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Housing  scene  brightens 
co-ed  residences  planned 


By  LAURENCE  REDMAN 

Relief  rr.ay  be  in  sight 
for  the  thousands  of  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  students 
looking  for  accommodation 
in  the  university  area. 

Within  the  next  few  years 
lhe_  critical  housing  shori- 
age  may  be  alleviated  by 
the  completion  of  different 
projects  now  in  the  tenta- 
tive planning  or  construc- 
tion stages. 

"I  think  that  this  is  the 
worst  year  we  will  ever 
have,"  said  Mary  Jaffary,  dir- 
ector of  the  University 
housing  service. 

Already  under  construc- 
tion are  Rochdale  College 
and  the  women's  residence 
for*  New  College.  In  the  late 
planning  stages  are  the 
married  students  quarters 
initiated  by  the  Ontario 
Student  Housing  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  is  entering  into 
the  housing  race  with  plans 
for  a  16-storey  co-ed  project 


at  Madison  and  Bloor 
Streets. 

The  university  has  recent- 
ly purchased  the  apartment 
building  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  St.  George  and 
Bloor  St.,  to  be  turned  into 
a  graduate  student  residence. 

Rochdale  College  will  be 
completed  in  another  year 
and  a  half  with  room  for 
850  students  and  staff. 

"I  think  that  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  financial 
problem  facing  students  in 
housing  rests  with  the  gov-, 
ernment  and  all  we  can  do 
now  is  to  provide  room  for 
students  as  cheaply  as  we 
can,"  says  SAC  Vice-Presi- 
dent John  Treleaven  (SGS). 

Campus  residences  now 
provide  space  for  about 
3,000  students  with  more 
than  twice  that  number  ap- 
plying for  accomodation. 

But  the  problems  of  find- 
ing suitable  housing  and  the 
cost  still  remains  with  the 
students  this  fall. 

"I  am  of  the  impression 


The  committee  appointed 
last  year  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the 
Students  Administrative 
Council  and  The  Varsity  has 
proposed  that  formal  con- 
nections be  ended  in  favor 
of  an  all-campus  board  of 
directors. 

The  committee  —  com- 
posed of  former  Varsity  ed- 
itor Harvey  Shepherd,  for- 
mer SAC  prseident  Mary 
Brewin  Lewis  and  former 
SAC  member  Alan  Bowker 
—  recommends  that  The 
Varsity  operate  under  an 
1 1-man  board. 

The  board  would  include 
three  members  named  by 
SAC,  one  named  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  two 
named  by  the  Association  ol 
Teaching  Staff,  the  editor,  a 
member  named  by  the  pre- 
ceding year's  editor  and 
three  members  named  by 
the  board. 

The  20-page  report  also 
recommends  that  The  Var- 
sity be  incorporated  to  help 
establish  its  separate  iden- 
tity and  to  prevent  board 
members  from  being  per- 
sonally liable  in  any  legal 
action  against  the  paper. 

With  formal  links  with 
the  SAC  ended,  The  Varsity 
would  receive  no  subsidy 
from  council  and  would  op- 
erate with  advertising  reve- 
nue as  its  means  of  income. 

The  report  says  that  "The 
Varsity  must  continue  to 
be  considered  a  responsible 


part  of  the  university  com- 
munity; that  it  can  never  be 
a  completely  'independent' 
private  enterprise." 

However  it  finds  disad- 
vantages in  SAC  governing 
the  paper  —  since  The  Var- 
sity comments  on  SAC  it  is 
awkward  to  have  SAC  hold- 
ing ultimate  publishing  con- 
trol. 

Membership  on  the  pro- 
posed board  of  directors 
would  not  be  restricted  to 
persons  formally  connected 
with  the  different  consti- 
tuencies. 

In  a  discussion  of  full-time 
staff,  the  report  endorses  a 
Varsity  proposal  from  last 
spring  to  have  Bob  Parkins, 
last  year's  managing  editor, 
as  full-time  general  manager. 

SAC  approval  of  the  gen- 
eral manager's  post  came  at 
council's  summer  meeting 
and  Parkins  takes  up  his 
duties  effective  today.  The 
report  emphasizes  that  he  is 
to  do  considerable  work  in 
establishing  the  new  Varsity 
structure. 

Elsewhere,  the  report  rec- 
ommends that  another  news- 
paper might  be  started  by 
SAC  at  some  point  after 
SAC  is  freed  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  The  Varsity. 

The  report  must  be  con- 
sidered by  SAC's  communi- 
cations commission  before  it 
goes  before  a  general  meet- 
ing of  council.  It  is  expected 
to  come  before  council  Oct. 


that  Toronto's  housing  costs 
are  the  most  inflated  on  the 
continent,"  said  Mrs.  Jaffary. 

Furnished  rooms  this 
year  usually  cost  between 
$12  and  $16. 

Older  and  graduate  stu- 
dents usually  want  the 
greater  privacy  afforded 
them  by  flats  and  apart- 
ments. 

But  flats  are  almost  im- 
possible to  find  and  usually 
come  with  shared  bath- 
rooms and  a  price  tag  of  $75 
to  $100  for  a  single  person. 

"I  am  usually  pessimistic 
about  flats,"  said  Mrs.  Jaf- 
fary. 

If  rents  are  not  out  of  the 
question  in  the  new  high 
rise  apartments  sprouting 
up  around  the  campus,  their 

(see  housing,  page  It) 


By  (AN  HARRISON 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  will  consider 
Wednesday  whether  to  char- 
ter a  train  to  Montreal  for 
McGill  Weekend. 

The  excursion,  to  be  held 
Nov.  10-12  has  often  been 
the  object  of  vigorous  criti- 
cism, especially  by  Canadian 
National  Railways  officials 
who  have  billed  SAC  for 
damage  to  train  cars. 

Before  the  student  body 
can  apply  for  the  train,  it 
must  agree  in  advance  to  a 
set  of  rules  laid  down  by 
Canadian  National  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  with  SAC  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  CNR's  conditions  in- 
clude the  searching  of  pas- 
sengers for  alcohol,  the  refu- 
sal of  passage  to  any  in- 
ebriates and  the  prohibition 
of  alcoholic  consumption  on 
railway  property. 

In  addition,  CN  wants 
train  vestibules  clear  at  all 
times,  is  determined  to  see 
the  punishment  of  offenders, 
and  has  promised  that  any 
unauthorized  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the 
train  will  lead  to  the  train 
being  rerouted  to  its  point 
of  origin. 

The  railway  company  also 
wants  SAC  to  supply  uni- 
formed   University   of  To- 


ronto police,  and  to  pay  for 
uniformed  CN  police  who 
will  accompany  the  train. 

SAC  finance  commissioner 
Jan  Duinker  (SGS)  said  the 
proposed  conditions  were 
prompted  by  the  behaviour 
of  students  on  the  SAC-char- 
tered  train  used  for  last 
year's  McGill  Weekend. 

Last  year,  1,300  students 
took  part  and  CN  estimated 
damage  at  $2,200.  CN  finally 
settled  with  SAC  for  $826.29 

Duinker-  said  CN  repre- 
sentatives were  particularly 
angered  by  the  abuse  stu- 
dents gave  officials  and  de- 
lays to  other  trains  and  pas- 
sengers caused  by  prank- 
sters who  pulled  the  stop- 
cord. 

CN  suggested  a  $5  sur- 
charge on  each  ticket,  re- 
fundable only  if  no  damage 
occurs  during  the  trip.  Last 
year,  return  tickets  were 
$13.90  each  and  SAC  made 
a  net  profit,  after  damaaes, 
of  about  $700.00. 

Duinker  is  optimistic 
about  this  year. 

"There  are  a  couple  of  U 
of  T  grads  with  CN,"  he 
said,  "so  I'm  pretty  sure 
we'll  get  a  train. 

"And  probably  what  will 
happen  then  is  that  the  rules 
will  be  broken  all  over 
aaain.' 


SAC  and  Varsity  will  break  ties: 
Committee  favours  recommendation 


Mobilized  frosh  under  the  inspirational  Red  Guard  poster  of  their  supreme  commander. 
Lit  President  Hersch  Ezrin,  gather  for  the  mock  trial  of  William  Davis. 
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Bissell's  absence  sparks  changes 


WbOT«*»  ttw  Textbook  Store  ? 


President  Ciaude  Bissell's 
year-long  leave  of  absence 
at  Harvard  University  has 
sparked  changes  in  the  admi- 
nistration hierarchy  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

John  H.  Sword  has  been 
appointed  acting  president. 
His  assistants  are  members 
of  the  executive  who  have 
taken  over  many  of  Dr.  Bis- 
sell's duties. 

Dr.  Moffatt  Woodside,  vice- 
president  and  provost,  has 
taken  over  Dr.  Bissell's  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate,  pre- 
sident's council  and  council 
of  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
science. 

Alex  G.  Rankin,  executive 
vice-president,  has  overall 
responsibility  for  non-acad- 
emic operations. 

The  vice-president  for  ad- 


ministration Frank  R.  Stone 
and  vice-president  for  health 
sciences  is  Dr.  John  Hamil- 
ton. Robin  Ross  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  and 
registrar. 

Dr.  Gilbert  B.  Robinson  is 
t  he  new  vice-president  for 
research  administration 
while  Professor  Donald  F. 
Forster  will  succeed  Mr. 
Sword  as  vice-provost. 

N.S.C.  Dickinson,  registrar 
of  Scarborough  College  be- 
comes assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Ernest  Sirluck,  dean  of 
graduate  studies,  will  deal 
with  William  Davis,  minister 
of  university  affairs. 

Prof.  Tuzo  Wilson  is  the 
new  principal  of  Erindale 
College. 


University  TV  centre  established 


The  television  council  of 
the  committee  of  presidents 
of  Ontario  universities  has 
announced  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  television 
centre  to  serve  provincially- 
assisted  universities. 

The  initial  location  of  the 
centre  wili  be  at  Scarbo- 
rough College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  From  there 
it  will  move  to  different  On- 
tario universities. 

The  new  centre  will  co- 


ordinate equipment,  collect 
information  on  technical  and 
programming  developments 
and  establish  Mason  with 
the  department  of  education 
in  its  development  of  an 
educational  television  net- 
work in  Ontario. 

Dr.  Lewis  Miller,  assistant 
to  the  dean  for  education 
communications  at  Scarbo- 
rough College,  will  supervise 
the  centre. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  RADIO 

.  .  .  and  its  campus-wide  closed  circuit  broadcasting  system, 
RADIO  VARSITY,  will  commence  bioadcasts  for  this  year  at 
8:00  a.m.,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1967. 

Our  programme  format  of  last  year  has  been  altered  to 
allow  not  only  for  extended  hours,  but  also  for  a  wider  variety  of 
hard-core  programming  relating  to  the  university  community. 

Like  our  visual  counterpart,  the  VARSITY,  we  offer  to  the 
students  of  the  university  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
and  to  gain  experience  in  a  professional  communications 
medium. 

Those  students  wishing  to  participate  in  producing,  an- 
nouncing, or  in  the  technical  aspects  of  radio  programming 
ore  invited  to  contact  the  following  persons  at 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  RADIO 

91  ST.  GEORGE  ST.,  3rd  FLOOR 


Phone:  924-2339  —  923-6508 


DOUG  PAYNE 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR 

DON  BRADY 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


CAM  ALLEN 

STATION  MANAGER 

ANDY  HELD 

SALES  MANAGER 


DAVE  YARDLEY 

CHIEF  ENGINEER 

ROD  RITCHIE 

NEWS  DIRECTOR 
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U  of  T's  youngest  campus  opens 


The  youngest  campus  of 
the  University  of  Toronto 
opened  this  morning  with 
150-200  students  already  re- 
gistered in  General  Arts  and 
Science. 

Actual  operation  of  the 
campus  began  Friday  morn- 
ing when  the  students  and 
staff  met  with  Principal  Tuzo 
Wilson.  After  hearing  from 
Principal  Wilson  and  Regi- 
strar Dr.  J.  J.  Rae,  the  stu- 
dents were  treated  to  a  free 
lunch  in  the  new  cafeteria. 

Prof.  S.J.  Coleman,  dean 
of  Erindale  College,  follow- 
ed a  group  of  students  as 
they  toured  the  campus. 

"We  are  already  establish- 
ing an  intimate  feeling  here," 
he  commented.  "I  think  it 
bodes  extremely  well  for  the 
future.  The  students  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  the 
campus." 

The  intimate  feeling  stems 
largely  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  over  30  staff  mem- 
bers, who  are  already  calling 
their  students  by  name. 

The  campus  is  in  almost 
full  operation.  A  library  of 
50,000  volumes  opened  on 
Fridav  under  Librarian  Mr. 
H.  L.  Smith. 

In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted in  just  11  months,  the 
campus  is  fully  landscaped. 
Set  in  a  woodland  area,  it  is 


easily  V.  of  T's  most  beauti- 
ful campus. 

Since  the  students  are  all 
new  to  the  school  no  student 
government  exists  as  yet. 

"After  the  students  have 
had  a  few  weeks  to  get  to 
know  each  other,  they  will 
set  up  their  own  govern- 
ment," Principal  Wilson  said. 
"It  will  take  whatever  form 
the  students  choose  to  give 
it." 

The  faculty  will  belong  to 
a  Faculty  Council,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  several 
years.  A  principal's  council 
will  also  be  set  up  to  bring 
students  and  the  faculty  to- 
gether on  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

The  council  will  consist  of 
members  of  the  faculty  elect- 
ed by  the  Faculty  Council, 
and  students  elected  by  the 
Student  Council. 

The  council  is  Principal 
Wilson's  solution  to  the  pro- 
blem of  drawing  students 
into  the  administration  of 
the  campus. 

"Instead  of  having  a  stu- 
dent sitting  on  the  Faculty 
Council  and  a  faculty  mem- 
ber sitting  on  the  Students 
Council,  there  will  be  this 
third  council  to  encompass 
areas  of  mutual  interest," 
explained  Dr.  Wilson. 

Erindale  College  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Toronto.  Graduate 
students  and  professors  will 
commute  regularly  between 
the  St.  George  and  Erindale 
campuses. 

Buses  will  run  every  two 
hours  to  connect  the  two 
campuses.  Dr.  Wilson  him- 
self will  teach  several  classes 
on  the  St.  George  campus. 

Students  have  the  added 
convenience  of  a  bus  system 
which  will  pick  them  up  at 
their  homes  and  from  the  GO 
train  each  morning  and  re- 
turn them  in  the  evening. 


Better  deal  from 
POSAP  this  year 

Ontario  students  now  have 
a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
financial  aid  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Plan  which  has  been 
altered  in  response  to  criti- 
cism directed  against  it  last 
year. 

A  $7,000,000  increase  in 
money  available  will  improve 
the  loan-grant  ratio,  giving 
students  a  larger  grant. 

The  application  form  has 
been  simplified  and  univer- 
sity officials  have  been  given 
more  autonomy  in  handling 
loans  and  bursaries. 


Residence  fees  rise  across  campus 


By  KATHERINE  BARCZA 

Most  colleges  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  have  in- 
creased residence  fees  bet- 
ween $50  and  $75,  and  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come. 

J.  P.  Mahoney,  chief  Ac- 
countant at  St.  Michael's 
College,  said  Friday,  annual 
increases  will  probably  be 
the  trend  at  all  colleges. 

University  College  resi- 
dences, Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
and  Whitney  Hall,  as  well  as 
Devonshire  House  and  the 
New  College  residence — all 
working  on  a  centralized  Uni- 
versity budget — were  su- 
bjected to  an  increase  of  $50. 

Cost  of  a  semi-private  or 
private  room  in  Whitney 
Hall  rose  to  $783  this  year 
from  $733.  Men  at  Sir  Danie! 
Wilson's  paid  $805,  $50  more 
than  last  year. 

Fees  at  New  College  vary 
with  the  length  of  the  va- 
rious faculties'  terms.  The 
rale  for  an  arts  and  science 
student,  for  example,  has  in- 
creased to  $820  from  $770. 


A  spokesman  for  Devon- 
shire House  blamed  the  in- 
crease on  a  rise  in  general 
running  costs. 

Dean  David  Stager  of  New 
College  said  the  six-per-cent 
increase  in  university  resi- 
dence fees  is  less  than  the 
rise  in  labor  costs. 

Dean  Stager  said  a  sub- 
committee of  the  president's 
advisory  committee  on  the 
policy  and  administration  of 
residences  will  report  on  the 
situation,  probably  before 
Christmas. 

The  denominational  col- 
leges function  independently 
of  the  joint  university  bud- 
get and  of  each  other. 

At  Trinity,  men's  and  wo- 
men's fees  increased  $75  to 
$850.  Women's  fees  rose  to 
$825  from  $750. 

G.A.B.  Watson,  dean  of  re 
sidence  at  Trinity,  said  the 
decision  for  the  increase  was 
made  only  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  residence  situa- 
tion, by  a  Committee  partial- 


Peter  Warrian  elected  CUS  president 


LONDON,  Ont.  (CUP) — 
Peter  Warrian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  for  1968- 
69  at  the  recent  CUS  con- 
gress at  the  University  ol 
Western  Ontario. 

Warrian,  a  former  member 
of  the  national  executive  of 
the  Student  Union  for  Peace 
Action,  supported  a  more  ac- 
tive role  for  students  in  edu- 
cation and  society. 

He  defeated  Stephen  Bigs- 
by  of  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria. Two  other  candidates, 
Peter  Larson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  and  John 
Cleveland  of  Kings  College, 


withdrew  before  the  vote 
was  taken. 

Warrian  said  his  priorities 
were  quality  of  education, 
social  action  and  world  af- 
fairs. 

Teaching  methods,  curri- 
culum and  professor-student 
relations  are  crucial  issues 
in  the  educational  field,  he 
said. 

Don  Mitchell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  was  el- 
ected vice-president  for  1968- 
69.  Peter  Simmie  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  was  el- 
ected finance  commissioner 
for  1967-68  and  Bob  Baldwin 
of  UWO  was  elected  1967-68 
program  commissioner. 


ly  composed  of  elected  stu- 
dent representatives. 

At  SMC  the  cost  for  a 
semi-private  room  for  men  is 
$775  this  year,  compared  to 
$700  last  year. 

St.  Michael's  dean  of  men, 
Rev.  James  Jordan,  said  the 
matter  was  handled  through 
the  accounting  office  and  the 
decision  authorized  bv  the 
college's  Board  of  Governors. 

He  said  the  fees  increase 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
college's  building  program 
which  includes  a  new  stu- 
dent centre. 

Father  Jordan  attributed 
the  late  publication  of  the 
fees  increase  to  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  college  to 
conform  to  university  policy 
on  academic  fees. 

Mr.  Mahoney  blamed  the 
over-all  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  increased  resi- 
dence fees.  He  pointed  out 
the  extreme  difficulty  of 
maintaining  fees  at  the  same 
level  for  several  years  under 
today's  greatly  accelerated 
rate  of  cost  increases. 

St.  Joseph's  College  resi- 
dence  for  women  at  Saint 
Michael's  College,  which  last 
year  charged  $700  for  a  semi- 
private  room  and  $750  for  a 
private,  is  asking  $750  for  all 
rooms  this  year. 

Sister  St.  Stephan,  the 
dean  of  women,  blamed  in- 
creases in  food,  maintenance 
and  labor  costs. 

Victoria  College  fees  for 
the  first  term  remained  the 
same  as  last  year  in  both 
men's  and  women's  resi- 
dences. 

The  second  instalment 
will  be  decided  later  this  fall 
by  a  committee  of  the  col- 
lege's Board  of  Regents, 
meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  residence  student  go- 
vernments. 


Hart  House  fg 

HART  HOUSE 

In  this  column  will  be  announced  regular  and' special 
events  occunng  ,n  Hart  House  during  the  academic  yea?  aT| 

Z  w  "m  l[  ,He  UnWersity  0f  TororUo  ™  members  o 
he  House.  Make  a  point,  therefore,  of  watching  this  column 
so  that  you  may  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  are 
yours  to  enjoy. 

MUSIC 

a.  ZHe.  f'r5  concert'  amon9  the  series  held  each  year  bv 
oL^r't  ?mmittee'  w"l  be  the  Sunday  Evening  Concer? 
October  1.  Programme  to  be  announced. 

GLEE  CLUB 

■  ^,ew  m,embers  are  required  each  year  for  this  outstand- 
ing Glee  Club.  Auditions  will  be  in  the  Music  Room  on 
Thursday,  September  21,  and  Monday,  September  25,  from 
4-6  p.m  All  members  of  Hart  House,  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  are  welcome;  freshmen  are  especially,  invited 
to  audit.on.  The  ability  to  read  music  is  an  advantage  but  is 
not  essential.  Rehearsals  take  place  every  Tuesday  from 
7-9:30  p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall  and  on  Thursdays  from  5-15- 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room. 

RECORD  ROOMS 

One  record  room  houses  an  excellent  classical  library 
and  the  other  a  collection  of  jazz,  folk-song  and  spoken 
word  records.  A  short  class  must  be  attended  to  receive 
proper  instruction  for  the  use  of  the  equipment.  Watch 
the  "Varsity"  for  announcements  of  times  for  instruction,  or 
the  notice  boards  in  the  rotunda, 

STEINWAY  GRAND  PIANOS 

Any  member  of  Hart  House  who  has  Grade  8  or  above 
standing  may  use  the  Steinway  Grand  pianos  after  receiving 
a  card  from  the  Undergraduate  Office.  There  are  two  up- 
right pianos  for  the  use  of  other  members. 

SQUASH 

The  Squash  Racquets  Committee  of  Hart  House  controls 
the  use  of  the  Squash  courts  in  the  basement.  Periods  to 
play  squash  may  be  reserved  one  day  prior  to  play  by 
calling  the  Hall  Porter  at  928-2452. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  BEGINNERS:  Novices  interested  in 
Squash  Instruction,  should  fill  in  a  form  on  the  Freshman 
Information  Board  in  the  rotunda  of  Hart  House. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  Hart  House  on  the  second  floor,  houses 
about  10,000  volumes  for  the  leisure  reading  of  the  Hart 
House  members.  The  Library  Committee  always  appreciates 
receiving  suggestions  of  new  purchases. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  —  FALL  DANCES 

The  first  event  to  be  organized  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  Hart  House  Fall  Dances  on  Saturday, 
September  23  and  Saturday  September  30.  Tickets,  1.00 
per  person,  will  be  available  from  the  Hall  Porter.  Stag  or 
Drag. 

DEBATES 

The  Hart  House  Debates  provide  a  forum  for  parlia- 
mentary debate.  All  members  are  welcome  to  attend  and  to 
speak  from  the  floor.  The  first  debate  will  be  held  on 
September  28th  on  the  topic:  "Violence  is  the  only  lan- 
guage the  White  Man  Understands"  with  Austin  Clarke  as 
Honorary  Visitor, 


WELCOME  TO 


r'S  Klfi. 


Hours  Open 

SUN.  g 
4  P.M.  •  10:00 
MOM  THURS. 
,2  PM-, 0:00  jg 

12:00  -  3  A.M.  £ 
SAT. 

4:00   -    3  A.M 


z 


Nite  Ent. 

MON.   •  THURS. 

6:30  P.M.  ■ 
9:30 


FRI.  S  SAT. 
TO    2:30  P.M. 


STUDENTS  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

HURON  &  HARBORD 

922-1517 


COMMERCE-NURSING  A  GO-GO 

FEATURING 

THE  SHROUD 

DATE:  Thurs.  Sept.  21,  1967  —  TIME:  8:30  P.M. 

PLACE:  CODY  HALL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
RUSSELL  &  ST.  GEORGE  STS. 

Free  To  Nurses  &  Commerce  Club  Members 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 

Males  Stag  -  99c  —  Females  Stag  -  49c 
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"The  students  not  only  expect  to  be 
instructed  in  whot  men  nove  discovered 
about  the  nature  of  things;  they  positively 
demand  to  be  endowed  with  o  sense  of 
direction   ond   o    conviction   that   life  is 


worthwhile,  oil  served  up  with  an  intlmote 
persona]  friendliness  rarely  found  even 
among  blood  relotlves." 

— W.  S.  Morrison,  introduction 
to  Contemporary  University:  U.S.A. 


freshmen  you  are  not  welcome 


Well  freshmen,  it's  your 
first  day  at  the  big  univer- 
sity and  you're  groping 
around  settling  into  courses 
and  wondering  just  what 
goes  on  around  here. 

You  may  have  noticed 
that  the  administration,  the 
Students  Administrative 
Council,  your  deans  and 
other*  are  just  oozing  with 
words  of  welcoming  intro- 
duction. 

The  Community  of  Schol- 
ars concept  must  be  ringing 
in  your  ears  by  now  and  will 
be  repeated  during  acting 
president  J.  H.  Sword's 
speech  this  afternoon. 

But  notice:  the  letters  are 
all  mimeographed  products 
produced  on  a  machine 
somewhere  by  some  name- 
less person. 

What  to  make  of  that? 
Well,  you  might  think,  that's 
all  right.  There  are  many 
students  arriving  here  each 
year.  Even  the  greetings 
have  to  be  mass-produced 
assembly-line  stuff  at  the 
beginning. 

What  really  matters  is 
that  you're  here,  out  of  the 
assembly  -  line  education 
purveyed  by  the  high 
schools.  Academic  ambitions 
can  be  satisfied  with  close 
contact  with  the  great 
scholars,  the  men  who  do 
the  thinking  ot  an  unhur- 
ried pace. 

Don't  delude  yourself  and 
get  it  straight  right  at  the 
beginning  that  few  people 
are  really  welcoming  you 
here.  The  assembly  line 
hasn't  stopped  yet  —  you're 
just  moving  up  to  another 
step  in  the  process. 

In  recent  years,  the  term 
multiversity  has  come  into 
vogue  to  describe  the  fac- 
tory you  ore  entering. 

You  see,  the  system  is 
against  you  if  you  really 
have  hopes  of  developing  a 
personal  rapport  with  the 
academics.  Your  lectures 
are  huge  and  crowded. 
Someone  steps  into  the 
room,  tells  you  something 
for  50  minutes  and  then 
goes  off  to  do  his  other 
thing. 

Your  tutorials,  which  are 
supposed  to  bring  closer 
contact  with  the  professors, 
don't  really  help  much 
either.  Most  of  you  won't 
even  get  a  professor  leading 
the  tutorial  and  when  you 
do,  they'll  be  so  busy  they 
won't  have  much  time  for 
you. 

They  ask  questions  ond 
you  answer  them.  Most  of 
them  will  be  able  to  pin- 
point the  exact  book  from 
.vhich  you  get  your  opinions, 
but  it's  an  answer  and  that's 
all  that's  expected.  And  so 
the  whole  thing  becomes  a 
big  game. 

The  leader  may  try  to 
start  a  discussion  among 
you,  but  likely  as  not  he 
won't  be  successful.  By  the 
time  you  graduate,  you  will 
come  to  realize  that  very 
few  people  really  know  how 


to  talk  freely  in  a  group, 
throwing  ideas  back  and 
forth  easily. 

For  the  professor,  it's  a 
job  —  one  that  gets  mighty 
boring  much  of  the  time. 
But  he  will  probably  accept 
it  because  he,  like  you,  will 
think  there's  no  other  way. 
There  are  just  too  many  of 
you,  and  too  few  of  them 
and  too  little  time  to  do  any- 
thing else. 

The  world  out  there  is 
crying  for  educated  young 
people.  There  are  jobs  to  fill 
that  require  educated  per- 
sons. These  people  must  be 
drawn  into  society  to  keep 
it  going  properly. 

There  are  about  20,000 
students  on  their  way 
through  here  at  any  one 
time. 

Thus  the  world  gets  its 
university  -  educated  young 
people  in  a  never-ending 
flow.  But  meanwhile  what 
happens  to  you? 

Chances  are  you  won't 
really  become  educated 
here.  You'll  satisfy  the  sys- 
tem —  pass  exams  and  say 
a  few  words  in  some  tutor- 
ials to  show  you're  still  alive. 
Not  much  more. 

You  may  justify  this  whole 
absurdity  by  convincing 
yourself  that  your  function 
is  to  follow  the  system  and 
then  contribute  to  society  in 
the  future. 

Others  will  go  through  be- 
cause they  think,  well,  it's 
the  only  way  to  get  ahead  in 
today's  complicated  world. 

Some  of  you  will  become 
disillusioned  along  the  way 
somewhere.  Some  won't 
make  it  and  some  will  even 
suffer  mentally  because  ot 
their  disillusionment. 

In  short,  if  you're  really 
aware  of  your  surroundings, 
you'll  see  the  University  or 
Toronto  isn't  what  you  have 
been  led  to  believe.  No  one 
really  misled  you,  but  some- 
how you  expected  more. 

Well,  now  is  the  time  to 
start  thinking  about  that, 
not  two  years  from  now. 
Come  to  realize  as  soon  as 
possible  that  just  because 
you  are  here,  is  no  reason  to 
suppress  the  question  why 
are  you  here? 

Are  you  really  doing  what 
you  want  to  do  or  is  some- 
thing outside  yourself  (and 
therefore  irrelevant  to  you) 
pushing  you  here? 

What  exactly  brought 
you  here?  Your  parents  and 
whot  they  expect  of  you? 
Society's  demands  on  you? 
Are  you  happy  with  the 
state  of  the  society  you're 
trying  so  hard  to  progress 
in? 

Are  you  happy  at  the  al- 
most fanatical  stress  societv 
puts  on  the  need  for  a  uni- 
versity education?  Are  you 
really  university  material? 

The  forces  that  push  you 
here,  do  they  really  care 
about  your  welfare  or  only 
about  the  welfare  of  the  so- 
ciety or  the  country? 

Are  you  stepping  up  in- 


side society  to  satisfy  your 
own  craving  for  importance 
and  security? 

People  may  hove  told  you 
□Iready  that  if  you  delay  one 
minute  you'll  be  left  behind 
and  ruin  your  life.  Is  that 
true? 

Bah,  don't  believe  it. 
There's  always  time,  espec- 
ially to  stop  and  think.  Ana 
it  is  important  that  you 
think  about  the  process  by 
which  society  teaches  its 
young.  Change  for  the  bet- 
ter isn't  about  to  be  legisla- 
ted; only  you  can  improve 
your  own  state. 

Is  the  university  merely  a 
supplier  of  trained  recruits 
for  industry  and  commerce? 
And  the  teaching  profes- 
sion? How  does  it  affect 
you?  Does  it  drag  you  into 
something  you  won't  find 
meaningful? 

Do  you  really  want  to  be- 
come a  doctor  or  a  lawyer? 
Do  you  really  want  to  be  an 


electrical  engineer  in  which 
business  you'll  be  working 
with  mathematics  all  your 
life? 

Is  history  your  thing  or 
would  you  rather  be  a  sociol- 
ogist? What  about  anthro- 
pology? The  field  is  not  con- 
sidered glamorous,  but  has 
it  attracted  you? 

What  about  after  univer- 
sity? Are  you  going  to  be 
confined  all  your  life  as  o 
teacher?  Many  teachers 
aren't  interested  in  what 
they  are  doing.  What  effect 
does  that  have  on  a  young 
child's  mind? 

What  effect  does  an  un- 
interested university  teacher 
have  on  the  student  s' 
minds? 

Think  about  these  things 
now  before  you  get  too  in- 
volved in  your  courses, 
donees,  drugs,  dates — what- 
ever you're  going  into  this 
year. 


Recognise  the  personal 
power  you  have  in  yourself 
—  power  to  direct  your  life, 
even  power  to  educate  your- 
self. 

Then  do  whatever  you 
want  to  do.  Don't  step  on 
anybody's  toes  but  push 
away  anyone  stepping  on 
yours. 

Take  your  professors' 
opinions  and  instructions 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  Profes- 
sors' opinions  are  all  too  of- 
ten fossilized.  They've  re- 
solved their  arguments 
many  years  ogo  and  don't 
want  to  bother  opening  the 
issues  _ain. 

We'll  discuss  many  of  the 
university's  problems  this 
year,  but  for  you  we  have  no 
answers.  We'll  point  out 
some  questions  to  ask  your- 
selves and  tell  you  what  we 
think.  After  that  it's  your 
life. 


we  haven't  been  asked,  but . . . 
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Campus  social  activities 
are  the  first  concern  for 
some  freshmen  when  they 
arrive  and  at  least  a  partial 
concern  for  most  everybody 
At  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, the  Blue  and  White  is 
the  central  body  in  charge 
of  all  such  matters.  This  bo- 
dy is  a  social  planning  and 
organizing  wing  of  the  stu- 
dents' council,  rarely  striv- 
ing for  anything  more  than 
the  dance  committee  founa 
in  any  high  school. 

But  that's  fine.  There's 
room  for  this  type  of  orga- 
nization. People  want  to  go 
to  dances  ond  someone  has 
to  plan  them. 

The  problem  is  that  the 
Blue  and  White  in  recent 
years  has  been  rather  dull 
and  tired.  Fresh  ideas  have 
eluded  them. 

Winter  Carnival,  which 
used  to  be  the  main  func- 
tion here  in  February,  was 
scrapped  last  year  simply 
because  it  had  overlived  its 
usefulness. 

This  year  there  are,  the 
B  &  W  keeps  suggesting, 
some  radical  new  plans  that 
will  delight  everyone  here. 
There  are  reported  to  inv- 
olve a  series  of  festivals  in- 
cluding a  blues  festival 
starring  soul  singer  Otis 
Redding. 

The  details,  the  Blue  and 
White  haven't  bothered  to 
reveal  to  us. 

The  festival  ideas  howe- 
ver, is  stolen  from  the  Uni- 
versity College  student  co- 
uncil, the  L  i  t  e  r  a  ry  and 
Athletic  Society,  which  ran 
two  very  successful  ones  or- 
pop  art  and  on  psychede- 
lics. 

In  short  the  Blue  and 
White  has  been  left  behind 
with  their  old  ideas. 

So  now  is  the  time  for  the 
B  &  W  to  update  itself.  It 
has  no  business  living  in  the 
so-called  Now  Generation 
and  thinking  in  Back  Then 
terms. 


Our  proposal:  that  the 
Blue  and  White  organize  a 
huge  rock  dance-light  show 
in  Varsity  Arena  as  the  cen- 
tral event  of  their  year. 

The  total  environment 
dances  are  THE  big  thing 
in  New  York  and  San  Fran 
cisco  and  have  spread  to 
other  cities,  included  Van- 
couver and  Detroit,  by  wily 
promoters  who  have  seen  a 
good  thing  and  sold  it. 

Toronto  saw  one  exam- 
ple when  the  Jefferson  Air 
Diane  played  at  O'Keefe 
Centre  this  summer. 

The  Airplane  is  a  big- 
name  group  that  costs  a  lot 
of.  money  to  hire,  but  there 
ore  others,  less  well-known 
but  equally  good. 


The  new  groups  from  the 
U.S.  west  coast  are  playing 
intelligent  and  creative  mu- 
sic and  still  having  fun  at  it. 
They  come  with  strange 
names;  Big  Brother  and  the 
Holding  Company,  The  Gra- 
teful Dead,  Country  Joe  and 
the  Fish. 

The  best  one  so  far  is 
Country  Joe,  whose  group  is 
not  well-known  enough  yet 
to  cost  too  much,  but  releas- 
ed possibly  the  finest  rock 
album  this  summer. 

Joe,  a  couple  of  other 
bands  and  a  good  light- 
show  outfit  from  the  west 
coast  could  make  for  the 
most  exiting  dance  of  the 
year  and  set  the  right  direc 
tion  for  B&W  thinkings. 
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there  is  a  certain  kind  of  newspaper  that  would  rather  be  sexy  than  sensotionat 
.  .  we're  doing  our  best  with  lourie  laying  out  again  with  chris  ...  all  those 
tanned  bodies  of  honey  maureen,  mclindo  and  kathy  .  .  .  would  rather  be 
absurd  than  accurate,  with  henry,  weinstock  (that  shirt  again},  macilwain  in  red, 
pau|  and  bob  shreiking,  jim  and  the  multiple  hamburgers,  howie  and  his  side- 
burns .  .  .  would  rather  be  hysterical  than  human  ...  sue  and  rewrites,  cleanor 
ond  rewrites,  ingrid  and  rewrites,  shcrri  to  the  airport,  donni  strangled  by  cables 
.  .  .  would  rather  be  high  than  homogenized  .  .  .  near,  hear,  sov  tho  hippies 
.  yes,  Virginia,  mother  wos  right,  after  all  .  .  .  but  no  cia  .  .  .  would  rather 
be  contused  than  clear,  with  timothy  \.,  brian,  always  those  sportsies,  negative 
photogs,  imdo.  ion,  rod  et  al  .  .  .  oh  we  love  you  all,  the  nameless,  but  not 
tergotten.  it  will  be  a  very  goad  year,  but  please  no  blue  pigs,  apes,  pink  ele- 
phants, or  other  endurance  tests,  you  wont  •  smile  .  .  .  voosh,  i  give  you  o 
thousand  smiles. 


CUS  members  demand  stronger  student  voice 


By  ANDREW  SZENDE 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students,  representing 
140,000  post-secondary  students  from  coast  to 
coast,  including  all  the  students  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  is  launching  a  major  offensive  this 
year  to  gain  for  students  a  larger  voice  in  the  run- 
ning of  their  educational  institutions. 

The  program  for  this  effort  was  worked  out  at 
a  week-long  congress  of  the  union  held  in  London 
earlier  this  month.  Student  leaders  from  40  uni- 
versities gathered  to  plan  this  year's  course  of 
action  for  the  union  and  its  members.  The  largest 
delegation  was  from  Toronto,  with  10  official 
delegates  and  at  times  as  many  as  seven  unoffi- 
cial observers. 

Headed  by  Students  Administrative  Council 
president  Tom  Faulkner,  the  Toronto  group 
fought  hard  to  get  the  union  to  accept  some  of 
its  stands.  Thanks  to  Faulkner's  personal  reputa- 
tion and  debating  skill  (he  is  the  only  council 
president  in  the  country  to  serve  either  as  full 
time  president  or  a  second  term  in  the  office), 
the  U  of  T  group  succeeded  on  most  issues. 


INTERNATIONAL  STATUS  STANDS 

The  only  notable  rebuke  for  Faulkner  and  his 
group  was  the  reversal  at  the  plenary  session  of 
a  move  backed  by  Toronto  to  sever  the  union's 
ties  with  the  two  largest  international  student 
unions,  the  International  Union  of  Students,  the 
International  Student  Conference. 

IUS  is  based  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  with 
unions  from  the  Communist  block,  the  Arab 
countries  and  Latin  America.  It  receives  much  of 
its  aid  from  the  Communist  governments. 

ISC  has  its  headquarters  in  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land, and  its  members  include  most  of  the  West- 
ern European  student  unions.  Last  winter  it  was 
disclosed  that  some  of  its  finances  came  from 
the  United  States  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Toronto  wanted  CUS  to  leave  both  organiza- 
tions because  of  their  political  ties.  As  Faulkner 
explained,  "The  IUS  and  ISC  are  both  playing  the 
cold  war  game  and  we  don't  want  to  be  part  of 
it." 

At  present  CUS  is  an  associate  member  of  ISC 
and  has  an  application  pending  for  similar  status 
in  the  IUS. 

Injected  into  the  debate  was  the  Quebec  stu- 
dents' union,  the  66,000-member  Union  General 
des  Etudiants  de  Quebec,  which  threatened  to 
break  off  relations  with  CUS  if  it  left  the  interna- 
tional organizations. 

UGEQ's  secretary  for  international  affairs, 
Victor  Rabinovitch  said:  "CUS  is  taking  an  isola- 
tionist stand." 

Although  Toronto  lost  this  fight  by  a  vote  of 
70  per  cent  to  30,  it  didn't  lose  too  many  others 
during  the  congress  and  in  at  least  one  other,  it 
proved  to  be  the  deciding  voice. 

ELECTION  TURMOIL 

This  was  the  election  of  the  president  for  the 
year  1968-69  (CUS  is  always  a  year  ahead  in  elect- 
ing its  top  official  to  give  him  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  job.  The  incoming  president, 
Hugh  Armstrong,  24,  of  Carleton  university  was 
elected  at  the  previous  congress  in  Halifax  last 
September.) 

There  were  four  candidates  for  the  position: 
Peter  Warrian  of  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
Stephen  Bigsby  of  the  University  of  Victoria, 
John  Cleveland,  a  member  of  the  CUS  secretariat, 
and  Peter  Larson,  president  of  the  students  coun- 
cil at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

An  unofficial  poll  of  delegates  on  the  eve  of  the 
voting  showed  that  despite  the  declared  candi- 
dates, the  congress  was  willing  to  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  Faulkner.  The  day  before  the  vot- 
ing took  place,  undoubtedly  with  this  knowledge, 
the  Toronto  delegation  went  into  caucus  for 
about  four  hours  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 


Faulkner  was  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  offer- 
ing his  services  to  a  union  which  seemed  to  want 
him  and  gaining  more  fame  as  a  young  student 
leader,  something  he  would  undoubtedly  enjoy 
but  in  return  having  to  give  up  another  year  of 
his  studies,  as  the  CUS  presidency  is  also  a  full- 
time  position. 

A  graduate  in  political  science  and  economics 
of  Victoria  College,  Faulkner  holds  a  fellowship 
to  an  American  university  to  study  theology.  He 
won  it  for  this  year  but  had  it  deferred  for  a  year 
to  serve  as  SAC  president. 

When  the  caucus  was  over,  Faulkner  emerged 
from  his  smoke-filled  room  in  one  of  the  resi- 
dences at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and 
announced  that  the  Toronto  delegation  had  de- 
cided to  support  Waterloo's  Warrian. 

As  the  word  spread  through  the  congress  that 
Toronto  was  backing  Warrian,  it  was  becoming 


Peter  'Warrian,  CUS  president-elect,  addresses 
recent  national  congress  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 


The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  ] 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  is  a  na-  s 
tional  union  of  English  speaking  university  | 
and  post  secondary  students  with  about  s 
140,000  members  at  40  institutions  and  head-  pj 
quarters  in  Ottawa. 

It  has  grown  out  of  the  National  Federa-  HI 
tion  of  Canadian  University  Students  ill 
(NFCUS),  which  was  founded  in  1926.  | 

Students  at  U  of  T  are  automatically  mem-  pj 
bers  of  the  union  and  pay  dues  of  75  cents  jjj 
our  of  their  compulsory  $8  annual  Students  pj 
Administrative  Council  fees. 

The  union  is  involved  in  two  kinds  of  | 
programs:  social  action  and  service. 

It  has  various  programs  to  reform  the  pj 
post  secondary  education  system  and  to  pj 
make  sure  anybody  can  get  to  university,  jjj 
regardless  of  his  family,  cultural  or  finan-  8! 
cial  background.  yj 

CUS  also  publishes  a  great  many  papers  i 
on  matters  of  student  interest,  such  as  hous-  js 
ing  and  human  rights  which  are  available  pj 
in  the  SAC  office.  It  also  sponsors  various  pj 
travel  and  exchange  programs  involving  18 
Canadian  students  from  all  parts  of  the  jjj 
country.  Hi 


an  accepted  fact  that  he  had  won  the  presidency 
Larson  and  Cleveland  both  withdrew  from  the 
race. 

On  election  night,  the  last  Friday  of  the  con- 
gress, after  the  two  remaining  candidates  had 
been  duly  nominated  and  given  their  campaign 
speeches,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  total 
chaos  for  about  15  minutes  in  what  was  the  most 
exciting,  if  least  productive  debate  of  all  the  ses- 
sions. 

Officials  were  about  handing  out  ballots  to  the 
more  than  180  delegates  when  George  Anderson, 
22,  of  Queen's  University,  jumped  up  to  stall  the 
proceedings  with  a  proceedural  motion.  Al- 
though nominations  had  closed  a  day  earlier 
Anderson  wanted  to  reopen  them  at  this  stage 
and  run  a  new  candidate,  by  suspending  the  con- 
stitution. 


A  MYSTERY  CANDIDATE 

Apparently  Anderson  was  not  happy  with  the 
candidates  in  the  race,  so  he  had  been  searching 
all  day  for  a  substitute.  He  found  him  in  a  Honey 
Dew  restaurant  in  Toronto  late  that  afternoon 
and  drove  him  to  London,  all  the  while  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  a  nomination,  if  it  could 
be  made  somehow. 

After  Anderson  moved  to  postpone  the  voting 
for  at  least  one  hour,  a  parliamentary  battle  de- 
veloped between  him  and  almost  all  the  other 
delegates.  Most  people  didn't  know  who  the  mys- 
tery candidate  was,  but  they  were  opposed  to  the 
improper  procedure  anyway.  As  tempers  were 
rising  in  the  jammed,  hot  old  gymnasium  that 
served  as  the  plenary  hall  for  the  congress,  sud- 
denly, a  tall  blond  young  man  in  a  corduroy  suit 
jumped  up  from  among  the  spectators. 

ENTER  HUNTER 

"Mr.  Chairman,  point  of  order!"  he  yelled.  This 
was  strange  since  he  was  neither  a  delegate  nor 
one  of  the  70  or  so  people  who  had  been  attend- 
ing the  congress  all  week  and,  of  course,  he  did 
not  have  speaking  privileges  at  the  meeting.  At 
this  point  Faulkner  jumped  up  in  his  seat  and 
yelled  into  the  deafening  silence  that  followed 
the  previous  outburst: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Toronto  requests  that  the  con- 
gress recognize  Mr.  David  Hunter." 


EXIT  HUNTER 

The  tall  blond  man  in  the  corduroy  suit  then 
spoke  out,  obviously  shaken  and  very  excited.  He 
disclaimed  any  interest  in  the  presidency  of  CUS 
or  any  part  in  the  attempt  to  hold  up  the  voting. 

"If  I  had  any  interest  in  the  position,  I  would 
have  been  here  all  week.  I  think  my  nomination 
now  would  be  highly  unfair  to  the  candidates 
who  have  campaigned  hard  through  the  week 
and  who  deserve  your  support  now.  I  suggest 
that  you  go  on  with  the  voting  immediately." 

Hunter,  24,  is  a  graduate  sociology  student  at 
U  of  T  and  a  former  vice-president  of  SAC.  He 
said  later  that  Anderson  invited  him  to  come 
and  watch  the  proceedings  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  congress  but  he  never  thought  anything 
like  this  would  happen. 

Anderson  was  quite  upset  and  when  the  voting 
was  over,  he  launched  into  a  20-minute  tirade 
about  the  lack  of  leadership  at  the  congress  and 
the  fact  that  he  only  wanted  to  do  what  he 
thought  would  be  best  for  the  union.  Warrian 
was  elected  by  two-to-one  margin. 

Whatever  merit  there  was  in  Anderson's 
charges,  the  congress  did  evolve  a  fairly  coherent 
philosophy  of  what  a  student  is  and  what  his 
part  in  the  educational  process  should  be.  Starl- 
ing with  a  new  declaration  of  the  Canadian  stu- 
dent, delegates  went  to  pass  a  detailed  and  ex- 
tensive program  to  help  remould  Canadian  uni- 
versities. 
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Nth  ANNUAL 
ENGINEERING  FROSH  DANCE 

featuring 

Free  girls  !  Free  refreshments  ! 

The  world-famous  LGMB!  The  Engineering  cannon! 
Protection  from  upperclassmen  by  the  Brute  Force  Committee  (BFC)  ! 
and  the  69ers  ! 

Admissions;  ALL  GIRLS  FREE  if  unaccompanied 

Eng.  Frosh  free  when  wearing  tie  and  badge  and  carrying  ATL  card. 

Upperclassmen  $9.99  each  -  couples  $24.99 

(Artsmen  face  a  67%  surcharge) 

TIME:  THURS.,  8:15  P.M. 

PLACE:  DRILL  HALL,  119  ST  GEORGE  ST. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   *  FACULTY 


UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS-,  need  help? 

TOTTON'S  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  SELECTION  OF 
MONARCH  NOTES  DEALING  WITH   YOUR  COURSE 

WHY  NOT  DROP  IN  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

WE'RE  AT  111  BLOOR  ST.  W.  JUST  EAST  OF  THE  COLONNADE  -  FOR  PRICE  UST 

WRITE  OR  PHONE 

g.  i  o  n  ox  publishers;  ltd. 


PHILOSOPHY 


111  BLOOR  ST.  W.   -  922-3409 

ECONOMICS        -        SOCIOLOGY         -  EDUCATION 


ENGLISH 


New  arts  course  offers 
Degree  not  diploma 

Students  taking  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  three- 
year  course  on  art  as  appli- 
ed to  medicine  now  will  earn 
a  degree  rather  than  a  di- 
ploma. 

U  of  T  is  the  sixth  univer- 
sity in  North  America  to  of- 
fer such  a  course.  Five  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  first  degrees  in 
1969. 

Candidates  must  have  2Vj 
years  of  formal  art  educa- 
tion. The  course  comprises 
medical  and  dental  anatomy 
and  specialized  art  training. 


Ryerson  enrolment  drops 

Fall  enrolment  of  4,900  at 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Insti- 
tute is  700  below  what  was 
expected. 

Ross  Robbins,  assistant  re- 
gistrar said  the  new  com- 
munity colleges  have  a  ma  jor 
influence  on  this  drainage. 

He  expected  enrolment  to 
swell  this  week  because 
some  students  have  not  yet 
finished  summer  jobs. 


New  chairmen  appointed 

Professor  John  Andrews, 
designer  of  Scarborough 
College  and  the  new  student 
centre,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  department 
of  architecture. 

Prof.  A.  John  Dakin,  an 
authority  on  town  planning, 
has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  department  of  urban  and 
regional  planning. 


BLUE  A1\D  WHITE  SOCIETY 

FREE! 

FRESHMAN  WELCOME  DANCE 

VARSITY  ARENA  ■  Friday  Sept  22nd 

8:30  p.m. 

FEATURING  THE  A  MEN 

ADMISSION: 
FREE  FOR  FRESHMEN  WITH  A.T.L  CARD 

ALL  OTHERS  75' 
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Teach-in  will  improve  Arena  accoustics 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

The  organizers  of  the  In- 
ternational Teach  -  In  are 
making  a  determined  effort 
to  eliminate  acoustics  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  the 
event  in  Varsity  Arena  for 
the  last  two  years. 

In  1965  and  1966  the  ad- 
dresses of  Vietnam  strate- 
gists and  China  watchers 
were  garbled  in  the  sound 
system  rigged  for  the  Teach- 
ins  —  on  Revolution  and  Re- 
sponse,  and  China:  Coexist- 
ence or  Containment. 

Varsity  Arena  acoustics 
have  been  one  of  the  few 
major  black  marks  against 
the  Teach-In  operation.  The 
gigantic  intellectuals'  work- 
shop has  been  lauded  by  ali 
three  Toronto  daily  news- 
papers. 

Between  $1,000  and  $3,000 
will  be  spent  on  an  impro\- 
ed  sound  system  for  the  Var- 
sity Arena  Teach-in  sessions 
on  Oct.  20,  21  and  22,  sa\ 
the  organizers. 

Teach-in  publicity  coordi- 
nator John  Pepperell  (IV 
Trin)  said  arena  officials,  a 
CBC  sound  technician,  radio 
station  CJRT  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  last  year's 
sound)  and  a  professional 
acoustics  agency  are  discuss- 
ing the  problem. 

"Last  year  the  cluster  ol 
speakers    was    placed  too 


high  to  fill  the  arena  and 
the  floor  speakers  interfered 
with  the  cluster,"  Pepperell 
said. 

"This  year  we  will  remove 
the  floor  speakers  and  lower 
the  cluster.'" 

The  Teach-in  will  have  two 
opportunities  to  test  their 
new  sound  ideas  before  the 
weekend  sessions,  he  said. 

"If  there  is  excessive  echo, 
we  will  place  blanketing 
around  the  outside  walls  or 
open  the  windows  if  it  is 
warm  enough. 

"If  that  isn't  good  enough, 
we  will  put  up  baffles  .  .  . 
we  are  going  to  guarantee 
that  everyone  can  hear  this 
year." 

The  Teach-in  theme  this 
year  is  Religion  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Teach-in  co-chairman  Mike 
Ignatieff  (III  Trin)  explains: 
"This  isn't  about  theology 
and  the  problems  of  a  few 
monks  around  the  world. 

"We're  doing  a  dangerous 
and  exciting  thing  —  we 
want  to  analyse  what  the 
human  conscience  is  made 
of." 

Ignatieff  hopes  Religion 
and  International  Affairs 
will  ask  questions  relevant 
to  everyone: 

— Can  a  man  fight  for  his 
country? 

— When  should  he  fight  in 


Jeff  Rose  (IV  UC)  co-chairman  of  this  year's  International 
Teach-in  has  been  working  all  summer  for  the  gigantic 
intellectuals'  workshop  that  will  be  held  October  20-22. 

Housing  crisis  alarms  officials 


The  shortage  of  accommo- 
dation at  Canadian  universi- 
ties has  alarmed  students 
and  university  officials. 

The  crisis  is  most  severe 
in  Montreal  where  three  uni- 
versities  will  compete  with 
Expo  for  accommodation 
until  the  end  of  October. 

Sir  George  Williams  Uni- 
versity in  downtown  Mont- 
real must  find  living  quar- 
ters for  2,000  out-of-town 
students  without  a  single 
residence  of  its  own.  Nearby 
McGill  University  has  only 
1 .300  residence  beds  to  offer 
4,000  out-of-town  students 
and  the  University  of  Mont- 
real also  has  limited  space. 

For  immediate  relief  Si- 
mon Fraser  University  has 
provided  trailers  for  resi- 
dences. 


Students  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo  are  living  sev- 
eral miles  away  in  Kitchener 
and  commuting  to  classes. 

Only  600  of  7,000  out-of- 
town  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  can  be 
accommodated  in  residences. 
Ai  the  University  of  Guelph 
4,300  students  are  competing 
for  1,300  places. 

The  main  cause  of  the  cri- 
sis is  that  academic  facilities 
have  expanded  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in 
residence  space. 

A  study  of  the  student 
housing  situation  across  the 
country  has  been  initiated 
by  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada 
to  help  universities  solve  the 
problem. 


a  revolution? 

— What  can  he  do  for 
peace? 

— How  is  it  possible  to 
hate  a  man  of  another  reli- 
gion? 

Ignatieff  says  he  can't  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  the 
Teach-in  sessions. 

"We  may  even  discover 
that  religion  doesn't  matter," 
he  said. 

Pre-Teach  In  activities  in- 
clude panel  discussions  and 
lectures,  all  free. 

A  drama  and  film  festival 
that  is  part  of  the  Teach-in 
Program  will  be  held  Oct.  10- 
14. 

Paddy  Chayefsky's  Gideon 
and  Samuel  Beckett's  Wait- 
ing for  Godot,  various  noon- 
hour  productions  and  about 
a  dozen  films  will  be  pre 
sented  free  of  charge. 

Tickets  for  the  weekend 
sessions  will  go  on  sale  in 
early  October  at  $2  for  stu 
dents  and  $5  for  non-stu 
dents. 

Teach-in  preparations  go 
into  high  gear  this  week. 
Several  students  have  been 
working  on  them  all  sum 
mer. 

Any  students  interested  in 
working  for  the  Teach-in 
can  volunteer  at  the  ITI  of- 
fice at  91  St.  George  St. 


Ryersonians  complain 
about  transfer  rules 

LONDON,  Ont.  (Special- 
Delegates  of  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  Institute  to  the 
cent  Canadian  Union  of  Stu 
dents  congress  attacked  the 
perennial  problem  of  non- 
transferability from  Ryerson 
to  universities. 

In  a  brief,  the  delegates 
called  for  special  make-up 
courses  to  facilitate  transfer. 

Many  Ryerson  students  are 
able  to  do  university  work, 
they  said.  But  they  are  judg- 
ed only  on  the  number  of 
transferable  credits  —  and 
Ryerson  and  community  col 
lege  credits  are  not  recog- 
nized as  equivalent  to  uni- 
versity ones. 

The  students  said  that  al 
though  the  department  of 
education  holds  that  stu- 
dents can  transfer,  commu- 
nity colleges  and  institutes 
of  technology  offer  no  gen- 
eral courses  to  form  a  basis 
for  switching. 

The  brief  also  said  high 
school  students  in  technical 
or  commercial  courses  are 
facing  the  same  dilemma. 
Because  of  poor  guidance 
the  student  often  enters  a 
stream  of  education  which 
can  lead  only  to  such  insti- 
tutes as  Ryerson. 


The  Varsity  Review,  the 
weekly  supplement  which  ex- 
amines the  arts,  politics  and 
pretty  welt  anything  which 
crosses  its  collective  mind, 
hereby  summons  all  Review 
staffers  to  a  meeting. 

This  meeting  of  the  minds 
is  formally  set  for  1  p.ni.  to- 
day on  the  third  floor  at  91 
St.  George  St.,  just  above 
Harbord.  However  in  the 
best  Review  tradition  staf- 
fers are  cordially  asked  to 
drop  in  anytime  during  the 
afternoon.  Trente. 


Students    Administrative  Council 

STUDENT  PARKING  FOR  1967-1968 


REQUIREMENTS: 


Must  live  outside  15  mile 
radius  of  the  University 


APPLY  AT  SAC  OFFICE 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

SOCCER  TEAM 

PHONE  P.  BRIGG  866-5644  FOR  INFORMATION 


for  quality 
and 
service 
shop  at 


Clones 


headquarters  for  u  of  t  jackets  and  sweatshirts  ai  specie 
student  prices 


□  LD 
PORT 


Jlavoueedwilh  Rum  and  Wipe 


(People  Pleaser!) 
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ERWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

640  YONGE  ST. 

iCor.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 

Welcomes  back  all  students. 
Courteous   service   and  neat 
grooming  in  all  styles  assured 
by  A   Lie.  Barbers. 


TYPING 

Thesis,  Essays, 

Notes,  Charts 

Mimeographing 
French,  English,  Germa;- 
Electric  Typewriters 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

21  Avenue  Rd.,  Apt.  12 

922-7624 


21  YEARS  OLD?" 

When  you  turn  21 
you  ore  no  longer 
covered  by  your 
parents'  Hospital 
Insurance.  You  must 
take  out  individual 
membership  within  30 
days.  Get  your  ap- 
plication form  at  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or 
the  Commission. 


HEW  JOB? 


1  To  keep  insured  fol- 
low the  instructions 

:  on  the  Hospital  In- 
surance "Certificate 
of  Payment — Form 
104"  that  your 
present  employer  is 
required  to  give  you 
on  leaving. 


NEWLY  WED? 

.  The  "family"  Hospital  1 
'insurance  premium! 
must  now  be  paid  to 
cover  husband  and 
I  wife.  Notify  your 
I  "group"  without  de- 
lay^ if  you  both  pay 
premiums  direct,  no- 
tify the  Commission. 


Your 
ONTARIO 
HOSPITAL 
[INSURANCE 

Plan 


Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission, 
Toronto  7,  Ontario, 


photos  by  joe  weinsrock 


Why  is  she  smiling?  Best  you  should  ask  sneaky  joe. 


3R 


"University  is  the  place  for  making  new  and  lasting  friendships.' 
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This  is  an  innocent  young  freshie.  What' 


VICTORY 
BURLESQUE 

Dundas  &  Spadino 
368-5006 

Where  the  girls  ore 
Female  Amateur  Strip 
Wrestling 

'A  FIGHT 
TO  THE 
BARE  FINISH ' 


THE  WOW-WOW  GIRL 
AND  HER  ALL 
GIRLIE  REVUE 

SPECIAL  RATE 
FOR  10  OR  MORE 


we 

built  a 
better 
mouse 
trap 


Here's  the  greatest 
invention  since  contact 
lenses.  Lenslne  Is  here! 
The  new  all-fn-one  solution 
for  complete  contact 
lens  care.  You  no  longer 
have  to  keep  separate 
solutions  for  wetting, 
cleansing  and 
soaking  contacts. 
And  on  the 
bottom  of  every 
bottle  there's  a 
removable  lens 
carrying  case,  a 
Lensine  exclusive. 
Pick  up  a  bottle. 
There's  nothing 
like  it  at  any  price.  \    >  K  - 

for  contacts 


i  done  about  this  alarming  situation? 
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This  kid  says  he  doesn't  need  any 
help  from  anyone. 


He's  a  liar. 


He  learned  to  lie  when  he  learned  to  talk.  He's 
told  himself  this  lie  so  many  times  he  almost 
believes  it.  And  that  little  lie  will  become  such 
a  hang-up,  it  will  become  his  life. 

Some  people  are  trying  to  change  things 
for  kids  like  him.  They  are  students  like 
you.  They  started  last  year  in  places  like 
South  Regent  Park  Community  Hall 
Central  Neighbourhood  House  on 
Sherbourne  St.,  and  the  Dover 
court  Boys  Club. 

It's  working.  But  more  help 


is  needed.  Not  just  to  keep  kids  in  school  but  to 
help  crippled  children,  mental  patients  and 
old  people. 

If  you  think  you'd  like  to  give  somebody  a 
break,  talk  to  the  people  from  the  Social  Plan- 
ning Council.  S.A.C.  will  have  them  here  in 
the  tent  in  front  of  Hart  House,  Sept.  18  to 
22.  If  you  happen  to  miss  them  call  the 
Central  Volunteer.  Bureau,  Social 
Planning  Council  363-4971.  ' 

See  how  a  little  help  can  make  a 
kid  change  his  tune. 


Don't  turn  away  from  someone  who  doesn't  have  that  privilege. 
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SAC  raises  $4,000,000  to  finance  new  campus  centre 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  has  raised  the 
$4,000,000  required  to  cover 
the  capital  and  construction 
costs  of  the  long-awaited 
student  centre. 

Sources  of  the  money  are 
the  Ontario  government's  de- 
partment of  university  af- 
fairs —  $2,000,000;  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  by  way  of  a 
long-term  leasing  arrange- 
ment —  $1,837,500;  and  the 
building    and  development 


funds  of  the  university  — 
$162,500. 

The  Student  Centre  will  be 
located  on  the  south  west 
corner  of  Russell  and  St. 
George  streets.  Tenders  are 
expected  to  be  called  in 
March,  1968,  and  construc- 
tion should  be  completed  by 
May,  1969. 

Details  of  the  financing 
and  acceptance  of  the  final 
architectural  drawings  were 
approved  at  a  special  SAC 


meeting  held  in  early  Au- 
gust. 

The  crucial  area  in  the  fi- 
nancial negotiations  was  the 
amount  of  money  SAC  could 
obtain  from  a  chartered 
bank  or  trust  company. 

Although  there  are  12  such 
institutions  in  Ontario,  SAC 
was  able  to  attract  only  two 
serious  offers  for  considera- 
tion at  the  special  meeting. 

After  a  short  debate,  coun- 
cil accepted  a  proposal  from 


SAC  commission  reports  on  bookstore 


The  perennial  confronta- 
tion between  students  and 
the  University  of  Toronto 
bookstore  may  be  greatly 
modified  this  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  report  written  by 
Iwo  Students  Administrative 
Council  members. 

David  Nitkin  of  the  ser- 
vices commission,  and  Larry 
Moncik,  the  bookstore  rep- 
resentative, spent  the  sum- 
mer collecting  and  organiz- 
ing detailed  information 
from  the  eight  major  Can- 
adian publishers,  every  Can- 
adian campus,  and  all  the 
Co-op  bookstores  across  the 


country. 

By  comparing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  bookstores 
with  that  of  U  of  T's,  in 
terms  of  ownership,  profit 
margin  and  services  offered, 
Nitkin  and  Moncik  hope  to 
answer  the  question:  "In 
comparison,  do  we  have  a 
good  bookstore,  or  don't, 
we?" 

Nitkin  said  that  in  some 
areas  the  U  of  T  operation 
"leads  the  country,"  but  in 
others  it  lags  far  behind. 

However,  judging  by  the 
"very  approachable"  altitude 
of  the  director  of  the  U  of  T 


Housing 


(from  poge  1) 

long  term  leases  and  secur- 
ity deposits  are. 

"The  great,  great  problem 
is  for  married  students  and 
young  faculty  couples,  espec- 
ially those  with  kids,"  said 
Mrs.  Jaffary. 

These  couples  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  finding  accomo- 
dation and  when  they  do  it 
is  generally  beyond  their 
finances.  - 

The  planned  married-stu- 
dents' quarters  is  the  first 
effort  made  by  the  univer- 
sity and  the  government  to 
alleviate  the  problem. 

Mrs.  Jaffary  and  two 
others  work  full  time  at  the 
housing  service  and  in  the 
summers  are  joined  by  three 
student  assistants. 

Tliey  attempt  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  list  of  all 
available  space  near  the  uni- 
versity. 


During  the  past  week  new 
listings  amounted  to  only 
half  the  students  registering 
with  the  housing  service. 

"You  have  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  get  accomodation  be- 
cause people  don't  want  to 
hold  even  security  deposits 
on  empty  rooms,"  said  Mrs. 
Jaffary. 

Seven  people  have  refused 
not  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion  so 
far  this  month  and  have 
been  taken  off  the  housing 
list  in  accordance  with  the 
pledge  they  are  required  to 
sign  that  they  will  not  refuse 
admission  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed  or  colour. 

"People  just  aren't  listed 
if  they  discriminate,"  said 
Mrs.  Jaffary. 

"I  am  not  able  to  inspect 
all  the  accomodation  by  any 
matter.  We  remove  from  the 
list  not  because  of  the  type 
of  accomodation  but  because 
of  ethical  practices. 

"If  the  accomodation  is 
horrible,  tell  us." 


Press,  Marsh  Jeanneret,  Nit- 
kin feels  that  any  concrete 
suggestions  from  the  stu- 
dents through  SAC  will  be 
taken  seriously. 

The  report,  to  be  tabled 
at  the  SAC  meeting  Oct.  4, 
will  present  three  well-doc 
umented  alternatives  to  the 
representatives  —  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo,  to  obtain 
a  government  subsidy  in  llie 
form  of  a  greater  portion  of 
the  university's  grants  or  to 
start  a  co-operative  opera- 
tion. 

Nitkin  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  "student  involve- 
ment" in  the  bookstore  issue 
and  urges  students  with 
ideas  concerning  reform  of 
the  bookstore  to  contact  him 
through  the  SAC  office. 

He  hopes  that  the  course 
SAC  chooses  will  lead  to 
"significant  steps"  forward 
which  he  feels  the  entire 
student  body  wants. 


RPI  approves  Eyeopener 

Ryerson  Polytechnical  In- 
stitute last  week  voted  ap- 
proval for  a  second  campus 
newspaper  there. 

Tom  Thorne  was  appoint- 
ed editor  of  the  new  paper, 
The  Eyeopener.  Annual  pub- 
lishing costs  were  estimated 
at  $4,500,  to  be  paid  by  the 
council. 

Thorne  condemned  The 
Ryersonian  for  its  "censor- 
ship" and  said,  "The  Eye- 
opener  will  protect  itself 
from  censorship  by  running 
two  opinions  on  all  subjects 
where  it  is  possible  to  do 


the  Bank  of  Montreal  which 
included  $1,837,000  as  pre- 
payment on  a  50  year  lease 
on  8,500  square  feet  of  com- 
mercial space  spread  over 
three  levels  of  the  Centre. 

The  bank  also  demanded 
a  monopoly  on  the  construc- 
tion of  bank  branches  lo- 
cated within  the  confines  of 
the  St.  George  campus. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  the  Bank  of  Mont- 
real offer  represented  almost 
four  times  as  much  as  the 
University  of  British  Colum- 
bia was  able  to  raise  last 
year  for  its  student  centre. 

The  council  rejected  an 
offer  from  the  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce 
calling  for  prepayment  of 
$760,000  plus  a  loan  of  $1,- 
000,000  to  be  repaid  over  25 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  capital 


costs,  SAC  faces  an  esti- 
mated annual  operating  defi- 
cit of  $17,000  on  the  Centre. 

A  portion  of  this  amount 
will  be  offset  by  rentals 
from  other  commercial  fa- 
cilities (barber  shop,  drug 
store,  beauty  salon )  included 
in  the  building. 

SAC  has  already  agreed  in 
principle  that  the  remaining 
operating  deficit  should  be 
covered  by  an  increase  in  the 
$8  a  student  SAC  fee. 

Raising  the  capital  funds 
leaves  one  obstacle  prevent- 
ing the  calling  of  tenders  — 
approval  of  the  plans  by  the 
board  of  governors. 

However,  Faulkner  ex- 
pects little  if  any  delay  from 
the  university  administra- 
tion. 

"We're  all  very  happy  that 
the  Centre  project  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  reality." 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

OPENING  ADDRESS 

To  Students  and  Staff 
by 

MR.  /.  H.  SWORD 

Acting  President 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18 

AT  2  P.M. 
CONVOCATION  HALL 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

A  Centennial  Professor  for  September 

DR.  CHARLES  H.  TOWNES 

Professor  of  Large,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNER 

will  give  a  public  lecture  on 

MASERS  AND  LASERS 

Present  and  Future 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  at  4  p.m. 

CONVOCATION  HALL 


the  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


DUY  AND  SELL  YOUR  TEXTS 


AT  THE 


BOOK  EXCHANGE 


91  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 


SEPT.  18-22,  25-29  -  9.30  to  5.30 


A  SAC  SERVICE 
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SOMETHING  TO  REMEMBER 

OFFICIAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
CREST  INSIGNIA 

CREST  INSIGNIA,  PINS, 
CHARMS  AND  RINGS 

may  only  be  obtained  through 

The  Students  Administrative  Council 


(SAC.  BLDG.) 


A.  EARL  EDWARDS 

INSIGNIA  SMELLERS 


Telephone  483-4212. 


1536  BAYVIEW  AVENUE 

TORONTO  17 


FRESHMEN 

NEW  MEMBERS  EVENING 
AT 

HART  HOUSE 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21 


7  TO  9  P.M. 
FREE  REFRESHMENTS 


GREAT  HALL 


HART  HOUSE 
BARBER  SHOP 

4  CHAIRS 

OPEN: 

8:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday 

PRICE:  $1.50 

1  Reservations  Chair 

Telephone  928-2431 


CUS  redefines  educational  goals; 
demands  equality  of  opportunity 


LONDON,  Ont.  (Special)  — 
The  main  result  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Students  Con- 
gress held  earlier  this  month 
was  a  redefinition  of  the 
goals  of  education  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Delegates  approved  a  pro- 
gram for  universal  accessi- 
bility to  universities.  Mate- 
rial, economic  and  social 
barriers  to  equality  of  edu- 
cation opportunity  would  be 
removed  by: 

— creating  educational  alter- 
natives at  all  levels  through 
free  universities  and  free 
and  intensive  criticism  of 
education; 

— adoption  of  a  system  of 
student  stipends; 

-programs  to  reform  the 
quality  of  education; 
— increased    financial  sup- 
port for  higher  education  by 
all  governmental  levels. 

Lobbies  will  aim  at  aboli- 
tion of  tuition  fees  and  bur- 
sary means  tests. 

CUS  had  its  own  budget 
problems  this  year. 

Due  to  an  error  in  the  bud- 
get, an  allotment  of  $26,000 
was  spent  twice.  The  profits 
of  $18,000  from  CUS'  Expo 
hostels  and  a  budget  saving 
of  $11,000  saved  the  day. 

Finance  committee  chair- 
man Dave  Haye,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia, 
said  a  fee  levy  increase  to  75 
from  65  cents  a  student  is 
required  for  the  coming 
year. 

Four  members— UBC,  Sas- 
katoon, York  University,  and 
St.  Patrick's  College  —  said 
they  would  leave  if  fees 
went  up. 

This  threat  prompted  an 
amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  give  members  one 
year  to  pay  fee  increases, 
provided  such  members  paid 
fees  at  the  previous  year's 
level. 

A  resolution  was  passed 
binding  members  to  either 
withdraw  before  the  second 
day  of  a  national  congress 
or  stay  until  the  next  con- 
gress. 

Student  governments  were 
encouraged  to  seek  reform 
of  the  structures  of  univer- 
sity government  so  all  the 
members  of  the  academic 


community  —  student,  fa- 
culty, administration  and 
employees  —  fully  partici- 
pate in  decision  making. 

The  resolution  also  calls 
on  students  to  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  decision-making 
bodies  "which  routinely  fol- 
low a  policy  of  secret  deci- 
sion making." 

Members  of  the  congress 
also  agreed  to  create  pro- 
grams for  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

A  resolution  suggests  such 
programs  take  the  form  of 
newspaper  workshops,  inter- 
council  meetings,  and  semi- 
nars. 

It  urges  members  to  work 
to  establish  the  unity  of  high 
school  students  in  the  for- 
mation of  regional  unions 
"which  may  choose  as  a  fed- 
eration to  affiliate  with  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents." 


the  Indian  in  terms  of  his 
legal  position  and  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  accept  the  Indian 
community  as  a  full  part  of 
society." 

To  implement  the  program 
CUS  will  work  primarily 
with  young  Indians. 

The  issue  of  membership 
in  the  International  Student 
Conference  and  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students 
was  discussed,  but  the  mo- 
tion for  isolation  was  finally 
defeated. 

The  ISC  has  been  steadily 
losing  members  and  prestige 
since  if  was  revealed  as  a 
CIA  fund  repository  earlier 
this  year. 

CUS  has  associate  status 
in  the  ISC,  which  it  now  will 
retain  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  ISC's  attempts  to 
free  itself  from  the  CIA. 


The  congress  moved  to 
withdraw  support  of  a  study 
of  student  housing  under- 
taken by  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada. 

The  study  was  criticized 
for  not  including  student 
and  faculty  representatives. 
The  congress  also  objected 
to  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  study,  which,  they  said, 
implies  that  "students  need 
to  be  housed  as  zoo  animals 
need  care  and  feeding." 

Delegates  decided  that 
CUS  will  participate  in  the 
founding  of  the  Canadian 
Housing  Foundation  which 
will  examine  public  housing 
in  Canada,  also  conducting 
their  own  survey  geared  at 
securing  recognition  of  hous- 
ing priorities  by  university 
administrations  and  lobby- 
ing governments  to  give  capi- 
tal grants  for  residences. 

A  resolution  supporting  an 
active  student  role  in  Indian 
Affairs  was  passed. 

The  resolution  seeks  solu- 
tions to  "lack  of  freedom  of 


Those  who  supported  the 
isolationist  motion  contend- 
ed that  the  international 
unions  were  cold  war  "tools 
detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  co-operative  stu- 
dent community. 

The  congress  called  for 
cessation  of  American  bomb- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  and  total 
withdrawal  from  the  area. 

It  urged  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  openly  advocate 
American  disengagemen  t , 
and  to  drop  its  policy  of 
"quiet  diplomacy." 

CUS  also  voted  to  aid 
draft  objector  organizations 
in  the  U.S.  by  providing 
them  with  communication 
and  technical  support. 

The  motion  also  calls  for 
support  for  blood  drives  and 
fund  drives  for.  victims  of 
the  Vietnam  war  on  both 
sides. 

The  program  is  to  be  ac- 
companied with  participa- 
tion in  the  "International 
Week  of  Support  for  Viet- 
nam" organized  on  a  global 
basis  by  the  IUS. 


Quebec  announces  student  aid  changes 


GUYS 


A 
N 
D 


DOLLS 


WANT  TO  GET 

S  T 


TURNED  ON  WITH 


Snatch  some  scratch 
Tame  some  game 
Perfume  the  soul  with  music 

„H*»T"Ol'Si  FALL  DANCES 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23  &  30 

Daneina  to  4  Annihilating  Bands  9  to  Midnight 

Sl.OO/penon 

Tickets  at  Hall  Porter's  Desk 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
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QUEBEC  (VNS)  —  Sev- 
eral changes  in  the  Quebec 
government's  program  of 
student  aid  were  announced 
Sept.  2. 

Jerome  Proulx,  chairman 
of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee on  education  an- 
nounced that  the  govern- 
ment would  recognize  the 
needs  of  married  students. 
Tax  exemptions  of  20  per 


cent  will  be  granted  to  stu- 
dents at  the  college  level 
and  exemptions  of  50  per- 
cent to  students  at  univer- 
sity  level. 

Mr.  Proulx  said  that 
working  mothers  would 
receive  a  $1,500  exemption 
and  that  tuition  fees  will  be 
reduced  for  students  at 
teacher's  college  whose  aca- 
demic grades  warrant  it. 


UGEQ  elects  English-speaking  member 


QUEBEC  (VNS)  —  Victor 
Rabinovitch  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity has  been  elected  in- 
ternational vice-president  of 
the  Union  Generale  des  Etu- 
diants  du  Quebec. 

He  is  the  first  English 
speaking  student  to  sit  on 
the  executive  of  the  Quebec 
student  union,  whose  official 


language  is  French. 

Rabinovitch,  21,  was  a 
leader  of  the  join-UGEQ 
movement  at  McGill  campus 
last  year.  He  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  University, 
which  advocates  university 
reform. 


HERE  &  JM 


Estonians  finance  Tartu  college 


The  combined  forces  of 
the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council,  Toronto's  Esto- 
nian community  and  the 
Campus  Co-op  are  working 
to  construct  a  unique  16-sto- 
rey  residence  at  the  corner 
of  Madison  and  Bloor  St. 

The  top  15  floors  of  the 
proposed  residence,  Tartu 
College,  will  be  divided  into 
apartments  containing  single 
rooms  with  a  common  kit- 
chen, a  washroom,  storage 
space  and  a  large  living 
room. 

The  ground  floor  will  have 
an  area  set  aside  for  a  re- 
staurant in  compliance  with 
city  zoning  laws.  The  ba- 
sement will  be  divided  into 
various  large  common  eating 
areas. 

The  apartments  will  be  ful- 
ly furnished  including  kit- 
chen equipment. 

Although  still  in  the  plann- 
ing stages  the  residence  is 
sure  of  a  $200,000  grant  from 
the  Estonian  community. 

The  rest  is  to  come  from 
Central  Mortage  and  Housing 
Corp. 

Originally  called  Interna- 
tional House,  the  building 
has  been  re-named  Tartu 
College  after  a  famous  uni- 
versity town  in  Estonia.  The 
name  has  special  significance 


to  Estonians  since  the  Trea- 
ty of  Tartu  in  1920  recogniz- 
ed Estonia's  national  inde- 
pendence from  Russia. 

Advisors  from  Campus  Co- 
op say  that  foreign  students 
•  would  be  attracted  to  the 
single-room-plus-kitchen  ar- 
rangement and  that  the  price 
would  be  within  the  range 
foreign  students  could  af- 
ford. 

SAC  has  found,  however, 
that  foreign  students  like  to 
live  as  cheaply  as  possible 
during  the  school  year  so 
they  can  travel  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

Most  applicants  to  the 
housmg  service  want  rooms 
at  $11  to  $12  a  week. 

First  plans  for  Tartu  Col- 
lege called  for  a  rate  of  $65 
a  month  but  changes  in  floor 
plans  to  make  better  use  of 
floor  space  will  allow  more 
people  on  each  floor  and 
will  lower  the  rent. 

The  prices  for  these  apart- 
ments are  also  expected  to 
be  more  stable  than  those 
for  residences  and  increase 
at  a  slower  rate  since  the 
only  variable  will  be  increas 
ing  land  taxes. 

"Tartu  College  is  not  des 
igned  to  provide  really  low- 
cost  housing,"  said  SAC  Vice- 
President  John  Treleaven  rn 


his  summer  report  to  coun- 
cil. 

"But  it  will  be  slightly  be- 
low university  residence 
costs  and  offer  a  type  of 
accomodation  to  the  student 
which  is  unique. 

"SAC  will  probably  be- 
come rental  agents  for  the 
building  and  develop  the  ne- 
cessary governing  structure, 
gradually  relinquishing  its 
control  to  the  members  of 
the  house." 

Although  they  are  contri- 
buting approximately  10  per 
cent,  the  Estonians  are  not 
interested  in  exercising  con 
trol  over  the  structure. 

Their  only  request  has 
been  that  their  campus  club 
be  given  priority  on  reserv- 
ing one  of  the  basement  com- 
mon areas. 

"The  date  when  construc- 
tion will  begin  is  still  indefi- 
nite but  the  building  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  two 
years  from  now,"  said  SAC 
President  Tom  Faulkner. 


New  commission  appointed  by  Davis 


Education  Minister  Wil- 
liam Davis  has  appointed  a 
government  commission  to 
define  the  role  of  all  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  the 
province. 

One  student  representative 
will  work  on  the  commis- 
sion. He  will  be  one  of  12 
part-time  members  assisting 
the  three  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 


Mr.  Davis  intends  the  com- 
mission to  "clarify  . . .  once 
and  for  all  that  no  able  stu- 
dent in  this  province  will 
ever  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  proceed  to  higher 
education  if  he  has  the  de- 
sire and  the  ability  to  do  so, 

The  commission  is  to  re 
port  back  to  the  governmen 
within  18  months. 


Engineers  feeling  job  squeeze 


Engineers,  scientists  and 
executives  this  year  are  hav- 
ing a  tougher  time  finding 
jobs  than  they  did  last  year. 

The  Technical  Service 
Council,  a  non-profit  place- 
ment service,  says  many 
firms  have  been  laying  off 
architects,  civil  engineers 
and  draftsmen.   Small  num- 


bers have  been  laid  off  in  the 
food,  appliance,  automotive 
and  electronics  industries, 

Reduced  capital  expendi- 
tures on  factories,  tight  mo- 
ney, uncertainty  about  bu 
siness  prospects  and  increas- 
ing professional  salaries  have 
prompted  the  layoffs,  the  re- 
port says. 


CUS  passes  student  declaration 


LONDON,  Ont.  ( Special)— 
The  recent  congress  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students 
declared  top  priority  for  im- 
plementation of  its  "declai-a- 
tion  of  the  Canadian  stu- 
dent." 

The  declaration,  passed 
Sept.  6,  calls  education  a 
"contributive  social  process 
aimed  at  expanding  man's 
social  and  natural  environ- 
ment." 

Students  have  the  right  to 
establish  free  student  asso- 


ciations, the  declaration  says. 
The  student  can  make  his 
own  basic  decisions  about 
his  intellectual  activity  and 
the  goals  of  institutions  he 
attends. 

The  student  "has  the  right 
to  be  free,"  the  declaration 
says,  "to  continue  his  edu- 
cation without  any  material, 
economic,  social  or  psycho- 
logical barriers  created  by 
the  absence  of  real  equality 
of  essential  condition." 


Or.  Edwards  receives  appointment 

Dr.  Murray  D.  Edwards  has  Ross  has  announced, 

been  appointed  associate  di-  Dr.  Edwards  will  be  ces- 

rector  of  the  centre  for  con-  ponsible  for  the  development 

tinuing  education,  York  Uni-  of  studies  in  the  arts  and 

versity  president  Murray  G.  communications. 


MONDAY 

Professor  C.  H.  ^nes:  Mosers  ond 

9  p.m. 

Muds  freshmen  welcome  dance.  Var- 


sity Arena.   Nurses  free    enaineers  71 
cents,  other  boys  50  cents   9  75 
TUESDAY 

McLennan  Physicol  Laboratories. 


CLASSIFIED 


«""J°  fNGASED!  Send   or  phone 
todoy  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  ond  Co 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702! 

EXPERT    TYPIST.    Electric  mochine. 

acc"rote,  personalized  service 
Wide    experience    in    thesis.  Reason- 


Jjm  r,1t<is'  Miss  lfl!ne  Kenyon,  923- 
401 1   (day  or  evening). 

mJf  .*v*'>A|«-Royal  York  Rd.  & 
Richview  S.de  Rd.  To  campus  via  Bloor 
St.  &  Kingswoy.  Will  modify  schedule 
JL2S°™l°aa,°  °"  Possets.  Reo- 
sonable  rotes.  241-6736. 


ARTISTS'  WORKSHOP 

Now  in  its  seventeenth  year 
And  still  the  best  place  to  learn 
To  draw  or  paint  or  sculpt 
Or  pot  or  Act  or  take  photographs 
Calendar  from 

602A  MARKHAM  STREET 

TORONTO  4.  ONTARIO  .  PHONE  531-5764.5 


uYes  you  can 
continue  your 
education." 


ONTARIO 
STUDENT 
AWARDS 
1067-1088 


This  booklet  shows  you  how 
you  can  get  financial  help. 

Do  you  plan  to  attend  a  university 
or  other  post-secondary  institution? 
Do  you  need  financial  assistance? 

To  learn  whether  you  can  qualify 
under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
program,  obtain  this  brochure  from 
your  secondary  school,  or  from  the 
institution  of  your  choice 
or  write  to: 
Student  Awards 

Department  of 
Univer  sity  Affairs, 

481  University  Avenue 
Toronto  2 
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SPEED  READING  COURSE 

Sam*   ai  taught  at   Yok,   Harvard,   Cornell  and  McGill 

Universities  of  Chicago   and  Michigan 

TRIPLE  YOUR  STARTING  SPEED 
GUARANTEED 

You  attend  once  twice,  three  or  more  times  per  week  or  every  day. 
Firifati  )n  one  to  two  weeks  —  complete  course.  Study  in  your  free  time 
days  or  evenings.  —  fit  sessions  Into  class  schedules. 

PRIVATE   INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

ALSO  —  BASIC  SPEED  WRITING 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 
131    8LOOR  ST.  VY.  —  COLONNADE  921-4022 


HART  HOUSE 
TUCK  SHOP 

★  100%  Nylon  Jackets  (White  &  Navy) 
•*-  Jeans  (beige  and  blue) 
+  Gym  Equipment 
*  Briefs  and  Dress  Sox 
~k  Dress  Pants 
•k  Dress  Shirts  and  School  Ties 
*  Umbrellas 

HOURS: 

MONDAY  -  FRIDAY  9:00  -  5:00  P.M. 


Faulkner  charges  ridings  closed 


Bad  timing  of  the  issuing 
of  writs  for  the  Oct.  17  pro- 
vincial election  may  prevent 
students  from  voting  in  rid- 
ings on  campus,  student* 
council  president  Tom  Faulk- 
ner charged  yesterday. 

Places  on  campus  where 
students  are  now  living  were 
enumerated  before  the  stu- 
dents returned  for  classes. 

The  result — students  must 
fill  out  applications  to  vote 
in  their  on-campus  ridings 
and  then  present  the  appii- 


GETTING  ENGAGED? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 

On  request  we  will  forward  o 
booklet  "The  Day  You  Buy  A 
Diamond",  outlining  what  you 
should  expect  ond  get  when  you 
invest  in  a  diamond  and  how  we 
can  save  you  a  greot  deal  of 
money  on  this  purchase. 

Diamond  Dealers 
"The  Colonnade" 
Suite   461,  Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


HUGH    PROCTOR    &  CO. 


MEN  WANTED 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB  AUDITIONS 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21  4-6  p.m  —  MUSIC  ROOM 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25      4-6  p.m  —  MUSIC  ROOM 

66-67  Members  and  those  who  were  successful  in  Spring  Auditions 

FIRST  REHEARSAL  -  TUESDAY  19  SEPTEMBER 
GREAT  HALL  -  7  P.M. 


cations  in  person  to  a  revis- 
ing officer. 

As  many  as  2,000  students 
could  be  affected  by  this 
procedure,  a  campaign  man- 
ager for  a  St.  Andrew -St. 
Patrick  riding  candidate 
said. 

St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick,  ex- 
tending south  of  Dupont  St. 
and  west  of  University  Ave., 
is  the  riding  in  which  most 
student  voters  find  them- 
selves. 

Revising  officers  will  be 
available  Oct  2,  3  and  4  ai 
restricted  times,  Faulkner 
said. 


Faulkner  said  that  no- 
where in  the  election  rules 
does  it  say  voters  wishing  to 
change  ridings  must  appeal 
before  a  revising  officer. 

He  hopes  SAC  will  be  able 
to  provide  lawyers  to  notar- 
ize statements  for  students 
filling  out  the  change-ot- 
riding  applications  so  they 
don't  have  to  appear  befoiv 
the  revising  officers. 

Otherwise,  line-ups  and  in- 
convenience could  be  prob- 
lems for  voting  students, 
Faulkner  said. 

The  change-of-riding  appli- 
cations are  available  at  the 
SAC  office. 


SAC  urges:  Make  education  an  issue 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  will  encourage 
students  to  make  education 
an  issue  in  the  Oct.  17  pro- 
vincial election. 

SAC  president  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  last  night  that  he 
wants  students  to  go  to  po- 
litical meetings  and  "fire 
questions  on  education"  at 
the  candidates. 

"Too  often  candidates  call 
for  lower  taxes  and  pledge 
more  services  and  leave  it 
it  that." 

Faulkner  is  urging  stu- 
dents to  attend  a  meeting  at 
4  p.m.  Thursday  in  the  East 
Hall  of  University  College  to 
discuss  student  participation 
in  the  election  in  the  follow- 
ing areas'. 

— Programs  to  get  candi- 
dates and  party  leaders  to 
speak  on  campus,  possibly 
with  all  parties  represented 
at  the  same  time; 


— Workshops  to  discuss 
the  policies  of  candidates, 
particularly  education; 

— The  organization  of  a 
clipping  service  to  provide 
students  with  information  on 
issues  before  they  attend  po- 
litical meetings; 

— The  organization  and 
transportation  of  teams  of 
students  to  attend  political 
meetings  throughout  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Faulkner  said  SAC  Will  not 
endorse  a  slate  of  candidates. 

But,  he  said,  "SAC  not  on- 
ly wants  students  to  vote,  we 
want  them  to  vote  progres- 
sively." 

The  Ontario  Union  of  Stu- 
dents has  made  plans  to  pu- 
blish a  booklet  about  the 
candidates  and  the  issues  so 
that  students  will  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently.  Faulkner 
said. 


Macpherson  committee  mum  on  report 


A  veil  of  secrecy  has  de- 
scended upon  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Mac- 
pherson committee  on  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science. 

"O  u  r  recommendations 


ACID  TEST 


IF  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  THESE  CAPITOL  LONC  PLAYS. 
YOU  NEED  THEM  NOW... 

P.S.  THERE'S  LOTS  MORE  AT 


347 


YONGE  ST. 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  AND  BEST  KNOWN  RECORD  STORE 

"EVEN  THE  BUS  STOPS  AT  SAM'S  DOOR" 


"OPEN 

TO  MIDNITE" 
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shall  not  be  for  public  con- 
sumption until  the  report 
has  been  approved  by  the 
president,"  committee  mem- 
ber Professor  Ramsay  Cook 
said  last  night. 

Other  committee  members 
insisted  they  didn't  know 
when  the  report  would  be 
published,  and  all  refused 
to  divulge  its  contents. 

The  Macpherson  commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship, 
of  C.  B,  Macpherson,  a  poli- 
tical economy  professor,  was 
formed  last  year  to  investi- 
gate teaching  procedures 
and  course  content  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science. 

Prof.  Macpherson  is  cur- 
rently on  sabbatical  leave  in 
England. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  he  intends  to  write 
today  to  acting  University 
Presdient  J.  H.  Sword  for 
information  as  to  the  release 
date  and,  distribution  arr- 
angements for  the  report. 

Faulkner  said  he  expects 
the  report,  currently  in  the 
hands  of  the  University  ol 
Toronto  Press,  to  be  avail- 
able within  two  weeks. 

"I  have  heard  that  it  will 
be  sold  by  the  bookstore  at 
a  nominal  price  to  cover 
printing  costs,"  he  said. 

The  report  must  be  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  Pres- 
ident Claude  Bissell  and  un- 
dergo a  thorough  review 
from  the  more  than  30  de- 
partments which  comprise 
the  faculty. 


Stats  show  intramural 
sports  activity  down 


The  academic  year  1966-67, 
the  first  for  non-compulsory 
freshman  physical  education, 
proved  to  be  a  mixed  suc- 
cess for  the  Department  of 
Intramural  Athletics. 

Officials  of  the  Department 
were  pleased  with  the  use 
by  freshmen  of  Hart  House 
facilities.  They  did  not  note 
any  significant  decrease  in 
participation  in  the  Varsity 
Sports  and  Fitness  Program. 

In  the  larger  field  of  intra- 
mural  athletics  however, 
there  was  a  marked  decline 
in  participation.  Statistics  in- 
dicate that  while  total  male 
registration  rose  by  800, 
there  was  a  decline  of  10  per 
cent  in  overall  participation. 
This  figure  includes  a  drop 
of  four  per  cent  in  freshman 
intramural  activity. 

With  the  ingrained  mathe- 
matical ability  so  common 
in  Varsity  Sportsies.  we  were 
able  to  reduce  the  raw  fi- 
gures and  calculate  (using 
logs)  the  awards  for  best  and 
worst  performance  by  a  col- 
lege or  faculty,  living  or 
dead.    Ignoring  P.H.E.  (for 


obvious  reasons)  our  prize 
for  greatest  participation 
goes  to  the  hardy  woodsmen 
of  Forestry  who,  out  of  a 
registration  of  83  males,  par- 
ticipated a  total  of  144  times 
(try  that  one,  you  math  ge- 
nii). 

Our  Fitness  Award  this 
year  goes  once  again  to  the 
athletes  of  University  Col- 
lege, who  had  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  their  population 
involved  in  intramural 
sports. 

For  the  benefit  of  any 
freshmen  who  may  not  yet 
be  aware  of  the  facilities  at 
Hart  House,  the  Varsity 
Sports  and  Fitness  Program, 
including  such  activities  as 
weight  lifting,  fencing  and 
boxing,  begins  the  week  of 
October  16. 

To  join  a  team  in  Intra- 
mural Sports,  freshmen 
should  report  to  their  own 
college  or  faculty  athletic  as- 
sociation. All  general  inqui- 
ries should  be  made  at  the 
Intramural  Office,  room  106, 
in  Hart  House. 


Help  wanted  now  for 
undermanned  sportsies 


Men.  Are  you  interested 
in  women,  and  sports?  Is 
your  idol  the  Fugs  or 
lohnny  Bower?  Or  are  you 
just  looking  for  an  excuse 
to  skip  classes? 

If  you  have  any  or  all 
of  these  qualifications 
then  you  are  a  prime  can- 
didate for  enshrinement 
as  a  Varsity  sportsie. 

Women.  Are  you  dying 
to  meet  those  handsome 
football  players?  Do  you 
want  to  see  your  name  in 
print?  Qr  are  you  just 
interested  in  impressing 
your  boyfriend? 

Then  you  too  are  destin- 
ed to  become  a  Varsity 
sportsie. 

If  you  have  any  of  the 
above  qualifications,  i.e., 


you  are  male,  female,  illi- 
tarate,  and  can  drink  and 
you  have  some  interest  in 
sports,  the  Varsity  sports 
section  needs  you.  (Young 
ladies,  you  are  always 
welcome  in  the  Varsity 
sports  office). 

Therefore,  there  will  be 
an  operational  meeting  at 
1:15  pjn.  to-day  on  the 
second  floor  of  91  St. 
George,  the  Media  build- 
ing just  around  the  corner 
from  Hoskin  Ave.  Fresh- 
ies,  please  note:  don't  be 
alarmed  by  the  ugly,  un- 
couth demeanor  of  the 
clods  in  the  news  office. 
Ignore  them  and  walk 
straight  into  the  gleaming 
new  sports  office  facing 
St.  George. 


Hockey  and  football 
ducats  on  sale  Fri 

Student  coupon  books  for 
home  football  and  hockey 
games  will  go  on  sale  beginn- 
ing Friday,  September  22,  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Main  Libra- 
ry. These  books  will  also  be 
sold  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 27,  and  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 6. 

Football  books  will  sell  for 
$2.50  each  while  the  hockey 
ducats  are  $1.50  a  book.  The 
cost  of  each  book  represents 
an  increase  of  fifty  cents  to 
handle  rising  expenses. 

Each  A.T.L.  card-toting-stu- 
dent  will  be  entitled  to  pur- 
chase  one   book   for  each 


sport  as  well  as  a  guest  book 
lor  a  friend. 

The  books  will  admit  hol- 
ders to  four  football  games, 
including  one  e  x  h  i  b  i  t  i  o  n 
match  and  eight  league  hoc- 
key games. 

The  tickets  in  these  books 
admit  students  to  special 
student  sections  at  the  Sta- 
dium and  the  Arena. 

Prices  for  playoff  games, 
if  any,  are  established  by  In- 
tercollegiate agreement.  Tic- 
,  for  any  playoff  games 
are  not  included  in  the  cou- 
pon books. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 
STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

$3,00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hart  House  Theatre  offers  a  Student  Subscription  at  $3.00  for  the  four  alU 
University  productions.  The  student  rate  will  be  $1.00  for  o  single  per- 
formance. Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  same  seats  and  performance  even- 
ings for  the  entire  season.  Two  tickets  only  on  each  A.T.L.  card. 


CASTE 
THE  DEVILS 
THE  SHEEP  WELL 


1967-68  SEASON 

by  Tom  Robertson. 
Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 
Friday,  Oct.  20  to  Saturday,  Oct.  28 

by  John  Whiting. 
Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 
Friday,  Nov.  24  to  Saturday,  Dec.  2 

by  Lope  de  Vega. 
Directed  by  Leon  Major 
Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 


JOHN  GABRIEL 
BORKMAN 

Box  Office  open  10:00  to  5:00 


by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
Ginsbury.  Directed  by  Leon  Major. 
Friday,  Mar.  1  to  Soturday,  Mar.  9 


923-5244 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

ADDITIONS 

Auditions  ore  now  being  held  for 

CASTE,  directed  by  Brian  Meeson 

AND 

THE  DEVILS,  directed  by  Peter  Ebert 

Auditions  begin  on  October  2  for 

THE  SHEEP  WELL  and  JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 

directed  by  Leon  Major 

For  an  appointment  phone  923-7193  or  call  at  the  Theatre  offices 


FOOTBALL  HOCKEY 

$2.50  $1.50 

Student  Tickets 

SEPARATE  COUPON  BOOKS  admitting  to  the  student  sections  ot  Varsity 
Stadium  and  Varsity  Arena  will  be  sold  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  22.  The 
coupons  admit  owner  to  the  student  sections  at  the  Stadium  and  Arena  on  o 
"first  come  best  seat"  basis  for  each  of  the  football  and  hockey  games  listed 
below: 


FOOTBALL  —  $2.50 

Sept.  30  Western 

(pre-seoson) 

Oct.  7  McGill 
Oct.  28  Queens 

(Homecoming) 
Nov.  4  Western 
Nov.  18  Play-off 


( If  game  is  played  i 
titles  owner   10  one 
$1.50). 


Toronto,  this  coupon  en- 
ticket  at   special   price  of 


HOCKEY  —  $1.50 

Dec.  1  Queen's 
Dec.  8  McGill 
Dec.  15  Laval 
Jan.  12  Guelph 
Feb.  2  McMaster 
Feb.  4  Montreal 
(Sunday) 

Feb.  9  Waterloo 
Feb.  16  Western 


GUEST  BOOKS:  Each  sluden:  may  purchase  one  additional  book  which  will  admit  a  guest  in  the 
student  section,  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  University.  Guest  books  are  sold  at  the  same  price, 
one  only  to  each  holder  of  an  Athletic  Membership  Card. 

Bring  your  Athletic  Membership  Card.  Ticket,  cannot  be  purchased  without  one. 

REMEMBER  !  WESTERN  here  on  Sept.  30 

(  Pre- seas  on  Game  ) 
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Future  looks  bright  as 
injuries  few  for  Blues 


The  Gods  have  smiled  so 
far  on  this  year's  Varsity 
Blues  football  team.  Al- 
though the  rookies  and 
quarterback  candidates  have 
been  working  out  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  the  vets  have 
been  slogging  twice  daily 
since  the  7th,  the  infirmary 
has  seen  very  little  action. 

Apart  from  injuries  to  a 
few  rookies,  the  only  ailment 
of  note  is  a  twisted  ankle 
suffered  by  quarterback  Pete 
Raham.  Though  not  serious. 


RIIVO  1LVES 


it  has  kept  him  on  the  side- 
lines for  the  past  few  days, 
forcing  him  to  miss  Satur- 
day's scrimmage  session. 

Quarterback,  of  course,  is 
the  big  question  mark  for 
Blues  this  season  as  Coach 
Ron  Murphy  must  fill  the 
huge  gap  left  by  the  depar- 
ture of  All-star,  Bryce  Tay- 
lor. Currently  battling  for 
the  spot  are  holdovers  Ra- 
ham, Vic  Alboini,  and  new- 
comer Bob  Amer.  Amer  was 
the  first  draft  choice  of  Mon- 
treal Alouetts  after  a  bril- 
liant tenure  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity. 

Also  missing  from  last 
year's  Yates  Cup  finalists 
are  guards  Ranny  Parker, 
Jim  McMahon,  Don  Holmes, 
Larry  Gibson,  Bill  Laverty, 
and  Bob  Pampe.  All  the  tack- 
les are  back  except  for  Gary 
Clipperton,  and  centre  Laird 
Elliott  is  no  longer  with  the 
team. 

The  defensive  backfield. 
led  by  veteran  Riivo  lives, 
is  intact  with  the  exception 
of  Ian  Kirkpatrick,  while 
Halfoack  Andy  Szandter  and 


end  Wayne  Parsons  are  Fur- 
ther absentees. 

So,  overall.  Blues  have  not 
lost  too  heavily.  The  rookie 
camp  produced  some  good 
prospects  -such  as  Victoria 
Park's  Wolfgang  Kut,  and 
linebacker  Bill  Bennett  from 
Guelph.  Field  goal  specialist 
Bill  Stankovic  has  moved 
over  from  McMaster  to  hand- 
le kicking  chores  left  vacant 
by  Taylor. 


JIM  WARE 


MONTEITH'S  GONE 


Henry  to  Wings,  Steve  to  Nats 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Varsity's  illustrious  Mon- 
teith  brothers,  Henry  and 
Steve,  have  apparently  play- 
ed their  last  hockey  game 
wearing  Blues'  uniforms. 
Joint  winners  of  the  T.  R. 
Loudon  Award  in  1966-67, 
both  were  enticed  to  far  off 
fields  during  the  summer, 
Henry  to  the  Detroit  Red 
Wings  of  the  National 
Hockey  League  and  elder 
brother  Steve  to  the  Cana- 
dian Nationals  in  Winnipeg. 

The  loss  of  the  two  speed- 
sters will  certainly  leave  a 
gap  in  Blues  potent  scoring 
attack.  Henry  scored  80 
goals  and  had  90  assists  in 
his  four  year  career  with 
the  Blue  and  White  while 
Steve  totalled  91  goals  and 
127  assists  in  his  six  years 
at  Toronto. 

Neither  Steve  or  Henry 
were  strangers  to  Senior 
Intercollegiate  Hockey  Lea- 
gue all-star  teams  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Steve  was  picked  to  the 
'dream  team'  five  times  in 
six  years,  missing  only  in 
1965-66  when  he  was  sidelin- 
ed for  the  first  part  of  the 
season  with  mononucleosis. 
Henry  was  an  all-star  in 
each  of  his  four  seasons  at 
U.  of  T. 

Records  held  by  the  Strai 
ford  pair  include  most  goals 
in  one  season— 27,  and  most 
points  in  a  year — 60  by  Steve 
while  the  seasonal  assist  re- 
cord of  34  was  set  by  Henr\ . 

Steve's  move  to  Winnipeg 
came  as  no  suprise  as  Na 
tionals  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  rightwinger's 
puck  talents.  His  quick- 
breaking  style  could  well 
compliment  top  centre  Gary 


Dineen's  playmaking  ability  . 

Detroit's  inking  of  Henry 
last  month  ended  any  specu- 
lation that  he  would  also 
move  out  west.  Wings'  scar- 
city of  leftwingers  prompted 
coach  Sid  Abel  to  cough  up 
$30,000  plus  for  Henry's  ser- 
vices during  the  next  two 
seasons. 

AROUND  THE  NET — 
Other  Blues  in  the  news  in- 
clude defenceman  Peter 
Speyer    who    is  presently 


working  out  at  the  camp  of 
the  Montreal  Canadians  . . . 
Goaltender  John  Whigley  re- 
cently left  Los  Angeles  Kings' 
training  camp  in  Guelph  ... 
Blues  open  their  schedule 
with  an  exhibition  game 
against  Laurentian  Universi- 
ty Voyageurs  in  Sudbury  . . , 
Blues  whipped  Voyageurs 
16-2  in  the  Canadian  linals  m 
Alberta  last  March. 


For  frosh  only 


ROD  MICKLEBURGH 


Gather  round  freshmen  wherever  you  roam, 

And  admit  that  the  numbers  around  you  have  flown. 

You're  reduced  to  a  digit,  a  card  and  a  phone. 

For  the  bureaucracy's  a-stifling. 


STEVE  MONTEITH 
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DEAR  FRESHMEN 

A  scant  three  months  ago  you  waltzed  proudly  through 
shiny  high  school  corridors,  head  high  (note  clever  use  ol 
hippy  dialogue  enshrouded  in  lousy  alliteration),  sur- 
rounded by  grovelling  gradesters  and  swooning  sweethearts. 
'Teachers'  hailed  you  by  a  first  name,  the  boss-man  was  al 
ways  quick  with  a  cordial  nod,  the  whole  school  catered  to 
you  and  your  fellow  Grade  13  students.  You  were  it,  man. 

Now,  as  a  freshman,  all  that  familiarity  and  prestige, 
carefully  accumulated  in  five  years  of  high  school  attend- 
ance, counts  for  a  big  zero.  Suddenly  you're  the  lowest  ol 
the  low,  browbeaten  by  smug  sophomores,  herded  around 
on  innumerable  tours,  cajoled  and  taunted,  beanied  and 
bagled,  etc.  For  a  while,  it's  sort  of  a  drag. 

And,  of  course,  as  the  ultimate  sign  of  your  newly-ac- 
quired insignificance,  no  longer  are  you  Boris  Bollard  or 
Okrete  Thornloe;  you  become  (courtesy  of  IBM)  67B56534S. 

All  this  makes  it  a  bit  difficult  to  retain  even  a  tattered 
shred  of  individuality.  You  have  to  fight  hard,  and  the  road 
to  nirvana  (chuckle  chuckle)  is  littered  with  the  mangled 
corpses  of  those  who  fell  victim  to  the  terrifving  beasts, 
Apathy  and  Resignation. 

LIBERAL  CLUB? 

In  the  past  students  have  struggled  to  avoid  their  void 
(clever,  huh?)  by  joining  various  campus  clubs,  only  to  find 
them  a  mere  temporary  and  effete  respite  from  Apathy's 
gruesome  jaws. 

(Even  the  prestigious  Hart  House  Clubs  are  not  im- 
mune from  bumble-ness.   I  once  overheard  the  following 
conversation  while  browsing  around  upstairs: 
Bridge  Club  member  (impatiently):  "Deal  the  cards,  deal 
the  cards!" 

Chess  Club  member  (aghast):  "We're  playing  chess,  you 
fool!" 

Bridge  Club  member  (shaken):  "Hm,  1  thought  the  cards 
looked  kind  ol  funny!") 

FEAR  NOT 

But  fear  not,  loyal  freshman  reader.  There  is  a  weapon 
against  which  dreaded  Apathy  becomes  a  cowering,  whim- 
pering mass.  That  powerful  weapon  is  (surprise,  surprise) 
Athletics. 

Active  participation  in  athletics  while  at  university 
should  be  striven  for  by  every  freshman  (and  freshettej. 
Whether  the  sport  is  squash  or  squamish,  while  competing 
you  are  bursting  out  of  your  academic  slot  and  asserling 
individuality . 

On  the  field,  in  the  gym,  in  the  pool,  you  are  not  graded 
with  a  cold,  unfeeling  letter  based  on  a  professor's  whim, 
you  are  not  known  as  67B565348,  there  is  no  danger  of  fail- 
ing because  of  bureaucratic  stodginess. 

The  word  failure  is  unknown  in  sport.  As  you  play  and 
are  active  you  are  winning.  Not  winning  in  the  sense  ol 
bettering  someone  else,  but  in  bettering  yourself. 

As  Magnus  the  Great  once  said  (or  should  have  said  if 
he  didn't),  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano",  which,  brilliantly 
translated,  gives  us  that  old  but  just  as  important  cliche, 
"A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body". 

Even  if  your  co-ordination  is  such  that  excludes  excel- 
lence in  team  sports  or  the  well-known  individual  sports, 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  you  (yes  you,  bespectacled  first 
class  student  who  has  always  scorned  athletics)  from  jog- 
ging a  weekly  number  of  laps  on  the  Hart  House  indoor 
track  or  swimming  regularly  in  the  pool.  There  is  also 
weight-training  to  keep  the  old  biceps  bulging. 

For  the  Joe-hero  types  there's  the  intramural  program 
which  boasted  nearly  4,000  participatns  last  year.  There 
were  even  a  few  from  UC. 

So,  frosh,  get  the  lead  out  and  participate.  Do  you  want 
to  be  67B565348  for  four  years? 


HOUSING  DISCRIMINATION  CHARGED 
AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG  (CUP)  —  Chris  Westdal,  pres- 
ident o£  the  University  of  Manitoba  student 
union,  charged  yesterday  that  the  university 
is  "participating  in  discrimination  against 
non-white  students." 

University  authorities  denied  the  charge, 
made  by  Westdal  in  an  open  letter  to  Uni- 
versity President  Hugh  H.  Saunderson. 

Westdal  said:  "It  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  University  of  Manitoba  Student 
Union  that  the  university  maintains  discri- 
minatory off-campus  residence  lists. 

"In  other  words,  the  university  lists  ac 
commodation  that  is  available  to  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  their  race  or  colour, 
and  maintains  a  second  list  ol  accommoda- 
tion for  white  students  only." 


Westdal  said  the  university  "must  not  be 
a  party  to  discriminatory  practices. 

"It  saddens  me  to  think  that  an  institu- 
tion such  as  the  university  which,  by  defini- 
tion, cannot  subscribe  to  any  practice  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  has  stooped'  to  accom- 
modate the  racial  prejudice  of  others  in  our 
community." 

The  letter  was  released  to  all  local  news- 
papers and  television  and  radio  stations. 

In  a  written  reply.  Dr.  Saunderson  said 
the  two  lists  maintained  by  the  university 
differentiated  between  people  who  prefer- 
red to  take  in  overseas  students  and  people 
who  had  not  expressed  such  a  preference. 

Dr.  Saunderson  said  the  university  does 
not  practice  any  discrimination  in  any  hous- 
see  MANITOBA  poge  3 
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Voting  students  inconvenienced 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Students  council  efforts 
to  expedite  student  voting 
registration  for  the  Oct.  17 
election  have  apparently 
been  sunk  by  the  provincial 
election  board. 

Judge  Ian  MacDonnell, 
chairman  of  the  board,  has 
ruled  that  students  wishing 
to  change  their  riding  for 
the  election  must  have  their 
applications  approved  in  the 
presence  of  a  revising  officer. 

About  2,000  students  liv- 
ing on  campus  were  not  enu- 
merated P~ot.  5  when  the 
writs  were  issued.  To  volo 
in  the  campus  ridings  they 
must  fill  out  the  change-of- 
riding  applications  available 
at  the  SAC  office. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  last  night  "we  think 
a  notarized  statement  is  suf- 
ficient." 


The  Election  Act  does  not 
require  that  persons  chang- 
ing their  riding  appear  in 
person,  but  Judge  MacDon- 
nell has  insisted  on  this  con- 
dition, Faulkner  said. 

SAC  is  planning  to  send  a 
lawyer  to  the  residences  of 
students  living  on  campus 
to  notarize  their  applica 
tions. 

This  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  appearing  in 
person  before  a  revising  of- 
ficer on  Oct.  3  or  4. 

Faulkner  has  commended 
the  efforts  of  Len  Shifrin, 
Liberal  candidate  for  St. 
Andrew-St.  Patrick,  the  rid- 
ing in  which  most  campus 
student  voters  are  located. 

Through  Lioeral  leader 
Robert  Nixon,  Mr.  Shifrin 
last  year  introduced  an  am- 
endment to  the  election  act 
to  help  student  voters  but 


the  Conservatives  defeated 
it. 

When  SAC,  the  Ontario 
Region  of  the  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Students,  and  the 
three  major  campus  politi- 
cal clubs  endorsed  Mr  Shif- 
rin's  proposal  and  OiiCUS 
lobbied  at  Queen's  Park, 
the  government  effected  a 
change  this  June. 

Tomorrow  SAC  plans  to 
organize  student  interest  in 
the  election  at  4  p.m.  in  the 
East  Hall  of  University  Col- 
lege. 

Committees  will  be  formed 
CO  bring  candidates  on  cam- 
pus and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  send  students  to  all  rid- 
ing meetings  to  question  the 
candidates,  Faulkner  said. 

"We're  going  to  put  all  the 
politicians  on  the  spot,  es- 
pecially over  education  pol- 
icy." 


Construction  of  Canada's  largest  medical  centre  has  been 
set  back  many  months  because  of  a  strike.  See  Page  6 

photo  by  JOE  WEINSTOCK 


U  of  T  Meds 
granted  $19 

The  University  of  Toron- 
to has  received  a  grant  of 
$18,883,178  from  the  fede- 
ral government  for  its  new 
medical  sciences  centre. 

Most  of  the  grant  comes 
from  the  federal  govern- 
ment's health  resources 
fund.  The  rest  will  come 
from  the  province  and  other 
private  sources. 

The  new  medical  bu.ld- 
ing,  already  under  constru- 
ction, will  be  the  larges. 
medical  sciences  building  at 
any  Canadian  universia . 
When  completed  in  1970  H 
will  house  about,  2,000  un- 
dergraduates, including  5U0 
medical   students,  400  den- 


'  centre 
million 

tistry  students,   250  phar 
macy  students  and  130 
nursing. 

In  making  the  annonce- 
ment  Monday.  Health  Mini- 
ster Allan  MacEachen  said 
annua]  medical  enrollment 
would  be  increased  to  25C 
from  175. 

He  said  that,  while  it  was 
unlikely  Canada  would  ever 
reach  the  stage  where  it  was 
producing  enough  traineu 
personnel,  the  increase*; 
domestic  output  and  the  in* 
migration  of  doctors  to  Ca- 
nada "will  go  a  long  was 
in  meeting  the  personnel 
problem." 


Sober  frosh  slither  into  Sword's  scintillating  sheath 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

Through  the  looking  glass  the 
freshmen  came  —  into  the  world  of 
the  big  university  and  their  first 
welcome  from  Acting  President 
John  H.  Sword. 

The  organist  played  impressive 
peals  of  sound.  Stalely  Convocation 
Hall  was  packed  with  sober,  freshly- 
scrubbed  faces  looking  like  they  be- 
longed in  church  or  Sunday  school. 

These  2,200  faces  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  freshmen  —  the  new, 
envigorating  life-blood  of  our  uni- 
versity. They  were  waiting  expect- 
antly to  catch  their  first  glimpse  and 
hear  the  words  of  Mr.  Sword. 

The  audience  was  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  long-haired,  bearded 
and  barefoot  of  the  university  com- 
munity. 


The  pomp  and  pageantry  of  this 
occasion  was  not  for  the  cynic  or 
unbeliever. 

As  the  show  opened  an  excited 
capped-and-gowned  girl  rushed  to 
front  and  centre,  making  upward 
motions  with  her  arms.  Mass  rising. 

After  the  usual  shuffling  a  hushed 
silence  pervaded  the  alcoves.  They 
waited  with  bated  breath  for  the 
next  happening. 

The  music  rose  to  a  thundering 
crescendo  as  three  stately  grey  gen- 
tlemen complete  with  caps  and 
gowns  marched  in.  The  leader  car- 
ried a  massive  golden  mace. 

After  the  gold  mace  was  settled  in 
its  place  of  honor,  the  VIP's  sat 
down.  Then  everybody  sat  down. 

But  somebody  obviously  got  their 
cue  cards  mixed  because  then  every- 


body stood  up  as  the  strains  of  God 
Save  the  Queen  hung  in  the  air.  A 
few  brave  voices  sang  while  the  rest 
looked  on  with  scorn. 

And  the  pageantry  went  on.  O.  M. 
Solandt,  chancellor  of  the  university 
came  to  the  fore.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  friendly  bear-like  individual  with 
grizzly  grey  hair. 

With  a  growl  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  introduced  himself,  clearing  the 
bewildered  looks  on  the  scrubbed 
faces. 

He  told  them  their  job  here  was 
to  get  a  degree  and  then  introduced 
the  star  of  the  show  —  Mr.  Sword. 

The  applause  was  not  dealening. 
Somehow  the  freshies  caught  the 
atmosphere  of  cynicism  that  per- 
vaded the  ivy  walls.  They  looked  to 
their  neighbours  who  looked  to  the 
grey  suits  in  the  front  row. 


Mr.  Sword  was  not  disillusioned. 
But  he  did  seem  oh-so-slightlv  ill  at 
ease  before  the  community  of 
scholars. 

At  a  brisk  pace  he  read  his  speech. 

The  time  has  come,  he  said,  to 
speak  of  many  things  —  of  students 
and  sell-consciousness  and  sealing 
wax,  of  administration  and  rules 
and  why  students  riot  and  whether 
pigs  have  wings. 

Applause,  applause.  And  then  the 
sonorous  organ  did  its  thing  and 
played  O  Canada. 

No  prompting  now  to  stand.  They 
all  did  and  sang.  The  atmosphere  of 
cynicism  and  shuffling  abated  for 
just  a  moment. 

Mavbe  this  was  what  it  was  all 
about.  True  patriot  love  in  all  thy 
sons  command. 

My  university  right  or  wrong? 


VARSITY  CHEERLEADERS' 

TRIOUTS 

MEN  and  WOMEN 

FRI.  SEPT.  22  -  5  P.M.  -  PRACTICE  SESSION 

VARSITY  STADIUM  GATE  9 

MON.  SEPT.  25  -  7  P.M.  -  JUDGING 

BENSON  BLDG.  UPPER  GYM 
QUALIFICATIONS: 

Enthusiasm,  gymnastic  ability,  Strang  lungs,  a  desire  for  fun 

GIRLS  WEAR  SHORTS 


Students'  Administrative  Council 

STUDENT  PARKING  FOR  1967-1968 


Requirements: 
Applications: 


Must  live  outside  15  mile  radius  of  the  University. 


ACCEPTED  UNTIL  5  P.M.,  THURS.,  SEPT.  21 
Permits  given  out  Friday,  Sept.  29 
You  will  be  contacted  before  then  by  Mail, 
regarding  your  application. 

APPLY  AT  SAC  OFFICE 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

FRESHMAN*  welcome  dance 

VARSITY  ARENA  -  Friday  Sept  22nd 8:30  p.m. 

FEATURING  THE  A  MEN 

ADMISSION: 

FREE  FOR  FRESHMEN  WITH  A.  T.  L.  CARD 

ALL  OTHERS  75< 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylist* 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

With  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

41 S  Btoor  St.  W.  Corner  Spadina  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 
For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


Country  Joe 
and  the  Fish... 

IN  VARSITY  ARENA? 


CLASSIFIED 


GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
todoy  for  tree  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  o  Diamond'' — H.  Proctor  and  Co., 
m  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  —  Doing  light 
housework  and  some  cooking  Few 
hours  doily.  Terms  negotiable.  Colon- 
nade apartment.  No  children.  Call 
Mrs.  Brodey  921-7962.  

DISSECTING  KITS  1  Ingram  and  Bell. 
$7  63  or  $5.71  (elsewhere  $9.50  or 
$6  50)   Room    128,     Medical  Building 


DRIVER  wanted  for  Tuesdoy  after- 
noons and  all  doy  Soturdoy.  Apply 
Uptown  Hand  Laundry  921-1783. 

1965  HONDA  90  —  5,000  miles  - 
good  shope  -  extras.  Half  price,  W. 
Haggel.  444-9089  eve.   

PRIVATE  CAR  TO  RENT.  October- 
Moy.  Willing  to  negotiote.  Mr.  Hoynes 
922-6916.   Faculty  preferred. 


HART  HOUSE 
ORCHESTRA 


NOVEMBER  5,  1967 

I  HE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL 

Concerto  in  G  minor  . 


 Vivaldi 

—  Trauersymphonie      Locgtelli 

Concerto  for  Oboe  Omoroso 

.  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  St',   e!  " 


—  Concerto  in  D  minor 


Vivoldi 


PRESENTS 


A  SERIES  OF  F( 
GREAT  HALL  -  HART  HOUSE 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS 
8:30  P.  M. 


NOVEMBER  26,  1967 

J.  S.  BACH  &  HANDEL 

—  Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6 

No.  8  in  C  minor  Hande\ 

—  Wedding  Cantata  "Weichet  Nur"   Bacn 

—  Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6 

—  No.  5  in  D  ,  

—  Suite  No.  1  in  C  

JANUARY  28,  1968 

THE  MANNHEIM  ERA 


Handel 
.  Bach 


—  Symphony  in  E  flat  WA'fc'  o'^l 

—  'Cello  Concerto  in  A   C.  P.  E  Bach 

—  Symphony  in  G   •  ■  ,R'chter 

—  Symphony  in  E  flat  Holzbauer 

FEBRUARY  25,  1968 

HAYDN  AND  MOZART 

—  Symphony  No.  57  in  D  Haydn 

—  Piano  Concerto  No.  15  in  B  flat,  K.  450   Mozort 

—  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor  K.  550   Mozart 


SUBSCRIPTION  —  4  CONCERTS 


STUDENTS  $5 

AVAILABLE  DAILY  -  S.  A.  C.  and  ED.  JOHNSON  BLDG. 
12-1:30  -  DURING  THE  COMING  WEEK 


OTHERS  $10 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
KNOX  COLLEGE 


—  TRINITY COLLEGE     —  INNIS  COLLEGE  —LAW 

—  VICTORIA  COLLEGE   —  WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE  —  NEW  COLLEGE 
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Faulkner  expects  reaction  to  meters 


Parking  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  become  even 
more  of  a  headache  with  the 
installation  of  parking  me- 
ters on  St.  George  St.  and 
Devonshire  Place. 

Parking  will  be  limited  to 
one  hour  on  St.  George  and 
to  two  hours  on  Devonshire 
Place. 

In  reply  to  a  protest  letter 
from  students  council  Presi- 
dent Tom  Faulkner,  R.  M. 
Bremner.  Toronto's  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  ex- 


plained the  reasons  for  the 
installation  of  the  meters. 

Meters  are  recommended 
where  traffic  surveys  reveal 
that: 

— Curb  parking  is  permitt- 
ed and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  efficient  movement 
of  traffic; 

— the  demand  for  curb 
parking  exceeds  the  number 
of  available  parking  spaces; 

— most  spaces  are  occupi- 
ed by  vehicles  that  remain 
longer  than  permitted; 


Car-driving  co-ed  Sherry  Brydson  ponders  "The  Menace.' 


—a  need  exists  for  short- 
term  parking; 

— many  vehicles  are  park- 
ed illegally  on  the  street  at 
locations  where  parking  is 
prohibited. 

"Since  surveys  showed 
that  the  criteria  were  met 
for  St.  George  St.  and  Devon- 
shire Place,  the  meters  were 
installed,"  Mr.  Bremner  said 
yesterday. 

Faulkner  disagreed.  "The 
need  for  short-term  parking 
is  not  as  great  as  that  for 
long-term  parking,"  he  said 
yesterday. 

"Not  enough  consideration 
has  been  given  to  professors 
and  students  with  two-hour 
seminars  and  three -hour 
labs. 

"There  is  a  city  by-law  that 
restricts  parking  to  less  than 
four  hours  on  city  streets 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  all 
day  parking." 

Mr.  Bremner  placed  the 
onus  on  the  university  to 
"vigorously  pursue  its  plann 
ed  program  of  providing  off- 
street  parking  facilities." 

Faulkner  says:  "The  Univer- 
sity could  do  something 
about  it  and  there  are  plans 
for  several  underground  ga- 
rages. 

"But  they  all  depend  on 
the  construction  of  the  Spa 
dina  Expressway". 

Faulkner  recalled  an  inci 
dent  at  Queen's  University 
where  the  installation  of 
parking  meters  resulted  in  a 
night  raid  by  a  group  who 
cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
meters  and  threw  them  into 
Lake  Ontario. 

"I  expect  a  very  strong  stu 
dent  reaction  but  I  would 
like  to  head  it  off  before  any 
such  violent  action  is  taken 
he  said. 

Mr.  Bremner  said  he  di< 
not  consider  that  any  other 
parking  meters  resulted  in 
would  be  necessary  in  the 
University  area  "at  the  pre 
sent  time  or  in  the  foresee- 
able future." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Brem- 
ner has  been  handed  on  to 
the  SAC  sen-ice  commission 
which  will  try  to  remedy  the 
situation. 


Aerospace  Institute  will  study  tyi*  saucers 


The  University  of  Toronto 
institute  for  aerospace  stu- 
dies will  take  part  in  a  U.S.- 
Canadian investigation  of 
unidentified  flying  objects, 
it  was  announced  yesterday. 

Dr.  Gordon  Patterson,  in- 
stitute director,  said  the  stu- 
dy would  complement  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  investigation  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Edward  U.  Con- 
dron  of  the  University  of  Co- 
lorado. 

The  USAF  study  is  intend- 
ed to  counter  accusations 
that  the  U.S.  government  is 
suppress  ing  information 
about  UFO's.  It  will  cost 
$313,000. 

"The  USAF  has  in  the  past 
adopted  the  attitude  that 
unexplained  sightings  were 
all  products  of  hoaxes,  hallu- 
cinations or  misinterpreta- 
tions of  data,"  Mr.  Patterson 
said. 

"I  do  not  feel  thai  all  such 


sightings  can  be  explained 
away  in  this  fashion." 

However,  he  said,  too  often 
sighting  data  is  suppressed 
from  fear  of  ridicule,  or  is 
incomplete. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  in- 
stitute   would    attempt  to 


develop  manoeuvres  to  be 
performed  by  persons  sight- 
ing UFO's  that  would  pro 
vide  scientifically-useful  in 
formation. 

The  institute  will  hold 
seminar  today  to  determine 
the  scale  of  the  study. 


Manitoba  discriminates 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
ing  which  it  provides.  However,  since  campus  residences 
can  accommodate  only  1,300  students,  it  is  necessary  to  rely 
on  downtown  accommodation  for  several  thousand  more  stu- 
dents who  come  here  from  outside  the  Winnipeg  area. 

"We  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  enough 
homes  to  accommodate  this  number  of  students. 

"We  rarely  get  enough  places  to  meet  the  entire  need 
If  we  would  refuse  to  list  those  people  who  express  a  pref 
erence  for  women  or  men,  for  older  students  or  for  fresh 
men  or  for  overseas  students  or  Mamtobans,  we  would 
have'  to  shorten  our  already  too  short  lists. 

"If  a  homeowner  tells  us  that  he  or  she  is  prepared  to 
take  any  student  and  then  refuses  any  category,  we  strike 
that  name  from  the  list." 


Hart  House  jj- 


Our  flr<;r  exhibition  features  works  by  Antanas  Tomosaitis 
A  rental  service  of  prints  will  be  avoiloble  for  members  of  the 
House  for  the  academic  year,  to  be  exhibited  from  September  26, 

ART  CLASSES 

Mr.  Aba  Bayefsky,  the  well-known  Canodian  Artist,  gives 
instruction  to  interested  members  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursdoy  evenings,    in  the   Hart  House  Art  Gallery. 

REGISTRATION  for  the  Art  Classes  will  take  place  on 
Thursdoy,  Oct.  12  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Art  Gallery  for  either 
evening  closs.  Materials  will  be  provided.  The  fee  will  be  58 


for  18  classes. 

CAMERA 

The  Came  i 


Club  offers  dark  room  facilities, 


materi' 

 ig  meetings.  Cl_ 

rooms  are  open  all  year,  It  will  have  its  Forty-Sixth  Annuo! 
Open  Meeting  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Music  Room  on  October  19. 

CHESS  CLUB 

The  Chess  Club  hos  facilities  on  the  second  floor.  Regular 
matches  and  tournaments  are  held  throughout  the  year.  Mas- 
ters of  the  game  of  chess  are  frequently  invited  to  demon- 
strate Membership  at  a  cost  of  .50  per  year,  is  available  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  club  or  from  the  Undergraduate  Office. 

REVOLVER  CLUB 

There  is  a  well  equipped  range  in  the  basement  of  Hart 
House  in  the  north  wing.  Those  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
club  should  appear  at  the  range  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  at 
7:30  p.m.  Guns  and  instruction  are  supplied.  Members  however, 
are  quite  welcome  to  bring  their  own  equipment.  Membership 
fee  is  $3.  Open  night  is  Wednesday,  September  21  at  7  p.m. 

TABLE  TENNIS 

Club  members  meet  every  Wednesday  evening  in  the 
Fencing  Room  for  instruction  and  tournaments.  Running  shoes 
are  required.  Membershias  are  available  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  club  at  a  fee  of  SI.  for  the  year. 

AMATEUR  RADIO  CLUB  VE3VOT 

Besides  regular  Code  and  Theory  Classes  to  prepare  men 
for  their  Radio  Licence,  the  Amateur  Radio  Club  holds  many 
Open  Meetings  throughout  the  yecr  on  topics  of  interest  to  all 
'hams'.  Their  shack  is  in  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the 
House  and  new  equipment  has  been  recently  installed.  Mem- 
bership fee  is  $1.00.  Open  meeting  —  Thursdoy  September  21 
at  7  p.m.  in  the  Debates  Room, 

BRIDGE  CLUB 

Duplicate  bridge  is  played  every  Tuesdoy  evening  in  the 
East  Common  Room  of  the  House  and  instruction  is  supplied. 
Intercollegiate  matches  are  arranged  throughout  the  year.  The 
membership  fee  is  .50.  NOTE:  Cord  playing  is  not  allowed  in 
any  other  room  or  at  any  other  time  in  the  House.  Opening 
Meeting:  -  Thursday,  September  2!  at  7  p.m.  in  the  East 
Common  Room. 

HART  HOUSE  FARM 

Hart  House  owns  about  ISO  acres  of  land  on  the  crest  of 
the  Niagaro  Escarpment,  forty  miles  from  Toronto.  Sleeping  ac- 
commodation, dining-room  facilities,  and  an  equipped  kitchen 
are  available.  Any  member  of  the  House  is  welcome  to  use 
the  Farm  for  a  day,  overnight  or  for  an  extended  weekend. 
Since  she  Farm  is  usually  booked  by  undergraduate  organizations 
for  each  weekend  during  the  term,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  re- 
servation in  advance  through  the  Graduate  Office. 


FRESHMEN    ORIENTATION  EVENING 
7  P.M.  SEPTEMBER  21st 
OPEN  TO  ALL  NEW  MEMBERS 
REFRESHMENTS  —  GREAT  HALL 


for  quality 

and 

service 

shop  at 

Cfotl«eS 

if0  «u? 

headquarters  for  u  of  t  jackets  and  sweatshirts  at  special 
student  prices 

BETH  TZEDEC  COLLEGE  OF  JEWISH  STUDIES 

1700  BATHURST  STREET  TORONTO  10,  ONTARIO 

Announces  the  following  course  offerings  for  the  academic  year  1967-68. 
WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS: 

6  00  to  7:00  p.m.:    Talmud  —  Rabbi  Michael  Celniker 

7  00  to  8:15  p.m.:    Contemporary  Jewish  Thinkers  — 

Profestor  Emil  Fackenheim 
8-30  to  9:15  p.m.:    Sociology:  The  Jewish  Family  — 
Professor  Benjamin  Schlesinger 

MONDAY  EVENINGS: 

,„  B.3o  n  m  ■     Hebrew  Literature  —  Rabbi  Aaron  Horowitz 
S  30  !o  ?:'30  pint    Bible:  Classical  Commentaries  -  Mr.  Shaul  Jehuda 
SUNDAY  MORNINGS: 

11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.:  Sociology:  Russian  Jewry  — 

Professor  Louis  Greenspan 
The  registration  iee  of  $20.00  entitles  the  student  to  take  any  or  all 
:ourses. 

The  opening  session  is  Wednesday,  September  20th. 
For  forms  of  registration  please  phone  787-0381. 
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"In  my  opinion,  this  University  has  com- 
prehended and  reacted  to  the  focts  of 
recent  history  by  constructive  action  thot 
is  consistent  with  traditional  university 
goals  and  values." 


J.  H.  Sword, 
Opening  Address.  Sept.  18,  1967 


in  which  our  hero  looks  for  a  room 


Student  housing,  thot  perennial  problem, 
is  upon  us  worse  than  ever  this  year.  But 
those  of  you  still  looking  for  suitable  ac- 
comodation, have  heart.  Relief  is  in  sight — 
next  year  maybe. 

You  may  now  bed  down  at  night  in  a 
dingy  and  depressing  room  whose  only  aid 
to  your  studies  is  thot  it  makes  you  feel  like 
getting  out  every  morning.  No  lounging 
around  in  bed  for  you. 

You  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  greedy 
landlord  who  doesn't  care  about  education, 
your  welfare  or  any  of  that.  For  him  the 
situation  is  clear:  there  are  too  few  places  to 
rent  and  too  many  people  wanting  them. 
That  means  he  can  charge  high  for  minimal 
accommodation. 

Don't  despair,  though.  The  university  has 
been  thinking  about  people  like  you  and 
has  even  done  studies  on  the  feasibility  of 
helping  you  out. 

Already  results  have  been  produced  by 
this  dynamic  planning  policy.  A  women's 
residence  for  New  College  is  under  con- 
struction and  may  open  next  year.  A  high- 
rise  apartment  building  for  married  grad- 
uate students  is  under  construction  ot  St. 
Charles  and  Yonge  Streets. 

The  university  has  also  bought  a  small 
apartment  building  at  St.  George  and  Bloor. 
This  is  to  be  turned  into  a  graduate  student 
residence. 

But  to  us  it  is  clear  that  the  university 
has  been  dreadfully  wrong  in  its  planning 
policy  regarding  student  housing.  Not  only 
nave  the  planners  not  created  nearly  enough 
new  residence  space,  but  they  have  even 
removed  some  of  the  housing  space  that 
used  to  be  ovai  label  for  students. 

Many  houses  on  the.  fringes  of  the  com- 
pus  have  been  expropriated.  Some  have 
been  turned  into  offices  for  U  of  T  staff; 
others  have  been  torn  down  to  provide 
parking  space  for  the  U  of  T  staff. 

The  end  result  has  been  thot  a  good  deal 
of  housing  has  been  taken  off  the  market. 

To  be  fair  though,  university  planners  are 
up  against  a  tough  problem.  The  university 
is  expanding  too  fast  to  keep  up  with  the 
housing  demand. 

The  need  for  graduates  is  great  and  the 
university  has  to  supply  them.  In  this,  U  of 
T  is  being  hurried  along  by  the  Ontario 
government,  which  has  to  answer  when  the 
graduates  don't  appear. 

Therefore  the  needs  of  the  individual 
students  are  the  last  ones  to  be  met.  Soc- 
iety at  large  is  more  important. 

Students  don't  have  much  pull  anyway. 
They  cannot  exert  much  pressure  on  the 
government;  that's  reserved  for  business 
and  organized  pressure  groups. 

The  demands  of  society  are  so  powerful 
that  U  of  T  has  to  grow  and  what  does  't 
matter  how  it  grows? 

The  housing  problem  is  also  made  acute 
by  the  general  housing  crisis  evident  all 
through  Toronto.  High-rise  apartment  buil- 
ding has  taken  much  cheap  housing  off  the 
market  and  replaced  it  with  sterile,  confor- 
ming apartment  living  that  is  out  of  reach 
of  most  students  —  out  of  reach  of  much 
of  Toronto's  non-student  population,  in  fact. 

With  this  general  situation,  who  is  going 
to  bother  about  a  few  thousand  students? 
These  students  are  in  a  privileged  class 
anyway.  The  hardships  they  endure  now  are 
merely  an  investment  in  the  better  and 
higher-paid  life  they  will  achieve  later. 

This  suffering-os-a-student  view  of  our 
life  has  never  appealed  to  us  very  much. 
The  age  is  past  when  anyone  should  be  ex- 
pected to  endure  unnecessary  hardship  for 
the  better  life  said  to  be  coming. 

When  donors  give  money  to  the  univer- 
sity, they  like  to  give  for  impressive  pro- 
jects: laboratories,  classrooms  and  the  like 
The  need  for  residences  is  not  seen,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  university  makes  an  effort  to 
talk  about  it. 

Thus  we  get  such  ludicrous  situations  as 
R.  S.  McLaughlin's  $1,000,000  gift  to  build 
o  plonetarium,  which  as  far  as  we  can  see 


is  little  more  than  a  monument  to  his  own 
ego.  And  the  university  accepts  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  students  themselves 
have  done  much  more  to  help  alleviate  the 
housing  situation  than  the  university  has. 
Rochdale  College,  a  19-storey  building  un- 
der construction  on  Bloor  St.,  is  entirely 
student  planned  and  executed.  The  Stu- 
dents Adminisrative  Council  has  jumped  in 
with  plans  for  a  16-storey  co-ed  residence 
across  the  street  from  Rochdale. 

The  campus  Co-operative  Residences  In- 
corporated, another  all-student  body,  hos 
been  providing  some  cheap  housing.  The 
waiting  list,  however,  hos  several  hundred 
persons  whose  needs  can't  be  met. 

Some  members  of  the  U  of  T  administra- 
tion want  the  university  to  enter  into  some 
sort  of  co-operative  housing  arrangement. 


But  they  rest  their  inaction  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  U  of  T  is  not  structured  for 
that  sort  of  thing. 

The  University  office  should  immediately 
look  into  all  possible  ways  to  better  the  sit- 
uation; try  to  convince  government  and  pri- 
vate donors  to  provide  money  for  residences. 
A  co-operative  housing  scheme  run  by  the 
university  shouldn't  be  prevented  by  red 
tape  and  the  administration's  natural  con- 
servatism. 

More  money  should  be  allocated  for  the 
housing  service  to  better  advertise  their  fac 
ilities  and  thereby  get  more  landlords  to  list 
their  accommodations. 

The  SAC  should  set  up  a  Student  Housing 
Association  to  help  students  find  accom- 
modation and  to  back  them  up  in  disputes 
with  landlords. 


a  disappointing,  disturbing  debut 


Based  on  Monday's  evidence,  the  perfor- 
mance of  acting  president  John  H.  Sword  is 
both  disappointing  and  disturbing. 

The  traditional  opening  address,  which 
Mr.  Sword  delivered  in  Convocation  Hall, 
was  merely  a  collection  of  public  relations 
platitudes. 

The  assembled  freshmen  wanted  to  hear 
about  the  challenges  facing  them  in  the  new 
and  strange  university  environment.  They 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  academic  and 
personal  problems  they  will  have  to  solve 
during  the  next  three  or  four  years.  They 
wanted  to  hear  something  constructive  and 
meaningful. 

And  what  did  they  get? 

Well,  they  got  some  nice  things  about 
Expo,  a  list  of  the  latest  additions  to  Wil- 
liam Davis'  seemingly  endless  array  of  com- 
mittees, a  resume  of  the  university's  build- 
ing program,  a  promise  to  improve  the 
parking  facilities  on  campus  (no  doubt  this 
means  more  one-armed  bandits  on  St. 
George),  and  the  stunning  disclosure  that 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  is  overcrowded. 

However,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Sword,  we 
must  recognize  that  he  was  subjected  to  a 
certain  degree  of  pressure  as  Monday's  ef- 
fort was  his  first  major  speech  as  acting 
president.  And  he  is  a  shy,  reticent  man 
anyway. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  fairness  compels 
us  to  realize  that  the  few  matters  of  sub- 
stance sprinkled  through  the  speech  possess 
implications  that  are  profoundly  disturbing. 

Simcoe  Hall  action  on  the  Macpherson 
Committee  Report  will  be  postponed  for  a 
long,  long  time,  perhaps  forever. 

Student  activists,  Sword  implies,  are  in 
for  a  rude  reception  unless  they  conform 
their  demands  to  the  ancient  historical  tra- 
ditions valued  so  highly  by  the  university 
administration. 

Students  and  faculty  are  making  serious 
demands  for  a  voice  in  university  govern- 
ment. 

The  administration,  says  Sword,  "has 
moved  with  despatch  and  dignity".  What  he 
meant  to  say  was  the  administration  will 
effect  needed  reforms  only  after  some  face- 
saving  method  can  be  discovered.  Until 
then,  forget  it. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  resounding  con- 
clusion, a  masterpiece  of  bureaucratic  cir- 
cumlocution. 

"Let  our  interacting  assertiveness  be  lucid 
and  meaningful  communication."  In  other 
words,  let  the  charade  of  intersecting  mono- 
logues continue,  and  students,  fear  not,  we 
know  what's  best  for  you. 

A  sterile  speech,  revealing  a  bureaucracy 
ignorant  of  the  student  mood  and  deter- 
mined to  resist  all  change  from  without. 

The  weaknesses  in  Mr.  Sword's  speech  be- 
come even  more  apparent  when  compared 
to  the  opening  address,  also  delivered  Mon- 
day, by  Escolt  Reid,  Principal  of  Glendon 
College  at  York  University. 

While  stressing  thai  he  "will  not  abdicate 


either  the  responsibility  or  the  authority"  of 
his  office,  Principal  Reid  firmly  recognized 
the  validity  of  student  claims  to  a  voice  in 
the  operation  of  university  government. 

"I  will  not  agree,"  Reid  stated,  "to  any 
increases  in  fees  or  charges  or  any  reduc- 
tion of  customary  services  unless  the  pro- 
posed change  has  been  adequately  discussed 
with  the  student  body  through  the  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  student  body 
for  this  purpose." 

Principal  Reid  insisted,  quite  properly, 
that  the  right  of  students  to  be  consulted 
does  not  bestow  on  them  a  veto  over  un- 
popular administrative  decisions. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 

The  York  administration  has  officially 
recognized  the  two  basic  claims  of  student 
activism  —  the  right  of  students  to  a  role 
in  university  government  and  their  ability 
to  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  for- 
mation of  university  policy. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Sword's  collection  of 
ambiguous  platitudes,  it  appears  the  To- 
ronto administration  still  clings  to  the  Uto- 
pian belief  that  student  activism  will  some- 
how run  its  course  and  die  a  quiet,  unevent- 
ful death. 

It  won't. 
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The  Varsity  was  founded  in 
1880  and  is  published  by  tr.e 
Students  Administrative  Counc.l 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Printed  by  Daisons  Ltd.  Opinions 
expressed  in  this  newspaper  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  the 
Students  Administrative  Council 
or  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity. Authorized  as  Second 
Class  Mai!  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Ottawo  and  for 
Payment  of  Postage  in  Cash. 

once  upon  o  time  there  was  a  paper,  peacefully  protected 
by  st  george  and  the  red  guard,  all  who  worked  there  were 
smiling  and  hoppy  dcring  the  day  but  wont  through  a  ter- 
rible Change  otter  six  o'clock,  even  the  hulk  was  unable 
to  control  the  terrible  doings  of  his  men  and  women,  tim 
tiraded  (who's  been  leaving  copy  on  my  desk)  louric  lom- 
pooncd  ehris  ond  kothy  cursed,  vol  vamped,  paul  protested, 
melinda  mumbled,  sue  stormed  sherri  stowed  photogs  f listed, 
lowric  loshed  paul  profaned,  only  leisure  Ice  kept  hor  cool, 
but  alos,  it  was  not  enough  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
sac  sovages.  all  ot  once  rhey  stormed  the  stairs  ond  .  .  . 
tune  In,  dear  readers,  on  tgif. 


Does  an  Opening  Address  have  to  be 


Freshmen  need  an  inspir- 
ing and  relevant  welcome  to 
this  university.  When  he 
spoke  Monday,  Acting  Presi- 
dent J.  H.  Sword  was  only 
dull. 

To  fill  this  pressing  need, 
The  Varsity  here  reprints 
excerpts  from  ESCOTT 
REID'S  welcome  to  his  Glen- 
don  College  students  at 
York  University.  Reid  more 
accurately  reflects  the  mood 
of  the  modern  university 
campus. 

Glendon  College  is  a  col- 
lege oriented  towards  publu 
affairs,  towards  public  ser- 
vice. If  it  does  not  have 
among  its  students  mori 
than  the  normal  number  ol 
social  activists,  it  is  failing 
in  its  task. 

You  have  become  mem- 
bers of  a  college  where  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  adminis- 
tration are  experimenting. 
We  are  experimenting  with 
new  ideas  about  curriculum. 
We  are  experimenting  with 
new  ideas  about  the  relations 
between  students,  faculty 
and  administration  in  the 
management  of  college  af- 
fairs. 

We  are  eoing  to  try  to 
find  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems we  are  confronted  with. 
We  know  it  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  —  prob 
ably  imporrible  —  to  find 
for  all  our  problems,  an 
swers  on  which  we  all  agree. 
But  we  have  already  found 
some  answers  to  some  prob- 
lems and  that  gives  up  hope 

STUDENTS 
HEARD  WEEKLY 

We  know,  for  exampl-, 
that  a  library  committer 
which  includes  student  rep- 
resentatives as  full  members 
is  a  much  better  librar,' 
committee  than  one  com- 
posed only  of  represen.a- 
tives  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministic'.:  .  We  have  found 
that  the  s"-e  is  true  of  a 
committee  on  medical  and 
psychological  services  and  a 
committee  on  the  b-2~-  -■ 

We  know  that  there  is  a 
good  c'..: '  value  in  having 
i lie  president  of  the  Rcs,- 
dence  Council  and  the  editoi 
ol  the  student  newspaper 
meet  informally  for  half  an 
hour  in  my  office  ev^-ry 
week  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  the  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence, the  Senior  Adminis- 
trator and  myself  to  ex- 
change information  and 
ideas. 

We  know  that  the  whole 
college  will  benefit  from  the 
response  you  '  Student  Coun- 
cil has.  made  to  my  request 
that  the  Council  make  flee- 
tmlmendations  to  me  on 
every  aspect  of  the  College 
calendar  from  typograph 
to  curriculum. 

BOUND 
TO  BE  TENSION 

There  is,  I  am  sure,  none 
ot  us  who  is  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  the  existence  ot 
this  kind  of  organized  col- 
laboration between  students, 
faculty  and  administration, 
will  eliminate  all  tension  at 
Glendon  College.  If  there 
were  no  tension  there  would 
be  something  wrong  with  the 
College. 


There  is  bound  to  be  ten- 
sion. But  there  will  not,  as 
long  as  I  am  Principal,  be  an 
explosion  because  the  stu- 
dents have  not  been  ade- 
quately consulted  on  matters 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  ot 
direct  concern  to  them. 

Thus  I  have  made  clear  to 
all  concerned  —  administra- 
tion, faculty  and  students — 
that  I  will  not  agree,  on  be- 
half of  Glendon  College,  to 
any  increases  in  fees  or 
charges  or  any  reduction  of 
customary  services  unless 
the  proposed  change  has 
been  adequately  discussed 
with  the  student  body 
through  the  representatives 
appointed  by  the  student 
body  for  this  purpose. 

Similarly,  I  will  not  agree 
to  any  change  in  residence 
regulations  without  adequate 
consultation  with  the  stu- 
dents through  the  commit- 
tees set  up  for  this  purpose. 
The  right  of  the  student 
body  to  be  consulted  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  a  right 
to  veto. 

REVOLT 
OF  THE  YOUNG 

I  recognize  that  the  causes 
of  the  revolt  of  the  young 
against  all  forms  of  organ- 
ized society  are  deeper  than 
they  have  ever  been  before 
I  know  that  this  means  that 
those  in  positions  of  author- 
ity in  universities  face  great 
er  difficulty  now  in  exercis- 
ing their  authority  than  evet 
before.  The  moral  bases  of 
their  authority  have  been 
eroded. 

But  I  have  accepted  a  post 
of  authority  in  this  college 
and  this  university.  I  am 
prepared  to  share  my  respon- 
sibility with  the  student 
body  of  the  college.  I  will 
not  abdicate  either  the  res- 
ponsibility or  the  authority. 
I  hope  that  through  our  con- 
sultative committees  and  in 
other  ways  we  can  reach 
agreement  on  our  problems 
—  particularly  problems  of 
rules  and  regulations  govern 
ing  student  behaviour  and 
the  enforcement  of  those 
rules  and  regulations 

I  have  said  that  Glendon 
College  has  a  place  for  stu- 
dent activists,  for  studem 
reformers,  even  for  student 
anarchists.  It  has  a  place  for 
other  kinds  of  non-confor- 
mists. 

Glendon  College  has  a 
place  for  the  student  of 
marked  intelligence  who  de- 
cides that  he  will  be  satis- 
fied iust  to  get  a  safe  pass 
in  his  official  studies  and 
Who  devotes  his  surplus  en- 
ergies to  such  activities  as 
music,  art,  reading  novels, 
taking  part  in  plays,  writing 
novels  or  plays  or  poetry, 
taking  part  in  politics. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  last  thing  I 
want  is  for  1  of  you  to  de 
cide  that  you  are  of  marked 
intelligence  and  that  you  are 
going  to  spend  only  as  much 
time  on  your  academic  work 
as  is  required  to  scrapL 
through  your  examinations 


and  that  you  will  revel  in 
cultural,  creative  and  politi- 
cal activities  of  your  own 
choice. 

COMMUNITY 
OF  SCHOLARS 

Since  Glendon  College  is  a 
community  of  scholars  and 
students,  the  central  oppor- 
tunity for  significant  activity 
which  it  must  provide  its 
students  with  is  the  oppor 
tunity  for  distinguished  acad- 
emic performance.  And  by 


distinction  in  academic  per- 
formance I  do  not  mean 
merely  an  ability  to  crain 
for  written  final  examina- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  realize 
that  there  are  degrees  of 
value  in  the  extra-curriculai 
activities  of  students.  The 
student  body  cannot  escape 
being  concerned  with  the- fi- 
nancing of  the  college  dance 
and  with  the  quality  of  the 
food  in  the  dining  hall  but 
this  kind  of  concern  with  the 


housekeeping  problems  ot 
college  life  should  be  of  a 
different  order  from  the 
kind  of  passionate  concein 
which  is  appropriate  to  such 
matters  as  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam,  the  position  ot 
Quebec  in  Canada,  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  China  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  ab- 
sence of  real  equality  of  ed- 
ucational opportunity  in 
Canada,  the  abolition  of  ra- 
cial discrimination. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 
STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hart  House  Theatre  offers  a  Student  Subscription  ot  $3.00  for  the  four  all- 
University  productions.  The  student  rate  will  be  $1.00  for  a  single  per 
tormance.  Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  some  seats  and  performance  even- 
ings for  the  entire  season.  Two  tickets  only  on  each  AT.L.  card. 


1967-68  SEASON 


CASTE 
THE  DEVILS 
THE  SHEEP  WELL 


JOHN  GABRIEL 
BORKMAN 

Box  Office  open  10:00  to  5:00 


by  Tom  Robertson. 

Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 

Friday,  Oct.  20  to  Saturday,  Oct.  28 

by  John  Whiting. 

Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 

Friday,  Nov.  24  to  Saturday,  Dec.  2 

by  Lope  de  Vega. 

Directed  by  Leon  Major 

Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 

by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
Ginsbury.  Directed  by  Loon  Major. 
Friday,  Mar  1  to  Saturday,  Mar.  9 


923-5244 


Oct.  10-11 
Oct  31 -No 
Dec.  5-6 
Feb. 20-21 


Mai 


5-6 


Apr.  2-3 
Moy  7-8 


 TORONTO  SYMPHONY  

FORTY-SIXTH  SEASON  OPENS  OCT.  10-11 

SUBSCRIBE  AND  SAVE  UP  TO  50%  OFF 
SINGLE  BOX  OFFICE  PRICES 

15  TUES.-WED.  SERIES  "A"  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 

$15 -$22 -$30 -$44 -$65 

Special  Student  Series  "A"  Subscription  Price  (2nd.  Balcony)  $12 

Pianists 

TURINI 
I  PETROV 
LORIOD 
BARENBOIM 
ARRAU 
KUERTI 
Verdi 
Requiem 
ELLA  LEE 
Soprano 
CHOOKASIAN 
Contralto 
ALEXANDER 
Tenor 
ROULEAU 

Bass  

~   Subscribe  to  Series  A  or  B  for  as  little  as  $1.00  a  concert  

5   TUES  -  WED.  SERIES  "B"  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 

$5 -$10 -$15  $22 

Pianists  Guest  Conductor  Vocalists 

«  CLIBURN  fob- "  I*  ZINMAN  '"  li  M  FORRESTER 
4      DEMUS  Oboist  Contralto 

Violinist  M.MJ-U  GOMBERG  Apr.  23-24  LEWIS 
7  FERRAS  Tenor 
TORONTO  SYMPHONY  OFFICES  OPEN  MON.-SAT.  10-4  P.M. 

Mail  orders  ta  Toronto  Symphony,  215  Victoria  St.,  5th  Floor,  Toronto  2. 


Guest 

Conductors 

Nov.  21-22 

ANCERL 

Jan.  23-24 

SUSSKIND 
Flautist 

Dec.  12-13 

RAMPAL 
Cellists 

Mar.  5-6 
Apr.  30-Moy  1 

SCHENKMAN 

STARKER 
Violist 

Mar.  5-6 

SOLOMON 
Violinists 

Oct.  17-18 

UCK  KIM 

Mar.  19-20 

STERN 

Apr.16-17 

SZERYNG 
Ondes  Mortenot 

Dec.  5-6 

LORIOD 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

AUDITIONS 

Auditions  ore  now  being  held  for 

CASTE,  directed  by  Brian  Meeson 

AND 

THE  DEVILS,  directed  by  Peter  Ebert 

Auditions  begin  on  October  2  for 

THE  SHEEP  WELL  and  JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 

directed  by  Leon  Major 

For  an  appointmenr.  prior*  923-7193  or  call  at  the  Theatre  offices 


WANT  TO  GET  TURNED  ON  WITH 

STP?? 

Snatch  some  scratch 
Tame  some  game 
Perfume  the  soul  with  music 

HART  HOUSE  FALL  DANCES 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23  &  30 

Dancing  to  5  Annihilating  Bands  9  to  Midnight 

$1.00/ person 

Tickets  at  Hall  Porter's  Desk 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 


FRESHMEN 

NEW  MEMBERS  EVENING  AT 

HART  HOUSE 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st  —  7:00  TO  9:00  P.M. 

COME  !     SEE  !    JOIN  ! 

Amateur  Radio  Club  •  Archery  Club  •  Chess  Club 
Bridge  Club  •  Camera  Club  •  Glee  Club  •  Revolver  Club 
Underwater  Club  *  Table  Tennis  Club 

COME  !    SEE  !    ENJOY  ! 

Art  •  Music  •  Debates  •  Dances  •  Squash 
Hart  House  Farm  •  Library  Evenings 

COME  !    SEE  !    LEARN  ABOUT  ! 

ATHLETICS:  Gymnastics  *  Track  •  Swimming  •  Boxing 
Karate  •  Fencing  •  Judo  •  Wrestling  •  Skiing 
Circuit  Training 

FREE  REFRESHMENTS 
IN   GREAT  HALL 


CODY  HALL  —  THURS.  8:30 


COMMERCE -NURSING  A  GO-GO 

FEATURING 

THE  SHROUD 

ALL  FACULTIES  AND  COLLEGES  WELCOME 
Free  admission  to  Nurses  and  Commerce  Club  Members 


OTHER  MALES  99c 


OTHER  FEMALES  49c 


B  &  W  presents  year  of  festivals 


For  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto's Blue  and  White  Soc- 
iety, this  is  the  year  of  the 
festival. 

The  Society  is  planning  a 
medical  festival,  a  communi- 
cations festival  and  a  blues 
festival. 

The  medical  festival,  plan- 
ned in  conjunction  with  the 
Medical  Students'  Society, 
will  feature  lectures  on  LSD 
and  birth  control,  scientific 
experiments  for  guests  and 
exhibits  from  Expo  and 
medical  companies. 

The  communications  fest- 
ival will  feature  author  Eric 
McLuhan,  author  and  son  of 
Marshall  McLuhan,  com- 
munications expert. 

The  blues  festival  show 
will  feature  soul  music  star 


Otis  Redding  and  six  groups, 
and  will  include  workshops 
where  students  can  learn 
guitar-playing  or  songwrit- 
ing. 

The  emphasis  this  year 
will  be  on  self-entertain- 
ment. 

"Last  year  we  decided 
dances  and  shows  are  fine 
but  kids  nowadays  like  to 
entertain  themselves  rather 
than  be  entertained,"  Marty 
Low,  the  society's  president, 
said  yesterday. 

There  will  be  more  street 
dances  because  "they  create 
the  right  casual  atmosphere," 
he  said. 

Also  planned  are  a  film 
series,  ski  trip,  Hart  House 
dances,  dances  after  football 
games  and  post -hockey 
skating  parties. 


Student  loans  total  $41  million 


Bank  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  federal  government  un- 
der the  Canada  Student 
Loans  Plan  totalled  $41,165, 
078  for  1966-67,  the  finance 
department  announced  Mon- 
day. 

University  students  in  the 
Atlantic  and  western  prov- 
inces have  more  than  doubl- 
ed their  borrowing  since  the 
plan  began  three  years  ago. 
They  accounted  for  almost 
two-thirds    of    the  money 


distributed  last  yeav. 

Ontario  students  received 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  last 
year  compared  to  53  per  cent 
in  the  first  year  of  the  plan's 
operation. 

In  three  years  the  plan  has 
distributed' $103,860,167.  This 
does  not  include  the  sepa- 
rate Quebec  scheme  which 
the  government  supports 
through  direct  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  province. 


Meds  complex  vexed  by  wage  strike 


The  deadline  for  comple- 
tion of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto's $36,000,000  medical 
sciences  complex  may  be  ex- 
tended at  least  six  months 
by  the  ironworker's  strike, 
now  in  its  fourth  month. 

The  ironworkers  walked 
out  May  19  in  a  wage  dispute. 

Project  manager  Harvey 
Stone  said  yesterday  that  the 
strike  has  halted  construc- 
tion on  the  $1,500,000  steel 
framework  with  only  1.5  of 
the  five  block  complex  com- 
pleted. The  summer  months. 


when  steel  work  proceeds 
most  quickly  were  lost  and 
it  will  take  from  six  to  eight 
months  to  catch  up. 

However  Mr.  Stone  said 
some  teaching  facilities 
should  be  ready  for  next  Sep- 
tember, the  original  date  of 
completion  for  the  project. 

Jack  Tressadore,  an  exe- 
cutive of  the  striking  union, 
said  that  although  negotia- 
tions have  continued  throu- 
ghout the  strike,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  to- 
wards settlement. 


—  JAZZ  at  the  SYMPHONY  - 

SUBSCRIBE  and  SAVE  up  to  40%  OFF 
SINGLE  BOX  OFFICE  PRICES 

Featuring  the  Greatest  Names  in  the 
JAZZ  WORLD  appearing  as  guests 
with  the  TORONTO  SYMPHONY 

Nov.  «  LIONEL  HAMPTON 

and  Orchestra 

tt  .  NIMMONS  'N'  NINE 
ft  MSTAN  GETZ  TRIO 
a» MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 
&  17  NANCY  WILSON 

and  Trio 

S&  »  BENNY  GOODMAN  SEXTET 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $9 — $15 — $21 — $27 
Toronto  Symphony  Office  open  Mon.-Sat.  10-4  p.m. 

Moil  orden  now  to  TORONTO  SMPHONY,  215  Victoria  St.,  5th  floor. 
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Sword  warns  students  to  avoid 
impulsive,  superficial  demands 


By  ELEANOR  COULTER 

John  H.  Sword  made  his 
first  speech  as  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Monday  warning 
against  the  impulsive  dem- 
ands of  student  "pressure 
groups". 

Mr.  Sword  gave  the  an- 
nual opening  adress  at  Con- 
vocation Hall  Monday  in 
place  of  President  Claude 
Bissell  who  is  on  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  at  Harvard 
University. 

"Some  of  you  will  undoub- 
tedly identify  yourselves  with 
the  dissidents  who  see  short- 
comings in  the  working  of 
the  institution  and  want  a 
part  in  righting  these 
wrongs,"  he  said  to  an  aud- 


ience made  up  largely  of 
freshmen. 

PRESSURE  GROUPS 

"The  university  has  not 
been  and  is  not  interested  in 
responding  to  clamors  for 
change  that  reflect  the  su- 
perficial, the  opportunistic 
or  the  imitative  inclinations 
of  pressure  groups." 

However,  he  said  the  uni- 
versity has  moved  and  will 
continue  to  move  "with  des- 
patch and  dignity." 

Mr.  Sword  noted  an  air  of 
"self-consciousness  and  as- 
sertiveness"  in  Ontario  uni- 
versities. U  of  T  is  already 
an  independent  and  progres- 
sive university,  as  is  shown 
by  the  many  new  buildings 
on  the  campus. 

The  independence  of  U  of 


H.  Sword,  acting  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


T,  he  said,  has  never  been 
hampered  by  its  federal  or 
provincial  affiliations. 

"There  are  a  few  examp- 
les of  systems  of  federation 
and  affiliation  being  made  to 
work  by  good  will  or  neces- 
sity," he  said. 

INDEPENDENCE 

To  strengthen  the  institu- 
tion's independence,  federal 
funds  are  funnelled  to  the 
provincial  governments 
within  a  system  which  does 
not  interfere  "with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  univer- 
sity." 

The  university  is  naturally 
encountering  many  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Sword  said  in  its 
accellerating  expansion  and 
attempts  to  achieve  its  en- 
rolment goals. 

RESOURCES 

"But  goals  there  must  be, 
and  this  university  will  be 
engaged  shortly  in  the  exer- 
cise of  developing  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  co- 
ordinating financial,  physical 
and  human  resources." 

It  is  in  a  thoughtful  at- 
mosphere that  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  university 
meets  with  the  staff,  stu- 
dents and  administration,  he 
said. 

"T  h  e  inter-relations  o  f 
these  three  groups  are  mat- 
ters of  interest,  concern  and 
even  controversy  on  cam- 
puses everywhere,"  he  said. 

DECISION  MAKING 

Mr.  Sword  said  changes 
are  being  made  or  consider- 
ed to  give  "appropriately  in- 
creased parts  in  decision- 
making to  each  of  these  two 
essential  components  of  a 
university." 

U  of  T  is  keeping  a  close 
check  on  the  rights  of  both 
students  and  administration, 
he  said.  It  is  making  certain 
that  the  strengths  of  both 
groups  will  be  put  to  proper 
use. 

Sword  urged  patience  for 
students  who  experience  this 
self-consciousness,  which  he 
compared  to  the  "exuberant 
and  exaggerated  impatience 
of  youth." 


TUSCA  first  volunteer  tent  to  rise  on  (J  of  T  campus 


It's  volunteer  time  again 
and  the  first  tent  to  be  set 
up  on  the  campus  belongs 
to  the  Toronto  University 
Students  Community  Action 
group. 

TUSCA  was   started  this 


year  by  students  council 
the  Social  Planning  Council. 

The  Social  Planning  Coun- 
cil is  an  agency  which  sup- 
plies volunteers  to  organi- 
zations such  as  hospitals, 
nurseries  and  youth  clubs. 


College  called  "fall-out  shelter" 


Scarborough  College  is 
"one  of  the  most  expensive 
government  -  supported  fall- 
out shelters  in  North  Ame- 
rica," says  the  assistant  re- 
search co-ordinator  for  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 

Dr.  David  Abbey,  address- 
ing a  recent  conference  on 
community  college  design  at 
Scarborough    College,  said 


that  while  the  college  is 
featured  in  architectural  ma- 
gazines all  over  the  world, 
very  few  students  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  build- 
ing. 

"In  my  own  attempt  to 
measure  students'  reactions, 
I  believe  the  final  score  lay 
somewhere  between  apathy 
and  hostility." 


President  Tom  Faulkner  as 
a  recruiting  committee  for 

Last  year  about  400  Uni- 
versity students  joined  the 
SPC  program.  This  vcar. 
with  the  help  of  TUSCA",  the 
Council  hopes  to  enlist  900 
volunteers. 

An  SPC  volunteer  works 
with  youth  groups,  children 
in  day-care  centres,  and  men- 
tally or  physically-handi- 
capped children. 

Each  volunteer  is  asked  to 
contribute  three  hours  once 
a  week. 

The  tent  will  remain  in 
front  of  Hart  House  until 
Sept.  22.  After  theD,  volun- 
teers can  contact  the  central 
volunteer  bureau,  Social 
Planning  Council,  at  3634971 
or  at  55  York  St. 


OPENING  MARKET  PLACE  DEBATE 

Topic 

"THE  FRESHMEN  SHOULD  BE 
OBSCENE  AND  NOT  OBSURD" 

in  the 

HART  HOUSE  CLOISTER 

Thursday,  Sept.  21  -  1  p.m. 

EVERYONE  WELCOME  ! 


ONLY  27  WEEKS  LEFT  BEFORE  EXAMS! 

Get  YOUR  Library  I.  D.  Card  NOW 
September  14th  through  October  3rd 
Smoking  Room,  Central  Library 

NO  I.  D.  CARD  -  NO  BOOKS! 


the  advertisetiierit  with.  ears. 


laplnefte  was  happy  as  I 
could  be.  after  all,  it 
is  kind  of  fun  to  be 
back  on  campus  af ter 
a  summer  of  labour. 


raider  dull  jUJnmerja6. 


fUtte  faftry  lappy  £ac( 
cm  tfie  campus  race . 


i&  ancient  alchemists 
u/outd  fave.  done  Getter 
if  Key  played  around 
uiH  pickting /lax. 


"  — 

■We  clue  on  My  campus 
K  to  slatf  Mose 
ftmmer  6uc£s  wfiere 
Pity  are  safe  and  warm 
and  convenient,  life, 
at  our  6ank  friuslance, 
m  one  of our  warm 
--  'ly  True. 
Accounts; 


in  una  tjf  out 

ant  friendly 
Chequing  Ao 


besides ,  -there  are  more  I 
coys  than  in.  -Hie  flax 
pickling  plant-. 

&hd  5  Somehow,  it  is  -the 
environmental  details 
like  £ays  which  makes 
life  on  campus  fun  for 
girls,  and  vice  versa 

tut  tie  advantage  of 
havindput  in.  a^ytmmer 
at  the^Hax  pickling 
plant  is  like  mainly 
the  scratch"  they  pass 
you  for  your  Work. 

n4  to  mention  the 
inestimable  advantaas 
of  knowing  how  to  °^ 
picRle  flaS.  in.  case 
you  want  to  graduate 
from  home  economics 
and  you're  stuck  for 
a. thesis  topic, 
or  something. 

tut  there  should  be 
little  disagreement 
about  the  'advantages 
Which,  jertain  to  we 
pecuniary  awards 
for  pickilalian. 
perse ver  fence. 

So  lapifcette  can.  le 
expected  to  do  the 
best  thind  with,  her 
cash  —  tiff  same  thing 
she  does  every  fell. 

stash  it  at  the  fwendlv 
Gampusbank,.  " 

our  new  True  Chequing 
Accounts  beat  Aollow 
kgfs  all  hollow. 
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SKULEMEN 
FRESHMEN 


By  ROD  RITCHIE 


Can  this  be  true?  Will  super-dynamic  sophomores  suc- 
cumb to  this  sacrilegious  sabotage?  Will  they  fall  prey  to 
the  indignity  of  this  freshman  wolfpack  cloaked  in  leather 
and  spiked  boots,  and  sporting  the  perpetual  sneer? 

No,  gentle  reader,  it  cannot  be  true. 

"Skuleman  will  save  all  artsie  sophs  from  the  freshman 
conspiracy,"  an  engineering  leader  proclaimed  last  night. 

"Every  able-bodied  member  of  the  Brute  Force  Com- 
mittee has  taken  an  oath  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
down-trodden  super-artsman,"  said  Robert  MacCallum. 

"This  will  be  Skule's  finest  hour  —  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice." 

MacCallum  is  concerned  about  engineering  freshmen 
who  "have  no  respect  for  age  unless  it's  bottled." 

During  Skule's  initiations,  his  solution  was  to  "defrock 
and  humiliate"  one  of  the  ringleaders,  leaving  him  to  roam 
throughout  the  wilds  of  Hart  House  farm,  dressed  in  noth- 
ing but  an  engineering  jacket. 

The  cause  of  the  freshmen  menace,  he  says,  is  a  "vile 
wench"  at  Whitney  Hall,  a  women's  residence  at  University 
College. 

Last  Saturday  the  engineers  forced  her  to  submit  at 
8  a.m. 

"She  threw  down  her  undergarment  in  total  expiation," 
MacCallum  claims.  "The  other  girls  cheered  us  on  quite 
loudly." 

This  week  nursing  frosh  dressed  in  white  consoled 
Uiose  who  had  been  clubbed  or  harrassed  by  Skule's  BFC. 

"Every  nurse  was  instructed  to  approach  15  males," 
says  Joanne  Houghton  (II  Nurs). 

"And  every  nurse  was  ordered  to  take  the  male's  pulse, 
name  and  age  so  that  we  can  check  up  on  him  later.  It's  a 
sign  of  things  to  come." 

Elsewhere  on  campus  last  week,  UC  freshmen  were 
seen  parading  Communist  banners  and  chanting  "Frosh 
Power  —  great  is  our  chairman." 


a  vile  wench 


the  battle  of  the  redguard 
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The  avowed  cause  of  Chese  "Red  and  White  Guards" 
was  to  "smash  the  new  counter-attack  launched  by  the 
bourgeois  reactionaries  of  the  engineering  line  financed  by 
Ihe  Trinity  imperialists,"  says  Chairman  Hersh  Ezrin  (IV 
UC),  their  self-appointed  and  beanied  leader. 

There  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as  to  how  Ezrin  was 
elected  shepherd  of  the  UC  Guards. 

Says  one  freshman,  "When  he  asks  you  to  vote  for  him 
and  for  good  government,  he's  actually  asking  you  to  vote 
twice." 

Innis  College  tried  to  placate  the  hostile  forces  with  a 
love-in. 

"We  wanted  to  start  things  off  with  a  bang,"  says  Ken 
Stone  (IV  INN). 

Innis  couples  who  were  married  off  with  the  mist  of 
incense  were  later  "blown  out  of  their  minds"  with  a  psy- 
chedelic dance. 

Departing  from  the  avant-garde,  Victoria  College  main- 
tained its  time-honored  snake  dance  and  torch-light  rituals. 

"Vic  frosh  were  harmless,"  says  Glen  Brownlee  (IV 
VIC),  "although  their  skits  at  Bolton  camp  were  a  bit 
gross." 

Behind  the  veneer  of  subversion  and  psychedelics,  the 
campus  also  witnessed  a  "deadly  serious  attempt  to  make 
the  frosh  our  friends,"  says  Richard  Reoch  (II  Trin). 

"We'd  rather  start  things  off  with  a  consult-in  than  a 
midnight  riot." 

Traditionally-serious  Trinity  held  guidance  classes  earl- 
ier in  the  month  where  professors  delivered  25-minute  lec- 
tures on  the  purposes  of  their  courses. 

At  St.  Michael's  College,  sophomore  "volunteers"  even 
became  "buddies"  with  freshmen  in  their  own  disciplines. 

Other  faculties  staged  "social  hours"  with  professors 
and  sophomores.  Information  centers  and  interviews  with 
registrars  and  professors  were  intensified  all  across  the 
board. 

Forestry  freshmen  are  rumored  to  have  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther —  true  to  form,  a  small  band  of  woodsmen  was  seen 
planting  tubed  seedlings  on  a  mission  to  beautify  U  of  T. 


photos  by 
JOE  WEINSTOCK 
□nd 
BALEX 
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PART-TIME 
JOB  AVAILABLE 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  requires  some- 
one to  take  minutes  at  SAC  General  Meetings,  Wed- 
nesday nights  twice  a  month,  7-12,  from  September 
to  mid-March.  Experience  preferable;  $2.00  an  hour. 
Apply  in  writing  to  Executive  Assistant,  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council. 


Rochdale  co-op  experiment  begins 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

The  Rochdale  College  ex- 
periment has  begun. 

Eighty  student  residents 
have  moved  into  temporary 
quarters  next  door  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  cam- 


TOMORROW 
AUDITION  DAY 


FOR  THE 


HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 


THURS., 
MON., 


SEPT.  21 
SEPT.  25 


4-6  P.M. 
4-6  P.M. 


MUSIC  ROOM         HART  HOUSE 

ALL  MEN  WELCOME! 


"Yes  you  can 
continue  your 
education.'1 


ONTARIO 
STUDENT 
AWARDS 
1967-1988 


This  booklet  shows  you  how 
you  can  get  financial  help. 

Do  you  plan  to  attend  a  university 
or  other  post-secondary  institution? 
Do  you  need  financial  assistance? 

To  learn  whether  you  can  qualify 
under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
program,  obtain  this  brochure  from 
your  secondary  school,  or  from  the 
institution  of  your  choice 
or  write  to: 
Student  Awards 

Department  of 
University  Affairs, 

481  University  Avenue 
Toronto  2 
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pus  to  live  and  work  togeth- 
er as  they  will  next  Septem- 
ber when  the  building  opens 
at  the  corner  of  Bloor  and 
Huron  Streets. 

Dennis  Lee,  a  former  lec- 
turer at  Victoria  College, 
says:  "Things  have  gone  fair- 
ly well,  but  the  whole  pro- 
cess has  to  prove  itself  or  be 
a  failure." 

Rochdale  College  is  Cana- 
da's first  co-operative  resid- 
ential college.  Rejecting  such 
established  structures  as 
curriculum,  examinations, 
diplomas  and  degrees,  the 
college  members  will  create 
and  accept  responsibility  for 
their  own  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Rochdale  takes  its  name 
from  a  town  in  England 
where  in  1844  a  group  of 
weavers  founded  the  first 
co-operative,  a  grocery  store. 

The  college's  aim  is  to 
build  a  community  where 
the  ideals  and  problems  of 
education  are  the  ties  bet- 
ween students. 

John  Jordan,  co-ordinator 
in  charge  of  building  and 
development  of  Rochdale, 
says  that  within  such  a  com- 
munity, "it  is  the  group 
which  performs  the  critical 
role  of  a  staff  member  at  a 
university. 

"During  this  next  year  the 
challenge  we  face  is  to  work 
out  and  develop  patterns 
and  structures  which  allow 
and  encourage  people  to  dev- 
elop freely  and  take  respon- 
sibility." 

Mr.  Lee  envisages  an  insti- 
tution "that  stays  open 
enough  to  permit  a  doctri- 
naire group  working  within 
without  dominating  and  con- 
trolling other  members." 

In  forming  its  educational 
projects  Rochdale  must  over- 
come the  problems  of  phy- 
sical isolation  of  its  six 
houses.  It  must  also  find  a 
way  to  co-ordinate  the  acti- 
vities of  both  residential 
and  external  members. 

These  problems  must  be 
met  before  next  September 


when  membership  will  ex- 
pand from  an  estimated  this 
year's  200  to  at  least  800  as 
Rochdale  moves  into  its  new 
building. 

Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Jordan 
both  stress  the  responsibi- 
lity which  students  at  Roch- 
dale are  going  to  face. 

In  financial  terms  alone 
they  are  in  charge  of  a  $6,000, 
000,  18-storey  building.  A 
young  group,  ranging  in  age 
from  18  to  25,  they  must 
face  the  responsibility  of 
making  important  decisions 
without  experience  and  pro- 
ven competence. 

Mr.  Jordan  sees  the  real 
danger  as  the  fear  of  respon- 
sibility itself. 

Although  it  is  an  autono- 
mous organization,  Rochdale 
College  has  close  ties  with 
the  Campus  Co-operatives. 

Rochdale  was  first  plann- 
ed as  a  large  residence  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the 
Co-Op.  An  educational  com- 
mittee was  established  as 
part  of  the  planning  council 
for  the  residence. 

Gradually  the  members  of 
this  committee,  working  to- 
gether in  a  seminar  on  the 
problems  of  education,  for- 
mulated the  concept  of  the 
role  which  Rochdale  could 
play  as  an  alternative  to  the 
present  system  of  university 
education. 

Rochdale  also  has  ties  with 
the  Company  of  Young  Ca- 
nadians. Two  of  its  "resource 
people"  John  McKenzie  and 
Mr.  Lee.  are  CYC  research 
consultants. 

The  CYC  is  interested  in 
Rochdale  as  an  example  of 
a  developing  experimental 
community. 

The  majority  of  Rochdale's 
present  population  of  80  are 
either  students  or  faculty 
members  on  the  main  cam- 
pus. 

The  relationship  between 
the  two  institutions  may  be 
solidified  soon  if  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  library  grants 
a  request  by  Rochdale  for 
library  privileges. 


The  war  against  war  will  continue 

University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents are  opposing  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  through  two 
independent  organizations — 
the  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  and  the  Stu- 
dent Association  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam. 

Toronto  committees  o 
*..  oth  ^rour-  are  planning  1 
present  the  campus  this  fall 
with  a  barrage  of  films, 
speeches  and  -demonstra- 
tions. 

They  also  plan  to  send  re- 


presentatives to  a  proposed 
massive  anti-war  demon- 
stration Oct.  21  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Both  groups  are  working 
to  place  the  question  of 
student  approval  of  the  war 
on  ballots  for  this  year's  stu- 
dent council  elections. 

The  CEWV  is  an  affiliation 
of  university  and  high-school 
committees  across  Canada. 
The  SAEWV  is  a  loose  feder- 
ation of  commitees  on  the 
n-f     -'  *  -I. 


New  book  exchange  uses  airplanes 

Airplanes  and  station- 
wagons  will  be  used  in  a 
new  inter  -  university  book 
exchange. 

The  Ontario  Council  of 
University  Librarians  has 
initiated  thvs  system  to  per- 
mit graduate  students  and 
faculty  members  to  use  the 
resources  of  14  provincially 
assisted  university  libranes. 


The  airplanes  will  be  used 
to  carry  library  materials  to 
Lakehead  and  Laurentian 
Universities.  The  station  - 
wagons  "-ill  service  the 
southern  Ontario  region. 

Each  university  will  con- 
tribute $5,000  toward  this 
service's  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  of  $75,000. 


SAC  ponders  residence  fee  rise 


By  KATHERINE  BARCZA 

Student  and  administra- 
tive committees  are  ponder- 
ing the  problem  of  rapidly 
increasing  residence  fees. 


Professor  Donald  F.  For- 
ster,  vice-provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  said 
Monday  the  solution  lies 
with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. The  problem  has  been 


Student  fails  option  -  misses  degree 


By  SUSAN  REISLER 

Failure  to  pass  his  one- 
hour  option  almost  cost  Jan 
Duinker,  student  council  fi- 
nance commissioner,  his  de- 
gree last  year. 

Duinker  (SGS)  who  stood 
first  in  his  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry 
course,  failed  his  philosophy 
option. 

"The  exams  for  the  op- 
lions  are  a  poor  judge  of 
one's  ability  to  learn  and 
write,"  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view Monday. 

"How  can  one  teach  300 
years  of  philosophy  in  the 
few  weeks  assigned  to  the 
course  and  then  expect  stu- 
dents to  write  a  worthwhile 
exam  in  one  hour?" 

Duinker  recommended 
I  hat  pass  options  be  abolish- 
ed. If  they  must  exist,  oral 
exams  ought  to  replace  the 
written  ones. 

"The  degree  should  not  de- 


pend on  the  pass  option." 

Though  he  was  angry,  Mr. 
Duinker  did  agree  that  his 
professor  was  justified  in 
failing  him. 

Professor  J.  G.  Slater,  a 
spokesman  for  the  philoso- 
phy department,  said  his  de- 
partment felt  the  religious 
option  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

He  said  the  committee  iD 
charge  of  Mr.  Duirlker's 
marks  should  have  been 
quick  to  notice  how  this  A 
student  was  doing  and  gone 
to  the  Philosophy  depart- 
ment to  inquire  about  the 
poor  results. 

If  this  had  been  done, 
Duinker  might  have  received 
his  degree  in  June  with  all 
the  other  graduates,  Prof. 
Slater  said. 

Duinker  wrote  a  supple- 
mental exam  during  the 
summer  and  will  be  award- 
ed his  degree  at  a  later  date. 


University  a  major  election  issue 


Ontario  student  leaders 
are  planning  an  active  cam- 
paign to  make  university  af- 
fairs a  major  issue  in  the 
Oct.  17  provincial  election. 

Monique  Ouellette,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Union  of 
Students,  said  earlier  this 
month  at  the  congress  of 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents that,  her  group  will 
publish  a  pamphlet  for  stu- 
dents outlining  some  of  the 
stands  on  education  issues 
taken  by  Ontario's  Progres- 
sive Conservative  govern- 
ment and  the  two  opposi- 
tion parties. 

She  said  several  student 


unions  will  send  representa- 
tives to  election  meetings  to 
ask  questions  raised  in  the 
non-partisan  pamphlet. 

Major  issues  include  the 
Ontario  student  award  pro- 
gram and  the  legislature's 
refusal  to  let  a  student  have 
a  seat  on  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  board  of 
governors. 

This  will  be  the  first  elec- 
tion in  which  students  living 
in  university  residences  will 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
riding  of  their  residence. 
Previously,  students  could 
vote  only  in  their  home  rid- 
ings. 


Laser  will  change  life:  Townes 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

The  laser  may  revolutio- 
nize virtually  every  aspect  of 
human  life,  a  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  physicist  said  Mon- 
day. 

Professor  C.  H.  Townes,  an 
expert  in  the  new  field  of 
quantum  electronics  from 
the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  spoke  in  Convo- 
cation Hall  as  part  of  the 
university's  Centennial  pro- 
gram. 

Prof.  Townes  helped  dev- 
elop the  MASER  (Microwave 
amplification  by  stimulated 
emission  of  radiation)  in 
1954,  and  the  LASER  (light 
amplification  by  stimulated 
emission  of  radiation)  in 
1958. 

The  laser  and  maser  are 
basically  devices  to  amplify 
and  intensify  electromagne- 
tic waves  by  passing  them  ■ 
through  certain  types  of 
matter,  he  explained. 

Prof.  Townes  described  a 
multitude  of  uses  for  lasers 


and  ruasers,  including  a 
clock  in  which  the  oscilla- 
tion of  molecules  replaces  a 
pendulum  motion.  The  clock 
loses  only  one-hundredth  of 
a  second  in  2,000  years. 

Lasers  can  be  used  for  eye 
surgery  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  bacteria,  or  provide  a 
perfectly  straight  line  for 
survey  work. 

Lasers  could  develop  into 
a  $1,000,000,000  industry  with 
more  uses  than  electronics 
and  light  combined,  Prof. 
Towners  predicted. 

Drama  given  status 

WINDSOR,  Ont.  (VNS)— 
The  University  of  Windsor 
has  raised  the  status  of  its 
drama,  music  and  fine  art 
program,  ranking  each  as  a 
full  department. 

The  drama  department  is 
headed  by  Daniel  P.  Kelly,  a 
graduate  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege in  Ihe  University  of  To- 
ronto. 


placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
provincial  committee  of  uni 
versity  presidents,  which 
will  probably  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  govern 
ment. 

The  University  College  Lit- 
erary and  Athletic  Society 
faced  with  petitions  from 
residence  students  protest- 
ing the  $50  residence  fee 
crease  last  May,  approached 
the  Students  Administrati 
Council  with  the  problem. 

In  collaboration  with  the 
Lit,  SAC  set  up  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  problem 
during  the  summer. 

The  committee  concluded 
that  the  university's  official 
residences  can  take  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Another  15  per 
cent  must  take  what  they 
can  get  off  campus. 

Hersh  Ezrin,  president  of 
the  Lit  and  a  member  of  the 
committee,  explained  that 
the  government  gives  more 
money  for  the  construction 
of  academic  buildings  than 
for  residences. 

A  modification  of  the 
grant  proportion  is  needed, 
he  says. 

Ezrin  said  that  residences 
are  self-supporting  and  must 
pay  their  own  operating 
costs.  The  basic  question  is 
whether  the  inevitable  rise 
in  costs  will  price  residences 
out  of  many  students'  reach. 

A  policy  statement  evolved 
at  the  committees  summer 
meeting  said  that  since  resi- 
dences perform  a  definite 
educational  function,  the 
university  should  strive  to 
make  official  residence 
space  available  for  all  who 
want  it. 

To  do  this  the  committee 
decided  that  SAC  should  in- 
volve itself  more  directly  in 
the  student  housing  prob- 
lem. 

Nothing  is  definite  yet, 
but  committee  members  say 
they  are  planning  action  for 
this  fall. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  the  committee  was 
considering  a  day  of  protest 
over  the  residence  situation 
to  coincide  with  the  Ontario 
election  campaign. 

Ezrin  said  the  committee 
hoped  to  "dramatically  em- 
phasize the  appalling  lack 
of  residence  space  available 
on  campus." 

In  this  way,  he  said, 
enough  pressure  might  be 
created  by  the  public  media 
and  in  government  circles 
to  force  residence  construc- 
tion. 


EnSoc  supports  Weekend 

The  engineering  society 
yesterday  voted  unanimous 
support  of  this  year's  McGill 
Weekend  but  deplored  "ma- 
licious damage"  which  has 
marred  outings  in  recent 
years. 

The  society  did  not  take 
a  stand  on  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the 
weekend. 

It  voted  approval  of  a  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways 
statement  that  train  officials 
will  use  visual,  rather  than 
physical,  methods  to  detect 
bulging  bottles. 


WEEKEND  EXCHANGES 


with 


HARVARD  &  TARHEEL  (N.  Carolina) 

APPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 
IN  SAC  OFFICE 

MUST  BE  IN  BY  SEPT.  29 

FOR  INFORMATION 
CALL 

JOEY  STEIN ER  (HARVARD) 

HU.  1-2666 

BOB  ISBISTER  (TARHEEL) 

HU.  9-4246 


DON'T  MISS 

WOMEN'S  FRATERNITIES 

INFORMATION  MEETING 

All  girls  are  welcome  ! 
TONITE 

Wednesday,  September  20th  —  7  p.m. 

WOMEN'S  ART  ASSOCIATION 

23  Prince  Arthur  Ave. 


HILLEL 

Saturday,  September  23,  8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel 


Concert 
Featuring 


MISS  BONNIE  DOBSON 

Hillel  registration  will  take  place  at  the  King  Cole  Room  of  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  between  7:30  and  8:30  p.m. 


Major  Lecture  Series 
Presenting 

MR.  ELIE  WIESEL 

Author  and  Lecturer 
Sunday,  September  24,  8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

on 

"SONG  OF  THE  DEAD: 

The  Meaning  of  the  Holocaust" 


All  Hebrew  Classes  —  Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  \ 
on  Sunday,  October  I,  7:00  p.m.,  Hillel  House. 


I  begin 


Freshman  Reception 
Tuesday,  September  26,  6:00  p.m.,  Hillel  House 
Please  call  Hillel  Office  (923-7837)  for  reservations 

Monday  Noon-Hour  Seminar  Series 

"Contemporary  Images  of  Man" 

Monday,  September  25,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.  Room  214 

DR.  LEWIS  SAMUEL  FEUER 


"Ethics  and  Politics  in  Contemporary 
Humanist  Philosophy" 
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North-Rite  "195"  passes  23  strict  quality  and  endurance  tests  before  it  is  finally 
packaged  and  shipped  to  your  dealer . . .  that  is  why  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
you  a  written  guarantee  for  life.  Even  the  ink  cartridge  is  guaranteed  to  write  for 
one  full  year  or  we  send  you  a  replacement  free.  The  new  stainless  steel  ball  and 
socket  eliminate  ink  leaks  on  hands,  clothing  and  paper. 

NoRthrRltE 'THE  COMPANY  THAT  MAKES  A  POINT  OF  QUALITY. 

AT  YOUR  UNIVERSITY 
BOOK  STORE 
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Fordham,  not  state  pays  McLuhan 

ALBANY  (Special)  —  New  York  Attorney-General 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  last  week  ruled  unconstitutional  the 
$100,000  Schweitzer  professorship  at  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, held  this  year  by  Marshall  McLuhan,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  celebrated  communications  theorist. 

In  a  Sept.  13  ruling,  Mr.  Lefkowitz  voided  the 
state  grant  to  the  university  which  was  to  have  covered 
the  contract  because,  he  said,  the  grant  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  institution  violated  the  state  constitution's 
ban  on  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 

Fordham  President  Rev.  Leo  McLaughlin  labelled 
the  decision  an  "act  of  religious  discrimination"  and 
repeated  his  statement  that  Fordham  will  provide  the 
$100,000  for  the  professorship  from  its  own  funds  so 
that  Dr.  McLuhan  can  begin  his  work  this  year  as 
planned. 

The  university  also  said  it  would  appeal  the  rul- 
ing in  the  courts. 

Of  the  §100,000  for  the  Fordham  chair,  $30,000  was 
salary  for  Dr.  McLuhan  and  the  rest  was  to  pay  for 
staff  salaries,  research  costs  and  other  expenses. 

Dr.  McLuhan,  who  has  just  moved  his  family  from 
Toronto  to  New  York  and  is  scheduled  begin  his 
classes  at  Fordham  next  week,  dismissed  the  Lefkowitz 
move  as  an  exercise  in  "legal  technicalities." 

"So  while  the  legal  minds  play  with  these  details, 
all  of  us  at  Fordham  will  be  getting  involved  with 
problems  of  the  real  world." 

Clouding  the  legal  issue  is  the  fact  that  the  consti- 
tutional convention  now  remodeling  the  state's  basic 
charter  has  voted  to  repeal  the  constitution's  ban  on 
aid  to  sectarian  schools. 


Nobel  Prize  winner  dies  at  70 

LONDON  (VNSj  —  Sir  John  Cockcroft,  70,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  and  a  University  of  Toronto  centennial 
professor,  was  found  dead  Monday  at  his  home  in 
Cambridge,  England. 

Sir  John  was  the  first  man  to  split  the  atom  and 
won  the  1951  Nobel  Prize  for  physics. 

Born  and  educated  in  England,  he  came  to  Ca- 
nada in  1944.  As  director  of  Canada's  first  atomic  ener- 
gy laboratory  he  was  responsible  for  building  the  at- 
omic energy  plant  at  Chalk  River,  Oht. 

Sir  John  returned  to  England  in  1946  to  head 
Britain's  atomic  laboratory  at  Harwell. 

He  was  at  the  University  of  Toronto  last  October 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  founding  of  Churchill  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge  University,  science  policy  in  Bri- 
tain and  the  technology  of  developing  countries. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Sir  John  was  master  of 
Churchill  College,  an  institution  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nological studies. 


Watson  urges  Carleton  to  revolt 

OTTAWA  (CUP )  — ,  Patrick  Watson,  co-host  of  the 
controversial  This  Hour  Has  Seven  Days  TV  show,  last 
week  urged  Carleton  University  freshmen  to  revolt 
against  the  administration  and  faculty. 

He  told  them  to  work  through  their  student  asso- 
ciation to  gain  a  bigger  say  in  the  administration  of 
their  university.  He  attacked  professors  who  believe 
that  to  impart  knowledge  they  need  only  stand  before 
a  class  and  give  the  same  lecture  they  have  given  for 
years. 

The  time  is  gone  when  student  government's  major 
role  is  organizing  dances  and  football  games,  he  said. 
"Now  they  are  working  for  political  reform  within  the 
university." 


U  of  S  Board  approves  new  residences 

SASKATOON  (Special)— Student  residences  which 
will  approximately  double  presen  t  accommoda  tions 
have  been  approved  for  the  Saskatoon  campus  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  project  was  approved  by  the  board  of  Gover- 
nors on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  on  hous- 
ing including  representatives  of  faculty,  students,  and 
university  administration. 

The  project  will  comprise  town  houses,  apartment 
accommodation  and  residential  houses. 

The  project  should  be  fullv  completed  by  January, 
1969. 


Eddy  is  smarter  than  95%  of  the 
kids  in  your  year. 


He  won't  see  Grade  10. 


Eddy  will  quit.  He'll  have  to.  After  all,  some- 
body has  to  look  after  the  kids  when  your  dad 
doesn't  have  a  job.  Sure  Eddy  is  capable  of 
higher  mathematics,  but  where  he  comes  from, 
he  is  also  capable  of  trafficking  drugs. 

Some  people  are  trying  to  change  things 
for  kids  like  Eddy.  They  are  students  like 
you.  They  started  last  year  in  places  like  j$ 


South  Kegent  Park  Community  Hall, 
Central  Neighbourhood  House  on 


Sherbourne  St.,  and  the  Dover- 
court  Boys  Club. 
It's  working.  But  more 


help  is  needed.  Not  just  to  keep  kids  in  school 
but  to  help  crippled  children,  mental  patients 
and  old  people. 

If  you  think  you'd  like  to  give  someone 
a  break,  talk  to  the  people  from  the  Social 
Planning  Council.  S.A.C.  will  have  them 
here  in  the  tent  in  front  of  Hart  House, 
Sept.  18  to  22.  If  you  happen  to  miss 
them  call  the  Central  Volunteer 
Bureau,  Social  Planning  Council 
363-4971. 

Give  somebody  the  chance  that 
you  have. 


Don't  turn  away  from  someone  who  doesn't  have  that  privilege. 
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BLUE  &  WHITE  BAND 

...STILL  HAS  OPENINGS 
FOR  MUSICIANS 
REHEARSALS  6:30  (DAILY) 
VARSITY  STADIUM 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CONTACT  BAND  DIRECTOR 

MARK  WICKEN 

866-5563 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

SPADINA  COIN  WASH 

698  SPADINA  AVENUE 

Half-Way  between  Bloor  &  Harbord  Streets 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

Never  Closed 

WASH  25c/35c   DRY  10c 


DIVISION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

REQUIRES  PART-TIME  STUDENT 
PROJECTIONISTS 
FOR  EVENING  SHOWINGS 

CALL 

DR.  EMLYN  DAVIES 

AT 

84  QUEEN'S  PARK 

928-2397 


SUPPORT 
THE 


With  it  you  get  a  "Save  the 
Students"  lapel  button,  free  Gage 
Campus  school  supply  sample,  and 
helpful  booklet  on  "How  to  Study". 
To  get  your  kit  (supply  limited)— 
send  any  insert  or  wrapper  from  a 
Gage  Campus  school  supply  prod- 
uct— with  your  name  and  address 
to:  Gage,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Willow- 
dale,  Ontario. 

INVESTIGATE 
TOUR  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
DEALER! 

Ask  about  the  Gage  Campul 
Student  Organizer,  the  Student 
Calendar,  the  Redi-line  Exercise 
Books,  Figuring  Pads  and  Refills 
which  give  automatically  correct 
spacing  for  neater  notes,  more  ac- 
curate graphs  and  charts. 
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HERE 


&  NOW 


Today 
12:30  p.m. 

R.  Campbell:  discussion  of 
social  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  In- 
ternational Student  Centre, 
33  St.  George. 

1  p.m. 

Alan  Lawrence,  MPP.  guest 
speaker  at  open  meeting  of 
U  of  I  Progressive  Conser- 
vative club.  All  interested  in- 
vited to  attend.  Sidney  Smith 
1071. 

Meeting  of  Young  Socia- 
lists —  Ligue  des  Jeunes  So- 
cialistes.  Topic:  The  reve- 
lence  of  socialism  in  Canada 
to  university  students.  Sid- 
ney Smith  1085. 

5  p.m. 

Meeting  for  those  interest- 
ed in  joining  U  of  T  radio 
staff.  91  St.  George,  third 
floor. 

7  p.m. 

Women's    fraternities  in- 
ite  all  girls  to  attend  the  in- 
formation meeting.  Women's 
Art   Association,  23  Prince 
Arthur. 

SAC  general  meeting.  De- 
bates Room,  Hart  House. 
Thursday 
1  p.m. 

U  of  T  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  sponsor- 
ing The  Threatening  Sky. 
film  on  war  in  Vietnam.  Sid- 
ney Smith,  room  217. 
2:30  p.m. 

VA.,  Kotelnikov:  Radio  Lo- 
cation of  Planets.  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories,  room 
103. 

4:10  p.m. 

A.M.  Prokhorov:  "Quantum 
Electronics"  McLennan  La- 
boratories, room  102. 

7  p-m. 

Varsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship hayride  at  Purple  Acres 
Ranch.  If  possible  bring  a 
car  and  meet  at  Hart  House 
at  7  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

Annua]  fall  cocktail  party 
sponsored  by  Catholic  alum- 
ni club.  Open  to  single,  Ca- 
tholic, university  graduates 
and  faculty.  Newman  Centre, 
89  St.  George. 

8:30  p.m. 

Commerce-Nursing  Dance. 
Everyone  welcome.  Cody 
Hall,  Russell  and  St.  George. 

Engineering  Frosh  Dance: 
Unaccompanied  girls  free, 
engineering  frosh  free,  free 
engineers  for  all  girls.  Drill 
Hall. 


Sword  rejects  appeal 
for  more  participation 

Acting  President  John 
Sword  has  rejected  an  ap- 
peal by  the  Innis  College  ad- 
ministrative council  for 
greater  student  participation 
in  the  administration  of  the 
college. 

Last  spring  the  council  un- 
animously passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  give  voting 
powers  to  the  five  students 
and  three  administrative 
assistants  on  the  council. 

Only  faculty  members  can 
vote  now. 

In  a  letter  to  Innis  Princi- 
pal Robin  Harris,  President 
Sword  said  that  due  to  the 
lack  of  precedent  in  matters 
of  this  sort  he  did  not  want 
to  bring  the  request  before 
the  board  of  governors  for  a 
ruling. 


INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


PHI  defends  Reed  Trophy 


mind^^unlSbalonJS8  V°'si,y  Sp0"s'cs  <"*  "WW*  rtet  mod 
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bring  your  knitting  to  the  Vorsin,  SooTs otlK  „!  °IW0VS  "e'»me.  So 
or  Sunday  evening.  '  ^Ports  utfice  any  Tuesday,  Thursday. 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

The  annual  race  for  the  T. 
A.  Reed  trophy  begins  Tues- 
day, September  26,  with  the 
interfaculty  tennis  tourna- 
ment. The  Reed  Trophy,  the 
most  important  prize  in  in- 
terfaculty sports,  is  award- 
ed to  the  college  or  faculty 
with  the  highest  point  total 
in  interfac  competition. 

Defending  champion  Phy- 
sical and  Health  Education 
head  this  year's  competitors 
in  Division  I.  Victories  in 
rugger,  soccer,  and  volleyball 
were  the  chief  reasons  for 


PHE's  success.  The  surprise 
of  the  year  was  the  poor 
showing  of  1965-66  champion 
Trinity  College,  which  slipp- 
ed to  fifth  place  overall. 

The  other  members  of 
Division  I,  in  their  order 
of  finish  last  year,  were  Vic- 
toria, Engineering,  Medicine 
Trinity  College  St.  Mike's 
and  University  College. 

The  Division  II  champion- 
ship for  1966-67  went  for  the 
very  first  time  to  nearly-new 
Innis  College,  which  made 
a  spectacular  improvement 
on  their  sixth  place  finish 


Rugger  Blues  open  with  victory 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

The  Blues  rugger  squad 
opened  its  season  on  Satur- 
day with  a  13-0  exhibition  win 
over  Wanderers  Seconds,  a 
Toronto  team. 

The  game,  played  on  the 
Ontario  Rugger  Union  tields 
at  Victoria  Square,  was  high- 
lighted by  the  line  play  of 
the  University  forwards  who 
managed  to  win  almost  all 
the  line-outs  and  easily  80 
per  cent  of  the  set-scrums. 
6'  6"  Andy  Bethell  was  a 
standout  in  the  pack  as  were 
Joe  Donohue  and  Pete  Hand. 

The  backs  play  is  much 
improved  over  last  year. 
Passing  was  faster  and  more 
accurate  and  the  line's  abi- 
lity to  link  well  and  reverse 
the  direction  of  attack  were 
effective  and  exciting  to 
watch. 

Tries  were  scored  by  Al 
Major  (prop-forward).  Hay- 
den  Richardson  (scrumhalf), 


and  Doug  Woods  (wing  3). 
Paul  Henry  converted  two  of 
the  tries. 

There  are  several  new  re- 
cruits this  year,  among  them 
ex-footballers  Doug  Phibbs 
and  Pete  Sutherland.  Chris 
Compton  and  freshman  Bill 
Imrie  also  look  very  promis- 
ing. 

The  Blues  have  an  excel- 
lent coach  in  Jim  Hamilton, 
past-president  of  the  Ontario 
Rugger  Union.  Jim  is  at  pre- 
sent choosing  an  Ontario  side 
to  play  the  visiting  British 
National  Team.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert in  all  facets  of  the  game 
and  is  especially  interested  in 
introducing  new  players  to 
the  game  of  English  Rugby. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
fields  two  teams  in  inter-col- 
legiate leagues  and  there  are 
many  positions  still  open. 
Newcomers  are  encouraged 
to  come  out  to  practices 
Monday  to  Thursday  5  to  7 
p.m.  on  the  back  campus. 


SAC  blotter  has  wrong  schedules 


By  UNCLE  CHARLIE 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  humble,  innocent  and  un- 
suspicious freshman,  the  am- 
bitious, grasping  power  hun- 
gry child  politicians  who  at 
the  time  comprised  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Council 
printed  an  innocuous  little 
handbill  on  registration  day. 

It  was,  as  I  recall,  a  rather 
inconsequential  item,  just  a 
brief  list  of  the  various  athle- 
tic and  social  activities  for 
the  next  six  months. 

Imbued  with  my  first 
surge  of  Varsity  spirit  (and 
imbibed  with  other  spirits 
as  well),  I  joined  several 
thousand  of  my  fellow  frosh 
at  Varsity  Stadium  where  we 
expected  to  witness  our  glo- 
rious rugby  (sorry,  football) 
twelve  slaughter  the  select- 
ed victims  for  that  after- 
noon, a  rather  pitiful  squad 
from  Queens. 

Game  time  came  and  game 
time  went  and  nary  a  foot- 
ball player  did  we  see. 

We  checked  those  itty  bit- 
ty SAC  handbills  and  there 
it  was  . . .  "Rugby,  Saturday, 
-  pm.  . . .  Queens  at  Varsity". 

Queens  and  good  ol'  Varsi- 
ty did  play  that  Saturday 
afternoon  ...  in  Kingston. 

Wandering  about  the  old 
campus  yesterday,  I  was 
again  reminded  of  that  tragic 
Saturday  many  years  ago. 


I  notice  that  you  frosh  still 
have  a  SAC  and  it  still  pu- 
blishes a  list  of  campus  act! 
vities.  Sure,  its  bigger  and 
bluer  than  in  my  day.  but 
it's  still  just  as  inaccurate  as 
in  those  good  old  days. 

Take  an  example — that  ma- 
gnificent Varsity  ice  hockey 
squad  is  not  going  to  beat 
the  h — out  of  those  pea-sou 
pers  from  Laval  on  January 
19.  They're  going  to  do  it  on 
December  15.  Sort  of 
Christmas  present. 

And  those  separat  isles 
from  Montreal  are  not  go- 
ing to  foul  our  pure  English 
air  on  January  26.  I  see  that 
they've  managed  to  postpone 
that  sacrilege  until  February 
4  (a  Sunday,  by  the  way). 

And  what  ever  happened  to 
the  intercollegiate  rassling 
championships?  As  I  recall, 
those  farmers  up  at  Guelph 
are  playing  hosts  for  this 
event  sometime  in  late  Fe- 
bruary. 

And  what  about  our  fanta- 
stic swimming  and  diving 
teams  who  are  going  to  win 
the  intercollegiate  champion- 
ships right  here  in  Hart 
House  on  February  23?  I 
didn't  see  that  on  the  blotter. 

Frosh,  heed  this  advice 
from  kindly  Uncle  Charlie: 
never  believe  what  you  read 
especially,  if  it's  on  a  SAC 
blotter. 


the  year  before.  Innis  had  a 
cushion  of  more  than  3200 
points  over  Dentistry  and 
New  College,  th  :  -  closest 
rivals. 

The  other  Division  II  con- 
lenders,  again  in  order  of 
lmisll,  are  Law,  Knox,  Fo- 
restry, Pharmacy,  Architec- 
ture, Wycliffc  and  Emma- 
nuel. 


'966-67  T.A.  Reed  Trophy 
FINAL  STANDINGS 

Division  I 

P.H.E.    . . 

Vic   " 


Engineering 

Meds   

Trinity 
St.  Mike's 

U.C  


Division  II 


Innis   

Dents   

New   

Law   

Knox   

Forestry    .  . 
Pharmacy    .  . 
Architecture 
Wyctiffe    .  . 
Emmanuel 


Pts. 

1 1339 
9874 
9678 
8796 
7141 
6534 
3956 

PtS. 

12753 
9540 
9169 
8240 
8153 
69.96 
6102 
5825 
4450 
2560 


ADMISSION  RESTRICTED 

to  Engineering  Frosh  and 

GIRLS 

at  the  Annual  Engineering  Initiatton  Bash.  BFC  controlled  I 
Free  Refreshments  !  Frosh  wear  Me  &  badge;  bring  ATL  Card' 

DRILL  HALL,  119  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

THURS.  8.15  P.M. 


-  CURLING  -  MEN 

The  lists  for  those  wishing  to  curl  this  foil  and  winter 
are  now  open  ot  the  Intercollegiate  Office,  Room  1 0i 
Hort  House.  There  are  2  leagues,  intercollegiate  toe 
competition,  and  recreational.  An  entrance  fee  of 
» 1 5.00  must  be  paid  at  time  of  signing.  If  possible 
sign  up  as  a  full  rink.  Lists  will  close  Oct.  6  Leoques 
will  start  Oct.  22  at  the  Terrace  Club  and  all  compe- 
tition  will  be  held  on  Sundays  between  5.00  and  7  00 
p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
SAILING  CLUB 

EXPERIENCED  SAILORS 

Needed  for 
Inter-Collegiate  competition 

MEET 

Thursday  Sept.  21 

in  U.T.A.A. 
Committee  Room 

HART  HOUSE 
5  P.M. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

PRACTICE  SCHEDULE 

SOCCER  —  5.00  p.m.  daily  —  Front  Campus 

Report  to  Coach  Ernie  Glass 
RUGGER  _  5.00  p.m.  daily  —  Bock  Campus 

Report  to  Coach  Jim  Hamilton 
TRACK  —  5.00  p.m.  daily  —  Varsity  Stadium 

Enter  by  Gate  9  Devonshire  Place 
SWIMMING  —  4.45-6.45  p.m.    Moa,  Wed  &  Fr, 

starting  Sept.  25. 
WATER  POLO  —  4.30-6.30  p.m.  Tues.,  Thur  &  Fr. 

starting  Sept.  26. 
VOLLEYBALL  —  (Main  Gym)  8.00-9.30  a.m.  Tues 

&  Thurs.  starting  Sept.  26. 


FOOTBALL  HOCKEY 

S2-50  $1.50 

Student  Tickets 

SEPARATE  COUPON  BOOKS  admitting  to  the  student  sections  at  Varsity 
btadium  and  Varsity  Arena  will  be  sold  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Sigmund 
i-amuel  Library  from  10.00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  22.  Th» 
coupons  admit  owner  to  the  student  sections  ot  the  Stadium  and  Arena  on  o 
"first  come  best  seat"  basis  for  each  of  the  football  and  hockey  games  listed 
below: 


FOOTBALL  —  $2.50 

Sept.  30  Western 

(pre-seoson) 

Oct.  7  McGill 
Oct.  28  Queens 

(Homecoming) 
Nov.  4  Western 
Nov.  18  Play-off 

(If  game  is  played  in  Toronto,  this  coupon  en- 
titles owner  to  one  ticket  at  special  price  of 
I1.S0). 


HOCKEY  —  $1.50 

Dec.  1  Queen's 
Dec.  8  McGill 
Dec.  15  Laval 
Jan.  12  Guelph 
Feb.  2  McMaster 
Feb.  4  Montreal 
(Sunday) 

Feb.  9  Waterloo 
Feb.  ^6  Western 


GUEST  BOOKS:  Each  student  may  purchase  one  additional  book  which  will  admit  a  guest  in  the 
student  section,  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  University.  Guest  books  are  sold  at  the  same  price, 
one  only  to  each  holder  of  an  Athletic  Membership  Card. 

Bring  your  Athletic  Membership  Card.  Tickets  cannot  be  purchased  without  one. 

REMEMBER  !  WESTERN  here  on  Sept.  30 

(Pre-season  Game) 
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Returning  veterans  ensure 

strcssg  defensive  alignment 

_  -  .       t\   i'Tho    i-iocc    Hr»fiinrp>  can 


By  BOB  CLARK 

The  success  of  a  football 
team  often  depends  on  its  de- 

Tsood  defensive  unit  can 
Frequently  mean  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  Win  or  loss 
for  a  team  with  a  mediocre 
offence.  Even  a  sensational 
offence,  however,  cannot 
overcome  another  team  it 
the  opposition  is  consistent!) 
poundins  a  weak  defence. 

Despite  the  loss  of  several 
kev  personnel  to  last  years 
Blues'  defence.  Varsity  coach 
Ron  Murphv  has  again  been 
able  to  fill  the  gaps. 

"We  had  a  few  openings, 
but  we  had  more  than 
enough  to  replace  them 
Murphv  said  yesterday  " 
anything,  the  team  is  strong- 
er'than  it  was  last  year. 

Linebackers  Ranny  Parker, 
last  vear's  defensive  captain 
and  veterans  Bill  Laverty  and 
Don  Holmes  have  all  dc-pai- 
ed  as  well  as  defensive  tack- 
les' Laird  Elliott  and  Gary 
Clipperton. 

However,  several  veterans 
are  returning  to  pick  up  the 
slack.  Glen  Markle,  who  was 
sidelined  for  the  entire  re- 
aular  season  last  year  by  a 
pre  season  exhibition  injury, 
has  returned  to  active  duty. 
Pete  Broadhurst,  a  former 
fullback  with  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels,  sidelined  because  of 
academic  ineligibility  last 
year,  and  Dave  Church,  a  ve- 
teran of  last  year's  intercol- 
legiate wars  are  moving  into 
the  regular  linebacking  slots. 

Included  in  those  bolster- 
ing the  defensive  line  will  be 
Ylo  Korgemagi,  Jim  Bennett, 
from  Phys  Ed's  inter  fac 
team,  Bill  Bennett,  from 
Guelph  Redmen  of  the  On- 

Tuna  fishermen 
finish  seventh 

Varsity's  fishing  crew  ran 
into  some  bow-wows  at  the 
12th  Intercollegiate  Game 
Fish  Fishing  Match  at  Wegd- 
geport.  N.S.  held  Aug,  30— 
Sept.  2.  The  bow-wows  are 
actually  a  local  word  for  a 
species  of  shark  known  as 
dogfish.  For  close  to  half  an 
hour  V.  of  T.'s  best  anglers 
were  swamped  with  more 
dogfish  than  they  could  hook 
on  their  lines.  That  might 
sound  like  a  fisherman's 
t  d  r  ea  m  but  unfortunately 
dogfish  are  not  recognized 
as  point-getting  catches  in 
international  fish  competi- 
tions. 

Casting  their  lines  into  the 
Atlantic  for  Varsity  were 
Manny  Tward  (coach),  Don 
Maylotte  (captain),  Doug 
Lavors,  George  Tabisz,  Mike 
Horn,  and  Bill  McReynolds. 

Although  Toronto  fared 
not  as  well  as  last  year,  fi- 
nishing in  seventh  position, 
Canada  swept  the  overall 
point  total  against  the  U.S. 
and  a  Japanese  Team  and 
captured  the  Schaefer  Tro 
phy.  The  top  team,  winning 
tile  Hulman  Cup  for  total 
pounds  of  fish  caught  was  St. 
Francis- Xavier. 


tario  Intercollegiate,  Doug 
Bucknam  from  McMaster, 
Stu  Lietch  from  Engineering, 
and  last  year  Blue  veterans 
Arnie  Carefoot.  Jim  Kellam. 
Alex  Squires,  Alex  Topp  and 
Ron  Wakelin. 

Murphy's  worry  this  year 
aaain  points  to  Blues'  pass 
defence.  Going  last  year  with 
a  number  of  rookies,  the  pass 
defence  unit  surprisingly  led 
the  league  in  interceptions 
after  a  couple  of  games,  but 
injuries  soon  created  a  shaky 
situation. 


GLEN  MARKLE 


"The  pass  defence  can't 
help  but  he  better,"  coach 
Murphv  said.  "It  was  large- 
ly made  up  of  rookies  who 
now  have  had  a  year  of  ex- 
perience." 

Back  for  the  Blues  will 
be  Chris  Hicks,  who,  in  his 
first  year  with  the  senior 
squad'  last  year,  led  the  lea- 
gue in  pass  interceptions  un- 
til a  concussion  at  McGill 
durins  Varsity's  third  re- 
gular season  game  knocked 
him  from  the  lineup. 

Other  returnees  for  the 
pass  defence  will  be  John 
Gordon,  Larry  DeRocher  and 
Paul  McKay,  all  with  at  least 
one  year's  experience. 

While  confident  that  these 
veterans  will  do  the  job, 
coach  Murphy  admitted  thai 
a  littie  more  work  had  to  be 
done  to  smooth  out  the  rough 
edges  of  the  aerial  defence. 

All  in  all,  the  Blues'  of 
fence  shouldn't  have  to  wor- 
ry about  their  defence  being 
pushed  around.  They  should 
be  every  bit  as  tough  as  the 
hard  reputation  gained  by 
last  year's  defenders. 


QB  or  not  QB 


Varsity  Soccer  Blues 
rated  best  team  yet 


Varsity  Soccer  Blues  are 
expected  to  have  their  stron- 
gest team  in  history  this 
year.  Of  last  year's  unbeaten 
championship  team,  twelve 
players  are  returning,  includ- 
ing captain  and  M.V.P.  Tom 
Johnston,  as  well  as  scoring 
leader  Frank  Soppelsa.  Also 
Jim  Lefkos,  a  top  scorer  with 
Blues  three  years  ago  is  mak- 
ing a  comeback. 

Several  outstanding  rook- 
ies have  shown  signs  of  dis 


lodging  last  year's  regulars, 
among  them  Ron  Muir  and 
Mario  Palermo. 

"Many  good  players  are 
going  to  be  cut  this  year," 
says  coach  Ernie  Glass.  "That 
should  be  an  indication  of 
how  strong  we  are." 

All  Blues  have  to  do  now 
is  prove  they  are  the  best 
collegiate  side  in  Canada  on 
the  field.  They've  done  it  on 
paper. 


ROD  MICKLEBURGH 


TAYLOR  GONE 

Despite  a  reputation  as  a  persistent  and  incurable  op- 
timist Varsity  head  football  coach,  Ron  Murphy,  was  nol 
the  happiest  of  gentlemen  as  he  surveyed  prospects  lor 
1967,  following  Blues'  humiliating  defeat  last  year  in  the 
Yates  Cup  playoff.  " 

His  chief  worry  was  a  huge,  gaping  hole  left  at  quarter- 
back. For  the  first  time  in  five  years,  the  Varsity  field  gen- 
eral would  not  be  Bryce  Taylor. 

Taylor's  absence  was  no  little  cause  for  alarm.  PossiolJ 
the  finest  passer  ever  to  don  a  Blues'  uniform,  Taylor  left 
several  records  in  his  wake,  including  most  career  points 
by  an  SIFL  competitor,  while  leading  Toronto  to  national 
collegiate  supremacy  in  1965  and  runner-up.  nationally,  in 

1966To  add  to  the  coach's  concern,  his  second  quarterback. 
Vic  Wozniuk,  an  adequate  fill-in  for  Taylor  when  he  was 
hurt  near  the  end  of  the  season,  will  also  be  in  the  stands 
for  the  coming  year.  This  left  Murphy  rummaging  around 
near  the  bottom' of  his  quarterback  bag  for  two  helmsmen. 
Vic  Alboini  and  Peter  Raham,  both  rookies  last  year. 
BOB  AMER 

Then  a  ray  of  sunshine  burst  through  the  clouds,  and 
Murphv  learned  that  Bob  Amer,  just  released  by  the  Mont- 
real Al'ouettes,  would  be  coming  to  Toronto.  Amer  was  a 
good  catch  A  perennial  all-star  while  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity the  six  foot  two.  ISO  lb.  Earl  Haig  graduate,  possessed 
of  an  excellent  arm,  seemed  to  be  tailor-made  (no  pun  in- 
tended) for  Blues'  offense  with  such  sound  receivers  as  Jim 
Ware  and  Mike  Eben  floating  around.  Says  Murphy  ol 
Amer-  "He's  a  sood  football  man.  there's  no  doubt  about 
it.  With  his  big  hands  he  handles  the  ball  well,  and  holds  it 
nice  and  hiah  before  passing." 

However,  Amer's  competition  for  the  number  one  spot 
has  not  rolled  over  and  died  by  any  means.  With  Pete 
Raham  unfortunately  sidelined  for  a  while  by  an  ankle  in- 
jury the  spotlight  has  shifted  directly  onto  Vic  Alboini. 
Despite  seeina  onlv  limited  action  last  year  (he  completed  - 
2  out  of  4  passes),  Alboini  is  making  an  inspired  bid  to  seat 
Amer  on  the  bench. 

SMALL  BUT  GOOD 
Though  small  (510",  170  lb.),  Alboini  is  a  gritty  and 
speedy  runner,  a  big  plus  over  his  rival  who  is  a  bit  slow 
afoot.  Says  fullback  Mike  Raham:  "Don't  underestimate  his 
running  ability.  He's  a  good  little  runner."  And,  so  far  at 
least,  his  passing  has  stood  up  well. 

Amer  is  quick  to  acknowledge  Alboini's  worth:  Vic  s 
a  very  quick,  good  ball  handler,  and  he  sure  throws  a  good 
ball."  In  spite  of  a  tinge  of  chagrin  at  what  he  calls  a  rela- 
tively slow  start,  Amer  is  enjoying  the  tussle  and  is  very 
happy  to  be  with  Blues.  He  finds  the  overall  calibre  ol 
SIFL"  players  better  than  in  his  former  conference,  but 
loyally  asserts  that  there  is  not  that  much  difference  be- 
tween the  best  of  either  league. 

At  this  early  date,  with  Blues'  first  exhibition  game 
coming  up  Saturday  against  McMaster,  the  successor  to 
Bryce  Taylor  is  still  to  be  chosen. 


BRYCE  TAYLOR 
Big  shoes  ...  66 
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VIC  ALBOINI 
Con  he  fill  them? 


Lit  votes  support,  money  to  draft-dodger  group 


By  LAWRENCE  BRICE 

The  UC  Literary  and  Ath- 
letic Society  voted  last  night 
to  support  American  draft 
dodgers  coming  to  Toronto. 

After  considerable  debate 
the  Lit  voted  11  to  5  in  fav- 
our of  a  four  part  motion 
presented  by  Mark  Freiman, 
who  called  for: 

—Support  by  the  Lit  for 
the  Draft  Resistance  Pro- 
gram in  Toronto,  a  non-par- 
tisan humanitarian  group  to 
help  draft  dodgers  adjust  to 
Canada; 


-A  contribution  of  $150  to 
the  organization; 

— A  petition  to  the  Stu- 
dents Council  for  support  of 
the  Draft  Resistance  Pro- 
gram in  Toronto  materially, 
financially  and  vocally; 

— Further  support  from 
individual  Lit  members. 

A  second  motion  by  Frei- 
man increased  the  amount 
to  be  given  the  Resistance 
Program  to  a  provisional 
$250.  It  passed  8  to  6. 

The  Lit  invited  executive 
members  of  the  Draft  Resis- 
tance Program  in  Toronto 


to  the  meeting  to  present  an 
appeal  for  University  College 
support. 

A  motion  to  give  support 
to  the  Toronto  Anti-Draft 
Committee  will  be  debated 
at  the  next  SAC  meetina 
Oct.  4. 

At  that  time  Mark  Satin, 
director  of  the  program, 
will  ask  council  to  approve 
his  program  in  principle  and 
ask  for  a  SAC  contribution. 

The  representatives  of  the 
Resistance  Program,  all  pro- 
fessors at  U  of  T,  included 
A.  M.  Wall  of  the  psychology 


varsity 

TORONTO  II^F 
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department,  Prof.  Paul  Hoch 
physics,  and  E.  E.  Rose,  his- 
tory. 

Prof.  Hoch  told  the  Lit 
that  five  to  ten  Americans 
normally  25  years  of  age 
come  to  their  Toronto  office 
each  day. 

On  reaching  Canada  they 
need  initial  financial  help, 
information,  legal  help  and 
a  placement  service. 

Prof.  Wall  called  these 
people,  who  he  has  accom- 
modated in  his  own  home, 
"lonely,  frightened  peopie 
who  want  to  succeed  very 
much  in  their  new  life.  They 
are  assimilated  quickly  into 
Canada." 

The  representatives  stres- 
sed that  the  Draft  Resistance 
Program  was  not  politically 
aligned  with  SUPA  or  any 


other  group,  although  wel- 
coming their  support. 

Prof.  Wall  said:  "We  are 
trying  to  make  this  an  inde- 
pendent thing.  We  are  not 
taking  sides  with  those  who 
have  a  political  axe  to  grind 
by  stressing  the  humanitar- 
ian aspect." 

Speaking  against  the  mo- 
tion. Lit  member  Arthur 
Kaell  said  the  Draft  Resis- 
tance Program  had  unsav- 
oury political  connotations 
whether  council  liked  it  or 
not.  He  urged  council  to  de- 
feat the  motion  on  grounds 
that  members  could  not  re- 
present the  College  in  this 
matter. 

Member  Irv  Weisdorf  con- 
cluded deliberations  calling) 
for  a  "humanitarian  ap- 
proach to  those  leaving  thei 
U.S." 


SAC  draws  government  attention 
by  backing  birth  control  committee 


An  over-zealous  freshie  Varsity  reporter  carries  through  her  first  assignment  at  Thurs- 
day's Engineering  Initiation  dance.  This  was  the  last  we  sow  of  her,  but  we  hope  to  have 
her  first-person  true  story  on  Monday.  Don't  miss  it. 

photo  by  [anxious)  JOE  WEINSTOCK 


Attorney-General  Arthur 
Wishart  said  yesterday  he 
will  investigate  support  by 
the  Students  Administrative 
Council  for  a  campus  birth 
control  program. 

SAC  voted  support  Wed- 
nesday for  a  committee  head- 
ed by  Laurel  Limpus  (SGS) 
which  will  make  birth  con- 
trol information  available  to 
co-eds. 

Mr.  Wishart  said  yesterday 
he  will  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  SAC. 

"There  are  going  to  be 
changes  in  the  law  on  these 
matters,"  he  said.  "But  I'd 
like  to  know  exactly  what 
they're  going  to  do." 

Section  150  of  the  Criminal 
Code  makes  it  an  offence  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  ins- 
tructions "intended  or  re- 
presented as  a  method  of 
preventing  conception.'' 

Mr.  Wishart's  comments 
came  less  than  24  hours  after 
SAC  president  Tom  Faulkner 
told  council  that  "there  is  a 
remote  chance  that  I  could 
go  to  jail  over  this,  but  it 
is  very  remote,  and  I'm  pre- 


pared to  risk  it." 

Faulkner  said  yesterday 
that  he  still  doubts  charges 
will  be  laid — "the  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  has- 
been  doing  this  sort  of  thing 
for  seven  years,  and  nobody's 
prosecuted  them." 

The  U  of  T  committee  will 
help  students  get  in  touch 
with  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Association. 

Main  opponent  to  SAC  sup- 
port of  the  committee  Wed- 
nesday came  from  John  Car- 
lisle (III  Meds),  who  ap- 
proved the  general  idea  of 
birth  control  advice  but 
pointed  that  dissemination 
of  contraceptive  advice  or 
devices  is  a  felony. 

It  would  be  "irresponsi 
ble,"  he  said,  for  SAC  to  sup- 
port an  illegal  act  while  it  is 
seeking  wider  recognition  as 
a  responsible  body. 

"It's  a  bad  law,  but  it's  not 
up  to  us  to  change  it." 

Faulkner  replied  that  such 
"irresponsible"  support  also 
came  from  such  groups  as 
the  United  Church  of  Ca- 
nada. 


Tuition  problems  transcended  by  Dan  the  acid  man 


STAFF  REPORTER 

All  you  poor  penniless  students,  working  your 
way  through  university,  taking  boring  summer 
jobs  and  selling  your  soul  to  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment for  a  POSAP  loan  —  take  heed. 

One  University  of  Toronto  student  earned  about 
$1,150  in  five  weeks  this  summer  and  his  job  was 
most  stimulating  —  he  imported  LSD  and  sold  it 
lor  profit. 

With  sporadic  part-time  work  wages  he  will 
have  enough  to  pay  for  his  tuition,  books  and  liv- 
ing expenses  for  the  entire  1967-68  academic  term. 

In  addition  he  has  supplied  himself  and  close 
friends  with  enough  psychedelic  chemicals  to 
blow  minds  for  months.  This  is  one  of  the  bonuses 
of  the  acid  business. 

Here  are  some  of  the  details  of  how  Dan,  the 
acid  man,  (not  his  real  name)  made  his  fortune: 

Early  August  —  Dan  hitchhikes  to  the  hippies' 
Mecca,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A.  Dan  "crashed"  into 
hippy  homes  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  district 
(crashed  means  to  be  invited  to  live  free  in  hippy 
homes).  He  "copped"  (bought)  140  tablets  of  acid 
for  $250  Canadian. 

He  returned  to  Canada  and  sold  about  $500 
worth  of  the  acid.  He  also  gave  away  a  lot,  traded 


some  for  grass  (marijuana)  and  dropped  (used) 
a  lot  of  it  himself. 

"Man,  I  used  to  drop  two  and  three  tabs  at  a 
time,"  Dan  said. 

Because  Dan  was  "crashing"  —  his  living  ex- 
penses were  nil  and  the  profits  of  his  first  excur- 
sion were  $250. 

Dan  also  made  a  lot  of  friends  turning  people 
on  at  cut-rate  prices.  But  more  important  he  col- 
lected capital  for  his  second  and  much  bigger 
business  deal  with  the  Haight-Ashbury  flower 
children. 

Dan  decided  to  play  it  cool  in  late  August  and 
send  a  friend  down  instead  of  himself  to  make 
the  deal. 

Dan's  friend  Pete,  the  pusher,  (not  his  real 
name)  managed  to  cop  380  tabs  of  acid  for  $650 
Canadian.  Pete  flew  back  and  paid  another  person 
$50  to  take  the  acid  across  the  border. 

Pete's  expenses  for  the  excursion  were  about 
$150  but  that  included  an  ounce  of  Acapulco  Gold, 
a  very  high  grade  of  marijuana,  which  he  brought' 
back  with  him. 

Dan  smoked  some  of  the  Acapulco  Gold  and 
said  it  was  great. 

"That  Gold  is  so  beautiful,  so  out  of  sight  .  .  . 


and  there  are  no  seeds,  just  leaves  and  stems," 
Dan  said. 

Dan  paid  Pete  a  pound  of  grass  for  his  work 
arranging  the  deal. 

Dan  sold  about  340  tabs  of  the  acid  for  about 
$1,800  just  before  school  started. 
"I  had  no  trouble  putting  it  out,"  he  said. 
If  you  tally  Dan's  costs  and  subtract  them  from 
the  $1,800  and  then  add  the  $250  he  made  on  the 
first  shipment  —  the  final  result  is  approximately 
$1,150  profit. 

Although  the  money  seems  quick  and  easy,  Dan 
has  gone  out  of  business. 

"You  do  this  sort  of  thing  so  you  don't  have 
to  conform  to  society  and  be  a  businessman.  But 
after  all  the  hassles  —  the  contacts,  the  appoint- 
ments, the  hours  of  waiting  for  a  deal  to  come 
through  —  you  soon  realize  that  pushing  is  in  the 
same  bag  the  businessman  is  in,"  Dan  said. 

Dan,  like  many  pushers,  has  had  enough  of  the 
hassles  and  the  persistent  paranoia  that  the  narcs 
(RCMP)  are  going  to  bust  you  (arrest  you)  and 
put  you  away  for  up  to  seven  years. 

Dan  is  glad  it  is  over  and  he  can  join  the  ranks 
oi  univerity  students  and  surface  at  last  from  the 
underground. 


TIM  Cirri  OnteS  Sorvhnwc  Church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 

ANGLICAN  - 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thorns 
wrpor 
Services  11 


*»  King  Si.  E.  «w  PartiamHrt 


Walmer  Road 
Baptist  Church 

H  block  North  and  West  of 
Spodina  and  Bloor) 

Sunday,  1  1:00  a.m. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Dunn  _ 
"Beyond  Religion" 
3  00  p-m.  Student  Group  ( 
"Faith  and  a  Freshman 
led  by  Rev.  Roy  Essex  M.A. 
University  Baptist  Chaplain 
(phone:  231-7627) 
7  00  pm  Rev.  W.  R-  Wood 

"Sex  in  God's  Purpose 
8:15  p-m.  "Talk  Back"  - 

Young  People 
Young  People's  Groups 
Monday  6  p.m.    Friday  8  p.n 
ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


BLOOR  STREET  UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 

"""  Tn?Ve„  Rev.  D.  E.  M.  How*.  -  Rev.  Donold  A.  GilMes 


11.00  A.M. 


7:30  P.M. 


JESUS  IN  UNIfORM 

DR.  £.  M.  HOWSE 
ANNUAL  STUDENT  SERVICE 

DR   E.  M.  HOWSE  _ 
DR   M.  ST.  A.  WOODSIDE 
PROVOST  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  WILL  ASSIST 

CAMPUS  CLUB  following  Evening  Service. 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  expressed  appre- 
hension Wednesday  night  at 
the  Blue  and  White  Society's 
first  effort  in  this  year's 
festival  program. 

Finance  commissioner  Jan 
Duinker  (SGS)  was  asked 
about  the  cost  of  the  socie- 
ty's planned  Oct.  15  rhythm 
and  blues  festival. 

The  Blue  and  White. -the 
group  that  co-ordinates  so- 
cial activities  across  campus, 
shared  responsibility  evenly 
with  Record  World,  a  Toron- 
to shop,  for  a  seven-band 
show  featuring  Otis  Redding, 
American  rhythm  and  blues 
specialist. 

The  Blue  and  White  orig- 


ROSEDALE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

1M  Mt.  Plcosont  Hood  —  2  blocks  North  of  Bloor 
(Sherboorne  Subwoy  stop) 

Minister:  The  Rev.  Eoin  S.  Mockoy,  M.A. 

]|  o  it.    —  Public  Worship 

Sermon:  "The  Quest  for  the  Good  Life" 
Everymon  from  Plo-o  tc iH.tr*  »  you  rnus,  J*^™^"'  ?„°1 
^%roC"!e-OSmodS'Xrr;'J ^  «*  «*  °" 

ShG™-  A  spncnrt  welcome  to  Vorsity  S.udents 


QUAKERISM  TODAY 

Quakers  ore  known  to  be  active  in  today's  world,  yet  they  o,e 
often  thought,  by  those  who  da  no.  know  them  well,  to  be  old- 
fcshioned  in  their  beliefs.  Ye.  .here  is  no  Quaker  creed  to  be- 
come ou.-doled;  only  a  demanding  conviction  of  the  need  to 
search  continually  and  1a  act  on  what  the  search  reveals  of  pur- 
pose for  the  present. 

For  fiber  mf~v»wti««.  ~ll  «l-0»M  octtn  still  «me  to  40 
Lather  A~~e  Bk»,.  e«t  of  St.  George)         Sundo ^ of  . I 

CoHee  *  served  .Her  the  Meeting  end  there  is  time  for  informed  discus- 
sion. There  k  «u»  on  «c«ve  YC""9  people's  group. 


cree  DELIVERY  WITHIN  1  BLOCK  OF  PREMISES 

NEW  YORK  PIZZA  HOUSE 

.M  cj.eet  ot  the  Corner  of  St.  Joseph  and  Yonge  Streets 

vve  Z^^^&M^^^>~" 
THE  PIZ^,  IN  - 

1  Locofion,  —  IMS  Contort.  Ave,  ot  Monarch  Pork  


Money  problems  hit  first  festival 


inally  booked  Varsity  Arena 
for  Oct.  14,  but  plans  were 
changed  and  the  society 
thought  they  had  reserved 
the  arena  for  Oct.  15.  An  Ita- 
lian song  group  had  the 
arena  for  that  night  but  the 
society  didn't  find  out  until 
four  weeks  ago. 

Plans  now  call  for  the  fe- 
stival to  be  held  off-campus, 
at  the  west  annex  of  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Exhibition 
Coliseum. 

Total  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion is  $6,000  says  Mike  Lais 
of  Record  World.  Redding's 
bill  is  $2,400.  Sam  and  Bill. 
The  Bar-Kays,  E.  G.  Smith 
and  the  Power,  The  Mission 
Review.  The   Soul  Society, 


The  New  Breed,  The  Slix 
and  Stones  and  Duke  Noble 
and  the  Local  Soul  Dealers 
complete  the  entertainment. 

Blue  and  White  Society 
President  Marty  Low  (I  Law) 
said  the  Coliseum  can  hold 
10,000  people  and  dancing 
will  be  permitted.  Coliseum 
acoustics  are  better  than 
those  of  Varsity  Arena,  he 
added. 

Duinker  said  the  society 
has  a  budget  of  $3,500  for 
their  festivals  this  year  and 
if  they  blow  it  all  on  one 
there'll  be  no  more  money 
from  SAC. 

Tickets  go  on  sale  next 
week  at  $3.50  for  non-stu- 
dents and  $1.75  for  students. 


ITI  will  use  fluorescent  buttons 


Fluorescent  purple  and 
green  International  Teach-in 
buttons  will  be  available 
within  two  weeks,  Jeff  Rose. 
Teach-In  co-chairman,  said 
last  night. 

About  3,500  buttons  are 
being  made  and  will  be  di- 


stributed free  to  promote 
interest  in  the  Teach-in 
which  takes  piace  Oct.  20-22 
in  Varsity  Arena. 

Rose  expects  at  least  5,000 
people  to  attend  this  year's 
forum,  on  Religion  and  In- 
ternationa] Affairs. 


SAC  asks  Sword  to  issue  free  copies 
of  Macpherson  report  to  students 


The  Students  ^Administra- 
tive Council  is  asking  Acting 
President  John  Sword  to  is- 
sue free  copies  of  the  forth- 
coming Macpherson  report 
to  all  8,300  students  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science. 

The  report,  supervised  by 
political  science  professor  C. 
B.  Macpherson  is  to  probe 
all  aspects  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  expected  to  number  200 
pages. 

All  professors  in  the  fa- 
culty are  receiving  the  re- 
port tree  of  charge  and  SAC 
Vice-President  John  Trelea- 
ven  (SGS)  demanded  the 
same  privilege  for  students. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 


ner felt  the  university  could 
bear  the  cost  of  sending  the 
report  to  all  arts  students. 

"The  availability  of  funds 
should  not  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  university 
has  already  gone  to  great 
expense  to  compile  this  re- 
port." 

Faulkner  said  that  the  re- 
port will  be  ready  at  the  end 
of  September  and  that  it 
will  he  sent  to  all  organiza- 
tions that  submitted  briefs 
to  the  Macphreson  commis- 
sion. 

The  report  will  also  be  on 
sale  at  the  bookstore  for 
$1.50. 


HART  HOUSE  HUSTLES 
SATURDAY  NITE 

5 SEPTEMBER  23  c 
FIVE  BANDS  ^ 

•  THE  TROUBADOURS  (IN  THE  QUAD)  •  HARRY  LEWIS 

PLUS  TWO  ANIMAL  BANDS!! 

•  THE  MIDKNIGHTS  •  THE  SPASSTIKS 
DANCINC  9:00  TO  MIDNIGHT 

STAG  OR  DRAG 

$1.00  ticket   —   Hall  Porter 

ANOTHER  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  EXTRAVAGANZA 


He  said  this  year's  ITI  bud- 
get is  about  S46.000,  50  per 
cent  higher  than  the  last 
year's. 

When  asked  to  define  a 
teach-in,  co-chairman  Mike 
Ignatieff  (III  Trin)  called  it 
"one  big  public  forum  where 
the  ordinary  person  is  edu- 
cated." 

He  said  a  teach-in  is  oiffe- 
rent  from  a  conference:  "A 
conference  is  a  sober  relax- 
ed, often  leisurely  gathering 
for  the  experts  in  a  field. 

"A  teach-in  seeks  to  edu 
cate  everyone — faculty,  stu- 
dents, the"  general  public— in 
the  crucial  issues  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

"While  the  emphasis  is  on 
drama  and  excitement,  it  is 
not  a  protest  meeting." 

The  Teach-in  organizers 
are  very  enthusiastic  about 
this  year's  ambitious  efforts. 
They  say  they  are  doing 
twice  as  much  work  as  last 
vear  to  interest  the  general 
"public  about  the  upcoming 
intellectual  confrontation. 

SAC  investigates  bousing 

An  independent  committee 
has  been  set  up  by  the  stu- 
dents Administrative  Council 
to  investigate  the  housing  si- 
tuation on  and  off  the  uni- 
versity campus. 

"The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee," said  chairman  Ed- 
mund Clark  (III  UC)  "is  to 
put  residence  expenditure  in 
a  broader  perspective  of  uni- 
versity expenditures. 

"We  want  to  see  whether 
the  residences  are  receiving 
a  iust  proportion  from  the 
university  budget." 

The  committee,  to  report 
by  Christmas,  will  check  the 
finances  of  university  resid- 
ences co-ops,  and  off-campus 
housing  services. 


Help!  Cartoonists 

You  wanna  draw  and 
you've  got  biting,  incisive 
wit?  Or  maybe  you're 
a  great  caricaturist  with 
no  place  to  show  your  tal- 
ent? The  Varsity  needs 
cartoonists  for  a  regular 
editorial  page  feature. 

Potential  cartoonists 
should  come  to  thee  Var- 
sity office,  91  St.  George 
St.  with  samples  of  their 
work. 
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Bookstore  tries  new  selling  style- 
Streamlining  speeds  up  process 


By  KATHERINE  BARCZA 

University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents, used  to  sweating  it 
out  in  seemingly  endless 
lines  at  the  university  book- 
store, are  buying  books  in  a 
fraction  of  previous  years' 
times. 

The  man  responsible  for 
the  improvement  is  Charles 
Fanning,  manager  of  the 
bookstore. 

"We  are  trying  to  relate  to 
students,  we  are  hoping  they 
will  relate  to  us,"  Fanning 
said  Thursday. 

EFFICIENCY 

Fanning  has  stream-lined 
bookstore  operations.  There 
are  14  cash  registers  work- 
ing full-time,  nine  more  than 
last  year. 

With  students  finding  the 
books  they  want  themselves 
instead  of  waiting  at  a  count- 
er, service  is  faster.  And  the 
number  of  bookstore  em- 
ployees has  been  reduced. 

Charge-account  plates  are 
produced  more  efficiently. 
Only  a  number  is  impressed 
and  the  plates  are  pre-num- 
bered  so  that  a  student  can 
get  his  card  in  two  minutes. 

This  year  the  bookstore 
has  five  times  more  space 
than  had  two  years  ago. 


Mr  Fanning  said  many 
People  had  difficulty  last 
year  trying  to  find  the  book- 
store. 

NEW  FORMAT 

This  year  red  arrows  point- 
ing to  the  bookstore  are  all 
over  the  campus  and  eiaht 
colorful  balloons  are  tied" to 
the  roof  of  the  building. 

Popular  music  plavs  conti- 
nuously at  the  bookstore's 
entrance.  Emplovees  wear 
badges  saying  "We  try  hard- 
er in  20  languages.  Colorful 
prints  and  posters  decorate 
the  walls. 

Pretty  co-eds  have  replac- 
ed the  Commissionaires  in 
charge  of  crowd  control. 

These  innovations  seem  to 
have  been  successful.  In  the 
first  four  days  of  this  term 
the  bookstore  has  sold  more 
material  than  it  did  in  the 
first  month  of  last  year,  says 
Mr.  Fanning. 

And  the  new  look  in  the 
bookstore  has  not  sigrific- 
antly  affected  the  budget. 

MORE  PAY 

Employees  are  being  paid 
more  this  year  but  the  staff 
is  smaller.  Attractive  carry- 
ing bags  have  been  bought 
in  such  quantity  that  they 


are  cheaper  than  last  year's 
plain  brown  bags. 

The  sound  system  for  the 
entrance  has  been  set  up  bv 
employees  and  many  of  the 
records  belong  to  Fanning 
himself.  Buttons  are  free 
courtesy  of  Avis. 

PRICES  SAME 

Unfortunately,  there  has 
been  no  drop  in  prices.  How- 
ever, Fanning  said,  this  is  not 
the  bookstore's  responsibi- 

Thc  bookstore  gets  a  20  per 
cent  discount  on  retail  price 
as  compared  to  the  usual 
merchandising  discount  of 
5u  per  cent  on  most  consu- 
mer goods.  A  further  5  per 
cent  is  given  to  the  students 
on  cloth-bound  books. 

Also,  prints  in  the  book- 
room  are  sold  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  city 
and  records  are  one  cent 
cheaper  than  at  Sam's. 

Professors  were  asked  to 
send  their  booklists  ear'v  in 
April.  Only  60  per  cent  had 
complied  by  Aug.  15. 

Since  shipments  from  the 
U.S.  take  six  weeks  and  Eu- 
ropean orders  at  least  three 
months,  the  bookstore  was 
caugh  short  during  the  an- 
nual rush. 


Students  in  vote  squeeze:  Faulkner 
Candidates  squabble  for  campus  vote 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Students  in  the  university 
riding,  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick 
will  be  discouraged  from  vot- 
ing in  the  Oct.  17  provincial 
election,  Students  Council 
President  Tom  Faulkner 
charged  yesterday. 

The  times  when  students 
living  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Palmerston,  College,  Bloor 
and  University  Ave.  can 
change  ridings  were  announc- 
ed yesterday  as  11  a.m.  to 
noon,  3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and 
8  p.m.  to  9  p.m 

The  place  is  37  Borden  St., 
four  blocks  west  of  Spadina 
near  College. 

Up  to  2,000  students  in 
this  riding  must  file  change- 
of-riding  applications  in  per- 
son before  revising  officers 
at  37  Borden  St.  at  these 
times.  Most  places  where  stu- 
dents are  living  were  enum- 
erated Sept.  5  before  the  stu- 
dents returned  for  classes.. 

"The  election  officers  have 
underestimated  the  number 
of  students  who  will  have  to 
change  their  ridings,"  Faulk- 
ner said. 

"Two  things  can  happen 
that  will  discourage  students 
from  voting— a  lot  of  stu- 
dents will  turn  out  and  the 
revising  officers  won't  be 
able  to  handle  them  or  stu- 
dents will  look  at  all  the 

trouble  they  must  go  through 

and  will  not  bother." 
Len  Shifrin,  St.  Andrew-St. 

Patrick  liberal  candidate, 

compared  the  trouble  stud- 


ents must  go  through  to  vote 
to  Negro  voting  registration 
in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Shifrin  charged  that 
Allan  Grossman,  Progressive 
Conservatice,  MPP  for  the 
riding,  arranged  for  the  pla- 
ces of  revision  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  off  campus  be- 
cause "he  is  going  to  get 
clobbered  on  campus." 

However  Mr.  Grossman 
denied  the  allegation  saying 
he  has  absolutely  no  right  to 
influence  places  of  revision 
and  the  election  officials  are 
completely  independent  of 
the  government. 

Grossman  said  he  asked 
the  returning  officer's  clerk 
to  advise  the  returning  of- 
ficer that  he  felt  "the  possib- 
ility of  additional  facilities 
should  be  considered  for 
students  changing  their  rid- 
ing." 

Grossman  predicted  he 
would  carry  the  student  vote 
in  this  riding. 

Following  the  page  story 
in  Wednesday's  Varsity  that 


says  Faulkner  had  commend- 
ed Shifrin 's  efforts  to  allow 
students  to  vote  on  campus. 
Conservative  and  New  De- 
mocratic spokesmen  have  le- 
velled charges  of  partisauism 
at  the  SAC  president. 

Faulkner  denied  such 
charges  at  Wednesday  night's 
SAC  meeting. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Varsity, 
Adam  Fuerstenberg,  NOP 
candidate  in  St.  Andrew-St 
Patrick,  said  the  NDP,  not 
just  the  Liberals  and  Shif- 
rin, has  been  working  hard 
to  get  students  the  franchise 
on  campus. 

University  Conservative 
club  officials  said  Wednes- 
day Mr.  Shifrin's  efforts  were 
not  necessary  because  there 
was  already  provision  in  the 
Election  Act  for  students  to 
change  their  riding  when 
they  return  to  school  during 
an  election 

They  also  said  the  U  of  T 
Conservatives  did  not  end- 
orse Shifrin's  proposal  to 
change  the  act. 


Hart  House  {£■ 

FALL  DANCE 
SAT.,  SEPT.  23  &  30 
5  BANDS  —  9-12 
Tickets:  $1 /person  from  Hall  Porter 

EVERYONE  WELCOME - 
STAG  OR  DRAG 

GLEE  CLUB  AUDITIONS 

Mon.,  Sept.  25 
MUSIC  ROOM  4  -  6 
ALL  MEN  WELCOME  MM 


DEBATE 
Thursday,  Sept.  28  —  8  p.m. 
Debotes  Room 
Hon.  Vis. 

AUSTIN  CLARKE 

topic 

"Violence  is  the  only 
language  the  White  Man 
Understands" 


lASr  CHANCE 

FOR 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 
AUDITIONS 

Mon.,  Sept.  25  4-6  p.m. 
MUSIC  ROOM      _      HART  HOUSE 


ILLEL 


Soturd.y,  September  23,   8:30  p.m.,  Pork  plo„ 

Concert 
Featuring 

MISS  BONNIE  DOBSON 

Hillel  registration  will  lake  place  a,  the  King  Cole  Room  of  the 
Park  Plaza  Hotel  between  7:30  and  8:30  p.m. 

Major  Lecture  Series 
Presenting 

MR.  ELIE  WIESEL 

Author  and  Lecturer 
Sunday,  September  24,   8:30  p.m..  Pork  Plow  Hotel 

on 

"SONG  OF  THE  DEAD: 

"The  Meaning  of  the  Holocaust" 

All  Hebrew  Classes  —  Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
will  begin  on  Sunday,  October  I,.  7:00  p.m.,  Hillel  House. 

Freshman  Reception 
Tuesdoy,  September  26,   4:00  p.m.,  Hillel  House 
Please  coll  the  Hillel  Office  (923-78371  for  reservation. 

Monday  Noon-Hour  Seminar  Series 

"CONTEMPORARY  IMAGES  OF  MAN" 

Monday,  September  25,    1:00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  LEWIS  SAMUEL  FEUER 

on 

"Ethics  and  Politics  in  Contemporary  Humanist  Philosophy" 


Few  U  of  T  students  attempt  suicide  PHOTOCOPYING 


Several  University  of  To- 
ronto students  triei  to  com- 
mit suicide  during  the  last 
year  and  at  least  three  suc- 
ceeded, says  the  1966-67  re- 
port of  the  university  health 
service. 

However,  ov-r-:  U  student 
health  rem::'   ,   •  .tcellent," 
says  Dr.  G.  Z.  ".  ij.ehouse 
head  of  the  service. 
The  report  also  says: 
— sixty-one  students  of  a 


"larger  men's  residence"  suf- 
fered from  an  outbreak  of 
moderately  severe  stomach 
flu; 

—the  chest  X-ray  survey 
uncovered  eight  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis, two  of  them  ac- 
tive; 

— the  service  gave  sex  edu- 
cation and  counselling  to 
students  who  asked  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Associa- 
tion. 


SAC  BUILDING  —  FRONT  OFFICE 

Same  day  service  on  copy  handed  in  before  12  noon 
one  day  service  in  any  other  case. 

7.5c  A  COPY 

For  orders  of  more  than  10  copies: 

75  cents  for  first  ten 
1  cent  for  each  additional  copy 
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"If  the  woman's  periods  are  Irregular,  the 
sate  and  unsafe  days  wilt  also  be  irregular. 
Illness,  shock,  or  other  changes  (such  as  en- 
lering  university)  can  also  disturb  the  men- 
strual cycle  ond  upset  the  calculation  of  the 
rime  of  ovulation.  Because  of  these  problems. 


the  rhythm  method  Is  not  effective  for  most 
women.  Many  tragedies  have  occurred  be- 
cause of  rhythm  method  miscalculations," 

— from  o  leaflet  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Committee 
oo  Birth  Control  Information. 


of  birth  control,  draft  dodgers  and  hippies 


Presumably  a  priest  him- 
self would  know  better  than 
anyone  else  what  effect  mar- 
riage would  have  on  his  re- 
lationship to  God. 

And  presumably  a  hippie 
can  judge  better  than  anyone 
else  whether  it's  even  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  marriage. 

Yet  there  are  people  who 
tiy  to  exert  an  influence  over 
both  these  people's  lives  as  if 
they  were  public  business. 

For  instance,  New  College 
during  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion already  had  a  "custom" 
that  male  residents  do  not 
have  women  sleep  in  their 
rooms  overnight. 

Customs  surely  don't  arise 
that  fast.  Some  authority  has 
obviously  assembled  them  to 
work  the  same  way  as  rules 
—  thev  confine  the  indivi- 
dual. 

Governments  and  other  or- 
ganized bodies  try  to  regu- 
late such  personal  issues  as 
if  they  have  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  happiness  of  one  in- 
dividual. 

And  the  resulting  laws, 
regulations  and  customs, 
then,  only  stand  in  the  way. 
For  the  sake  of  his  own  per- 
sonal integrity,  the  indivi- 
dual must  question  them, 
and  if  necessary  deny  they 
have  any  jurisdiction  over 
him. 

Please  everybody? 

It  seems  to  be  much  easier 
to  pass  restrictions  than  re- 
laxations of  rules.  When  you 
try  to  relax,  there  are  special 
interest  groups  that  have  to 
be  satisfied. 

When  it's  impossible  to 
satisfy  everyone,  it  seems 
easier  to  stand  still  and  do 
nothing. 

That's  why  it's  so  encour- 
aging that  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  not  un- 
known for  lethargy,  took 
what  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
compromising step  forward 
Wednesday  in  endorsing  a 
birth  control  program. 

That's  why  it's  so  encour- 
aging that  the  University 
College  Literary  and  Athletic 
Society,  which  has  been 
known  to  move  a  little  faster 
and  with  more  determina- 
tion than  the  SAC,  endorsed 
a  draft-dodger  program  last 
night. 

And  that's  why  it  is  so  dis- 
turbing that  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Control,  which 
lately  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  fury  but  little  or  no 
action,  refused  to  give  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  the  hippies. 

A  program  in  which  girls 
will  dispense  birth  control 
information  to  U  of  T  co-eds 
passed  through  the  SAC  ma- 
chinery without  much  dis- 
sent. 

The  law,  that  outmoded 
whipping-boy  for  the  stand- 
pat  faction,  was  cited  but 
gained  little  sympathy. 

It  seems  that  even  our 
junior  politicians  see  that 
Sec.  150  (2)  (c)  of  the  Cri- 
minal Code,  which  disallows 


the  practise  or  the  dispensa- 
tion of  birth  control  infor- 
mation is  outdated.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, since  society  in 
general  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted that  fact  long  ago. 

That  revolution 

That  revolution  has  been 
won  and  it  is  now  up  to  each 
individual  girl  to  see  it  has 
been  won  for  her,  and  not 
let  society,  parents  or  the 
law  govern  her  actions. 

The  Lit,  meanwhile,  in  en- 
dorsing a  program  to  aid 
draft  dodgers  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  sure  to  lead  to 
more  controversy  than  birth 
control  did.  The  question 
should  reach  SAC  in  two 
weeks  when  that  larger  body 
will  be  asked  to  make  a  sim- 
ilar endorsement  and  to  vote 
money. 

The  Lit's  stand  is  not  only 
commendable  but  moral. 
Surely  we  can  all  realize 
that  dissent  from  the  war 
the  U.S.  is  carrying  on  is 
much  harder  than  participa- 
tion. 

To  charge  that  a  draft- 
dodger  is  a  coward  is  ludi- 
crous. 

What  right  has  a  govern- 
ment to  coerce  young  men 
to  fight  a  controversial  war 
against  their  own  better 
judgement  —  that  is  the  is- 
sue and  the  only  one.  The 
only  issue  —  just  as  in  the 
birth  control  question  there 
is  really  only  one  issue: 
should  anyone  have  the 
power  to  force  their  moral- 
ity or  rules  on  an  indivi- 
dual's personal  affairs? 

The  Hippie  issue 

To  jump  further,  to  the 
hippie  issue,  the  issue  is 
again  similar.  When  a  person 
dissents  as  flagrantly  as  the 
hippie  who  wears  sandals, 
beads,  long  hair  and  uncon- 
ventional clothes  and  tops  it 
off  with  pulling  out  of  the 
normal  rat  race  altogether, 
should  government  bodies 
or  society  have  the  power  to 
exert  any  influence  at  all  to 
bring  them  back  into  their 
mainstream? 

Board  of  Control,  led  by 
Alan  Lamport,  seems  to 
think  so.  Mr.  Lamport's 
statements  to  the  effect  that 
hippies  are  general  no-good- 
niks  are  well-reported  and 
widely-known. 

Lampy,  who  should  know 
better  since  he  is  a  lawyer, 
has  even  been  named  in  a 
contempt  of  court  action  for 
his  statements  earlier  this 
year. 

What  is  highly  disturbing, 
though,  is  the  Board's  unwil- 
lingness to  hear  well-found- 
ed grievances  from  hippies. 
No  matter  what  issues  the 
hippies  come  to  discuss, 
Lampy  and  the  others  seem 
to  turn  the  talk  to  cleanli- 
ness, the  inherent  virtue  of 
work,  patriotism  and  the  re- 
spect for  authority. 

Wednesday,  the  issue  was 
police   brutality  because 


some  of  the  hippies  had  been 
the  victims  of  the  most  bla- 
tant example  of  police  vio- 
lence in  many  years. 

A  peaceful  sit-in  on  York- 
ville  calling  for  the  closing 
of  the  street  was  broken  up 
by  the  riot  squad,  a  group 
specializing  in  adult  violence. 
These  cops  are  used  to  soc- 
cer-game violence,  crowd 
control  in  Allan  Gardens  and 
so  on. 

Stomp  and  kick 

A  200-pound  detective  does 
not  have  to  march  into  a 
crowd  of  hippies  and  stomp 
a  teen-age  girl  in  the  stom- 
ach. Nor  does  any  cop  have 
to   kick   a  hippie  in  the 


head. 

No  one  should  have  to 
come  away  from  an  incide.it 
like  that  having  to  pay  a 
$27  bill  for  X-rays.  The 
scars,  bruises,  and  broken 
bones  that  resulted  from 
that  incident  during  the 
summer,  should  never  have 
happened. 

But  Board  of  Control  ha;, 
refused  to  call  for  a  judicial 
inquiry,  which  is  the  most 
fence-sitting  position  anyone 
can  take  on  the  matter.  A 
judicial  inquiry,  after  all, 
merely  looks  into  allega- 
tions. 

The  police,  meanwhile, 
are  left  free  to  force  their 
brand  of  conservatism,  and 


conformity  on  the  hippies 
and  the  hippie-haters  sup- 
port them. 

For  some  time  now,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  ponder  the 
nature  of  the  allegiance  you 
should  be  giving  to  laws  and 
authority  of  any  kind. 

Government,  we  know, 
tends  to  lag  behind  societ] 
in  general.  That's  understan 
dable.  But  the  little  girl  who 
is  afraid  to  make  up  her 
own  mind  on  an  issue  such 
as  birth  control  until  the 
law  allows  her  to,  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  commended  in 
these  pages. 

Birth  control  is  merely 
one  issue,  however. 


the  writing  on  the  wall 
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Leftward  ho,  said  Peter 
Warrian,  and  the  wagon 
which  is  the  vehicle  for  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Canadian  university  students 
lurched  off  towards  what 
may  be  a  rising  sun. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students 
named  Warrian  as  the  man  to 
follow  Hugh  Armstrong  in 
the  president's  chair  as  it 
took  some  encouraging  steps 
beyond  the  fringe  of  narrow 
educational  issues. 

The  union  has  been  caut- 
iously venturing  beyond  the 
field  of  education  for  a  few . 
years,  but  the  recent  confe- 
rence at  London  where  War- 
rian was  elected  after  mak- 
ing clear  his  connection  with 
the  Student  Union  for  Peace 
Action  was  a  definitive  mile- 
stone in  CUS  history. 

The  talk  in  caucuses,  at 
lunch  tables  or  within  re- 
si  d  e  n  c  e  rooms  at  5  a.m. 
was  involved  with  the  rela- 
tion of  society's  problems  to 
education. 

At  formal  plenary  sessions, 
those  in  Warrian's  camp 
managed  to  run  roughshod 
over  some  cliche-ridden  pro- 
tests about  CUS'  right  tc  re- 
present students  and  about 
the  general  political  trend  of 
the  union. 

That's  what  made  it  sound 
so  militant,  of  course.  The 
left-right  conflict  caught 
headlines  and  took  up  more 
time  than  it  should  have  at 
plenaries. 

But  the  action  that  count- 
ed wasn't  at  the  plenary.  It 
was  in  little  conference 
rooms  across  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  campus — 
and  more  important,  it  was 
in  the  minds  of  delegates  at 
the  CUS  Congress. 

There  was  little  of  the  old 
line  salute  to  classical  demo- 
cracy; student  leaders  grasp- 
ed a  bit  of  the  message  that 
responsible  government  as 
practised  now  is  barely  bet- 
ter than  a  benevolent  despo- 
tism. 

There  was  little  of  the 
years-old  fuss  about  free 
tuition;  universal  accessi- 
bility was  approached  large- 


ly in  the  context  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  formai  ed- 
ucation structure  to  the  so- 
cial structure. 

There  was  little  of  the 
traditional  crisis  meeting 
over  services-versus-aclion; 
delegates  were  keyed  for  ac- 
tion when  they  arrived. 

Not  that  it  was  all  that 
smooth,  of  course.  CUS  as  a 
political  body  is  far  too  clo- 
sely-modelled on  all-embrac- 
ing party  structures  to  do 
that  much  that  easily. 

The  University  of  Alberta 
hung  in  the  background  and 
muttered  about  the  conser- 
vative services-oriented  un- 
ion it  was  going  to  form. 

The  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  University 
of  Calgary  bucked  the  trend 
with  greater  or  less  fervor 
throughout. 

And  even  Toronto's  zeal 
went  by  the  boards  over  the 
international  question  when 
the  congress  supported  asso- 


ciate status  in  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Conference 
and  the  International  Union 
of  Students. 

That  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter. Even  those  who  fought 
the  trend  were  forced  to 
think  the  way  the  congress' 
militant  leaders  were  think- 
ing. 

It  will — hopefully — mean 
that  more  and  more 
students  will  consider  the 
problems  raised  by  an  orga- 
nization which  is  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  need 
for  total  community  action, 
for  an  end  to  isolating  issues, 
for  listening,  for  example,  to 
the  words  of  Peter  Warrians. 

Those  words  may  be  con- 
fusing— semantics  becomes  a 
bigger  problem  when  you 
realize  that  the  language  isn't 
equipped  with  the  words  to 
approach  a  Utopian  society — 
but  they're  up  there. 

We  should  hear  a  lot  of 
them. 
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What  did 

I  you  say 
>  about  our 
ittle  sister? 


Just  that  she's  mad  about  the  refreshing  taste  of  Coca-Cola. 
It  has  the  taste  you  never  get  tired  of.  That's  why  things 
go  better  with  Coke,  after  Coke,  after  Coke. 


"Yes  you  can 
continue  your 
education." 


ONTARIO 
STUDENT 
AWARDS 


This  booklet  shows  you  how 
you  can  get  financial  help. 

Do  you  plan  to  attend  a  university 
or  other  post-secondary  institution? 
Do  you  need  financial  assistance? 

To  learn  whether  you  can  qualify 
under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
program,  obtain  this  brochure  from 
your  secondary  school,  or  from  the 
institution  of  your  choice 
or  write  to: 
Student  Awards 
Department  of 
University  Affairs, 

ctaxio         University  Avenue 
Toronto  2 


FILMS 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


Before  diving  imo  current  attractions,  a  look  at  some 
ol  the  things  that  have  happened  over  the  summer  would 
not  be  amiss.  To  start  with  the  most  spectacular.  Expo 
has  not  only  provided  wide  opportunities  for  experiment 
;ith  film  but  has  brought  the  results,  not  to  an  under- 
ground or  an  art  house  audience,  but  to  the  public  at 
Targe.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  while  up  to  this  time 
almost  all  developments  in  movies  have  aimed  at  making 
(hem  more  realistic — sound,  colour,  cinerama,  3-D.  aroma- 
rama— the  films  at  Expo  have  by  and  large  (Telephone 
Pavilion  excluded)  taken  a  more  fanciful  turn.  Labyrinth, 
for  example,  while  at  times  using  the  floor  screen  co- 
ordinated with  the  wall  screen  for  realism,  more  often 
uses  the  two  independently,  not  to  deceive  the  senses  but 
to  stimulate  the  imagination.  This  is  true  a  fortiori  for 
its  second  five-screen  movie  and  for  almost  every  other 
liulli-screened  effort  at  the  fair. 

At  the  same  time,  another  trend  was  making  itself 
felt  at  the  Montreal  International  Film  Festival:  that  of 
documentary  realism.  Outstanding  examples  shown  were 
Allan  King's  Warrendale  and  Don  Pennebaker's  Don't 
Look  Back  which  covers  Bob  Dylan's  tour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain Both  these  normal-width,  black  and  white  pictures 
gave  the  impression,  not  of  a  reality  unfolding  before 
you,  but  that  of  a  scrupulously  exact  newsreel. 

These  opposing  tendencies  both  contain  certain 
dangers.  Many  of  the  gimmicky  film  techniques  developed 
for  "specific  pavilions  are  too  cumbersome  for  our  local 
theatres.  Furthermore,  since  these  movies  shun  realism, 
frequently  tell  no  story,  and  occasionally  are  viewed  only 
casually  as  part  of  a  paviilion's  decor,  they  risk  inco- 
herence (the  one  complaint  I  have  heard  against  Chns 
Chapman's  fine  Ontario  firm  A  Place  To  Stand.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  documentaries  which  en- 
throne fact  risk  sacrificing  everything  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  finally  missing  that  too.  In  such  films,  poor 
technique  is  considered  a  virtue,  any  hint  of  style  a  defect. 
All  they  pretend  to  do  is  inform  us,  but  here  we  must  be 
wary  For  since  film  is  already  such  a  realistic  medium,  yet 
one  can  lie  most  effectively  with  it.  These  documentaries 
are  a  form  of  journalism  which  escapes  the  scrutiny  we 
bestow  on  the  printed  word;  we  must  therefore  be  very 
careful  about  how  we  use  the  information  they  provide. 

Both  treDds  seem  to  be  away  from  a  fictional  storyline 
towards  poetry  (albeit  technical)  on  the  one  hand  and 
reportage  on  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this 
that  plot  is  dead.  One  of  the  finest  offerings  at  the  Mont- 
real Festival  was  Jan  Troell's  Here's  Your  Life  which  ad- 
mirably incorporated  lyrical  color  passages  and  black  and 
white  documentary  elements  into  its  tale  of  a  young  Swede 
growing  up  during  World  War  I. 

This  summer  has  also  witnessed  great  progress  in 
Canada's  film  industry.  While  no  native  movie  was  deemed 
worthy  of  a  prize  last  year,  all  four  feature  length  works 
shown  at  the  Canadian  Film  Festival  in  August  were  hailed 
as  outstanding  (an  achievement  more  to  the  credit  of 
French  than  English  Canada  since  three  of  the  four  were 
by  Quebeckers).  In  addition,  the  NFB's  first  two  feature 
films  for  the  commercial  market,  Waiting  for  Caroline, 
and  Don  Owen's  The  Ernie  Came  are  soon  to  be  released 
following  November  television  premieres. 

A  word  in  closing  about  coming  attractions:  as  usuai 
this  year  many  film  societies  in  and  around  campus  are 
showing  a  number  of  excellent  films  at  reasonable  prices. 
Some,  the  U  of  T  cineclub  and  the  Toronto  Film  Society 
include,  unfortunately  offer  package  deals  only  and  even 
the  best  programs  are  likely  to  contain  some  fillers.  A  new 
club,  that  of  St.  Michael's  College,  seems  to  have  found  the 
best  solution.  They  offer  their  full  series  of  twelve  films 
for  $6,  or  any  six  for  $4.  or  singles  at  75c  each  plus  $1 
membership.  Amoung  their  attractions  are  Truffaut's  La 
Peau  Douce,  Godard's  Alphaville,  and  La  Femme  Mariee, 
Antonioni's  La  Notte,  an  early  Fellini  II  Bidone,  as  well  as 
an  underground  film.  Echoes  of  Silence  by  Peter  Goldman. 
A  New  Film  Society  based  at  La  Maison  Dore  also  offers 
single  tickets  at  $1  to  the  eight  movies  it  plans  to  show 
before  Christmas,  or  a  subscription  at  $5.  On  its  program 
are  D.  W.  Griffith's  Intolerance,  Cacoyannis'  Electra, 
Beckett  and  The  Pawnbroker. 
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Madness  and  the  failure  of  words 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

I  saw  Persona  to  satisfy  my  interest  in 
Bergman,  there  was  no  interest  then  in 
writing  about  the  film,  yet  I  feel  impelled 
to  do  so  I  think  this  is  the  best  of  his 
films  and  the  most  important  we  will  see 
for  some  time. 

As  with  other  Bergman  films,  we  come 
away  from  Persona  with  the  feelin°  that 
what  we  have  seen  was  beating  on  sliores 
just  removed  from  our  conscious  frame  of 
reference;  yet  in  every  scene  are  overtones 
threats  of  tremendous  passions  about  to 
break  upon  us;  the  terrors  of  madness  we 
are  forever  fighting  to  hold  off. 

In  my  opinion,  Bergman's  last  stir:  The 
Silence,  was  a  failure.  Again  we  had  immense 
themes:  the  subtle  effect  of  time  the 
imminence  of  death,  the  differing  egotisms 
of  sex  and  age,  the  fierceness  of  frustration 
and  the  despair  at  alienation  and  lone- 
liness. But  there,  the  metaphors  of  the  film 
did  not  grow  organically.  All  was  quite 
real,  but  spread  like  oil,  oozing  amorphously. 

In  Persona,  the  important  relationships 
are  fused  into  one.  There  are  no  flat  cha- 
racters introduced  —  no  distractioins.  The 
husband  who  briefly  appears  is  only  a  com- 
ment on  the  love-hatred-jealousy  that  has 
developed  between  nurse  and  patient. 

The  film  is  about  a  mental  patient  who 
is  mute.  A  great  actress,  she  went  silent  sud 
denly  in  the  middle  of  Antigone,  and  is  now 
cared  for  by  a  nurse,  Bibi  Andersson.  The 
two  of  them  leave  the  hospital  and  eo  to  a 
seaside  retreat.  The  dialogue  is  entirely 
handled  by  the  nurse.  Her  monologue  be- 
comes a  kind  of  confession  of  increasing 
intimacy. 

The  nurse's  name  is  Alma,  the  soul;  and 
the  relationship  between  these  two  people 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  coming  together 
of  inner  and  outer:  spirit  and  social  role. 
The  superficial  persona  is  destroyed  by  the 
soul.  The  mask  is  abandoned  by  the  sea 
shore.  The  fragmantation  is  overcome,  and 
i  beautiful  unity  emerges. 

This  however  was  not  my  reaction  to  the 
film  when  I  saw  it.  But  it  is  a  point  of 
view  that  is  worth  considering  in  seeing  tne 
film. 

The  film  has  amazing  compression  and 
derives  its  power  from  this.  We  are  convey- 
ed with  the  r.urse,  unavoidably,  into  a  world 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  enter. 

I  must  express  my  great  appreciation  to 
the  marvellous  acting  of  Bibi  Andersson 
and  Liv  Ullmann.  Bibi  Andersson  has  played 
such  a  variety  of  roles  for  Bergman;  she 
is  always  exciting.  Here,  she  is  a  virtuoso. 
Miss  Ullmann  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
powerful  listener,  drawing  both  her  nurse 
and  her  audience  into  the  silent  world  of 
her  illness.  Just  as  the  nurse's  awareness 
of  herself,  her  identity,  crumbles  before  the 
silent  passivity  of  the  patient;  so  are  our 
own  personalities  shaken  up,  and  we  too 
are  tempted  to  evade  the  problems  of  the 
film,  and  retreat  ourselves  into  a  simpie 
world,  unqualified  by  words  which  impinge 
on  existence. 

The  quality  of  the  work  should  not  elude 
you.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  seeing  in  film- 
It  is  important  to  see  because  it  implicates 
you  immediately  in  the  world  of  a  person 
who  has  opted  out  of  life.  It  is  unpleasant, 
disconcerting,  disturbing.  It  cuts  you  olt 
from  love,  and  self-reliance;  the  things 
you  accept  and  rely  on  to  stabilize  youi 
life.  And  I  think  you  must  eventually  react 
against  these  things  —  or  cast  yourself  into 
a  world  as  calm  as  the  stars,  and  as  dehu- 
manized. 

The  film  is  marvellous  and  thorough^ 
unenjoyable.  Only  a  masoschist  could  enjoy 
himself. 

That,  in  fact,  is  what  the  film  is  abou;. 
Take  the  situation  of  the  actress.  She  is 


living  in  a  wold  where  she  is  an  interpreter 
of  emotion  —  especially  pain.  Her  instru 
ment  are  words.  Now,  in  reality,  urea 
suffering  more  often  brings  silence  "than 
poetry.  Yet  actors  must  find  "in  them- 
selves the  emotional  resources  to  portrav 
the  struggle  of  (left  us  say)  Antigone 
bury  her  brother. 

The  greatest  paradox  in  an  actor's  life  is 
that  one  role  leads  to  another  and  not  back 
to  life  from  art.  The  more  you  act,  the  more 
you  distance  yourself  from  life  and  the  more 
you  become  skilled  in  your  art.  The  basic 
tools  of  your  craft  become  more  technical 
as  memory  distances  itself  further  in  the 
past.  Finally  a  point  may  be  reached  where 
your  own  emotion  turns  off  even  wh 
you  portray  the  most  distressing  pain. 

Like  a  memory  that  haunts  a  peaceful  life 
the  agony  of  tragic  art  becomes  far  out  of 
proportion  tc  the  experience  of  the  artis 

Not  only  that,  but  our  media  batter 
with  unredities.  What  can  it  mean  to  us 
to  see  Detroit  burning;  or  a  Buddhist  monk? 
There  is  something  as  remote  about  such 
"facts"  as  there  is  about  pie-in-the-face  co- 
medy. 

For  the  actress,  this  disproportion  builds 
and  builds.  The  suffering  which  is  her  work 
as  an  actress  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
context  of  carefree  unreality  which  is  its 
medium,  that  finally  she  must,  she  is  forced 
to  put  violence  into  her  life  so  that  it  will 
tally  with  her  roles.  Like  the  pawnoroker 
she  is  haunted  by  pain  which  is  not  a  part 
of  her  active  life.  She  is  filled  with  pity  and 
terror  and  she  must  skewer  her  hand.  She 
must  become  a  masochist. 

Or  else  remove  all  pain  from  her  life 
That  is  the  escape.  To  muteness.  The  ac 
tress  capable  of  any  role  resorts  to  play 
ing.  To  being  an  outsider. 

The  film's  intricacy  depicts  how  the  nurse 
is  caught  in  this  world  and  cannot  escape. 
In  a  dream-like  sequence  she  sees  her  face 
as  the  patienet's  face,  or  both  togethe 
making  one  She  becomes  a  patient  and  an 
undefined  female;  she  loses  hold  of  her 
strength  as  nurse  and  woman. 

Now,  it  is  a  paradox  to  reason  about 
the  film.  Its  statement  is  so  direct  that 
the  film  is  really  its  own  commentary.  It 
is  almost  a  documentary. 

If  we  are  to  think  about  the  film,  how- 
ever, we  must  use  words.  They  are  all  we 
have  even  if  they  do  take  us  away  from 
the  experience  of  the  film. 

But  a  major  movement  of  the  film  leads 
us  to  a  total  distrust  of  words.  After  all,  the 
outcome  of  the  film  is  silence. 

We  admit  readily  the  indequacy  of  our 
words.  Thev  can  only  approximate  mean- 
ingful experience.  Their  value,  as  Pound 
has  implied,  is  only  "for  an  instant  of  time" 
Furthermore  they  condition  our  minds 
they  brainwash  us.  Our  vocabulary  ceases 
to  grow,  but  we  must  use  it  to  think  with. 
Unless  its  meanings  are  constantly  refresh- 
ed, we  are  forced  to  interpret  experience 
with  stale  empty  cliches.  We  evaluate  things 
over  and  o\er  again  in  the  same  words. 
Meanwhile  the  mystic  presents  us  with 
loves,  influences,  time  relationships,  moods, 
tones,  variables  of  experience  that  our  im- 
poverished vocabularies  have  closed  off  to 
us. 

We  can  escape;  deny  words,  their  validity, 
the  relationships  that  depend  on  them.  Re- 
assert the  mysteries  encompassed  in  the 
shadow  at  our  feet.  Dismiss  words,  their 
inconsistencies,  their  boredom,  their  inade- 
quacy. Be  silent. 

In  the  fiim,  however,  I  do  not  see  that 
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ah!  the  trials  and 
tf  ibulatians  o£  sport! 
every  morning  our 
fluffy  friend  would 
tneet  up  with,  a  chap 
on  the  same  model 
of  Honda  as  hers, 
and  they  would  sta& 
an  impromptu  drag 
to  campus,  she  ° 
could  always  veccA- 
mze  him  by  his 
flashy- Hue  helmet" 
with,  the  iigM  on 
the  front;  ° 

one  day  she  hopped , 
into  the  Campusbanfc 
to  talk,  ever  ft 
supercharcferloan- 
to  Chen.  KeSQ  fate  cut 
her  adversary  once 
and  &>r  always  - 

we  must  admit  that 
she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  famous 
Hue  helmet  perched 
jauntily  on  iSe  top 
antler  c£  tte  mana- 
gsr's  coat  tree  J 
"Iwant  a  Joan,  to 
luv  a  supercharger 
to  fake, you  out.- 
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YOU'RE  WASTING  YOUR  TIME 
READING  THIS  AD 
because  you're  perfectly 
capable  of  reading  it 

in  6  seconds 

At  that  speed,  figure  out  how  long  it  would 

take  you  to  read  the  whole  newspaper, 

an  average  novel  ( 45  minutes J  or  your 

business  and  study  requirements. 

Remember  that  vast  pile  of  reading  you 
have  to  do?  And  those  novels  you'd  like  to 
get  through?  Not  to  mention  your  studies! 
Isn't  it  about  time  you  learnt  to  read  a  lot 
more  efficiently  than  you  do  now?  Take  a 
rough  check  on  your  present  reading  speed 
in  typical  material.  Chances  are  it's  about 
200  to  350  words  a  minute.  But  that's 
reading  the  slow  way  you  learnt  in  grade 
school.  Now,  educational  research  has  pro- 
duced an  effective  method  of  teaching  you 
to  read  at  something  approaching  the 
speeds  your  brain  is  capable  of!  Evelyn 
Wood  Reading  Dynamics,  with  over  a  hun-     J7'„,«/„,„  XS/^^A 
dred  institutes  across  Canada  and  the  U.S.,    H/Veiytl    W  OOU 
has  taught  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  like  you  to  read  at  amazingly  high  KettdlTlg 
speeds.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn  this  ° 
life-long,  valuable  skill.  Stop  in  at  either  ri\rnnmin<i 
of  our  two  Toronto  Evelyn  Wood  Institutes        uy  llUlill^O 

Or  telephone  nOW.  1104  Bay  Street,  below  BIoof. 

Yorkdole  Shopping  Centre. 
Phone  923-4681 
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A  bank 
is  a  bank 
is  a  bankbank. 


ExceptTheRoyal 

Were 
a 

people  bank. 

Come  on  in.  You'll  see  what  we  mean. 


ROYAL  BANK 

We're  approachable. 


Bearded  Leader  (you  will 
be  able  to  recognize  him  in- 
stantly: tall,  emaciated,  em- 
bittered, desperately  unplea- 
sant, perhaps  masturbative — 
we  know  all  the  signs)  ex- 
horted, "Tell  it  like  it  is, 
boy."  What?  "You  know  . . . 
music  in  Toronto.  It's  bet- 
ter for  them  to  be  vicimiz- 
ed  by  knowledge  than  suc- 
cored by  ignorance.  Tell 
them,"  he  whispered. 
So  added  to  the  academic  al 
batross  already  swinging 
about  my  neck,  are  my  du- 
ties to  this  cranky,  quirk- 
some  rag. 

But  despite  much  malaign- 
ment  from  questionable  cri- 
tics and  a  tenuous  disrepute 
among  habitues  of  Toronto 
Life  circles,  the  musical  mi- 
lieu in  the  city,  if  not  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  sur- 
vives. 

While  Glen  Gould  broods 
in  recording  studios,  the  Ca- 
nadian Opera  Company  suf- 
fers, not  from  a  surfeit  of 
deas,  but  from  a  paucity  of 
talent.  For  both  in  serving 
the  dream  they  prevent  the 
deed. 

My  job:  to  avoid  speading 
the  fatal  critical  disease,  a 
kind  of  schizophrenia,  in 
which  the  intellect  ignores 
what  the  imagination  pic- 
tures; and  the  imagination 
disregards  what  the  intellect 
knows. 

At  this  time  "the  ear  fa- 
vours no  particular  point  of 
view,"  McLuhan  points  out. 
"W  e  are  envelopped  b  y 
sound.  It  forms  a  seamless 
web  around  us.  We  say,  'Mu- 
sic shall  fill  the  air.'  We 
never  say,  'Music  shall  fill 
a  paiticular  segment  of  the 
air.'  " 

Thirteenth  century  mono- 
die  rondelli,  Rachmaninov's 
Second  Piano  Concerto,  Ravi 
Shankar's  Morning  Ragas, 
all  are  now  part  of  the  liste- 
ner's experience.  We  accept 
the  one  because  it  is  quaint, 
another  as  it  seems  Camp, 
another  because  it  is  current. 
But  we  accept  them  all. 

Whn  Bob  Dylan  says: 
my  poems  are  written  in  a 
rhythm  of  unpoetic  distor- 
tion 

divided  by  pierced  ears, 
false  eyelashes  subtract- 
ed by  people  constantly 
torturing  each  other  with 
a  melodic  purring  line  of 

descriptive  hollow  ness  — 
seen  at  times  thru  dark 
sunglasses  and  other 
form  of  psychic  explosion, 
a  song  is  anything  that 
can  walk  by  itself. 

i  am  called  a  songwriter,  a 
poem  is  a  naked  person  ... 
some  people  say  i  am  a 
poet. 

Or  John  Cage  writes:  "My 
intention  has  been,  often,  to 
say  what  I  has  to  say  in  a 
way  that  would  exemplify  it; 
that  would,  conceivably,  per- 
mit the  listener  to  experience 
what  I  has  to  say  rather  than 
just  hear  about  it."  They  are 
both  emphasising  the  con- 
tent as  well  as  style. 

Writes  Kenneth  Tynan: 
"Nothing  is  more  crucially 
stupid  than  to  dismiss  the 
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artistic  achievements  of  a  so-  _ 
cial  class  because  one  dep- 
lores its  historical  record." 
There  are  fewer  and  fewer 
distinctions  between  clas- 
sical, pop,  rock  and  jazz — 
the  representative  musics  of 
Canada's  vertical  cultural, 
and  class  mosaic. 

As  Ned  Rohem,  an  accom- 
plished art-song  composer, 
and  critic,  says  of  the  Beat- 
les; '"They  are  colleagues  or 
mine  with  different  accents.' 

The  negation  of  meaning 
and  the  denial  of  content  are 
the  latest  fashion  in  literary 
and  music  criticism  these 
days.  If  one  believes  that  not 
only  art,  but  life  itself  is  ab- 
surd, the  search  for  meaning 
must  seem  the  ultimate  ina- 
nity. Since  the  content  of 
music  in  Canada,  notably  in 
that  of  the  mass  media,  is 
too  often  one  step  removed 
from  complete  drivel,  the 
Canadian  intellectual  balms 
his  conscience  with  Marshall 
McLuhan;  and  like  Salinger's 
Frannie,  chooses  the  cat- 
chiest phrase  to  repeat  over 
and  over  again — in  this  in- 
stance "The  medium  is  the 
message." 

If  style  is  everything,  one 
does  not  have  to  be  concern- 
ed with  meanings  and  con- 
tent, and  even  mass-produc- 
ed ephemera  can  be  accept- 
ed as  having  some  legitimate 
function  to  perform. 

In  the  past  my  dealings 
with  music  nave  been  from 
varied  vantage  points;  in  the 
raucous  Yorkville  nether- 
world exemplified  by  The 
Penny  Farthing,  The  River- 
boat,  and  Boris'  Red  Gas 
Room;  over  Canadian  Club 
and  Seven-Up  at  the  Colonial, 
Towne  and  Coq  d'Or  Tav- 
erns; in  the  sophorific  con- 
fines of  the  Edward  John- 
son Bldg's  Concert  Hall,  and 
MacMillan  Theatres,  from  or- 
chestra-seats at  the  O'Keefe 
Center,  from  behind  pillars 
at  Massey  Hall. 

That  is  to  say,  with  the 
successes,  trials  absurdities 
and  occasional  acts  of  mad- 
ness (vide:  the  string  sec- 
tion of  the  Toronto  Sympho- 
ny) that  confronted  or  af- 
fronted my  critical  sense. 

My  criticism  has  tried  to 
consider  the  object,  the  mu- 
sical work  itself  (whether  by 
The  Kensington  Market, 
Gene  Krupa  or  Dimitri  Ka- 
balevsky)  as  an  entity,  and 
has  tried  to  explain  what  I 
can  about  its  life.  The  se- 
cond aim  has  been  subsidia- 
ry; the  relation  of  the  work 
to  the  rest  of  the  repertoire. 

But  while  the  construction 
of  music-criticism  and  sun- 
dry aesthetic  theories  and 
theories  and  their  compari- 
son was  a  desirable  cultural 
exercise,  the  theories  them- 
selves are  unlikely  to  spread 
far  or  to  hinder  or  help. 

A  more  practical  activity 
for  such  criticism  has  been 
the  attempted  sensitive  dis- 
section of  particular  works 
and  performances.  Not  of 
what  the  composer  and  or 
performer  hoped  to  do,  but 
what  he  did  do.  What  means 
did  he  employ,  subconscious 
or  conscious?  Did  he  succeed, 
and  if  his  success  was  part- 
ial, where  did  he  fail? 

In  such  a  dissection,  the 
critical  tools  have  broken  as 
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The  strange  story  of 

seems  that  Art's  vehicle  W  h^  gS-  J* 
centre  of  attention  for  a  ^b^7Ht|bt 
policemen  this  past  week-  ™  7^  ¥etro 
they  by  the  pretty  colors  that  ArfngUed  T 
unwilling  redpient  TV  number^oT  ^ 
monses  for  faulty  brakes  hZ  etc  One* 

offence  was  not  covered  JS?S* 


All  this  is  a  minor  preamble  to  Art's  real 
hassle,  for  being  the  kind  of  freak  tha  he's 
of  aleak"  *e™"«™that  it  is  in  the  naru re 

to  Art the  F°,^eak''  ha^'es  are  as  com™n 
to  Art  the  Farmer  as  flies  are  to  his  prize 

winning  hogs  on  his  farm  in  the  easterly 

mTn'n5  °f  V  CUy-  A"  add  w»  «*>  buoyant 
mmd  are  his  means  of  coping  with  the  has 

thevtr  861  -.—ha^rough.'lndeS 

they  are  often  consciously  created  by  Art 
especial  y  when  he  finds  himself  dealing  with 
a  machine-as  he  did  these  last  few  pays 
when  he  tried  to  pay  his  tuition  fees  * 
A  conscientious  student.  Art  took  some 

IS?™  n't  f rTng  chores  to  to 
the  hallowed  halls.  Concerned  about  the  fact 

f5  jmU°n..feeS  are  sti"  a  tiresome  necessity 
Art  decided  to  lodge  his  own  personal  pro^ 
test  against  this  iniquitous  system— after  all 
what  would  happen  if  his  crops  failed?  A 
farmer  lives  off  the  land  and  if  the  land 
doesn  t  produce  ...  no  bread,  no  tuition 
fees.  Determined  to  freak  the  machine  on 
principle  and  sort  of  hoping  that  those  em- 
ployed by  the  machine  would  enjoy  the  idea 
Art  the  Farmer  walked  into  the  Bursar's 
office  at  Victoria  College  and  announced  to 

 :'he  clerk  at  the  desk  "I've  come  to  pay  my 

_fees",  and  plopped  down  two  huge  money 
bags  which  contained  more  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  quarters. 

What  followed,  from  the  astonished  and 
angry  reaction  of  the  clerk,  to  the  interview 
with  the  college  principal  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  powers  or  intent.  In  brief  the 
machine  burped  and  zapped  in  anger  rather 
than  good  natured  humor;  a  high  official  in 
the  Bursar's  office  called  him  childish  — 
Art  asked  him  what  he  had  against  children: 
the  registrar  was  friendly  but  non-commital; 
the  principal  seemed  amused — perhaps  sym- 
pathetic— but  unyielding.  Finally  a  phone  call 
to  a  lawyer  settled  the  matter  temporarily — 
the  college  was  not  bound  by  law  to  accept 
payment  in  this  outrageous  form. 

Outrageous?  Perhaps.  But  any  more  out- 
rageous than  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be 
paid?  Besides,  Art  the  Farmer  reasoned,  he 
hoped  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  office 
game  by  doing  his  thing  there.  They  were  not, 
it  is  clear,  amused;  it  seems  that  flower 
people  have  little  in  common  with  power 
people.  A  confrontation  of  personal  insanity 
with  institutionalized  insanity  has  resulted 
in  the  fact  that  Art  the  Farmer  has  not  yet 
been  accepted  by  the  community  of  scholars. 

The  story  continues  however;  Art  has  since 
considered  the  fact  that  cheques  have  been 
written  out  and  accepted  as  legal  tender  re- 
gardless of  the  material  they  are  written  on. 
He  is  thinking  perhaps  of  approaching  the 
Bursar's  office  with  a  cheque  written  on  a 
log;  or  the  side  of  a  hog  .  .  .  or  .  .  . 

Keep  in  touch;  look  for  the  concluding  (or 
continuing)  chapters  of  the  story  of  Art  the 
Farmer  in  these  pages.  Comes  the  new  year 
and  it's  time  to  render  into  Caesar  the  se- 
cond instalment  of  fees,  maybe  we  could  all 
get  childish  .  .  . 


Art  the  Farmer 

ss  nw,  nrth  getting  upset  ^outC^:  % 

*       *  * 

The  Art  of  the  Lie... 


CLASSIFIED 


One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  controversial 
journa hstic  put-ons  of  recent  years  occurred 
a  few  issues  back  in  The  ReaUst.  The  ar tide 
m  question  was  billed  by  the  editor  Pau! 

£»v  ofrthS  3  re?ro,ducti™  °f  *  Photostat 
copy  of  the  original  manuscript  of  William 
Manchester's  book  The  Death  of  a  President 
(i.e.  the  parts  that  were  left  out).  The  article 

cSelnn  3  fak,y  sta^tf°™ard  manned 
credible  and  competent,  subtly  progressed  to 
a  macabre  description  of  Lyndon  S 

WCIftern,hl°  Pr.esid™^  seat  immediate- 
ly alter  the  assassination  of  Kennedy.  Many 

«f£raS!SerS  !riends  feared  for  to  Personal 
safety  after  the  publication  of  the  article- 
havoc  ensued  in  the  newspapers  as  reviewers 
and  columnists  alternately  praised  and  con- 
demned Krassner  for  his  audacity;  others 
argued  tn  academic  terms  as  to  the  veracity 
ot  the  report  and  prided  themselves  on  their 
conclusions. 

Anyhow,  the  latest  issue  of  The  Realist 
contains  an  equally  admirable  sequel  to  the 
Manchester  article  and  Tells  it  All-  the  de- 
cision to  publish,  his  feelings  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  permissible  in  the  cause  of  satire 
and  humor  are  all  lucidly  and  honestly  set 
forth.  The  two  articles  together  are  a  master- 
piece of  journalistic  integrity  and  humor  and 
I  highly  recommend  both  to  your  attention 
They're  available  at  The  Book"  Cellar  on  Bay 
St.  just  below  Bloor. 

What  men  like  Krassner  have  done  to 
journalism  and  literature  is  described  in  an 
article  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Evergreen 
Review.  (A,so  available  at  the  Book  Cellar.) 
In  a  piece  that  ought  to  be  required  reading 
for  all  journalists   (and  journalist-haters/; 
Seymour  Krull  explains,  among  other  things, 
why  Jimmy  Breslin  is  an  artist  and  a  crafts- 
man ranking  with  Hemingway,  why  realistic 
fiction  (like  Hemingway's)  has  given  way  to 
realistic    journalism    like    Breslin's  Tom 
Wolfe's,  Gay  Talese's,  Ralph  Gleason's.  etc.— 
New  Journalism.  The  great  impact  of  fiction 
now  is  in  the  libellous  satire  and  marvellous 
absurdity  of  Joseph  Heller  (Catch  22)  John 
Barth   (The  Sot-Weed  Factor)  —  and  we 
could  add.  Paul  Krassner. 


Norman  Snider  is  alive  in... 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the  hassle  last 
year  involving  the  University  College  Literary 
Athletic  Society  and  its  publication  the  Gar- 
goyle magazine.  At  that  time  the  editor  was 
castigated  and  roundly  condemned  by  upset 
individuals  who  felt  that  the  Gargoyle  was 
obscene,  pornographic  and  highly  irrespons- 
ible. Others  showed  their  distate  by  seffi- 


Persono  cont'd  from  Review  3. 

this  works.  And  because  I  wish  to  talk  about 
the  film,  I  implicitly  reject  such  a  standard. 

For  the  actress,  words  cannot  shut  out 
love,  or  responsability  (to  her  husband, 
son,  and  the  nurse  who  becomes  dependent 
on  her).  She  writes  a  letter  in  which  she 
shows  herself  to  be  a  cynical  spectator  — 
and  the  reaction  of  the  nurse  to  this  mvotej 
the  patient  in  emotions  of  fear,  hatred,  rage, 
pride,  and  pain  far  greater  than  anything 
she  has  previously  experienced.  Even"  with- 
out words  she  has  implicated  herself  m 
crimes  which  she  cannot  handle. 

This   is   a    hopeless   picture.    Her  son 
knows  his  mother  only  as  a  flat  screen- 
blowup.  She  has  alienated  her  husband.  Her  | 
work  in  mentally  disastrous.  Her  apathy  I 
can  only  delay  the  increasingly  torturous 
pain  she  must  endure. 

Bergman  has  never  been  so  difficult  to 
stomach.  His  presentation  of  the  problem 
of  identity  is  so  pertinent  that  is  it  difficult 
to  bear. 

I  recommend  that  you  see  it.  You  are  the 
subject.  But  come  out  of  it  —  well  just 
come  out.  That's  enough. 


review 
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good   shope  -  e",,os  mil«  - 

Hogael.  6,-9089%.  »™.  W. 

fSiiNG    ENGAGED?   SiM~Z  Z  


Electric  ma  chip*, 
personalized 


EXPERT  TYPIST. 

rasT,  accurate 

Wide  experience  in  w>  "- — x,v>ce. 


male  or  female 
21/,  -3  hrs. 


BABYSITTER 

JS%  ,ThurN  m.,  2 
'•^30    Lunch  provided. 

95  Bernard  Ave.  924-908B 

§60.  Phone  923-9340.  pay 
Mrs.  Bradey  921-7982.        re"'  C°" 


loomed,  excellent  i™.??""' 
782-4896. 


928-3777. 
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DANFORTH 
TYPEWRITER 

LATEST  MODELS 

RENTALS 

Typewriters  T.V.  Tape  Recorders  Adding  Machines 
Toronto      2940  DANFORTH  AVENUE 


LOWEST  RATES 


698-2589 


|—  JAZZ  at  the  SYMPHONY 

SUBSCRIBE  and  SAVE  up  to  40%  OFF 
SINGLE  BOX  OFFICE  PRICES 

with  the  TORONTO  SYMPHONY 

4  LIONEL  HAMPTON 

and  Orchestra 

•  NIMMONS  ¥  NINE 
"STAN  GETZ  TRIO 
" MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTET 
'NANCY  WILSON 

and  Trio 

K  »  BENNY  GOODMAN  SEXTET 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:  $»— *15— $2I_$27 
Toronto  Symphony  Office  open  Mon.-Sat.  10-4  p.m. 

Mail  otdm  oow  to  TORONTO  SMPHON1T,  215  Victoi.  St,  M,  ttm. 


TOBONTO  SYMPHONY 
SEWI  OZAWA,  M«ic  Dir. 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE 
STUDENT  COUNCIL 

REQUIRES 
THE  SERVICE  OF 
A  SPEAKER 

DUTIES  :  To  chair  fortnightly  meetings 

QU  ALIFICATIONS :  Must  be  a  Graduate  of  a  Can- 

adian  University 
HONOURARIUM:  $100.00 

ADDRESS  APPLICATIONS  TO- 

Donald  Kendal 

Secretary,  New  College  Student  Council 
University  of  Toronto 

TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  PHONE  789-2423 


SO  HER 

WE 


It  has  been  a  very  violent 
summer.  Violence  of  a  frus- 
trating, rackingly  inconclu- 
sive variety;  violence  that 
ranged  from  Detroit  and 
Plainsville  to  Da  Nang  and 
the  Syrian  Hills.  (Our  pre- 
cision is  intentional;  each 
spot  mentioned  reflects  a 
much  greater  vision  and 
conflict  of  visions  than  the 
sniping,  bombing  or  scream- 
ing that  occured  in  those 
specific  places). 

ltowever,  the  incidents 
that  occured  this  summer 
were  much,  much  more  than 
the  annual  outbursts  that 
have  created  that  editorial 
Huntley-Brinkley  litany  of 
Another  Long  Hot  Summer. 
This  summer,  we  have  all 
had  to  stop  dead,  and  re- 
think —  or,  as  President 
Johnson  suggested,  pray. 


As  Canadians,  after  seeing 
Alan  King's  film  Warren- 
dale,  hearing  General  de 
Gaulle  (and  then  Francois 
Aquin  and  now  Rene  Leves- 
que),  watching  John  Diefen- 
baker  and  Robert  Stanfield, 
absorbing  Expo,  —  we've  all 
had  to  take  a  position,  if 
only  at  the  rather  superficial 
level  of  Being  Canadian,  And 
What  It  Means. 

On  the  wider  level,  of  us 
as  human  beings  rather  than 
as  Canadians,  and  here  on 
the  Review,  as  thinking, 
feeling,  writing  people  putt- 
ing out  a  weekly  supple- 
ment, there  has  been  just 
too  much  that  has  happen- 
ed, too  many  assaults  upon 
our  senses,  feelings,  and 
preconceived  ideas  to  simply 
carry  on  and  report  on  some 
or    the    distracting  things 


there  are  to  do  this  week- 
end. 

WRITING  IT  DOWN 

Writing  is  essentially  a 
very  one-dimensional  thing, 
particularly  "critical"  jour- 
nalism; trying  to  convey 
feelings  as  elusive,  complex, 
and  easily  bastardized  as 
outrage,  sympathy  or  insight 
is  not  only  superficial,  but 
necessarily  limited  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  idea  of  sitt- 
ing before  a  typewriter, 
turning  the  pink  or  green 
copy-paper  into  the  Under- 
wood roller  and  presuming 
to  "criticize"  works  like  Ing- 
mar  Bergman's  Persona  or 
Peter  Watkins'  The  War 
Game  (or,  for  that  matter. 
Sergeant  Pepper's  Lonely 
Hearts'  Club  Band,  or  a  per- 
formance by  Thelonius 


Monk,  or  a  litho  by  Jack  Ni- 
chol,  or  a  painting  by  Jean 
Paul  Lemieux,  or  a  book  by 
Jacques  Ellul,  or — )  is  at 
best  humbling  and  totally 
insufficient,  at  worst  fat- 
uous and  impertinent. 

Often  the  only  solution  is 
to  try  and  articulate  our 
own  —  shall  we  say  "sym- 
pathetic vibrations"  with  the 
artist;  to  attempt  to  put  into 
words  something  of  onr  ex- 
perience in  the  presence  of 
what  seems,  all  too  loosely, 
to  be  labelled  "art",  more 
simply  just  another  person's 
experience  af  reality. 

For  really,  that  is  what  we 
are  concerned  with.  Not 
"art,"  not  "entertainment." 
not  "criticism,"  —  although 
these  things  will  probably 
form  a  part  of  most  of  what 
we  do  —  but  rather  (and 


too  many  daily  horrors,  bru- 
talities and  beauties  around 
us  for  us  not  to  feel  a  wince 
of  shame  at  our  own  insens- 
itivity  to  the  humanity  of 
existence  when  we  see  some- 
thing like  Persona. 

THE  LIFE  GAME 

Moving  from  the  specific 
to  the  general  (or,  as  our 
English  Department  buddies 
would  say,  "from  the  Micro- 
cosm to  the  Macrocosm"), 
the  most  damning,  accusing 
statement  of  the  cold,  logic- 
al insanity  of  the  world  we 
all  live  with  and  accept  that 
I  have  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  is  Peter  Watkins'  BBC 
film,  The  War  Game.  (Now 
showing  at  Cinecity,  Yonge 
and  Charles.) 

The  War  Game  traces  the 
hypothetical  —  and  very 
logical  and  believable  —  out- 
break of  nuclear  war.  Re- 
member when  we  were  more 
concerned  with  that  than 
with  The  Flag,  Centennial, 
and  General  de  Gaulle?  Re- 
member "brinkmanship"? 
Remember  the  Bomarcs? 
Remember  the  model  back- 
yard bomb-shelter  at  Colle- 
ge and  University?  Our  va- 
gue forgetfulness  of  that 
period  of  excitement  that 
we  recall  as  rather  foolish 
and  hysterical  proves  Wat- 
kins'  point:  that,  there  has 
been  a  consistent  avoidance 
in  the  press,  television  and 
film  of  any  discussion  of 
what  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  means.  Additional  proof, 
if  any  was  needed,  was 
shown  in  the  BBC's  refusal 
to  show  the  film.  It  now  ap- 


pears to  be  restricted  to  "the 
art  film  circuit". 

The  War,  as  Watkins 
shows  it,  starts  almost  as 
by  the  Americans?);  the  U.S. 
threatens  use  of  "tactical 
nuclear  weapons-';  the  Com- 
munist bloc  cuts  off  access 
to  West  Berlin  to  show  so- 
lidarity; NATO  forces  'ad- 
vance to  free  Berlin,  with 
Honest  John  rockets  armed 
with  "small"  (Hiroshima- 
sized)  warheads,  which, 
when  the  NATO  forces  are 
that:  a  game.  A  macabre, 
completely  believable  game 
of  chess.  China  invades 
South,  Vietnam  (in  retalia- 
tion for  border  bombings 
repulsed,  they  release  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  In  retaliation, 
the  USSR  releases  a  "limit- 
ed", "tactical"  nuclear  at- 
tack on  Britain.  The  film 
then  sketches  the  effects  of 
these  "small"  (Hiroshima- 
sized)  bombs  on  the  English 
civilian  population. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  no 
point  in  recounting  the  ef- 
fects. Before  seeing  the  film, 
I  had  a  rough  idea  of  what 
these  were;  probably  so  do 
you,  now.  To  do  so  would 
merely  create  a  rather  mean- 
ingless litany  that  you  (and 
I)  would  glance  over,  and 
ignore. 

What  shocked  me  most 
during  the  film  was  not  the 
believability  of  the  "plot", 
or  the  burned  children 
(burns  that  I  had  only  seen 
before  in  the  pictures  of  the 
napalm-bombed  children  in 
Vietnam),  or  the  irony  of 
the  "limited  bombing"  that 
had  taken  place;   but  the 


sudden  realization  that  what 
they  were  describing  had 
happened  before.  Not  only 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
but  at  Hamburg  and  Dres- 
den. 

"The  survivors  will  envy 
the  dead",  Bertrand  Russell 
once  said:  and  one  sees  in  a 
flash  the  totalitarian  unity 
that  exists  between  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Auschwitz.  Those 
who  survive  attempted  geno- 
cide, whether  by  nuclear 
bomb,  gas  chamber  or  na- 
palm, emerge  less  than  hu- 
man; the  society  that  awaits 
them  less  than  bearable. 

THE  FOCUS  THIS 
SUMMER 

The  problems  of  war,  or 
rather,  of  incomprehension, 
conflict  and  violence,  be- 
came particularly  evident 
and  crucial  this  summer. 
The  war  in  Israel  suddenly 
forced  the  spectre  of  geno- 
cide, international  morality 
and  The  Just  War  upon  us 
again  —  just  as  the  argu- 
ments over  Vietnam  had  be- 
come locked  into  a  horrify- 
ing conflict  of  incompre- 
hending  visions.  Ideological- 
ly, we  were  all  caught  off 
guard.  There  was  no  easy  so- 
lution. 

Similarly,  the  Old  Argu- 
ments collapsed  in  the  riots 
in  the  U.S.  When  the  army 
moved  into  Detroit  (always 
considered  a  model  of  racial 
harmony  and  civic  liberal- 
ism) and  when  the  National 
Congress  on  New  Politics 
(the  New  Left)  met  in  Chi- 
cago, it  became  apparent 
that   liberals   and  radicals 


alike  have  found  their  basic 
assumptions  about  "dealing 
with  the  Negro"  profoundly 
shaken. 

OUR  PLANS 

These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  I  hope  The  Re- 
view can  try  and  come  to 
grips  with  this  year.  In  the 
issues  to  come,  we  hope  to 
have  feature  articles  on  The 
Israel  War  —  by  someone 
who  spent  the  war  in  Jeru- 
salem; Frantz  Fanon,  the 
theorist  of  Black  Revolution 
in  Africa  who  has  deeply  in- 
fluenced Black  Nationalism 
in  Africa,  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States;  Expo, 
Montreal  and  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Quebec,  and,  as 
they  say,  Much  More. 

In  the  final  analysis, 
though,  these  are  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of 
an  editor  yet  to  see  his  first 
issue  go  to  press.  I  hope 
that  all  the  preceding  does 
not  commit  us  to  humorless- 
ness,  exclusiveness,  or  tak- 
ing ourselves  too  seriously. 
Dogmatism  is  tiresome; 
earnestness  becomes  ted- 
ious. For  all  the  feelings  that 
Varsity  and  Review  people 
may  have  of  the  misguided 
irelevance  of  much  that  goes 
on  here,  we  did  decide  to 
come  back.  And  we've  got 
an  issue  to  put  out  each 
week.  What  we  want  to  do 
and  what  we  actually  pro- 
duce may  be  quite  different 

—  and  will  certainly  have 
variety.  We  have  some  good 

—  and  very  different  —  peo- 
ple. Anyone  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  is  welcome.  It 


might  simplify  things  if  I 
said  that  I  am  an  enthusiast- 
ic reader  of  Paul  Krassner 
in  The  Realist,  of  Ramparts, 
The  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  and  Le  Nouvel  Ob- 
servateur;  that  my  favourite 
musicians  are  Glen  Gould 
and  The  Beatles;  that  my 
favourite  politician  is  (still) 
Rene  Levesque.  All  that, 
however,  is  irrelevant  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  other  people  here  who 
may  have  very  different 
ideas  —  and  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  getting  artisles 
and  reviews  of  music,  the- 
atre, art,  film  and  books. 

A  publication  of  this  kind 
naturally  reflects  some  of 
the  collective  concerns  of  the 
university.  Taking  education 
seriously  is  a  very  demand- 
ing thing  —  which,  to  my 
mind,  involves  an  intellect- 
ual and  moral  obligation  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  is 
happening  around  us. 

With  luck  —  and  a  little 
skill  and  effort  —  this  kind 
of  writing  (I  was  going  to 
call  it  'reporting',  which 
may  be  the  better  word)  can 
be  very  worth  while,  and 
can  be  honest,  informative, 
and  readable. 

Robert  Fulford  once  wrote 
that  the  last  thing  one  wants 
from  a  critic  is  his  opinion; 
I  would  add  that  what  one 
does  want  from  a  critic,  and 
from  The  Review,  is  per- 
ception and  consciousness. 


review 


ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 
CENTENNIAL  THEATRE  PROJECT 

LES  FOURBERIES  DE  SCAPIN 

by  Moliere  (in  French)  and 

ARNOLD  HAD  TWO  WIVES 

by  A  viva  Ravel  <  in  English ) 
directed  by  PIERRE  JLEFEVRE 

(Director  of  the  French  Notionol  Theatre  School,  Strasbourg) 

Wednesday,  September  27th  at  8:30 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Students  $1.00  Box  office  923-5244 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

Freshman  Welcome  Dance 

TONIGHT  -  8:30  P.M.  -  VARSITY  ARENA 

FEATURING  THE  A  -  MEN  - 

ADMISSION:  FREE  FOR  FRESHMAN  WITH  A.T.L.  CARD 
ALL  OTHERS  75/ 


NAOMI  OF  LONDON  HAIRSTYLISTS 

INTRODUCES 

THE  FLUFF  PUFF 


THE  MOST  WEARABLE 
HAIRDO  YET 


10%  OFF 
TOES.,  WED.  &  THORS. 
WITH  A.T.L.  CARDS 


128  Bloor  St.  W. 


IT'S  WHERE 
THE  "IN"  CROWD 
HANG  "OUT" 


For  appointment  call  924-9542-3 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

AUDITIONS 

Auditions  begin  on  October  2  for 

THE  SHEEP  WELL  and  JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 

directed  by  Leon  Major 

For  an  »ppoir.lm.nl  phone  923-7193  or  cell  .1  the  Theatre  office. 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

FERRY  BOAT  DANCE 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6th 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE 

En.oy  three  fun-filled  hours  cruising  oround  Toronto  Horbour  on  on  island  ferry 

featuring 

SHARP  KEN  DEAN  and  his 

boarding  DIXIELAND  ALL-STARS 

AT  8:3°  and  a  SING  ALONG 

NOTE:  Tne  ,QWS  „  the  ,oy^  of  ^;ohf  i^  consurnpt,o„  o,  olcoho.ic  beverages 
THIS  WIU.  BE  STRICTLY  ENFORCED 
  TK.KETS :  $3.00/COUPLE  on  sale  at  S.A.C.  Office  Now 


Coffey  -  Great 

. . .  but  not  good 

By  PETER  GODDARD 

■"Ginger  Coffey:  A  Bad  Brew."  —  The  Telegram 
"What  the  borrower  must  do,  however,  is  use  his  cup 
of  sugar  to  bake  a  new  cake." —  The  Toronto  Daily  Slar 
.  .  be  a  good  fellow  and  bugger  off!" 

from  The  Luck  of  Ginger  Coffey 

Much  critical  ink  has  been  spilt  carping  over  the 
opera.  The  Luck  of  Ginger  Coffey,  specially  commiss- 
ioned by  the  Canadian  Opera  Company,  and  produced 
for  the  first  time  last  Friday  at  the  O'Keefe  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  Ontario  Council  for  the  Arts. 

For  as  a  centennial  premiere.  Ginger  Coffey  had  in 
abundance  all  the  attributes  of  a  great  opera,  without 
the  basic  quality  necessary  be  a  good  one. 

The  music  registered  volleys  of  composer  Raymond 
Pannell's  youthful  imagination;  jagged,  dessicated  percus- 
sive effects  evocative  of  journalism's  tools — typewriters 
and  frenetic  reporters;  luxuriant,  Ravelian  themes,  not- 
ably in  Veronica's  lament  at  the  conclusion  of  Act  I; 
eruptive,  angular  rhythmic  patterns  reminiscent  of  the 
score  for  TV's  Naked  City;  and  several  flaccid  jazz  and 
rock  'n'  roll  passages. 

All  of  which  created  a  paradox.  Writing  in  a  20th- 
century,  French  idiom  (Impressionistic  chords,  emphasis 
on  orchestral  color)  Pannell's  ideas  for  the  psychological 
underscoring  of  the  libretto  were  Wagnerian.  Every 
staged  action  or  mood  was  illuminated  by  a  comparable 
— and  predictable — musical  setting. 

In  this  attempt  at  drama  per  music,  both  elements 
were  consequently  weakened. 

Librettist  Ronald  Hambleton  had  left  only  the  naked 
edges  of  Brian  Moore's  book  intact.  "To  serve  my  con- 
tention that  the  musical  events  in  an  opera  should  ex- 
press the  idea  of  'simultaneous  happening',"  Hambleton 
said,  "I  have  written  two  or  three  simultaneous  scenes, 
expressing  separate  dramatic  ideas,  involving  characters, 
but  played  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time." 

And  what  was  left  was  a  libretto  having  at  its  core 
a  character,  who  like  Joyce's  Stephen  Dedalus,  Fitz- 
gerald's Dick  Diver  or  Thurber's  Walter  Mitty'  lives 
through  self-deception.  Through  James  Francis  ("Gin- 
ger") Coffey's  poetic  gift  for  concocting  success-fantasies 
he  strives  to  overcome  his  inadequacies  of  being  an  immi- 
grant in  Montreal,  the  constant  nagging  of  his  wife 
Veronica,  the  reality  that  his  post-pubescent  daughter, 
Paulie,  is  beginning  to  conjure  fantasies— mostly  Freu- 
dian— of  her  own,  and  his  inability  to  get,  much  less 
retain,  a  job. 

As  Coffey,  Harry  Theyard  padded  feraUy  and  opti- 
mistically through  the  debris  of  his  life,  wearing  that 
almost  poetic  look  which  seems  to  go  with  acid  indiges- 
tion. With  his  red  moustache,  Tyrolean  hat,  fur-lined 
coat  and  deer-skin  gauntlets,  mouth  grinning  back-slap- 
ping, he  gave  the  impression  of  a  character,'  like  Cole- 
ridge, beset  by  a  combination  of  hyper-sensitivity  and 
insecurity,  his  only  outlet  being  through  fantasy. 

Mignon  Dunn,  gave  a  sentimental,  frank,  but  un- 
chivalrous  performance  as  Coffey's  wife,  whose  funda- 
mental loyalty  had  been  ravaged  by  the  frustration  of  too 
many  half-alive  years.  Mercurial  in  personality,  passion- 
ate in  performance,  Dunn's  acting  was  matched  by  the 
dark  forboding  tones  of  her  voice. 

Of  the  members  of  the  leading  quartet,  she  was  the 
only  actor-singer  to  resolve  the  two  elements  and  still 
maintain  a  semblance  of  reality. 

William  Pickett's  Gerry  Grosvenor  (Coffey's  'friend' 
and  Veronica's  lover),  though  well  sung  in  a  rich  bari- 
tone, dramatically  lapsed  into  a  semaphoric  half  articu- 
lated style.  He  seemed  to  grope  through  his  part  in  a 
distracted,  unavailing  attempt  to  communicate  nuance 
Pauhe,  sung  by  Doreen  Millman,  fluttered  around  in  a 
stereotyped  teenage  fury.  Nubile,  and  procoscious,  her 
characterization  nevertheless  remained  two-dimensional- 
more  gestured  than  acted,  more  proclaimed  than  sung'. 

Most  of  the  lesser  characters  were  played  compe- 
tently but  without  distinction.  Some  never  rose  out  of 
this  directed  obscurity  for  want  of  adequate  music  to 
sing  as  in  Act  I,  Scene  V— a  prolonged,  dramatically  un- 
essential, ensemble  harrangue  depicting  the  offices  of 
the  'Montreal  Tribune.' 

Others,  with  the  libretto's  mock-profundity  as- 
That's  the  end,  Paddy 
The  end  is  a  dime. 

With  enough  dimes,  you  can  buy  a  bottle. 
would  welcome  their  anonymity. 

Looking  through  the  glass  of  self-deception  darkly 
Coffey's  progress  is  from  the  blinding  lights  of  the 
fluorescent  tubing  in  sleazy  bars  and  hotel  lounges  to 
the  inner  light  of  self-knowledge.  The  epiphany  comes 
when  Coffey  is  on  trial  for  indenct  exposure,  ("A  fait 

See  Coffey,  Review  11. 
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THEATRE 

ALAN  GORDON 

The  question  most  frequently  heard  around  the 
Review  office  is  an  indignant,  "Who  do  you  think  you 
are?  in  response  to  some  report  which  didn't  jibe  with 
the  questioner  s  opinion  of  a  production.  That  question 
is  usually  followed  with,  "Well,  /  enjoyed  it'" 

What  this  piece  proposes  to  do  is  to  tell  you  who  the 
reviewer  thinks  he  is,  and  some  of  the  ideas  that  guide 
his  thinking.  b 

The  reviewer  is  a  member  of  the  audience.  That's  all 
As  a  member  of  the  audience,  whether  he  is  there  by  the 
good  graces  of  the  production's  publicity  department  or 
not,  he  is  entitled  to  be  able  to  formulate  his  opinion 
on  what  the  author  was  trying  to  say  in  his  play.  It  is  the 
author,  not  the  star  or  director,  who  is  the  most  im- 
portant man  in  the  theatre  that  night,  and  it  is  the  role 
of  the  producers  and  the  production  team  to  do  him 
homage,  to  ensure  that  his  particular  world  view  is 
presented  faithfully,  clearly  and  imaginatively. 

The  assumption  made  by  the  reviewer  is  that  the 
author  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  that  he  chose  his 
style  and  method  of  presentation  with  care.  There  are 
reasons  for  Wait  a  Minim  not*  being  as  funny  or  cerebral 
as  Second  City,  for  there  being  no  mother-in-law  jokes 
in  Oedjpus  Rex,  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  director  to  keep 
inappropriate  material  out  of  the  show. 

Ideally,  the  audience  member  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss character,  imagery  and  philosophical  import  of  the 
piece  on  the  assumption  that  what  he  saw  that  evening 
was  exactly  what  the  author  intended  him  to  see. 

This  is  of  course,  rarely  the  case.  The  star  actor  may 
decide  that  Cervantes  had  the  insensitivity  of  an  ego- 
maniacal  ham  actor,  or  that  the  way  to  get  laughs  is  to 
talk  quickly  and  unintelligibly,  throwing  sense  to  the 
winds.  Or,  the  director  may  feel  that  activity  for  the  sake 
of  activity  on  stage  is  the  only  way  to  stage  a  comedy 
following  the  axiom  established  by  Richard  Lester  and 
Blake  Edwards,  that  Fast  is  Funny.  Or,  the  designer  may 
see  that  the  answer  to  a  warm  Russian  interior  would  be 
to  play  it  against  a  stark  blue  cyclorama. 

It  is  these  lapses  in  judgment  that  the  reviewer  must 
report  (as  well,  of  course,  as  of  the  production's  suc- 
cesses) and  of  which  the  audience  must  be  aware  .  .  . 
not  to  be  picky,  but  for  their  own,  and  the  author's  pro- 
tection. 


Fun  at  the  Poor  Alex 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

Not  many  people  ever  go 
to  the  Poor  Alex  on  Bruns- 
wick at  Bloor.  It  is  a  small 
theatre  with  a  rattling  old 
air  conditioner  and  reason- 
able prices.  Specials  for 
students.  The  location  isn't 
exactly  in  the  heart  of  the- 
atre-land; but  what  is  in  this 
city? 

Mainly,  people  don't  go 
because  the  Poor  Alex  is  the 
sure  place  in  Toronto  to  see 
enthusiasts.  Amateurs,  or 
starving  Canadians  use  that 
small  stage  again  and  again. 
Unflagging,  they  produce 
steadily,  while  theatres 
close,  amalgamate,  try  to  sell 
to  the  city,  all  around  them. 
Much  of  what  is  put  on  is 
poorly  managed;  but  most 
productions,  despite  every- 
thing, have  great  energy. 

For  a  Wednesday  night, 
the  Poor  Alex  was  quite  full. 
The  laughter  echoed  against 
the  air  conditioner.  In  the 
audience  the  feeling  of  gaie- 
ty grew  steadily,  and  at  cof- 
fee-break (yes,  they  serve 
you  free  coffee  at  intermis- 
sion) it  was  obvious  that 
people  were  enjoying  them- 
selves. It  was  obvious  be- 
cause they  were  all  saying 
so  aloud. 

They  were  enjoying  a  play 
by  Dean  Taylor  from  Tor- 
onto —  but  they  hadn't 
heard  of  him  either.  And 
they  were  enjoying  a  well 


Irrelevant,  nostalgic,  nice 


By  SYD  USPRICH 

The  local  version  of  Bey- 
ond the  Fringe,  currently  on 
view  Upstairs  at  Old  Ange- 
lo's,  owes  its  acclaim  to  the 
gap  it  only  partially  fills 
rather  than  to  any  great 
merit  in  the  show  itself. 

Like  almost  all  the  revues 
that  have  played  the  local 
taverns  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  show  is  doing  ex- 
tremely well.  The  night  I 
saw  it  —  a  Tuesday  in  mid- 
August  —  the  house  was 
packed  and  it  has  received, 
I  am  told,  generally  good 
notices.  In  short,  it's  an  en- 
trepreneur's dream  —  a  suc- 
cess financially  and  critical- 
ly. 

Yet  under  an  objective 
analysis  the  show  itself  is 
only  mildly  entertaining.  The 
material,  mainly  that  of  the 
British  revue  genre  so  much 
in  vogue  some  years  ago, 
seems  rather  beside  the 
point  in  today's  post-Beatles, 
post  -  McLuhan,  post-Cauca- 
sian, post-Leary  —  the  list  is 
endless  —  world.  It  twits  its 
share  of  the  old  obligatory 
targets  —  homosexuality, 
royalty,  class  distinctions, 
etc.,  but  the  middle-aged 
blandness  of  it  all  is  only  oc- 
casionally dispelled  by  a 
shaft  of  real  wit. 

These  flashes  of  genuine 
humor  —  an  adroitly  turned 


phrase,  a  piercing  insight,  a 
touch  of  black  comedy  — 
sparkle  from  time  to  time 
but  hardly  provide  a  rous- 
ing evening.  The  corrosive 
satire  of,  say,  The  Establish- 
ment, or  the  social  insight 
of  The  Second  City  or  Feif- 
fer  are  the  standards  we've 
grown  accustomed  to  and 
beside  them,  this  version  of 
Beyond  the  Fringe  remains 
largely  irrelevant. 

It  is  a  low-key  show  whose 
slow  unravelling  contains 
few  glimmering  threads. 
Still,  given  the  proper  manic 
air  and  crisp,  bubbling  per- 
formance (as  in  its  original 
incarnation),  the  show  could 
yet  metamorphose  into  a 
lively  romp.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case  here. 

Barry  Baldaro,  puckish 
and  irreverant,  and  the 
gaunt,  funereal  Don  Cullen 
are  talents  familiar  to  Tor- 
onto audiences  for  their  fine 
work  in  countless  Village 
Revues.  They  are  accom- 
plished performers,  always 
worth  watching,  but  rise  to 
no  great  heights  this  time. 

Another  familiar  face  is 
that  of  Roy  Wordsworth, 
who  makes  a  more  valuable 
contribution.  With  his  pixie- 
ish  look  and  put-upon  air, 
he  is  a  delight.  Though  new 
to  me  as  a  revue  performer, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  that  ap- 
pealing quality  that  makes 


him  perfect  for  the  genre 
—  and  a  welcome  addition 
to  it. 

Stuart  Hamilton,  the  weak- 
est of  the  group,  is  respon- 
sible also  for  the  show's  four 
musical  numbers.  Carrying 
on  at  the  piano  like  a  cross 
between  Jerry  Lewis  and 
Liberace,  his  frantic  and 
flamboyant  mugging  gets 
some  laughs,  but  if  that's 
the  only  measure  he  could 
fall  off  the  piano  stool  and 
accomplish  the  same  result. 
In  fact,  except  for  the  Kurt 
Weill  take-off,  the  cleverness 
of  which  is  obscured  by  his 
grimacing,  he'd  be  better  off 
doing  so. 

Despite  all  this,  however, 
the   show   partially  fills  a 
two-fold  gap  in  the  local  en- 
tertainment scene.  Therein 
lies  the  secret  of  its  success. 
Currently,    there    are  few 
worthwhile  theatrical  alter- 
natives and  first-rate  revues 
are  always  scarce.  More  im- 
portant, the  cabaret  setting 
provides  a  conducive  atmo- 
sphere   and    a  refreshing 
change  to  the  usual  evening 
out.  That's  the  real  secret. 
With   my   beautiful  blonde 
companion  on  one  side  and 
cool  gin-enriched  drink  on 
the  other,  I'll  admit  I  had  a 
not  unpleasant  evening.  But 
with   those  two  prerequis- 
ites,   re-runs    of    the  Late 
Show   are   similarly  enjoy- 
able. 


acted  and  well  directed  per- 
formance by  other  people 
they  probably  hadn't  heard 
of. 

To  get  the  atmosphere  of 
the  play,  No  Park  in  the 
Fountain,  imagine  seventy 
minutes  of  Richard  Needham 
type  jokes— only  with  fewer 
characters  and  clearer  out 
lines.  Or  imagine  N.  F.  Simp 
son's  Resounding  Tinkle  with 
the  tempo  stepped  up  two 
speeds. 

The  story  is  about  three 
aspiring  bums  and  one  hon 
est-to-goodness  hobo.  The 
three  are  rich  and  by  great 
good  unfortune  keep  getting 
richer  (that's  fortune  as  in 
fate,  not  as  in  money).  They 
all  envy  the  innocent  and  im- 
poverished John  whose  only 
stumbling  block  is  his  sense 
of  inadequacy  about  his 
name.  The  play's  reversal 
leaves  everyone  poor  and 
John  their  beneficiary;  after 
he  receives  the  "Dear  John" 
letter  with  the  bad  news  that 
he  is  a  billionaire,  he  is  gent 
ly  ostracized. 

It  could  all  be  banal  were 
it  not  that  Mr.  Taylor's  de- 
lighful  facility  with  language 
keeps  everything  fresh  and 
playful.  "Aw,  John,  have  a 
bite  of  Angela's  banangela 
So  we  end  up  with  a  fast 
moving  spoof  on  everything, 
rather  than  a  dullan  T.D.  us 
social  polemic.  Rah. 

It  starts  off  emptily.  Not 
slowly,  emptily.  After  a  pas- 
ty-faced introduction  by  the 
park  clown  (a  man  of  great 
ambitions,  especially  to  be 
a  fireman  of  Gulliver's 
school)  and  a  listless  dial 
ogue  about  what  time  it  is 
I  thought  I  was  in  for  it 
Both   John   and   Eric,  the 
principle  hoboes  seemed  too 
refined    and    fatuous;  yet 
within  a  few  minutes,  I  had 
been  swept  up  (to  strain  the 
garbage  metaphor  slightly) 
and  disposed  of.  The  banter, 
the  excellent  pacing,  the  oh 
so  corny  humour,  and  what 
solid,  uncluttered  perform- 
ances by  Robert  Galbraith  as 
John,  Murray  Ellis  as  Eric, 
and  Diane  Grant  as  Angela, 
all  was  quickly  established. 
At  times,  Ellis  was  physical 
ly  rather  weak  and  foppish, 
and  facially  unsubtle.  Little 
Angela  was  a  great  foil  for 
both  hoboes  and  gave  a  won- 
derful performance.  Marium 
Goldhar,  as  well,  playing  the 
neer-get-poor  Mr.  Butter,  had 
a  well  managed  characteriz- 
ation: well-spoken,  well-tim 
ed,  and  perfectly  believable. 
Robert  Galbraith,  an  actor 
and    designer,    carried  his 
leading  role  with  versatility 
good  diction,  and  movement 
Save  his  tendency  to  rely  on 
the  pout  of  confusion,  he  is 
constantly  original. 

The  sets  are  colourful, 
light-hearted,  and  simply 
workable. 

For  those  who  do  bother 
to  go  to  Poor  Alex  shows 
this  is  a  must. 


ERWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

640  YONGE  ST. 

(Cor.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 

Welcomes  back  all  students. 
Courteous  service  and  neat 
grooming  in  all  styles  assured 
by   4    Lie.  Barbers. 


I  could  have 
danced  the  whole 
night  through 

You  could  have,  too.  Only  why 
did  the  dance  have  to  be  at  that  - 
particular  time  of  month  ? 
Funny  how  the  most  important 
events  in  your  life  so  often 
happen  on  the  wrong  days  of 
the  month.  But  there's  no  need 
to  worry  about  that  any  longer. 
With  Tampax  tampons  you  feel 
poised  and  confident.  Worn 
internally,  they  let  you  fully 
enjoy  whatever  you  do.  When 
you  do  it.  It's  the  easier  way. 
With  the  dainty,  hygienic 
applicator  your  hands 
never  need  touch  the 
tampon,  and  both 
applicator  and  tampon 
can  be  readily flushed  away. 
Tampax  tampons. ..the feminine 
way.  For  a  more  feminine  you. 
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Itampax  tampons  are  MADE  only  by 

IcANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD.. 
BARRIE,  ONTARIO 


YOUR  FRIENDLY 
CAMPUS  BARBER 

SHOP 
Men's  Hair  Styling 

Haircut  $1.50 


BEN'S  BARBER  SHOP 

250  COLLEGE  ST 
AT  SPAOINA 
Clarke  institute  Building 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

  A  Specialty   

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 

654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10°/b  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 

of  A.T.L.  cards 


EATON  AUDITORIUM 
JAZZ  CONCERT 

BY 

CHARLIE  6YRD 

ft  HIS  TRIO 

SAT.,  SEPT.  30TH 
8.30  P.M. 

TICKETS  —  $4.00,  3.00.  2.00 


WEEKEND  EXCHANGES 

with 

HARVARD  &  TARHEEL  (N.  Carolina) 

APPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 
IN  SAC  OFFICE 

MUST  BE  IN  BY  SEPT.  29 

FOR  INFORMATION 
CALL 

JOEY  STEINER  (HARVARD) 

HU.  1-2666 

BOB  ISBISTER  (TARHEEL) 

HU.  9-4246 


Central  Billiards 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90c  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 
PRESENTATION  OF  THIS  AD  ENTITLES 
EACH  PERSON  TO  A  FREE  GAME  (20  MINUTES) 


The  University  of  Toronto  Film  Society 

presents 

A  SEASON  OF  12  FILMS 

SEASON'S  TICKETS  $3.75 


OCT.  4     MILOS  FORM  AN 'S 

PETER  AND  PAVLA 

(by  the  maker  of  Loves  of  a  Blonde) 

plus  John  Hofsess's  BLACK  ZERO 

OCT.  18  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S 
THE  GOLD  RUSH 

Buster  Keaton  Rides  Again 

plus  THE  RAILRODDER 
NOV.  1    ANDRZEJ  WAJDA'S 

ASHES  AND  DIAMONDS 

WITH  ZBIGNIEW  CYBULSKI 
plus  Roman  Polanski's 
2  MEN  AND  A  WARDROBE 
NOV.  15  CLAUDE  JUTRA'S 

A  TOUT  PRENDRE 

(ENGLISH  VERSION  BY  LEONARD  COHEN! 
NOV.  29    FRANCOIS  TRUFFAUTS 

THE  400  BLOWS 

wrrk  Je.n-Pieire  Leoud  ue»  edition  with  aided  malarial  by  Troffourl 

The  films  are  shown  Wednesdays  in  Rm.  102 
Tickets  may  be  bought  at  the  SAC  o 


DEC.  13    ERNEST  PINTOFF'S 

HARVEY  MIDDLEMAN  FIREMAN 

plus  Pintoffs  THE  VIOLINIST  mid  THE  INTERVIEW 
JAN.  10   JOHN  BOORMAN'S 

CATCH  US  IF  YOU  CAN 

(HAVING  A  WILD  WEEKEND) 
with  "i  he  Dave  Clark  Five 

JAN.  24    ROBERT  WIENE'S 

THE  CABINET  OF  DR.  CALIGARI 

plus  Jean  Vigo's  ZERO  DE  CONDUITE 
FEB.  7    LUIS  BUNUEL'S 

VIRIDIANA 

plus  Bunuel's  TERRE  SANS  PAIN 
FEB.  14   TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 
FEB.  28 

FRITZ  LANG'S  "M" 

MARCH  6  MASAKI  KOBAYASHI'S 

HARAKIRI 

o*  the  Mechanical  Building  at  6:00  and  8:30  p.m. 
ffice  for  either  of  the  two  starting  times. 


Love,  knowledge  and  pity 


By  DON  WATERFALL 

The  Aulobigraphy  of  Bertrand  Russell  1872 
—  1914. 

McClelland  &  Stewart;  $7.95. 

Russell  writes  in  the  Prologue  of  his  book, 
'Three  passions,  simple  but  overwhelmingly 
strong,  have  governed  my  life:  the  longing 
for  love,  the  search  for  knowledge,  and 
unbearable  pity  for  the  suffering  of  man- 
kind." In  a  discussion  that  occasionally 
seems  to  wander  but  is  always  written  with 
wit  and  economy,  he  traces  these  themes 
until  his  forty-second  year.  The  first  is  the 
■itory  of  his  often  turbulent  emotional  life; 
the  second  concerns  his  intellectual  deve- 
lopment; and  the  third  expresses  itself  in 
his  ethical  and  political  altitudes.  They  are 
set  against  the  background  of  Victorian 
and  Edwardian  England,  aristocratic,  im- 
perial, proud,  teeming  with  intellectual  and 
political  controversy. 

Russell  was  born  into  the  upper  reaches 
of  England's  ruling  class.  Both  his  parents 
were  dead  by  the  time  he  was  four,  and 
from  1876  on  he  was  raised  at  Pembroke 
Lodge,  the  home  of  his  aged  grandfather, 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  been  one  of 
Victoria's  prime  ministers.  Lady  Russell, 
twenty-odd  years  younger  than  he  husband, 
was  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
upbringing.  Bertrand's  mother  had  held  a 
salon,  attended  by  England's  philosophers 
"from  Mill  downwards".  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  Gladstone  was  a  constant  visitor 
in  his  home.  Accordingly,  Russell  was  heir 
to  a  tradition  which,  in  good  ways  and  bad, 
shaped  his  character,  outlook,  and  interests. 
It  gave  him  moral  beliefs  which  obstructed 
his  attempt  to  find  love,  and  an  intellectual 
and  political  milieu  in  which  to  seek  kno- 
wledge and  serve  mankind. 

Reverence  for  learning  was  a  habit  deeply 
ingrained  in  Russell's  class  from  the 
Renaissance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  produced 
a  stunnig  list  of  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  achievements.  On  the  other,  it 
glorified  the  abstract,  disciplined  personali- 
ty at  the  expense  of  natural  emotions  and 
become  associated  with  moral  rigidity.  This 
combination  had  the  curious  effect  of  turn- 
ing children  prematurely  into  old  men  —  J. 
S.  Mill  and  Alexander  Pope  spring  to  mind 
as  other  examples  —  and  Russell  fell  victim 
to  this  curse.  He  recounts  his  loneliness  as 
an  adolescent  growing  up  in  a  house  full 
of  old  people,  some  of  them  mad,  the  shame 
lie  felt  at  his  sexual  interests,  his  thoughts  ot 
suicide,  and  the  release  of  his  energies  into 
Romantic  contemplation  of  nature  and  into 
metaphysics  In  an  appendix  consisting  of 
private  notes  he  made  in  1888,  he  expounds 
a  not  very  exceptional  doctrine  of  God  as 
first  cause  and  mechanical  determinism, 
and  concludes,  "It  is  difficult  not  to  be- 
come reckless  and  commit  suicide,  which  I 
believe  I  should  do  but  for  my  people." 

Cambridge,  where  Russell  went  on  a 
scholarship  in  1890,  was  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  English  learning.  If  Mill  and 
Herbert  Spencer  were  vaguely  in  his  back- 
ground and  if  private  tutoring  introduced 
him  to  his  ancient  and  English  predecessors- 
in  literature  and  science,  Cambridge  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  lights  of  his  own  day.  Whitehead 
was  his  teacher  and  friend.  Their  long 
collaboration  resulted,  in  1910,  in  Princlpia 
Mathematics.  Ellis  McTaggart,  the  idealist, 
G.  E.  Moore,  Lytton  Strachey,  J.  M.  Keynes, 
Gilbert  Murray,  the  Trevelyan  brothers,  and 
a  host  of  future  diplomats  were  his  com- 
panions. He  corresponded  with  F.  H.  Brad- 
ley, William  James,  Santayana,  Georg  Can- 
tor, and  others.  His  brillance  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  mathematics  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  Coutourat  and  Peano,  and  from 
the  latter  he  learned  the  notation  which 
he  used  in  the  logical  system  of  the  Prlncipia. 
In  1913  began  a  close  friendship  with  the 
novelist,  Joseph  Conrad. 

However  Russell's  book  is  by  no  means 


an  intellectual  autobiography.  He  says  little 
of  the  doctrines  before  his  mind.  All  through 
this  period,  he  was  growing  and  changing 
emotionally.  In  1894  he  married  Alys  Smith, 
an  American  five  years  older  that  he,  and 
she  and  Cambridge  settled  him  for  a  time. 
His  need  for  Alys  proved  to  be  only  tem- 
porary: older,  stable,  and  sexually  naive, 
she  afforded  him  the  security  he  required 
to  work  his  way  from  under  the  cloak 
of  guilt  that  he  wore  from  childhood.  The 
climax  of  the  volume  involves  an  intense 
emotional  experience  which  assailed  Rus- 
sell in  1901.  As  he  watched  Mrs.  Whitehead 
undergoing  severe  pain,  he  was  overcome 
by  an  apprehension  of  the  loneliness  and 
isolation  of  every  person.  For  the  first  time 
he  was  confronted  by  his  own  loneliness 
and  the  superficiality  of  the  love  he  and 
Alys  shared.  Soon  afterward  he  realized 
he  no  longer  loved  her,  and,  though  they 
continued  to  live  together  till  about  1911, 
he  began  to  seek  deeper  relationships  else- 
where. 


The  experience  had  a  revolutionary  effect 
on  his  politics.  Like  his  family,  Russell  was 
a  Liberal  imperialist  in  the  1890's.  He  had 
never  beer  far  from  a  radical  tradition, 
however,  and,  like  his  parents,  he  absorbed 
an  interest  in  the  rights  of  woman  and  in 
birth  control  from  Mill.  He  flirted  with  the 
Webbs,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  the  intellectual 
founders  of  English  socialism.  But  his  ex- 
perience of  1901  overhelmed  him  with  the 
pity  he  speaks  of  in  bis  Prologue.  He  writes 
of  his  experience,  "....I  went  through  some 
such  reflections  as  the  following:  the  lone- 
liness of  the  human  soul  is  unendurable; 
nothing  can  penetrate  it  except  the  highest 
intesity  of  ...  love....;  it  follows  that  war  is 
wrong,  that  a  public  school  education  is 
abominable,  that  the  use  of  force  is  to  be 
deprecated,  and  that  in  human  relations 
one  should  penetrate  to  the  core  of  lone- 
liness in  each  person  and  speak  to  that." 
Russell  worked  tirelessly  in  the  suffragist 
movement,  even  standing  unsuccessfully  for 
Parliament  and  went  to  jail  in  World  War  I 
for  his  pacifist  beliefs. 

The  preceding  remarks  already  have  given 
an  idea  of  the  orderliness  of  Russell's  book. 
It  is  a  first  class  work  of  literature.  At 
the  end  of  each  chapter  he  appends  a 
number  of  letters  relating  to  the  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  do  not  interrupt  the  flow 
of  the  narrative,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  offer  documentation  interesting  in  its 
own  right.  Russell  is  here  as  in  all  his 
writings  an  elegant  stylist.  Its  patrician 
nature,  simplicity,  and  clarity  lead  his 
reader  to  compare  him  to  his  younger 
contemporaries  in  English  letters.  Forster, 
Huxley,  and  Waugh.  Like  them,  he  gives  a 
concise  and  penetrating  portrait  of  his 
class,  of  its  glory  and  of  its  decay.  His 
character  sketches  are  arresting  and  finely 
drawn.  His  remarks  about  Keynes  provide 
an  example:  "Keynes's  intellect  was  the  shar- 
pest and  clearest  that  I  have  ever  known. 
When  I  argued  with  him,  I  felt  that  I  took 
my  life  in  my  hands,  and  I  seldom  emerged 
without  feeling  something  of  a  fool.  I  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  feel  that  so  much 
cleverness  must  be  incompatible  with  depth, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  feeling  was  justified." 
Russell's  skill  in  this  department  reminds 
one  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  Pope. 

It  is  a  shock  to  realize  that  Russell  was 
already  a  middle-aged  man  in  1914,  when 
our  parents'  era  was  just  beginning.  This 
voice,  speaking  to  us  out  of  a  remote  past, 
permeated  with  hundreds  of  years  of  intel- 
lectual tradition,  once  exercised  in  behalf 
of  women's  votes,  when  the  Boer  War  was 
a  raging  issue,  is  the  same  voice  that  has 
spoken  out  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare 
to  a  generation  he  will  not  live  to  see  reach 
adulthood.  A  picture  of  a  man  begins  to 
emerge  in  the  strange  setting,  a  picture 
still  incomplete  but  not  without  unity  and 
design.  We  are  left  with  the  hope  that  its 
artist  has  enough  years  remaining  to  finish 


Coffey  —  cont'd 

pisser  juste  dans  la  grande/porte  du  Royal  Family 
Hotel"). 

Exposure,  of  any  kind,  is  what  Cotfey  fears,  and 
needs,  most.  When  he  and  his  wife  accept  things  as  they 
are,  and  not  as  they  might  be,  the  trial,  and  the  opera, 
are  over. 

Throughout,  Lawrence  Schafer's  sparse,  symmetrical 
stage  sets  and  projections  were  imaginative  in  concept 
but  not  particularly  effective  in  performance.  With  all 
the  action  taking  place  from  stage-left  to  stage-right  any 
attempt  at  depth  was  lost.  The  night-club  set,  with  its 
winking  strobe-light,  and  fluorescent  pallor,  was  an  ex- 
ception, however,  as  Wallace  Russell's  lighting,  in  effect, 
turned  the  entire  auditorium  into  a  dumpy  discotheque. 

Traditionally  the  exacting  circumstances  of  an  opera 
libretto  has  been  the  means  by  which  a  composer  has 
launched  himself  out  into  a  new  world  of  sound.  The 
subject  of  Electra  and  Tristan  and  Isolde  objectified 
and  validated  Strauss'  and  Wagner's  emancipated  dis- 
sonance: they  could  be  at  first  understood  through  the 
drama,  then  comprehended  musically. 

Opera  is  above  all  a  musical  art.  And  while  Hamble- 
ton's  libretto  was,  at  best,  adequate,  Pannell's  music  had 
to  supply  the  flesh  for  the  dramatic  skelton.  Being  more 
responsible  for  the  work's  success  Pannel  is  all  the  more 
responsible  for  its  failure. 


PART  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Mature  University  students,  age  21  or  over,  with  driver's  license 
for  regular  port-time  employment  as  carpark  attendants.  Day, 
evening  or  weekends  as  to  suit  your  lecture  and  study  require- 
ments. Must  be  honest,  responsible,  steady,  neat  and  courteous. 
Good  wages. 

Telephone  Mr.  J.  Couch  at  621-0185  for  appointment. 

tOr  apply  in  writing  giving  details  of  permanent  home  and  Toronto  ad- 
dress, age,  course,  time  available  and  license,  etc.) 

Mr.  J.  Couch, 
Suite  205, 

Board  of  Trade  Building, 
11  Adelaide  Street  West, 
Toronto  1,  Ontario. 


BLUE  &  WHITE  BAND 

...STILL  HAS  OPENINGS 
FOR  MUSICIANS 
REHEARSALS  6:30  (DAILY) 
VARSITY  STADIUM 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CONTACT  BAND  DIRECTOR 

MARK  WICKEN 

866-5563 


CLOTHES  SHOP   •   406  YONGE  STREET  •   EM.  3-78*5 
Open  Doily  until  t  p.m.  —  Thureday  ond  Friday  until  9  p.m. 
STUDENT  SPECIAL 
ALL  WOOL  SUITS  Reg.  $79.95  ONLY  $45.00 
CORDUROY  JACKETS  Reg.  $39.95  ONLY  $32.50 
Z,p-in  Lined    TOP  COATS      Reg.  $35.00  ONLY  $29.*5 


English  Ail-Wool 
Blackburn 

English  All-Wool 
Perma  Creose 

English  Worsted 
Mode  to  Measure 
Made  to  Measure 


BLAZERS  Re9  $35.00  ONLY  $29.95 

SLAX  Reg.  $17.95  ONLY  $14.95 

SUITS  Reg  $89.95  ONLY  $65.00 

SLACKS  Reg  $24-95  0NLY  *"-95 


For  all  your  clothing  needs  take  advantage  of  our 
10" .  STUDENT  AND  FACULTY  DISCOUNTS 

ON  SWEATERS — SHIRTS — JACKETS — CAR  COATS,  ETC. 
(Crest  sewn  free)) 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  VM'OY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOI JSE  THEATRE 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hart  House  Theatre  offers  a  Student  Subscription  at  $3.00  for  the  four  all- 
University  productions  The  student  rate  will  be  $1.00  for  a  single  per- 
formance. Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  some  seats  and  performance  even- 
ings for  the  entire  season.  Two  tickets  only  on  each  AT.L.  card 


CASTE 
THE  DEVILS 


THE  SHEEP  WELL 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
BORKMAN 

Box  Office  open  10:00  to  5:00 


1967-68  SEASON 

by  Tom  Robertson. 

Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 

Friday,  Oct.  20  to  Saturday,  Oct  28 

by  John  Whiting. 

Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 

Friday,  Nov.  24  to  Saturday,  Dec  2 

by  Lope  de  Vega. 
Directed  by  Leon  Major 
Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 


by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
Ginsbury.  Directed  by  Leon  Major, 
Friday,  Mar.  1  to  Saturday,  Mar.  9 


923-5244 


The 


loo  year-old 
sweater. 


i  ione  °urselv«  th'=  ye°r  With  our  fall  collection  of  sweoie 
For  one  thing  we  hove  the  sweater  shown  .  .  .  ond  that's  pretty  impressive  To  u«  it 
*T  hL  V,  ?  .co";i»ny  jn  Scotland  called  Lyle  &  Scott.  They  have  been  mokin* 
fePK  Rh.e,land^fo.r  °Vef  100  >eors'  We  h°«  °  ""ale  lo,  of  these  at 
A  .?  c  •  ?  w«d'<<n  t  stop  with  Lyle  &  Scott  sweaters  We  bought  the.r 
from .Austria,  England,  Italy,  and  hove  many  knitted  for  us  right  here.  Wait  till  yo  , 
see  the  new  yarn  matures.  Sulkies,  V  Necks,  Crew  or  Turtle  Necks  We  wish  we 
St^r.  My^if  *°  ,e"  V°U  I'  °"  fhe  ,0"  9°odi«  "«  hove  managed  to  pack  in"' 
to  fall  «™  rIT  ^  """I  We  ]?k  °r0und  <"  i(  011  is  w  ore  eminently  ready 
tor  fall  season.  Besides, judging  from  the  way  things  hove  been  going  —  prices  may 
not  be  lower  in  the  next  100  years  ■* 


267  VONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

NEXT  TO  IMPERIAL  THEATRE 


We're  open  Thursday  and  Fridays  until  9  p.m. 


BACPAGE 

apologia 


In  the  future,  this  page 
will  be  The  Bacpage;  reserv- 
ed for  the  section  editors  to 
briefly  say  what's  happen- 
ing this  weekend.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  week  proved  to  be 
complete  chaos;  no  free 
backpage,  no  photos,  missed 
deadlines  .  .  .  you  name  it. 
Hopefully,  this  page,  in 
quickly  and  breezily  inform- 
ing us  What's  On,  will  liber- 
ate the  rest  of  The  Review 
to  deal  in  greater  depth  with 


some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing things  that  are  happen- 
ing, without  trying  to  com- 
pete with  the  daily  papers. 
We  won't  set  out  to  Cover 
Everything;  hopefully,  we 
will  be  able  to  be  thoughtful 
and  imaginative  about  what 
we  do  cover.  For  all  Review 
staff,  and  anyone  interested, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  to- 
day in  the  Review  office  at 
1:00  o'clock. 


staff 


Editor: 
Associote: 

Features  and  Music; 

Film: 

Theatre: 


Graham  Frosei 
Henry  Tarvainert 
Peter  Goddard 
Mel  Brodsho* 
Alan  Gordon 
Joon  Murray 
Books:  Katherine  O'Keefe 

Blurb:  Parkins  commented  cheerfully 
that  in  a  week  or  so  we'll  be  able  to 
put  this  thing  together  with  our  eyes 
closed — mainly    because   we'll    be  too 


tired  10  have  our  eyes  OPBn.  O'occord. 
Henry  without  sleep  for  doys  In  the 
midst  of  rehearsals;  Fros  looking  for 
copy,  dummy  sheets,  and  plunking  out 
The  Review-boy  Philosophy;  Goddard 
moving  pianos  and  seeing  operas;  Kothy 
lost;  Alan  Mel  and  Joon  hovering  and 
helpful.  Meeting  today,  Friday,  at  1:00 
o'clock.  Thonk  God  for  Ion  Rodger.  In 
thot  burst  of  annual  originality  in  the 
search  for  a  VR  sign-aft  salut. 


MUSIC 


—from  Review  4 


soon  as  they  encountered  liv- 
tissue.  The  apparatus  is 
nothing,  the  specimen  all. 


In  the  search  for  the  my- 
sterious element  of  'content' 
a  work  or  produclion,  it 
traditional  for  musical 
soothsayers  to  inspect  the  en- 
trails of  each  new  season's 
production  for  auguries  of 
the  future.  To  make  predic- 
tions is  rash,  but  in  the  case 
of  Canadian  Opera  Compa- 
ny's present  productions,  un- 
avoidable. 

After  hearing  three  of  the 
productions  presented  so  far 
—The  Luck  of  Ginger  Cof- 
fey, II  Trovatore,  The  Barber 
of  Seville — it  seems  that  the 
onus  put  upon  the  companv 
has  been  overbearing.  Like 
the  drama  at  Stratford,  the 
COC  has  engendered  a  style. 
Each  production  has  been  an 
experiencing  of  expectations; 
the  only  element  of  appre- 
hension introduced  is  in  the 
wonderment  of  how  many 
s  the  coloratua  will  fluff. 
Techniques  change,  but 
(hemes  do  not.  The  stature 
of  a  performance  will  dep- 
nd  upon  a  company's  ho- 
nesty and  skill  but  its  cor- 
nerstone is  already  laid.  It 
severe  understatement 
when  this  company's  general 
director,  Herman  Geiger- 
Torel  states,"  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company  has  of  ne- 
cessity been  somewhat  con- 
servative in  the  past...". 

The  COC  style  is  an  amal- 
gam of  tempestuous,  wood- 
ed-legged tenors,  who  like 
Francisco  Lazaro's  Manrico, 
in  Trovatore,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  Perry  Price  as  Count 
Almaviva  in  Rossini's  Barber, 
gesticulate  rather  than  act; 
of  coy  sopranos  who  flunce 
rather  than  flounce  around 
stage  in  coquettish  courtiere 
ribbons  and  cast  asides  as 
if  they  were  intended  to  be 
heard  on  TV's  Petticoat  June 


review 


tion  (as  Colette  Boky's  Ro- 
sina,  in  last  Monday's  Bar- 
ber) or  shift  awkwardly  bet- 
ween the  stage-pieces  leav- 
ing all  dramatic  import,  un- 
fortunately to  their  voices 
(as  in  Jeannine  Crader's 
portrayal  of  Leonora  in  3a- 
turday's  Trovatore). 

Or  the  style  may  be  cons- 
trued to  sloppy,  monochro- 
matic lighting  techniques, 
monolithic  somber  sets  that 
unchivahously  wobble  at  the 
slightest  stage  action.  This 
uniformity  of  method  even 
precipitated  to  the  English 
translations  of  The  Barber's 
Italian  text.  Thus  Almaviva's 
line. 

Hhi  di  casa?  buona  gente? 
Hhi  di  casa?  Niuno  mi  sente. 
sounded,    "Wassa  matter? 
Doncha  hear  me?" 

Sensuous,  funny,  verbally 
luxuriant,  prone  to  immer- 
sion into  period  slap-stick. 
The  Barber  of  Seville  was 
conceived  of  by  director  Ir- 
ving Guttman  as  an  eigh- 
teenth-century' Spanish  rocco 
Beverly  Hillbillies.  Heavy- 
handed  buffoonery  quashed 
the  work's  light-weight  wit. 

Artistic  director,  Rex  Har- 
rower's  II  Trovatore  receiv- 
ed artistic  resuscitation  from 
Verdi's  stream  of  melodies, 
and  a  dramatically  lean,  but 
musically  exciting  perform- 
ance ol  Count  di  Luna  bv 
Victor  Btuan. 

But  Braun's  portrayal  was 
not  only  matched  but 
surpassed  by  that  ol 
Mignon  Dunn  as  the  guarru- 
lous  gypsy  matron,  Azuncena. 
Her  performance  was  fiercly 
lucid,  and  she  beautifully 
welded  the  old  woman's 
madness,  maternal  love  and 
p  a  s  s  i  o  n  ate  vindictiveness 
into  a  welded,  interlocking 
performance  of  surprising 
depth  and  sudden  excite- 
ment. 

Twenty  more  Dunn's, 
Braun's  and  outlandish  co- 
mics as  Jan  Rubes,  and  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company's 
style  would  be  that  demand- 
ed by  the  various  operas  and 
not  of  a  brain-washed  public 
and  idea-tossed  directors. 


HERE  &  NOW 


The  worst  thing  about 
coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks.... 


TODAY 

Hillel  Yavneh:  Tefilin  available  for 
use  by  anyone  willing  to  learn.  De- 
monstrators available  to  help  at  this 
time  every  day.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm. 
2129. 

9  p.m. 

Meeting  for  those  interested  in  join- 
ing U  ot  T  Radio  staff,  91  St.  George 
5f.,  third  floor. 


U  of  T  Flying  Club:  New  members 
flight  to  Niagara  Falls.  Island  Air- 
port. 

Sunday 
•  p.m. 

Elie  Wiesel:  Song  of  the  Dead;  The 
Meaning  of  the  Holocaust.  Hillel 
lecture  ot  Pork  Ploza  Hotel. 


Gfl  train  may  reduce  student  fare 


Southern  Ontario  students 
may  soon  benefit  from  a  re- 
duced students  fare  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  tran- 
sit system,  says  a  Progressive 
Conservative  MPP. 

Alan  Lawrence,  member 
for  Toronto -St.  George, 
which  encompasses  the  Vic- 
toria College  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's College  residences, 
said  Wednesday  he  expect- 
ed a  statement  soon  from 
the  government  on  such  a 
scheme. 


Mr.  Lawrence  told  the  cam- 
pus PC  club  the  John  Robarts 
government  has  created  a 
"shattering  precedent"  by 
allowing  out-of-town  students 
to  vote  in  ridings  in  which 
they  are  located  during  the 
student  year. 

PC  club  President  Ernie 
McCullongh  (IV  Vic)  said 
the  club  will  hold  a  think-in 
on  the  technological  society 
in  January. 


Film  will  replace  U  Thant  at  ITI 


A  filmed  speech  by  U 
Thant,  secretary-general  of 
the  United  Nations,  wili  be 
shown  at  this  year's  Interna- 
tional Teach-in. 

Thant  was  asked  to  speak 
at  the  Oct.  20-22  forum  on 
Religion  and  International 
Affairs  but  suggested  a  movie 
when  his  crowded  schedule 
precluded  his  coming  to  To- 
ronto. 

Two  former  presidents  of 


the  UN  General  Assembly. 
Dr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey  of 
Ghana  and  Sir  Muhammad 
Zafrulla  Khan  of  Pakistan, 
are  among  the  11  speakers 
who  will  attend  the  Teach- 
in. 

Former  Rhodesian  Prime 
Minister  Garfield  Todd,  a 
strong  critic  of  Ian  Smith's 
breakaway  government,  also 
will  speak  if  he  is  allowed  to 
leave  his  home  by  Rhodesian 
authorities. 


LOOK  YOUR  STUNNINGEST! 


Glenayr 


S 643/692 


Stun  the  fashion  world  m  this 
machine-washable  full- 
fashioned  English  Botany 
pullover.  It'seasy-to-care-for, 
comfortable,  and  a  fashion 
favourite  with  its  ribbed  front 
and  plain-knit  back  and 
sleeves,  split  collar  with  zipper 
closing,  and  Continental  band 
and  cuffs.  In  bright  new 
shades. 


To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
these  superbly  tailored  pure 
wool  worsted  slims,  woven 
from  superfine  English 
Botany.  They  are  dry-clean- 
able,  and  dyed-to-perfectly- 
match  all  bright  new  Kitten 
sweater  colours. 


we  virgin  wooi 


Without  this  label  l^jtffc,;  ^  >t  "  ««*  *  KITTEN. 


is  that  you  usually 
stay  there. 


They're  hard  lines,  but 
they're  true. 

Take  two  kids  of  equal 
aptitude.  One  kid  lives  on 
one  side  of  the  tracks,  the 
other  on  your  side.  When 
the  kid  on  your  side  of  the 
tracks  is  worrying  about  his 
exams,  the  kid  on  the  other 
■  side  is  worrying  about  how 
sharp  his  switch  blade  is 

Some  people  are  trying 
to  change,  things  for 
kids  like  him.  They 
are   students  like 
you. They  started 
last  year  in  plao 
es  like  South 
Regent  Park 
Com  in  un  ity 
Hall,  Central 
Neighbourhood 
House   o-n  Sher 
bourne  Street,  and 
the  Povercourt  Boys 
Cliit 


It's  working.  But  more 
help  is  needed.  Not  just  to 
keep  kids  in  school  but  to 
help  crippled  children, 
mental  patients  and  old 
people.  j& 

If  you  think  you'd  lik%,to. 
give  somebody  a  break,  talk" 
to  the  people  from  the 
Social  Planning  Council. 
S.A.C.  will  have  them  here 
in  the  tent  in  front  of  I 
Hart  House,  Sept.  13- 
to  22.  If  you  happen 
to  miss  them  call 
the  Central  Vol- 
unteer Bureau, 
Social  Plann  - 
ing Council 
363:4971. 
With  a 
little  help 
from  you  the 
other  side  of  the 
tracks  won't  be  so  , 
ir  away. 


Don't  turn  away  from  someone 
who  doesn't  have  that  privilege. 
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THE  BLUES  OF 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY 
r'S      Kl  B  I 


LONNIE  JOHNSON  OS^SsS 


BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 


R 


10  p.m.  -  2  p.m. 


STUDENTS  HOME  FOR 
FINE  CUISINE  AT 


Ffi.  -  1  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 
Sat.  12  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 


RESTAURANT 

HURON  &  HARBORD  922-1517 


 TORONTO  SYMPHONY  

FORTY-SIXTH  SEASON  OPENS  OCT.  10-11 

SUBSCRIBE  AND  SAVE  UP  TO  50%  OFF 
SINGLE  BOX  OFFICE  PRICES 


15  TUES.-WED.  SERIES 
$15 -$22 

Special  Student  Series  "A" 


Pianists 

Oct.  10- 11 

TURINI 

Ort.31.Novl  PETROV 

Dec.  5-6 

LORIOD 

Feb.  20-21 

BARENBOIM 

Mar.  5-6 

ARRAU 

Apr.  2-3 

KUERTI 

May  7-» 

Verdi- 

Requiem 

ELLA  LEE 

Soprano 

CH00KA5I  AN 

Contralto 

ALEXANDER 

Tenor 

ROULEAU 

Bass 

"A"  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 

-  $30  -  $44  -  $65 

Subscription  Price  (2nd.  Balcony)  $12 

Guest  Conductors 

Nc.  21.22  ANCERL 

Jan. 23-24 


Oct.  17-18 
Mar.  19-20 

Apr.16-17 


SUSSKIND 
Flautist 
RAMPAL 
Cellists 

SCHENKMAN 

STARKER 

Violist 

SOLOMON 

Violinists 

UCK  KIM 

STERN 

SZERYNG 

Ondes  Martenot 

LORIOD 


Subscribe  to  Series  A  or  B  for  as  little  as  $1.00  a  concert 

5  TUES.  -  WED.  SERIES  "B"  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 
$5 -$10 -$15 -$22 

Pianists  Guest  Conductor  Vocalists 

ST"'"      CLIBURN       Feb.  13-14       ZINMAN         ap,.  23-24  FORRESTER 
DEMUS  Oboist  Contralto 

Violinist         Mar.  12-13      30MBERG        Apr.  23-24  LEWIS 
Jan.  I6-17       FERRAS  Tenor 
TORONTO  SYMPHONY  OFFICES  OPEN  MON.-SAT.  10-4  P.M. 

Mail  orders  to  Toronto  Symphony,  215  Victoria  St.,  5th  Floor,  Toronto  2. 


:::::::;:r"::::::s:::::::::::::r;::!::::::":r;::::::::" 

FROM  the  HINTERLANDS 


|  Queens  students  occupy  Kingston  hotel 

KINGSTON  (CUP)  —  Ninety  Queen's  University 
i  students  are  living  in  a  downtown  Kingston  hotel  due 
\  to  an  overflow  from  Queen's  residences. 

The  La  Salle  Hotel,  home  for  the  students,  has 
|  long  been  associated  with  Queen's.  When  the  hotel's 
I  management   heard  of   the   housing   difficulties  at 
Queen's,  it  offered  to  help. 

Forty-five  rooms  were  rented  to  the  university  for 
the  academic  year.  Students  rent  them  from  the  uni- 
versity at  standard  residence  fees.  The  students  are 
reported  to  be  happy  with  the  arrangement. 

University  officials  say  the  same  arrangements 
might  be  necessary  next  year  if  residence  projects  are 
not  completed  on  schedule. 

U  of  T  prof,  appointed  to  Trent 

PETERBOROUGH  ( VNS) — A  University  of  Toron- 
to professor  has  been  appointed  the  first  principal  of 
Lady  Eaton  College  in  Trent  University. 

Professor  Marjory  Seeley  will  take  up  her  post 
July  1,  1968,  President  T.  H.  B.  Symons  announced 
yesterday. 

Prof.  Seeley  now  is  assistant  professor  at  U  of  T's 
school  of  social  work. 

Lady  Eaton  College,  first  women's  college  on  the 
campus,  is  the  fourth  residential  and  teaching  college 
to  be  built  at  Trent. 

UBC  officials  make  housing  appeal 

VANCOUVER  (CUP)— Faced  by  a  critical  shortage 
of  housing,  University  of  British  Columbia  authorities 
have  issued  an  urgent  appeal  for  housing  accommo- 
dation. 

An  appeal  was  issued  by  the  housing  committee  to 
landlords  and  householders  to  register  any  rooms  or 
suites  or  houses  available  anywhere  in  the  Vancouver 
area. 

Tnieman  appointed  chancellor  of  UWO 

LONDON,  ONT.  (VNS)— Dr.  Albert  W.  Trueman 
of  Ottawa  has  been  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Uni-  j 
versity  of  Western  Ontario  for  a  four-year  term,  it  was  j 
announced  last  week. 

Dr.  Trueman,  65,  retired  in  June  as  dean  of  UWO's  j 
University  College. 


NOVEMBER  5,  1967 

II  I  n*     U  Allf  E  the  Italian  school 

■4  CM  mf    I  Bfl  II  |  J  ^  mm  —  Loncerto  in  G  minor   Vivaldi 

■■  ■         I*  ■        II  ^MW        mm  —  Trauersymphonie    Locatelli 

^_  _  —  Concerto  for  Oboe  Cimorosu 

t\  MM  r  WM  E  ^  UF  Wjt  Sk  —  Concerto  Grosso  in  D   Stradello 

Wj  1%  WM  C  J    I    If  IS  —  Concerto  in  D  minor     Vivaldi 

vniiiiminn  November  26,  1967 

DDECCUTC  J.  S.  BACH  &  HANDEL 

rKESENTS  —  Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6 

No.  8  in  C  minor  Handel 

AnrniPA  —  —An—  —  — .  i  —  — — — Wedding  Cantata  "Weichet  Nur"  Bach 
SERIES  OF  FOUR  CONCERTS     eSS^- is 

GREAT  HALL  -  HART  HOUSE  =«8 

—  Symphony  in  E  flat   Filtz 

—  'Cello  Concerto  in  A  C.  P.  E.  Bach 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  iSte::::;;:;:::;:;:::;;::;:;;:;;::iiffis: 

8 OH      11      ■■                                                       HAYDN  AND  MOZART 
'  ill    K     M                                           ~  Symphony  No.  57  in  D  Haydn 
,UU     f  .  III.                                         —  Piano  Concerto  No.  15  in  B  flat,  K.  450   Mozart 

—  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor  K.  550   Mozart 

SUBSCRIPTION  —  4  CONCERTS 


STUDENTS  $5 


AVAILABLE  DAILY  -  S.  A.  C.  and  ED.  JOHNSON  BLDG. 
12-1:30  -  DURING  THE  COMING  WEEK 

—  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  —  TRINITY  COLLEGE     —  INNIS  COLLEGE 
-KNOX  COLLEGE  -  VICTORIA  COLLEGE   -  WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 


OTHERS  $10 

LAW 

NEW  COLLEGE 
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Blues'  Austris  Licpo  in  action  against  embattled  opponent. 

Swimmers  prepare  to 
defend  tank  crowns 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  University  of  Toronto 
swim  team  begins  training 
next  Monday  in  preparation 
for  defense  of  their  OQAA 
and  Canadian  Intercollegiate 
swimming  titles.  Coach  Juri 
Daniel  wants  the  tean  to 
have  a  good  two  months  of 
solid  practice  behind  t  h  e  rn 
before  their  first  exhibition 
meet  against  Ryerson  and 
York  on  November  18. 

Blues  will  be  without 
three  of  the  stars  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  the 
team's  success  of  recent 
years.  Graeme  Barber,  Peter 
Richardson,  and  Mike  Chap- 
elle  have  all  left  the  squad 
through  graduation.  Return- 
ing to  the  team  will  be  stars 
Theo  van  Ryn  and  G  a  y  e 
Stratten,  who  shared  top 
honours  at  the  Canadian  In- 
tercollegiate championships 


last  spring.  Veterans  Rooai 
Campbell,  Chris  Fisher,  A'an 
Pyle,  Cliff  Gentle,  Steve  Ger- 
ring,  and  Chris  McNaught 
will  be  back  as  well  as 
sophomores  Gord  Portei , 
Doug  Mcintosh,  Paul  Fishei , 
Bob  Heatley,  Klaus  Koch, 
and  Bob  Watt.  Promising 
newcomers  to  the  squad  are 
Terry  Bryant,  wlio  speciali- 
zes in  the  freestyle,  butter- 
fly, and  individual  medley, 
and  breast-stroker  George 
Goldsmith. 

Pool  Patter  .  .  .  Van  Ryn 
and  Stratten  represented  Ca- 
nada at  the  Wor.d  Student 
Games  in  Tokyo  tnii  past 
summer,  and  fared  well 
against  the  world's  best 
swimmers  .  .  .  the  OQAA 
championships  will  be  held 
in  Toronto  this  spring,  and 
the  Canadian  Intercollegiate 
meet  will  be  staged  at  Mc- 
Master  University. 


Blues  face 
tough  debut 


The  Soccer  Blues  will  face 
their  first  and  perhaps  stif- 
fest  opposition  Saturday  at 
11  o'clock  on  the  back  cam- 
pus when  they  play  an  exhi- 
bition game  against  the  Tor- 
onto and  District  Soccer 
Coaches'  eleven. 

This  team  boasts  in  its 
lineup,  noted  professionals 
such  as  Alex  Marshall,  Bob- 
by Nichol,  and  Alan  Harvey, 
all  of  whom  played  for  Tor- 
onto City  in  the  now  defunct 
Eastern  Canada  Professional 
Soccer  League. 

Blues,  nevertheless,  do  not 
lack  talent  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  their  coach,  could  sur- 
prise the  visitors.  They  will 
have  to  come  up  with  a 
sharp,  fast-passing  game  to 
overcome  experience,  but 
they  are  capable  of  it. 

Blues  are,  in  fact,  so  talen- 
ted this  year,  coach  Ernie 
Glass  has  had  to  postpone 
choosing  the  team  til!  after 
their  first  two  exhibition 
games. 

In  the  starting  lineup  foi 
tomorrow's  game  will  be 
goalies  Erwin  Stach  (I  Law), 
Stan  Bogucki  (SMC  I);  full- 
backs Alan  Cragg  (IV  APSC) 
and  Bill  Nepoliuk  (III  PHE) 
half-backs  Ormond  Mendes 
(III  SMC),  Eric  Sereda  (IV 
PHE),  Tom  Johnston  (SGS) 
and  Dwight  Taylor  (II  UC); 
Ron  Muir  (I  Food  Science), 
Austris  Liepa  (IV  APSC), 
Frank  Soppelsa  (IV  SMC), 
Jim  Lefkos  (III  PHE),  Gra- 
ham Shiels  (SGS),  Jim  Lav- 
erty  (II  Scar.),  and  John 
Gero  (II  UC). 


Zimmerman  seeks  first  net  title 


Mike  Zimmerman,  three 
time  runnerup  in  the  inter- 
faculty  tennis  tournament,  is 
first  seeded  for  this  year's 
championship  as  the  1967-68 
intermural  sports  program 
swings  into  action. 

Zimmerman,  beaten  by 
Peter  Burwash,  last  year's 
OQAA  singles  champion, 
heads  a  list  of  more  than 
fifty  racquetmen  in  the 
chase  for  the  coveted  Mac- 
Eachern  Cup. 

Other  seeds  in  order  of 
placement  are  Paul  Kent,  a 
member  of  last  year's  Var- 


sity team,  freshmen  Tom 
Borecky,  Don  Steele,  a  rank- 
ing Canadian  junior,  and 
Gord  Gibbins,  Frank  Blyth, 
Dick  Levy,  and  Harvey  Der- 
rington. 

First  matches  are  sche- 
duled for  Tuesday  morning 
at  the  Toronto  Lawn  Tennis 
Club  with  the  finals  planned 
for  the  start  of  the  following 
week. 

A  team  championship  will 
also  be  up  for  grabs  with 
the  Victoria  Tennis  Club 
Cup  the  top  prize.  New  Col- 
lege is  defending  champion. 


Blues  on  boob  tube 


Varsity  Blues  football  fans 
who  prefer  to  watch  their 
heroes  in  the  comfort  of 
their  own  beer-stocked  pads, 
are  in  for  a  'happv'  season. 

Courtesy  of  CHCH-TV  in 
Hamilton,  boob  tube  wor- 
shippers will  be  able  to  take 
in  all  but  one  of  Blues'  reg- 
ular season  games  via  the 
scan  line  route. 

Sportscaster  Norm  Mar- 
shall and  crew  will  telecast 
all  of  Blues'  home  games 
from  Varsity  Stadium  as 
well  as  two  away  games  — 


at  Western  and  at  Queen's. 

Only  Blues'  final  game  at 
McGiH  will  not  be  seen  on 
TV.  It  seems  Channel  H  of- 
ficiate refuse  to  let  their  em- 
ployees and  equipment  on 
the  McGill  Weekend  train. 

To-morrow's  game  against 
McMaster  in  Hamilton  wiii 
not  be  televised,  nor  will 
next  week's  home  exhibition 
match  with  Western. 

Colour  addicts  can  put 
away  their  degaussers  foi 
this  season  as  all  games  wili 
be  shown  in  black  and  white. 


The  Ignorant  Society:  White  or  Indian? 


The  Students 
Administrative  Council 

of  the  University 
of  Toronto  will  send 
a  delegation  to  this 
conference. 


All  who  ore  interested, 
apply  at  the  SAC  office 
Forms  must  be  returned 
by  5  p.m.  Wednesday, 
September  27. 


ROWING 

Anyone  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  rowing 
crews  report  at  5.30  p.m.  TODAY  in  the  Wrestling 
Room,  Hart  House,  in  shorts  and  running  shoes  for 
preliminary  conditioning. 


U  Of  T  FLYING  CLUB 
OPEN  MEETING 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  25     7:30  P.M. 

HART  HOUSE  EAST  COMMON  ROOM 

GUEST  SPEAKER:  MR.  WONG 

OF  CENTRAL  AIRWAYS 
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FOOTBALL 

$2.50 


HOCKEY 

$1.50 


Student  Tickets 

SEPARATE  COUPON  BOOKS  admitting  to  the  student  sections  at  Varsity 
btadium  and  Varsity  Arena  will  be  sold  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Sigmund 
Isamuel  Library  from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  22.  The 
coupons  admit  owner  to  the  student  sections  ot  the  Stadium  and  Arena  on  a 
"first  come  best  seat"  basis  for  each  of  the  footboll  and  hockey  games  listed 
below: 


FOOTBALL  —  $2.50 

Sept.  30  Western 

(pre-seoson) 

Oct.  7  McGill 
Oct.  28  Queens 

(Homecoming) 
Nov.  4  Western 
Nov.  18  Play-off 

(IF  game  is  played  in  Toronto,  this  coupon  en- 
titles owner  to  one  ticket  at  special  price  of 
$1.50). 


HOCKEY  — $1.50 

Dec.  1  Queen's 
Dec.  8  McGill 
Dec.  15  Laval 
Jan.  12  Guelph 
Feb.  2  McMaster 
Feb.  4  Montreal 
(Sunday) 

Feb.  9  Waterloo 
Feb.  16  Western 


GUEST  BOOKS:  Each  student  may  purchase  one  additional  book  which  wiH  admit  a  guest  in  tfva 
sludent  section,  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  University.  Guest  books  are  sold  at  the  same  prico, 
one  only  to  each  holder  of  an  Athletic  Membership  Card. 

Bring  your  Athletic  Membership  Card.  Tickets  cannot  be  purchased  without  on*. 

REMEMBER  !  WESTERN  here  on  Sept.  30 

(Pre-st>a>on  Game, 


OFFENCE  STILL  UNCERTAIN 


Blues'  first  test  against  Mac 


By  BOB  CLARK 

Tomorrow,  Varsity  Blues 
get  their  first  test  of  the 
1967  football  season. 

Coach  Ron  Murphy's  char- 
ges travel  to  the  steel  city 
in  their  first  pre  season  ex- 
hibition game,  against  Mc- 
Master  University  Maraud- 
ers. Last  year,  college  sports 
fans  were  rather  shaken,  as 
it  took  Blues  two  despera- 
tion touchdown  passes  in  the 
last  44  seconds  to  eke  out 
a  25-20  win  against  the  sup- 
posedly weaker  Ontario  In- 
tercollegiate team. 

This  year,  however,  coach 
Murphy  intends  to  change 
his  strategy.  In  last  year's 
exhibition.  Murphy  substi- 
tuted whole  units,  some  of 
which  were  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  raw  rookies  who 
would  see  little  or  no  action 
in  the  regular  season.  But 
Murphy  wanted  to  take  a 
good  look  at  all  of  his  rec- 
ruits. 

This  year,  the  Blues'  coach 
intends  to  start  with  his 
first  stringers  —  or  "Blue 
unit,"  and  substitute  indivi- 
duals rather  than  entire  un- 
its. 

Another  innovation  will  be 
increased  emphasis  on  a 
ground  attack  rather  than 
the  pass. 

"I  think  we  passed  too 
much,"  coach  Murphy  said. 
"This  year  I  want  about  70 
per  cent  running  and  30  per 
cent  passing." 

Instead  of  the  traditional 
"T"  formation,  Murphy  in- 
tends to  use  the  "I"  forma- 
tion throughout  the  season. 
The  "I"  lends  itself  a  little 
more  readily  to  a  running 
game.  Instead  of  two  half- 
backs, a  fullback  and  an  end, 
the  "I"  incorporates  three 
backs,  one  of  which  lines  up 


directly  behind  the  centre 
and  the  quarterback,  and  a 
flanker,  whose  position  va- 
ries with  the  direction  of 
play. 

While  the  defence  of  Blues 
seems  as  strong  as  last  year, 
Varsity's  offence  appears  to 
lack  the  depth  and  exper- 
ience of  its  predecessor. 

Bryce  Taylor  was  an  al- 
most irreparable  loss  to  the 
offence.  Without  Taylor's 
passing  and  quarterbacking 
experience,  Blues  appear 
weaker  at  this  spot,  and  this 
might  be  the  reason  Murphy 
is  concentrating  more  on  a 
running  game. 

Bob  Amer,  despite  his 
years  of  experience  at  Carle- 
ton,  appears  to  lack  good 
running  ability,  and  although 
Vic  Alboini  is  a  good  play 
caller,  he  may  be  hampered 
by  his  small  size. 

Blues  have  also  lost  an  in- 
valuable element  in  guard 
Bob  Pampe,  as  well  as  li- 
neman experience  with  the 
departures  of  Wayne  Parsons 
and  Don  Gibson. 

Moving  up  to  the  line  will 
be  Gord  Whitaker  and  Tom 
Reed,  who  were  stand-bys 
for  Blues  last  year  but  did 
not  see  action.  Another  new 
face  will  be  Jack  Rosati,  a 
rookie  freshman  from  St.  Mi- 
chael's College  School. 

In  the  backfield,  regular 
halfback  Andy  Szandtner  is 
gone,  but  the  situation  seems 
as  strong  as  ever.  Bill  Stank- 
ovic,  a  recruit  from  McMas- 
ter  who  also  handles  field 
goals,  will  add  considerable 
strength  to  go  with  last 
year's  leading  rusher  and  co- 
holdcr  of  the  scoring  crown, 
Mike  Raham.  Halfback  Cur- 
tis McQuire,  another  former 
stand-by  who  is  attempting 
to  crack  the  starting  lineup 


may  not  see  action  because 
of  injury  problems. 

For  this  reason,  Murphy 
may  have  to  go  with  defen- 
sive backs  Glen  Markle  or 
Pete  Broadhurst,  who,  if 
they  show  well  enough,  could 
be  moved  permanently  to  the 
offensive  unit. 

But  there  are  still  many 
other  veterans  that  could 
move  into  the  offensive  back- 
field.  Nick  Di  Giuseppe,  a 
regular  halfback  last  year 
until  a  pulled  hamstring  took 
him  from  the  lineup  for 
much  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  has  returned.  Any 
of  veterans  Dave  Church, 
Riivo  lives  or  Mike  Wright 
could  switch  from  defensive 
positions  to  add  extra  depth. 
And  newcomer  Ron  Kishi- 
moto  is  not  without  exper- 
ience, having  played  for  La- 
keshore  last  year. 

The  incomparable  Mike 
Eben,  passcatching  acrobat 
extraordinaire  will  continue 
to  cause  headaches  for  the 
opposition.  Senior  intercol- 
legiate teams  have  double- 
teamed  Eben  almost  since 
his  first  step  in  college  ball. 
McMaster  didn't  last  year, 
and  it  cost  them  the  ball 
game,  for  it  was  Eben  who 
caught  both  Taylor  passes  in 
the  last  44  seconds  to  give 
Blues  the  win. 

While  there  are  many  que- 
stion marks  in  Blues'  offence 
this  year,  most  will  be  settl- 
ed in  the  pre-season  game 
tomorrow  at  Mac,  and  at 
Varsity  Stadium  next  week 
against  Western.  ...  PROG- 
NOSTICATIONS: Despite  ru- 
mours of  imported  strength 
from  the  Mac  camp,  and  an 
astounding  35-0  win  by  Mac 
over  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan, Blues  should  win  by 
at  least  10  points. 


Mike  Eben,  Blues'  big  number  75,  shows  the  form  thot  makes  him  the  most  dangerous 
pass  receiver  in  the  Senior  Intercollegiate. 


Impressive  veterans  give 
good  chance  for  rowing 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

If  early  workouts  are  any 
indication,  the  Varsity  row- 
ing team  for  1966-67  should 
be  one  of  the  strongest  yet. 
Although  there  was  a  big 
turnover  last  year,  a  hard 
core  of  remaining  veterans 
should  ensure  success. 

So  far,  two  eights  are  pra- 
ctising, and  it  is  hoped  that 
another  two  can  be  filled  by 
freshmen  and  other  interest- 
ed newcomers. 

Prominent  among  the  light- 
weight scullers  now  in  work- 
outs are  Paul  Heron,  Jack 
Gibbons,  Terry  Skrien  and 


Bill  Allison.  All  four  looked 
good  with  the  Toronto  Ar- 
gonaut Rowing  Club  at  the 
Canadian  Henley  Regatta  in 
St.  Catherines. 

Skiien  and  Heron  improv- 
ed on  this  performance  as 
members  of  the  winning 
lightweight  cox  four  at  the 
American  Henley  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Other  Toronto  Argos  out 
with  Blues  are  George  San- 
dala  and  D.  Schiener,  a  hea- 
vyweight oarsman. 

Geoff  Wright,  another 
heavyweight,  had  an  out- 
standing summer,  represent- 
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scullers 
championship 

ing  Canada  at  the  Pan-Ame- 
rican Games  in  Winnipeg. 

The  only  weakness  evident 
among  the  scullers  is  in  the 
coxswain  department.  Tim 
Sheffield,  still  another  Argo, 
is  the  only  experienced  cox 
to  turn  out.  However  Blues 
hope  that  a  former  Cornell 
coxswain  now  at  Toronto 
will  join  the  team. 

The  League  final  in  rowing 
is  on  November  4.  The  mem- 
ber universities,  McMaster, 
Ryerson,  Western,  York,  and 
always  lough  Brock  Univer- 
sity, will  join  Toronto  in 
four  preliminary  regattas  as 
preparation  for  the  final. 


More  than  an  exhibition? 

  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 


RON  MURPHY 


"Saturday's  game  is  officially  termed  an  'exhibition'. 
Are  you  treating  it  as  such?" 

"Hell  no!"  immediately  retorted  Mac  coach.  Jack  Ken- 
nedy with  an  air  of  genial  belligerence. 

"This  game  is  an  exhibition,  and  we  would  be  foolish 
to  play  it  any  other  way,"  said  Varsity  Blues'  mentor  Ron 
Murphy. 

This  readily-apparent  contrast  between  Murphy  and 
Kennedy  makes  tomorrow  afternoon's  contest  in  Hamilton 
an  interesting  spectacle  for  the  armchair  quarterback. 

Last  year,  with  the  teams  clashing  in  Varsity  Stadium, 
the  same  thinking  prevailed.  After  that  game,  which  Blues 
won  in  ridiculous  last-second  fashion,  26-20,  some  criticism 
flowed  Murphy's  way  for  using  rookie  units  as  much  as  he 

did.  The  result  was  dull,  un-   a  

inspired  football  on  behalf 
of  Blues  until  the  final  five 
minutes  when  the  vets  came 
on  to  vanquish  the  visitors 
with  three  touchdowns. 

Murphy  answered  the  cow- 
ering critics  with,  for  him,  a 
veritable  oration:  "Sure  we 
made  a  helluva  lot  of  mis- 
takes. That's  what  exhibition 
games  are  for.  When  they 
see  the  movies  of  those  mis- 
takes, it's  worth  a  billion 
words.  Most  of  the  game  the 
rookies  were  out,  but  it's  the 
only  way  to  give  them  the 
experience.  I'd  prefer  the 
mistakes  made  now,  rather 
than  in  the  regular  season." 

But  for  a  team  like  Mc- 
Master, relegated  to  the  inferior  Ontario  Intercollegiate 
League,  a  game  against  Toronto  is  practically  the  highlight 
of  the  season.  One  need  only  have  glimpsed  the  incredible 
ecstasy  exhibited  by  Mac  players  last  year  when  they  fro- 
licked to  a  20-7  third-quarter  lead,  and  then,  their  deep- 
seated,  glowering  gloom  after  the  final  whistle. 

Marauders  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  raw  cookies  on 
the  field.  Elaborated  Kennedy:  "This  is  always  a  big  game 
for  us.  Toronto  represents  an  image  to  the  team  which  has 
to  be  knocked  off.  The  guys  remember  last  year,  and  we're 
really  looking  forward  to  playing  Toronto  at  home.  You  can 
bet  our  boys,  both  offensively  and  defensively,  will  be  giving 
a  hundred  per  cent  out  there  at  all  times." 

Murphy  has  modified  strategy  to  some  extent  from  last 
year  (he  will  substitute  individuals  rather  than  complete 
units),  but  he  resolutely  determines  to  use  all  44  players  on 
the  roster  during  the  game.  Kennedy  almost  certainly  will 
go  exclusively  with  his  best. 

And  Marauders'  "best"  is  rather  imposing  this  year. 
They  could  be  very  tough  meat  for  Blues  to  chew  through. 
Because  this  is  the  last  year  McMaster  will  be  offering  its 
special  one-year  phys-ed  course,  hordes  of  brawny  speci- 
mens are  flocking  to  Hamilton's  intellectual  hotspot.  Many 
of  them  are  seasoned  football  players. 

Prize  catch  for  Kennedy  is  Dick  Waring.  For  the  past 
three  years.  Waring  was  the  regular  quarterback  for  Bowl- 
ing Green  University  in  Ohio,  earning  Little  All-America 
mention  in  his  final  season.  He  will  be  ably  backed  by 
sophomore  Pete  Quinlan,  who  has  improved  immensely  from 
1966,  and  Jim  Chiarelli,  an  old  quarterbacking  foe  of  Blues' 
Bob  Amer,  from  University  of  Ottawa. 

At  fullback  is  John  Watson  from  Waterloo  Lutheran, 
son  of  Whipper.  Other  backs  include  200  lb.  Jim  Handson 
from  Toronto,  local  yokel  Jay  Graydon  (9.9  in  the  hundred), 
all-star  wingback  Johnny  Krawczyk,  and  Cass  Quinn,  fresh 
from  three  years  of  ball-toting  at  Loyola.  A  pair  of  6'3"  ends, 
sophomore  Mike  Brierly,  and  Lutheran's  Tom  Allan,  who 
also  punts,  bind  a  smooth  offensive  line,  built  around  SIFL 
all-star  centre  last  year,  Don  Brescacin. 

Defensively,  Kennedy  claims  to  be  even  stronger.  Bol- 
stered by  such  stalwarts  as  Vern  Lucyk,  who  served  bril- 
liantly at  Western  for  many  years,  Mark  Timpany,  last  sea- 
son's regular  quarterback,  and  Todd  Reynolds,  a  tough, 
tough  150  lb.  package  of  nails  from  the  Maritimes,  the  Mac 
defense  has  allowed  a  mere  eleven  points  in  its  two  games 
to  date.  So  Blues  may  have  trouble  moving  the  ball,  espe- 
cially handicapped  as  they  are  by  relative  unfamiliarity  with 
the  new  I-formation. 

On  paper  Mac  looks  great.  Kennedy  will  use  all  of  his 
'imports'  in  a  tremendous  bid  to  upset  the  Hogtown  rivals. 
His  rookies  and  lesser  lights  will  warm  the  warps  of  the 
bench.  Next  season  when  Mac  moves  into  the  SIFL  there 
will  be  none  of  these  brilliant  'imports'  around.  Who  will 
play  then,  Mr.  Kennedy?  Exhibition  games  should  be  played  - 
for  future"  success,  not  immediate  transient  glory. 

Give  the  'rooks'  a  chance,  Jack. 


[RAT  JAVES  SWEDE  AS  HOUSING  CRISIS  EASES 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 
and  SUE  HELWIG 

With  most  students  regis- 
tered in  their  courses  and 
the  university  settling  into 
another  academic  year,  the 
housing  crisis  has  calmed  to 
a  dull  roar. 

Mary  Jaffary,  head  of  the 
University  housing  service, 
is  still  swamped  with  stud- 
ents and  faculty  looking  for 
accommodation. 

However,    most    of  the 
people      who  desperately 
ed  accommodation  were 
able  to  find  at  least  tempor- 
izers,   the  housing 
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This  Varsity  co-ed  was  so  fascinated  by  a  noon-hour  debate 
sne  tried  unsuccessfully  to  join  the  Hort  House  Debating 
v-lub.  For  the  debate  story,  see  page  3 


service  reports. 

There  are  still .  a  number 
of  unfortunates.  One  student 
arrived  10  days  ago  from 
Stockholm  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  a 
fraternity  he  would  likely  be 
spending  toniaht  in  Queen's 
Park. 

He  has  spent  the  last  10 
days  and  all  of  his  money, 
looking  for  a  room  and  kit- 
chen relatively  close  to 
campus. 

His  main  problems  seem 
to  be  prices  and  his  sex. 

"I  can't  pay  $20  a  week  for 
a  room,  and  most  of  the 
places  said  they  wanted 
girls  only."  he  said. 

He  had  $3  to  last  him  until 
his  bank  draft  arrived  from 
Sweden  when  the  fraternity 
befriended  him. 

Most  colored  students  re- 
port they  have  had  few  prob- 
lems. The  housing  service 
will  not  list  a  landlord  who 
discriminates  on  any  basis. 

A  West  Indian  who  has 
had  past  experience  with 
room-hunting  said,  "I  always 
phone  beforehand  and  tell 
them  that  I  am  colored. 

"It  is  always  best  to  let 
the  landlord  know  what  to 
expect." 

Ten  Chilean  couples  who 
arrived  last  week  found  ap- 
artments    within  several 


days  with  the  help  of  the  In 
ternational  Student  Centre. 
However,  one  couple  nad  a 
child  and  their  experiences 
with  Toronto  landlords  led 
the  husband  to  comment, 
"In  this  country,  children 
are  equal  to  dog.,." 

One  graduate  student  in 
civil  engineering  reports  that 
it  took  him  one  week,  40 
phone  calls  and  10  personal 
visits  to  find  suitable  accom- 
modation 


He  wanted  a  r.,om  but 
they  were  all  too  far  away 
or  too  expensive."  He  found 
that  many  of  the  rooms  were 
dirty  and  that  kitchen  and 
bathroom  facilities  were  be- 
low par. 

At  least  one  engineer  does 
not  believe  that  a  housing 
problem  exists.  In  10  min- 
utes he  found  three  furnish- 
ed rooms  within  wal 
distance  of  campus. 


 see  HOW  page  3 


UWO  Tent-in  protest 


LONDON,  Ont.  (Special  i 
—University  of  Western  On- 
tario students  yesterday 
staged  a  "tent-in"  to  draw 
attention  to  the  student 
housing  crisis  in  the  Loo- 
don  area. 

Students  have  pitched  five 
tents  on  the  front  lawn  ol 
University  College  and  sav 
they  are  prepared  to  stav 
until  tomorrow  night. 

The  protest  is  being  or- 
ganized by  the  15-man  Hous- 
ing Research  Committee  for- 
med nearly  two  weeks  ago 
in  response  to  a  challenge 
by  students  council  presi- 
dent Peter  Lawson, 

Committee  chairman  Kel 
Sherkin  says  housing  condi- 


tions are  so  bad  that: 

Only  56  students  have 
been  able  to  find  accomoda- 
tion; 

300  students  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  accomodations 
they  do  have; 

One  student  has  been  for- 
ced to  sleep  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion. 

The  University  housing 
service,  however,  claims 
there  is  "still  plenty  of  ac- 
comodation" in  city  areas 
farthest  away  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

An  official  at  the  housing 
bureau  blames  the  landlords 
who  have  "sent  prices  soar- 
ing because  they  know  how 
desperate  the  demand  is." 


OUS  accuses  hypocrisy,  attempts  to 
draw  education  into  Oct.  17  election 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

The  Ontario  Union  of  Stu- 
dents has  published  a  33- 
page  booklet  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  post-secon- 
dary education  in  an  attempt 
to  inject  the  education  issue 
into  the  campaigi  fjr  the 
Oct.  17  provincial  election. 

Entitled,  "Mr.  Politician, 
please  tell  me  .  .  ."  the  book 
let  offers  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  government  policy 
on  university  government, 
student  aid  programs  and 
community  colleges. 

OUS  hopes  that  the  book 
let  will  serve  students  "as  a 
starting  reference  point  for 
asking  themselves  and  their 
political  representatives 
questions  about  our  educa- 
tional system  anu  our  soc- 
iety in  Ontario." 
On  the  question  of  univ- 


ersity government,  the  book- 
let asks  whether  support  for 
a  university's  board  of  gov- 
ernors and  president  instead 
of  the  academic  community 
is  the  established  policy. 

This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  recent  failure 
of  the  student  council  and 
faculty  association  at  the 
University  of  Western  On- 
tario to  win  direct  represen- 
tation on  ths  ooari  of  gov- 
ernors, the  boo lsl.e t  says. 

William  Davis,  minister  or 
education  has  said  the  book- 
let says,  that  "there  is  great 
merit  in  having  the  univei- 
sity  community  itself  en- 
deavour ...  to  come  up  with 
solutions  as  to  what  the  role 
of  the  studsnr  in  university 
government  should  be." 

Yet,  in  the  Western  case 
the  solution  offered  by  the 
students    and    faculty  was 


overruled  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee  of  the  senate  and 
board  of  governors  of  the 
university. 

OUS  accuses  the  Conser- 
vative government  of  hypo- 
crisy in  its  student  award 
plan. 

The  awards  program,  says 
a  government  brochure,  "has 
been  developed  to  ensure 
that  every  person  with  the 
ability  and  desire  to  pursue 
a  program  of  education  be- 
yond the  secondary  school 
level  will  have  sufficient 
funds." 

The  brochure   then  says 
the  responsibility  for  remov- 
ing   financial    barriers  to 
post  -  secondary  education 
see  OUS  page  3 

MEDSMEN  PRACTISE 
IN  ARCTIC  ZOO 
see  pages  6  and  7 


Freshie  undergoes  Skule  dance,  lives  to  tell  the  tale . . . 

CIICAki  urtrtj-c..-  ■  <  -  - 


By  SUSAN  HODGSON 

||  1,  an  unsuspicious,  innocent 
|i  young  freshie,  went  to  the  Skule 
||  dance  Thursday  night — and  lived! 
g|  The  Varsity  city  editor  leered 
]|  as  he  told  me  that  the  annual  en- 
||  gmeering  frosh  dance  at  the  Drill 
:i  ^all  was  a  must  for  the  freshman 
||  girl  wanting  to  meet  a  man. 
1  He  promised  hundreds  of  Iove- 
I  starved  engineers  drooling  to 
;i  make  my  acquaintance.  Relue- 
i|  tantly  I  agreed  and  trotted  off 
|  Pen  in  hand,  to  the  Drill  Hall. 
l{  Sure  enough,  there  were  the 
3  '°ve-starved  engineers  —  about 
j  2°0  of  them.  Unfortunately  for 
me,  the  girls  hadn't  yet  arrived 


and  my  entrance  was  greeted  with 
wild  enthusiasm. 

Several  frosh  descended  on  me 
and  attempted  to  drag  me  off  in 
several  directions  at  once. 

Fortunately  the  entrance  of  the 
Brute  Force  Committee  distracted 
their  attentions  momentarily,  and 
I  was  able  to  retreat  to  the  wash- 
room to  await  the  arrival  of  more 
females. 

When  I  re-entered  the  room 
about  15  minutes  later,  the  girls 
were  a  little  better  represented  — 
now  about  20  girls  facing  400 
boys.  But  no  one  was  dancing  as 
the  band  was  not  scheduled  to 
appear  until  9:30. 


Meanwhile  the  girls  chatted  in 
groups  and  the  engineers  stood 
around  en  masse. 

When  the  band  finally  appear- 
the  seniors  began  bellowing  in- 
structions to  the  frosh,  threaten- 
ing push-ups  if  they  weren't  all 
dancing  within  five  minutes. 

A  few  people  began  to  dance  — 
but  not  many  were  frosh. 

I  had  long  since  decided  that 
this  dance  was  not  all  it  had  been 
made  out  to  be. 

I  squirmed  through  the  front 
door  —  strictly  a  one-way  door- 
way as  far  as  girls  were  concern- 
ed —  and  made  my  way  back  to 
my  home  for  an  exciting  night's 
sleep. 


photo  by  JOE  WEINSTOCK 
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A  SAC  SERVICE 

HART  HOUSE  FALL  DANCE 

SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  30 

5    BANDS  5 

DANCING:  9:00  -  12:00  -  STAG  OR  DRAG 

TICKETS:  $1.00/PERSON  AT  THE 
HALL  PORTER'S  DESK 

YET  ANOTHER  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  EXTRAVAGANZA 


ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 
CENTENNIAL  THEATRE  PROJECT 

LIS  FOURBERIES  DE  SCAPIN 

by  Moliere  (in  French)  and 

ARNOLD  HAD  TWO  WIVES 

by  Aviva  Ravel  (in  English) 
directed  by  PIERRE  LEFEVRE 

(Director  of  the  French  National  Theatre  School,  Strasbourg) 

Wednesday,  September  27th  at  8 :30 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Students  $1.00  Box  office  923-5244 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hart  House  Theatre  offers  a  Student  Subscription  at  $3.00  for  the  four  all- 
University  productions.  The  student  rate  will  be  $1.00  for  a  single  per- 
formance. Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  same  seats  and  performance  even- 
ings for  the  entire  season.  Two  tickets  only  on  each  A.T.L.  cord. 


CASTE 
THE  DEVILS 


1967-68  SEASON 

by  Tom  Robertson. 

Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 

Friaay,  Oct.  20  to  Saturday,  Oct.  28 

by  John  Whiting. 

Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 

Friday,  Nov.  24  to  Saturday,  Dec.  2 


THE  SHEEP  WELL 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
BORKMAN 

Box  Office  open  10:00  to  5:00 


by  Lope  de  Vega. 
Directed  by  Leon  Major 
Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 

by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
Ginsbury.  Directed  by  Leon  Major. 
Friday,  Mar.  1  to  Saturday,  Mor.  9 

923-5244 
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AROUND  CAMPUS 

LSD  as  safe  as  aspirin:  Hoffer 

Dr.  Abrain  Hofier,  a  noted  authority  on  LSD,  claimed 
Friday  (he  drug  is  no  more  dangerous  than  asphin 

Dr.  Horfcr,  who  was  among  the  first  to  lind  thcia- 
peutic  uses  for  LSD,  was  appearing  on  Pierre  Berton's 
program  Under  Attack,  being  filmed  at  Convocation 
Hall. 

"The  headlines,"  Dr.  Hofier  told  a  panel,  "scream 
when  a  child  lakes  a  sugar  cube  coated  with  LSD  by 

mistake. 

"Yet  the  child  who  is  killed  by  an  overdose  of  aspi- 
rins rates  only  a  back-page  story. 

"I  find  it  hard  to  see  why  we  are  so  disturbed  about 
a  certain  chemical.  A  scalpel  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
man  can  be  much  more  dangerous." 

Dr.  Hoffer  said  only  two  per  cent  of  500  cases  he  has 
studied  had  any  prolonged  side-effects.  None  were 
very  serious. 

Alan  Kamin  (111  UC)  said:  "LSD  is  dangerous,  but 
for  me  the  destination  justifies   the  hazard  of  the 

voyage." 

Kamin,  co-chairman  of  UC's  psychedelic  festival  this 
February,  appeared  on  the  panel  as  a  user  of  LSD.  He 
stressed  thai  his  experiences  with  the  drug  did  nol 
take  place  on  the  University  of  Toronto  campus. 

Kashtan  hopes  for  Communist  control 

William  Kashtan,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Cana 
dian  Communist  Party,  said  Thursday  he  hoped  to 
form  a  government  in  Canada  without  violent  over- 
throw. 

Speaking  at  the  taping  of  the  television  show  "Under 
Attack",  at  Convocation  Hall,  Mr.  Kashtan  said  he  was 
a  communist  because  there  was  a  "need  to  express  the 
aspirations  of  the  people". 

Continually  harrassed  by  the  student  panel  com- 
prised of  Pete  Szekely  (III  UC),  Arthur  English  (IV 
APSC)  and  Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC),  he  tried  to  explain 
the  Communist  party  program  for  Canada. 

He  said  he  had  hoped  for  a  more  tolerant  hearing 
from  the  small  audience,  which  included  a  bannci- 
waving  contingent  from  the  rightist  Edmund  Burke 
Society. 

His  program  included  the  acceptance  of  the  two- 
nation  policy  and  the  nationalization  of  American  in- 
dustries in  Canada,  he  said. 

SAC  renames  Education  commission 

The  Students  Administrative  Council  Wednesday  en- 
dorsed changing  the  name  of  the  education  commis- 
sion to  the  cultural  affairs  commission. 

D'Arcy  Martin,  new  cultural  affairs  commissioner, 
said  he  wasn't  necessarily  changing  his  interests  to 
cultural  affairs,  but  merely  thought  the  new  comnns 
sion  would  include  education  in  a  wider  context. 

SAC  will  maintain  an  active  education  committee, 
it  was  learned  later  from  council  members. 

Bub  Bossin  (111  Inn)  said  at  the  meeting:  "This 
university  lags  behind  others  in  the  study  of  ed'.ica 
lional  mailers  and  theory." 

Porter  calls  for  exercise  of  power 

Gary  Porter,  president  of  the  campus  Young  Social- 
\  ist  Club,  last  week  called  on  students  to  exercise  ihei: 
\  power  on  campus. 

i      In  a  speech  Wednesday,  he  supported  the  rights  >, 

i  student  representation  on  the  board  of  governors  and 
;  attacked  Dr.  Escotl  Reid,  president  of  York  Universi!';, 
\  for  his  speech  denying  the  student  power  of  veto. 

Porter  said  students  should  fight  "for  democracv 
j  and  education".  Socialists  must  gain  greater  influence 
I  in  politics  through  the  workers,  "the  heavy  battalion 
j  of  labor"  and  student  power. 

I  SAC  by-elections  held  next  week 

Students  Administrative  Council  by-elections  will  be 

ii  held  Oct.  6  at  Victoria  College,  New  College,  the  School 
|i  of  Graduate  Studies,  Health  and  Physical  Education 
|i  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  and  the  faculty  ot 
H  library  science. 

){  Nominations  open  tomorrow  and  close  Friday  wiu: 
H  campaigning  between  Saturday  and  Oct.  5/ 


Frosh  obscene ! ! !  debaters  scream 


Freshmen  were  urged 
Thursday  to  cast  off  the 
puritan  straight  jacket  ol 
anti-obscenity,  at  this  year's 
first  Hart  House  noon-hour 
debate. 

"Anti-obscenities  are  sus- 
pected of  hormonal  imbal- 
ance. They're  homosexuals,  ' 
declared  Stephen  Luxton 
(III  New). 

The  resolution  Freshmen 
should  be  obscene  and  not 
absurd  was  narrowly  defeat- 
ed 9-8. 

Arms  outflung,  Luxton. 
champion  for  the  ayes,  urged 
the  speaker  to  utter,  before 
the  adoring  eyes  of  the  fresh- 
men present  ...  an  obscen- 
ity 

"fff  .  .  .  fuh  .  .  .  fuhoov" 
came  the  explosive  reply. 

A  real-life  demonstration 
of  a  real,  live  obscene  man 
followed  as  Luxton  laid 
down  a  sacrificial  thumb  . . . 
and  struck  it  with  a  ham- 
mer. 

The  resulting  obscenities 
were  masked  in  effusive 
horn-honking. 

The  Noes  declined  Lux- 
ton's  offer  to  test  tht-ii 
virility  by  the  same  method. 

Ideal  mates  of  both  sexes 
Luxton  said,  should  be  fam- 
iliar with  obscenity.  Fresh- 
men should  begin  NOW. 

"Consider  how  many  can- 
nibals er  couples  .  .  .  would 
be  saved  if  .  .  ."  Slightly  con- 
founded, he  immediately  ap- 
ologized for  the  Freudian 
slip. 

Rob  Mills  (III  Trim  said 
obscenity  has  had  us  day" 
and  exhorted  the  audience  to 
-  remember  the  fate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorah. 

The  frosh-  is  absurd  be- 
cause his  environment  (the 
U  of  T)  is  absurd.  He  should 
be  a  Sartre  —  manly,  dis- 
dainful, above  life! 

John  Tomlinson  (III  Law) 
up  for  the  Ayes,  refused  to 
utter  obscenities  because 
ladies  were  present.  This 
shortened  his  speech  consid- 
erably —  from  12  minutes 
to  12  seconds. 

Absurd  he  defined  as  the 
speech  given  by  the  opposi- 
tion. 


Ti  e  greatest  men  of  our    tive  stand,  Tony  Whiltin  ,- 
country,"    he    said,    "have    ham  (II  Trin)  said  disdain- 
been  obscene."  fully  "An  obscene  Freshman 
would  be  as  rare  as  rocking- 
horse  manure." 


Disparaging  the  Ayes'  posi- 


OUS  calls  for  policy  clarification 


(Continued  from  Page  1  ) 

rests  primarily  with  the  par- 
ent and  the  student. 

OUS  calls  on  all  three  pol- 
itical parties  to  clarify 
their  policies  on  the  com- 
munity college  system  which 
went  into  full  operation  this 
month. 

"Considering  the  impact 
of  these  colleges  on  our  edu- 
cational system  none  of  the 
three  political  parties  have 
satisfactorily  outlined  how 
they  would  plan  and  run 
these  colleges,  or  why  they 
would  criticize  the  present 
system." 

The  booklet  criticizes  the 
government  for  making  no 
provision  for  student  repre- 
sentation on  boards  of  go- 
vernors of  these  colleges  and 
for  failing  to  plan  for  resi- 
dence space  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  the  colleges  of- 
fer specialized  courses. 

OUS  asks  if  a  plan  for 
transfer  from  these  colleges 
to  other  institutions  will  be 
worked  out. 

The  booklet  raises  the  is- 
sue of  the  autonomy  of  the 
university  community. 


"To  what  extent  can  the 
academic  community  expect 
to  be  autonomous  when  the 
greatest  part  of  its  revenues 
are  government  funded?" 

The  government  -  appoint- 
ed committee  of  university 
affairs  comes  under  fire  as 
being  inadequate  for  its  role 
as  interpreter  of  the  educat- 
ional needs  of  both  the  uni- 
versities and  of  society. 

Sitting  on  this  committee 
are  three  members  of  the 
business  community,  former 
Premier  Leslie  Frost  and 
four  university  representat- 
ives. 

Since  in  the  next  five  years 
most  of  the  student  housing 
for  the  next  50  years  will  be 
constructed,  OUS  says  stu- 
dents must  to  take  action 
now  to  ensure  well-designed 
buildings. 

Residences  built  by  the  On- 
tario Student  Housing  Cor- 
poration, which  now  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  construc- 
tion of  residences,  are  going 
to  be  only  slightly  less  cheap 
than  existing  residences,  says 
the  bootklet. 


|  Three  students  win  Inco  scholarships 

P|  Thiee  Sudbury-area  students  have  won  $5  000  Inter- 
in  national  Nickel  Co.  scholarships  to  study  at  the  Uni- 
m  versity  of  Toronto. 

|j  Winners  were  classics  student  Loretta  Chaperon  of 
ffi  Garson;  Vikki  Mitchell  of  Copper  Cliff  High  School  a 
jjj  modern  languages  student;  and  Christopher  Tuore  'of 
jli  Levack,  who  is  studying  mathematics,  physics  and 
gj  chemistry. 

ffi  In  addition  to  tuition,  each  scholarship  provides  $300 
I  to  recipient  and  $500  to  the  University.  Only  chil- 
li dren  of  Inco  employees  were  eligible  for  the  awards 


How  to  beat  a  landlord  &  get  a  roof... 


The  secret  of  finding 
housing  seems  to  be  persev- 
erance combined  with  full 
use  ol  all  available  sources: 
the  housing  service,  want- 
ads,  bulletin-boards,  hearsay 
and  pounding  the  pavement. 
Especially  pounding  the  pav- 
ement. 

After  talking  to  many, 
many  room  -  hunters.  The 
Varsity  offers  the  following 
hints: 

— Phone  first.  The  room 
may  already  be  rented.  The 
housing  service  has  lots  of 
Phones  for  the  students'  use. 

— While  on  the  phone,  ex- 
plain any  peculiarities  you 
may  have.  Dogs,  children,  a 
Penchant  for  cleanliness, 
your  marital  status  or  even 
vour  sex  may  be  considered 
undesirable  by  some  land- 
lords. 

—Be  wary  of  little  old 
ladies  who  make  comments 
about  tenants  who  do  not 
Seep  their  rooms  neat.  This 
type  often  '"inspects"  her 


tenants'  rooms  daily,  includ- 
ing the  tenants'  dresser 
drawers. 

— Don't  give  a  landlord  a 
deposit  unless  you  get  a  re- 
ceipt marked,  "deductible 
from  first  week's  (month's) 
rent,"  or  "to  be  returned  in 
full  upon  departure  of  ten- 
ant." It  seems  some  land- 
lords in  the  university  area 
are  making  a  fortune  out  of 
deposits  which  are  never  re- 
turned. 

— Bathe,  comb  your  hair 
and  dress  neatly  before  you 
go  hunting.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  land- 
lords who  will  rent  only  to 
clean  students. 

— If  you  see  a  place  you 
like,  don't  hesitate  —  grab 
it.  Even  if  you  are  not  100 
per  cent  certain,  you  can  al- 
ways move  later.  Mrs.  Jof- 
fary  listens  to  sob  stories 
every  day  from  those  who 
hesitated  —  and  lost. 

— Demand  a  key  at  once. 
You  are  within  your  rights 


to  demand  that  the  landlord 
provide  a  lock  and  certainiv 
you  are  paying  for  privacy. 
Be  suspicious  if  the  landlord 
does    not    produce    a  key 
promptly.  He  may  be  unre- 
liable in  other  areas  as  ivell 
— Amalgamate.  People  gen 
erally  expect  too  much  for 
too  little.  If  the  name  of  the 
game  is  economy,  remembcr 
that  two  (or  three,  or  foui  ) 
can  live  far  more  cheapt\ 
than  one. 

— Lie  a  little.  Many  land- 
lords, especially  those  in 
apartment  buildings,  don'L 
want  students  and  their  rea- 
sons are  as  wild  as  Bob 
Dylan's  hair.  Rather  than 
argue  with  them,  simply  teil 
them  you're  not  a  student. 
Better  still,  don'r  fell  them 
what  you  do. 

— Get  married  It  seems 
that  the  grubbiest  married 
couple  can  rent  without  dif- 
ficulty, while  the  cleanest 
single  student  has  door? 
slammed  in  his  face  nrjli 
and  left, 


Hart  House  § 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

October  1S[    .    e;30    .    Great  Hj|| 

MARY  SIMMONS 
Tickets:  Hall  Porter 

(Udia  may  ^  invited  by  members) 

ART  GALLERY 

September  26th    .    October  6tt> 

PRINT  RENTAL 


TODAY 
IS 

AUDITION  DAY 
for  the 
HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 
*-t  p.m.      .      Musk.  Room 
All  Men  Welcome! 


DEBATE 

Thurs.,  Sept.  28th   -    8  p.m.  in  the 
Debates  Room 

AUSTIN  CLARKE 

Hon.  Visitor 

"VIOLENCE  IS  THE  ONLY  LANGUAGE 
THE  WHITE  MAN  UNDERSTANDS" 

FALL  DANCE 

Sat.,  Sept.  30 
5  Bands  (dancing  in  Quad)  9-12 
Tickets:  $1 /person  from  Hall  Porter 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 
STAG  OR  DRAG  ! 


RECORD  ROOM  INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays    —    1:15  p.m. 
Fridays    —    12:15  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ORCHESTRA 

AUDITIONS 

Sept.  26th  and  28th 
7-9  P.M. 

EJB  ROOM  108 

Orval  /ties,  conductor 


HART  HOUSE  DEBATE 

Thursday,  28th  September,  1967 
8  p.m.  in  the  Debates  Room 

QUESTION  FOR  DEBATE 

'Violence  Is  The  Only  Language 
The  White  Man  Understands' 

HONORARY  VISITOR 

AUSTIN  C.  CLARKE 
Provocative  West  Indian  Author 

Speaker  of  the  House:  E.  M  Bridge,  B.A. 

For  the  Ayes:  For  the  Noes: 

Dan  Webster,  III  Law  Bob  Allen,  III  U.C. 

To  be  announced  Stan  Emerson,  III  La,. 

Ladies  may  attend  and  participate 
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"Given  that  one  of  the  mom  purposes 
of  the  lecture  should  be  to  let  students 
see  how  the  more  experienced  mrnd  of 
the  professor  operotes  ...  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suggest  thot  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  tutorial  should  be  to  en- 


courage and  enoble  the  students  to  dev- 
elop their  own  abilities  -  - ."  , 

— from  Chpt.  II,  Macpherson  Com- 
mission report  on  the  U  of  T 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


. . .  and  why  can't  you  answer,  young  lady? 


Freshmen  will  get  their  first  taste  this 
week  of  that  curious  academic  animal,  the 
tutorial.  Chances  are  they  will  privately 
lauah  at  it  before  too  long. 

Tutorials  in  most  departments  start  today, 
in  some  departments  with  major  changes 
implemented  for  the  first  time  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  soon  to  be 
published  under  the  title  Report  of  the  Mac- 
pherson  Commission. 

That  body,  under  the  leadership  of  poli- 
tical scientist  C.  B.  Macpherson,  has  been 
looking  into  all  aspects  of  undergraduate 
instruction  in  the  arts  faculty.  Its  findings 
are  to  be  published  in  a  week. 

On  the  matter  of  tutorials,  Macpherson 
and  his  colleagues  seems  to  have  taken  the 
same  stand  as  everyone  before.  They  have 
seen  that  lectures  are  not  the  best  means  of 
creating  a  community  in  which  student 
scholars  learn  to  think  for  themselves. 

They  therefore  recommend  fewer  class- 
room "hours  for  all  students.  No  more  than 
one  lecture  a  week  should  be  given  in  any 
course.  Every  course  should  have  a  tutorial. 
This  is  a  general  outline  of  what  the  report 
is  expected  to  recommend. 

And  again,  in  general,  it's  a  fine  step  for- 
ward —  as  far  as  it  goes.  Strangely  enough, 
the  hours  of  classroom  instruction  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  development  of  a  student. 
Macpherson  saw  to  that  when  he  wrote  his 
report  last  July. 

But  like  all  before,  Macpherson  seems  to 
have  decided  that  the  answer  is  to  provide 
more  tutorials,  where  students  have  closer 
contact  with  an  educated  person  and  can 
actually  voice  their  own  opinions. 

With  that  cue,  several  departments,  in- 
cluding the  History  and  English  depart- 
ments, have  made  an  effort  to  provide  tu- 
torials. 

History  has  always  been  proud  of  its  sys- 
tem. Before  this  year,  all  courses  had  one 
tutorial  hour  a  week  anyway.  In  fourth  year, 
here  have  been  seminar  courses  with  no 
lectures  at  all. 

With  the  changes,  however,  third-year 
students  will  be  able  to  take  some  seminar 
courses  (even  though  this  means  that  fourth 
year  is  robbed  of  some). 

Other  than  that,  the  department  rests  on 
its  laurels  and  talks  about  its  tutorial  sys- 
tem. 

But  as  anyone  who  has  gone  through  that 
system  can  tell  you  —  and  as  freshmen  will 
see  starting  this  week  —  tutorials  as  they 
are  run  at  present  aren't  the  answer  either. 

Whether  Macpherson  deliberated  on  the 
character  of  tutorials  we  don't  know,  but 
surely  if  tutorials  don't  do  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do,  they  should  be  analysed  too. 

Tutorials  are  supposed  to  be  small  discus- 
sion groups  under  the  direction  of  the  lead- 
er, be  he  a  professor,  a  graduate  student  or 
what.  He  is  to  see  that  meat  of  whatever 
weighty  problem  at  hand  is  fully  discussed 
and  to  act  as  a  resource  person  when  the 
talk  hits  a  snag. 

That's  fine,  except  for  one  thing.  It  rarely 
works. 

Few  tutorial  leaders  are  competent  enough 
to  start  a  good  discussion  and  too  often  they 
run  their  tutorial  with  too  much  structure. 

One  student  gives  a  presentation  (usually 
his  essay)  while  the  others  sit  quietly,  either 
taking  notes  to  fill  in  their  own  knowledge 
or  just  acting  invisible. 

When  that's  done,  most  of  the  50  minutes 
is  over  too.  A  good  deal  of  time,  you  see,  will 
have  already  been  spent  waiting  for  strag- 
glers to  arrive,  talking  about  essay  topics, 
and  working  out  other  organizational  prob- 
lems. 

When  it's  time  for  a  discussion  to  start, 
one  or  two  people  will  know  anything  about 
the  topic  and  dominate  the  talk.  The  others 
wait  for  the  time  to  pass,  hoping  the  leader 
won't  make  an  attempt  to  include  them  in 
the  discussion. 
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If  confronted  with  a  question,  the  answer 
is  usually  straight  out  of  lecture  notes  or 
from  what  little  work  the  student  has  done 
to  prepare  for  the  tutorial. 

In  short,  it's  far  too  easy  for  any  student 
to  hide  himself  even  in  the  sm:,'l  tutorial 
group.  Whether  this  is  what  Claude  Bissau 
means  when  he  tells  us  to  rejoice  in  the 
anonimity  possible  in  the  multiversity,  as  in 
the  Secular  City,  we  don't  know. 
We  do  know  there  must  be  a  better  way. 
Why  are  some  tutorials  no  more  than 
miniature  lectures?  Why  are  some  tutorials 
dotted  with  embarrassing  silences?  Why  do 
students  regurtitate  someone  else's  opinions 
when  asked  for  their  own? 

It's  easy  to  blame  all  these  problems  on 
the  students  themselves.  They  simply  don't 
do  enough  work,  we  know  that.  But  that's 
too  easy  an  explanation. 

There  are  many  who  want  to  work,  even 
besides  the  others  who  are  involved  in  other 
interests  and  are  content  to  scrape  through. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  students  are  in 
between.  They  would  like  to  work  but  some- 
how miss  becoming  inspired. 

The  tutorial  system  is  as  much  at  iault  as 
the  students  are.  The  students,  after  all,  are 
the  shiny,  newly-diplomaed  products  of  the 
Ontario  high  school  system  which  never  en- 
courages anyone  to  think  his  own  thoughts 
about  anything. 

It  therefore  becomes  ihe  university's  duty 
to  draw  the  students'  natural  ability  out. 
And  in  this  regard,  the  modern  university 
has  been  failing. 

Macpherson's  answer,  that  every  student 
should  take  five  tutorials  a  week,  misses  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  What  about  the  tu- 
torials themselves? 

For  one  thing,  they  should  all  be  two 
hours  long.  Take  the  suggestion  to  a  Hstory 
professor  and  he  will  probably  tell  you: 
"Why  that's  a  seminar.  You'll  get  that  in 
fourth  year". 


letters 


pink  like  us 

Sir: 

I  would  like  to  protest  the  biased  publicity  that 
you  gave  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students  (CUSi 
in  Monday's  Varsity.  One  would  imagine  that  in 
the  luxury  of  verbiage  lavished  on  this  institution 
in  no  less  than  four  articles  on  the  subject,  you 
might  have  mentioned  how  unfair  CUS  really  is  to 
the  majority  of  students. 

First  of  all,  CUS  membership  is  compulsory. 
Each  of  us  students  has  a  dollar  docked  from  our 
U  of  T  fees.  This  by  an  organization  which  is  pre- 
sently demanding  greater  democracy  in  university 
administration  and  greater  student  participation. 

Since  the  individual  student  has  no  say  in 
whether  he  wants  CUS  to  represent  him  or  jiot,  it 
seems  only  just  that  CUS  in  an  effort  to  he  fair, 
would  stay  clear  of  partisan  politics,  where  it  can- 
not possibly  represent  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
its  captive  student  members.  But  what  does  CUS 
do?  It  is  a  member  of  a  communist-dominated  stu- 
dent federation.  A  glance  at  the  Marxist  booth  and 
the  few  interested  people  there  at  the  booth  rally 
on  Friday  would  have  convinced  even  the  most, 
fatuous  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  students 
have  no  interest  in  communism.  Similar  disinterest 
in  the  booths  of  the  Young  Socialists  and  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  indicates 
that  the  radical  "pink"  platforms  of  CUS  calling 
for  aid  to  draft  dodgers  and  unilateral  American 
capitulation  in  Vietnam  are  most  unrepresentative 
of  student  opinion. 

I  for  one  do  not  want  a  single  cent  of  my  dollar 
spent  on  encouraging  leftist  troublemakers  and 
draft  dodgers.  I  am  sure  that  many  students  do 
not  want  a  Vietnick  extremist  and  a  member  of  the 
far  left  Student  Union  for  Peace  Action  (SUPA1 
such  as  Peter  Warrian  heading  an  organization 
which  is  supposed  to  speak  for  them. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  a  pamphlet  being 
circulated  by  the  Edmund  Burke  society  on  cam- 
pus to  the  effect  that  U  of  T  withdraw  from  CUS. 
Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  if  the  shoe  were  on  the 
other  foot  and  CUS  were  to  endorse  Governor  Wal- 
lace for  President  and  issue  a  blanket  support  for 
apartheid  in  South  Africa? 

F.  Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC) 


In  other  words,  work  along  with  the  sys- 
tem now.  Things  will  get  better  in  fourth 
year,  or  graduate  school  or  .  .  . 

Have  faith  children,  this  too  will  pass. 

At  Queen's  University,  history  is  taught  in 
three-hour  seminars.  Students  cannot  get  by 
without  a  major  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion and  therefore  have  to  do  their  work. 
A  student  has  the  innate  ability  to  hide  him- 
self for  50  minutes,  but  even  his  powers  are 
laxed  too  heavily  in  a  three-hour  session. 

But  the  strange  thing  is  the  students  en- 
joy themselves  so  much  they  actually  want 
to"  do  their  work.  The  talk  is  lively  and  the 
students  actually  get  involved  in  it. 

Tutorials  should  also  be  more  informal. 
Why  can't  some  be  held  in  someone's  apart- 
ment near  the  campus  instead  of  someone's 
office  on  the  campus. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  talk  about  Chinese 
history  or  poetry  while  sipping  coffee  in 
someone's  living  room,  than  around  a  giey 
table  in  Room  2069,  Sidney  Smith  Hall? 

How  about  holding  some  tutorials  in  the 
informal  atmosphere  of  a  pub?  There  are 
after  all  various  ways  to  loosen  up  students 
to  talk  freely.  A  little  bit  of  friendliness 
never  hurt  any  group  no  matter  how  aca- 
demic its  purposes. 

Less  structure  in  the  tutorial  is  necessary. 
Students  should  be  involved  in  a  discussion 
right  from  the  beginning  and  not  have  to 
listen  to  Miss  What's-her-name's  essay. 

A  professor  should  also  realize  that  stu- 
dents are  not  necessarily  as  interested  in  the 
particular  subject  at  hand  as  he  is.  There- 
fore they  do  not  have  time  to  read  all  the 
books  he  has  read  and  still  do  all  the  read- 
ing for  other  courses. 

Short  well-chosen  readings  should  be  as- 
signed. You  can  read  all  the  books  ever  writ- 
ten and  still  not  be  able  to  discuss  the 
world's  problems. 

Intelligence  is  not  synonymous  with  read- 
ing ability. 
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i  can't  even  begin  this  beginning,  well,  pyne  came 
horvey  1.,  thousands  of  sues,  lee  was  4  hours  late, 
chris  laurie  had  his  rabies  shot,  phil  and  sportsies 
screaming  over  missing  beer  (natch),  bob  and  his 
bottle,  volkie,  ingrid,  henry  singing — relief,  the  beer 
came — ekstein,  sherri,  paul's  a  big  boy  now,  made  it 
without  getting  arrested,  and  let's  have  a  word  for 
our  neighbourhood  friend,  the  yankee  draft-dodger, 
phyllis  is  looking  for  a  husband,  single  right  now  but 
available  for  conversion  immediately  after  final  ex- 
arm.  larry  and  lou,  sue  is  getting  disgusting,  and  fim 
really  knows  how  to  hurt  a  guy,  and  smith's  lindsay. 
blessed  us  can  i  swear  in  this — i  mean,  being  anony- 
mous .  .  .  oh,  well,  trente. 


What's  better  than  a 
transvestite  pharmacist  ? 


By  BOB  BOSSIN 

...  Beanies  and  worm  ties  for  the  scum 
freshmen  are  the  traditional  trappings  of 
university  initiations.  At  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  this  year,  the  upperclass- 
men  tried  something  new. 

Bob  Bossin  was  there  to  watch  and 
describes  the  scene  in  this  article. 

The  transvestite  pharmacists  seen 
wandering  about  campus  last  week  are  part 
ot  the  annual  freshmen  humilation  cere- 
monies performed  by  many  of  the  University 
of  Toronto's  colleges  and  faculties.  Worm 
ties,  bows  and  kiddies  beanies  have  always 
been  accepted  as  a  standard  part  of  initia- 
tion. 

However,  we  might  ask  to  what  is  the 
paint-spattered  Trinity  type  or  the  effemi- 
nate pharmacist  being  initiated? 

When  ever  these  traditional  methods  of 
initiation  have  been  examined  Ihey  have 
been  justified  with  the  argument  that  the 
special  dress  and  hazing  drive  the  Freshmen 
class  together,  thus  building  up  a  group 
spirit.  But.  this  argument  ignores  the  fact 
that  not  all  Freshmen  desire  to  be  driven 
together. 

As  the  role  of  students  in  the  univer- 
sity and  the  community  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  years — witness  the  demise  of  U  of 
T  Carnival,  the  declining  attendance  al 
football  games  and  conversely  the  success  of 
the  Teach-ins  and  the  UC  festivals — some 
re-evalualion  has  been  given  to  the  initiation 
rites,  and  some  minor  reforms  such  as 
greater  academic  content  are  being  intro- 
duced. 

THE  FIRST  DEPARTURE 

However,  the  first  radical  departure  ha- 
come  this  year,  and  from  a  most  unlikely 
source — the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
—seemingly  the  last  place  to  look  for  the 
v  anguard  of  any  revolution. 

"Our  old  system  of  initiations  was  ty- 
pified by  the  slogan  Beanie,  Badge  and  Be 
on  Time!"  says  Ruth  Slee,  chairman  of  the 
Western  Orientation  Committee. 

"The  poor  freshman  has  been  told  what 
to  do  and  what  to  think  all  his  life  bv 
parents,  school  and  TV. 

"No  sooner  is  he  free  from  the  tyranm 
of  his  high  school  principal  than  we  substi- 
tute the  tyranny  of  the  upper  classmen." 

Her  committee's  belief  is  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  university  is  not  to  produce  train- 
ed automatons,  designed  to  fit  into  a  role 
— be  it  doctor,  businessman  or  leftist  in- 
tellectual— but  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
tree  thinking  individuals. 

"The  compulsory  activities  of  the  old 
initiations  just  encourage  the  new  student 
from  the  outset  to  be  a  parasite — rather 
than  start  thinking  for  himself.  The  orien- 
tation program  should  not  be  to  give  the 
freshmen  information,  but  to  give  him  the 
resources  to  find  out  for  himself." 

Last  week's  "planned"  Freshmen  activi- 
ties at  Western  were  as  a  whole  ordinary; 
there  were  the  usual  parties,  sample  lec- 
tures, dances,  course  discussions  and  con- 
certs. However,  the  approach  was  diffe 
rent:  nothing  was  compulsory.  The  new  stu- 
dent had  to  make  his  own  decisions. 

BIGGER  BROTHER 

The  main  vehicle  of  the  program  was  a 
re  vamped  "big  brother"  scheme.  No  longer 
an  authority  figure,  the  big  brother  became 
a  "group  leader."  His  purpose  was  to  put 
his  group  ot  freshman  at  ease;  to  draw 
out  rather  than  supply  opinions. 

The  four— and — a-half  day  training  ses- 
sion for  group  leaders  cost  the  student  go- 
vernment 13,000. 

The  training  program  was  totally  un- 
structured. There  were  no  lectures,  courses 
or  planned  meetings.  There  were  no  restric- 
tions on  liquor.  Men  and  women  were  hous- 
ed on  the  same  floor  of  the  same  residence. 
The  resourse;  were  merely  the  people  them- 
selves and  their  ideas.  The  program  be- 
came whatever  the  participants  did. 

This  seemingly  lax  situation  proved 
completely  disorienting  and  confusing  to 


some  group  leaders  who  found  for  the  first 
time  they  had  to  direct  their  own  actions. 

At  first  there  were  strong  recrimina- 
tions directed  at  the  planning  committee. 
The  trainees  turned  anywhere  looking  for 
someone  in  authority. 

When  no  authority-figure  appeared, 
most  of  the  150  group  leaders  broke  into  in- 
formal groups  and  seriously  began  discus- 
sing what  was  happening  to  them.  Educa- 
tion, love,  communications  and  beanies 
were  analysed. 

FIRST  COMMUNICATION 

Many  group  leaders  said  they  found 
themselves  understanding  and  communica- 
ting with  other  people  for  the  first  time; 
many   did   much   serious   soul  searchinsr. 


THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE 

MERRY-GO-ROUND 

IS  NOT  A  MIDWAY  RIDE 


This  is  not  the  author.  It  is,  however,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Bossin's  comment  article. 

Others  insisted  that  the  program  was  a  com- 
pletely disorganized  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

After  the  session,  each  group  leader  left 
lo  apply  his  experience  to  his  group  of  15 
freshmen. 

There  is  no  measurement  of  how  suc- 
cessful the  experiment  will  be.  It  is  apparent 
that  some  group  leaders  would  encourage 
the  freshmen  to  buy  beanies,  and  to  play 
dead  horse.  Other  groups  would  find  them- 
selves discussing  why  they  are  at  universif. 
and  why  they  do  many  of  the  things  they 
have  always  done. 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  slip-ups  and  dif- 
ficulties," said  Bob  Baldwin,  University 
Student  Council  Academic  Affairs  Commis- 
sioner, "Many  of  those  who  are  groun  lead 
ers  applied  because  they  liked  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  Purple  Spur  (Western's  equivalent 
to  the  Blue  and  White  Society)  wasn't  happv 
when  we  told  them  that  in  previous  years 
we  had  delegated  the  authority  for  the  ini- 
tiations program  to  them,  and  this  year  we 
were  taking  it  back. 

"Some  of  the  colleges  and  residences 
are  continuing  their  enforced  hazing  poli- 
cies —  but  then  it  will  all  be  worth  it  if 
some  freshmen  start  turning  on  their  upper 
classmen  and  saying  'NO  —  it's  stupid'. " 


PER  R  Y'  S  c 

one  thirty  one  btoor  street  west,  toronto  ■  923-7397 


U  of  T  FLYING  CLUB 
OPEN  MEETING 

TONITE     7:30  P.M. 

HART  HOUSE  EAST  COMMON  ROOM 

GUEST  SPEAKER:  MR.  WONG 

OF  CENTRAL  AIRWAYS 


booklon  PROTECTS 


YOUR  BOOKS*  FROM 
ANYTHING!... 
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444  MEDSMEN  PRACT 


Native  accomodation:  with  outhouses  in  the  Arctic? 

You're  sitting  in  a  smoke-filled  bar,  watching  a  drunken 
brawl  and  thinking  how  much  it  looks  like  something  out 
of  a  Hollywood  western. 

But  Hollywood  is  just  a  name  about  2,600  miles  due  south 
of  you,  for  you're  sitting  in  The  Zoo  (that's  right:  The  Zoo) 
—  bar  par  excellence  of  Inuvik.  N.W.T.,  where  the  August 
sun  shines  21  hours  a  day,  and  where  beer  costs  60  cents  a 
bottle. 

You're  one  of  74  medical  students,  including  12  women, 
chosen  from  medical  faculties  all  across  Canada  (partly  on 
the  basis  of  your  essay,  "Why  I  want  to  go  to  Inuvik")  to 
participate  in  a  three-and-one-half-week,  $100,000  program 
entitled  CAMSI  Centennial  Exchange. 

Jerry  Friedman  (III  Meds)  and  Peter  Newman  (IV  Meds) 
were  there.  So  were  Bill  Fitzgerald  and  Bruce  Mutter  (III 
Meds),  and  Joyce  Dunnison,  Hartley  Garfield  and  Bill  Mc- 
Kay, all  IV  Meds  (though  not  necessarily  in  The  Zoo). 

The  programme,  just  over  its  second  year  of  operation 
(last  summer,  Canadian  medical  students  visited  the  trop- 
ics), flew  the  students  via  Edmonton  to  Inuvik,  on  the  Mac- 
Kenzie  delta  50  miles  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  10  days 
of  lectures  and  orientation.  Then  the  students  were  split 
into  small  groups  of  five  or  six  and  taken  by  Otter  sea- 
planes to  small  northern  villages,  where  they  spent  the  next 
eight  or  nine  days  at  frontier  nursing  stations. 

Finally  they  were  given  four  days  for  evaluation  and  recu- 
peration at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton.  The  To- 
ronto students  reached  home  on  Labor  Day. 

Each  participant  paid  a  token  §50.  for  the  trip,  the  rest 
of  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  Centennial  Commission 
("That's  why  they  called  it  the  Centennial  Exchange,"  ex- 
plained Friedman),  the  department  of  national  health  and 
welfare,  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  and  the  Ciba  Co. 
Ltd.,  a  drug  firm.  The  Canadian  Association  of  Medical  Stu- 
dents and  Interns  (CAMSI)  organized  the  project. 

At  Inuvik  the  students  made  the  rounds  at  the  relatively 
large  government  hosiptal,  listened  to  lectures  on  the  med- 
ical problems  of  the  area  (tuberculosis,  malnutrition,  dia- 
betes, eye  and  ear  diseases),  and  received  information  on 
the  social  problems,  culture  and  heritage  of  the  natives,  as 
well  as  on  various  aspects  of  the  North. 

GOVERNMENT  VERSION  UNREALISTIC 

"Actually,"  reports  Friedman,  "we  got  a  very  bland  ver- 
sion of  things  from  the  government  people;  the  realities  we 
discovered  on  our  own." 

And  the  realities  he  discovered  left  much  to  be  desired 
Every  northern  town  and  village  has  a  "government  white" 
side  and  a  native  side.  The  government  buildings  are  usually 
serviced  with  $200-a-foot  utilidors,  providing  hot  and  cold 
water  and  sewage  disposal;  the  Arctic  natives  use  outhouses. 

Into  this  clash  of  cultures  are  thrown  the  youngsters. 
Since  it  is  impractical  to  set  up  complete  educational  sys- 
tems in  the  small  villages,  the  department  of  northern  af 
fairs  has  built  at  larger  towns  centralized  schools  one  of 
which  is  located  in  Inuvik.  Here  children  are  brought  to 
board  for  10  months  of  the  year.  Catholics  and  Protestant* 
are  segregated  until  grade  9. 

Friedman  termed  Inuvik's  curriculum  "Southern  white" 
and  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  history  textbooks  being 
used.  The  Great  Adventure,  had  a  chapter  dealing  with 
what  the  white  man  owes  to  the  Indians.  Its  prime  example- 
the  fact  that  Indians  had  given  up  their  lands  without  a 
fight. 

GENERATIONAL  GAP 

More  significant  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  thai  the 
youngsters'  centralized  schooling  leads  to  an  acute  genera- 
tional gap  between  them  and  their  elders.  For  10  mo-ths 
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they  live  a  life  totally  different  from  that  which  their  par- 
ents have  adopted. 

And  because  the  schools  are  conducted  in  English, 
many  native  children,  two  or  three  grades  behind,  become 
discouraged  and  drop  out  at  grade  9  or  10,  having  acquired 
neither  the  wilderness  skills  of  their  parents,  nor  the  more 
sophisticated  skills  of  the  whites.  They  have  rejected  their 
former  life,  yet  are  unsuited  for  their  new  one.  "In  short," 
said  Friedman,  "they  are  in  limbo." 

He  found  that  the  school  system  indirectly  led  to  other 
problems:  many  native  parents  were  drawn  into  Inuvik  be- 
cause their  children  were  there.  The  government  town  of 
3,500  provides  little  opportunity  for  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
its  economy  can  support  these  people  in  the  summertime. 
Winter,  however,  is  another  story:  employment  drops  con- 
siderably, and  welfare  is  available,  so  many  natives  lean  on 
government  support  and  many  turn  to  alcohol.  In  The  Zoo 
one  evening,  someone  pointed  out  to  Friedman  three  of  the 
community's  five-member  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

THE  SECOND  PHASE 

Things  were  somewhat  different  at  Fort  Franklin,  some 
500  miles  south  of  Inuvik  on  Great  Bear  Lake  —  the  village 
where  Friedman  and  four  other  students  completed  their 
second  phase  of  the  Centennial  Exchange.  The  village  is 
populated  by  300  non-English-speaking  Slave  (slay-vee)  In- 
dians, all  of  whom  live  in  log  cabins  (The  modern  ones,  says 
Friedman,  made  quite  good  accommodation),  and  who  were 
just  then  witnessing  the  advent  of  electricity. 

The  village's  economy,  based  on  hunting,  trapping,  fishing, 
guiding  and  a  handicraft  co-op,  left  nobody  on  w7elfare.  The 
village's  scholastic  pride  was  a  19-year-old  girl  in  grade  11 
at  Fort  Smith.  Drinking  had  disappeared  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  venerable  and  venerated  Indian  called  The  Proph- 
et, and  the  people  were  being  kept  on  the  wagon  by  tapes 
of  religious  meetings  from  Fort  Rae. 

Peter  Newman,  who  had  been  assigned  to  Fort  Rae,  on 
the  north  arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  reported  that,  one  year 
previously,  that  town  of  1,200  Dogrib  Indians  had  bejn  a 
"rip-roaring,  wide-open"  place  where  drinking  was  as  com- 
mon as  in  any  frontier  community.  However,  several  in- 
habitants of  the  town  died  indirectly  from  the  injudicious 
use  of  alcohol  (e.g.,  exposure  to  cold)  and  the  fear  that  fol- 
lowed induced  two  of  the  community  to  travel  to  a  town 
in  northern  Alberta  where  The  Prophet  lived. 


THE  PROPHET 


SPEA 


This  "Prophet",  believed  by  the 
supernatural  powers,  came  up  to  p( 


and,  in  personal  interviews  with  p,a 
the  town  ("They  lined  up  in  50-he|OH,c 
said  Newman),  convinced  them  to  S(0 
Newman,  the  place  is  almost  comp]e. 
found  that  this  religiously-inspired  i 
be  the  only  effective  weapon  against  * 
cohol. 

The  government-supported  Fori  i 
where  Friedman's  group  of  students 
typical  of  those  in  small  northern  yi 
"excellent"  facilities,  a  small  clini<  I 
Built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  it  was  staff! 
a  native  "community  health  worker" 
the  nurses  and  conducted  public  healt] 

A  typical  day  at  the  village  would  J 
8  a.m.  and  into  the  clinic  by  9  a.m.,  w] 
mine  as  many  as  35  people  unlil  ni)l)j 
exhausting  work.  Afternoons  would  b] 
or  on  home  visits  with  the  nurse,  0r  j 
fishing,  picture-snapping,  talking,  p|avj] 
visiting  the  Hudson's  Bay  store.  Eveni] 
in  arranging  appointments  for  the  ncj 
cards.  One  student  went  out  to  play  al 
Indians,  and  came  back  $30  poore 

MEDICAL  RESULT 

Of  the  125  Fort  Franklin  Datives*uii 
ined,  30  per  cent  needed  glasses.  An 
been  that  way  three  years  previously 
was  discovered,  and  the  meds  also  fo 
eases  requiring  further  medical  after 
Hospital  at  Inuvik. 

Friedman  described  the  children 
kids"  often  with  bad  teeth.  A  dentist  \  i 
a  year.  Although  the  health  knowledg 
limited,  Friedman  found  they  had  a  gi  i 
medical  personnel  at  the  nursing  stati  j 

At  the  time  the  students  were  in  th 
was  fairly  good:  snow  flurries  the  fir 
temperatures  the  rest  of  the  time.  I 
insects  had  departed  by  then,  but  the 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  huskiei 
Sometimes  the  dogs  howled  all  night 
sleepers  awake. 

Isolation  was  no  problem:  Alihouj 
ment  is  limited  to  a  few  films,  sM  ( 
radio  broadcasts,  there  is  plenty  of  lo 
vik.  At  Fort  Franklin,  where  even  1  his 
received,  in  return  for  painting  two  ro  r 
the  use  of  the  local  grade-school  for  a  : 
the  native  young  people.  And  there  \i 
meet. 

THE  FUTURE 

Some  of  these  people  left  Friedman  \ 
for  the  future.  One  of  them  was  Chief  I 
chief  from  Fort  MacPherson,  who,  al<fl 
leaders,  had  stood  ground  when  the 
make  the  chiefs  report  back  from  thei 
about  a  reconsideration  of  1921  treat  ;j 
tives  had  ceded  large  tracts  of  land  to 
ing  a  native  to  leave  home  for  a  mfi  ■ 
like  asking  a  student  to  attend  a  col  :e 
week.  The  government  will  now  nie< 
1968. 

Another  native  leader,  Victor  JJk' 
a  trappers'  association  which  uses  f  v 
provide  winter  employment  by  stakiJJ  i 
them  and  their  families  out  of  Ir>uvi 
trapper  can  make  $700  to  $800  a»" 
15  families  took  part  last  winter,  lhel  r 
operation. 

Medically  speaking,  the  trip  in't0'  c 
medicine  as  practised  in  a  totally  a"  1 
learned  the  techniques  of  talking  thrl  '8 
of  using  personal  gestures  and  «,arn1  ' 
tives'  fear  of  strangers.  One  purp°s*  01 
to  interest  medical  students  in  n°' 
two  or  three  of  them  signed  up- 

Socially  speaking,  Friedman  at  leaS 
"I  saw  some  bright  people  sensit>v'e. 
and  trying  to  do  something,"  he  sa'| 
conscious  sense  of  optimism,  and  * 
ment  with  these  peoples'  problem^ 

Newman,  however,  was  not  so  s1"* 


One  Canadian  in  limbo. 


the  less  I  was  sure  of,"  he  admit'5"' 

"After  two  days,  I  had  answers 
weeks,  things  appeared  more  and 


c 

i<  il 


ISE  IN  THE  ARCTIC  ZOO 


a:s 

atues  to  have  certain 
r  Rae  last  Christmas, 
ic  ically  every  man  in 
,eather  to  see  him, 
drinking'  Now,  says 
tev  dry-  The  studerts 
e.?ota'isffl  seemed  to 
,e  weakness  for  al- 


ailkiin  nursing  sta'ion 
,rorked  and  lived  — 
vj  jag6S  —  contained 
4  ,'[»e-bed  infirroar-. 
Ie  i  by  two  nurses  and 
vho  interpreted  for 
tl  classes. 

ie!  |  ho  sludents  up  it 
,  ere  Ihey  would  exa- 
ir  This  was  the  mi  s! 
In  spent  at  the  clinic 

!  persona]  pursuits: 
I,  g  with  the  kids,  an. I 
ii  |gS  might  be  passed 
a  [  day,  or  in  plaving 

few  hands  with  I  he 


r 

ifie  students  exam- 
eye-doctor  had  last 

Some  ear-infection 
i  ind  10  cases  of  dis- 
i  :ion  in  the  General 


"energetic,  hea'thv 
sits  the  village  once 

of  the  natives  was 
od  rapport  with  the 


Arctic,  the  weather 
day,  but  70-degtee 
ie  "usually  terrible" 
students  had  to  get 
"all  over  the  place", 
md  kept  the  lighter 

outside  entertain- 
m^ian  and  Russian 
al  recreation  at  Inu- 
is  lacking,  the  meds 
ms  for  the  principal, 
Muple  of  dances  for 
re  always  people  to 


vith  a  sense  of  h'ipe 
lohn  Charlie,  a  band 
ig  with  other  native 
'overnment  tried  to 
People  in  November 
by  which  the  na- 
"e  government.  Ask- 

ng  in  November  ii 
erence  during  exam 

'he  chiefs  in  June, 

aO  Eskimo,  started 
wrnment  money  to 
traoDers  and  flying 
A 


'rappers,  ana  riving 
10  trapping  areas  A 
nth  from  pelts,  and 

st  year  of  the  plan's 


They 
and 


'ce<l  the  students 
n  environment. 

en  interpreters,  ., 
'  to  alleviate  the  11 

'  'he  program  was 
rn  service  later,  and 

canie  away  hopeful: 
l"e  needs  of  the  area 
came  away  with  a 
*  'eeling  of  invoivs- 

The  longer  I  stayed, 

^thing;  after  three 
■  c°mplex." 


On  the  white  side  of  the  tracks:  utilidor  servicing  at  $200  foot. 


Text 

by 

IAN 

HARRISON 


Supper  Entertainment 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 


HOURS  OPEN 

SUN.:    4  p.m. -10:00 

MOM.- THUDS.,         n<jkT^\£«Ci22.  F  "' 

6 


FRI.;  12:00-3 
SAT.:  4:00-3 


NIGHTLY  ENT. 

MON.-THURS  : 

-9:30  p.n 
P    FRI.  &  SAT.; 
|        10  p.ttv-3  o.m 


RESTAURANT 

Students  Home  for  Fine  Cuisine  at 

HURON  &  HARB0RD 


CLASSIFIED 


BEAUTIFUL,  brand  new  one  diamond 
engagement  ring,  set  in  white  gold 
Special  — half  price  — $70.00.  Regulor 
price  $149,  Coll  Myra    LE.  4-7755 


MALES:  meet  luscious  blondes,  brunettes 
and  red  heods  at  Blue  and  White  open 
meeting  tomorrow  night  7  p.m.,  Hart 
House. 


1965  HONDA  90  —  5,000  miles  - 
good  shape  -  extros.  Half  price  W. 
Haggel.  444-9089  eve. 


WANTED:  Attractive  girls  over  18  to 
discuss  port  time  employment  (non- 
modelling).  For  appointment  only  coll 
Mr.  Kenyan,  Leslie  Andrea  Modelling 
School.  485-0391. 


BATH U RST-FI NCH .      Student  wants 
ride  from  Bathurst-Finch  area  to  on 
from  University.  Phone  Carol  225-697' 
after  six. 

GETTING  ENGAGED7  Send  or  phon. 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  Yoi 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co. 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702 

SITTER  REQUIRED  —  For  10  year  ol 
girl,  hours  3:30  -  5:30  daily.  On 
block  from  Rosedale  subway.  Call  92! 
7394  after  6. 

MEET     ADVENTUROUS     PEOPLE  lik 

yourself  through  Computer  Dating.  Fo 
free  questionnaire  write  or  phone:  Date 
line,  Suite  205,  160  Bay  St.  Toronto  1 
364-2015. 


Think  there's  something  wrong  with 

BLUE  and  WHITE 

Bring  your  body  and  ideas  to  (he 

FIRST  OPEN  MEETING 

Tuesday  Sept.  26,  7  PM  Hart  House.  Everyone  Welcome,  Including  Frosh 


MEET  BOB  NIXON 

Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario 

AND  LBN  SHIFRIN 

Liberal  Candidate  in  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick 

TUESDAY  SEPT.  23 

1:15  —  University  College  Refectory 
1:40  —  New  College  Cafeteria 

And  visit  Len  Shifrin's  Liberal  Campaign  Headquarters. 
We're  open  every  day  from  9  in  the  morning  to  1 1  at  night. 
412  BLOOR  ST.  WEST  925-5101 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 

The  Hart  House  Music  Committee  invites 
Applications  for  the  Position  of 

RECORD  ROOM  CURATOR 

(Record  Room  'B') 

Since  Record  Room  'B'  contains  the  House's  popular  collection,  only  those  well  versed  in  the  popular 
field  of  music  will  be  considered. 

A  list  of  detailing  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Record  Room  Curator,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Warden's  Office.  (An  honorarium  will  be  paid). 

"hose  interested  are  invited  to  write  a  letter  of  application,  stating  background,  qualifications  and 
address,  telephone  number  to: 

WARDEN'S  OFFICE, 
HART  HOUSE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

The  Deadline  for  application  is  Friday,  October  6th. 
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EMBASSY  BILLIARDS 

82  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 


girl  wanted  1 1  On  campus  riding  change  granted 


Varsity 
Guys 
and 
Gals 


PLEASE  BE  OUR  GUESTS 

Bring  this  coupon  and  play  1  free  game  (30  minutes)  of 
billiards  in  Canada's  most  beautiful  billiard  lounge  at 
any  of  the  following  times: 

Mon.,  Tiies.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  -  3-12  p.m. 
Saturdays  &  Sundoys  -  12  noon  -  8  p.m. 

Good  only  for  1  game  per  person  per  day. 
This  introductory  offer  open  until  Nov.  J. 


Must  be  well  groomed;  willing* 
ness  to  learn  more  important  than 
experience.  Hours  adaptable  to 
school    schedule.  (Commission). 

PHONE:  635-9803 

Mrs.  Smyth* 


Address:   

Telephone:   Faculty: 


ILLEL 


TODAY — Monday,  September  25,   1:00  p.m.,  U.C..  Room  214 

DR.  LEWIS  S.  FEUER 

on 

"Ethics  and  Politics 
in  Contemporary  Humanist  Philosophy" 

FRESHMAN  RECEPTION 

Tuesday,  September  26,  6:00  p.m.,  Hillel  House 

Please  call  the  Hillel  Office  (923-7837)  for  reservations 

Saturday.  September  30,  8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaia  Hotel 

DANCE 

Sunday,  October  1,  8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

RABBI  EUGENE  B.  BOROWITZ 

on 

"The  Modern  Theatre 
and  Modern  Man" 


GETTING  ENGAGED? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 

On  request  we  will  forward  c 
booklet  "The  Day  You  Buy  A 
Diamond",  outlining  what  you 
should  expect  and  get  when  you 
invest  in  a  diamond  and  how  we 
can  save  you  a  great  deal  of 
loney  on  this  purchase. 

Diamond  Dealers 
"The  Colonnade" 
Suite   461,  Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


HUGH    PROCTOR    ft  CO. 

Tat  kThoffman  presents' 

RAVI 
SHANKAR 


accompanied  by 
ALIA  RAKHA,  labia 

MASSEY  HALL 

ON  SEPT.  30,  8  P.M. 

$2.50,  S3. 50,  {4.50 
SAM  THE  RECORD  MAN 

347  YONGE  STREET 
MASSEY  HALL 
178  VICTORIA  STREET 


A  court  of  revision  for  stu- 
dents wishing  to  change 
their  riding  for  the  Oct.  17 
provincial  election  will  be 
held  for  the  St.  Andrew -St. 
Patrick  riding  next  Monday 
in  Hart  House. 

Tom  Faulkner,  students 
council  president,  and  SAC 
member  Rick  Seppala  (IV 
APSC)  met  Friday  with  elec- 
tion board  chairman  Judge 
Ian  Macdonnell  and  were 
granted  this  decision. 

Courts  of  revision  will  be 
held  off  campus  on  Oct.  3 
and  4,  as  announced  pre- 
viously. 

A  fifth  revision  district, 
bounded  by  Bloor,  College, 
S  p  a  d  i  n  a  and  Univers"ty 
streets,  has  been  set  up  to 
facilitate  student  registra- 
tion. 

Times  for  registration  at 
Hart  House  next  Monday 
are:  noon  to  2  p.m.  and  4:30 
:o  5:30  p.m. 

Times  for  registration 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 
the  districts  are  11  a.m.  to 
nucn,  3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  and 
8pm  to  9  p.m. 

A.'lan  Grossman,  minisrcr 
of  reform  institutions,  sa'.d 
fi.eay  arrangements  wo'ild 
be  made  to  allow  students 
to  register  for  voting,  if  de- 
mand warranted  it. 

Mr.  Grossman  said  he  wis 
'brthered"  by  the  vo'ing 
situatii  n  on  campus,  and 
concerred  that  a  rule  change 
pernv'ting  students  to  vote 
m  t'  t  ir  campus  residences 
would  still  leave  students 
disenfranchised. 

Jtrdge  Macdonnell,  ru!?d 
earlier  that  more  courts  of 


hours  if  a  need  were  indi- 
cated. 

Adam  Fuerstenberg,  NDP 
candidate  for  St.  Andrew - 
St.  Patrick,  objected  to  Tom 
Faulkner's  commendation  of 
Liberal  candidate  Len  Shif 
rin,  as  the  force  behind  the 
enfranchisement  of  students. 

The  "implied  suggestion" 
that  Mr.  Shifrin  alone  was 
responsible  for  electoral  re- 
form is,  says  Mr.  Fuersten- 
gerg  "ludicrous  and  com- 
pletely unfounded." 

In  a  letter  to  The  Varsity, 
he  pointed  out  that  as  early 
as  Feb.  7,  1967,  Ken  Bryden, 
NDP  member,  outlined  to 
the  house  electoral  reform 
proposals  which  included 
special  provision  for  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg  charged 
that  in  praising  Mr.  Shifrin 
for  action  which  was  advo- 
cated by  all  candidates, 
Faulkner  was  "abusing  his 
position  as  president  of 
SAC."  He  challenged  Faulk- 
ner "to  produce  written  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  ex- 
clusive claims  for  Mr.  Shil- 
rin,  or  apologize  for  this 
abuse". 

Faulkner  said  Sunday  that 
he  was  unaware  of  NDP  sup- 
port for  student  electoral  re- 
form. His  praise  for  Mr. 
Shifrin,  he  said,  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  fact  that  Shif- 
rin had  done  more  to  help 
register  student  voters  than 
the  other  candidates. 

Faulkner  stressed  the  fact 
that  his  commendation  did 
not  constitute  a  personal 
endorsement. 

"At  the  moment"  he  said, 


YOU'RE  WASTING  YOUR  TIME 
READING  THIS  AD 
because  you're  perfectly 
capable  of  reading  it 

in  6  seconds 

At  that  speed,  figure  out  how  long  it  would 
take  you  to  read  the  whole  newspaper, 
an  average  novel  (45  minutes)  or  your 
business  and  study  requirements. 

Remember  that  vast  pile  of  reading  vou 
have  to  do?  And  those  novels  you'd  like  to 
get  through?  Not  to  mention  your  studies" 
isn  t  it  about  time  you  learnt  to  read  a  lot 
more  efficiently  than  you  do  now?  Take  a 
rough  check  on  your  present  reading  speed 

?nn Pt'Ca^mnteriai-  Chances  are  «  about 
^00  to  350  words  a  minute.  But  that's 
readmg  the  slow  way  you  learnt  in  grade 
school.  Now  educational  research  has  pro- 
duced an  effective  method  of  teaching  you 

LIT,  at  s°metning  approaching  the 
speeds  your  bra.n  is  capable  of!  Evelyn 
Wood  Reading  Dynamics,  with  over  a  hun- 
dred institutes  across  Canada  and  the  U  S 
has  taught  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  like  you  to  read  at  amazingly  high 
speeds.  Find  out  how  you  can  learn  this 
^  e-long,  valuable  skill.  Stop  in  at  either 
of  our  two  Toronto  Evelyn  Wood  Institutes 
or  telephone  now. 


'evision  would  be  set  up,  "I  see  no  great  difference 
and  kept  open  for  longer    between  the  parties". 


Weir  cleared  on  Communist  charge 


Evelyn  Wood 
Reading 
Dynamics 
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1104  Boy  Street,  below  Bloor. 
Yorkdole  Shopping  Centre. 
Phone  923-4681 


A  motion  of  confidence  in 
Ryerson  students  council 
president  Janet  Weir  passed 
overwhelmingly  Wednesday 
night. 

The  motion  climaxed  a 
week  of  controversy  which 
followed  two  resignations 
from  SAC. 

The  uproar  resulted  from 
Miss  Weir's  statement  in 
caucus  at  a  Canadian  Union 
of  Students'  congress  in  Lon- 
don, Ont.  early  this  month, 
that  she  was  a  communist. 

When  Miss  Weir  spoke  in 
favour  of  a  classless  socie'.y 
she  was  accused  of  being  a 
communist. 

Her  reply  was:  "If  you 
want  to  call  classless  society 
communism,  then  I'm  for 
it." 

She  said  later  she  was  ex- 
pressing her  own  opinion 
and  not  speaking  as  SAC 
president  at  the  time. 

Miss  Weir  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  par- 


ty, she  says,  but  her  political 
views  are  leftist. 

Some  SAC  members  def- 
ended Miss  Weir's  right  to 
make  the  statement  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  as  a 
private  opinion,  not  that  of 
a  representative  of  Ryerson. 

Derek  Nelson,  representa- 
tive for  the  journalism  fac- 
ulty, said:  "Her  slatemenl 
doesn't  show  good  political 
judgment,  and  from  a  lead- 
er we  should  expec  t  2  o  o  d 
political  judgment. 

"The  issue  is  not  Whether 
or  not  she  is  a  communist, 
but  whether  or  not  she  is  a 
responsible  leader." 

After  the  meeting,  Jack 
Rellinger,  who  resigned  ear- 
lier Wednesday  over  Miss 
Weir's  statement,  issued  a 
statement  calling  upon  all 
students  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  student 
government  "to  take  posi- 
tive, progressive  steps  by 
running  for  SAC." 


Expo  hosts  will  tour  U  of  T  campus 

About  100  young  people  of  the  2,000-member  Expo 
from  various  countries,  ail  Host-Hostess  Cl„h 
hosts  and  hostesses  at  Expo 
67,  will  visit  the  University 
of  Toronto  campus  as  part 
of  a  whirlwind  one-day  tour 
of  Toronto  early  next  month. 

The  trip  is  being  arranged 
by  Kim  Graybiel  (II  New), 
who  worked  this  summer  as 
a  host  in  the  Ontario  pavil- 
ion at  Expo.  He  is  chairma-. 


The  participants  will  pay 
for  their  own  transportation 
to  Toronto.  Graybiel  hopes 
to  have  meals  and  sightsee- 
ing at  least  partially  subsi- 
dized by  the  Ontario  and 
Montreal  departments  of 
tourism  who  have  been  help- 
ing with  arrangements. 


By  IAN  HARRISON 


Choose  your  pass  option 


Once  more  this  fall,  the 
world  (and  harrassed  regis- 
trars) watched  breathlessly 
while  thousands  of  U  of  T 
students  struggled  to  deter- 
mine a  little  of  their  future 
studies. 

Freshies  carefully  analyzed 
the  relative  merits  of  Bud- 
dhism and  The  Baroque;  so- 
phomores judiciously  weigh- 
;d  the  pros  and  cons  of  As- 
tronomy vs.  those  of  Hebrew 
Literature,  and  senior  stu- 
dents strove  to  choose 
among  Renaissance  art,  so- 
cial tensions,  the  beginn'.ngs 
of  Western  music,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  and  etc. 

In  short,  students  in  honor 
courses  once  again  plunged 
into  that  annual  guessing 
game:  Choose  Your  Pass  Op- 
tion. 

Pass  options  are,  in  my 
opinion,  intolerable.  They 
have  earned  widespread  dis- 
respect among  the  studdnt 
populace;  they  are  viewed  by 
many  as  silly  hangovers 
from  the  Methodist  past,  as 
penalties  for  not  taking  Re 
ligious  Knowledge.  Often 
they  are  dry  and  dusty  — 


more  annoying  than  bon  ig. 

What  bugs  me  most  about 
these  "options"  is,  howe'.er, 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  op- 
tional: students  obliged  ..o 
take  them  are  stuck  with 
them,  like  it  or  not. 

The  fact  that  a  wide  range 
of  pass  options  is  usually 
available  is  immateiial. 
These  "options"  are  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption 
that  students  must  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  jnto 
little  cubes  of  specialized 
knowledge,  that  students 
must  be  protected  frcm 
their  quest  for  one  discip- 
line to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

Now  that  may  very  well  be 
a  laudable  ideal.  You,  and 
the  guy  next  to  you,  and  all 
your  classmates  and  all  your 
profs  may  be  agreed  that 
super-specialization  is  bad. 
But  if  Joe  Blow  decides  that 
he  wants  to  achieve  Nirvana 
in  the  pursuit  of  Islamic 
Studies,  who  are  you  to  tell 
him  otherwise?  What  right 
has  Simcoe  Hall  to  foist 
these  nasty  little  options  on 
us,  in  order  to  protect  us 


from  our  lusts  for  specializ- 
ed learning? 

Pass  options  should  be 
made  truly  optional;  there 
should  be  no  hint  whatso- 
ever of  coercion.  Perhaps  if 
that  were  the  case,  the  op- 
tion classes  would  evaporate 
for  want  of  interested  stu- 
dents, but  even  if  this  were 
to  occur,  students  who  wish- 
ed to  enlarge  their  interests 
would  need  not  be  disturbed. 


Construction  here 
and  there  and... 


By  year's  end  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  will  have 
four  construction  projects 
with  a  total  cost  of  $86,000,- 
000  underway. 

U  of  T's  spending  is  lead- 
ing the  way  in  Ontario  where 
the  14  provincially-supported 
universities  are  expected  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  $750,- 
000,000  on  construction  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years. 

The  biggest  spenders  be- 
hind the  U  of  T  are  MacMas- 
ter  in  Hamilton,  Guelph, 
York  and  Waterloo. 

U  OFT 

But  most  projects,  like  U 
of  T's  $36,000,000  medical 
complex  are  behind  schedule 
because  of  labor  troubles. 

The  women's  residence  for 
New  College  is  to  cost 
$6,000,000;  the  planetarium, 
$2,000,000  and  a  $42,000,000 
library  complex  is  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Other  projects  planned 
but  not  expected  to  start 
this  year  include  a  perma- 
nent Innis  College  building; 
and  a  $3,000,000  student  cen- 
tre (financed  by  students). 


million),  an  expansion  to  its 
boiler  plant  ($3.48  million) 
two  more  humanity  and  so 
cial  science  buildings  to  be 
completed  in  1969  for  $5.76 
million.  A  maintenance  build- 
ing and  a  nuclear  science 
building  will  cost  $5  million 

WESTERN 

Western  will  have  a  new 
$35  million  teaching  hospital 
built  in  co-operation  with 
the  London  Health  Associa 
tion,  a  $7  million  library,  a 
dental  sciences  building,  and 
an  addition  to  the  school  of 
business. 


YORK 

York  university  has  $46 
million  in  projects  slated  to 
be  completed  before  the  fall 
of  1968.  Those  near  comple- 
tion are  a  new  college,  a  resi- 
dence for  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students,  a  li- 
brary, a  social  science  and 
humanities  building,  a  skat- 
ing rink,  and  the  new  home 
of  Osgoode  Hall  law  school. 

McMASTER 

McMaster  University  plans 
a  medical  health  centre  ($65 


OTHERS 

Fourteen  projects  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  to 
be  completed  by  1968  will 
cost  $27.3  million. 

Guelph  University  has 
completed  the  first  of  four 
residences,  with  a  total  price 
tag  of  $33  million.  Some  $18 
million  is  allocated  for  other 
projects  now  planned.  At  the 
University  of  Windsor,  $9 
million  in  construction  is 
underway  or  planned. 

Laurentian  University  at 
Sudbury  has  one  project,  a 
science  building,  under  con- 
struction. Trent  University 
at  Peterborough  is  breaking 
ground  for  $12  million  in 
construction  projects;  Carle- 
ton  at  Ottawa,  $12  million; 
Lakehead  University,  $23 
million  over  the  next  three 
years;  Queen's  $4.5  million; 
and  Brock  University  at  St. 
Catharines,.  $10  million. 


SAC 

IS  SPONSORING 

A  PEACE  WEEK 

People,  keenly  interested  in  Peace  &  Pacifism  or  their 
opposites  are  needed  to  form  an  organizational  com- 
mittee. 

LEAVE  NAME  &  PHONE  IN  THE  SAC  OFFICE 


ERWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

640  YONGE  ST. 

(Cor.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 

Welcomes   back   all  students. 
Courteous  service  and  neat 
grooming  in  al!  styles  assured 
by  4  Lie.  Barbers. 


PSYCHEDELIA: 
NIRVANA  or  NONSENSE? 

A  PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON 
THE  SOCIAL,  MORAL,  MEDICAL  &  LEGAL 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  LSD-USE 

WITH  PROF.  C.  HANLY 

MEDICAL  EXPERTS 
AND  2  LSD-USERS 

Thurs.,  Sept.  28,  7:30  p.m.,  Music  Room,  Hart  House 

No  admission  —  Sponsored  by  the  Psychology  Club 


TO-DAY 

IS 

AUDITION  DAY 

FOR  THE 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

4-6  p.m.  MUSIC  ROOM  -  HART  HOUSE 

ALL  MEN  WELCOME  ! 

LAST  CHANCE 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  DANCES! 
THE  BLUE  and  WHITE 

MERRY-GO-ROUND 

STARTING  AT  8:30  P.M.  ON  SEPT.  29th 

Four  Simultaneous  on-campus  Dances 

AT 

ST.  MIKE'S  -  NEW  STUDENT  CENTRE 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE  -  ALUMNI  HALL 

ENGINEERING  -  DRILL  HALL 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  -  REFECTORY 

ONE  TICKET  ALLOWS  YOU  TO  ENTER  ANY  OR 
ALL  DANCES  —  MOVE  AROUND  FROM  DANCE  TO  DANCE 

TICKETS:  75?  PER  PERSON 

ON  SALE  AT  DOOR,  AND  IN  ADVANCE  AT 
ENGINEERING  STORES  AND  THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 
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HERE  AND  NOW 


RON  ARNOLD  PRESENTS 

CARIBBEAN 
CARNIVAL 

FRIDAY    SEPT-  2?> 

CASA  LOMA,  1  AUSTIN  TERRACE  —  DOORS  OPEN  8:30  P.M. 

*The  Pan-Niks-Steel  Band  *  The  Cougars-Ska  Rock 
*The  Tropic  Knights-Calypso 

3  Bonds,  3  Rooms  for  Dancing,  3  Refreshment  Counters 
TICKETS:  A  &  A  RECORD  STORE  —  351  YONGE  ST. 

BOOK  CELLAR,  1184  BAY  St. 


Where' a  the  Textbook  Store  T 


TODAY 

1  p.m. 

NDP   meeting:    MPP   Stephen  Lewis 
and  Adorn  Fuerstenberg  (NDP  provin- 
cial candidate  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Pa- 
trick). Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1083. 
2:10  p.m. 

Professor  K.  W.  H.  Stevens:  Micro- 
wave Ultrasonics  and  Thermo!  Con- 
duction Experiments  on  Chromium  Dop- 
ed Magnesium  Oxide.  McLennan  Phy- 
sical Laboratories,  Rm.  102. 

5  p.m. 

Student  Health  Organization:  First 
meeting  to  plan  for  commmumtv 
health  projects.  Medical  Students 
Lounge  Toronto  General  Hospital 
(College  St.  entrance). 

7:30  p.m. 

U  of  T  Flying  Club:  Guest  speaker 
Mr.  Wong  of  Central  Airways.  Hart 
House,  East  Common  Room. 

TUESDAY 
5  p.m. 

Varsity  Christian  Fellowship;  The 
Things  Which  We  Have  Heard,  by  Dr. 
Harley  Smyth.  Hart  House  Music  Room. 


Meeting  for  those  interested  in  the 
Newman  Centre.  Newman  Centre,  69 
St.  George  St. 


York  receives  grant 

j 

The  York  University  School 
of  Buisness  has  been  award 
ed  a  grant  of  115,000  by  t  h  e 
Trucking  Industry  Educa 
tional  Foundation. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to 
create  a  transportation  re- 
search program  to  examine 
the  need  for  an  institute  ol 
transportation  studies  at  ■■> 
Canadian  university. 


ONLY  27  WEEKS  LEFT  BEFORE  EXAMS! 

Get  YOUR  Library  I.  D.  Card  NOW 
September  14th  through  October  3rd 
Smoking  Room,  Central  Library 

NO  I.  D.  CARD  -  NO  BOOKS! 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

October  1st  —  8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall  —  Hart  House 

MARY  SIMMONS 

Soprano 

Tickets:  —  Hall  Porter 

(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


DATELINE 

(Canada's  first  computer  dating  service  announces:) 

•  new  low  price  $3  until  Oct.  15th  (reg.  $4) 

•  at  least  three  names  or  your  money  back 

•  for  questionnaire  and  complete  information,  write, 
call  or  pick  up  a  post-paid  cord  on  campus. 

Dateline,  Suite  205,  160  Bay  St.,  Toronto  1 
364-2015 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

FERRY  BOAT  DANCE 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6th 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE 

Enjoy  three  fun-filled  hours  cruising  around  Toronto  Harbour  on  an  island  ferry 


BOAT  LEAVES 

9:00  P.M. 

SHARP 

BOARDING 

AT  8:30 


FEATURING 


KEN  DEAN  and  his 

DIXIELAND  ALL-STARS 

and  a  SING  ALONG 


NOTE:  The  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
by  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

THIS  WILL  BE  STRICTLY  ENFORCED 

TICKETS:  S3.00/COUPLE  ON  SALE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE  NOW 
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Ticket  fiasco  angers  students 


......  o  bit    'pined  „„",  ,„  quolo  on  c„,oo?d  Vie  rtudenl  if^'V  °nd  £,0"J  ,he  s<'l<,  «  <««»i"9 


Hart    House    organization  hit 
tickets  for  the  tool"  ' 
the  morning  before 
many  students 
without 
at  lost. 


Stellar  old  boys  return  for  exhibition 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

Paul  Wilson,  (remember 
him?)  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
a  team  of  Varsity  rugger  old 
boys  who  are  returning  for 
a  mateh  against  the  present 
Blues  on  Thursday  night  at 
8  o'clock  in  Varsity  Stadium. 

Wilson  was  the  captain  of 
the  1962  team  which  won 
the  Gilbert  Turner  Trophy 
for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row, 
tying  Queen's  3-3,  and  beat- 


ing McGill  17-0  and  9-0, 
O.A.C.  34-3  and  36-3,  and  de- 
feating Queen's  18-8  to  clinch 
the  championship. 

In  that  year  Wilson,  the 
"golden  toe",  kicked  30  field 
goals  on  his  way  to  scoring 
89  of  the  team's  193  points- 
for  on  offence.  He  plays  in 
Ihe  centre  position. 

Also  returning  from  the 
'62  team  are  second  rower 


Western's  pass  attack 
not  enough  to  win 


University  of  Western 
coach  John  Melras  this  year 
has  stated  that  his  team 
would  be  attempting  to  es- 
tablish a  passing  game  this 
season.  However,  so  far  Mus- 
tangs have  not  been  able  to 
mount  an  kind  of  attack  as 
they  dropped  their  second 
straight  exhibition  game  this 
season,  a  30-26  decision  to 
University  of  Waterloo  War- 
riors. 

Warriors  jumped  into  a 
■4-0  lead  before  two  minutes 
had  elapsed  in  the  opening 
quarter  of  play.  Halfback 
Brian  Irvine  was  the  big 
man  in  the  Waterloo  attack 
as  he  counted  both  majors 
while  kicker  Al  Hachn  con- 
verted both  scores. 

Following  the  opening  let- 
down, Mustangs  came  on 
strong  as  Jeff  Hilton,  Carl 
Lindros,  and  Bill  Hcnder- 
shot  all  scored  touchdowns. 
However  Waterloo,  not  to 
be  denied,  countered  with  a 


Tom 
23-20 


safety    touch  and 
Holmes  TD  to  take 
halftime  lead. 

In  the  third  quarter,  Wes- 
tern regained  the  lead  as 
Hendershot  scored  his  sec- 
ond major  of  the  afternoon 
on  a  91-yard  run. 

The  see-saw  battle  finally 
came  to  an  end  in  the  last 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  game 
as  Warrior  quarterback  li. 
McKillop  hit  end  Don  Mana- 
han  on  an  82-yard  pass  and 
run  play. 

Waterloo's  victory  was  the 
third  for  an  Ontario  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Associa- 
tion team  in  the  past  two 
weeks.  Waterloo  Lutheran 
defeated  Western  last  week- 
while  McMaster  University 
edged  Varsity  Blues  17-15  on 
Saturday. 

Western  will  try  to  get  on 
the  winning  track  when  they 
play  Blues  this  Saturday  at 
Varsity  Stadium. 


Jim  Humphries,  wing  for 
ward  Bobby  Dodds,  scrum 
half  Terry  Picton,  and  fly 
half  Dick  Hayman. 

Picton  and  Hayman  both 
played  for  the  Blues  last 
year.  Picton  is  a  classic  per- 
former at  the  scrum  base; 
Hayman  has  good  speed  and 
moves  that  would  make 
Andy  Szandtner  jealous. 
Bobby  Dodds'  tackling  has 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Past  editors  of  the  Varsity 
referred  to  him  as  the  "bone 
crushing  wing-forward." 

With  players  such  as  these, 
the  old  boys  team  will  be 
formidable  opposition.  Whe 
ther  ttey  are  in  condition, 
however,   is  an  importjjt 
consideration.   The   B  1  u 
have    been    practising  for 
three  weeks  and  they  nave 
already   had    one  game 
Ihcugh  ttey  have  lost  sev 
era!  r.Jsvtrs  because  of  in 
juries,  the  Blues  have  a  good 
deal  of  depth,  especially  in 
their   ruxiiing   attack.  The 
old    bo\.s   have  experience 
and  ability;  the  Blues  have 
stamina  end  ability.  The  '>  g 
question     for  Thursdav'f 
game       whether  the  Blues 
stamina  will  rmke  up  f  :: 
ihe  edge  in  experience  en;  ?y- 
ed  by  the  older  players. 

In  W-  onesday's  Varii  y 
there  wi'i  be  an  article  ..< 
there  will  be  an  article  ex- 
plaining the  game  of  rugger 
lators  ?nJ  evaluating  (h.s 
year';,  le^.m  Rugger  is  an  ex- 
citing sprrt  to  watch  and 
Thursday  s  game  should  be 
more  trciting  than  most. 
The  ma  ch  will  take  a  tom 
at;  hour  and  a  half.  Admis- 
sion is  r.ee. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

AUDITIONS 

Auditions  begin  on  October  2  for 

THE  SHEEP  WELL  ond  JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 

directed  by  Leon  Major 

For  an  appointment  phone  923-7193  or  call  at  the  Theatre  offices 


REFEREES  WANTED  FOR 
MEN'S  INTRAMURAL  SPORTS 

STARTING  SOON  ! 
FOOTBALL    SOCCER  -  LACROSSE  -  VOLLEYBALL 

Apply  now  at  Intramural  office,  Room  106,  Han  House  where 
deto.led  information  is  ovoiloble.  GOOD  REMUNERATION 


S.A.C.  Fall  Elections 

Nominations  are  open 
in  the  following  constituencies: 

Victoria  -2  positions 
New  College  -  1  position 
Physical  6  Health  id.  - 1  position 
O.C.£.  -  2  positions 
library  Science  -  1  position 
S.C.S.  -  3  positions 


Nominations  are  open  from  Tuesday,  Sept.  26th  until 
5:00  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  29th.  Nomination  forms  & 
election  rules  are  available  in  the  S.A.C.  office 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

BENSON  BUILDING  DIP  TIMES 

Week  of  September  25-29 
Monday  12-2  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Thursday  1  ■  2  p.m. 
Friday  ?  -2  p.m.,  4-5  p.m. 

WOMEN'S  SWIM  TEAM 

There  are  several  openings  on  Speed  and  Synchronized  Teams.  Try-outs 
week  or  September  25  -  28. 

Speed;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  5  -  6  p.m. 

Synchronized  &  Dive:  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  5  -  6. 
Everyone  welcome!  No  experience  necessary. 

SWIMMING 

Interfaculty  Meet:  Nov.  6,  7,  8. 
Intercollegiate  Meet:  Nov.  24,  25. 

Sign  up  week  of  September  18-22  from  5-6  p.m.  Practices  start 
September  25th. 

Most  Important  Swim  Meeting — Tuesday,  September  26,  1  p.m.  Board 
Room  Benson  Building.  Essential  that  all  reps  attend!  Phone  Sue  Fer- 
guson 463-8020  for  details- 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TENNIS 

Mondays  4  -  6.  Trinity  Tennis  Court— Beginning  September  25rh  Come 
out!  You  may  make  the  team. 

ARCHERY 

Intercollegiate  Try-Outs  daily  Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m.,  Varsity  Stadium. 

INTERFACULTY  FIELD  HOCKEY 

There  will  be  a  meeting  for  all  Field  Hockey  Representatives  on  Monday, 
September  25th  at  5:00  p.m.  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Benson  Building! 
All  present  please  come  with  team  lists  ready. 
If  representative  cannot  be  present,  send  a  substitute. 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  Games  will  be  played  in  Varsity  Stadium  and  on 
Trinity  Field— start.ng  the  week  of  September  25th.  Watch  the 
W.A.A.  bulletin  board  in  the  Benson  Building  for  the  schedule. 

DANCE:  Men  may  register  this  week  in  Room  102,  Benson  Building 
for  Ballroom  Dancing  on  Thurs.,  Sept.  28,  at  4  o'clock.  1 

TENNIS:  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Tennis  Representatives  Tuesday 
September  26th,  1:00  p.m.  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Benson  Building. 
Please  be  present  or  send  a  substitute. 
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I -FORMATION  FALTERS 

Msi  .  caches  Nirvana:  humble  Blues 


MM 


Photo        LEN  GILDRAY 

Most  spectacular  play  of  the  game  is  caught  through  the  lens  of  Len 
Gildray  as  Blues'  Nick  DiGiuseppe  (28)  latches  onto  a  34  yd.  aerial  by 
Bob  Amer,  despite  instantaneous  uplifting  from  the  shoulder  of  Mac's 
Vern  Lucyk  {also  28).  Jim  Hondson  (31)  approaches  cautiously. 

Soccer  runaway 
as  Lefkos  nets  five 


The  Soccer  Blues  wallop- 
ed the  Toronto  and  District 
Soccer  Coaches  team  8-1  on 
the  back  campus  Saturday 
morning.  The  result  came  as 
a  shock  to  most  people  in- 
cluding Blues'  players,  who 
expected  an  uphill  battle  all 
the  way.  But  disillusioned 
they  were.  The  Coaches,  mis- 
sing a  couple  of  their  play- 
ers, played  a  lacklustre,  un- 
imaginative game,  while 
Blues  ran  them  off  the  field. 

The  scoring  star  of  the 
game  was  Jim  Lefkos  who 
scored  five  goals.  Other  goai 
scorers  were  Tom  Johnston, 
Frank  Soppelsa  and  Jim  La- 
verty  for  Blues,  and  Bob  Ni- 
chol  for  the  Coaches. 

The  game  started  on  an 
unusual  note  as  Lefkos 
scored  in  twenty  seconds 
cashing  in  on  a  miscue  by 
the  opposing  centre-half. 
The  Coaches  fought  back, 
however,  and  dominated 
play  for  the  next  few  min- 
utes. But  Blues'  sturdy  de- 
fence did  not  give  them 
opportunities  to  score.  Then, 
another  defensive  miscue, 
and  Lefkos  picked  a  corner, 
making  the  score  2-0. 

The  game  became  a  dull 
midfield  battle  till  the  25th 
minute  when  Blues  were 
awarded  a  penalty  shot. 
Johnston's  hard  drive  found 
a  corner  and  the  game  was 
all  but  over.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession Soppelsa  scored 
a  quick  left-foot  boomer  and 
Lefkos  added  two  more 
goals  from  close  in  to  make 
the  half-time  score  6-0. 

Play  in  the  second  hall 
started  fairly  evenly,  but 
Blues  slowly  got  on  top 
again  and  missed  a  few  good 
chances.  The  Coaches  in  turn 
took  over,  led  by  Bobby  Ni- 
chol  (their  outstanding  play- 
er) and  Alec  Lawrie  and 
caused  anxious  moments 
around  Blues'  net.  Suddenly 
Blues  counterattacked  and 
Lefkos  got  his  fifth  on  a 
beautiful  shot  to  a  top  cor- 
>    ner  of  the  net.  Nichol  g  o  t 


that  one  back  for  tile 
Coaches  a  minute  later  frxii 
close  in,  and  Jim  Laverty, 
who  came  on  in  the  last 
twenty  minutes,  closed  the 
scoring  with  a  booming  shot 
from  eight  yards  out. 

Summarizing,  Blues  for- 
ward line  was  devastating, 
its  defence  solid,  and  its 
half-line  domineering.  Blues 
suffered  no  injuries  and  will 
probably  go  into  Tuesday  s 
game  against  Ryerson  a; 
heavy  favorites.  That  exhibi- 
tion match  is  on  the  front 
campus  at  4  o'clock  tomor- 
row. 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Sports  Editor 

True,  as  coach  Ron  Mur- 
phy pointed  out,  Saturday's 
game  counted  nil  in  the  fin- 
al standings  True,  as  well, 
that  Mac  had  already  played 
two  games  out  west  before 
initiating  Blues  to  combat. 
And  true,  the  officiating 
stunk.  But  it  is  also  true, 
and  quite  obviously,  follow- 
ing Toronto's  17-15  loss  to 
Marauders,  that  Bleus  arc  in 
trouble. 

Even  taking  into  account 
the  not  inconsiderable  diffi- 
culties associated  with  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  offen- 
sive alignment,  Blues'  execu- 
tion of  the  I-formalion  on 
Saturday  had  all  the  contus- 
ion and  awkwardness  ol  a 
Casey  Stengel  monologue. 

There  was  no  cohesion  at 
all  to  the  running  game 
(longest  jaunt  for  Blues  was 
only  12  yards),  as  blockers 
failed  miserably  in  their  at- 
tempts to  coalesce  with  the 
chap  who  happened  to  be 
carrying  the  ball.  And 
through  the  air,  the  30  per 
cent  completion  record  tells 
an  equally  dismal  tale  of  in- 
eptness. 

Certainly,  ofl  Saturday's 
game  in  Hamilton,"  Murpfn 
faces  a  long  session  at  the 
ironing  board  to  emasculate 
the  many  kinks  that  showed 
up  on  Saturday  before  he 
can  hope  to  field  a  smooth 
offensive  unit. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  quarterback  slot  where 
the  awesome  shadow  of 
Bryce  Taylor  continues  to 
loom  large.  Neither  Vic  Ai- 
boini  nor  Bob  Amer,  prime 


candidates  for  the  job,  dis- 
played any  of  the  frenetic 
flair  for  which  Taylor  was 
noted.  Alboini  did  direct  one 
35  yard  touchdown  march 
wliiie  Amer  displayed  some 
surprising  running  ability 
(23  yards  in  3  carries),  but 
never  at  any  time  did  the 
club  really  catch  fire  under 
their  direction. 

Of  course  it  was  just  an 
exhibition  game,  despite 
Mac  coach  Mack  Kennedy's 


ubilation  at  its  con- 


Murphy  sees  red  as 
flags  drop  all  over 


By  HOWIE  FLUXGOLD 

HAMILTON — Ron  Murphy, 
Varsity  Blues'  football 
coach,  was  seeing  red  after 
Blues'  17-15  loss  to  McMaster 
Maraunders. 

It  wasn't  that  Murphy's 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  or  that 
he  had  suffered  a  severe  case 
of  eye  strain  after  watching 
his  team  perform. 

It  was  the  red  handker- 
chiefs which  were  constantly 
blowing  in  the  wind  Satur- 
day affernoon.  According  to 
Blues'  chief  of  staff,  tha  re- 
ferees were  afflicted  with  a 
severe  case  of  dropsie  caus- 
ing the  field  to  be  littered 
with  red  handkies  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments. 

He  also  felt  they  didn't 
drop  them  at  the  most  op- 
portune moments. 

"You  can  certainly  tell 
which  town  they  were  from," 
he  said.  "I  don't  mind  if 
they're  bad  for  both  sides 
but  they'd  call  one  thing  on 
us  and  not  call  it  on  them." 

Murphy  especially  disliked 
the  call  or  lack  of  it  on 
Blues'  last  offensive  play.  It 
was  third  down  and  20  at 
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mid-field  with  the  play  a 
screen  pass  to  Mike  Raham. 
"Raham  was  held  all  the  way 
across  the  field,"  claimed 
Murphy.  "We  did  the  same- 
thing  and  were  called  for 
holding,  but  they  weren't." 

As  a  result  Vic  Alboini  was 
forced  to  run  and  was  caught 
one  yard  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage. 

While  the  stars  in  stripes 
did  call  105  yards  in  penal- 
ties against  Blues  compared 
to  60  against  Mac,  Murphy 
did  not  allow  them  to  cloud 
his  assessment  of  his  team. 

"Our  timing  was  bad  even 
considering  it  was  our  first 
game, "he  stated. 

Mac  coach  Jack  Kennedy, 
former  Varsity  hockey  coach, 
saw  the  game  differently. 
"We  handled  them  physical- 
ly, that  was  the  difference." 
said  the  jubliant  coach. 

'  I'm  sorry'  I  can't  help  you 
more  but  I'm  so  exedted  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.'* 

Kennedy  didn't  have  to 
say  much  more.  If  the  eight 
millimeter  color  movies  Mac 
took  of  the  game  prove  him 
right,  Saturday  afternoons 
could  be  the  longest  of  the 
week. 


Varsity  quarterback  Vic  Alboini 
cuts  loose. 

Photo  By  LEN  GILDRAY 

elusion,  and  Blues  have  two 
weeks  to  co-ordinate  them- 
selves. Yet,  and  this  is  why 
the  future  may  be  bleak, 
there  simply  didn't  seem  to 
be  any  potential  in  the  at- 
tack. Except  for  Mike  Ra- 
ham, there  was  no  one  who 
showed  flashes  of  brilliance 
which  could  be  consummat- 
ed in  the  future. 

But  perhaps  we're  gelling 
a  bit  panicky  when  we  say 
that.  At  any  rate,  we'll  know 
a  lot  more  after  next  week's 


game  against  Western. 

Blues  opened  the  scoring 
in  true  Frank  Merriwell  fa- 
shion as  Mike  Raham  calmly 
rambled  88  yards  down  the 
sidelines  to  score  on  the 
opening  kickoff.  Ex-Maraud- 
er Bill  Stankovic  side-wheel- 
ed the  ball  through  the  up- 
rights, and  Blues  led  7-0  af- 
ter fifteen  seconds. 

McMaster  refused  to  be 
stunned  and  under  the  coor, 
sophisticated  leadership  ol 
Dick  Waring,  marched  all 
over  the  field  a  few  times 
before  John  Watson  dove  ac- 
ross the  hallowed  line  from 
two  yards  out.  The  convert 
knotted  the  score  7-7.  War- 
ing was  a  'beautiful  person' 
Ihroushout  the  match,  lead- 
ing Mac  to  21  first  downs 
and  completing  9  out  of  13 
passes  as  he  showed  'how 
it's  done'  to  everyone  in  at- 
tendance. 

Blues  battled  back  to  take 
the  lead  on  Mike  Raham's 
second  touchdown,  and  Ihe 
first  string  defense  managed 
to  halt  a  Mac  drive  on  the 
five  yard  line,  so  Blues  were 
actually  leading  at  the  half. 
14-7. 

Vern  Lucyk  soon  shatter- 
ed any  illusions  that  Blues 
might  steal  the  game  des- 
pite their  shoddy  display  by 
duplicating  Raham's  feat  of 
of  the  first  half.  He  took 
the  kickoff  92  yards  to 
score.  On  the  ensuing  kick- 
off,  Mike  Eben  fumbled,  en- 
abling Mac's  Cass  Quinn  to 
hoist  the  winning  three 
points  between  the  posts 
from  the  35  yard  line. 

Paul  McKay,  who  kick- 
ed tremendously  throughout 
the  game,  -ompleted  the 
scoring  with  a  69  yd.  single. 

The  17-15  score  was  ex- 
tremely flattering  to  Blues 
who  managed  only  eight 
first  downs  to  Mac's  21. 

Mike  Wright,  Arnie  Care- 
foole,  and  Pete  Broadhurst, 
along  with  Raham  and  Mc- 
Kay, managed  to  play  superb 
football  for  Blues  during  the 
afternoon. 

Mac  fans  went  nuts  after 
the  game. 


Photo  By  LEN  GILDRAY  \ 
Varsity  cooch  Ron  Murphy  gases  disconsolately  at  the  ground  " 
as  time  runs  out  during  Blues'  17-15  loss  to  McMaster. 
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We  were  disturbed  by  the  evi- 
dence that  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  lectures  offered  to  un- 
dergraduates are  simply  bad,  whe- 
ther because  the  lecturer  is  in- 
audible, insufficiently  articulate, 
obviously  uninterested,  or  merely 
unaware  of  his  faults. 
— Macpherson  Report,  Chapter  If. 


MACPHERSON  REPORT  FAVORS  SWEEPING  CHANGES 

•  Fewer  Lectures  and  Labs 
•  No  Exams  in  Second  Year 
•  Clected  Students  on  Arts  Council 

By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 
and  PAUL  CARSON 

Classroom  hours  and  the  use  of  examina- 
tions should  be  drastically  reduced,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  been  told. 

Students  should  be  included  in  many  policy 
making  bodies  including  the  council  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science. 

No  course  should  have  more  than  one  lec- 
ture a  week. 

Students  should  not  have  to  write  any  ex- 
aminations in  second  year.  But,  if  they  fail  the 
term-work,  they  should  be  able  to  write  an  exam 
in  August. 

The  emphasis  on  examinations  in  all  years 
should  be  reduced.  Term  work  should  count  for 
50  per  cent  of  a  student's  mark. 

The  general  and  honor  courses  should  both 
be  split  into  generalist  and  specialist  courses  of 
either  three  or  four  years. 

These  are  the  main  recommendations  of 
a  report  on  the  arts  faculty  written  by  political 
scientist  C.  B.  Macpherson. 

He  recommended  that  all 
college  teaching  departments 
should  be  coverled  to  univer- 


His  report  is  not  expected 
to  be  published  until  Oct.  1 
but  will  be  on  sale  in  the 
bookstore  after  that. 

President  Claude  Bissell  has 
seen  it  but  few  people  in  the 
administration  or  the  fa- 
culty have. 

Macpherson  and  his  nine- 
man  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Undergra- 
duate Instruction  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science  de- 
liberated for  a  year  to  pre- 
pare the  report. 

They  heard  submissions 
from  both  students  and  stall 
but  Macpherson  stressed  in 
his  introduction  the  coni- 
miLce  did  not  confine  its  di- 
scussions to  what  was  heard 
in  open  meetings. 

Everyone  expected  him  to 
recommend  the  reduction  in 
classes  and  exams  but  other 
suggestions  are  sure  to  be 
bombshells. 


Report — 


Summary  of  the 
Pages  1  and  3 
Editorial — Page  4 
Detailed  reports  on  the  six 
chapters  of  the  Report  plus 
campus  reaction  to  its  con- 
tents will  appear  in  Friday's 
and  Monday's  paper. 


sity  departments.  Colleges 
should  assemble  their  facul- 
ties by  making  cross  appoint- 
ments with  these  depart- 
ments. 

The  effect  of  all  this,  Mac- 
pherson says,  would  be  to 
enable  the  federated  and  con- 
stituent colleges  to  give  first- 
year  tutorials  in  most  sub- 
jects and  first-year  lectures 
in  many  of  the  more  popular 
subjects. 

The  report  also  recom- 
mends a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  financial  arrangements 
between  the  university  and 
the  colleges. 

The  one-hour  pass  option 
should  be  eliminated.  Mac- 
person  suggested  that  colle- 
ges wishing  to  retain  courses 
in  religious  knowledge, 
should  offer  them  as  non- 
compulsory',  non-credit  op- 
tions. 

A  revamped  course  struc- 
ture would  create  two  new 
degrees.  The  Honors  degree 
would  be  given  to  all  stu- 
dents completing  the  four- 
year  program,  whether  spe- 
cialist or  generalisl. 


Professor  C.B.  Morpherson  (standing)  and  some  of  his  committee  which  investigated  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  other  problems  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  contro- 
versial Report  is  expected  to  be  officially  released  in  early  October. 


Students  completing  three 
years  of  specialist  or  general 
work  would  get  an  Ordinary 
degree. 

After  third  year,  students 


would  be  able  to  claim  an 
Ordinary  degree  without  tak- 
ing extra  rnake-up  courses. 

Fourth  year  should  be 
open  only  to  students  who 


obtain  first  or  second  class 
standing  in  the  revised  third- 
year  examinations. 
Students  whose  overall  av- 

(see  Macpherson,  page  3) 


c.  trough  macpherson 


C.  Brough  Mocpherson,  Chairman  of  the  Pre- 
sidential Advisory  Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Instruction  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  has 
been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  profound  scho- 
lars of  politicol  theory  in  the  English  speaking 
world  and  ossailcd  as  a  thinly  disguised  Marxist 
who  is  subtley  converting  his  students  to  the  "par- 
ty line." 

The  55-year-old  professor  of  Political  Economy 
graduated  with  honors  ond  many  scholarships  from 
Varsity  in  1 933.  He  became  o  lecturer  in  poli- 
ticol science  two  years  later  and  following  several 
promotions  was  named  a  full  professor  in  1956. 

Prof.  Macpherson  is  a  post  president  of  the  Co- 


Fel- 


nadion  Political  Science  Association  and 
low  of  the  Royol  Society  of  Canado. 

His  study  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  The  Political 
Theory  of  Possessive  Individualism,  is  regarded  as 
the  definitive  treatment  of  those  philosophers. 

His  other  books  include  Democracy  in  Alberta 
plus  contributions  to  The  Culture  of  Contempo- 
rary Canada,  Design  for  Leorning,  and  the  Future 
of  Conadion  Federalism. 

Like  President  Claude  Bissell,  Prof.  Macpher- 
son won't  be  on  campus  to  defend  the  controver- 
sial report  when  it  is  officially  released. 

He's  currently  in  England  thanks  to  an  Over- 
seas Fellowship  at  Churchill  College,  Cambridge. 


TAN  EPSILON  NU 

PRESENTS 


TAN'S  TRIPP 


FRI.  SEPT.  29 
8:30  P.M. 

AT  RYERSON  GYM. 

WITH 
TWO  LIVE  BANDS 


PSYCHEDELIA: 
NIRVANA  OR  NONSENSE 

A  panel  discussion  on  the  medical,  social 
and  moral  implications  of  LSD  -  use. 
WITH 

DR.  C.  HANLY,  Dep't  of  Phil. 
DR.  P.  BRAWLEY,  Clarke  Insr. 
DR.  G.  VISE,  Dep't  of  Phil, 
ond  2  STUDENT  SPOKESMEN  FOR  LSD.USERS 
THURS.  SEPT.  28th 

HART  HOUSE     MUSIC  ROOM 

7:30  P.M. 

NO  ADMISSION  CHARGE 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB 


— -  s*j 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or, FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

AUDITIONS 

Auditions  begin  on  October  2  for 

THE  SHEEP  WELL  and  JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 

directed  by  Leon  Major 

For  M  appoint™,,,  phc„e  ,2J.m3  „  „„  .,  the  Jhmn 


ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 
CENTENNIAL  THEATRE  PROJECT 
LES  FOURBERIES  DE  SCAPIN 

by  Moliere  (in  French)  and 

ARNOLD  HAD  TWO  WIVES 

by  Aviva  Ravel  (in  English) 
directed  by  PIERRE  LEFEVRE 
•Director  of  the  French  National  Theatre  School,  Strasbourg) 
TONITE  AT  8:30  P.M. 


Students  S1.00 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 


Box  office  923-5244 


HART  HOUSE  FALL  DANCE 

SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  30 

5    BANDS  5 

DANCING:  9:00  -  12:00  -  STAG  OR  DRAG 

TICKETS:  $1.00/PERSON  AT  THE 
HALL  PORTER'S  DESK 

YET  ANOTHER  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  EXTRAVAGANZA 
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Around  Campus... 

| Election  candidates  meet  at  U  of  T 

f  nv-  St-.,fndrewSl-  fcjtrick  provincial  election  Cornell- 
;  derswll  meet  next  Wednesday  head-on  in  a  combined 
;  debate  and  question  session  in  Convocation  Hal'  the 
;  Stuents  Admimstrative  Council  announced  yesterday  i 
The  meeting  ot  Allan  Grossman,  Progressive "ion-  i 
'"cumbent.  Liberal  candidate  Len  Shifri  ! 
and  Adam  Fuerstcnbeig.  NOP  challenger  will  be  a  high 

1  k;ooc1a?7  ?,npaipn  ,o  p,omoie  s,ud-  I 

m  Ihc  Oct.  17  election 
pj  SAC  members  have  been  visiting  lunchrooms  and  I 
1  'nf°'™lng  students  on  voting  registration  procedure 
|  and  raising  issues  like  student  loans,  student!'  hm ',  ■  P 
;H  and  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  Act  nous,n8  b 
I  „„„  ''?ncu  or  lu  lcc  they've  even  applauded.  Thev  ask  B 
'::  ?"eHH°n?T  •  'he  students  aren't  indifferent.  SAC  - 
iS  "esident  Tom  Faulkner  said.  [ii 

1  .    ,Papi;r  P^er  flyers,  posters,  a  phone  campaign  and  ii 

students  in   h  .'Tr  SAC  P"***  to  mvoh  | 

Muatnis  in  tne  election. 

I  „>,•„=? St  Thurtdav  ,a  "acting  to  promote  student  par-  I 

ij  However  Faulkner  is  more  optimistic  ahnm  ,  K 
;i  meeting  next  Monday  that  will  organic    tu  en.s  to  at  1 

1  c^cianS        PU'       tandida'eS  °"  *  *°< 

|        The  meeting,  a.  5  p.m.  in  the  Han  House  Music  I 

|  Room  may  feature  Vince  Kellv,  a  former  SAC  n,  § 

;  den.  who  was  defeated  twice  uT  eteS«temptSP  i 

;        Two  hundred  copies  of  the  Ontario  Unton  o  's,u  I 

;  dents  pamph  et,  Mr.  Politician.  Please  Ten  Me  wil  1 

i  £jes5j«*  to  Bob  <»^;:"a 

.he  candidates=in  the  ho,  seat  "  "'    pl"  I 

(  ^.Scarborough  College  is  handling  Scarborough  Ea«, 

1  Defeat  meant  end  of  Jews:  Weisel 

H|  Ehe  Weisel  told  a  meeting  of  Hillel,  Sunday  '  P 
|  Mr.  Weisel,  journalist  and  author,  said  the  wa-  I 
g  revived  a  'nationalistic  and  relitrious  sniri.  ,m,  P 
1  £S  Ame'iCan  ^  «  •heyra?,ied,:P,,h:.  ITJ  | 

I  W*re  "°  Ion£f  a  people  without  a  country  "  I 

ffl        While  they  have  often  taken  passive  stoic  roles  - 
is  >n  the  past,  the  Jews  under  the  calalvst  J  ,h  r 

war  suddenly  became  active  and  5fe  ^  | 

1  Folk  fluent  in  exotic  tongues  needed  I 

anth^g-  iiS^JSSZ  top'lT'in 

i^^^d^aS^^- 
"ig  a  field  method  course  »"Jacnts  taK  ., 

I  .ific 

|  Otta^JSn^S  kg*  ™'  fa"  "  •  I 
I  Canadlnhid-mhr        ^  P<!rSO"s  speakin,  two 
I  Sierra  Leone  Africa.^  ^  ^  ,hree  lan^ges  from  j 

I  M"sic  announces  eight  appointments 

I  -he  Unlver^r^n^laeurr  ~*  *  • 
1  Nata^turnir^  ^  V"  ^'U»on  1 
I  Peer  Scne^an!  ^c^JA^T '  1 

Vic  holds  by-elections  Thursday 

-illbfh^tx,li'rhurX,l,C  ViCt°ria  C°"e8e  COU"lil  I 
Blu/an?  "0hu,nci,lo'-s-at-large  will  be  selected.  Two  ■ 


Macpherson  Report  could  be  bombshell 


(from  page  1) 

erage  is  below  60  per  cent 
should  not  be  permitted  to 
write  supplemental  examina- 
tions in  August,  the  report 
recommends. 

Students  with  an  average 
of  60  to  65  per  cent  would 
be  allowed  to  write  one  sup- 
plemental exam;  those  aver- 
aging above  65  per  cent 
would  be  allowed  access  to 
the  supplemental  exams. 

Honor  students  should  be 
allowed  to  write  supps,  Mac- 
pherson recommends. 

The  main  part  of  his  re- 
port deals  with  lectures,  tu- 
torials and  examinations.  Tu- 
torials should  get  the  main 
emphasis,  he  suggests,  as  the 
importance  of  lectures  is  re- 
duced. 

But  tutorials  should  not  be 
used  to  fill  in  time  vacated 
by  the  reduced  lecture  sche- 
dule. "As  a  general  rule  no 
undergraduate  should  have 
more  than  10  classroom 
hours  a  week,  apart  from  la- 
boratories, of  which  no  more 
than  live  should  be  lectures," 
is  recommendation  number 
four. 

The  Report  contains  96  re- 
commendations in  all. 

Macpherson  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  asking  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  examinations  in  all 
years  but  then  decided  to 
"start  from  the  assumption 
that  some  kind  of  examina- 
tion is  necessary  so  long  as 
society  expects  the  university 
to  certify  some  measure  of 
intellectual  competence." 

Third  year  should  retain 
exams  to  grade  students  for 
the  benefit  of  the  graduate 
school.  Fourth  year,  as  has 
been  done  in  some  courses 
already,  should  be  encourag- 
ed to  replace  separate  exam's 
with  one  comprehensive  ex- 
amination. 

First  year  has  to  have  ex- 
aminations, he  argued,  to 
weed  out  the  lazv  and  incom- 


petent students  who  might 
otherwise  be  allowed  to  hang 
around  the  university  for 
another  year. 

The  committee  considered 
the  plight  of  "late-adjusters" 
who  should  not  be  forced  out 
by  these  examinations.  The 
decision  was  that  throwing 
out  the  lazy  ones  is  much 
more  important  than  saving 
the  "late  adjusters." 

Tutorials  should  be  small 
groups,  no  larger  than  10  or 
12  people,  but  students 
shouldn't  have  to  attend 
more  than  five  a  week. 


The  committee  received 
431  briefs.  317  of  them 
from  students.  It  held  15 
public  meetings  from  the 
time  its  members  were 
announced  on  March  21 
"66  to  the  end  of  its  dis 
cussions  last  July. 

Besides  chairman  Mac- 
pherson, the  group  in 
eluded:  Frank  Buck,  t 
graduate  student;  Assoc- 
iate History  Professor 
Ramsay  Cook;  Zoology 
Professor  W.  G.  Friend;  J. 
R.  deJ.  Jackson,  an  assis- 
tant English  professor  at 
Victoria  College;  Chemis- 
try Professor  S.  C.  Ny- 
burg;  H.  S.  Harris,  a  Phil- 
osophy professor  at  York 
University;  and  Greek 
professor  R  M.  H.  Shep- 
herd, registrar  of  Univer- 
sity College. 

Dr.  Paul  Hoch,  a  post- 
doctoral fellow  in  Physics 
was  "co-opted"  and  ser- 
ved almost  as  a  full  mem- 
ber. Macpherson  writes. 


For  science  students,  labo- 
ratory work  should  be  cut  by 
half  and  restructured  into 
problem  classes  in  which  a 
student  may  leave  any  time 
after  his  work  is  done. 
The  committee  spent  some 


time  on  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing but  produced  few  recom- 
mendations. Teaching  ins- 
truction for  lecturers  was 
rejected.  Instead  Depart- 
ments were  encouraged  to 
instruct  their  new  lecturers 
themselves. 

Money  should  be  available 
for  a  lecturer  to  have  his 
performance  video-taped  so 
that  he  can  see  himself  in 
action. 

The  committee  seemed 
shocked  by  the  many  sub- 
missions they  heard  criticiz- 
ing bad  lectures  and  lectu- 
rers. 

The  problem  of  appraisal 
was  left  to  student  course 
critiques,  which  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

Macpherson's  report  shied 
away  from  the  matter  of  ap- 
praisal. Student  or  depart- 
ment appraisal  should  only 
be  applied  to  juniors  in  the 
department. 

Some  small  recommenda- 
tions under  the  general  head- 
ing. The  Undergraduate  and 
his  Environment,  included: 

—longer  registration  pe- 
riods to  better  counsel  in- 
coming students; 

— counselling  from  depart- 
ment officials; 

— advice  on  what's  avail- 
able given  long  before  regi- 
stration (maybe  at  reading 
week,  the  previous  spring); 

—a  more  lucid  and  descrip- 
tive calendar. 

To  get  more  students  (es- 
pecially first-year  students) 
into  residences,  Macpherson 
suggested  cutting  residence 
fees  by  20  per  cent.  More  re- 
sidences should  be  built,  he 
also  recommended. 

The  library  should  provide 
more  study  space  and  a  bet- 
ter orientation  program  and 
the  bookstore  should  study 
the  possibility  of  giving  all 
students  a  discount  on  books. 


Rhythm  and  Blues  Festival  postponed 


By  RICK  SALVADOR 
and  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

The  proposed  Blue  and  Whiti  Soci-tv 
Khythm  and  Blues  festival  has  been  post- 
poned, society  chairman  Marlv  Low 
(1  Law)  announced  last  night. 

The  J6.000  production  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  Coliseum  wis  io  fea- 
ture Otis  Redding  and  six  rock  groups. 

Low  said  the  society  was  postponing 
the  Oct.  15  festival  until  early  November 
because  Redding  had  not  signed  the  con- 
tract. 

Don  Hcwson,  former  Blue  and  White 
chairman,  hinted  thai  Redding  might  be 
holding  out  lor  a  bigger  slice  of  the  festi- 
val revenue. 

Hewson  said:  "it's  a  matter  of  going 
loo  big  with  too  small  a  budget". 

Redding  first  quoted  a  price  of  $3  900 
but  then  upped  it  to  R200,"  festivals' 
clum  man  Greg  Parker  said. 

"We're  in  the  same  position  as  we  were 
last  year  with  the  Mamas  and  Papas  . 
three  weeks  to  go  and  no  contract,"  Low- 
said. 

Last  year,  a  week  before  the  Homecom- 
ing Show  that  was  to  feature  the  Mamas 
and  Papas,  the  Blue  and  White  cancelled 
the  show  because  the  contract  had  not 
been  signed. 

Some  Students  Administrative  Council 
members  were  worried  that  the  society 
was  going  to  blow  their  whole  festival 
budget  on  the  Rhythm  and  Blues  show, 
the  SAC  budget  allows  them  $3,500  to 


put  on  weekend  festivals  instead  of  the 
traditional  annual  Homecoming  and  Win- 
ter Carnival  Weekend  shows 

The  Blue  and  White  is  planning  a  com- 
munications festival  later  in  the  academic- 
year. 

The  apprehension  of  some  SAC  mem- 
bers was  generated  when  the  society  had 
to  hold  the  Rhythm  and  Blues  festival  in 
the  CNE  Coliseum  instead  of  Varsit 
Arena. 

A  booking  mix-up  caused  the  festival 
planners  to  shift  their  production  from 
Varsity  (which  rents  at  $100)  to  the  Coli- 
seum (which  rents  at  $1,200). 

This  is  an  $1,100  loss  alrea'dv,  although 
the  cost  and  profits  of  the  festival  were 
being  shared  by  the  society  and  Mike 
Lais  of  Record  World. 

Lais  was  supposedly  getting  Reddin» 
the  rock  groups  and  publicity  for  the  fes- 
tival at  cut  rate  prices. 

Lais  said  the  production  would  cost 
W.000  to  $3,000  less  than  i,  would  nor 
mally  because  of  his  connections  in  the 
entertainment  world. 

The  Blue  and  White  is  anxious  to  set 
tip  successful  productions  this  vear  after 
last  year's  disasters.  The  Winter  Carnival 
Show  featuring  the  Cyrkle  and  the 
Brothers-In-Law  lost  $3,000  in  a  $4  000 
production. 

At  that  time  Blue  and  White  members 
were  suggesting  that  their  shows  should 
feature  bigger,  more  expensive  entertain- 
ment that  would  attract  larger  crowds 


Hart  House  % 


DEBATE 

Thursday,  September  28  -  8  p.m. 
Debates  Room 

Honorary  Visitor  AUSTIN  C  CLARKE 
on  the  topic,  "Violence  Is  The  Only 
Language  The  White  Man  Understands" 
(Ladies  may  attend  &  porficipote) 


FALL  DANCE 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30 
5  Bands  (dancing  in  the  Quad)  9-12 
TICKETS:  $l/person  —  Hall  Porter 
EVERYONE  WELCOME 
STAG  OR  DRAG 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 
October  1st  —  8:30  —  Great  Hall 
MARY  SIMMONS 
Tickets:  —  Holt  Porter 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


RECORD  ROOM  INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays  —  1:15  p.m. 
Fridays  —  12:15  p.m. 


U  of  T  DRAMA  COMMITTEE 


is  sponsoring  a 


all  students  are  eligible  to  participate  and  urged  to 
submit  any  size,  shape,    or  form    of  play  they  hav- 
created  by  the  end  of  NOVEMBER  —  to  be  profession 
ally  judged  &  awarded 
the  winning  plays  will  be  performed  ! 

—  submit  plays  to  the  Education  Commission's 
box  in  the  SAC  OFFICE  whenever  ready 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

October  1st  —  8:30  —  Greot  Hall 

MARY  SIMMONS 

Tickets:  —  Hall  Porter 

(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ORCHESTRA 

AUDITIONS 

Sept.  27th  and  28th 
7-9  P.M. 

EJB  ROOM  108 

Orval  Ries,  conductor 
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PAGE  FOUR 


"We  start  from  the  assumption  that  some 
kind  of  examination  is  necessary  so  long  os 
society  expects  the  university  to  certify  some 
measure  of  intellectual  competence." 

— Macpherson  Report,  Chapter  It. 


the  macpherson  report:  what's  there  and  what's  missing 


As  o  smooth  and  pragmatic  attempt  to 
patch  up  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  un- 
dergraduate education  at  the  U  of  T,  the 
Macpherson  Report  has  much  to  commend 
itself.  Most  students  and  staff  will  applaud 
the  drastic  reduction  of  lectures,  the  exam- 
free  second  year,  the  increased  student  par- 
ticipation in  academic  decision-making, 
and  the  loosening  up  of  the  rigid  course 
structure  that  are  recommended  in  the  Re- 
port. 

However,  as  a  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere  of  the  campus  and  the 
level  of  consciousness  of  its  inhabitants, 
both  the  Report  and  the  method  by  which 
it  was  arrived  at  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

First  of  all,  the  Report  was  written  in 
an  otmosphere  of  almost  total  secrecy 
without  the  participation  of  any  member  of 
the  undergraduate  student  body.  For  this 
reason,  the  issues  dealt  with  aroused  the 
interest  of  only  a  small  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  many  of  the  brightest  were  turn- 
ed off  by  this  unnecessarily  secretive  pro- 
cedure. 

Unfortunately  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
port includes  virtually  no  discussion  of  the 
philosophical  basis  of  higher  education,  of 
the  underlying  rationale  of  the  Honor  and 
General  Courses,  of  the  relation  between 
the  university  and  society  and  the  universi- 
ty's self-appointed  role  as  a  certifying  body. 

The  Report  also  gives  no  justification 
whatever  for  the  departmental  organization 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  no 
discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  such  o  set-up 
to  programs  of  general  ist  education. 

Similarly  the  Report  includes  virtually  no 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Graduate  School  on  undergraduate 
instruction. 

Missing  too  is  a  concrete  rationale  for  the 
compartmentalized  groupings  of  knowledge 
called  courses  and  the  general  principles  by 
which  these  are  ultimately  to  be  assembl- 
ed into  things  called  course  structures  and 
programs. 

The  Committee's  discussion  of  ways  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching  strikes  us 
os  totally  inadequate.  The  Report  specifi- 
cally rejects  any  system  of  inspection  for 
the  teaching  of  "established  staff  mem- 
bers," and  also  any  sort  of  course  for  lec- 
turers in  teaching  methods. 

In  the  finol  analysis,  the  Committee  re- 
lies on  student  course  critiques,  relatively 
minor  inspections  of  junior  faculty,  and  the 
pious  statement  that  "teaching  should  be 
taken  into  account"  at  promotion  time-  pre- 
sumably these  are  supposed  to  result  in 
great  improvements  in  lecturing. 

However,  the  Report  implies  that  the  stu- 
dent course  critiques  should  not  be  publish- 
ed, and  in  fact  be  given  only  to  the  Choir- 
man  of  the  department  involved  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lecturer.  This,  of  course,  would 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  stifling  teaching 
atmosphere  of  the  campus — in  which  all- 
too-often  teaching  is  not  valued  at  all;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  see  how  this  would 
result  in  any  appreciable  gains  in  the  qua- 
lity of  teaching. 

The  Committee's  discussion  of  the  Struc- 
ture of  Degree  Courses  ot  the  U  of  T  was 
probably  sabotaged  more  than  onything 
else  by  the  stifling  tradition  of  rigidity  cha- 
racteristic of  the  U  of  T  Honor  course  sy- 
stem. ' 

The  Report  spends  about  80  per  cent  of 
its  time  in  this  chapter  taking  about  rela- 
tively minor  changes  in  the  first  year  offer- 
rings  of  some  of  the  Honour  courses  and 
barely  gets  around  to  any  concrete  discus- 
sion of  the  inadequacies  of  the  General 
courses. 

Throughout  this  chapter,  the  presump- 
tion persists  that  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
courses  in  the  General  programs  is  that 
they  are  not  specialized  enough — i.e.  that 
they  are  not  Honor  courses. 
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The  fact  that  something  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent is  implied  in  a  general  education 
than  in  a  specialist  education  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  the  Committee;  ond  there  is  no 
discussion  whatever  of  interdisciplinary 
courses,  "project-oriented"  as  apposed  to 
discipline-oriented  courses,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral problem  of  integrating  the  maze  of 
watered-down,  low  level  courses  that  now 
make  up  the  General  Course. 

The  Committee's  chapter  on  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  colleges  is,  in  o  sense,  writ- 
ten in  a  vacuum,  since  the  Report  takes 
virtually  no  note  whatever  of  the  religious 
splits  among  the  colleges  and  the  disaster- 
ous  effects  this  could  have  on  attempts  to 
orient  more  of  the  first  year  teaching 
around  the  colleges. 

Since  friendships  formed  in  first  year 
tend  to  set  the  pattern  for  those  of  the  later 
years,  the  reorganizations  advocated  in  the 
Report  could  actually  deepen  the  cleavages 
along  religious  lines  that  now  exist,  unless 
o  method  is  arrived  at  of  ensuring  that  each 
college  embraces  as  heterogenous  a  student 
body  as  possible,  including  substantial  num- 
bers of  students  from  all  backgrounds  and 
pursuasions. 

On  the  issue  of  student  participation  in 
academic  decision  making,  the  Committee 
took  several  notable  steps  forward — first  by 
advocating  student  memberships  on  the  Fa- 
culty Council  and  its  committees;  secondly 
by  ambigiously  calling  for  a  student  voice 
in  departmental  decisions  of  concern  to  stu- 
dents, and  more  especially  of  departmen- 
tal curriculum  committees;  finally  the  Com- 
mittee also  expressed  its  hope  that  students 


would  be  given  full  membership  on  the  Li- 
brary Council. 

However,  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions about  a  student  voice  in  departmental 
curriculum  are  very  hazy  indeed:  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  whether  the  student-stoff 
curriculum  committee  is  to  be  advisory  to 
a  staff  curriculum  committee  (as  happened 
last  year  in  the  physics  department),  which 
might  then  be  advisory  to  a  departmental 
executive  committee,  which  might  then  be 
advisory  to  a  departmental  meeting  of  the 
department's  entire  staff. 

Even  more  important,  no  mention  is 
made  of  whether  students  should  or  should 
not  be  members  of  Faculty  committees  con- 
sidering Promotions  and  Tenure — the  inclu- 
sion of  student  member  of  such  committees 
(charged  with  gathering  evidence  of  the 
teaching  competence  of  the  staff  member 
being  considered)  would  probably  do  more 
to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  at  this 
University  than  any  other  single  step. 

Furthermore,  the  Report  mokes  no  men- 
tion of  the  question  of  student  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Senate, 
the  College  Councils,  or  any  of  the  impor- 
tant Committees  of  these  bodies. 

Because  of  the  numerous  gaps  and  omis- 
sions in  the  Macpherson  Report,  we  think 
it  is  quite  clear  that  students  can  no  longer 
depend  on  nine  "good  guys"  to  bring  them 
the  Millenia.  From  here  on  in,  the  students 
will  have  to  organize  themselves  into  vocal 
groups  to  demand  the  education  improv- 
ements that  are  their  right. 

Staff  tokenism  is  no  substitute  for  stu- 
dent responsibility  and  student  power. 


another  failure  noted 


It  became  official  yesterday.  The  Blue 
and  White  has  failed  again. 

Last  year  the  Mamas  and  the  Papas  were 
advertised  as  appearing  here.  No  contract 
had  been  signed  though.  It  never  did  get 
signed  as  it  turned  out  and  the  group  never 
came. 

That  was  an  attempt  to  update  the  type 
of  entertainment  the  B  &  W  gives  us  each 
year.  In  previous  years  we  had  folksingers 
when  the  hootenanny  age  hod  gone  out. 

So,  the  B  &  W  tried  a  currently  popular 
and  less  commercial  folksinger. 

Fine,  except  the  go-go  age  was  upon  us 
at  the  time  and  the  crowds  never  did  get 
excited  by  the  show. 

In  other  words,  B  &  W  planning  is  usual- 
ly a  year  behind  the  times. 
It's  also  unrealistic. 

Otis  Redding  is  a  fine  performer  but  in 
Toronto  he  is  not  a  mass-appeal  performer. 
In  fact,  he  is  definitely  a  minority-appeal 
performer. 

He's  the  best  soul  singer  oround  but  that 
type  of  music  doesn't  have  a  large  enough 
audience  in  Toronto  yet.  And  it  certainly 
doesn't  seem  to  have  a  large  enough  aud- 
ience at  U  of  T,  for  which  the  B  &  W  is, 
after  all,  supposed  to  be  planning. 

Anyway,  it's  all  fallen  through  now  and 
its  more  worthwhile  to  think  of  what  can 
be  done  to  replace  it. 

We  go  back  to  our  suggestion  for  a  huge 
light  -  show  d  a  n  c  e  in  Varsity  Arena  with 
Country  Joe  and  the  Fish  or  some  'other 
new  group. 

The  B  &  W  can  still  go  back  to  their 
festival  idea  by  hiring  several  groups — the 
ones  that  don't  cost  too  much  yet. 

The  Jimi  Henrix  Experience  is  fine-  so 
is  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Company 
How  about  The  Paupers,  local  group  that 
hit  the  big  time  and  all  that.  Or  maybe  all 
of  them. 

ft^s  fun  to  dream  anyway  even  when  


given  the  character  of  our  Blue  and  White 
— these  dreams  ore  pretty  idle. 

Country  Joe  would  probably  love  to  play 
here  if  someone  convinced  him  the  B  &  W 
is  groovy. 
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SUPA  disbands.,  .admits  stagnation 


photo  by  ROSE  VICI 

SUPA  moy  be  in  the  garbage  can,  bur  doors  are  still  open 
tor  prospective  draft  dodgers. 

End  of  education  thought,  not  war 


Education  must  lead  to 
thought,  rather  than  "gar- 
bage, soot  and  war,"  says 
Dr.  James  Ham,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  applied  science 
and  engineering. 

Speaking  Monday  at  the 
International  Electronics 
Conference,  Dr.  Ham  said 
laboratory  experience  and 
person-to-person  instruction 
will  be  the  dominating  ele- 
ment in  education  and  will 
not  be  determined  by  in 
clustrial  demands. 

Education  has  been  affec- 
ted by  an  explosion  in  know- 
ledge which  is  communica- 
ted to  the  masses  through 


the  media  of  newspapers 
and  television,  he  said  in  an 
interview. 

"No  longer  do  we  have  an 
elite  which  controls  know- 
ledge." 

Because  of  this  mass 
communication  the  student 
needs  to  be  selective  and  at- 
tain an  individuality  through 
developing  technology,  he 
said. 

"The  student  of  the  future 
will  extend  laboratory  ex- 
perience by  selecting  film 
clips  of  diverse  forms  which 
animate  scientific  and  oper- 
ational principles." 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

The  Student  Union  for 
Peace  Action,  a  left-vv  i  n  g 
organization  born  of  the 
protest  movement  of  the 
early  1%0's,  has  voted  to 
disband. 

The  decision  was  made  at 
a  Goderich,  Ont.  conference 
early  this  month. 

The  40  members  who  at- 
tended faced  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  year  SUPA  has 
been  "stagnating." 

Harvey  Shepherd,  former 
editor  of  The  Varsity  and 
a  SUPA  member,  .described 
the  move  in  an  interview  as 
the  rationalization  of  a  sit- 
uation which  already  existed 
— that  SUPA  consisted  only 
of  its  newsletter  and  its  pub- 
lications bureau. 

These  operations  will  be 
taken  over  by  a  12-member 
New  Left  Committee  elected 
by  the  conference  to  be  res- 
ponsible to  itself  and  to  fur- 
ther the  development  of  the 
New  Left  in  Canada. 

In  its  eight-year  lifespan 
SUPA  evolved  from  a  group 
interested  in  community  or- 
ganizing. But  the  movement 
never  developed  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  its  own  goals 
or  its  relationship  to  Cana- 
dian society. 

In  a  paper  outlining  the 
history  of  the  organization, 
Tony  Hyde,  former  employee 
of  the  national  office,  says 
SUPA  was  "a  small  number 
of  individuals  engaged  in 
specific  activities  around  a 
variety  of  goals." 

The  Combined  Universities 
Committee  for  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament, the  forerunner  of 
SUPA,  was  formed  as  a  pro- 
test group  aimed  at  keeping 
nuclear  arms  out  of  Canada. 

Hyde's  paper  says  this 
group  "grew  because  of  an 
upsurge  of  moral  indigna- 
tion." Members  felt  that  so- 
ciety was  not  living  up  to  its 
rhetoric  and  "were  enraged 
at  the  hypocrisy." 

SUPA  was  formed  in  1964 
after  Canada  had  accepted 
nuclear  arms.  By  this  time 
CUCND  members  had  ex- 
panded their  interests  to  in- 
clude a  program  organized 
around  economic  and  social 
issues. 

The  following  summer  a 
community  project  in  King- 
ston and  a  project  working 


with  underprivileged  Neg- 
roes in  Halifax  were  started 
by  SUPA  members  working 
on  their  own  initiative. 

The  Neestow  Partnership 
project  involving  Indians  in 
northern  Saskatchewan  was 
associated  with,  but  not  for- 
mally connected  with,  SUPA. 

Other  groups  worked  at 
La  Macaza,  Que.,  site  of  a 
Bomarc  base  and  with  the 
Doukhobors  sect  in  British 
Columbia. 

SUPA  also  attempted  to 
establish  experimental  edu- 
cational projects. 

The  most  important  con- 
cept for  these  projects. 
Hyde  says,  was  "participa- 
tory democracy,  linked  to 
the  idea  that  a  possible  agent 
for  social  change  was  the 
dispossessed" 

By  the  end  of  1965  this 
concept  proved  illusory 
when  SUPA  failed  to  pro- 
duce concrete  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  organization  never  re- 
covered from  the  resulting 
demoralization  of  members 
who  had  made  a  personal 
commitment  to  SUPA  pro- 
jects, says  Hyde.  Members 
proved  unable  to  work  as  a 
co-ordinated  group  in  Cana- 
da-Vietnam Week,  SUPAs 
only  other  major  undertak- 
ing. 

Since  then,  many  SUPA 
members  joined  projects  in- 
itiated by  the  Company  ot 
Young  Canadians.  Only  a  re- 
search, information,  and 
publications  project  contin- 
ued to  operate  from  SUPA 
headquarters. 

A  few  of  SUPA's  individual 
projects  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, some  being  run  by  the 
CYC.  Last  week  the  draft- 
dodger  association  which 
had  found  a  home  with 
SUPA  moved  toward  inde- 
pendence. 

"From  the  beginning," 
says  Shepherd  "'it  was  de- 
cided that  independence 
from  SUPA  would  facilitate 
the  operation  of  such  pro- 
jects. 

"As  far  as  material  sup- 
port is  concerned,  SUPA 
didn't  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  for 
them  anyway." 

Shepherd  describes  SUPA 
as  an  organization  which 
failed  in  its  search  for  a 


"raison  d'etre." 

But  Peggy  Morton,  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Left  Commit- 
tee, says  the  organizalion  is 
not  really  dead. 

"If  people  are  not  doing 
things  that  are  tangible,  this 
doesn't  mean  that  they  have 
dropped  out." 

UWO  degree  in  Nursing 
to  be  ended  in  1970; 
grad  courses  remain 

LONDON,  Ont.  (VNS) 
The  University  of  Western 
Ontario  School  of  Nursing 
is  terminating  in  1970  its 
programs  leading  to  the  BSc 
in  nursing  degree. 

However,  there  will  be 
two  graduate  nursing  pro- 
grams leading  to  either  a 
MSc  in  nursing  education  or 
MSc  in  nursing  administra- 
tion. 

An  application  for  admis- 
sion to  these  two-year  cour- 
ses requires  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  nursing,  arts 
or  science.  An  applicant 
must  also  be  a  graduate  of 
a  hospital  school  of  nursing 
and  hold  a  diploma  covering 
one  academic  year  in  a  nur- 
sing specialty  at  a  univer- 
sity school  of  nursing. 

Dr.  Paul  Hoch  speaks  at  UC 

Dr.  Paul  Hoch  will  be 
guest  speaker  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  for  the 
formation  of  curriculum 
clubs,  tonight  at  7.30  in  the 
Junior  Common  Room. 

The  curriculum  clubs  will 
help  formulate  questions  ana 
s  tandards  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  a 
course. 

The  clubs  will  provide  a 
focal  point  for  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  activities  relat- 
ing to  individual  courses. 
They  will  provide  an  impor- 
tant method  of  student  rep- 
resentation to  the  faculty. 

The  committee  formed  u 
study  the  Macpherson  Re- 
port will  attempt  to  help  ia 
the  establishment  of  the 
curriculum  clubs,  but  the 
initiative  must  come  from 
the  students,  savs  Chairman 
Hersh  Ezrin  (IV  UC). 


Vote  on  CHS  Resolutions  asked 

Sir: 

What  right  does  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Students  have  to  pass  resolutions 
on  controversial  political  issues? 

The  CUS  constitution  defines  its  scope 
of  activities  as  the  understanding  coo- 
peration and  advancement  of  the  legi- 
timate interests  of  Canadian  students. 

In  the  last  few  years  it  seems  that 
CUS  has  been  intent  on  doing  just  the 
opposite  as  evidenced  by  the  many 
resignations  of  member  universities. 

The  elected  executives  of  CUS  were 
never  given  a  mandate  to  appropriate 
the  policies  of  the  now  faltering  Stu- 
dent Union  for  Peace  Action. 

They  did  not  win  on  a  platform  pres- 
surizing ttfie  Americans  to  withdraw 
from  all  Southeast  Asia,  aiding  drait 
objector  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  supporting  the  Vietnamese  by 
blood  and  fund  drives  and  participating 
in  the  communist-oriented  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students'  drive  for  an 
"International  week  of  support  for  Viet- 
nam." 


In  view  of  this  I  demand  a  separate 
campus  vote  on  each  or  all  of  the  issues 
I  mentioned. 

This  is  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause every  student  on  this  campus 
pays  a  compulsory  fee  to  CUS. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  my  money  to 
help  any  communist  front  organizations 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
more  who  feel  the  same  way. 

Juris  Dreifelds  (SGS) 

Biology  club  misrepresented 

Sir: 

I  was  disappointed  and  annoyed  to 
read  the  description  of  the  Biology 
Club  in  the  club's  section  of  this  year's 
Student  Handbook. 

In  a  tone  which  reflects  the  general 
irresponsibilityof  this  publication,  we 
are  informed  that:  "The  sole  meeting 
of  the  club  held  last  year  was  to  plan 
an  evening  of  presentations  to  high 
school  students  underscoring  the  va- 
rious activities  of  the  Biology  Club  at 
the  university.  This  year  it  plans  to 
hear  guest  speakers  discuss  current  bio- 
logical topics  and  associated  subjects." 


Although  undoubtedly  those  who  had 
hoped  to  glean  some  useful  information 
from  the  handbook  abandoned  the 
cause  long  before  reaching  the  clubs 
section,  there  may  be  some  who  have 
been  misled. 

In  hopes  of  repairing  some  of  the 
damage  which  has  been  done  to  the 
club,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fol- 
lowing corrections: 

First,  the  meetings  held  last  year 
numbered  not  one,  but  many,  these  be- 
ing held  every  three  weeks  of  term  and 
featuring  guest  speakers,  informal  di- 
scussion and  films  on  a  variety  of  bio- 
logical topics. 

In  addition  club  members  went  on 
several  outings  including  two  week-ends 
In  Algonquin  Park. 

The  "evening  of  presentations"  was 
in  actuality  a  three-day  open  house 
which  attracted  an  estimated  atten- 
dance of  over  6,000  students,  teachers 
and  members  of  the  public  at  large. 

Organized  by  the  Biology  Club  in  con- 
junction with  the  department  of  zoo- 
logy it  involved  the  participation  of  ap- 
proximately 100  students  and  many 
staff  members. 
Its  purpose  was  to  increase  aware- 


ness of  biology  and  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  many  aspects  of  this  dynamic 
science. 

This  effort  was  publicized  by  Toronto 
radio,  television  and  newspapers,  al- 
though it  received  very  little  campus 
coverage.  Incidentally,  Ibis  club  project 
has  traditionally  been  undertaken  every 
two  years;  another  open  house  is 
planned  for  1969. 

As  for  this  year's  activities,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  proposed  guest  speakers 
mentioned  the  club  also  plans  several 
tours  of  scientific  centres,  film  even- 
ings and,  of  course,  our  traditional 
weekend  outings  in  Algonquin  Park. 

Any  students  with  ah  interest  in  bio- 
logy and  in  particular,  those  in  biology 
courses,  would  find  club  participation 
enjoyable. 

Hopefully,  most  students  will  recog- 
nize the  unreliable  nature  of  the  hand- 
book, and  will  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  prejudiced  by  it. 

In  future,  SAC  might  be  well  advis- 
ed to  get  information  from  someone 
who  really  knows. 

Nancy  Harris  (111  Trin) 
President,  Biology  Club 
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By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

About  2,000  university 
students  will  be  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  St.  Andrew-Si. 
Patricg  riding  to  elect  a  re- 
presentative to  Queen's 
Parg. 

But  most  eligible  students 
have  not  yet  been  registered 
as  voters.  If  they  are  regist- 
ered, students  could  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  St. 
Andrew^St.  Patrick  contest. 

Allan  Grossman,  Progres- 
sive Conservative  incumbent. 
Leonard  Shifrin,  Liberal  can- 
didate and  Adam  Fuerslen- 
berg.  NDP  challenger,  are 
concerned  with  their  images 
on  campus. 

In  the  riding  bounded  by 
Palmerson,  University,  Du- 
pont  and  St.  Clair  Streets 
and  the  waterfront,  Ariglo- 
Sa-\ons  form  a  one-thud 
minority  while  ethnic  groups 
such  as  Italians,  Hungarians, 
West  Indians,  Greeks  and 
Chinese  are  unusually  large. 
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2000  U  of  T  students  considered  decisj 

HDP  -  Adam  Fuerstenberg        LIBERAL  -  Leonard  | 


"We  agree  that  education  is  the  key 
to  our  future,  but  we  never  do  any- 
thing about  it,"  says  NDP  candidate 
Adam  Fuerstenberg,  summarizing  his 
attack  on  the  present  government  pol- 
icies on  education  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg  is  a  young  poli- 
tical challenger.  At  28,  he  is  only  a 
few  years  out  of  University  of  Buffalo 
where  he  did  his  graduate  work. 

He  supports  the  little  man  —  the 
low  income  worker  who  has  a  home 
ripe  for  expropriation  and  university- 
age  students  that  will  have  to  find 
money  for  their  education  without 
parental  assistance. 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg  is  an  English  lec- 
turer at  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Insti- 
tute and  presently  his  timetable  prob- 
lems are  more  critical  than  those  of 
his  students. 

He's  campaigning  every  waking 
hour  while  trying  to  get  his  courses 
off  the  ground. 

Free  tuition  and  expanded  pro- 
grams of  bursaries,  scholarships  and 
loans  for  out-of-town  students  lead 
off  Mr.  Fuerstenberg's  plans  for  im- 
proving the  lot  of  university  students. 

He  feels  the  university  is  a  typical 
part  of  a  vertical  social  mosaic  when 
he  says  "80  per  cent  of  Ontario  uni- 
versity students  come  from  the  fami- 
lies in  the  upper  20  per  cent  of  in- 
come groups". 

He  feels  the  community  college  con- 
cept in  Canada  is  "baloney"  and 
doesn't  prepare  students  for  further 
education  in  universities  as  do  the 


junior  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Sir  George 
Williams  University  in  Montreal, 
Adam  Fuerstenberg  was  a  radical  in 
marching  on  Ottawa  in  1959  with  the 
Canadian  University  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament.  He  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Club  and  features  editor  of  The 
Georgian,  the  university's  weekly 
newspaper. 

But  in  the  cosmopolitan  riding  of 
St.  Andrew  -  St.  Patrick  there  are 
more  down-to-earth  issues  to  pursue 
like  the  housing  crisis. 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg  wants  to  protect 
homeowners  from  expropriation  and 
give  apartment  dwellers  a  bill  of 
rights  to  protect  them  from  powerful 
landlords. 

He  also  advocates  a  price  review 
board  to  protect  the  consumer,  espe- 
cially in  the  supermarket,  from  un- 
reasonable price  increases. 


Liberal  candidate  Leonard  Shifrin 
is  the  St.  Andrew  -  St.  Patrick  con- 
tender who  is  most  responsible  in 
students  council  president  Tom  Faulk- 
ner's eyes  for  the  move  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  vote  in  this  riding. 

Having  graduated  from  U  of  T  law 
school  in  1965,  Mr.  Shifrin  still  has 
one  foot  in  the  university  and  seems 
more  aware  of  student  problems  than 
either  of  the  other  candidates. 

St.  Andrew  -  St.  Patrick  is  a  pre- 
dominantly Liberal  and  Conservative 
riding,  judging  from  the  1963  election 
results.  If  Mr.  Grossman  falls,  Mr. 
Shifrin  will  likely  be  the  man  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

"Equality  of  opportunity"  is  his 
slogan  for  educational  reform  in  this 
riding.  Mr.  Shifrin  admits  it  is  a 
cliched  concept  but  most  relevant  in 
a  riding  where  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
torate could  be  classified  as  ethnic. 

He  wants  pre-school  equality  pro- 
grams to  begin  at  age  3  because  the 
large  number  of  children  in  this  rid- 
ing grow  up  in  "culturally  deprived 
environments". 

Quoting  reports  of  American  stud- 
ies in  education,  Mr.  Shifrin  says  the 
IQ  of  an  adult  from  a  culturally- 
deprived  environment  is  20  points 
lower  than  that  of  an  adult  that  grew 
up  in  a  more  affluent  middle  class 
background. 

More    ambitious    pre-school  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  eliminate  this 
IQ  gap,  Shifrin  said. 
He  also  feels  that  the  child  from  a 
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&  *      Vietnam  elections  reveal  an  A 


Tran  Van  Dinh,  44,  fought  against 
the  French  during  the  Resistance  War. 
He  later  joined  the  South  Vietnamese 
foreign  service  and  has  served  in  sev- 
eral Asian  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. His  last  post  was  charge  d' affairs 
and  acting  ambassador  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  United  States. 

He  now  lives  in  Washington,  where 
he  is  a  correspondent  for  the  Saigon 
Post.  He  says,  however,  that  his  dis- 
patches are  rarely  published,  as  they 
are  usually  censored  by  the  Saigon 
government. 

The  opinions  expressed  are  not  nec- 
essarily those  of  The  Varsity, 


By  TRAN  VAN  DINH 

Politics  in  South  Vietnam  in  recent  years 
have  always  had  elements  of  a  tragi-comedy. 

As  the  main  theme  of  the  play  is  democ- 
racy", and  the  interested  audience  "Ameri- 
can", the  actors  have  to  wear  a  mask  to  suit 
the  purpose.  The  mask  is  "elections".  Bal- 
loting would  take  place  —  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  people  would  vote.  Washington  would 
call  it  a  success  until  the  stage  collapsed, 
leaving  dead  bodies  and  broken  furniture 
on  the  scene. 

For  the  seventh  time  (two  Presidential 
elections  in  1955  and  1961;  four  legislature 
elections  in  1956,  1959,  1963  and  1966)  since 
Vietnam  was  divided  temporarily  by  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreements,  the  tired  people 
of  South  Vietnam  went  to  the  polls. 

On  Sept.  3,  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  83  per 
cent  of  5,853,251  voters  proceeded  to  8,824 
polling  places  to  cast  their  votes  to  elect  a 
president,  a  vice-president  and  60  senators. 
The  number  of  registered  voters  had  jump- 
ed from  5,553,251  in  one  month  to  the  pres- 
ent 5,853,251. 

"We  are  prolific  in  Vietnam  but  not  that 
prolific,"  said  Tran  Van  Huong,  a  civilian 
candidate  who  finished  fourth.  Replied  Gen- 
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eral  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  the  head  of  state 
and  military  candidate.  "Some  soldiers  have 
been  given  two  voting  cards". 

The  voter  was  given  ballots,  one  for  each 
presidential  ticket  (consisting  of  two  names, 
president  and  vice  president,  with  one  sym- 
bol) and  then  48  other  ballots,  one  for  each 
senatorial  slate  (10  names  on  each).  He 
had  gone  over  502  names  (22  presidential, 
480  for  senatorial). 

He  could  hardly  be  that  fast  a  reader,  but 
he  did  not  care.  He  looked  at  the  familiar 
policeman  who  would  be  around  in  his  lo- 
cality long  after  the  election  day. 

POLICE  PROTECT  VOTERS 

General  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  the  chief  of 
police,  had  declared  Aug.  22:  "National  po- 
licemen will  be  stationed  inside  and  outside 
booths  all  over  the  country.  As  the  national 
police  are  the  people  in  closest  contact  with 
the  lowest  echelon,  there  will  be  police  tell- 
ing them  where  to  vote,  how  to  vote  and 
when  to  vote".  (Saigon  Post,  Aug.  23,  1967.) 

The  Vietnamese  voter  was  a  captive  voter: 
the  police  stamped  his  registration  card  and 
anyone  subsequently  searched  (a  routine  in 
South  Vietnam)  and  found  without  the  elec- 
tion day  stamp  on  his  card  was  in  danger 
of  automatic  classification  as  a  Viet  Cong 
and  subjected  to  prison  or  death. 

Even  with  these  precautions  the  military 
junta  was  not  sure.  Dictators  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  are  afraid  of  their  own 
people. 

On  the  eve  of  election  day,  two  dailies  in 
Saigon,  the  Than  Chung  (Sacred  Bell)  and 
the  Sang  (Light),  were  closed.  Three  weeks 
earlier,  another  daily,  the  Dan  Chung 
(People),  was  shut  down.  All  these  despite 
the  facts  that  officially  censorship  was  abol- 
ished and  that  the  Constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Several  officers,  among  them  Brigadier- 
General  Phan  Trong  Chinh  (commander  of 
the  25th  division  near  Saigon)  and  Colonel 
Pham  Van  Lieu  (former  chief  of  police), 
were  put  under  house  arrest. 

Several  students  (mostly  Buddhists)  dis- 
appeared from  their  homes,  some  imprison- 
ed, some  liquidated. 


LBJ  gives  thumbs-up  sue 


Declared  General  Thieu  when  as 
the  closure  of  the  newspapers:  » 
democracy,  one  has  the  right  to 
newspapers  that  aid  one's  encmi^ 
Echoed  Chief  of  Police  Loan:  "D* 
is  fine  for  the  politicians,  but  n*j| 
national  discipline."  (Wasbir 
Sept.  3,  1967). 

HOW  FREE  IS  FREE 
General  Ky  much  earlier  had 
specific  on  "democracy"  and 
might  respond  militarily  if  a  civil 
policies  he  disagreed  with  won  !»  | 
"In  any  democratic  country,  yoUi 
right  to  disagree  with  the  views  » 
(New  York  Times,  May  14,  1967). 

And  on  July  27,  1967,  General  Ma 
"If  any  opposition  ticket  in  Soul'1  , 
presidential  elections  should  WjD 
ery,  we  will  overthrow  it." 

Who  else  in  South  Vietnam  "j 
tricks  but  the  junta  itself?  Gffl 
threat  came  at  the  lime  when,  a*  j 
tion,  a  "military  committee"  was  ^ 
serve  as  a  kitchen  cabinet  for  tbj 
tary  government  if  the  Thieu-Ky  1 


to  win.  In  the  most  likely  case 


losing,  the  committee  would  sen 
throw  the  civilian  elected  as  Pre^ 
All  these  unnecessary  precau 
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lommunity,  Mr.  Shifrin 

•sity  student,  he  offers 
free  tuition, 
ible  to  justify  univcr- 
.  the  arguments 
tion  were  used  in  the 
tuition  in  public  and 
Lis  was  called  for." 
[advocates  service  of- 
Jing  so  people  can  get 
ough  the  government 
the  "bureaucratic  run- 

*on't  take  advantage 
services  because  they 
re  to  ask  for  informa- 


AC.  -  Allan  Grossman 


ii 


Shifrin's  six  years 
is  actively  involved  in 
:1  groups,  wrote  for 
debated  the  intercol- 


Although  Mr.  Grossman  is  the  min- 
ister  for  reform  institutions,  he  step- 
ped out  of  his  portfolio  last  week  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  education. 

In  an  education-conscious  riding 
with  up  to  2,000  university  students 
voting  for  the  first  time  and  Mr. 
Grossman's  plurality  at  about  1,600 
(the  combined  Conservative  plurality 
for  the  old  ridings  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Patrick),  it  is  proper  that  Mr. 
Grossman  should  have  some  views  on 
education. 

An  interesting  observation  here  is 
that  the  combined  age  of  Mr.  Gross- 
man's NDP  and  Liberal  challengers  is 
the  same  as  Mr.  Grossman's— 56. 

The  effect  of  the  age  gap  could  be 
a  decisive  factor  in  Mr.  Grossman's 
re-election  or  defeat.  Since  university 
students  generally  identify  more  read- 
ily with  young  candidates  advocating 
changes  rather  than  older  more  com- 
placent government  members,  Mr. 
Shifrin  and  Mr.  Fuerstenberg  should 
do  belter  on  campus  than  Mr.  Gross- 
man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Progressive 
Conservative  club  at  V  of  T  is  a  well- 
oiled  political  vehicle  of  the  national 
party  and  projects  a  solid  image  on 
campus  (although  at  time  the  older 
Tories  have  denounced  them  as  radi- 
cal subversives). 

But  if  students  don't  register  for 
the  election  —  many  of  them  must 
change  their  riding  by  signing  affi- 
davits, appear  before  revising  officers 
and  present  certificates  when  they 
vote  —  speculation  about  Mr.  Gross- 


man's popularity  on  campus  is  point- 
less. 

Mr.  Grossman  feels  he  will  win  on 
campus  but  so  do  the  other  two  can- 
didates. 

Replying  to  questions  on  govern- 
ment improvements  in  education  Mr. 
Grossman  said  the  active  awareness 
some  students  are  taking  in  the  elec- 
tion is  a  tribute  to  effective  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  province. 

"The  questions  students  are  asking 
today,  the  opinions  they  are  giving  are 
evidence,  in  my  mind,  that  the  educa- 
tional system  is  a  damn  good  one," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Grossman  points  to  educational 
breakthroughs  in  the  use  of  special 
electronic  equipment  for  teaching  in 
public  schools  like  Ogden  School, 
King  Edward  and  Lord  Lansdowne. 

With  regard  to  the  housing  crisis, 
Mr.  Grossman  says  Ontario's  wealth 
and  success  is  responsible.  Mr.  Gross- 
man apparently  means  that  present 
government  has  promoted  the  wealth 
and  success  of  the  province. 

"Everybody  wants  to  come  to  On- 
tario —  this  creates  high  prices  and 
competition  in  the  housing  market." 

Mr.  Grossman  looks  toward  the 
Home  Ownership  Made  Easy  Plan  and 
Alexander  Park  project  as  govern- 
ment solutions  to  the  problem. 


rican  tragic -comedy  *^r*iV 


■  »o  onlookers  over  Viet-nam  election  results. 


abon  i 


m 
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taken  even  when  possible  competitors  wre 
excluded  in  advance  from  the  race.  Gensral 
Duong  Van  Minh  (Big  Minh),  former  chief 
of  state,  and  Dr.  Au  Truong  Thanh,  foi ~i\e- 
minister  of  economy  and  finance,  who  p'an- 
ned  to  run  on  a  peace  platform,  were 
ned  from  running. 

ALL  VIET  NAM  A  STAGE 

So  the  stage  was  all  set  for  the  Sept.  3 
show.  Washington  added  the  final  touch  by 
sending  a  22-man  Presidential  mission 
guided  by  former  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  had  openly  favoured  military 
regimes  in  South  Vietnam.  The  mission 
members,  fSted  by  the  Saigon  governme  and 
fne  U.S.  Embassy,  escorted  by  government 
agents,  and  communicating  with  the  people 
through  government  interpreters,  toured 
half  a  dozen  polling  stations  (of  a  total 
°j824)  and  passed  its  verdict:  good  show. 
Good,  orderly,  wholesome,"  declared  Am- 
bassador Lodge. 

The  results  of  the  elections,  83  per  cent 
ot  the  people  voted  (exactly  as  predicted  by 
jhe  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon),  and  the  Tnieu- 
Ky  military  ticket  won  with  35  per  cent  of 
the  votes.  Already  seven  out  of  10  civilian 
candidates  have  lodged  protests  of  fraud 
with  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  will 
have  until  Oct.  2  to  certify  the  validity  of  the 


elections.  Dr.  Phan  Khac  Suu,  the  civilian 
candidate  who  finished  third  and  who 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly complained  that  in  many  areas,  his 
workers  had  estimated  the  turnrut  at  only 
10  per  cent. 

PEACE  VOTE  SECOND 

One  development  which  surprised  Wash 
inglon  was  the  fact  that  a  Saigon  lawyer, 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  who  campaigned  on  the 
platform  of  peace  and  anti-miltiarism  in  the 
clearest  terms  possible,  finished  second  with 
17  per  cent  of  the  votes. 

Of  all  the  11  candidates,  only  one  advo- 
cated war.  Even  General  Thieu  talked  about 
peace  and  negotiations.  But  the  Vietnamese 
have  no  voice  in  this  war.  Lamented  column 
ist  Joseph  Kraft  from  Saigon: 

"But  as  long  as  Saigon  thinks  victory,  it 
is  very  hard  for  Washington  to  move  toward 
settlement.  And  thus  the  present  outlook, 
despite  the  new  setting  created  by  the  elec 
lions,  remains  barren." 

Washington  and  Saigon  think  not  just  vie 
lory;  they  expect  "representative  democratic 
government"  to  emerge  even  with  the  old 
cast.  But  the  Sept.  3  election  is  only  the 
first  act  of  the  show. 

More  will  come:  There  will  be  in  ensuing 
weeks  a  deadly  struggle  between  President 
Thieu  and  Vice-Air  Marshall  Ky,  now  to  be- 
come the  number  two  man  in  the  govern- 
ment. 1  think  Ky  will  not  willingly  accept 
the  figurehead  position  as  vice-president, 
and,  as  a  vice-president  should,  give  up  both 
the  premiership  and  the  air  command  with 
the  profits  and  powers  these  two  functions 
provide.  But  Thieu,  cunning  and  less  talk- 
ative, may  strike  first. 

There  will  be  organized  opposition  which 
logically  will  join  the  Buddhists  who  are  pre- 
paring for  their  coming  struggle  against  the 
illegal,  unjust  Buddhist  Charter  imposed  on 
them  by  the  junta  July  18. 

In  the  final  act  of  the  show,  there  will  be 
a  lone  actor:  the  U.S.  and  its  suffocating 
military  might  against  a  background  of 
dead  boides  and  burned  villages  in  a  desert- 
ed Vietnam. 


JAY  K.  HOFFMAN  PRESENTS 

RAVI 
SHANKAR 


accompanied  by 
ALLA  RAKHA,  tabla 

MASSEY  HALL 

ON  SEPT.  30,  8  P.M. 

$2.50,  $3.50,  $4.50 
SAM  THE  RECORD  MAN 

347   YONGE  STREET 
MASSEY  HALL 
178  VICTORIA  STREET 


DEATH 

Rides  on  Two  Wheels 

In  1964,  in  Ontario,  there  were 
867  accidents  involving  motor- 
cycles. For  1966,  the  figure  shot 
up  to  3795.  Today,  a  motor- 
cyclist's chances  of  being  killed 
are  roughly  five  times  greater 
than  those  of  an  automobile 
driver!  A  timely  article  in  Oc- 
tober Reader's  Digest  tells  the 
3  Key  Steps  that  are  needed  to 
control  what  surgeons  call  the 
"new  epidemic".  It's  hard  to 
imagine,  but  did  you  know  that 
many  motorcyclists  don't  want 
to  wear  helmets?  This  article 
reveals  why  24  percent  of  the 
accident  victims  are  passengers 
. . .  and  lists  safety  devices  rec- 
ommended by  experts.  If  you 
are  the  parent  of  a  motor- 
cyclist, don't  miss  this  import- 
ant article  in  October  Reader's 
Digest,  now  on  sale. 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  POSITIONS 


OF 


2  CO -EDITORS  2 

ARTS 

COURSES 

EDITOR 

SCIENCE 
COURSES 
EDITOR 

FOR  THE  1967-68 


E 


HONORARIA  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
PLUS  SALARIES  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED 
AT  THE  SAC  OFFICE 

Interviews  to  be  arranged 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
PLEASE  CONTACT 

LAUREL  SEFTON  -  924-2121 
MARTHA  TRACEY  -  923-6221 

ALL  STUDENTS 
INTERESTED  IN  DEVELOPING 

THIS  PROGRAM  THIS  YEAR 
LEAVE  YOUR  NAME 

AT  THE  SAC  OFFICE 

923-6221 
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NOMINATIONS  HOW  OPCN 

FOR  3  FIRST-YEAR.  REPS  AND 
1  VICE-PRESIDENT  ON  UC  LIT. 

Forms  &  Information  available  ot  Lit  Office 

Nominations  close  3:30  p.m.  Oet..2 
Election  -  Oct.  9 


Nixon  forsees  no  tuition  in  10  years 


NEW! 


INNOVATION  RESTAURANT 


THE 

220  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 

Where  Students  Always  Dine 

LUNCH  —  AFTER-SCHOOL  —  DINNER 

5  MINUTES  FROM  CAMPUS 


EVERYBODY  WELCOME 

OUTING 

CLUB 
GENERAL 
MEETING 

CODY  HALL— SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
THURS.  SEPT.  28-8  PM 

FREE  COFFEE  &  DONUTS 


Looking  For  A  Place  To  Play  Bridge 

DON'T  GO  TO  THE  INNOVATION 

GO  TO 

DADDY'S  DOWNSTAIRS 

220  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 


HAMBURGERS  45c        HOT  DOGS  30c 

FREE  DRINKS !    (SOFT)  DANCING 
OPENS  AT  11:00  A.M. 


By  DAVID  FRANK 

Robert  Nixon,  leader  ul 
the  Ontario  Liberal  paity, 
yesterday  carried  his  elec- 
tion campaign  to  the  cam- 
pus, predicting  that  univer- 
sity tuition  will  be  free  with 
in  10  years. 

"But  for  the  present,"  he 
said,  "we  Liberals  have  set 


tax  reform  in  the  financing 
of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  our  priority  " 

Mr.  Nixon  was  accompan- 
ied by  the  St.  Andrew-Si. 
Patrick  candidate,  Len  Shif- 
rin,  and  about  20  placard- 
bearing  campus  Liberals  as 
he  made  his  whirlwind  tour. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  "most 
of  the  students  at  universi- 


Robert  Nixon,  leader  of  the  Onterio  Liberal  Party 


ties  come  from  well-to-do 
families"  and  that  both  the 
federal  and  provincial  Liber- 
al parties  are  pledged  to 
eliminate  this  situation. 

Although  he  met  few  stu- 
dents who  were  of  voting 
age,  Mr.  Nixon  stopped  fre- 
quently to  introduce  himself 
and  answer  questions. 

Mi".  Nixon  said  he  "saw 
nothing  wrong"  with  thi 
Students  Administrative 
Council's  supporting  the  dis 
tribution  of  birth-control  in- 
formation on  campus. 

He  pointed  out  that  sever- 
al birth-control  clinics  are  in 
operation  in  spite  of  federal 
law. 

Mr.  Nixon  criticized 
POSAP,  the  provincial  plan 
which  provides  loans  and 
grants  to  students. 

"The  grant  part  of  this 
program  must  be  empha- 
sized," he  said.  "It  is  through 
this  program  that  we  can 
work  towards  the  elimina- 
tion of  tuition  fees." 

Mr!  Nixon  rejected  what 
he  called  Premier  John  Ro- 
barts'  attitude  that  the  nec- 
essity of  "paying  tuition  fees 
builds  up  the  moral  fibre 
of  youth." 

The  Liberal  accent  is  on 
vouth  said  Mr.  Shifrin.  28. 
who  called  Mr.  Nixon  the 
only  political  leader  "who, 
when  you  refer  to  the  post- 
war years,  knows  you  are 
talking  about  the  Second 
World  War." 


SAC  rep  opposes  draft  dodger  aid 


for  quality 
and 
service 
shop  at 

IV"  -s 

headquarters  for  u  of  t  jackets  and  sweatshirts  at  special 
student  prices 

A  member  of  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  has 
his  own  draft  dodger  propo- 
|  sal  for  next  Wednesday's  SAC 
meeting. 

Shelley  Goodman  (HI 


APSC)  has  drawn  up  a  res- 
olution opposing  proposals 
that  SAC  supply  financial 
aid  to  American  draft  dod- 
gers coming  to  Canada. 
The  resolution  says: 


Intellectuals  are  compulsive:  Feuer 


Intellectuals  should  not  be 
allowed  to  gain  political 
power,  says  Professor  Lewis 
Feuer  of  the  sociology  de- 
partment. 

Prof.  Feuer  told  a  Hillel 
meeting  Monday  that  many 
dictators  are  intellectuals, 
such  as  Mao  Tse  Tung  and 
Wwame  Nkrumah. 

"Intellectuals    are  men 
driven  by  compulsions  and 
they  take  naturally  to  totali- 
tarian politics,"  he  said. 
"This  means  people  who 


disagree  with  them  may  be 
labelled  anti-scientific  and 
liquidated." 

Prof.  Feuer  said  the  liber- 
al's best  friend  is  the  middle 
class  which  does  not  mind 
people  who  are  different. 

He  described  the  New  Left 
as  a  generational  revolt  wiTh 
nothing  to  revolt  against  and 
few  real  challenges  to  meet. 

A  "New  Right"  could  form 
if  leftists  use  violent  means 
to  attain  their  non-existent 
ends,  he  warned. 


U  of  M  begins  point  grade  system 


"Whereas  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  has  al- 
ways interfered  with  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  friendly 
"And  since  one  of  these 
friendly  powers,  namely  the 
United  States,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  costly  war,  it  is 
unable  to  satisfactorily  en- 
force its  federal  laws 
through  lack  of  funds; 

"This  council  therefore  de- 
sires to  donate  $500  to  the 
federal  government  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  to 
apprehend  and  prosecute 
draft  dodgers." 

"It  is  none  of  SAC's  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  Uni- 
ted States'  policy,"  Good- 
man said  in  an  interview. 

"If  SAC  wants  to  spend 
the  money,  then  send  medi- 
cal supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam. The  draft  dodgers  are 
not  our  problem.  Don't  soli- 
cit them." 
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WINNIPEG  (Special)  — 
A  new  grade-point  system  re- 
places the  old  percentage 
system  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba  this  fall. 

Designed  to  produce  greater 
uniformity  of  marking 
standards  among  courses, 
the  system  involves  grade 
points  ranging  from  0  to  15, 
which  represent  grades  of 
F  to  A  plus. 

A  greater  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  viewing  the  stu- 


dent's curriculum  as  a 
whole,  so  that  failure  in  one 
area  will  not  assume  as 
much  importance. 

In  a  three-year  course,  the 
student  will  be  allowed  to 
write  23  examinations,  of 
which  he  must  pass  15  with 
a  total  of  30  grade  points. 

This  system  will  eliminate 
supplementary  exams  and 
failing  out  early  because  of 
freshman  carelessness. 


Sex  in  kindergarten 

Sex  education  should  start 
at  the  kindergarten  level, 
says  Barry  Lowes,  Metropol- 
itan Toronto  school  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Lowes  criticized  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  timidity  toward 
sex  during  an  address  to 
2,500  doctors,  clergymen  and 
educators. 

"Kindergarten  is  late,  but 
it  is  here  we  must  start." 


FROM  THE  HINTERLANDS 


••• 


U  of  W  holds  race  relations  talk 


WATERLOO  (VNS)  —  The  federa- 
tion of  students  ot  the  University  of  Wat- 
erloo will  hold  a  six-day  seminar  on  the 
future  of  race  relations  in  Ontario. 

The  seminar,  to  be  held  Oct.  17-22,  is 
sponsored  by  the  Native  Canadian  Affairs 
Committee  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  the  Canadian  Indian  Youth  Council. 
It  is  restricted  to  Indians  and  to  Ontario 
students 

A  leaflet  announcing  the  seminar  says: 
"The  white  society  must  be  willing 
to  offer  its  assistance  to  these  young  (In- 


dian) leaders.  The  young  Indians  must  \ 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  such  sugges 
lions  as  are  made. 

Therefore,  the  relationship  must  be 
one  which  has  for  its  background  an  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  culture  and 
heritage,  a  knowledge  and  respect  for 
each  other  as  humans  and  equals." 

"The  present  seminar  is  an  attempt 
to  construct  an  atmosphere  in  iwhich  thi* 
relationship  can  be  examined  and  re-ex- 
amined, in  which  Indian  and  non-Indian 
youth  can  get  to  know  each  other's  ideas." 


No  nominees  for  new  U6C  senate  seats 


VANCOUVER  (CUP)  —  Students  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  seem 
reluctant  to  make  use  of  their  new  seats 
|  on  the  university's  senate. 

After  years  of  lobbying  bv  students 
j  and  proponents  of  academic  reform,  the 
|  senate  decided  last  May  to  allow  student 
!  representation  on  the  university's  high- 
|  est  academic  body.  But  so  far  no  nomina- 
|  tions  for  student  senators  have  appeared. 

Nominations  have  been  open  since 
j  the  first  day  of  registration,  with  elections 


planned  for  some  time  before  Oct.  31. 
A  candidate  must  have  attained  second- 
class  standing  in  a  full  program  of  studies 
in  the  winter  session  preceding  his  elec- 
tion. 

There  will  be  separate  ballots  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

Three  senators  will  be  elected  by  the 
undergraduates.  The  candidate  polling 
the  most  votes  will  serve  for  two  years 
and  the  next  two  will  retain  office  for 
one  year. 


NLF  reps  will  tour  Canadian  campuses 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  arrived  in  Mont- 
real yesterday  to  begin  a  tour  of  Cana- 
dian campuses. 

The  visit  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students,  so  Canadian 
students  can  become  "acquainted  first- 
hand with  the  position  of  the  NLF  in  that 
war,  and  may  personally  question  the 


rationale  behind  the  NLF's  actions  in  the 
war." 

During  the  3 1st  CUS  Congress  a  mo- 
tion was  passed  proposing  a  program  of 
Vietnam  awareness. 

The  NLF  representatives  are  sched- 
uled to  visit  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  the  University  of  Calgary,  and  arran- 
gements now  are  being  made  to  visit 
other  campuses. 

They  are  scheduled  to  stay  in  Canada 
for  about  two  weeks. 


Greece  holds  trial  for  prisoners 


ATHENS  (Special)  —  Greece's  mili- 
tary government  has  decided  to  put  on 
trial  some  of  the  estimated  2,400  political 
prisoners,  many  of  them  youth  and  stu- 
dent leaders,  arrested  since  the  junta  took 
power  five  months  ago. 

The  Athens  military  court  last  month 
passed  sentence  on  34  members  of  the 
youth  wing  of  the  banned  Centre  Union 
party.  They  were  charged  with  disobeying 
military  orders,  insulting  authorities  and 
spreading  false  information. 

Four  of  the  group  were  heavily  fined 
and  sentenced  to  nine  years  in  prison. 

Youth  and  students  are  under  con- 
stant government  surveillance  to  ensure 

CCF  leader  promises  free  tuition 

SASKATOON  (CUP)  —  W.  S.  Lloyd, 
leader  of  the  Saskatchewan  CCF,  prom- 
ises free  tuition  if  he  is  victorious  in  the 
Oct.  11  provincial  election. 

Making  a  strong  bid  for  the  support 
of  the  young  people,  he  has  presented  a 
plan  calling  for  technical  and  financial 
aid  to  ease  the  serious  housing  situation. 

He  proposed  a  Saskatchewan  Youth 
Council  to  enable  young  people  to  have  a 
voice  in  programs,  policies  and  curricula 
of  high  schools  and  universities. 

Among  other  functions  of  the  coun- 
cil would  be  "Youth  Centres,"  a  "Youth 
Safety  Council,"  and  a  "summer  job  bank 
to  provide  summer  employment  for  stu- 
dents." 

He  said  the  Council  "would  advise 
the  government  on  all  programs  concern- 
ing young  people." 


conformity  to  strict  regulations  on  con- 
duct, clothing  and  the  expression  of  op- 
inion. 

The  secretariat  of  the  World  Univer- 
sity Service  at  Geneva  has  expressed  con- 
cern "for  the  welfare  of  students  detained 
by  the  regime  in  concentration  camps  on 
the  Aegean  Islands"  and  has  sought  to 
make  official  contact  with  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment "in  order  to  obtain  information 
about  the  conditions  and  the  needs  of 
these  detained  students." 

A  two-man  mission  sent  to  Greece  by 
the  World  Assembly  of  Youth  at  Brus- 
sels reported  "there  is  a  considerable 
uncertainty  about  what  might  happen 
when  the  schools  and  universities  are 
scheduled  to  reopen  in  the  fall." 

The  government  has  announced  its 
intention  of  suspending  teachers  who  do 
not  meet  its  "loyalty"  standards  and  ot 
closely  controlling  textbooks  and  curri- 
cula. 

Lakehead  now  offers  grad  programs 

PORT  ARTHUR  (VNS)  —  Lakehead  j 

University  this  fall  is  offering  its  first  ] 

graduate  programs,  President  W.  G.  Tarn-  \ 
blyn  has  announced. 

The  programs,  leading  to  degrees  in  \ 

English,  physics,  psychology  and  mathe-  j 

matics,  will  be  assessed  in  the  light  of  \ 

their  importance  to  northwestern  On-  [ 
tario. 

The  university  Senate  has  delayed  in-  j: 

stitution  of  a  graduate  program  until  j; 

certain  of  the  adequacy  of  faculty  and  jj 
research  facilities. 


Library  Instruction 
for 

Graduate  Students 

The  Reference  Depart- 
ment of  the  University 
Library  is  offering  in- 
struction to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  refer- 
ence materials.  Separate 
talks  will  be  available  for 
Humanities  and  for  Social 
Sciences.  Apply  in  the  Re- 
ference Deportment  to 
sign  for  a  class  as  soon  as 
possible. 


TECHNICAL  AND  1 
CLERICAL  EMPLOYEES 

Why  should  you 
be  left  out? 

Other  groups  of  employees  ot 
the  University  of  Toronto  share 
their  employment  problems.  The 
professors,  for  instance,  have 
their  own  association  and  the 
maintenance  and  service  stoffs 
belong  to  a  union.  You  ore  the 
only  groups  which  hove  no  re- 
presentation. 

Why  not  get  with  it?  Join  The 
Civil  Service  Association  of  On- 
tario (Inc.). 

We  con  help  you  out  ! 

For  Information,  write  or  phone:  The 
Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario 
(Inc.),  15  St.  Mary  Street  Toronto 
S,  Ontario,  927-6950 


5:30  SANDWICH  SHOW 

 THIS  WEEK- 


Alain  Resnais'. 


Hiuoshirna...MoriAmouu 

. .  .a  remembrance  of 
love  past. .  . 


WEEKDAYS  AT 
5:30  PM 


COLES 


3 HANDY 
LOCATIONS 

•  726  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  BLOOR 

•  299  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  DUNDAS 

•  370  BLOOR  ST.W. 
AT  WALMER  RD. 


FANTASTIC  SAVINGS 
ON  TECHNICAL  and 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 


COLES  huge  Technical  &  Reference  Book  Department  ts 
loaded  with  the  biggest  money  saving  values  ever  . . . 
on  books  to  interest  everyone  1 


.  .  COLES  PRICE  1.49 
.  .  COLES  PRICE  2.49 


WORKBOOK  IN  ECONOMICS 

M.  Joseph  &  N.  Seeber.  Pub.  at  3.95.  .  . . 
CONTEMPORARY  EUROPE:  A  HISTORY 

H.  Stuort  Hughes,  Pub.  ot  7.50  

SENTENCE  MASTERY 

J.  S.  Romine.Pub.  Ot  1.95    COLES  RPICE  .79 

ECONOMIC  THEORY  AND  OPERATIONS  ANALYSIS 

W.  J.  Boomol.  Pub.  at  7.95    COLES  PRICE  1-50 

THE  BIOTIC  WORLD  AND  MAN 

L.  J.  Milne  &  M.  J.  Milne.  Pub.  ot  8.50    COLES  PRICE  1.89 

THE  GREAT  ISSUES  OF  POLITICS 

L.  Lipson.  Pub.  at  6.95    COLES  PRICE  1.29 

THE  FAR  EAST 

P.  H.  Clyde.Pub.  ot  6.95    COLES  PRICE  1.69 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING 

H.  A.  hinney  &  H.  E.  Miller.  Pub.  ot  7.95  COLES  PRICE  2.98 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  INTERACTION  OF  EXPERIMENTS  AND  IDEAS 

Pub.  at  7.95    COLES  PRICE  2.49 

ECONOMICS:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANALYSIS  AND  POLICY 

G.  L.  Bach.  Pub.  ot  8.95   COLES  PRICE  2.50 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

G,  Shortley  &  D.  Williams.  Pub.  at  7.95    COLES  PRICE  2.49 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

B.  W.  Anderson.  Pub.  at  6.95   COLES  PRICE  2.50 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

B.  Kimpel.  Pub.  ot  3.75    COLES  PRICE  .49 

INSURANCE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES 

R.  Riegel  &  J .  S.  Miller.  Pub.  at  7.50    COLES  PRICE  1.95 

ALLIANCE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS  AND  THE  PEASANTRY 

V.  I.  Lenin.  Pub.  at  3.50  COLES  PRICE  .59 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FINITE  MATHEMATICS 

J.  Kemeny,  J.  L.  Snell  &  G.  L.  Thompson. 

Pub.  at  6.95    COLES  PRICE  1.49 

HERITAGE  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

J.  L.  Beatty  &  B.  A.  Johnson.  Pub.  at  7.50   COLES  PRICE  1.95 

SOLUTION  AND  ANSWERS  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING 

H.  A.  Finney  &  H.  E.  Miller.  Pub.  at  7.95   COLES  PRICE  1.95 

THE  POEM  A  CRITICAL  ANTHOLOGY 

J.  Miles.  Pub.  at  3.95    COLES  PRICE  .99 

THE  NEW  CLASS.  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  SYSTEM 

Milbvan  Djilas.  Pub.  ot  3.95    COLES  PRICE  -99 

JUDAISM 

A.   Hertzberg.   Pub.  ot  4  95    COLES  PRICE  1.39 

PROTESTANTISM 

}.  I.  Dunston.  Pub.  at  4.95  .    COLES  PRICE  1.39 

CATHOLICISM 

G.  Brant.  Pub.  ot  4.95  ...   

HINDUISM 

L.  Renou.  Pub.  at  4.95  

ISLAM 

J.  A.  Williams.  Pub.  ot  4.95  

BUDDHISM 

R.  A.  Gard.  Pub.  at  4.95  


COLES  PRICE  1.39 
COLES  PRICE  1.39 


COLES  PRICE  1.39 
COLES  PRICE  1.39 


COLES  VISIT  OUR  PAPERBACK  BOOKSHOP 
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HERE  AND  NOW 


HART     HOUSE  DEBATE 

Thvn     Stfpf    28th  .  Debates  Room  -  8  p.m. 

TOPIC 

"VIOLENCE  IS  THE  ONLY  LANGUAGE  THE  WHITE  MAN  UNDERSTANDS" 

Henororv  Visitor 

AUSTIN  C.  CLARKE 

todies  mo>  ottend  and  participate 


U  of  T  DRAMA  COMMITTEE 

MEETING 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  28 

3:00 

HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  ROOM 

for  oil  interested  in  participating  in  the  drama  productions  sche- 
duled for  the  year  (we  need  actors,  directors,  set  designers,  prod- 
ucers, costume-makers,  etc.) 

COME  &  LEARN  ABOUT  OUR  EXCITING  PLANS  OR 
COME  TO  ADD  YOUR  OWN  SUGGESTIONS. 


PHOTOGS 
ARE  NEEDED 

PHOTOGRAPHERS!  La  Dol- 
ce Vita  awaits  you  af  The  I 
Varsity.  Learn  all  about  the 
exciting,  dangerous  world  at 
a  MUST  meeting  at  1.07 
pm.  today  91  St.  George  St. 


UKRAINIAN 
STUDENT'S  CLUB 

FIRST  MEETING 
HART  HOUSE 

EAST  COMMON  ROOM 

SEPT.  28    8  P.M. 

REFRESHMENTS 
ALL  WELCOME 


There  are  Only  91  shirts 
on  this  picture! 


THERE  ARE  2,506  MORE  SHIRTS  ON  VIEW  AT  STUDIO 
267,  267  YONGE  STREET  WHERE  ALL  THE  ACTION  IS. 
GANT,  HATHAWAY,  STUDIO'S  OWN— ALL  BOUGHT  WITH 
THE  CAMPUS  CROWD  IN  MIND.  10%  REDUCTION  PRIVI- 
LEGES OFFERED  TO  ALL  STUDENTS 


Applicotlons  for  Harvard  and  Tar- 
heel Exchanges  available  in  SAC  of- 
fice. Deadline  is  Friday. 

1  p.m. 

Robert  Campbell:  a  discussion  of 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
Atlantic  provinces.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

1  p.m. 

Alan  Eagleson,  MPP,  at  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive club.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1071. 

1  p.m. 

Yavrteh  lecture.  L.  Zoberman  on  the 
importance  of  Tefillin.  Rm.  2129  Sid- 
ney Smith. 

1  p.m. 

Vietnam  debate  sponsored  by  cam- 
pus political  clubs.  At  Hart  House 
flagpole. 


Instabilities  in  High  Intensity  Light 
Beams.  In  Rm.  103.  McLennan  Phy- 
sical Laboratories. 


Allan  Grossman,  MPP,  will  be  pre- 
sent at  an  informmal  election  meeting 
Rhodes  Room,  Trinity  College. 

7:30  p.m. 

Ann  Groves  will  demonstrate  Bha- 
rath-Natyam,  a  classical  Indian  dance. 
International  Student  Centre,  33  St. 
Seorge  St. 

7:30  p.m. 

Professor  Paul  Hoch:  discussion  of 
.he  Macpherson  Report — the  implemen- 
tation of  the  report  and  the  forma' 
tion  of  curriculum  committees  or 
campus.  All  interested  welcome.  Junioi 
Common  Room,  University  College 


Films  on  alienation,  followed  by  di< 
scussion.  Everyone  welcome.  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre   33  St.  George  SI 


New  hope  for  ladies  at 
Hart  House  debates 

There  may  be  hope  yet  for 
ladies  who  wish  to  speak  at 
the  Hart  House  Debates. 

Women  have  been  invited 
to  speak  from  the  floor  as 
full  members  in  the  Thurs- 
day night  debate  on  Violence 
the  Only  Language  the 
White  Man  Understands. 

A  member  of  the  Debates 
Committee,  Bob  Radford 
(HI  Law),  said  Monday  the 
debate  was  "a  special  occa- 
sion." 

Under  normal  procedure 
women  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  debates. 
Last  spring  a  group  of  cam- 
pus women  initiated  a  cam- 
paign to  gain  this  right 


YOUR  FRIENDLY 
CAMPUS  BARBER 

SHOP 
Men's  Hair  Styling 

Haircut  $1.50 

BEN'S  BARBER  SHOP 

250  COLLEGE  ST 

»T  SPAOIN  A 
Clorkc  Institute  Building 
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EATON  AUDITORIUM 
JAZZ  CONCERT 

BY 

CHARLIE  BYRD 

*  HIS  TRIO 

SAT.,  SEPT.  30TH 
8.30  P.M. 

TICKETS  —  54.00,  3.00,  2.00 


1  p.m. 

Yavneh.  lecture.  Rabbi  S.  Gold  on 
^rcT"?5  Jewish  legalistic  view.  Rm, 
2129,  Sidney  Smith. 

5  p.m. 

Greek  Club.  Tea  party  by  the  Hel- 
lenic University  Students  Association 
International  Student  Centre,  33  SI. 
George  St.  Old  and  prospective  mem- 
bers ore  welcome. 


Hungarian  Club.  First  meeting  at  the 
International  Student  Centre,  33  St 
George  St.  New  members  welcome. 

7:30  p.m. 

Panel  discussion  on  Psychedelia.' 
Nirvana  or  Nonsense  with  Dr.  C.  Han- 
ly.  Dr.  P.  Brawley.  Dr.  G.  Vise  and  two 
student  spokesmen  for  LSD  users,  Film 
sponsored  by  the  Psychology  Club 
Music  Room.  Hort  House. 

8  p.m. 

First  meeting  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege Cercle  Francois  of  St.  Joseph's 
College. 

■  p.m. 

Ukrainian  Students'  Club.  First 
meeting  in  the  East  Common  Room, 
Hort  Hous=.  Old  and  new  member* 
welcome. 

B:15  p.m. 

Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy, 
initiation  dance  50  cents  admission 
Everyone  welcome,  especially  boys. 
Wear  o  tie.  New  College. 


SUPPORT 
THE 


With  it  you  gel  a  "Save  the 
Students"  lapel  button,  free  Gage 
Campus  school  supply  sample,  and 
helpful  booklet  on  "How  to  Study". 
To  get  your  kit  (supply  limited) — 
send  any  insert  or  wrapper  from  a 
Gage  Campus  school  supply  prod- 
uct— with  your  name  and  address 
to:  Gage,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Willow- 
dale,  Ontario. 

INVESTIGATE 
TOUR  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
DEALER! 

Ask  about  the  Gage  Campus 
Student  Organizer,  the  Student 
Calendar,  the  Redi-line  Exercise 
Books,  Figuring  Pads  and  Refills 
which  give  automatically  correct 
spacing  for  neater  notes,  more  ac- 
curate graphs  and  charts. 


INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


Soccer  opens  Interfac  year 


University  of  Toronto's  in- 
tramural athletics  pro- 
gramme swings  into  its  85lh 
season  as  tennis,  outdoor 
track,  and  organization  meet- 
ings for  team  sports  are  un- 
der way. 

The  programme,  recogniz- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  on  the  North  American 
continent,  features  a  total  of 
twenty-five  individual  and 
icam  competitions  during  the 
school  term. 

Soccer  kicks  off  team  in- 
lei  faculty  competition  on  Oc- 
tober 4  with  PHE  and  Den- 
tistry out  to  protect  their 
first  and  second  division  ti- 
tles. The  Aits  Faculty  Tro- 
phy is  the  cherished  prize  in 
this  sport. 

In  football,  Victoria  Col- 
lege will  be  after  their  tenth 
straight  Mulock  Cup  when 
the  schedule  opens  on  Octo- 
ber 10. 

The  only  other  outdoor 
sport  of  the  fall  term--seven- 
a-sidc  rugger — b  e  g  i  n  s  its 
schedule  October  16,  as  Nan- 
kevill  Cup  winners,  PHE  A, 


will  attempt  to  continue  as 
champs. 

Indoors,  Law  Lords  will  be 
shooting  for  their  third 
straight  Division  One  lacros- 
se title  and  the  accompany- 
ing Dr.  W.  A.  Daloe  Cup.  In- 
nis  College  are  reigning  box- 
la  champions  in  the  second 
division  as  all  competition 
in  this  sport  will  resume  on 
October  10. 

Volleyball  and  squash 
teams  get  underway  on  Oc- 
tober 17  and  November  7 
respectively. 

Victoria  StaH  Cup  winners 
Senior  Engineering  and  in- 
termediate league  champions 
PHE  head  the  list  of  volley- 
ballers  while  Trinity  A  will 
be  looking  for  anolher  B^ake 
Cup  victory. 

Hockey,  basketball,  and 
water  p  olo  schedules  will 
commence  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  and  the  ear- 
ly weeks  of  the  new  year. 

Several  interfaculty  meets 
will  also  be  held  during  the 
1967-68  season.  Swimmers 
will  hold  two  meets,  in  late 
November  and  February, 


Experienced  harrier  team 
for  Little  Cup  competition 


Athletic  coach  Fred  Foot 
is  optimistic  about  the  1967 
edition  of  the  Varsity  har- 
rier team.  Returning  from 
last  year's  O.Q.A.A.  cham- 
pionship contingent  are  Dave 
Bailey,  Brian  Richards,  Bob 
Cairns,  Rich  Pins  Pyne, 
Bruce  Thompson,  Dave  Tong 
and  Bob  Armstrong.  Only 
Doug  Macdougal  will  not  be 
back  as  he  transfered  to  Mc- 
Master  and  will  probably 
run  for  Mac  this  year. 

However,  with  most  of  the 
team  bringing  plenty  of  ex- 
perience and  running  ability 
from  previous  seasons  under 
Foot's  tutelage,  this  should 
be  another  good  year  for  Var- 
sity. 

The  harriers  first  lest  will 


be  at  Canisius  College  in  Buf- 
falo on  Oct.  28.  By  that  time 
the  squad  should  be  ready 
to  defend  the  Little  Cup 
against  McMaster  and  Wa- 
terloo who  finished  one-two 
behind  Blues  last  year.  The 
O.Q.A.A.  meet  will  be  held  at 
Queen's  in  Kingston. 

The  strongest  showing  for 
Varsity  will  probably  be  the 
excellent  running  of  Dave 
Bailey.  Last  year  Bailey  de- 
monstrated early  in  the  year 
that  he  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  At  the  McMaster  track 
meet  Bailey  was  the  only 
Toronto  athlete  to  garner  a 
first  place  ribbon.  Bailey  will 
be  a  strong  favourite  to  re- 
peat his  excellent  showing  at 
McMaster  this  weekend. 


Single  veteran  returns  to 
Canadian  finalists'  lineup 


By  MIKE  McGARRY 

Varsity's  Volleyball  Blues 
began  workouts  for  the  1967 
season  at  Hart  House  yester- 
day under  the  mentorship  of 
coach  Taimo  Pallandi. 

Last  year  the  Blues  went 
all  the  way  to  the  Canadian 
Intercollegiate  champion- 
sliips  in  Calgary  where  U.  B. 
C.  Thunderbirds  won  the  Se- 
cond Century  Week  title. 
That  made  it  two  years  in  a 
•ow  that  Blues  dominated 
the  Intercollegiate  teams  that 
compete  in  a  tournament 
held  in  early  December. 

Coach  Pallandi  has  "only 
one  returning  veteran  from 
last  year's  champs  and  is 
s'Ul  looking  for  potential 
^Pikers.  Blues  play  only  ex- 
hibition games  before  this 
'"son's  tournament  a t 
Western  on  Dec.  7.  These  op- 
ponents,   including  Balmy 


Beach,  Canadian  champions, 
should  give  Blues  plenty  of 
experience  and  Pallandi  a 
chance  to  size  up  his  charges 
and  make  adjustments. 

McMaster,  Guelph,  West- 
ern, and  Montreal  will  be  out 
to  dethrone  Varsity  this  win- 
ter. Indications  are  that 
Guelph  and  Mac  will  offer 
the  sliffest  competition  due 
to  their  acquisition  of  sev- 
eral fine  high  school  players. 
Guelph  in  particular  should 
pose  a  real  threat  to  Varsity 
with  several  players  fron 
the  1966-67  high  school  cham- 
pionship team  on  their 
squad. 

Meanwhile  Blues  have  a 
month  to  prepare  for  what 
will  be  undoubtedly  one  of 
their  hardest  schedules. 
Practices  will  take  place  each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
S.00  a.m.  in  the  main  gyro  at 
Hart  House, 


while  indoor  track  competi- 
tions are  scheduled  (one  per 
week)  between  luanuary  16 
and  March  5. 

The  spring  term  will  feat- 
ure a  wrestling  meet  as  well 
as  a  tournament  in  each  of 
gymnastics  and  fencing. 
TENNIS 

In  the  interfaculty  tennis 
championship,  Don  Steele 
and  Rudy  Knoblauch  moved 
into  the  flight  finals  in  group 
I  with  impressive  wins. 

Steele,  seeded  number 
four,  defeated  Elmer  Hara 
and  Paul  Prochazka  while 
Knoblauch,  a  newcomer 
from  Switzerland,  upset 
fifth-seeded  Gord  Gibbins 
6-3,  6-4. 

In  group  II,  Harvey  Der- 
rington,  eighth  seeded,  will 
meet  Terry  McNally  and  first 
seed  Mike  Zimmerman  will 
face  Ken  Brown. 


REFEREES  WANTED  FOR 
MEN'S  INTRAMURAL  SPORTS 

STARTING  SOON  ! 

FOOTBALL  -  SOCCER  -  LACROSSE  -  VOLLEYBALL 


Apply  now  ot  Intramural  office,  room  106,  Hart  House  where  de- 
tailed information  is  available.  GOOD  REMUNERATION. 


CLASSIFIED 


GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702! 

"I'M  SORRY  I  can't  come  to  Rm,  1071 
Sidney  Smith  Holl  today  to  hear  my 
good  friend  Alon  Eagelson,  M.P.P,  dis- 
cussing the  role  of  youth  and  sports  in 
the  modern  society," 

Punch  Imlach 

WANTED:  Third  girl  to  share  furnished 
apartment  with  two  other  university 
girls.  722  Manning  Ave.  Phone  even- 
ings 533-0949. 

FOR  SALE— Medical  textbooks,  CIBA 
collection  (5  books),  new.  HU  7-3079. 


STUDENT  desires  lift  from  U  of  T  to 
St.  Cloir-Spadina  doily  at  5:00.  Will 
shore  expenses.  HU.  7-3079. 

MY  BEAUTIFUL  organ  is  for  sale!  I'm 
in  desperate  need  of  cash.  Ask  for  Dale 
anywhere  oround  the  music  faculty  or 
coll  921-7028  after  9  p.m. 

GIRL  WANTED;  Must  be  well  groomed, 
willingness  to  learn  more  important 
than  experience.  Hours  adaptable  to 
school  schedule.  (Commission.)  Phone 
635-9803.  Mrs,  Smythe. 

COMING  SOON  —  A  Christian  Science 
lecture  by  Horry  S.  Smith,  CSB.  entitled 
"What  a  Success"  will  be  presented 
October  3  at  1:10  p.m.,  Rm.  2135  of 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  All  ore  welcome.  .. 


GETTING  EN6AGED? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  □ 
t>ookler  "The  Day  You  Buy  A 
Diamond",  outlining  what  you 
shoula  expect  ana  get  wnen  you 
invest  in  a  diamond  and  how  we 
can  save  you  a  great  deal  of 
noney  on  this  purchase. 

Diamond  Dealers 
"The       Colonnade  ' 
Suite   461,  Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


HUGH    PROCTOR    &  CO. 


GRADUATES 

THE  GRADUATE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 
MYITES  YOU 

TO  OUR  OPENING  MEETING 

program  includes  a  talk  with  slides  on 

"STUDENT  WORK  IN  INDIA" 

by  Robert  Brow,  Author  of  "Religion,  Origins  and  Ideas" 
Meet  8  pm,  Thure,  Oct.  5th,  Knox  Chapel  on  Spadina 

P  S  LOOK  OUT  FOR  OUR  THURSDAY  SEMINAR  PROGRAMME 


FOOTBALL  BOOKS 

$2.50 

STUDENT  TICKETS 

COUPON  BOOKS  admitting  to  the  student  section  at  Varsity  Stadium  will  be 
sold  ot  Gate  8  Varsity  Stadium  from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  TODAY.  The 
coupons  admit  owner  to  the  student  section  at  the  Stadium  on  a  "first  come 
best  seat"  basis  for  each  of  the  football  gomes  listed  below: 


FOOTBALL  —  $2.50 

Sept.  30  Western 

(p  re-season) 

Oct.  7  McGill 
Oct.  28  Queens 

(Homecoming) 
Nov.  4  Western 
Nov.  18  Ploy-off 


(IF  game  is   played  i 
titles  owner   to  one 
$1.50). 


HOCKEY 

1200  hockey  books  will  be  al- 
lotted on  an  enrolment  basis 
to  all  colleges  and  faculties 
and  sold  during  the  last  week 
in  November. 


Toronto,  this  coupon  en- 
ticket  at  special   price  of 


GUEST  BOOKS:  Each  student  may  purchase  one  additional  book  which  will  odmit  a  guest  in  the 
student  section,  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  University.  Guest  books  are  sold  at  the  same  price, 
one  only  to  each  holder  of  an  Athletic  Membership  Card. 

Bring  your  Athletic  Membership  Card.  Tickets  cannot  be  purchased  without  one. 

REMEMBER!  WESTERN  here  on  Sept.  30 

(Pre-season  Game) 
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AND  ITS  FREE! 


Top  rugger  on  view  Thursday 


For  those  many  hordes  of 
students  who  have  yet  to  sec 
their  first  nigger  match,  an 
excellent  opportunity  comes 
Thursday  night  at  Varsity 
Stadium  when  Varsity  Old- 
Boys,  including  the  illus- 
trious Paul  Wilson,  take  on 
the  present  Varsity  Blues. 
This  will  be  rugger  at  its 
best  and  most  exciting.  Ex- 
perience pitted  against 
youth.  Don't  underestimate 
the  Old-Boys! 

Foltowing  is  a  precise  ex- 
planation of  how  the  game 
is  played  by  our  rugger  spe- 
cialist. Doug  Woods. 
HOW  IT'S  PLAYED 

As  a  game,  rugger  stands 
midwav  between  soccer  and 
American  football.  It  has 
similarities  to  both  games. 
As  in  the  American  game, 
the  emphasis  in  rugger  is  on 
scorins  touchdowns  —  with 
[he  difference  that  in  rugger 
the  player  must  actually 
touch  the  ball  down  in  the 
endzone.  This  is  called  a  try 
and  it  is  worth  3  points.  The 
conversion  adds  2  points.  It 
must  be  taken  from  any 
point  on  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  perpendicularly  from 
the  spot  where  the  ball  was 
actually  touched  down. 

Also  as  in  the  American 
game,  the  player  carries  the 
ball  in  his  arms  and  it  is  up 
to  the  players  on  the  oppos- 
ing team  to  tackle  him.  In 
rugger  however,  the  player 


may  pass  the  ball,  provided 
the  pass  goes  behind  him,  or 
kick  it  before  he  is  tackled. 
He  must  not  die  with  the 
ball  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

In  rugger  the  action  is 
virtually  continuous,  stop- 
ping only  when  the  ball  goes 
out  of  bounds  or  when  the 
ball  is  passed  in  a  forward 
direction.  This  continuous 
action  lasts  for  two  45  min- 
ute halves.  No  substitutes 
are  allowed.  If  a  player  is 
injured  his  team  plays  a 
man  short  until  he  can  re- 
turn. 

As  in  soccer,  most  of  the 
rules  in  rugger  revolve 
around  the  problem  of  get- 
ting the  ball  back  into  play 
after  it  has  gone  out  of 
bounds  or  there  has  been  an 
infraction. 

A  LINE-OUT 

If  the  ball  has  gone  out  of 


The  ball  is  being  thrown 
into  the  line-out. 


Rough  play  and  referee 
Mar  Blues'  1-0  victory 


bounds  it  is  returned  to  piny 
by  means  of  a  line-out.  The 
forwards  of  each  team  line 
up  perpendicular  to  the  side- 
line at  the  point  where  the 
ball  went  out.  The  ball  is 
thrown  high  in  the  air  be- 
tween the  two  lines  and  the 
forwards  try  to  catch  it  and 
pass  it  out  to  the  runners. 

If  there  has  been  an  in- 
fraction on  the  field,  for  in- 
stance if  a  player  has  thrown 
a  forward  pass,  the  ball  is 
returned  to  play  through  a 
scrum.  The  scrum  is  com- 
posed of  eight  players  frum 
each  team  who  link  arms 
and  shoulders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  tunnel  into 
which  the  scrum-half  nuts 
the  ball.  The  forwards  then 
try  to  roll  the  ball  between 
their  feet  back  to  the  scrum- 
half  who  has  moved  around 
behind  them.  As  soon  as  he 
gets  the  ball  he  throws  it  oul 
to  the  runners  and  the  game 
is  on  again. 

THE  BACKS 
It  is  the  job  of  the  backs 
or  runners  to  run  with  tile 
ball  and  score  fays.  In  effect 
everyone  gets  to  run  the  bail 
and  score  trys  but  it  is  pri- 
marily the  backs'  duty.  The 
back  line  is  composed  of  six 
players  who  stand  about  5 
yards  apart  at  a  45  degree 
angle  behind  the  scrum.  The 
first  person  to  receive  the 
ball  is  the  fly-half.  As  does 
any  other  player  who  has 
the  bail,  he  has  the  oplion  of 
running,  passing,  or  kicking. 
Usually  he  passes  to  the  next 
back  who  is  the  in-centre.  He 
in  turn  passes  to  the  player 
outside  him,  the  out-cenlie, 
who  in  his  turn  passes  to 
the  winger. 
This,  then,  is  the  basic  Ecu 


The  front  campus  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  dirtiest 
soccer  exhibitions  in  years 
yesterday,  as  Blues  managed 
to  eke  out  a  1-0  decision  over 
Ryerson.  To  make  mailers 
worse,  the  refereeing  was  in- 
competent at  best,  and  rid- 
iculous most  of  the  time. 
Tempers  flared  long  and  of- 
ten but  the  game  official 
chose  to  ignore  everything 
that  went  on,  having  on 
many  occasions  turned  his 
back  to  the  play. 

Let's  not  take  anything 
away  from  Ryerson,  how- 
ever. Their  team,  consisting 
mainly  of  players  inferior  to 
Varsity's,  managed  to  make 
Blues  lose  their  temper  and 
forget  all  about  basic  soc- 
cer. One  player  on  Blues 
who  shall  remain  nameless 
said  after  the  game,  "We  got 
trapped  into  playing  then 
kind  of  game  and  that  hurt 
us,  baby."  As  a  result,  Blues 
were  their  own  worst  ene- 
mies. 

As  soon  as  the  game  got 
under  way,  Ryerson  found 
thSmselves  hemmed  in  anu 
in  trouble.  Before  the  five 
minute  mark,  Graham  Shieis 
had  scored  on  a  low,  hard 
shot  to  the  opposite  post 
that  beat  Ryerson  goalie 
Jerry  Haley  cleanly,  a'a  d 
Blues  seemed  to  be  well  on 
their  way  to  another  one- 
sided victory.  But  that  was 


The  player  on  the  right  is  receiving  a  forward  pass  from 
the  player  immediately  behind  him. 


the  backs  who  run  with  the 
ball  and  do  most  of  the  scor- 
ing. This  format  provide- 
not  only  for  the  big,  bruis- 
ing, football-lineman  type  of 
athlete  but  also  for  the 
smaller  man  whose  main  as- 
set is  his  speed.  Regardless 
of  their  size,  however,  all 
the  players  must  be  good  at 
running,  tackling,  and  kick- 
ing. Rugger  does  not  pro- 
vide for  specialists.  Ail  th  ■ 
players  must  be  versatile. 
They  must  all  be  tough  and 
in  excellent  physical  condi- 


tion.  Rugger  is  90  minutes  of 
hard  play  without  armour 
of  any  sort.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  player  without  lots 
of  guts. 

BE  THERE 

The  game  on  Thursday,  al 
8  o'clock  in  Varsity  stadium 
against  the  Old  Boys,  should 
be  an  excellent  test  for  the 
Blues.  But  it  will  also  be  8n 
excellent  chance  for  those 
who  have  never  seen  the 
game  played  to  get  out  an  i 
watch  a  first-class  match. 


Blues'  finest  hour. 

Ryerson  started  lo  kick 
and  push  Blues,  and  Blues 
started  to  kick  and  push 
Ryerson,  while  the  referee 
watched  another  game.  Most 
of  the  hacking  was  taking 
place  in  the  Ryerson  hall  of 
the  field  which  would  indi- 
cate that  Blues  were  in 
command. 

For  the  first  ten  minutes 
of  the  second  half  the  teams 
did  play  soccer  and  Blues 
missed  golden  opportunities, 
Austris  Liepa  and  John  Gero 
being  the  culprits.  Then  the 
rough  play  began  again  as 
the  teams  traded  kicks  and 
punches,  and  forgot  about 
the  game.  Mercifully  the  fel- 
low with  the  whistle  deci- 
ded after  some  more  unex- 
citing soccer  that  enough 
was  enough  and  ended  the 
sad  affair.  "We  are  lucky 
to  get  out  of  a  game  like 
that  with  no  serious  in- 
juries" philosophised  Blues' 
coach  Ernie  Glass  and  he  ad- 
ded, "it's  hard  to  believe 
how  terrible  we  look  some- 
times." 

Alan  Cragg,  on  defense. 
Dwight  Taylor,  at  halfback 
and  Jim  Lefkos  in  the  for- 
ward line  were  the  pick  for- 
Blues,  but  their  sporadic  at- 
tempts were  throttled  by 
their  team-mates.  Well, 
Blues  will  have  to  get  better 
before  they  get  worse 


mat  of  the  game:  the  for- 
wards who  make  up  the 
scrum  and  the  line-outs,  and 


The  scrum-half  (#9)  has  ju-.t  put  the  ball  into  the  scrum, 
and  the  blue  forwards  are  heeling  the  ball. 


DeRocher  only  serious  casualty 
As  Blues  prepare  for  Mustangs 
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Confronted  in  his  Stadium 
office,  Varsity  football 
coach  Ron  Murphy  bareh 
had  time  to  blui  i  out  tersely, 
"We  played  lousy  football." 
before  dashing  off  to  address 
his  players  at  a  team  meet- 
ing. 

He  really  didn't  have  to 
say  much  more  about  last 
Saturday's  17-15  loss  to  Mc- 
Master  as  Blues'  perfor- 
mance was  uniquely  unin- 
spired. Blocks  were  missed, 
tackles  were  sloppy,  piaj 
execution  was  erratic,  anu 
even  reliable  Mike  Eben  lei 
a  pair  of  passes  buckle 
through  his  gluey  paws. 
Someone  reported  overhear- 
ing Murphy  lament,  "Only 
the  team  manager  was  or- 
ganized." 

Mac  gave  Blues  a  physical 
pounding  as  well  as  statisli- 
cally  with  the  aid  of  more 
than  a  few  mis-directed  el- 
bows, but  only  third  year 
man  Larry  DeRocher  has 
reported  on  the  limp.  De- 
Rocher will  miss  Saturday's 
home  game  against  Western, 


but  Murphy  hopes  to  have 
him  back  in  time  for  the 
league  opener  on  October  7. 

Although  Blues  were  dis- 
appointing even  for  an  exhi- 
bition game,  it  must  still  be 
remembered  that  Ma- 
coach,  Jack  Kennedy,  went 
first  string  all  the  way  while 
Murphy  sluck  to  his  promise 
of  usi  ng  everyone  on  the 
bench.  And  you  can  ask  Leu 


LARRY  DEROCHER 


Cahill  whether  exhibition 
games  are  a  good  indication 
of  how  a  team  will  do  during 
the  season.  Blues  still  seem 
a  solid  bet  for  at  least  sec- 
ond place  in  this  year's  SIFL. 

Coach  Murphy  introduced 
a  few  new  plays  to  the  play- 
ers last  night  destined  lo  add 
a  bit  more  zing  to  the  at- 
tack. Mac's  fullback,  John 
Watson,  gained  more  yards 
along  the  ground  than  the 
entire  Varsity  team  so  any 
innovations  are  hardly  sup- 
erfluous. 

BLUENOTES:  Glen  Markle 

has  not  fully  recovered  from 
his  ankle  injury  of  last  week, 
nor  are  the  bruised  ribs  ol 
veteran  end  Jim  Ware  heal- 
thy enough  to  permit  his 
participation  in  workouts 
.  .  .  Quarterback  Bob  Amer 
missed  Monday's  practice  be- 
cause of  'flu  .  .  .  Mike 
Wright's  rugged  tackling 
caused  two  fumbles  on  Sat- 
urday and  a  near-fracas  al 
the  end  of  the  game  .  .  .  Eben 
wore  contact  lenses  for  the 
firsl  time  against  Mac. 


DO  OR  DIE  DRIVE 


Students  launch  mass  offensive  for  Mac  report 

B..  DrtPb  DITrUIC  T-i-       .  . 


By  ROD  RITCHIE 

A  do-or-die  drive  will  be 
launched  immediately  to  win 
the  confidence  of  students 
and  faculty  activists  in  a  bid 
to  ram  the  Macpherson  re- 
port past  the  "vested  inte- 
rests" in  the  arts  and  science 
faculty  who  might  try  to 
bury  it  in  committee. 

More  than  100  student  lea- 
ders and  onlookers  engineer- 
ed the  plan  Wednesday  night 
at  a  packed  meeting  in  the 
Junior  Common  Room  of 
University  College. 


The  students  say  they  have 
organized  the  campaign  to 
combat  possible  opposition 
from: 

—powerful  businessmen 
on  the  board  of  governors 
whose  prime  concern  is 
"putting  across  a  good  pub- 
lic relations  image  and  ba- 
lancing the  books,  and  who 
have  "stifled"  reform  for  the 
past  25  years. 

— department  heads  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  re- 
search and  graduate  studies 
to  the  detriment  of  the  un- 


dergraduates. 

— students  who  are  "con- 
tent with  spoonfeeding  or 
who  believe  in  yielding  to 
authority." 

Hersch  Ezrin  (IV  UC), 
chairman  of  the  JCR  meeting 
and  chairman  of  the  SAC 
summer  committee  on  the 
report,  says  opposition  could 
kick  the  report  to  death  on 
the  grounds  that  it  lacks 
"authenticity": 

— first,  because  the  report 
avoided  mentioning  any  fun- 
damental philosophy  behind 


varsity 
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Skule  stages  Mr.  Clean  scene 
Offers  virgin  to  unwashed  hippies 


By  BOB  BOSSIN 

Undaunted  by  Thursday's  rain,  250  engi- 
neers herded  together  for  the  first  "Skule 
caper"  of  the  year. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brute  Force 
Committee,  the  Skulemen  marched  on  York- 
wile  for  the  "first  international  wash-in". 
They  carried  with  them  a  bathtub,  contain- 
ing a  washboard  and  Diane  Longbottom 
(II  APSC),  one  of  the  few  girls  registered 
m  engineering. 

Several  of  the  crowd  carried  placards 
bearing  slogans  such  as  Help  Clean  Up  York- 
wile,  Lower  Student  Drinking  Age  and  York- 
wile,  the  Newfie  Valhalla. 

Led  by  the  Lady  Godiva  Band,  the  engi- 
neers sang  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club  song  at 
Trinity  College  and  the  Red  Cap  song,  with 
thumbs  raised,  outside  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 

Once  in  Yorkville,  the  group  chanted 
Wash,  wash,  wash"  until  a  police  cruiser 
arrived,  and  the  chant  was  changed  to  "Car 
Wash,  car  wash,  car  wash,"  and  then  to 
We  love  cops". 

Meanwhile  the  BFC  had  captured  a  hip- 
pie and  gave  him  the  Lady  Godiva  Memorial 


Bath  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Skule 
cannon. 

"We  are  celebrating  the  passing  of  a  way 
of  life,"  said  LGMB  leader  John  Pullam 
(SGS).  "Lampy's  asylum". 

He  then  began  to  look  for  a  virgin  for  the 
annual  deflowering  ceremony  dating  bacK 
one  year  to  last  fall's  first  prank:  the  sa~ri 
fice  of  a  virgin  to  the  Archer  statue  at  City 
Hall. 

In  the  confusion,  however,  Miss  Longbot- 
tom had  disappeared,  so  Jack  Aluin  (III 
APSC),  a  trumpet  player  for  the  LGMB. 
served  as  the  virgin  and  was  ceremoniously 
dunked. 

"The  caper  came  off  very  smoothly",  said 
Pullam,  "The  Mongolian  horde  obeyed  the 
BFC  chief  and  even  waited  twice  for  green 
traffic  lights. 

"We  did  have  a  little  bit  of  difficulty  get 
ting  the  bathtub  up  the  stairs  at  the  end  of 
Philosopher's  Walk." 

"Right  now  it's  cool",  said  hippie  Barry 
Jones,  "but  if  everybody  has  to  start  run- 
ning for  their  houses,  it  could  be  a  real  drag. 
I  already  had  a  bath  today". 

"I  guess  it's  okay,  if  that's  their  bag,"  said 
another  Yorkville  native. 


the  proposed  changes; 

■ — second,  because  the  re- 
port lists  few  statistical 
proofs  that  the  majority  of 
students  support  the  recom- 
mendations. 

"President  John  Sword 
will  probably  delay  any  an- 
nouncement on  the  report 
until  Christmas,"  says  Ezrin. 

"From  now  until  Decem- 
ber we've  got  to  lay  on  the 
action  or  else  the  vested  in- 
terests will  step  in  with  their 
own  version  of  what  students 
want  from  the  report. 

"If  we  don't  mobilize  now 
when  they're  asking  for  re- 
forms, then  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  criticize  the  report 
later  when  it's  being  imple- 
mented? 

A  list  of  the  priorities  in 
the  student  campaign  might 
go  something  like  this. 

Today  and  for  the  next 
two  weeks,  student  leaders 
who  attended  the  JCR  meet- 
ing are  going  to  stand  up  in 
the  lecture  halls  and  semi- 
nars and  demand  curriculum 
clubs  be  set  up  for  the 
course  being  taught. 

These  clubs  will  elect 
members  to  sit  on  student- 
facuity  committees  that  will 
study  the  report,  air  griev- 
ances, write  alternate  cour- 
ses if  need  be,  and  distribute 
questionnaires  to  students  in 
the  course. 

Student  leaders  will  ap- 
proach the  board  of  Gover- 
nors, presently  dominated  by 
businessmen,  and  press  for 
more  faculty  representation. 

"This  will  be  difficult," 
Ezrin  says,  "because  the  bu- 
siness interests  will  not  sur- 
render power  willingly." 

"It  will  be  important,  be- 
cause the  board  controls  the 
university  and  has  the  po- 
wer' to  squash  Macpherson 
recommendations." 

At  the  same  time,  the  stu- 
dents will  press  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  800-man 
council  of  the  arts  faculty. 


There  they  will  be  aiming 
at  getting  on  the  council's 
committee  on  undergraduate 
studies  and  on  promotion 
and  tenure  of  professors. 

They  will  demand  that 
promotions  be  based  on  the 
ability  to  teach  rather  than 
the  ability  to  publish  and 
the  size  of  the  research 
grant. 

Throughout  these  manoe- 
vers  the  leaders  will  also 
drum  up  student  enthusiasm 
with  a  teach-in  on  the  re- 
port, with  informal  meetings 
in  residences  and  across 
campus,  with  a  written  ma- 
nifesto on  the  report  and 
with  slogans  such  as  "Stu- 
dent Participation  Equals 
Student  Power"  and  "Reform 
Without  Restructuring 
Equals  Zero." 

"The  purpose  of  the  teach- 
in,"  says  students  Council 
President  Tom  Faulkner, 
"will  be  to  turn  students  on. 

"We  don't  want  them  to 
get  hepped  up,  send  peti- 
tions to  the  Board,  and  then 
call  it  quits.  They've  got  to 
get  informed  and  active  all 
down  the  iine." 

"The  Mac  report  was  writ- 
ten for  the  faculty,"  Ezrin 
says.  "Our  Manifesto  will  be 
written  for  the  students." 

Some  dissenting  students, 
however,  have  already 
thrown  a  damper  on  the  cam- 
paign. 

Says  Ian  Morrison  (SGS): 
"The  students  won't  mobi 
lize.  They're  interested  in 
getting  that  piece  of  paper. 
You're  going  to  frighten 
them  with  talk  of  new  re- 
sponsibility and  independent 
learning." 

Norman  Scachar  (II 
Meds)  seconds  this  claim. 

"You'll  get  support  only 
if  the  recommendations  af- 
fect students  personally  and 
immediately.  You're  going  to 
have  to  get  them  idealistical- 
ly  motivated." 


GSU  wants  no  executive; 
tries  to  impeach  Bradford 


By  BRIAN  CAWFIELD 

If  44  graduate  chemistry 
students  have  their  way  to- 
day the  Graduate  Student 
Union  will  be  without  an  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  44  students  have  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  "impeach" 
GSU  President  John  Brad- 
ford a  doctoral  student  in 
psychology  for  alleged  misu- 
se of  graduate  student  funds. 

And  the  entire  executive 
says  it  will  resign  if  Brad- 
ford is  censured. 

No  provision  is  made  in 
the  GSU  constitution  for  the 
impeachment  of  a  president. 
However,  a  meeting  may  be 
called  by  at  least  25  students 
who  sign  a  petition. 

The  chemistry  students  led 
by  Anthony  Pitts  and  Steve 
Fieldhouse,  say  the  Execu- 
tive has  made  unnecessary 


departures  from  precedent 
in  the  expenditure  of  funds 
during  the  summer  months. 

President  Bradford  def- 
ends the  executive's  actions, 
saying  no  precedents  have 
ben  unnecessarily  broken. 

He  will  explain  the  sum- 
mer expenditures  to  graduate 
students  at  today's  meeting. 

The  GSU  operates  on  an 
annual  budget  of  §28,000.  In 
the  past  its  services  to  gra- 
duate students  have  been 
mostly  in  the  recreational 
and  social  fields. 

See  BEDFORD  Page  21 


For  further 

reports  on  the 

Macpherson 

Report  — 

Pages   3  an 

d  5 

Editorial  — 

Page  4. 

GIRL 
WANTED 

Must  be  well  groomed; 
willingness  to  learn  more 
important  than  exper- 
ience. Hours  adaptable  to 
school  schedule. 
(Commission). 

PHONE:  635-9803 

Mrs.  Smythe 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spadma  (Opp.  New  College) 

SUNDAY  OCT.  1 

10:  a.m.    Choir  Rehearsal 

II  a.m.    Divine  Worship 

6:30  p.m.     Lutheran  Club  Dinner 

PHONE  922-1884  THE  CHURCH 
266-0077 
Don  Johnson     Groduote  Assistant 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  D.  E.  M.  Hews* 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11:00  A_M. 

DR.  E.  M.  HOWSE 
7:30  P.M. 

DR.  F.  J.  DOUGLAS 
Holy  Communion  «t 
Both  Services 
CAMPUS  CLUB  following 
Evening  Service 
Speaker  —  Mrs.  Tereso  Casporin 
currently  living  in  Jordon. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 
REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
E.A.,   B.D.,  Minister 
Organist:  John  W.  Lino 
11  A.M. 

Holy  Communion 

Meditation:  "On 
Breaking  Down  Walls" 

7:30  PM. 

"YOUR  SEARCH" 

8:30  PM. 

Communion  in 
Trinity  Chapel 
Trinity  Young  Adults 

In  the  Memorial  Room  8:30  p.m. 

Students  Invited 


SUNDAY  EVENING  DIALOGUE 

DEVIL,  POSSESSION,  and  EXORCISM 

What  about  it?  Is  there  a  Devil  or  not?  Professor 
Arthur  Gibson  of  St.  Michael's  College  will  lead  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Porish  House  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Huron  St.  just  below  Bloor. 

Students  and  Faculty  members  are  invited  to  come 
and  participate  in  informal  dialogue. 

Coffee  is  served:  8:15  p.m. 

Father  Gibson,  {Professor  of  Theology)  lectures  on  modern  atheism 
of  U  of  T  and  is  consultant  in  Rome  to  The  Secretariate  for  Non  Be- 
lievers. , 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  In  The  University 

SERVICES  OF  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST 

7:30  a.m.  followed  by  breakfast 

each  Monday  during  term,  commencing  Monday,  October  2nd,  at  The 
Church  ot  The  Redeemer,  corner  of  Bloor  Street  West  and  Avenue 
Road. 

each  Wednesday  during  term,  commencing  Wednesday,  October  4th, 
at  St.  Thomas'  Church,  381   Huron  Street. 

An  experimental   liturgy  will  be  used. 
For  further  information,  phone  Canterbury  House,  923-1513,  922-8384 


NAOMI  OF  LONDON  HAIRSTYLISTS 

INTRODUCES 

THE  FLUFF  PUFF 


THE  MOST  WEARABLE 
HAIRDO  YET 


10%  OFF 
TUES.,  WED.  &  THURS. 
WITH  A.T.L.  CARDS 

128  Bloor  St.  W. 


IT'S  WHERE 
THE  "IN"  CROWD 
HANG  "OUT" 


For  appointment  call  924-9542-3 


R  &  B 
FOLK 
NOISE 

PHONE: 


ANIMAL  BANDS 

CONCERTS,  PARTIES,  DANCES, 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

_       NOW  AVAILABLE! 

-"  R  &  R,  SOUL 


TALENT-PLUS 

927-1227  OR  630-3989 


FOR  FRAT.  PARTIES,  DANCES 

BURLESQUE  -  WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  OVER  100  BANDS 

GOOD  FOR  ORGIES  OR  HEADACHES 
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Around  Campus ... 

|  Vietnam  extension  course  in  spring 

The  war  in  Vietnam  will  come  to  the  campus  this 
1  spring  as  part  of  an  extension  course  being  called  the 
I  Anatomy  of  Peace, 

The  course  is  organized  by  Hart  House  warden 
I  Carmen  Guild  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian  Peace 
i  Research  and  Education  Association. 

Mr.  Guild  says  the  intention  of  the  course  is  "to 
I  give  a  student  an  appreciation  of  the  part  which  scien- 
|  tific  method  can  play  in  the  understanding  and  control 
:  of  international  relations." 

The  course,  which  begins  Monday,  will  comprise 
|  18  lectures  and  discussion  sessions,  each  presided  over 
j  by  an  expert  on  the  subject  being  discussed.  Among  the 
i  lecturers  are  John  Holmes,  director  general  ot  the 
'  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs;  Norman 
\  Alcock,  director  of  the  Canadian  Peace  Research  Insti- 
j  tute;  and  George  Ignatieff,  the  permanent  representa- 
tive of  Canada  to  the  United  Nations, 

The  first  seven  lectures  will  concern  problem  areas 
such  as  the  Middle  East,  China  and  Rhodesia  to  allow 
the  student  to  relate  theoretical  and  analytical  work  to 
practical  problems. 

The  course  will  conclude  March  10  with  a  two-day 
simulation  of  the  Vietnam  war  developed  by  Professor 
Jerome  Laulicht.  The  students  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  if  they  can  find  a  solution  to  this 
escalating  problem. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  the  course  should  con- 
tact the  Division  of  University  Extension  immediately. 

R.  M.  Savory  new  Islamic  Studies  head 

Professor  R.  M.  Savory  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  department  of  Islamic  studies,  Acting  President 
J.  H.  Sword  announced  yesterday.  He  succeeds  G.  M. 
Wicken. 

Dr.  G.  F.  D.  Duff  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  department  of  mathematics  to  replace  Prof.  D.  B. 
De  Lury. 

Rain  brings  record  umbrella  sale 

Thursday's  heavy  rain  brought  about  a  record  sale 
of  Hart  House  umbrellas. 

"Up  to  today  we  have  sold  28,"  said  Chris  Arthurs, 
tuck  shop  proprietor.  "We  have  already  sold  30  today, 
and  expect  to  break  records  when  the  four  o'clock 
rush  begins." 

The  previous  record  for  a  single  day's  sale  of  um- 
brellas was  106,  established  one  Thursday  last  year. 

The  most  popular  model,  Mr.  Arthurs  said,  was  the 
trigger-loaded  one  which  pops  up  "like  Mary  Poppins." 


WALMER  ROAD  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

(1  block  North  and  West  of  Spodino  and  Bloor) 

Sunday,  1 1 :00  a.m. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Dunn 

3:00  p.m 

Student  Group 

"Student  Lecturer  Dialogue" 

Donald   Kennedy,   Brian  McEwen 

7:30  p.m 

BAPTIST  CENTENNIAL 

Service  of  Witness 

Vorsity  Areno 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  S 

GROUPS 

Monday  8  p.m.                   Friday  B:30  p.m. 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 

Tht  City's  Oldest  Survlvinf  Church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 


ANGLICAN  - 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thomas 
Harpur 
Services  11  a.m. 
*  7  p.m. 


42S  King  St.  C.  near  Parliai 


How  You  Can  Be 
A  Happier  Person 

An  interview  with  a  well-known 
psychologist  reveals  5  New  Dis- 
coveries that  show  why  certain 
people  are  happier  than  others. 
You  can  read  all  about  this  new 
light  on  the  subject  of  hap- 
piness in  the  October  Reader'* 
Digest.  Read  why  the  psychol- 
ogist called  the  happy  people 
he  studied  "self -actualizes". 
What  do  they  have  that  we 
have,  but  don*t  use?  How  do 
they  act  in  the  face  of  mis- 
fortune? Why  do  they  grow  old 
more  gracefully?  Get  the  Oc- 
tober Digest  now,  and  discover 
why  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
genius  with  inexplicable  gift* 
to  be  a  happier  person. 


Will  new  curriculum  face  1971  frosh? 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

Put  yourself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  high-school  graduate 
planning  to  enter  this  uni- 
versity, let's  say  in  Septem- 
ber 1971.  . 

You  want  to  enrol  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science, 
and  all  recommendations  of 
the  Macpherson  committee 
have  been  implemented. 

Just  how  will  the  courses 
be  arranged  and  what  op- 
tions will  you  be  allowed  to 
take? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  to  gain 
admission  to  the  St.  George 
campus,  you  will  require  the 
equivalent  of  a  66  per  cent 
Grade  13  average  regardless 
of  what  course  of  study  you 
wish  to  pursue. 

(At  present,  an  unannounc- 
ed but  strictly  enforced  re- 
gulation demands  a  65  per 
cent  average  in  most  cases 
for  admission  to  the  St. 
George  campus). 

The  old  honor  and  gene- 
ral courses  will  have  disap- 
peared. In  their  place  will  be 
the  generalist  program  and 
the  specialist  program. 

Both  programs  will  last 
four  years. 

The  general  course  in 
science,  as  presently  set  up, 
will  no  longer  exist. 

If  you  successfully  comp- 
lete all  four  jears  in  either 
the  specialist  or  generalist 
program,  you  will  receive  an 
honor  degree. 

At  the  end  of  third  year 
you  may  choose  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  fourth  year.  In  that 
case,  you  will  receive  an  or- 
dinary degree  regardless  of 
whether  you  were  a  specia- 
list or  a  generalist. 


Under  these  new  arrange- 
ments, the  degree  will  ref- 
lect the  number  of  years 
complected,  not  the  number 
of  courses  or  extent  of  spe- 
cialization. 

There's  only  one  catch: 
students  with  less  than  se- 
cond-class standing  on  the 
third-year  exams  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  fourth  year. 

The  courses  offered  by  the 
faculty  of  arts  will  be  divid- 
ed into  three  broad  groups 
— humanities;  social  scien- 
ces; mathematics,  physical 
sciences  and  life  sciences. 
These  will  replace  the  exist- 
ing four  divisions  of  lan- 
guages, social  sciences,  natu- 
ral sciences  and  physical 
sciences. 

Upon  entering  first  year, 
you  will  choose  any  five 
courses  covering  at  least  two 
of  the  three  divisions. 

Virtually  all  courses  will 
be  available  to  you  as  Grade 
13  prerequisites  will  be  re- 
tained "only  where  expe- 
rience shows  them  to  be  ne- 
cessary." This  means  chiefly 
languages,  advanced  mathe- 
matics and  sciences. 

Each  arts  department  will 
offer  a  basic  course  avail- 
able to  all  freshmen,  specia- 
list as  well  as  generalist. 

Moreover,  each  depart- 
men  will  offer  additional 
courses  for  students  who 
wish  to  concentrate  in  a  su- 
bject right  from  the  start. 

There  will  also  be  two  new 
combined  courses — physical 
science  (psysics  and  chemi- 
stry) and  biological  science 
(botany  and  zoology). 

The  basic,  additional  and 
combined   courses   will  be 


UWO  students  tent-in  successfully 


LONDON  (VNS)  —  Stud- 
ents at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  packed  up 


Will  Windsor  U.  leave  CUS? 

WINDSOR,  Ont.  (CUP)  — 
The  Students  Council  of 
Windsor  Univeristy  voted 
Tuesday  for  a  referendum 
Oct.  13  to  decide  on  their 
membership  in  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students. 

The  question  of  CUS  mem- 
bership was  raised  Tuesday 
by  Bob  Somers,  minister  for 
external  affairs,  who  claim- 
ed CUS  was  a  leftist  organiz- 
ation that  does  not  represent 
the  majority  of  students 
throughout  Canada. 

Somers  felt  he  had  seven 
out  of  nine  council  votes  in 
favor  of  his  motion.  But  the 
tide  turned  when  Hugh  Arm- 
strong, CUS  President  and 
Monique  Ouillete,  president 
of  the  Ontario  Union  of  Stu 
dents,  showed  up  at  the 
council  meeting. 

Commenting  Thursday  on 
the  Windsor  council  decision 
in  Ottawa,  Armstrong  said, 
"I  am  glad  their  council  de- 
cided not  to  withdraw  from 
consideration  of  the  pro- 
blems of  education  " 

"I  am  confident  that  if  the 
students  at  Windsor  who  are 
in  favor  of  retention  of  CUS 
membership  are  able  to  get 
in  contact  with  the  main  bo- 
dy off  the  campus,  then  they 
will  vole  to  remain  in  CUS." 


their  tents  Tuesday  after  a 
successful  "tent — in." 

Elwin  Moore,  spokesman 
for  the  UWO's  newspaper, 
The  Gazette,  says  the  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstration — 
to  attract  attention  to  the 
housing  crisis — was  achiev- 
ed through  press  and  televi- 
sion coverage.  As  a  result,  20 
private  householders  offered 
students  accommodation. 

Members  of  the  Housing 
Research  Committee  who  or- 
ganized the  protest,  now  are 
trying  to  meet  with  the  Lon- 
don transportation  commis- 
sion. 

If  bus  service  can  be  ex- 
tended or  improved  students 
could  live  in  the  cheaper  sub- 
urban areas  and  still  have  ac- 
cess to  the  campus. 

There  has  also  been  talk 
of  increased  residences  on 
campus,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  at  the  city  level  to 
lower  housing  costs. 


taught  at  the  level  of  the  pre- 
sent honor  courses.  • 

The  departments  of  En- 
glish and  mathematics  will 
offer  collateral  courses  des- 
igned for  students  who  are 
concentrating  in  other  sub- 
ject areas  but  wish  to  have 
some  English  or  mathema- 
tics as  background  know- 
ledge. 

All  one-hour  pass  options 
will  be  eliminated. 

If  you  wish  to  take  reli 
gious  knowledge,  it  will  be 
available  from  the  federated 
colleges  as  a  one  hour  non- 
credit  option. 

A  sample  choice  of.  sub- 
jects in  this  new  common 
first  year  could  be;  basic  En- 
glish, basic  French,  basic  hi 
story,  basic  economics  and 
basic  chemistry. 

Or,  if  you  wished  to  con 
centrate  in  first  year:  basic 
English,  basic  history,  addi 
tional  history,  basic  political 
science  and  basic  geology. 

In  calculating  3'our  final 
standing,  all  courese  (whe- 
ther basic  or  additional)  will 
be  weighted  equally. 

Should  you  somehow  fail 
one  or  more  courses,  you 
will  be  permitted  to  write 
one  supplement  if  your  ov- 
erall average  was  between 
60  and  65  per  cent.  If  your 
average  was  above  65  per 
cent  you  will  be  permitted 
two  supps. 

If  your  average  is  below  60 
per  cent  or  you  fail  more 
then  two  courses,  you're  out 
of  luck. 

Transferring  from  genera- 
list to  specialist  or  visa  versa 
will  be  much  easier  under 
the  new  course  structure. 

In  most  cases,  you  will 
require  nothing  more  than 
standing  in  at  least  one 
course  of  your  intended  spe- 
ciality. And  if  you  don't 
want  to  specialize  any  lou 
ger,  there  shouldn't  be  any 
unusual  problems  at  all- 
Compared  to  the  present, 
there  will  be  fewer  exams 
in  all  years  and,  of  courses, 
no  final  exams  at  all  in  se- 
cond year  assuming  you've 
passed  your  term  work.  In 
all  years,  term  marks  will 
count  for  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  final  mark  in  all 
courses. 

After  first  year,  you  will 
take  a  maximum  of  five  cour- 
ses a  year.  If  your  average  is 
sufficiently  high,  vou  will  be 
permitted  to  take  a  sixth 
course  of  your  choice. 

Of  the  five  regular  cour- 
ses, one  will  be  an  option  of 
your  choice  with  no  depart- 
mental restrictions  to  in- 
fluence your  decision. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on 
common  courses,  no  prefe- 
rential teaching  for  specia- 
lists, easier  transfers,  except 
for  some  languages  and 
sciences,  and  more  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  student. 


Redding  WILL  appear  in  Blues  show 


The  Blue  and  White  So- 
ciety has  washed  its  hands 
of  the  whole  affair,  but  the 
rhythm  and  Ka_-s  show  will 
go  on. 

The  Oct.  show  was 
postponed  earlier  this  week 
by  the  Blue  and  White  when 
main  attraction  Otis  Red- 


ding had  not  yet  signed  a 
contract. 

But  Mike  Lais,  proprieter 
of  a  Toronto  record  shop, 
confirmed  the  contract  and 
now  will  handle  the  project 
entirely  by  himself. 

The  Society  will  not  suf- 
fer any  financial  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  venture. 


Hart  House  ^ 


FALL  DANCE 
TOMORROW  NIGHT 

5  Bands  (Dancing  in  the  Quad)  9-12 
TICKETS:  $1. /Person  —  Hall  Porter 
EVERYONE  WELCOME 
STAG  OR  DRAG  ! 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

October  1st  —  8:30  —  Great  Hall 

MARY  SIMMONS 
Soprano 
Tickets:   —  Hall  Porter 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 

TABLE  TENNIS 
Wednesday,  October  4th 

Opening  Night 
Fencing  Room  —  7  p.m. 


RECORD 

ROOM 

INSTRUCTION 

Tuesdays 

1:15 

p.m. 

Fridays 

12:15 

p.m. 

COMMITTEES' 

DINNER 

—  OCTOBER 

1 1th 

IMPROVE  YOUR  READING  & 
COMPREHENSION  ABILITY 

SPEED  READING  PROGRAM 

WHEN:    OCT.  3  —  DEC.  7 

TUESDAYS  &  THURSDAYS 

TIME:    4:30  -  6:30 

COST:  $5.00 

Enrolment:   At  SAC  Office  Sept.  29 

Fee  to  be  paid  at  time  of  enrolment. 


Han&craft  bailor*  Uttr. 

one  hundred  and  nine  bloor  west 

Shirts  by  GANT 

CRAVATS  BY  DIOR,  YPRES,  CASSINI 
SWEATERS  BY  BYFORD 

Tailored-To-Measure  English  Wool  Worsteds 
—  SUITS  —  SPORT  COATS  —  SLACKS 

Special  Student  Discount  Upon  Presentation  of  A.T.L.  Cord 
CREATORS  OF  THE  UNUSUAL 
THE  FINEST  APPAREL  OBTAINABLE 


ILLEL 


Saturday,  September  30,     8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

DANCE 

Sunday.  October   1,     8:30  p.m.,  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

RABBI  EUGENE  BOROWITZ 

on 

"The  Modern  Theotre  and  Modern  Man" 

Monday,  October   2,     1:00  p.m.,   U.C.,   Room  214 

RABBI  EUGENE  BOROWITZ 

on 

"What  Everyone  Should  Know  About  Existentialism" 

Sunday,  October  1,  7:00  p.m.,  Hillel  House  —  First  Session  and 
Registration:  Elementary  Hebrew  —  Mr.  Cooper;  Intermediate  Hebrew 
—  Mr.  Afriat;  Advanced  Hebrew  —  Mr.  Brown;  Folk  Dancing  — 
Mr.  Skolnik. 
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".  .  .  with  on  increase  such  as  we  have  dent  relation.  And  it  would  unjustifiably 
recommended  in  the  proportion  of  teach-  penolize  the  student  who  preferred  to 
ing  time  spent  in  tutorial  groups,  perfor-  work  ond  was  capable  of  working  inde- 
monce  in  the  tutorials  could  be  mode  pendently,  by  forcing  him  to  conform  to 
the  basis  of  oil  or  most  of  the  term-mark,  o  set  tutoriol  scheme." 
But  this  would  hove  two  significant  dis- 
advantages. It  would  inhibit  the  tutor-stu-  — Mocpherson  Report.  Chapter  H,  page  29 


Macpherson  report:  what's  there,  what's  not 


Acting  president  J.  H.  Sword  has  called 
the  Macpherson  Commission  Report  on  the 
arts  faculty  "revolutionary."  Actual-but-ab- 
sent president  C.  T.  Bissell  has  called  it 
"radical/'  In  their  terms  it  may  be. 

But  they  are  looking  at  it  as  administra- 
tors. From  our  view  the  report  is  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  recommendotions  that 
attack  a  wide  range  of  problems  in  a  scat- 
ter-gun  approach. 

Simcoe  Hall  will  love  it,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  is  pragmatic,  doesn't  rock  too  many 
boats  and  is  argued  with  smooth  and  im- 
peccable logic.  Its  recommendations  on  the 
federal  structure  of  the  university  are 
bound  to  meet  much  opposition,  but  the  rest 
of  the  report  is  pretty  mild  stuff.  A  little 
more  audacious  idealism  would  have  been 
welcome. 

Not  surprising  for  a  student  of  political 
theory,  Macpherson  was  quick  to  point  out 
his  mefhods.  Rules,  methods  and  traditions 
tend  to  become  institutionalized  and  "main- 
tain their  own  momentum,  regardless  of 
their  continued  adequacy,"  he  wrote.  They 
should  therefore  be  questioned  from  time 
to  time. 

Proceeding  logically  from  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  would  be  inade- 
quate in  itself;  forming  a  philosophy  of  un- 
dergraduate instruction  and  proceeding 
logically  from  there,  too  vague.  Therefore 
Macpherson  wrote:  "We  hove  tried  to  set 
out  our  assumptions  and  to  reason  from 
there,  in  light  of  the  factuol  evidence,  to 
our  assumptions." 

That's  a  valid  way  of  proceeding,  of 
course.  What  has  happened  along  the  way, 
though,  does  not  live  up  to  these  great 
aims. 

EXAMS  CORRUPT 

Throughout  the  entire  first  chapter,  one 
gets  the  impression  that  Macpherson 
would  have  loved  to  do  away  with  examina- 
tions altogether.  They  don't  do  what  they 
ore  supposed  to  do;  they  take  up  a  too- 
large  part  of  the  teaching  year;  they  take 
up  the  professor's  time;  they  corrupt  the 
working  of  the  entire  educational  system  ot 
the  university.  Students  tend  to  work  to- 
ward what  they  need  to  pass  them  instead 
of  developing  their  own  intellectual  abili- 
ties. 

It  seems  to  us  this  should  be  enough 
reason  to  do  away  with  exams,  but  not  to 
Macpherson's  committee.  Instead,  they 
pulled  out  an  assumption  from  their  hats, 
"that  some  kind  of  examination  is  neces- 
sary so  long  as  society  expects  the  univer- 
sity to  certify  some  measure  of  intellectual 
competence."  Once  that  is  stated,  of 
course,  further  discussion  becomes  invalid. 

Yet  the  assumption  remains  unquestioned 
in  the  report.  It  is  not  arrived  at  logically. 
Just  why  society  can  expect  the  university 
to  certify  is  never  discussed.  And  the  prob- 
lem of  certifying  "intellectual  capabilities" 
is  a  debatable-enough  subject  itself. 

Macpherson  notes  that  exams  are  one 
major  reason  for  the  faults  evident  in  the 
lecture  system.  Students  and  professors 
work  towards  them  because  they  are  inevi- 
table. 

Lectures  should  allow  students  to  see  a 
genuine  academic  in  intellectual  action 
and  not  just  dispense  information,  Mac- 
pherson says.  Yet  most  lecturers  tend  to 
"cover"  the  course  and  students  use  lec- 
tures as  an  easy  way  to  get  facts. 

A  vicious  circle  operates.  Students, 
knowing  the  final  examinations  will  be 
based  on  the  lectures,  take  down  every- 
thing, compartmentalize  the  facts,  then 
hand  them  back  on  the  finals. 

EXAMS  AND  LECTURES 
Professors  (or  lecturers)  set  exams  basea 
directly  on  their  lectures.  "For  why  should 
a  professor  who  has  spent  50-75  hours  try- 
ing to  fill  the  student's  mind  with  such  ma- 
terial exomine  anything  else  but  his  ability 
to  absorb  and  retreive  it?  He  must  assume 


that  what  he  was  doing  all  year  was  worth- 
while" Macpherson  says  that  and  we  might 
add  that  if  the  professor  started  setting 
exams  not  closely  associated  with  lectures, 
most  students  would  fail. 

Macpherson  also  notes:  "The  more  the 
lectures  are  being  employed  to  'cover'  the 
whole  course  on  which  the  student  is  to  be 
exomined,  the  less  time  he  need  spend  out- 
side the  lectures."  Not  only  NEED  spend 
but  CAN  spend. 

Therefore  the  recommendations,  follow- 
ing logically  at  all  times,  say  change  both 
the  lecture  ond  examination  system. 

We  welcome  Mocpherson's  suggestions 
to  reduce  classroom  hours  to  10  a  week 
(half  of  those  tutorial  hours).  We  also  ap- 
plaud his  suggestion  that  lecturers  rethink 
the  purpose  of  lectures  —  make  them  less 
a  vehicle  to  "cover"  a  course  and  more  to 
stimulate  and  explain.  Yet  Macpherson 
found  himself  unable  to  suggest  that  this 
be  made  general  faculty  policy. 

In  considering  examinations,  Macpherson 
states,  the  committee  considered  it  Utopian 
to  try  and  improve  the  character  of  exam- 
inations because  there  is  no  way  to  ensure 
that  individual  professors  follow  such  re- 
commendations. 

We  don't  believe  that.  What  we  do  be- 
lieve is  that  Macpherson  shied  away  from 
suggesting  ways  to  ensure  that  professors 
improve  their  methods.  Thus  the  committee 
settled  back  "seeking  to  reduce  their  (the 
exams')  evil." 

BEATING  THE  SYSTEM 

Macpherson  reached  a  dilemma  in  his 
discussion  of  the  students'  tendency  to  work 
to  pass  exams  ond  little  more.  He  found 
that  students  find  little  intellectual  activity 
in  lecturers,  talk  of  beating  the  system  — ■ 
i.e.  passing  the  exams  and  getting  the  de- 
gree without  the  expected  work.  They  be- 
come disillusioned,  he  writes  in  this  section. 

So  he  called  on  his  assumption  that 
exams  are  necessary  to  pull  him  out.  After 
that,  he  proceeded  along  several  different 
lines.  Exams  should  be  disassociated  from 
lectures,  perhaps  with  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations. Yet  Macpherson  makes  no  spe- 
cific recommendations  on  this  point  and 
even  invalidates  his  suggestions  by  saying 
that  even  comprehensive  exams  don't  work. 

Perhaps  by  not  letting  students  get  too 
used  to  exams  we  can  avoid  their  worst 
features,  Macpherson  argues.  But  given 
that  exams  are  necessary,  what  to  do?  Per- 
haps an  exam-free  year  will  help. 

Macpherson  seems  to  assume  that  stu- 
dents given  just  one  year  without  exams 
will  forget  all  about  them  and  become 
scholars.  This  is  questionable  in  itself  but 
positively  invalidated  by  Macpherson's  sol- 
ution. 

First,  he  decided  that  first  year  has  to 
include  exams  to  weed  out  the  lazy  and  in- 
competent students  who  managed  to  slip 
through  Grade  13  examinations  with  high 
enough  marks  to  be  admitted  to  U  of  T. 
Third  year  olso  requires  exams,  he  wrote,  to 
grade  a  student  for  the  world  if  he's  in  j 
graduating  year,  for  the  graduate  school  if 
he's  going  on. 

In  fourth  year,  examinations  should  be 
minimized  but  not  fully  eliminated  because 
the  student  may  have  some  way  to  "regis- 
ter his  achievement,"  Macpherson  wrote. 
He  suggested  that  a  fourth-year  thesis 
might  work  just  as  well  but  used  that  argu- 
ment to  justify  examinations  too. 

EXAM-FREE  YEAR? 
Thus  second  year  is  the  beneficiary  of 
the  no-exom  plum.  But  careful,  the  gift  has 
strings  attached.  Third  year  examinations, 
you  see  will,  under  this  scheme,  test  stu- 
dents on  their  knowledge  of  both  second 
and  third  years'  work.  In  other  words,  a  har- 
der examination  to  eliminate  the  problems 
caused  by  examinations.  This  seems  unreal- 
istic and  yet  the  committee  suggested  't 
with  nary  a  giggle. 


Macpherson  then  goes  on  to  consider 
alternative  methods  of  evaluating  a  stu- 
dent's performance.  He  hopes  that  with  the 
reduced  emphasis  on  lectures,  the  tutorials 
would  receive  new  emphasis  and  students 
would  take  them  more  seriously.  Students, 
he  hopes,  will  also  then  be  judged  more 
closely  on  their  term  work. 

But  to  base  evaluation  s  o  I  e  I  y  on  term 
work,  Macpherson  writes,  is  unrealistic  be- 
cause it  would  penalize  the  student  who 
prefers  to  work  at  his  own  pace  and  would 
"inhibit  the  tutor-student  relation."  Mean- 
ingless! And  the  report  does  not  explain 
what  the  committee  meant  by  this. 

Macpherson  posses  over  these  issues  with 
a  few  small  recommendations:  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  a  student's  mark  should  be 
based  on  term  work;  tutorials  should  be  em- 
phasized and  restricted  to  10  or  12  persons 
in  size  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  degen- 
erate into  miniature  lectures.  His  naive  as- 
sumption that  this  will  do  the  trick  and 
patch  up  the  whole  system  is  alarming. 

ONE  SOLUTION? 

Therefore,  he  leaves  us  the  mild  recom- 
mendation that  all  departments  consider 
the  possibility  of  giving  very  small  tutorials. 
He  notes  that  Psychology  has  considered  tu- 
torials of  only  three  students. 

Alternative  evaluation,  therfore,  does 
not  get  full  treatment  in  this  report.  And 
yet  essays,  thesis,  class  reports  and  class 
discussions  ore  a  much  better  tool  of  eval 
uation  than  examinations  Not  to  mention 
that  their  academic  charater  is  surely  much 
higher  than  the  scribbled,  half-remembered 
or  all-memorized  answer  written  ot  the  ex- 
amination table. 

One  solution  that  we  see  feasible  (ond 
beneficial)  is  to  replace  exams  with  orals  in 
all  years.  Professors  would  not  have  to 
mark  those  boring  papers  and  would  be 
better  able  to  guage  a  student's  compe- 
tence. At  the  some  time  he  would  be  able 
to  notice  right  away  if  the  student  is  ill  at 
ease  because  of  tension,  emotional  problems 
or  whatever. 

The  way  we  see  it,  though,  these  orals 
should  not  be  seen  as  examinations.  They 
should  be  occasional  individual  tutorials, 
used  by  the  professor  to  teach  and  to  eval- 
uate. 

In  principle  Macpherson  accepted  such 
an  idea.  He  also  deplored  the  time  wasted 
when  professors  hove  to  mark  exams.  Yet, 
Macpherson  didn't  draw  the  ends  of  his 
own  discussion  together. 
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THE  MMPHERSON  REPORT 

A  look  at  the  problems  and  solutions 


they  asked  for?  committee  describing  the  problems  facing  the 

From  The  Varsity  archives  we  have  reproduced  university  and  Macpherson's  answer  to  students' 
extracts  from  studctit  briefs  to  the  Macpherson     suggested  remedies. 


Just  how  well  will  students  fare  if  the  Mac- 
plierson report  is  accepted  by  the  Arts  &  Science 
facttltv  and  administration?  Will  they  get  what 


The  problem 

•  Lectures 


For  too  long  too  few  students  have  dared  to 
question  the  august  legislators  who  determine  the 
curriculum  in  distant  faculty  offices.  The  student 
becomes  the  loser  in  o  monologue  between  the 
lecturer  ond  a  passive  note-taking  audience 


By  ROD  RITCHIE 

Student  recommendations 


Lectures  should  be  reduced  in  number,  restricted  to  a 
synopsis  of  the  course  ond  tought  with  the  aid  of  the  lotest 
techniques. 

Stress  would  be  placed  on  tutorials  and  seminars  where 
students  could  pursue  practical  projects. 

Curriculum  should  be  determined  by  student-stoff  com- 
mittees. At  the  very  least,  there  should  be  more  staff  coun- 
selling in  personal  and  academic  problems  of  the  student. 

Teaching  teams  should  circulate  in  different  classes  to 
evaluate  the  lecturer  who  would  then  be  rewarded  or  penal- 
ized. 


Macpherson  recommendations 

There  should  be  no  more  than  10  classroom  hours  a  week  of 
of  which  no  more  than  five  would  be  devoted  to  lectures  No 
course  would  have  more  than  one  lecture  a  week. 

The  other  five  classroom  hours  would  be  devoted  to  tutorials 
hav.ng  no  more  than  10  or  12  persons. 

For  science  students,  lab  work  would  be  cut  by  half  ond  re- 
structured into  problem  classes  where  a  student  may  leave  any 
time  after  work  is  done. 

Students  should  be  included  in  many  of  the  policy  making  bodies, 
including  the  council  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  science. 

The  matter  of  teaching  lecturers  how  to  teach  will  be  left  up 
to  the  individual  deportments. 

A  professor's  teaching  might  be  appraised  by:  (a)  himself.  He 
should  be  given  money  to  pay  for  a  video-tope  of  his  lecture  so 
he  can  see  himself  in  action;  (b)  Students.  Course  critiques  like 
the  one  published  lost  year  by  the  SAC  should  be  encouraged;  (c) 
His  department.  This  should  apply  only  to  juniors  in  the  depart- 
ment. 


•  Examinations 

In  courses  where  year-end  examinations  deter- 
mine success,  students  walk  around  like  a  bunch 
of  dehumanized  zombies  under  medieval  torture 
Exams  are  nothing  more  than  mass  feed-back 
and  puzzle-solving  exercises.  Some  students  can 
beat  them,  others  can't. 


•  Honor  and  general  courses 

General  arts  and  science  students  are  second- 
rate  citizens  academically  because  their  courses 
are  understaffed  and  shoddily  taught. 

The  faculty  has  maintained  high  standards  for 
honors  courses  while  they  have  let  the  general 
courses  slide. 

This  has  discouraged  honors  students  who 
would  have  liked  a  more  general  education  from 
entering  the  general  course.  As  it  is,  honors  stu- 
dents have  been  trained  for  one  specialty  and  lit 
tie  else. 


•  Colleges 

The  federated  colleges  have  abdicated  their 
chief  responsibility  to  educate  and  are  sinking 
rapidly  to  the  level  of  social  clubs. 

The  problem  is  that  the  colleges  are  teaching 
too  few  subjects  or  that  too  few  students  are  en- 
rolled in  certain  courses  to  make  them  viable. 

If  this  continues  the  colleges  will  have  to  be 
scrapped. 


University  administrators  generally  reacted  fa- 
vorably to  the  recommendations  of  the  Maepher- 
son  Committee  report  released  Wednesday 

President  Claude  Bissell,  now  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, termed  the  report  "radical."  It  was  Bis 
sell  who  commissioned  the  report  in  March  1966. 

He  said  he  held  reservations  about  the  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  relations  between  the 
colleges. 

However,  he  added,  he  was  "generally  in  sym- 
pathy" with  most  of  the  98  recommendations,  but 
he  said  it  would  take  at  least  two  years  to  im- 
plement any  changes. 

No  action  will  be  taken  until  President  Bissell 
returns  to  the  university  in  the  spring. 

John  H.  Sword,  Acting  President  of  University 
of  Toronto,  termed  the  Macpherson  Report  "revo- 
lutionary" and  said  that  it  is  "likely  to  rank  as 
"ne  til  i Ik-  most  important  documents  iu  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  university." 

While  Mr.  Sword  declined  to  comment  on  any 
th«  lJ8  proposals  at  this  time,  he  said  that  the 
document  deserves  widespread  discussion  before 
the  machinery  for  implementing  any  of  its  rec- 
ommendations is  established. 

SAC  president  Tom  Faulkner  approved  of  the 
reduction  in  lecture  hours.  "It  means  more  indi- 
vidual elfort  and  less  spoonfeeding,"  he  said. 

He  felt  that  more  student  representation  on 
the  Faculty  Council  was  good,  bringing  a  "recog- 
nition of  real  student  power." 

Overall,  he  fell  the  report  was  progressive,  tmi 


Finol  exams  should  count  for  no  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  final  mark.  The  number  of  take-home  exams  should 
be  stepped  up. 

There  should  be  one  good  make-up  year  for  deserving 
students.  All  students  should  hove  the  right  to  appeol  their 
marks  —  whether  they  have  passed  or  failed  —  with  writ- 
ten comments  on  the  appeal. 


Enrol  all  orts  students  in  the  general  course  for  the  firsf 
two  years;  after  that  they  could  pursue  their  own  specialty. 

Moke  the  general  and  honors  courses  of  the  same  stan- 
dards and  length. 

Provide  easier  transfers  for  general  students  into  honors 
courses. 

Institute  pedagogical  training  for  graduate  students 
planning  to  teach. 


Some  subjects,  or  at  least  courses  in  those  subjects  shou'd 
be  removed  from  the  faculty  departments  ond  put  into  the 
colleges. 

More  departmental  professors  should  be  cross-oppointed 
to  the  colleges. 


it  had  no  unifying  philosophy  about  the  student 
and  his  education. 

Professor  R.  S.  Harris,  Principal  ot  Innis  Col- 
lege, found  the  report  "admirable,  related,  and 
coherent."  Since  it  was  not  too  far  a  departure 
from  the  present  university  program,  it  was  "not 
revolutionary,  but  evolutionary",  and  thus,  "en- 
couraging." 

New  College  Principal  D.  G.  Ivey  said  the  re- 
port was  "well-written  and  readable."  However, 
he  fell  the  students  would  not  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  decrease  in  hours. 

Professor  Ivey  believes  that  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  university's  formal  structure  couid 
lead  to  a  change  in  the  attitude  towards  educa- 
tion. 

For  instance,  many  students  now  go  to  uni- 
versity for  higher  paying  jobs  and  not  for  a  good 
education. 

Professor  D.  V,  LePan,  Principal  of  University 
College  said  he  was  unprepared  to  comment  but 
he  said  he  thought  the  report  was  "impressive 
and  valuable." 

Rev.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  Principal  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, was  delighted  with  the  report's  praise  of 
the  collegiate  system  and  the  college  s  strength 
within  a  multiversity. 

Fie  disagreed  with  the  report's  recommenda- 
tion that  less  teaching  should  be  done  within  the 
colleges.  The  transferral  of  the  focus  of  some 
departments  from  the  colleges  to  the  universi  \ 


Examinations  should  account  for  50  per  cent  of  the  final  mark. 
There  should  be  no  exams  in  second  year.  There  will  be  exams 
in  first  to  weed  out  the  lazy  ond  incompetent,  ond  in  third  and 
fourth  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  graduate  school.   In  fourth 
year,  separate  exams  should  be  replaced  by  one  comprehensive 

Students  who  get  below  60  per  cent  on  their  final  exam  will 
not  be  allowed  to  write  supplemental  exams.  But  all  those  who  aro 
in  honors  courses,  or  who  got  between  60  ond  65  per  cent  will  be 
allowed  to  write  supps. 


The  general  and  honors  courses  should  be  split  into  specialist 
or  generalist  courses  of  either  three  or  four  years  each. 

Generalists  or  specialists  completing  the  four-yeor  program  would 
qualify  for  the  honors  degree,  while  those  completing  the  three- 
year  course  would  quolify  for  the  ordinary  degree.  After  third 
year,  students  would  be  able  to  claim  the  ordinary  degree  without 
taking  make-up  courses. 


All  college  teaching  departments  should  be  converted  to  uni- 
versity departments.  College  faculties,  as  such,  would  consist  of 
professors  cross-appointed  to  the  university  departments. 

The  colleges  would  then  be  able  to  give  first-year  tutorials  in 
most  subjects  and  first-year  lectures  in  many  of  the  more  popu- 
lar subjects. 

Eliminate  the  one  hour  pass  option.  Colleges  wishing  to  retain 
courses  in  religious  knowledge  should  offer  them  as  non-compuU 
sory,  non-credit  options. 


would  inevitably  weaken  the  college  as  academic 
communities,  he  said. 

He  also  disagreed  with  the  Macpherson  recom- 
mendations on  religious  knowledge.  They  amount- 
ed, he  said,  to  an  "abolition  of  religious  knowl- 
edge teaching  on  campus."  This  was  contrary  to 
the  policies  of  universities  such  as  Princeton, 
McGill  and  U.B.C.  Dr.  Moore  emphatically  stress- 
ed the  value  of  religious  knowledge  as  a  "humane 
discipline  in  university  curricula." 

Dean  S.  J.  Colman,  Erindale  College,  was  dis- 
tressed with  the  situation  revealed  by  the  Mac- 
pherson Report.  "It  is  a  sobering  reminder  for 
Faculty.  Students  and  S.A.C.  on  the  need  for  Uni- 
versity reorganization,"  he  said. 

He  thought  that  courses  would  be  improved 
with  fewer  lectures  and  more  tutorials.  "The  ex- 
tra tutorials  should  be  given  by  professors  and 
not  graduate  students,"  he  said.  "At  present,  un- 
dergraduates do  not  receive  enough  personal  gui- 
dance from  their  professors." 

Dean  Colman  thought  the  inferiority  attributed 
to  the  general  courses  must  be  eliminated  it  U  of 
T  is  to  be  a  true  "community  of  scholars." 

I  i  dcrgraduates  have  a  distinctive  contribution 
lor  University  administration.  He  found  their 
contribution  in  Erindale  to  be  "interesting  and 
stimulating."  He  favours  the  refinement  and  ex- 
pansion ot  the  Course  Critiques  to  provide  a 
constant  assessment  of  undergraduate  opinion. 
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Is  Scarboro  a  costly 
fall-out 
shelter? 


By  LINDA  WALDMAN 

Scarborough  college  may 
be  criticized  for  resembling 
a  fall-out  shelter,  but  most  of 
the  students  aren't  complain- 


In  fact,  most  wouldn't 
trade  it  for  the  St.  George 


campus. 

The  college  was  described 
recently  as  the  most  expen- 
sive fall-out  shelter  in  North 
America"  by  Dr.  David  Ab- 
bey, coordinator  for  the  On- 
tario Institute  of  Studies  in 
Education. 

Dr.  Abbey  said  he  found 
student  reaction  to  the  col- 
lege ranged  "somewhere  be- 
tween apathy  and  hostility." 

Many  Scarborough  stu- 
dents   interviewed  agreed 
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the  building  does  resemble 
a  fall-out  shelter,  but  others 
compared  it  to  a  Mayan 
temple  or  a  nuclear  power 
plant. 

One  second-year  student 
said  he  was  told  by  John 
Andrews,  architect  for  the 
college: 

"It  is  a  fall-out  shelter  — 
that's  what  it  was  created 
for." 

"If  the  bomb  did  drop,  it 
would  be  great,"  said  Ken 
Lauder  (III  Scar). 

"Miles  and  miles  of  unfin- 
ished concrete  walls,  an  ab- 
sence of  windows,  rooms 
that  slant  inwards  and  a 
science  wing  that  is  an  end- 
less low-ceilinged  corridor 
do  give  one  an  eerie  impres- 
sion," another  student  said. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  getting 
used  to,"  admits  Professor 
A.  M.  Leggatt  of  the  English 
department. 

"A  first  it's  very  disturb- 
ing, like  something  the  Ger- 
mans left  after  the  war.  But 
once  you  get  used  to  it,  the 
humanities  wing  is  marvel- 
lously eccentric  and  a  most 
exciting  place  to  work." 

"It  grows  on  you,"  said 
Da  upline  Brown  (II  Scar). 
"You  don't  like  it  at  first 
but  then  you  really  appre- 
ciate it." 

"It's  terrific.  There's  Min- 
ing wrong  with  it  once  you 
get  used  to  it,"  said  another 
student.  "People  from  all 
over  the  world  come  o  see 
it  so  why  shouldn't  we  think 
it's  terrific?" 

"I  like  it  here,"  said  Art 
Stein  (I  Scar). 

"It's  friendlier,  it's  smal 
ler,  and  the  concrete  walls 
are  decorative  in  a  way,  like 
a  concrete  piece  of  art.  1 
wouldn't  go  downtown." 

AU  students  agreed  thcj 
prefer  Scarborough  College 
to  the  St.  George  campus. 

"It's  got  it  all  over  down- 
town," said  Jim  Gilroy  (III 
Scar). 

"From  the  point  of  view 
of  free  parking,  smaller  clas- 
ses, a  friendlier  atmosphere 
and  mobility,  Scarborough  u 
far  superior." 

"Can  you  go  tobogganing 
in  your  back  yard  on  cafe- 
teria trays?"  one  studcnl 
asked.  "Can  you  go  fox  hunt- 
ing?" 

But  there  were  criticisms. 

Most  said  a  dash  of  color 
would  make  the  place  more 
cheerful.  The  college  also 
lacks  an  athletic  building, 
and  some  felt  a  pub  wouid 
add  spirit. 

"Why  aren't  students  on 
the  main  campus  coming  to 
one  of  the  most  fantastic  ar- 
chitectural feats  in  North 
America  today?"  asks  Wendy 
Tranter  (II  Scar). 

"They  really  should  come 
down  here  and  form  tneir 
own  opinions." 
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and  overlook  them  in  eamping  by  the  sea." 

(exodus  XIV.  9) 


Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

I'm  in  Israel  now,  working  on  a  kibbutz  about  200  yards  from 
the  pre-war  Syrian  border  in  Northern  Israel.  I'm  picking  apples  here, 
getting  up  at  4:00  a.m.  everyday  and  finishing  work  about  11  a.m.  I'm 
then  free  to  lie  around  the  huge  pool,  or  collect  bullets  and  souvenirs 
from  Syria  or  to  make  love  in  the  cool  bomb  shelters  .  .  . 


love 

Ernie 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 

The  Hart  House  Music  Committee  invites 
Applications  for  the  Position  of 

RECORD  ROOM  CURATOR 

(Record  Room  'B') 

Since  Record  Room  'B'  contains  tlie  House's  popular  collection,  only  those  well  versed  In  the  popular 
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A  list  of  detailing  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Record  Room  Curator,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Warden's  Office.  (An  honorarium  will  be  paid). 

i  hose  interested  ore   invited  to  write  o  letter  of  (application,  stating  background,  qualifications  Ond 

address,  telephone  number  to: 

WARDEN'S  OFFICE, 
HART  HOUSE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

The  Deadline  for  application  is  Friday,  October  6th. 
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University  productions.  The  student  rate  will  be  $1.00  for  a  sinale  per- 
formance^ Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  some  seats  ond  performance  even- 
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1967-68  SEASON 

by  Tom  Robertson. 
Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 
Friaay,  Oct.  20  to  Saturday,  Oct.  28 

by  John  Whiting. 
Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 
Friday,  Nov.  24  to  Saturdoy,  Dec.  2 

by  Lope  de  Vega. 
Directed  by  Leon  Mojor 
Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 

by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
Ginsbury.  Directed  by  Loon  Major. 
Friday,  Mar.  1  to  Saturday,  Mar.  9 

5:00  923-5244 
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MUSIC 


Louis  Riel 


By  PETER  GODDARD 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  movie-addict  who  sits  in 
front  row  center,  leans  forward  and  lets  the  film  wash 
over  him  like  the  rush  of  wind  past  his  ears,  his  face 
aglow  from  the  light  of  the  screen.  There  is  no  distance 
for  him,  no  attempt  to  push  back  the  perspective.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  spinning  sounds  of  the  world  premiere 
of  Harry  Somer's  opera  Louis  Riel;  no  distance,  no  per- 
spective, only  that  caught  on  the  run,  the  imp  of  mean- 
ing, the  wisp  of  nuance,  the  tactile  heart,  the  shifting 
surfaces  of  sound. 

The  four  stylistic  approaches  employed  in  the  score 
— original  folk  material  made  indigenous  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  work,  thinly  scored  abstract  atonal  writing, 
simple  diatonic  writing  in  a  late  nineteenth  century  style, 
and  the  constant  amalgamation  of  these  types  —  per- 
meated the  libretto  with  a  fusion  of  modernity  and  time- 
lessness. 

While  the  opera  Ginger  Coffey  was  all  middle,  Louis 
Riel  was  all  beginning,  all  end;  as  the  former  seemed  all 
development,  the  latter  became  all  theme  and  recapitula- 
tion. 

While  the  characters  in  Coffey  seemed  to  be  aimlessly 
bickering,  clowning  and  constantly  quarreling  in  order  to, 
as  one  of  Beckett's  tramps  suggest  "to  give  us  the  impres- 
sion that  we  exist"  those  in  Louis  Riel  were  as  finely 
sketched  as  Ayn  Rand's  John  Gait. 

Ironically  as  Coffey  represented  a  unified  process  of 
personal  (mental)  development,  its  music  was  intended 
to  be  and  remained  a  stylistic  pastiche.  The  drama  of  Riel, 
presented  by  Murray  Laufer  and  Marie  Day's  almost  sur- 
real amalgam  of  stylized  sets  and  costumes  and  Currier 
&  Ives-like  projections  on  screens  had  the  more  organic- 
ally unified  score. 

Lowell  Cross'  electronic  music  interpolations  emmit- 
ted  from  four  loudspeakers  located  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  hall  induced  a  new  dimension  on  the  work.  The 
listener  lost  his  sense  of  place,  his  sense  of  passiveness, 
as  the  opera  score  took  on  a  different  perspective  depend- 
ing on  where  the  listener  sat. 

By  this  element  the  work  took  on  the  bleak  black 
and  whiteness  of  a  Kafka-ish  nightmare,  a  chilling  night- 
walk  through  a  Rorchaschian  landscape  of  ideas. 

What  brought  vitality  to  Mavor  Moore's  (with  the 
collaboration  of  Jacques  Languirand  on  the  French  text) 
and  prevented  the  drama  from  being  locked  in  a  his- 
torical deep-freeze  —  less  of  a  play  than  a  pageant  — 
was  the  writers'  instance  on  the  isolation  of  his  char- 
acters. 

Each  of  the  protagonists'  portrayals  echoed  (per- 
haps incongruously)  a  line  from  a  Tennessee  Williams 
play:  "We're  all  of  us  sentenced  to  solitary  confinment 
inside  our  own  skins." 

Throughout  most  of  the  work  the  words  and  music 
existed  as  separate  entities,  fused,  occasionally,  by  the 
acting;  yet  at  moments  of  climax  there  came  a  melding, 
as  the  libretto  became  more  lyrical,  the  music  more  pro- 
saic. 

All  deeply  introspective  feeling  is  an  anti-social  act; 
for  characters  to  communicate  they  must  cut  themselves 
off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  their  environ- 
ment; in  this  there  is  something  always  a  little  para- 
doxical, a  little  mad. 

This  madness  is  at  the  core  of  the  opera  Louis  Rjel. 
As  Prime  Minister  Macdonald  is  mad  and  maddening  in 
his  attempts  to  make  an  honest  woman  out  of  a  nation 
living  common-law  with  the  infant  United  States,  so  to 
Riel,  who  as  librettist  Moore  explained,  is  "the  idealist 
driven  mad  by  continued  betrayal  by  ruthless  idealists 
in  who  he  mistakenly  trusts." 

Riel,  in  Moore's  conception,  became  paralyzed  by  the 
Hamlet  syndrome  —  a  thinker  anaesthetized  by  his  own 
thinking;  a  schizophrenic  Metis,  a  half-breed  belonging 
to  no-one;  the  single-minded  revolutionary,  a  nineteenth 
century  Che  Guevara  leading  a  small  colony  away  from 
the  inexorable  path  of  progress. 

Bernard  Turgeon  sung  Riel  as  a  man  whose  ability 
at  smelling  falseness  extended  to  himself.  Physically  he 
was  one  long  tremendous  sulk.  On  him  the  right  sadness 
sat  and  lethargy  crawled;  he  could  freeze  a  word  with 
an  irrevocable  irony  at  once  damning  and  deadly. 

Riel  became  aware  of  the  fate  he  had  trapped  him- 
self in  early  in  the  opera.  In  justifying  his  little  nation's 
sovereignty  he  had  executed  Orangeman  Thomas  Scott 
with  the  words; . 

/  cannot  let  one  foolish  man 
Stand  in  the  way  of  a  whole  nation. 
Fifteen  years  later  Macdonald  had  Riel  hung  on  the  same 
grounds,  on  behalf  of  Canada.. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  echoing  Riel's  earliest  words 
intoned: 


con't  on  R-3 
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con'd  from  R-2 

/  cannot  let  one  foolish  man 
Stand  in  the  way  of  a  whole  nation 
the  words  doled  out  like  the  mournfwul  peeling  of  a  bell. 

The  opera,  which  covered  the  circumstances  linking 
these  two  events  had  gone  full  circle.  But  the  circle  was 
not  of  perfection,  but  of  a  Gordian  Knot.  And  Turgeon's 
Riel  became  a  man  who  sensed  its  tightening  about  his 
neck,  and  plunged  and  struggled,  bursting  with  will  and 
intelligence  to  escape  it. 

In  one  of  the  most  indellible  moments,  not  just  of 
this  performance,  nor  of  this  season,  but  of  all  opera 
presented  in  Toronto,  Turgeon  depicted  Riel's  transfor- 
mation from  marauder  to  messiah  at  the  conclusion  of 
Act.  I.  Echoing  a  comparable  process  in  Joyce's  Stephen 
Dedalus  (who  simultaneously  saw  himself  as  God  and 
Christ)  Riel  knelt  and  intoned  "Je  vous  aime,  Seigneur, 
O  ma  force  .  .  ."  and  from  supplication  to  appocalyptic 
frenzy,  in  wild  frustrated  spasms,  Riel  began  to  envision 
himself  as  David: 

Seigneur  .  .  .  vous  avez  manifeste  votre 

bonte  envers  celui  qui  vous  est  consacre 
Envers  David  .  .  . 

.  .  .  envers  David 
.  .  .  et  sa  poslerite  pour  loujours 
.  .  .  Je  Vai  vu  .  .  .  Lui  .  .  . 
Mere!  Mere  Je  Vai  vu 
Je  m'appelle  .  .  .  David! 
In  this  scene,  its  cadence  falling  from  raging  climax 
to  sacrificial  tenderness,  Turgeon  transfixed  the  opera's 
meaning  on  stage.  It  started  as  a  five  finger  exercise  per- 
formed into  an  unforgettable  concerto. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lullaby  of  Riel's  Indian 
wife,  Marguerite  (Roxolana  Roslack)  at  the  beginning  of 
Act  III  the  above  scene  served  as  a  watershed  for  the 
rest  of  the  drama.  With  a  flat,  quivering  voice,  Roslack 
intoned  her  sadness  as  Riel  had  bellowed  his  passion, 
over  he  baby's  crib.  These  two  arias  became  perfect  roils. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  fit  less  in  with  the  other 
characters  than  with  the  scenery.  Librettis  Moore  left 
Cornelis  Opthof  less  with  a  character,  than  caricature  to 
perform;  two-dimensional,  Opthof's  Macdonald  surfaced 
as  a  droll,  drunken  lobbyist,  comically  corrupted. 

To  underline  this  superficiality  even  further  the 
singer  had  to  semi-sing  Gilbert  and  Sullivan-esque  lines 

as:  ....  . 

,S',(gar  is  the  oil  for  political  machines: 
without  it  all  the  gears  would  never  mesh. 
A  man  must  have  a  weakness 
for  a  certain  kind  of  sweetness 
be  it  soothing  to  the  spirit  or  the  flesh 

over  a  coy  John  Phillip  Sousa-like  brass  accompaniment. 

But  instead  of  anguish  made  comic,  Opthof  brought  forth 

a  type  of  political  lunacy  in  a  character  attempting  to 

"lead  his  horse  into  confederation." 

In  his  portrayal  Opthof  left  something  for  everybody 

but  not  enough  to  satisfy  anybody. 


Soppy  Butterfly 


By  PAUL  DARBY 

The  charm  and  pathos  of 
Puccini's  Madama  Butterfly 
makes  it  one  of  his  most  po- 
pular operas.  The  story  is 
direct  and  uncomplicated 
and  the  music  translated 
with  grace  and  simplicity 
the  words  and  emotions  of 
an  innocently  trusting  orien- 
tal girl,  casually  married  and 
casually  deserted  by  Lieute- 
nant Pinkerton,  U.S.N. 

Messrs.  Barbini  and  Gei- 
ger-Torel  of  the  C.O.C.  seem 
to  have  produced  this  touch- 
ing opera  as  a  breathing 
spell  between  Riel  and  Cof- 
fey and  as  a  sop  for  senti- 
mentalists. For  it  is  pretty 
much  in  the  same  shape  we 
last  saw  it,  barring  the  touch 
of  authenticity  Nagisa  Kai 
gives  to  the  load  role. 

But  generally  this  produc- 
tion is  little  more  than  a  re- 
issue. Even  the  plastic  flo- 
wers looked  used. 

Nonetheless  I  found  the 
performance  enjoyable,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  lack  of  pretention 
with  which  it  was  present- 
ed. The  sets  were  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  backdrop 
was  simply  the  outline  of 
some  unrecognizable  moun- 
tain. The  lighting  was  most- 
ly white  and  overhead.  The 
movement  of  the  characters 
on  the  stage  was  natural 
rather  than  dramatic.  Hyper- 
criticism  would  call  this 
amateurish. 

But  the  effectiveness  of 
such  unelaborate  production 
techniques  was  found  in  the 
contrasting  emphasis  of  the 
human  element.  The  charac- 
terization of  Madama  But- 
terfly, in  voice  and  the  sub- 
tle drama  of  movement,  was 
free  to  attract  the  empathy 


of  the  audience,  unhindered 
by  embellishment. 

And  there  were  moments 
when  the  listener  became 
participant.  That  there  were 
not  many  such  instances  was 
the  fault  of  the  musicians 

Maestro  Barbini  is  a  : 
putably  fine  music  director, 
but  m  this  effort  his  com- 
mand of  the  orchestra  and 
coordination  of  stage  and  pit 
was  somewhat  unsteady. 

At  times  the  orchestra,  as 
opera  ensembles  are  wont  to 
do,  overshadowed  the  so- 
loists. But  more  inexcusable 
was  the  tendency  of  the  or- 
chestra to  lead  the  singers. 

Nagisa  Kai,  as  Madama 
Butterfly,  has  a  sweet  enough 
voice  to  impart  a  winningly 
naive  personality  to  her  ni- 
neteenth century  country- 
woman. But  her  voice  is  not 
strong.  At  times  she  seem- 
ed to  overcome  this  obstacle 
and  with  clarity  and  preci- 
sion held  a  clear  command 
of  the  stage,  but  just  as  of- 
ten her  voice  was  wafted 
away  with  the  cherry  blos- 
soms. 

Harry  Theard  as  Pinker- 
ton  had  for  me  an  accepta- 
bly lyrical  voice,  and  though 
his  naval  counterpart  was 
sketched  as  an  insincere 
rambler,  still,  both  his  sing- 
ing and  his  acting  had  an 
unnecessary  kinship  with  his 
Starched  "whites." 

Suzuchi,  Madama  Butter- 
fly's servant  and  vamp,  play- 
ed by  Nancy  Greenwood 
though  constantly  being 
knocked  about  in  a  most 
stickban-like  fashion,  has  a 
voice  with  body  and  projec- 
tion. 
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21  YEARS  OLD? 


When  you  turn  21 
you  are.  no  longer 
covered  by  your 
parents'  Hospital 
insurance.  You  must 
take  out  individual 
membership  within  30 
days.  Get  your  ap- 
plication form  at  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or 
the  Commission. 


NEW  JOB? 


I  To  keep  insured  fol- 
low the  instructions 
on  the  Hospital  In 
surance  "Certificate 
of  Payment — Form 
104"  that  your 
present  employer  is 
required  to  give  you 
on  leaving. 


NEWLY  WED? 


.  The  "family"  Hospital 

'  Insurance  premium  I 
must  now  be  paid  to 
cover  husband  and 

I  wife.  Notify  your 
"group"  without  de- 

i  lay  or  if  you  both  pay 
premiums  direct,  no- 
tify the  Commission. 


Your 
ONTARIO 
HOSPITAL 
[INSURANCE 

Plan 


Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission, 
Toronto  7,  Ontario. 


"Let  our  Interacting  Asscrtivenets 
b«  lucid  and  meaningful  communications". 


J.  H.  Sword. 


S.  A.  C.  REPRESET ATI VES  TO 

WOMEN'S  ATHL.  DIRECTORATE 
CENTRAL  VOLUNTEER  BUREAU 
HEALTH  SERVICE 
SETTLEMENT  HOUSE 

Leave  name  &  phone  number  at  SAC  Office  before 
Oct.  13th.  Please  indicate  the  position  for  which 
you  are  applying. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

CONCERT  BAND 

Prof.    Robert   A.    Rosevear,  conductor 
Prof.  Ward  K.  Cole,  associate  conductor 
openings  for 

OBOE,  BASSOON,  B  FLAT  CLARINET,  PERCUSSION 

for  audition  appointment  apply 
Information  Desk,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

or  telephone  928-3740 

Rehearsals  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  4-6  p.m. 
Room  078,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

Two  Toronto  concerts  and  performances  at 
University  of  Guelph  and  University  of  Waterloo 

Concert  repertoire  exclusively  —  including 
contemporary  works  for  winds  and  percussion 


Central  Billiards 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90c  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 
PRESENTATION  OF  THIS  AD  ENTITLES 
EACH  PERSON  TO  A  FREE  GAME  (20  MINUTES) 


booklon  PROTECTS 


YOUR  BOOKS*  FROM 
ANYTHING!,.. 


ijT     SELF  ADHESIVE 

clear 
^plastic" 
film 


TV 


TVing  (or  — is  a  prune  a  vegetable?) 


By  ALLAN  KAMIN 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  ap- 
proached by  the  leg-woman 
for  Pierre  Berton's  new  one- 
hour  TV  show,  "Under  At- 
tack." They  were  taping  four 
full  shows  at  Convocation 
Hall,  said  she,  and  were  very 
interested  in  having  me  on 
one  show,  along  with  two 
others  who  have  had  past 
experience  with  LSD,  to  form 
a  panel  to  interrogate  Dr. 
Abram  Hoffer,  one  of  the 
world's  pioneer  LSD  resear- 
chers. Dr.  Hoffer,  an  M.D. 
and  therefore  sensible,  would 
take,  they  were  confident, 
an  extreme  anti-LSD  posi- 
tion, and  the  stage  would  be 
set  for  a  fun-filled  hour  of 
hate-sparks. 

Concerned  about  being  a 
mere  statistic?  Forget  it.  At 
least  statistics  comprehend 
their  limitations.  But  what 
about  words?  What  about 
the  army  of  greedy  profes- 
sors and  newsmen  who, 
eager  to  possess  us,  rob  us 
of  our  essence,  hold  us  down 
with  their  labels,  and  gene- 
rally enslave  our  minds  in 
ivory  concepts? 

The  roof  fell  in  when  Dr. 
Hoffer  disclosed  by  phone 
to  the  "Under  Attack"  people 
his  attitudes  as  regards.  LSD. 
Actually  he  thinks  that  LSD 
can  be  beneficial,  and  that 
the  dangers  are  exaggerated? 
That  would  never  do.  But, 
it  being  too  late  to  obtain  a 
more  reasonable  doctor,  it 
was  needed,  if  sparks  were 
to  happen,  to  bring  on  to  the 
panel  with  me  two  other  per- 
sons who,  not  having  used 
LSD,  would  be  prepared  to 
challenge  his  every  conten- 
tion. 

CBS  television  recently  did 
a  one-hour  special,  purpor- 
tedly on  the  hippies,  but  for 
the  main  part  on  the  hor- 
rors of  LSD.  Its  cameras 
roamed  the  psychiatric 
wards  of  the  land.  One  frigh- 
tening scene  focused  on  a 
teen-aged  boy  who  was  hos- 
pitalized as  the  result  cf  an 
LSD-induced  "psychotic  rea- 
ction." A  rough  summary 
follows: 

Interviewer:  Why  are  you  in 
this  hospital? 


Boy:  I  saw  God  while  I  was 
on  a  trip,  and  afterwards 
went  around  telling  my  fa- 
mily that  God  was  real. 

Interviewer:  Do  you  regret 
what  you  did? 

Boy:  I  realize  I  shouldn't 
have  tried  to  explain  God 
to  other  people,  because 
they  wouldn't  understand. 
(The  camera  now  switches 
to  the  boy's  grim-faced  mo- 
ther) 

Girm  -  faced   mother:  Yes, 
that's  right,  he  went  ar- 
ound saying  that  he'd  seen 
God.  I  tried  to  reason  with 
him,   to   explain   to  him 
that  you  dont  see  God  un- 
til after  you  die,  but  he 
wouldn't  listen. 
OK,    boys,    here's  some 
background  papers  on  Hof- 
fer and  LSD  which  our  re- 
search staff  has  prepared: 
the    Post    Article  (roundly 
condemned  by  researchers, 
described  by  one  as  "an  atro- 
city, a  complete  distortion  of 
the  results"),  the  Look  ar- 
ticle (perhaps  as  bad)  and 
relevant  quotes  like:  "LSD 
is  the  most  dangerous  drug 
to  come  down  the  pipe  in 
years." 

Pierre  Berton,  to  Mahari- 
shi  Mahesh  Yogi  (he  of  Tran- 
scendental Meditation)  in  a 
recent  TV  interview: 

"In  other  words,  you  are 
teaching  not  a  religion,  but 
a  way  of  life!" 

Exercise  A:  Draw  a  square 
containing  16  smaller  squa- 
res (4  x  4).  Write  a  different 
name  in  each  square.  Select 
the  most  beauliful  name  and 
the  ugliest  name  on  the 
chart,  cut  these  names  out 
in  their  boxes,  and  chew  the 
two  squares  of  paper.  If  the 
cumulative  effect  makes  you 
too  high  for  safety,  go  to  see 
your  registrar,  who  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  get  down. 

Paul  Krassner  wonders 
about  Truth  . . .  Psychiatric 
report  on  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael:  definitely  psycopaihic 
as  niggers  go.  Mr.  President, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  violate  the  late  Pre- 
sident's corpse. 
Panelist:  Will  there  be  any 
plants  in  the  audience? 


Producer:  Sure;  cabbages, 
prunes,  . . . 

Panelist:  No,  I  mean,  are 
you  planting  people  to  ask 
questions? 

Producer:  Yes,  it's  necessa- 
ry if  we're  to  have  an  in- 
teresting program  (Stupid 

kids,  you  three  panelists 
are  plants.)  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  research  staff  has 
prepared  a  list  of  questions 
that  you  might  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Hoffer. 

Exercise  B:  (i)  Define  hip- 
py operationally  in  terms  of 
number  of  marijuana  joints 
smoked  per  week. 

(ii)  Where  does  Acupulco 
Gold  enter  into  this? 

From  a  TV  interview  last 
year — 

Pierre  Berton:  Do  you  mean 

to  say  that  Protestantism 

and  Hinduism  are  one  and 

the  same? 
Timothy  Leary:   Yes,  Pierre, 

that's  right. 
Pierre  Berton:  Protestants 

would  certainly  disagree. 
Timothy  Leary':   I  know,  but 

the  Hindus  wouldn't. 

From  the  list  of  questions 
prepared  by  "Under  At- 
tack's" research  staff  for  the 
use  of  panelists: 

7)  Dr.  Hoffer,  you  equate 
the  fatal  risks  of  LSD  in 
your  article  with  those  of 
bobsledding.  You  scoff  at 
the  current  public  outcry 
against  LSD  and  ask  why 
"Parliament  does  not  meet 
to  ban  bobsledding  "  Do  you 
honestly  feel  that  the  taking 
of  LSD  and  bobsledding  can 
be  equated?  Bobsledding  can 
lead  to  severe  physical  in- 
jury or  death.  But  we  alrea- 
dy know  this  positively.  But 
we  don't  as  yet  know  ALL 
the  potential  dangers  inhe- 
rent in  LSD. 

The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  LSD  makes  you  beauti- 
ful and  flowerv  and  you  love 
everybody  and  know  every- 
thing and  it's  right  good  for 
hay  fever. 

Someone  once  told  me  that 
you  do  not  understand  some- 
thing if  you  cannot  commu- 
nicate it.  But  he  didn't  un- 
derstand. 

Who  have  vou  appointed 
to  be  YOUR  "brain  police? 


"Under  Attack59- Under  Attack 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

Sometime  next  month, 
Channel  11  will  present  an- 
other in  what  seems  like  an 
endless  stream  of  irrelevant, 
inconsequential  series  in  the 
tough-ol',  bad-ol'  tradition  of 
badinterviews  which  extends 
from  the  worst  of  Seven 
Days  to  the  worst  of  Sunday 
to  its  culmination  in  the 
whole  structure  and  format 
of  Pierre  Berton's  Under  At- 
tack. A  hokey  "here-you-are, 
kid  die  si"  announcer,  his 
voice  ringing  in  tones  remi- 
niscent of  the  Lone  Ranger 
and  the  Howdy  Doody  Show, 
will  tell  the  Berton  fans  that 
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tonight,  in  Convocation  Hall, 
faced  by  three  bright  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Mr.  X.  (William 
Kashtan,  president  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Communist  Party,  Dr. 
Abram  Hoffer,  and  David 
Susskind — one  show  apiece) 
is  UNDER  ATTACK! 

The  result,  (though  I  can 
speak  only  for  the  Hoffer 
and  Susskind  shows)  was 
possibly  the  most  artificial, 
unimaginative,  misgu  i  d  e  d, 
and  just  plain  bad  television 
I've  ever  seen.  There  were 
virtually  no  redeeming  feat- 
ures. 

Unfortunately,  it  became 
apparent  form  the  outset 
that  the  show  was  less  than 
sensitive.  In  the  general  di- 
scussion  of   the   show,  to 


which  some  eight  or  ten 
students,  including  myself, 
were  invited,  it  was  clear 
that  the  producers  of  the 
show  were  obsessed  with 
conflict.  (After  the  discus- 
sion, the  majority  of  those 
present  politely  declined  to 
appear  on  a  panel). 

The  producer  of  the  show, 
a  short  aggressive,  dark-hair- 
ed woman  in  brightly-colour- 
ed clothes  was  pushing 
for  conflict:  sharp,  heat- 
ed hopefully  angry  conflict. 
Talking  lo  two  students  who 
had  been  asked  to  go  on  the 
LSD  panel  "attacking"  Dr. 
Hoffer,  jutting  her  chin  for- 
ward and  jabbing  her  finger, 
she  snapped:  "You  people 

See  "ATTACK"  R.ll 
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High  Park 

By  JOAN  MURRAY 

It's  a  little  late  to  be  reviewing  the  High  Park  sculp- 
ture, especially  now  that  the  pieces  inside  the  main  build- 
ing have  been  dispersed,  among  them  what  many  sculp- 
tors thought  to  be  the  best  work  in  the  exhibition  —  the 
piece  by  Jason  Seeley.  However,  one  can  argue  that  not 
much  attention  was  given  to  criticism  of  the  works  of 
sculpture  in  High  Park.  Most  critics  gave  the  area  the 
old  rara,  'get  out  and  see  the  sculpture  whirl'.  They  then 
complimented  Gerald  Gladstone  for  his  conception  of  the 
program,  as  well  as  for  his  faithful  attentiveness  to  the 
sculptors'  needs,  beefs,  temper  tantrums,  drinking  bouts 
and  thoughts. 

It's  true  that  Gladstone  deserves  compliments.  He  did 
a  tremendous  job.  Especially  noteworthy  was  his  ability 
to  raise  iunds  for  others,  an  unusual  trait  in  an  artist. 
 But  it's  also  true  that  the  sculptures  deserve  criti- 
cism. 

There  is  only  one  bad  work  in  High  Park:  Bernard 
Schottlander's  "Centennial  Pyramid".  Its  concept  is  trite, 
its  execution  sloppy. 

Most  of  the  other  completed  works  are  medium  good. 
For  instance  Bill  Koochin's  hands  in  belt  "Hippy"  with 
'Love'  button  and  too-tight  pants,  dark  glasses,  and  long 
hairdo  is  a  cute  piece  of  work,  skillfully  set  into  scale 
between  two  trees.  It  is  guaranteed  to  make  your  dog 
bark  (mine  fell  over  himself)  and  it's  a  good  work  beside 
which  to  get  your  photo  taken.  It  is  not  great  sculp'ure. 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  by  Wessel  Couzijn  (Am- 
sterdam, Holland),  a  Surrealistic  analysis  of  two  drea- 
mers is  also  well-sited.  The  birches  on  either  side  of  it 
are  just  the  right  trees  for  the  moody  quality  of  the  work. 
But  the  metal  sexual  parts  and  the  metal  brain  are  dis- 
turbing to  the  texture  of  the  whole.  Furthermore,  as  mud- 
dy rain  water  and  autumn  leaves  fill  the  gap  between  the 
two  squirming,  sexy,  sleeping  forms,  the  imagery  be- 
comes unfortunate. 

The  "Polar  Bear  and  Seal"  by  Pauta  (Cape  Dorset, 
N.  W.  Territories.  Can.)  is  like  a  ferocious  Eskimo  carv- 
ing blown  up  to  a  full  piece  of  sculpture.  It  will  please 
traditionalists  and  lovers  of  fantasy.  I  found  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  animals,  murderer  and  victim, 
seeming  mother  and  child,  peculiar  and  after  a  while, 
vacuous. 

The  only  really  good  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  show 
as  it  now  stands  is  Hubert  Dalwood's  "Temple."  This  ar- 
tist from  London,  England,  has  created  a  clean,  orderly 
mystery,  an  enticing  hieroglyph  of  an  emotional  state. 
His  work  is  a  profound  paradox,  and  his  juxtaposition 
of  ancient  theme  and  modern  materials  is  unique. 

Mirasha  Karishman's  "In  Suspense"  is  also  an  inte- 
resting sculpture,  playing  with  concepts  of  suspension 
and  release.  I  found  the  two  "Flower  Powers"  by  Mark 
di  Suevo  (New  York)  a  little  disappointing  because  of 
their  bad  composition  but  possibly  they  will  look  better 
when  they  are  fully  set  up. 

Among  the  other  sculpture  still  being  constructed, 
Vaillancourt's  looks  the  most  interesting.  Even  his  pre- 
sent melee  of  scrap  iron,  pig  iron,  wood,  moulds,  coal, 
huge  equipment  and  numerous  workmen  is  a  happening 
in  itself.  It's  clear  that  Vaillancourt  just  didn't  feel  ready 
to  embark  on  the  next  step  while  all  this  was  going  on. 

The  afternoon  I  was  last  there  however  the  artist 
confessed  that  they  were  at  last  ready  to  "set  it  up."  This 
may  be  a  disappointment  lo  the  faithful  people  who  like 
to  munch  their  lunch  in  front  of  Vaillancourt's  piece  and 
stare  at  the  "happenings"  on. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
GENERAL  ELECTION 
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THE  VOTERS'  LISTS  ACT 


PART  III 


Notice  of  Revision  of  Voters'  Lists 

(IN  URBAN  POLLING  DIVISIONS) 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given,  pursuant  to  Section 
73  of  The  Voters'  Lists  Act,  of  the  revision  of  the 
voters'  lists  for  the  Electoral  Division  of 


ST. 


ST. 


RE:  QUALIFIED  STUDENT  VOTERS 

A  SPECIAL  SITTINGS  OF  THE  REVISING  OFFICERS  FOR 
QUALIFIED  STUDENT  VOTERS,  WILL  BE  HELD  ON 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  2nd,  1967 
from  12.00  noon  to  2.00  p.m.,  and  from  4.30  p.m.  to  S.30  p.m. 

AT 

HART  HOUSE 

Any  student  at  a  post-secondary  educational  in- 
stitution /vho  is  qualified  to  vote  at  provincial  elec- 
tions, and  who  hos  been  entered  on  a  list  in  an  elec- 
toral district,  or  entitled  to  be  so  entered  and  who 
moves  during  the  election  period  to  another  electoral 
district  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  post-se- 
condary educational  institution,  and  who  is  now  re- 
siding in  the  Electoral  District  of  St.  Andrew-St.  Pat- 
rick, may  apply  to  the  Revising  Officers,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  18  of  The  Election  Act,  to 
have  his  name  entered  on  the  voters'  lists  and  receive 
a  certificate  of  transfer. 

DATED  this  22nd  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1967 

IAN  M.  MACDONNELL 
Chairman  of  the  Election  Board 
of  the  the  County  of  York. 


ERWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

640  YONGE  ST. 

(Cor.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 

Welcomes  back  all  students. 
Courteous    service   and  neat 
grooming  in  all   styles  assured 
by   4    Lie.  Barbers. 


Why 
don't  you  ever  hear 
nostalgic  stories 

about 
"the  good  old  days" 

before 
Tampax  tampons? 

Just  think  what  women  had  to 
go  through  every  month  before 
there  were  Tampax  tampons. 

Actually,  every  feature  of 
Tampax  tampons  was  designed 
to  eliminate  at  least  one  draw- 
back of  the  pin-pad-belt  con- 
traptions women  once  had  to 
use: 

•  Tampax  tampons  don't  show 
when  they're  properly  in  place, 
so  women  now  can  wear  their 
most  attractive  clothing  any 
time. 

•  Odor  can't  form  when  you 
use  Tampax  tampons. 

•  Tampax  tampons  can't  chafe. 

•  Your  hands  never  have  to 
touch  the  tampon. 

•  Do  away  with  disposal  prob- 
lems. The  tampons  and  their 
applicators  flush  away  dis- 
creetly. 

•  Tampax  tampons  are  so  small 
they  can  be  tucked  away  incon- 
spicuously in  purse  or  drawer. 

•  No  wonder  millions  of  wom- 
en, married  and  unmarried, 
say  three  cheers  for  the  good 
new  years  Tampax  tampons 
have  brought  to  them. 

TAMPAX 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  WORN  INTERNALLY 

MADE  ONLY  BT 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD..  BARBIE.  0NT. 


"Jerusalem  city  of 
gold,  of  light  and  of 
bronze,  My  Heart 
is  the  harp  in  all 
your  songs" 


THE  CITY  OF  GOLD... 


When  I  left  Canada  to  spend  a  year  in 
Israel  in  July  of  1966,  a  friend  wondered 
if  I  wouldn't  be  scared  living  on  the  bor- 
der in  Jerusalem.  1  laughed.  As  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  Jerusalem  was  as  safe  as  Los  An- 
geles or  Montreal,  if  not  safer.  Borders  are 
really  very  ordinary;  of  interest  only  to  ex- 
citable lady  tourists. 

I  had  come  to  Israel  partly  because  I 
was  restless;  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  a  rut; 
I  wanted  to  be  independent.  More  than  that, 
I  had  a  conflict  of  feelings  that  I  felt  I  could 
resolve.  I  had  been  given  a  good  Jewish  back 
ground,  and  although  I  had  rejected  formal 
Judaism,  a  strong  feeling  of  "being  Jewish" 
still  remained  with  me.  Every  Jew,  in  one 
way  or  another,  must  come  to  terms  per- 
sonally with  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  state. 
I  went  to  Israel  because  it  was  there, 

I  settled  in  Jerusalem  to  study  at  the  He- 
brew University.  Students  come  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  all  over  Israel,  and  many,  as  I  did, 
come  to  love  this  quiet  city.  "In  Jerusalem", 
we  would  say,  "even  the  air  is  different." 

My  roommates  at  the  university  were 
both  former  members  of  kibbutzim.  AU 
though  Sara  was  always  glad  to  throw  cold 
water  on  my  bookish  ideas  about  the  glories 
of  communal  living,  she  still  looked  at  pro- 
blems in  a  very  kibbutz-like  way.  She  felt 
strongly  that  all  Jews  should  live  in  Israel. 
No  argument  could  sway  her. 
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By  May,  I  knew  Israel;  I  had  camped 
throughout  the  country,  I  had  made  friends 
and  had  good  times.  But  looking  back  now, 
the  year  has  divided  into  two  distinct  pe- 
riods; the  period  of  about  ten  months  before 
the  crisis,  and  the  three  months  during  and 
after  it.  During  the  crisis,  both  borders  and 
philosophy,  forgotten  during  the  year,  be- 
came important  again. 

The  Middle  Eastern  crisis  affected  me 
more  strongly  than  anything  before.  Even 
now,  memories  come  back  unexpectedly,  and 
give  my  present  life  as  a  student  in  Canada 
an  air  of  unreality  or  triviality.  I  hope  I  can 
recreate  and  communicate  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Jerusalem  in  June  1967.  It  is 
important  to  me. 

By  definition,  a  crisis  occurs  quickly. 
Monday,  May  the  15th  was  the  nineteenth 
Independence  Day  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
We  celebrated  with  street  dancing,  all-night 
parties  and  fireworks.  It  was  the  gayest  ho- 
liday  year  in  spite  of  the  very  real  pro- 
blems which  were  plaguing  the  country. 
Nineteen  years  after  independence,  the  Zio- 
nist dream  was  starting  to  tarnish.  The  mo- 
rale of  the  people,  sapped  by  economic 
depression  and  the  long  series  of  terrorist 
raids  was  at  its  lowest  point  since  1948.  lm- 
migration,  once  non-existent  was  becoming 
a  serious  problem. 

A  small  article  mentioning  troop  man- 
oeuvers  on  the  Sinai  Desert  appeared  in 
Tuesday's  paper  but  who  had  read  or  re- 
membered it? 

Friday  President  Nasser  requested  that 
U.N.  troops  pull  out  of  Gaza.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, coming  home  from  a  parly  in  Herzeha, 


By 
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my  date  pointed  out  trucks  moving  south 
along  the  coastal  road.  "Army,"  he  said,  "if 
we  don't  go  to  the  movies  tomorrow,  you'll 
know  my  tank  unit  has  been  mobilized.  It's 
a  precautionary  measure.  Don't  worry." 

I  wrote  a  reassuring  letter  to  parents. 
This  had  happened  before.  In  Jerusalem,  lec- 
tures and  seminars  continued  as  usual.  The 
bus  service  was  slow  and  the  coffee-talk  was 
political.  But  border  incidents  and  threats 
occur  quite  regularly  in  Israel  and  are  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

When  Nasser  closed  the  Straits  of  Tiran 
a  "tense  situation"  turned  into  a  crisis.  My 
roommates  still  remembered  the  Sinai  cam- 
paign in  1956.  The  issue  had  been  the  same. 
How  could  Israel  not  go  to  war.  Only  this 
time  there  was  a  complicating  factor,  the 
Russians.  Israel  was  and  is  scared  of  active 
Russian  support  of  the  Arabs. 

Lectures  filled  the  time  between  hourly 
news  broadcasts.  Huddled  around  a  transis- 
tor radio,  professors,  students  and  cleaning 
ladies  forgot  about  social  distance.  My  semi- 
nars on  19th  century  nationalism  were  more 
of  the  twentieth  century  Arab  variety.  Israe- 
lis felt  that  their  country  had  been  plunged 
into  a  farcical  situation,  a  result  of  chance 
error  and  misunderstanding.  They  were  not 
in  control  of  the  situation  as  the  decision  for 
peace  or  war  rested  with  the  Americans  and 
the  Russians.  The  diplomats  talked  on.  As 
the  chances  of  peaceful  settlement  dimmed, 
feelings  of  frustration  with  the  governments' 
diplomatic  initiative  mounted.  Why  sit  here 
waiting  to  be  attacked?  Let  us  do  someth- 
ing. Victory,  the  Israelis  knew,  would  not 
come  as  easily  as  it  had  in  the  Sinai  cam- 
paign. Arabs  on  three  frontiers  were  united. 
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were  home  on  leave,  I  could  forget  about 
tomorrow  and  the  tension  it  generated. 
Things  seemed  almost  normal. 

It  is  said  that  a  Hasidic  rabbi  addres,- 
ed  his  followers  who  were  visiting  the  holy 
land  to  remain.  "Israel,"  he  said,  "is  the  land 
of  miracles  and  therefore  the  safest  place  m 
the  world."  My  parents  apparently  had  not 
heard  the  story  and  like  all  other  foreign 
students,  I  too  received  my  "Come  Home  ' 
telegram.  The  same  day  the  consulate  ab- 
solved itself  of  all  responsibility  for  Cana- 
dians who  had  decided  to  remain  in  Israel, 
Did  I  have  a  right  to  stay,  perhaps  even  risk 
my  life  for  a  country  which  was,  after  all, 
not  my  own?  Was  my  decision  to  stay  more 
than  just  an  emotional  one  based  on  the  ex- 
citement and  glamour  created  by  a  danger- 
ous situation?  I  loved  Israel  and  lerusalem 
but  had  some  loyalty  to  my  parents  as  well. 
Was  it  right  to  cause  them  all  this  worry? 
Did  I  really  know  "why"  I  was  staying  on 
was  it  even  important  to  have  a  "reason" 
to  remain.  To  leave  Israel  at  that  point  look- 
ed like  cowardice.  I  did  and  do  believe  that 
a  Jewish  state  is  vital  to  all  Jews  not  just 
those  who  happen  to  live  in  Israel.  Even  to- 
day, I  can't  explain  why  I  ignored  my  par- 
ents request.  I  felt  fear  aside,  that  Israel 
was  where  I  ought  to  be  ...  I  stayed.  I  would 
do  it  again. 

When  Moshe  Dayan  joined  the  govern- 
ment as  security  minister  on  June  first  we 
all  knew  that  the  army  would  act.  When? 

Arab  propaganda  was  getting  worse. 

"Eskol  take  advantage  of  your  young 
wife,  Miriam  now." 

"Zionists  we  have  this  to  say  to  you, 
unlawful  stealers  of  land  —  bang,  bang!" 

It  was  funny  but  frightening  at  the  san  e 
time  to  hear  such  candid  unabashed  hatred 
directed  at  you  personally.  For  the  first 
time,  I  too  hated.  Let's  demolish  the  bas- 
tards. In  a  war  situation  issues  are  simplifi- 
ed as  emotion  takes  over. 

By  Monday,  June  5th,  the  tension  was 
more  easily  borne  and  so  often  happens,  beg- 
inning to  be  boring.  For  safety's  sake  we 


started  to  dismantle  Chagall's  stained  glass 
windows.  Again,  it  was  work  that  had  to  be 
done  but  certainly  not  very  comforting  or 
pleasant  work.  Our  boss  kept  muttering  that 
he  hoped  he,  and  not  some  Egyptian  officer 
would  have  the  honour  of  replacing  them. 
We  never  finished.  A  siren  screeched.  In  the 
distance  a  cloud  of  smoke  started  to  rise  and 
that  day  I  heard  the  guns  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  bomb  shelter  a  kind  lady  tried  to 
reassure  me  by  telling  stories  of  the  last 
siege  in  Jerusalem  in  1948. 

Even  there,  in  the  hot,  stuffy  shelter, 
people  amused  themselves.  Some  ladies  gos- 
siped. Two  men  played  chess.  In  one  come* 
a  mother  nursed  a  baby,  only  two  days  old 
and  in  another  corner  a  .bearded  old  man 
prayed.  Radio  Cairo  was  confident  of  victo- 
ry. Kol  Yisrael  only  broadcast  news  of  shell- 
ed settlements.  Every  place  meant  someth- 
ing. In  Nahal  I  had  a  friend.  I  had  camp- 
ed on  the  loan  of  Kuijat  Haandreim.  My 
relatives  lived  in  Natanya.  At  night  there  was 
no  sleep.  In  total  darkness,  my  roommates 
and  I  lay  on  the  hard  floor  waiting  for  the 
shells  to  fall,  gauging  their  distance  by  the 
noise  they  made  when  they  exploded.  The 
flares  blazed  as  they  slowly  descended 
through  the  night.  If  we  hadn't  been  scared 
we  would  have  found  them  quite  beautiful. 

For  the  first  time,  I  was  worried  about 
my  own  life,  not  my  parents'  anxieties.  My 
friends  who  were  fighting  nearby  were 
momentarily  unimportant.  Death,  which  up 
until  then  had  been  a  concept,  abstract  to 
be  discussed  on  any  basis  was  now  a  real 
possibility.  I  was  afraid. 

Then  at  2  a.m.  Tuesday,  we  heard  thai 
the  air  force  had  destroyed  400  Egyptian 
planes.  The  news  was  so  fantastic  that  I 
didn't  believe  it.  Then  Sara  said  that  we  had 
won.  The  rest  was  merely  a  mop-up  opera- 
tion. The  rest  of  the'  week  is  blur.  Jerusale- 
mites  sat  in  shelters  for  three  days.  Each 
day  the  news  was  better.  It  was  not  only  the 
military  victory  but  the  reports  of  the  reac- 
tion of  world-Jewry  to  the  crisis  which  in- 
creased morale  so  much. 

Sara  had  insisted  all  year  that  American 
Jewry  only  sent  handouts  and  money  to  Is- 
rael to  salvage  their  guilty  consciences.  Then, 
they  forgot  about  Israel  which  meant  noth- 
ing to  them.  She  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  this  new  identification  with  Israel 


and  was  very  impressed.  For  her,  Jewish 
identification  was  voluntary  outside  Israel; 
I  too  was  proud,  of  the  new  demonstration 
of  the  unity  of  Jews  everywhere  but  for  me, 
the  reaction  was  natural  and  appropriate. 
Any  other  reaction  would  have  been  "un- 
Jewish"  and  wrong. 

Wednesday  we  found  out  unofficially 
that  Jerusalem  was  in  Jewish  Hands.  Tbs. 
next  day  we  passed  through  the  religious 
quarter.  The  soldiers,  smiling  reservists 
eager  to  go  home,  very  unwarlike  were  pelt- 
ed with  flowers  and  confetti.  With  each  re- 
turning truck,  the  citizens  eager  to  see  the 
wailing  wall  from  which  they  had  been 
barred  for  nineteen  years  broke  into  fresh 
applause.  My  war  was  over.  Life  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  returning  to  pre-crisis  normalcy. 
Stores  opened.  The  philharmonic  orchestra 
gave  a  concert — Beethoven's  Fifth  Symph- 
ony. Some  of  the  soldiers  came  home  on 
leave. 

But  in  the  North,  the  paratroopers,  tir- 
ed from  their  battle  in  Jerusalem  were  still 
fighting.  The  Syrians,  the  root  of  the  whole 
problem  in  many  eyes,  had  to  be  settled  once 
and  for  all.  Even  now  the  joy  was  restrained 
for  the  casualties  were  being  announced. 
My  roommates  and  I  went  around  to  the 
hospitals  checking  to  see  if  friends  or  rela- 
tives were  there  hoping  they  were  not  and 
frightened  of  finding  someone.  Reading  the 
newspaper,  was  a  frightening  experience. 
Seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  men  were 
listed  as  dead  at  the  latest  counting.  Some 
of  my  friends  were  killed  defending  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  where  I  had  studied  and 
lived.  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  bear,  the  ache 
of  their  death  knowing  that  they  fought  and 
died  for  a  country  they  loved  and  an  ideal 
they  believed  in.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is 
elusive.  For  twenty  years  pride,  egotism  and 
a  misguided  sense  of  priorities  have  pre- 
vented its  establishment.  But  somehow,  this 
time,  there  must  be  peace  if  the  bravery  and 
the  sacrifice  of  this  mess  is  to  be  more  titan 
a  valiant  but  useless  gesture  that  must  be 
repeated  every  ten  years.  Without  peace,  the 
western  wall  of  our  temple  is  fittingly  named 
the  Wailing  Wall. 
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GRAHAM  FRASER 


"WHAT  IS  SUCCESS?" 

DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Horry  S.  Smith,  C.S.8.,  knows  and  will 
tell  you  in  o  FREE  LECTURE  entitled 

"What  Is  Success"  to  be  given  on  OCTOBER  3 

in  ROOM  21.5,  (of  SIDNEY  SMITH  Hall)  at  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Atlonro.  Georgio.  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Lectureship  of  The  Mother  Church,  The 
First  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  PARTICIPATE  BY  BRINGING  YOUR 
QUESTIONS  AND  TALKING  WITH  MR.  SMITH 

ALL  ARE  WELCOME 

SPONSORED  BY   THE  CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE  COLLEGE  ORGANIZATION 


The 


City  Hunting 


Jacket 


This  co-ordinate  outfit  by  Studio  267  (ot  267  Yonge  Street)  is  also  ideal  for 
"City  Hunting". 

Perfectly  matched  —  long  sleeved  turtle  neck,  cavolry  twill  trousers  and  window 
pone  tweed  coat  assembled  for  bock  to  campus. 

Complete  three-piece  outfit  for  $75.00 
Other  co-ordinates  from  $60.00 
Students  ore  entitled  to  10°/o  reduction  on  all  purchases  of  Studio  267. 


267  YONGE  STREET.  TORONTO 

"EXT  TO  IMPERIAL  THEATRE 


We're  open  Thursday  and  Fridays  until  9  p.m. 


DEEPER  QUESTIONS 


At  times,  as  a  paragon 
WASP.  I  have  a  deeply  sor- 
rowful, quite  inarticulate 
feeling  that — that  I  have  no 
song  to  sing;  no  poetic  oral 
tradition,  little  heritage.  I 
have  felt  this  reading  Andre 
Schwartz-Bart,  watching  a 
group  of  old  men  reciting 
the  rosary  before  a  friend 
was  taken  to  the  morgue, 
listening  to  men  like  Gilles 
Vigneault.  I  felt  it  perhaps 
more  acutely  than  ever  last 
Sunday  night,  listening  to 
Elie  Wiesel  author  of  The 
Gates  of  the  Forest,  and  The 
Jews  of  Silence,  talk  to  Hil- 
lel. 

Wiesel  is  a  story-teller,  a 
tall,  intense  man  with  his 
thinning  hair  rumpled;  hi;, 
soft  rich  voice  disguises  the 
tension  and  passion  he  feels, 
— and  yet  draws  his  listeners 
hypnotically  into  his  vision. 

He  was  billed  as  speaking 
on  "The  Meaning  of  the  Ho- 
ocaust" — but  began  by  say- 
ing that  he  wouldn't;  partly 
because  he  hadn't  known, 
and  didn't  know  enough  to 
peak  on  it,  partly  because 
he  felt  that  to  speak  on  the 
holocaust  in  that  way  was  a 
blasphemy:  that  the  words 
meaning'  and  'holocaust' 
simply  didn't  fit. 

He  talked  of  the  war — and 
told  stories;  stories  that  had 
punch-lines,  stories  that 
opened  rather  than  closed  at 
the  end,  stones  filled  with 
questions — all  in  the  rich, 
sad,  warm  voice  that  seem- 
ed to  fill  the  room,  and  draw 
us  all  close  together.  I  sens- 
ed an  almost  mystic  tension 
that  made  me  feel  that  he 
was  leading  us  farther  than 
words  could  take;  that  he 
would  lift  his  voice  and 
sing,  and  all  would  join  in 
some  old  Hasidic  tune. 

Last  year,  Rachelle  Rosen- 
berg wrote  an  article  on 
Wiesel  for  Random,  which 
was  sub-titled  "the  madman 
who  refused  to  forget."  The 
article  only  partly  explain- 
ed Rachelle's  strong  emotio- 


nal reaction;  the  power  of 
the  man  only  fully  struck  me 
while  listening  to  him.  But 
what  she  wrote  explains  a 
lot.  "At  Auschwitz  he  swal- 
lowed a  bowl  of  soup  on 
Yom  Kippur  the  solemn  Day 
of  Atonement,  a  day  of  fast. 
Defiantly.  And  his  heart  was 
a  great  void.  He  shrieked 
that  he  would  never  forget 
the  flames  which  had  con- 
sumed his  faith  forever;  ne- 
ver would  he  forget  that  noc- 
turnal silence  which  depriv- 
ed him  for  all  eternity  of 
the  desire  for  love." 

But,  from  the  nothingness 
of  Auschwitz,  and  the  nega- 
tion of  meaning  and  life  that 
it  was,  Wiesel  emerged: 
"With  his  weapons  of  song 
and  laughter  he  can  stand 
up  to  God,  he  need  fear  no 
night.  At  last,  Elie  can  re- 
cite the  Kaddish." 

For  Wiesel,  The  Holocaust 
had  no  meaning.  Auschwitz 
was  the  denial  of  meaning. 
However,  The  War  had  great 
meaning.  As  a  correspond- 
ent at  the  United  Nations,  he 
saw  a  repetition  of  the  cries 
and  slogans  of  thirty  years 
ago;  the  same  chanting  and 
screaming  to  annihilate  the 
Jews,  the  same  passivity  and 
"neutrality"  of  the  Western 
Powers,  ready  to  "let  events 
take  their  course." 

As  a  non-Jew,  I  was  torn — 
just  as  I  was  torn  in  June, 
watching  friends  preparing, 
if  necessary,  to  leave  Canada 
and  fight  for  Israel.  Like 
most  non-Jews,  I  did  little — 
and  was  morally  rescued  by 
the  Israeli  victory. 

After  Wiesel  finished,  it 
was  announced  that  "Mr. 
Wiesel  has  kindly  consented 
to  answer  questions" — and 
half  a  dozen  earnest  hands 
shot  up.  They  were  earnest, 
intense  questioners — who  so- 
mehow missed  the  point. 
Elie  Wiesel  has  no  simple, 
easily  articulated  "answers." 
As  he  said,  the  problem  is 
not  to  find  answers,  but  to 
deepen  the  questions. 
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Anne  of  Green  Gabl 

LAN  GOonriM  .     .  v-' 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

Anne  of  Green  Gables  is  a 

patchwork  quilt  of  a  mus- 
ical. It  seems  to  have  been 
embroidered  on  a  sampler 
by  a  Maritime  ladies  sew- 
ing circle  and  produced  for 
the  folks  in  the  church  au- 
ditorium. 

Simple  lines  get  peals  of 
laughter  as  the  audience  re- 
cognizes the  types  of  people 
'hey  remember  as  being 
just  like  that  back  home" 
as  the  musical  spews  forth 
unabashed  sentiment  corn 
and  saccharine  at  an  audien- 
ce that,  on  Monday  night 
seemed  to  have  had  a  re- 
markably high  sugar-toler- 
ance. 

Millions  of  things  were 
righting  the  success  of  the 
show.  Alan  Lund's  dance 
sequences  had  no  real  rea- 
son for  being  there,  except 
perhaps  to  remind  us  of  how 
eclectic  Mr.  Lund  is.  The  Ice- 
cream number  (particular- 
ly sweet  and  coy)  brought 


K-idds  Sadie  Hawkins  Dan- 

Z  f  KU  Abner  as  we»  ^ 
any  of  the  pedestrian  dance 
numbers  that  the  C.B.C 
toisted  on  unsuspecting 
viewers. 

The  lyrics  and  music  of 
the  show  were,  at  best  ade- 
quate; at  worst,  they  des- 
cended into  the  "moon 
June,  croon"  type  of  rhyme 
in  which  a  particularly 
touching  moment  was  sev- 
erly  wounded  by  the  rhym- 
ing of  "I  adored  him/God 
reward  him"  finishing  off  a 
catalogue  of  three  other 
words  rhyming  with,  but 
not  including,  "bored". 

The  scenery,  by  Murray 
Laufer,  had  all  the  style  and 
panache  of  a  C.B.C.  remote 
unit  set  that  they  put  up  in 
supermarkets,  and  the  cost- 
umes by  Mary  Day  while  ef- 
fectively preventing  nudity, 
did  little  to  help  the  show 
along. 

Like  I  said,  millions  of 


es 

things    were    fighting  the 
shows  success.  Yet,  it  work- 
ed. Somehow   the  puppets 
ot  the  first  act  became  peo- 
ple in  the  second,  the  self- 
conscious  posturing  of  the 
tirst  act  becomes  truthful 
acting  in  the  second.  Some 
performers   of   course  do 
not  make  the  change  at  all 
Jamie  Ray  as  Anne  seems  to 
have  researched  her  role  by 
watching    Shirley  Temple 
movies    and   by   taking  a 
course  m  eye-popping.  Susan 
Anderson,  as  Diana  Barry 
has  matched  her  friend  eye 
tor  an  eye.  But  Peter  Mews 
as  Mattew  and  Barbara  Ha- 
milton etch  excellent  por- 
traits as  the  lonely  bachelor 

their  WASP  restraint. 

The  show,  despite  the 
myriad  production  miscues 
and  misjudgements  still  ex- 
udes a  warm,  honest  feeling 
mat  manages  to  avoid  senti- 
mentality in  favor  of  senti- 
ment. 


vi      *y  j*ck  McCaffrey 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a»o  re- 

the  rfenn  'r  exci'e™<»  by 

the  Benny  Goodman  band,  sparked  by  Gene 
Krupa  the  teenage  "jitterbugs"  danced X 
the  aisles  of  the  Paramount  Theatre  in  New 

™fk- at  the  CoIonial  Ta™rn  in  Tor- 
onto mildly  drunk  businessmen  now  in  their 
50  s  lept  to  their  feet  and  shouted  "Go,  Gene 
go.  .  Anyone  listening  without  the  benefit 
of  reinforcements  like  nostalgia  and  booze 
must  have  wondered  what  all  the  fuss  was 

SDOUt, 

For  although  he  is  one  of  the  few  musi- 
cians from  the  Swing  Era  who  still  makes 
a  good  living  from  his  music.  Gene  Krupa 
seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  excitement  he 
once  had.  Krupa  was  at  his  best  in  bi° 
bands;  now  he  fronts  a  rather  sad,  tired 
quartet.  Furthermore  Krupa  has  tried  to 
modernize"  his  conception  of  jazz  drum- 
ming; but  he  has  not  succeded.  Consequently 
he  sounds  merely  uncomfortable  and  awk- 
ward. 

In  the  good  old  days,  it  was  "Sing,  Sing 
aing  that  whipped  the  crowd  into  a  frenzy 
and  made  the  sweat  pour  from  the  drum- 
mer s  forehead.  But  the  other  night,  without 
the  roaring  big  band  of  Benny  Goodman  to 
give  real  substance  to  the  music,  Krupa's 
old-lashioned  tom-tom  solo  sounded  merely 
camp.  Using  the  same  old  rhythmic  patterns 
Krupa  played  several  solos  that  showed  no 
sense  of  structural  development.  Instead 
hey  featured  rudiments  played  in  the  mili- 
tary style,  and  a  lot  of  superfluous  move- 
ment (ie.,  "showmanship"). 

Eddie  Shu's  solos  on  tenor  sax  and  clarinet 
featured  his  poor  intonation  and  unattrac- 
tive sound.  Between  the  solos  of  his  side- 
men,  Krupa  interspersed  boring,  pointless 
drum  interludes.  None  of  the  musicians 
snowed  much  taste  or  imagination  at  any 
point  m  the  set;  consequently,  their"  attempt 
to  recreate  the  excitement  of  the  past  was 
aismally  unsuccessful  and  rather  pathetic. 

Unlike  Krupa,  Sonny  Stitt  is  able  to  bring 
Ihu  to  an  oId  tradition;  for,  although 
the  bop  era  is  dead,  Stitt  continues  to  use 


the  language  created  by  Charlie  Parker  but 
m  a  meaningful  way  in  contemporary  modes 
Working  within  the  framework  ot  Timnle 
32-bar  song  forms,  Stitt  develops  ll  X 

s  tv  hT  °J  grea*  rhythmic  variety  afd  det 
sity  based  not  on  the  theme,  but  or,  the 
chord  progressions.  e 
And  now,  after  all  these  years  Stitt  ha* 
SrKv  I"1"  Under  ^  Shad™  oTcharl" 
the  „  H  i  8  DeXV  SOUnds  to  reinvigorate 
the  old  language.  On  both  alto  and  tenor 
saxophones,  Stitt  uses  a  new  devfc  whkh 
not  only  amplifies  the  natural  sound  of  the 
horn  but  also  makes  possible  new  sounds 

SaHST  there  is  t,he  octomatic 

which  adds  a  unison  line  an  octave  belovJ 
what  Stitt  is  actually  playing. 

With  the  support  of  Don  Patterson  a 
musician  with  taste  and  ideas  who  may 'be 
bLiT  ja2z/rSanist  Paying  today/and 
Billy  James,  a  drummer  who  really  listens  to 
the  other  musicians  and  complements  what 
they  are  doing,  Stitt  has  all  kinds  of  possi- 
bilities for  combinations  of  different  sounds 
which  never  existed  before  in  a  group  this 
size.  Consequently,  he  can  take  different 
approaches  to  traditional  bop  tunes  like 
Scrapple  from  the  Apple"  and  all  those 
other  things  based  on  the  the  blues  and  "I 
Got  Rhythm". 

The  difference  between  Krupa  at  the  Co- 
lonial and  Stitt  at  the  Town  is  in  the  way 
that  they  use  their  respective  traditions  of 
swing  and  bop.  Since  Krupa  has  not  been 
able  to  bring  imagination  and  new  ideas  to 
the  problems  of  playing  what  is  essentially 
an  outmoded  idiom,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  create  music  of  real  vitality  and  of 
interest  for  the  modern  listener.  On  the  other 
hand,  Stitt  is  capable  of  using  the  traditional 
language  of  bop  in  new  ways,  thereby  mak- 
ing his  music  sound  fresh  and  contemporary 
Only  a  musician  who  has  imagination  as 
well  as  emotional  commitment  like  Stitt 
can  bring  new  life  to  old  forms. 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  .  SATURDAY 
G 


THE  BLUES  OF 
LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  P.M.  .  2  A.M. 


BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

f'i-  -  1  a.m.  -  3  „.rn  

Sor.  12  a.m.  .  3  a.m. 


RESTAURANT 
STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

HURON  &  HARBORD 

»22-1517 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
GENERAL  ELECTION 
1967 

THI  VOTIRS'  LISTS  ACT 
PART  III 

Notice  of  Revision  of  Voters'  Lists 
(in  Urban  Polling  Divisions) 


SI. 


-ST. 


be  held  by  the  Revising  Officers  on 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd,  1967 


from  II  am    to  1 2  nnn      i     '  uocl 

lore,?  <"'  ,h"  PU'PO i  of  fSvino "h?  °'  *he  ,ime  °"«  SioS 

I  ■  r  1 1",  i.  1 1  r,.   i  .        uctl  1 


™ro,or,  lists  3     'Kef  at" thSe'  s|n 

«on  atX  fe*^  Z  USSStfS&g*  -  "Pen  for  public  inspec 


MRS.  LILLIAN  fORGHAM 
653  Oavcnport  Rood 


M"****.  ■*«  of  the 

SEPTEMBER  26th  1967 

SCHEDULE 
Registration  ond  Revising  District  A 

SOUTTHh°ofSiegI  sI,eee?tYEA°SfT  ofT?  '""3  N°"H  of  Lake  Ontario 
nut,  and  WEST  If  Ya'rfstrM  L^S?  SSjTfJg^gS^ 

Revising  Officer  ...  n   f-r— k 

Reding  Officer,  Cork.  "  J '  "  £ 

Place  of  Sittings  .  07  r  „ 

a   «'  Grange  Avenue 

Registration  and  Revising  District  B-l 

"STT;rp„Xr??o„,hiaSKafr!  ScTtS  $7^J"  w°f.  C°"^  *•*>. 
Spa*„j7Av.„u.  and  Spodino  ffl^^^WKJ 

Revising  Officer  .  r«.i  w/- 

Revising  Officer,  Clerks.7. „    T  Kelf^M      .  , 

"'<"*       ™™  ".  -36  Borden  s-r'eet  '5-  6  ^ 

Registration  and  Revising  District  B-2 

Polling  subdivisions  40,  4),  48    49.  AvenlJe  and    Queen's    Park  Crescent. 
Revising  Officer  ..."      *  r   a    c.  c 

Revising  Officer,  Ch*  B:  on 

Place  of  Sittings   .A  n„     ..  . 

3   10  «len  Morris  Avenue 

Registrofion  and  Revising  District  C 

Avenue  Road,  Polling  subdivisions  50  to  92  "°CkS  Qnd  WEST  «' 

Revising  Officer  E.  Richardson  Esa 

Rev,s,ng  Officer,  clerk  Mr3.  L.  Fiel^  Bq" 

Place  of  Sithngs   25  Kendo| 


Registration  and  Revising  District  D 


EAs/of'BXrsf  «,eee^sO°UTll0rS?1,'>Sa9irN£RTH  °f  th*  C  P"'  U*. 
Spodina  Rood.  Polling  subdivisions  93   o  ,oi    Th^lT"  °""-WEST  »' 
Revising  Officer  H    So  subdivision  96. 

p^?,,;rcie'k:::::;^T?' 

-r  furfher  infor.ation  app,  ,  the  Iv^e" Z£%U ing  Officer 
DATED  this  18th  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  19<7 

IAN  M.  MACDONELL 
Chairman  of  the  Election  Board 
of  the  County  of  Yorfe, 


U  €  FOLLIES 
AUDITIONS 

Today  (Friday)  and  Monday  October  2 

JUNIOR  COMMON  ROOM  OF 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

2  -  5  P.M. 

Singers.  Dancers,  Actors  and  Production  Crew  Required 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

OCTOBER  1st  —  8:30  —  GREAT  HALL 

MARY  SIMMONS 

TICKETS:  —  HALL  PORTER 

(Ladres  may  be  invited  by  members) 


HON.  ALLAN  J. 

MacEACHEN 

MINISTER  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

"LIBERALISM  &  THE  WELFARE  STATE" 


OPEN  MEETING  —  U  OF  T 

LIBERAL  CLUB 

FRI.  SEPT.  29 
1:00  P.M. 


SID.  SMITH 
2117 


WEEKEND  EXCHANGES 


with 


HARVARD  &  TARHEEL  (N.  Carolina) 

APPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 
IN  SAC  OFFICE 

MUST  BE  IN  BY  TODAY 

FOR  INFORMATION 
CALL 

JOEY  STEINER  (HARVARD) 

HU.  1-2666 

BOB  ISBISTER  (TARHEEL) 

HU.  9-4246 


FILM 


Unenigmatic  Idyll 


By  STEPHEN  KATZ 

Leav:ng  the  theatre  after  seeing  Young 
Aphrodites  I  heard  someone  remark  to  his 
date,  "I  don't  get  it."  He  spoke  as  if  the  pic- 
ture were  some  sort  of  riddle  which  need- 
ed unravelling,  or  a  puzzle  which  needed  to 
be  answered.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Young  Aphrodites  is  a  simple  picture.  It 
.„  simple  hk.j  the  Iliad  or  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
it  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  it  tells  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  get.  Yet  this  picture  obviously 
presented  problems  for  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  audience,  and  probably  for  anoth- 
er score  who  left  before  the  end.  They  were 
clearly  not  satisfied  with  a  picture  which 
was,  despite  their  reaction,  a  powerful  and 
poetic  work  of  art. 

Possibly  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  such 
a  film  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  an 
audience  today,  nourished  on  the  complex 
symbolism  of  Antonioni  and  the  psycholo- 
gical fantasy  of  Fellini.  Watching  the  work 
of  these  directors,  one  is  aware  that  their 
films  are  meaningful.  Minds  set  to  work  at 
once  identifying  the  symbols,  and  decoding 
the  allegory.  What  do  the  masked  revellers 
playing  tennis  with  no  ball  stand  for?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  A  sani  sama  sa?  Anyone 
who  would  suggest  that  Suzy  is  only  Guliet- 
ta's  neighbour,  or  that  the  propeller  from 
the  antique  store  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  propeller,  would  be  considered  hope- 
lessly naive. 

And  so  it  goes  with  art  films.  Ingmar 
Bergman  has  introduced  the  game  of  count- 
ing Christ-figures.  All  serious  Bergman 
films  have  at  least  one,  and  sometimes  sev- 
eral. Audiences  have  learned  to  play  the 
game  with  frightening  ease,  and  have  in- 
troduced many  new  rules  of  their  own:  any 
picture  made  in  color  is  probably  psyche- 
delic; anyone  walking  alone  is  alienated;  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  understood  repre- 
sents the  Absurd.  Lack  of  communication 
and  Comments  on  society  can  be  read  into 
almost  any  film.  If  this  fails,  there  is  al- 
ways Existentialism. 

Audiences  have  come  to  expect  films  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  participate  acti- 
vely, reading  into  them  all  their  own  pro- 
blems and  circumstances.  Interpretation  is 
wholly  subjective.  One  of  the  comforting 
things  about  an  obscure  film  is  that  it  can 
be  interpreted  to  mean  pretty  well  whatever 
one  wants  with  little  danger  of  contradic- 
tion. The  audience  is  right  in  there  running 
neck  and  neck  with  the  actors  and  director. 

Such  an  audience  is  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed with  Young  Aphrodites  in  which 
the  director  has  already  cast  all  the  parts. 


The  audience  is  relegated  to  the  role  of  an 
audience. 

This  movie,  based  loosly  on  the  legend 
Df  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  and  writings  by  Theo- 
critus, shows  no  influence  of  the  Symbolist 
Schoul.  It  is  a  sensitive  and  simple  love  sto- 
ry set  two  thousand  years  in  the  past,  and 
has  no  pretentions  of  being  anything  else. 

A  band  of  shepherds  are  forced  to  make 
their  way  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  with  their  flocks  because  of  drought. 
On  the  shore  they  meet  a  community  of  wo- 
men whose  menfolk  are  all  at  sea  fishing. 
A  young  shepherd  falls  in  love  with  one  ol 
the  girls  of  the  tribe.  Both  are  too  young 
to  really  understand  love. 

The  story  of  their  relationship  unrolls 
slowly  and  almost  silently  against  a  back- 
ground of  rocks,  water,  and  sunlight.  The 
picture  is  dominated  by  the  rythmn  of  na- 
ture; the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  people  too  are  forc- 
ed to  regulate  their  lives  by  this  rythmn;  the 
fishermen  set  to  sea  with  the  wind;  the 
shepherds  return  to  the  mountains  with  the 
coming  of  the  first  rain. 

This  film  conveys  a  striking  sense  of  pe- 
riod. The  characters  are  believable;  these 
Greek  shepherds  are  Greek  shepherds,  prim- 
itive and  unsophisticated,  not  twentieth  cen- 
tury men  thinly  disguised  as  Thomas  Beckel 
or  Thomas  More.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
express  contemporary  ideas  in  exotic  trap- 
pings here. 

The  camera  work  is  superb,  never  tricky 
or  obtrusive,  yet  presenting  beautiful  clear 
images,  capturing  the  heat  of  the  sun  on 
the  rocky  shore,  the  desolation  of  the  land- 
scapes, and  the  overgrown  ruins.  There  are 
memorable  sequences  such  as  the  dances  of 
the  shepherds,  the  fisherman's  wife  stretch- 
ing nets  in  the  grove  to  capture  birds,  and 
the  boy  exploring  the  shore  with  his  pet  fox, 
but  none  of  these  detract  from  the  story. 

The  acting  is  of  uniform  excellence,  and 
so  naturalistic  that  one  frequently  forgets 
that  one  is  watching  actors.  The  entire  pic- 
ture, in  fact,  is  so  artless  and  so  unselfcon- 
scious  that  one  forgets  that  one  is  watching 
a  painstakingly  detailed  piece  of  work.  The 
background  music,  scored  for  only  two  flu- 
tes, is  sparse  and  haunting. 

This  picture  draws  response  which  is 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual.  It  is  a 
film  of  striking  beauty  and  sensitivity,  but 
those  looking  for  an  evening  of  cinemato- 
graphy which  will  provide  them  with  literary 
fuel  would  be  better  off  seeing  Persona.  If 
they  go  to  Young  Aphrodites  they  will  not 
get  it. 


All  Review  starters  arc  requested  to 
check  their  bo.  downstairs  AND  their 
basket  upstairs  this  afternoon.  Find 
therein  instructions  and  hepes  designed 
to  preserve  the  sanity  and  mental  sta- 
bility of  all  involved. 


review 


NEW  COLLEGE  OPENING  DANCE 

FEATURING 

THE  STITCH'N  TYME 

SAT.  OCT.  7,  1967  -  8:30  P.M. 

NEW  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 
DRESS:  MALES  —  SHIRT  &  TIE 
FEMALES  —  NO  SLACKS 

ADMISSION:  MALES  -  $1.50 
FEMALES  -  $1.00 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


Hang  down  your  head  John  Bradford 


There  s  gonna  be  a  lynchin.  This  afternoon 
in  Convocation  Hall  students  from  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  gather  to 
decide  the  fate  of  John  Bradford,  President 
of  the  GSU.  From  the  talk  circulating  in 
clouds  of  Dutch  tobacco  and  over  the  froth 
of  English  ale,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  which  will 
likely  adjourn  around  a  scaffold  beneath 
the  hung  body  of  Bradford. 

It  seems  that  Bradford  has  incurred  the 
wrath  of  a  number  of  Graduate  students  for 
policies  and  actions  which,  his  opponents 
claim,  violate  their  new  constitution  and 
do  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Graduate 
students. 

Although  the  conflict  seems  to  center 
around  the  fact  thai  Bradford  is  operating 
by  the  old  constitution  rather  than  the  new 
one  (recently  ratified  by  the  GSU  but  not 
yet  ratified  by  the  Caput),  Bradford  feels 
that  the  main  reason  a  lot  of  students  are 
losing  sleep  is  because  of  his  so-called  rad- 
ical ideas  of  education. 

He  is  given  to  dropping  such  phrases  as 
"The  Graduate  School  is  an  association  of 
prolessional  voyeurs  and  they  are  essential'y 

tinkerers  in  life  "  He  ran  on  a  policy  of 

educational  reform  and  was  elected  by  some 
100  of  I  he  4,000  Graduate  students  who  even 
bothered  to  show  up  for  the  election. 

He  has  since  hired  an  educational  consul- 
tant (Eric  Anlilla),  bought  a  Gestetner  ma- 
chine, given  money  to  the  Village  Hippie  bail 
fund,  financially  supported  the  SUPA  anti 
draft  programme,  and  has  shown  a  heretical 
interest  in  that  infamous  house  of  ill-repute, 
Rochdale  College;  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  policies  which  his  opponents  have  de- 
cided are  irrelevant  and  uncricket.  in  the 
sleeping  towers. 

Bradford  says  that  if  a  vote  is  taken  which 
calls  for  his  resignation,  he  will  tender  it 
.  although  the  meeting  has  no  power  of  im- 
peachment. He  is  counting  on  a  large  turn- 
out of  uncommitted  Graduate  students  who 
will  not  have  pre-judged  the  issue  before- 
hand; He  remains,  however,  unenthusiastic 
as  he  feels  that  sentiment  is  already  over- 
whelmingly against  him.  A  number  of  people 
are  bringing  ropes. 

The  Specter  of  Secter 

David  Secter  is  an  experience  in  pure  in- 
sanity, sent  by  The  Little  People  to  wreck 
havoc  and  confusion  in  orderly  well  kept 
lives.  People  have  a  saying  about  the  antics 
and  accomplishments  of  this  young  Cana- 
dian film  maker  "I  just  don't  believe  it!  I 
just  don't  bele.  .  .  .".  Often  as  not  the  tone 
is  as  pejorative  as  it  is  praiseworthy.  After 
Winter  Kepi  Us  Warm  was  made  against  all 
belter  judgment  and  impossible  odds,  he 
followed  this  formidable  accomplishment 
with  The  Offering  and  acted  as  if  the  critics 
never  existed  when  Ihey  had  a  field  day 
tearing  it  lo  shreds. 

Everyone  disagrees  about  Secter;  they  all 
know  he  has  a  talent  for,  for,  ...  some- 
thing, but  they  never  agree  on  just  quite 
what  it  is.  Another  common  saying  among 
film  buffs  begins  with  "David  Seder  should 
really  be  doing.  .  .  ." 

Bui  he  goes  on  making  films;  the  odds 
against  him  are  still  formidable  although 
one  suspects  that  he  rather  enjoys  the  image 
of  the  impossible  struggle,  yet  he  avows  that 
his  goal  is,  of  course,  to  make  an  artistically 
satisfying  film  with  commercial  appeal. 

The  insanity  is  still  there,  however;  this 
week  at  Rverson  theatre  we  are  confronted 
with  ..  .  .  i  a  DAVID  SECTER  FILM  FESTI- 
.  VAL.  It  is  audacious  insanity  at  its  best,  and 
must  be  admired  for  its  panache.  I  think  I 
would  go  and  see  the  new  play  Rosencrantz 
mid  Guildenstern  are  Dead  for  the  sheer 
brilliance  of  the  title;  equally  brilliant  is  to 
make  two  feature  length  films,  show  them 
together  and  call  it  a  David  Secter  Film  Fes- 
tival; outrageous  and  a  lot  of  fun.  It's  on 
tonight  and  Saturday  at  Ryerson  theatre  at 
5  and  8  p.m.  (complete  shows)  Students  ad- 
mission is  $1. 


Nosotros  Venceremos 


or 

Don't  Buy  Scab  Grapes 

There  are  so  many  sounds  and  vibrations 
emanating  from  California  these  days  that 
some  of  the  less  potent  and  sensational  ones 
tend  to  be  overlooked  in  lieu  of  White  Rab- 
bits, motorcycles.  Watts  and  Big  Sur  sun- 
sets. For  years  now  (remember  the  Woody 
Guthrie  songs),  the  migrant  seasonal  rarm 
workers  of  California  have  been  patiently 
organizing  to  build  a  union  to  represent  the 
interests  of  Mexican,  Filipino,  Puerto  Rican 
and  Anglo  farm  workers,  who  toil  in  sub- 
human conditions  on  large  fruit  plantations 
in  a  master-slave  relationship  akin  to  that 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

The  United  Farm  Workers  AFL-CIO  have 
met  with  considerable  success  in  recent 
years  in  organizing  the  workers  and  have 
won  contracts  with  such  large  firms  as 
Schenleys,  through  consumer  boycotts  and 
strikes. 

A  short  while  ago  the  union  began  organ- 
izing in  the  Delano  district  against  Giumarra 
Corporation.  In  Toronto  to  organize  a  con 
sumer  boycott  against  stores  selling  Giumar- 
ra grapes  is  Marion  Moses  from  the  Farm 
Workers. 

All  the  major  food  chains  in  Toronto  have 
agreed  not  to  carry  the  brands  until  the 
strike  is  settled.  Guimarra  nevertheless  sells 
a  large  percentage  of  the  product  in  Toronto 
and  now  relys  on  small  grocery  stores  to  sell 
the  grapes  which  include  ARRA,  GVC  BEST 
BET.  HONEYBUNCH  BLUEJAY  UPTOWN 
HI  LIFE  and  GRAPE  KING. 

Pickets  and  protests  will  continue  against 
stores  carrying  these  brands  until  the  strike 
is  settled.  If  you  wish  to  help  Miss  Moses 
or  wish  any  further  information  you  may 
contact  her  at  UAW,  480  Lawrence  Ave.  West 
or  phone  363-0115  (days),  363-4765  (eve 
nings). 

Go  ask  Alice 

My  old  friend  Alice  O'Gorman  dropped 
me  a  line  yesterday  which  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in. 
"Dear  Henry, 

Hooray,  hooray  deese  Country  Joe  and  the 
Fish  is  killin'  me  Charlie  and  the  Kid.  How 
you  taking  the  Leaside  Bridge  down  there — 
we  hear  about  you,  and  how  Country  Joe 
the  masked  marauder  McDonald  is  doing  his 
thing  in  your  blue  and  white  rig  Be  watch- 
ful over  him  or  what  he's   been  rapping 

about  down  here  in  the  Evergreen  review  

somebody  asked  him  what  his  political  pro 
gram  was;  He  said,  thinking  awhile,  "free 
music  in  the  park";  about  the  social  organ- 
ization ol  the  society  he  said  snapping  back 
"luck  it"  —  will  be  a  big  dirty  on  your 
Queen's  park  lawn. 

"Just  thought  you  might  like  to  keep  til 
in  mind  before  you  take  your  revolution 
onto  the  streets.  Besides,  the  boy  has  the 
cleanest  organ  on  the  coast  and  you  might 
run  into  problems  with  him  in  Varsity 
Arena  for  that  teachin  gathering  about  that 
magic  fella  you  were  telling  me  about. 

"Say,  little  Charlee  wants  to  say  that  he's 
been  eatin'  enough  to  keep  him  stoned  till 
Joe  and  the  Fish  crash  —  the  Kid  too  wants 
lo  make  it  if  he'll  stop  freakin  in  the  garden. 

"I  find  it  fabulous  to  believe  old  joe  is 
really  a  CIA  cusp  so  I'm  reading  ic  aloud, 
also  looking  that  file  over  as  fast  as  I  write 
my  gift  certificates.  You  did  mention  their 
validation  with  Snooks  Eaglin? 

Don't  stop  diggin  the  truth, 
Alice  O'Gorman 


review 


just  take  LSD  as  a  crutch! 
No  reaction:  the  two  guys 
shrugged;  one  said,  no,  in  a 
reflective  kind  of  way,  and 
she  said  disappointedly 
"Fight  back!  Fight  back!"  < 
As  one  of  them  said,  what's 
the  point?  What  minor 
triumph  would  anyone  get 
over  a  show  was  clearly  an 
attempt  at  nol-very-sophisti- 
cated  bear-baiting? 

The  artificiality  of  the  tap- 
ing, and  the  uncomfortable, 
ill-at-ease  feeling  that  the  pa- 
nelists conveyed  at  being 
asked  to  "attack"  Dr.  Hoffer 
or  David  Susskind  became 
quite  apparent.  The  great 
flaw  in  the  "Attack!  Attack!" 
philosophy  is  that  if  the  man 
under  attack  is  at  all  reason- 
able (as  both  Hoffer  and 
Susskind  were),  ihat  the  pa- 
nelists, whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  attack,  begin  to  feel 
rather  foolish — and  rather 
used. 


Attack  cont.  from  R4 


Hoffer  spoiled  the  ap- 
proach by  being  neither  com- 
pletely for  or  completely 
against  use  of  LSD— he  feets 
that  LSD  should  be  used  as 
a  psychiatric  tool,  and  as 
little  mare.  That  made  the 
attackers  feel  a  little  foolish. 

Susskind,  however,  was 
much  "worse."  As  glib,  slick 
and  polished  as  ol'  Pierre 
himself,  he  made  preposte- 
rous statements  about  Wo- 
man as  Emasculator — which 
he  used  as  a  show-biz  patina 
over  some  quite  acute  com- 
ments about  the  state  of  sex- 
ual relations  on  this  conti- 
nent. Since  the  panelists  la- 
ter admitted  that  they  were 
in  fundamental  agreement 
with  his  observations,  the 
hour  was  a  pretty  painful 
one  for  them. 

The  result  seemed  to  show 
that  students  are  fair  game 
to  be  used  by  sensation-ob- 
sessed TV  producers. 


PROYINCE  OF  ONTARIO  — 
GENERAL  ELECTION 
1967 

THE  VOTERS'  LISTS  ACT 

PART  III 

Notice  of  Revision  of  Voters'  Lists 
(in  Urbon  Polling  Divisions) 

ST.  GEORGE 

Sittings  will  be  held  by  the  Revising  Officers  on 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd.  1967 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  4th  1967 

mm 

Hon  JtfceVlrfe  ^,S9doVf'ii.,7il1  be  °<*"  "" 

MISS  EDNA  CARSON 
71  Bloor  Street  West 

M^itf'&n.'^'Vk?  ^  """W*.  *>«  of  the 

SCHEDULE  SEPTEMBER  26th.  1967 

Registration  and  Revising  District  A 

|  Consisting  with  rhot  portion  of  the  City  of  Toronto  lying  within  the 

Yo T?t?J',m^  ,Ch0"""encin?  ,°Vhe  in'«™'«on  of  the  prolongat  e  of 
<iZ  J!„  V  shor<!  Loke  0r"°"'°;  thence  northerly  on  the  Eos! 
s  de  along  soid  prolongation  ond  York  Street  ond  continuing  northerly  along 

ct'^Sif  °c .  °"fBe.  S'o'ee,t;  thence  M5,ert'  °"  south  sWe  o? 
college  ond  Car  ton  Streets  to  Parliament  Street;  thence  southerly  on  the 

foHow  n,?  JK™*  S'ree'  '°  <h"  *ore  °<  Loke  Ontario;  IhenceVesterly 
I  to  35  —  hS  POinf  °'  «m™n=<™ent.  Polling  subdivisions 

Revising  Officer  Mr.  Fred  Gray 

Revising  Officer's  Clerk  Mrs.  John  Bird 

Place  of  Sittings  Metropolitan  United  Church 

51  Bond  Street 

Registration  and  Revising  District  B 

„  n,ConS'S,,'"'10'  \hZ*  P°r"'on  °f  t"e  City  of  Toronto  commencing  northerly 
&„iE  12  '  Slde  of.  \°"9e  Sf;ect  '""  Co'"°n  °"«<  College  Streets  to  Bloof 
ll.tl,  .!,„  "  "I"'?  °"  'te  sou,h  side  °*  Bl00'  Street  <»  Parliament 
twt  KV" 'hf'V  «"  'he  *«'  side  of  Parliament  Street  from  Bloor 
it™.  .    vC  SI'"',  'hence  westerly  on  the  north  side  of  Carlton 

slreet  to  Yonge  Street.  Polling  subdivisions  36  to  58  ond  67  to  97. 

Revising  Officer   Mr.  Aubrey  Russell 

Revising  Officer's  Clerk  Miss  Lorna  Dure 

Ploce  of  Sittings  Big  Brothers  of  Metro  Toronto 

504  Jorvis  Street 

Registration  ond  Revising  District  C 

Consisting  of  thot  portion  of  the  City  of  Toronto  commencing  ot 
College  Street  ond  Queen's  Park  Crescent;  thence  northerly  on  the  east  side 
^!  pEr"  c,P°rt  v""'  ,otB'°0r  S'l"<:  'he"«  easterly  on  the  south  side 
YonoL  strict  ?  1°  °nQe  Street;  thence  southerly  on  the  west  side  of 
^SHg„t  r  j!  c°"°ae  ond  Carlton  Streets;  thence  westerly  on  the  north 
Sllin'g'  'to  6Q6U"" S  C'"""'  U"'"e™*  *"*"»■ 

Revising  Officer  Mr.  William  W.  Morkle 

Revising  Officer  Mr.  D.  A.  Elliott  Q.C. 

Revising  Officer's  Clerk   Miss  Mory  Rulh  Miller 

Revising  Officer's  Clerk  Mr.  W.  S.  Anderson 

Ploce  of  Sittings   Corr  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 

Ground  Floor,  Northeast  Corner 
St.  Joseph  St.  ond  Queen's  Pork 

Registration  and  Revising  District  D 

Consisting  of  that  portion  of  the  City  of  Toronto  commencing  at  Bloor 
Street  and  Avenue  Rood;  thence  northerly  on  the  east  side  of  Avenue  Rood 
to  the  C  P, p.  frocks;  thence  westerly  on  the  north  side  of  the  C.P.R.  tracks 
to  Spadmo  Road,  thence  northerly  on  the  eost  side  of  Spading  Rood  to  St 
Cloir  Avenue  West,  thence  easterly  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West  to  Yonge  Street;  thence  southerly  on  the  west  side  of  Yonge  Street 
o  J  i  n  '  te"?e  wos'?r,v  °"  'he  north  side  of  Bloor  Street  to  Avenue 
Rood.  Polling  subdivisions  98  to  136. 

Revising  Officer   Professor  A.  M,  Linden 

Revising  Officer's  Clerk  Mrs.  Ethel  Gray 

Place  of  Sittings  A7  Farnham  Avenue 

Registration  and  Revising  Distrcit  E 

Consisting  of  thot  portion  of  the  City  of  Toronto  commencing  ot  St 
Cloir  Avenue  West  ond  Spadma  Rood;  thence  northerly  on  the  east  side 
of  Spadmo  Rood  to  Lonsdale  Road;  thence  easterly  on  the  south  side  ot 
Lonsdale  Road  to  Onole  Parkway;  thence  northerly  on  the  lost  side  of 

Si„'„"irJ^rkW<!yo,0,"le  C.  N-  R°llwoy  line;  '"""«  »"therly  olong "toe Cana- 
dian Notional  Railway  line  to  Yonge  Street;  thence  southerly  on  the  west 

of  It  Ctait  Avjnu?  w.  .'■rC'c°ir  ^T''  ,hence  «5,e''v  °"  'he  north  *Se 
ot  St,  Clair  Avenue,  West,  to  Spadma  Rood.  Polling  subdivisions  137  to  165 

Revising  Officer  His  Honour  Judge  E    L  Weaver 

Revising  Officer's  Clerk  Mrs.  David  Wrigh? 

Place  of  Sittings   Christ  Church  Deer  Pork 

His  Honour  JQdge  E.  L.  Weaver 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  above  named  Returning  Officer 

DATED  this  18th  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1967 

IAN  M.  MACOONELL 
Chairman  of  the  Election  Board 
■   of  the  County  ot  York. 
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One  ot  those  nights  that  moke*  you  wonder  H  it's  worth  it.  Things  just 
seemed  not  to  happen  in  a  Review  kind  of  way.  Freser  en  the  point  of 
departure  to  meet  Satan's  Choice  —  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
visitors  in  Quebec.  WHICH  NLF,  we  asked,  Barbara  arriving,  horrified  at  the 


contusion;  Henry  tidying;  Peter  looking  for  lost  copy,  convinced  that  I 
Harrison  is  olive  in  Louts  Kiel;  Mel  and  Joan  patient  end  efficient;  Kathp 
round.  Moral  support  from  Droche  and  Pape;  immoral  attacks  an  morata 
by  Parkins.  And  for  the  rest,  —  later,  baby;  that's  showbiz.  Solutl 


Books:  Katherine  OfCeefe 
Layout:  Barbara  UtecJc 


hen-Vs  q^ote  of  the  week 


Let  us  not  then  speak  ill  of  our  generation,  it  is  not  any 
unhappier  than  its  predecessors. 
Let  us  not  speak  well  of  it  either. 
Let  us  not  speak  of  it  at  all. 


-PCZTO 


The  October  issue  of  Ramparts  just  hit  the  stands — 
whi"h  proves  again  that  it  is  the  most  exciting,  most  rele- 
vant magazine  published  in  North  America,  if  not  in  the 
English  language. 

It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  dissent  and  the  left  m  the 
MAGAZINES  arfc  m  a  state  °f  disorganization  and  despair;  that 

notning  is  happening  and  little  is  thinking.  Ramparts  is 
rmet  the  great  exception. 

The  really  exceptional  thing  that  Ramparts  is  doing 
is  to  present  to  our  liberalized,  propoganda-proof  eyes  the 
relevance  of  revolution.  Not  Hyde  Park  Corner  revolu- 
tion, not  Kooky  Professor  revolution,  or  the  revolution  of 
obscure  theses  and  magazines  on  pulp  paper  —  but  the 


immediate,  desperate  tension  of  revolution  where  it 
means  something.  The  present  issue,  with  the  last  issue, 
presents  Che  Guevara  and  Regis  Debray;  names  that  have 
been  casually  tossed  around  by  Time  enough  that  they 
mean  less  than  little  to  most  of  us. 

The  cover-story  this  issue  is  on  Richard  Lester's  la- 
test film  How  I  Won  The  War,  starring  pop-mystic  John 
Lennon.  Novelist  Scheck  writes  a  graphic  preview-report 
on  'vhat  sounds  like  the  ultimate  in  anti-war  films. 

Random  is  due  out  soon  —  with  what  is  rumoured  to 
be  a  harsh  attack  on  the  course  evaluation,  and  articles 
on  the  disastrous  effects  of  'Our  Eskimo  Policy,  the  On- 
tario election,  an  interview  with  actress  Terry  Tweed, 
and,  as  the  saying  goes,  much  more.  Sounds  impressive. 


MUSIC 


The  Canadian  Opera  Company  has  finally  premiered 
all  ts  season's  works,  and  it  seems  that  the  production 
of  two  original  operas  has  drained  the  energy  out  of  the 
othets.  But  while  waiting  for  the  TS  season  to  (perhaps) 
once  again  destroy  our  concept  of  violin-playing  there 
are  several  other  openings  to  go  to.  This  Sunday  at  Hart 
'House,  Mary  Simmons  will  give  a  recital;  a  new  blues 
band  will  be  at  the  Riverboat  on  Tuesday  and  Ravi  Shan- 


kar  will  give  one  concert  at  Massey  Hall  (this  Saturday, 
at  8  p.m.).  Indian  ragas  have  passed  in  popularity  from 
ethnomusicologists,  to  classicists,  to  folknicks  and,  inev- 
itably, to  the  hippies.  Ironically  the  freedom  the  latter  see 
in  the  music  results  from  a  lifetime  of  rigid,  almost 
ascetic  training.  Hari  Krishna,  a  sitarist  with  an  even 
purer  sound  than  Shankar's  is  also  coming  to  Toronto 
soon. 


FILM 


The  David  Secter  Festival  continues  at  Ryerson  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  featuring  the  premiere  of  his  short 
Love  with  the  Proper  Guppy.  At  its  5:30  sandwich  show 
Cinecity  is  presenting  Hiroshima  mon  Amour.  This  pic- 
lure  has  become  the  archtype  of  the  art  film,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  innovations  in  temporal  sequence,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  critical  stir  it  raised.  It  also  established  the 
reputation  of  Alain  Resnais  who  has  since  made  Last  Year 


at  Marienbad,  Muriel,  and  La  Guerre  est  fini.  Bonnie  and 
Clyde,  a  highly  amusing  comedy  based  on  the  premise 
that  violence  can  be  fun,  and  Roman  (Repulsion)  Polan- 
ski's  black  comedy  Cui  de  Sac  both  open  today.  Warmest 
Congrats  to  Joe  Medjuck,  organizer  of  U  of  T  and  SMC 
film  societies,  both  excellent,  and  to  the  Elektra  repertory 
cinema  which  opens  a  new  season  Monday  with  the  not- 
to-be-missed  Russian  Hamlet. 


THEATRE 


The  Association  of  Canadian  Universities  and  Col- 
leges' Centennial  project  has  come  and  gone,  after  two 
one-night  stands  at  Hart  House  and  at  York;  sorry  we 
missed  it. 

Anne  of  Green  Gables  is  on  tonight  and  tomorrow  at 
the  Royal  Alex,  and  then  off  for  a  week  as  The  Fantastiks 
move  in  for  a  one-week  stand.  Gables  is  then  back  for  a 
week  from  Oct.  9th  till  Oct.  14th. 

The  Long,  the  Short  and  the  Tall  opened  this  week  at 


the  Poor  Alex,  and  should  be  good. 

The  Moscow  Circus  opened  this  week  at  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  —  which  is  always  great  fun.  It  stays  till  Mon- 
day. 

Coming  soon  (specifically,  October  10th  to  14th),  as 
part  of  the  International  Teach-In's  Pre-Teach-In:  Henry 
Tarvainen's  production  of  Beckett's  Waiting  for  Godot, 
with  Howard  Cronis,  Rnlph  Macpherson,  Chris  Golding 
and  Andrew  McKenzie.  Watch  the  Varsity  for  times. 


MISC 


The  Sunshine  Blues  Band  at  their  club,  the  Straw- 
berry Patch,  blow  as  well  as  any  rock  group  in  Toronto 
.  .  .  From  9:00,  on  Yorkville,  across  from  the  Mousehole 
.  .  .  Led  by  James  Heineman,  jazz  saxman,  formerly  of 
honors  Islamic  at  the  V  of  T,  the  Sunshine  may  be  the 
Pauper's  heirs  as  Toronto's  hottest  new  band. 

Frankie  Avalon  at  the  Embassy.  Frankie  Avalon? 
Frankie  Avalon,  sans  surfboard,  at  Bloor  Street's  "in" 
nightspot  for  those  who  sit  around  on  Friday  night  and 
listen  to  old  Platters'  records  .  .  .  Remember  Venus? 
D-D-Dinah?  .  .  .  Frankie  Avalon,  folks. 

Lonnie  Johnson,  one  of  the  great  old-time  blues  gui- 
tarists (in  Fraser's  opinion)  who  played  in  early  Louis 
Armstrong  groups  in  the  70s,  nightly,  at  George's  Kibitz- 
eria  .  .  .  Insiders  tell  us  that  George's  serves  good  West 


Indian  food  —  one  of  the  rare  places  where  one  can  have 
boiled  bananas  for  dessert. 

A  Fly-In:  8:00  a.m.  tomorrow  at  the  Island  Airport 
with  Waterloo  and  the  U  of  T. 

A  Trade-In:  The  Canadian  Academy  of  Comic  Book 
Collectors  will  hold  a  trade-in,  planning  session  and 
open  discussion  at  Poor  Edward's  Gardens,  Markham  St. 
Village,  Sunday  2-5  p.m  Fail  thee  not  to  remember:  ye, 
skeptics  and  varlets.  Great  men  —  Alain  Resnais,  Jean 
Luc  Goddard,  John  Clute  and  Mike  Walsh  —  are  comic 
book  collectors. 
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Debaters  battle  at  Soldiers  tower 


By  EVELYN  ROTENBERG 

What  began  Wednesday 
as  an  orderly  debate  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  rapidly  turn- 
ed into  a  wild-shouting  free- 
for-all. 

The  debate  at  Soldier's 
Tower  featured  spokesmen 
from  the  campus  Liberal 
Club,  the  Young  Socialisis, 
the  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  and  the  Ed- 
mund Burke  Society. 

The  speaker  for  the  Liber- 
al Club,  Graeme  Mount,  said 
that  although  American  in- 
volvement was  "a  result  of 
misguided  altruism  on  the 
part  of  John  Foster  Dulles 
wilhdrawal  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time  might 
cause  the  world  to  mistrust 
all  American  commitments." 

But  the  war  is  a  "very 
great  financial  drain"  and 
the  threat  of  a  war  with 
China  looms  large,  he  said. 

BUI  Johnson,  of  the  cam 
pus  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  demanded 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  American  presence  in 
Vietnam  —  military,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  —  so  that 


the  Vietnamese  people  c  Mild 
"achieve  their  desire  for  self- 
determination." 

He  also  called  for  an  "end 
to  Canadian  complicity  in 
the  war  effort." 

The  Canadian  government, 
he  said,  should  put  an  end 
to  quiet  diplomacy  and  ef- 
fect an  "open  diplomatic 
break"  with  the  United 
States. 

Johnson  also  stressed  that 
Vietnam  is  a  single  country. 
He  argued  that  the  re-d  indi- 
cation of  where  the  Vietna- 
mese people  stand  is  the 
fact  that  guerrilla  wirfare 
cannot  be  waged  successfully 
without  the  aid  of  the  peas- 
ants. 

When  asked  about  accusa- 
tions of  Viet  Cong  atrocities, 
he  replied,  "It's  ludicrous  for 
a  movement  whose  support 
rests  with  the  people  to  go 
out  and  kill  them.  "You  can't 
massively  kill  people  and 
get  them  to  fight  for  you." 

Gord  Doctorow  of  the 
Young  Socialists  said  the 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  opposed  to  the 
American  presence  in  their 


country. 

He  also  demanded  a  "com- 
plete and  unconditional 
withdrawal  "of  the  United 
States. 

The  Edmund  Burke  So- 
ciety had  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent viewpoint.  Paul  Fromm 
warned  the  others,  "Com- 
munism must  be  stopped  in 
Vietnam  or  it  will  spread  to 
India,  Japan  and  Aust.alia." 

The  U.S.  is  not  waging  the 
war  efectively,  he  said  To 
lessen  the  loss  of  life  among 
the  Vietnamese  people, 
Fromm  urged  that  the  U.S. 
practise  "unrestricted  bomb- 
ing" of  industrial  and  mili- 
tary targets. 

If  this  does  not  terminate 
the  war  then  the  U.S.  stiould 
threaten  "another  Nagasaki, 
then  proceed  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

Mount,  who  saw  the  Ed- 
mund Burke  Society  in  ac- 
tion for  the  first  time,  was 
not  impressed  by  "these  ad- 
vocates of  genocide,"  while 
Johnson  called  the  group  "a 
dangerous  form  of  psychic- 
masturbation." 


f.  P.  Fromm  (left)  and  Bill  Johnson  discuss  Vietnam  at  Soldier's  Tower  debate  Wednesday. 

Students  from  NLF  booed  in  Montreal 


MONTREAL  (CUP)— 
Three  students  representing 
the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Vietnam  were 
roundly  hissed  and  booed 
down  as  they  attempted  to 
address  a  crowd  of  900  row- 
dy students  in  Montreal 
yesterday. 

Sponsored  by  the  Union 
Generale  des  Eludiants  du 
Quebec  on  a  two-week  speak- 
ing tour  of  Quebec,  the  stu- 
dents made  their  first  pu- 
blic appearance  before  an 
overflow  crowd  at  Sir 
George  Williams  University. 

The  crowd  was  antagonis- 
tic from  the  moment  the  stu- 
dent speakers  entered  the 
hall. 

After  unsuccessfully  trying 
to  explain  their  view  of  the 
war  the  trio  were  forced  to 
cancel  a  scheduled  question 
period. 

At  a  Wednesday  press  con- 
ference at  Dorval  Airport, 
Lyuan  Sou,  the  group  spo- 
kesman, said  their  primary 
purpose  in  coming  to  Que- 
bec was  to  explain  the  si- 
tuation in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Sir  George  crowd 
wouldn't  listen. 

Lyuan  Sou  said,  "We  are  a 
small  country,  smaller  than 
the  state  of  Florida  and  no 


bigger  than  Vancouver  Is- 
land. 

"For  4,000  years  we  have 
been  in  constant  struggle.  We 
have  waged  wars  against  in- 
vaders to  defend  our  rights 
to  peace  and  freedom  and 
happiness." 

He  explained  that  in  re- 
cent years  the  wars  have  in- 
volved first  the  French,  then 
the  Americans,  and  he  of- 
fered a  catalogue  of  the  at- 
rocities of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"We  are  just  a  small  peo- 
ple who  are  being  killed  by 
bombs,  whose  women  are  be- 
ing violated,  and  whose  ho- 
mes are  being  destroyed.  We 


admire  the  American  stu- 
dents who  now  bravely  pro- 
nounce themselves  against 
this  injustice. 

"Long  live  the  friendships 
of  our  people." 

UGEQ  President  Pierre  Le- 
Francois  said  Quebec  stu- 
dents support  the  struggle  of 
Ihe  NLF. 

Sir  George  External  Vice- 
President  Jean  Sicotte  said 
of  the  disturbances  created 
by  the  students: 

"Freedom  of  speech  is  a 
basic  right  in  a  democratic 
society.  Students  at  Sir 
George  have  denied  that 
right  in  the  name  of  demo- 
cracy. 
"I  am  ashamed." 


Student  aids  in  arrest  for  theft 


Quick  thinking  by  a  gra- 
guate  student  led  to  the  ar- 
rest of  a  man  charged  with 
stealing  $85  from  the  Lash 
Miller  building  Tuesday. 

The  graduate  student  Ro- 
bert G.  MacDonald,  says  he 
was  working  in  the  building 
when  he  saw  a  well-dressed 
man  reach  into  a  cash  regis- 
ter filled  with  money  collect- 
ed from  the  sale  of  lab 
coats. 

When  questioned  by  Mac- 


Donald,  the  man  said  that  he 
was  collecting  the  monev  for 
the  university  and  that'  this 
would  be  verified  by  a  per- 
son at  New  College. 

MacDonald  the  accompa- 
nied the  man  to  New  Col- 
lege. 

When   the  man  tried  to 
escape,  MacDonald  brought 
him  back  to  Lash  Miller  and 
called  for  the  U  of  T  Police. 
Donal   W.    Sanders  is 
^charged  with  petty  theft. 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  In  The  University 
7:30  P.M.,  MONDAY  OCTOBER  2nd 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Bible  Study  Seminars  on 

ROMANS 


CANTERBURY  HOUSE,  373  HURON  STREET 

For  furllwr   information,   phono  923-1S13,  9228384 


The  Book  Selection  Department  in  the  University 
Library  requ.res  a  part-time  student  assistant.  The 
following  qualifications  are  necessary: 

(1)  A  good  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
languages: 


A.  ARABIC 

B.  PERSIAN 


C  TURKISH 
D.  URDU 


(2)  The  ability  to  translate  into  English  and  (for  A 
B  and  D)  to  transliterate  from  the  Arabic/Persian/ 
Urdu  script  into  the  western  alphabet  accurately  and 
quickly  A  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language  only  is 
not  sufficient. 

Apply  in  Room  13,  Main  Library,  between  9.30  a.m.  .  4.30  p.m. 


MIDDLE  EAST  PERSPECTIVE 

MRS.  TERESA  GASPARINI 

currently  living  in  Jordan 

Gives  on  illustrated  folk  on  life  in  the  Middle  East  before, 
during  and  after  the  recent  war. 

AT 

CAMPUS  CLUB 

Bloor  St.  United  Church 

300  Bloor  Sr.  W.  (following  Sunday  evening  service) 


IPMOCI 


Even  campuses  heretofore 
rigorously  traditional  or 
middle- of- the -road  fa  men's 
attire  are  succumbing  to  the 
jubrte  appeal  of  the  shaped 
suit.  No  other  cue  to  bestows 
an  aura  of  a  voir  faire.  Typical 
in  the  shape  are  the  cot  of  the 
jacket  with  a  abaped  waist, 
deep  vents  and  flare  of  akin. 
Newes  in  cavalry  twill,  raved 
whipcord,  and  tweed* 
naturally  all  available  with  or 
without  vest  at  Perry  <  1>1 
Shop  from  $85.00 


PERRY'S 


Colonnade  | 
Limited 

one  thirty  one  bloor  street  west,  fororito  •  923-7397 
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HAVE  FUN-BE  IN  FASHION  TOO 
WITH 


Glenayr 

Walk  into  fashion  in  this  ex- 
citing new  machine-washable 
English  Botany  full-fashioned 
raglan  shoulder  pullover  .  .  . 
with  dome  fastenings  at  neck 
front,  roll  collar,  new  Con- 
tinental band  and  cuffs. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
team  it  with  this  pure  wool 
worsted  skirt,  woven  from 
superfine  English  Botany.  It  is 
fully-lined,  dry-cleanable.  and 
dyed-to-perfectly-match 
all  bright  new  Kitten  sweater 
colours. 


SM5/690 


PURE  VIRGIN  WOOl 


»  ilbc-ut  this  label    f  jSaii^Sl  it  is  not  a  genuine  KITTI'A 


(People  Pleaser!) 


Students  rally  for  evicted  residents 


Two  former  University  of 
Toronto  students  have  ap- 
pealed for  student  support 
for  four  homeowners  w  h  0 
face  eviction  by  the  City  of 
Toronto. 

John  Sewcll  and  Wolff 
Erlichman  of  the  Toronto 
Community  Union  project 
ward  students  to  join  others 
at  a  rally  at  3  p.m.  Sunday 
near  the  four  houses  in  the 
Don  Mount  urban  renewal 
area,  east  of  the  Don  River. 

Organizers  of  the  rally  say 
compensation  being  offered 
the  homeowners  for  the.r 
expropriated  homes  is  inade- 
quate. They  say  the  cily 
should  provide  a  compar- 
able house,  or  enough  mojey 
to  buy  one,  when  it  expro- 
priates. 

The  rally  will  suppou 
homeowners  who  have  re- 
fused to  move  from  the  area 
although  all  the  houses  sur- 
rounding theirs  have  been 
torn  down. 

The  TCUP  members  say 
city  expropriation  is  also  in 
the  cards  for  the  Trefann 
Court  urban  renewal  area. 


bounded  by  Queen,  Parlia- 
ment, Shuter  and  River 
Streets,  the  Don  Vale  area 
around  Parliament  and  Car- 
leton  Streets,  and  about  15 
other  areas  of  the  city. 

"As  in  Don  Mount,  the 
people  in  Trefann  Court  an  \ 
Don  Vale  have  protested 
loundly,"  says  a  leaflet  an- 
nouncing the  rally  . 

"Every  possible  step  with- 
in the  present  political  sot- 
up  has  been  taken  in  order 
to  try  to  get  proper  compen- 
s  a  t  i  o  n  and  to  try  to 
stop  the  eviction  of  these 
people  until  they  get  fairer 
offers  from  the  city. 

"The  city  has  offered  loans 
.  .  .  thus  admitting  that  its 
pavments  are  inadequate 
without  alleviating  the  prob- 
lem of  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  expropriated  owner. 

"The  city  now  offers  extra 
payments  iT  the  owner  meets 
certain  requirements.  This  is 
nothing  other  than  a  means 
test  which  refuses  lo  admit 
that  the  problem  is  not  cap- 
able of  being  solved  on  a 
piecemeal  basis." 


The  rally  is  to  take  place 
at  Dundas  Street  East  and 
Munro  Street,  two  blocks 
east  of  the  Don  River.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  remaining 
Don  Mount  residents,  MPP 
James  Renwick,  NDP  mem- 
ber for  the  area  and  the  Tre- 
fann Court  Residents  Assoc- 
iation, with  which  TCUP 
co-operates. 


CLASSIFIED 


GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  [Shone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  o  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  ond  Co.. 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702. 

WANTED:  Attractive  girls  over  18  to 
discuss    part-time    employment  [non- 
modelling).  For  appointment  only  call 
■  Mr.   Kenyon,   Leslie  Andrea  Modelling 

BEAUTIFUL,  brand  new  one  diomonc 
engagement  ring,  set  in  white  gold. 
Special  — half  price  —  570,00.  Regular 
price  5149.  Coll  Myro.  LE.  4-7755. 

COMING  SOON  —  A  Christian  Science 
lecture  by  Harry  S.  Smith.  CSB,  entitleC 
"What  Is  Success"  will  be  presented 
October  3  at  1:10  p.m.,  Rm.  2135  o1 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  All  are  welcome. 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine. 
Fast,  accurate,  personalized  service. 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rotes.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon.  923- 
4011  (doy  or  evening).  146  Bernaro 
Ave 

DISSECTING  KITS!  Ingram  ond  Bell. 
$7.63  or  S5.71  (elsewhere  S9.50  or 
$6.50)  Room  128,  Medical  Building 
1:10  p.m.  this  week.  Please  bring 
exact  amount.  ($8.00  or  $6.00). 

CAR  POOL  —  Bathurst-Sheppord  oreo 
to  arrive  on  campus  for  9  a.m.  classes. 
Call  Roni  630-2646,  6-8  p.m. 

INTERVIEWERS  NEEDED  during  Octo- 
ber for  Air  Pollution  thesis.  Remunera- 
tion good.  2-3  evenings  per  week,  bu1 
flexible.  Phone  Peter  Barnes  447-7549 
evenings. 


LOST  —  Erown  glasses  minus  one  ear- 
piece. Vicinity  of  Queen's  Pork,  Thurs- 
day Sept.  21.  Coll  Bob.  Rm.  14,  Fisher 
House,  S.M.C.  Tel.  923-0867. 


WANTED  —  Actors,  Actresses,  Doncers 
for  Skule  Nile  6T8.  Auditons:  Actors  - 
Tues.,  Wed.  Oct.  3,  4.  Dancers  -  Thurs. 
Oct.  5,  3rd  Floor  Golbraith  Building  ot 
7:00  p.m.  Artsies  too  ! 


STUDENT  WANTED,  at  least  2nd  year, 
preferably  in  the  Social  Sciences  to  do 
library  research  part-time,  $1.25  per 
hour.  Contact  Miss  Zaryski  922-3104 
3105. 


196S  HONDA,  150  C.C.  Helmet.  Roll- 
bars,  Insurance.  Just  overhauled.  Grac 
student  must  sell.  Phone  WA.  5-625* 


BEDFORD  -  CHICORA  —  single  room, 
quiet  home,  room  ond  boord.  Male 
student.  924-7071. 


WANTED  —  Driver  for  car  pool  frorr 
Bayview-Sheppord  or  Victoria  Park- 
Sheppard  area.  Phone  Ron  445-3117 


ALLAN    J.    MacEACHEN,     Minister  01 
Not'l   Health  &  Welfare,  speaks 
"Liberalism  &  the  Welfare  State".  Fri 
Sept.  29  -  1:00  p.m.  Sid  Smith,  2117 
AH  welcome  —  U  of  T  Liberal  Club. 


MADAME  DE 
FRANCOISE 

229  YONGE  ST. 

( SECOND  FLOOR) 

KNITWEAR  IMPORTED 

FROM  PARIS  SOLD 
DIRECTLY  FROM  OUR 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 

COME  UP  AND  SEE 

Open  Thur.  &  Fri.  till  9  p.m. 


FOR  SALE  59  VOLKS.  DELUXE  SEDAN 

new  tires,  new  batlery,  radio,  motor  in 
excellent  working  condition,  a  gooc 
buy  at  S250.00  Coll  D.  Potter  922 
3021. 


TECHNICAL  AND 
CLERICAL  EMPLOYEES 

Why  should  you 
be  left  out? 

Oxha,  groups  of  employees  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  share 
their  employment  problems.  The 
professors,  for  instance,  hove 
their  own  association  ond  the 
maintenance  ond  service  staffs 
belong  to  a  union.  You  are  the 
only  groups  which  have  no  re- 
presentolion. 

Why  not  get  with  it?  Join  The 
Civil  Service  Association  of  On- 
toric  (Inc.). 

We  can  help  you  out  ! 

j  For  information,  write  or  phone:  The 
Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario 
(Inc. I  15  51.  Mary  Street,  Toronto 
5,  Ontario.  927-6950. 
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University  Alumnae  Dramatic  Club 

tXCITING  AND  UNUSUAL  1967-68  SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES 
at  The  Cooch  House  —  corner  Cecil  &  Huron  Sti. 
.  ECCENTRICITIES  OF  A  NIGHTINGALE 

toy  Tennessee  Williams  (Oct.  13  -  Oct.  26) 

,  THE  UNDERPANTS 

by  Carl  Stern  heim  (Nov.  24  -  Dec.  9) 

,  NEW  CANADIAN  PLAY  (title  lo  be  announced; 

by  jock  Cunningham  (Feb.  16  .  Mar.  2) 

.  LITTLE  MALCOLM  AND  HI5  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  THE  EUNUCHS 

by  David  Kolllwell  (Apr.  19  -  May  4} 

See  4  plays  for  the  price  of  3 
Subscribing  Memberships  — ■  $6.00  each 

Send  cheque  payable  to:  University  Alumnae  Dramatic  Club, 
c/o  The  Treasurer,  1033  Royol  York  Road,  Toronto  18;  239-7292 


Love-in  dies  in 
cold  Waterloo  wind 

WATERLOO  (Special)  — 
The  first  love-in  ever  stag- 
ed at  Waterloo  flopped  Sun- 
day when  cold  winds  cancell- 
ed most  of  the  program. 

The  sponscrs.  Waterloo 
Student  Council  and  the  Kit 
chener-Waterloo  Peace  Mo- 
vement had  planned  for  poe- 
try reading  and  entertain- 
ment to  begin  at  1  p.m.  but 
the  crowd  stayed  in  their 
parked  cars  until  3  p.m. 
when  two  flower-bedecked 
guitarists  showed  up  with 
Waterloo's  poet-in-rcsidence. 
Earle  Birncv.  to  strum  :heir 
guitars  while  Birncv  read  his 
poetry. 


SAC  and  Varsity  charged; 
P.C's  claim  bogus  issues 

Ernest  McCullough  (IV 
Vic),  President  of  the  cam- 
pus Progressive  Conservative 
club,  charged  Wednesday 
that  "bogus  issues"  were 
being  raised  by  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  and 
The  Varsity  in  the  provincial 
election  campaign. 

McCullough  said  the  inter- 
vention of  Leonard  Shifnn 
the  Liberal  candidate  in  St. 
Andrew-St.  Patrick,  to  help 
register  students  in  resi- 
dences was  unnecessary. 

'The  Election  Act  makes 
adequate  provisions  tor  the 
problems  of  voting  stud- 
ents," said  McCullough. 

McCullough  accused  SAC 
President  Tom  Faulkner  of  a 
bias  in  favor  of  Mr.  Shifrin. 

Referring  to  Wednesday's 
Varsity,  McCullough  charged 
that  the  assessments  of  the 
Liberal  and  NDP  candidates 
had  been  unduly  favorable. 

"No  mention  was  made  o! 
Mr.  Grossman's  12  year's 
parliamentary  experience,' 
he  said. 

Alan  Grossman,  the  On 
servative  incumbent,  is  the 
minister  of  reform  institu- 
tions. 


WUS  tries  to  end  apathy 

The  World  University  Ser- 
vice this  year  will  attempt 
to  counteract  the  annual 
sag  in  interest  that  follows 
its  SHARE  and  Treasure- 
Van  campaigns  each  year. 

Donald  Smith,  the  new 
chairman  of  WUS,  hopes 
to  work  out  an  effective 
educational  program  with 
the  International  Studcnts 
Cenlre. 

Smith  also  would  like  to 
see  each  college  and  faculty 
develop  its  own  project  for 
this  year's  SHARE  cam- 
paign. 

The  campaign  will  run 
from  Oct.  16  to  Oct.  20  with 
an  objective  of  $15,000. 


Bradford  was  project  consultant  to  CYC 


(continued  from  page  1) 

But  President  Bradford 
campaigned  this  year  on  the 
platform  of  educational  re- 
form in  graduate  studies  bas- 
ed on  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  students 
in  the  educational  and  social 
systems. 

Accordingly,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  executive  that 
an  educational  consultant  be 
hired  to  investigate  higher 
education  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  to  help  gra- 
duate students  in  their  edu- 
cational problems. 

The  executive  unanimous- 
ly voted  to  hire  Eric  Anttila 
as  a  consultant.  Bradford 
did  not  vote  because  he  had 
known  Mr.  Anttila  for  about 
a  week  before  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  two  lived  in 
(he  same  house. 

Anttila  has  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  mathematics  from 
Ihe  University  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  President  of 
Ihe  student  cooperative.  He 
was  also  a  project  consultant 
to  the  Company  of  Young  Ca- 
nadians and  was  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  This  Ma- 
gazine Is  About  Schools. 

He  now  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  is  director  of 
the  admissions  committee  at 
Rochdale  College.  He  is  also 


a  special  assistant  to  stu- 
dents in  research  at  the 
school  of  social  work  in  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Bradford  is  also  being  cri- 
ticized for  the  purchase  of 
a  duplicating  machine.  This 
expenditure  was  to  provide 
some  form  of  written  com- 
munication among  the  4,000 
graduate  students  on  cam- 
pus who  are  enrolled  in  37 
different  faculties. 

Previously  the  only  raci- 
lity  for  mimeographing  was 
an  old  ditto  machine  which 
was  operated  by  hand.  The 
result  was  that  there  was  no 
written  communication  to 
graduate  students  on  GSU 
activities. 

The  chemistry  students 
charge  that  this  new  dupli- 
cating machine  was  used  for 
the  reproduction  of  the 
Rochdale  College  Bulletin,  of 
which  Bradford  was  editor. 

Bradford  replies  that  it 
was  another  duplicating  ma- 
chine, being  tried  out  by  the 
Executive,  on  which  the  Bul- 
letin was  run  off.  Further, 
he  says,  it  was  Rochdale  Col- 
lege which  supplied  the  pa- 
per and  ink,  not  the  GSU. 

Another  source  of  dissatis- 
faction is  $250  of  GSU  funds 
that  was  loaned  to  the  Dig- 
ger group  of  Yorkville,  for 


use  toward  the  "hippie  bail 
fund''  set  up  after  Yorkville 
hippies  were  arrested  in 
August  for  sit-in  activities. 
Some  of  the  money  has  been 
paid  back. 

A  further  $225.25  of  GSU 
funds  was  made  to  the  Stu- 
dent Union  for  Peace  Action 
for  assistance  in  their  draft 
dodger  program. 

Both  of  these  grants  were 
passed  by  a  quorum  of  the 
executive. 

The  GSU  executive  com- 
prises Vice-President  Fay 
Mortin  and  Treasurer  Jon 
Thompson,  along  with  Brad- 
ford. 

Secretary  Roy  McCuliogh 
has  recently  resigned.  Past 
President  Robert  Dempster 
has  surrendered  his  honora- 
ry status  on  the  executive. 

President  Bradford  pro- 
mises that  he  will  make  re- 
peated efforts  to  make  the 
representation  of  the  GSU 
more  representative,  if  he  is 
given  a  mandate  to  continue 
his  duties  today. 

His  worst  fears,  he  says, 
are  that  today's  hearing  may 
turn  into  a  "kangaroo 
court." 

The  meeting  is  in  Convo- 
cation Hall  at  2  p.m. 


New  Democratic  Youth  initiate  new  activist  policy 


A  new  activist  policy  inv- 
olving increased  agitation 
and  educational  programs  on 
the  issues  of  free  education, 
student  power  and  the  poli- 
tical role  of  students  has 
been  initiated  by  the  federal 
New  Democratic  Youth. 

The  organization's  federal 
council  decided  to  abandon 
participation  in  campus 
mock  parliaments  in  favor 
of  direct  action  on  student 
and  social  issues. 

"We've  got  to  get  away 
from  ritualistic  role-playing 
as  self-important  junior  po- 
liticians," said  NDY  presi- 
dent Ken  Nowakowski. 

Former  international  se- 
cretary of  the  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Students,  Rolli  Cac- 
chioni,  was  hired  to  do  the 
bulk  of  the  field  work  which 
will   consist  of  organizing 

SAC  nominations  end 

Nominations  for  Students 
Administrative  Council  fall 
elections  close  at  5  p.m.  to- 
day. 

Anyone  wishing  to  run  can 
pick  up  nomination  forms 
and  election  rules  at  the  SAC 
office  until  that  time. 

The  Faculty  of  Library 
Science,  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, New  College  and  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  will  hold 
their  elections  between  9 
a.m.  and  3:15  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  4.  The  campaign 
will  run  from  tomorrow  un- 
til Tuesday. 

Victoria  College  will  hold 
its  elections  Thursday,  from 
9  a.m.  until  4:10  p.m.  There 
will  be  campaigning  on  the 
two  days  preceding  the  elec- 
tions. 

Further  information  is  av- 
ailable from  Dave  Nitkin  (III 
New),  of  the  SAC  election 
committee. 


students  and  young  workers. 

The  NDY  council  also  de- 
cided to  suspend  relations 
with  the  International  Union 
of  Socialist  Youth,  which 
was  implicated  in  last  year's 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
scandal.  They  also  gave  ac- 
tive support  to  the  Oct.  21 
International  Day  of  Protest 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Harry  Edel,  newly-elected 
permanent  secretary  of  the 
NDY  says:  "There  is  even  a 
possibility  that  in  the  near 
future  the  federal  NDY  may 


run  candidates  for  various 
positions  in  student  govern- 
ment on  an  NDY  activist 
platform. 

"The  move  is  very  impor- 
tant to  co-ordinate  the  ex- 
perience of  young  radicals 
across  the  country,  and  to 
bring  this  experience  to  bear 
on  the  student  political 
scene. 

"The  idea  is  to  co-ordinate, 
and  not  impose  upon  the 
campus  political  scene." 


SAC  committees  organize  voting 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive council  has  set  up  three 
committees  to  organize  stu- 
dents voting  in  the  St.  An- 
drew-St.  Patrick  riding. 

One  committee  will  con- 
centrate on  getting  students 
to  vote.  The  second  plans  to 
bring  in  the  three  university 
riding  candidates  to  speak  to 
students. 

The  third  will  encourage 
students  to  attend  political 


meetings  in  three  ridings — 
High  Park,  Riverdaie  and  St. 
Andrew-St.  Patrick — armed 
wilh  pointed  questions. 

A  phone  campaign  will  be- 
gin Sunday  and  run  through 
Monday  to  get  eligible  stu- 
dents to  register. 

Monday  at  5  p.m.  an  orga- 
nizational meeting  for  stu- 
dents going  into  the  ridings 
will  be  held  in  the  Hart 
House  Music  Room. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

A  Centennial  Professor  for  October 
ARNOLD  SMITH 

Secretary-General  of  the  Commonwealth 

CANADA  AND  THE 
NEW  COMMONWEALTH 

Wednesday,  October  4,  at  8.30  p.m. 

CONVOCATION  HALL 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associdtes  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 
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THE 

TEXTBOOK 
STORE 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Film  on  poverty  in  Canada:  Things 
I  Cannot  Change.  Followed  by  discus- 
sion.  Everyone  welcome.  International 
Students'  Centre,  33  St.  George. 
1  p.m. 

Allan  J.  MacEachen  minister  of  na- 
tional health  and  welfare,  will  address 
an  open  meeting  of  campus  Liberal 
club.  Subject:  Liberalism  and  the  Wel- 
fare State.  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Rm. 
21 17. 

2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Auditions  for  UC  Follies.  Junior 
Common  Room,  University  College. 


Film,  Nobody  Waved  Goodbye,  spon- 
sored by  campus  Student  Christian 
Movement.  Rm.  135,  Physics  Bldg. 

7:30  p.m. 

Two  hours  of  films  on  various  to- 
pics of  Canadian  life.  Everyone  wel- 
come. International  Students'  Centre, 
33  St.  George. 


■  p.m. 

Linda  Morse,  national  co-ordlnator 
of  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee speaking  on  the  American  anti- 
war movement.  Sponsored  by  the  cam- 
pus Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. OCE  auditorium. 

9  p.m. 

Freshman  Welcome  Dance  held  by 
the  Polish  Students'  Club.  206  Bever- 
ly St. 

Saturday 
8  e  m. 

Joint  fly-in  with  University  of  Wa- 
terloo and  University  of  Toronto  fly- 
ing clubs  at  Island  Airport.  If  interest- 
ed call  Pete  Williams  ot  259-0946. 
Sunday 
6:30  p.m. 

Luther  Club  Opening  Night.  Kosher 
music  and  Chinese  food.  Bring  o  Ca- 
tholic friend.  Lutheran  Stuednt  Cen- 
tre, 610  Spodino. 

8:15  p.m. 

Film  Prejudice — What  mokes  it?  Fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  discussion  and 
coffee.  Toronto  Baha'l  Centre,  Bruns- 
wick ot  Bloor. 


Ryerson  sponsors  Secter  film  test 


The  Best  of  Secter  and  the 
Rest  of  Secter,  a  festival  of 
the  films  of  former  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  student  Da- 
vid Secter,  is  being  produc- 
ed this  week  as  the  Centen- 
nial project  of  the  Ryerson 


Student  Council. 

Love  With  the  Proper  Gup- 
py,  Winter  Kept  us  Warm 
and  The  Offering  will  be 
shown  each  night  tonight 
and  at  the  Ryerson  Theater 
on  Gerrard  Street. 


V.  C.  U.  C.  FALL  ELECTIONS 

THURS.  OCT.  5 

POSITIONS  OPEN: 

3  Councillors  at  Large  —  At  least  one  from  1st  Year 

2  Blue  &  White  Reps. 
Present  V.C.W.A.A. 

Nominations  tendered  in  V.C.U.  Office  Wymilw/ood 
Nominations  5  p.m.  Fri.  Sept.  29th 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  DANCES! 

THE  BLUE  and  WHITE 

MERRY  -  GO  -  ROUND 

STARTING  AT  8:30  P.  M.  ON  FRIDAY  SEPT.  29th 

THREE  SIMULTANEOUS  ON-CAMPUS  DANCES  AT 

ST.  MIKE'S  -  NEW  STUDENT  CENTRE 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE  -ALUMNI  HALL 
ENGINEERING  -  DRILL  HALL 

ONE  TICKET  ALLOWS  YOU  TO  ENTER  ANY  OR 
ALL  DANCES  -  MOVE  AROUND  FROM  DANCE  TO  DANCE 

TICKETS:  751  PER  PERSON 

ON  SALE  AT  DOOR,  AND  IN  ADVANCE  AT  ENGINEERING  STORES  AND  THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 
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PIGSKIN  PREVIEW 


QUEEN'S  601DOI  RAFIS 


Yates  Cup  seems  slated  for  Gaels 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Sports  Editor 
™^  *A",E:  «"««•■»  University  Golden  Gaels. 

^olor"?  Ue'  Red         G0,d  (Nickname  "The 
HEAD  COACH:  Frank  Tindall 

SEATING  CAPACITY:  11,000 
W65  S1FL  RECORD:  5  victories,  one  defeat 
^WS5^W»  «■  *  -  -tor, 
1966  REVIEW 

Queen's  Golden  Gaels  headed  into  1966 
surrounded  by  a  dense  cloud  of  uncertain- 
ty.  They  faced  the  same  problem  confron- 
ting Varsity  Blues  this  season-departure 
of  an  all-star  quaterback.  Gone  was  never 
to-be-forgotten  Cal  Connor,  possibly  the 
finest  quarterback  ever  to  carve  his  niche 
m  5>IFL  archives.  However.  Connor's  un- 
sung back-up  man,  Don  Bayne,  in  the  spot- 
light after  so  many  years  lurking  in  obs- 
curity came  through  to  consummate 
coach  Frank  Tindall's  fondest  dreams  as 
he  led  Queen's  to  the  Yates  Cup  in  his 
first  year  at  the  pivot. 

Gaels  opened  the  season  with  an  inaus- 
picious 28-16  win  over  everybody's  favor- 
ite  patsies,  McGill  Redmen.  Then  it  was 
next  year"  in  Toronto  as  Blues  roared 
into  Kingston  and  came  out  with  their 

«fo  7Ct0ry  th6re  in  seven  years'  a  solid 
<;8-iy  lacing  over  the  hometown  Gae's 

Undismayed  by  this  defeat,  Tindall's 
men  tuned  up  for  the  vital  return  match 
by  troucmg  Western  Mustangs  in  succes- 
sion, 24-9  and  33-0.  Momentum  was  build- 
ing as  Bayne  gathered  new  poise  at  quar- 
terback, and  Toronto  took  the  full  brunt 
in  Varsity  Stadium  going  down  heavily, 
23-15,  to  Tindall's  re-invigorated  troops. 

When  the  season  ended,  both  Toronto 
and  Queen's  had  identical  5-1  records  ne- 
cessitating a  playoff  for  the  second 
straight  year.  The  playoff  was  simply 
no  contest  as  Gaels  turned  on  the  power 
to  throttle  Blues  50-7,  presenting  coach 
Frank  Tindall  with  his  sixth  SIFL  cham- 
pionship. Seven  Gaels  found  the  limelight 
as  all-star  selections.  Offensively,  euard 
Brian  Parnega  and  halfback  Jamie  John- 
ston were  chosen.  Defense,  of  course,  was 
Queen's  forte  last  season,  and  thev  placed 


end  Frank  Arment,  inside  linebacker  Carl 
DiGiacoma,  corner  linebacker  Larry  Fer 
guson,  plus  defensive  halfbacks  Bavne 
Norn,  and  Guy  Potvin  on  the  laud-squad 
It  was  a  very  good  year. 

'967  PREVIEW 

Says  coach  Tindall,  "It  will  be  difficult 
to  replace  the  excellent  players  who  a  " 

weadr«aing'theUt  "T"  ^  ^  ret™^ 
we  retain  the  nucleus  for  another  eood 

team."  Tindall  is  guilty  of  slight  under 

statement  for  Queen's  live  losfonly  ligh  ! 

ly-  Ferguson,  who  also  handled  the  team 

Punfng,  has  departed  along  with  al S 

defens.ve  end  Arment.  nov?  an  ass  stam 

coach.  Guard  Brian  Parnega  is  the  onlv 

T/th^T  m'SSing-  Joh"  ^tham,  who' 
led  the  league  m  interceptions,  has  also 

SUa'^'  I"'  Queen's  ^esome  demh 
ckle  IohnVabSe1Se  bar£ly  "°«ceable ^Ta- 
ck e  John  Crouchman  will  not  return  nor 
will  linebacker  Russ  Payson 

Absentees  are  thus  isolated  positional- 
y.  and  ,n  the  offensive  backfield  the  en 

backTn'SRretUr-ning-  RetUrni"g  quaver- 
back  Don  Bayne  is  complemented  by  flan- 

D's)  h^'l"^  05  reC£ptionS 
D.s),  halfbacks  Jamie  Johnston  (6.2  aver- 
age) and  Doug  Cowan  (5.5  avg.)  and 
charging  fullback  Ron  Clark  (4  9  avg  ) 
The  offensive  line  remains  strong  despite 
Parnega  s  graduation. 

Traditionally,  Queen's  have  the  best  de- 
tense  in  the  league,  and  no  exception  ap- 
pears on  the  horizon  this  year.  Although 
tour  players  are  not  back,  Tindall  has  too 
much  bench  strength  returning  from  1966 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Lasi 
year  Gaels  allowed  only  11.3  points  a 
game. 

OUTLOOK 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  the  Queen's 
juggernaut  will  be  stopped  in  1967.  The.r 
offense,  which  didn't  peak  until  the  final 
game  of  the  season,  should  be  even  bel- 
ter than  last  year's  while  the  defense 
seems  just  as  strong.  So  far  this  season 
Golden  Gaels  have  rolled  over  Loyola  45- 
13  and  Ottawa  U.  19-6. 

On  paper,  Tindall  has  the  league  power- 
house playing  for  him.  His  players  should 
prove  it  on  the  field.  The  rest  of  the 
league  can  only  hope  for  second  place. 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  four-part  series). 


McMaster  invitational  provides  trackmen 
with  first  opportunity  to  show  mettle 


By  RICH  PYNE 

The  1967  version  of  Blues' 
track  team  pray  for  sunshine 
as  they  embark  for  their 
first  taste  of  fall  competi- 
tion at  the  MacMaster  Invita- 
tional track  meet,  scheduled 
for  this  afternoon  in  Hamil- 
ton. 

Last  year  a  somewhat  def- 
lated  Varsity  contingent 
managed  only  a  single  first 
and  two  seconds  as  Dave 
Bailey  edged  Mac's  J  i  m 
Smith  in  the  Ihree-mile  and 
Bill  Watts  was  runner-up  ill 
the  javelin  and  discus. 

With  no  previous  glimpse 
at  the  other  schools  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  predict  any  impro- 
vement in  Blues'  perfor- 
mance, especially  since  se- 
veral veterans  are  passing 
up  the  exhibition. 

U  of  T's  best  chance  for 
a  victory,  provided  Water- 
loo's   Bob    Finlay  doesn't 


show  up,  is  at  three  miles 
when  sophmores  Brian  Arm- 
strong and  Bob  Cairns'  take 
to  the  track. 

Also  with  an  excellent 
chance  at  winning  is  Toron- 
to's excellent  half  miler  John 
Loaring  who  will  double  his 
distance  and  take  on  the  best 
Mac  has  to  offer,  probably 
in  the  persons  of  Jim  Smith 
and  Bruce  Woods.  Compet- 
ing with  Loaring  will  be  Phi] 
Davis  who  may  double  with 
Ron  Field  at  880  yards. 

Rounding  out  track  per- 
formers will  be  a  large  con- 
tingent in  the  quarter  mile 
consisting  of  John  Huelher, 
Aris  Birze,  Matt  Duncan  and 
Larry  Bobbett. 

On  the  infield  Blues  should 
show  well,  particularly  in  the 
weight  where  Bill  Watts, 
Gord  Homer  and  Dave  Ar- 
nold will  flex  their  muscles. 
Homer  is  particularly  versa- 
tile as  shown  by  his  second 


place  finish  last  year  in  the 
high  jump  at  the  OQAA 
championships. 

John  Hilliard  is  scheduled 
to  compete  for  Blues  in  the 
three  jumping  events  and, 
judging  from  his  third  place 
finish  at  last  year's  cham- 
pionships, should  do  quite 
well.  Unknown  quantities 
Brian  Penny  and  Dave  Brown 
will  join  Hiiliard  in  the 
jumps  while  Peter  We 
takes  a  shot  at  the  pole 
value. 

The  results  of  the  Mc 
Master  meet  should  be  a 
good  indication  of  whether 
or  not  Blues  will  be  able  to 
recapture  the  Tail  Macken- 
zie Trophy,  representative  of 
OQAA  track  supremacy.  Be- 
fore last  season,  when  a  def- 
lated U  of  T  squad  finished 
third.  The  Mackenzie  had 
rested  five  successive  years 
among  the  Hart  House  sil- 
verware. 


Rain  forces  tennis  haltage 

Bv  MIKP  U.r.lmv 


By  MIKE  McGARRY 

Action  in  the  interfaculty 
tennis  tournament  bein» 
held  at  Toronto  Lawn  Ten" 
ms  Club  was  postponed  due 
to  inclement  weather  yester- 
day  . 

Wednesday's  results  show- 
er few  surprises. 

Second  seeded  Paul  Kent 
defeated  Len  Turnbull  7-5 
6-2  to  advance  to  the  flight' 
final.  Other  competitors 
among  the  top  seeds  also 
continued  to  move  toward 
the  semi-finals  and  finals. 

Third  seeded  Tom  Burecki 
swept  past  Martin  Middle- 
stadt  6-1  and  2-0.  Middlestadt 


conceded  the  second  set  and 
the  match  after  rain  inte/- 
rupted  play. 

Frank  Blythe,  seeded  sev- 
enth, whipped  Don  Evans  6-2 
and  6-0.  Rich  Levy  ousted 
John  Holmes  6-2,  6-1  Levy 
will  meet  Les  Primer  in  the 
semifinal  match  today  Pr;- 
mer  had  to  rally  under  the 
tierce  assault  of  Rod  Mickle- 
burgh  m  order  to  carry  the 
day  4-6,  6-0,  and  6-3.  Mickle 
burgh  refused  comment  on 
the  match. 

If  the  weather  co-operates, 
the  tournament  should  con- 
clude with  the  final  matches 
on  Friday  afternoon. 


VARSITY  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

MONDAYS  PAPER  —  THURS.  NOON 
WEDNESDAYS  PAPER  _  FRI.  NOON 
FRIDAYS  PAPER  _  TUES.  NOON 
All  COPY  TO  BE  SUBMITTED  TYPEWRITTEN 
 T0  »">«..  MAIN  CAMPUS 


SQUAS 


Ploye-s  wishing  lo  t„  ou,  ,„  the  ,n,erc0,|egiote  w 
practice  Monday,  Oce.  2nd  between  4.20  and  6.20  p.m. 


MEN  -  CURLING  -  MEN 

The  lists  for  those  wishing  to  curl  this  foil  and  winter 
are  now  open  at  the  Intercollegiate  Office  Room  101 
Hort  House.  There  ore  2  leagues,  intercollegiate  top 
competition,  and  recreational.  An  entrance  fee  of 
$15.00  must  be  paid  at  time  of  signing.  If  possible 
sign  up  as  a  full  rink.  Lists  will  close  Oct.  6  Leagues 
will  start  Oct.  22  at  the  Terrace  Club  and  all  compe- 
tition will  be  held  on  Sundays  between  5.00  and  7.00 


GLENDON  COLLEGE  OF  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


PRESENTS 


THE  PRIVATE 
COLLECTION 


PLUS 

THE  RIFFKIN 


Saturday  Sept.  30,  9-12  p.  m. 


$1.25  PERSON 

Bayview  and  Lawrence 


VARSITY  STADIUM 

PRC-SEASON  CAME 

WITH 

WESTERN 

TOMORROW  AT  2:00  P.  M. 

Student  football  books  on  sale  at  Gate  9,  Devonshire 
Place  from  J  0:00  a.m.  onwards. 

$2.50  FOR  4  HOME  GAMES 
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MUSTANGS  HERE 


Amer  to  start  home  opener 


By  BOB  CLARK 


Tomorrow  afternoon  at 
Blues. 

As  an  added  attraction, 
when  Western  Mustangs 
Recalling  at  2^..  home 
fans  will  get  their  initial 
Ltopse  at  quarterback  Bob 
Amer.  veteran  play  caller 
from  Carleton  University  as 
he  pilots  Blues  for  the  first 
time  in  a  starting  role. 

"I  started  Alboini  against 
McMaster  because  he  is 
from  Hamilton,  with  the  idea 
of  starting  Amer  this  week 
because  he  is  from  Toron- 
to," coach  Ron  Murphy  said 
yesterday. 

Glen  Markle,  sidelined 
most  of  last  season  with  a 
ore-season  injury,  is  schedul- 
ed to  start  at  fullback,  with 
Nick  Di  Giuseppe  and  Mike 
*  Raham  supporting  him  at 
halfback. 

Di  Giuseppe,  out  for  much 
of  last  season  with  a  hamstr- 
ing ailment,  was  plagued  in 
rookie  camp  with  the  same 
problem,  However,  the 
"whirlpool  champ",  as  he 
was  known  by  the  rookies, 
has  bounced  back,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Murphy,  has  been 
running  well. 

Mike"  Eben,  the  SIFL's 
reigning  pass  -  catching 
champ,  will  start  at  wing 
back,  with  veterans  Jim 
Ware  and  Brent  Morris  at 
end. 

Onlv  four  players,  veteran 
Larry  DeRocher,  and  rookies 
Keith  Johnson,  Ernie  Jardine 
and  Ricnard  Christie  are  not 
scheduled  to  dress  because 
of  injuries. 

Timing  has  been  given  ex- 
tra attention  during  practi- 
ces this  week.  Coach  Mur- 
phv,  still  planning  to  stick 
with  the  "I"  formation,  feels 


that  Blues-  were  hurt  most 
by  bad  timing  in  last  weeks 
loss. 

"Mac  was  good,  but  we 
helped  a  lot,"  Murphy  said. 
"I'm  going  to  substitute  in- 
dividuals, Last  week  I  start- 
ed a  diffeernt  unit  m  the  se- 
cond half,  and  I  think  that 
hurt  us  too." 

Western  is  a  question  mark 
this  vear,  with  little  informa- 
tion "leaking  out  from  Lon- 
don. Last  year's  top  rusher 
and  scorer  "for  Western,  Dave 
Garland,  is  gone,  which 
might  have  prompted  Mus- 
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tangs'  coach  John  Metros' 
decision  to  concentrate  on  a 
passing  game  this  year. 

Western's  offence  has 
stuck  mainly  to  the  ground, 
in  the  past  with  only  mini- 
mal possing. 

This  year,  however,  Me- 
tras  seems  to  have  reversed 
the  trend.  In  iast  week's  30- 
26  loss  to  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, Mustangs'  offence  ex- 
ceeded 470  yards.  While  this 
is  a  remarkable  total  for  a 
loser  in  itself,  more  signif- 
icant was  the  fact  that  bet- 
ter than  370  yards  were  gain- 
ed through  the  air.  This  is 
a  complete  about  face  for  a 

Metras-coached  team. 


Both  Mustang  quarter- 
w  have  returned.  Bob 
^raelwhTappeared  capable 
of  ducting  a  sound  running 
.  has  never  been  notea 
n  pro Hfic  passer.  Joe  Cip- 
oarone,  on  the  other  hand, 
anpeared  to  be  a  better  pas- 
seTbut  saw  onlv  limited  ac- 
tor, in  Metras'  ground-or- 
iented attack. 

Two  factors  loom  large  in 
Blues'  efforts  to  everhaul 
Mustangs  tomorrow,  lhe  oi 
fence  did  not  adjust  we,  to 
the  new  "I"  formation  last 
week,  and  unless  timing  and 
execution  have  improved,  the 
famed  "explosiveness  o. 
past  Varsitv  offences  may 
get  bogged  down  in  sporadic 
sputtering. 

Pass  defence  is  the  other 
key  With  Mustangs  concen- 
trating on  the  aerial  route, 
She  defensive  backfield  will 
have  to  tighten  up. 

"The  pass  defence  gave 
good  coverage,  but  were  slow 
to  react  when  the  ball  was 
in  the  air.  Instead  of  knock- 
ing the  ball  down,  they  were 
getting  there  after  the  ball 
was  caught,"  Murphy  said, 
referring  to  the  McMaster 
game. 

BLUENOTES:  Coach  Ron 
Murphy  plans  use  all  44  play- 
ers scheduled  to  dress  . . . 
Although    Larry  DeRocher 

will  not  dress  tomorrow, 
coach  Murphy  is  confident 
that  he  will  be  ready  for  the 
league  opener  in  Toronto 
against  McGill  on  Oct.  7  . . . 
Student  season  football 
books  will  be  on  sale  at  Var- 
sitv stadium,  gate  8,  starting 
at  10  a.m.  tomorrow.  Game 
time  is  2  p.m. 
PROGNOSTICATIONS:  The 
coach  had  only  one  com- 
ment: "we're  gonna  win!"  If 
Mustangs  can't  beat  Water- 
loo Warriors,  they  shouldn't 
beat  Blues.  Varsity  by  11 
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Soccer  Blues  host  Scarboro  juniors 


Varsity's  Soccer  Blues 
will  play  their  third  exhibi- 
tion game  within  a  week  Sa- 
turday morning  at  11  o'clock 
on  the  back  campus. 

Their  opponents  will  be  a 
young,  but  talented  Scarboro 
team  that  played  in  the  On- 
tario Junior  'A'  League  and 
reached  the  playoff  finals. 

Playing  for  Scarboro  will 
be  two  of  Blues'  players, 
John  Gero  and  Jim  Laverty 
who  were  formerly  with  the 
Junior  'A'  team  before  join- 
ing Varsity. 

Both  Laverty  and  Gero  ad- 
mit that  Blues  have  an  edge 
in  experience  but  they  were 
not  ready  to  concede  defeat. 

Coaching  the  Scarboro 
team  will  be  Bill  Brown  and 
Bob  Crookston.  The  latter 
played  for  Rangers  in  Scot- 
land before  injuries  shorten- 
ed his  professional  career. 

Blues'  coach  Ernie  Glass, 
is  looking  for  a  wide-open 
but  clean  game.  He  hopes 
his  team  will  come  back 
from  the  fiasco  against  Ryer- 


son  and  show  their  true  po- 
tential. 

Varsity  did  not  suffer  any 
serious  injuries  against  Ry- 
erson,  but  they  are  suffering 
from  minor  ailments. 

Dwight  Taylor,  Ormond 
Mendes,  and  Tom  Johnston 
were  missing  from  practice 
yesterday  while  Frank  Sop- 
pelsa  and  Eric  Sereda  were 
considerably  slowed  down. 
All,  however,  are  expected  to 
play  Saturday. 

Starting  in  goal  for  Blues 
will  be  Edwin  Stach  (Law  I), 
who  played   three  seasons 
with  Weston  before  coming 
to  Toronto  this  year.  Analyz- 
ing the  two  teams,  Stach 
said,  "There  is  no  compar- 
ison. At  Western,  we  practic- 
ed only  two  night  per  week, 
while  here  we  are  out  al- 
most every  day.  Also,  I'm 
sure  that  if  the  coach  at 
Western  had  the  players  that 
Blues  cut  this  season,  he 
would  be  mighty  happy." 

The  results  of  the  past 
three  years  seem  to  support 


Stach's  conclusion.  Blues 
have  won  all  six  games  play- 
ed against  Western  by  2-1, 
7-0,  5-1,  7-2,  4-1,  and  5-1— an 
impressive  record  indeed! 

The  only  players  that  hav- 
en't had  any  previous  inter- 
collegiate experience  are  Ron 
Muir,  John  Gero,  and  Jim  La- 
evrty.  The  trio,  all  forwards, 
are  giving  the  veterans  quite 
a  fight  for  their  first-string 
positions.  The  veterans  had 
better  produce  tomorrow. 


And  you  know  something  is  happening  but  you  don't  know 
what  it  is,  do  you,  SIFL? 

Sorry  about  that  Dylan  boy.  . 
Anyway,  something  is  happening  on  the  pigskin  pano- 
rama this  year  which  is  leaving  a  great  many  SIFL  die-hards 

age  only  a  miniscule  19-6  margin  over  Ottawa  Umversi  y. 
a  team  packed  with  rookies.  A  scant  il  y  a  three  years. 
Queen™  was  mindlessly  masterminding  McMaster  6M 

These  results  would  seem  to  bear  ou,  Mac  a  h ack 
Kennedy,  when  he  claimed  there  was  a  dls""c  ^eiu ng 
trend  going  on  in  Canadian  college  football  No  longer  are 
SIFL  squads  the  best  in  the  country  by  acclamat.on. 

Schools  like  Waterloo  and  McMaster  are  hamrnenng 

forced  a  firm  foot  in  the  door.  Starting  next  year,  the  blt-L- 
mng  the  change  will  be  cemented  permanently  in  league 
'^'Waterloo  Lutheran  has  also  applied  for  admission  but 

of  attitude  thev  are  definitely  slowing  down  the  progress 

He  corns  anyone  who  would  dismiss  it  as  "just  an  exh.b.- 
"oVg/me"  aU.  surprisingly  he  finds  a  strong  supporter 
in  Mustangs'  embattled  coach,  John  Metras. 

addition  to  the  league.' 

Varsity  coach  Ron  Murphy  pooh-poohs  all  this  new  at- 
tention to  teams  outside  the  present  SIFL.  "I  don  t  think 
hevTe  significant  (their  victories)  at  all.  You  must  remem- 
bertha We  other  teams  are  using  first-string  Payers  all 
th  way.  SIFL  teams  are  playing  them  just  »'^e  "h.b, l.on 
games  and  giving  everyone  a  chance  on  the  field  He  is 
fooktng  forward  to  next  year  in  eager  anticipation  of  thump- 
ing victories  by  the  senior  circuit  mainstays. 

Next  vear  will  be  very  interesting  indeed  More  than 
a  few  coaxes  will  be  eating  their  words,  and  I've  a  hunch 
you  may  be  one  of  them,  Murph.  .  , 


Blues  beat  Oldies  in  rain 
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Devotees  of  intercollegiate 
football  who  annually  mar 
vel  at  the  confusion  of  the 
league's  referees  w:ll  have 
company  this  season  —  even 
the  refs  are  confused. 

Source  of  the  trouble  is 
the  roughing  the  kicker  rule. 
The  league  has  issued  three 
interpretations  already,  and 
each  one  was  different. 

We  don't  specialize  in  be- 
ing nice  to  referees  but  it 
will  save  a  lot  of  arguing  if 
no  kickers  get  clobbered  to- 
morrow. 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

Those  25  brave  souls  who 
managed  to  live  through 
driving  wind  and  rain  squalls 
last  night  in  Varsity  Stadium 
were  treated  to  a  fine  dis- 
play of  rugger  talent,  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  Blues 
defeated  a  team  of  old  boys 
10  to  3. 

The  score  does  not  really 
indicate  the  train  of  play. 
For  most  of  the  game  the 
old  boys  managed  to  keep 
the  Blues  in  their  quarter  of 
the  field.  They  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  score. 

At  one  point  Paul  Wilson 
of  the  old  boys  placed  an  ex- 
cellent kick-through  on  the 
Blues  10  yard  line,  but  the 
wind  blew  the  ball  along  the 


wet  grass  into  the  end-zone 
and  Blues  full-back,  Jeff  Wall 
touched  it  down.  Blues  were 
awarded  a  kick-out  from  the 
20  yard  line.  It  was  that  kind 
of  a  game. 

Paul  Wilson  opened  the 
scoring  with  a  25  yard  field- 
goal,  just  before  the  end  of 
the  first  half.  At  the  10  mi- 
nute mark  of  the  second  half 
Varsity's  Andy  Gibson 
dribbled  the  ball  into  the 
end-zone  and  fell  on  the  ball 
to  score.  Bill  Kyle  got  the 
convert. 

A  few  minutes  later,  centre 
George  Wraw  duplicated  Gib- 
son's effort  and  Kyle  again, 
tallied  the  extra  2  points.  A 
fine  tackle  "by  Peter  Hand 
was  instrumental. 


GSU  PRES.  VINDICATED 
IMPEACHMENT  BEATEN 


John  Bradford,  president 
of  the  Graduate  Students 
Union  and  his  policies  were 
vindicated  78  to  56  after  a 
long  turbulent  meeting  Fri- 
day. 

A  dissident  faction  of  stu- 
dents had  forced  the  meet- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  impeach 
Bradford  for  alleged  misuse 
of  union  funds. 

The  controversy  centred 
on  the  executive's  hiring  this 
summer  of  an  educational 
consultant,  and  giving  finan- 
cial aid  to  Yorkville  hippies 
and  the  Student  Union  for 
Peace  Action. 

The  qualifications  of  the 
educational  consultant,  Eric 
Anttila,  a  friend  of  Bradford, 
were  severely  questioned  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his 
$7,000  salary  and  $2,000  ex- 
pense allowance  account  for 
nearly  half  the  union's  bud- 
get. 

Anttila  said  that  he  had 
no  formal  education  in  his 


field,  but  that  his  deep  con- 
cern about  the  state  of  edu- 
cation today  qualified  him 
for  the  job. 

The  dissident  students 
raised  strong  objections  to 
the  executive  loan  of  $250  to 
the  hippie  bail  fund,  and  a 
donation  of  $225  to  SUPA. 

"The  great  unwashed  of 
Yorkville  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  interests,"  said  stu- 
dent David  MacRae.  He  and 
several  others  felt  that  finan- 
cial aid  indicated  active  sup- 
port of  the  radical  groups. 

However,  Bradford  said 
all  executive  policies  were 
detailed  in  his  election  plat- 
form, in  which  he  promised 
to  try  and  turn  the  GSU  into 
a  student  action  group. 

He  admitted  he  had  been 
sloppy  and  unorthodox  in 
some  of  his  methods  but 
stood  firm  behind  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  his  poli- 
cies. 


Actually  the  Masked  Phantom  had  other  things  on  his  mind  than  the  empty  inspiration 
he  holds.  For  further  colorful  details  see  Pg.  3.  The  football  game?  (see  Pg.  12) — We  won. 
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LGMB  stunned  by  offer  - 
Asked  to  play  at  Expo 

You  are  musical  director  for  Expo  67.  Who  is  the  last 
band  you  would  hire? 

However,  Expo  is  noted  for  unpredictability,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band  will  play  at  the 
lair  Oct.  14  and  15. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we've  ever  been  invited  any- 
where," said  stunned  LGMB  leader  John  Pullam  (SGS). 

"I  hope  it  doesn't  take  all  the  fun  out  of  it." 

Last  year,  when  the  engineers'  band  "officially"  op- 
ened the  Montreal  subway,  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
knew  it  was  official. 

The  LGMB  applied  to  Expo  early  in  the  summer,  en- 
closing tapes  of  several  numbers  from  their  centennial 
long-playing  album.  The  Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band 
Blows. 

"We  sent  them  cuts  that  were  in  slightly  better 
taste  than  our  usual  material,"  says  Pullam. 

"We  left  out  God  save  DeGaulle  and  The  Man  with 
the  Golden  ." 


LSD  no  injury  to  mental  powers  say  users 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

Two  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents reported  amazement  last  night 
at  reports  that  LSD  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  a  decline  in  intelli- 
gence and  memory. 

Sidney  Katz,  a  Star  reporter,  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  article  some  of 
the  "dark  possibilities"  of  the  drug. 

Experiments  on  animals,  Katz  re- 
ported, showed  an  alarming  decline 
in  their  ability  to  learn  and  remem- 
ber. 

Many  young  people  drop  out  or 
school  because  they're  no  longer 
able  to  absorb  what  they're  being 
taught,  a  Washington  Federal  Drug 
Administration  official  said. 

The  U  of  T  students,  who  called 
themselves  Paul  and  Sam,  found 
the  opposite. 

Both  had  fairly  good  marks 
throughout  high  school  and  univer- 
sity. But  in  last  year's  examinations 
Sam,  in  his  fourth  year  of  an  honors 
course,  stood  1:1  in  his  class.  Paul 
stood  1:2  in  his  course. 
Both  had  taken  LSD  within  four 
months  of  their  final  examinations. 

Paul,  who  took  LSD  twice  during 
the  last  half  of  the  school  year,  said 
it  "helped  take  the  anxiety  out  of 
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exams. 

"Most  important"  he  said,  "it  gave 
me  a  perspective  which  is  a  vital 
part  of  learning." 

He  added  that  he  wasn't  using  the 
drug  to  improve  his  grades.  This 
was  just  a  side  effect.  He  said  he 
wouldn't  try  studying  or  writing 
exams  under  LSD. 

Sam  had  taken  LSD  about  five 
times  before  writing  exams.  After- 
wards he  found  his  courses  trivial 
so  he  found  he  could  relax  while 
studying. 

Sam  had  always  been  a  good  stu- 
dent but,  like  Paul,  he  was  "part  of 
the  Western  success  ethic."  He  felt 
he  had  to  pass  exams  to  prove  him- 
self. His  anxiety  level  at  exam  time 
was  extremely  high. 

Now,  he  said,  he  could  understand 
why  someone  would  panic  but  fail- 
ure wouldn't  affect  him  as  a  person. 

He  reported  that  he  didn't  do  as 
much  work  as  before. 

"It  wasn't  easier  doing  the  read- 
ing, but  it  was  much  easier  to  see 
what  was  important  and  what 
wasn't." 

From  the  results  of  some  animal 
experiments,  a  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  it  would  take  a  man  six 
months  to  recover  his  norma!  iniel- 


lectual  functioning  after  a  few  LSD 
trips. 

Harvard  University  students  have 
recently  been  advised  not  to  make 
any  major  decisions  for  three 
months  after  a  trip. 

The  U  of  T  students  seemed  to 
feel  that  their  intellectual  function- 
ing had  increased  rather  than  de- 
clined. 

They  repeated  several  times  how 
anxiety-free  they  had  been  during 
exams  and  how  much  better  they 
felt  as  individuals  now. 

Referring  to  his  trips,  Paul  said: 
"It  helped  me  as  a  person  and  this 
in  turn  reflected  on  my  academic 
activities. 

Both  men  say  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  dropping  out  of  school.  They 
still  want  to  succeed  in  their  careers 
but  Paul  commented  "LSD  took  the 
neurotic  element  out  of  ambition." 

"I'm  impressed  with  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place",  Sam  com- 
mented, "I  don't  they  they  would 
have  happened  without  LSD." 

Asked  about  the  dangers  of  LSD, 
Sam  replied  that  Columbus  was  in 
danger  of  falling  off  the  edge  of  the 
world  vhen  he  set  out  on  his  voy- 
age. These  were  the  chances  you 
have  to  take. 


Denis  Ste  Denise,  the  en- 
tertainment co-ordinator  of 
the  fair  said  that  the  LGMB 
was  one  of  the  best  bands 
that  applied,  reports  John 
Morris,  engineering  Society 
president,  "although  Denise' 
comments  were  in  French 
and  my  translation  may  not 
be  exact. 

"When  I  told  them  what 
the  band  was  really  like, 
they  were  quite  enthusiastic 
and  suggested  that,  as  well 
as  at  the  bandshell,  we  play 
in  a  Viking  boat  touring  the 
canals,  or  on  the  minirail. 

The  engineering  society  is 
planning  to  charter  several 
buses  for  any  interested 
"fellow  travellers." 

"Any  resemblance  between 
this  and  McGill  weekend," 
said  one  engineer,  "is  purely 
coincidental." 

MAC  REPORT 
MEETING  TODAY 

The  student  drive  to  mo- 
bilize campus  support  for 
the  Macpherson  report  con- 
tinues tonight  at  8:00  with 
an  open  meeting  in  the  Ju- 
nior Common  Room  of  Uni- 
versity  College. 


NEW  C01LEGE  OPENING  DANCE 

FEATURING 

"THE  STITCH'N  TYME" 

SAT.  OCT.  7,  1967  -  8:30  P.  M. 

NEW  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 
DRESS:  MALES  — SHIRT  &  TIE 
FEMALES  —  NO  SLACKS 

ADMISSION:  MALES  -  $1.50 
FEMALES  -  $1.00 

Around  Campus] 

SAC  nominations  confirmed  today  | 

|jj        All  nominations  for  Wednesday's  Students  Admin-  ly 
lit  istrative  Council  fall  elections  will  not  be  confirmed  jj; 
Hi  until  10  a.m.  today,  although  nominations  closed  at  5  jp 
si  p.m.  Friday. 

Nominations  confirmed  by  last  night  were: 
H         Victoria   College   (two   positions  open)  —  John  fji 
|  Mathany  (II  Vic),  Ulrich  Wischnewski  (III  Vic); 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  (three  positions  open)  ;;i 
W.  —  Peter  Brigg,  Cathy  Home,  Brent  Robinson, 
in        Physical  and  Health  Education  (one  position  open)  |j 
|  —  Susan  Maki  (IV  PHE).  Barbara  Tayler  (III  PHE).  |jj 

10  Ontario  College  of  Education  (two  positions  open)  jjj 
1=  —  Marjorie  Carter,  Gordon  Hunter,  William  Cavan; 

j§        New  (one  position  open)  —  Leslie  Gary  (III  New),  fy 
Hj  Gwen  Davis  (I  New).  Charles  Bcrritt  (II  New).  Don  !U 
|  Short  (II  New). 

j|        No  nominations  have  been  confirmed  from  the  10 
jjj  school  of  library  science. 

h;        Three  unconfirmed  nominees  are:  Wayne  Hawkey  |H 
£  (SGS),  AI  Bowker  (SGS)  and  Maureen  Welsh  (OCE).  =1; 

|  Tartu  College  doubles  planned  size  1 

H     Extra  land  has  been  bought  to  double  the  planned  Hi 
H  size  of  Tartu  College  the  residence  to  be  built  at  Mad-  hi 
In  ison  and  Bloor  Streets. 

=h        The  16-floor  building  now  will  house  525  students  in 
|  and  cost  $4,000,000. 

H        The  residence  will  provide  apartment  units  con-  nj 
W.  taining  six  single  rooms  with  a  common  kitchen,  bath-  HI 
§  room,  and  living  room  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $50  to  $55  in 
pj  a  student. 

11  Toronto's  Estonian  community  has  doubled  its  if 
W.  grant  to  $400,000. 

Hj        Campus  Co-op  and  the  Students  Administrative  pj 
HI  Council  will  each  contribute  to  the  project  and  Cana-  0! 
Hi  dian  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp.  will  finance  the  rest.  jj! 
Hj          A  committee  is  being  set  up  this  week  to  discuss  pj 
|ji  the  education  program  of  the  college,"  says  Jan  Duin-  j|j 
l|  ker,  SAC  finance  commissioner. 

||        The  educational  piogram  at  the  project  will  be  jjj 
§  similar  to  that  of  Rochdale,  U  of  T's  first  co-operative  jjj 
:|  residence. 

BOOK  EXCHANGE 

FINAL 
PAY  OUT  DAYS 

THURS.  OCT.  5,  FRI.  OCT.  6 
9:30  -  5  P.M. 

91  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

]  Radio  Varsity  begins  broadcasts 

S        University  ol  Toronto's  Radio  Varsity  began  this  Rj 
Ui  year's  broadcasting  on  campus  at  8  a.m.  today, 
g        The  radio  has  expanded  its  campus  coverage  to  40  |jl 
||  outlets  in  21  buildings,  34  more  than  last  year.  Its  {jj 
S;  broadcasting  hours  have  increased  to  86  hours  a  week  jj| 
yj  from  50.  jjj 
j|        Radio  Varsity's  schedule  for  today  includes  a  satire  jjj 
|i|  on  the  university.  The  Best  of  Yesterday's  World  of  jjj 
§  Tomorrow  Today  '66,  at  9:15  a.m.  and  9.15  p.m.;  a  fea-  jjj 
|f:  ture  on  Albert  Einstein  from  Radio  Prague  at  10:15  ii: 
Is  a.m.,  followed  by  questions  on  the  lecture  from  Radio  jjj 
iii  Moscow  at  11:45  a.m. 

m        Expo  Beat  comes  from  Radio  McGill  at  2:15  p.m.  pj 
'§  Canada's  Role  in  World  Affairs,  a  public  affairs  talk  by  jjj 
f  George  fgnatieff,  Canadian  ambassador  to  the  UN  will  ill 
jjj  be  heard  at  7  p.m. 

|  New  weapons  against  disease  revealed  | 

|3        Researchers  at  the  campus  institute  of  biomedical  Ijj 
■||  electronics  have  revealed  two  new  weapons  in  the  Ijj 
pj  fight  against  diabetes  and  brain  disease. 
||        The  first  uses  mathematical  analysis  to  help  recog-  jjj 
||  nize  pre-diabetic  conditions  and  to  eliminate  the  use  Ij 
IJ  of  highly  sophisticated  indirect  techniques  that  usually  j| 
h|  involve  radioactive  materials. 

U        The  second  is  an  electronic  probe  that  aids  sur-  !"j 
0:  geons  in  mapping  and  temoving  tumors  in  the  brain,  ii 

TRY  OUT  FOR 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

DEBATING  UNION 

IN  THE 

GRAND  OPENING  TOURNAMENT 

7-8  P.M.  -  MON.  OCT.  2 
1-2  P.M.  -  TUES.  OCT.  3 
7-8  P.M.  -  WED.  OCT.  4 

IK  ROOM  1086,  SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL 

Hi    "  —  .  :  : 

|  Bookstore  will  communicate  better 

U       Representatives  of  the  university  bookstore  and  the  jjj 
yj  Students  Administrative  Council  decided  last  week  to  jj 
iy  improve  relations. 

The  meeting  discussed  improving  relations  and  j| 
in  communications,  maintaining  services  such  as  the  spe-  1! 
fli  cial  ordering  service,  and  reducing  book  prices. 

Dave  Nitkin  ( 111  New)  said,  "It  was  a  very  co-opera-  jj 
g  tivc  and  fruitful  meeting  and  we  both. agreed  to  pro-  jj 
g  vide  information  that  the  other  party  wished  to  have."  1 
[0        He  also  announced  that  a  SAC  report  on  bookstore  = 
m  operations  will  be  available  Oct.  18. 
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A  Non-violent  race  powerless:  Clarke 


By  INGRID  VABALIS  ond 
DAVID  FRANK 

Whenever  he  has  confront- 
ed the  black  man,  the  white 
man  has  always  tried  to 
change  or  kill  him,  Toronto 
novelist  Austin  C.  Clarke 
said  last  week. 

"We  are  here  to  judge 
white  people,"  Mr.  Clarke,  a 
native  of  the  Barbados,  told 
a  Hart  House  debate  on  the 
resolution  —  Violence  is  the 
only  language  the  white  man 
understands. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  use 
such  terms  as  the  human 
race,"  said  Clarke.  "We 
shoufd  talk  of  the  black  race 
and  the  white  race.  Violence 
has  taught  us  to  do  this. 

"A  non  violent  people  is  a 
powerless  people,"  he  de- 
clared. 

"It  has  been  repeated  here 
that  I  represent  an  inferior 
race,"  said  Clarke. 
"When  we  were  performing 
operations  on  the  human  eye 


in  the  13th  century,  your  an- 
cestors. Mr.  Speaker,  were 
going  through  the  Dark 
Ages. 

"The  white  man  has  had 
only  one  taste  of  black  vio- 
lence. It  was  in  Haiti,  and 
the  black  man  licked  the 
hell  out  of  the  white  man." 

For  the  Ayes,  David  Na- 
thanson  (II  Law)  said  "Vio- 
lence is  the  only  language 
the  white  man  understands 
because  it  is  the  only  lan- 
guage he  speaks. 

"The  white  man's  entire 
way  of  life  is  violent." 

But  Stan  Emerson  (III 
Law)  argued  that  "money  is 
the  language  the  white  man 
best  understands. 

"If  he  used  his  economic 
weapons  more  effectively, 
the  black  man  could  achieve 
more." 

"Let's  smile  at  the  cruel 
paradox  of  the  white  man," 
Dan  Webster  (III  Law)  said. 
"Instead  of  brotherhood  we 
brought  the  black  man  big- 


otry." 

Speaking  from  the  floor 
Bob  Bossin  (III  Innis)  said 
"I  don't  understand  statis- 
tics, but  I  do  understand  the 
violence  and  carnage  in 
Newark  and  Detroit. 

"I  may  fear  what  Rap 
Brown  says  and  does,  but  I 
understand  it." 

After  the  debate  a  student 
approached  Clarke  saying. 
"I  admit  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  black 
people,  but  i  they  are  not 
mine." 

And  Clarke  replied,  "All 
white  men  are  guilty." 

"But  Mr.  Clarke,  what  the 
hell  am  I  supposed  to  do?" 

"That's  your  problem 
b£.by." 


Students  who  live  withi 
Metro  Toronto  may  transfer 
their  votes  to  the  St.  An 
drew-St. Patrick  riding  if 
they  register  at  Hart  House 
today. 


Destroy  China's  nuclear  power:  Fromm 


By  EVELYN  ROTENBURG 

The  United  Stales  musl 
destroy  the  nuclear  potential 
of  China  before  China  des- 
troys the  West,  says  F.  Paul 
Fromm.  chairman  of  the 
campus  Edmund  Burke  So- 
ciety. 

And  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  quickly  Fromm  (II 
SMC)  advocates  all-out 
bombing  to  close  Haiphong 
Harbour. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  new- 
ly-formed Society  is  ultra- 
conservative,  named  after 
the  crusty  18th-century  po- 
litician regarded  as  the  fa- 
ther of  modern  conservatism. 

Burke,  says  Fromm,  stood 
for  order,  individual  rights 
and  a  religious  as  opposed  to 
a  secular  society. 

Fromm's  organization  is 
intended  to  show  Canadians 
of  a  conservative  bent  that 
leadership  for  their  senti- 
ments exists. 

"In  this  way  we  can  mo- 
bilize to  fighl  socialism  and 
communism,"  he  says. 

Fromm  believes  that  even 
though  the  Russians  are 
"liars  and  cheats,"  they  now 
have  too  much  material 
weal  I  h  lo  risk  losing  it  in  a 
war. 

Bui.  he  says,  China  must 
expand  to  accomodate  her 
growing  population.  Since 
her  leaders  a,re  "grossly  ir- 
responsible," the  West  must 
attack  now  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Fromm  says  the  basic  diffe- 
rent between  left  and  right- 
wing  ideologies  is  that  the 
left  believes  man  has  an  un- 
limited potential  for  pro- 
gress, while  the  right  accepts 
man's  imperfections. 

"The  Edmund  Burke  so- 
ciety accepts  the  fact  that 
man  is  incapable  of  achiev- 
ing a  Utopia  and  works  from 
there." 

The  Edmund  Burke  Socie- 
ty objects  strongly  to  "creep- 


ing socialism"  because,  says 
Fromm.  a  government  that 
wants  to  control  the  nation's 
economy  assumes  that  the 
"average  individual  is  a  fool." 

He  described  nationaliza- 
tion of  industry  as  theft — 
"legalized  looting". 

He  said  be  recognized  the 
need  lor  welfare  in  some 
cases  but  adds  that  if  a  man 
is  not  too  proud  to  accept 
welfare,  then  he  is  surely  not 
too  proud  to  accept  a  means 
test. 

All  citizens  receiving  wel- 
fare must  enroll  in  a  job  re- 
training programs  or  be  forc- 
ed to  engage  in  public  clean- 
up projects  because  "we 
shouldn't  be  forced  to  sup- 
port bums. "Although  the  so- 
ciety makes  no  stand  on  re- 
ligious or  racial  issues, 
Fromm  says  he  does  not  sup- 
port forced  integration  be- 
cause, "each  individual  has  a 


right  to  administer  his  pro- 
perty as  he  sees  fit  as  long 
as  he  does  not  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  others." 

The  society  plans  a  teach 
In  on  Rhodesia  Nov.  11 
Fromm  said.  He  claimed  the 
blacks  are  providing  "solid 
backbone  behind  Ian  Smith's 
Rhodesian  regime. 

"Look,  there  hasn't  been  a 
rebellion  yet.  And  the  blacks 
are  definitely  against  the 
terrorists  and  communist 
mercenaries  sent  in  from 
Zambia." 

The  society  has  invited  a 
white  hunter,  a  Rhodesian 
businessman  and  a  nurse  to 
speak  at  the  event,  Fromm 
said. 

Scheduled  for  January  is 
an  address  by  the  well- 
known  American  right-wing 
politician  William  F.  Buck- 
lev. 


Off, 

Hart  House  ft 


TABLE  TENNIS 

Wednesday,  October  4th 
Opening  Night 
Fencing  Room    -    7  p.m. 


PRINT  RENTALS 

ART  GALLERY— Until  October  10 
The  extensive  framed  collection  of  Hart  House  prints 
and  reproductions  (Picasso,  Gauguin,  Dali,  Cezanne, 
the  Group  of  Seven,  Braque,  Kandinsky,  Dufy,  Lautrec' 
etc.)  will  be  rented  out  for  the  ocodemic  yeor  (Sept- 
May). 

Wednesday,  October  4th    9.  12 

Thursday,  October  5th    9.12 

Friday,  October  6th    9-12 

Come  early!  First  come,  first  serve! 
Bring  your  A.T.L.  Card 


FOOD  SERVICES 

Great  Hali 

Luncheon         11:45-1 :30 
Dinner  4:45-6:30 
Monday  to  Friday 

Gallery  Dining  Room 

Luncheon         12:00  - 1 :30 
Dinner  6:00-7:30 
Monday  to  Friday 

Arbor  Room 

8:00-  10:30 
Monday  to  Friday* 
8:00-5:00 
Saturday 

Tuck  Shop 

8:00  -5:30 
Monday  to  Friday* 
("Women  admitted  after  2  p.m.) 


Record  Room  Instruction 
Tuesdays    1:15  p.m. 
Fridays     12:15  p.m. 


OCTOBER  11th 


COMMITTEES'  DINNER 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  Bloor  St.  W.  Corner  Spodina  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


LET'S  ALL  EAT  LIKE 
THE  BIRDIES  EAT  - 
CHEAP!  CHEAP!  CHEAP! 


THE  INNOVATION  RESTAURANT 


220  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 

Upstairs  &  Downstairs  (At  Daddy's) 
Where  Students  Go  To  Dine 


As  one  Varsity  staffer  said: 
it  too  little?" 


Wow!  that's  too  much.  Or  is 
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"I  know  its  hord  to  justify  on  unpopular 

policy  sometimes."  - 

—  Mothers  of  invention. 
Absolutely  Free  LP 


"Foreign  policy  's  largely  a  matter  of  reel- 

■  zing  one's  own  emotional  bias  and  citing 

listory." 

— Jules  Feiffer  cartoon. 


supa:  what  it  accomplished 


What  with  the  hippies,  the  whole  drug 
scene  and  the  Negroes  taking  the  freedom 
movement  into  their  own  hands,  the  so- 
called  New  Left  hos  dwindled  into  a  murky 
background  and  is  today  stirred  by  little 
but  its  own  internal  squabbles. 

Canada's  New  Left  chapter.  The  Student 
Union  for  Peoce  Action,  hos  voted  to  dis- 
band, leaving  behind  its  admirable  publi- 
cations wing  and  a  12-man  committee  to 
carry  on  its  work. 

Of  course,  SUPA's  decline  comes  as  no 
surprise  because  it  has  been  not  much  more 
than  an  office  staff,  a  newsletter  and  an 
*dea  for  over  a  year  now. 

Even  before  that,  though,  SUPA  was  a 
victim  of  its  own  myths,  of  first  gaining  in 
spiration  from  them,  later  falling  apart  in- 
side them. 

SUPA  was  never  more  than  a  loose  col- 
lection of  radicals  brought  together  by  sim- 
ilar ideas  and  a  desire  to  do  something  — 
no  one  ever  came  up  with  the  perfect  idea 
— to  show  their  disatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society. 

Yet  the  news  medio  and  others  glorified 
the  movement  as  the  vanguard  of  o  new 
youth  revolution  that  seemed  to  hove  the 
right  combination  of  dedication  and  gall  to 
point  to  o  better  woy. 

SUPA  never  reflected  the  opinions  of  a 


majority  of  youth  but  historians  researching 
years  from  now  just  might  get  that  impres- 
sion from  the  articles,  radio  and  TV  shows 
of  two  years  ago. 

And  that's  what  SUPA  couldn't  live  up  to. 

When  it  widened  the  horizons  of  the  ban- 
the-bomb  movement  to  look  at  social  issues 
in  general  SUPA  was  on  the  right  track. 
But  its  members  went  off  on  several  differ- 
ent tracks. 

There  was  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
support.  Vietnam  followed,  but  here  the  is- 
sues weren't  that  clear. 

SUPA  decided  to  stimulate  Berkeley-type 
confrontations  on  campuses  across  the 
country.  It  was  tried  in  a  few  places,  but 
although  administrations  were  terrified, 
there  was  little  to  fear. 

SUPA  never  lived  up  to  its  potential.  U 
of  T's  campus  chapter  was  unable  to  focus 
its  obilities. 

Other  SUPA  members  went  off  into 
community  organizing  binges  —  to  Saskat- 
chewan among  Indians  and  Metis;  to  King- 
ston with  slum  dwellers  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  young  radicals  came  bock 
from  those  experiments  disillusioned.  They 
found  they  couldn't  so  easily  leave  their  af- 
fluent backgrounds  and  live  among  poverty 
cultures. 


macpherson  on  teachers 


On  poge  37  of  the  Macpherson  Report 
we  discover  that  "a  significant  proportion 
of  the  lectures  offered  to  undergraduates 
ore  simply  bad  ..." 

Starting  from  this  none-too-novel  truism, 
the  report  deftly  proceeds  to  entangle  the 
oll-too-serious  problem  of  inadequate  in- 
struction in  a  rambling  series  of  feeble 
recommendations  for  improvements. 

Granted  the  premise  that  this  university 
is  full  of  lecturers  who  can't  or  won't  de- 
liver an  effective  lecture.  The  obvious  de- 
duction is:  "improve  their  lecturing  ability 
by  the  most  professional  methods  avail- 
able. 

Logical?  Not  according  to  the  Macpher- 
son committee. 

The  report  is  firmly  opposed  to  the  ideo 
of  hiring  a  team  of  professional  pedagogues 
to  train  the  hundreds  of  bad  lecturers  on 
^his  campus. 

Mind  you,  it's  not  that  the  professionals 
won't  succeed. 

According  to  Macpherson,  professional 
instructors  would  tend  to  concentrate  on 
improving  only  a  secondary  aspect  of  lec- 
turing, that  is,  'the  mere  transmission  of 
information  which  the  student  has  to 
know." 

Moreover,  soys  the  report,  any  university 
insisting  on  courses  of  teacher  training 
"would  soon  lose  its  competitive  power  to 
attract  scholars  and  potential  scholars. 

If  the  committee's  rather  backward  logic 
is  correct,  it  is  possible  for  a  lecturer  to 
impart  to  his  students  theories,  methodol- 
ogy, insight,  scholarly  interpretations,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  subject  and  a  zeal  for 
leorning  despite  an  inability  to  transmit 
information  they  are  expected  to  know. 

What  information  does  such  o  lectu'er 
transmit?  Information  his  students  ore  .up- 
posed  to  forget. 

Is  it  irrational  for  this  university,  or  any 
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university  for  thot  matter,  to  expect  poten- 
tial lecturers  to  have  some  measure  of  lec- 
turing ability? 

The  most  brilliant  scholar  in  the  world 
is  wasted  in  the  lecture  hall  if  he  is  unable 
to  communicate  with  his  students. 

The  university  can  easily  maintain  its 
hallowed  'competitive  position"  by  hiring 
scholars  with  the  condition  that  they  do  not 
teach.  Let  them  do  their  pure  research.  Let 
those  who  can  lecture  effectively  do  the 
lecturing. 

The  lecture  halls  of  this  university  are 
too  often  occupied  by  brilliant  research 
scholars  whose  powers  of  communication 
ore  less  than  a  third-class  freshman. 

Macpherson  concentrates  on  improving 
the  lecturing  ability  of  junior  staff  mem- 
bers. 

They  will  receive  advice  from  their  sen- 
ior colleagues,  they  will  have  videotape  fa- 
cilities, they  will  be  given  incentives  to  im- 
prove as  lecturing  ability  will  be  of  added 
importance  in  making  promotions. 

But  what  of  the  senior  staff  member 
who  can't  lecture?  Who  will  give  him  ad- 
vice? What  incentives  can  be  offered  to  a 
full  professor. 

Macpherson  says  nothing.  Perhaps  he 
assumes  that  all  senior  staff  members  ore 
adequate  lecturers. 

To  our  sorrow,  we  know  better.  Student 
surveys  of  lecturing  ability  ore  a  good 
thing,  Macpherson  says,  so  long  os  they 
remain  private.  Can't  criticize  a  lecturer 
in  public,  you  know.  Bad  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  university. 

And  that,  come  to  think  of  it,  is  what 
this  report  is  all  about. 

Gotto  let  the  faculty  solve  the  problem 
of  rotten  lecturers. 

Let  the  blind  lead  the  blind. 
It's  all  o  question  of  reputation 


Toronto's  federal  SUPA  office  looked 
liked  a  bureaucracy  to  chapters  elsewhere 
in  the  country  and  conflicts  between  them 
became  shattering.  Personality  conflicts, 
os  often  happens  in  groups  whose  mem- 
bers are  together  voluntarily,  added  little 
troubles  that  increased  the  friction. 

New  members  were  slow  in  joining  be- 
cause of  these  troubles  —  that  is  if  they 
came  to  SUPA's  'meetings  at  all.  The  press 
reports  had  glorified  the  movement  but 
had  also  given  it  a  measure  of  notoriety. 

So  last  month  SUPA  officially  recogniz- 
ed its  stagnation  and  disbanded.  It's  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  happened  at  a 
neeting  called  to  recruit  new  members. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  SUPA's  activi- 
ties and  discussions  have  been  a  failure — 
far  from  that  .SUPA  was  among  the  first 
groups  to  point  out  the  immorality  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  downright  lies  the 
American  government  has  used  to  justify 
its  involvement. 

SUPA  therein  helped  change  the  think- 
ing of  many  students  and  pointed  out  the 
questions  for  society  to  ask. 

One  of  its  main  achievements  has  been 
ro  bring  moral  considerations  back  into  in- 
ernotional  affairs.  Vietnam  isn't  just  an 
anti-or  pro-Communist  issue,  not  when  in- 
nocent women  and  children  are  being 
burned;  young  Americans  are  being  forced 
to  participate  in  the  fighting  and  the  gov- 
ernment tells  lies  to  its  own  people. 

SUPA  members  went  beyond  moral  con- 
siderations themselves  and  started  talking 
about  power  structures  and  the  like.  Its 
community-organizing  beginnings  inspired 
the  formation  of  the  Company  of  Young 
Canadians  and  initiatives  for  new  types  of 
approaches  within  the  Indian  Affairs  De- 
portment. 

And  SUPA  questions  about  the  state  of 
society  can  even  be  traced  to  the  hippies, 
who  felt  the  pressures  of  society  so  strong- 
ly that  they  decided  to  hell  with  it,  and 
dropped  out. 

The  questions  need  asking  more  than 
ever  today  ,and  hopefully  enough  people 
outside  SUPA  have  the  courage  to  ask 
them. 
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Draft  dodger  programme  irresponsible 


By  ALAN  RUBIN 

Alan  Rubin,  a  third-year  Political  Science 
and  Economics  student,  is  a  SAC  represen- 
tative for  University  College.  The  opinion, 
he  expresses  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
The  Varsity.  1 
This  Wednesday,  the  S.A.C.  will  decide  on 
a  proposal  to  endorse  and  support  a  To 
ronto-based  organization,  set  up  to  helD 
American  draft-dodgers. 

Its  aims  are  twofold:  to  help  financially 
draft-dodgers  who  arrive  here  and  to  dis 
semmate  pamphlets  on  campuses  all  across 
the  U.S.,  offering  Canada  as  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  draft,  and  outlining  ihe 
steps  that  a  would  be  draft-dodger  must 
take. 

This  is  the  type  of  activily  that  is  very 
appealing  at  first  glance.  Yet  before  we  fol- 
low the  U.C.  Lit.  in  playfully  endorsing  and 
supporting  this  programme,  I  think  the  full 
extent  of  its  irresponsibility  and  bad  failh 
should  be  outlined. 

LIKE  DEGAULLE? 

One  cannot  ignore  the  striking  example 
of  another  man,  who  recently  came  to 
preach  disloyalty  to  the  citizens  of  a  country 
other  than  his. 

When  he  urged  a  "Quebec  Libre",  who 
among  us,  (over  those  favouring  greater  in- 
dependence for  Quebec),  was  not  indignant' 
Can  we  expect  fair-minded  Americans  to  re- 
act any  differently  when  we  come  into  their 
country,  urging  them  to  "flee  the  draft"? 

To  run  off  to  Canada  is  to  irrevocably 
forfeit  one's  birthright.  It  is  to  cut  one's  ties 
with  family,  friends,  and  community  for- 
ever. 

In  the  turbulent,  rebellious  mood  on  Am- 
erican campuses  today,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  any  publicizing  of  Canada  as  an  easy 


a  terna  ive  to  the  draft  will  bring  a  Hood 
ol  would  be  draft-dodgers.  But  by  simphf. 
>ng  even  institutionalizing  draft-dodgers  we 
w.M  have  blinded  these  young  Americans  o 
^horrendous  break  they  are.  i„  fact. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  the  daneer  Dast 
will  they  thank  us?  On  the  contrary, ££ 
hopelessness  will  hit  them,  and  they  wUl 
hate  us  for  having  urged  them  on  so  glibblv 

will  not  take  the  responsibility  fo?  Zl 
sands  of  lives  so  ruined. 

WHY  THEM? 

dh,T  a'"e,  20°'000  tomig™>ts  coming  to 
Canada  yearly,  many  of  them  from  societies 
tar  more  oppressive,  and  military  situations 
tar  more  unpleasant  than  American 

Moreover  the  great  proportion  of  these 
dont  speak  the  language,  don't  have  the 
education,  don't  understand  the  North  Am- 
erican immigrants  are  last-priority.  And  if 
some  of  them  are  really  in  need,  let  the 
government  help  them  in  the  normal  and 
proper  way.  Why  this  sudden  "humanita- 
nanism  '  on  the  part  of  SAC. 

In  my  opinion,  this  humanitariaoism  is  a 
smoke-screen  to  obscure  the  real  reason  for 
helping  American  draft-dodgers— opposition 
to  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Yet  the  real  fight 
against  the  war  can  no  more  be  won  in 
Canada,  than  can  the  war  itself  be  won  in 
North  Vietnam.  Only  those  who  remain  in 
the  U.S.  —  who  write,  march,  organize  — 
only  these  men  are  doing  their  part  against 
the  war. 

Let  the  draft-dodger  come  —  but  let  him 
come  fully  aware  of  his  decision,  under  his 
own  steam,  and  most  important,  let  him  not 
be  a  mere  instrument  for  a  nose-thumbin» 
exercise. 


iTi 

Teach-in  Preview 


This  is  the  first  in  a  continuing  series  of 
articles  about  the  principle  speakers  in  the 
forthcoming  Teach-in. 

Garfield  Todd,  prime  minister  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia  from  1953  to  1958,  is  marked 
in  history  for  his  struggle  to  remove  his 
country's  color  bar. 

As  he  met  increasing  resistance  from 
within  his  party  during  1958  in  his  fight  for 
Negro  rights,  a  massive  cabinet  resignation 
robbed  Todd  of  the  leadership. 

Todd  helped  form  the  Central  Afric  Party 
the  following  year,  demanding  "massive  and 
immediate  action  to  remove  the  colour 
bar". 

Rhodesian  police  swooped  on  his  African 
Nationalist  Party  office  creating  rioting 
which  resulted  in  500  arrests  and  a  number 
of  deaths. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  to  participate  in 
a  1965  teach-in  at  Edinburgh  University,  he 
was  arrested  and  restricted  to  his  ranch  for 
a  year. 

This  summer  an  article  appeared  in  a 


Rhodesian  daily  reporting  a  statement  by 
Lardner  Bryke,  Minister  of  law  and  order, 
that  "Garfield  was  definitely  a  threat  to  the 
country  and  for  that  reason  he  was  re- 
stricted. 

"If  he  again  becomes  a  threat  to  authority- 
he  will  again  be  restricted." 

The  former  prime  minister,  also  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  will  be  fea- 
tured in  the  Teach-In  topic,  "Religious  Faith 
and  Revolution." 

Professor  Richard  Schaull  was  a  mission- 
ary and  university  administrator  in  Brazil 
for  20  years.  Now  with  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  he  helped  organize  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  study  on  rapid  social 
change  last  year. 

Co-author  of  Encounter  with  Revolution: 
Containment  and  Change,  Prof.  Schaull  will 
speak  on  the  topic,  "Religious  Faith  and 
Ideology." 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  CROUP 

Special  Inaugural  session  ,„  lhe  „S7  (S8 

Quest  Pianist-Speaker: 


MISS  BARBARA  PENTLAND 

Comp.SM.piM,,,  of  V.«.„„ 

«  Of  her  own  rec*,,  pisno  works 

CONCERT  HALL,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

1  to  2  pjn.,  Mondj,.  October  2,  ,o67 


EVERYONE  WELCOME' 


HART  HOUSE 
BARBER  SHOP 

4  CHAIRS 

OPEN: 

8:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday 

PRICE:  $1.50 

1  Reservations  Chair 

Telephone  928-2431 


REGISTER  TODAY! 

REGISTRATION  TO  VOTE  IN  OCTOBER  ONTARIO 
PROVINCIAL  ELECTIONS  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  IN 
HART  HOUSE  TODAY  MON.  OCT.  2. 

PLACE:  DEBATES  ROOM  (HART  HOUSEI 
HOURS:  NOON  to  2:00  p.m.,  and  4:30  p.m.  to 

5:30  p.m. 

All  students  now  residing  in  the  following  districts  are  eligible  to 
register  today  OR  Oct.  3-4  in  their  respective  district  registration 
offices  during  the  hours  1 1  a.m.  to  Noon,  3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and 
S  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

DISTRICT  A  —  Section  North  of  Lake  Ontario.  SOUTH  of  College 
St,  EAST  of  Tecumseth  St.  and  Palmerslon  Ave.  and  WEST  of 
York  St.  and  University  Ave. 
Registration  Office  —  87  Grange  Ave. 

DISTRICT  B-l  —  Section  NORTH  of  College  St.,  EAST  of  Palmers- 
ton  Blvd.,  SOUTH  of  Sloor  St.  W.  and  WEST  of  Spodina  Ave.  ond 
Spodino  Cres. 

Registration  Office  —  37  Borden  Ave. 

DISTRICT  B-2  —  Section  NORTH  of  College  St.,  EAST  of  Spa- 
dina  Ave.  and  Spodina  Cres.,  SOUTH  of  Bloor  St.  W.  and  WEST 
of  Queen's  Pork  Ave.  and  Queen's  Park  Cres. 
Registration  Office  —  16  Glen  Morris  Ave. 

DISTRICT  C  —  Section  NORTH  of  Bloor  St.  W.,  EAST  of  Pal- 
merslon Ave.,  SOUTH  of  C.P.R.  Tracks,  WEST  of  Avenue  Rd. 
Registration  Office  —  25  Kendal  Ave. 

DISTRICT  D  —  Section  NORTH  of  C.P.R.  Trocks,  EAST  of  Both- 
urst  St.,  SOUTH  of  St.  Cloir  Ave.  W.  and  WEST  of  Spodina  Rd. 
Registration  Office  —  61  Austin  Terrace 

THE  EXCEPTION  IS  ST.  GEORGE  DISTRICT  —  Section  North  of 
College  St.,  EAST  of  Queen's  Park  Cres.  and  Ave.,  SOUTH  of 
Bloor  St.  W.  and  WEST  of  Yonge  St. 
Registration  Office  —  Con-  Hall  (SMCI,  50  St.  Joseph  St. 

Hours  in  St.  George  District  only  those  for  Oct.  3-4. 

NO  REGISTRATION      NO  VOTE  ! 

OLD  ENOUGH  TO  KNOW,  BUT  TOO  YOUNG  TO  VOTE? 
ATTEND  ELECTION  WORKSHOP  5  P.M.  TODAY  IN 
MUSIC  ROOM  HART  HOUSE 


Professor  Richard  Schaull 


The  Hon.  R.  S.  Garfield  Todd 
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Poge  6  —  THE  VARSITY, 
Monday,  October  2,  1 967 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

American  draft  resisters  are  being  given  a  helping 
hand  by  Mark  Satin,  permanent  secretary  of  the  Toronto 
Draft  Resistance  Program. 

Satin  is  in  charge  of  a  23-page  booklet  entitled  "Es- 
cape from  Freedom:  Immigration  to  Canada  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  draft."  This  booklet  provides  many  resisters 
with  their  first  contact  with  Canada. 

Since  May,  Satin  and  his  organization  have  answered 
about  2,500  mail  enquiries  and  have  helped  more  than 
1,000  immigrants  from  the  program  headquarters  at  Spa- 
dina. 

"We  tell  them  how  to  come,  giving  as  much  help  as 
is  legally  possible,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  "and  we  help 
them  adjust  to  life  in  Canada  when  they  come. 

"We  are  not  a  political  group.  The  only  criterion  for 
aid  is  a  desire  to  resist  the  draft." 

The  Escape  from  Freedom  booklet  is  distributed  by 
college  students  in  the  400  Anti-Draft  Unions  on  U.S.  cam- 
puses. There  is  also  some  distribution  of  the  literature 
in  Toronto. 


The  best  sourc 
which  reports  on  i 
cans  fleeing  to  asyl 

The  booklet  b< 
mahtu  Yalat-keht,  ! 

"Rather  than  h 
I  would  give  up  m; 

The  young  men 
this  sentiment. 

But  if  they  try  i 
they  face  arrest  oi 
penalty  of  five  yea 
flight  to  avoid  pers> 

Once  across  the 
they  can  visit  Satin 
accommodation  tui< 

But  the  organi2 
young  resister,  Satii 
others  who  have  f 
making  the  decisioi 

Their  general  i 
cleaner  and  people 


A  personal  view  of  the  d 


John  Hunter  (pseudo)  top,  and  John  Phillips,  bottom,  are 
two  Americans  who  have  chosen  to  flee  their  country  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

photo   by   JOE  WEINSTOCK 


John  Gill,  a  second  year  student  at  New  College, 
is  a  draft  dodger. 

Gill  and  John  Phillips  are  Americans  who  are  op- 
posed to  their  country's  involvement  in  the  Vi-etnam 
war. 

Both  have  been  drafted  by  the  American  army. 
Both  have  come  to  Canada  to  evade  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  GILL 

/  first  thought  of  coming  to  Canada  about  JO  mouths 
ago.  At  that  lime  I  was  working  on  a  VISTA  project  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  when  my  draft  deferment  was  can- 
celled and  I  was  classified  as  1-A. 

For  me  coming  to  Canada  was  an  alternative  to  a 
jail  sentence.  I  would  not  fight  in  Vietnam,  but  I  felt 
that  the  personal  sacrifice  of  a  jail  sentence  would  be  a 


futile  gesture  in  th 
ion. 

Six  weeks  ago, 
and  I  took  up  pen, 
is  now  tiuchin^ani 

Here  at  least  v 
terns  of  Anierican 
sible  political  alteri 

When  you're  d\ 
being. 

At  the  time  I  / 
student  from  Long 
was  studying  educa 
I  told  than  I  wi 
cently  become  a  Qu 
because  theb  were 


Students  face  grave  injustices  in  housing  hunts 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

Two  University  of  Toronto  students  say 
they  have  been  cheated  by  landlords,  and 
the  housing  service  seems  powerless  to  help 
them. 

An  American  girl,  Jeanne  Lance  (SGS),  ar- 
rived in  Toronto  before  her  apartment  was 
ready.  She  then  took  a  room  on  a  temporary 
basis  at  195  Spadina  Road. 

Miss  Lance  paid  the  manager  —  Cecil  — 
$16  for  a  week's  rent  and  gave  him  a  "secur- 
ity deposit"  of  $20,  which  Cecil  said  would 
be  refunded  when  she  left. 

Jeanne  made  it  clear  to  Cecil  that  she 
would  be  staying  for  two  weeks  at  the  most, 
and  Cecil  assured  her  she  would  get  her 
deposit  back  when  she  left. 

She  rented  the  room  on  a  Tuesday,  but 
Cecil  said  that  his  rental  week  ran  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday,  and  that  she  would 
have  to  pay  a  whole  week's  rent  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  week  that  was  left. 

Cecil  did  not  give  Jeanne  a  key  to  her 
room  —  he  said  he  couldn't  find  it.  Later 
he  told  her  that  someone  would  be  bringing 
it  around.  Jeanne  never  saw  her  key. 

"Sometimes  I  had  to  crawl  through  a  win- 
dow to  get  in." 

Jeanne's  original  apartment  became  avail- 
able two  days  after  she  had  moved  into  195 
Spadina  Road.  She  advised  the  manager 
that  she  was  moving  out  and  asked  for  her 
security  deposit. 

Cecil  said  he  had  to  contact  the  owner, 
and  asked  Jeanne  to  return  later.  When  she 
returned,  Cecil  gaev  her  a  "somewhat  con- 
fused" story  about  having  to  rent  the  room 
before  the  deposit  could  be  returned. 

Jeanne  then  asked  for  the  owner's  name 
and  telephone  number.  Cecil  identified  the 
owner  as  Arnold  Blundell,  of  5  Shorncliffe 
Ave. 

The  phone  number  which  Cecil  ga\e 
Jeanne  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Further  she 
discovered  that  Blundell  had  an  unlisted 
phone  number. 

By  sheer  coincidence,  Jeanne  met  some 
one  who  had  rented  a  room  from  Blundell 


and  was  able  to  give  her  his  number. 

Although  she  phoned  Blundell  on  three 
successive  nights,  Jeanne  was  unable  to  get 
satisfaction. 

The  first  night  a  voice  which  identified 
itself  as  that  of  Blundell  said  it  would  "look 
into  the  matter."  The  second  night  the  same 
voice  said  it  was  the  answering  service  and 
would  take  a  message.  The  third  night  the 
voice  hung  up  when  Jeanne  identified  her- 
self. 

At  this  point  Jeanne  got  in  touch  with 
Mary  Jaffary  of  the  U  of  T  Housing  Service 
and  registered  a  complaint. 

When  Mrs.  Jaffary  phoned,  a  male  voice 
that  answered  Jeanne's  description  of  Blun- 
dell's  voice  took  the  message  and  said  it 
would  get  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Jaffary.  She 
has  not  heard  from  him. 

Repeated  attempts  to  reach  Blundell  at 
his  unlisted  number  failed.  A  Varsity  re- 
porter went  to  195  Spadina  to  talk  to  Cecil, 
who  was  unavailable  on  two  occasions. 
There  was  no  "for  rent"  sign  on  the  house. 

Even  more  blatant  than  Jeanne's  case  is 
that  of  Sandra  Gung  (II  Mus). 

Sandra  requested  a  room  in  the  Univer- 
sity Womens'  Residence  on  St.  George  St. 
She  was  put  on  the  waiting  list  and  when 
she  hadn't  been  accepted  by  early  Septem- 
ber, she  went  house-hunting. 

Through  the  housing  service,  Sandra 
found  a  room  at  $40  a  month.  She  says  she 
gave  the  landlady,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Treadgold  of 
291  Eglinton  Ave.  E.,  $40  for  the  first 
month's  rent  and  received  a  receipt  mark- 
ed, "plus  $20  security  deposit  to  follow." 

Sandra  subsequently  got  a  room  in  the 
University  Women's  Residence  and  her  aunt 
phoned  Mrs.  Treadgold  to  tell  her  that  San- 
dra no  longer  needed  the  room.  Mrs.  Tread- 
gold gave  her  a  story  about  a  landlord's 
rights  and  mentioned  something  about  a 
"verbal  contract,"  that  she  said  was  bind- 
ing. 

Sandra  says  she  made  a  special  trip  by 
bus  from  her  home  in  Coldwater,  Ont.  to  see 
Mrs.  Treadgold  and  "to  apologize  for  the 


inconvenience  I  caused  her." 

Mrs.  Treadgold  slammed  the  door  ih  San- 
dra's face  and  threatened  to  caliche  ] 
if  she  didn't  go  away. 

Without  a  key,  Sandra  couldn't  ev|n  use 
the  room  for  the  month. 

The  Housing  Service  refuses  to  lis;  Mrs. 
Treadgold's  apartment  because  of  h(r  atti- 
tude. 

"If  I  hear  one  more  word  from  Sandra,  I 
won't  give  her  money  back  and  I  don|t  have 
to.  You  talk  to  your  superiors  and  get  the 
story  from  them." 

an 


"It  took  me  two  weeks  to  ea 


that 
as.  "I 
of  my 


money  this  summer,"  Sandra  told 
could  use  it  right  now  to  buy  some 
books." 

The  Housing  Service  has  no  power]  to  re- 
quire landlords  to  clean  up  their  premises 
Mrs.  Jaffary  does,  however,  try  to  s 
places  personally  and  to  make  reco  nmen- 
dations  to  the  landlords. 

Mrs.  Jaffary  says  she  called  one  la  dlady 
about  her  dirty  halls.  "The  accorsmj  Jafjon 
was  good,  so  I  listed  it,"  said  Mrs.  J  'ffary 
"but  it  was  so  very  dirty. 

The  landlady  asked  Mrs.  Jaffary, 
help  it  if  they  live  like  pigs?"  Whe  Mrs 
Jaffary  said  she  was  referring  to  'J1  halls 
and  not  to  the  state  of  the  tenants 
the  landlady  replied: 

"You  need  me,  darling  more  than 
you." 

Mrs.  Jaffary  said  that  cases  such  > 
are  not  unique.  Landlords  take  a*  '"'age 
of  the  students  position  all  the  ti* 

As  for  the  housing  service,  "They 
as  they  find  it  convenient."  » 

The  shocking  sequel   to  Mrs-  >'  fary's 
story  is  the  fact  that  she  refused  »  T*>se 
the  name  of  the  landlady  with 
halls. 

"Her  space  is  too  good,  and  f30 
she  said. 

"I  don't  want  to  do  anything  to  Pj  Nice 
her  against  students.  We  can't  3 
lose  that  space." 
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cnnrce  bv  far  of  mihHnitv   Jo    *ua   — .    .r  0 


st  source  by  far  of  publicity  is  the  press 
i  ts  on  the  growing  numbers  of  young  Ameri- 

to  asylum  in  Canada, 
oklet  begins  with  this  quotation  from  Hyn- 
t-keht,  Indian  associate  of  Ghandi: 

than  have  war,  I  would  give  up  everything, 
e  up  my  country." 

Wg  men  who  come  to  Canada  share  precisely 
ent. 

hey  try  to  return  to  the  U.S.,  the  booklet  says, 
rrest  on  two  counts:  draft-  dodging  with  a 
five  years'  imprisonment  and  international 
)id  persecution  with  a  10-year  penalty, 
ross  the  border  with  landed  immigrant  status 
it  Satin  for  further  help  in  finding  immediate 
Hon  *nd  a  job. 

organization  probably  does  most  to  help  the 
tefr,  Satin  says,  by  putting  him  in  contact  with 
have  fought  the  same  emotional  battle  in 
decision  to  come. 

eneral  impression  of  Canada  is  that  it  is 
people  are  friendlier,  he  says.  Many  tell  him 


tha t  if  they  had  known  how  smooth  the  transition  would 
be  their  decision  would  have  been  that  much  easiei 

The  average  educational  standard  of  the  Toronto 
resister  is  3.3  years  of  university  loronto 

With  such  qualifications  to  start  from,  says  Satin 
they  are  not  making  a  sacrifice  in  terms  of  Jhat  *"s 
country  has  to  o.fer  them. 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  Naomi  Wall,  wife  of  U  of  T 
psychology  professor  Martin  Wall,  has  been  running  an 
employment  agency  for  draft  resisters.  Working 
out  of  her  own  home,  she  has  been  able  to  help  about 
10  people  most  of  whom  were  interested  in  teaching 
-m  i  tu6re  ^  been  no  Problems  with  potential 

employees  '  she  said  ,n  an  interview.  "But  my  service  is 
tor  a  sma  minority,  most  resisters  look  for  work  on 
tneir  own. 

The  resistance  program  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  history  department  to  run  a  series  of  seminars  on 
Canada  tor  American  immigrants. 

History  prof.  Ken  McNaught,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
series,  said  the  seminars  would  "provide  information  and 
discussion  about  the  structure  of  Canadian  society  to 


i  draft  by  two  American  resisters 


rc  in  the  face  of  indomitable  American  opm- 

eks  ago,  my  wife  Barbara,  my  hound  Tippy, 
up  permanent  residence  in  Toronto.  Barbara 
km^and  I'm  enrolled  at  New  College. 
I  least  we  hope  to  escape  the  restrictive  pat- 
lieiican  society.  For  us,  Canada  offers  a  pos- 
:al  alternative  to  the  decadence  in  the  Slates. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS 
ware  drafted  you  cease  to  exist  as  a  human 

time  I  got  Uncle  Sam's  call,  I  was  a  college 
m  Long  Island  on  a  trip  to  Mexico.  There  I 
ig  educational  methods  and  shooting  pictures 
em  I  was  a  conscientious  objector  —  I'd  r& 
i  te  a  Quaker.  But  the  draft  board  refused  me 
were  a  bunch  of  local  farmers  and  staunch 
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fundamentalists  who  didn't  even  understand  my  abac- 
tions 

Now  I'm  doing  some  photography  at  Rochdale  Col- 
lege and  living  in  a  co-op. 

I  couldn't  begin  to  thank  the  Toronto  Draft  Resistance 
Program.  It  gave  me  immigration  information  and  the 
real  psychological  support. 

I  like  the  innovative  atmosphere  of  education  here 
and  I'd  like  to  stay  even  if  I  didn't  have  to. 

Even  if  I'd  been  accepted  as  a  CO,  I'd  have  had  to 
serve  two  years'  non-militaristic  service  or  go  to  jail.  If 
the  war  escalated  I  might  have  been  inducted  anyway. 

I  think  the  2-S  deferment  for  college  students  is  an 
instrument  of  social  control.  You've  got  to  do  well  or 
else  you're  in  Southeast  Asia.  Not  everybody  wants  to 
continue  his  education. 

Even  though  I've  left  the  States  it  was  the  hardest 
choice  I've  had  to  make.  First  there's  the  closa  friends 
you'll  never  see  again.  Then  there's  the  parents  who 
rather  have  you  go  to  jail  or  even  Vietnam  than  have 
you  object. 

For  some  draft  resisters  the  pressure  is  too  great. 
Letters  from  heart-broken  mothers  send  them  packing 
for  home. 

Personally  I  have  no  real  regrets  except  that  I  upset 
my  mother. 


Don  Mount 
residents  try 
to  save  homes: 
U  of  T  grads  organize  protest  of  homeowner  evictions 
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Defiance  was  the  keynote 
of  a  rally  held  yesterday  at 
Dundas  and  Monro  Streets 
to  protest  the  planned  evic- 
tion of  four  homeowners 
from  the  Don  Mount  area. 

The  rally,  organized  by 
University  of  Toronto  gra- 
duates John  Sewell  and  Wolfe 
Erlichman,  community  work- 
ers in  the  area,  supported  the 
stand  of  the  four  home- 
owners remaining  in  the  Don 
Mount  re-development  dis- 
trict who  have  refused  to 
leave  their  homes  until  they 
are  given  satisfactory  acco- 
modation. 

MPP  James  Renwick,  NDP 
member  for  Riverdale,  told 
the  150  people  present:  "Be 
prepared  to  resist  the  evic- 
tion from  today  on.  We  can- 
not count  on  stopping  the 
city's  application  for  an  evic- 
tion writ  in  court  Monday. 

"But  we'll  take  the  case  to 
the  County  and  Appeal 
Courts  if  necessary." 

The  city  intends  to  tear 
down  the  houses  for  a  public 
housing  project  and  has  of- 
fered the  owners  between 
$8,800  and  $12,000. 

But  the  homeowners,  in- 
cluding a  mother  of  six  and 
a  78-year-old  ward  veteran, 
have  held  out  for  equivalent 
housing  which  they  feel  will 
cost  a  minimum  of  $16,000 


The  gathering,  led  by  Se- 
well, decided  to  keep  volun- 
teers inside  and  outside  the 
houses  to  be  expropriated  at 
all  times,  since  sherrifs  have 
been  known  to  come  for 
evictions  at  all  hours. 

They  also  decided  to  de- 
monstrate on  Dundas  Street 
from  4  to  7  p.m.  each  day  and 


to  send  telegrams  protesting 
the  evictions  to  Prime  Mini- 
ster Lester  Pearson  and  Pre- 
mier John  Robarts. 

Flanked  by  remaining  four 
houses  and  the  barren  dig- 
gings of  the  already-vacated 
homes,  the  meeting  had  an 
atmosphere  of  despair  and 
determination. 


War  protesters  may  be  most  active 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  may  be  the  most 
active  group  on  campus. 

During  registration  week 
they  gave  out  5,000  pamph- 
lets describing  who  they  are 
and  what  they  stand  for. 

And  in  the  last  two  weeks 
they  have  distributed  thous- 
ands of  other  pamphlets 
from  their  booth  in  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

President  Marlie  Ritchie 
(III  Vic)  calls  the  committee 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Ca- 
nada. It  has  more  than  500 
supporters. 

"We  have  added  more 
than  250  new  names  to  our 
mailing  list  already,"  'she 
said. 

The  committee  said  it  was 
receiving  much  more  sup- 
port than  antagonism  from 
U  of  T  students  who  pass 
the  booth. 

"Some  people  come  by  and 


call  us  commies,"  says  Miss 
Ritchie.  "But  there  is  much 
enthusiasm. 

"The  problem  is  that  the 
majority  of  students  are  apa- 
thetic. They  don't  care  or 
haven't  made  up  their  minds 
about  the  war.  We  are  try- 
ing to  bring  them  to  a  deci- 
sion." 

The  group  is  planning  a 
Vietnam  Week  at  the  univer- 
sity two  weeks  from  now. 
At  that  time  a  massive  de- 
monstration of  supporters 
from  all  over  the  province  is 
expected  to  converge  on  To- 
ronto. 

The  committee  is  expect- 
ing some  5,000  persons  from 
Ottawa,  Hamilton  and  other 
Ontario  cities  to  take  part 
in  a  meeting  at  Queen's  Park 
Oct.  21. 

"A  parade  with  floats  and 
banners  will  march  from 
Queen's  Park  to  City  Hall," 
Miss  Ritchie  said. 


orient  a  recent  immigrant. 
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Draft  resisters  already  in  Canada  will  receive  a  news 
f°r  the  first  tL™ 


month.  The  purpose  of  the  letter 


says  Satin,  is  to  keep 


them  informed  of  their  legal  status  'and  let"  thenTknow 
what  Americans  are  saying  about  them 
,inn     f  reSls!ance  Program  is  financed 'by  private  dona- 

SMvT°Ttely  half  of  the  funds  come  from  sym- 
pathetic Canadians  and  half  from  settled  resisters  There 

C  church  anedoT0rt  ^  ^  h~*  community 
out  church  and  other  groups  have  given  aid 

to  an^VhfmA5  voIuntee.r  assistants  are  responsible 
to  an  eight-member  committee  of  townspeople  and  to 
the  supporters  of  the  program 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

CONCERT  CHOIR 

Iseler,  Conducting 

Conductor:  Festival  Sinners  of  Toronto  and 
Toronto  Mendelssohn  Choir 

Vacancies  for 

TENORS  ONLY 

Rehearsals:  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  4-6  p.m. 

Room  0119,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

Auditions:  Tuesday,  October  3  at  4  p.m. 

Room  0119,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

Please  contact  Mr.  Iseler  —  741-0972  -  741-1975 


U  C  FOLLIES 
AUDITIONS 

Today  (Friday)  and  Monday  October  2 

JUNIOR  COMMON  ROOM  OF 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

2  -  5  P.M. 

Singers,  Dancers,  Actors  and  Production  Crew  Required 


York  University 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
STRESS  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  20th  CENTURY 

Ten  Public  Lectures  and  discussions  on  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
in  living  today. 

The  first  is  by  Dr.  Hans  Selye,  world-renowned  authority  on  stress. 
The  other  nine  are  by  top  authorities  in  their  fields,  covering  subjects 
from  stress  in  industry,  family  life,  addicition,  social  relations,  profes- 
sional careers,  and  methods  for  relieving  stress. 

Location:        Main  Auditorium,  Maurice  Cody  Hall, 

St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  227  Bloor  St.  East. 
Time:  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

(Commencing  October  4th  to  December  6th,  1967) 
Fee:  $50  for  the  series  of  10  lectures  including  Dr.  Selye. 

$5  for  the  October  4th  lecture  by  Dr.  Selye. 
Information:  For  brochure  with  complete  details,  please  call 

635-2526/2369. 

STUDENTS  HALF  PRICE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

CONCERT 

Prof.    Robert   A.    Rosevear,  conductor 
Prof.  Ward  K.  Cole,  associate  conductor 
openings  for 

OBOE,  BASSOON,  B  FLAT  CLARINET,  PERCUSSION 

for  audition  appointment  apply 
Information  Desk,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

or  telephone  928-3740 

Rehearsals  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  4-6  p.m. 
Room  078,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

Two  Toronto  concerts  and  performances  at 
University  of  Guelph  and  University  of  Waterloo 

Concert  repertoire  exclusively  —  including 
contemporary  works  for  winds  and  percussion 
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CLASSIFIED 


GETTING    ENCAGE©?    Send    or  phone 

today  tjr  free  bcoktet  'The  Dov  You 
Soy  o  Ooowid  ' — H.  Prcctor  and  Co., 
13!  Bk-or  St,  W.,  Suite  -416.  921-7702. 
GIRL  WANTED:  Must  be  well  groomed, 
■iHingiess  to  team  more  important 
than  evperieoce.  Hours  adaptable  to 
school   schedule.    (Commission.)  Phone 

635-9303  Mrs.  Smythe.  

WANTED  —  Actors,  Actresses  Dancer* 
for  Skule  Nite  6TB.  Auditens:  Actors  - 
Tues  Wed.  Oct.  3,  4.  Dancers  -  Thurs. 
Oct.  5.  3rd  Boor  Galbroith  Building  at 

7:00  p.m.  Artsies  too  !  

IT'S  TOMORROW — A  Christian  Science 
lecture  bv  Horry  S.  Smith,  C.S.B..  en- 
titled "What  is  success"  will  be  pre- 
sented Oct.  3.  at  1:10  p.m..  Room 
2135  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

ALL  ARE  WELCOME  

BARGAIN — Enlorger  for  sole,  5x7  El- 
wood  Derails  of  specifications  on  Cam- 
era Club  door  m  Hart  House.  

DON'T  BE  A  STAY  AT  HOME  becouse 
of  .  .  .  unwanted  hair  .  .  .  removed 
permanently  from  face,  arms,  and  legs 
by  European  trained  cosmetician.  Ere 
Cltfiic  Bloor/Boy  57  Bloor  Street  West, 
Suite  225. 


BLAZERS— University  of  Toronto  with 
crest    Excellent  condition.  Sizes  10-12. 

RU.  2-1622  

HOME  TYPING — Theses,  essays.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Available  anytime  of 
day.  Coll  Dorothy  Bodiam.  251-6-164 

LADY'S  WATCH  LOST  —  College  and 
Queen's  Park,  on  Friday.  Sept.  22. 
Mary  Dereny.  221-8712.  

EXPERT  TYPING  of  thesis,  essays,  rea- 
sonable rores.  2  blocks  from  compus 
Call  Mrs.  Press.  925-1956. 

COMFORTABLE  room  in  private  home 
on  Avenue  Road  bus  line.  For  one  or 
two  mole  students.  Full  breokfast  pro- 
vided. 481-5596  evenings. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Typing  of 
theses,  essays,  and  notes  done  accu- 
rately quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Phone  421-8290.  

DAY  NURSERY— 7.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Subway  ot  Spodino.  Nondenominotional. 
Wolmer  Rd.  Baptist  Church.  924-0545. 

FOR  SALE:  Unworn,  white  University  of 
Toronto  windbreaker  with  crest.  Size 
44.  Bargain.  488-6614. 


GETTING  ENGAGED? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 

On  request  we  will  forward  a 
booklet  "The  Dov  Tau  Buy  A 
Diamond",  outlining  what  you 
should  expect  ana  get  when  you 
invest  in  a  diamono  ona  how  we 
can  save  you  a  great  deol  ot 
noney  on  this  purchase. 

Diomona  Deolers 
"The  Colonnade" 
Suite   461,  Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


HUGH    PROCTOR    &  CO. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITS 

C.Y.C?  C.U.S.O.  Frontier  College?  — 
Start  at  home  ! 

Decide  To  Help  The  Undecided  Decide! 

Join  This  Vital  S.A.C.  -  Sponsored  Committee 

TODAY  AT  5  P.M. 

South  Sitting  Room,  Hart  House 

Students  from  all  faculties  needed. 
Freshmen  welcome 


'WHAT  IS  SUCCESS?' 

DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Harry  S.  Smith,  C.S.B.,  knows  and  will 
tell  you  in  a  FREE  LECTURE  entitled 

"What  Is  Success"  to  be  given  on  OCTOBER  3 

in  ROOM  2135  (of  SIDNEY  SMITH  Hall)  at  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Lectureship  of  The  Mother- Church,  The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  PARTICIPATE  BY  BRINGING  YOUR 
QUESTIONS  AND  TALKING  WITH  MR.  SMITH 

ALL  ARE  WELCOME 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  COLLEGE  ORGANIZATION 


I  FROM  THE  HINTERLANDS 

I  New  library  transit  system  begins 

WINDSOR  (CUP)  —  Library  resources  of  all  14 
I  provincially  assisted  Ontario  universities  and  those 
;j  of  the  National  Library  and  the  National  Science  Li- 
;i  brary  will  be  available  this  year  to  any  graduate  stu- 
ij  dent  or  faculty  member. 

The  first  of  these  co-operative  ventures,  the  inter- 
||  university  library  transit  system,  was  launched  this 
ii  week. 

Headquarters  at  York  University  are  supervised  by 
!i  T.  F.  O'Connell,  York's  director  of  libraries. 

A  fleet  of  five  station-wagons  will  visit  12  of  the  14  : 
I  universities  five  days  a  week,  collecting  and  delivering 
j  requested  library  materials.  The  two  most  northerly  i 
I  universities,  Lakehead  at  Port  Arthur  and  Latirentian  j 
I  at  Sudbury,  will  participate  by  air  freight. 

Under  the  new  system,  requests  for  library  materials  j 
|  will  normally  be  filled  in  24  hours  or  less. 

Estimated  annual  operating  cost  ol  the  venture  is  ] 
|  $75,000,  or  just  more  than  $5,000  a  university. 

In  addition  to  greatly  speeding  up  exchange  ol  mate-  | 
I  rial,  the  new  system  will  save  staff  time  taken  to  pro-  \ 
\  cess  requests  and  wrap  and  deliver  parcels  to  campus  j 
|  postal  centres,  as  well  as  postage  and  Telex  costs. 

I  Provinces  plan  education  council 

REGINA  (VNS)  —  Provincial  education  ministers  i 

i  met  last  week  in  Regina  to  set  up  the  mechanism  for  j 
the  planned  Canada-wide  education  council. 

The  new  council,  to  be  called  the  Canadian  Council  j 

of  Ministers  of  Education,  was  approved  to  principle  i 
last  June. 

It  will  work  for  interprovincial  co-operation  in  edu-  } 

cational  planning  and  development  research,  teacher  f 

exchanges,  educational  television  and  economic  stud-  i 

ies. 

The  estimated  annual  expense  of  $600,000  is  to  be  ; 

paid  by  the  provinces  with  Ontario  bearing  the  largest  i 

share.  j 

Two  Winnipeg  students  get  posts  j 

WINNIPEG  (CUP)  —  Negotiations  carried  on  over  | 
the  summer  have  resulted  in  two  students  being  placed 
on  the  policy-steering  committee  of  the  board  of  re-  | 
gents  at  the  University  of  Winnipeg. 

The  steering  committee  recommends  policy  to  the  :i 
board  of  regents.  |j 

The  students  will  join  representatives  from  the  j: 
board  and  from  the  faculty. 

Alan  Godard,  treasurer  of  the  student  association,  ji 
welcomed  the  decision  as  "a  move  towards  open  deci-  ii 
sion  making  with  regards  to  the  University's  plans  for  ll 
expansion." 

Another  French  university  proposed  | 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  A  call  for  the  institution  of  a  jl 
second  French-language  university  in  Montreal  has  ji 
been  made  by  delegates  to  a  seminar  sponsored  by  | 
the  Quebec  Chamber  of  Commerce.  f: 

This  follows  similar  demands  by  the  Union  Generale  !i 
des  Etudiants  du  Quebec,  which  protested  the  slow-  i; 
ness  of  the  Quebec  government. 

The  delegates  agreed  that  although  a  new  university  ii 
was  urgently  needed  now,  the  earliest  time  it  could  ii 
possibly  open  would  be  1970. 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

FERRY  RO AT  DANCE 

FRIDAY,   OCTOBER  6th 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE 

ENJOY  THREE  FUN-FILLED  HOURS  CRUISING  AROUND  TORONTO  HARBOUR  ON  AN  ISLAND  FERRY 


BOAT  LEAVES  9:00  P.M.  SHARP 

BOARDING  AT  8:30 


Featuring   KEN  DEAN  and  his 

DIXIELAND  ALL-STABS 


AND  A  SING  ALONG 


NOTE  The  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

THIS  WILL  BE  STICTLY  ENFORCED 

TICKETS:  $3.00/COUPLE  ON  SALE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE  NOW 
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Macpherson  wants  new  college  system 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

While  admitting  the  existing  college  sys- 
tem is  potentially  "an  extremely  valuable  as- 
set in  this  University",  the  Macpherson  re- 
port charges  that  the  St.  George  campus 
colleges  "are  not,  for  most  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  them,  academic  communities  in 
any  effective  sense." 

The  present  system  of  four  separate  col- 
ege  departments,  says  the  report,  prevents 
the  colleges  from  serving  most  of  their  un- 
dergraduates as  true  academic  communities 
and  results  in  "a  misallocation  of  the  total 
intellectual  resources  of  the  faculty  (of  arts 
ind  science)." 

Professor  C.  B.  Macpherson  writes  that 
the  central  problem  his  committee  had  to 
solve  was  the  restoration  of  "the  reality  of 
the  old  colleges  as  academic  communities 
serving  all  their  students." 

This  he  proposes  to  do  by  having  the  col- 
leges handle  most  of  the  lectures  and  tu- 
torials in  the  proposed  common  courses  for 
I  reshmen. 

In  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  contro- 
versial section  of  the  report,  Prof.  Macpher- 
son urges  the  merging  of  the  existing  college 
laculties  into  university  departments. 

The  colleges  would  then  arrange  their 
staff  by  making  cross-appointments  from 
this  single  central  pool  of  academic  talent 

The  colleges  would  appoint  both  senior 
and  junior  faculty  members,  thereby  ensur- 
ing the  creation  of  a  balanced  staff. 

Faculty  members  appointed  to  the  col- 
leges would  be  paid  by  the  university  and 
would  teach  university  as  well  as  college 
courses. 

According  to  the  report,  implementation 
of  these  recommendations  would  rejuvenate 
the  college  system,  as  each  college  would 
be  conducting  a  significant  amount  of  the 
teaching  of  almost  all  of  its  students. 

In  the  process,  the  report  concedes,  the 
colleges  "will  have  to  relinquish  to  the  uni 
versity  some  of  the  teaching  they  now  do, 
and  some  of  their  faculty  who  now  do  it." 

COLLEGE  SYSTEM  INAPPROPRIATE 

In  making  its  suggestions,  the  Macpher- 
son Committee  argued  that  the  college  sys- 
tem, devised  almost  eighty  years  ago,  had 
become  inefficient  and  inappropriate. 

When  it  was  instituted,  says  the  report', 
most  arts  students  took  a  "substantial  num- 
ber" of  college  subjects  (mainly  languages 
and  philosophy).  However,  as  most  students 
today  take  university  subjects,  the  existence 
of  four  separate  departments  to  teach  the 
relatively  few  students  taking  college  sub- 
jects is  difficult  to  justify. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  present  "need- 
less duplication",  the  most  popular  of  the 
proposed  "Basic  Courses"  would  be  section- 
ed among  the  various  colleges. 

In  addition,  the  report  expects  each  col- 
lege will  assemble  a  staff  specializing  in 
several  fields  of  interest  in  order  to  attract 
students  in  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Macpherson  takes  note  of  the  pooling  of 
college  departments  and  number  of  cross- 
appointments  already  made  by  the  feder- 
ated colleges  but  concludes  they  are  not 
adequate  to  solve  the  central  problem 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  non-college  subjects  to  be  taught 
by  the  colleges. 

LIMIT  TO  COLLEGE  ENROLMENT 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the  en- 
rolment in  all  colleges  on  the  St.  George 
campus  be  limited  to  1,500  undergraduates. 

During  the  1966-67  academic  year,  enrol- 
ment in  the  colleges  concerned  was:  Uni- 
versity 2,057r  Trinity  699;  New  1,072;  Innis 
413;  St.  Michael's  1,679;  Victoria  2,403. 

The  report  mentions  that  several  years 
ago,  officials  of  Victoria  College  attempted 
to  form  a  second  federated  college  under 
United  Church  auspices  to  counteract  the 
rapid  increase  in  student  enrolment  at  Vic- 
toria. 

However,  their  plans  were  vetoed  by  the 
university  administration. 

In  formulating  its  recommendations,  the 
Macpherson  committee  borrows  heavily 
from  a  memorandum  prepared  in  1959  by 
Moffat  Woodside,  Vice-president  and  pro- 


Woodside  was  principal  of  University  Col 

r  J^LT/te-  ."the  Present  system  is  imper- 
ceptibly forcing  the  colleges  to  devote  more 
and  more  attention  and  more  and  more  ri- 
valry to  important  adjuncts  of  the  commu- 
nity of  scholars." 

He  added  that  most  student  contacts  with 
the  colleges  were  purely  social  because  the 
existing  system  deprived   the  colle«e<  of 
the  solid  core  of  intellectual  community. 
NEED  'FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES' 

Macpherson  admits  the  colleges  may  be 
hesitant  to  relinquish  their  traditional  'ree- 
doms;  therefore,  he  suggests,  "some  finan- 
cial  incentive  to  a  redistribution  of  teachme 
seems  to  be  required." 

Under  existing  arrangements,  the  fe  ler 
ated  colleges  (Victoria,  St.  Michael's  Tr,n. 
ity)  retain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  under- 
graduate tuition  fees  plus  40  per  cent  uf 
their  federal  government  grants 

The  constituent  colleges  (University  New 
Innis)  obtain  no  revenue  from  student  lees' 
and  their  teaching  budgets  are  provided  bv 
the  university. 

Noting  that  the  tuition  revenues  -f  the 
tederated  colleges  do  not  depend  on  how 
much  teaching  Ihey  provide  for  their  un- 
dergraduates, the  report  argues  that  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  financial  aspects  of  federa- 
tion may  be  necessary. 

Prof.  Macpherson  suggests  the  university 
administration  should  receive  all  revenues 
accruing  from  undergraduate  enrolment 
(tuition  plus  government  grants)  in  the  fa- 
cully  of  arts. 

The  federated  and  constituent  colleges 
would  then  receive  funds  from  the  univer- 
sity proportional  to  the  willingness  of  the 
college  to  provide  instruction  for  all  of  its 
students. 

IMPLIED  FINANCIAL  THREATS 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that  if  a  col- 
lege refused  to  alter  its  teaching  arrange- 
ments, the  university  should  be  able  to  im- 
pose financial  pressures. 

The  report  also  suggests  that  the  univer- 
sity could  persuade  the  colleges  to  agree  to 
a  redistribution  of  the  teaching  arrange- 
ments by  threatening  to  withdraw  the  regu- 
lation which  forces  undergraduates  in  the 
laculty  of  arts  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  six  St. 
George  campus  colleges. 

Because  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Col- 
leges do  all  the  teaching  for  all  their  stu- 
dents, the  report  does  not  include  them  in 
its  section  on  revamping  the  college  system. 

If  the  existing  financial  relations  were 
maintained,  the  report  indicated,  the  col- 
leges would  lose  most  of  their  students,  and, 
therefore,  most  of  their  current  revenue. 

OBJECTIONS  ARE  OVERRULED 


At  the  lime  ol  the  memorandum,  Prof 


Macpherson  says  the  committee  consider- 
ed several  possible  objections  to  its  sugges- 
tions for  reorganizing  the  college  system  but 
decided  that  the  objections  were  not  un- 
answerable. 

Cross-appointments  might  seriously  weak- 
en the  cohesiveness  of  the  larger  depart- 
ments, but  the  committee  decided  that  co- 
hesiveness is  much  more  than  mere  "phys- 
ical proximity"  and  could  be  maintained. 

The  sectioning  of  large  courses  among  sev- 
eral colleges  would  lessen  the  "mixing  of 
students"  from  different  backgrounds.  How- 
ever, the  committee  believed  that  such 
"mixing"  as  now  takes  place  is  more  social 
than  intellectual,  and  should  not  be  over- 
estimated. 

College  faculties  would  experience  the 
"psychic  cost  of  dislocation"  as  the  new  ar 
rangements  were  instituted,  but  this  would 
be  a  temporary  problem  of  little  long  ran£~ 
significance. 

The  report  admits  that  the  cross-appoini 
ment  of  lecturers  in  the  natural  sciences  can 
amount  to  little  more  than  changing  the  lo- 
cation of  lecture  rooms. 

The  colleges  cannot  afford  the  cost  o' 
lablishing  complete  laboratories,  Macpher 
son  realizes,  but  this  minor  weakness  should 
not  seriously  affect  the  overall  program  of 
cross-appointments  which  is  central  to  his 
proposed  readjustment  of  the  college 
tern. 


uL*~k  Se-'eCHOn  0t»«™*    «    the  University 

(,,l9gXtrled9eofoneormore°f^  >°"—9 


A.  ARABIC 

B.  PERSIAN 


C  TURKISH 
D.  URDU 


B  and  D?  ?  1'°"^  ^°  En9'ish  °nd  <f°r  A 
II  °"d  D)  t0  translrterote  from  the  Arabic/Persian' 
Urdu  script  into  the  western  olphobet  accurately  and 

Apply  In  Room  18,  Main  Library,  between  9.30 


*  30  p.m 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  POSITIONS 


OF 


2  CO -EDITORS  2 


ARTS 

COURSES 

EDITOR 

SCIENCE 

COURSES 

EDITOR 


FOR  THE  1967-68 


E 


HONORARIA  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
PLUS  SALARIES  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED 
AT  THE  SAC  OFFICE 

Interviews  to  be  orranged 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
PLEASE  CONTACT 

LAUREL  SEFTON  -  924  -  2121 
MARTHA  TRACEY  -  m-m\ 

ALL  STUDENTS 
INTERESTED  IN  DEVELOPING 

THIS  PROGRAM  THIS  YEAR 
LEAVE  YOUR  NAME 

AT  THE  SAC  OFFICE 

923-6221 
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HERE  AND  NOW 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 

lonnie  Johnson 


OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 


NIGHTLY  ENI 
MON.  -  THURS. 
6:30  -  9:30 
FRI.  t  SAT. 
10  p.m.  to  3  o.m 


«.l  OIU.I  "N  KIBITZERIA 

Huron  &  Harbord    -  922-1517 

Students*  home  for  tine  cuisine 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  has  in- 
vited those  students  who  stood  first  in  First  Class  Ho- 
nours in  the  examinations  of  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Years  in  May,  1967  and  the  entrance  scholars 
whose  matriculation  score  was  90  °o  or  better,  to  dine 
with  him  in  the  Great  Holl  of  Hart  House  on  Monday, 
October  16,  1967  at  7:15  p.m. 

If  any  of  those  students  have  not  received  their  invita- 
tions through  the  mail,  will  they  please  coll  at  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Dean,  Room  2020  Sidney  Smith  Hall 


IRWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

64o  YONGE  ST. 

(Cor.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 

Welcomes   back   all  students. 
Courteous   service  and  neat 
grooming  in  all  styles  assured 
by  4  Lie.  Barbers. 


TYPING 

Thesis,  Essays 

Notes.  Charts 

Mimeographing 

French,  English,  Germa.- 
Electric  Typewriters 

Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

Now  at  526  Huron 

922-7624 


WARNING! 

TO:  ALL  CLERICAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EMPLOYEES 

— If  you  enjoy  debating  with  your  superior  about  a  raise  in  pay; 

— If  you  don't  mind  having  your  job  loosely  outlined  so  that  addi- 
tional duties  and  responsibilities  are  informally  given  to  you; 

— If  you  honestly  believe  that  joining  an  Association  is  beneath  you 
(even  though  Doctors,  Lawyers,  High  School  Teachers,  Engineers,  and 
University  Professors  have  their  own  Associations); 

— If  you  really  don't  care  about  your  job  and  the  working  conditions 
that  go  along  with  it; 

Then,  please  don't  join  The  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario  (Inc.). 

We  can't  do  anything  for  you. 

However,  if  you  do  not  agree  or  sympathize  with  the  above  state- 
ments, write  or  telephone  us  at  15  St.  Mary  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario, 
telephone  927-6950,  and  we  will  arrange  your  membership. 


Canadians  Create 
New  SUPER  WHEAT 

In  the  October  Reader's  Digest 
you  can  now  learn  how  Cana- 
dian scientists  have  created  an 
amazing  new  plant  to  help  feed 
the  world's  hungry  masses.  It's 
straight  out  of  science  fiction 
...  a  strange  giant  plant  with 
a  head  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
a  normal  wheat  plant.  Called 
Triticale,  it's  actually  the  first 
crop  species  that  man  has  ever 
created  I  Read  how  this  Cana- 
dian hunger-fighter  produced 
from  wheat  and  rye  is  now  be- 
ing tested  in  India,  Egypt. 
Ecuador  and  Guatemala  . . .  and 
how,  by  1970.  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  one  variety  of  Triticale 
will  be  ready  for  commercial 
distribution  and  for  a  hungry 
world.  Read  all  about  it  now  in 
the  October  Digest. 


Todoy 

Limited  number  of  undergra- 
duate students  will  be  accepted 
for  the  course  on  play  production 
offered  Friday  afternoons  by  the 
centre  for  the  study  of  drama.  For 
information  coll  Robert  Gill.  928- 
4010,  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  or  Thursday, 

12:30  p.m. 

Internotionol  Student  Centre  A 
series  of  short  films  on  the  City 
Discussion  to  follow  33  St.  George. 

1  p.m. 

Foculty  of  music:  Contemporary 
Music  Group  presents  Barbara  Pent- 
land,  composer-pianist,  to  play 
and  discuss  some  of  her  recent 
works.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  John- 
son Building. 

Liberal  club:  First  regular  meet- 
ing all  welcome,  Sidney  Smith, 
Rm.  1073. 

Hillel  Dr.  Eugene  Borowirz:  Who! 
everyone  should  know  about  ex- 
istentialism. All  welcome,  UC,  Rm. 
214. 

1:15  p.m. 

French  club:  Bring  lunch  to 
French  debate.  Listen  to  records 
and  practice  your  French.  All  wel- 
come UC,  Rm.  231. 

2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


5  p.m. 

Troining  session  for  active  stu- 
dents needed  to  go  out  and  "bug 
The  candidate  of  your  Choice"  in 
the  provincial  election  compaigns 
Music  room.  Hart  House. 

High  school  visits  committee: 
open  meeting.  Everyone  welcome. 
South  Sitting  Room.  Hart  House. 


7  p.m.  to  ■  p.m. 

Debating  Union;  Opening  tourna- 
ment to  select  the  members  of  the 
university  team.  All  students  wel- 
come. Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1086. 


Ad  hoc  committee  on  the  Mac- 
pherson  report  ond  the  establish- 
ment of  curriculum  clubs  Junior 
Common  Room,  UC. 

Tuesday 
1  p.m. 

Movie:  "The  Parable"  Widely  ac- 
loimed  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  Physics  Building.  Rm.  135. 

Rabbi  Dr.  N.L.  Rabinovitch:  The 
Concept  of  Being  Chosen.  Sidney 
Smith    Rm.  2129. 

NOP  meeting:  Guest  speaker,  Ja- 
mes Renwick,  MPP  for  Rivordale. 
Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1074. 

1  p.m. 

Oovid  Crombie,  director  of  stu- 
dent affairs  at  Ryerson.  will  leod  a 
discussion  on  politics  in  Canada.  In- 
ternotionol student  Centre,  33  St. 
George. 

4:13  p.m. 

Hillel:  Open  meeting  to  discuss 
support  of  draft  resistance.  All 
members  urged  to  ottend  UC  Rm. 
106. 


Varsity  Christian  Fellowship:  The 
Things  We  Hove  Heard.  A  speech 
on  the  Hebrews  by  Or.  Horley 
Smyth.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  2117. 


Hillel:  First  Hillel  supper.  A  hot 
meol  for  SI .  Freshmen  especially 
welcome.  Hillel  House. 


Glendon  gets  half  representation 


York  University  has  grant- 
ed 50  per  cent  representa- 
tion on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  student  affairs  to 


the  Glendon  campus  students 
council. 

The  committee  now  com- 
prises 12  faculty  members 
and  12  students. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Film  Society 

presents 

A  SEASON  OF  12  FILMS 

SEASON'S  TICKETS  $3.75 


OCT.  4    MILOS  FORMAN'S 

PETER  AND  PAVLA 

(by  the  maker  of  Loves  of  a  Blonde) 

plus  John  Hofsess's  BLACK  ZERO 

OCT.  18  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S 
THE  GOLD  RUSH 

Buster  Keaton  Rides  Again 

plus  THE  RAILRODDER 
NOV.  1    ANDRZEJ  WAJDA'S 

ASHES  AND  DIAMONDS 

WITH  ZBIGNIEW  CYBULSKI 
plus  Roman  Polanski's 
2  MEN  AND  A  WARDROBE 

NOV.  15  CLAUDE  JUTRA'S 

A  TOUT  PRENDRE 

(ENGLISH  VERSION  BY  LEONARD  COHENI 
NOV.  29    FRANCOIS  TRUFFAUT'S 

THE  400  BLOWS 

wirh  Jean-Pierre  Leaud  (new  edition  with  odded  material  by  Truffout) 


DEC.  13    ERNEST  PINTOFF'S 

HARVEY  MIDDLEMAN  FIREMAN 

plus  PintoH's  THE  VIOLINIST  and  THE  INTERVIEW 
JAN.  10   JOHN  BOORMAN'S 

CATCH  US  IF  YOU  CAN 

(HAVING  A  WILD  WEEKEND) 
with  '■  he  Dave  Clark  Five 

JAN.  24    ROBERT  WIEIME'S 

THE  CABINET  OF  DR.  CALIGARI 

plus  Jean  Vigo's  ZERO  DE  CONDUITE 
FEB.  7    LUIS  BUNUEL'S 

VIRIDIANA 

plus  Bunuel's  TERRE  SANS  PAIN 
FEB.  14    TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 
FEB.  28 

FRITZ  LANG'S  "M" 

MARCH  6  MASAKI  KOBAYASHI'S 

HARAKIRI 


The  films  are  shown  Wednesdays  in  Rm.  102  of  the  Mechanical  Building  at  6:00  and  8:30  p.i 
Tickets  may  be  bought  at  the  SAC  office  for  either  of  the  two  starting  times. 
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tarn  Mifce  Wright  (33)  aid,  J,m  Bennett  (421  in  hit  felling  of  Western",  Bruce  Hough  (21). 


Soccerites  edge  strong  Scarboro  team 


The  soccer  Blues  defeated 
a  tough  and  gritty  team  from 
Scarboro  on  the  back  cam- 
pus Saturday  morning.  The 
Scarboro  team,  an  unknown 
quantity  to  Blues,  proved  to 
be  worthy  opponents  as  Var- 
sity could  only  muster  a  3-1 
victory  in  front  of  their  har- 
dy fans. 

Blues  were  surprised  from 
the  opening  whistle  by  the 
determination  and  ability  of 
the  visitors.  Even  though  the 
Scarboro  team  is  made  up  of 
players  of  junior  age,  they 
showed  poise  and  ability 
beyond  their  years  and  had 
Blues  shocked  for  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  the  game. 
Scarboro  was  on  top  and 
only  a  couple  of  excellent 
saves  by  Erwin  Stach  on 
Jim  Laverty  and  John  Gero 
prevented  them  from  taking 
an  early  lead. 

But  Blues  began  to  show 
their  experience  and  slowly 
took  over  control  of  the 
game.  At  about  the  25  mi- 
nute mark,  Frank  Soppelsa 
laid  a  square  pass  at  the  feet 
of  Austril  Siepa,  who  scored 
with  a  low  shot  from  twenty 
yards  out. 

That  seemed  to  settle 
Blues  down.  Now  they  would 
show  their  potential.  Erratic 
finishing  around  the  Scar- 
boro net,  however,  handi- 
capped the  team  and  the  half 
ended  with  Varsity  in  front 
only  1-0. 

The  second  half  started 
as  a  rather  sloppy  display, 
but  the  tempo  of  the  game 
soon  picked  up.  Blues  had  a 
slight  edge,  especially  at 
midfield,  where  Dwight  Tay- 
lor and  Tom  Johnston  were 
doing  an  excellent  job  of 
controlling  the  ball.  Proba- 
bly Blues'  best  move  of  the 
game  came  at  around  the 
fifteen  minute  mark  when 
they  moved  swiftly  down 
the  field,  Soppelsa  culminat- 
ing a  beautiful  five-way  pass- 
ing play  with  a  hard  shot  to 
the  top  left-hand  corner  of 
the  net. 

Soon  after  that,  Liepa  scor- 
ed his  second  and  Blues' 
third  goal  by  clearly  beating 
the  Scarboro  goalie  from  fif- 


teen yards  out.  Blues  were 
on  top,  and  only  poor  finish- 
ing by  usually  deadly  Jim 
Lefkos,  who  even  missed  on 
a  penalty  kick,  prevented 
Blues  from  making  it  a  ru- 
naway at  that  point. 

But  Blues  did  not  possess 
the  killer  instinct,  and  al- 
lowed Scarboro  to  come  to 
life  and  take  a  slight  mid- 
field  advantage.  John  Gero 
made  good  on  a  miscue  by 
Blues'  defence  and  scored 
from  a  scramble  in  front  of 
the  net.  From  then  on,  the 
game  became  a  hard  mid- 
field  battle  featuring  good 
passing  plays,  but  little  ex- 
citement around  the  nets. 

The  two  Blues  who  played 
for  Scarboro,  John  Gero  and 
Jim  Laverty  showed  extre- 
mely well,  particularly  Gero, 


who  gave  Blues  centre-half 
Eric  Sereda  nothing  but 
headaches.  Gero  also  counted 
Scarboro's  only  goal. 

The  game  did  prove  that 
Blues  are  deficient  in  one 
aspect  i.e.  that  they  play  at 
only  one  speed — slow.  Players 
usually  hold  on  to  the  ball 
too  long,  leaving  their  team- 
mates out  of  position. 

Also,  Blues  seem  to  hunch 
together  too  much,  often 
getting  in  each  others'  way. 
This  will  hopefully  be  cor- 
rected by  Wednesday  when 
they  start  playing  for  the 
marbles. 

KORNER  KICKS  ...  Or 

mond  Mendes,  suffering 
from  a  groin  injury  and  the 
flu,  did  not  dress  for  Satur- 
day's game. 


Strong  squash  team  seeks 
to  regain  OQAA  crown 


University  of  Toronto 
Squash  Blues  open  a  new 
season  Monday  determined 
to  capture  the  intercollegiate 
squash  crown  won  by  Mc- 
Gill  the  past  two  years. 

Blues,  who  last  won  the 
crown  three  years  ago,  have 
their  first  nine  players  re- 
turning from  last  season. 

Pre-Christmas  matches  in- 
clude the  Canadian  Centen- 
nial and  Ontario  Club  tour- 
naments as  well  as  a  trip  to 
the  United  States  for  top 
class  college  competition. 
Blues  will  play,  Yale,  Wesle- 
yan,  Williams,  Amherst  and 
Harvard. 

Blues  have  already  chosen 
their  executive  committee 
for  the  coming  year.  It  is: 
President  Emeritus  and  Cap- 
tan  Emeritus,  Mike  Gard- 
ner; President  and  Captain, 
Gary  Miller;  Vice  President 
Emeritus  and  "B"-Team  Cap- 
tain Emeritus,  D'Arcy  Mar- 
tin; Vice  -  President,  "B"- 
Team  Captain  and  Publicity 
Director,  Howie  Fluxgold; 
Secretary  and  Social  Direc- 
tor, Dave  Gunn;  Wardrobe 


Director,  Mike  Zimmerman. 

Other  members  of  the  first 
nine  returning  are  Frank 
Buck  seeded  No.  1  last  year, 
Vic  Harding,  the  fifth  rank- 
ing junior  in  the  province 
and  No.  6  seed,  Terry  Swin- 
tpn. 

Coach  Ralph  Rimmer  plans 
lo  field  a  team  of  15  or  16 
players  and  urges  anyone 
wishing  to  try  out  to  be  at 
the  squash  courts  Monday, 
at  4.20  p.m. 


OofT 

AND 

FRAT.  JACKETS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

Lowest  prices 
Outdoor  Outfits  Ltd. 
Slh  Ftoor 

366  Adelaide  St.  W. 

364-5332 


CO-ED  BALLROOM  DANCE  CLASSES 

MEN  WANTED! 

CLASSES  THURS:  4  P.M. 
BENSON  BUILDING 
REGISTRAR  RM.  102  BENSON  BLDG 


COLONNADE 

Barbershop  &  Mens  Hairstyling 

WELCOMES  STUDENTS 

6  CHAIRS 


Speciol  Discount  on  Styling  &  Haircuts 
for  Students. 


131  BLOOR  ST.  W. 


921-1933 


SQUAS 


Players  wishing  to  tiy  out  for  the  Intercollegiate  Team  will  oil."*} 
practice  Monday,  Oct.  2nd  between  4.20  and  6.20  p.m. 


-  CURLING  -  MEN 

The  lists  for  those  wishing  to  curl  this  fall  and  winter 
ore  now  open  of  the  Intercollegiate  Office,  Room  101, 
Hart  House.  There  ore  2  leagues,  intercollegiate,  top 
competition,  and  recreational.  An  entrance  fee  of 
$15.00  must  be  paid  at  time  of  signing.  If  possible, 
sign  up  as  a  full  rink.  Lists  will  close  Oct.  6.  Leagues 
will  start  Oct.  22  at  the  Terrace  Club  and  all  compe- 
tition will  be  held  on  Sundays  between  5.00  ond  7.00 
p.m. 


ILLEL 


TODAY     Monday,  October  2,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  BOROWITZ 

on 

"WHAT  EVERYONE  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  EXISTENTIALISM" 

Sunday,  October  8,  7:00  p.m.,  Hillel  House 

HEBREW  CLASSES 

Sunday,  October  8,  8:30  p.m.,  Hillel  House 

MOVIE 

Sunday,  October  15,  and  Monday,  October  16 

DR.  WILL  HERBERG 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

SWIMMING 

There  will  be  o  meeting  for  Swimming  Reps  on  Tuesdoy, 
October  3rd,  1  p.m.  in  the  Boord  Room,  Benson  Building. 
All  present  or  send  o  substitute. 

TENNIS 

There  will  be  o  meeting  for  Tennis  Reps,  on  Tuesday,  October 
3rd  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Benson  Building.  All  reps  presenl 
or  send  o  substitute.  The  Interfaculty  Tennis  Drow  is  posted 
on  the  W.A.A  bulletin  boord  in  the  Benson  Building.  Ployer; 
pleose  check   Round  one  must  be  ployed  by  Friday  Oc.  6th. 

FIELD  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE  —  WEEK  OF  OCT.  2  -  6 


MON.  OCT.  2    8-9  AM 

8  -  9  A.M 
1  -  2  P.M. 

rUES.  OCT.  3    8-9  A.M. 


WED.  OCT.  4 


THUR.  OCT  5  8 


-  9  A.M. 
-2  P.M. 

-  9  A.M. 

-  2  P.M. 

9  A.M. 

-  9  A.M. 
•  2  P.M. 

2  P.M. 


PHE  IV  vs  PHE  III  Varsity  Stadium 
PHE  I  vs  SMC  Trinity  Field 

PHE  II  vs  Vic        Varsity  Stodium 

POTS  8,  DENTS  vs 

Phorm  &  New  Varsity  Stodium 
Nursing  vs  PHE  III  Trinity  Field 
St.  Hildo's  vs  SMC   Varsity  Stadium 

U.C.  vs  PHE  I  Varsity  Stadium 
PHE  IV  vs  VIC       Varsity  Stodium 

PHE  II  vs  Nursing  Varsity  Stodium 
Pots  8,  Dents  vs  SMC  Trinity  Field 
UC  vs  Phar.  8.  New  Vorsity  Stadium 

PHE  II  vs  PHE  II     Varsity  Stadium 
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SECOND  HALF  RALLY 


Alboini  sparks  16-7  win  over  Stangs 


Varsity  fullback  Mike  Raham  (22)  neatly  eludes  Stangs'  Roger  Bereza  (30)  on  one  of  his  seven  punt  re* 
turns  for  67  yards.  An  astonished  official  looks  on. 

Photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 

Metras  blames  line  for  poor  passing 

By  HOWIE  FLUXGOLD  they  had  gained  the  lead  in  BLUENOTES:  Despite  Al- 

_     ,  .            ,      .    .  the  middle  of  the  second  boini's   sparkling  perfor- 

Thank  heavens  for  the  La-  quarter.  mance.  Varsity  coach,  Ron 

^  ^W^T'^Jrl",  'Stangs   decided   they'd  Murphy,  has  not  nominated 

and  the  Western  cheerlea-  ^         rf  him  tQ  star,  ngxt  weeR,s  Qpe. 

ders    The  men  with  the  yel-  rammi      the  baf,  ner  against  McGill.  Murphy 

low  hats  and  th Red  Cap  middIe  ^  says  ^  ^  tQ  s£e  ^ 

^'       W^f.ri   lent  ^*y  "I"  formation.  A  call  films  before  deciding  on  his 

from    Western    kept    the  immediately  sent   out  quarterback  ...  Western  full- 

llXZ  2a  tt^Mus-  £» *  ^  ' W  "No  Sack  Dave  Farmer  proved 

sity  Blues  and  western  Mus  Doze  „  impressive  through  the  mid- 

rne'mud™11118                 "  »  wasn't  until  Vic  Alboini  die-  Ending  out  74  yards  m 

scored  at  the  end  of  the  15  carnes  ...  Joe  Cipparone 

This  was  a  real  sleeper  in  third  quarter  to  give  Blues  replaced  Bob  Israel  at  quar- 

every  sense  of  the  word.  For  an  g.7  jea(j  tnat  juustaI1gi  de.  terback   for  Western  after 

almost  three  quarters  it  was  cj,3eci  to  throw  the  ball.  Israel  was  shaken  up  in  the 

one  big  yawn  as  Blues  at-  .                '  third  quarter.    He  ate  a  lot 

tempted  to  crank  up  their  However,  linebacker  Mike  of  pigskin  . . .  Varsity  punter 

slow-moving    offense    and  w"gnt.  rookie  Bill  Bennett  Paul  McKay,  averaged  more 

'Stangs  plaved  their  usual  and  the  rest  of  Blues'  defen-  than  40  yards  a  hoof  for  the 

three -yards -and- a -cloud-of  s,ve  llne  usually  got  to  the  second  successive  earae 

dust  football.  passer  before  he  could  re-  Gut  appears  to  ha\~e  won  a 

Coach   John   "The   Bull"  starting  berth  in  Blues'  of- 

Metras  had  led  us  to  believe  "We're  improving.     We'll  fensive  backfield  with  his  su- 

that  his  Mustanes  would  be  surPrise  a  few  people  before  perlative    performance.  He 

throwing  the  balfmuch  more  the  season's  over,"  said  Me-  rushed  for  54  yards,  had  one 

than  m  previous  seasons.  But  tras  analyzing  his  team's  16-  punt  return  for  51  yards,  and 

then  The  Bull's  been  saving  7  defeat.  returned  two  kickoffs  for  46 

that  for  the  past  30  years.  But  Mustangs  have  alreadv  ?f rds'    He  Iooked  good  . . . 

Metras' quarterbacks  tried  *^f%£*™             *  ^"^.^S 

S  fo^fo/rgrandTo:  ^"crsity  of'w.te^and  ™  *          day  Utter- 

Dieting  lour  ior  a  grana  to  Lutheran  inS  the  g™und  with  their 

tal  of  Id  yards.  He  had  some  Waterloo  Lutneran.  red  hankjes       Mjke  Raham 

cho.ee,  unprintable  words  STATISTICS  continues  to  uphold  his  re- 
fer his  guards  whom  he  puta,ion  as  best  rllnner  m 
blamed  for  not  protecting  Do  T""">  ,he  SIFL.  He  was  running 
h,s  quarterbacks  and  there-  Vords  gg^  ,JJ  £  throu  h  tackIcrs  a„  d  B 
fore  ru.ning  n,s  passing  at-  Yo,ds  Possi„9            ,5         ,34  Arnie  Careroote  had  another 

UCk-  TYo,!o™r.  P°"  ,«  &  good  day  for  Blues...  West- 
But  that  statement  brings  Posses /completion  .  10/4  19/9  ern  may  be  in  real  trouble 
on  a  rather  peculiar  odor,  interceptions  1  0  this  year.  Metras'  club  look- 
Mustangs  had  no  intention  %£2£*3&£  '  5''°  3,0  ed  particularly  bad  in  the 
of  throwing  the  ball  once  >ums/Avera8e  12/39  7/42  second  half  when  they  man- 
r  TZ  _  ■  — —  aged  only  50  yards  total  of- 
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By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Sports  Editor 

Rest  easy,  pigskin  pessimists.  There's  life  in  'them  thar' 
Blues. 

Trailing  7-1  after  an  abominable  first  half,  Varsity  Blues 
became  a  smooth,  well-oiled  football  team  for  the  final 
thirty  minutes  as  they  came  from  behind  to  trounce  West- 
ern Mustangs,  16-7,  in  Saturday's  exhibition  game  at  Varsity 
Stadium. 

The  spark  for  Blues'  second-half  conflagration  came 
from  tiny  quarterback,  Vic  Alboini,  who  succeeded  Boo 
Amer  at  the  3:00  mark  of  the  third  quarter.  Under  his  licen- 
tious leadership,  Blues  rolled  for  12  first  downs  and  250 
yards  total  offense,  as  well  as  their  two  touchdowns.  A  third 
scoring  drive  bogged  down  on  the  one-yard  line. 

Alboini  masterminded  Blues  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a 
veteran  signal-caller  as  he  synchronized  an  offence  which 
had  sputtered  despairingly  throughout  the  first  half  (only 
4  first  downs).  He  dove  one  yard  for  Toronto's  first  touch- 
down of  the  day  and  whisked  a  28-vd.  pass  to  Jim  Ware  for 
the  other.  Overall,  Alboini  completed  7  out  of  10  passes  for 
a  very  impressive  117  yards. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Blues  would  have  been 
nowhere,  man,  without  those  hard-nosed,  voracious  vaga- 
bonds playing  defense.  Led  by  defensive  captain  Mike 
Wright,  surely  the  SIFL's  version  of  Angelo  Mosca,  they 
stifled  Western's  'vaunted'  passing  attack  with  the  fiercest 
rush  since  Dick  Burton  went  after  Elizabeth  Taylor  Given, 
on  the  average,  only  about  two  seconds  to  find  a  receiver 
before  being  eagerly  engulfed  by  Messrs.  Wright,  Bennett, 
etc.,  Mustang  quarterbacks,  Israel  and  Cipparone,  could 
manage  only  four  completions  for  fifteen  yards. 

As  mentioned,  the  first  half  of  football  was  atrocious, 
due  possibly  to  an  incessant  drizzle  which  annoyed  even 
the  LGMB.  Paul  McKay  opened  the  scoring  for  Varsity  with 
a  63-yd.  single,  but  Blues  could  do  nothing  else.  Bob  Amer 
once  again  failed  to  fire  the  club  although  he  was  victim- 
ized more  by  greasy-fingered  receivers  than  any  general  in- 
competence on  his  own  part. 

Mustangs  scored  their  lone  touchdown  early  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  after  a  nifty  punt  return  by  Bruce  Hcugh  left 
them  in  possession  on  Varsity's  30.  Six  plays  later,  Israel 
lofted  a  two  yard  pass  to  Bill  Hendershot  who  was  all  by 
his  lonesome  in  the  end  zone.  Ottavio  Colosimo  added  the 
convert. 

Snores  filled  the  air  as  the  dreary  first  half  ended,  be- 
fore Alboini,  with  the  substantial  aid  of  Ware,  rookie  Wolf- 
gang Gut,  and  ever-competent  Mike  Raham,  came  on  to 
enliven  proceedings. 

Alboini's  one-yard  scoring  dive  came  after  Blues  had 
moved  from  their  own  45  in  9  well-executed  plays.  Stanko- 
vic's  convert  gave  Toronto  the  lead,  8-7. 

Ware's  fourth-quarter  touchdown,  Stankovic's  convert, 
and  another  single  by  McKay  completed  the  scoring. 

Western  never  threatened  in  the  second  half  as  Blues' 
defense  was  magnifique. 


Saturday's  drizzle  had  its  effect  on  play  as  here  Blues'  halfback  Nick 
DiGiuseppe  (28)  fails  to  grasp  the  slippery  football. 

"     F  Photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 


Rally  a  must  for  students:  Faulkner 
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ROTP  SCRAPPED 


Students  can  forget  about 
a  voice  in  housing  and  stu- 
dent aid  if  they  don't  show 
up  for  today's  election  debate 
at  Convocation  Hall,  says 
Students  Council  President 
Tom  Faulkner. 

Faulkner  is  urging  students 
to  attend  the  debate  today 
at  1  p.m.,  because  "every  po- 
litician in  Ontario  will  be 
watching  U  of  T's  big  elec- 
tion meeting  to  see  what 
happens. 

"They  won't  listen  if  we 
don't  show  up  at  Convoca- 
tion Hall.'' 

The  three  St.  Andrew-St. 
Patrick  candidates.  Allan 
Grossman,  Leonard  Shifrin 
and  Adam  Fuerstenberg  will 
give  speeches  and  answer 
questions  from  students. 

For  the  last  two  weeks 
SAC  has  been  marshalling 
interest  among  students  in 
the  election  and  urging  them 
to  put  politicians  on  the 
spot,  especially  over  educa- 
tion. 

A  court  of  revision  for  stu- 
dents living  on  campus  wish- 
ing to  change  their  riding  to 
St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  was 
held  Monday  in  Hart  House. 

Election  officials  reported 
that  247  students  turned  up 
to  file  the  affadavit  Many 
students  were  enumerated 
before  they  returned  to  cam- 
pus, and  now  must  go  back 
to  their  summer  riding  if 
they  wish  to  vote  Oct.  17. 

However  if  they  had  plann- 
ed to  visit  a  court  of  revision 
today,  yesterday  or  Monday 
they  could  vote  in  the  on 
campus  riding  in  which  they 
live. 

Faulkner  wasn't  discourag- 
ed by  the  light  turnout  Mon- 
day at  Hart  House,' 

"The  revising  officers  were 


Epidemicus  Crimebugs  hits 
campus.  —  Page  9. 


Dents  frolic 

|    By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

|  Dentistry  students  dous- 

II  ed  themselves  with  water 
H  and  shaving  cream  yester- 
i!  day  at  City  Hall.  But  the 
H  fun  and  foolishness  was  not 
||  in  vain — they  raised  $200 
|i  for  the  United  Appeal. 

III  Cigarettes,  lifesavers  and 
;5  shoeshines  were  sold  with 
||i  pleading  smiles  and  earn- 
Ill  ed  the  dentistry  and  dental 
III  hygiene  freshmen  $194.25  in 
|j|  less  than  90  minutes. 

Moving  in  groups  of  about 
III  30,  the  frosh  roamed  ar- 
il! ound  Ouecn,  Bay  and  Yonge 
HI  Streets  dressed  in  lab  coats. 
Hi  pyjamas,  rubber-  boots, 
cardboard  bow  ties  and  war 
iii  paint. 

HI  At  stop  lights  they  took 
HI  advantage  of  halted  street 
11!  cars  and  washed  the  win- 
Ill  dows.  Old  ladies  contnbut- 
II!  ed  money  from  their  seats. 
Hi  The  annual  faculty  of 
HI  dentistry  initiations  arc  pro- 
||!  bably  the  best  example  on 
h]  campus  of  the  old  style  rah- 


so  busy  they  had  to  bring 
in  an  extra  one,"  he  said. 

He  also  said  a  lack  of 
strong  issues  from  the  poli- 
ticians has  dampened  stu- 
dent interest  in  the  election. 

Elsewhere  in  Hart  House 
Monday  a  mock  election 
meeting  was  held. 

Some  50  persons  were  pre- 
sent in  the  Music  Room  to 
hear  Hersh  Ezrin  (IV  UC) 
play  the  part  of  a  Liberal, 
John  Treleaven  (SGS)  give 
his  premiere  performance  as 
a  Conservative  and  Vince 
Kelly,  a  former  Queen's  Park 
candidate,  express  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  NDP. 

Bob  James  (II  Vic),  meet- 
ing organizer,  was  pleased 
with  the  questions  the  stu- 
dent audience  asked. 

"Most  of  them  asked  que- 


stion off  the  top  of  their 
head  without  referring  to 
the  Ontario  Union  of  Stu- 
dents election  booklet  we 
gave  them,"  he  said. 

A  lone  member  of  the  To- 
ronto Junior  Board  of  Trade 
shouted  "last  chance  to  vote 
on  campus"  Monday  in  front 
of  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

He  handed  out  a  flyer  with 
a  map  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  ridings,  their  candi- 
dates and  the  riding  election 
board  phone  numbers. 

He  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  SAC  efforts  to 
involve  students  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Faulkner  said  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  the 
Junior  Board  of  Trade  mem- 
ber's solo  crusade,  but  said 
he  had  the  right  idea. 


Programs  for  training  stu- 
dents as  reserve  officers 
while  they  attend  university 
will  be  scrapped,  the  federal 
government  announced  yes- 
terday. 

Speaking  for  defense  mini- 
ster Leo  Cadieux,  transport 
minister  Paul  Hellyer  said 
the  training  programs  were 
not  producing  enough  re- 
serve officers  to  make  the 
cost  worthwhile. 


union  (UGEQ)  sent  separate 
requests  to  the  Liberation 
Front. 

The  NLF,  however, 
thought  that  both  CUS  and 
UGEQ  were  the  same  organi- 
zation and  sent  only  one  de- 
legation. So  UGEQ  got  first 
call  because  they  sent  their 
invitations  first. 

This  week  Dauphne  Kel- 
gart,  associate  secretary  of 
CUS,  tried  to  pursuade 
UGEQ  to  lend  the  English- 
speaking  campuses  at  least 
the  one  Vietnamese  student 
who  speaks  English  fluently. 

UGEQ  offered  to  send  this 
delegate  to  U  of  T  for  Octo- 
ber 9 — Thanksgiving — while 
the  other  two  continued  their 
Quebec  tour. 

At  this  point  both  CUS  and 
the  U  of  T  Students'  Council 
decided  to  call  the  whole 
thing  off. 

Some  U  of  T  spokesmen 
feel  that  UGEQ's  refusal  to 


The  university  programs 
will  be  replaced  over  a  two 
year  period  by  new  arrange- 
ments for  training  officers 
off-campus,  and  by  chairs  of 
military  studies  in  some  uni- 
versities. 

Students  enrolled  in  the 
Regular  Officer  Training 
Plan  in  which  officer  cadets 
are  put  through  university 
will  not  be  affected  by  the 
change. 


send  a  Liberation  Front  stu- 
a  "gross  insult  to  CUS  ...  a 
power  play  against  English 
Canadians." 

But  to  Armstrong  this  is 
"a  lot  of  balderdash." 

"If  there  was  any  power 
play  against  CUS,"  he  says, 
"I  would  have  been  in  there 
fighting." 


Draft -dodging  vote 

The  Engineering  Society 
last  night  voted  to  take  a 
referendum  of  engineering 
students  regarding  draft-dod- 
gers. 

The  referendum  will  ask 
if  students  are  in  favor  of  an 
organization  which  invites 
draft  dodgers  into  Canada, 
and  if  they  favor  allocating 
students  funds  to  such  an 
organization. 


Liberation  Front  students-here  in  November 


By  ROD  RITCHIE 

A  delegation  of  students 
from  the  National  Liberation 
Front  will  be  sent  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  No- 
vember to  help  remold  Ca- 
nadian thinking,  Hugh  Arm- 
strong, president  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students 
told  The  Varsity  last  night. 

"They  will  come  to  plot 
strategy  with  the  more  pro- 
gressive elements  of  society," 
Armstrong  said,  "and  if  the 
immigration  officials  give 
them  trouble,  we'll  give  them 
something  they'll  never  for- 
get." 

The  visit  to  be  sponsored 
by  CUS  was  confirmed  yes- 
terday in  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  National  Libe- 
ration Front  in  Moscow. 

Armstrong  says  he  receiv- 
ed a  mandate  from  "several 
enthusiastic  members  in 
CUS"  to  request  the  NLF 
visit. 


At  least  one  student  group 
on  the  U  of  T  campus,  how- 
ever is  disenchanted  with  the 
whole  idea. 

"CUS  is  engaged  in  a  du- 
bious venture  when  it  tries 
to  foist  its  own  politics  on 
the  student  body,"  says  F. 
Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC),  presi- 
dent of  the  rightist  Edmund 
Burke  Society. 

"A  hawkish  speaker  like 
Richard  Nixon  should  have 
been  invited  to  present  the 
other  side's  point  of  view." 

Originally  CUS  had  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  an  NLF 
group  to  the  U  of  T  and  other 
campuses  early  this  month — 
and  blew  it. 

The  three  Vietnamese  who 
now  are  limited  to  a  tour  of 
Quebec  were  also  supposed 
to  see  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Armstrong  explains  the 
mix-up  this  way: 

Earlier  this  year  both  CUS 
and    the    Quebec  student 


with  shaving  cream  to  raise  United  Appeal  money 


rah  College  hazings. 

Well-organized  and  with 
a  high  degree  of  participa- 
tion among  frosh  and  so- 
phomores, they  contribute 
significantly  to  the  unity  of 
a  part  of  the  university  hid- 
den among  the  giant  office 
buildings  on  University  Ave. 

Barry  Chapnick  (II 
Dents),  initiation  organizer, 
said  about  100  of  the  130 
first-year  dentistry  students 
turned  out  for  the  festivi- 
ties. Leslie  Harris  (II  Den- 
tal Hygiene)  said  30  of  the 
48  freshies  in  her  course 
participated. 

After  roaming  the  street 
the  initiated  returned  to  the 
dentistry  building  for  a 
dance  and  money-counting. 

When  the  figure  of  $194.25 
was  announced  they  threw 
silver  at  the  money  count- 
ers until  they  were  satis- 
fied they  had  $200. 

One  dentistry  freshman 
who  collected  about  $15 
made  fruitless  attempts  to 


solicit  a  contribution  from 
a  disgruntled  businessman. 


After  several  rebuffs,  the 
student  gave    up.  "Good 


day,"  he  said.  "I  hope  your 
teeth  fall  out." 


photo  by  TOM  ALFOLOI 

Dents  students  massage  "Queen"  streetcar  until  they  are  fogged  out.  sweetie. 


I    I      Am  MAMHI 


tf0(MT  EXCHANGE 

FINAL 
PAY  OUT  DAYS 

THURS.  OCT.  5,  FRI.  OCT.  6 
9:30  -  5  P.M. 

91  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 


HEW  COLLEGE  OPENING  DANCE 

FEATURING 

THE  STITCH'N  TYME 

SAT.  OCT.  7,  1967  -  8:30  P.  M. 

NEW  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 
DRESS:  MALES  —  SHIRT  &  TIE 
FEMALES  —  NO  SLACKS 

ADMISSION:  MALES  -  $1.50 
FEMALES  -  $1.00 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hort  House  Theatre  offers  o  Student  Subscription  ot  $3.00  for  the  four  aM- 
University  productions.  The  student  rate  will  be  $1.00  for  a  single  per- 
formance. Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  same  seats  ond  performance  even- 
ings fcr  the  entire  season.  Two  tickets  only  on  eoch  A.T.L.  cord. 

1967-68  SEASON 

by  Tom  Robertson. 
Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 
Friaoy,  Oct.  20  to  Saturday,  Oct.  28 

by  John  Whiting. 
Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 
Fridjy,  Nov.  24  to  Saturday,  Dec.  2 

by  Lope  de  Vega. 
Directed  by  Leon  Major 
Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 

by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
GinsDury.  Directed  by  Leon  Major. 
Friday,  Mar.  1  to  Soturdoy,  Mar.  9 

5:00  923-5244 


CASTE 
THE  DEVILS 

THE  SHEEP  WELL 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
BORKMAN 

Box  Office  open  10:00  to 


Around  Campus 

|  CRAP  protests  at  SMC  debating  club  j 

CRAP  descended  on  the  Senate  debating  club  of  St.  j 
I  Michael's  College  Monday  night. 

CRAP  —  Canadians  Resenting  American  Prolifera-  j 
|  tion  —  staged  a  demonstration  to  protest  American  '■ 
i  domination  of  the  club. 

The  nine-member  club  has  only  one  Canadian  de-  j 
i  baler  and  incoming  members  are  chosen  by  an  exclu-  j 
I  sively  American  executive. 

Twenty  CRAP  members  sang  O  Canada  and  Mike  j 
Dobmeier  (III  SMC),  one  of  two  American  demonstra-  j 
tors,  swept  the  floor  with  an  American  flag. 

F.  Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC),  president  of  the  campus  j 
Edmund  Burke  Society,  delivered  a  scathing  denun-  j 
ciation  of  senate  policies  and  led  the  little  band  away,  j 

"The  demonstration  was  short,"  explained  Fromm,  j 
"because  we  Canadian  work  hard." 

Vincent  McEwan  (I  SMC)  summed  up  the  situation:  i 
"We  want  CRAP  in  the  Senate." 

"At  St.  Mike's  22  per  cent  of  the  are  students  Amer-  j 
ican  because  St.  Mike's  is  the  only  college  that  offers  j 
a  make-up  of  Grade  13,"  said  Don  Heeley  (IV  SMC),  j 
president  of  the  SMC  students  council. 

Does  this  indicate  that  CRAP  must  always  exist? 

Says  spokesman  Fromm,  "Yes,  CRAP  will  be  here  j 
as  long  as  we  are." 

Hillel  won't  support  draft  resistance  j 

A  motion  to  support  the  Toronto  Draft  Resistance  i 
Program  was  defeated  29-22  yesterday  by  the  Hillel 
Foundation  in  open  membership  meeting. 

Prior  to  the  vote,  physics  professor  Dr.  Paul  Hoch 
told  the  assembly  the  program  in  "independent  of  any 
anti-war  organization,"  and  that  it  takes  "no  official 
stand  against  the  Vietnam  war." 

He  said  that  the  agencies  in  the  U.S.  do  no  soliciting 
!  of  potential  draft-dodgers,  and  that  they  merely  pro- 
vide information  on  request. 
This  claim  was  contested  by  Abie  Pesses  (III  UC), 
j  who  said  he  had  information  to  prove  his  point. 

Jeff  Goldman  (II  Law),  opposed  the  motion,  saying 
i  that  to  aid  draft  dodgers  was  abbetting  a  criminal  act 
i  in  a  foreign  country. 

Joey  Steiner  (IV  UC),  said  that  Goldman's  conten- 
!  tion  carries  no  weight  in  a  moral  issue  and  cited  the 
i  opposition  to  the  Spanish  legal  regime  as  a  reasonable 
I  parallel. 

|  Jewish  New  Year  changes  SAC  meeting 

Tonight's  Students  Administrative  Council  meeting 
;  has  been 'postponed  until  next  week  because  it  falls 
j  on  Roshashona,  the  Jewish  New  Year. 

"We  just  found  this  out  on  Monday."  said  SAC  Presi- 
|  dent  Tom  Faulkner. 

|  He  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  important 
j  issues  such  as  Tartu  College,  the  draft-dodger  resolu- 

I  tion  and  the  CUS  referendum  without  a  full  assembly. 

|  More  Pre-Teach-ln  details  revealed 

The  International  Forum  Foundtaion  today  revealed 
j  more  details  of  their  pre-Teach-In  activities. 

Lectures  and  panel  discussions  will  take  place  Oct. 
|  16-20.  the  week  before  the  mass  sessions  in  Varsity 
l|  Arena  Oct.  20-22. 

Austin  Clarke,  provocative  West  Indian  author  will 
|j  appear  on  a  panel  with  Robert  Birley,  a  former  Eton 
i;  headmaster. 

Blair  Fraser  ol  MacLean's  Magazine  will  lecture  on 

II  The  Religion  of  Ideology:  Mao's  China. 


SEX 
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Will  Probably  Not  Be  Permitted  In 

TARTU  COLLEGE 

SAC  Needs  Your  Help  —  SAC,  Campus  Co-Op  and 
Rochdale  College  are  working  on  a  new  co-operative 
residence,  Tortu  College. 

Come  to  the  Bickersteth  Room  Hart  House  Thurs.  Oct. 
5  at  7;00  P.M.  for  the  initial  planning  meeting. 


Medsmen  want  more  say  in  course  plans 


By  ROY  HORI 

Medical  students  sought  a 
greater  voice  in  the  plann- 
ing, content  and  evaluation 
of  their  curriculum  in  an  On- 
tario Medical  Association- 
sponsored  conference  at 
Scarboro  College  last  week- 
end. 

Students  asked  questions 
of  a  panel  of  five  staff  mem- 
bers. Then  discussion  on 
these    questions    was  held 


during  afternoon  seminars 
in  which  the  students  acti- 
vely participated. 

Staff  and  the  students  dis- 
agreed most  on  the  ques- 
tion of  electives.  The  stu- 
dents wanted  a  system  in 
which  they  would  not  only 
be  offered  certain  options, 
but  also  the  choice  between 
special  additional  options 
and  free  time. 

Dr  G.  E.  Connell,  head  of 


Free  the  academic  faculty:  NDP  plea 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

The  cry  of  "academic  free- 
dom" is  being  misused,  says 
James  Renwick,  national 
NDP  president  and  MPP  for 
Riverdale. 

"It  is  being  used  to  pre- 
serve the  present  encrusted 
bureaucratic  control  of  On- 
tario universities,"  he  told 
about  25  campus  NDP  sup- 
porters yesterday. 

"Over  the  last  15  years 
there  has  been  an  almost  il- 
legitimate transferring  of 
control  from  the  boards  of 
governors  to  the  administra- 
tive branches. 

"We  need  a  re-structuring 
of  university  government  to 
place  the  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents." 

Mr.  Renwick  also  called 
for  a  "politics  of  confronta- 


tion" rather  than  the  "whipp- 
ped  cream  politics  of  con- 
sensus." 

"We  are  forced  to  deal 
with  important  but  marginal 
issues,"  he  said,  referring  to 
the  attempt  to  put  a  student 
representative  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario 
Board  of  Governors. 

He  said  this  particular  is- 
sue was  ''practically  irrele- 
vant" and  distracted  from 
the  fundamental  problems 
of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Renwick  said  that  at 
the  recent  Conservative  con- 
vention, a  young  Stanfield 
supporter  told  him  "You 
have  to  understand,  little 
people  don't  have  rights." 

The  basic  problem  in  the 
provincial  election  was  "how 
to  make  the  apparatus  of  de- 
mocracy responsive  to  the 
people  of  society,"  he  said. 


the  department  of  biochemi- 
stry, said  electives  place  a 
great  responsibility  on  the 
students  to  use  their  time 
effectively  and  to  the  best 
advantage. 

He  said  he  did  not  think 
the  students  were  in  tellec- 
tually  or  educationally  ma- 
ture enough  to  benefit  from 
such  a  system. 

The  students  were  also  op- 
posed when  they  urged  that 
a  syllabus  in  the  form  of 
printed  sheets  be  given  out 
to  students  before  each  lec- 
ture. 

Most  members  of  the  panel 
thought  such  a  syllabus 
would  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  mobility  and 
currentness  demanded  by 
students  of  their  lecturers. 

The  students  were  also  cri- 
tical of  the  scanty  time  for 
staff-student  contact. 

They  complained  that  staff 
members  spend  only  a  few 
hours  a  week  with  students, 
usually  in  very  formal  sur- 
roundings. 

The  solution  lay  in  smaller 
teaching  groups,  said  Dr.  J. 
W.  Steiner.  But  as  this  was 
often  impossible,  he  urged 
his  fellows  to  make  a  greater 
effort  to  reach  students. 

The  staff  panel  in  turn  cri 
ticized  students  for  their 
inability  to  educate  them- 
selves and  for  their  incessant 
demands  to  be  "spoon-fed." 


rTi  Buddhist  monk  favours  peace  tours  iTi 


By  LAWRENCE  BRICE 

Thich  Nhat  Hanh  is  one  South  Vietnam- 
ese Buddhist  monk  who  has  not  set  tire  to 
himselt  in  declaring  his  cause  before  the 
world. 

Rather,  he  favours  lecture  tours  and  \  i-.it-. 
with  world  leaders  to  voice  his  pleas  for 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  1966  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  toured  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  for  three  months,  speaking  to 
world  leaders  including  Pope  Paul. 

"With  all  my  heart,  I  beg  His  Holiness  to 
help  us  in  this  difficult  moment."  he  told 
the  Pontiff. 

The  essence  of  his  message  to  the  United 
States  .is: 

"The  longer  you  continue  to  do  what  you 
are  doing  now,  the  more  Communists  you 
will  create  —  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  .ill 
over  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

"Be  worried  in  time.  Or  is  it  already  too 
late?" 

Hahh  is  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  Uni- 
versity in  Saigon,  and  has  written  10  books. 
His  works  include  Vietnam:  Lotus  in  a 


Sea  of  Fire,  an  impassioned  plea  for  peace 
and  self-determination  in  Vietnam,  and 
best-selling  book  of  poems,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Ky  government  in  1965. 

The  Teach-in  has  invited  Thich  Nhat  Hanh 
to  speak  in  the  Religious  Faith  and  Peace 
session. 

'  Rev.  Gustave  Ramirez  will  participate  ir 
the  Teach-in  topic  Religious  Faith  and  Revo 
lution. 

The  Catholic  priest  holds  a  PhD  in  both 
theology  and  sociology  from  the  universit 
of  Louvain.  Belgium. 

He  is  founder  and  director-general  of  the 
Colombian  Institute  for  Social  Develop- 
ment, a  group  trying  to  alleviate  social  back- 
wardness in  Colombia  through  action  and 
research. 

Father  Ramirez  has  been  recognized  as  an 
activist  in  the  move  for  revitalization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 


FATHER  RAMIREZ 


THICH  NHAT  HANH 


Hart  House  JJ- 


TO-DAY 
TABLE  TENNIS 


Opening  Night  —  7  p.n 
Fencing  Room 


PRINT  RENTALS 

ART  GALLEY  —  until  October  10 

The  extensive  framed  collection  of  Hart  House  prints 
and  reproductions,  (Picasso,  Gauguin,  Dali,  Cezanne, 
the  Group  of  Seven,  Braque,  Kandinsky,  Lautrec.  etc  ), 
will  be  rented  out  for  the  academic  year,  (September 
-  May). 

TO-DAY— 9  -  1 2 

Thurs,  October  5th  —  9-12 

Friday,  October  6th  —  9-12 

COME  EARLY  !  FIRST  COME,  FIRST 
SERVE!  BRING  YOUR  A.T.L.  CARD. 


FOOD  SERVICES 

GREAT  HALL 
Luncheon        11:45-  1:30 
Dinner  4:45  -  6:30 

Monday  to  Friday 

GALLERY  DINING  ROOM 
Luncheon  12:00  -  1 ;30 
Dinner  6:00  -  7:30 

Monday  to  Friday 

ARBOR  ROOM 

8:00-10:30 

Monday  to  Friday* 
Saturday:  8.00  -  5:00 

TUCK  SHOP 

8:00-5:30 

Monday  to  Friday* 
('Women  admitted  after  2  p.m.) 

OCTOBER   11  -  COMMITTEES'  DINNER 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  In  The  University 

MYTH  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  GOSPEL 

7:30  p.m.,  Wednesday  October  4th 

First  of  a  lecture-discussion  series  exploring  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Christian  myth  for  modern  man. 

Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  Street  923-1513,  922 -8384 
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"They're  trying  to  impeoch  John  Brad- 
ford? That's  too  bad.  He's  such  a  good 

guy." 

—David  DePoe,  Sept.  29 


graduate  students  union  and  the  1960s 


One  of  those  old  and  itresome  political  is- 
sues reared  its  head  again  last  week  when 
John  Bradford,  president  of  the  Graduate 
Student  Union,  had  to  face  a  meeting  of  his 
constituents  and  explain  why  he  should  not 
be  impeached.  A  bloc  of  nearly  50  graduate 
chemistry  students  had  forced  the  meeting 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  get  rid  of  the 
bearded  and  radical  Bradford. 

The  issue  again  was  the  proper  place  in 
the  university  for  a  student  union,  or  coun- 
cil, or  whatever  you  call  it.  Bradford  had 
.von  his  position  on  a  platform  designed  to 
bring  the  GSU  into  the  1960s.  He  wants  the 
GSU  to  discuss  and  act  on  relevant  social 
and  education  issues.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  closer  in  character  to  a  high  school 
student  council,  running  donees,  card  par- 
ties, teas  and  lectures. 

There  is  a  place  for  that  kind  of  activity, 
of  course.  But  when  that's  all  a  student  gov- 
ernment does,  it  is  not  realizing  its  poten- 
tial. 

Acting  on  the  students'  behalf  to  confront 


current  problems  head  on  would  seem  to  us 
a  necessary  part  of  a  student  union's  job. 
Yet,  in  the  past  few  years,  we  understand, 
the  GSU  has  been  subordinating  itself  to  Er- 
nest Sirluk,  head  of  the  graduate  school. 

In  other  circles,  that  sort  of  subordina- 
tion has  developed  the  term  Uncle  Tomism. 

So,  this  year,  Bradford  went  ahead  —  he 
hired  on  educational  consultant,  Eric  Antil- 
la,  who  advises  the  Company  of  Young  Ca- 
nadians and  has  been  working  with  Roch- 
dale College. 

Bradford  wos  criticized  for  that  move 
with  the  issue  of  expense.  Antilla  is  being 
paid  o  $7,000  salary  and  allowed  a  $2,000 
expense  budget.  This  totals  more  than  half 
the  GSU's  annual  budget. 

Bradford  bought  a  mimeograph  machine, 
to  foster  better  communications  among 
graduate  students,  but  was  criticized  again 
for  the  expense.  He  also  faced  general  crit- 
icism that  he  wasn't  communicating  with 
the  student  body  enough. 


support  the  viet  cong? 


Today,  three  students  from  the  Student 
Union  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam 
(a  part  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  — 
or,  if  you  insist,  Viet  Cong)  ore  speaking  to 
Laval  students  in  Quebec  City.  Lost  week, 
they  spoke  to  Sir  George  Williams  and  Mc- 
Gill  students,  and,  in  closed  sessions,  to 
members  of  Quebec  left-wing  groups,  and 
Montreal  professors  who  signed  a  petition 
aaginst  the  war. 

Their  reception  has  been  mixed.  Smali 
groups  of  supporters  of  American  policy  at 
Sir  George  and  McGill  tried  with  varying 
success  to  shout  them  down.  (Witnesses  of 
both  meetings  claim  that  press  reports  of 
the  reaction  ot  Sir  George  were  exagger- 
ated). 

The  majority  of  the  eight  hundred-odd 
students  who  packed  a  hall  at  McGill  to 
hear  them  listened  quietly  —  with  what 
seems  to  hove  been  rather  ambivalent  sym- 
pathy. 

Over  the  weekend,  one  of  the  Vietnamese 
asked  a  Canadian  student  why,  despite  the 
official  statement  of  welcome,  so  few 
people  had  expressed  an  outright  feeling 
of  sympathy  or  hostility  to  the  NLF  cause 

Like  that  particular  student,  we  found 
the  question  an  awkward  one.  For  all  our 
opposition  to  the  war,  the  NLF  perturbs 
most  of  us.  We  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
it.  For  all  our  contempt  of  TIME  magazine, 
of  the  G.l.'s  term  of  "Charlie,"  or  "Gook," 
the  spectre  of  terrorism,  Communism  and 
The  Yellow  Peril  springs  to  the  backs  of 
most  of  our  minds  when  TIME  has  a  yellow, 
slant-eyed,  crafty-looking  figure  on  the  cov- 
er for  a  lead  story  on  "the  Viet  Cong." 

More  specifically,  however,  the  emotional 
commitment  required  for  us,  as  Canadians, 
to  be  "against  the  war"  is  very  different 
from  that  of  being  solidly  for  the  NLF. 

A  Canadian  who  is  "against  the  war" 
means  emotionally,  we  suspect  that  if  he 
were  an  American,  we  would  not  fight  in 


Vietnam.  For  him  to  be  solidly  for  the  NLF, 
would  similarly  imply  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  against  the  Americans. 

Few  of  us,  we  suspect,  are  so  emotional- 
ly detached  from  the  Americans  that  we'd 
do  this.  Few  of  us,  when  thinking  soberly, 
would  seriously  consider  burning  ourselves, 
as  Norman  Morrison  did,  to  express  our 
revulsion  and  disgust  at  what  the  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  in  Vietnam. 

Wisely,  the  Vietnamese  students  did  noi 
even  imply  this  kind  of  commitment  from 
Conodions,  let  alone  demand  it.  In  fact, 
they  expressed  faith  in  the  progressive  and 
humanitarian  tradition  in  America  to  re- 
verse the  policy  of  the  present  Administru 
tion. 

This  may  have  been  mere  orotory;  many 
of  those  listening  to  them  did  not  have  the 
same  kind  of  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
American  humanitarian  tradition. 

In  fact  the  Vietnamese  students  remind 
us  more  of  fighters  of  the  French  Resistance 
movement  than  of  orators,  ideologists  or 
terrorists.  The  comparison  between  the  Ky 
government  and  the  Vichy  government  is, 
of  course,  not  an  exact  one;  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter one  exists  between  the  NLF  in  Vietnam 
and  Algeria  before  Independence. 

As  in  Algeria,  there  is  terrorism  on  both 
sides;  there  is  no  absolute  good  opposing 
absolute  evil.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
is  American  aggression,  os  there  was  French 
oppression. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
faith  in  American  humanitarianism  is  justi- 
fied, ond  that  the  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
war  will  be  similar  to  the  solution  in  Al- 
geria. 

Despite  our  hesitation  in  committing  our 
emotional  support  to  everything  the  NLF 
may  want,  or  may  have  done,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  whose  side  we  are  on. 


CO 


rebellion 


seems  not  so  good.  But  let  us  not  fight.  A  spirit  of 
rebellion  breaks  down  the  platform  of  sincere  com- 
munication. P.  Jonker  (UC) 


Sir: 

It  is  discouraging  to  see  the  prevalence  of  a 
rebellious  spirit  in  our  university  atmosphere.  I 
refer,  as  an  example,  to  tlhe  write-up  in  Friday's 
Varsity  entitled,  "The  Macpherson  Report:  what's 
there  and  what's  not."  Throughout  the  presenta- 
tion the  author  takes  the  stand  of  an  'opposition 
party.'  In  this  rebellious  spirit  he  reads  treachery 
into  the  various  recommendations  of  the  report, 
and  furthermore  lays  this  treachery  or  this  subtle 
deceit  on  Prof.  Macpherson's  back.  Although  I 
would  not  like  to  see  Prof.  Macpherson  drop  his 
concern  for  the  student  problems  (for  the  report 
is,  after  all,  stimulated  by  the  students)  yet  he 
would  not  be  entirely  unjustified  il  he  did  so.  Is 
this  a  token  of  thanks?  To  think  suspiciously  about 
those  who  devote  their  time  and  effort  to  our  bene- 
fit? It  is  more  like  a  slap  in  the  face.  Let  us  ap- 
proach this  report  from  another  angle.  Let  us  look 
for  that  which  i$  good.  Let  us  discuss  that  whish 


benches 


Why  can't  SAC  use  some  of  pur  money  to  put 
up  benches  at  strategic  points  on  the  campus? 

During  the  fall  and  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  balmy,  many  students  would  like  to  escape  the 
confines  of  the  libraries  and  common  rooms,  and 
sit  outside  to  talk  and  eat,  or  just  read  and  rest. 

The  grassy  areas  outside  the  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  near  UC's  flower  beds,,  and  south  of  Hart 
House  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  locations  around 
this  campus  which  are  ideal  for  bench-supported 
loitering. 

Perhaps  the  SAC  financiers  could  even  figure 
out  a  scheme  whereby  advertising  revenue  might  be 
extracted  from  the  backs  of  these  benches. 

So  how  about  it,  Faulkner  et  al?  Give  us  some 
good,  unsophisticated  fresh  air! 

(signed)  #662242885 


Bradford's  executive  also  donated  $250 
to  a  bail  fund  for  Yorkville  hippies  and 
$225.25  to  a  draft-dodger  assistance  pro- 
gram run  by  draft-dodgers  out  of  the  SUPA 
office  on  Spadina.  These  expenses  were  crit- 
icised by  people  who  don't  like  draft-dod- 
gers, SUPA  or  hippies. 

That  Bradford's  policies  were  vindicated 
in  a  78-56  vote  is  good  news.  That  a  size- 
able group  of  students  are  opposed  to  his 
conception  of  the  GSU  as  a  body  wielding 
political  power  is  not. 

Bradford,  as  we  see  him,  is  somewhat  pol- 
itically naive,  but  his  naivite  is  of  that  kind 
found  among  many  New  Leftists.  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  realism  espoused  by  the  com- 
promise-hardened politician 

Bradford  seems  to  work  by  consensus 
not  compromise.  You  talk  out  all  the  prob- 
lems until  you  reach  agreement — you  don't 
give  in  your  principles  to  the  timid. 

His  knowledge  or  respect  for  parliamen- 
tary procedure  is  small,  but  this  again  is 
because  of  his  idealism.  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, after  all,  can  look  pretty  absurd  in 
action. 

Bradford  isn't  concerned  with  these  things 
because  he's  out  to  lead  the  GSU  out  of  its 
timidity.  He's  not  worried  about  its  image, 
as  those  slick  types  in  the  little  grey  build- 
ing in  front  of  Hart  House  are. 

He's  more  worried  about  having  a  clear 
conscience  than  making  it  look  clear  to  all 
his  constituents.  Friction  usually  develops 
with  that  kind  of  operating  procedure,  but 
it's  one  way  of  working.  It  puts  the  onus  on 
the  students  to  go  and  find  out  for  them- 
selves what  he's  doing. 

At  the  meeting  Friday,  some  strong  res- 
entment was  voiced  by  some  students 
against  the  type  of  education  they  get  at 
this  university,  the  treatment  they  get  from 
the  graduate  faculty,  and  their  own  role  in 
the  education  process. 

It  seems  that  Bradford's  style  of  radical- 
ism has  a  place  in  GSU.  He  might  try  to  be 
a  bit  more  diplomatic,  but  if  that's  not  his 
way  of  operating,  that  is  fine  too  — as  long 
ds  he  keeps  operating. 
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with  your  graphite  wand  in  the  visionary  times  and  your 
eyes  in  smoke  as  you  count  the  lines  o  who  among  them 
could  rebuke  you,  the  sad  eyed  lady  of  no  man's  land, 
please  watt  .  .  .  lest  our  discourtesy  displease  you,  we  are 
sorry  from  the  start  dear  ehris  .  .  .  and  neurotic,  never 
dying  sherry  shouts  and  shovels  sheets  of  hopeless  snivel- 
ling down  the  pipe  .  .  .  and  who  could  forget  the  tearful 
remorse  of  ingrid  and  sue,  born  barefoot  in  the  kitchen,  but 
heralds  cf  wailing  harems  of  women  yet  unshackled  . 
donni  dusts  the  dormant  wire,  inspired  by  the  foreign  fires 
while  carol  and  sue  are  true  to  the  deskmon  god.  kothics 
tour  transverse  the  doorway  cf  masculine  material  chaos  . . . 
the  dogs  are  barking  for  lesllc,  may  she  win  anew,  janke 
loo  has  felt  the  wrath  of  hercules  .  .  ■  love  the  sad  eyed 
ladies  and  give  them  life. 


macpherson  report 


What  will  happen  to  it? 


With  this  article,  Varsity 
Executive  Editor  Paul  Car- 
son  begins  a  special  series 
analysing  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Mac- 
pherson Report  and  estimat- 
ing their  chances  of  imple- 
mentation. 

By  PAUL  CARSON 

In  many  respects,  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Macpher- 
son report  clearly  resembles 
that  of  a  typical  report  of 
any  typical  royal  commis- 
sion. 

The  long-awaited  and 
slightly  overdue  report  on 
conditions  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  has  been  released  with 
all  attendant  fanfare  by  the 
university  administration 
(albeit  a  few  days  earlier 
than  planned). 

The  news  media  have  col- 
lected numerous  predictable 
opinions  on  the  report  from 
people  in  authority;  the  re- 
port receives  the  usual  pla- 
titudes spiced  with  a  few 
mild  criticisms. 

But  what  happens  next? 

Will  the  Macpherson  re- 
port suffer  the  fate  of  30 
many  Royal  Commissions? 
Will  it  be  discussed  and 
studied  and  studied  and 
filed  and  forgotten? 

Discussing  the  report  in 
his  opening  address,  Acting 
President  J.  H.  Sword  com- 
mented, "This  important,  do- 
cument deserves  widespread 
discussion,  and  it  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  that  opportun- 
ity before  machinery  for  im- 
plementing any  of  its  recom- 
mendations is  established." 
TO  BE  BURIED? 

Some  observers  wise  in 
the  intriguing  ways  of  the 
administration  have  inter- 
preted this  sentence  as  an 
indication  that  Simcoe  Hall 
intends  to  talk  the  report  to 
death,  then  quietly  bury  it 
in  the  files. 

However,     it's  apparent 


that  the  Macpherson  report 
is  very  much  alive  and  will 
continue  to  remain  so. 

University  president 
Claude  Bissell  is  already  on 
record  as  being  "generally 
in  sympathy"  with  most  of 
the  report's  98  so-called 
"radical"  recommendations. 

Obviously,  the  university 
administration  can  do  noth- 
ing official  with  the  report 
until  President  Bissell  re- 
turns from  Harvard  next 
summer. 

Consequently,  little  or  no 
action  can  be  expected  at 
present  on  the  major  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  the 
proposed  new  degrees,  the 
exam-free  second  year,  and 
the  restructuring  of  honor 
and  general  courses. 

However,  Bissell's  absence 
does  not  imply  that  the  en- 
tire report  is  to  be  put  in 
cold  storage  until  his  return. 
ALREADY  STARTED 
The  university  administra- 
tion has  already  instructed 
every  Arts  department  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  report  and  unofficialh 
implement  many  of  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  de- 
partmental level. 

As  a  result,  students  can 
expect  improvements  in  lec- 
tures, in  more  effective  tu- 
torials, in  more  available 
options,  in  more  course  sur- 
veys, and  in  greater  student- 
staff  consultations  at  the 
departmental  level. 

These  changes  may  be 
realized  this  year  and  most 
certainly  will  be  in  efiect  by 
next  September. 

Some  of  the  larger  depart- 
ments anticipated  the  report 
and  have  already  instituted 
some  of  Macpherson's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  physics  department 
has  given  its  students  a 
voice  in  determining  course 
content  in  many  subjects. 


The  history  department 
has  drastically  increased  the 
number  of  available  options 
and  instituted  a  program  of 
faculty  advisors  for  second 
and  third  year  students. 

The  political  economy  de- 
partment, Professor  Mac- 
pherson's base  of  opera- 
tions, has  sectioned  its  most 
populous  first  year  courses 
among  several  of  the  feder- 
ated colleges  and  has  a  well- 
organized  system  of  student- 
staff  consultation. 

FACULTY  MEETING 

As  the  faculty  of  arts 
Council  met  on  Monday,  it's 
even  possible  that  the  rec- 
ommendation for  student 
representatives  on  the  Coun- 
cil may  already  be  a  fait 
accompli. 

The  university  appears  to 
have  chosen  this  method  of 
unofficial  implementation  at 
the  departmental  level  for 
two  main  reasons. 

First,  the  improvements, 
if  instituted,  will  be  chosen 
by  the  departments  concern- 
ed and  not  imposed  from 
above. 

Second,  the  university  ad- 
ministration will  not  be  im- 
mediately placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  issuing  official  and 
public  declarations  revers- 
ing existing  university  poli- 
cies. 

The  university  wants  to 
implement  most  of  Mac- 
pherson's recommendations 
prudently  and  privately. 

The  last  thing  Simcoe  Hall 
wants  is  a  series  of  public 
admissions  that  some  exist- 
ing policies,  which  it  ap- 
proved, are  inadequate. 

Keep  the  dissention  with- 
in the  family. 

It  is  likely  that  no  exten- 
sive changes  will  result 
from  Macpherson's  strong 
recommendations  for  the  re- 
alignment of  the  college  sys- 
tem. 
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THE  COLLEGES 

Macpherson's  personal 
hostility  towards  the  feder- 
ated colleges  has  long  been 
known  in  faculty  circles. 

Accordingly,  college  offi- 
cails,  while  no  doubt  anger- 
ed, were  not  especially  sur- 
prised by  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  abolishment  of 
college  teaching  depart- 
ments as  such. 

The  Macpherson  report 
reflects  the  attitude  of 
some  university  administra- 
tors who  are  openly  jealous 
of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  federated  colleges. 

On  their  part,  the  colleges 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
they  have  no  intention  of 
surrendering  their  control 
over  college  faculties  and 
the  structure  of  college 
courses. 

Victoria  Principal  Rev.  A. 
B.  B.  Moore  has  insisted  the 
religious  knowledge  option 
be  continued. 

Some  college  officials  sug- 
gest that  Macpherson's  rec- 
ommendations stem  more 
from  his  own  prejudices 
than  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  operation  of  the  col- 
lege system. 

One  St.  Michael's  profes- 
sor thought  it  amusing  that 
Macpherson  wants  to  trans- 
fer coi'trol  of  college  teach- 
ing staffs  to  the  Simcoe  Hall 
administrators  '  ir  the  inter- 
ests of  efficiency"  when 
Simcoe  Hall  is  widely  re 
garded  as  "the  most  ineffi- 
crent  administration  in  the 
entire  university." 

THE  LIBRARY 
Changes  in  the  operation 
of  the  Library  will  depend 
on  the  attitude  of  Chief  Li- 
brarian R.  H.  Blackburn. 

f n  the  past,  Blackburn  ha ; 
suggested  that  the  students' 
role  in  the  library  is  to 
study,  not  to  oversee  his 
policies. 

Macpherson  recommends 
an  investigation  into  the 
possibility  of  student  dis- 
counts on  all  books  sold  by 
the  University  Bookstore. 

This  depends  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, and  in  any  case, 
spokesmen  for  the  book- 
store have  stated  repeatedly 
that  complete  discounts  are 
impossible  at  the  present 
time. 

In  summary,  students  can 
expect  little  official  action 
this  year,  but  many  recom- 
mendations may  be  imple- 
mented on  the  departmental 
level. 

Top-level  committees  will 
be  formed  next  summer  and 
major  changes  may  be  in  the 
works  for  September  1970, 
or  more  likely,  1971. 

The  fundamental  realign- 
ment of  the  college  system 
proposed  in  the  report  will 
not  occur. 

Of  course,  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  organized  student 
pressure  could  significantly 
affect  the  timetable  envi- 
sioned by  the  university  ad- 
ministration. 
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Believe  it  or  not 

The  Blue  and  White  Society  in  conjunction  with 

THE  SUPER  SOUL  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 

THE  GREATEST  SOUL  ON  EARTH 


OTIS 


SOUL  BROTHER  NUMBER  ONE 


ALSO 


THE  BAR-KAYS 

Don't  miss  the  biggest  soul  crusade  of  the  year  with 


Grant  Smith  and  the  Power  (Toronto's  Top  R  &  B  Band) 
The  Soul  Society 
The  Mission 
The  New  Breed 

Duke  Noble  and  the  Local  Soul  Dealers 
The  Stix  &  Stones 

Show  Time  7:00  p.m.     West  Annex 


C.N.E.  Coliseum 


ADVANCE  TICKETS  S1.75  PERSON  (Tax  incl.)  ON  SALE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

AT  DOOR  $4.00 

Free  bus  service  will  be  provided  from  the  S.A.C.  Office  to  the  Coliseum 
Saturday  October  14th  —  Seminar  and  Workshop  on  Campus  in  the  afternoon.  Free  coffee  provided. 

STREET  DANCE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  BEHIND  HART  HOUSE 
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Funds  needed  for  computing  facilities 


A  computer  lag  could  "se- 
riously jeopardize  Canada's 
future,"  three  University  of 
Toronto  professors  have 
warned. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Canada  will  fall  far  be- 
hind in  many  fields  of  re- 
search unless  there  is  a  mas- 
sive injection  of  funds  for 
university  computing  facili- 
ties in  the  years  immediately 
ahead,"  they  say  in  a  special 
brief  to  the  Science  Council 
of  Canada  released  yester- 
day. 

Authors  of  the  report  are 
Dr.  Arthur  Porter,  head  of 
the  department  of  industrial 
engineering.  Dr.  D.  G.  Hartle 
of  the  department  of  politic" 
al  economy  and  the  institute 
for  the  quantitative  analysis 
of  social  and  economic  po- 
licy; and  Dr.  T.  E.  Hull,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and 
of  computer  science. 


The  group  says  "the  best 
and  the  richest"  universities 
in  the  U.S.  are  now  spending 
S60  an  undergraduate  and 
$350  a  graduate  student. 

The  corresponding  figures 
for  Canadian  universities  are 
$12  and  $130,  they  say. 

Computing  facilities  in  Ca- 
nadian universities  now  cost 
$9,000,000  a  year,  the  report 
says. 

"Conservative  e  s  t  i  m  ates 
suggest  that  in  seven  years 
this  amount  should  rise  to 
about  $68,000,000  a  year." 

But,  "additional  financing 
of  university  computing  fa- 
cilities on  an  unprecedented 
scale  is  required. 

"Canada  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  computer 
world,  because  of  her  pio- 
neering contribution  to 
computer  technology  and 
science.  It  is  well  recogniz- 


ed that  the  early  promise,  of 
excellence  in  the  computer 
field  has  been  maintained. 

"It  is  essential  that  Canada 
capitalize  on  this  asset.  Fai- 
lure to  do  so  will  seriously 
jeopardize  her  future." 
The  report  recommends: 
— a  substantial  increase  in 
government  assistance  to 
help  meet  the  immediate  pro- 
blem; 

— a  study  of  the  future 
computing  requirements  of 
Canadian  universities  by  the 
Science  Council,  and  another 
study  for  Canada  as  a  whole; 

— financial  support  for 
summer  institutes  or  work- 
shops for  faculty  and  gra- 
duate students  in  Canadian 
universities. 

"T  h  e  benefits  accruing 
would  be  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  costs,"  the  report 
says. 


Who  will  win  new  Triple  Crown  award? 


KINGSTON  (CUP)  —  A 
rather  dubious  students 
award  plan  won  acceptance 
unanimously  at  last  week- 
end's Ontario  Union  of  stu- 
dents conference  here. 

The  awards  will  be  given 
annually  by  the  OUS  execu- 
tive to  prospective  recipients, 
who  will  be  three  of  the  pro- 


vince's "post-secondary"  in- 
stitutions. The  prizes  are: 

—the  Vincent  W.  Bladen 
Memorial  award  for  the 
highest  tuition  fee  in  On- 
tario: 

—the  Col.  B.D.  Weldon  Me- 
morial award  for  the  largest 
number  of  corporations  re- 
presented on  the  board  of 


HDP  candidate  calls  POSAP  chicanery 


The  Province  of  Ontario 
Student  Aid  Plan  is  "political 
expediency  and  chicanery," 
says  Adam  Fuerstenberg, 
NDP  candidate  in  the  St. 
Andrew-St.    Patrick  riding. 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg  told 
campaign  workers  last  week- 
end free  education  is  the 
only  answer.  POSAP  side- 
steps the  financial  needs  of 
students,  burdens  them  with 
debt  and  does  not  encourage 
further  education. 

Student  agitation  at  the 
University  of  Western  Onta- 
rio and  other  institutions  is 
welcomed  by  the  NDP  as  a 
sign  that  students  want 
greater  participatory  demo- 
cracy, Fuerstenberg  said. 

He  called  for  increased 
student  and  faculty  voice  on 

Gospel:  festival  focus 

The  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Matthew,  a  feature-length 
film,  will  highlight  the  pre- 
Teach-In  film  festival. 

Admission  is  free  to  three 
other  features  and  four 
short  fitms,  to  be  held  from 
4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  Oct  10-13  in 
East  Hall,  University  College. 

Productions  of  Waiting 
For  Godot,  by  Samuel  Beck- 
ett; Gideon,  by  Paddy  Chay- 
efsky,  and  Endor,  by  How- 
ard Nemerov,  constitute  the 
Teach-in  drama  festival. 

Admission  to  Gideon  is  25 
cents  for  students,  at  the 
Central  Library  Theatre,  8 
p.m.  Oct.  10,  11,  12  and  14. 
Waiting  For  Godot,  in  Carl- 
wright  Hall,  and  Endor,  in 
Brennan  Hall,  are  both  free. 


boards  of  governors  to  break 
what  he  said  was  the  tradi- 
tional hold  of  the  corporate 
elite. 


governors  or  equivalent  bo- 
dy; 

— the  Conrad  Hilton  Me- 
morial award  for  the  highest 
residence  fee  in  Ontario. 

The  University  of  Toron- 
to delegation  which  propos- 
ed the  resolutions,  urged 
their  acceptance  as  soon  as 
possible  as  they  wanted  "to 
take  a  swing  at  the  triple 
crown." 

When  asked  what  the 
award  was  to  be,  John  Bur- 
gess, chairman,  reolied,  "a 
free  ticket  to  the  CUS  con- 
gress, or  something  of  equal 
value." 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Todoy 
1  p.m. 

David  DePoe,  member  of  the 
Company  of  Young  Canadians.  The 
firsf  in  the  Here  1  Stand  series — a 
hot-seof  and  forum  for  people  in 
the  news.  44  St.  George  Street. 

Organizotionol  meeting  of  the 
Canadian-Canadien  committee  Ju- 
nior Common  Room,  UC, 

All-candidates  meeting  for  St. 
Andrew-St.  Potrick's  riding.  Bring 
your  lunch  and  o  copy  of  Mr.  Po- 
litician Please  Tell  Us.  Come  and 
bug  the  candidate  of  your  choice. 
Convocation  Hall 

Victoria  College  Union  election 
meeting — candidates'  speeches.  Wy- 
milwood  Music  Room. 

4  p.m. 

Professor  Chorles  Taylor:  Quebec 
in  Conflict.  Professor  at  University 
of  Montreol  and  McGill  and  on  ex- 
pert on  Canadian  constitutional  af- 
fairs. Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  2102. 
5.30  p.m. 

Student  Christian  Movement  se- 
minar 9.  Supper  meeting  of  Seminar 
9  members  who  have  read  the  as- 
signed books  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. 44  St.  George  Street. 

7  p.m. 

Mexico  Project  Introductory  meet- 
ing. All  interested  in  summer  com- 
munity development  work  in  Mexi- 
co welcome.  Slides,  music,  coffee. 
International  Student  Centre,  33 
St.  George. 

Grand  opening  tournament  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Debating 
Union — to  select  members  of  the 
University  team  1967-1968.  All  stu- 
dents welcome  to  try  out.  Rm. 
1086,  Sidney  Smith, 

7:30  p.m. 

Myth  ond  the  Christion  Gospel: 
first  in  a  series  of  Inquirers'  Clas- 
ses. AH  welcome.  Canterbury  'House, 
373  Huron  Street. 

Thursday 

Victoria  College  Union  by-elec- 
tion. Polling  booths  across  campus. 

1  p.m. 

Bruce  Edwards  will  lead  a  discus- 


sion on  the  Native  Indian's  Pro- 
blems. 33  St.  George. 

1  p.m. 

First  freshman  seminar  on  the 
New  Morality.  SCM  office.  Hart 
House. 

2.15  p.m. 

Poculi  Ludigue  Societas  presents 
four  pageants  from  the  York  Cycle 
of  Mystery  Plays — the  trial  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  Admission 
free.  West  Hall,  UC. 

S  p.m. 

Greek  club.  First  meeting  of  the 
Hellenic  University  Society.  Interna- 
tional Students  Centre,  33  St. 
George  Street.  Prospective  members 
ore  specially  welcome 
5.30  p.m. 

Rev.  Harry  Robinson  will  speok 
for  Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  sup- 
per meeting.  Wymilwood,  Music 
Room. 

7  p.m. 

Meeting  of  all  those  interested 
in  helping  to  plan  Tartu  College, 
the  next  co-operative  residence  to 
be  constructed  on  campus.  Bicker- 
steth  Room,  Hart  House. 

7.30  p.m. 

General  meeting  for  all  those  In- 
terested in  SCM  and  its  program. 
44  St.  George  St.  Party  following. 

7.30  p.m. 

Ian  MacKenzre  of  Rochdale  Col- 
lege: the  Canadian  Indian.  Supper 
at  6  p.m.,  folk  at  7.30.  All  wel- 
come. Canterbury  House,  373  Hu- 
ron Street, 

8  p.m. 

Opening  meeting  of  Graduate 
Christion  Fellowship.  Speakers  Ro- 
bert Brow,  topic  is  student  work  in 
India.  Brow  is  author  of  Religion, 
Origins  ond  Ideas.  Knox  Church  on 
Spadino. 

8.30  p.m. 

German  club's  first  general 
meeting.  Election  of  officers  and  a 
discussion  of  the  year's  activities. 
Freshmen  especially  welcome.  Re- 
freshments. Wymilwood  Music 
Room. 


STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 

GENERAL  MEETING 

for  all  those  interested  in  SCM 
and  its  program  at  44  St.  George 
on  Thurs.  Oct.  5th  at  7:30. 

PARTY  TO  FOLLOW 


The  New  Morality 

A  seminar  for  first  year 
students  beginning  Thurs- 
day Oct.  5-1.00  p.m. 

SCM  Office  Hart  House 

STUDENT  CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   &  FACULTY 


ALL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL* 
r  EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL  ^ 
LUXURIOUS  >  PLAIN  t  FANCY  1 

©I/9jSj3e[j3' 


OPTICAL 

TORONTO 

319  BLOOR  ST.  W„  WA.  5-6306 


GETTING  ENGAGED? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 

On  request  we  will  torword  a 
booklet  "The  Day  You  Buy  A 
Diamond",  outlining  what  you 
shouia  expect  ana  get  when  you 
invest  in  a  diamond  ona  now  we 
can  save  you  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  this  purchase. 

Diomona  Dealers 
"The  Colonnade" 
Suite  461,  Toronto 

Phone  921-7702 


HUGH    PROCTOR    &  CO. 


CQLES 


3  HANDY 
LOCATIONS 

•  726  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  BLOOR 

•  299  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  DUNDAS 

•370  BLOOR  ST.W. 
AT  WALMER  RD. 


EXCEPTIONAL 

1/ A  I  lirC  0N  TECHNICAL  & 

VnLULO  reference  books 

Prices  so  low  that  only  COLES  could  have  priced  them! 
Here  are  just  a  few  or  the  many,  many  tremendous  va- 
lues in  our  large  technical  and  reference  deportment. 

BIOLOGY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  MANKIND 

A.  M.  Winchester.  Pub.  ot  7.25    COLES  PRICE  1.98 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  FRANCE 

Edmund  Burke.  Pub.  ot  1.45    COLES  PRICE  ,69 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  MAN.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY 

K.  Smith  &  W.  Smith.  Pub.  at  8.50    COLES  PRICE  2.98 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS 

E,    J.   Cogon.    Pub.   Ot   7.95    COLES  PRICS  2.49 

SUBJECT  AND  STRUCTURE 

J.  M.  Wesson.  Pub.  at  5.95    COLES  PRICE  145 

APPROACHES  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

D.  Bronstein  &  H.  Schulweis.  Pub.  at  7.35    COLES  PRICE  1.49 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

G.  A.  Jocobsen  &  M.  H.  Lipmon.  Pub.  ot  1.65   COLES  PRICE  .89 

INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY 

D.  C.  Money.  Pub.  ot  2.95    COLES  PRICE  1.49 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 

Pub.  at  3.50    COLES  PRICE  .S9 

COMPUTERS  AND  HOW  THEY  WORK 

E,  J.  Laurie.  Pub.  at  7.85    COLES  PRICE  2.49 

THE  SCIENCE  READERS  COMPANION 

C.  L.  Boltz.  Pub.  at  3.25    COLES  PRICE  .99 

RELAX  WITH  YOGA 

A.  Leibers.  Pub.  at  2.00    COLES  PRICE  .99 

THE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

J   Kuhlmon  &  G.  S.  Skinner.  Pub.  at  7.00    COLES  PRICE  2.25 

CUNICAL  PATHOLOGY 

B    B    Wells.  Pub.  at  8.50    COLES  PRICE  2  98 

ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

C   O.  Mackey  W.  N.  Bernard,  T.O.  Eller.wood. 

Pub     at    7.95   '   COLES  PRICE  2.98 

LITERATURE.  POPULAR  CULTURE  AND  SOCIETY 

L.  Lowenthal.  Pub.  at  1.95    COLES  PRICE  1.15 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

W   W  Morrison.  Pub.  at  8.95    COLES  PRICE  .89 

YOUR  MEMORY  „ 

O  W.  Hayes.  Pub.  at  2.75    COLES  PRICE  .99 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  SADE 

G   Lely.  Pub.  ot  7.50    COLES  PRICE  3.99 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGINEERING  STATICS 

H   Deresiewicz.  Pub.  ot  3.50    COLES  PRICE  .99 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION 

j    L.  Mursell.  Pub.  at  4.S0    COLES  PRICE  1.00 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit. 

Pub   ot  5  70    COLES  PRICE  1.39 

EVOLUTION  AND  HUMAN  DESTINY 

F    Kohler.  Pub.  ot  2.75    COLES  PRICE  .39 

THE  ARTS  AT  MID-CENTURY 

R.  Richman.  Pub.  at  5.00    COLES  PRICE  1.49 

PSYCHOLOGY 

pVr/ibc ' W£Ccr"."-"'-. F:  J\  M.^'BOn:  coles  price  i.» 


COLES  VISIT  OUR  PAPERBACK  BOOKSHOP 
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CANTERBURY 

The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  In  The  University 

THURSDAY  OCTOBER  Sri» 

THE  CANADIAN  INDIAN 

Guest  Speaker 

IAN  MACKENZIE,  ROCHDALE  COLLEGE 

Sopp^    4  00  p.m.  Talk  and  diKussion.  7:J0  p.m. 

Canterbury  House.  373  Huron  Street 


923-1513.  922-833-1 


ATTENTION  ESTONIAN 
MALE  STUDENTS 
FRATERNITY  REVELIA 

IS  SPONSORING 

A  Social  Evening  at  the 

INN -ON -THE -PARK 

ON  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1967 
AT  8:30  P.M. 

MEN  INTERESTED 
IN  BECOMING  MEMBERS 
OF  AN  ESTONIAN  FRATERNITY. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

766-8616  OR  223-5025 


YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

12  MONTHS  COVERAGE 


A  STUDENT  WITHOUT  INSURANCE 
IS  LIKE  A  SNAIL  WITHOUT  A  SHELL 

TWO  PLANS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

PLAN  1— ACCIDENT  ONLY 

This  covers  all  special  services  and 


(a)  Medical 

(b)  Surgical 

(c)  Anaesthetic 

(d)  Chiropractic 

(e)  Osteopathic 

(f)  Physiotherapist 

(g)  Radiologist 

(h)  Dental 

(i)  X-ray 

(j)  Ambulance 


(k)  Registered  Nurse 
(  I  )  Semi-Private  or  Pri- 
vate Hospital  (not  co- 
vered under  the  Hos- 
pital Service  Act), 
(m)  Loss  of  Limb  or  Sight 
(n)  Accidental  Death 
(o)  Specific  Hospital  Ben- 
efits for  Foreign 
Students. 


PLAN  2  -  COMBINED  ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 

This  covers  all  the  services  offered  by  Plan  1  for  accident 
PLUS  THE  FOLLOWING  SICKNESS  COVERAGE 

•  Surgical  and  Anaesthetist  benefits  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
shown  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Association's  schedule  of  fees  for 
sickness. 

•  Medical  Call  Benefits  —  Pays  your  doctor  from  the  very  first  visit. 

•  Specialist  •  Psychiatrist  •  Chiropractor  •  Osteopath 

•  Chiropodist  (referred). 

•  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  Laboratory  Benefits  9)  Ambulance  Benefits 

•  Maternity  Benefits 

•  Specific  Hospital  Benefits  for  non-resident  and  Overseas  students 


PLAN  1 
ACCIDENT  ONLY 


PLAN  2 
COMBINED 
ACCIDENT  &  SICKNESS 


Student 
$5.00 


Student  &  Family  Student 

$12.00  $29.00 


Student  &  Family 
$69.00 


Administrator  -  John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-4114 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office,  Graduate 
Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices 


tail-a-belt  (tal'a'belt)  n.  a  I 
cloth  belt,  worn  only  by  I 
custom-tailored  men.  Made  I 
from  the  same  material  asl 
the  trousers.  Eight  stylingsj 


X  triple  initials 

X  cloth  suspenders 

Made  cxclusively,LtQr 

CUSTOM  TAILORS 


1^ 


322  King  St.  W..  Toronto 


SUPPORT 
THE 


With  it  you  get  a  "Save  the 
Students"  lapel  button,  free  Gage 
Campus  school  supply  sample,  and 
helpful  booklet  on  "How  to  Study". 
To  get  your  kit  (supply  limited) — 
send  any  insert  or  wrapper  from  a 
Gage  Campus  school  supply  prod- 
uct— with  your  name  and  address 
to:  Gage,  P.O.  Box  1 000,  Willow- 
dale,  Ontario. 

INVESTIGATE 
TOUR  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
DEALER! 

Ask  about  the  Gage  Campus 
Student  Organizer,  the  Student 
Calendar,  the  Redi-line  Exercise 
Books,  Figuring  Pods  and  Refills 
which  give  automatically  correct 
spacing  for  neater  notes,  more  ac- 
curate graphs  and  charts. 


BAN  ERRORS!  i 
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Emotions  flare  over  election  issues 

KINGSTON  (CUP)— Emotions  flared  at  last  week-;}; 
I  end's  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Union  of  Students  over  jj; 
I  student  awareness  of  the  candidates  and  issues  in  the  jjj 
I  forthcoming  provincial  election. 

Members  argued  the  merits  of  a  "negative"  ap- ;;; 
Iproach,  presented  by  York  and  Carleton  Universities  jjj 
]  representatives.  They  proposed  to  "indicate  dissatis-  jjj 
i  faction  with  recent  Ontario  parly  politics."  . 

This  and  another  resolution,  which  derided  "the  ;;; 
j  demeaning  attitude  of  candidates"  to  the  electorate,  jjj 
!  drew  varied  criticisms. 

Terry  Sulyma,  former  member,  of  the  CUS  se-  j;; 
I  cretariat  said  it  was  time  for  "action  now."  He  sug-  jjj 
!  nested  using  leaflets  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  jjj 
"kind  of  garbage  the  politicians  are  talking." 

Delegates  from  York  University  disagreed  with  jj] 
I  his  approach.  In  a  directive  to  help  make  students  | 
\  more  aware,  they  outlined  how  to  set  up  meetings  with  ;;; 
;  candidates  and  how  to  prepare  and  respond  to  a  hostile  jjj 
\  audience. 

The  meeting  discussed  the  Union's  support  of  a  | 
°  candidate  representing  a  student-oriented  stand.  Don  jj; 
!  Posluns  of  McMaster  University  thought  the  only  par-  jj 
Sty  to  support  was  the  NDP,  but  Colin  McKinnon  of  ;;: 
j  Ottawa  disagreed,  saying  the  party  was  doomed  to  fai- ;;; 
j  lure  and  would  lessen  the  chance  of  communication  jj; 
j  with  the  new  government. 

The  only  part  of  the  resolution  receiving  majority  jjj 
j  approval  was  the  document  Mr.  Politician— Tell  Me  jjj 
j  Please,  which  contained  the  responses  of  leading  can-  jjj 
j  didates  to  student  questions. 

McGill  may  restructure  government  | 

MONTREAL   (Special)— A   committee    report   de- ;;; 
manding  wholesale  restructuring  of  the  McGill  Uni  jj; 
versity  government,  has  been  laid  before  the  McGill  j;; 
students  council.  jjj 
It  asks  the  council  to  note  that  existing  structures  jjj 
j  are  "paternalistic  and  undermocratic,"  condemns  the  j;j 
'  'evasion  of  the  basic  issues  by  the  University  govern-  jjj 
j  ment."  and  demands  administration  action  to  demo- jjj 
|  :ratize  these  structures. 

The  report  contained  these  policy  motions: 
— representatives    on    the    Board    of    Governors  jjj 
j  of   the  "different   influential   socio-economic  groups " ;;; 
j  that  the  University  serves; 

— officially  bilingual  board  meetings  with  S'mul-  jjj 
taneous  translation; 

— open  meetings  of  legislative  decision-making  jjj 
j  bodies  and  reasons  given  for  in-camera  meetings; 

— direct  students  council  appointment  of  "any  jjj 
j  and  all"  student  representatives  on  these  bodies. 

Students  form  "dump  Johnson"  pups] 

WASHINGTON  (CUP-CPS)  — There  is  no  national  |j 
\  student  "dump  Johnson"  movement  at  tne  present  jjj 
j  time,  despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  college  stu-  jjj 
j  dent  presidents  and  editors  signed  anti-Jomson  peti-  j;; 
j  lions  this  summer. 

The  group  most  likely  to  form  such  a  movement  jj; 
j  is  the  Alternative  Candidate  Taskforce,  known  as  ACT ;;; 
i  '68.  It  got  its  start  at  last  month's  Nation?!  Student  jjj 
j  Association  Congress,  when  500  delegates  signed  as  jj 
jj  anti-LBJ  petition.  It  was  hoped  that  the  e<  <>rs  would  jj 
jj  become  a  national  campaign. 

Sam  Brown,  leader  of  ACT  '68,  says  that  his  group  jj 
jj  is  not  a  national  movement. 

jj  "We  have  decided  that  the  shape  action  will  take  jj 
jjhas  to  be  determined  in  the  individual  s:  ttei."  says  jj 
jj  Brown. 

j  First  year  pilot  project  at  UBC 

j|  VANCOUVER  (VNS)  —  University  of  British  Colum-  jj 
jjj  bia  faculty  members  Father  Gerald  McGuigan  and  Dr.  j 
S  Ian  Ross  are  leading  a  new  first-year  course,  designed  j 
1  to  avoid  fragmentation  of  knowledge,  combat  alienation  j 
jj:  and  give  students  greater  individual  freedom. 

The  pilot  project,  with  an  enrolment  of  243,  runs  j 
jjj  for  three  years.  Students  and  faculty  members  volunteer  j 
I  for  each  session  of  the  program. 

jjj       Students  are  placed  in  groups  of  25  under  the  guid-  j 
!j:  ance  of  six  faculty  members.  Dr.  Ross  said  eu~'.t  student  j 
jjj  "will  be  called  on  to  collect  and  assess  information  de-  ; 
ihvelop  ideas  and  arguments  and  fosler  the  powers  of  his 
jjj  imagination." 


U  of  T  security  net  traps  lab-coated 
thieves,  earrings  and  piles  of  books 


Since  January  of  this  year,  over  $8,000  in 
cash  and  articles — equipment,  coats,  radios, 
typewriters  —  has  disappeared  from  the  V 
of  T  campus  via  112  thefts. 

"Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  this  loss  is  attri- 
butable to  just  plain  negligence,"  says  Mr. 
Thomas  Lawson,  U  of  T's  Assistant  Safety 
and  Security  Officer. 

The  red-moustached  security  chief,  in  an 
exclusive  Varsity  interview,  emphasized  that 
the  campus  is  "plagued  with  itinerants  who 
lift  things. 

"It  isn't  hard  to  dress  like  a  student,"  he 
added.  "There  are  people  walking  around 
here  in  lab  coats  with  stethoscopes  hanging 
out  of  their  pockets,  and  others  with  brooms, 
making  like  cleaners,  who  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  university." 

When  students  and  staff  are  a  little  care- 
less, these  people  pounce. 

"Hart  House  is  a  prime  example,"  said 
Lawson.  "Fellows  go  in  for  a  little  relaxa- 
tion, and  leave  their  coats  hanging  around 
with  wallets  in  the  pockets.  When  they  come 
back,  the  wallets  are  gone.  The  same  thing 
happens  outside  lecture  halls." 

Some  people,  he  said,  lose  even  their  coats 
that  way.  Others  walk  into  washrooms  to 
wash,  and  then  leave  the  watches  behind 
them.  He  spoke  of  an  American  who  was 
attending  a  symposium  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  who  did  that  very  thing.  This  time, 
the  watch  was  a  $500  Omega,  but  fortunately, 
a  caretaker  was  the  first  person  to  spot  it, 
and  the  watch  and  its  owner  were  reunited. 
The  story  could  easily  have  had  a  different 
ending. 

UNIVERSITY  NOT  IMMUNE 

"People  think,"  said  Lawson,  "that  just 
because  this  is  a  university,  we're  somehow 
immune  to  theft.  That's  just  not  so." 

Secretaries  go  off  for  coffee-breaks,  and 
leave  their  offices  wide  open,  with  purses  on 
the  desks.  Students  working  in  laboratories 
take  a  break,  and  leave  valuable  equipment 
unguarded. 

Residence  students  go  home  on  weekends 
and  leave  their  windows  open.  "In  some 
cases,"  said  the  security  head,  "they  leave 
the  doors  open.  They  return  to  find  their 
typewriters,  tape  recorders  and  personal 
possessions  missing." 

One  one  wall  of  Lawson's  tenth-floor  of- 
fice is  a  big  map  of  the  university,  with  pins 
marking  the  locations  of  all  of  this  year's 
thefts.  There  are  big  clusters  of  pins  at  Sid- 
ney Smith  Hall,  Devonshire  House,  and  the 
chemistry  building.  Other  smaller  clusters 
mark  the  MacLennan  Lab  Building,  the  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  Building,  and  the  Ed- 
ward Johnson  Building. 

The  same  method  is  use  to  pinpoint  a 
theft's  time  of  day  and  day  of  the  week.  11 
a.m.  to  noon,  and  2  to  4  p.m.  are  the  most 
popular  hours  for  the  thieves.  And,  curious- 
ly, "Thursday's  a  very  happy  day  for  crime." 

Just  last  week,  a  man  was  apprehended 
while  helping  himself  to  the  contents  of  an 
unguarded  cash  register  in  the  Lash  Miller 
building.  He  subsequently  admitted  to  16 
wallet  thefts.  And  the  night  before  the  inter- 
view, a  microscope  was  reported  stolen  from 
the  Pharmacy  building.  Thieves  had  already 
made  off  with  eight  other  microscopes  from 
the  Botany  building  earlier. 

SERIAL  NUMBERS  IMPORTANT 

Lawson  urged  U  of  T  personnel— students 
and  staff  —  to  keep  the  serial  numbers  of 
their  typewriters,  microscopes,  cameras,  etc. 
in  a  safe  place.  "It's  incredible  how  these 
things  pop  up,"  he  said.  Some  turn  up  in 
city  pawn-shops;  one  Erindale  college  type- 
writer was  discovered  in  Montreal. 

Lawson  told  of  a  "minister"  who  was 
picked  up  "by  sheer  fluke"  in  Montreal.  The 
reverend  had  some  Devonshire  House  books 
in  his  possession,  as  well  as  a  key  to  the 
place. 

The  security  chief,  who  learned  his  trade 
in  the  British  colonial  service  in  Africa  and 


India,  produced  an  identification  card  sim- 
ilar to  the  U  of  T  library  cards.  He  said  that 
every  employee  of  the  Physical  Plant  Depart- 
ment has  an  ID  card  like  it,  produceable  on 
demand  at  any  time  while  the  emplovee  is 
in  the  building.  Each  card  has  an  individual 
number,  and  no  two  cards  with  the  same 
number  are  ever  issued. 

"This  way,"  said  Lawson,  "if  someone 
sees  a  suspicious-looking  character  walking 
around  with  a  pipe  over  his  shoulder,  he  can 
quickly  verify  the  stranger's  right  to  be 
there." 

At  present,  the  wheels  are  in  motion  to 
see  that  every  member  of  the  university  staff 
has  a  card  like  this. 

BOOKS,  BOOKS,  BOOKS 

During  the  interview,  Lawson  pointed  to 
three  hardcover  textbooks  which  had  been 
found  and  turned  in  to  his  office.  They  were 
all  in  good  condition,  and  had  list  prices 
totalling  about  $20. 

"In  the  police  office,  we  have  nearly  a 
thousand  more,"  he  said.  "It's  getting  to 
seem  like  we're  in  competition  with  the  lib- 
rary. We  also  have  briefcases,  umbrellas  by 
the  hundred,  galoshes,  rings,  earrings,  rain- 
coats —  you  name  it,  we've  got  it. 

"We  pick  up  25  to  30  books  a  week,  yet  no- 
one  ever  reports  a  stolen  book.  One  guy  had 
his  name  in  the  book.  We  called  his  place 
three  or  four  times  and  left  a  message.  He 
never  showed. 

"We  kept  one  set  of  five  excellent  Astron- 
omy books  for  18  months.  Final'y  we  gave 
them  to  Dr.  MacRae  for  his  library.  We  nev- 
er get  any  claimants  for  these  things." 

He  said  that  students  who  lose  their  books 
or  other  valuables  should  go  to  the  police 
lost-and-found  in  the  Borden  Building  at  563 
Spadina  and  report  the  loss.  "It's  cluttering 
the  place  up,"  he  cried  desperately. 

Valuables  are  handed  over  to  Metro  police 
for  safe  keeping,  and  Lawson  pointed  out 
that  the  finder  of  any  unclaimed  valuable  is 
entitled  to  a  sizeable  percentage  of  the  re- 
ceipt when  the  item  is  sold  at  a  public 
auction. 

As  for  book  stealing,  none  has  been 
reported  this  fall  by  the  Bookstore,  though 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  it  when  summer 
school  opened.  Lawson  has  given  up  on  the 
library:  "There's  not  much  we  can  do;  the 
numbers  are  too  great." 

There  have  been  no  night  break-ins  on 
campus  this  year.  Burglar  alarms  are  in  use 
where  valuable  equipment  is  installed.  Scar- 
boro  College,  too,  is  "very  quiet.  It's  one 
building,  and  much  easier  to  control.  Here, 
some  buildings  have  six  entrances." 

OTHER  CRIME 

Last  year,  an  unknown  person  who  had 
access  to  the  names  of  students  receiving 
grants  phoned  some  of  them,  asking  for  the 
number  of  their  grant  and  the  bank  they 
were  using.  Some  foolish  ones  gave  him 
the  information,  and  he  was  able  to  draw 
substantial  sums  of  money  from  a  couple  of 
accounts.  He  was  nearly  caught  at  a  bank 
counter,  but  managed  to  escape  in  time. 

Last  winter,  too,  a  girl  was  attacked  on  St. 
George  St.  as  she  was  walking  home  to 
Whitney  Hall.  Her  handbag  was  ripped  from 
her  hand,  but  a  suspect  was  nabbed  near 
Bloor  St.  The  U  of  T  police  increased  t  h  e 
numbers  on  their  evening  shift  after  that. 

Lawson  acknowledged  that  the  campus  is 
"not  terribly  well  lit"  at  night,  but  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  women  to 
walk  home  alone.  "They  can  walk  in  pairs 
or  in  groups,"  he  said. 

He  said  also  that  there  have  been  some 
cases  of  indecent  exposure  near  womens' 
residences,  but  that  policing  here  is  hamper- 
ed by  the  girls'  reluctance  to  report. 

He  returned  to  the  more  prevalent  campus 
crime,  theft:  "We're  fortunate,  really,  in  thai 
we  don't  lose  more. 

"And  we  wouldn't  even  lose  as  much  as 
we  do  if  people — students  and  staff— would 
just  look  after  their  personal  possessions.' 


WHERE  IS  IT  AT? 

CONVOCATION  HALL 

1  P.M.,  TODAY 

JUDGE 

The  Candidates  who'll  speak  for  YOU 
for  the  next  five  years. 


WARMING! 

TO:  ALL  CLERICAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EMPLOYEES 

— If  you  enjoy  debating  with  your  superior  about  a  raise  in  pay; 

— If  you  don't  mind  having  your  job  loosely  outlined  so  that  addi- 
tional duties  and  responsibilities  are  informally  given  to  you; 

—If  you  honestly  believe  that  joining  an  Association  is  beneath  you 
(even  though  Doctors,  Lawyers,  High  School  Teachers,  Engineers,  and 
University  Professors  have  their  own  Associations); 

— If  you  really  don't  care  about  your  job  and  the  working  conditions 
that  go  along  with  it; 

Then,  please  don't  join  The  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario  (Inc.). 

We  can't  do  anything  for  you. 

However,  if  you  do  not  agree  or  sympathize  with  the  above  state- 
ments, write  or  telephone  us  at  15  St.  Mary  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario, 
telephone  927-6950,  and  we  will  arrange  your  membership. 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 

BY 

GERALD 
CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 

Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

A  Centennial  Professor  for  October 
ARNOLD  SMITH 

Secretory-General  of  the  Commonwealth 

CANADA  AND  THE 
NEW  COMMONWEALTH 

Wednesday,  October  4,  at  8.30  p.m. 

CONVOCATION  HALL 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


STUDENTS  ! 


STUDENTS  I 


BREAKFAST  -  LUNCH  -  AFTER  CLASSES  -  DINNER 
STEAK  -  CHICKEN  -  SHRIMP  -  SANDWICHES 
HAMBURGERS  -  LUNCHEON  SPECIALS  -  DANCING  ! 

THE  INNOVATION  RESTAURANT 

220  BLOOR  ST.  W. 
UPSTAIRS  &  DOWNSTAIRS  (At  Daddy's) 
WHERE  STUDENTS  GO  TO  DINE 
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CONFERENCE 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WORLD  ORDER: 


APPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  AT 

SAC  OFFICE 

MUST  BE  RETURNED  BY  5  P.M. 
OCTOBER  11 


BLUES  DEFEND  DEFOE 


CLASSIFIED 


DONT  BE  A  STAY  AT  HOME  because 
of  ,  .  unwanted  hair  .  .  .  removed 
permanently  from  face,  arms,  and  legs 
bv  European  trained  cosmeticion.  Ero 
Clinic  Bloor/Bay  57  Bloor  Street  West, 
Suite  225.  

TUITION:  English,  Philosophy,  Compa- 
rative Literatures  Guidance.  U  or  T 
thesis,  P.H.D.  Seven  years'  teach- 
ing high-school,  university.  Group,  in- 
□ividuol:  odjustoble  fees;  near  campus; 
1:10  p.m.  Jim  222-7839;  481-8B39. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Sena  or  Dhone 
today  tor  tree  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  ond  Co.. 
13)  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416.  921-7702. 

DISSECTING  KITS!  Ingrom  and  Bell. 
$7  63  or  $5.71  (elsewhere  S9.50  or 
S6.50)  Room  128,  Medical  Building 
1:10  p.m.  this  week.  Please  bring 
exact  amount.  ($8.00  or  $6.00\ 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
'Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet." 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magozine,  86 
Avenue  Rd,  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
date  ond  place  of  morriage. 

GIRL  WANTED:  Must  be  well  groomed, 
willingness  to  learn  more  important 
than   experience.    Hours   adaptable  to 

school  schedule.  (Commission.)  Phone 
635-9803.  Mrs.  Smythe.  

FANTASTIC  MACHINE  for  sale  -  1961 
Envoy  Wagon  —  well  serviced.  Phone 
241-1289  after  5:30  p.m. 

DAY  NURSERY— 7.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Subway  at  Spadina.  Nondenominational. 
Wolmer  Rd.  Baptist  Church.  924-0545. 
COMFORTABLE  room  in  private  home 
on  Avenue  Road  bus  line.  For  one  or 
two  male  students.  Full  breakfast  pro- 
vided. 481-5596  evenings. 


EMBASSY  BILLIARDS 

82  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 


Varsity 
Guys 
and 
Gals 


PLEASE  BE  OUR  GUESTS 

Bring  this  coupon  and  play  1  free  game  (30  minutes)  of 
billiards  in  Canada's  most  beautiful  billiard  lounge  at 
any  of  the  following  times: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  -  3-12  p.m. 
Saturdays  &  Sundays  -  12  noon  -  8  p.m. 

Good  only  for  1  game  per  person  per  day. 
This  introductory  offer  open  until  Nov.  f. 


Address:   

Telephone:   .  Faculty: 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

FERRY  BOAT  DANCE 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6th 

ALCOHOLIC    BEVERAGES    WILL    BE  AVAILABLE 


njoy  three  fun-filled  hours  cruising  around  Toronlo  Harbour 
on  an   Island  Ferry. 


30AT   LEAVES   9  00   PJv\.  SHARP 

BOARDING  AT  8:30 


Featuring   KEN   DEAN  and  his 

DIXIELAND  ALL-STARS 

AND  A    SING  ALONG 


NOTE:  The  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  the  consumption 
o*  alcoholic  beverages  by  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

THIS  WILL  BE  STRICTLY  ENFORCED 

Tickets:  $3.00/Couple  On  Sale  at  S.A.C.  Office  Now 


Monaster  here  for  crucial  season  opener 


McMaster  Marauders  in- 
vade the  back  campus  this 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock  for  a 
soccer  match  that  can  al- 
ready be  called  crucial.  For 
the  past  three  years  Maraud- 
ers have  finished  as  runners- 
up  to  Blues — a  situation  they 
would  dearly  love  to  remedy. 

Varsity  have  always  had 


their  problems  against  Mac, 
but  they  have  usually  man- 
aged to  tie  or  eke  out  a  slim 
victory.  Blues'  good  fortune, 
however,  can't  go  on  forever, 
and  unless  they  produce  up 
to  their  ability  against  Mac, 
they  could  get  themselves  in 
trouble. 
Losing  this  opener  would 


S.A.C.  Representatives 
Fall  Elections  1967 

VOTING: 

(A)  NEW,  S.G.S.,  PHYS.  ED.,  O.C.E. 

OPEN 

Wednesday  October  4th  -  9:00  AM. 
CLOSE 

Wednesday  October  4th  -  3:15  PM. 

(B)  VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

OPEN 

Thursday  October  5th  -  9:00  AM. 
CLOSE 

Thursday  October  5th  -  4:10  PM. 


put  Varsity  in  a  hole.  Mc- 
Master is  sure  to  beat  West- 
ern and  Guelph,  and  Water- 
loo is  an  unknown  force,  be- 
ing a  first  year  member  of 
the  league.  Blues  could  end 
up  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  going  to  Hamilton  in  No- 
vember having  to  win  by  a 
wide  margin  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  Bill  Dafoe  tro- 
phy. 

But  that  is  looking  too  far 
ahead.  Let's  look  at  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Blues  will  field  essentially 
the  same  team  that  defeated 
Scarboro  on  Saturday.  Also, 
they  will  have  their  rookies 
John  Gero  and  Jim  Laverty 
playing  for  and  not  against 
them.  The  lineup  offers  no 
obvious  weaknesses  and,  in- 
deed, coach  Glass  has  had 
troubles  deciding  which  ele 
ven  to  start. 

So,  on  paper.  Blues  should 
be  considered  favourites,  not 
only  to  win  this  afternoon's 
game,  but  also  to  win  the 
league  championship.  And 
vet.  having  the  better  team 
on  paper  means  nothing,  as 
Chicago  and  Montreal  found 
out  in  last  year's  Stanley 
Cup  playoffs.  Heart  and  de- 
sire won.  You  have  been 
warned.  Blues! 

■Corner  Kicks 

Blues  have  an  impressive 
total  of  25  years  of  intercol- 
legiate experience  among 
them,  more  than  likely  a 
high  in  the  league. 


ON  NORTH  AMERICAN  TOUR! 


the 


COPENHAGEN  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 

IN 

A  CONCERT  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC 

WITH  THE 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 


Saturday,  October  4th 

8:30  p.m.  in  the 

GREAT  HALL,  HART  HOUSE 


Tickets  $1.50  -  Students 
(2/A.T.L.  card)  $2.00  -  Others 

Available  -  Hall  Porter 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

HART  HOUSE  DANCE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7th  9:00  P.M. 

FEATURING 

EARL  PARNES  -  THE  DELTAS 
LEN  MOSS  -  KEN  JONES 

TICKETS:  $2.50  COUPLE 

ON  SALE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
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SEASON  OPENS  TODAY 


Rugger  teams  win  and  tie  in  Michigan 


Varsity's  rugger  firsts 
whipped  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  9-3 
on  Saturday.  Blues  were  led 
by  the  fine  kicking  of  Bill 
Kyle  who  notched  two  field 
goals  and  the  equally  splen- 
did footwork  of  Andy  Gib- 
son. 

Gibson  booted  a  running 
drop  kick  from  thirty  yards 
in  front  of  the  Wolverines' 
goal.  Such  a  feat  is  compai- 
able  to  a  home-run  in  base- 
ball. 

Despite  their  long  bus  trip 
Blues  dominated  most  of 
the  play  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond halves.  They  built  up  a 
9-0  lead  before  Michigan  re- 


covered their  poise  and  coun- 
ted their  only  score,  a  field 
goal.  Blues  might  have  wid- 
ened their  margin  but  for 
the  tiring  bus  trip.  They  lost 
momentum  late  in  the  last- 
half  to  permit  Michigan  to 
get  on  the  scoreboard. 

The  Toronto-Michigan  af- 
fair had  been  an  annual 
event  except  for  the  past 
two  years.  Previous  matches 
have  always  been  marked 
by  tough  tackling  and  ro- 
bust passing. 

This  year  Toronto  benefit- 
ted in  the  scrum  from  their 
excellent  hooking.  With  this 
win  behind  their  backs  Var- 
sity should  gain  new  confi- 


Zimmerman  wins  marathon 


The  steady  tennis  ot  Mike 
Zimmerman  finally  brought 
him  a  long-sought  victory  in 
[he  interfac  finals  yesterday 
afternoon.  Perennial  brides- 
maid Zimmerman  needed  ali 
his  resources,  however,  in  a 
three  hour  Donnybrook  with 
Paul  Kent,  finally  triumph- 
ing 4-6,  4-6,  6-3,  7-5,  6-0. 

Kent's  impressive  net 
game  had  his  opponent  oft 
balance  for  the  first  two  sets, 
but  with  the  score  3-2  in  the 
third,  Zimmerman  began  to 
prevail  and  took  the  set  6-3. 

Kent  made  what  proved  to 
be  his  last  "stand  in  the 
fourth  set,  surging  to  leads 
of  2-0  and  4-2  before  Zim- 
merman once  again  resumed 
control  and  slipped  past  his 
adversary  7-5. 

The  pace  of  the  match 
took  its  toll  in  the  fifth  set, 
as  the  weary  Kent's  game 
fell  apart  completely.  It  was 
strictly  no  contest  with  the 
still-fresh  Zimmerman  win- 
ning 6-0  to  take  his  first  net 
title. 

Zimmerman  qualified  for 
the  final  by  defeating  un- 
seeded Rudy  Knobloch  8-6, 

6-  1,  while  Kent  squeaked  by 
sixth  seed  Frank  Blyth  7-5, 

7-  5. 

Quarter-final  action  saw 
Blyth  over  third  seed  T  o  in 
Borecky  2-6,  6-0,  6-3,  ana 
Knobloch  over  fourth  seed 
Don  Steele.  Paul  Kent  took 
Les  Primer  6-1,  6-2,  and  Mike 
Zimmerman  defeated  Har- 
vey Derringlon  handily  t>--, 
6-2. 

This  year's  Varsity  tennis 
team  will  be  made  up  ot  the 
two  finalists,  plus  two  oth.rs 
selected  through  the  chal- 
lenge matches  also  held  yes- 
terday.   Frank    Blyth  beat 

Buchanan  wins 

New  arrival  Don  Buchanan 
(SGS)  almost  lost  the  inter- 
fac golf  crown  by  arriving 
late  for  his  match  at  the 
Oakdale  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  Hastily  joining  his 
party  on  the  links  the  former 
member  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  at  St.  Andrew's  Scot- 
land, went  on  to  record  a  36 
hole  score  of  153,  to  take 
number  one  spot  on  the  Var- 
sity team.  Other  members  of 
of  the  team  are  Brian  Hou- 
ston (PHE)  who  recorded  a 
156,  George  Scott  (Vic),  with 
a  158  and  Rick  Luscombe 
(Eng),  159. 


Don  Steele  to  take  one  berth 
on  the  team,  while  the 
fourth  position  will  be  filled 
from  among  Rudy  Knob- 
loch, Tom  Borecky  and  Har- 
vey Derrington. 


dence  in  their  quest  for  the 
Turner  Trophy,  currently 
held  by  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Observers 
were  particularly  impressed 
by  the  tackling  of  Paul  Hen- 
ry. This  along  with  Gibson's 
and  Kyle's  kicking  should 
provide  a  strong  basis  for 
this  year's  side. 

In  other  action  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Varsity  seconds  tied 
Michigan  seconds  3-3.  Bobby 
Noble  supplied  an  uncon- 
verted try  to  gain  the  dead- 
lock. 

This  season  Toronto  will 
enter  two  teams  into  Inter- 
collegiate competition.  It 
the  West  Division,  Tcuonto 
meets  York,  McMaster,  Wes- 
tern, and  Guelph.  The  season 
begins  today  at  York. 

The  firsts  will  compete  in 
the  East  Division  against 
RMC,  McGill  and  Queens. 
Fisrt  game  is  here  on  Satur- 
day against  McGill  Redmen, 


CAREERS  IN 

—  Personnel  Administration 

—  Management  Analysis 

—  Foreign  Service 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Representatives  of  the  Public  Service  of  Canada 

1.00  P.M.      —      2.00  P.M. 

Tuesday,  October  10th,  1967 

Room  1071       Sidney  Smith  Building 

Representatives  will  also  be  available  for  individual 
consultation  concerning  career  opportunities  from: 

9.00  A.M.     —  NOON 
2.30  P.M.     —     4.30  P.M. 
Tuesday,  October  10th,  1967 
45  Wilcox  Avenue 

For  more  information  see  the  booklet  "Public  Admini- 
strators and  Foreign  Service  Officers"  available  at  your 
Placement  Office. 


INTERFACULTY  TRACK  MEET 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1967 

1:30  P.M.  STADIUM 

Entries  are  now  being  accepted  at  the  Intramural 
Office,  Room  106,  Hart  House. 

Events  and  time  schedule: 


1:50 
2:00 
2:15 
2:25 
2:30 
2:40 
2:50 
3:05 
3:15 
3:40 
4:00 
4:15 


440  yd.  Hurdles  —  Final;  Discus;  Pole  Vault; 
Broad  Jump. 
.  100  yds.  —  Heals 
120  yd.  Hurdles  —  Heats 
100  yds.  —  Finals;  Shot  Put;  High  Jump. 
880  yds.  —  Final 
220  yds.  —  Heats 
1  Mile 

220  yds.  —  Final;  Javelin;  Hop-Slep  Jump 

440  yds.  —  Final 

3  Miles 
.  120  yd.  Hurdles  —  Final 

Sprint  Relay  (4  «  110  yds). 
.  Mile  Relay  (4  x  440) 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

BASKETBALL 

Sign  up  for  Interfaculty  Basketball  at  your  college  or  faculty  from 
October  4-10.  Practices  begin  October  17th.  Important  meeting  of 
Basketball  representatives  and  managers  on  October  11th  at  5:00  p.m. 
Room  304,  Benson  Building.  Please  bring  team  lists.  Those  wishing  to 
referee  games  please  call  Shirley  Wouters  278-1849. 

CURLING 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all  curling  representatives  on  Thursday, 
October  5th  at  5:15  p.m.  In  the  lecture  room  of  the  Benson  Building. 
Make  sure  your  faculty  or  college  is  represented. 

ETHNIC  DANCE  CLUB  Men  Wanted  —  Co-Ed  International  Dancing  _ 
Classes  in  Dance  5tudio,  Room  219,  Thursdays  at  5. 


DIP  TIMES  BENSON  BUILDING 

2,  Thurs.  1-2  ant)  7-9,  Fri.   1-2  and  4-5. 


Week  Oct.  2-6 
Mon,   12-2,  Tues 


STUDENT  FOOTBALL  TICKETS 

ON  SALE  AT  VARSITY  STADIUM 
GATE  8,  DEVONSHIRE  PLACE 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

FROM  10:00  A.M.  TO  6:00  P.M. 

MCGILL  AT  VARSITY 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  2:00  P.M. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES-WEEK  OF  OCT.  10 


FOOTBALL 


Wed.          1 1 

4.00 

Eost 

Trin 

Med 

4  00 

West 

Vic 

St.M. 

Thur.  12 

4.00 

East 

'Jew 

vs 

Phorm 

4.00 

West 

Eng  in 

vs 

PHE 

Fri.  13 

4.00 

Eost' 

U.C. 

vs 

Dent 

OFFICIATING  ASSIGNMENTS  WILL  BE  MADE  AT  RULES  CLINIC  OCT. 

SOCCER 

Tues,  Oct.  10 

12.30 

North 

Vic.  II 

New 

Letkos 

4  15 

North 

Med.  B 

Em  man 

P.kulyk 

Wed.          1 1 

12  30 

North 

Innis 

vs 

Dent 

Hobbs 

12.30 

Trin 

Sr.  Eng. 

U.C. 

Liepa 

4.15 

North 

Knox 

vs 

Phorm 

Bordonol 

Thur.  12 

12.30 

North 

Arch 

PHE.  B 

Smilh 

4.15 

North 

Jr.  Eng. 

Med.  A 

Nepctiuk 

Fri.              1 3 

12.30 

North 

Vic.  1 

vs 

PHE.  A 

Simmcnd! 

12-.  30 

Trin 

Trin.  A 

vs 

St.M. 

Leventis 

4.15 

North 

Low 

Grod.  Stud 

LACROSSE 

Wed.  Oct.  1 1 

1.00 

St.M 

vs 

Vic.  1 

Thur.          1 2 

1.00 

Low 

vs 

PHE.  A 

7.00 

Med. 

A 

Knox 

Fri.  13    1.00       Vic.  II  vs    rt\t.  o 

OFFICIATING  ASSIGNMENTS  WILL  BE  MAILED  OUT. 
MORE  REFEREES  ARE  URGENTLY  REQUIRED. 
VOLLEVBALL  ROUND  ROBIN  TOURNAMENT  ■  Wed.  Oct.   11:   5.00  1c 
7.00  p.m  For  teems  wishing  to  try  out  for  the  Interfaculty  L„gue. 
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REMEMBERS  LAST  YEAR 


Murphy  worries  about  McGill  Redmen 


Varsity  Blues  continue  to 
provoke  the  smile  of  'Lady 
Luck'  this  season,  as  they 
have  yet  to  suffer  a  serious 
injury.  Only  halfback  John 
Gordon  with  a  pinched 
nerve,  and  impressive  rockic 
lineman  Larry  Lukas  with  a 
badly  bruised  hip  failed  to 
survive  the  Western  game  in 
healthy  condition.  Neither 
are  expected  to  miss  more 
than  a  game,  if  that. 

Despite  the  prospect  of  an 
easy  victory  in  the  home 
opener  against  McGill  Red- 
men,  coach  Ron  Murphy  is 
not  completely  wreathed  in 
smiles.  He  remembers  too 
well  what  happened  last 
year. 

Although  they  scored  two 


relatively  relaxing  victories 
on  the  scoreboard,  Blues 
were  mauled  physically  by 
the  well-conditioned  Red- 
men.  All  their  momentum 
was  knocked  out,  and  they 
squeaked  home  only  a  sha- 
dow of  the  team  that  began 
the  season  by  whalloping 
Queen's  and  Western. 

Redmen  coach,  Tom  Moo- 
ney,  is  a  stickler  on  tough- 
ness and  conditioning.  His 
team  may  lose,  but  the  op- 
position usually  feel  the 
pangs  of  combat  for  some 
time  afterward. 

"They'll  be  a  tough  club," 
warns  Murphy.  "They're 
quite  capable  of  leaving  a 
few  bruises  behind  them." 

Although    they    may  be 


ARMIE  CAREFOOTE 


MIKE  RAHAM 


PIGSKIN  PREVIEW 


WESTERN  MUSTANGS 


Mustangs  face  tough  rebuilding  job 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Sports  Editor 

TEAM  NAME:  University  of  Western  Ontario  Mustangs. 

COLORS:  Purple  and  White 

HEAD  COACH:  John.  P.  Metros 

ASSISTANT  COACHES:  Jerry  Gonser,  Gorry  Smith 

HOME  FIELD:  J.  W.  Little  Memorial  Stadium,  London 

Ontario. 

SEATING  CAPACITY:  10,000 

1966  SIFL  RECORD:  2  victories,  4  defeats  (3rd  place). 

1966  REVIEW 

Western  Mustangs  headed  into  the  1966 
season  determined  to  wreak  revenge  on 
University  of  Toronto  Blues  for  marring 
their  first  place  finish  the  year  before. 
Mustangs  had  finished  first  with  a  5-1 
record  but  their  one  loss  was  to  Blues, 
forcing  a  playoff  for  the  Yates  Cup  which 
Varsity  won  21-16. 

But  Stangs  late  season  lapse  of  the 
year  before  seemed  to  continue  through- 
out 1966.  They  moved  into  Toronto  for 
the  league  opener  steeped  with  the  scent 
of  (exhibition)  victory.  They  left  bearing 
the  ignominious  aroma  of  humiliation,  los- 
ing to  Blues  45-7. 

Munificent  McGill  Redmen  kindly  do- 
nated the  next  game  to  the  stumbling 
Stangs,  24-8,  but  Queen's  came  the  fol- 
lowing week  to  schrunch  the  Western 
waffle  24-9.  And  the  return  match  at  King- 
ston was  simply  no  contest  as  Gaels  roll- 
ed and  rolled  over  Metras'  dispirited 
horsemen  until  the  game  ended  at  33-0. 

Western  salvaged  some  satisfaction  in 
their  next  two  games.  But  overall,  Mus- 
tangs' performance  was  a  definite  disap- 
pointment to  their  old  mentor,  John 
Metras. 

1967  PREVIEW 

It's  a  rebuilding  year  for  coach  Metras. 

Gone  from  Western  are  no  less  than  21 
lettermen.  Affected  most  is  the  offensive 
backfield  where  only  quarterback  Bob  Is- 
rael remains.  Metras  is  faced  with  replac- 
ing such  illustrious  ball  players  as  full- 
back Dave  Garland,  half-back  Robbie 
Campbell,  Art  Froese,  and  Larry  Bur- 
ridge. 

Last  Saturday  against  Blues,  he  seemed 
to  have  an   adequate   replacement  in 


rookie  fullback  Dave  Farmer,  but  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  anyone  else  of  note. 
Despite  Metras'  protestations,  passing 
seems  to  be  the  main  weakness  in  the 
attack.  Israel  has  yet  to  show  competence 
through  the  air,  and  a  weak  offensive  line 
affords  him  little  protection. 

Also  gone  to  Mac  is  defensive  halfback 
Vern  Lucyk  who  specialized  in  kickoff 
and  punt  returns,  always  a  Metras  team 
strong  point.  In  fact,  Western  will  prob- 
ably threaten  more  this  year  running 
back  kicks  than  from  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. 

Defensively  the  club  appears  porous 
especially  on  pass  defense.  All-star  line- 
man John  Tasker  has  graduated  along 
with  Lucyk,  Dave  Oswald,  and  Robin 
Wearing  in  the  defensive  backfield,  and 
linemen  Doug  Mitchell,  Mike  Armstrong 
and  Bill  Brodbrooke. 

Dennis  Walker  is  back  as  the  team's 
punter  while  veteran  Colosimo  takes  over 
the  field  goal  and  convert  chores  from 
Froese  and  Mitchell. 

OUTLOOK 

With  very  few  experienced  football 
players  on  his  team  this  year.  Coach  Me- 
tras can  hope  for  nothing  better  than  a 
third  place  finish.  In  Saturday's  exhibi- 
tion game,  Mustangs  were  knocked 
around  pretty  hard  by  Blues.  Only  along 
the  ground  did  they  show  any  ability  at 
all,  and  Blues  cut  that  off  in  the  second 
half  as  there  was  no  threat  through  the 
air  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  rushing 
game. 

Both  Queen's  and  Blues  will  probably 
move  the  ball  at  will  against  Stangs 
game  but  inexperienced  defense. 

Western  should  have  enough  to  edge 
out  McGill  for  third  place,  but  that's  as 
high  as  they  can  hope  to  go.  Next  year, 
when  the  horde  of  rookies  have  had  a 
year  under  their  belt,  Western  will  be 
tough. 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  four-part  series.) 
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tough,  Redmen  certainly 
aren't  dangerous.  Last  jear, 
their  offense  was  weak;  this 
year  it  is  worse,  with  all- 
stars  Pete  Howlett  and  Al 
Schrieber  missing  plus  quar- 
terback Robin  McNeil.  On 
Saturday,  McGill  dropped  a 
7-2  decision  to  lowly  St.  Ma- 
ry's College. 

Murphy  was  pleased  with 
Blues'  second  half  showing 
against  Western,  crediting  it 
to  halftime  adjustments,  and 
mainly  to  the  simple  fact 
"they  got  angry."  The  offen- 
sive line,  led  by  Arnie  Care- 
foote  and  Don  Rogers,  be- 
came crisp  with  their  block- 
ing for  the  first  time  this 
season,  and  backs,  Mike  Ra- 
ham  and  Wolfgang  Gut,  be- 
gan to  eat  up  the  yardage. 
Blues  ended  with  175  yards 
rushing. 

Blues'  starting  lineup  will 
not  be  announced  until 
Thursday  night.  Mean- 
while says  Murphy,  "I  think 
we  need  improvement  in  all 
departments.  Our  defense 
was  good  Saturday  but  it 
still  allowed  too  many  yards 
alons  the  ground." 

BLUENOTES:  Glen  Markie 
is  still  limping  from  a  nagg- 
ing ankle  injury. 


mickleburgh 

The  following  'piece-de-resistance'  was  received  by  my 
humble  self  in  mysterious  circumstances  which  I  dare  not 
to  reveal  on  pain  of  Cards  losing  in  four  straight. 

Hockey?  What  about  baseball?  This  is  the  question  that 
is  gnawing  into  my  red-blooded  American  guts.  My  heart 
aches  for  a  fist-swinging,  purple-veined  semi-melee  over  the 
basic  questions  of  human  reality.  Was  Sandy  Koufax  the 
greatest  pitcher  of  all  time?  Are  the  Cincinnati  Reds  a  com- 
munist front  organization?  Was  Babe  Ruth  really  a  sissy? 

Oh  —  /  know  you  have  a  real  live  farm  club  here  in 
Toronto  —  but  —  baseball  isn't  number  one  here.  In  fact,  a 
very  reliable  Armenian  gypsy  gave  me  the  inside  scoop.  As 
far  as  popularity  in  Canada  goes,  baseball  is  tied  for  133rd 
place  with  submarine  race  watching  in  the  back  seats  of 
Volkswagens, 

I've  yet  to  meet  a  real  baseball  fan;  someone  who  is 
having  surgery  done  on  his  larynx  so  he  can  sound  like 
Casey  Stengel,  has  tatooed  the  blueprint  of  Yankee  Stadium 
deeply  into  his  chest  (covering  his  ex-girl's  name),  and  has 
traded  his  kid  sister  for  an  autographed  picture  of  Stan 
Musial's  barber. 

Now  —  don't  say  I'm  just  a  bigoted  Yank  who  knows 
baseball  and  nothing  else,  I'm  a  hockey  fan  too.  I  even 
heard  about  Montreal  winning  the  Stanfield  Cup  in  your 
World  Series.  And  I  even  know  about  your  great  Toronto 
scorer  —  Benny  Hull  —  or  is  it  Hall?  Americans  are  not 
totally  ignorant  of  hockey.  If  you  look  carefully  enough 
into  the  sports  sections  of  our  newspapers  you  can  find 
NHL  scores:  4-2,  1-0.  3-1,  although  they  don't  always  men- 
tion the  team  that  played. 

Who  understands  my  plight?  Do  we  have  enough  base- 
ball nuts  to  start  an  underground?  I'll  be  walking  around 
town  in  a  uniform  I  stripped  off  the  St.  Louis  Cardinal  bat- 
boy  during  a  mild  riot  at  an  exhibition  game.  lust  plant 
your  feet  and  swing  an  imaginary  bat  into  the  smog-filled 
air.  I'll  take  that  as  a  sign  you're  interested  in  joining  —  or 
else  that  you  need  psychiatric  care.  In  either  case,  you're 
the  man  I'm  looking  for. 

Well  —  /  have  to  break  off  now.  The  Mets  are  playing 
a  big  game  in  their  battle  to  capture  last  place.  It  all  starts 
in  two  hours  and  I  want  to  make  sure  my  radio  is  warmed 
up.  Dennis  Chornoma 

Well  now,  that's  a  right  fine  thing,  Dennis  m'boy,  be- 
longs in  Cooperstown,  I'd  say.  Sorta  seems  appropriate  too, 
what  with  St.  Louis  and  the  no-way  Bosox  fencing  off  in 
today's  inaugural  of  baseball's  autumn  classic.  (As  a  card- 
carrying  member  of  the  Cliche  Club  of  Canada  and  a  una- 
nimous choice  for  its  illustrious  Hall  of  Hackney,  the  phrase 
'W-r-d  S-r-i-s'  must  never  trimmer  from  my  lips  nor  dribble 
from  my  pen.  Forever  and  forever,  amen,  it  shall  be  deeply 
intoned  "autumn  classic".) 

As  it  happens,  I'm  a  baseball  bug  from  way  back.  Ever 
since  Podres  and  the  loveable  Bums  murdered  the  proud 
Yankees  in  '55  I've  watched  games,  accumulated  stats,  play- 
ed pepper,  and  carried  out  faithfully  all  the  further  fanati- 
cisms of  a  true  fool  follower.  I  even  wrote  to  Harmon  Kille- 
brew,  and  participated  in  APBA.  (By  the  way,  first  person 
to  tell  me  what  APBA  is  will  receive  a  pair  of  ducats  gratis 
to  the  McGill  game.) 

So  while  it  may  not  be  part  of  the  Varsity  beat,  (any- 
way the  Review  writes  reams  of  rhetoric  on  off-campus  top- 
ics, why  not  the  sportsies?)  I'd  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  call  Cardinals  in  the  'autumn  classic'  in  five  games.  Any- 
one wishing  to  argue,  please  call  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
night.  But  not  during  the  afternoon.  Once  the  game  starts, 
my  body  methodically  manufactures  an  immense  "Do  Not 
Disturb"  sign  which  is  rigidly  enforced  to  the  point  of  in- 
sanity. Go  away,  you  here. 

Tight  track  meet  shapes  up 


By  RICH  PYNE 

After  fairly  even  showings 
by  several  schools  at  the  Mc- 
Master  Invitational  track 
meet,  the  only  means  left  by 
which  to  forecast  the  out- 
come of  the  upcoming  OQAA 
meeting  is  a  good  old  ouije 
board. 

Blues  picked  up  three 
firsts,  one  on  the  track  and 
two  on  the  field  as  John  Loa- 
ring  coasted  to  victory  in  a 
4:22  mile,  Gord  Homer  lobb- 
ed the  javelin  a  distant  192' 
2"  and  Dave  Arnold,  a  tran- 
sfer from  Stanford  won  his 
specialty    the    discus.  Ron 


Field  was  third  in  the  mile 
with  4:33  while  defending 
OQAA  champion  Bill  Watts 
hurled  the  javelin  a  fourth 
place  174'. 

Elsewhere  on  the  track 
Waterloo's  Pan-Am  member 
Bob  Finlay  eased  to  victory 
with  a  14:14  three  mile. 

In  the  half-mile  Queen's 
Dave  Ellis  had  no  trouble 
winning  in  1:57. 

Varsity's  only  other  com- 
petitors were  a  pair  of  high 
jumpers,  Brian  Penney  and 
John  Hilliard  who  both  made 
it  over  5'  8"  for  a  fifth  place 
finish. 


Student  power  approved  by  Arts  faculty  council 

...     .  rinH.r  «.„  .        slons  011  course  content  »r»  r,„„l 


By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

Students  are  to  be  given 
a  say  in  the  decision  of  the 
arts  and  science  faculty. 

This  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple at  a  closed  meeting  of 
the  arts  faculty  council  Mon- 
day and  confirmed  by  arts 
Dean  A.  D.  Allen  yesterday. 

The  matter  has  been  re- 
ferred to  another  committee 
for  further  study,  but  Dean 
Allen  hopes  for  some  con- 
crete action  next  month. 

He  stressed  the  council's 
move  was  not  directly  relat- 
ed to  recommendations  in 
the  Macpherson  committee's 
report,  which  called  for  di- 
rect student  participation 
and    membership    on  the 


council 

Under  the  accepted  prin- 
ciple, students  are  to  be  in- 
vited as  members  on  the  fa- 
culty's six  course  clubs:  ge- 
neral arts,  general  science 
humanities,  social,  physical 
and  life  Sciences. 

These  committees  are 
about  half-way  up  the  power 
structure  in  the  faculty  but 
Assistant  Dean  W.  T.  Foulds 
pointed  out  membership 
there  gives  students  real  po- 
wer in  the  structure. 

"I  think  I  have  to  be  frank 
with  you,  and  say  the  further 
on  you  go  the  less  likely  it 
is  that  recommendations  are 
turned  down,"  he  said. 
"The  most  important  deci- 


sions on  course  content  are 
made  at  the  departmental  le- 
vel. Ihe  departments'  re- 
commendations are  then 
passed  on  to  these  commit- 
tees." 

The  committees'  recom- 
mendations then  pass  on  to 
the  council's  undergraduate 
studies  committee,  which  in- 
cludes representatives  of  all 
departments  and  acts  as  the 
council's  executive. 

final  approval  has  to  be 
gamed  in  a  meeting  of  the 
council,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  855-all  arts  fa- 
culty members  of  professo- 
rial rank. 

Its  meetings  are  secret  but 
indications  are  that  the  pro- 


varsity 
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SAC  birth-control  efforts  opposed 


posal  to  invite  students  as 
members  on  the  committees 
passed  with  no  objections. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  un- 
dergraduate studies  commit- 
tee is  to  be  formed  to  study 
the  proposal  and  make  re- 
commendations on  what  type 
of  membership  students 
should  have — observers,  ex 
officio  members  or  full  vot- 
ing members. 

Dean  Allen  is  to  appoint 
this  committee.  He  hopes  it 
will  make  its  report  at 
the  next  council  meeting. 
These  meetings  are  schedul- 
ed on  the  Monday  preceding 
the  first  Friday  of  every 
month. 

"Dean  Allen  wrote  to  all 


departments  last  spring  ask- 
ing  them  to  be  prepared  for 
th.s  kind  of  thing,"  Mr. 
Foulds  said.  "And  I  suppose 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  it  is 
because  of  the  climate  ge- 
nerated by  representations 
to  tne  Macpherson  com- 
mission. 

"But  the  report  has  not 
been  discussed  yet,"  he  said. 

The  Macpherson  report, 
released  last  week,  recom- 
mended that  direcllv-elected 
"student  representatives 
should  be  made  full  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  fa- 
culty of  arts  and  science  and 
most  of  its  committees." 
Other  committees  and 


(continued  on  page  3) 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

An  attempt  by  members  of 
the  Students  Administrative 
Council  to  distribute  birth 
control  literature  in  campus 
residences  has  met  with  of- 
ficial opposition  this  week. 

SAC  last  week  voted  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  distribute 
contraceptive  information  on 
the  campus. 

SAC  member  Laurel  Lim- 
pus  (SGS)  said  she  had  been 
officially  requested  not  to 
hold  meetings  in  a  women's 
residence  in  St.  Michael's 
College. 

"Other  deans  of  women 
were  not  receptive  to  the 
idea,"  Miss  Limpus  said. 

"All  I  wanted  to  do  was 
hold  informal  talks  with  the 
girls  in  their  common  rooms. 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
girls  who  are  too  timid  to  go 
to  a  doctor  or  to  the  univer- 
sity health  service." 

She  said  she  was  appalled 
by  the  general  ignorance  on 
campus  about  birth  control. 
"Many  girls  come  from  op- 
pressive homes,"  she  said. 

"Often  they  are  embarrass- 
ed even  to  contact  the  Plann- 
ed Parenthood  Association.  I 
wanted  to  hold  quiet  discus- 
sions with  interested  girls, 
and  give  them  the  names  of 
sympathetic  doctors  if  they 
requested  them." 

Charity  Grant,  University 
College  dean  of  women,  said 
in  an  interview  she  would 
ask  the  Whitney  Hall  stu- 
dents council  if  they  wished 


In  order  to  enable  oil 
our  readers  to  fully  en- 
joy the  Thanksgiving 
Weekend,  The  Varsity 
will  NOT  a  p  p  e  a  r  on 
Monday.  The  regular 
Wednesday  issue  will 
be  published  on  Oct.  1 1 


to  have  Miss  Limpus  visit 
the  residence.  Whitney  Hall 
already  has  a  birth  control 
information  program.  Miss 
Grant  pointed  out. 

"I'm  not  going  to  push 
birth  control  down  their 
throats,"  she  declared. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Pm 
not  going  to  prevent  it.  I 
can't  tell  them  to  have  Laurel 
Limpus  in— I'm  going  to  let 
them  decide." 

Sister  Maria,  dean  of  resi- 
dence at  SMC's  Loretto  Col- 
lege, sent  Miss  Limpus  a  let- 
ter saying  she  could  not  sanc- 
tion a  visit  by  the  SAC  group. 

However,  Sister  Maria  had 
no  objection  to  her  girls  hav- 
ing birth-control  informa- 
tion. 

"If  necessary.  Laurel  could 
go  from  room  to  room  and 
talk  to  the  girls,"  she  said. 
"Or  she  could  give  the  lite- 
rature to  a  dozen  girls  and 
ask  them  to  hand  it  one. 

"But  I  can't  sanction  a 
meeting  here." 

SAC  member  Laurel  Sefton 
(III  SMC)  said  last  night 
that  she  had  spoken  to  Si- 
ster St.  Stephen  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's, another  SMC  resi- 
dence. 

"She  was  very  receptive," 
Miss  Sefton  said,  "but  she 
hasn't  given  me  her  answer 
yet." 

SAC  member  Phyllis  Low- 
ther  (IV  Trin)  began  an  in- 
formal program  of  her  own 
in  Trinity's  St.  Hilda's  resi- 
dence. She  distributed  lite- 
rature and  had  talk  with 
girls  who  expressed  interest. 

However,  when  Miss  Low- 
ther  requested  permission 
for  Miss  Limpus  to  visit  St. 
Hilda's,  she  was  told  that  if 
there  was  enough  interest 
Planned  Parenthood  would 
be  asked  to  give  the  lecture. 
Miss  Limpus  said  her  ori- 


ginal idea  had  been  to  visit 
the  residences  on  an  informal 
basis. 

"I  wasn't  aware  that  I 
would  have  to  ask  permis- 
sion. It's  almost  becoming  a 
free  speech  issue." 

Miss  Lowther  said-  "I 
don't  think  we're  taking  a 
stand  for  sex.  All  this  is  ir- 
relevant to  morality  as 
such". 

Miss  Limpus  said  she  su- 
spected that  officials  were 
afraid  of  bad  publicity  for 
the  university. 

"The  general  attitude 
seems  to  be  that  having  sex 
is  more  damaging  than  a 
pregnancy." 


"Happiness  is  a  thing  called  trusting  love."  The  Varsity 
soon  will  feature  a  report  on  a  program  in  which  university 
students  assist  children  of  the  inner  city. 

photo  by  LINDSAY  JONES 


Hippies  help  student  power:  DePoe 


By  LAWRENCE  6RICE 

Student  power  is  the  re- 
sult of  hippie  political  ac- 
tion, says  David  DePoe,  a 
controversial  member  of  the 
Company  of  Young  Cana- 
dians. 

"Two  years  ago  student 
power  in  the  university  just 
wasn't  possible,  but  today  it 
is.  This  is  because  of  hippie 
involvement." 

Former  University  of  To- 
ronto student  DePoe  ied  this 
summer's  hippie  sit  downs 
and  demonstrations  in  York- 
ville  in  which  more  than  60 
were  arrested. 

"Students  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  universities  are 
soon  turned  into  house  nig- 
gers," he  declared. 

"And  universities  like  this 
one  are  only  good  models  of 
large  corporations." 

DePoe  said  the  "two-way 
process  of  education"  had 
completely  broken  down, 
"Students    at  university 


don't  have  any  power  to  de- 
fine their  half  of  the  educa- 
tional process. 

"Professors  are  only  inte- 
rested in  inoculcating  their 
own  values  and  morality". 

Twenty-three-year-old  De- 
Poe left  a  second-year  politi- 
cal science  and  economics 
course  to  become  a  volunteer 
CYC  worker  in  Yorkville.  In 
a  years  time  he  has  become 
both  an  archetype  of,  and  an 
articulate  spokesman  for. 
Toronto's  hippies. 

He  called  Yorkville  a  "ste- 
rile stretch  of  plastic  bohe 
mia. 

"The  real  content  of  York- 
ville is  a  minority  of  about 
40  per  cent  who  seek  a  new 
community  of  new  relation- 
ships." 

DePoe  said  of  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Dennis  on:  "It  just 
blows  the  mayor's  mind 
when  we  go  in  and  sit  on  the 
edge  of  his  desk.  It  really 
breaks  down  the  authority 


thing — he  really  gets  up  tight 
when  we  redefine  him." 

When  asked  what  he  would 
do  if  Prime  Minister  L.-ster 
Pearson  tried  to  kill  the  CYC 
because  of  the  image  DePoe 
had  given  it,  he  replied: 

"If  the  only  way  to  save 
the  CYC  was  for  me  to  cop 
out,  then  it  should  be  killed!" 

Campus  debating  union 
announces  1967-68  team 

The  campus  debating 
union  has  announced  the  11 
members  of  its  1967-68  team: 
Students  selected  were: 
Derek  Allen  (III  Trin),  Alan 
Rubin  (III  UC),  Mary  Pat 
Whelan  (III  SMC),  Ron  Vale 
(I  Law),  Arthur  Leader  (III 
UC),  K.  Bhattacharva  (I 
APSC),  P.  Picherack  (I  Trin), 
Abie  Pesses  (III  UC),  Mark 
Heller  (III  UC).  Dave  Keeble 
(III  UC)  and  J.  Green  (II 
UC). 


QUAKERISM  TODAY 

Quckers  ore  known  To  be  octive  in  today's  world,  yet  they  ore 
cHen  thought,  by  those  who  do  not  know  them  well,  to  be  old- 
fashioned  in  their  beliefs.  Yet  there  is  no  Quaker  creed  to  be- 
come cut-doted;  only  o  demanding  conviction  of  the  need  to 
search  contmualty  and  to  act  on  what  the  search  reveals  of  pur- 
pose tor  the  present. 

Ftr  further  Mforaatto*.  call  921-0361  cr,  better  still,  ecrne  to  60 
l««tkc  Atcdm  (aerth  ot  Bloor,  cart  of  St.  Gccrgc}  ony  Sunday  at  11  a.m. 
Ce"ev  ii  lined  otter  the  Meeting  and  there  it  time  tor  informed  drscus- 
$*•*.  Titer*  is  olso  on  active  young  people's  group. 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spodino  (Opp.  New  College) 

SUNDAY; 

a.m.  Choir  Rehearsal 
o  m.  Worship 

THURSDAY; 

5    Horf  House  Chapel 

Hoty  Communion 
266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 
GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


PACUIFAS  AND  YOU 

A  series  cf  evenings  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  findings  and  im- 
plications of  The  MacPheraon  Report.  Open  to  students  and  faculty. 

Organization  meeting  7:30  p.m.,  Tuesday  October  10th 

Canterbury  House,   373  Huron  Street 

923-1513,  922-8384 

Sponsored  by  Canterbury,  The  U.  of  T.  S.C.M.,  and  the  Victoria 
College  S.C.M. 


University  of  Toronto 
A  Centennial  Professor  for  October 

DR.  JOSEF  PIEPER 

Philosopher,   Essayist  and  Social  Critic 

THREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Oct.  11:  The  Concept  of  Philosophy 

Oct.  18:  History  and  Hope 

Oct.  25  Real  and  Artificial  Feasts 

WEDNESDAYS  AT  8.15  P.M. 

Stadent-foculty  Centre,  St.  Michael's  College 

Sponsored  by  St.  Michael's  College  Alumni 
through  the  Varsity  Fund 


RADIO  VARSITY  LISTINGS  FOR 
FRIDAY  OCT.  4  &  SATURDAY  OCT.  7 
9   a.m.  -  10   p.m.  —   News  from    CKFM    plus  cor 
and  Y.V.'.O.T.T.  at  9:15  ojn.  and  7:30  p.m. 

8  a.m.  -  10  a.m.     Bob  Hoke's  Morning  Show 
Ron  Dash 

Hersh  Ezrin's  R  &  8  Show 
Jim  Deeks 

Terry  Gluck's  Clossicol  Progrom 
Al  Wool  f rev 
Martin  Hurst 


■  10  an 


12  p.m.  -  2  p.n 
2  p.m.  -  4  pjn. 
4  p.m.  -  6  p.n 
fc  p_m.  -  f 

8  p.r, 


ond 


10  p.m.  -  2  a  m.    Fred  Bennett 
Seturdey   2   p.m.  -    10  p-m.  —  News    from   CKFM    plus  Co 
Analysis 

'2-4  p.m.         Fred  Long's  Jam  Session 
A  p.m.  -  6  p.m.    Alec  Speer 
e  p.m.  -  9  p.m.     Berts  Kiddell 
9  p.m.  -  12        Jed  MocKay 
I     *cdic  VcfSrty  will  not  be  broadcast  on  Thanksgiving   Day  October  9rh 
IS67. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 
REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
B.A.,    B  D.,  Minister 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 
11  A.M. 

'THANK  YOU" 
A  Thanksgiving  Service 

"COME  YE  THANKFUL  PEOPLE 
COME  RAISE  THE  SONG  OF  HAR- 
VEST-HOME". 

Students  Invited 


Library  Instruction 
for 

Graduate  Students 

The  Reference  Depart- 
ment of  the  University 
Library  is  offering  in- 
struction to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  refer- 
ence materials.  Separate 
talks  will  be  available  for 
Humanities  and  for  Social 
Sciences.  Apply  in  the  Re- 
ference Department  to 
sign  for  o  class  as  soon  as 
possible. 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  D.  E.  M.  Howso 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 

11:00  A.M. 

DR.  E.  M.  HOWSE 
7:30  P.M. 
INFORMAL  DISCUSSION  GROUP 
led  by  Miss  Ruth  Chase 

CAMPUS  CLUB  MEMBERS  WILL 

JOIN  IN  THE  DIALOGUE 
(Held  in  the  Lower  Club  Room) 


Tht  City's  Oldest  Surviving  Church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 


ANGLICAN  - 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thomas 
"  rpirr 

11  a.m. 


425  King  St.  E.  near  Parliament 


PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Canada  is  undergoing  Social, 
Economic  and  Technological  transformations 
You  can  be  a  part  of  this  as  a 

Public  Administrator 
in  the  Public  Service  of  Canada 


Positions  in 

—  Management  Analysis 

—  Personnel,  Financial  or 
general  administration 

—  Administration  overseas 

A  2  year  Development  Program 


Exominotion  to  be  held  ot  7  PM 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1967,  at  — 
Malvern  Collegiate  Institute,  55  Mal- 
vern Avenue  (east  end  in  Beach  area), 
Toronto  13,  Ont.  OR  Wi  nona  Drive 
Senior  Public  School,  101  Wi  nona 
Drive,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 

No  application  needed. 


"cr  e/am  exemptions  or  more  details,  gel  our  booklet  from  your  universily  placemeni  office  or  con- 
r»ct  if-*  appropriate  office  of  Ihe  Public  Service  Commission  of  Canada, 


around  campus  •  •  • 

I B  &  W  will  help  sponsor  Redding 

\  The  Blue  and  White  Society  will  partially  sponsor 
!  the  Otis  Redding  concert  Oct.  15,  contrary  to  a  report 
1  in  last  week's  Varsity. 

[  Greg  Parker  (II  SMC)  a  Blue  and  White  member, 
[  said  the  society  is  investing  $1,500  in  the  four-hour 
!  spectacular.  Student  tickets  are  being  sold  at  the  Stu- 
I  dents  Administrative  Council  office  on  an  unreserved- 
j  seat  basis.  Free  transportation  will  be  provided  to  the 
i  Canadian  National  Exhibition  Coliseum. 

A  &  A  Record  Bar  is  selling  tickets  to  the  public 
!  at  $3.50. 

Mike  Lais,  proprietor  of  Record  World,  is  picking 
i  up  the  remainder  of  the  $5,500  tab  for  the  show. 

The  ticket  sales  are  good,  but  not  as  good  as  I 
j  hoped,"  Lais  said. 

About  150  student  tickets  have  been  sold.  The 
show  will  be  a  financial  loss  to  the  Blue  and  White 
Society  unless  another  550  are  sold,  Parker  said. 

Lais  reduced  ticket  costs  by  persuading  the  gov- 
ernment's Hospital  Tax  Branch  that  "the  show  could 
be  exempted  from  the  10  percent  hospital  tax  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a  dance." 

Buses  chartered  for  LGMB  concert 

Art  Mcllwain  (II  APSC)  is  chartering  buses  to 
take  students  to  Montreal  for  the  appearance  next 
weekend  of  the  Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band.  The  $15 
tickets  are  available  at  the  Engineering  Stores. 

McGill  prof  sees  no  change  in  Quebec 

Continuing  deadlock  is  the  most  optimistic  pros- 
pect for  Quebec  politics.  Professor  Charles  Taylor  of 
McGill  University  said  Wednesday. 

Prof.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  national  NDP  exec- 
utive, said  he  was  neither  alarmist  or  optimistic. 

"The  Quebec  situation  remains  always  the  same," 
he  said.  "We  are  waiting  for  the  radical  change  whic  b 
does  not  come. 

"The  majority  of  voters  do  not  have  an  opinion 
on  such  questions  and  they  do  not  want  to  make  up 
their  minds." 

The  popularity  of  separatism  among  students  can 
be  explained  in  part  as  a  conflict  between  generations. 
Prof.  Taylor  asserted. 

"They  are  rebelling  against  their  parents'  concept 
of  confederation  as  a  kind  of  safety  insurance.  Their 
attitude  may  be  described  as  a  rejection  of  over- 
security." 

Prof.  Taylor  was  invited  to  speak  by  the  Canadian- 
Canadien  Committee,  a  group  of  students  interested 
in  promoting  better  relations  between  French  and 
English-speaking  students. 

Computers  will  count  Eng  Soc  votes 

If  all  goes  well  for  the  Engineering  Society  lull 
elections,  votes  will  be  tabulated  by  computer. 

Ray  Carnovale  (IV  APSC),  chief  returning  officer 
for  the  Oct.  13  elections,  told  an  Engineering  Society 
meeting  Tuesday  night  that  students  will  be  given 
"porta-punch"  computer  cards  to  cast  their  votes. 

Voters  will  receive  instruction  sheets  and  compu- 
ter cards  when  they  come  to  vote.  They  will  indicate 
their  choices  and  the  order  of  preference  by  punching 
out  holes  in  the  cards. 

The  computer  will  take  between  10  to  20  minutes 
to  determine  who  won  and  will  print  out  the  candi- 
date's names  with  their  totals.  In  the  past  manual 
counting  has  taken  five  to  ten  hours. 

Radiation  sign  removal  has  ended 

The  annual  autumn  hazard  owing  to  students  re- 
moving Danger:  Radiation  signs  has  abated  this  year, 
says  W.  H.  Ridge,  the  radiation  protection  surveyor  of 
the  campus  safety  and  security  Division. 

The  main  danger  in  removing  these  signs,  he  said, 
is  that  emergency  personnel  may  go  into  a  radiation 
area  unaware  of  its  presence.  There  are  40  of  these 
areas  on  campus  in  the  various  science  laboratories. 

In  a  number  of  these  areas  a  person  could  receive 
the  minimal  allowable  radiation  dosage  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

The  signs  are  also  a  warning  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Ridge  said  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  re- 
:  move  these  signs  and  that  disciplinary  action  would  1 
|  follow  if  any  student  were  caught  taking  them. 
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Grossman  gets  jeers  at  election  debate 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Many  of  the  200  students 
assembled  in  Convocation 
Hall  jeered  at  Allan  Gross- 
man, the  Progressive  Conser- 
vative incumbent  in  the  St. 
Andrew-St.  Patrick  riding  at 
Wednesday's  election  debate. 

Laughter  rolled  through 
the  aisles  as  Mr.  Grossman 
reviewed  the  record  of  the 
John  Robarts  government. 

Liberal  Len  Shiffrin  and 
N  D  P  Adam  Fuerstenberg, 
candidates  in  the  university 
riding,  joined  Grossman  in 
delivering  10-minute  spee- 
ches and  answering  ques- 
tion from  the  floor. 

But  they  were  better  re- 
ceived than  Mr.  Grossman. 

When  Mr.  Grossman  asked 
the  audience  to  look  at  his 
record  as  reform  institutions 
minister,  the  audience  shout- 
ed back,  "Ask  the  people  who 
have  been  there." 


But  the  seasoned  politician 
Mr.  Grossman  was  always 
able  to  reach  into  his  baa  of 
tricks. 

When  someone  in  the  aud- 
ience tried  to  interrupt  his 
speech  he  retorted:  "One 
fool  at  a  time,  please." 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg  com- 
mended the  Students  Admi- 
nistrative Council  for  calling 
the  election  meeting. 

"It  is  a  valid  atempt  to 
tight  the  apathy  surrounding 
the  election,  apathv  that  has 
been  shrewdly  exploited  by 
the  government." 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg,  an  En- 
ghsh  lecturer  at  Ryerson, 
called  for  improved  housing 
conditions,  air  pollution  con- 
trols and  universal  accessi- 
bility to  higher  education. 

Mr.  Shifrin  outlined  his 
"equality  of  opportunity" 
program  in  education,  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  pre- 
school teaching,  and  giving 
the    "culturally  -  disavan- 


UBC  holds  talk  on  CUS  membership 


VANCOUVER  (CUP)— Th. 
students  council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia 
voted  this  week  to  hold  a 
campus-wide  referendum  on 
UBC  membership  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students. 

The  council  decided  to 
hold  the  referendum  Nov.  I, 
reversing  an  endorsement 
last  week  of  CUS  member- 
ship. 

Lynn  Spraggs,  engineering 
president,  who  raised  the 
motion,  said,  "It's  their  (the 
students')    money   and  we 


should  let  them  vote  on  it." 

"The  discussion  is  quite 
futile,"  said  Alma  Mater  so- 
ciety President  Shaun  Sulli- 
van. "I  think  this  is  a  mat- 
ter where  council  has  to  ex- 
ercise its  leadership  autho- 
rity. 

"Students  don't  give  a 
damn  for  CUS — all  they  care 
for  are  the  policies  propos- 
ed by  CUS  and  carried  out 
on  campus.  They're  happy  if 
they  can  deduct  fees  from 
their  income  tax." 


Results  of  SAC  by-elections 


Following  are  the  names 
of  students  elected  in  Wed- 
nesday's Students  Admini- 
strative Council  by-elections: 

Barbara  Taylor  (III  PHE), 
Leslie  Gary  (III  New),  Ma- 
rjorie  Carter  (I  OCE)  and 
Gordon  Hunter  (I  Vic). 

John  Mathany  (I  Vic)  and 


Ulrich  Wischenewski  (III 
Vic)  won  by  acclamation. 

Dave  Joffman,  chief  ret- 
urning officer,  declared  the 
school  of  graduate  studies 
election  void  as  polling 
clerks  were  not  in  full-time 
attendance. 


taged  child"  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  the  middle  -  class 
child. 

He  blasted  the  grading  sy- 
stems of  schools,  saying  gra 
des  merely  expedite  matters 
for  the  administration. 
_  "Is  the  schooi  system  de- 
signed for  administrators?" 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Shifrin  said  more  mo- 
ney for  education  could  be 
found  by  a  redistribution  of 
taxes. 

"The  first  priority  on  edu- 
cation expenditures  in  a  Li- 
beral government  would  be 
to  shift  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  education  to  the  pro- 
vince," Mr.  Shiffrin  said. 

Property  taxes  now  pay  for 
most  educational  costs.  By 
shifting  the  tax  burden  from 
property  to  income  tax,  the 
low-income  homeowner 
would  be  ahead,  he  said. 

Mr.  Fuerstenberg  also  had 
taxation  suggestions. 

He  preferred  the  federal 
Carter  report  to  the  provin- 
cial Smith  report  because 
Carter  taxed  all  income,  in- 
cluding capital  gains. 

The  NDP  candidate,  who 
was  supported  in  the  Convo- 
cation Hall  rally  by  nume- 
rous Fuerstenberg  signs, 
said  taxes  like  the  sales  tax 
hit  those  making  less  than 
58,000  the  hardest. 

Mr.  Grossman,  the  last 
speaker,  said  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  do  not  support 
free  university  tuition.  The 
other  candidates  called  for 
free  tuition. 

"If  taxpayers  pay  the 
whole  shot,  they  will  begin 
to  tell  you  what  courses  to 
take  and  what  university  to 
attend,"  he  said. 

A  student  pointed  out  that 
the  government  already  pays 
three-quarters  of  tuition  fees 
and  the  taxpayer  has  little 
control  in  determining  the 
nature  of  university  educa- 
tion. 


Would  you  believe  this  started  as  a  photo  suivey  of  classic 
campus  architecture? 


— sneakv  skuleman  snaoshot 


Stone  wants  student  say 

(continued  from  page  1) 

councils  were  also  encourag- 
ed to  accept  student  repre- 
sentation. 

At  Innis  College,  Students 
Council  President  Ken  Stone 
pressed  for  representation  on 
the  college  council  during  the 
summer. 

Recently,  Acting  President 
J.  H.  Sword  told  Stone  he 
was  holding  back  his  answer 
until  other  requests — which 
he  expects — come  in. 

Indications  are  that  Mr. 
Sword  is  prepared  to 
commend  such  representa- 
tion but  wants  to  tell  Xnnis 
Principal  Robin  Hards  first 
as  a  courtesy. 

The  matter  has  to  go  be- 
fore the  U  of  T  board 
governors  Mr.  Sword  t 
plained  yesterday,  because 
the  Innis  council  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  board. 

College  councils  include 
all  teaching  staff  of  profes- 
sorial rank,  or  other  teachers 
appointed  by  the  president. 

Innis  asked  that  the  mem- 
bership restriction  be  eased 
to  allow  two  new  categories: 
senior  administrative  officers 
and  students. 


Hart  Mouse  C 

PRINT  RENTALS 
The  extensive  framed  collection  of  Hart  Ho„« 
pr.n,s  and  reproduction    (Picasso  Gauguin 

aul  th,6  Gr°Up  of  ^ven/ Dufy"9B  a: 

que  Kandinsky,  Lautrec,  etc.)  will  be  rental 
out  for  the  academic  year,  (September  to  May) 

TO-DAY    9.,  2 

COME  EARLY  I  FIRST  COME,  FIRST 
SERVE  I  BRING  YOUR  A.T.L.  CARDS. 

FOOD  SERVICES 

GREAT  HALL 

LUNCHEON  11 -45 -l-JO 

DINNER  V:«  -  Ho 

MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

GALLERY  DINING  ROOM 

LUNCHEON  12:00  -  1-30 

DINNER  6:00  .  7:'30 

MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 


ARBOR  ROOM 

8:00  -  10:30 
MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY* 
8:00  -  5:00 
SATURDAY 

TUCK  SHOP 

8:00  -  5:30 
MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY' 
(  Women  admitted  after  2  p.m.) 

REMEMBER 


COMMITTEES'  DINNER 
OCTOBER  11th 
*** 

COPENHAGEN  CHORUS 
OCTOBER  14th 


FOR  THE  FRIVOLOUS  HEART 
THIS  ELEGANT 


Glenayr 


Leap  into  fashion  with  this 
striking  new  full-fashioned 
machine-washable  English 
Botany  pullover.  You'll  fall  in 
love  with  its  fancy  patterned 
yoke  and  cuffs,  zipper  closing 
at  neck.  Continental  band  and 
three-quarter  length  raglan 
sleeves. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
these  superbly  tailored  pure 
wool  worsted  slims,  woven 
from  superfine  English 
Botany.  They  are  dry-clean- 
able,  and  dyed- to -perfectly  - 
match  all  bright  new  Kitten 
sweater  colours. 


S647/692 


PURE  VIRGIN  WOOl 


Without  this  label  |  ^  >£tW.^S|  '*  '9  not  a  genuine  KITTEN. 
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Like'  o  pock  of  angry  wolves  on  the  trail        Come    you    and    then,    throw    your  gun, 

(we  are  offer  you)  ihrow  your  gun  away 

Dead  or  alive;   we   are  our   to  get  you         Here  come  the  Mounties  to  get  the  man 

dead  or  alive  Ihey're  after — now 

(and  we'll  get  you  too)  — from  The  Mounties   sung  by 

It  you're  the  one  better  run,  better  run                             Nelson   Eddy    in    film  Rose 

°WQy  Marie  (USA:  1936) 


a  rational 


view  of  the  marijuana  tontroversy 


back  then,  when  the  doctors  didn't  speak 
up,  is  hard  to  reverse. 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  has  confirmed  that 
marijuana  is  not  addictive,  and  the  one 
complete  study  on  marijuana  in  the  U.S., 
done  by  a  mayor's  committee  in  New  York, 
cleared  up  the  "marijuana  leads  to  heroin" 
issue. 

That  committee  found  that  while  many 
heroin  users  did  start  off  with  marijuana, 
the  reverse  is  not  necessarily  true.  Mari- 
juana smoking  does  not  often  lead  to  her- 
oin shooting. 

Think  of  marijuana  as  you  might  candy. 
People  take  it  because  they  like  it.  They 
don't  become  physically  addicted  but  come 
back  for  more  because  its  nice. 

Oh  yes,  but  people  become  psychologic- 
ally addicted  to  marijuana,  and  that  may 
be  worse  than  physical  addiction,  the  apol- 
ogists for  the  present  laws  say.  If  people 
overdo  their  use  of  marijuana  (or  candy) 
it's  not  the  candy's  (marijuana's)  fault. 
Their  own  emotional  problems  are  the 
cause. 

Arrest  and  imprisonment  won't  help 
them  at  all.  Legal  circles  have  been  seeing 
this  point  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  alco- 
holics, recently  (nothing's  been  done,  bui 
they  see  the  point).  Few  people  admit  the 
same  logic  applies  to  marijuana  use. 

Yet,  in  other  respects  people  who  don't 
know  what  they're  talking  about,  think  of 
marijuana  in  the  same  terms  as  liquor. 
People,  they  know,  get  drunk  for  social  rea- 
sons. Liquor  lubricates  their  relations  with 
other  people.  It  loosens  them  up;  makes 
them  more  human.  For  some  drinking  is  a 
way  to  a  euphoric  state  that  makes  them 
forget  their  troubles.  They  may  even  lose 
their  faculties. 

But  marijuana  users,  on  the  whole,  don't 
use  pot  to  forget  about  their  troubles.  They 
participate  in  an  almost-intellectual  expe- 
rience in  which  their  mind  becomes  more 
active,  as  do  all  their  senses. 

People  high  on  marijuana  like  to  read, 
listen  to  music,  walk  in  the  park,  watch 
movies.  Ever  see  a  drunk  do  that? 

Liquor  as  a  social  lubricant  can  be  ugly. 
Ever  see  an  undergraduate  at  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  Residence  boast  that  he  drank  24 
bottles  of  beer  and  then  run  off  to  vomit 
up  all  his  achievement? 

Ever  have  your  boyfriend  hung  over  your 
shoulder  while  dancing?  Ever  jump  into 
bed  with  your  boyfriend  after  a  night  of 
drinking  only  to  find  he  can't  get  a  proper 
erection?  Things  are  different  with  mari- 
juana. 

Also  notice  that  marijuana  users  just 
love  to  share  their  stuff  with  their  friends. 
An  act  of  pure  sharing  is  uncommon 
enough  in  our  society.  At  a  pot  party 
everybody  gets  the  joint   passed   to  him, 


law  ond  police  cars  and  taxies  carry  Re- 
spect the  Law  bumper  stickers  in  an  al- 
most pathetic  attempt  at  education.  But 
laws  have  to  earn  respect. 

The  present  laws  actually  lead  to  heroin 
addiction.  After  all  when  both  marijuana 
and  heroin  are  on  the  narcotics  schedule, 
it  is  no  more  a  crime  to  step  up  to  the  hard 
drug.  It  is  also  no  more  a  crime  to  sell  her- 
oin: when  you've  sold  marijuana. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  an  il!  though  out 
law,  passed  during  a  time  of  high  emotion, 
that  is  still  being  used  —  and  defended  to- 
day. However,  it's  very  hard  for  a  legislator 
to  stand  up  in  an  assembly  and  argue  for 
repeal  of  the  law.  What  can  he  say?  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker  it  is  a  rather  nicer  intoxicant 
than  liquor  ond  gives  visions  of  great  clar- 
ity, and  so  on. 

Elected  bodies  have  to  keep  up  their  pur- 
itan delusions  of  stout  (and  clear)  heart, 
mind  and  body.  This  and  the  difficulty  of  „ 
repealling  such  legislation  applies  to  LSD 
os  much  as  marijuana  and  will  be  discuss- 
ed in  a  later  editorial. 

But  meanwhile,  we  have  a  law  that  is 
being  violated  with  increasing  frequency. 
That  con  cause  far  worse  problems  then 
Those  the  laws  are  trying  to  prevent.  The 
situation  is  roughly  analogous  to  the  rise 
of  crime  during  the  1920s  and  early  30s. 

Prohibition  of  liquor  wasn't  workable. 
When  it  was  tried,  the  law  suffered.  And 
were  did  our  distillers  and  brewers  get  all 
their  money?  They  sold  alcohol  to  the  U.S. 
gangsters  during  Prohibition.  The  U.S. 
government  complained,  of  course,  but 
crime  can  easily  be  overlooked,  even  by 
governments. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  marijuana 
should  be  taken  off  the  narcotics  schedule 
and  legalized.  The  present  law  does  more 
harm  than  good  and  is  unenforcoble  in 
any  case. 
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It  seems,  in  the  daily  papers  at  least, 
that  high  school  students  ore  being  cor- 
rupted bv  that  insidious  weed,  marijuana. 
Use  of  this  plant  as  a  mind-blowing  agent 
has  risen  50  and  maybe  75  per  cent  in  To- 
ronto during  the  last  year,  people,  who  say 
they  know,  are  saying. 

Toronto  school  Boa.d  Chairman,  William 
Ross,  self-styled  leader  of  this,  "I  know 
what's  going  on  faction,"  has  been  espe- 
cially aroused. 

Unfortunately  (for  the  sake  of  truth,  any- 
way) Ross  talks  more  like  a  politician  than 
a  man  genuinely  worried  about  his  own 
situation.  There  are,  after  all,  many  poli- 
tico! plumbs  to  be  grabbed  by  a  man  who 
makes  a  moral  name  for  himself,  even  if 
he  doesn't  know  much. 

Ross'  actions  show  perfectly  how  many 
such  public  issues  become  clouded  by  the 
politicians.  The  issues  become  blown  up 
oil  out  of  proportion  and  that  puts  increas- 
ed pressure  on  the  police  to  do  something. 
In  this  case,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  —  the  federal  government's  protec- 
tor of  private  morals  in  narcotics  cases — 
must  act  to  appease  the  public. 

Those  dastardly  pushers  who  hook  our 
daughters  (does  anybody  ever  hook  sons?) 
to  dope  and  then  force  them  into  a  life  of 
crime  and  personal  degradation  will  be 
driven  out  of  the  highschool  halls.  We  can 
oil  rest  confident.  Or  can  we? 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  univer- 
sity? For  one  thing  it  could  mean  that  the 
big  narcotics  crackdown  so  long  predicted 
for  U  of  T  will  come  soon.  (See  Henry  Tar- 
vainen's  column.  Review  9,  for  a  discussion 
of  this  situation).  Rumors  are  already  flying 
that  the  RCMP  undercover  men  and/or  in- 
formers have  been  watching  and  buying 
oncj  ore  all  ready  to  go. 

The  usual  method  for  the  RCMP  is  to 
watch  someone  selling  marijuana  or  some 
Dther  illegal  substance  to  get  leads  on 
users.  Then  when  they  have  a  batch  of 
these  people  under  surveillance,  they  swoop 
down  and  arrest  them  all  ot  once.  It  looks 
ds  if  they  have  the  situation  under  control 
ond  are  cleaning  out  these  criminals. 

What  this  all  means  is  that  just  because 
you  haven't  been  busted  yet,  doesn't  mean 
you're  safe.  Obviously,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  you  do  not  keep  your  mari- 
juana in  your  room  or  apartment.  Yet, 
you'd  be  surprised  how  many  regular  users 
aren't  careful. 

Even  the  ashes  from  burnt  marijuana 
can  be  used  in  evidence  against  you.  The 
smell  of  marijuana  nos  tipped  off  many  a 
Mountie. 

As  for  the  law  itself,  it  was  well  pointed 
out  at  Perception  '67  last  year  that  mari- 
huana was  put  on  the  narcotics  schedule 
during  a  scare  just  like  the  one  the  high- 
schools  are  going  through  now. 

Only  back  then  the  scare  involved  Chi- 
nese immigrants,  and  opium  dens  and  fears 
that  cocaine  and  marijuana  users  are  going 
to  lead  (or  rape)  your  daughters  into  sin. 
Everybody  hated  the  Chinese  back  then, 
only  for  different  reasons  than  they  do 
now. 

The  country  was  full  of  the  propaganda 
that  marijuana  is  a  killer  weed  that  in- 
flames the  brain  to  a  passion  that  leads 
only  to  immorality  or  violence.  These  people 
go  insane,  you  see.  They  don't  know  what 
they're  doing.  They're  hooked  on  a  nar- 
cotic that  will  ruin  their  life. 

Except,  it  ain't  like  that  at  all.  Medical 
opinion  has  been  documenting  the  reel 
facts  in  recent  years,  but  the  damage  done 
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Ever  compare  university  parties  where  peo- 
ple hide  their  bottles  under  the  sink,  be- 
hind curtains,  in  their  inside  pockets,  be- 
hind the  record  ployer? 

Another  side  of  the  question  is,  what  do 
the  present  laws  actually  do?  They  are  not 
effective,  or  else  how  do  all  those  high 
school  kids  get  the  stuff.  Why  is  use  of  the 
weed  growing  so  fast,  if  the  police  have 
it  under  control? 

Yet,  people  who  commit  no  worse  a  crime 
than  the  social  drinker  at  a  cocktail  party 
are  being  put  away  for  up  to  seven  years. 
(First  offenders  usually  get  a  suspended 
sentence,  but  it's  still  a  sentence  and  car- 
ries a  criminol  record). 

This  ot  a  time  when  criminologists  are 
worried  about  the  lack  of  respect  for  the 
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sayeth  exed  to  Hie  assembled  multitudes,  long  have  i  lab- 
oured in  Hie  wilderness  for  coherent  ods.  his  chance  cometta 
and  the  editorial  runneth  to  excess,  along  tor  Hie  ride 
were  suson  periy,  jim  cowan,  ray  hori,  dove  frank,  jim 
homilton,  sue  carter,  lew  erlichman  Hie  lady  in  purple, 
victorious  leslie,  carol  love,  dark,  bubblegut.  opera  in  saarts- 
land,  brion  johnson  and  assorted  others,  picts  by  Jim  con- 
trail, sherry  go  to  hell  on  tye  desk,  reviewers  learning  hew 
to  blow,  lid  filing  umbrellae,  oecilia  of  the  mike  visiting, 
and  Christina  dreaming  of  a  nine-thirty  finish,  solut,  and 
pleasant  indigestion,  and  the  Tely's  after  four  has  hit  new 
highs  in  perverted  photographic  phallica— — on  the  front  page, 
hurrah  .  .  .  but  the  grophite  wand  is  no-man's  land. 


penn-manship 


By  KEN  DANCYGER 

Arthur  Penn  is  a  stage  and  film  director,  40  years  old 
and  a  veteran  of  five  film  features  (The  Left-Handed  Gun 
The  Miracle  Worker,  Mickey  One,  The  Chase,  and  Bonnie  and 
Clyde).  He  is  the  avant-garde  of  a  new  wave  of  American 
film-makers.  He  is  a  social  critic  rather  than  an  espouser 
of  the  American  way  of  life  (virginity  and  Doris  Day  all  the 
way)  or  a  fast  fadins  dream  merchant  such  as  Ross  Hunter 
Ka  Julie  Andrews.  His  films  are  an  uneasy  blend  of  reality 
and  entertainment;  the  United  States  is  almost  ready  tor 

'henin  his  earlier  films,  Penn  preferred  unorthodox  story 
lines  dealing  with  human  conflict.  In  The  Left-Handed  Gun, 
Billy  the  Kid  (Paul  Newman)  is  depicted  as  a  disturbed 
vouno  man  in  search  of  a  father  figure  rather  than  as 
a  wron»ed  Henry  Fonda.  This  downbeat  premise  motivates 
this  mi's  life  and  in  the  end,  results  in  his  death.  He  kills 
initially  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  a  rancher  who  was 
kind  to  him.  He  is  killed  by  his  often  sympathetic  patron, 
Pat  Garett. 

The  Miracle  Worker  is  the  story  of  a  teacher  and  her 
attempts  to  communicate  with  her  blind  and  mute  student, 
Helen  Keller  It  is  engrossing  to  watch  Penn  peel  off  layer 
after  laver  of  their  emotions,  defense,  aggression  and  even- 
tually love.  At  the  end  Helen  has  learned  only  one  word  but 
the  elation  one  feels  at  that  one  word  is  overwhelming.  The 
film  :s  very  much  an  ode  to  human  strength  as  much  as  to 
the  importance  of  communication  at  all  levels,  in  our  society. 

Penn  struck  out  at  society  generally  in  Mickey  One. 
Mickev  One  (Warren  Beatty)  is  a  nightclub  comedian  who 
owes  money  to  the  Chicasro  mob,  runs  away  and  feels  he  is 
constantly  'being  pursued.  Since  Perm's  films  lend  them- 
selves to  alleaorv  we  might  speculate  that  Beatty,  having  re- 
jected its  values,  is  running  away  from  society  as  represen- 
ted by  the  mob.  When  asked  why  he  is  running  away,  Beatty 
says  "I'm  guilty  of  not  being  innocent."  He  rejects  the  mat- 
erialism offered  to  re-enter  the  system,  ie.  the  enticement 
by  club  owner  Hurd  Hatfield:  "Al  Jolson  had  150  coats  in 
his  closet  when  he  died." 

Although  the  film  fails  because  it  doesn't  clearly  define 
its  purpose,  Mickey  One  is  the  most  stylish  of  Penn's  films. 
He  indulges  in  symbolism  and  allegory  through  a  combina- 
tion of  quick  cuts  and  long  fade-outs,  giving  the  film  a  sense 
of  surrealism.  The  music,  improvised  by  Stan  Getz,  com- 


pounds this  effect.  Dream-like  music  accom- 
panies a  brawl  in  which  Beatty  is  badly 
beaten.  Suspense  arises  through  an  absence 
of  music  rather  than  the  usual  resonances  of 
the  Philadelphia  Philharmonic. 

Penn's  next  film,  The  Chase,  has  since 
been  disclaimed  by  him  because  of  the 
"Hollywood  cut"  of  the  film.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, a  brutal  reflection  on  Southern  bigotry. 

Penn's  interest  in  the  American  south  is 
reflected  in  his  latest  film,  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 
This  is  his  most  controlled  and  best  effort. 
It  has  the  best  script,  photography,  acting 
and  direction  of  any  film  this  year  (and  this 
has  been  a  good  year).  So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  film  (its  all  true),  additional 
praise  would  be  redundant. 

Bonnie  Parker  (Faye  Dunaway)  and 
Clyde  Barrow  (Warren  Beatty)  are  in  love 
and  they  do  kill  people.  Incongruous  as  it 
may  seem,  we  laugh  when  they  rob  banks 
and  cry  when  they  die. 

Values  become  reversed  in  the  context 
of  the  Great  Depression  in  the  American 
southwest.  Clyde  brags  about  his  profes- 
sion; he  is  proud  he  robs  banks.  People  look 
up  to  him.  But  a  rigid  perverse  morality  is 
maintained.  A  member  of  the  Barrow  gang 
arrives  home  with  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  Rather 
than  asking  him  why  he  has  killed  and  rob- 
bed, his  father  chastises  him  for  a  vulgar 
tattoo  on  his  chest  and  for  not  getting  his 
name  in  the  paper  along  with  that  of  Bonnie 
and  Clyde. 

There  are  no  Al  Capones  in  this  film. 
Using  guns  and  robbing  banks  are  the  only 
ways  Clyde  can  prove  his  manliness.  Robbery 


review 


becomes  a  highly  sexual  act  for  Bonnie  and 
Clyde.  The  pleasure  is  in  their  eyes.  Clyde 
walks  into  a  bank  and  with  boyish  glee  says 
'This  is  the  Barrow  gang,  we  rob  banks." 

The  robberies  themselves  are  very  com- 
ical. A  strict  Pavlovian,  Penn  is  setting  us  up 
for  bigger  things.  Get  them  to  like  the  char- 
acters and  then  take  them  away  via  violent 
death.  All  the  more  effective. 

Men  don't  die  easily  in  Penn  films.  There 
are  no  clean  deaths,  no  Audie  Murphy  eulo- 
gies here.  Clyde's  brother  Buck  takes  hours 
to  die,  painfully,  full  of  fear.  Horrifying.  Bon- 
nie's and  Clyde's  departures  are  orchestra- 
ted, in  similar  detail. 

One  might  ask  at  this  point  whal  all  this 
talk  about  morality  and  violence  has  to  do 
with  Arthur  Penn  as  a  social  critic.  He  has 
captured  the  feeling  of  the  period,  a  time  of 
social  upheaval,  changing  values  and  in- 
creasing violence;  a  description  that  might 
well  fit  America  at  the  present  moment. 

But  there  is  more.  For  too  long  Holly- 
wood has  glorified  gangsters.  They  have 
money,  women  and  power,  and  at  ten  minute 
intervals  they  have  clean  submachine  gun 
battles  with  the  police  In  the  end  they  die 
from  a  clean  bullet  in  the  heart  or  are  push- 
ed over  a  cliff  by  their  colleagues. 

Penn  strips  this  away.  Bonnie  and 
Clyde  are  always  running.  Their  only  home 
is  a  car.  And  the  growing  fear  is  impending 
death.  And  death  when  it  comes  .  .  . 

I  admit  that  Penn,  as  he  intended,  has 
turned 'me  off  with  all  his  violence.  No  more 
the  subtlety  of  Strangelove.  Blatant,  bloody 
death.  It's  enough  to  turn  one  to  a  bland 
diet  of  Doris  Day  comedies.  Penn  makes  his 
point.  But  people  will  still  flock  to  sue  this 
picture  and  relish  all  that  gore. 


the  trip 

By  PETER  GODDARD 

ha,  lMov,'y}S  the  vicissitudes  of  American  culture  as  a 
hawk  would  track  a  lame  rabbit,  producer  Ro"er  Corman 
once  agam  has  slain  what  could  potentially  have  been  a 

rh,H r  iCCt  for.[ilm-maki"g-  This  time  the  victim  is  psy! 
chedeha;  the  movie,  The  Trip.  ^ 

wi,hUnl11„gPTf'!!Sh,RiChard  Lester  techniques 
with  none  of  this  director's  humour  or  sense  of  Dice  Cnr 
man  has  created  a  pill  and  thrill  variant  on  the  sand'n'surf 
Beach  Party  of  the  early  sixties.  And  although  Corman  an 
pounced  publicly  that  he  tried  LSD  before  making  the  film 
its  characters  react  expectedly  like  the  confectionary 
dreams  of  Hollywood  doyens,  transported  with  a  hack  s  n0. 
tion  of  Freudian  anxiety  and  wish  fulfilment 

Pew  VlnH  of  .t^5  montage  of  visual  sensations  is 

Peter  Fonda  As  a  tight-hpped,  foppish  ad-man  he  seeks 
inspiration  from  the  muse  hidden  in  the  mind  'Creativity 
has  become  the  new  cant;  the  latest  con-same.  Retirn«  to 
a  hippy  spa  that  is  just  a  few  degrees  !ess"opulent  than'the 
one  depicted  in  Last  Year  at  Marienbad,  Fonda  turns  on 
and  slowly  slips  from  reality. 

But  does  he?  Like  Fellini's  84,  The  Trip  makes  realitv 
appear  more  unreal  than  the  imaginary.  Fluttering  diapha- 
nously  around  California's  Big  Sur,  Fonda  has  all  the  fa- 
cial mobility  and  dramatic  sense  of  a  Byzantine  icon  Dress- 
ed in  a  starched  Timothy  Leary-like  manta,  the  hero  has 
become  a  symbol  of  everyone  who  has  ever  gone  on  a  trip. 

The  screen  becomes  saturated  with  images:  erotic  love- 
scenes  with  his  ex-wife  (Susan  Strasberg)  which,  incident- 
ally, were  similarily  conceived  and  more  tastefully  executed 
in  John  Hofsess'  Redpath  25;  phallic  symbols  (candles, 
etc.,)  christian  symbols  (crosses),  and  everpresent  seduc- 
tresses;  bucolic  romps  in  poppy  fields;  sideshow  freaks  at 
a  surreal  circus;  nightmare  deaths;  and  pop  warnings 
stolen  bodily  from  Jean-Luc  Godard's  Breathless  such  as 
"Watch  Out  ...  Go  Slow." 

It  is  either  too  much  or  too  little. 
Similar  to  some  writers  using  stream  of  consciousness 
in  the  novel  where  one  gorges  on  Joyce's  words  or  slims  on 
Beckett's,  Corman  has  chosen  neither  course,  and  has 
jammed  onto  the  screen  just  enough  sex,  sadism  and  psy- 
chedelic sight  to  make  the  picture  sell.  Because  Fonda's 
pre-trip  character  is  only  faintly  sketched  the  wanderings 
of  his  mind,  like  the  entire  movie,  seem  aimless. 

The  Trip  exploits  a  gimmck  while  throwins  a  mora- 
lizing sop  at  the  beginning  to  warn  of  the  potential  dangers 
in  the  drug.  Several  possibly  humorous  scenes  (Fonda, 
still  high  and  having  escaped  the  hippy  airport,  wanders 
into  a  laundennat)  were  passed  up  in  favour  of  photo- 
graphic pyrotechniques. 

As  a  movie  it  started  nowhere,  went  nowhere,  and 
meant  little  in  transit.  Not  too  ironically,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Roger  Corman's  and  Peter  Fonda's  careers. 


in  the  heat  of  the  night 


BY  DAVID  PAPE 

In  The  Heat  of  the  Night 

without  any  doubt  is  a  very 
poor  film  with  lots  of  good 
stuck  in.  Commercially,  it  is 
successful,  and  has  been 
playing  for  about  two 
month. 

It  has  a  great  sound  track 
by  Ray  Charles. 

It  has  a  good  editor  who 
paced  the  dislocated  script 
well  enough  to  keep  things 
moving  fast.  For  a  murder 
mystery,  there  is  the  mini- 
mum of  suspence  required, 
and  the  retinue  of  small 
town  oddballs  that  allow  for 
character  acting.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  south  is  created 
in  the  first  seconds  of  the 
film:  you  can  smell  the 
night,  hear  the  silence,  feel 
the  heat. 

But  all  this  success  won't 
touch  you.  The  film  could  be 
a  nice  diversion,  except  that 
Rod  Steiger  is  in  it.  It  could 


be  a  meaningless  TV  type 
film,  except  that  Rod  Steiger 
is  in  it.  You  could  walk  out 
at  any  time,  except  that  Rod 
Steiger  is  in  it.  His  charac- 
terization as  the  new  town 
sherriff,  unpopular  but  re- 
signed, grudgingly  coming  to 
admire  Poiter,  is  superb. 

A  friend  of  mine  said,  "He 
is  the  only  actor  in  Holly- 
wood whose  door  I  would 
knock  on  and  say  'Teach  me 
to  act.' 

Steiger's  transformation 
from  The  Pawnbroker  is 
astounding.  He  15  a  southern 
sherriff.  He  moves,  speaks, 
times  his  actions  beautifully. 
He  is  the  Master  of  the  tell- 
ing gesture:  the  drop  of  his 
jaw  a  second  before  speak- 
ing. The  way  he  carries  his 
motivations  from  one  scene 
to  another,  constantly  refer- 
ring you  back,  is  always  sur- 
prising; it  creates  the  real 
life  of  the  movie. 
Poitier   is   lucky  to  have 


such  a  foil.  It  may  win  him 
another  Oscar.  While  Poitier 
is  playing  his  straight  role, 
Steiger  is  undercutting  the 
cliches  of  the  script  with 
great  acting. 

Poitier's  case  is  a  strange 
one.  It  seems  he  has  to  be  a 
loser.  For  the  Negro,  he  must 
seem  an  Uncle  Tom,  even 
though  it  is  equally  ludi- 
crous that  he  should  have  to 
play  a  poor  man  to  be  be- 
lievable. 

After  all  he  is  believable, 
save  for  the  strange  context 
we  always  find  him  in:  the 
lone  Negro  in  an  all-white 
society.  He  is  become  a  tok- 
en of  integrated  tolerance, 
and  wins  Oscars  lor  it.  Yet 
he  must  always  be  the  Hero, 
the  good  guy,  the  Negro 
John  Wayne. 

And  he  is  a  strong  actor. 
{Happily  Steiger  plays  with 
him,  not  to  overshadow 
him.)  When  he  slaps  the  lo- 
cal rich  while  man,  the  ^cene 


is  tense  and  interesting. 
Steiger's  reaction  as  sherriff 
caps  it  off.  But,  in  the  light 
of  this  or  any  other  summer, 
slapping  a  white  man  is  aw- 
fully tame. 

It  is  strangely  frustrating 
to  see  Steiger  so  marvellous 
in  a  film  so  trite.  In  the 
Heat  of  the  Night  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  Hurry 
Sundown;  the  format  of 
both  could  have  come  from 
a  handbook  on  How  to  Make 
Films  for  a  Northern  Audi- 
ence with  a  Voyeur  View  to 
the  Deep  South. 

In  both  films  we  have:  ( 1 ) 
a  town  economically  depen- 
dent on  the  coming  of  a 
northern  factory,  (2)  police 
trouble  caused  by  a  bad 
whitey  but  implicating  a 
Negro,  (3)  a  gang  of  white 
trash  who  have  a  fight  with 
the  good  guy,  (4)  sexual 
overindulgence   by  a  white 


girl,  (5)  an  energetic,  intel- 
ligent, independent  and 
wholly  honourable  Negro 
hero,  (6)  one  or  more  local 
Negro  "characters",  (7)  town 
officials  who  show  prejudice 
and  a  pretence  of  tolerance, 
( 8 )  one  or  more  reluctan  t 
but  dignified  white  men  who 
overcome  a  basic  venner  of 
prejudice,  (9)  a  white  and  a 
black  hero  who  seem  to 
grow  up  a  bit,  (10)  a  dis- 
located script. 

The  difference  between 
the  two  films  is  that  Rod 
Steiger  could  salvage  his 
movie  and  Michael  Caine 
couldn't. 

When  Negroes  are  direct- 
ing their  own  films,  or  direc- 
tors stop  pandering  to  civil 
rights  salesmanship,  we'll 
get  somewhere. 
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University  of  Toronto 
A  Centennial  Professor  for  October 

DR.  ANDREW  ALFOLDI 

Professor  Emeritus 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton 

THREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ART: 
A  MIRROR  OF  POLITICS,  RELIGION  &  LITERATURE 

Oct.  17  The  Domination    of  the  Cavalry  in  Greece 
and  Rome  after  the  Fall  of  the  Kings. 

Oct.  24  The  Alexandrian  Gods  and  the  Vota  Publico 
in  Rome. 

Oct.   31   The   Final   Scene   of  the  Aeneid  on  a 
Praenestine  Cista 

TUESDAYS  AT  4.15  P.M. 

Room  202,  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and  The  Associates 
of  hte  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 
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MASSEY  HALL 

Sunday  Oct.  22      8:00  p.m. 
Monday  Oct.  23  -  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets:    $2.50,   3.50,  4.50 
Sam  the  Record  Man 
347  Yonge  St. 
Mail  Order:  Masscy  Hall 
178  Victoria  St. 

{Enclose  cheque  or  money  order 
and  stamped  self-odd ressed  enve- 
lope). 
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the  fantasticks  now  and  then... 


By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

I  first  saw  the  Fantasicks 
back  in  1963  —  November  22 
in  fact.  I  had  an  important 
date  and  bought  tickets  far 
in  advance;  well,  how  was  1 
to  know  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  be  killed  that 
afternoon. 

It  wasn't  the  right  day  to 
see  a  lovely  little  off-Broad- 
way musical  comedy,  but 
then  tickets  cost  money  anj 
shouldn't  be  wasted.  The 
show  was  playing  at  the 
Central  Library  Theatre. 

In  the  subways  people 
were  quiet  and  sort  of  hang- 
ing from  their  bones.  At  the 
theatre  the  patrons  that 
night  showed  the  same 
dreary  faces,  also  regretting, 
I  guess,  that  they  had  to  go 
out  that  night. 

But,  you  know,  within  15 
minutes  that  show  made 
thera  all  forget  about  the 
news;  it  was  that  enjoyabie 
and  involving.  It  was  an  es- 
cape of  course,  but  escape  by 
the  sheer  quality  of  the  pro- 
duction and  the  show. 

The  show  was  back  this 
week  playing  until  tomorrow 
night  at  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Theatre  in  a  relatively  dis- 
appointing version. 

Intimacy  is  important  to 
this  happy-serious,  friendiy 
little  musical.  Its  effect  is  di- 
luted in  the  Royal. 
•  Based  oft  *  .Edmund.  Rob- 


tand's  Les  Romanesques,  the 
Fantasticks  deal  with  a  love 
affair  between  a  girl  (Con- 
stance Moffit)  who  wants  to 
become  a  princess,  and  a 
boy  (Ty  McConnell)  who 
says:  "I'm  nearly  20  years 
old.  I've  studied  biology.  I've 
been  educated.  I  know  how 
things  are." 

Their  respective  fathers 
(Wayne  Martens  and  Donald 
Babcock)  want  the  ro- 
mance to  lead  to  marriage, 
but  are  taking  no  chances. 
They  use  reverse  psychology 
and  build  a  high  wall  be- 
tween their  homes  and  the 
romance. 

So,  they  hire  a  bandit.  El 
Gallo,  a  sort  of  cross  oc- 
tween  Zorro  and  Dracula,  to 
stage  a  rape  from  which  the 
boy  can  rescue  the  girl.  Gal- 
lo, played  by  John  Cunning- 
ham, is  too  weak  on  stage 
and  too  cleenly  played.  Bru- 
no Gerussi  did  the  Toronto 
original.  Now  there  was  an 
El  Gallo,  powerful  and 
strong. 

Gallo  brings  along  two 
helpers,  a  bungling  Shakes- 
pearean actor,  played  with 
fine  pathos  and  humour  by 
Hugh  Alexander  and  a  cock- 
ney-accented Indian,  Justin 
Morley,  to  help.  A  cuUte 
James  Cook  rounds  out  the 
cast  to  supply  props,  sound 
and  special  effects  and  Wiiat 
•  evec  else  Lc .necessary .  i  i ,  *  i 


the  mirror  man 


That's  all.  Eight  people. 
One  set.  And  a  few  props. 
Budgets  may  have  been  low 
in  the  original  production 
and  that  calls  for  imaginative 
staging. 

The  romance,  of  course, 
works  out  for  a  while.  Gallo 
says,  "Life  never  ends  with 
the  moon  at  night."  Buy 
realizes,  "She's  only  the  girl 
next  door."  Girl  says,  "He 
looks  different  in  the  day- 
light. Somehow  I  thought  he 
was  taller."  The  second  act 
tells  the  story  of  their  loss 
of  innocence,  she  by  a  tour 
guided  by  Gallo;  he,  by 
world  travel.  There  are  pret- 
ty songs  and  lots  of  wit  along 
the  way  and  a  good  deal 
of  accurate  characterization 
in  the  interplay  of  these 
personalites. 

The  current  production  is 
not  as  tight  as  it  could  be 
and  never  reaches  the  excite- 
ment and  power  of  the  19o3 
version,  but  then  compari- 
sons are  academic,  aren't 
they?  What  is  here  and  now 
is  what  matters. 

It's  a  good  show,  fun  on 
one  level,  making  some,  valid 
points  about  growing  up  on 
others.  The  quality  of  the 
book  comes  through  the  par- 
ticular production  wc  have 
here,  to  touch  each  member 
of  the  audience  personally — 
i  ion  some  level.    ■  . ,  * « <  t , 


THE  MIRROR  MAN  by 
Brian  Way:  Drama  for  the 
Child,  at  The  Colonnade. 

By  GERRY  BARTRAM 

The  scene  is  a  toyshop, 
and  a  fussy  toymaker  is 
showing  us  his  most  am- 
bitious creation:  a  life-sized 
doll  that  walks  and  talks. 
"I've  called  her  Beauty", 
she  says,  "a  beuatiful  name 
for  a  beautiful  doll.  Will 
you  help  me  make  her  walk? 
If  we  all  say  pom  pom  pom 
she'll  walk".  So  all  of  us, 
the  children  and  the  toy- 
maker  say  "pom  pom  pom" 
and  Beauty  (who  is  very 
beautiful)  moves  jerkily 
about  in  time  to  our  rhythm. 
A  truly  horrifying  witch  ap- 
pears on  the  balcony,  about 
to  seize  the  magic  book.  A 
couple  of  the  young  children 
scream,  but  the  miror-man 
shouts  "wish  everybody, 
wish  as  hard  as  you  can!" 
and  we  all  wish  wish  wish-sh 
with  tremendous  concentra- 
tion: our  power  overcomes 
the  witch  and  she  turns 
away,  for  the  moment  de- 
feated. For  a  moment  there 
is  no  audience,  there  are  no 
actors,  no  stage,  and  our  col- 
lective power  works. 

Together,  we  can  work 
magic;  apart  there  is  none. 
The  theatre,  any  theatre,  is 
a  magic  place  for  the  child 
within  us  all,  but  we  must 
be  together  if  we  are  to 
create  the  magic,  we  must 
do  away  with  actors,  audien- 
ce, script  and  stage:  together 
there  is  magic,  apart  there 
is  none.  On  the  Stratford 
stage  (theatre  in  the  round) 
magic  is  only  an  illusion: 
those  are  the  actors,  that  is 
the  stage,  and  we  sitting 
here  are  the  ones  who  watch. 
The  play  would  go  on  if  I 
were  not  here;  I  am  only  a 
spectator,  and  they  need  me 
in  ways  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
sider too  much.  Relation- 
ships based  on  need  alone 
are  not  enough.  If  by  a  word 
I  could  change  the  course 
of  the  entire  play;  if  by  our 
words  together  we  could 
shoot  the  rapids,  skim 
deftly  past  the  whirlpool, 
confound  the  ever-vigilant 
Scylla  many-headed,  and 
come  to  rest  at  last  in  cooi, 
tranquil  waters:  that  would 
be  magic;  indeed  that  would 
be  revolution.  Real  theatre, 
real  creation,  is  always  re- 
volution). 

Mr.  Way  and  his  associates 
have  worked  this  kind  of 
revolution  in  British  class- 
rooms, but  unfortunately, 
perhaps  necessarily,  The 
Mirror  Man  is  not  this  kind 
of  play.  We  remain  an 
audience  except  at  moments 
when  we  help  the  play  along 
to  its  forgone  conclusion. 


review 


The  magic  is  only  partial, 
but  there  is  still  magic 
there:  The  Mirror  Man  now 
at  the  Colonnade,  is  a  very 
good  play.  It  does  as  it 
claims  "delight  and  involve 
young  children  in  the  nicest 
possible  way".  It  is  well  and 
simply  designed  (Marjorie 
Swindells),  well  directed 
(Dan  MacDonald  and  Mar- 
garet Faulkes),  and  acted 
with  a  good  deal  of  energy 
and  spontaneity. 

The  witch  (Dan  MacDo- 
nald) comes  off  very  well, 
a  broad,  gruesome  part,  dres- 
sed and  handled  as  it  should 
be.  The  other  characters  are 
engaging,  but  the  Mirror- 
Man  (William  Haslett)  has 
a  special  problem  in  the 
script,  a  mercurial  character 
who  is  not  mercurial.  He  is, 
I  think,  essentially  a  voice 
and  not  a  character  at  all. 
Haslett  moves  very  well,  is 
very  witty  (and  at  the  end, 
sad)  in  the  sections  mimed 
behind  the  mirror,  conveys 
mood  with  glances,  but  he 
has  too  much  to  say  that 
must  for  the  sake  ot  the 
plot  be  said.  His  place  in  the 
plot  is  mechanical  more 
than  magical,  a  difficult  sort 
of  role. 

The  play  does  slightly  lose 
control  of  its  audience.  Now 
some  of  this  loss  can  be 
attributed  to  children  not 
perhaps  understanding  the 
play,  like  the  perverse  spirits 
who  insist  on  helping  the 
witch:  "It's  in  the  trunk" 
they  call  when  she's  looking 
for  the  book  and  threatening 
Beauty.  Dan  MacDonam 
ignores  this  kind  of  contribu- 
tion —  could  he  do  other- 
wise? Some  again  in  due  to 
tneir  conception  of  the  "sta- 
ge ":  if  you  think  of  the  stage 
more  as  a  place  tor  snownig 
otr  than  tor  creating  (play- 
ing) with  others  you  may 
forget  the  piay  and  piay 
your  own  game  on  its  euge 
—  as  one  nine  Doy  uid.  xe: 
once  or  twice  t  leu  mat  loo 
much  was  happening  uo 
fast  and  too  iouu,  a  lack 
of  directive  control  vwiidi 
generates  in  tne  audience  a 
loose  kind  of  excitement 
alien  to  the  play..  I  saw 
the  first  performance  a. id 
these  moments  are  probably 
smoother  now;  the  "pom's" 
and  the  hums  likewise  more 
decisively  terminated. 

The  themes  of  the  play  are 
age-  old  and  important,  and 
children  too  young  to  follow 
the  talk  must  respond  to  the 
pattern.  The  pattern  is  cer- 
tainly there,  and  though 
not  of  our  choosing,  we  are 
bound  up  in  it.  Without  us 
nothing  could  happen;  to- 
gether with  us,  magic  The 
Mirror  Man,  a  dramatic  ex- 
perience for  children  —  and 
for  grown-ups  interested  in 
truly  dynamic  theatre.  At 
the  Colonnade  Saturdays 
and  S>vvh4yAuntil  Christmas 


MUSIC 


from  ragas  to  riches 


By  PETER  GODDARD 


When  writing  a  review  of 
any  art-form  in  Toronto,  be 
it  theatre,  ballet,  pop  or  clas- 
sical music,  it  has  become 
fasionable  to  mention  the 
Beatles'  influence  on  the 
genre.  They  have,  in  effect, 
become  the  most  expensive 
radar  apparatus  in  history. 
Each  hair  on  their  collectiv  • 
heads  is  regarded  as  anten- 
na, finding,  exploring  and 
giving  the  definitive  state- 
ment on  l'art  nouveau. 

By  recording  the  song 
Norwegian  Wood  with  a 
sitar  on  the  Rubber  Soul 
album,  these  arbiturs  of 
teen  taste  touched  off  the 
popular  oriental  mystique. 
And  after  being  named  by 
George  Harrison  as  his  per- 
sonal mentor,  sitarist  Ravi 
Shankar  found  himself  as 
one  of  the  underground's  pi- 
votal figures. 

Now  the  hippies  want 
Buddhahood  at  33  rpm's, 
Taoism  on  tap,  his  master's 
voice  on  RCA  nirvana.  Or 
at  least  so  it  seemed  after 
Shankar's  concert  last  Satur- 
day at  Massey  Hall. 

"I  do  not  play  folk  or 
primitive  songs,"  he  has 
said.  "This  is  classical  mus- 
ic." His  evening  ragas  (some 
of  the  700  or  so  melodic 
patterns  Indian  music  is 
based  upon  — between  90  and 
95%  is  improvised)  had  a 
sinuous,  placid  quality  that 
one  often  hears  in  Mozartian 
slow  movements. 

As  western,  p  o  p  ul  a  r, 
and,  folk  musics  have  con- 


centrated on  the  harmonic 
aspects  of  music,  the  vertic- 
al relationships  of  sound, 
the  Indian  counterparts 
are  based  on  the  intricacies 
of  melody  and  rhythm,  ho- 
rizontal sound  in  moving 
space. 

Cradling  the  long  necked 
multi-stringed  sitar  in  his 
crossed  legs,  his  bare  feet 
lapping  the  wooden  plat- 
form in  rhythm,  Shankar 
seduced  soft  moans,  thin, 
high-pitched  pings  and  an 
inexaustible  series  of  music- 
al ideas  from  the  instrument. 
Other  than  nodding  occasio- 
nally to  Tabla  (the  most  po- 
pular two-drum  piece  in 
India)  player  Alia  Rakha  to 
establish  a  stong  beat,  or 
leaning  backwards  to  tune 
Kamala  Chakravarty's  five- 
stringed,    drone  producing 


Taraboura,  the  sitarist  star- 
ed intently  into  his  mind. 

Each  raga  became  a  link 
with  the  primitive,  with  a 
timelessness  of  wind  vibrat- 
ing the  first  string.  As  San- 
dy Pearlmean  wrote  in  the 
January  issue  of  Crawdaddy: 
"It  can  become  a  sort  of 
universe,  since  you  can  en- 
compass all  of  it,  that  is, 
that  which  encompasses 
everything.  And  the  activity 
of  listening,  then,  becomes 
an  activity  of  recreation.  The 
listener's  active  concentra- 
tion on  the  raga  means  that 
he  is  weaving  the  moment's 
texture  anew  in  his  head.  To 
follow  that  pattern's  deve- 
lopment is  to  recreate  it." 

The  McLuhanistic  'hot' 
rushed  in  to  fill  in  the 
'cool'. 

For  the  hippies  it  has  be- 
come a  new  sort  of  meaning, 
a  new  type  of  expression. 
Unfortunately  most  of  what 
is  heard  from  western  sour- 
ces of  raga  music  is  aesthet- 
ically awful  and  artistically 
awkward. 

The  raga  fad  is  closely 
linked  with  the  psychedelic 
sadness.  But  as  it  takes  most 
classically  trained  Indian 
musicians  up  to  twenty 
years  of  ascetic  training  be 
fore  he  is  fully  prepared,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  some 
rock-and-roll  guru  is  going 
to  be  able  pick  up  a  sitar  or 
a  sarod  and  play  one  raga  oi 
ragini  no  matter  how  deep 
an  illusion  of  omniscience 
his  DMT  or  LSD  may  be 
giving  him. 

"I  have  met  a  number  of 
people!  Who!  JiavApeeu  Undy- 


ing or  indulging  in  thai 
field  (acid)",  said  Shanka 
"They  are  absolutely  sure  1 
am  high  whenever  I  play, 
I  have  never  had  any  dru; 
experience.  I  can  only  say- 
through  the  use  of  disciplin 
and  yoga,  drugs  are 
needed." 

Hare  Krishna,  Hare  profit. 
The  record  industry  has  put 
itself  in  the  moral  position 
of  dope  pushing.  Columbia 
has  a  record  on  the  market 
called  Psychedelic  Psoul 
Pstupid.  Mercury  has  one  by 
"Friar  Tuck  and  his  Psyche- 
delic Guitar.."  Vanguard  has 
a  disc  called  Rainy  Day  Rag; 
by  a  guitarist  named  Peter 
Walker,  Timothy  Leary': 
'music  directo  ■'.  The  link  be- 
tween rock,  ragas  and  the 
drugged  drop-out  is 
strong  that  Leary  is  a  fre 
quent  source  of  linear  notes, 
Ragas  have  made  inroads 
into  jazz  and  western 
classical  music  as  well 
On  Impulse,  Gabor  Szabi 
(now  appearing  at  the  Col- 
onial Tavern)  has  recorded 
Jazz  Raga. 

Szabo  uses  a  jazz  rhythm 
section  and  certain  rock 
touches  under  his  guitar; 
but  inevitably  when  playing 
the  sitar,  he  makes  the  ra- 
gas sound  western.  The  most 
recent  amalgam  has  been 
violinist  Yehudi  Menuhin 
and  Ravi  Shankar.  But  as  a 
friend  explained,  "I  don't 
really  know  what's  going  on 
It's  not  much,  musically,  but 
it  is  quiet  and  soothing 
What  else  do  you  want?" 

To  hear  what  ragas  should 
sound  like  turn  to  the  con- 
noisseur Society  Album  by 
Ali  Akbar  Khan,  the  master 
sarod  player.  Suddenly  you 
are  far  from  the  acid  heads 
and  their  superficial  modish 
orientalism.  You  are  in  the 
clear,  cool  mountain  of  the 
intellect;  into  the  rarefaction 
not  of  the  chemically  high 
but  of  a  gigantic  tradition 
and  immense  intellect. 

Paradoxically,  the  record 
reaches  an  incredible  peak 
of  excitement,  but  never 
loses  the  quality  of  serene 
detachment. 

"The  worlds  of  jazz,  folk 
and  electronic  music  have 
all  been  influenced  by  our 
music,"  said  Shankar,  "they 
found  something  they  didn't 
already  have.  But  western 
music  hasn't  influenced  me 
at  all.  We  are  so  very  much 
richer." 
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JACKETS 
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//  you  saw  Oswald 
killed  on  T.V.  ... 

//  you  saw  the  films 
of  Buddhists  who 
burned  themselves  alive  • . . 

//  you  saw  Paul  Newman 
get  smashed  in  the 
Hustler,  Hud,  Harper 
and  Hombre  . .  • 

//  you  saw  Lee 
Marvin  stomp  on 
John  Cassavetes"  face 
in  The  Dirty  Dozen  . . . 

You  loved  if 
didn't  you? 


By 

IAIN  EWING 
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Were  you  one  of  the  lucky  ones?  Did  you  see  Oswald  Killed  •  live  -  on  your  living- 
room  TV.   Or  did  you  have  to  watch  the  reply? 

But  is  was  fantastic  live,  wasn't  it?  Remember  how  excited  you  were,  how  your  ad- 
renalin flowed,  what  you  did  to  your  girfriend  on  the  living  room  rug  right  after.  Too 
bad  things  like  that  don't  happen  on  TV  all  the  time. 

But  why  shouldn't  they?  Why  not  have  a  TV  show  called  The  Murder  of  the  Week? 
Start  off  fairly  simple  —  have  a  white  cop  sshoot  a  black  man,  live,  of  course.  The  next 
week  have  a  really  repulsive  skid  row  wino,  unshaven,  wrinkled  greasy  clotfies-  rotten 
teeth,  strangle  3  or  4  little  girls.  The  week  after,  have  20  juiced  up  hippies  stone  a  clean- 
cut  GI  just  back  from  Vietnam,  only  the  GI  has  a  machine  gun,  so  he  manages  to  kill  15 
of  them  before  they  succeed  in  stoning  him  to  death.  Then  present  the  Detroit  riot  as  live 
theatre.  The  end  of  the  32  week  series  would  be  a  program  in  which  all  the  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world  explode  simultaneously,  televised  live,  of  course. 


you  hear  about  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
who  had  a  race:  to  see  which  one  of  three 
ould  smash  a  piano  to  pieces  and  pass  all  the 
irough  a  hula  hoop  the  fastest.  The  winning 
ok  3  minutes. 

;  of  the  people  in  the  audience  were  quite  mov- 
girl  even  cried  at  the  senselessness  of  the  de- 
.  But  that  was  the  whole  point, 
function  of  any  art  form  is  to  have  some  effect 
idience.  Any  effect.  If  the  only  way  you  can 
ner^ie  cry  is  to  smash  a  piano  to  pieces,  then 
hat  you  have  to  do. 

>e  the  categories  of  beauty  and  appreciation  that 
ited  from  the  Renaissance  are  irrelevant  to  a 
audience. 

ballet.  How  many  people  are  really  turned  on 
?  I  mean  really  moved  by  it.  And  why  shouldn't 

of  two  burly  truck  drivers  smashing  a  concert 
as  legitimate  a  form  of  dance  as  Margot  and  Rudi 
i  pas  de  deux  for  an  audience  of  dilletantes  and 
tlerflies.  And  if  the  sight  of  the  truck  drivers 
I  that  piano  to  bits  makes  a  member  of  the  aud- 
el  revulsed,  then  good.  If  the  strongest  response 
iet  from  a  brutalized  and  insensitive  audience  is 
,  then  get  it  and  get  it  good. 

not  a  new  TV  show  based  on  a  combination 
merican  Bandstand  and  the  team  race?  Have 
Js  of  engineering  students  and  two  cows,  big 
Senile  cows  with  big  brown  eyes  and  dependent 
iid  then  have  the  teams  compete  to  see  who 
"id  disembowel  his  cow  first.  Then  have  a  group 
n'n$  miniskirted  teenie-boppers  rush  on  to  the 
i  slather  around  in  the  blood  and  gore  and  in- 
and  then  do  the  spasm  dance  to  the  Fugs  song 
;nage  legs  wrapped  round  your  body, 
•e  that  would  turn  on  all  you  people  who  were 

by  The  War  Game,  who  yawn  at  the  replay  of 

murder,  who  thought  Bonnie  and  Clyde  was  a 
"gster  movie.  But  I'm  being  unfair.  You're  not 
as  all  that. 

allowed  avidly  the  headline  replay  of  the  Steven 
case,  because  you  wanted  to  see  justice  done. 

'  with  fascinated  horror  about  Richard  Speck 

fles  Whitman,  because  you  wanted  to  see  .  .  . 
Indian  girl  who  was  raped  by  three  white  men 
flung  nude  with  a  broken  neck  into  a  garbage 

e".  you  wanted  .  .  . 

°u  ever  have  the  feeling  that  you  are  living  in 
world?  Do  you  ever  have  the  feeling  that  the 
dia  are  dwelling  on  stories  of  death,  disaster  and 
5  you  have  the  feeling  that  artists  are  unneces- 
ses^d  witij  violence?. 

J"0"  blame  the  poor  souls?  They  are  as  much  a 
1's  violent  and  destructive  world  as  we  are.  And 
s  a  supply,  then  there  must  be  a  demand, 
"hat  about  the  artists?  Surely  they  have  a  duty 


to  seek  a  better  world,  to  try  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place?  Maybe  they  are  by  trying  to  destroy  an  old  and 
morally  bankrupt  world. 

Recently,  I  read  a  comment  by  an  art  critic  deplor- 
ing the  modern  are  of  destruction  and  violence.  He  felt 
it  was  a  dilletantish  copy  of  the  Dada  movement  of  the 
20's.  He  felt  that  the  destruction  and  violence  of  Dada 
was  legitimate  then  because  after  all  they  were  living  in 
the  chaotic  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War.  But  things 
have  changed.  Dada  and  violence  and  destruction,  he 
says,  are  no  longer  legitimate  expressions  of  artistic  sen 
sibility.  And  he's  right.  Things  have  changed.  Since  the 
20's  we've  had  Hitler  and  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
death  camps  and  the  bombing  of  Dresden  and  the  atomic 
bomb  and  Hiroshima  and  the  population  explosion  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  napalm  and  .  .  . 

And  movies  like  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  It's  really  a  good 
movie.  Because  it  gets  its  audience  really  involved.  Like 
when  that  impotent  guy  shoots  a  bank  clerk  and  then 
almost  makes  it  with  the  blonde.  Or  when  he  finally  does 
and  she  says  "you  were  just  perfect"  and  he  says  "Yeah, 
I  guess  I  was,  wasn't  I",  and  the  whole  audience  kind 
of  squirmed  and  giggled  with  pleasure  and  they  weie 
really  moved,  and  then  5  minutes  later  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
are  machine-gunned  to  death  by  a  cop  who  is  really  glad 
to  get  them.  And  you  walk  out  of  the  theatre  fee'ing 
really  depressed  and  you  feel  depressed  for  three  days. 

And  you  wonder  what  Arthur  Penn  is  trving  to  tell 
you  about  the  world.  If  only  you  could  figure  out  what 
exactly  he  is  trying  to  say  then  you  would  probably  feel 
a  lot  better.  But  maybe  that's  just  how  it  is.  Maybe  when 
people  finally  fall  in  love  with  each  other  they  are  ma- 
chine-gunned to  death  by  a  jealous,~vindictive,  and  com- 
petitive society.  I  bet  you  even  that  explanation  makes 
you  feel  better.  You  can  fell  philosophical  about  the 
whole  thing  now.  You  can  think  of  Bonnie  and  Clyde, 
not  as  individual  human  beings  very  much  like  you,  but 
as  abstract  expressions  of  a  general  truth  about  life.  But 
are  there  any  truths  about  life  except  death? 

So  you  try  to  make  a  pillow  of  words  for  your  head. 
And  then  you  read  the  Story  of  O.  Its  sort  of  a  kicky  thing 
to  read,  especially  if  you're  into  the  S-M  bag.  But  then  you 
get  the  sneaking  feeling  that  maybe  this  is  an  allegory 
for  our  time,  and  then  you're  in  trouble  again.  And  maybe 
these  artists  whom  you  thought  were  obsessed  with  vio- 
lence are  actually  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  Like 

destroy  it.  . 

And  do  you  know  why  it  has  to  get  worse?  Because  the 
old  world  has  to  be  destroyed.  Completely  destroyed.  Un- 
til there  is  nothing  left  of  the  world  of  cut-throat  compe- 
titon  and  finite  success  in  a  finite  world,  and  a  home  in 
the  suburbs  and  U  cars  and  2i  kids. 

The  world  of  the  monastery  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Renaissance.  It  took  a  while, 
a  few  centuries,  and  bits  of  renaissance  started  appearing 
before  there  was  any  Renaissance  to  support  them,  and 


the  monastery  fought  a  hard  battle  and  even  succeeded 
in  taking  a  few  of  the  new  types  with  them,  and  the  same 
thing  is  happening  all  over  again.  Get  ready,  kiddies, 
cause  we're  headng  into  a  new  life  style. 

In  the  past,  most  inventions  of  man  were  machines 
that  were  basically  extensions  of  his  body.  But  lately  we 
have  invented  machines  which  are '  extensions  of  our 
minds.  Like  radio  and  TV  and  computers.  And  we're 
heading  into  a  new  mind-oriented,  communication-orien- 
ted, instant  feedback  world. 

Leonardo  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  dissect  the 
human  body.  Imagine  how  exciting  it  must  have  been 
for  him,  and  how  frightening.  Freud  started  dissecting 
the  mind,  and  we're  still  just  at  the  beginning.  The  atomic 
bomb  is  like  an  extension  of  our  fist.  Imagine  if  we  could 
get  at  the  energy  of  our  minds  that  way,  that  powerfully. 

The  old  Renaissance  thing  of  the  ego  of  man  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe  has  to  be  destroyed.  The  world  of 
competition,  of  passing  or  failing,  of  being  the  best,  hav- 
ing the  most  power,  the  biggest  army,  the  most  bombs, 
fighting  for  your  country  has  to  be  destroyed.  The  new 
thing  is  a  mind  thing.  And  we  all  know  what  that  means. 

And  that's  why  the  artists  are  destroying.  Dada  was 
the  conceptual  start  of  a  new  kind  of  artistic  sensibility. 
Lebel,  the  French  artist  who  creates  all  those  funky 
happenings,  says  that  it  doesn't  matter  if  a  thing  is  beaut- 
iful or  ugly,  all  that  matters  is  that  you  feel  it  in  your 
deepness. 

Museums  are  fine,  but  they  must  be  treated  as  the 
homes  of  dead  feelings.  How  can  I  look  at  the  Mona  Lisa 
and  feel  anything  but  a  pre-prgrammed  response.  It's 
famous  .  I've  seen  it  a  million  times  before  I  actually  see 
it,  so  I  can  never  really  see  it.  When  the  Metropolitan  in 
New  York  bought  the  two  million  dollar  Rembrandt,  peo- 
ple flocked  to  see  it  —  because  it  was  the  most  expensive 
painting  ever. 

So  maybe  a  sculpture  which  shows  the  family  car  as  a 
wreck  is  a  more  valid  experience  for  today.  Maybe  "I  hate 
it  it's  junk"  is  the  best  reaction  you  can  get  from  a  sub- 
urbanite. But,  of  course,  the  suburbanites  of  the  world 
have  to  be  destroyed  along  with  competitiveness.  There's 
no  way  they  can  survive  in  the  new  world,  and  there's  no 
way  to  find  the  words  to  make  the  new  thing  comprehen- 
sible to  them.  They  are  dinosaurs. 

And  the  new  art  will  come  out  of  the  destruction 
and  violence.  And  we  will  have  new  kinds  of  aesthetic 
experiences.  Instead  of  looking  at  a  pain  ting  on  a  wall, 
we  will  be  the  painting  We  will  hook  ourselves  up  to  each 
other  with  electrodes  to  get  instant  feedback  and  we  will 
be  the  theatre.  We'll  just  turn  each  other  on  through  di- 
rect mind  impulse  exchange.  I  hope  you  have  beautiful 
thoughts. 
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WARN  IMC! 

TO:  ALL  CLERICAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EMPLOYEES 

— 4f  yau  enjoy  debating  with  your  superior  about  a  raise  in  pay; 

—If  >ou  don't  mind  having  your  job  loosely  outlined  so  thai  addi- 
tional duties  and  responsibilities  are  informally  given  to  you; 

—If  sou  honestly  believe  thot  joining  on  Associotion  is  beneath  you 
(ev^tho^h  Doctor,.  Lawyers.  High  School  Teachers.  Engineers,  and 
University  Professcrs  have  their  own  Associations); 

-If  you  really  don't  care  about  your  job  and  the  working  conditions 
that  go  along  with  it; 

Then,  please  don't  join  The  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario  (Inc.). 

We  can't  do  anything  for  you. 

However  if  you  do  not  agree  or  sympathize  with  the  above  state- 
!nen?s :  write  cTtelephone  us  a.  15  St.  Mary  Street.  Toronto  S.  Ontario, 
telephone  927-6950.  and  we  will  arrange  your  membership. 


YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

12  MONTHS  COVERAGE 
jm.wiji.tjjjji.iilUlM 


A  STUDENT  WITHOUT  INSURANCE 
IS  LIKE  A  SNAIL  WITHOUT  A  SHELL 

TWO  PLANS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


PLAN  1— ACCIDENT  ONLY 


This  cove 

(a)  Medical 

(b)  Surgical 

(c)  Anaesthetic 

(d)  Chiropractic 

(e)  Osteopathic 

(f)  Physiotherapist 

(g)  Radiologist 

(h)  Dental 

(i)  X-ray 

(j)  Ambulance 


all  special  services  and 

(k)  Registered  Nurse 
(I  )  Semi-Private  or  Pri- 
vate Hospital  (not  co- 
vered under  the  Hos- 
pital Service  Act), 
(m)  Loss  of  Limb  or  Sight 
(n)  Accidental  Death 
(o)  Specific  Hospital  Ben- 
efits for  Foreign 
Students. 


PLAN  2  -  COMBINED  ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 

This  covers  all  the  services  offered  by  Plan  1  for  accident 
PLUS  THE  FOLLOWING  SICKNESS  COVERAGE 

•  Surgical  and  Anaesthetist    benefits    up  to  the  maximum  amount 
shown  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Association's  schedule  of  fees  for 

sickness. 

•  Medical  Call  Benefits  —  Pays  your  doctor  from  the  very  first  visit. 

•  Specialist  •  Psychiatrist  •  Chiropractor  •  Osteopath 

•  Chiropodist  (referred). 

•  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  Laboratory  Benefits  •  Ambulance  Benefits 

•  Maternity  Benefits 

•  Specific  Hospital  Benefits  for  non-resident  and  Overseas  students. 

PLAN  1  PLAN  2 

COMBINED 

ACCIDENT  ONLY  ACCIDENT  &  SICKNESS 


Student 
$5.00 


Student  &  Family  Student 

$12.00  $29.00 


Student  &  Family 
$69.00 


Administrator  -  John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-4114 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office.  Graduate 
Studies  Office.  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices. 


THE  ITI  PRESENTS  A 
PRE  TEACH-IN 
DRAMA  FESTIVAL: 

Next  Week  — 


Samuel  Beckett's 

Waiting 

For 

Godot 

directed  by 
Henry  Tarvainen 

Oct.  10-14 
8  p.m. 

Cart-wright  Hall 
in  St.  Hilda's 
College 

(north  of  Massey  Col- 
I  e  g  e  on  Devonshire 
Place). 

Admission  free. 

Sponsored  by 

The  UC  Ployer's  Guild 


ART 


Paddy  Chayefsky's 

Gideon 

directed  by 
Pamela  Beckwith 
Oct.  10,11,12,  14. 
8  p.m. 

Central  Library 
Theatre 

(College  and  St. 
George). 

Admission  25  cents 
with  ATL  card  $1 
general. 

Howard  Nemerov's 

Endor 

directed  by 
Bill  Cameron 
Oct.  10-13 
1-2  p.m. 
Brennan  Hall 

Student  Faculty  Centre 
St.  Michael's  College 

Admission  Free 
Sponsored  by 
The  New  College 
Student  Council. 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

FERRY  BOAT  DANCE 

TONIGHT 

Alcoholic  Beverages  will  be  available 

Enjoy  three  fun-filled  flours  cruising  around  Toronto  Harbour 
on  on  Island  Ferry. 

Featurinq  KEN  DEAN  and  his 
BOAT  LEAVES  9:00  P.M.,  SHARP  Aivici  Akin   Al  I  CT ADC 

._  '  ,„  DIXIELAND  ALL-STARS 

BOARDING  AT  8:30  and  a  sing  along 

NOTE;  The  laws  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

THIS  WILL  BE  STRICTLY  ENFORCED 

Tickets:  $3.00/Couple  On  Sale  at  S.A.C.  Office  Now 
 i;  i  . > ■  i U > u . . 1 1 i 1 1 i it 


centennial  art  exhibition 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 

The  Ontario  Centennial 
Art  Exhibition  now  showing 
at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
is  a  show  you  must  see,  even 
if  it  is  disturbing. 

The  trouble  with  the  ex- 
hibit lies  in  the  selection  of 
the  works,  which  was  done 
by  Bryan  Robertson,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery,  London,  England  — 
a  man  knowledgeable  in 
modern-  art.  He  was  given 
$100,000  to  spend  as  he  saw 
fit  in  the  modern  Canadian 
field.  For  this  reason,  the 
show  is  an  important  step 
in  "tastemaking".  A  lot  of 
people  are  going  to  be  buy- 
ing what  Bryan  Robertson 
has  singled  out  for  attention. 

For  this  reason  too,  the 
show  is  extremely  danger 
ous.  The  taste  displayed  is 
of  a  very  narrow  sort.  Favor- 
ed among  the  pictures  cho- 
sen is  the  school  of  modern 
Abstract  Hardedge  work, 
like  that  of  Roy  Kivooka 
and  Marcel  Barbeau.  Second 
favorite  is  Op  Art,  like 
that  we  find  (in  a  modified 
and  delicate  form)  in  Fran- 
cois Thepot. 

However,  there  is  scarcely 
any  Pop  Art,  unless  we  count 
the  suave  renditions  of  Les 
Levine  or  perhaps  Greg  Cur- 
noe.  Nor  is  there  much  of 
the  school  of  Magic  Realism, 
a  school  which  is  especially 
popular  in  Canada  and 
which  counts  among  its  out- 
standing members  an  artist 
like  Gary  Slipper.  Of  course, 
one  finds  Gerard  Clakers 
and  Tony  Urquhart  in  the 
show  but  they  are  not  really 
"realists".  Furthermore,  alth- 
ough some  Surrealists  ap- 
pear, like  Louis  de  Niver- 
ville,  Louise  Scott,  and  Cathy 
Senitt-Harbison,  the  exam- 
ples are  few  and  of  a  rather 
poor  quality.  Thus,  the  show 
is  not  at  all  representative  of 
Canadian  art  —  or  Ontario 
art  —  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

It  can  be  argued  that 
Bryan  Robertson  did  not  try 
to  make  his  choice  represen- 
tative. But  even  within  the 
field  from  which  he  largely 
did  select,  the  Hardedge  — 
Optical  school,  his  examples 
are  surprisingly  unrepresen- 
tative and  often  downright 
bad.  One  wonders  why  Mr. 
Robertson  did  not  buy  any 
paintings  by  Gordaneer  — 
he  certainly  is  an  artist  im- 
portant enough  to  be  includ- 
ed in  this  show.  Cheap  too, 
from  what  I  see.  The  French 
Canadians,  the  most  exciting 
group  in  Canadian  modern 
art,  also  seem  to  be  badly 
represented.  Where  is  Hur- 
tubise?  Where  is  Richard 
Lacroix?  And  if  the  show 
has  a  great  deal,  perhaps 
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even  too  much  Comtois  scul- 
pture, why  is  there  no  Rita 
Lentedre?  Has  her  divorce 
from  Comtois  meant  the 
sudden  demise  of  her  paint- 
ings? And  incidentally,  where 
oh  where  is  Harold  Town? 

In  the  chosen  field  of 
selection  then,  the  represen- 
tation seems  to  me  bad.  So 
are  many  of  the  pictures. 
But  for  kindness  sake,  a 
short  review  of  the  good 
pictures  in  the  show  may  be 
helpful. 

The  top  two  pictures  in 
the  show  are  Jack  Bush's 
"Granberry  Green",  a  super- 
bly loose  and  yet  controlled 
and  powerful  painting,  and 
Greg  Curnoe's  "Family  Paint- 
ing Number  Three",  a  work 
of  a  completely  different 
sort  —  charming  and  inti- 
mate, more  like  a  frozen 
Bonnard  interior  (without 
the  super  sweetness  of  the 
French  painter).  The  Curnoe 
painting  has  two  interesting 
characters  —  Owen  3  (re- 
member the  painting  is 
No.  3)  and  Samatha,  the  cat, 
whose  behind  we  see.  All  in 
all,  this  is  a  very  happy 
work,  "Poppy"  and  gay. 
There  are  also  two  very  fine 
drawings  by  Curnoe,  one  of 
which  "Sheila  and  her  foot" 
I  found  intensely  satisfying 
and  also  quite  amusing. 

Among  the  second  rank 
of  paintings  I  would  place 
Peter  Deutchs's  "Grand 
Tour"  top  on  the  list.  It 
looks  technically  clean  in  a 
room  full  of  messy  works. 
I  think  Graham  Coughtry's 
"Revolve"  belongs  in  this 
rating  too.  It's  quite  an  ex- 
citing, glowing  picture.  How- 
ever, his  "Tryptych  No.  1", 
where  gold  figures  hugging 
themselves  run  through 
mauve  seemed  to  me  un- 
intentionally humorous.  The 
third  picture  in  the  show  by 
Coughtry  —  "Two  Figure 
Series  II"  —  seemed  to  me 
bad  because  it  was  poorly 
composed  and  had  an  unfor- 
tunate colour  range. 

One  work  that  was  very 
good  was  a  Sarah  H.  Gero- 
vitz  etching,  "Entr'Acte".  Of 
all  the  etchings  in  the  show, 
this  used  the  medium  best. 
The  composition  is  exquisite 
and  it  was  quite  touching  to 
see  such  fine  craftsmanship 
for  a  change. 

Among  the  sculpture,  Wal- 
ter Redinger's  "Composition 
Vertical"  was  outstanding.  A 
very  intense,  macabre  piece, 
it  showed  a  white  nude  male 
boxed  into  an  area  in  an 
alarming  way.  The  theme  is 
old,  the  presentation  is 
novel. 

One  of  the  side-effects  of 
a  show  like  this  is  that  some 
less  well-known  figures  gain 
display  of  their  work.  Marcel 
Jean's  sculptures  were  new 
to  me  and  I  found  them 
witty  and  compellingly  done. 

Finally  then,  go  to  the  Art 
Gallery  show  but  watch  out 
for  its  bias. 


HENRY^TARVAINEN 


peter  paranoid  and  the  friendly  stranger 


A  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  mine  in 
one  of  the  university  men's  residences  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  the  cleaning  ladies 
had  seen  two  RCMP  plainclothesmen  wan- 
dering through  the  halls— sniffing  the  air 
with  their  finely  tuned  noses  no  doubt.  The 
same  day  another  friend  told  me  that  so- 
meone from  the  department  of  justice  had 
contacted  the  father  of  a  friend  of  his  and 
informed  him  that  his  son's  name  was  on 
a  list  and  to  please  be  careful— please  son. 
Some  time  before  the  final  examinations 
last  May,  a  few  students  in  residence  were 
informed  by  a  dean  concerned  about  the 
possible  use  of  LSD  in  the  residence,  that 
such  use  was  forbidden  and  if  they  wished 
to  remain  in  residence  they  had  better  con- 
duct themselves  accordingly. 

David  DePoe  of  David  DePoe  fame  was 
visiting  the  campus  this  week  and  said  that 
the  word  from  the  Village  was  that  a  large 
bust  on  the  university  campus  was  immi- 
nent; indeed,  the  Big  Bust  seems  to  be 
awaited  with  what  resembles  eager  antici- 
pation, judging  by  the  conversation  from  the 
tiny  groups  sitting  around  burning  incense 
sticks  on  the  campus  grass  these  sunny  af- 
ternoons. 

They  will  Rape!  Kill... 

Innuendo?  Idle  rumor?  Perhaps  not.  Pe- 
ter Paranoid  does  come  around  from  time 
to  time  to  instigate  groundless  panic 
among  the  dealers  (your  neighborhood 
Friendly  Strangers  who  sell  marijuana),  and 
the  many  thousands  of  heads  in  this  city. 
In  their  endless  battle  against  crime  the 
RCMP  Narcotics  squad  (herein  after  known 
as  Narks)  wages  a  zealous  campaign  to  pro- 
tect the  young  people  of  this  country  from 
becoming  addicted  to  the  Killer  Weed  and 
Insantiy  Causing  LSD,  thereby  turning 
to  Prostitution,  Heroin,  Thievery  Sexual  Im- 
morality and  Uncontrollable  Violence;  so 
concerned  are  they,  that  they  will  often  tear 
the  house  apart,  beat  you  up  and  hassle  you 
for  month  in  order  to  get  you  busted — for 
your  own  good. 

Despite  a  growing  opposition  by  la- 
wyers, medical  men,  researchers  and  a  si- 
gnificant minority  of  informed  journalists 
against  the  harshness  of  laws  dealing  with 
LSD  and  marijuana.  —  especially  marijuana 
(see  Volkmar  Richter's  editorial  on  pg  4  of 
this  issue  of  the  Varsity)  —  the  Narks  seem 
determined  to  put  an  End  to  it  All.  Their 
task  is  indeed  difficult;  add  to  the  inform- 
ed opposition  to  their  tactics  and  ends,  the 
fact  that  pot  has  become  not  the  enclave 
and  luxury  of  the  hippies,  but  has  spread 
at  an  alarming  (refreshing?)  rate  into  the 
middle  classes — including,  of  course,  the  lea- 
ders of  tomorrow  in  our  universities  and 
high  schools.  (A  recent  Newsweek  article 
describes  at  length  the  Middle  Class  pot 
scene).  It's  enough  to  make  a  Nark  freak 
out. 


The  Scholastic  Heads 

Which  brings  us  to  the  nasty  rumors 
which  have  been  disturbing  the  fine  autum- 
nal peace  of  our  Alma  Mater  these  past 
few  weeks.  Will  there  be  a  Bust  on  the  U 
of  T  campus  in  the  near  future  (this  week- 
end as  many  are  suggesting)? 

For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  pot 
scene  on  campus  has  existed  in  significant 
numbers;  until  last  year  however,  with  the 
UC  psychedelic  festival  and  its  attendant 
publicity,  the  campus  was  relatively  undis- 
turbed by  busts  and  hassles  from  the 
Narks.  During  this  same  period  of  time, 
however,  the  jails  were  accomodating  a 
growing  number  of  hippies  and  other  unem- 
ployed potheads. 

It  seems  that  during  this  time  the  im- 
partial arm  of  law  and  order  was  ignoring 
the  scene  on  campus  —  which  has  not  been 
any  more  secret  or  underground  than  any- 
where else.  It  is  suggested  that  there  are 
perhaps  close  to  two  thousand  people  at  U 
of  T,  graduate  and.  undergraduate,  who 
smoke  marijuana  with  some  degree  of  regu- 
larity, as  well  as  a  fairly  large  number  on 
the  faculty;  and  the  numbers  ja^e,  .grow in;;. 


X.et  ^eic  ~have  been  no  busts  to  speak  of  on 
the  U  of  T  campus. 

It  is  not  readily  clear  why,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Narks  are  not  all 
that  anxious  to  point  out  the  many  thous- 
ands of  criminals  in  the  schools,  professions 
and  suburbs  who  violate  a  federal  law  every 
time  they  get  high  on  grass.  Worse  yet 
it  suggests  that  these  many  thousands  re- 
veal a  flagrant  chaotic  anarchy,  as  thev 
mock  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  marijuana  becomes  less  and  less 
underground,  and  as  more  and  more  chemis- 
try students  conduct  funny  experiments  in 
their  labs,  the  Narks  are  faced  with  a  se- 
rious dilemma:  who  to  bust?  The  jails 
couldn't  possibly  hold  all  the  people  who 
now  smoke  the  Killer  Weed. 

Yet  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  of 
national  hysteria,  concerning  psychedelic 
drugs;  we  have  just  lived  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1967,  a  freak  out  summer  with  new 
music,  mass  migrations  of  the  tribes  to 
Frisco,  Sergeant  Pepper  — in  short,  a  sum- 
mer when  many  young  people  got  stoned 
most  of  them  are  now  back  in  school.  Need- 
less to  say  administrators  in  the  colleges 
and  high-schools  are  beginning  to  share  the 
concern  of  the  Narks.  What  to  do!  what  to 
do!  .  .  .  Arghhh! 

The  Nark  as  Student... 

It  is  highly  likely  that  the  peace  will 
be  shattered,  if  not  this  week-end  then  in 
the  near  future,  with  a  number  of  busts  and 
attempted  busts  by  the  horesemen-  they 
will  certainly  not  put  an  end  to  the  pot  or 
acid  scene  on  campus,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  they  think  they  will.  But  they 
have  set  Peter  Paranoid  on  the  loose  in  an 

attempt  to  control  things  for  awhile    if 

we  are  to  believe  the  rumors  of  undercover 
agents  (students)  operating  on  campus. 

It  seems  like  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  turn  on  with  someone  who  isn't  a  friend, 
or  to  take  a  trip  with  someone  who  you 
don't  trust;  yet  that  is  part  of  their  fear 
psychology;  they  want  you  looking  over 
your  shoulder  at  your  friend,  and  suspicious 
of  the  girl  you're  sleeping  with.    Nasty  bu- 


Per  Ardua  Ad  Astra... 

So  be  prepared  —  but  not  too  uptight. 
These  are  indeed  difficult  times  and  many 
will  suffer  and  be  hurt  by  those  who  don't 
want  young  people  to  smoke  funny  cigar- 
ettes or  taste  the  nice  little  white,  blue,  and 
pink  tabs. 

If  busted  —  and  we  hope  not  —  insist 
on  your  rights  (lawyer,  phone  call,  don't 
answer  any  questions,  etc.),  and  be  reason- 
ably co-operative  with  the  police  during  the 
process.  It  is  an  unpleasant  prospect  but 
only  temporarily,  as  the  laws  are  probably 
going  to  be  more  lenient  in  the  future;  at 
the  rate  pot  and  acid  are  spreading  through- 
out society  at  the  present  time,  a  criminal 
record  (if  that's  your  concern)  for  pot  or 
acid  will  not  mean  as  much  in  five  to  ten 
years. 

More  important,  I  suppose,  is  the  guilt 
feeling  many  young  people  associate  with  a 
criminal  record  and  being  busted — a  hassle 
which  can  only  be  resolved  by  oneself. 

Because  you  like  to  get  high,  are 
you  as  guilty  as  those  who  drop  napalm 
with  impunity?  as  guilty  as  those  policemen 
who  rough  up  hippies,  drunks,  and  people 
they  don't  like  generally?  as  guilty  as  the 
judge  who  refuses  to  be  lenient  in  your  case 
because  you  have  long  hair  and  thinks  a 
short  stay  in  jail  will  mend  your  ways?  How 
come  you're  wandering  around  scott  free 
anyway,  son? 

Have  a  nice  Thanksgiving,  enjoy  your  tur- 
key and  see  to  it  that  there's  nothing  but 
raisins  in  the  dressing. 
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Central  Billiards 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90c  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 
PRESENTATION  OF  THIS  AD  ENTITLES 
EACH  PERSON  TO  A  FREE  GAME  (20  MINUTES) 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  _  Typing  of 
thesis,  essays  ond  notes  done  accu- 
rately quickly  and  economically  ReQ- 
songbie  rotes.  Phone  421-8290 


CLASSIFIED 


DO  NT  BE  A  STAY  AT  HOME  because 
of  .  .  ,  unwanted  hair  .  .  .  removed 
permanently  from  face,  arms,  and  legs 
by  European  troined  cosmeticion.  Ero 
Clinic  Bloor/Bay,  57  Bloor  Street  West 
iuite  225. 


TUjTION:  English.  Philosophy,  Compa- 
rative Literatures,  Guidance.  U  of  T 
thesis,  P.H.D.  Seven  years'  teach- 
ing high-school,  university.  Group  in- 
dividual; adjustable  fees;  near  campus; 
':10  p.m.  Jim  222-7839;  481-8839. 


DISSECTING  KtTS!  Ingram  and  Bell. 
$7.63  or  $5.71  (elsewhere  $9.50  or 
$6  50)  Room  128,  Medicol  Building 
1:10  p.m.  this  week,  Please  bring 
exact  amount.  [$8.00  or  $6.00). 


DAY  NURSERY — 7.30  a.m.  to  6  p  m 
Subway  at  Spadino,  NondenominoMonal 
Wolmer  Rd.  Baptist  Church.  924-0545. 
PR.  LADIES  GLASSES  FOUND  in  red 
eather  cose  at  73  St.  George  St  In 
the  Archway  on  Tues  Oct  i  r«n  u, 
Marshall  928-2520  C°"  Mr" 

FURNISHED  ROOM  with  kichen  privil- 
eaes,  female  student  only  Bloor-Spa- 
dina.  Afler  6  p.m.  925-7389. . 

BiaL  Nn5SvRY'  Uni*ers"v  of  Toronto. 
flrSL™?  Yonge.  Sts'  Applicotions  ac- 
ST#f  olr°m  "nlvers,TY  students  and 
staff.  Phone  421-8564  or  925-2076 

fZUDT%NTS/  maIe'  m?id  and  linen  serv- 
\a1a  +Jret  b;eokfost-  coin  laundry. 
$7^69,-^4. StfeCt    tQ'    Qu6e"  ** 


GIRL  WANTED:  Must  be  well  groomed, 
willingness  to  learn  more  important 
than  experience.  Hours  adaptable  to 
school  schedule.  (Commission.)  Phone 
635-9803.  Mrs.  Smythe. 


UNUSUAL    PARTIME    JOB  , 

extrovert  students.  925-3014 


for 


filling 


GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
todoy  tor  tree  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and -Co 
131   Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416.  921-7702 


£?  *do,J!i?!.Jib.?ut   ar>vtning  to  know 
Obotu  "CONCORD".  I'm  told  I'm  good 
□t  anything  —  but  who  will  fulfil  my 
frustrated  needs. 
Anxious  to  learn  young  thing. 


ARE  YOU  FEMALE  ...  in  2nd,  3rd  or 
4th  yeor  ond  had  a  B  average  or 
better  last  year?  Then  you  are  eligible 
to  be  chosen  as  Miss  U  of  T  at  the 
Homecoming  dance  Oct.  28.  See  your 
college  or  faculty  student  council  im- 
mediately for  details.  You  could  be 
Miss  U  of  T  and  win  prizes  galore. 


CAR  leaving  Keele-Sheppard  or  Keele- 
Finch  area.  Have  room  for  3  pas- 
sengers. Call  633-0235. 

THANK  YOU,  Brian. 

HORNY???  Strike  out  this  summer"? 
score  with  Share  Computer  Dating' 
rHU^H  ^°°n-  (Eno>eering  Society 
Goodwill  Project  (Centennial,  eh?).) 

FOUND:  Gold  wedding  bond.  Contact 
Dick  Seeley.  923-0249. 

"IF  YOU  LOVED  ME,  Alfie,  you'd  fake 
rne  with  you  to  350  Huron  St  on 
Saturday  " 

self^'  bird;  why  don't  you  go  by  your- 

WANTED:  2  girls  to  share  furnished 
opt.  with  one  other.  Health  Club  etc 
Pnnce  Arthur  Rd.  (Ave.  &  Bloor  St.). 
$52  month.  Call  921-1569. 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY 


The  Blues  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
Dancing  &  Listening  to 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  -  1  a.m.  -  3  a.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

"GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant" 

Huron  &  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  10°/o  Discount  on  Taka  Out  Orders. 


CAREERS  IN 

—  Personnel  Administration 

—  Management  Analysis 

—  Foreign  Service 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Representatives  of  the  Public  Service  of  Canada 

1.00  P.M.     —     2.00  P.M. 

Tuesday,  October  10th,  1967 

Room  1071      Sidney  Smith  Building 

Representatives  will  also  be  available  for  individual 
consultation  concerning  career  opportunities  from: 

9.00  A.M.     —  NOON 

2.30  P.M.     —     4.30  P.M. 

Tuesday,  October  10th,  1967 

45  Wilcox  Avenue 

For  more  information  see  the  booklet  "Public  Admini- 
strators and  Foreign  Service  Officers"  available  at  your 
Placement  Office. 
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NEW  COLLEGE  OPENING  DANCE 

FEATURING 

THE  STITCH'N  TYME 

SAT.  OCT.  7,  1967  -  8:30  P.  M. 

NEW  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 
DRESS:  MALES  —  SHIRT  &  TIE 
FEMALES  —  NO  SLACKS 

ADMISSION:  MALES  -  $1.50 
FEMALES  -  $1.00 


## 


THE  COPENHAGEN  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 

Europe's  finest  male  choral  group 
PRESENTS  A 

CONCERT  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC 

WITH  THE 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 


Saturday,  October  14th 
8:30  p.m. 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House 


Tickets  — Hall  Porter 
Students:  $1.50  (2/A.T.L.; 
Others:  $2.00 


EXPO  HOST-HOSTESS  SPONSORED 

AUSTRIAN  SKI  CHARTER 

DEC.  23— Jan.  6 

$375. 

INCLUDES:  Return  Charter  Flight  Montreal  —  Zurich. 

Transalpine  Express  to  St.  Anton,  Austria. 
Hotel  Accommodation  (Breakfast  Included). 
Skiing  in  "Dos  Skiparadies",  St.  Anton  Am  Arlberg. 

LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  SEATS  AVAILABLE 

IN  FORMATION:  Write  Suzane  Tetraulr, 

17  Avenue  Ainslie,  Outremont,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


OR:  CONTACT 


KIM  GRAYBIEL, 

NEW  COLLEGE  RESIDENCE 
928-J471 


AFTER 

THANKSGIVING 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hart  House  Theatre  offers  a  Student  Subscription  at  $3.00  for  the  four  atl- 
University  productions.  The  student  rote  will  be  $1.00  for  o  single  per- 
formance. Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  same  seats  and  performance  even- 
ings for  the  entire  season.  Two  tickets  only  on  each  A  T  L.  card. 

1967-68  SEASON 


CASTE 
THE  DEVILS 

THE  SHEEP  WELL 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
BORKMAH 

Box  Office  open  10:00  to  5:00 


by  Tom  Robertson. 
Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 
Friday,  Oct  20  to  Saturday,  Oct.  28 

by  John  Whiting. 
Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 
Friday,  Nov.  24  to  Saturday,  Dec.  2 

by  Lope  de  Vega. 
Directed  by  Leon  Major 
Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 

by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
Ginsbury.  Directed  by  Loon  Major. 
Friday,  Mar.  1  to  Saturday,  Mar.  9 


923-5244 


BOOKS 

The  Story  of  0 

By  KATHERINE  COLLINS 

Story  of  O  by  Pauline  Reage  —  Grove  Press. 

Story  of  O  has  been  called  many  things:  the  most 
extraordinary  underground  classic,  an  ironic  fable  of  un- 
freedom,  much  more  poetic  than  de  Sade's  Justine,  a 
significant  work  of  literature,  etc.  To  me  it  was  initially 
only  strange  and  unbelievable,  an  unpleasant  experience 
of  negative  value.  O  might  have  stood  for  Outlandish  and 
even  for  Ordure. 

The  French  author,  Pauline  Reage,  has  kept  her  iden- 
tity a  secret  from  the  public.  Small  preoccupations  with 
dress  and  make-up  in  the  story  definitely  suggest  a  wo- 
man, as  does  the  mindless  logic  of  the  heroine  O,  who  acts 
out  of  an  inner  necessity  that  appears  superficially  irra- 
tional. 

The  world  Reage  has  created  is  weird,  mysterious, 
Bosch-like.  The  sexual  perversions  and  tortures  are  de- 
scribed as  calmly  as  a  cherry  orchard  in  Anne  of  Green 
Gables.  The  lucid  style  is  flawless;  the  story,  masterfully 
unravelled;  the  tale  it  tells,  unbelievably  sick. 

Story  of  O  begins  with  O  being  taken  by  her  lover 
Rene  to  a  chateau  called  Roissy.  Here  she,  along  with 
others,  is  converted  effectively  into  a  useful  chattel  for 
the  'lovers  of  Roissy',  figures  of  a  weird  Gothic  warp  who 
rape  her  or  whip  her  at  will  to  the  immense  delight  of 
Rene.  This  same  lover  can  hardly  bear  to  hear  her  scream 
when  she  is  whipped,  his  ecstasy  is  so  great. 

O  submits  to  all  this  because  she  'loves'  Rene.  After 
she  leaves  Roissy  wearing  an  iron  ring  to  symbolize  her 
slavery,  Rene  hands  her  over  totally  to  Sir  Stephen,  his 
English  half-brother  (an  international  gesture?)  who  sud- 
denly appears  on  the  scene.  He  surpasses  Rene  in  sadism; 
the  next  chapter  explains  how  he  has  O  marked  with 
branding  irons.  In  "The  Owl",  the  last  chapter,  we  move 
into  the  final  perversion — Sir  Stephen  publicly  exposes 
the  marked  body  of  O  at  a  party,  masked  in  the  anony- 
mity of  an  owl's  head.  The  book  stops  here  in  a  climax 
of  final  debasement  although  a  note  at  the  end  says  there 
is  a  second  ending  in  which  O  commits  suicide. 

The  clarity  and  intimacy  with  which  this  world  is 
described  convince  one  of  the  author's  familiarity  with 
perversion.  No  wonder,  as  her  translator  claims,  "To  this 
day  no  one  knows  who  Pauline  Reage  is."  The  bestiality 
of  the  men  who  use  O;  the  sadism  of  the  torture-scenes, 
and  O's  masochism  which  she  admits:  ".  .  .  she  liked  the 
idea  of  torture  .  .  .  she  was  happy  to  have  gone  through 
it,  happier  still  if  it  had  been  especially  cruel  and  pro- 
longed" all  suggest  that  Pauline  is  a  pervert. 

There  is,  however,  a  deeper  level  on  which  to  ap- 
proach this  book  than  that  of  mere  eroticism  and  per- 
version. Behind  the  Story  of  O  is  the  motif  of  sacrifice, 
or  so  it  seems. 

In  an  almost  religious  surrender  O  gives  her  body 
for  love  of  Rene  to  whomever  and  whatever  he  wishes. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  story  of  prostitution,  lesbianism, 
and  masochism  progresses,  we  realize  that  it  is  not  a  real 
sacrifice  because  O  abandons  herself  for  purely  selfish 
reasons.  Near  the  centre  of  the  book  her  "love"  for  Rene 
dies,  and  she  attaches  it  to  Sir  Stephen  who  uses  her  yet 
more  cruelly  and  obscenely.  O's  'sacrifice'  is  a  blind  and 
sub-concious  desire  for  annihilation  of  the  self  in  a  com- 
plete abandonment  to  sensual  feeling,  whether  pleasure 
or  pain.  She  does  not  ascend  towards  love  but  rather 
descends  towards  hate  in  an  ecstasy  of  anti-being.  In  this 
sense  one  agrees  with  de  Mandiargues  in  his  preface: 
"Story  of  O  ...  is  indeed  a  mystic  book!"  O's  passion  to 
surrender,  her  amazing  passivity,  her  final  slavery  are 
all  symptoms  of  her  desire  to  abdicate  all  responsibility 
of  self,  to  achieve  an  intensity  in  which  she  no  longer 
exists,  to  reach  a  blank  unconsciousness  akin  to  death. 
The  movement  towards  darkness  throughout  the  book 
culminates  with  the  final  darkness  of  death  in  the  second 
ending. 

The  psychology  here  has  a  woman's  unreason  in  it,  but 
O  herself  does  not  have  a  woman's  full  personality.  Her 
obsession  is  negative  and  demonical;  the  concept  of 
woman  as  earth-mother  is  as  alien  to  Story  of  O  as  the 
humour  of  a  Charles  Schulz;  as  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  there  is  no  fecundity  here,  no 
fruitfulness  in  the  relationships. 

Rather  it  is  the  impotent  pleasure-dream  of  a  play- 
boy-world where  all  is  in  glossy  full-colour  but  sterile. 

D.  H.  Lawrence's  writings  about  sex  can  be  wildly 
beautiful  at  times  because  he  has  integrated  it  into  a 
mystical  whole;  Reage's  Story  of  O  is  too  narrow,  too  be- 
stial, too  cruel  to  come  anywhere  near  beauty.  It  is  a 
slithy  fantasia  revolving  around  the  passive  heroine,  a 
nightmare  of  non-life  from  which  one  might  wake  up 
screaming  .  .  . 


review 


accident  etc. 


By  (CATHERINE  O'KEEFE 

The  other  day  in  Central 
Park  New  York,  Claes  Olden- 
burg created  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  world's  first 
invisible  sculpture.  Two 
grave  diggers  union  men, 
so  they  got  fifty  dollars  an 
hour,  dug  a  grave  for  a  few 
hours  and  then  filled  it  in. 
City  Hall  officials  and  cul- 
tural assistants  watched 
with  a  mixed  bag  of  feelings. 
"Fifty  dollars  an  hour  to 
stitch  the  Emperor's  new 
clothes"  was  in  strenuous 
competiton  with  "Olden- 
burg's genius".  Oldenburg 
said  that  he  grew  up  in  New 
York  City  and  loved  it  This 
loosening  of  the  dirt  was  to 
him  a  significant  expression 
and  communication,  involv- 
ing the  squirrels  and  birds 
and  worms  and  passing 
helicopters.  It  would  seem 
that  he  feels  that  people 
either  dig  him  or  thev  don't 
because  that's  all  there  is  to 
know  about  Monday's  news- 
print. 

But  this  review  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  all  sorts  of 
cosmic,  not  to  mention  co- 
mic, umbras  are  emanating 
from  that  invisible  scul- 
pture. The  following  dialo- 
gue for  example,  was  jarred 
loose  from  the  marble  block 
of  this  review's  conscious- 
ness. "If  Oldenburg  wanted 
to  show  how  he  liked  the 
spectacle  and  action  and 
shapes  of  New  York  why 
didn't  he  make  a  sculpture 
of  all  the  people  and  cars, 
squirrels,  birds  and  worms. 
Then  people  would  look  at 
it  and  see  what  he  saw". 
Oralio:  Because  the  wonder- 
ful people,  trucks,  birds, 
squirrels  and  buildings  are 
there.  All  anyone  has  to  do 
is  dig  a  grave  and  call  it 


sculpture  and  people  will 
look  at  people,  cars,  sticks, 
squirrels,  birds  and  say:  look 
at  all  that  life.  Of  course 
this  situation  obliges  them 
to  add:  that  guy  dug  a  grave 
and  thus  the  cosmos  is 
covered.  Consequently  incon- 
sequence —  this  comic  strip 
masquerading  as  a  mild 
mannered  book  review  will. 

Not  forgetting  the  hover- 
ing MacPherson  Report,  ex- 
hume a  few  books  in  Berke- 
ley, where  it  all  began.  One 
book  is  Berkeley:  The  New 
Student  Revolt,  Hal  Draper, 
intrd.  Mario  Saivo,  Ever- 
green Black  Cat.  If  you  are 
in  general  agreement  with 
the  tribulations  of  the  Ber- 
keley students  this  is  a  good 
book  to  read  for  chronology. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  along 
without  dates  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  go  through  or  remem- 
ber a  whole  series  of  dates 
unless  a  little  festoon  of 
anecdote  accusation  or  aw- 
ful event  hangs  from  each. 
Due  to  his  committed,  polit- 
ical outlook  Mr.  Draper's 
history  is  easy  to  remember. 

The  book  is  what  would 
now  commonly  be  called 
anti-Establishment  and  in- 
deed the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  all  other  large 
institutions  seem  to  play  in 
this  generation  the  role  of 
the  fierce  spinster  aunts  of 
other  generations.  The  tech- 
nique of  analysis  used  in  the 
book  is  mainly  political 
which  this  review  considers 
inaccurate.  Rather  than  un- 
derstanding the  length  and 
breadth  of  various  corridors 
of  power  as  a  means  to 
reform  it  would  seem  that 
the  contemporary  generation 
wishes  to  blow  brain  cells 
and  that  the  character  of  a 


person  is  synonymous  with 
what  they  wish  to  do. 

The  next  book  The  Berke- 
ley Student  Revolt  ed.  Sey- 
mour M.  Lipset  and  Sheldon 
S.  Wolin,  Doubleday  Anchor, 
embraces  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  opinion.  Its  editor 
is  not  popular  with  any  sec- 
tion of  the  large  and  crow- 
ded audience  of  this  review's 
opinions.  But  he  has  includ- 
ed enough  from  each  direc- 
tion (North  by  North  West 
included)  to  enable  the  read- 
er to  see  where  the  students 
were  sitting,  and  where  the 
faculty  was  running.  (There 
is,  buy  the  way,  a  book  put 
out  by  the  students.  This 
eagle  eared  reporter  didn't 
pick  up  that  news  till  too 
late,  having  trusted  a  yellow 
coated  member  of  the  Coles 
Establishment).  At  any  rate 
this  Book  of  the  Berkeley 
Student  Revolt  is  inclusive 
enough  to  be  one  of  wild 
and  astonishing  confedera- 
tions of  print  where  the 
most    contradictory  (and 
often  disagreeable)  opinions 
repose  quietly  together 
though  held  down  only  by 
thin  sheets  of  paper.  The 
secret  is  print  technology  of 
course. 

Here  is  one  example.  As 
you  know  the  Berkeley  stu- 
dents thought  that  they  were 
concerned  with  civil  rights, 
free  speech,  and  above  all, 
the  effect  of  educational  sy- 
stems as  they  now  exist 
upon  the  individuals  those 
systems  most  affect.  Profes- 
sor Lipset  in  his  article 
"University  Student  Politics" 
compares  the  Berkeley  Free 
Speech  Movement  to  the  be- 
haviour of  "underdeveloped 
nations"  (that  is  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America)  and 
Communist  countries.  The 
suggestion  that  any  practice 


is  spreading  from  underde- 
veloped or  communist  na- 
tions is,  in  the  U.S.  enough 
to  summon  the  border  pat- 
rol. It  amounts  to  severe 
condemnation.  But  if  it  were 
a  question  of  civil  rights  and 
just  treatment  for  the  Ne- 
gro? Student  demonstrations 
and  politics  in  Professor 
Lipset's  view  are  "deviant" 
behaviour  fostered  by  the 
change,  freedom  and  insecu- 
rity of  college  life.  And: 

"Participation  in  politics 
may  be  viewed  as  an  alter- 
native to  other  forms  of 
student  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities —  organized  sports 
—  to  divert  the  adolescent 
energy."  (p.  7-8) 

It  would  seem  to  be  Pro- 
fessor Lipset's  position  that 
a  combination  of  tough 
exams  and  sports  will  see 
a  student  through  his  stu- 
dent situation  into  his  se- 
cure teaching  position  from 
which  place  it  will  be  easier 
for  said  student  to  ignore 
the  civil  rights  (or  any 
other).  Professor  Lipset  is 
probably  correct.  But  he 
doesn't  raise  or  answer  the 
question:  what  will  happen 
when,  because  they  are  busy 
kicking  a  football  around, 
even  deviant  students  can't 
see  serious  injustice?  And! 
how  well  does  anyone  read 
or  think  who  refuses  to  look 
at  his  contemporary  world 
for  fear  he  might  act?  These 
and  other  questions,  raised 
by  other  articles  that  ignore 
equally  serious  issues,  drag 
me  from  my  chair  and  leave 
me  standing  before  blank 
doors  muttering,  "Am  I  hear- 
ing you?  Are  you  hearing 
them?  Are  you  really  saying 
THAT  in  our  only  life?" 

But  anyhow,  if  one  wants 
to  sort  of  sport  through  the 


book  without  grinding  ana- 
lysis one  might  make  up 
Compare,  Contrast  and  Dis- 
cuss lists.  Who  thinks  the 
students  have  anything  to 
say?  When?  When  they  talk 
about  Lincoln,  Schlesinger, 
Tanzania  and  the  Lancas- 
trian kings?  When  they  talk 
about  themselves,  their 
friends  and  their  realtions? 
After  awhile  the  students 
who  are  repetitiously  limit- 
ed to  "me  in  my  life,"  "me 
in  my  life"  will  seem  engag- 
ing but  not  so  intellectually 
engage  as  those  who  are 
hurling  political,  sociological 
and  other  above  their  heads. 
Chancellor  Strong,  Paul 
Goodman,  Clark  Kerr,  Nat- 
han Glazer,  even  Hal  Draper. 
That's  the  time  to  remember 
that  these  students  won  by 
their  actions. 

And  this  is  the  time  to 
summon  up  Claes  Oldenburg 
and  his  gesture  toward  scul- 
pture because  we  up  here 
have  our  own  problems.  For 
example,  life  is  not  as  ex- 
citing as  it  is  in  the  U.S. 
newspapers.  Revolution? 
Quiet  Evolution  is  the  title 
of  a  study  of  Ontario's 
school  system  and  RRRR 
often  does  seem  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  There  will  be 
no  revolution  here.  It's  not 
just  that  ideas  that  seem 
good  in  the  far  and  lurid 
California  sun  lose  their  tan 
in  the  near  Northern  snow 
glare  and  slush.  (The  Water- 
loo Love  In  was  dispersed  by 
cold  wind).  It's  also  that  the 
U.S.  is  Canada's  Distant 
Early  Warning  System.  But 
mainly  it's  because  the  stu- 
dents won  by  using  unprin- 
table gestures  and  Canada,  a 
nineteenth  century  country, 
isn't  ready  for  that. 


JAZZ 

hungarian  freedom  fighter 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

The  feedback  you  hear 
these  nights  at  the  Colonial 
Tavern  is  being  deliberately 
manufactured  by  a  former 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter. 

Reaching  a  c  1  i  m  a  c  t  ic 
point  in  the  development  of 
his  solo,  Gabor  Szabo  brings 
his  acoustic  guitar  with 
electric  pick-up  in  close  to 
the  microphone.  His  right 
hand  ceases  to  pluck  the 
strings;  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  simply  hold  the 
strings  to  indicate  the  de- 
sired pitch,  and  then  feed- 
back produces  a  loud  moan- 
ing or  whining  wail. 

Szabo  can  play  short  mel- 
odic phrases  in  this  way; 
however  he  is  still  experi- 
menting with,  the  feedback 


technique,  which  works 
only  over  a  short  period  of 
time  and  only  for  certain 
pitches. 

After  the  1956  uprising  in 
Hungary,  Gabor  Szabo 
came  on  scholarship  to 
Boston  to  study  jazz  at  the 
Berklee  School  of  Music.  He 
first  came  to  prominence 
with  the  Chico  Hamilton 
Quintet.  The  sensitive  mel- 
odic interplay  between 
Szabo  and  Charles  Lloyd  is 
the  highlight  of  Passin  Thru, 
a  record  made  by  the  Hamil- 
ton quintet  in  the  early  '60's. 

On  Jazz  Raga,  his  latest 
Impulse  recording,  Szabo  al- 
legedly makes  an  attempt  to 
bring  together  Indian  classi- 
cal music  and  jazz  by  over- 
dubbing  a  sitar  onto  rock- 
jazz  versions  of  tunes  like 


"Summertime"  and  Jagger's 
"Paint  it  Black".  Because  of 
the  enormous  differences  be- 
tween the  two  musics,  the 
rudimentary  level  of  Szabo's 
sitar  technique,  and  the  ob- 
vious shallowness  of  the 
whole  idea,  no  meaningful 
synthesis  takes  place.  It  is  a 
gimmick,  and  a  not  very  ori- 
ginal one  at  that,  to  cash 
in  on  the  current  popularity 
of  Indian  music. 

This  week  and  next,  the 
Colonial  promises  us  "new 
sounds  in  jazz"  —  Indian 
ragas,  exotic  rhythms,  etc. 
However,  what  we  hear  is 
Gabor  Szabo,  whose  style 
and  conception  are  unlike 
any  other  jazz  guitarist's, 
playing  his  own  highly  per- 
sonal music. 

Szabo  runs  up  and  down 


his  instrument  playing  long, 
intricate,  rhythmically  com- 
plex melodies.  Sometimes 
these  take  on  a  Greek  tinge, 
as  he  repeats  each  note  in  a 
series  very  fast  and  frequent- 
ly. As  he  abruptly  ends  a 
long  roller-coaster  melodic 
phrase,  he  begins  playing  a 
succession  of  repeated  dis- 
sonant chords;  then  he  gra- 
dually thins  the  harmonies 
until  he  is  working  over  a 
simple  phrase  built  around 
one  note  whose  pitch  he 
twists  and  bends. 

Then,  using  the  tonic  note 
as  ground,  he  plays  a  series 
of  stark  fourths  and  fifths, 
then  starts  to  work  in  se- 
conds and  sevenths,  giving 
the  music  an  austere,  hard- 
cut,  angular  sound.  At  times 
il  reminds  one  of  the  simple 


Hungarian  folk  tunes  which 
Bartok  arranged  for  piano. 

Allied  with  his  large  reper- 
toire of  guitar  sounds,  rang- 
ing from  a  twang  to  a  soft 
thick  hum,  to  a  high  clipped 
blip,  as  well  as  melodic  feed- 
back, this  variety  of  ideas 
gives  richness  to  Szabo's 
own  playing. 

However,  the  rest  of  the 
group  contributes  little  to 
the  music.  Perhaps  when  the 
harpsichordist  finds  his  in- 
strument, this  session  will 
cease  to  be  merely  a  show- 
case for  Szabo.  At  any  rate, 
this  Hungarian  jazz  musician 
is  well  worth  hearing. 
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"Let  us  not  speak  ill  of  our  generation,  it  is  not  any 
unhappier  than  its  predecessors. 
Let  us  not  speak  well  of  it  either. 
Let  us  not  speak  of  it  at  all." 


-Pozzo 
Waiting  For  Godot. 
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GODDARD 


For  anyone  who  tires  of  the  Time-Newsweek-U.S. 
News  choice  for  weekly  newsmagazines,  there  are  two  re- 
freshing alternatives. 

The  New  Republic,  in  a  quiet  middle-aged-left  way, 
provides  a  weekly  answer  to  those  who  don't  trust  those 
over  thirty.  NR  has  been  providing  some  of  the  most 
steady  and  consistent  analytic  attacks  on  the  contrac- 
tions in  American  foreign  policy,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
non-Underground,  non-psychedelic  shirt-and-tie  magazines 
to  take  a  strong  stand  against  the  laws  on  marijuana.  This 
week,  an  editorial  statement,  headed  The  "Crime"  of 
Marijuana,  begins  with  the  sentence  "Physicians,  like 
hippies,  are  subject  to  fads." 

A  magazine  that  is  required  reading  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  what's  happening  in  Europe  is  Le  Nouvel  Ob- 


servateur.  It  has  no  North  American  counterpart;  the 
closest  metaphor  would  be  a  weekly  Ramparts.  This  week: 
an  interview  with  Edgar  Faure  —  the  embattled  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  now  trying  to  cope  with  farmers' 
riots;  also,  a  series  on  Castro:  "A  Cuba,  le  socialisme  n'est 
pas  tranquille." 

Le  Nouvel  Observateur  has.  in  Michel  Cournot,  per 
haps  Europe's  most  distinguished  film  critic.  A  sensitive 
and  articulate  man,  he  writes  with  insight  and  grace.  The 
magazine  is  also  principally  responsible  for  the  world- 
wide interest  in  Regis  Dubray.  Long  before  the  American 
press  'discovered'  him,  Le  Nouvel  Observateur  was  lead- 
ing a  French  press  campaign  on  his  behalf. 

Both  Observateur  and  NR  are  on  sale  at  the  Book 
Cellar. 


Next  week  the  Teach-in  will  present  four  afternoons 
of  films  to  get  involved  by,  starting  Tuesday  with  The 
Prisoner.  Alec  Guiness  and  Jack  Hawkins,  two  of  Britain's 
finest  actors,  make  it  eminently  worth  seeing.  Showings 
begin  at  four  in  East  Hall,  U.C.  Admission  free! 

For  Pinter-Losey  fans,  a  fascinating  early  film  of 
theirs.  The  Servant  will  be  on  at  the  Elektra  next  week 
(closed  Monday)  together  with  The  Innocents  (James' 
Turn  of  the  Screw). 

The  Memory  Lane  Silent  Film  Club  starts  tonight 
with  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari,  on  the  third  floor  of  22 
College.  To  find  out  more  about  their  programme  call 
533-4515.  The  French  Cineclub  are  offering  students  ten 
films  (sans  sous-titre)  for  six  dollars  beginning  Oct.  23 
at  the  Century  theatre.  For  application  form  write  15 
Lynwood  Ave.,  Toronto  7. 
Cul-de-Sac  is  funny  and  does  not  leave  you  feeling  guilty 


about  having  missed  the  point  (if  there  was  one).  It  is 
certain  to  have  a  wider  appeal  than  Polanski's  last,  Re- 
pulsion. 

The  Family  Way  I  certainly  would  not  recommend 
despite  creditable  performances  by  John  Mills  and  Mar- 
jorie  Rhodes.  Its  innumerable  plot  and  dialogue  cliches 
are  intolerable  (Schroeder  beat  the  sensitive  young  hero 
to  Beethoven  by  a  good  decade.). 

Blow-Up  is  back  in  town  and  certainly  worth  seeing 
(no  matter  if  you  find  Antonioni  generally  boring).  Grand 
Prix  is  still  on  and  in  my  opinion  has  been  unfairly  fault- 
ed for  weak  plot. 

Apologies!  I  am  informed  that  Joe  Medjuck,  despite 
helpful  comments,  was  not  an  organizer  of  the  SMC  Film 
Club. 

Shakespeare  Wallah,  Enter  Laughing,  Gone  with  the 
Wind  are  coming. 


Don't  miss  the  Ontario  Centennial  Art  Exhibition  at 
the  An  Gallery  of  Ontario  this  week  (closes  Oct.  14).  It 
displays  a  peculiar  but  always  lively  sense  of  selection 

David  Sorensen  is  showing  till  Oct.  17  at  the  Carmen 
Lamanna  Gallery,  Alma  Duncan  drawings  (very  beauti- 
fully detailed)  are  at  Isaacs  till  Oct  12,  and  Suzanne  Ber- 
geron is  showing  at  Roberts.  Bergeron  is  interesting:  she 


has  the  guts  not  to  frame  any  of  her  paintings  except  for 
the  cheapest  of  wood  surrounds.  It  shows  she  doesn't 
care  for  the  public.  Her  paintings  are  dynamic  and  fem- 
inine and  have  a  good  sense  of  color. 

Don't  forget  High  Park  on  Sunday.  Vaillancourt 
should  have  got  his  piece  up  by  now. 


Hoo  hah!  What  a  week  is  coming  up!  Gideon,  Godot, 
and  Saul  are  going  to  be  dotted  around  the  campus  as  the 
Teach-in  starts  to  kick  up  its  cultural  heels  and  discov- 
ers that  drama  can  delightfully  instruct.  Waiting  for 
Godot,  by  Samuel  Beckett,  perhaps  THE  great  play  of  the 
past  decade  will  be  on  view  at  Cartwrght  Hall,  St. "Hilda's 
College;  Gideon,  by  Paddy  Chayefsky  manages  to  deal 
with  man's  rejection  of  a  too-demanding  God  without  the 
pompous  poetry  and  posturing  that  most  playwrights  feel 
the  subject  requires.  The  play  will  be  at  the  Central  Lib- 
rary Theatre;  and  Endor,  a  new  play  that  deals  with  the 
most  tragic  figure  in  the  Old  Testament  .  .  .  Saul.  Howara 
Nemerov's  play  which  sees  Saul  as  the  modern  Evervman 


will  be  at  Brennan  Hall  at  St.  Mikes,  noon  hour  from 
Oct.  10-13.  The  other  plays  will  run  evenings  from  Oct. 
10  to  that  Saturday,  the  14th. 

After  The  Fantasticks  finish  at  the  Royal  Alex,  Anne 
of  Green  Gables  returns  to  compelte  its  run.  The  theatre 
will  be  dark  for  a  week  to  give  the  staff  a  chance  to  re- 
cuperate from  the  past  three  weeks  of  unremitting,  cloy- 
ing sweetness. 

Then  come  the  A.P.A.,  Number  10  Downing  St.  with 
Alastair  Sim  and  later  on,  Olivier's  National  Theatre  of 
Great  Britain.  Who  says  that  Toronto's  a  nothing  theatre 
town? 


One  warms  up  on  smaller  potatoes  first.  One  of  our 
more  faithful  fags  around  here  went  to  a  recital  and  his 
review  follows  forthwith:  "The  question  about  soprano 
Mary  Simmons  is  not  whether  or  not  she  can  sins,  but 
rather  what  type  of  material  should  be  her  medium.  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  ultmate  judgment  upon  her 
artistry.  Last  Sunday's  Hart  House  concert  illustrated  the 
difficulty  in  making  such  an  answer.  Certainly  Miss  Sim- 
mons sings— at  times  exqu:sitely.  The  verve  instilled  in 
the  allegro  section,  'Ma  poi  morte  ..."  of  Handel's  Pian 
gero  La  Sorte  Mia,  contrasted  by  the  smoothly  flowing 
sotto  voce  achieved  in  Schubert's  Nacht  und  Trau.ne, 
attested  to  a  sensitive  striving  towards  as  wide  a  tonal 
range  as  possible  The  fact  that  her  ambitions  were  not 
always  achieved  —  that  the  focus  was  not  to  the  end  ol 
the  work  for  instance  —  gave  fuel  to  the  fires  of  douot 
concerning  the  selections  chosen.  But  then  there  was  the 
exquisite  rendition  of  Die  Post  in  as  confident  a  chamber 
style  as  could  be  imagined.  The  first  two  groups,  Handel 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert,  were  characterized  by  sensi 
tivity  and  subtlety.  Bu  the  voice  was  not  always  her  own. 
The  approach  was  restrained  and  constricted.  The  closed 
eyes  in  soft  passages  betrayed  a  lack  of  assurance  thai 


would  preclude  that  the  face  remain  an  expressive  fea- 
ture of  the  singing. 

But  the  Poulenc  and  Strauss  selections  were  right  in 
every  way.  The  former's  "Banalities'  were  sung  with  a 
steadiness  of  expression  and  tone  expected  from  a  singer 
who  has  chosen  so  often  to  sing  contemporary  music. 
The  four  Strauss  selections  were  the  highlight  of  the  entire 
program:  the  big  beautiful  voice  soared  over  the  wide  in- 
tervals with  a  majesty  not  heard  earlier.  Stuart  Hamil- 
ton's accompaniment,  always  adequate,  was  notably  in- 
spired in  the  Struass.  Indeed,  Poulenc  and  S:,auss  came 
closest  to  the  answer  for  Miss  Simon's  program  pronlems. 
Although  her  musicianship  is  apt  in  any  medium,  it  is 
the  modern  and  the  grand  that  she  should  be  exploring 
because  her  mind  and  her  voice  are  that  way."  And  that, 
it  seems,  is  the  last  musical  event  on  campus  for  a  while. 
However,  the  excellent  Soviet  pianist  Vladimir  Ashken- 
azy  will  be  at  Massey  Hall  Oct.  12  (starting  at  8:30),  and 
the  Siegle-Schwall  band  is  at  the  Riverboat  for  two  more 
nights.  (Ignore  the  lunatic  folk-reviewer  for  the  Globe  and 
Mail  —  they're  no  that  bad.  He  lends  to  be  a  purist 
mentally,  at  times.). 


Apathy  threatens  Commonwealth:  Smith 


By  SUE  CARTER 

Arnold  Smith,  the  secre- 
tary-general of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  warned 
Wednesday  that  public  apa- 
thy is  a  more  serious  threat 
to  the  Commonwealth  than 
the  Rhodesian  crisis. 

Addressing  a  Convocation 
Hall  audience  on  Canada  and 


the  New  Commonwealth,  Mr. 
Smith,  centennial  professor 
for  October,  said: 

"I  have  always  been  less 
concerned  that  the  Com- 
monwealth would  blow  up 
with  a  bang  over  a  crisis, 
even  the  Rhodesian  crisis, 
than  that  it  could  subside 
into  ineffectiveness,  with  or 
without  a  whimper." 


U  of  T  enrolment  totals  over  27, 


By  JIM  COWAN 

More  than  27,000  full  and 
part-time  students  will  be 
attending  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  this  year, 
an  increase  of  2,000  over  last 
year. 

Dr.  W.  Szenci,  assistant  di- 
rector in  the  office  of  statis- 
tics and  records,  said  more 
than  5,500  freshmen  have  re- 
gistered this  year.  This 
brings  the  total  full-time  un- 
dergraduate enrolment  to 
16,500. 

About  5,000  graduate  stu- 
dents, 6,300  part-time  stu- 
dents and  12,000  students  in 
non-degree  granting  courses 
have  also  enrolled. 

Among  the  professional  fa- 
culties, the  freshman  engi- 
neering class  increased  to 
766  from  651.  Engineering 
has  not  yet  had  to  place  any 
restrictions  on  its  first-year 
class. 

Professional  students  make 
up  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
total  full-time  undergraduate 
enrolment.  This  figure  does 
not  include  the  college  of 
education. 

This  year  only  3,740  first- 
year  students  were  admitted 
class  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus. The  remainder  were  en- 
rolled at  the  satellite  colleges 
of  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale. 


Scarborough  College  this 
year  registered  960  students 
and  Erindale  registered  158. 
By  1975  the  two  colleges  are 
expecting  to  serve  some  5,000 
students. 

Dr.  Szenci  also  said  the 
projected  enrolment  of  full 
time  students  was  expected 
to  reach  34,000  by  1975-76. 
This  compares  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  12,700  in  1957-5S. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  U  of 
T  students  are  Metro  resi- 
dents. Another  26  per  cent 
come  from  other  parts  of 
Ontario,  three  per  cent  from 
the  rest  of  Canada,  and  six 
per  cent  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  about  1,500  fo- 
reign students  at  U  of  T. 

Victoria  College  is  still  the 
largest  college  on  campus 
with  2,400  students. 


However,  the  Common- 
wealth provides  a  respected 
framework  for  international 
contacts  in  diverse  fields,  Mr. 
Smith  asserted,  and  it  would 
be  "monumental  folly  not  to 
build  on  this  in  the  coming 
decades." 

"Great  power"  pontics 
have  been  replaced  by  ten- 
sions between  developed  and 
underdeveloped  areas,  he 
said.  The  Commonwealth  has 
ensured  its  relevance  in  this 
world  by  evolving  from  an 
"exclusive  white  club"  to  a 
"representative  cross-section 
of  mankind." 

Canada,  by  virtue  of  its 
multi-racial,  multi-linguistic 
composition,  is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  contribute  to 
and  to  benefit  from  its  Com 
monwealth  connection,  Mr 
Smith  said. 

Canada  has  led  in  shaping 
the  present  Commonwealth 
because  its  domestic  exper- 
ience has  shown  "the  impor 
tance  of  tolerance,  imagina 
tion  and  the  identification  of 
underlying  common  inte 
rests,"  he  said. 

In  turn  the  Commonwealth 
connection,  he  said,  has  given 
Canada  access  to  wider  ho- 
rizons and  has  heightened 
the  awareness  which  is  ess- 
ential for  pursuance  of  a  re- 
alistic role  in  world  affains 


Motion  to  fire  Ubyssey  editor  quashed 


Hart  House  dance 

The  Hart  House  Fall 
Dance  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow night  has  been 
CANCELLED. 

"It's  all  due  to  the 
good  weather,"  Hart 
House  spokesman  said. 
"The  students  are  go- 
ing home  for  the  week- 
end." 

It  will  be  replaced  by 
a  street  dance  at  Sold- 
iers Towel. 

Refunds  on  dance  ti- 
ckets are  available  at 
Hart  House  and  the 
SAC  building. 


VANCOUVER  (CUP)  — At 
tempts  to  fire  and  officially 
censure  Ubyssey  editor  Dan- 
ny Stoffman  were  thwarted 
at  Monday  night's  Alma  Ma- 
ter society  council  meeting. 

The  council  narrowly  de- 
feated a  motion  to  censure 
Stoffman  for  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  editorials.  An  am- 
mendment  to  fire  the  editor 
was  also  quashed. 

Mike  Coleman,  clubs  cha- 
irman, claimed  several  edi- 
torials in  the  Ubyssey  mis- 
represented his  views. 

"It's  a  freedom  of  the 
press  issue,"  said  AMS  tre- 
asurer Dave  Hoye,  who  op- 
posed the  motion. 

"The  Ubyssey  is  responsi- 
ble to  council,"  said  Law 
Society  president  Jim  Tay- 
lor, voting  for  the  censure 
motion. 

Its  budget  is  supplied  to 
the  extent  of  $16,000.  What 
the  members  of  the  Ubyssey 
want  to  be  is  a  totally  ir- 
responsible press." 

"I  read  the  editorial  -  it's 
exactly  what  I  thought," 
said  second  vice  president 
Kim  Campbell.  "Sometimes 
the  truth  hurts." 
President  Shaun  Sullivan 


voted  against  the  censure 
motion,  supporting  the  right 
ofvthe  press  to  criticize. 

"I  fully  expect  to  be  crapp 
ed  on  by  the  Ubyssey  on  the 
coming  year  and  would  be 
surprised  if  it  didn't  hap- 
pen." 


FRIENDS  OF  INDIA  ASSOCIATION 

PUBLIC  LECTURE 

c.v. 


CHEF  DE  CABINET  AT  UNITED  NATIONS 
ON 

Religious  Overtones  and 
International  Conflicts 

8  P.M.,  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER,  1967 

CONVOCATION  HALL 

Members  of  the  Staff  and  Students  are  cordially  invited 


The  University  of  Toronto  Committee 
on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 

presents 
an  open  lecture 

"Science,  Technology  and  the  Humanities"  hy  John  W.  Abrams,  Profes- 
sor of  Industrial  Engineering  and  of  History. 

at  1.10  p.m.  on  12  October  in  102  Mechanical  Engineering 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  —  all  members  of  the  community  are 
invited. 


ST.  VLADIMIR  UKRAINIAN  INSTITUTE 
RESIDENCE 

Accommodation  For  University  Students 

ROOMS  AND  MEALS 

Applications  available  at  Office  — 
651  Spodino  Avenue,  Toronto 
Telephone  923-3318 


Scullers  enter  first  regatta 


Varsity  scullers  embark 
for  the  first  time  tomorrow 
at  the  Toronto  Argonaut 
Rowing  Club.  Regatta  time 
is  11:00  a.m.,  as  crews  from 
York,  Ryerson,  Western,  Mc- 
Master  and  Brock  join  To- 
ronto in  the  quest  for  this 
year's  championship. 

Blues  will  field  crews  in 
all  four  categories  —  rrefh_ 
man,  junior  varsity,  light- 
weight, and  senior  varsity  — 


and  hope  to  improve  on  last 
year's  third  place  showing 

Defending  champion  Mc 
Master  will  also  float  four 
crews,  as  will  Western.  York 
and  Ryerson  will  enter  se- 
nior varsity  crews  only. 

Prospective  fans  are  re- 
minded that  they  can  catch 
all  the  action  tomorrow  and 
still  return  in  time  for  the 
Varsity-  McGill  football  ga- 
me 


Believe  it  or  not 

The  Blue  and  White  Society  in  conjunction  with 

THE  SUPER  SOUL  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 

THE  GREATEST  SOUL  ON  EARTH 

OTIS  REDDING 

SOUL  BROTHER  NUMBER  ONE 

THE  BAR-KAYS 

Don't  miss  the  biggest  soul  crusade  of  the  year  w.th 

CrantWH  and  the  P-^-o's  Too  R*B  *-£^«L 
The  Mission  —  The  New  oreea  ^  ^  & 

Show  Time  7:00  p.m.,  Sun.  Oct.  15th 
West  Annex     C.N.E.  Coliseum 

ADVANCE  TICKETS  .1.75  PERSON  ,T„  loci.]  ON  SAtE  AT  SAC.  OEHCE 

AT  DOOR  $4.00 

.if        .L.cAf  Office  (o  the  Coliseum 

,.,.„„  jrs  rss  -  =sx  S£:  r— -  - — 

STREET  DANCE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  BEHIND  HART  HOUSE  ^ 

THE  VARSITY,  hndoy,  October  6,  ivo/  -  I. 


FBI.  8  P.M. 

OPENING 
O.H.A.  SR.A. 
HOCKEY  GAME 

OF 

1967-68 

1  FBI.  8  P.M. 

KINGSTON 

vs 

MARLBORO 

Adults.  $2.00,  $1.50 
Students  $1.00 

VARSITY 
SPECIAL 

THIS  AD  AND 
FIFTY  CENTS 

PER  TICKET 

VALID  FOR 
RESERVED 
BLUE  SEATS 

TICKETS  ARE 
AVAILABLE 
NOW 

MAPLE  LEAF 
GARDENS 

BOX  OFFICE 

OPEN 
11  am  to  9  pm, 

ERWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

64u  YONGE  ST. 

(Cor.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 

Welcomes   back   all  students. 
Courteous   seryjce  and  neat 
grooming  in  all  styles  assured 
by  4   Lie.  Barbers. 


EMBASSY  BILLIARDS 

82  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 


Varsity 
Guys 
and 
Gals 


PLEASE  BE  OUR  GUESTS 

Bring  this  coupon  and  play  1  free  game  (30  minutes)  of 
billiards  in  Canada's  most  beautiful  billiard  lounge  at 
any  of  the  following  times: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  -  3-12  p.m. 
Saturdays  &  Sundays  -  12  noon  -  8  p.m. 

Good  only  for  1  game  per  person  per  day. 
This  introductory  offer  open  until  Nov.  1. 


Address:   

Telephone:    Faculty: 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


■  REGULAR  and  KINGS! 


Happy  Thanksgiving 
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University  of  Toronto 
BOOKSTORES 


(Continued  from  pago  20} 

THE  MARSHALL:  That's  an  interesting  question.  Today 
mankind  survives,  technologically  speaking  of  course,  in  a 
super-sensory  environment  where  all  vision  becomes  com- 
pletely and  irrevocably  external.  He  sees  only  on  the  out- 
side looking  in.  In  other  words,  the  medium  is  the  message. 
SCOOP:  Peter  Goddard,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Blue  and 
White  'band'? 

PETE  BOY:  Well,  as  music  critic  for  the  Varicosity,  I  can 
only  say  this:  "The  last  time  the  Blue  and  White  played  a 
show  tune,  the  show  tune  lost." 

SCOOP:  Ah,  Mr.  Goldwater,  could  you  step  a  bit  more  to 
the  left  please.  All  right  then,  I'll  move  over.  Now  Barry, 
what  do  you  think  of  football. 

BARRY:  Well,  I  think  football  is  a  right  good  game.  But  it 
should  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  there  was  kick- 
ing, punching,  knifing,  etc.  After  all,  winning  is  a  virtue  and 
extremism  in  the  defence  of  virtue  is  no  vice. 
SCOOP:  Your  most  royal  highness,  do  you  have  any  state- 
ment concerning  Saturday's  game. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  (you  know  her,  she's  on  the  stamps): 
Philip  and  I  extend  our  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  congra- 
tulations to  the  participants  involved.  I  am  sure  the  hearts 
of  the  nation  go  out  with  me  in  declaring  a  warm  "good 
luck"  to  both  excellent  groups  of  men. 
SCOOP:  Mr.  Johnson,  what  do  you  feel  is  the  best  strategy 
against  McGill  Redmen. 

LBJ:  Ah  feel  the  onliest  way  to  beat  those  Reds  is  through 
the  air.  Coach  Murphy  must  be  firm  in  continuing  aerial 
bombardment  until  the  other  side  stops  infiltrating  men 
onto  the  field.  Red  aggression  must  be  stopped  so  the 
people  at  University  of  Toronto  can  choose  their  own  form 
of  celebration.  Above  all,  coach  Murphy  must  stifle  any 
criticism  which  might  give  comfort  to  the  filthy  enemy. 
SCOOP:  Wee  Willie  McTavish,  how  do  you  follow  the  com- 
plicated I-formation? 

WILLIE:  Aye,  I  eye  the  "I"  with  both  eyes,  I  do. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

1  p.m. 

Bitch-in  sponsored  by  University  of 
Toronto  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  Come  and  bitch  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  Rm.  2117,  Sidney 
Smith. 

The  Centennial  Commission's  movie 
Helicopter  Canada.  See  your  country 
from  a  chopper.  Silver  collection  will  be 
received  on  behalf  of  Oxfam.  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre,  33  St.  George. 
S  p.m. 

Nominations  close  for  several  posi- 
tions on  the  New  College  Student 
Council. 

SATURDAY 

8  a.m. 

Joint  fly-in  with  the  campus  and 
University  of  Waterloo  flying  clubs  at 
Muskoka  airport.  Meet  at  Island  air- 
port. For  information  phone  Pete  Wil- 
iams  before  7  p.m.  today  at  259-0946. 
7  p.m. 

Reception  for  C.  V.  Narasimhan, 
chef  du  cabinet  to  U  Thant,  the  secre- 
tary-general   of    the    United  Nations. 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-1361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cords 


Informal  discussions  with  him.  Open 
to  oil.  Free.  International  Student 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

8  p.m. 

Public  Lecture  by  Mr.  Norasimhon 
on:  Religious  Overtones  and  Interna- 
tional Conflicts.  Members  of  the  staff 
and  students  ore  cordially  invited. 
Convocation  Hall. 

SUNDAY 
7  p.  m 

Topic  for  evening  service:  God  Creates 
and  Speaks,  followed  by  Young  People's 
discussion,  coffee  hour.  Students  wel- 
come. Knox  Church,  Spadina  ond  Har- 
bord. 

MONDAY 
7.30  p.m. 

First  of  a  series  of  bible-study  semi- 
nars on  Romans,  led  by  Rev.  John 
Fowler,  fellow  and  tutor  in  divinity 
Trinity  College.  Canterbury  House,  373 
Huron  St. 

TUESDAY 

5  p.m. 

Student  Health  Organization  to  dis- 
cusi  and  form  the  community  projects 
for  the  coming  year.  Toronto  General 
Hospital  Student's  Lounge.  Enter  by 
College  St.  entrance. 

5.30  p.m. 

Actors  and  mole  dancers  needed  for 
School  of  Nursing  Revue.  Auditions  at 
School  of  Nursina. 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  Diner's  club.  A  hot  meal  for 
SI. 25.  Please  call  923-7837  for  reser- 
vations. HilleJ  House. 

7.30  p.m. 

MacPherson  committee  and  you  — 
organizational  meeting  foi  a  series  of 
seminars  on  the  MacPherson  committee 
report  sponsored  by  Canterbury  U  of  T 
ond  Victoria  College  Students  Christian 
Movement.  Faculty  and  students  invited, 
Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  St. 

7  p.m. 

Regular  meeting  of  the  U  of  T  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  to 
discuss  plans  for  Oct.  21  protest.  Morn- 
ing Room,  International  Student  Centre, 
33  St.  George  St. 


CONFERENCE 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WORLD  ORDER: 


The  University 
of  Toronto 
will  send  a 
delegation  to 
the  above 
conference 


APPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  AT 

SAC  OFFICE 

MUST  BE  RETURNED  BY  5  P.M. 
OCTOBER  11 
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Soppelsa  leads  Blues  to  6-0  win 


The  soccer  Blues  meet  Mc- 
Gill  Redmen  tomorrow  at  11 
o'clock  on  the  back  campus 
in  what  could  be  the  first  of 
a  two-game  total-goal  play- 
off series,  or  merely  an  ex- 
hibition. Little  is  known 
about  the  McGill  team,  but 
Blues  must  rate  as  favourites 
after  their  convincing  6-0  vic- 
tory over  McMaster  last 
Wednesday. 

In  that  game,  Frank  Sop- 
pelsa had  three  goals  while 
Graham  Shiels,  Austris  Lie- 
pa,  and  Ormond  Mendes  ad- 
ded one  each. 

From  the  kickoff,  Blues 
showed  poise  and  ability 
while  Marauders  hustled  de- 
sperately to  make  a  contest 
out  of  the  game. 

Varsity's  most  dangerous 
attacks  came  from  the  wings 
where  Ron  Muir  and  Gra- 
ham Shiels  had  Mac  defen- 
ders running  in  circles. 

Soppelsa  got  his  first  goal 
from  a  scramble  in  front  of 
the  net  at  the  twenty-five 
minute  mark,  and  added  an- 
other ten  minutes  later  by 
blasting  the  ball  past  a  be- 
wildered Mac  goalie. 

After  the  crossever,  Blues 


kept  the  pressure  on  and 
soon  Soppelsa  had  his  third 
goal  of  the  afternoon  as  the 
Mac  netminder  found  his 
shot  just  too  hot  to  handle. 
Blues  did  not  let  up  and  Gra- 
ham Shiels  scored  on  a  ris- 
ing shot  to  the  upper  corner 
of  the  net. 


McMaster  was  now  rely- 
ing on  individual  efforts  but 
"Blues'  defensive  line  of  Alan 
Cragg,  Eric  Sereda  and  Bill 
Nepotiuk  thwarted  their  for- 
wards. And  what  the  defense 
could  not  cope  with,  Erving 
Stach  took  care  of. 


Seconds  lose  sloppy  match 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

Varsity  seconds  opened 
their  league  season  on  Wed- 
nesday with  a  5-0  loss  to 
York  University  firsts,  on 
York's  new  campus  at  Keele 
and  Finch. 

Neither  side  could  mount 
a  dangerous  attack  until 
well  into  the  second  half, 
when  York  backs  managed 
to  hold  on  to  the  ba'.l  and  run 
it  over  for  a  try. 

Despite  disorganized  play, 
both  teams  managed  some 
beautiful  recovery  plays,  but 
inaccurate  kicking  spoiled 
much  of  the  game. 

Scott  McClure  was  a  stand- 
out of  Toronto  throughout 
the   game,   making  several 


fine  breaks  and  repeatedly 
destroying  York  attacks  with 
hard,  driving  tackles. 

On  Saturday,  Blues  first 
team  open  their  league  sea- 
son against  McGill  on  the 
back  campus  at  o'clock. 
Blues  have  won  their  first 
three  games  this  year  and 
they  have  proved  improved 
each  time  they  play.  Last 
year  they  were  beaten  by  Mc- 
Gill in  a  game  that  could 
have  gone  either  way,  and 
they  are  determined  to  av- 
enge that  defeat  on  Satur- 
day. 

Blues  have  strength  in  all 
positions  and  are  fit  enough 
to  play  peak  football  from 
first  to  final  whistle. 


PIGSKIN  PREVIEW 


VARSITY  BLUES 


Varsity's  chances  hinge  on  offense 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Sports  Editor 

1966  REVIEW 

Almost  forgotten  in  light  oE  their  sag 
at  the  end  of  the  season  was  the  fact  that 
Blues  had  their  best  won  and  lost  record 
since  1959.  It  was  an  impressive  debut 
lor  head  coach  Ron  Murphy. 

After  slithering  by  McMaster,  26-20,  and 
humiliating  Waterloo  50-2,  Varsity  began 
the  regular  SIFL  schedule  before  the 
home  fans  by  stunning  Western  Mus- 
tangs, the  pre-season  favourites,  45-7. 
Quarterback  Bryce  Taylor  continued  to 
hold  a  hot  hand  the  following  week,  lead- 
ing Blues  to  their  first  win  in  Kingston - 
in  seven  years,  28-19  over  Golden  Gaels. 

An  undefeated  season  and  a  second  sue 
cessive  Yates  Cup  seemed  certainties 
now,  but  Blues  hit  an  unexpected  snag 
in  their  next  two  games  against  McGill 
Redmen.  Although  they  lost  both  games 
by  more  than  two  touchdowns,  the  undei- 
staffed  Redmen  gave  Varsity  a  severe 
physical  pounding  from  which  they  never 
quite  recovered.  Queen's  rolled  into  Var- 
sity Stadium  for  the  key  game  of  the  sea- 
son, and  left  clutching  a  well-earned  23- 
15  victory,  forcing  a  deadlock  for  top 
spot. 

Blues'  final  regular  season  game  was  a 
formality  which  they  stole  from  the  frus- 
trated Mustangs  21-20.  Blues  fell  in  the 
playoff  to  the  surging  Gaels  50-7. 

Despite  their  gloomy  finish.  Blues  dom- 
inated all-star  selections,  placing  eleven 
men  on  the  squad.  Offensively,  guard  Bob 
Pampe,  tackles  Jim  Kellan  and  Arnie 
Carefoote,  end  Mike  Eben,  quarterback 
Bryce  Taylor,  and  fullback  Mike  Raham 
made  the  team,  while  end  Laird  Elliott, 
tackles  Alex  Squires  and  Alex  Topps, 
linebacker  Ranny  Parker,  and  halfback 
Ian  Kirkpatrick  made  it  as  defensive  all- 
stars. 

1967  PREVIEW 

So  far  this  season  Blues  have  played 
six  quarters  of  terrible  football  and  two 
quarters  of  sound,  aggressive  football. 
The  big  question  is  which  will  prevail  tor 
the  next  six  games.  On  paper  it  should  be 
the  latter  as  Murphy  has  lost  only  five  ot 
his  all-stars,  Pampe,  Taylor,  Elliott,  Pai- 


ker,  and  Kirkpatrick,  as  well  as  eight 
others,  none  of  whom  appear  hard  to  re- 
place. Depth  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  Varsity  football  teams. 

Blues'  offense  has  been  shaky  to  date 
as  it  adjusts  to  the  new  I-formation.  Full- 
back Mike  Raham,  who  led  the  league  in 
scoring  and  rushing,  is  the  anchor  man. 
He  will  receive  support  from  spectacular 
rookie  Wolfgang  Gut,  Pete  Broadhurst, 
Mike  Eben,  who  has  shifted  to  wingback, 
and  ends  Jim  Ware  and  Brent  Morris. 
The  whole  opertaion  hinges  on  quarter- 
back Bryce  Taylor's  replacement,  cur- 
rently a  struggle  between  Bob  Amer  and 
Vic  Alboini. 

Blues  appear  very  strong  defensively. 
Led  by  captain  Mike  Wright,  ably  aug- 
mented by  Jim  and  Bill  Bennett,  Alex 
Squires  and  Topps,  the  defense  will  give 
up  scant  yardage  along  the  ground,  while 
Ihe  defensive  backfield  has  yet  to  be  test- 
ed by  a  strong  passing  game  due  mairly 
to  a  fierce  rush  from  the  line. 

Paul  McKay  has  developed  tremen- 
dously as  a  punter  and  may  share  field 
goal  and  convert  duties  with  newcomer 
Bill  Stankovic. 

OUTLOOK 

Blues  appear  a  lot  like  Hamilton  Tiger 
Cats.  They  have  a  superb,  consistent  de 
Tense  but  only  a  hot-and  cold  offense 
The  key  to  Blues'  chances  will  probabh 
3e  the  performance  of  quarter  backs  Amer 
and  Alboini.  If  Alboini  can  maintain  his 
play  of  last  Saturday,  Blues  could  con- 
ceivably upset  Queen's.  But  right  now, 
that's  still  an  "if".  Certainly,  the  mate- 
rial is  present  in  the  backfield,  and  Mike 
Raham  can  provide  most  of  the  glue,  but 
not  all  of  it. 

The  defense  alone  is  enough  to  ensure 
second-place  for  Blues.  A  first  place  fin- 
ish is  definitely  out  of  reach.  However, 
from  their  strong  showing  in  the  second 
halt  against  Western,  Blues  may  have  a 
chance  at  forcing  a  play-off  by  bea'ing 
Gaels  at  home.  Coach  Murphy's  big  ad- 
vantage is  the  experience  his  team  will 
get  by  playing  the  soft-touch  Mustang 
and  Redmen  right  off  the  bat.  By  the 
time  they  play  Queen's,  momentum  may 
carry  Blues  home. 

(This  is  the  third  of  four  previews} 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  OFFER 

50  cent  membership  to  the  Strawberry  Potch 
Home  of  the  SUNSHINE 

THE  SUNSHINE? 

For  the  full  story  of  this  ex-U  of  T  band  see  the  latest  issue  of 
Random.  Formerly  the  Sunshine  Blues  Band  they  are  led  by  ex-St. 
Michaels  saxophonist  Jim  Heineman. 

The  Telegram  called  them  Toronto's  most  creative  group. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself   at   the    Strawberry    Patch,    the  Village's 

first  psychedelic  coffee  house,  open  Wednesday-Sunday  9.30  -  2.30  at 
107  Yorkville  Avenue. 

Be  sure  and  bring  this  copy  of  Varsity  with  you  for  your  reduced 
membership. 


AFTER  THE  BLUES  MURDER  Mffilll 

CELEBRATE  AT... 


220  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(ACROSS  FROM  VARSITY  STADIUM) 

HAMBURGERS  •  HOT  DOGS  •  CHICKEN 
SHRIMP 

FREE  DRINKS  (SOFT)    —  DANCING 


STUDENT  FOOTBALL  TICKETS 

ON  SALE  AT  VARSITY  STADIUM 
GATE  8,  DEVONSHIRE  PLACE 

TODAY 

FROM  10:00  A.  M.  TO  6:00  P.  M. 


ALSO 


TOMORROW,  SATURDAY,  AT 

Gate  9,  Varsity  Stadium,  from 
10:00  A.M.  Onwards 

MCGILL  AT  VARSITY  — 2:00  P.M. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

BASKETBALL 

There  is  still  time  to  sign  up  for  Interfaculty  Basketball  with  your 
college.  Deadline  is  October  13th.  Meeting  of  all  Basketball  representa- 
tives and  Managers  on  October  16th  at  5:00  p.m.  Room  304.  Benson 
Building.  Schedule  begins,  on  October  17th.  Watch  Varsily  for  notices 
or  phone  Joan  Stevenson  923-2605.  Those  wishing  to  refree  games 
please  call  Shirley  Wouters  278-1849. 

SWIMMING 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SWIMMING 
TEAM  TRY-OUTS 

SPEED:        Wednesday  6  p.m. 

SYNCH:        Tuesday  6  p.m. 

DIVE:  Wednesday  7  p.m. 

We  have  lots  of  room  on  the  team  for  you. 
INTERFACULTY  SWIM  MEET:  Nov.  6,  7,  8,    5  p.m. 
EVENTS  POSTED  IN  BENSON  BUILDING.  Everyone  welcome. 
PRACTICES:        Speed:     Mon.  &  Wed.  at  5. 

Synch:     Tuesday  at  5. 
Div:        Thurs.  at  5. 
YOU  NEED  A  MEDICAL  BEFORE  THE  MEET  AND  TWO  PRACTICES. 
DIP  TIMES  -  BENSON  BUILDING. 

Week  of  Ocl.  2-6    Mon  12-2,  Tues.  I*  Thurs.  1-2  and  7-9 

Fri.  1-2,  and  4-5. 
Week  of  Ocl.  9-13    Mon.  closed.  Toes.  1-2,  Thurs.  1-2  and  7-9. 

Fri.  1-2  and  4-5. 

GOL  Anyone  invested  In  playing  in  «,  Interjacuily  Golf  Tournament 
the  week  of  Oct.  16  call  Jane  Kirkpatrick  485-8369. 


FIELD  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 
WEEK  OF  OCT.  9  •  13th 


Tues.  Oct.  10 

Wed.  Oct.  11 
Thurs.  Oct.  I! 


8-9  a.m. 
8-9  a.m. 
1-2  p.m. 


Nurses 
U  C.  v 
PHE  I 
S.M.C 


vs  PHE  IV 
POTS  &  DENTS 
vs  ST.  HILDAS 

PHARM.  8.  NEW 


-9  am.    ST.  HILDAS  vs  LLC. 
1.9  a  m     POTS  &  DENTS  vs  PHE  I 
VIC  vs  TRINITY 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
S.M.C.  vs  LLC. 
PHE  111  vs  PHE  II 


8-9  a.m 
8-9  a.m. 
8-9  a.m 
1-2  p.m 


VARSITY 

TRINITY 
VARSITY 

TRINITY 
VARSITY 
VARSITY 

TRINITY 
VARSITY 

TRINITY 
VARSITY 
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SEASON  OPENS 


Blues  should  defeat  weakened  Redmen 


By  BOB  CLARK 

The  Senior  Intercollegiate 
Football  League  opens  its 
last  season  as  a  four-team 
aristocracy  tomorrow,  as  Mc- 
Gill  University  Redmen  visit 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Blues. 

Next  year,  the  noble  expe- 
riment begins  with  two  more 
teams.  McMaster  and  U  of 
Waterloo,  being  added  to  the 
hitherto  elite  four.  Only 
once,  in  1953,  was  an  additio- 
nal team  added,  and  that 
year  McMaster  went  through 
a  dismal,  winless  season. 
However,  the  junior  loop  to 
which  Mac  and  Waterloo  be- 
long have  seen  steady  years 
of  gradual  improvement. 

McGill,  weak  sister  of  the 
league  for  the  last  couple  of 
seasons,  is  showing  little  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  A 
large  scale  turnover  has 
hit  McGill  for  the  second 
straight  year,  but  this  year, 
loss  of  such  notables  as  full- 
back Pete  Howlett,  pass  re- 
ceiver Al  Schreiber  and  first 
string  quarterback  Robin  Mc- 
Neil spells  deficiency  in  qua- 
lity more  than  in  quantity. 

Blues  lost  some  line  stall- 
warts  as  well  as  their  top 


quarterback,  Bryce  Taylor, 
but  have  added  strong  rookie 
strength. 

Wolfgang  Gut,  just  another 
unsung  rookie  at  2  p.m.  last 
Saturday,  displayed  strong 
broken  field  running  ability 
that  has  thrust  him  into  a 
starting  role  in  one  of  the 
halfback  slots  for  tomor- 
row's game.  All-star  Mike  Ra- 
ham,  top  rusher  last  year, 
may  find  extra  running  room 
this  year  when  opposition  de- 
fences find  that  Blues'  have 
another  potentially  dange- 
rous sprinter. 

Pete  Broadhurst,  formerly 
of  Queen's,  has  returned  af- 
ter a  year  of  academic  ineli- 
gibility, and  Varsity  coach 
Ron  Murphy  plans  to  move 
him  from  defence  to  the  of- 
ten s  i  v  e  backfield  against 
Redmen. 

The  rest  of  Blues'  starting 
offence  is  essentially  un- 
changed. Brent  Morris  and 
Jim  Ware  are  scheduled  to 
start  at  the  ends,  with  Mike 
Eben  again  in  the  flanker 
position.  Don  Rogers  will  go 
at  centre,  with  Ron  Wakelin 
and  Gord  W  h  i  t  a  k  e  r,  at 
guards,  and  Arnie  Carefoot 
and  Jim  Kellam,  the  tackles. 

Although  McGill's  chances 
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of  upsetting  Blues  are  extre- 
mely thin,  the  Redmen  are 
one  of  the  best  conditioned 
teams  in  the  league.  Last 
year,  with  Blues  apparently 
on  their  way  to  an  undefeat- 
ed season,  McGill  pounded 
Varsity  physically  in  back  to 
back  games.  Blues  were  ne- 
ver the  same. 

Coach  Murphy  again  ex- 
pects Redmen  to  be  physi- 
cally tough,  and  must  be  se- 
cretly flinching  about  the 
prospects  of  getting  knocked 
out  of  the  running  early. 

The  quarterback  battle  has 
not  yet  been  settled.  Al- 
though Murphy  refused  to 
even  hint  at  who  his  start- 
ing signal  caller  might  be, 
the  diminutive  Vic  Alboini 
was  much  more  impressive 
in  the  second  half  that  was 
Bob  Amer  in  the  first  against 
Western.  However,  Amer  re- 
ceived much  less  protection 
from  his  line. 

BLUENOTES:  John  Gor- 
don and  Larry  DeRocher  will 
not  dress,  because  of  inju- 
ries, but  Gien  Markle  is  slat- 
ed to  be  in  uniform  . . .  De- 
spite the  unspectacular  runn- 
ing game  last  week,  coach 
Ron-  Murphy  still  hopes  to 
develope  a  predominantly 
ground-oriented    attack    . . . 


mickleburgh~  ^ 

By  crackie,  Ebenezer,  it  is  football  time  again.  Time  to 
unleash  the  effigy  twine,  uncork  the  still  swill,  and  bind  ol' 
ma  in  the  basement.  Time  to  don  raccoon  resplendence  lu- 
bricate the  lungs,  and  get  out  to  the  ballpark. 

Once  there,  it's  time  to  swear,  suffer,  sip  and  swagger 
before  your  sweetie  as  you  treat  her  to  the  big  game.  Men 
run  around  on  the  field  and  people  peep  from  the  bleach- 
ers. That  s  what  it's  all  about. 

With  football  lever  rampant  as  the  SIFL  opens  tomor- 
row, the  Varsity  sports  department,  always  ready  when  the 
cause  is  just,  has  dispatched  roving  correspondent  Scoop 
Bluebottle,  to  the  playing  fields  of  Eton  where  he  reports 
'it's  not  how  you  win  or  lose  but  whether  you  conduct 
yourself  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  at  all  times  during  ath- 
letic endeavour  whenever  the  referee  happens  to  glance 
one's  way."  That  Scoop's  a  real  card;  he'll  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  (solto  "ho  ho") 

During  his  egress  to  Eton,  dear  Scoop  buttonholed  a 
tew  famous  personages  concerning  Saturday's  game  at  the 
Stadium.  (Funny  how  we  got  around  to  that).  He  asked 
these  questions  and  got  these  replies. 

SCOOP:  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  what  do  you  think  of  the  SIFL's 
decision  to  expand  to  two  divisions  next  year' 
HONEST  JOHN:  Maise  frairs  canadienns.  My  record  is 
clear.  I  have  never  believed  in  discrimination  of  any  sort 
With  all  my  heart  (Olive!  have  you  seen  Happy?)  I  ask  the 
to  reconsider.  There  should  be  NO  division  in  this 
country.  There  should  be  one  Canada  and  no  division  I  put 
it  to  you  with  all  my  heart. 

SCOOP:  Mr.  McLuhan,  what  do  you  feel  is  the  role  of  foot- 
ball in  the  electronic  society? 

(continued  on  page  18) 


94  per  cent  against  use  of  funds 


Engineers  oppose  draft  dodger  aid 


Contrary  to  public  belief,  the  Phantom  of  the  LGMB  never 
has  touched  a  drop  of  fermented  spirits  in  his  hundreds 
of  years  of  existence.  One  of  "Metro's  Finest,"  looking  on 
at  Saturday's  game  would  gladly  support  this  fact!  P.S, 
Note  the  clenched  fist? 


Students  protest  unfairness  to  cult 


Four  University  of  Toron- 
to theology  students  have 
quit  their  studies  to  protest 
what  they  called  "unlair- 
ness"  to  members  of  an  al- 
loged  "cult"  at  a  Toronto 
church. 

Abbott  Conway,  27,  Peter 
Bussell,  26,  Robin  Hart,  34, 
and  Chras  Walker,  25,  ail  of 
Wycliffe  College,  left  Friday, 
complaining  that  George 
Snell,  Anglican  archbishop  of 
Toronto,  failed  to  support 
Canon  Moore  Smith  in  the 
controversy  surrounding  the 
death  of  18-year-old  Kathe- 
rine  Globe. 

The  girl  died  early  this 
summer  of  meningitis  in  the 
home  of  Canon  Smith.  On- 
tario supervising  coroner  Dr. 
H.  B.  Cotnam  called  an  in- 
quest into  her  death,  say- 
ing members  of  a  "cult"  at 
the  church  may  have  prev- 
ented her  from  receiving  me- 
dical attention. 


The  inquest  last  week 
found  Canon  Smith  "negli- 
gent" in  the  death. 

Conway  said  in  an  inter- 
view that  Bishop  Snell  could 
have  cleared  up  the  incident 
early,  but  refused  to  act. 

"Bishop  Snell  has  allow- 
ed chuch  matters  into  secu- 
lar courts  with  evidence  that 
was  theological. 

"How  can  a  priest  get  help 
from  his  bishop  when  this 
happens?" 

He  denied  any  implications 
of  "witchcraft." 

"You  can  count  on  it  that 
there  would  never  be  anyth- 
ing like  that  in  the  Christian 
church,"  Conway  said.  "To 
call  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  witchcraft  is 
slanderous." 

The  four  are  seeking  work 
in  Toronto  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue their  theological  stu- 
dies. 


First  U  of  T  day  nursery  opens 


Fourteen  pairs  of  graduate 
students  heaved  sighs  of  re- 
lief today  as  they  consigned 
15  pre-school  children  to  the 
University  of  Toronto's  first 
day  nursery. 

The  nursery,  at  St.  An- 
drew's United  Church,  is  li- 
mited to  children  with  at 
least  one  parent  in  graduate 
school,  and  will  eventually 
take  30  or  more  tiny  tots. 


Fees  range  from  $75  a 
month,  to  $55  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme need.  Preference  in 
placing  will  be  given  to  chil- 
dren with  both  parents  as 
students. 

Application  forms  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Graduate 
Students  Union  building,  or 
at  St.  Andrews  United 
Church,  Church  and  Bloor. 


Engineering  students  have 
voted  16  to  1  against  a  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil proposal  tc  give  aid  to 
draft  dodgers. 

The  results  of  an  Engineer- 
ing Society  referendum  on 
the  issue,  to  which,  35  per 
cent  of  engineering  students 
responsed,  were  disclosed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  society  last 
night. 

Out  of  566  who  answered 
the  poll,  94  per  cent  said 
they  opposed  the  use  of  stu- 
dent funds  "by  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  SAC  to  help 
draft  dodgers. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of 
those  polled  did  not  think 
SAC  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion should  invite  draft  dod- 
gers into  Canada. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  did  not 
think  SAC  should  commit 
students  to  a  particular 
stand  on  the  issue. 

SAC  will  vote  tonight  on 
a  resolution  to  allocate  funds 
to  bring  draft  dodgers  into 
Canada. 

Engineering  Society  Presi- 
dent John  Morris  said  that 
the  referendum  results 
would  not  be  binding  for  en- 
gineering SAC  representativ- 
es, but  that  "we  want  them 
to  be  aware  of  the  feelings 
of  our  students." 

SAC  member  Art  Macll- 


wain  (III  APSC)  says  he  \ 
vote  in  accordance  with 


This  Varsity  reporter  may 
look  good,  but  you  ain't  seen 
the  half  of  it  until  you  turn 
to  page  13. 


referendum  because  the  re- 
sults reflect  his  personal  op- 
inions. 

"I  feel  that  a  person  who 
comes  to  Canada  to  avoid  the 
draft  is  avoiding  one  of  his 
primary  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen,  and  would  probably 
do  the  same  here." 

SAC  rep  Allan  Bruce  (III 
APSC),  said  he  favors  giv- 
ing aid  but  will  take  the  re- 
ferendum into  consideration. 

"I  can  see  a  clear-cut  and 
obvious  connection  between 
the  university  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  draft  dod- 
ger issue,"  he  said. 

"As  a  corporate  structure, 
the  university  is  training  peo- 
ple for  an  industrial  society 
which  is  directly  involved  in 
the  Vietnam  war  through 
economic  commitments,"  he 
said. 

"People  cannot  say  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  become 
involved  in  this  issue." 
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SAC  debates  U  of  T  membership  in  COS 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Tonight  the  University  of 
Toronto's  campus  politicians 
will  form  battle  lines  on 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
recurrent  issues  in  univer- 
sity student  government. 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  will  debate  a 
motion  to  rescind  a  council 
decision  last  March  to  hold 
a  referendum  on  U  of  T 
membership  in  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students. 

David  Hunter,  a  former 
SAC  vice-president  made 
headlines  March  10  when  he 
questioned  the  usefulness  of 
CUS  to  the  students  who  sup- 
port it. 

He  said  a  CUS  referendum 
to  be  held  in  January  would 
make  or  break  the  organiza- 
tion, which  co-ordinates  the 
efforts  of  about  40  univers- 
ity student  governments  ac- 
ross Canada. 

CUS  president  Hugh  Arm- 
strong said  then  that  he 
would  try  to  reduce  the  CUS 
levy  of  65  cents  a  student  to 
60  cents. 

The  CUS  levy  is  drawn 
from  the  $8  that  19,000  full- 
time  U  of  T  students  pay  as 
their  students-council  fee. 

This  fee  is  one  of  the  "in- 
cidental fees"  a  student  must 
pay  along  with  his  tuition 
before  he  is  allowed  to  reg- 
ister. 

\ 

However  Armstrong  now 


has  announced  that  the  stu- 
dent levy  would  be  increased 
to  75  cents,  this  year. 

Armstrong  justifies  the  in- 
crease because  CUS  has  lost 
revenue  from  universities 
that  withdrew  from  it  last 
academic  term  —  including 
U  of  Alberta  with  10,000  CUS- 
contributing  students. 

Also  the  CUS  staff  in  Ot- 
tawa has  bten  unionized  and 
must  be  paid  a  minimum 
wage,  he  said. 

The  question  concerning 
our  SAC  members  is  whether 
the  $14,000  expenditure  on 
CUS  is  worthwhile. 

The  anti-CUS  faction  will 
argue  that  the  money  could 
be  spent  more  beneficially 
on  more  student  services  for 
U  of  T  students  only. 

The  pro-CUS  activists  wJl 
support  the  national  organi- 
zation because  it  provides 
leadership  in  involving  stu- 
dents in  areas  of  interest  be- 
yond the  university.  They 
will  also  say  CUS  is  valuable 
in  providing  a  goverment 
lobby  for  students. 

The  SAC  meeting  in  Hart 
House  will  also  debate  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  funds  to  the 
draft  resistance  program  in 
Toronto. 

Mark  Satin,  director  of 
the  program,  will  ask  SAC  to 
approve  his  program  in  prin- 
ciple and  will  ask  for  a 
monetary  contribution. 
The  University  College  Lit- 


erary and  Athletic  Society 
has  voted  §250  to  the  program 
and  other  campus  groups 
have  considered  making  do- 
nations. 

The  communications  com- 
mission will  also  recommend 
that  The  Varsity  operate  un- 
der an  11-member  board  of 
directors  rather  than  SAC. 
This  would  sever  all  links 
between  SAC  and  The  Var- 
sity. 

A  committee  appointed 
last  year  to  investigate  the 
SAC  -  Varsity  relationship 
found  disadvantages  in  SAC 
governing  the  paper.  Sihl^ 
The  Varsity  comments  on 
SAC  it  is  awkward  to  have 
SAC  holding  ultimate  pub- 
lishing control. 

This  and  other  recommen- 
dations concerning  Tne  Var- 
sity report  will  be  debated  ir. 
council. 

A  commissioner  for  the 
newly  -  created  education 
commission  will  be  elected  ai 
the  meeting. 

The  old  education  com- 
mission is  to  be  renamed  the 
cultural  affairs  commission 
or  an  equivalent  title. 

Bob  Bossin  (HI  Inn)  has 
let  it  be  known  that  he  will 
run  for  education  commis- 
sioner. 

He  said  the  old  education 
commission  dealt  with  a 
wide  range  of  topics  but  it 
didn't  deal  directly  with  the 
learning  process. 


<  KM  Ri:  FOR  THE  STI'HY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 

Hart  House  Theatre  offers  a  Student  Subscription  ot  $3.00  for  the  four  all- 
University  productions.  The  student  rate  will  be  $1.00  for  a  single  per- 
formance. Subscribers  are  assured  of  the  some  seats  and  performance  even- 
ings for  the  entire  seoson.  Two  tickets  only  on  each  A.T  L.  card. 


CASTE 
THE  DEVILS 


THE  SHEEP  WELL 


1967-68  SEASON 

by  Tom  Robertson. 

Directed  by  Brian  Meeson. 

Friday,  Oct  20  to  Saturday,  Oct.  2$ 

by  John  Whiting. 

Directed  by  Peter  Ebert. 

Friday,  Nov.  24  to  Saturday,  Dec.  2 

by  Lope  de  Vega. 
Directed  by  Leon  Major 
Friday,  Feb.  2  to  Saturday,  Feb.  10 


JOHN  GABRIEL 
BORKMAN 

Box  Office  open  10:00  to  5:00 


by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated  by  Norman 
Ginsbury.  Directed  by  Loon  Major. 
Friday,  Mar.  1  to  Saturday,  Mar.  9 

923-5244 


"CHARLIE  BROWN'S  KITE -EATING  TREE" 

featuring  the 

TOBY  JONES  BLUES 

IHHIS  COLLEGE  -  FRI.  OCT.  13 

8:30  - 12:00 

GIRLS  50/  -  GUYS  $1.25 


Direct  From  EXPO 


THE 


COPENHAGEN 
UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 

In  a  Concert  of  Choral  music 

ALSO 

With  selection  from  their  Expo  concerts 
the 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 


Saturday,  October  14 
8:30  P.M.  in  the 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House 


Tickets:  -  Hall  Porter 
Students:  $1.50  (2/A.T.L.) 
General  Admission:  $2.00 


Around  Campus . 

I  Legal  services  planned  for  students 

A  group  of  law  students  and  the  Students  Adminis- 
:  trative  Council  student  services  commission  have  estab- 
!  lished  a  legal  services  bureau  for  University  of  Toronto 
;  students. 

The  formation  of  the  bureau  follows  Varsity  ar- 
j  tides  on  student  housing  problems. 

Law  students,  through  the  provincial  legal  aid  pro- 
\  gram,  can  handle  any  misdemeanor  involving  less  than 
'  $200  in  magistrate  or  county  court. 

This  category  includes  most  landlord  haggles,  some 
oarcotics  charges,  and  many  other  cases  in  which  stu- 
i  dents  might  become  involved. 

The  free  student  service,  organized  by  SAC  mem- 
ber CUff  Lax  (IIILaw),  provides  useful  experience  for 
the  law  students. 

More  important,  it  can  protect  and  help  other  uni- 
versity students  in  trouble.  Often  a  well-worded  legal 
letter  can  clear  up  landlord  difficulties. 

If  the  bureau  cannot  handle  the  case,  it  can  put 
students  in  touch  with  capable  lawyers. 

Any  student  in  need  of  such  legal  advice  or  help 
can  pick  up  forms  at  the  SAC  office. 

Narasimhan:  world  bids  God  goodbye 

Religion  is  no  longer  a  decisive  factor  in  world  af- 
fairs, says  C.  V.  Narasimhan,  United  Nations  under- 
secretary for  General  Assembly  affairs. 

He  told  a  Convocation  Hall  audience  Saturday  that 
most  nations  have  bid  "goodbye  to  the  rule  of  God. 

"The  most  serious  cause  of  world  conflict  today," 
he  said,  "is  the  religion  of  nationalism." 

Citing  examples  of  recent  world  crises  such  as 
those  in  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East,  he  said  tradi- 
tional religion  is  a  minor  issue  compared  to  "the  near 
religious  fervour  of  ideology". 

Mr.  Narasimhan,  who  is  also  chef  de  Cabinet  of 
the  UN,  was  speaking  on  Religious  Overtones  and  In- 
ternational Conflicts.  The  lecture  was  a  prelude  to  the 
Teach-in  on  Religion  and  International  Affairs  to  be 
held  at  Varsity  Arena  later  this  month. 

Noting  the  trend  toward  blending  of  ideologies  to- 
day, he  said  this  ambiguity  of  dogmas  causes  both  in- 
ternal and  external  conflicts.  Most  controversies  come 
from  a  "struggle  between  rival  camps  professing  the 
same  ideology". 

Miss  U  of  T  will  be  chosen  Oct.  28 

Miss  University  of  Toronto  for  1967  will  be  chosen 
at  the  Homecoming  dance  Oct.  28. 

She  will  be  selected  from  among  contestants  in 
second,  third  and  forth  year  who  had  at  least  a  B 
average  last  year  and  who  have  participated  in  some 
campus  activity. 

Tomorrow  a  queen  will  be  chosen  for  each  college 
and  faculty  to  compete  in  the  semi-finals. 

From  these,  a  panel  of  judges  will  choose  the  final- 
ists Friday  Oct.  20. 

Interested  co-eds  should  apply  to  their  college  or 
faculty. 


cooe  2  —  THE  VARSITY,  Wednesdoy,  October  11,  1967 


THE  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE 

on  the  Mocpherson  Report  will    NOT    meet    in  the 
Junior  Common  Room  of  University  College. 
It  will  meet  ot  7:00  p.m.  tomorrow  in  Room  1086, 
Sidney  Smith  Building. 


WED. 

8  a.m.  - 
i  1  a.m.  - 


RADIO  VARSITY  LISTINGS 

tor  Wednesday,  Oct.  1],  and  Thursday,  Oct.  II 


3  o.m. 

5  p.m. 

6  p.m. 
8  p.m. 

10  p.m. 
plus  hourly  news  froi 
THURS. 
8  a.n 
I  I  o.n 


3  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

6  p.m. 
8  p.m. 


Brian  Esch 
Borb  Dyke 
Joan  Harrison 

Shelley  Posen's  Fabulous  Folk-in 
Karen  Weiss 
Belts  Kiddell 
Al  Woolfrey 

n  CKFM,  Campus  news,  and  special  features. 


-  1 1  o.m. 

-  12 

-  2  p.m. 

"  I  pm 

-  5  p.m. 

-  6  p.m. 

-  10  p.m. 


Bob  Hoke 
Kathie  Laird 
Sue  Cope  I  and 
Glenn  Sacks 
Rulh  Chernia 
Doug  Protley 
John  Kirkpatrick 


2  P.r 

3  p.r 

5  p.r 

6  p.r 

Plus  hourly  news  from  CKFM,  Campus  news,  ond  special  features. 


Chaplain  advocates  birth  control 


By  ELEANOR  COULTER 

Rev.  Eilert  Frerichs,  Unit- 
ed Church  chaplain  for  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  "all 
in  favor"  of  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  pro- 
gram of  making  birth  con- 
trol information  readily  av- 
ailable to  students. 

"There  is  a  definite  need 
for  this  information  and  I 
think  the  best  way  is  to  let 
the  girls  (senior  coeds) 
speak  openly  to  students  and 
hand  out  pamphlets,"  he  said 
in  an  interview. 

"If  students  came  to  me, 
I  would  hand  it  out  myself 
or  send  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity Health  Service." 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Ca- 
nada makes  it  an  offence  for 
anyone  to  hand  out  contra- 
ceptive information.  How- 
ever, groups  like  the  Plann- 
ed Parenthood  Association 
have  been  operating  for  se- 


veral years  without  any  legal 
repercussions. 

"The  law  is  absurd",  Mr. 
Frerichs  charged,  "It's  about 
time  it  was  changed." 

Birth  control  is  only  one 
topic  of  a  Student  Christian 
Movement  seminar  led  by 
Mr.  Frerichs  for  first-year 
students.  The  seminar  is  to 
be  held  throughout  the 
school  year  on  Thursday 
from  1  p.m.  to  2  p.m. 

"It's  mainly  a  theoretical 
discussion  on  abortion,  pre- 
marital sex,  ethical  problems 
in  the  university  and  perso- 
nal relationships,"  said  Mr. 
Frerichs. 

"We're  trying  to  acquaint 
freshmen  with  the  new,  so- 
metimes radical  ideas  that 
they  meet  up  with  in  univer- 
sity." 

Asked  about  his  views  on 
legalizing  marijuana,  M  r. 
Frerichs  said: 


York  anxious  over  $6,700  debates  loss 


York  University  has  set  up 
a  three-man  committee  to 
investigate  a  $6,700  deficit  in- 
curred by  its  student  debat- 
ing society  after  a  March  31 
international  debate. 

Members  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee  are  Professor 
John  Priestly  and  students 
James  MacDonald  and  Hart 
Serniek. 

The  university  auditors 
last  spring  found  the  society 
had  spent  $13,600  on  the  de- 
bate to  import,  house,  feed 
and  entertain  competitors 
from  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

The  auditors  termed  as 
"unco-operative"  the  co-or- 
dinator  of  the  society.  Harry 
Lipskar. 

Lipskar  was  impeached  in 
June  by  the  society. 

The  society  expected  to 
sell  $12,000  in  tickets  but  on- 
ly made  $4,300. 

In  addition,   500  tickets 


worth  $3,000  are  missing  and 
nobody  seems  to  know 
whether  they  were  sold. 

These  tickets  were  to  be 
given  to  an  agent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  for  sale 
to  students,  says  Lipskar. 

The  university  has  paid  the 
bills  and  the  society  has  pro- 
mised to  pay  back  the  uni- 
versity on  a  long  range 
basis. 

Both  Lipskar  and  the  pre- 
sent co-ord:nator  of  the  So- 
ciety, Mel  Lubek,  have  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the 
hearings  unless  they  are 
open  to  the  public. 

One  thousand  persons  pur- 
chased tickers  for  next 
w  e  e  k  e  n  d's  International 
Teach  -  In.  But  organiiers 
say  that  with  two  weeks  to 
go  there  ore  stacks  of  tickets 
left. 


"I  think  the  temptation 
might  be  removed  if  it  were 
legalized.  It  might  stop  these 
13,  14  and  15-year-olds  from 
trying  it  because  it's  the 
thing  to  do,  but  I  can't  really 
say  for  sure." 

He  said  be  was  in  favor 
of  adopting  Great  Britain's 
policy  of  listing  drug  addicts 
by  name  and  giving  them 
drugs  through  a  special  doc- 
tor's service. 

"The  amount  of  crime  in- 
volved in  drug  addiction  is 
just  fantastic.  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  in  Montreal  the 
crime  rate  is  greatly  affect- 
ed by  addiction. 

"Most  men  turn  to  shop- 
lifting, women  to  prostitu- 
tion. A  drug  addict  may  need 
as  much  as  $500  a  day  for 
drugs,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  he  can  get  it." 

Mr.  Frerichs  condemned 
the  United  Church  for  with- 
drawing its  $1,000  pledge  to 
help  draft  dodgers  emigrate 
to  Canada. 

"First  of -all,  I  am  a  found- 
ing member  of  a  Toronto 
committee,  mainly  clergy, 
protesting  the  action  of  the 
United  Church's  general 
council,  and  the  way  it  was 
done. 

"The  church  has  spoken 
out  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam but  has  failed  to  take  on 
a  concrete  involvement  in  the 
problem.  As  soon  as  someth- 
ing like  this  happens,  its  ner- 
vousness and  timidity  pre- 
vents action." 

Mr.  Frerichs  has  collected 
135  signatures  to  a  statement 
condemning  the  general 
council's  action.  He  is  still 
collecting  signatures  from 
any  member  of  the  United 
Church  and  urges  others  to 
voice  their  opinions  in  let- 
ters to  the  council. 

Mr.  Frerichs  said  his  main 
fear  was  that  the  church 
would  become  too  conserv 
tive  and  fail  to  become  in 
volved  meaningfully  in  world 
controversies. 


and  writer  will  talk^ 


Canon  Lewis  John  Col- 
lins of  St.  Pauls  Cathedral, 
London,  is  one  of  the  fie- 
riest activists  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Canon  Collins  marched 
in  one  of  the  first  Alder- 
master  marches,  the  pro- 
totype of  ban-the-bomb 
marches. 

His  urgent  concern  for 
world  peace  won  him  the 


Kenneth  Thompson 


chairmanship  of  the  Ber- 
trand  Russel  campaign  for 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Canon  Collins  known 
for  practicing  his  belief 
in  the  political  field,  has 
been  the  frequent  focus 
for  church  controversies. 

At  62  he  still  remains 
the  chairman  of  Christian 
Action,  a  Group  concerned 
with  political  action  on 
such  issues  as  Vietnam, 
apartheid  and  nuclear  di- 
sarmament. 

His  autobiography,  Faith 
Under  Fire,  is  a  lively  ex- 
planation of  his  personal 
theology  and  concept  of 
the  Christian  mission. 

Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Thomp- 
son is  an  influential  wri- 
ter in  the  field  of  ethics 
and  foreign  affairs 

His  works  include  four 
books,  co-aut^ovship  in  24 
others,  and  .  aV.  ibutions 
to  20  journals. 

At  46  h>  .  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  holds  a 
PhD  in  political  science 


from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Thompson  and  Ca- 
non Collins  will  speak  in 
the  first  ITI  session,  Re- 
ligious Faith  and  War. 


Canon  Collins 


Hart  House 

POETRY  READING 

Thurs.  Oct.  12  —  1:00  p.m. 
ART  GALLERY 
LADIES  INVITED 
*      *  * 

DIRECT  FROM  EXPO 
COPENHAGEN  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 

also 

Hart  House  Glee  Club 
Sat.  Oct.   14th  —  Great  Hall 
Tickets  from  the  Hall  Porter 
Students:    $1.50  (2/A.T.L* 
Others:  $2.00 


ART  GALLERY 

Drawings   &   Paintings  By 
John  MacGregor 
OCTOBER  10-29 


ART  CLASSES 

Registration  —  Thurs.  Oct.  12 
First  Class  —  Tues.  Oct.  17 
7:30  —  Art  Gallery 
FEE:  -  Graduates  $10.00 

-  Undergraduates:  $8.00 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

USHERS 

Volunteers  needed  for  ushers  for  the 
four  Hart  House  Theatre  Productions 

Call  at  Theatre  Box  Office 
or  phone  923-5244 


ST.  VLADIMIR  UKRAINIAN  INSTITUTE 
RESIDENCE 

Accommodation  For  University  Students 

ROOMS  AND  MEALS 

Applications  available  at  Office  — 
651  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto 
Telephone  923-3318 


START  YOUR 


CHARGE  IT!  At  The 

UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORES 

If  you  want  one  of  these 
clever  little  status  symbols 
bring  your  A.T.L.  card  to 

THE  TEXTBOOK  STORE 

BY  OCT.  13 

 and  you  can  have  — 

FREE  OF  CHARGE 
AN  EXQUISITE  LITTLE  PLASTIC 
CARD  WHICH  IS  VALID  AT  ALL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
BOOKSTORES. 
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Those  self-appointed  generals  ond  ad- 
mirals who  want  to  send  someone  else's 
sons  to  war  .  ,  .  ought  to  be  kept  at 
home  by  the  voters  and  replaced  by 
someone  who  has  some  understanding  of 
what  the  20th  Century  Is  all  about." 


— -Johp  F.  Kennedy, 
In  a  speech  at  Indianapolis, 
Oct.  13,  I960. 


draft -dodgers  and  the  war  at  sac  tonight 


Your  SAC  representatives  are  sure  to  be 
talking  long  and  hard  tonight  over  the  is- 
sue of  aid  to  draft  dodgers. 

SAC  will  be  asked  to  give  aid  to  a  Toron- 
to group  that  gives  aid  to  young  men  com- 
ing to  Canada  to  resist  compulsory  military 
service  for  the  United  States  government. 

An  article  on  the  page  opposite  to  this 
exploins  in  more  detail  how  the  Toronto 
Anti-Draft  Program,  originally  started  by 
the  Student  Union  for  Peace  Action  and 
now  run  by  draft-dodgers  themselves,  works. 

What  concerns  us  here  is  SAC's  role,  ond 
therefore,  your  role  in  this  issue.  Should 
you  support  (either  morally  or  financially1 
a  program  that  aids  young  men  who  are 
breaking  a  law  in  another  country?  We 
think  you  should. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  about  60  per  cent  of  the  draft  dod- 
gers who  come  to  Toronto  are  trying  to 
avoid.  They  are  morally  opposed  to  this  war 
in  a  small  South-East  Asian  country  that 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  not  os  apol- 
ogists for  the  U.S.  soy,  agression. 

By  interfering  in  the  revolution,  even  at 
the  invitation  of  the  weak  Saigon  govern- 
ment, the  U.S.  is  in  effect  the  aggressor 
and  these  draft-dodgers  don't  want  to  parti- 
cipate in  that  aggression. 

You  might  not  agree  with  their  analysis 
of  the  war  but  don't  stifle  their  attempts 
at  keeping  out  of  it.  The  necessity  of  the 
individual  soldier  to  resist  orders  which  he 
considers  crimes  against  humanity,  was  set 
at  the  Nuremberg  Trials. 

So,  by  international  law,  young  Amer- 


icans have  the  right  to  resist  their  govern- 
ment's policy.  Given  that,  how  should  they 
do  it? 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  government  pro- 
vides means  for  conscientious  objectors  to 
bow  out  of  the  fighting  ond  do  alternative 
service.  But  getting  that  service  is  pretty 
hard. 

First  the  draftee  has  to  appeal  his  case 
to  his  draft-board,  which  is  not  made  up  of 
military  personnel  but  prominent  citizens 
in  his  own  area.  They  hear  his  case  and  give 
their  verdict;  in  effect  putting  him  on  trial 
-as  he  insists  on  his  democratic  rights.  Lud:- 
crous. 

Then  consider  the  wartime  atmosphere  01 
the  U.S.,  especially  now  that  the  war  is  not 
going  well  and  military  experts  soy  the  war 
may  go  on  for  five,  ten  yea  rs  or  more. 
That's  a  lot  of  fighting  against  a  country 
that  doesn't  have  one  tenth  the  resources 
the  U.S.  has. 

It's  frustrating  to  the  superiority-com- 
plexed  American.  These  are  the  people  that 
are  on  the  draftee's  draft  board. 

Then  just  imagine  appearing  before  c 
draft  board  on  which  a  member  has  lost  a 
relative.  What  can  a  draftee  say  to  explain 
why  he  should  not  go?  Or  imagine  a  draft 
board  with  a  few  extreme  rightists  on  it.  Or 
a  Southern  Draft  Board  hearing  the  appeal 
of  a  Negro. 

The  war-time  hysteria,  especially  when 
the  war  is  not  being  won  and  probably  lost, 
eliminates  the  right  of  the  individual.  War- 
time Germany  saw  the  majority  of  usually 
cultured  ond  sophisticated  people  support 


how  valuable  are  these  gifts? 


The  faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  coun- 
cil voted  last  week  to  invite  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  policy-setting  committees.  The 
matter  went  through  the  council  without 
opposition. 

At  this  time  it  is  hard  to  accurately  as- 
sess what  this  move  will  mean  to  students 
on  this  campus,  especially  since  the  coun- 
cil has  still  to  set  the  terms  on  which  stu- 
dents ore  to  be  given  representation.  A 
special  committee  was  created  to  study  the 
matter  and  report  back  to  the  council. 

As  assistant  dean  W.  T.  Foulds  pointed 
out,  the  six  course  committees  to  which  stu- 
dents will  be  invited  actually  have  a  g  o  o  d 
deal  of  the  say  in  curriculum  matters  in  the 
faculty. 

The  various  departments  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  course  changes,  or  addi- 
tions or  deletions.  These  recommendations 
are  then  considered  by  t  h  e  s  e  committees 
who  then  pass  them  on  to  a  vote  of  the  full 
council. 

The  council  rarely  reverses  o  decision  of 
the  committees. 

Obviously,  what  role  the  students  will 
play  on  the  committees  is  important  in 
judging  what  has  actually  been  given  to  the 
students.  If  they  are  to  be  observers,  they 
have  been  given  nothing.  If  they  are  to  be 
full  participating  members,  they  have  been 
given  a  little. 

Even  if  they  have  been  given  full  repre- 
sentation, there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
make  this  university  even  approach  o  demo- 
cracy. 

Students  should  be  on  all  the  department 
decision-making  bodies.  Some  deportments 
now  have  student-staff  committees  to  re- 
commend changes,  but  is  this  enough? 
Where  is  the  final  say  in  the  department? 
Can  such  a  student-staff  committee  actual- 
ly set  policy?  It  should  be  able  to. 

Then  there  is  the  faculty  council.  C.  B. 
Macpherson  recommended  students  should 
be  directly  elected  as  full  voting  mmebers. 
This  should  be  implemented. 


Dean  A.  D.  Allen  pointed  out  the  move 
of  his  council  was  not  inspired  by  Macpher- 
son's  report.  Allen  had  made  it  known  to 
his  departments  last  spring  he  wanted  them 
to  prepare  for  student  participation  in  their 
policy-making. 

Allen's  move  was  prompted  by  the  ob- 
vious tone  the  Macpherson  commission 
hearing  was  taking.  Student  participation 
was  being  given  credence  far  before  the 
commission's  report  was  published. 

The  principle  goes  back  at  least  to  last 
year's  Duff  -  Berdahl  report  which  recom- 
mended that  the  student  voice  should  be 
heard.  That  report  wos  written  in  response 
to  the  student  agitation  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia in  1964. 

Other  universities,  most  recently  the  Sas- 
katoon campus  of  the  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan and  Sir  George  Williams  Univer 
sity  in  Montreal,  have  decided  to  give  stu- 
dents representation  on  the  top  academic 
body  —  the  Senate.  This  should  also  be 
done  ot  U  of  T. 

Then  there  is  the  Boord  of  Governors. 
At  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  B  of  G  is 
not  much  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  for 
policy  set  by  other  bodies.  Yet,  the  board 
does  exist  and  student  representatives 
should  be  on  it  for  the  decisions  it  does 
make. 

For  one  thing,  such  representation  would 
help  add  some  colour  to  the  repetitive  Tory 
grey  on  our  board. 

Real  policy  at  U  of  T  is  set  by  the  prov- 
incial government  and  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council.  PAC  should  have  student 
representation. 

One^  does  not  have  to  go  so  far  as  to 
shout  "give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death" 
before  the  lapses  in  democracy  in  the  mod- 
ern university  become  apparent. 


the  most  incredible  crimes  against  Jews, 
gypsies,  aliens.  Even  wartime  Canada  ad- 
ded a  dark  page  to  its  history  by  its  treat- 
ment of  Japanese  Canadians. 

Then  imagine  the  courage  a  young  man 
has  to  hove  to  actually  dissent  against  this 
war,  when  its  a  matter  of  national  honor  to 
support  it.  Look  at  all  this  in  the  context 
of  the  post-war  anti-Communist  paranoia 
that  pervades  the  U.S. 

When  the  cards  are  stacked  so  high 
against  a  young  man,  how  can  you  deny 
him  the  right  to  run  away?  If  you  don't  deny 
it,  how  con  you  then  stand  back  and  not 
help  him  when  he  gets  here?  Yet  some  SAC 
members  will  be  proposing  tonight  that  help 
should  not  be  given. 

They  feel  that  SAC  should  not  consider 
the  issue  because  it  involves  interference 
in  another  country's  affairs  and  because 
student  councils  should  worry  only  .about 
the  campus  and  never  venture  outside  it. 

To  suggest  that  we  as  students  can  pos- 
sibly live  in  this  world  and  yet  isolate  our- 
selves on  the  campus,  is  more  than  ludi- 
crous. The  university  is  set  smack  in  the 
middle  of  society  and  students  can't  creep 
inside  its  buildings  and  not  concern  them- 
selves with  what  is  outside. 

Anyway,  we  ore  already  suporting  draft- 
dodgers  right  on  this  campus.  It's  university 
policy,  you  know. 

St.  Michael's  College  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  300  American  students,  who  by 
staying  in  school  are,  in  effect,  dodging  the 
draft.  And  three  members  of  the  St.  Mikes 
student  council  are  Americans. 

In  the  United  States,  meanwhile,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  college  student  to  stop  for 
awhile.  They  can't  take  a  trip  to  Europe  for 
a  year.  They  have  to  work  hard  and  fur- 
iously to  keep  their  marks  above  a  military- 
set  minimum.  In  effect,  the  draft  during 
wortime  is  a  military  lever  to  control  the 
nation's  youth  and  keep  it  working  hard. 

Anyway,  what  right  has  any  government 
to  force  a  young  man  into  its  armies  against 
his  will?  Liberty,  during  the  1960s,  means 
personal  absoluate  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual to  govern  his  own  life. 

If  the  war  were  more  just  it  would  be 
more  popular  ond  there  would  be  no  short- 
age of  volunteers  to  fight  it. 
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Why  SAC  should  support  draft -dodgers 


One  of  the  most  volatile  items  on  the  agenda  of  to- 
night's mammoth  Student  Administrative  Council 
meeting  concerns  draft-dodgers.  We  present  here  two 
viewpoints  on  the  aid-to-draft-dodgers  issue 

Danny  Drache,  a  tutor  in  the  U  of  T  Political  Econ- 
omy Department,  and  Paul  H  o  c  h,  a  post-doctoral 
fellow  in  the  Physics  Department,  both  work  with  the 
Toronto  Anti-Draft  Program. 

Brian  Greenspan,  a  University  College  SAC  repre- 
sentative, argues  that  SAC  has  no  business  concern- 
ing itself  with  the  issue. 


The  Toronto  Anti-Draft 
Program  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  For  the  past  two 
years  TADP  has  been  provid- 
ing badly  needed  aid,  both 
to  Americans  of  draft  age 
who  are  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  coming  to  Canada, 
and  to  those  draft  resistors 
who  actually  come  to  the  To- 
ronto area — at  the  moment, 
an  average  of  six  new  arri- 
vals approach  the  TADP  of- 
fice every  day. 

When  the  Program  was  or- 
iginally conceived,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  immediate 
danger  that  prospective  Ame- 
rican draft  dodgers  might 
find  themselves  discriminat- 
ed against  by  Canadian  im- 
migration officials.  Further- 
more, many  Americans  did 
not  know  the  correct  legal 
procedure  for  taking  out  Ca- 
nadian immgiration  papers. 

TADP  sends  mailings  to 
individuals  and  groups  re- 
questing information  and 
providing  a  person-to-person 
counselling  service  for  pro- 
spective immigrants  who 
come  to  Toronto. 

The  TADP  office  also  re- 
ceives dozens  of  letters  each 
day  asking  for  our  printed 
pamphlet  Escape  from  Free- 
dom, which  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  Canadian  immigra- 
tion policies  and  procedures, 
and  also  attempts  to  deal 
with  other  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  American 
draft  immigrants. 

EXPANDED  PROGRAM 

Recently,  the  Program  has 
expanded  into  other  areas. 
As  the  number  of  draft  re- 
sistors coming  to  Toronto 
has  increased,  TADP  has 
tried  to  assist  the  new  arri- 
vals on  a  personal  basis  to 
deal  with  their  problems  of 
adjustment  to  the  Toronto 
environment  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  help  them  to  become 
productive  Canadian  citizens 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
is  itself  is  virtually  a  full- 
time  job  and  requires  volun- 
teers and  money  to  supply  to 
supply  new  immigrants  with 
information,  temporary  liv- 
ing accomodations  and  ex- 
penses, legal  aid  to  help  se- 
cure Landed  Immigrant  sta- 
tus, and  to  set  up  a  job  pla- 
cement service. 

The  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  the  different 
aspects  of  the  Program  falls 
mainly  on  the  back  of  its 
only  full-time  staff  member, 
Mark  Satin,  who  is  himself 
a  draft  resistor,  and  who 
works  about  12  or  more 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week 
in  the  TADP  office  for  the 
token  subsistence  salary  of 

$25. 


Some  well-meaning  people 
have  said  that  TADP  is  un- 
worthy of  support  because 
it  presumably  encourages 
Americans  to  break  their 
country's  draft  laws  by  "re- 
cruiting them  to  come  to  Ca- 
nada." This  is  simply  not 
true.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Program  to  recruit 
anyone  to  do  anything,  arid 
the  TADP  office  simply  does 
not  have  the  capacity  to 
force  unsolicited  advice  on 
any  American  individual  or 
group. 

At  the  moment,  the  office 
is  barely  and  very  inadequa- 
tely able  to  supply  informa- 
tion about  opportunities  in 
Canada  to  those  who  speci- 
fically (and  often  desperate- 
ly) request  this  help. 

SOLICIT  RESISTORS? 

Other  critics  claim  that, 
although  TADP  is  not  itself 
doing  any  soliciting  or  re- 
cruiting, this  is  in  fact  being 
done  by  U.S.  anti- draft 
groups  to  whom  our  group 
mails  its  literature.  Again, 
this  is  a  misinformed  simpli- 
fication. There  are  few,  if 
any,  anti-draft  groups  in  the 
States  advocating  emigration 
to  Canada:  most  U.S.  groups 
favor  either  fighting  the 
draft  law  by  test  cases  in  the 
courts,  or  pushing  to  expand 
Criteria  for  CO  deferrments 
and  alternate  service,  or  go- 
ing into  the  army  and  propa- 
gandizing against  the  draft, 
or  simply  clogging  the  jails. 

There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  misinformation  and 


misrepresentation  about  the 
kind  of  person  a  draft  resis- 
tor is.  In  order  to  allow  the 
public  to  hoar  his  side  of  the 
story,  last  year  TADP  direc- 
tor, Richard  Paterak,  who  is 
also  a  draft  resistor  himself, 
spoke  at  a  number  of  Onta- 
rio and  Maritime  universi- 
ties. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  single  type  of  re- 
sistor leaving  the  States  for 
Canada.  Of  course,  many 
(although,  by  no  means,  all) 
draft  resistors  are  opposed 
to  the  War  in  Vietnam,  and 
feel  that  they  cannot  in  good 
conscience"  fight  in  a  brutal 
war  which,  to  them,  is  unjus- 
tifiable on  either  political  or 
moral  grounds. 

They  leave  their  country 
because  they  simply  cannot 
live  there  any  more  without 
going  to  jail;  and  many  re- 
sistors believe  going  to  jail 
simply  does  not  get  at  the 
root  of  the  problem  since 
their  imprisonment  will  not 
end  the  cruel  violence  and 
destruction  of  the  American 
military. 

Furthermore,  since,  the 
anti-war  movement  has  not 
been  able  to  change  the 
course  of  American  foreign 
policy,  many  resistors  view 
the  situation  as  hopeless. 

CANADA  A  HAVEN 

In  the  past  Canada  has 
been  a  haven  of  Liberty  for 
Americans  who  sought  re- 
fuge from  political  upheavels 
in  the  United  States.  It  be- 
came the  home  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution. 
During  the  Civil  War.  Cana- 
da received  black  Americans 
from  the  Underground  rail- 
way and  welcomed  their  re- 
settlement. 

Again  in  the  1950s  Ameri- 
can intellectuals  who  were 
victimized  by  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy's  witch-hunts  took 
advantage  of  Canada's  haven 
to  escape  further  persecu- 
tion.   The  draft  resistors  to 


the  Vietnam  War  are  part  of 
this  same  tradition.  When 
personal  freedom  is  denied 
and  political  rights  are  in 
jeopardy,  Americans  will  na- 
turally look  to  Canada  as  an 
alternative  to  "the  American 
way." 


TADP  deals  with  so  many 
former  American  students, 
the  Anti-draft  Committee  de- 
cided to  approach  student 
governments  for  vocal  and 
financial  support  for  its  ef- 
forts. 


As  he  stands  on  the  rubble  of  a  bombed 
U.S.  Army  building  in  Saigon,  this  Gl  may 
just  be  wondering  why  he  is  forced  to  fight 
a  war  he  is  not  winning. 


Many  of  the  current  wave 
of  American  exiles  are  stu- 
dents like  ourselves  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  major  in 
"the  wrong  subject,'  or  fail 
a  course,  or  have  a  "tough 
draft  board"  and  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  had  their  lives 
turned  upside  down  by  the 
political  blundering  of  the 
older   generation.  Because 


Why  SAC  shouldn't... 


By  BRIAN  GREENSPAN 

Tonight  SAC  discusses  possible  en- 
dorsation  of  an  organization  operating 
in  the  interests  of  American  draft 
dodgers.  It  is  my  contention  that  the 
real  issue  is  not  draft  dodgers;  the  is- 
sue is  SAC  and  precisely  where  limita- 
tions should  exist  on  its  apparently 
all  encompassing  powers. 

Almost  three  years  ago,  SAC  in  a 
formal  referendum,  received  an  ill-de- 
fined right  to  deal  with  moial  and  poli- 
tical issues.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
exhibition  of  that  ambiguous  right 
which  was  granted  in  1965. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  SAC  with- 
draw entirely  from  the  socio-political 
arena  and  return  to  its  pristine  posi- 
tion as  solely  an  administrative  coun- 
cil. I  nevertheless  suggest  a  limit  to  its 
responsibility. 

SAC  operates  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Toronto.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  council  should 


act  directly  in  their  interest  When  stu- 
dents are  genuinely  affected  by  a  par- 
ticular issue,  then  SAC  should  have  the 
right  to  deal  with  it.  This  primary  cri- 
terion does  not  place  a  stringent  limi- 
tation on  SAC's  public  duty,  it  merely 
directs  it.  Issues  such  as  housing, 
course  evaluation,  and  birth  control  do 
have  this  legitimate  and  direct  effect. 

In  applying  this  standard,  SAC  can- 
not support  the  organization  which  is 
requesting  funds  this  evening;  nor 
should  it  ever  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
American  race  riots,  the  Middle  East 
crisis,  or  even  separatism  in  Quebec. 

If  there  exists  on  this  campus  active 
groups  dedicated  to  these  causes,  these 
groups  should  solicit  personal  support 
whether  moral  or  financial.  But  it  is 
my  feeling  that  SAC  must  bear  in  mind 
to  whom  it  is  responsible  and  whom 
it  represents.  Certainly  this  is  more 
accurately  the  courageous  democratic 
leadership  of  which  my  fellow  repre- 
sentatives speak. 


STUDENT'S  ROLE 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
responsible  Student  Govern- 
ment debate  the  merits  of 
this  program.  But  the  issue 
at  stake  is  not  the  abstract 
one  of  "should  social  and  po- 
litical issues  be  a  part  of  a 
student  government's  agen- 
da." By  its  nature,  student 
or  any  type  of  Government  :s 
a  political  organization  in- 
volved in  social  issues.  The 
substantive  issue  is  how  the 
Student  Government  defines 
itself  and  how  it  relates  to 
these  questions. 

One  viewpoint  holds  that 
a  line  can  be  drawn  between 
university  affairs  and  non- 
university  affairs.  Another 
claims  that  the  business  of 
drawing  lines  is  deceptive 
and  that  the  real  difference 
between  these  categories 
must  be  hammered  out  on 
the  basis  of  content  and  so- 
cial purpose.  Only  the  latter 
approach  provides  a  realistic 
framework  for  examining 
what  student  government  is 
and  should  be  doing. 

Student  involvement  in  the 
university  and  student  in- 
volvement in  the  community- 
at-large  cannot  exist  unless 
students  as  a  group  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  their  role  as 
social  beings.  SAC,  the  Lit 
and  the  other  college  councils 
are  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  word  responsibility 
is  given  programmatic  con- 
tent. Assisting  draft  resistors 
is  one  instance  of  applying 
that  principle  to  a  specific 
need. 
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THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  TEACH-IN 

'Religion  and  International  Affairs' 

Oct.  20-22 

Drama  and  Film  Festival 
Tuesday  Oct.  10  -  Saturday  Oct.  14 
THE  PLAYS 

WAITING  FOR  GODOT:  Oct.  10-14,  8:00  p.m  Cart- 
wright  Hall,  St.  Hilda's  College  on  Devonshire  Place 
Admission  FREE  ! 

GIDEON:  Oct.  10,  11,  12,  14,  8:00  p.m.  no  perform- 
ance Oct.  1 3.  Central  Library  Theatre.  Tickets  at  the 
door:  students  with  ATL  cord,  25c;  others  $1.00. 

ENDOR:  Oct.  10-13,  1:00-2:00  p.m.,    Brennan  Hall 
Student  Faculty  Centre,  St.  Michael's  Colleae 
Admission  FREE  !  ' 

POETRY  READING:  Oct.  10-13,  1:00-2:00  p.m  Hart 
House  Debates  Room.  Admission  FREE  ! 

THE  FILMS 
4:00-6:00  p.m.,  East  Hall,  University  College 
Today:  THOU  3HALT  NOT  KILL,  winner  of  2  awards 
at  the  Venice  Film  Festival  1961 
Thurs.  Oct.  12:    LEFT  HAND  OF  GOD  (Humphrey 
Bogart).  ' 

Fri.  Oct.  13:  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MAT- 
THEW, winner  of  5  awards  at  the  Venice  Film  Fes- 
tival 1964. 

ADMISSION  TO  FILMS  IS  FREE  ! 


Vietnamese  student 
Eloquent  evasion  or 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  The  following  is  an 
interview  with  Ly  Van  Sau,  one  of  three 
student  representatives  of  the  student  wing 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  Vietnam, 
who  are  currently  touring  Quebec.  The  inter- 
view was  conducted  in  French  by  Denis  Ra- 
cine of  Le  Sainte-Marie,  member  paper  of  Ja 
Presse  Etudiante  Nationale. 

Racine:  Have  you  personally  fought  gun 
in  hand  against  American  soldiers? 

Ly  Van  Sau:  Yes,  certainly.  We  carry  on 
the  fight  in  military,  political,  economic  and 
cultural  spheres,  that  is  wherever  the  Ame- 
rican attack  is  felt.  Because  the  Americans 
are  trying  to  implant  their  whole  way  of  life 
on  us. 

Racine:  You  receive  aid  from  China  and 
Russia.  Do  you  fear  that  after  the  Americans 
leave,  you  will  be  subjugated  by  these  two 
countries? 

Ly  Van  Sau:  Not  at  all.  Canada  furnishes 


Students  protest  closed  meetings 

HAMILTON  (CUP)  —  Mcmaster  Univer- 
sity graduate  students  are  threatening  to 
withdraw  from  senate  and  administrative 
committees  on  which  they  now  have  repre- 
sentatives "which  are  not  open  or  are  with- 
out representative  participation." 

Graduate  student  society  President  Don 
Poslun  described  the  closed  sessions  as 
"undemocratic." 

Most  Mcmaster  committees  are  closed  and 
non-representative,  he  charged. 

The  motion  for  withdrawal  was  tabled  last 
week. 


rep  speaks  out: 
uneasy  language? 

much  aid  to  the  U.S.A.  and  I  don't  believe 
the  U  S.A.  will  become  dependents  of  Ca- 
nada because  of  it. 

Ractae:  Who  else  do  you  receive  aid  from 
aside  from  Russia  and  China? 

Ly  Van  Sau:  We  receive  blood  (of  which 
we  have  great  need),  medical  supplies  and 
money  from  students  the  world  over. 

Racine:  What  are  your  methods  of  action? 
Ly  Van  Sau:  Apart  from  simple  demontra- 
tions  in  the  streets  we  publish  forty  news- 
papers and  we  have  an  underground  radio 
which  broadcasts  in  all  languages  spoken 
in  Vietnam. 

Racine:  Does  American  information  on 
Vietnam  conform  to  the  facts? 

Ly  Van  Sau:  For  the  most  part  it  is  false 
the  truth  is  hidden.  They  claim  the  agression 
comes  from  the  north  to  the  south,  that  we 
are  communists  when  we  have  in  our  ranks 
people  of  all  political  and  religious  beliefs 
But  the  truth  is  stronger  than  false-hood 
and  it  will  come  forth  in  the  end.  The 
Americans  are  now  forced  to  admit  their 
difficulties  in  Vietnam. 

Racine:  What  do  you  think  of  the  attitude 
of  the  English  students  at  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams University? 

Ly  Van  Sau:  We  think  that  those  respon- 
sible were  in  a  minority  and,  despite  what 
The  Georgian  says  on  the  subject,  we  will 
always  consider  Sir  George  Williams  an 
honourable  institution. 

Racine:  How  is  the  morale  of  the  troops 
on  the  NLF  and  the  Vietnamese  peasants? 

Ly  Van  Sau:  It  is  higher  than  the  highest 
than  the  highest  New  York  skyscraper! 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

PRESENTS     2-4-1  HAPPENING 

STITCH  'N  TYME  &  POWER  PROJECT 

PLUS:  DAN'S  HERD 

OCT.  13  -  8:00-12:00 


CKEY  SPONSORED 


ADVANCE 
TICKETS 


$ 


2.00 

3.50 


SAC  OFFICE 


stag 
drag 


Convocotion  Hnll  ^  7  IS  0rr0n9,.ed  ~  SJ«"b°'<>»9'<  College  bus  will  leave 
return  (»  r  *°      u°„PT-  sh?'P  «nd  9o  express  to  the  College  —  will 

return  to  Convocation  Hall  after  the  dance— the  College  bus  will  also  make 

sTude^s  Mae  9  fr0J?  •W°0<"?ine  ?ub"°*  «■«"  *  8:30  and  9:30  p  m! 
comro„Vl  "  T  .t,h'S  Serv.'ce    is  ,or  y°u-    Toke  advantage  of  it  — 

I«?»n?  .       •       "eJ  Co,le9e  and  new  crowd-  TTC  —  regular  fares 

Excellent  service  —  York  Mills  bus  loops  in  College  driveway 
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Indian  poverty  analyzed 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Government  attempts  to 
assimilate  Indians  into  the 
white  man's  society  have 
produced  the  worst  poverty 
in  Canada,  says  Khantineta 
Horn,  sociologist  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Choctawaga  tribe. 

Miss  Horn  was  among  the 
speakers  in  the  first  of  the 
U.  C.  Lit's  Current  Lecture 
series  on  the  topic  "Affluen- 
ce and  Poverty  -  Quo  Vad- 
imus." 

"The  Indian  doesn't  think 
like  the  white  man,"  Miss 
Horn    told    a  Convocation 


Hall  audience.  Centuries  of 
communal  life  had  left  the 
Indian  powerless  to  cope 
with  the  white  man's  wav 
of  life. 

"His  motivations  are  dif- 
ferent, and  once  exposed  to 
a  white  society  he  cannot 
function." 

Miss  Horn  has  no  easy  cu- 
res for  the  problem.  She 
pointed  out  that  the  first 
step  would  be  for  everyone 
to  learn  something  about  the 
real  history  of  the  Indian 
people. 

Bob  Phillips,  head  of  the 


LETTERS 


All  letters  to  the  editor 
must  be  signed,  although,  if 
requested,  we  can  withold 
publication  of  the  name  or 
attach  a  pseudonym.  But 
we  must  be  able  to  prove 
that  all  letters  are  genuine. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
or  shorten  letters  for  publi- 
cation. 

leftist  views  righted 

Sir: 

Each  year,  we  (where  "we" 
is  defined  as  the  U  of  T  student 
body)  find  that  "we"  are  respons- 
ible for  every  radical  attitude 
that  the  Varsity  can  think  of. 
It  is  time  that  the  Varsity  de- 
fines the  collective  pronoun, 
"we".  It  would  seem  that  "we" 
is  rather  specific  and  perhaps 
alludes  to  a  "thinkers"  group 
from  Sydney  Smith. 

For  a  newspaper  represent- 
ing twenty  thousand  plus  stu- 
dents, the  Varsity  has  gone  too 
far  to  the  left.  Remember,  we. 
the  U  of  T  student  body  as  a 
whole  are  blamed  for  such  ir- 
responsible, rash  statements  as: 
"there  can  be  no  question  of 
whose  side  we  are  on"  —  The 
National  Liberation  Front. 

There  are  papers  for  such 
thought,  an  example  is  Random, 
but  not  in  a  paper  representing 
such  a  large  number  of  people 
who  surely  don't  endorse,  as  a 
whole,  leftist  views  such  as  those 
expressed  in  the  Varsity. 

John  Loch 
(SMC  III) 

idealist  Bradford 

Sir: 

According  to  your  article  in  the 
Varsity  of  October  4  —  GSU  and 
the  1960's  —  "...Bradford  had 
won  his  position  on  a  platform 
designed  to  bring  the  GSU  into 
thelMO's...."  As  far  as  I  re- 
member, all  Mr.  Bradford  pro- 
posed in  his  election  speech 
was:....  more  emphasis  on  the 
intellectual  activities  of  the  GSU 
and  an  attempt  to  end  the  squab- 
bles with  SAC...  I  don't  think 
any  of  those  present  at  the  time 
took  this  to  imply  giving  finan- 
cial assistance  to  hippies  and 
draft  dodgers,  or  spending  half 
the  annual  budget  on  an  Edu- 
cational Consultant.  I  find  it 
unacceptable  that  the  GSU  Ex- 
ecutive went  ahead  with  such  a 
drastic  change  in  policies  with- 
out consulting  or  even  informing 
the  Graduate  Student  com- 
munity.. But  as  your  article 
mentions:  "Bradford  isn't  con- 
cerned with  these  things."  That  is 
the  preorgative  of  an  idealist,  I 
presume? 

T.  R.  Guvers  S.G.S. 

didn't  wipe  with  flag 

I  refer  to  the  article  on  tne 
URAP  "demonstration"  at  the 
SMC  Senate  Club  debate.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  caper 
was  to  return  to  the  Sonate  Club 
.  their  beloved  mace,  which  was 


stolen  during  initiations.  There 
was  no  serious  ideological  pur- 
pose to  the  group. 

I  emphatically  did  not  iweep 
the  floor  of  the  debate's  room 
with  any  flag,  American  or  ether- 
wise.  (This  act  is  frowned  upon 
by  Congress.)  I  ain  getting  a  lit- 
tle tired  of  reassuring  people, 
who  are  so  naive  as  to  believe 
what  they  read  in  Tiie  Varsity 
as  gospel,  of  my  sanity.  In  the 
future,  why  not  treat  capers  as 
capers  and  only  serious  news  as 
serious  news? 

Mike  Dobmeier  (III  SMC) 


random  evaluation 

Sir: 

An  article  under  my  by-line  ap- 
peared ir.  this  last  issue  of  Ran- 
dom. The  article  severely  criti- 
cized Course  Evaluation  \WJ.  a 
program  with  which  I  find  much 
fault. 

Unfortunately,  and  unbek- 
nownst to  me,  a  picture  of  Bob 
Parkins  (who  was  chief  editor 
of  the  printed  report)  was  ap- 
pended to  the  article.  The  pic- 
ture was  distorted,  giving  the  de- 
finite impression  that  the  article 
was  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Par- 
kins and  his  fellow  editors. 

May  I  state  clearly  that  I  was 
attacking  the  concept  of  course 
evaluation,  rather  than  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals, 
save  my  suggetsion  that  SAC  had 
used  funds  frivolously.  I  did  not 
mention  the  editors  by  name  nor 
refer  to  them  as  being  responsi- 
ble for  the  content  of  the  report. 
As  far  as  I  know,  they  fulfilled 
their  editorial  functions  m  collat- 
ing and  summarizing  the  mate 
rial  they  were  given  to  work  with. 
It  is  that  material  with  which  I 
find  fault. 

My  apologies  to  the  editors  of 
Course  Evaluation  for  any  grief 
this  unfortunate  incident  may 
have  caused.  As  for  myself,  I 
fear  the  points  I  was  attempting 
to  make  were  lost  if  read  as  a 
personal  jibe. 

William  H.  Rocket  I  (III  SMC) 


special  planning  secretariat 
of  the  Privy  Council,  agreed 
that  the  definition  of  poverty 
in  1967  could  "well  be  the 
Canadian  Indian." 

He  went  on  to  say,  the  pro- 
blem extended  over  a  much 
broader  range.  What  is  re- 
quired is  '  a  sense  of  engag- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian people." 

Controller  Allan  Lamport 
said  that  the  affluent  society 
spills  over  to  benefit  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  the 
community. 

Those  receiving  welfare 
now  receive  more  than  a 
worker  could  make  40  years 
ago,  he  noted,  but  handouts 
are  no  answer  to  the  pover- 
ty problem. 

Only  the  profit  motive  act- 
ing in  a  democratic  society 
could  effectively  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  Lamport 
concluded. 

Allan  Clark,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Company  of 
Young  Canadians,  outlined 
the  efforts  and  methods  of 
the  CYC  in  dealing  with  the 
poorer  areas. 

"The  CYC  operates  on  two 
propositions:  that  we  are 
seeking  a  society  in  which 
people  are  in  charge  of  their 
own  destinies,  and  that 
there  is  room  for  the  indivi- 
dual in  our  society." 

The  CYC  today  is  consider- 
ed by  community  leaders  to 
be  controversial,  he  said,  but 
it  is  also  useful,  meaningful 
and  destined  to  grow. 

All  four  speakers  agreed 
that  there  was  a  need  for 
more  reseach  into  the  pro- 
blems, and  a  great  need  for 
more  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the 
affluent  society. 


This  is  how  it  looked  last  year  as  a  pretty  co-ed  is  enticed 
to  the  auction  block  in  aid  of  SHARE.  Slave  auctions  are 
highlights  of  the  annual  World  University  Service  cam- 
paign to  raise  money  to  help  universities  in  other  countries. 
It  runs  Oct.  16-20  this  year. 


photo  by  JOHN  SHORE 


WUS  gives  Vietnam 
aid  priority 

The  World  Univeisity  Ser- 
vice has  made  Vietnam  an 
area  of  top  priority  for  its 
International  Program  of 
Action. 

This  program  includes  the 
maintenance  and  expansion 
of  services  offered  to  univer- 
sity students  by  the  Vietnam 
WUS  house  obtained  in  1965 
from  the  Saigon  government. 

A  book  bank,  cafeteria, 
health  centre,  legal  advice 
bureau  and  limited  accom- 
modation are  among  the  fa- 
cilities available  at  the  cen- 
tre. 

Money  for  WUS  self-help 
projects  in  Vietnam  and 
other  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries through-out  the  world 
is  raised  through  the  SHARE 
campaigns  of  vairous  local 
WUS  committees. 


University  of  Toronto 
A  Centennial  Professor  for  October 

DR.  JOSEF  PIEPER 

Philosopher,   Essayist  and  Social  Critic 

THREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Oct.  11:  The  Concept  of  Philosophy 

Oct.  18:  History  nnd  Hope 

Oct.  25  Real  and  Artificial  Feasts 

WEDNESDAYS  AT  8.15  P.M. 

Student-faculty  Centre,  St.  Michael's  College 

Sponsored  by  St.  Michael's  College  Alumni 
through  the  Varsity  Fund 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

TOM  ROBERTSON'S  /" 

CASTE 

DIRECTED  BY 

BRIAN  MEESON 

Fri.  Oct.  20th  to  Sot.  Oct.  28th  ot  8:30 
BOX  OFFICE  923-5244 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 


we 

built  a 
better 
mouse 
trap 


Here's  the  greatest 
invention  since  contact, 
lenses.  Lensine  is  here! 
The  new  all-in-one  solution 
for  complete  contact 
lens  care.  You  no  longer 
have  to  keep  separate 
solutions  for  wetting, 
cleansing  and 
soaking  contacts. 
And  on  the 
bottom  of  every 
bottle  there's  a 
removable  lens 
carrying  case,  a 
Lensine  exclusive. 
Pick  up  a  bottle. 
There's  nothing 
like  it  at  any  price.  -  - 

for  contacts 
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j§  "These  kids  have  the  potential  to  achieve  as  much 
=    as  any  of  the  other  kids  in  any  part  of  the  city." 

—  Al  Knight,  principal  of  Sprucecotirt  School 


A  tired  Mr.  Steele  surrounded  by  downtown  children. 


Text  by  IAN  HARRISON 


Registration  for  TEE 
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Billy  Mountain  is  an  appealing,  blonde  13-year-old  boy  in 
Grade  6.  He  lives  in  Toronto's  first  mass  public  housing  pro- 
ject —  Regent  Park.  Last  year  his  father  died  in  a  Toronto 
jail. 

Last  year,  too,  he  nearly  got  hit  by  a  puck  at  Varsity 
Arena  while  excitedly  jumping  up  at  a  Blues'  game.  He  and 
several  o  f  his  friends  were  taken  to  that  game  by  a  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  student  participating  in  Toronto  Educational 
Encouragement  Inc.  (TEE),  a  little-known  group  in  the 
fight  for  universal  accessibility. 

You  could  get  the  government  to  suspend  tuition  fees 
without  making  one  bit  of  difference  to  Billy's  chances  of 
seeing  this  or  any  other  campus  through  the  eyes  of  a  parti- 
cipating student.  You  could  even  force  the  issuance  of  $10,- 
000-a-year  student  stipends,  and  Billy  still  wouldn't  be  any 
closer  to  higher  educational  opportunity  than  he  was  at  that 
hockey  game. 

For  Billy's  family  belongs  to  the  urban  poor,  that  nagging 
pocket  of  North  American  society  which  persists  in  destroy 
ing  the  illusion  of  equality  upon  which  that  society  prides 
itself  so  much.  And  because  Billy  was  born  in  that  situation, 
the  odds  are  overwhelming  that  he  will  never  complete  hign 
high  school,  and  that  he  will  merely  repeat  the  pattern  of 
poverty  for  yet  another  generaton. 

Those  odds,  however,  are  being  strengthened  in  Billy's 
favor  just  a  little  bit  thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Jim 
Steele,  a  tired,  prematurely  greying,  46-year-old  resident  of 
the  Regent  Park  area,  who  has  devoted  phenomenal  slices 
of  his  life  to  TEE,  his  six-year-old  brain  child. 

Basically,  the  aim  of  his  program  is  to  compensate  for 
the  inner  city  child's  lack  of  a  private  place  to  study,  par- 
ental encouragement  —  so  many  things  taken  for  granted  by 
the  rest  of  society,  which  often  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  discouragement  in  elementary  and  high  schooi. 
It's  a  sort  of  Project  Headstart  which  catches  the  kids  when 
they're  already  in  school. 

As  one  of  the  participating  children  put  it,  "I  come  here 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  babies  at  home  and  I  have  to  dc 
my  homework  in  the  kitchen.  Here  I  get  more  done.  And 
if  I  use  the  encyclopaedia  to  add  more  information  to  my 
work,  then  I  get  better  marks." 

The  plan  received  its  first  feeble  start  in  1961,  when  Steele 
and  five  fellow  workers  in  the  Ontario  department  of  high- 
ways badgered  a  Salvation  Army  outpost  on  Parliament 
Street  to  let  them  use  three  badly-lit  rooms  on  a  third  floor 
for  four  nights  a  week.  The  space  involved  totalled  half 
the  size  of  an  average  classroom.  Then,  after  "scrounging 
equipment  from  a  bankrupt  store,"  they  provided  personal 
attention  and  a  quiet  _place  to  study  for  100  area  children  — 
25  a  night. 

The  following  year  TEE  moved  into  the  Regent  Park 
South  Community  Centre  and  began  to  accomodate  80  to  90 
kids  a  night,  with  25  or  30  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  four  out  of  its  35  Grade  8  pupils  had  picked  up  hign- 
school  entrance  scholarships,  and  The  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  was  attributng  to  TEE  some  of  the  area's  decline 
in  property  damage  and  delinquency. 

SUMMER  PROJECTS 

Summer  programmes  soon  began  too:  Steele  and  his 
cohorts  wrote  to  the  editors  of  small-town  Ontario  news- 
papers, asking  for  rural  families  to  "adopt"  one  or  two  of 
the  children  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer.  Then  Steele 
went  to  work  on  local  politicians,  drumming  up  transpor- 
tation to  go  with  the  summer  vacations. 

Last  year,  TEE  moved  into  a  Macedonian  church,  with 
50  to  60  volunteers  active,  while  during  the  summer,  the 
Neighbourhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC),  another  Steele  project, 
took  over.  Besides  providing  informal  summer  recreation  in 
the  back  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  Regent  Park  area,  NYC 
volunteers  went  into  residents'  homes  to  involve  parents, 
and  also  greatly  expanded  the  exposure  programs. 

Elementary-school  boys  were  taken  by  the  Donlea  chao- 
ter  of  Professional  Engineers  to  conservation  areas,  Hvdro 
plants,  and  the  Buttonville  Airport.  The  Ontario  government 
produced  GO  rail  transportation  for  one  of  several  picnics. 
York  University  opened  its  darkroom  facilities  weekly  to 
budding  young  photographers,  and  sewing  circles  and  a 
"junior  hostess"  charm  school  were  instituted. 

During  this  winter,  many  of  the  summer  exposure  pro- 
grams, including  the  introduction  of  the  youngster*  to  uni- 
versity life,  will  continue.  A  drama  club  and  library  visits 
are  in  the  making,  2,150  children  are  to  see  a  circus,  and, 
Steele  has  finally  got  through  to  School  Board  officials:  TEE 
will  be  using  Regent  Park  Jr.  School,  as  well  as  some  of  its 
facilities. 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

This  year  also,  Steele  wants  to  build  a  separate  high- 
school  program  two  nights  a  week,  as  well  as  to  expand 
the  elementary-school  efforts  which  will  take  place  three 
nights  a  week.  To  do  this  adequately,  however,  he  needs  150 
volunteers. 

But  he  has  only  70,  15  from  U  of  T. 

"We  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  acquire  sufficient  volun- 
teers," he  said.  He  thinks  many  aren't  educated  enough,  but 
pointed  out  that  although  specialists  in  French,  math  and 
physics  are  required,  there  is  an  even  greater  need  for  peo- 
ple who  will  merely  supervise  elementary  school  children. 
These  volunteers  are  asked  to  try  to  keep  some  semblance 
of  order,  but,  in  the  main,  simply  to  give  warmth,  attention 
and  encouragement  to  the  youngsters  under  their  care. 

Steele  outlined  the  qualities  necessary  in  the  volunteers: 
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As  Steele  put  it,  "Very  few  people  here  are  high-school, 
let  alone  college,  grads.  They  just  can't  earn  a  good  living." 

THE  KIDS  SUFFER 

"This,"  continued  Knight,  "leads  to  a  deteriorating  at- 
titude towards  education,  and  produces  an  environment 
which  affects  the  child.  For  instance,  larger  families  and 
smaller  accommodation  combine  to  deprive  the  child  of  a 
place  of  his  own  for  studying.  The  parents  can't  help  him 
with  his  homework,  either  —  the  new  math,  for  example. 
And  there's  no  money  for  educational  books.  Father  can 
afford  a  dime  for  a  comic  book,  but  not  SI. 50  for  a  reader. 

"The  parents,"  he  went  on,  "are  fighting  from  behind 
all  the  way,  and  many  of  them  seek  escape  in  drinking.  This 
just  means  less  and  less  money  for  the  kids,  and  you  have 
a  big  snowball  going  downhill." 

Steele  also  pointed  out  the  problems  of  adjustment  faced 
by  city  dwellers  who  have  just  moved  in  from  rural  areas 
or  the  east  coast,  and  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  area's 
homes  are  one-parent  families.  Both  emphasized  that  there 
are  many  families  in  the  area  who  are  giving  their  children 
plentiful  opportunities. 

"But,"  said  Steele,  "there  are  enough  people  with  prob- 
lems to  make  it  serious.  They  in  turn  are  affecting  the  others 
who  are  making  the  grade. 

"Every  large  city  in  North  America  has  a  downtown 
problem  —  a  problem  that  is  the  creature 'of  urban  sprawl 
and  of  neglecting  the  difficulties  of  inner  cities:  low  in- 
comes, large  families,  high  density  and  a  lack  of  leadership. 

"We  certainly  cannot  relieve  all  of  these  problems  but 
we  can  come  up  with  leadership  and  programs  that  will  at- 
tract a  large  group  of  youngsters  and  motivate  them  to  de- 
sire to  reach  the  educational  plateau  that  they  are  capable 
of  reaching. 

"Equal  opportunity  for  kids  like  Billy  doesn't  mean  put- 
ting a  few  extra  teachers  in  the  school.  It  means  creating 
opportunities  outside  school  hours,  where  most  of  the  dam- 
age is  done.  We  can  expose  these  young  people  to  programs 
and  people  that  they  might  not  normally  come  into  contact 
with,  in  order  to  discover  and  develop  their  talents  and  in- 
terests, and  to  let  these  kids  meet  people  who  have  goals. 

UNIVERSITY  NOT  AN  ISLAND 

"The  talents  and  enthusiasm  in  a  university  could  well 
be  directed  into  an  area  like  this.  The  university  has  a  lot  to 
offer;  it  cannot  be  an  island.  What  we  do  here  can  make 
the  difference  between  the  development  of  these  young 
people  into  antisocial,  defeated  persons,  and  the  acquiring 
of  personal  dignity  and  self-esteem  for  many  youngsters." 

Author's  note:  It  hath  been  said  that  news  writers  ought 
not  editorialize.  This  is  surely  a  worthy  exception.  Further 
information  on  TEE  can  be  obtained  by  phoning  Ian  Har- 
rison at  923-8742.  f.Mv*>  wmjf  < 


Must  he  sweep  the  streets  20  years  from  now? 


Photos  by  LINDSAY  JONES 


"There  are  a  lot  of  babies  at  home.  Here  I  get  more  done.' 


HERE  AND  NOW 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 

BY 

GERALD 
CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 

Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


PLAYBOY 

Student  Subscription 

Rales  New  Renewal 


7  months 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 


4.50 
6.50 
12.00 
16.50 


Cheque  or  money  order  payable 
to  G.  Stratten,  381  Margueretta 
St.  Toronto  4. 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 

Lonnie  Johnson 

OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 

/                            NIGHTLY  ENT. 
4(^v£*U»*  MON.-THURS. 
tiluW-^IM  6:30-4:30 

AND 

SUPPER 

* SAT- 

-*^\V^fc            10  p.m.  to  i  a.m. 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA 

Huron  &  Harbord 

—  922-1517  —  10°/o  Discount  on  take  out  orders 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 

U  ofT 

AND 

FRAT.  JACKETS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

Lowest  prices 
Outdoor  Outfits  Ltd. 
5th  Floor 

366  Adelaide  St.  VY. 

364-5332 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

COMMERCE  -  ECONOMICS 
MATHEMATICS  -  STATISTICS 
RELATED  DISCIPLINES 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  CANADA 
NEEDS  GRADUATES  FOR  A  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN 
AREAS  SUCH  AS  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT  &  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
ORGANIZATION  &  METHODS 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


For  exam  exemptions  or  more  details, 
get  our  booklet  from  your  university 
placement  office  or  contact  the  ap- 
propriate office  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Canada. 


Examination  to  be  held  at  7  p.m.  TUESDAY 
OCTOBER  17.  1967,  at  Malvern  Collegiate  Insti. 
tute,  55  Malvern  Avenue  (east  end  beach  area), 
Toronto  13,  Ont.  OR  Winona  Drive  Senior  Public 
School,  101  Winona  Drive,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 
No  application  needed. 


THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 
AS  A  PART  OF  THE  BLUES  FESTIVAL 

PRESENTS  A  FREE 

INFORMATIVE  CONCERT 

SATURDAY  OCTOBER  14th  -  1:30  p.  m. 

at  the  U.C.  Refectory 

LEARN:  How  the  blues  came  about 
DISCOVER:  The  relation  between  blues  and  jazz 

with  Jim  Heinemen  and  the  Sunshine  Blues  Band 
HEAR:  The  New  Jazz  with  HAPGOOD  HARDY 

MC'D  BY  JOHN  NORRIS 


DON'T  FORGET  —  SATURDAY  NIGHT  OCTOBER  14th 
DANCE  TO  THE  MUSIC  OF  TOBY  JONES  BEHIND  THE 
SOLDIER'S  TOWER 
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Today 

Applications  being  accepted  in 
SAC  office  for  McGill  Conference 
on  World  Problems.  Office  closes 
at  5  p.m. 

Erindale  College:  Art  exhibition 
with  Katjo  Jacobs  and  Norman 
White.  Open  until  Friday.  Oct.  20. 
Open  until  9  p.m. 

12:10  p.m. 

Engineering  Liberal  Arts  Lecture. 
Father  S.  Coutz:  Discovery  of  the 
Person.  Mechanical  Building  Rm. 
102. 

1  p.m. 

Anthony  Jdarcley.  social  worker 
and  former  probation  officer  will 
lead  o  discussion  on  The  Private 
and  Public  in  Social  Work.  All 
w  e  I  c  o  me.  International  Student 
Centre,  33  St.  George. 

Hart  House  Art  Gallery:  Pre- 
Teach-ln  poetry  reading.  Admission 
free.  A  voice  montage  with  music 
using  the  works  of  Eliot.  Auden, 
Milton,  Frost,  Spenser  Ferlinghetti, 
Yevtushenka,  ond  Cohen.  Continu- 
ed until  Friday. 

Campus  Progressive  Conservative 
club.  Professor  M.  L.  Friedland. 
author  of  Detention  before  Trial 
speaking  on  Crime  and  Law  En- 
forcement at  the  inaugural  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  .Problem  Research 
Institute.    Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1071. 

Student  Christian  Movement, 
Here  I  Stand  series:  John  Brad- 
ford on  Education  Bring  your 
lunch,  coffee  ovailoble.  44  St. 
George. 

Organizational  meeting  to  ar- 
range for  scrutineers  tor  election 
day  in  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  Rid- 
ing. Atl  interested  please  attend. 
Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1071. 

Liberal  club  meeting:  Find  out 
more  about  this  year's  program. 
New  members  welcome.  Sidney 
Smith,  Rm.  1073. 

Hil.el  Yavneh.  Rabbi  Moses  J. 
Burak:  The  Concept  of  Report- 
fence.     Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  2129. 

Contemporary  Music  group:  or- 
ganizational meeting.  All  com- 
posers and  performers  urged  to  at- 
tend. Edward  Johnson  Building, 
Rm.  109. 

S  p.m. 

Meeting  of  World  University  ser- 
vice reps  for  SHARE  Campaign.  In- 
ternational  Student  Centre. 
5:15  p.m. 
Campus  wrestling  teoi 
ing   to   organize  regular 
Beginners  welcome. 
Room.  Hart  House. 

5:30  p.m. 
SMC  Seminar  9.  Supper 
ing  at  44  St.  George. 

7  p.m. 

Skule  Nite  auditions:  Dancers, 
actors,  actresses  needed.  Golbraith 
Building,  common  room. 

7:30  p.m. 

Christian  Perspectives  club:  first 


n:  Meet- 
practices. 
Wrestling 


n  e  e  r- 


meeting.  Discuss  social  and  bowling, 
Hart  House,  south  sitting  room. 
Thursday 
Noon  to  2  p.m. 
Ross  Dawson,  executive  secretory 
of  the  League  for  Sociolist  Action 
will  be  speaking  on  why  he  is  chal- 
lenging  Robert  Slanfield    the  new 
PC  leader,  in  the  Colchester-Hunts 
riding  by-election.  Ladies  welcome. 
Hart  House  Debates  Room. 
1  p.m. 

Freshman  Seminor   The  New  Mo- 
rality. SCM  office    Hart  House. 
1:10  p.m. 

Committee  on  History  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Science:  Science,  Tech- 
nology and  the  Hummanifies  Me- 
chanical Building,  Rm.  102. 

2:15  p.m. 

Pocuti  Ludique  Societas  presents 
crucifixion  sequence  from  York  Cy- 
cle of  mystery  plays.  Admission 
free.  UC    West  Hall. 

4:10  p.m. 

Dr.  R.  Novick,  professor  of  phy- 
sics at  Columbia  University.  Cohe- 
rence in  ton-Atom  Collisions.  Ml- 
Lennon  Physical  Laboratories,  Rm 
103. 

Prof.  James  Blllington  of  Prince- 
ton University,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  school  of  graduate  studies 
and  the  centre  for  Russian  and 
east  European  studies,  will  give  a 
public  lecture  on  Intellectuals  in 
Soviet  History.  Sidney  Smith  Rm. 
2102. 

5:15  p.m. 
Supper  discussion  on  Teach-in 
topic  Religious  Intolerance.  All 
welcome  for  supper  ond  discussion. 
Knox  Church,  Spadina  and  Har- 
bord. 

5:30  p.m. 

SCM  seminar  first  meeting. 
Science  ond  Religion.  Sandwiches 
and  coffee  available  for  minimal 
omount.  International  Student 
Centre. 

6:45  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Christion  Perspectives  on  War 
ond  Peace,  A  lecture  and  discus- 
sion series  for  graduates.  MP  An- 
drew Brewin  will  lead  discussion  on 
pacifism. 

7:30  p.m. 

All-c  andidotes  meeting  in 
riding  of  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick. 
All  interested  in  attending  meet  ot 
5  p.m.  in  the  SAC  office.  St. 
Christophers  House.  67  Wales  St. 
8  p.m. 

AISEC  organizational  meeting  for 
all  those  who  wish  traineeships 
abroad.  Hart  House  Debates  Room. 

French  soiree,  cabaret  style.  Mu- 
sic, songs,  and  games.  French  po- 
stry,  French  otmosphere  and  French 
conversation.  UC  Junior  Common 
Room. 

International  Students  Centre 
music  club:  sitar  recital.  Mrs.  Chan- 
da  Dos  (sitar),  Benjoy  Das  (labia). 
All  welcome.  Pendarves  Lounge, 
International    Student  Centre. 


U  of  T  student  has  trumpet  troubles 

By  BOB  BOSSIN 

Mike  is  a  University  of  Toronto  student  with  a  problem 
— which  is  not  unusual — except  that  it  is  an  unusual  problem. 

He  has  a  $30-a-month  flat,  where  he  has  to  line  up  with 
other  students  for  the  bathroom.  However  he  doesn't  com- 
plain. It's  only  a  ten-minute  walk  from  campus  and  "the 
cockroaches  are  free." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  crowded  conditions  at  the 
rooming-house  are  not  conducive  to  practising  his  trumpet. 

Mike  is  a  good  trumpet  player.  I  know  because  I  heard 
him  practising  in  the  Innis  College  men's  washroom,  his 
music  propped  up  on  the  sink. 

He  first  went  to  the  Mechanical  Building  last  week. 
However,  the  superintendent  wanted  to  close  up  so  he  sent 
him  across  the  street  to  the  Galbraith  building.  But  there 
were  night  classes  there  and  the  superintendent  wouldn't 
lei  him  practise. 

Ditto  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Then  he  began  a  more  concerted  effort,  naturally  starl- 
ing at  the  Hart  House  Music  Room.  The  Hall  Porter  said  no: 
piano  yes,  trumpet  no. 

So  Mike  and  his  trumpet  went  to  Louden  House  and 
asked  several  of  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  residents  if  they 
minded  his  using  their  music  room. 

They  minded. 

Then  he  found  out  that  there  were  small  practice 
rooms  at  the  Edward  Johnston  Building  of  the  faculty  of 
music.  But  they  wouldn't  let  him  practise  because  he 
wasn't  registered  at  the  faculty,  and  there  wasn't  enough 
space  as  it  was. 

"But  right  now  there  are  empty  rooms,"  he  said. 

"Good-bye"  the  woman  at  the  office  replied. 

Since  Mike  belongs  to  Innis  College  he  returned  there 
and  played  a  few  bars  in  the  men's  washroom  until  I  in- 
terrupted him. 

"I'm  not  mad,"  he  said.  "It's  not  Innis  College's  fault 
it  doesn't  have  any  space  and  I  know  my  playing  will 
disturb  people  trying  to  study.  But  I  wanted  to  try  out 
for  the  U  of  T  orchestra  and  for  that  you  have  to  practise." 

By  this  time  several  persons  had  joined  us  in  the  wash- 
room, so  he  packed  up  his  trumpet  and  music,  then  left  to 
try  his  luck  at  New  College. 

In  five  years  he  may  be  able  to  practise  in  the  new 
Innis  College  building.  Until  then,  they  say.  Convocation 
Hall  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge. 


FROM  THE  HINTERLANDS . . . 

Macpherson  report  provokes  varied  Queens'  reactions 


KINGSTON  (Special)  — 
Professors  at  Queens  Univer- 
sity have  offered  varied 
reactions  to  the  98  recom- 
mendations of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  Macpher- 
son  report,  and  to  the  pro- 
blems underlying  them. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Estall,  chair- 
man of  Queens  arts  and 
science  faculty  board,  des- 
cribed changes  at  Queens 
in  the  last  five  years  as 
"rather  modest". 

"Classes  are  still  much 
too  large.  First-year  philo- 
sophy classes  run  to  over 
200  students." 


"We  are  not  in  favor  of 
the  student  being  a  recep- 
table,"  says  Dr.  1.  A.  Leith  of 
t  h  e  history  department 
Lectures  predate  the  print- 
ing press  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication." 

"I  agree  absolutely  with 
the  recommendations  t  o 
equalize  grants  for  general 
and  honour  students,"  says 
Dr.  Glen  Shortcliffe  of  the 
French  department. 

"The  motivation  and  in- 
terests of  general  and  hono- 
urs students  are  different," 
says  Dr.  G.  A.  Harrower, 
dean  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Dr.    Harrower  concedes 


NLF  causes  near-riot  at  U  of  M 


MONTREAL  (Special)— A 
near-riot  exploded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  last 
weekend  as  some  75  chant- 
ing, sign-waving  South  Viet- 
namese students  tried  to 
force  their  way  into  an  as- 
sembly waiting  to  hear  the 
visiting  delegation  from  the 
Student  Union  For  The  Libe- 
ration of  South  Vietnam. 

Led  by  South  Vietnamese 
Student  Association  Presi- 
dent Minh,  carrying  a  port- 
able microphone,  the  stu- 
dents, mostly  from  U  of  M's 
engineering  faculty  chanted 
"FLN!  Assassins!"  and  "Lais- 
sez  Nous  Entrer,"  as  angry 
students  blocked  the  way, 
shouting  "Fascistes!" 

Before  order  was  restored 
by  Students  Council  Presi- 
dent Jean  Dore,  tables  had 
been  overturned  and  signs 
swung  like  baseball  bats. 
Scuffling  and  punching  turn- 
ed the  crowded  entrance  to 
the  auditorium  into  a  melee 
of  pushing  and  shouting. 

There  were  several  minor 
injuries,  and  several  were 
escorted  from  the  university 
by  police.  No  arrests  were 
made. 

Dore  finally  allowed  the 
group  into  the  auditorium  on 
the  condition  that  signs  and 
microphones  be  left  outside. 
The  executive  promised  the 
students  that  they  could  have 
a  noon-hour  session  this 
week,  but  prohibited  their 
making  speeches  after  the 


National  Liberation  Front 
speakers  had  finished. 

About  two-thirds  of  the 
1,500  students  in  the  hall 
gave  the  visitors  a  tumul- 
tuous welcome. 

The  strong  opposition  to 
the  visitors  followed  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  engineering 
students  to  protest  the  visit 
At  this  meeting,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Vietnamese 
students  on  campus  had 
been  invited  to  plan  a  pro- 
test, but  that  the  engineer's 
council  refused  to  endorse 
the  Vietnamese  students' 
plan  to  disrupt  the  meeting 
with  loudspeakers  and  to- 
matoes. 

The  first  speaker,  Ly  Van 
Sau,  spoke  of  the  American 
atrocities  in  Vietnam,  man- 
aging to  finish  his  speech 
without  losing  his  compo- 
sure. But  the  next  speaker 
was  visibly  unnerved  and  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  fi 
nishing  her  speech. 

After  the  meeting,  the  de- 
legation and  their  students 
council  hosts  appeared  gene- 
rally content  with  the  meet- 
ing. One  students  council 
member  said  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  students  were 
studying  on  grants  provided 
by  the  Saigon  government, 
and  that  their  reaction  was 
to  be  expected. 

The  delegation  completed 
its  tour  of  Quebec  universi- 
ties yesterday,  and  was  to 
leave  Montreal  for  London 
today. 


Sir  George  wants  students  on  senate 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  A 
special  senate  sub-commit- 
tee at  Sir  George  Williams 
University  has  recommended 
that  four  students  be  placed 
on  the  senate  and  two  on 
each  faculty  council. 


The  recommendations 
must  be  approved  by  the 
senate  at  its  Oct.  27  meeting. 
Student  president  Jeff  Chip- 
man  says  he  is  certain  they 
will  go  through. 


U  of  S  wants  student  senate  seats 


SASKATOON  (CUP)  —  A 
committee  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  has  recom- 
mended that  students  be  al- 
lowed on  the  university 
senate. 

The  recommendations 
suggested  seats  for  four 
students,  two  each  from  the 
Saskatoon  and  Regina  cam- 


puses. The  students  would 
be  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective student  councils 
for  a  term  of  one  year  with 
provision  for  a  one-year 
extension. 

This  recommendation  and 
several  others,  if  approved, 
will  have  to  go  to  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  for  rati- 
fication. 


that  Queens  must  have  a 
specialist  program  produ- 
cing professionals,  although 
honors  classes  are  inevitably 
small  and  expensive. 

"I  believe  very  strongly 
that  courses  should  not 
distinguish  between  general 
and  honors  students  where 
tbeir  needs  are  the  same," 
he  said. 

Questioned  on  examinat- 
ion systems,  Dr.  Estall  said 
"We  are  moving  in  a  direc- 
tion of  relying  more  on  term 
work." 

The  report  recommends 
adoption  of  a  general  honors 
course,  recently  dropped  by 
Queen's. 

"There  was  some  division 
of  opinion  on  this,  and  per- 
haps we  were  a  bit  hasty" 
Estall  said. 


SUPPORT 
THE 


With  It  you  get  a  "Save  the 
Students"  lapel  button,  free  Gage 
Campus  school  supply  sample,  and 
helpf  ul  booklet  on  "How  to  Study". 
To  get  your  kit  (supply  limited)— 
lend  any  insert  or  wrapper  from  a 
Gage  Campus  school  supply  prod- 
uct— with  your  name  and  address 
to:  Gage,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Willow- 
dale,  Ontario. 

INVESTIGATE 
YOUR  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
SEALER! 

Ask  about  the  Gage  Campus 
Student  Organizer,  the  Student 
Calendar,  the  Redi-line  Exercise 
Books,  Figuring  Pads  and  Refills 
which  give  automatically  correct 
ipacing  for  neater  notes,  more  ac- 
curate graphs  and  charts. 


BAN  ERRORS! 


AIESEC 

AIESEC  organizes  summer  jobs  in  Europe 
for  students  who  have  taken  1  course  in 
Economics. 

First  organizational  meeting 
DEBATES  ROOM      HART  HOUSE 

8  p.m.  Thursday  October  12 

All  Welcome       Refreshments  Served 


STUDENTS 

Interested  in  being  a  soles  rep.  for  U.  of  T.  Rodio? 

Contact  Andy  Held,  Sales  Manager 

91  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

924-2339 


Students  will  find  the  Yellow 
Pages  one  of  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence books  around.  Looking 
for  Beethoven?  You'll  find  his 
records  at  music  dealers  and 
record  stores.  If  you  want  to  hear 
his  works,  check  under  hi-fi-ste- 
reo equipment.  And,  if  you're 
anxious  to  play  Beethoven's  5th, 
look  under  musical-instrument 
dealers,  pianos  or  organs.  Yes, 
to  bring  everything  you  need  out 
of  hiding,  it's  sound  advice  to 
look  first  in  your  local  Yellow 
Pages. 


et  your  fingers  do  the  walking 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Committee 
on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 

presents 
an  open  lecture 

'  Science,  Technology  and  the  Humanities"  by  John  W.  Abrams,  Profes- 
sor of  Industrial  Engineering  and  of  History. 


at  1.10  p.r 


Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund 
invited. 


12  October  in  102  Mechanical  Engineering 

all  members  of  the  community  are 


"Everybody  is  your 
friend  at  Election 
time,  but  you  know 
I  am  at  your  service 
and  that  of  the 
Italian  Community 
365  days  of  the  year, 
every  year" 


OCTOBER  17th  SUPPORT  PREMIER  ROBARTS 
AND  YOUR  MAN  IN  PARLIAMENT  -  VOTE 


ALLAN  GROSSMAN  * 


For  information  call  me  or  my  workers  or 

430  College  St.  or  438  Bloor  W.  —  929-3155 


.  is  now 
in  progess 

To  prepare  for  bur  — 
November  move  to  the 
shopping  concourse  of  the 
Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
we  are  now  selling  our 
fine  quality  men's  wear 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

This  special  October  sale 
features  a  wide  variety  of 
name  brand  shirts,  slacks, 
jackets  and  other  items  at 
far  below  their  usual  prices. 

Our  superior  custom  tailored 
clothes  are  also  at  special, 
low  'moving  sale'  prices. 

It's  your  chance  to  get  fall 
and  winter  clothing  at  great 
savings. 

Come  and  see  us  soon. 


Faculty  requests  views  on  Vietnam 


A  letler  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Vietnam  asks  all 
candidates  in  the  provincial 
election  to  give  their  views 
on  Vietnam  war  indus- 
tries in  Ontario. 

The  letter  asks  whether 
"Ontario  should  continue  to 
welcome  and  assist  the 
growth  of  industries  which 
produce  war  materials  for 
the  United  States"  or  should 
"assist  industries  to  convert 
from  present  war  -  related 
production." 

The  candidates  are  also 
asked  if  Ontario  party  mem- 
bers should  press  Ottawa  to 


step  up  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  committee  comprises 
Innis  College  Principal  Ro- 
bin S.  Harris,  historians  Ken- 
neth McNaught  and  D.  G. 
Creighton,  and  theologian 
Gregory  Baum. 

The  committee  is  taking 
part  in  the  anti-draft  com- 
paign  with  an  educational 
program  on  "The  Canadian 
Way  of  Life." 

A  study  is  aiso  being  made 
on  the  relation  of  Ontario  in- 
dustry to  the  American  war 
effort.  Co-operation  with  a 
proposed  high  school  teach- 
in  program  is  being  studied. 


Response  to  pre-Teach-ln  films  good 


An  audience  of  more  300 
jammed  the  East  Hall  of 
University  College  yesterday 
to  see  the  first  two  films  of 
the  pre-Teach-ln  film  festival. 

John  Biggs  (III  TRIN)  film 
festival  coordinator,  said  he 


was  "very  happy"  with  the 
response  to  the  films,  The 
Hangman  and  The  Prisoner. 

A  new  program  will  be 
shown  each  day  until  Friday. 
Starting  time  is  4  p.m.  and 
admission  is  free. 


FOLLOW  THE  L  C.  M.  B. 
TO  EXPO 

Leaves  at  5:00  p.  m.  this  Friday 

FROM  CONVOCATION  HALL 

Tickets  $14.95  return 
at  the  Engineering  Stores 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 


THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 

THE  SUPER  SOUL  SOCIETY 


PRESENTS 


THE  GREATEST  SOUL  ON  EARTH 

OTIS  REDDING 

SOUL  BROTHER  NUMBER  ONE 


ALSO 


THE  BAR-KAYS 

Don't  miss  the  biggest  soul  trusade  of  the  year  with 

Grant  Smith  and  the  Power  (Toronto's  Top  R  &  B  Band)  —  The  Soul  Society  - 
The  Mission  —  The  New  Breed  —  Duke  Noble  and  the  Local  Soul  Dealers 

—  The  Stix  &  Stones 

Show  Time  7:00  p.m.,  Sun.  Oct.  15th 
West  Annex  C.N.E. 


ADVANCE  TICKETS  $1.75  PERSON  (Tax  Incl.)  ON  SALE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

AT  DOOR  $4.00 

r„(     ,     _  .  , Free,  ,bus  service  will  be  provided  from  the  S.A.C.  Office  to  the  Coliseum 

Saturday  October  14th  —  Seminar  ond  Workshop  on  Campus  in  the  afternoon.  Free  coffee  provided 

STREET  DANCE  SATURDAY  NIGHT  BEHIND  HART  HOUSE 
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I  was  a  B  &  W  Queen  for  a  day 


I  have  this  passion  for  clothes.  Guess 
what  happened  when  the  Varsity  turned  me 
loose  at  Holt  Renfrew? 

It  all  started  when  the  Blue  and  White  So- 
ciety negotiated  with  Holt  Renfrew  for  a 
$400  wardrobe.  Ah  .  .  .  not  for  me. 

It's  first  prize  for  the  winner  of  the  Miss 
U  of  T  contest  on  Oct.  28. 

So  Varsity  photog  loe  followed  me 
around  as  I  went  on  a  preview  shopping 
spree. 

The  first  thing  I  slithered  into  was  a  sexy 
black  chiffon  cocktail  dress.  It  was  all  filmy 
and  fly-away,  like  being  wrapped  in  a  cloud 


and  1  just  barely  stopped  twirling  long 
enough  for  loe  to  take  the  pics. 

And  the  show  went  on  . . .  the  next  outfit 
was  a  cotten  knit  which  felt  clingy  and  kind 
of  sexy.  With  that  I  stood  very  straight  and 
still  as  loe  snapped  and  Mick  logger  (poster 
version)  looked  on. 

Back  into  the  dressing  room  and  out  with 
a  hot  pink  number  which  I  didn't  particu- 
larly like.  But  the  picture  made  it  look  great 
so  maybe  I'll  go  back  and  look  at  it  again. 

Then  at  last  I  got  to  the  evening  gowns. 
There's  something  about  a  long  gown  that 
makes  you  feel  tall  and  slim  and  so  graceful 
.  .  .  even  beside  Twiggy. 

The  dress  I  liked  best  was  this  gorgeous 
minty-green  brocade  puff.  It  was  very  minny 
with  angel-sleeves  and  just  my  color. 

loe  said  no  more  pictures  and  NO  I 
couldn't  keep  it.  Finally  he  relented  .  .  .  no 
dress  but  I  got  a  picture. 

Here's  to  Miss  VofT...  she'll  have  some 
fantastic  clothes  and  a  real  hey-day  picking 
them  out. 
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installation  of  the  Principal 
of  Victoria  College 


M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C. 

in  Convocation  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12th. 

Members  of  the  Staff,  Students  and 
General  Public  invited. 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED  —  Someone  to  share  flat 
(5  min.  from  New  Physics  Bldo.)  Call 
Dovid  Jefford,  IN  Yr  Electrical  Eng. 
69  Robert  St.  WA.  4-2810.  Cost  510 
week.  

DAY  NURSERY,  University  of  Toronto. 
Bloor  and  Yonge  Sts.  Applications  ac- 
cepted trom  university  sludents  ind 
staff.  Phone  421-8564  or  925-2076 

FURNISHED  ROOM  with  kichen  privil- 
eaes    female  student  only  Bloor-5pa- 

dtna'.  After  6  p.m.  925-7389.  

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet 
Write   Canadian    Bride    Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd,  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
3ate  and  place  of  marriage.  


GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  tor  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  o  Diamond"— H  -Proctor  and  Co 
131  Bloor  St.  W„  Suite  416.  921-7702 


BABYSITTERS:  Professor's  family  nea 
university,  one  or  two  evenings  c 
week;  Thursday  and/or  one  other  af- 
ternoon from  3:30  if  possible.  Call 
923-2639.   


WIDOW  has  private  suite  in  her  home. 
Student  wonted,  meals.  Short  time  from 
campus  by  subway,  reasonable  rate. 
Call  HU.  9-6087  between  3-9  p.m 


STUDENTS  WITH  access  to  cor.  Living 
in  Bathurst-Sheppard  area  wonting  to 
join  car  pool.  Phone:  Lilly  ME  5-0768. 

MONEY  !  Wanted  left  side  of  the  Shell 
plane  and  right  side  of  the  $1  000 
Shell    bill.   Will    share   winnings.  633- 

2925  after  6  p.m.  

RIDE  AVA'LABLE  from  Spadina-Eglin- 
ton  or  Bathurst-St.  Clair  area  down  to 
the  University  Campus.  Phone  Kay  tiu. 

1  -2836.  

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bnde     Etiquette  Booklet 
Write  Canadian   Bride  Magozine,  86 
Avenue  Rd.   Toronto  5.  Please  include 
dote  and  place  of  marriage. 


EXPERIENCED  TYPISTS  —  Reasonable 
rates  Niqhfingole  School  of  Nursing,  7 
Murray  St..  362-7581.  Contact:  Kann 
Krofchick,  room  728;  Jane  Griffiths, 
room  704;  Anne  Jock,  room  7 IB. 


SEX?  In  U.C.  Foll.es?  Along  with  aN 
that  comedy  singing  &  dancing?  Find 
oC?  Nov.  2/lst  choice  of  top  seats  for 
qola  opening  ova.lable  this  week  for 
fl  50  Contact  John  Kennck  Rm  145, 
button  House,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Resi- 
dence. Residence  people  -  Contact 
your  house  rep 


RESPONSIBLE     PHOTOGRAPHER  and 

artist  wish  to  contact  expressive  peop 
for  interpretive  or  life  .modelling.  Self 
expression    relaxed  environment.  Write 
Keith  Gross  89  Charles  St.  W.  Toronto. 


HOME  TYPEWRITING,  theses,  essays, 
Bernard  Avenue  -  Huron  St.  district 
Telephone  925-3519. 


ILLEL 


Sunday,  Octobsr  IS,  8:30  p.m.,  Park  Plaz.  Hotel 

DR.  WILL  HERBERG 

Graduate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Culture, 
Drew  University 
on 

"THE  DILEMMA 
OF  THE  SECULAR  JEW" 

Seminar 

Monday,  October  16,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C,  Room  214 

DR.  WILL  HERBERG 

on 

"SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE  AND 
RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN 
MID  20th  CENTURY  JEWISH  LIFE" 


INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


New  look  Mulock  Cup  race 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

The  new  look  in  interfac 
football  begins  today  on  the 
back  campus  with  a  double- 
header.  Mulock  Cup  cham- 
pions Victoria  College  will 
be  gunning  for  their  tenth 
straight  title  as  they  face  St. 
Mike's  A,  while  Trinity  meet 
Medicine  in  Group  II  action. 

Group  I  this  year  consists 
of  Vic,  St.  Mike's,  Engineer- 
ing, PHE,  UC,  and  newcomer 
Dentistry,  with  the  four  top 
teams  making  the  playoffs.  A 
single  schedule  will  be  play- 
ed. 

Trinity,  Medicine,  New. 
College,  Pharmacy  and  Fore- 
stry will  comprise  Group  II. 


The  two  top  teams  will  meet 
in  a  sudden  death  final  and 
the  winner  of  this  game  will 
meet  the  second  place  team 
in  Group  I  in  the  playoff 
draw. 

Intramural  lacrosse  also 
swings  into  action  today 
along  with  the  interfac  track 
meet  at  1:30  at  Varsity  Sta- 
dium. These  will  be  follow- 
ed by  rugger  and  volleyball 
next  Monday. 

The  soccer  schedule  got 
underway  1  a  s  t  w  e  e  k.  On 
Wednesday  Dents  tied  Meds 
A  1-1,  Trinity  A  defeated  Vic 
I  2-1,  and  St.  Mike's  beat 
PHE  A  1-0. 

Scoring  for  Dents  was  J 
Meikle,  while  A.  Peron  repli- 


ed  for  Meds.  Trinity  goals 
were  scored  by  C.  Loat  and 
R.  Wolsh,  with  John  Clark 
getting  Vic's  only  tally.  L. 
Lombardi  netted  St.  Mike's 
winning  goal. 

On  Thursday  F  o  r  e  s  t  ry 
matched  Wycliffe  2-2,  and  U. 

C.  held  SGS  to  a  scoreless 
tie.  A.  Cameron  got  both  Fo- 
restry goals.  E.  Bitarebelio 
and  B.  McCumber  scored  for 
Wycliffe. 

Knox  College  finished  off 
the  week  with  a  3-1  win  over 
Junior  Engineering.  D.. Coo- 
per, D.  Coddling,  and  S.  Esta- 
brook  tallied  for  Knox,  with 

D.  Kocur  netting  the  lone  op- 
position goal. 


Rugger  Blues  begin  quest  for  Turner 
Trophy  with  9-3  victory  over  McGill 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

The  Varsity  Rugger  Blues 
won  their  first  league  game 
on  Saturday  morning,  defeat- 
ing McGill  9-3,  in  one  of  the 
more  exciting  games  seen  on 
the  back  campus  in  several 
years. 

Fly-half  Andy  Gibson  open- 
ed the  scoring  for  Blues  with 
a  beautiful  drop  goal  on  the 
run  around  the  middle  of 
the  first  half.  Bill  Kyle  add- 
ed a  penalty  kick  to  make  the 
score  6-0,  until  the  McGill 


leftwinger  scored  a  try  on 
the  sideline  slicing  the  mar- 
gin to  6-3.  The  McGill  place- 
kicker  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  angle  and 
missed  the  convert. 

Late  in  the  second  half,  the 
McGiil  full-back  dropped  a 
fine  kick  bv  Andy  Gibson 
and  the  ball  rolled  out  of 
bounds.  In  the  ensuing  line- 
out  a  penalty  was  awarded 
to  Blues  on  the  McGill  40 
yard  line  about  two  yards 
in  from  the  side-line.  Blues 


SKULE  NITE  AUDITIONS 

WEDNESDAY  OCT.  11 
DANCERS  ACTORS 
ACTRESSES  NEEDED 

GALBRAITH  COMMON  ROOM  7:00  p.m. 


had  the  choice  of  running  the 
ball  or  kicking  from  an  al- 
most impossible  angle.  Gib- 
son elected  to  kick  and  split 
the  uprights  with  one  of  the 
finest  place  kicks  I  have 
ever  seen. 
The  Varsity  players  manag- 
ed to  outlast  McGill  for  the 
remainder  of  the  match 
avenging  their  close  defeat 
last  "year  in  the  semi-finals 
to  this  same  team. 

Though  Blues'  backs  were 
faster  and  in  better  condi- 
tion than  the  opposition, 
their  ball-handling  left  so- 
mething to  be  desired.  Sev- 
eral times  harassed  Blues 
players  passed  right  to  on- 
rushing  McGill  backs.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  easy  fault  to 
remedy  and  coach  Hamilton 
will  be  stressing  getting  the 
ball  out  to  the  winger  in  this 
week's  practices. 

In  spite  of  sometimes  em- 
harassing  passing  the  Blues 
as  a  unit  played  inspired 
rugby. 


THE  B1UE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

HOMECOMING  DANCE  6T8 

HART  HOUSE  -  OCTOBER  28th  -  9:00  P.M. 

Dance  to  the  music  of  four  bands  including 

JIMMY  MACDONALD 
GEORGE  LAV/SON  KNIGHT  AND  THE  CHANCELLORS 
KEN  DEAN  AND  HIS  DIXIELAND  ALL-STARS 

WITH  ENTERTAINMENT  BY  BOB  AND  SUSAN 

TICKETS  $2:50  /  couple  on  sale  now  at  s.a.c.  office 
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Hectic  holidays  produce 
victory  and  tough  defeats 

soccer 

™^°„r™S„Tittd^hed  f°"  McGi»  ™  Saturday 
The  soccer  Redrnen, „3  , Z^.l  over  McG.H 

were  i„  no  way  a  ma'tchU*  * e  ^he-r  football  counterparts, 
team  showed  accurate  passing  TnnT-  d  Blues-  The  h<»"e 
shooting  in  their  Imprffi*-^  "Ration  and  deadly 
.    Jim  Lefkos  broke  his  thrPP  HZ' 

tac»^^^z^  ,njured  Erw,n 

forwards.  Upt,eld  f'<*ly  and  make  a  play  to  the 


Medical  Arts  Building 

BARBER  SHOP 

(BASEMENT) 
'70  St'  <!•"'»•  »>  Bloor  St. 
Speciol  Studc,  Disc<)lln(  Ca[)( 
ov ailot lc  'til  Oct.  31 
Serving  the  Campus  since  J929 

923-01 16 


forwards 

Mentt^wa^i^c^^^f '  T"y,0r  °™ 
combine  beautifully  vHth^Xw,  "'t""^  Very  often  t0 
portunities.  The  forwards  led  bv  fh  '°  Cr£ate  scori"g  op- 
hustle  of  Frank  Soppelsa  and  R  »  great  Peaking  and 
Mrf-.m         .u.  ""W^isa  and  Ron  Mu  r  »™  oil  e.  . 


It  was  obvious  from  ,he         07"chhed  doub'e  IW 
would  be  crushed.  Soopelsa  set  un  i        ga/"e  "lal  Redm™ 
Lefkos  passed  to  Liepafor  (hi  f       ,°S  f°r  lhe  first  8°a|. 
L.epa  set  up  Lefkos  to  make  Z  haT,    '  and  S°Ppe,sa  and 

Redrnen,  inspired  bTihV  I        ™e  score  4-°- 
gamely  to  make  ft  dose  a   the  h    ■Ul'      che«'^ers.  tried 
out  got  nowhere.  'he  beS'""'ng  of  the  second  half 

«  SffiSfSfiSS  323ft  VT  «?«  S^e-s  in 
six.  Gero  scored  the  last  nL  f  °  Lefkos  for  number 

'he  net.  Frank  So^'C^'^ble  in  front  of 
Post  twice.  acl  c,ose  misses  when  he  hit  the 

REGATTA 

folly  clear  to  Varsity  crewmen  vhJ fv^'  W3S  made  Pain" 
event  Saturday  at  the  tZ  ",  ''ed  to  wln  a  single 

On  the  brighter  side  T,  AJS°™ut  R™>»S  Club, 
forced  to  include  several' in4n     0n'°  heavvweight  crew, 
•heir  ranks,  ran  .Toprfu  "^ndT^  "m°^ 
scullers  from  West»rn  3  crew  of  seasoned 

for  the  losses.  °    °ugh  water  are  to  blame 

The  results  of  the  regatta  left  Western  as  the  ove,a.l 

sit.S^h^  Ashman,  Junior  Var- 
—^irdin  thTFrth^nlection6  *  ^  WeStern  "™ 

honou™\vithUanLLhnvei»ht  v3'1^    d°W"    second  P'ace 

finish  in  the  Freshmfnlss  Inda'th''^0'  I  SeC°nd  P,ace 
siry  grouping  d  a  th,rd  ln  the  Junior  Var- 

sitv  a^c:  -irrr  is  evrs; v- 

ond  place  finishes  in  the  Junior  iL  u  strength  of  sec- 
and  a  third  in  WS^SS^  Hei»'-™^h'  divisions 

TRACK 

Royal  Military  Colle„e  exhibmon  meet  at  the 

«2&&5gft£E&,^  ^  B'ue  cartel 

les  and  Bin  T^l  SlV°  We,more  ended  UP  fif'h  in  the  hurd- 
les and  Btll  Taylor  bowed  out  of  the  high  jump  at  57' 

SAILING 

coll.o'8!1  Winds  and  mountainous  waves  buffeted  eleven 
co  lege  earns  who  competed  for  the  Canadian  Intercolleg 
ate  Sathng  Champ.onships  held  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege in  Kingston  last  weekend.  - 

Six  races  were  sailed,  with  Queen's  emerging  as  victors 
^T"'0  team  by  a  mere  quar'e'of  a  pi  ' 
rSpttlvelyf   a'h°USie  °f  Halifui  finished  third  and  K 

the  u    V™  (La,w P f\d  V**  Mitz  (Law  U)'  saili"S f°r 

Z.U.°f  T'  ,rat,Jnto  bad  'uck  in  the  first  two  races.  They 
were  d.squahfted  m  the^irst  and  were  forced  to  withdraw 

the™  boat.  °f  "  methanical  breakdown  in 

Leibel  and  Mitz  then  proceeded  to  win  three  of  the  last 
our  races  but  fell  a  quarter  of  a  point  short  of  tak.ng  the 
title  as  Queen  s,  who  won  only  one  race,  nevertheless  sailed 
consistently  well,  and  never  finished  worse  than  fourth  Mc- 
Master  had  been  strong  contenders  until  they  capsized  on 
a  wild  planing  spmaker  run  during  the  fifth  race. 

The  Toronto  team  was  awarded  the  RMC  Trophy  for 
their  second  place  standing  and  the  D.  M.  McClure  Trophy 
tor  the  team  winning  the  most  races  in  lhe  series. 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 

purchose/  °'  °f  money  °"  this 


Hugh  Proctor 
A  Co. 

Diomond  Dealers 

Suite  4)6, 
The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


On€  HOUR 


"mmiMiiiisr 

THf  MOST  IN  DRY  ClEAdlM© 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  To 
STUDENTS    t  FACULTY 


obi  &kk$  of 


r^AU  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFuiN 

S^4,CAL 

TORONTO  , 

31 9  BLOOR  ST.  W.,  WA.  S-6306 


xl.y  /  "i     Oirecfed  by:  KENNETH  DIGHT1 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES-WEEK  OF  OCT.  16 

FOOTBALL 


Thurs. 


4.00  East  Dent 

-4.00  East  U.C. 

4.00  East  Engin 

4.00  Wesr  Phorm. 

4.00  East  Trio 

4.00  East  U.C. 


vs  PHE. 
vs  St.M. 
vs  Vic 
vs  Forestry 
vs  New 
Dent 


N.B.  Officios ,  assignment  will  be  made  a,  ,he  Rule  Clinic  Fri.  Oct 

'1'"^'  C°aCh<"  ="d  m»"»9ers  are  also  asked  ,o  a„end 
tnese  weekly  meetings. 

RUGGER 


Mon,  Oct. 


1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
12.30 


Eost 

West 

East 

West 

East 

West 

East 

Eost 


Med. 

Vic.  i 

Law 

Eng.  I 
Arch. 
Vic.  II 
Trin.  B 


vs    PHE.  A 

Major 

vs  New 

Rogers 

vs    Eng.  | 

Gibson 

vs  Wye 

Wall 

vs    PHE.  B 

Homill 

vs    Inn  is 

Wraw 

vs  U.C. 

Hand 

vs    Med.  8 

Noble 

I  Oil  Q1  Des'9ne<f  t)/  Hordy 
!   /ti.ilj  Amies,  famous 

ternarional  design- 
er; this  Byford  swearer  hos 
classic  styling  proportions 
with  a  twist:  o  loose  weave 
node  of  heavy  English  wool. 
Shoulders  are  saddle  style 
design.  Choose  from  a  selec- 
tion of  many  colours.  See 
this  British  made  Byford 
and  other  Hardy  Amies  de- 
signed sweaters  at  .  .  . 


Jlanbcraft  dTailoiS  J.ti>. 

one  hundred  and  nine  bio 


ct.  16      12.30  North  Law 

4.15  North  Forestry 

17  12.30  North  Vic.  II 
12,30  Trin    PHE.  A 

4.15  North  Innis 

18  12.30  North  New 
4.15  North  Wye 

19  12.30  North  Vic.  1 
12.30  Trin  Dent 

4.15  North  Sr.  Eng. 

20  12.30  North  New 
12.30  Trin  U.C. 
4.15  North  Med.  A 

Only  5  officials  to  date,  3  of  whom  have  had  experience.  Your 
co-operation,  please  I   Apply  at   Intramural  office. 


vs 

Sr.  Eng. 

Lefkos 

Med,  B 

Pikulyk 

Arch 

Hobbs 

Trin,  A 

Liepo 

Knox 

Carll 

vs 

PHE.  B 

Horn  ot  id  is 

vs 

Emmon 

Osborne 

vs 

5t.M. 

Nepotiuk 

vs 

Pharm 

Loot 

vs 

Grad.  Stud 

Simmonds 

VS 

Arch 

Liepa 

Law 

Smith 

vs 

Trin.  B 

Homotidis 

\  Trin. 
>  Pharm. 

Med.  A 

Scar. 

Dent. 

PHE.  A 

Innis 

Med.  B 

Vic.  I 


■    PHE.  D 
Pre-Med 
Knox 
Engin 
For.  A 
St.M. 
Erindale 
For.  B 
Law 


20 

VOLLEYBALL  —  Schedule  starts  Tues.  Oct.   17.  Teams  scheduled  to 
play  during  first  week  will  be  notified  by  mail. 


J 
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BLUES  THUMP  McfiILL 


Many  mistakes  mar  home  opener 


Spectacular  collision  in  the  end  zone  as  Blues'  Jim  Ware 
(72)  just  fails  to  grab  touchdown  pass.  Shadowing  Ware 
are  Redmen  Wade  Kenny  (35)  and  Brirt  Doheity  (26). 

photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 


Racketeers  edge  Western 


Last  minute  heroics  by 
Frank  Blyth  gained  Varsity 
tennis  Biues  the  Western  Di- 
vision team  title  on  Satur- 
day at  McMaster.  Blues 
were  ahead  of  Western  25-24 
going  into  the  final  match 
of  the  two-day  tourney,  as 
Blyth  came  up  against  West- 
ern's number  three.  Will 
Hawrlyw.  In  a  tense  and  ex- 
citing match,  Blyth  prevail- 
ed 6-3,  5-7,  9-7,  and  Varsity 
edged  into  the  winner's  cir- 
cle with  two  point  cushion. 

Western's  Brian  Flood 
won  the  singles  title,  defeat- 
ing Varsity's  Mike  Zimmer- 
man and  then  joined  team- 
mate Bob  Byrich  to  take  the 
doubles. 

Zimmerman  finished  the 
day  with  a  4-1  record,  as  did 
Paul  Kent,  Toronto's  num- 
ber two  man.    Frank  Blyth 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

William  Shakespeare  smil- 
ed from  his  clammy  grave 
last  Saturday  afternoon  as 
McGill  Redmen  and  Varsity 
Blues  put  on  a  superb  ren- 
dition of  "A  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors" before  8,451  disbeliev- 
ing spectators.  When  the 
curtain  finally  descended,  11 
fumbles  and  7  interceptions 
after  the  opening  whistle, 
Blues  had  a  commanding  35- 
6  margin. 

It  was  a  game  which  left 
pigskin  perfectionists  leafing 
through  their  programs  in 
embarrassment  at  the  colos- 
sal chaos  going  on  in  front 
of  them. 

McGill  quarterback,  Steve 
Reid,  won  supreme  plaudits 


for  his  impersonation  of  a 
McGill  player  as  he  threw 
only  three  passes,  all  of 
which  went  straight  into  the 
waiting  arms  of  Blues'  Riivo 
lives.  He  returned  two  for 
touchdowns. 

In  toto,  McGill  fumbled 
seven  times,  recovered  only 
twice,  and  had  five  passes 
intercepted.  For  Varsity,  the 
dismal  dole  was  four  fumb- 
les, two  lost,  and  a  pair  of 
passes  picked  off. 

Despite  their  lopsided  mar- 
gin, Blues'  offense  was  not 
impressive.  Two  touchdowns 
were  accounted  for  directly 
by  the  defensive  unit,  and 
two  others  were  set  up  by 
McGill  fumbles  deep  in  their 
own  zone.  Timing  once  again 


Mooney  moans  McGill  institutions 


By  HOWIE  FLUXGOLD 

"Problems  by  the  hundred, 
troubles  by  the  score."  That 
was  the  tune  Tom  Mooney, 
coach  of  McGill  Redmen,  was 
singing  after  Blues  whomped 
Redmen  35-6,  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. 

"I  guess  we'd  have  been 
better  off  without  our  quar- 
terback and  two  halfbacks," 
said  Mooney  in  a  slight  un- 
derstatement. 

Redmen  quarterback  Steve 
Reid,  whose  passes  had  all 
the  zing  of  stale  beer,  con- 
nected with  Riivo  lives 
three  times,  twice  for  touch- 
downs. 

The  McGill  backs  wanted 
no  part  of  the  ball  allowing 
it  to  wobble  around  on  the 
Varsity  Stadium  turf  on  se- 
ven different  occasions. 

But  Mooney  was  not  cri- 
tical of  his  team.  In  fact, 
he  says  it  is  the  best  team 
he's  had  in  his  three  years 
at  McGill. 

But  just  ask  Mooney  why 
he  has  had  to  rebuild  in 
each  of  his  three  seasons  and 
he  becomes  highly  critical 
of  various  institutions  at  Mc- 
Gill. 

He  seems  to  think  McGffl 
is  one  big  Playboy  Club  and 
if  there's  one  thing  Mooney 
doesn't  want  it's  playboys. 

"They  want  to  be  social 
directors,  play  football  and 
study  and  you  just  can't  do 
that  at  McGill,"  he  said.  "We 


had  nine  members  of  last 
year's  team  fail." 

Mooney  is  a  strict  discipli- 
narian by  his  own  admis- 
sion. He  doesn't  allow  smok- 
ing or  drinking  and  as  for 
dating,  "I  don't  encourage 
it." 

McGill  alumni  also  came 
in  for  criticism  "Look  how 
they  help  out  at  Western  and 
Queen's.  Here  I  have  to 
phone  them  for  help  To- 
ronto is  right  in  the  middle 
of  football  but  in  Quebec 
there  are  only  28  high 
schools  playing  ball. 

"The  principal  picks  out  a 
teacher  and  says,  'You're 
coaching  football,'  so  the  ca- 
libre of  play  is  poor." 

Americans,  who  won  Mc- 
Gill championships  not  so 
long  ago  seem  to  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  They 
used  to  come  into  the  dental 
and  medical  schools,  how- 
ever McGill  regulat'ons  have 
stopped  this. 

"There  used  to  be  10  or  12 
Americans  on  the  team.  Ca- 
nadians wouldn't  try  out  be- 
cause  they  knew  they 
couldn't  make  it.  There  still 
are  some  players  who  won't 
come  out  because  they  think 
they  can't  make  it." 

Losing  coaches  like  to  say 
that  if  they  can't  build  win- 
ners at  least  they  can  build 
character.  Mooney  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  building 
character  for  a  while  longer. 


was  the  main  hindrance  as 
Blues'  attack  displayed 
about  as  much  synchroniza- 
tion as  the  clocks  atop  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  Residence. 

Mike  Raham,  with  116 
yards  in  15  carries,  and  Mike 
Eben,  who  collected  two 
touchdown  passes  from  Vic 
Alboini,  were  the  only  play- 
ers to  really  dent  McGill's 
understaffed,  but  gritty,  de- 
fense. 

Varsity  opened  the  scor- 
ing in  the  first  quarter  be- 
fore they  even  had  a  f'rst 
down  when  Reid  found  his 
favourite  target,  Riivo  lives, 
in  the  clear,  and  lives  scam- 
pered 16  yards  over  the  goal- 
line  with  the  interception. 
At  the  6:00  minute  mark  of 
the  second  quarter,  Reid 
made  an  early  encore,  hitting 
lives  on  the  Redmen  24,  and 
watching  as  the  Toronto 
player  sped  over  for  his  se- 
cond touchdown.  Paul  Mc- 
Kay converted  to  boost  the 
score  to  13-0. 

Five  minutes  later  Alex 
Squires  recovered  a  loose 
football  inside  the  25  and 
Blues  scored  in  three  plays 
with  Eben  grabbing  a  seven 
yard  strike  from  Alboini. 
'Ebo'  did  it  again  in  the  fi- 
nal minute  of  the  half  this 
time  from  5  yards  out,  after 
tough  Jim  Bennett  had  fal- 
len on  a  fumble  at  the  22. 
McKay's  convert  left  the 
score  26-0. 

Bob  Amer  replaced  Alboini 
at  quarterback  early  in  the 
second  half,  and  directed 
Blues'  longest  march  of  the 
day  which  ended,  rather  un- 
requited, in  a  16  yd.  field 
goal  by  Paul  McKay. 

McGill's  best  man.  Pete 
Bender,  scored  their  lone 
touchdown  in  the  fourth 
quarter  on  a  64  yd.  pass  and 
run  play  from  George  Wall 
after  Christ  Hicks  went  for 
an  interception  and  missed. 
Fittingly.  Mike  Raham  end- 
ed the  scoring  with  one  of 
his  typical  power  bursts  of 
17  yds. 


Statistics 


McGill  Toronto 


First  Downs    9 

fords  Rushing  ....  93 
Yards  Passing  ....  110 
Passes /completions  21/19 

Interceptions    2 

Fumbles/fumbles  lost  7/5 

Penalties /yards    ...  5/71 

Punts /average    7/30.0 


4/2 
6/90 
8/40.6 


and  Rudy  Knobloch,  the 
third  and  fourth  ranked 
team  members,  were  both 
5-0. 

In  doubles  action,  Kent 
and  Blyth  were  3  and  2, 
while  Zimmerman  and  Kno- 
bloch had  a  5-0  record. 

This  Friday  Blues  travel 
again  to  Mac  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate finals.  Facing  To- 
ronto will  be  the  powerful 
netters  from  the  University 
of  Montreal,  who  crushed  all 
opposition  in  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision. Heading  the  Mon- 
treal team  are  brothers  Yvon 
and  Michel  Leblanc,  who 
combined  to  win  the  doubles 
title  after  Yvon  had  taker: 
the  singles.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team  are  Pierre 
Brunet,  number  one  last 
year  for  Montreal,  Jacques 
Boileau,  and  Jean  Laverdure. 
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McGill's  Pete  Bender  (24)  gets  no  further  as  he  runs  into  the  unyielding  grasp  of  Mike 
Wright  (33)  and  Dare  Church  (30).  Ylo  Korgemagi  (64)  and  Pat  Rahming  (72),  who  is 
from  the  Bahamas,  peer  on  intently. 


photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 


s^5  i*9?!2es  draft-dodger  dilemma  in  dramatic  debate 

The  Students'  Artminic,..,      r    1  would  s,gn  a  peWion,    slackers,  who  wnnM  r»tw   


By  DAVID  FRANK 

The  Students'  Administra 
tive  Council  Wednesday 
night  decided  by  a  24-21  vote 
not  to  support  the  Toronto 
Anti-Draft  Program. 

Fifty  spectators  waited 
through  three  hours  of  gruel- 
ling debate  and  procedural 
wrangling  to  hear  the  tense 
roll-call  vote. 

The  debate  centred  on  not 
the  principle  of  supporting 
the  anti-draft  program,  but 
on  whether  a  SAC  repre- 
sentative should  act  from 
personal  conviction. 


"I  would  sign  a  petition, 
I  would  make  a  private  do- 
nation," said  Cliff  Lax  (III 
Law). 

"But  I  will  not  support 
this  resolution  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  faculty  of 
law." 

"To  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution would  be  to  stab  our 
neighbour  and  protector  in 
the  back,"  said  Joe  Geno- 
vese  (II  SMC),  a  member  of 
the  campus  Edmund  Burke 
society  but  not  of  SAC. 

"We  believe  these  draft 
dodgers   are   cowards  and 


SAC  decides  no  referendum  on  CUS 


No  referendum  will  be 
held  on  University  of  To- 
ronto membership  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students, 
the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  decided  Wednesday 
night. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  32-8,  SAC  rescinded  its  de- 
cision of  last  March  to  hold 
a  referendum  in  January. 

Vice-President  John  Tre- 
leaven  (SGS)  said:  "I  am 
now  convinced  I  was  wrong 
to  urge  a  referenrum." 

"Originally  it  was  to  be  a 
method  of  acquainting  the 
students  with  CUS,  but  the 
best  way  to  sell  CUS  is 
through  the  programs  we 
implement." 


Most  members  agreed  that 
a  referendum  on  CUS  would 
interfere  with  normal  pro- 
gress on  other  programs. 

"The  problem  with  CUS," 
said  Jennifer  Penny  (II  UC) 
"is  that  it's  a  they  —  us  re- 
lationship. 

"But  we  are  CUS.  If  CUS 
has  failed,  we  have  failed.  If 
CUS  is  bad,  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  aiso  irrelevant." 

John  Kirkpatrick  (IV  VIC) 
asserted  that  students  object 
to  CUS  taking  stands  on  in- 
ternational issues  in  their 
name. 

But  Treleaven  pointed  out 
that  at  its  last  convention 
CUS  had  taken  no  stands  on 
international  affairs. 


slackers,  who  would  rather 
come  here  than  go  out  and 
fight  in  the  mud.  If  called 
upon  to  defend  Canada  they 
would  run  out  the  back 
door  to  Russia,"  he  conti- 
nued in  spite  of  jeers. 

"I'm  sure  some  of  them 
would  feel  more  at  home 
there." 

TADP  aids  draft  resisters 
in  coming  to  Canada  and 
getting  adjusted.  The  pro- 
gram has  already  received 
support  from  several  cam- 
pus groups  —  the  Univers- 
ity College  Literary  and 
Athlectic  Society,  the  Gra- 
duate Students  Union,  and 
the  SAC  Executive. 

Speaking  for  TADP,  Dr. 
Paul  Hoch  said  the  organi- 
zation now  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply adequate  information  to 
potential  draft  resisters. 

TADP  receives  about  10 
phone  calls  and  20  letters 
a  day  requesting  informat- 
ion on  moving  to  Canada,  he 
said. 

"However,  no  unsolicited 
information  is  sent  to  any- 
one. We  are  not  recruiting 
people." 

"You  can  vote  for  the 
humanist  aspects  of  this 
program  without  commit- 
ting yourself  on  its  political 
implications." 

But  Mike  Magee  (III 
SMC)  said  he  wouldn't  sup- 
port  anything  either  impli- 


citly or  explicitly  political 

Vice-President  John  Tre- 
leaven (SGS)  argued  that 
SAC  would  be  taking  no 
stand  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
If  we  were  really  oppos- 
ed to  the  war.  we  would  be 
trying  to  shut  down  CIL 
which  supplies  the  U.S.  with 
explosives  for  the  war"  he 
said. 

Irv  Weisdorf  (III  UC)  said 
granting  political  asylum  was 
a  common  international  pra- 
ctice. 

"It  is  our  moral  obligation 
to  give  young  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  follow  their 
moral  convinctions,"  he  said. 

Several  council  members 
tried  to  separate  their  perso- 
nal feelings  from  their  deci- 
sion as  a  SAC  representa- 
tive. 


But  Joe  Merber,  university 
committee  co-chairman,  said: 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the 
responsibility  I  have,  and 
therefore  my  involvement. 

"I  am  asked  to  forget  my 
personal  feelings,  but  I  can't 
be  a  mouthpiece  for  what  I 
think  others  think.  I  am 
primarily  an  individual." 

"There  is  no  grave  issue 
here,"  he  asserted. 

"It  is  a  very  simple  thine— 
to  give  information.  It  is  a 
basic  right  of  anv  individual 
to  decide  whether  he  wants 
to  live  in  the  framework  of 
a  given  society." 

Art  Mcllwain  (III  APSC) 
charged  that  the  pamphlet 
distributed  by  the  TADP 
"gives  the  impression  that 
this  country  was  founded  by 
draft  dodgers." 
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SAC  votes  independence  for  Varsity 

By  PAUL  MACRAE 


Sodden  engineers  give  the  Corling  salute  in  a  typical  journey  across  campus  publiciz- 
ing LGMB  s  latest  long-play  release  The  Lady  Godrva  Memorial  Band  Blows.  Less  than 
200  (records,  not  engineers)  are  left  at  the  SAC  office  and  Engineering  stores.  They 
sell  for  $2.95  and  can  be  melted  down  into  attractive  ashtrays  on  request. 

photo  by  8RUCE  HOUGHTON 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  Wednesday- 
night  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  make  The  Varsity  inde- 
pendent of  SAC. 

The  council  approved  in 
principle  recommendations 
of  the  Varsity  Report  which 
would  make  the  newspaper 
responsible  to  an  11-man 
board  instead  of  SAC. 

The  board  will  be  made 
up  of  students,  faculty  and 
administration  who  will 
serve  for  overlapping  three- 
year  terms. 

Instead  of  receiving  a  SAC 
subsidy,  The  Varsity  will  be 
financed  solely  by  advertis- 
ing. 

Varsity  General  Manager 
Bob  Parkins  was  mandated 
to  set  up  the  machinery  to 
make  The  Varsity  indepen- 


dent next  year. 

"SAC  and  The  Varsity 
are  the  two  largest  student 
concerns  on  campus,"  Park- 
ins said  yesterday,  "too  big 
to  be  together  under  one 
roof. 

"Because  SAC  publishes 
The  Varsity,  its  members 
lack  the  freedom  to  react 
to  the  paper  as  other  stu- 
dents can. 

"The  present  situation  has 
created  an  uneasy  atmosp- 
here not  conducive  to  pu- 
blishing because  it  is  largely 
a  political  situation." 

Lib  Spry,  president  of 
Canadian  University  Press, 
called  the  move  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  an 
important  precedent. 

"A  student  council  should 
not  have  the  power  to  act 
like  God  doesn't  agree  with 
what  the  editor  is  saving." 


Coffee  and  multiversity  concern  politicians 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Every  second  Wednesday  night  in  the  De- 
bates Room  of  Hart  House  about  40  campus 
politicians  assemble  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  meetings  are  usually  long  —  five  or  six 
hours  —  but  everyone  likes  to  have  their  cof- 
fee and  donut  break  early. 

This  Wednesday  the  meeting  was  unusually 
well-attended.  Almost  50  SAC  members  and  as 
many  spectators  jostled  each  other  for  cups 
and  saucers  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall  under 
the  icy  stares  of  portraits  of  former  Canadian 
prime  ministers. 

In  the  corner  sat  someone  who  looked  a  lit- 
tle older  and  a  little  more  experienced  than 
the  students  involved  in  animated  conversa- 
tion around  him. 

He  remained  silent,  studying  four  pages  of 
notes  in  small  writing. 

To  some  of  the  SAC  members  this  man  was 
an  intellectual,  to  others  an  American  physi- 
cist, and  to  a  few  a  Communist. 


His  name  is  Paul  Hoch  and  this  night  he 
was  going  to  tell  the  University  of  Toronto 
why  they  should  support  draft  resistance. 

The  speaker  smashed  his  gavel  on  the 
wooden  table  where  the  students  would  sit 
and  called  for  order. 

Hoch  rose  and  walked  toward  the  speaker 
as  the  call  for  order  echoed  between  the  stone 
walls. 

The  speaker  introduced  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Program.  Hoch 
smiled  briefly  as  stragglers  took  their  seats. 

The  spectator  area  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  was  jammed.  It  usually  is  empty.  Globe 
and  Telegram  reporters  sat  at  the  miniscule 
press  table,  which  is  rarely  frequented  by  any- 
one but  Varsity  reporters. 

Hoch  stroked  his  long  brown-blonde  hair 
back  over  his  ears.  All  three  of  his  jacket  but- 
tons were  done  up.  but  one  of  the  buttons  on 
the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  not. 
One  would  guess  that  Hoch  doesn't  wear  a 


shirt  and  tie  very  often.  But  one  would  be  un- 
likely to  guess  that  Paul  Hoch  has  earned  a 
PhD. 

He  spoke  with  a  heavy  American  drawl,  and 
after  20  minutes  he  sat  down. 

Hoch  had  been  effective.  He  had  swayed  a 
number  of  SAC  votes  to  the  draft  resistance 
cause.  And  the  second  speaker  helped  Hoch 
win  votes. 

But  then  Joe  Genovese  spoke  against  draft 
dodgers,  denouncing  them  as  cowards  and 
urging  SAC  not  to  "stab  our  neighbor  and 
protector  (the  U.S.)  in  the  back". 

Joe  Genovese  is  a  member  of  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society. 

After  the  first  two  speeches  the  tide  was 
definitely  favoring  the  pro-draft  resistance  fac- 
tion. But  after  two  and  a  half  hours  of  further 
debate  it  was  defeated  24-21. 

Paul  Hoch  went  home  and  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  let  the  draft-dodger  is- 
sue go  to  sleep. 
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ST.  THOMAS' 
SUNDAY  EVENING 
DIALOGUE 

A  Psychiatrist  looks  at  de- 
mon possession  and  exor- 
cism. Dr.  Paul  Christie, 
Director  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Queen  St.  will 
lead  a  discussion  on  this 
subject  on  Sun,  Oct.  15. 

ST.  THOMAS' 

381  HURON  ST. 

8:15  P.M. 

Coffee  is  served. 
All  are  welcome 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  D.  E.  M.  Howsa 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 

11:00  A.M. 

A  LAYMEN'S  LOOK  AT 

ORIGINAL  SIN 
DR.  JAMES  E.  GU1LLET 

7:30  P.M. 

THE  NEGRO  SPIRITUAL 
WITH  MR.  BILL  WHITE 
AND  SOLOISTS. 

Campus  Club  following  evening 
service. 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


REGULAR  and  KINGS  J 


VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON  PAPER  —  THURS.  12  NOON 
WED.  PAPER  —  FRI.  15  NOON 
FRI.  PAPER  —  TUES.  II  NOON 

SUBMIT  TO  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
MAIN  CAMPUS 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  »t  Walmer  Rd. 
REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 
II  A.M. 

'Shut  Up.  I'm  Busy  !" 

7:30  P.M. 

"Who  Are  You?  I" 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 

STUDENTS  WELCOME 
AT  ALL  SERVICES 


Tht  Clty'i  Oldest  surviving  Church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 


ANGLICAN  - 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER! 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thomat 
Harpur 
Services  11  a.m. 
p.rn. 


near  Parliament 


IS  PEACE  WORK 
THE  CENTRE  OF  QUAKERISM? 

Or  is  the  peace  testimony  just  one  of  the  things  which  emerge  from 
Quaker  religious  experience?  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
wellspring  of  Quaker  action,  phone  921-0368,  or,  better  still,  come  to 
60  LOWTHER  AVENUE  (north  of  Bloor,  east  of  St.  George),  any  Sunday 
at  11  a.m.  Coffee  is  served  after  the  Meeting  for  Worship,  and  there  is 
time  for  informal  discussion. 
There  is  an  active  Young  People's  Group. 


THE  KNOX  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 

WELCOMES  ALL 

TO  THE 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

MONTHLY  CHAPEL  SERVICE 

SUNDAY  OCT.  15-  11A.M. 

59  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

Preacher:  Rev.  J.  C.  Hay  M.A.,  B.D.,  Bh.D. 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spadina  (Opp.  New  College) 

SAT.  OCT.  14 

7:30  p.m.  "GIDEON"  followed  by  discussion  of 

"God  is  Dead  Theology" 

SUNDAY: 

10  a.m.  Choir  Rehearsal 

1 1  a.m.  Worship 

THURSDAY: 

1:15    Hart  House  Chapel 

Holy  Communion 
266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 
GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


SORRY 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Otis  Redding,  he  will  be  unable  to  perform. 
As  a  result,  the  Blue  and  White  Society  regrets  to  announce 
that: 

THE  OTIS  REDDING  SHOW,  CNE  COLISEUM, 
SUNDAY  OCT.  15  IS  CANCELLED 

TICKET  REFUNDS  will  commence  Monday  Oct.  16 

AT  THE  S.A.C.  OFFICE 


Blues  Festival  definitely  cancelled; 
Injury  sends  Redding  to  hospital 

The  Blue  and  White  Society  Blues  Festival,  which  has 
been  off  and  on  several  times  in  the  last  few  weeks,  will 
definitely  not  take  place,  it  was  announced  Wednesday 
night. 

Society  Chairman  Marty  Low  (I  Law),  said  Otis  Red- 
ding, the  feature  performer  in  the  show  slated  for  Sunday 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  Coliseum,  is  in  hospital 
with  a  foot  injury. 

Low  said  the  Blue  and  White  stands  to  lose  between  $800 
and  $900  on  the  production  and  co-sponsor  Mike  Lais  of 
Record  World  might  lose  more. 

However  Lais  said  yesterday  that  his  losses  will  be 
about  $200  and  that  the  society's  shouldn't  be  more  than  $400. 

Low  said  the  financial  set-back  would  come  if  the  rock 
groups  who  were  to  play  Sunday  insist  that  their  contracts 
be  honored.  . 

Lais  said  he  has  good  connections  with  the  groups  and 
the  contracts  would  be  broken.  The  main  loss  would  be  in 
publicity  costs. 

Besides  publicity,  losses  for  the  Blue  and  White  would 
come  from  money  for  the  Coliseum  rental  and  the  chartered 
buses  that  were  to  take  students  from  the  campus  to  the 
show. 

Part  of  the  festival  was  to  be  a  blues  workshop  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Low  said  Lonnie  Johnson  and  Hagood  Hardy,  the 
performers  for  the  workshop,  have  agreed  to  break  their 
contracts  with  the  Blue  and  White. 

Low  was  angry  with  Redding  for  opting  out  and  not 
trying  to  find  an  alternate. 

There  was  a  slim  possibly  thai  the  Four  Tops,  who  will 
be  appearing  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  on  Saturday  night,  could 
be  brought  in  for  the  Coliseum  show,  Low  said. 

Lais  said:  "We  were  screwed  from  the  start.  I'm  not 
so  much  worried  about  the  loss  of  money  as  the  loss  of 
reputation." 

However  Lais  said  he  wouldn't  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  another  co-sponsorship  with  the  Blue  and  White. 

Money  for  festival  tickets  will  be  refunded  starting 
Monday  at  the  Students  Administrative  Council  office. 

Student  Health  Organization  formed 

About  70  students  from  health  science  courses  at  the 
university  have  decided  to  fill  what  they  call  a  "shocking 
gap"  in  their  learning  experience. 

They  have  formed  the  Student  Health  Organization  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  to  get  students  involved  in  com- 
munity projects. 

"Our  education  is  often  divorced  from  real  life,"  says 
Jerry  Friedman  (III  Meds). 

Through  the  Canadian  Indian  Centre  on  Beverly  Street 
SHOUT  will  run  recreatioal  youth  programs,  tutoring  for 
school-children  and  a  heallh  information  serivice. 

Project  999,  which  was  in  operation  last  year,  involves 
work  with  mentally  ill  hospital  patients. 

SHOUT  has  also  been  investigating  possible  projecLs 
for  the  Yorkville  area  in  co-operation  with  the  Company  of 
Young  Canadians  and  local  doctors. 

SHOUT  volunteers  also  will  participate  in  University 
Settlement,  Half-Way  House  and  Drop-In  Centre  projects. 
For  further  information  call  Friedman  at  783-5209. 


Hear  DR.  IAN  PAISLEY 

BELFAST,  IRELAND 

IN  JARVIS  STREET  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

(corner  Jarvis  and  Gerrard) 

8  days  only  -  October  15-22 

Sundays  1 1  and  7,  Weeknights  7:45  p.m. 
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THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  -  2  1.111. 
Dancing  &  Listening  to 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  •  1  a.m.  •  9  a.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 


m 


STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  1  Harbord  .  922-1S17  -  10%  Discount  on  T.k»  Oul  Order.. 


Students  agree  with  SAC  decision 


By  SUSAN  REISLER 

University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents seem  generally  to 
agree  with  the  Student  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  deci- 
sion not  to  support  the  To- 
ronto Anti-Draft  Program. 

One  student  interviewed 
Jack  Combs  (III  SMC)  said 
the  SAC  decision  was  a  good 
one.  "If  they  are  not  good 
citizens  in  the  United  States 
then  they  won't  be  good  citi- 
zens in  Canada,"  he  de- 
clared. 

An  SMC  co-ed  felt  we 
shouldn't  encourage  draft 
dodgers.  "We  seem  to  be 
saying  in  bold  print,  'Come 
on  over  to  Canada  boys!' " 


She  said  the  issue  has  been 
glamorized. 

But  Graham  Fraser  (IV 
UC)  said:  "It  was  a  rotten 
decision.  It  proves  the  back- 
ward reactionary  attitude  of 
SAC  representatives." 

Kevin  Rose  (III  UC)  said, 
"The  vote  stinks,  since  the 
war  in  Vietnam  also  'stinks', 
we  should  help  those  who 
are  of  the  same  opinion 
avoid  the  draft". 

Richard  Macy  (SGS)  said 
he  would  support  aid  being 
given  to  boys  dodging  the 
draft  once  they  got  to  Can- 
ada, but  there  must  be  no 
recruiting  in  the  U.S.  He 
said  he  supported  the  SAC 


Faulkner  irked  by  anti-draft  defeat 


Students  Council  Presi- 
dent Tom  Faulkner  said 
yesterday  that  he  was  "bit- 
terly disappointed"  at  SAC's 
refusal  to  endorse  a  pro- 
gram to  help  draft  dodgers. 

"It  is  a  weak  consolation 
that  we  lost  by  such  a  nar- 
row margin  that  if  two 
people  had  changed  their 
minds  it  would  have  pass- 
ed," he  said. 

The  motion  was  defeated 
Wednesday  night  24-21. 

Faulkner  said  he  also  re- 


gretted SAC's  failure  to 
exercise  a  leadership  func- 
tion on  the  campus,  but 
hoped  students  and  profes- 
sors would  still  support 
anti-draft  programs. 

He  said  a  majority  of 
council  could  reverse  the  de- 
cision if  someone  who  op- 
posed the  original  motion 
moved  to  have  the  motion 
reconsidered. 

"I  would  like  to  see  this 
brought  up  again,  but  the 
chance  is  remote  now." 


decision. 

Susan  Weisman  (II  New) 
suggested  a  campus  referen- 
dum on  the  issue. 

"I  agree  with  the  deci- 
sion," said  Chris  Thompson 
(II  New).  "We  should  not 
help  them.  They  are  running 
away  from  their  responsibil- 
ities. We  should  not  be  a 
party  to  anyone  avoiding 
their  national  duty." 

Dave  Smith  (II  UC)  said 
he  was  against  the  SAC  deci- 
sion. "We  should  help  them 
as  a  humanistic  enterprise, 
they  have  a  right  to  object," 
he  said. 

He  felt  a  referendum 
would  be  preferable  in  this 
case.  Meanwhile,  he  sa'd 
anyone  wishing  to  help 
should  certainly  go  to  the 
committee  already  establish- 
ed for  draft  dodgers  and 
volunteer. 

In  contrast,  Gerry  Geddes 
(II  SMC)  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  decision.  "If  we 
give  them  this  aid  we  will 
encourage  boys  to  become 
draft  dodgers,"  he  said. 

Garth  Holloway  (I  UC) 
also  argeed.  "If  your  coun- 
try is  going  to  fight,  you 
should  support  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  principle  which  is 
involved." 


In  the  continuing  Varsity  tradition  of  presenting  to  the  panting  campus  the  natural  beau- 
ty that  abounds  here,  we  present  Joan  Hart,  Miss  University  College,  1967. 

photo  by  JOE  WEINSTOCK 

SAC  draft  debate  is  a  cliff-hanger 


Following  is  the  break- 
down of  the  SAC  voting  on 
support  of  the  Toronto  Anti- 
Draft  Program. 

For:  Mary  Attersley, 
(Nurs);  Bob  Bossin  (Inn); 
Allan  Bruce  (APSC);  Jan 
Duinker,  Laurel  Limpus, 
John  Treleaven  (all  SGS); 
Tom  Faulkner;  Leslie  Gary, 
D'Arcy  Martin,  Norm  Scha- 
char,  Bernie  Zukerman,  (all 
New);  Richard  Keston  (Inn) 
Steven  Langdon  (Trin);  Phyl- 
lis Lowther  (Trin);  George 
Mcintosh  (Vic);  Harry  Ous- 
soren  (Emmanuel);  Jennifer 
Penney,  Ian  Sadinsky,  Irving 
Weisdorf  (all  UC);  Laurel 
Sefton  (SMC);  Dennis  Voigt 
(For);  Gerry  McMaster 
(Arch) 


Against:  Robert  Barkwell, 
David  Nitkin  (New);  Linda 
Buell  (FdSc);  Marjorie  Car- 
ter (OCE);  Henry  Ferber 
(Dents);  Shelly  Goodman 
(APSC));  Brian  Greenspan 
(UC);  Stephen  Hershey 
(Mus);  Robin  Holloway  (Wy- 
cliffe);  Gordon  Hunter  (Vic) 
John  Karl,  Mike  Magee  (both 
SMC);  John  Kirkpatrick, 
Georgina  Solymar  (Vic); 
Cliff  Lax  (Law);  Art  Mcll 
wain  (APSC);  John  Mathany 
(Vic);  Toni  McNamara 
(SMC);  Robert  Miller  (New) 
Richard  Seppala  (APSC), 
Barbara  Tayler  (PHE);  Kar- 
en Wittington  (POTS;  Grant 
Joyner  (Dents). 

Abstaining:  John  Carlisle 
(Meds);  Joe  Merber  (APSC). 


Absent:  Paul  Belfoid 
(Scar);  Spencer  Estabrook 
(Knox);  Lorraine  Carton 
(SGS);  Alan  Rubin  (UC); 
John  Winter  (SGS);  Ulrich 
Wischnewski  (Vic). 


The  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew  will 
be  shown  in  the  East 
Hall  of  UC  at  2  p.m.  in 
French.  There  will  be  a 
show  in  English  at  4 
p.m. 

Thare  will  be  an  ex- 
tra Teach-in  poetry 
re  a  d  i  n  g  at  I  p.m.  in 
the  Hart  House  Art 
Gallery  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  attend 
Thursday. 


Hart  House  ^ 


COPENHAGEN  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 
and 

Hart  House  Glee  Club 
in  a 

Concert  of  Choral  Music 

Great  Hall,     8:30  p.m. 
Sat.  Oct.  14      Tickets:  Hall  Porter 
Students:  $1.50      General  Admission:  $2.00 
(2/A.T.L) 


ART  CLASSES 
First  Class  -  Tues.  October  17 
7:30       —       Art  Gallery 
FEE;  —  Undergraduates  -  $8.00 
—  Graduates:  —  $10.00 


BRIDGE  CLUB 
Meeting  -  East  Common  Room 
Tuesday,  October  17,  6:45  p.m. 
Everyone  Welcome  ! 
*    *  * 

CAMERA  CLUB 
The  46th  Annual  Open  Meeting 
Thursday,  October  19th,  7:45  p.m. 
Music  Room.  Guest  Speaker  will  be 
Mr.  FRANK  ROYAL  on  the  Topic 

"FOCUS  ON  COLOUR" 
Beginners  are  especially  invited. 


H  ILL  EL 

Sunday,  October  15,   8:30  p.m.,  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

DR.  WILL  HEREERG 

Graduate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Culture,  Drew  University 
on 

"THE  DILEMMA  OF  THE  SECULAR  JEW 


Seminar 

Monday,  October  16,    1:00  p.m.,  U.C,  Room  214 

DR.  WILL  HERBERG 

"SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE  AND 
RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN  MID 20th  CENTURY  JEWISH  LIFE' 


START  YOUR  01  LIBRARY 


CHARGE  IT!  At  The 

UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORES 

If  you  want  one  of  these 
clever  little  status  symbols 
bring  your  A.T.L.  card  to 

THE  TEXTBOOK  STORE 

BY  OCT.  13 

—  and  you  can  have  — 

FREE  OF  CHARGE 
AN  EXQUISITE  LITTLE  PLASTIC 
CARD  WHICH  IS  VALID  AT  ALL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
BOOKSTORES. 
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"We    believe    these    draft-dodgers  ore 
cowords   and   slackers   who   would   rothwr  "Thus    conscience    does    make  cowards 

come  here  than  go  out  and  fight  in  the  0f  m  nil  " 
mud."  ■    u  '■ 

— Joe  Genovese  ot  SAC  Hamlet,  Act  3,  scene  1 

Wednesdoy 


how  SAC  dodged  the  draft  issue 


You  could,  of  course,  feel  that  it's  nice 
your  Students  Administrative  Council  rep- 
resentatives find  they  must  be  so  represen- 
tative. 

But  it  isn't. 

Or  you  could  take  satisfcation  in  the 
SAC  "consensus"  that  it  should  not  ven- 
ture into  the  realm  of  things  political  — 
whatever  political  means  in  that  sense. 

But  again,  you  shouldn't. 

Because  the  SAC  managed  Wednesday 
night  to  step  back  to  the  football  scores- 
and-dances  student  government  that  was 
gradually  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  actual  defeat  of  the  resolution  sup- 
porting the  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Program 
didn't  do  the  trick.  It  was  the  things  that 
were  said  as  council  stuttered  for  three  and 
a  half  hours  to  a  vote. 

Nothing  is  written  down  to  direct  SAC's 
action  in  specifically  social  and  political 
fields,  but  common  sense  should  indicate 
that  the  results  of  the  South  Africa  debate 
several  years  ago,  last  year's  support  for 
universal  accessibility  and  even  Wednes- 
day's vote  rejecting  a  referendum  on  mem- 
bership in  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
were  at  least  partially  aimed  at  developing 
social  conscience  on  this  campus. 


Instead  we  heard  how  some  members 
supported  the  draft  program  personally  but 
could  not  vote  for  it  because  they  were, 
after  all,  representatives. 

And  we  heard  a  well-worn  equation  that 
fingered  draft-dodgers  as  Communist 
cowards  who  belong  in  neither  Canada  nor 
the  U.S.,  but  in  Russia. 

And,  too,  we  witnessed  a  disgraceful  dis- 
play of  procedural  haggling  as  frustration 
drove  some  of  the  eventual  winners  to  at- 
tack the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

We  were  even  privileged  to  watch  coun- 
cil pick  at  the  constitution  in  a  generally 
irrelevant  manner. 

And  for  a  finale,  we  could  watch  ond 
listen  as  the  twenty-four  who  opposed  the 
motion  pounded  the  table  in  a  shocking 
display  of  glee  after  the  roll  call  vote. 

That  was  the  worst  of  it  —  topping  off 
three  and  a  half  hours  of  off-track  wrang- 
ling with  the  sort  of  cheering  that  might  be- 
long at  a  public  school  debate  on  Elmer  the 
Safety  Elephant. 

The  debate,  when  it  was  a  debate  instead 
of  a  series  of  short-sighted  and  sometimes 
vicious  comment,  did  have  its  finer  hours. 

One  came  when  Joe  Merber,  the  pseudo- 
engineer  who  graduated  to  become  univer- 


LETTERS 


who's  a  draft 
dodger? 

Sir, 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on 
Wednesday,  October  11th,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  300  Ame- 
ricans at  St.  Michael's  College  are 
not  draft  dodgers,  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  Americans  who  intend  to 
deliberately  avoid  the  draft  upon 
the  completion  of  their  studies 
here.  By  staying  in  school  one 
does  not  dodge  the  draft  but  sim- 
ply postpones  it. 

When  an  American  applies  for 
2-S  draft  status  he  is  normally 
deferred  for  four  years  but  his 
eligibility  for  the  draft  is  auto- 
matically extended  from  the  age 
of  26  to  35  years.  Furthermore, 
effective  this  year,  a  person  who 
applies  for  2-S  status  is  not  eli- 
gible far  any  other  deferments 
'  for  example  a  marital  defer- 
ment). To  insinuate  that  a  per- 
son who  is  willing  to  extend  his 
draft  eligibility  and  give  up  the 
prospect  for  other  deferments  for 
rhe  sake  of  his  education  is  a 
draft-dodger  is  downright  insult- 
ing and  ludicrous. 

— Donall  B.  Healy, 
President,  St.  Michael's 
College  Student  Council 

Ed.  note:  Our  point  was  that 
many  students  by  staying  in  col- 
lege postpone  their  military  obli- 
gations hoping  to  avoid  them  al- 
together. They  nave  a  right  to 
do  that,  of  course,  but  when 
they  do,  they  shouldn't  deny  so- 
meone else  the  right  to  avoid 
service  in  other  ways. 

Our  statement  that  300  Ameri- 
can students  at  St.  Mike's  are,  in 
effect,  dodging  the  draft  was 
hasty,  we  admit.  That  number 
actually  breaks  down  to  abcut  175 
males  and  125  women,  the  latter 
of  which  are  obviusly  not  dodg- 
ing, postponing  or  otherwise  av- 
oiding the  draft. 


but,  what  have 
you  said? 

Sir: 

Your  editorial  on  marijuana  re- 
presented a  futile  and  irrespon- 
sible attempt  at  frivolity  and 
cheap  sensationalism  compared  to 
which  anything  said  so  far  by 
politicians  ranks  alongside  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  Iheir  sa- 
gacity and  relevance. 

So  pot  should  be  removed  from 
the  narcotics  schedule?  Fine;  no 
argument.  Maybe  even  sell  the 
stuff  in  drug  stores  like  candy, 
since  it  is  just  as  harmless.  Maybe 
the  13-year  old  kid  going  to  buy 
his  first  deck  of  cigarettes  will 
enjoy  his  first  smoke  in  an  eth- 
ereal cloud  of  bliss.  Maybe  the 
middle-aged  business-man  will 
say,  "the  hell  with  it,"  arid  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  laid  out  on 
a  park  bench.  Maybe  they  all 
will. 

Candy  rots  your  testh.  Let  us 
maintain  the  parallel;  marijuana 
rots  your  mind.  Walking  in  a 
park  and  feeling  supremely  elat- 
ed without  some  form  of  artistic 
or  creative  outlet  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  continual  masturbation;  it 
uiduces  in  a  very  short  while,  a 
state  of  »ethargy  and  lack  ol  pro- 
duction. 

Yet  the  aesthetes  will  say, 
'Well  who  gives  a  damn  about 
production  anyway?"  —  Lovely 
idealism.  But  I  submit  that 
aesthetes,  the  seekers  of  beauty 
and  truth,  are  and  always  have 
been  supported  by  the  produc- 
tion of  others.  Which  is  all 
right;  poets  earn  their  existence 
by  tie  fact  that  once  in  a  while, 
through  their  art,  they  let  us  see 
a  thought  that  is  life  on  a  higher 
plane. 

I  can  condone,  even  admire  a 
man  who  writes,  paints,  creates, 
procreates  under  a  bale  of  grass, 
so  that  his  experience  may  be 
thereby  enriched.  This  man  is 
one  per  cent  of  the  human  race. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  only  the 
nothingness  of  escape.  Tl^ey  sit 
around  like  cow-manure  on  a  su- 
per-highway. And  you  get  more 
and  more  cow-manure  until  there 


is  no  super-highway,  and  some- 
body has  to  start  building  a  new 
road  on  top  of  ail  that  dung. 
Simple  allegory — pot  does  not 
make  every  man  a  philosopher. 
And,  you  see,  you  can't  distri- 
bute marijuana  like  candy;  the 
social  impact  is  considerably 
more  consequential. 

Of  course,  I  agree  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  narcotics  control 
is  useless,  even  harmful.  But  at- 
tempts made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  are  ever  so  much  more 
gratifying  than  yodrs.  After  ali, 
what  have  you  said?  You've  com- 
pared pot  to  booze,  an  idiotic 
comparison  in  any  case  (but  sure 
to  get  a  lew  laughs)  and  you 
established  the  point  that  mari- 
juana is  more  fun.  More  intel- 
lectual. Pschychological  depen- 
dence? Yes,  but  that  is  the  user's 
fault,  you  say,  omitting  the  fact 
that  this  innate  dependence  would 
not  bother  liim  in  the  least,  were 
he  not  exposed  to  the  drug  in 
the  first  place. 

The  rest  of  your  article  is  a 
gross  tirade  against  police,  laws 
and  politics,  highly  "contiover- 
sial,"  biii  nothing,  in  effect  that 
we  did  not  already  know. 

In  short,  sir,  you  haven't  said 
a  damn  thing.  Of  all  rebels 
against  those  old  chestnuts  "So- 
ciety" and  "The  Establishment," 
you  are  without  a  doubt  the  most 
ineffectual.  There  sre  several 
good  arguments  in  behalf  ot  the 
point  you  raised,  but  you  have 
not  approached  a  single  one  of 
them  from  a  reasonable  anfta. 

Allan  Jameson 


so  you  noticed 

Sir, 

On  the  Oct.  16,  1967  issue  of 
The  Varsity,  the  following  an- 
nouncement appeared: 
'In  order  to  enable  all  our  read- 
ers to  fully  enjoy  the  Thanksgi- 
ving Weekend,  The  Varsity  will 
NOT  appear  on  Monday  . . .' 

Does  this  testify  to  the  news- 
paper's Quality? 

L.  L.  Diosady 
E.  C  Thomm 


sity  committee  co-chairman,  made  the 
clearest  expression  of  the  point  that  two 
dozen  missed  —  or  refused  to  hear. 

He  couldn't,  Merber  said,  be  a  mouth- 
piece because  he  is  an  individual.  Nothing 
could  be  more  apparent. 

Contrast  that  with  such  thoughts  as: 

will  not  support  this  resolution  as 
a  representative.  .  .  ." 

"We  believe  those  draft  dodgers  are 
cowards  ond  slackers.  .  .  ." 

"We  are  trying  to  intervene  in  the  same 
way  de  Gaulle  interfered.  .  .  ." 

The  disappointment  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  had  worked  hard  in  support  of  the  mo- 
tion is  another  easy  thing  to  understand. 

It's  never  very  easy  to  watch  something 
you  believe  in  torn  down  by  the  sort  of  thing 
SAC  managed  Wednesday  —  thot  is,  by 
words  that  reached  backwards,  by  manoeuv- 
res that  leave  a  bad  taste,  by  juvenile  ges- 
tures and  jeers. 

A  body  such  as  the  SAC  can  never  act 
in  perfect  unison  —  and  probably  shouldn't 
—  but  when  its  differences  come  out  the 
way  they  did  Wednesday,  with  that  kind  of 
result,  it  becomes  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  value  that  such  an  organization  could 
have. 

There  is  really  only  one  redeeming  fac- 
tor of  the  last  three  and  a  half  hours  of 
Wednesday's  marathon. 

Three  years  ago  a  draft-dodger  resolution 
couldn't  even  have  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Hart  House  debates  room. 

A  year  ago  —  perhaps  six  months  —  it 
would  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  before  going  down  to  a  far  more 
significant  defeat. 

At  least  it  got  to  SAC  and  hung  on  val- 
iantly before  being  dismissed. 

But  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  members  of  the  senior  student 
organization  on  this  campus  missed  the  im- 
port of  what  they  were  talking  about. 

It  was  a  shabby  performance.  Presum- 
ably the  same  people  will  have  left  council, 
complimentary  beer  mugs  in  hand,  when 
the  draft-dodger  issue  comes  up  again. 

We  con  only  hope  that  next  time  brings  a 
somewhat  more  enlightened  approach  to  the 
debate  —  and  leaves  SAC  in  a  position 
where  it  is  finally  a  truly  significant  or- 
ganization. 
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OCTOBER,  13  1967 


By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

If  you  must  have  a  label, 
call  it  head  music  or  some- 
thing because  it  is  created 
by  and  for  heads  and  the 
term  rock  'n'  roll  has  long 
been  outdated.  The  new 
terms,  raga  rock,  acid  rock, 
baroque  and  folk  rock,  seem 
kind  of  superfluous. 


Any  label  is  too  restrictive 
for  what's  happening  hi  po- 
pular music  this  year.  This 
new  music  hasn't  encounter- 
ed any  boundaries  yet  and 
without  boundaries  how  can 
anyone  give  it  a  name?  We 
may  have  reached  some  kind 
of  plateau  in  musical  dev- 
elopment this  year  or  we 
may  still  be  groping  around 


the  foothills.  We  don't  know, 
despite  the  many  articles  be- 
ing written  today  telling  how 
the  writer  thinks  it  is. 

At  any  rate,  1967  is  sure 
to  go  down  in  the  books  as 
a  major  historical  point  in 
music,  what  with  the  release 
of  Sgt.  Pepper's  Lonely  Heart 
Club  Band,  the  Doors,  Coun- 
try Joe  and  the  Fish  and  se- 


veral other  important  re- 
cords. All  music  for  some 
time  to  come  will  be  nothing 
but  a  series  of  footnotes  to 
this  year's  records. 

The  Beatles,  in  Sgt.  Pepper 
came  up  with  the  greatest 
recording  achievement  yet 
and  with  that  have  helped 
create  records  as  an  entirely 
new  art  form.    Before  that 


records  were  still  merely 
canned  music.  Records  are 
now  created  with  as  much 
planning  and  care  as  novel 
or  poems.  Style,  content 
and  the  medium  cannot  be 
thought  of  separately  any- 
more. They  have  to  be  in- 
tegrated right  from  the  start, 
(cont.  page  2) 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

COMMERCE  -  ECONOMICS 
MATNEMATICS  -  STATISTICS 
RELATED  DISCIPLINES 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  CANADA 
NEEDS  GRADUATES  FOR  A  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN 
AREAS  SUCH  AS  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT  &  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
ORGANIZATION  &  METHODS 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


For  exam  exemptions  or  more  details 
get  our  booklet  from  your  university 
placement  office  or  contact  the  ap- 
propriate office  of  the  Public  Service 

Commission  cf  Canodo. 


Examination  to  be  held  at  7  p.m.  TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  17,  1967,  si  Malvern  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, 55  Malvern  Avenue  (east  end  beech  area), 
Toronto  13.  On  I  OR  Winona  Drive  Senior  Public 
School,  101  Winona  Drive,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 
No  application  needed. 
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For  more  detoils  get  cur  booklet  from 
your  University  Plocement  Office  or 
contoct  the  oppropriote  office  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Conado. 
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orea),  Toronto  13,  Ont.  OR  Winono 
Drive  Senior  Public  School,  101  Win- 
ono Drive,  Toronto  -4,  Ont. 

No  opplicotion  needed. 


THE  COPENHAGEN 
UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 

and  the 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

PRESENT  A 

CONCERT  OF  CHORAL  MUSIC 

Tomorrow  Evening,  October  14th  -  8:30  p.  m. 

IN  THE  GREAT  HALL,  HART  HOUSE 

TICKETS:  -  HALL  PORTER 

STUDENTS:  $1.50  (2/A.T.L)  OTHERS:  $2.00 
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Lyrics  have  to  say  some- 
thing loday.  Instrumentation 
has  to  be  poetically  connec- 
ted to  the  words.  And  as  that 
is  thought  out,  the  record- 
ing studio  has  to  be  kepi  in 
mind  for  all  the  electronic 
tricks  available:  tape  record- 
ings, sound  effects,  special 
recording  techniques,  un- 
usual instrumental  work. 
Thai's  the  great  achievemeal 
of  Sgt.  Pepper. 

The  Beatles:  Sgt.  Pepper's 
Lonely    Hearts    Club  Band 
(Capitol  SM AS  2653) 

On  that  album,  the  Beatles 
proclaim  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves by  killing  the  oid. 
They  mockingly  start  off  in 
concert  with  the  group  sub- 
servient to  the  audience. 
Ringo  follows  in  with  the 
only  song  that  could  have 
been  possible  a  f :  w  years 
ago,  A  Little  Help  from  my 
Friends.  After  lhat,  the  re- 
cord goes  up,  raising  the 
consciousness  of  its  listen- 
ers, not  just  supplying  what 
they  are  used  to  hearing. 
There  are  poetic  gems  with 
new  visions,  pleas  for  a  bet- 
ter life,  put  downs  of  the 
old,  dramatic  tales,  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  coherent 
philosophy,  based  on  abso- 
lute freedom  and  warm 
friendliness.  It's  not  happy, 
mind  you.  Loneliness,  liang 
ups,  dreary  dehumanizaiion 
run  all  through  this  a'bum 
culminating  in  its  most  im- 
portant song,  A  Day  in  the 
Life.  On  the  way  .Paul  weaves 
the  tale  of  a  girl  leaving 
home,  accurately  depicting 
the  egotism  on  both  sides: 
the  daughter's  ("Fun  is  the 
one  thing  that  money  can't 
buy")  and  the  mother's 
("How  could  she  do  this  to 
me?").  Lucy  in  the  Sky  With 
Diamonds  gives  a  psychedelic 
vision  in  childhood  colors 
and  images.  George  exteads 
his  interest  in  Indian  music 
further  than  ever  to  g:ve  his 
philosophy  "To  see  you're 
only  really  small  and  life 
flows  on  within  you  and 
without  you."  A  Day  in  the 
Life  gives  a  harrowing  *'iew 
of  urbanized  society  that 
hopefully  more  people  than 
just  hippies  will  seriously 
consider. 

Sgt.  Pepper  actually  gives 
the  most  profound  musical 
view  yet  of  modern  society 
and  the  new  generation  of 
adults  that  is  just  starting  to 
participate  in  it.  Anyone  ser- 
iously interested  in  under- 
standing this  generation  can 
use  thai  one  LP  as  a  begin- 
ning. 

This  look  at  society  is  not 
easy  to  take.  It's  disturbing, 
not  in  the  macabre  way  Bob 
Dylan  sometimes  paints  it, 
but  with  gentleness,  humor 
and  optimism.  Thai's  what 
makes  the  Beatles'  music  tne 
real  folk  music  of  today,  or 
of  one  particular  generation 
anyway. 

This  new  music  is  basic  to 
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that  generation  in  the  same 
way  that  blues  are  basic  to 
the  Negro.  The  music  and  its 
ideas  comes  right  from  the 
centre  of  the  individual,  his 
experiences  and  his  prob- 
lems; right  from  his  soul. 

Not  all  the  new  music  is 
as  delicate  as  that  of  the 
Beatles.  Listen  to  The  Doors 
for  a  more  eerie  view,  one 
that  reaches  right  into  man's 
subconscious.  What  the 
Doors  find  there  is  evil  and 
violence  ■ —  hidden  perhaps 
but  still  exerting  more  in- 
fluence over  the  individual 
than  most  care  to  admit. 

The  Doors  (Elektra 
EKS  74007) 

Listen  especially  to  the  11 
min.  35  sec.  cut  The  End,  a 
musical  and  poetic  psychia- 
tric monologue  about,  among 
other  things,  sex.  The  words 
ramble  freely  letting  the 
stream  of  the  singer's  con 
sciousness  construct  them. 
Sexual  images  are  shot  into 
view,  the  snake  being  pre- 
dominant. The  singer's  re- 
actions to  these  images  cre- 
ate a  drama  in  his  own  mina, 
a  drama  that  flows  out  into 
the  song  and  leads  the  lis- 
tener to  fit  in  his  personal 
reactions.  At  crucial  stages 
in  this  song,  details  are  ob- 
scured, allowing  the  listen- 
er to  add  his  own  reactions 
So  the  singer  decides  he 
would  like  to  kill  his  fatner 
(as  a  gesture  of  liberation 
from  his  influence  —  bjth 
actual  and  hereditary).  When 
he  confronts  the  mother,  he 
proceeds  to  make  love  to 
her  (if  that's  in  your  mind) 
or  throws  the  biggest  tant- 
rum you  ever  heard  and  pos- 
sibly beats-her  (if  that's  how 
you  hear  it). 

The  whole  Doors  album 
can  be  seen  as  dissertation 
on  sex  —  including  the  fe- 
male's attention  —  getting 
parading  and  her  fear  of  be- 
ing raped;  including  the 
many  hang-ups  the  puritan 
heritage  has  left  in  North 
American  youths.  Obviousiy 
this  is  no  record  for  children 
...  or  adults. 

As  with  most  of  the  good 
groups  recording  today,  the 
Doors  music  is  intensely  vis- 
ual, thereby  fitting  right  into 
this  era's  McLuhan  con- 
sciousness. Images  are  crea- 
ted and  painted  in  detail, 
both  with  words  and  ir.jsic. 
If  the  listener  hears  the  re- 
cord high,  the  images  art 
sharper. 

Movies  seem  to  be  the 
influential  medium  to  these 
groups,  and  most  obviously 
the  Doors  who  are  (all  four 
of  them)  drop-outs  from  a 
film-making  school  at  UCLA. 
The  sound  effects,  the  mood 
music  and  the  scene  struc- 
ture of  movies  can  be  traced 
into  the  images  of  their 
songs. 

The  Doors,  by  the  way, 
have  the  tightest  band  play- 
ing today.  They  constantly 
change  the  dynamics,  t  h  e 
sounds,  keys  and  tempos  and 
never  lose  their  together 
ness.  The  work  together  l.ke 
a  machine. 

(conr.  on  R-3) 
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And  they  can  all  play  theii 
instruments  very  well.  Lis- 
ten especially  to  John  Dens- 
more's  drumming,  not  reck 
drumming  at  all,  but  more 
classical.  He  doesn't  just 
keep  a  beat,  but  plays  t  h  e 
drums  as  a  solo  instrument. 
Listen  how  often  he  will  use 
a  time  completely  separate 
from  the  singer  and  the  oilier 
instuments.  Music  can  be- 
come very  complex  when 
people  like  this  are  playing 

More  than  just  complexity 
though,  The  Doors,  the  Beat- 
les, and  the  others  play  with 
a  breadth  of  musical  know- 
ledge and  experience  thai 
was  never  heard  in  earlier 
pop  music.  Members  of  these 
groups  when  they  come  to- 
gether bring  their  various 
musical  instruments  and 
fuse  them  together.  Trie 
Doors'  hit  Light  My  Fire  has 
apparent  classical  influence:,; 
The  End  has  a  raga-like 
drone  in  the  background 
with  jazz  improvisations  up 
front. 

Country  Joe  and  the  Fish 
(Vanguard  VRS  9244) 

Classical  influences  are  al- 
so apparent  in  the  Electric 
Music  for  the  Mind  and  Body 
by  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish. 
Songs  are  written  not  in 
stanzas  but  in  movements 
with  varying  tempos  and 
styles  in  each  section. 

Country  Joe  (McDonald) 
graduated  from  the  folk 
scene  where  he  used  to 
write  protest  songs.  His  al- 
bum has  one  example  of  pol- 
itical protest,  Supcbird,  a 
funny  protest  against  the 
rule  of  LBJ.  Joe  also  dabbles 
in  rhythm  and  blues,  espec- 
ially in  his  sexy  and  fiery 
love-command  Love.  The 
Masked  Marauder  has  a 
pretty  tune  played  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  first  on  an 
organ,  then  in  a  non-word 
vocal  and  finally  (after  a 
three-second  bridge  by  a  full 
orchestra)  by  a  harmonica 
Not  So  Sweet  Martha  Lor- 
raine looks  at  the  boy-girl 
relationship  in  a  modern 
way  —  not  Tin  Pan  Alley  but 
like  Bob  Dylan  or  Leonard 
Cohen.  Tin  Pan  Alley  would 
never  have  pointed  out  the 
narcissism  of  the  girl  like 
this  song  does  nor  would 
the  alley  have  written  "the 
only  way  you  can  get  her  high 
is  to  let  her  do  her  thing  and 
watch  you  die."  Joe's  music 
flowers  at  its  best  in  Grace, 
which  has  LSD  music  and 
lyrics,  clean  sharp  images 
and  colors,  sensual  effects 
including  superimposed 
sound  effects. 

The  Indian  influences  are 
strong  in  Joe's  music  as  in 
many  of  the  new  groups. 
Sometimes  they  are  obvious 
as  in  George  Harrison's  sitar 
explorations;  sometimes  less 
so.  The  easy  flowing  sensual- 
ity of  Indian  music  has 
reached  into  North  American 
pop  on  all  levels,  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal. 

The  initial  impetus  to  put 
poetry  back  into  music  was 


given  by  Bob  Dylan.  It  was 
he  who  made  the  picture 
more  important  than  the 
beat.  It  was  he  who  started 
saying  something  accurately, 
not  insipidly  —  first  in  poli- 
tical terms  then  in  more  per- 
sonal terms  about  relations 
between  people. 

Dylan  didn't  sell  out  to 
rock  'n'  roll  in  1965;  he  adop- 
ted a  musical  form  that  he 
grew  up  with  to  make  his 
poetry  more  relevant  and 
communcative.  Anyway,  he 
was  never  protesting  at  all. 
He  was  merely  putting  down 
his  views  and  images  on  civil 
rights,  politics,  and  war 
slowly  raising  the  conscoius- 
ness  of  hs  listeners.  When  it 
was  high  enough,  he  found 
it  possible  to  expand  into 
more  obscure  imagery  and 
concerns. 

Dylan  didn't  listen  to  the 
Beatles  at  first.  He  always 
talked  of  the  Rolling  Stones 
who  were  playing  music 
closer  to-  his  own  back- 
ground —  Chicago  blues, 
Chuck  Berry,  etc.  The  Beat- 
les, however,  listened  to  him 
and  developed  their  own 
musical  content  with  his 
lead.  They  had  the  potential 
all  along;  listen  to  the  lyrics 
of  You've  Really  Got  a  Hold 
on  Me  to  see.  Most  of  the 
articles  we  read  today  ex- 
plaining the  music  scene 
have  that  chronology  all 
wrong.  Everything  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Beatles. 

The  music  scene  has  de- 
veloped to  the  present  stage 
not  because  of  the  Beatles 
but  with  them.  The  Beatles 
happened  to  have  worked  in 
an  age  that  saw  several 
groups  adding  new  ideas. 
The  Lovin'  Spoonful  added 
joyousness  and  freedom  of 
form.  The  Mamas  and  the  Pa- 
pas added  a  new  emphasis 
on  vocals;  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  The  Byrds 
brought  an  emphasis  on  in- 
strumental experimentation. 
Their  gutars,  especially  Jim 
McGuinn's  big  electric  12- 
string  play  complex  contra- 
puntal lines  in  dazzling  7ths 
and  5ths  unheard  of  before. 
The  Byrds  played  jazz-like 
inventions. 

Their  singing  was  water- 
ed-down folk  and  Dylan  and 
for  some  time  their  instru- 
mental work  was  stilted  and 
dryly  technical.  Their  great 
single  Eight  Miles  High  set 
them  free  to  a  more  loose 
kind  of  improvisation. 

The  Byrds:  Younger  Than 
Yesterday  (C  o  I  u  m  b  ia  CS 
9442) 

Their  latest  LP,  Younger 
Than  Yesterday  never  mat- 
ches the  achievement  of 
Eight  Miles  High,  but  it  does 
contain  several  brilliant  musi- 
cal gems.  There  is  a  preoc- 
cupation with  sense  effects 
and  colors  especially  in  Ren- 
naisance  Fair.  There  are 
country  and  bluegrass  har- 
monies in  Time  Between, 
which  also  has  a  Dylanes- 
que  look  at  the  boy-girl 
theme.  So  You  Want  to  be 
A  Rock  'n'  Roll  Star  adds  a 


note  of  protest,  this  time 
against  the  music  business  in 
which  "you  sell  your  soul  to 
the  company  who  are  wait- 
ing there  to  sell  plastic 
ware."  That  song  also  uses 
sounds  of  girls  screaming  at 
a  concert  to  intensify  the 
image.  The  same  is  done 
with  the  sound  of  spacemen 
in  C.T.A.  102.  Both  these 
come  across  as  rather  silly. 
Sometimes  sound  effects  can 
be  used  subtly  and  to  good 
effect;  the  Byrds  haven't 
learned  how  yet.  They  seem 
to  be  reaching  to  keep  up 
with  the  psychedelic  scene. 

So-called  psychedelic  mu- 
sic has  many  practisioners 
right  now,  since  the  music  is 
very  in.  Some  of  them  think 
that  strange  sounds  and  ob- 
scure lyrics  are  enough  to 
get  by.  Others  like  The  Jef- 
ferson Airplane  are  much 
more  artful. 

Jefferson  Airplane:  Surrea- 
listic Pillow  (RCA  Victor 
LSP  3766) 

The  Airplane  created  an- 
other trend-setting  LP  in  Sur- 
realistic Pillow,  which  has 
musical  influence  stretching 
through  folk  and  blues,  rock 
'n'  roll,  jazz,  classical  and 
especially  raga,  the  classical 
music  of  India.  My  Best 
Friend  is  pure  folk  rock  set 
in  the  good-time  music  era. 
Today  is  pure  folk.  Embry- 
onic Journey  has  Jorma  Kau- 
konen  playing  the  sweetest 
guitar  solo  you  ever  heard 
set  in  a  baroque  style.  Grace 
Slick,  blatantly  manipulates 
the  listener's  mind,  in  White 
Rabbit  her  own  Alice-in-Won- 
derland  vision.  The  Airplane 
project  an  image  of  youth- 
fulness  and  verve  that  is  re- 
freshing to  hear.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variety  in  their 
music  although,  as  on  their 
latest  single  Pooh  Neil,  they 
sometimes  overdo  the  experi- 
ments with  gimmicky  feed- 
back and  new  sounds. 

Also  from  San  Francisco 
are  the  Grateful  Dead,  Moby 
Grape  and  Big  Brother  and 
the  Holding  Company.  The 

Dead  play  with  joy  about 
drugs  with  strong  country 
and  bluegrass  undertones. 
The  Grape  hasn't  yet  develop- 
ed an  interesting  content  but 
have  a  good  tight,  well-disci- 
plined band.  The  Holding 
Company's  LP  has  a  weak 
collection  of  material.  Too 
much  of  it  is  old  teeny-bop- 
per stuff  It  seems  their  re- 
cord company  Mainstream 
felt  they  had  a  better  grasp 
of  the  market  than  the  group 
has.  It's  a  shame,  though, 
because  this  group  should  be 
better  produced.  They  have 
a  good  band  and  a  great  sin- 
ger. Janis  Joplin's  vocals 
reach  back  into  the  jazz- 
blues  of  the  20's. 

Many  of  the  new  groups 
have  had  luck  with  their  re- 
cord companies.  They  are 
being  allowed  to  create  what 
they  want  without  company 
interference.  The  Doors  LP 
is  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  an  intelligent 
producer  and  a  sympathetic 
record  company. 


There  are  new  groups  com- 
ing out  all  the  time.  Vanilla 
Fudge  on  Atco  just  released 
an  LP  of  very  complex  and 
often  overdone  music.  The 
Jimi  Hendrix  Experience  gi- 
ves a  Negro's  view  of  the 
drug  scene  with  violence  and 
sexual  imagery.  The  Hob- 
bits,  taking  their  name  and 
their  LP  title  from  Tolkien's 
Books  (Down  to  Middle 
Earth  Decca  DL  74920),  play 
almost  teeny-bopper  music 
in  elaborate  arrangements 
and  intricate  recording  pro- 
duction. In  their  music, 
strange  sounds  are  used 
abundantly  but  with  little  ba- 
sis to  hang  them  on.  Their 
lyrical  and  musical  content 
is  not  high. 

The  Paupers,  Canada's 
made-good  group,  also  has  a 
tendency  to  use  odd  sounds 
with  little  reason. 

The  Paupers:  Magic  Peopl 
(Verve-Foreeost  FTS  3026) 

Their  first  LP,  should  have 
been  much  better  than  this. 
Its  production  is  thin.  The 
Paupers  make  cosmic  and 
other  sounds  but  their  songs 
can't  keep  the  listener's  at 
tention.  Magic  People  self- 
consciously points  out  the 
drug  influence  in  their  lives. 
All  four  Paupers  are  good 
musicians  but  they  use  their 
talents  to  play  gimmicks  in 
stead  of  reasonable  music 
The  results  are  rather  arti 
ficial. 

It's  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  clear  outline  of  the 
current  music  scene.  There 
are  so  many  people  doing  so 
many  different  and  interest- 
ing things. 

Before  the  years  end,  the 
whole  scene  should  be  shak- 
en up  again.  Leonard  Cohen 
will  have  an  LP  out  on  Co- 
lumbia in  a  month.  This 
should  contine  the  trend  in 
poetic  explorations  of  per- 
sonal relationships,  love  and 
the  ego.  Dylan  will  also  have 
a  new  one  soon,  setting  the 
world  on  its  ear  again. 

The  Jefferson  Airplane  will 
have  a  new  one,  and  hopeful- 
ly they'll  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  play  gimmickry. 
The  Beatles  may  have  a  "new 
one  by  Christmas,  but  what 
can  they  do  to  beat  or  even 
match  Sgt.  Pepper?  Expect 
new  ones  from  the  Rolling 
Stones,  whose  last  LP,  Flow- 
ers, was  merely  a  collection 
of  left-overs,  some  like  Back- 
street Girl  —  very  interest- 
ing, most  not. 

But  with  the  Stones  going 
in  more  and  more  for  elec- 
tronic music  and  the  Beatles 
off  drugs  and  turned  more 
and  more  on  to  Indian  phi- 
losophy, we  can  only  expect 
music  to  go  further  into 
those  directions. 

That  loose  prediction  is 
the  only  kind  that's  safe  to 
make,  so  changeable  is  the 
popular  music  scene  right 
now. 
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Sam  the  Record  Man 
347  Yonge  St. 
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178  Victoria  St. 
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All  the  warmth,  wit 
and  wackin  ess 
of  that  great 
stage  hit! 
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PETER  FONDA 
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STRASBERG 
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Set  "THE  TRIP"  from  Ih*  beginning' 

At  7.00  &  9.00  p.m. 
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Everybody  does  it- 
but nobody  is 
famous  font 


"A  GUIDE  FOR 
THE  MARRIED  MAN 


WALTER  INEER 
MATTHAU  STEVENS 

At  7:20  .  9:20  I 


C7"  CINEMA 


Let's  Go  Stop  It! 


Chandler  Davis  is  at  present  associate 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics of  the  University  of  Toronto,  was 
an  organiser  of  the  first  International 
Teach-in,  and  has  been  actively  invol- 
ved in  protesting  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
with  several  groups. 


By  CHANDLER  DAVIS 

I  thought  we  had  already 
told  them.  We  DID  tell  them. 
In  February  1966,  Northrop 
Frye,  George  Grant,  Donald 
Creighton,  and  several  hun- 
dred professors,  students, 
and  others  made  representa- 
tions to  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr. 
Martin. 

We  told  them,  what  they 
knew,  that  the  US  forces  are 
fighting  on  the  side  of  an  oli- 
garchical regime  at  Saigon, 
with  almost  no  support  a- 
mong  the  general  populat- 
ion, against  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  which  even  the 
US  admits  has  broad  popul- 
ar support.  As  the  US  mili- 
tary has  said,  the  only  way 
to  destroy  this  popular  force 
is  "to  destroy  the  Viet-Cong 
infrastructure".  That  means 
the  destruction  of  the  very 
fabric  of  Vietnamese  socie- 
ty: the  saturation  napalm 
bombing  of  peasant  villages, 
the  shifting  of  peasants  from 
their  homes  to  internment 
camps,  the  burning  and  pois- 
oning of  the  crops  the  pea- 
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sants  depend  on.  .  .  .  If  our 
choice  in  Vietnam  is  between 
genocide  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  how  can 
we. choose  genocide? 

We  also  submitted  that 

. .  Jo  this  moment  the  Par- 
liament and  Government  of 
Canada  have  not  spoken  or 
acted  decisively. 

The  Government  challeng- 
ed that.  They  assured  us  they 
were  taking  all  sorts  of  act- 
ions dependent  for  their  ef- 
fectiveness upon  absolute 
secrecy.  Whatever  those  may 
have  been,  they  don't  seem 
to  have  been  much  more  ef- 
fective secret  than  public. 

We  made  several  suggest- 
ions. One  —  that  Canada  call 
publicly  for  ending  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
—  has  been  followed  by  Mr. 
Martin  almost  two  years  lat- 
er. Another  was  as  follows: 

Withdraw  permission  for 
Canadian  firms  to  export  any 
arms  or  material,  such  as 
Caribou  aircraft,  helicopter 
parts  and  electronic  equip- 
ment, to  the  United  States  or 
other  countries  to  be  used 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  got  no  answer  to  that 
one. 

Last  winter  we  tried  again. 
The  tone  of  our  petitions, 
some  said,  was  loftier,  in 
that  the  signers  included  no 
notorious  student  radicals 
and  indeed  were  All  Faculty. 
Letters  went  to  Messrs  Pear- 
son and  Martin  from  U  of  T 
(370  faculty  signatures), 
from  UBC  (350),  from  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan 
(175),  from  Queen's  (170). 
and  —  note  well  —  200  from 
I'Universite'  Laval. 

.  .  .  Nous  voulons  rappeler 
au  gouvernment  du  Canada 
que,  dans  ces  conditions,  not- 
re  pays  ne  peut  contribuer 
a  I'armanent  des  belliger- 
ants  .  .  .  Nous  sommes  ef- 
frayes  par  I'influence  politi- 
que des  generaux,  nous  som- 
mes epouvantes  par  I'effica- 
cite'  des  teurs  a  la  chain e. 
nous  sommes  ecoeures  par  le 
napalm  sur  les  enfants. 

The  wording  varied  bet- 
ween the  five  letters,  but  all 
attacked  the  Canadian  arms 
shipments  to  the  US.  And 
each  letter  with  hundreds  ot 
faculty  signatures  —  well  ov- 
er a  thousand  in  all. 

This  time  the  Prime  Minis 
ter  not  only  received  our  de- 
legation, he  gave  us  a  care- 
ful written  answer,  which 
was  printed  in  full  in  the 
Globe  Mail.  He  told  us  that 
the  imposition  of  an  embar- 
go on  the  export  of  military 
equipment  to  the  USA,  and 
concomitant  termination  of 
the  Production  Sharing  Ag- 
reements, would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  which 
could  contemplate  with  eq- 
uanimity. 

Who  asked  him  to  contem- 
plate it  with  equanimity? 
The  question  was  whether  to 
DO  it.  What's  to  stop  him? 
He  explained  that  the  USA  is 
...  a  natural  source  for 
much  of  our  defence  equip- 
ment. The  US/Canadian  pro- 
duction sharing  arrange- 
ments enable  the  Canadian 
Government  to  acquire  from 


the  USA  a  great  deal  of  the 
nation's  essential  defence 
equipment  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting  us  to  offset 
the  resulting  drain  on  the 
economy  by  reciprocal  sales 
to  USA.  Under  these  agree- 
ments, Canadian  industry  is 
able  to  participate  competi- 
tively .... 

This  sounds  as  if  he  didn't 
know  that  the  Pentagon  has 
killed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Vietnamese  children,  has  poi- 
soned crops  and  bombed 
dikes,  has  levelled  thousands 
of  villages.  But  everyone 
knows,  and  we  had  just  re- 
minded him.  The  reply  we 
got  was  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities for  profit,  of  econo- 
mies to  be  realized! 

Actually,  if  the  Defence 
Production  Sharing  Agree- 
ments were  terminated,  Ca- 
nada could  offset  the  result- 
ing loss  of  weapon  contracts 
by  producing  peaceful  goods 
which  are  now  imported.  It's 
not  clear  that  it  would  cost 
the  country,  or  any  industry, 
any  hardship  at  all.  A  little 
imaginative  planning  might 
turn  it  to  an  asset.  But  that's 
secondary.  A  man  wants  a 
gun  from  you  to  commit 
murder  with,  you  may  be  ab- 
le to  answer  without  consid- 
ering his  price.  You  may  just 
refuse. 

We  told  the  Government 
plainly,  they  acknowledged 
they  heard,  and  look  at  the 
answer  they  gave  us. 

It  can't  be  because  we 
didn't  use  our  serene  and 
dignified  academic  voices. 
Maybe  it's  because  we  did. 
Maybe  the  voice  of  reason 
and  humanity  at  this  point 
can't  be  serene.  Maybe  too 
decorous  a  critic  is  easily  dis- 
missed, for  he  will  never 
rock  the  boat. 

I  suspect  we  need  to  find 
new  language.  Not  because 
what  we  said  last  year  was 
wrong,  but  because  it  was 
right.  It  is  enough  to  have  of- 
fered sound  counsel  in  vain. 
We  MUST  have  gone  about 
saying  it  badly,  otherwise 
how  could  Mr.  Pearson  have 
thought  he  was  answering 
us,  when  we  were  speaking 
of  blood  and  he  was  speak- 
ing of  dollars? 

This  time,  let's  try  it  dif- 
ferently. Let's  rock  the  boat 
a  bit. 

Let's  more  of  us  speak  out. 

Let's  address  ourselves, 
not  only  to  Presidents  and 
Prime  Ministers  who  are  for- 
mally responsible,  but  to  all 
the  thousands  who  authorize 
and  carry  out  the  shipment 
of  aircraft,  bomb  casings, 
and  green  berets. 

And  let's  speak  —  how? 
Leaflets?  Resolutions  at  un- 
ion meetings?  Delegations  to 
corporation  executives  or  to 
Mr.  Pearson?  Picket  signs? 
Sit-ins?  Maybe  all  of  these; 
maybe  other  ways  we  haven't 
thought  of  yet.  Somehow  our 
language  has  to  do  more 
than  describe  the  world 
justly,  it  has  to  work  upon 
it. 

The  Caribou  aircraft  are 
still  going  from  Toronto  to 
Vietnam,  the  polystyrene  is 
still  being  shipped  from  Ca- 
nadian plants  for  the  prepa- 
rations of  napalm.  Let's  go 
stop  it. 


HENRY  TARVAINFN 


The  SAC  circus  and  the  draft 


Near  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1966  I  was 
in  a  large  Cuban  hospital  in  Havana  under 
treatment  for  kidney  stones;  sitting  oppo- 
site me  one  afternoon  in  the  lounge,  dressed 
in  the  same  hospital  pyjamas  as  myself,  was 
a  young  man  in  his  late  twenties  quietly 
smoking  a  cigarette,  seemingly  oblivious  to 
the  other  patients  and  nurses  who  provided 
a  steady  stream  of  traffic  through  the 
lounge.  His  face  was  almost  completely 
bound  by  bandages,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out  there  was  only  one  eye  which  was 
at  all  operative;  his  left  arm  was  in  a  sling. 

As  I  was  out  of  cigarettes,  I  asked  him 
for  one;  he  was  interested  in  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  Cuban  and  asked  if  there  was. 
anything  he  could  do  to  make  my  stay  in 
the  hospital  more  comfortable  as  I  spoke 
no  Spanish.  It  was  time  for  my  enema,  so 
we  couldn't  pursue  the  conversation  any 
further;  walking  down  the  corridor  the 
nurse  informed  me  that  the  young  man  was 
a  hero  of  the  Cuban  revolution.  The  mess 
of  his  face  and  limp  arm  was  due  to  subse- 
quent action  defending  his  country  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  by  Cuban  mercenaries 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  day  we  met  again;  he  spoke  to 
me  of  his  country  and  his  people,  a  gentle 
man  who  bore  little  malice  towards  anyone; 
he  had  pacifist  tendencies,  yet  he  was  ready 
to  fight  if  necessary  —  part  of  his  family 
had  been  killed  by  Batista's  henchmen;  the 
rest  by  an  American  bomb  prior  to  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  —  yet  there  was  little  hate.  He  sym- 
pathized with  the  many  thousands  of  Cu- 
bans who  were  leaving  Castro's  Cuba  and 
hoped  they  would  be  happier  where  they 
were  going;  he  was  sad  rather  than  angy 
that  hundreds  of  his  countrymen  had  re- 
turned at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  to  attack  Cuba. 
He  didn't  like  fighting,  but  he  fought. 

His  views  were  not  unusual,  as  most  of 
the  Cubans  I  spoke  with  had  expressed  sim- 
ilar sentiments.  He  like  many  other  Cubans, 
also  had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion for  the  people  of  Vietnam;  they  had 
suffered  from  the  same  enemy. 

The  day  I  left  the  hospital  we  had  become 
friends;  he  wished  me  luck  and  I  said  that 
we  would  probably  meet  again  if  he  were 
to  come  to  Canada,  or  I  to  Cuba  in  the  fu- 
ture; he  smiled  and  said  perhaps  but  he  had 
already  volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam  as  a 
volunteer  if  Cuban  troops  were  invited  .  .  . 

During  the  course  of  my  stay  in  Cuba  the 
story  was  the  same  —  nearly  all  the  young 
men  were  preparing  themselves  to  go  to 
Vietnam  should  they  be  invited  by  the  Viet- 
namese; many  of  them  had  become  friends 
of  mine  during  the  warm  summer  evenings 
in  beautiful  Havana.  We  had  sipped  coffee 
in  the  cafes,  flirted  on  the  broad  prome- 
nades with  the  senoritas,  and  talked  idly  on 
Ihe  palmed  beaches  until  sunrise,  trying  not 
to  think  about  Vietnam,  Guantanamo,  or  the 
American  battleship  which  cruised  off  the 
horizon  every  day. 

It  was  then  that  the  United  States  became 
a  very  personal  and  immediate  concept  to 

me  if  these  young  men  went  to  Vietnam. 

or  if  there  was  to  be  another  attack  on  Cuba 
from  the  United  States,  I  would  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  would  be  killing 
friends  of  mine  .  .  . 

I  was  .reminded  of  the  Youth  Festival  in 
Helsinki  in  1962;  I  had  been  hitch-hiking 
through  Europe  and  happened  to  be  in  Fin- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Festival  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Americans  as  a 
Communist  propaganda  show.  Among  the 
friends  I  had  made  there  were  some  Span- 
ish students  who  had  travelled  from  Madrid 
to  the  Festival  against  the  explicit  orders  of 
Franco.  They  were  a  frightened  and  cautious 
group,  fearing  that  the  Spanish  authorities 
would  discover  their  presence  in  Helsinki. 

Two  years  later  in  Canada  I  was  informed 
by  three  different  sources  who  had  visited 
Spain  that  some  of  them  had  been  executed 
for  their  visit,  and  others  imprisoned 

Many  years  ago  my  uncle  had  fought 
against  Franco  in  the  International  Brigade 
during  the  Spanish  civil  war,  a  war  which 
Hemmingway,  Norman  Bethune  and  Pete 
Seeger  have  romanticized  and  given  us  the 
proper  liberal  sentiments  -  yet  m  the  early 
sixties  Franco  was  still  killing  people,  and 


some  of  them  happened  to  be  friends  of 
mine;  again  a  political  problem  had  become 
a  personal  sorrow  for  me.  Facts,  figures, 
and  political  concepts  became  secondary  to 
the  reality  of  a  friend's  death. 

That  same  summer  I  visited  Auswitch, 
preserved  today  as  a  museum  in  Poland;  I 
spent  a  day  walking  among  the  barracks 
and  through  the  barren  muddy  paths  which 
had  seen  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
people.  I  tried  to  understand,  but  got  vio- 
lently ill  before  the  day  was  over  and  stop- 
ped trying.  None  of  my  friends  or  relatives 
were  in  the  camps,  but  there  are  many  Jews 
in  Toronto,  some  of  who  remember  .  .  .  ask 
them  where  they  derived  their  political  con- 
sciousness from. 

Remember  Selma?  Two  years  ago  when 
thousands  were  marching  in  Toronto,  sit- 
ting on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate,  it  was  easy  to  be  as  out- 
raged as  hell,  to  sing  the  songs;  half  of  the 
students  in  Toronto  sounded  like  they  want- 
ed to  "go  South  and  work  for  SNCC".  Many 
did,  working  in  the  movement  until  the 
days  of  Black  Power;  they  often  faced  death 
together;  they  all  remembered  the  little 
girls  in  Birmingham,  Jimmy  Lee  Jackson, 
Chaney,  Goodman,  Schwerner  .  .  .  ask  them 
where  they  derived  their  political  activism 
from. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  of  a 
girl  I  had  met  in  Jackson  Mississippi  who 
had  been  arrested  and  beaten  up;  the  same 
summer  (1966)  I  met  her,  I  had  been  in 
Atlanta  when  Stokely  Carmichael  was  ar- 
rested for  inciting  the  riot  which  had  begun 
when  a  white  cop  had  shot  a  black  man  sus- 
pected of  car  theft.  Now  everyone  wants  to 
get  Stokely's  neck  for  his  speeches  in  Cuba, 
and  his  open  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  (Communists  to  some).  Where  are 
the  good  ol'  days  of  civil  rights  and  freedom 
songs?  What  does  the  black  man  want? 

What  does  any  man  want?  The  right  to 
determine  the  course  of  his  own  life  per- 
haps. 

These  thoughts  were  running  through  my 
head  Wednesday  night  as  I  listened  to  the 
SAC  debate  on  the  draft  resistance  program- 
me (see  the  Varsity  news  reports).  Shortly 
after  I  came  in  to  the  meeting,  one  fellow 
had  finished  an  impassioned  plea  to  Coun 
cil  to  defeat  the  bill;  shortly  after  he  had 
finished  he  was  making  sure  that  one  of 
the  reporters  from  the  daily  papers  had  his 
name  spelled  right,  while  a  fellow  Council 
member  was  making  an  equally  impassion- 
ed plea  to  support  the  motion;  I  guess  he 
had  nothing  more  to  learn  from  the  debate. 

A  photographer  walked  around  taking 
pictures;  the  Speaker  of  the  Council  was 
being  hassled  by  procedural  motions;  a 
group  of  nervous  girls  in  one  corner  who 
never  spoke  pounded  the  table  loudly  after 
each  put-down  of  the  draft  dodgers.  It  was 
all  very  macabre,  for  this  was  no  ordinary 
resolution  and  no  ordinary  debate. 

I  suppose  one  could  expect  a  good  deal 
of  pompous  nonsense  and  moral  self-right- 
eousness in  council  meetings  —  on  most  is- 
sues; Wednesday  night,  however,  the  SAC 
was  in  a  position  to  do  something  quite 
concrete  in  terms  of  saving  human  lives,  for 
the  issue  involved  was  not  a  mere  con- 
demnation or  approval  of  the  Vietnamese 
war,  but  a  concrete  expression  of  support 
for  the  draft  resistance  programme  — even- 
tually leading  to  money  donations  perhaps. 

As  all  the  issues  I  have  mentioned  here 
are  personal  ones  to  me  because  of  friend- 
ship, so  too  was  the  issue  before  council. 
The  implications  of  the  war  come  closer  to 
home  every  day  as  thousands  of  draft  dodg- 
ers leave  their  homes  to  come  to  Canada; 
during  the  last  few  months  a  few  of  these 
"cowards"  and  "traitors"  have  stayed  in  my 
home  until  they  could  locate  elsewhere; 
many  have  become  my  friends.  Many  are 
alive  and  free  today  because  they  heard  of 
the  alternatives  offered  by  the  Anti-Draft 
programme. 

To  me  most  of  the  grey  shadings  of  the 
issue  had  become  black  and  white;  regard- 


less of  the  senseless  talk  of  "representative"  and  "indivi- 
dual  in  defining  their  right  to  vote  as  they  wished-  the  real 
issue  was  one  of  life  and  death;  one  alternative  offers  death 
imprisonment  or  killing  people  you  don't  want  to  kill  and 
the  other  offers  life  in  Canada. 

Any  attempt  to  judge  these  men  is  both  morally  au- 
thoritarian and  presumptuous;  to  deny  them  an  opportu- 
nity by  not  supporting  the  motion  before  Council,  because 
ot  a  vague  distinction  between  representative  and  indivi- 
dual  is  less  than  moral. 

The  debate  might  have  been  more  serious  if  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  piled  up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
young  men  who  are  now  dead  because  they  never  heard 
of  the  Anti-Draft  programme  ...  but  I  suppose  this  is  going 
too  far  —  except  that  I  remember  that  one  frightening  mi 
ment  when  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  motion  defeated 
Ihe  room  exploded  in  a  roar  of  table  thumping,  victorious 
eyes  gleaming,  girls  giggling  louder  than  ever  members 
winking  at  each  other.  It  was  all  very  virile  and  triumphant. 

Tom  Faulkner  who  supported  the  motion  —  and  reveal- 
ed himself  a  person  of  quiet  and  dignified  integrity  in  his 
behefs,  sat  quietly  as  the  crowd  cheered.  His  was  the  reac- 
tion I  would  have  expected  from  everybody  —  even  those 
who  had  won.  The  issue  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  serious  to 
cheer  about.  Yet  the  winning  side  traditionally  cheers  I 
suppose  ... 

I  went  home  and  told  one  of  the  draft  resisters  stavino 
at  my  house  that  they  had  cheered  when  the  bill  was"  de- 
feated. He  continued  watching  the  late  show  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

I  do  not  wish  or  hope  to  misrepresent  the  precise  mo- 
tives of  those  members  of  Council  who  voted  against  the 
proposal;  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  went  into 
their  decisions,  for  they  are  all  honorable  men.  Many,  I  am 
certain,  would  have  gladly  shown  their  humanitariani'sm  in 
1956  when  Hungarian  refugees  were  seeking  to  emigrate  to 
Canada;  some  said  that  they  would  gladly  write  personal 
cheques  to  the  draft  resisters  organization  although  it  was 
a  different  matter  now  that  they  were  representatives  ol 
students  and  could  not  vote  as  thinking,  feeling  individuals. 
They  had  many  reasons. 
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NOTICE 


TO  ALL  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
CAMPUS  CLUBS 

Pursuant  to  bylaw  XIX  of  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  please  TAKE  NOTE: 

Any  campus  club  or  student  organization  wishing  certification  by  the 
S.A.C.  to  qualify  for  financial  subsidization  and  other  S.A.C.  services  as 
outlined  in  the  bylaw  must  submit  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
council  a  copy  In  duplicate  of  its  current  constitution  along  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  its  executive  members. 

This  information  is  to  be  presented  at  the  S.A.C.  offices,  Main  Campus 
marked: 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE:       re:  CONSTITUTIONAL  CERTIFICATION 

ON  OR  BEFORE  OCT.  18,  1967 

J.  R,  Carlisle 
Judicial  Committee  ...  co-chairman. 


THE  U.  of  T.  COMMITTEE 
TO  END  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


THE  SPIKE  DRIVERS 

LIGHT  SHOW  AND  DANCE 
SUN.  OCT.  15  — 7:30-11:30 

STUDENTS  $1.25 

Carpenters  Hall  167  Gerrard  St. 

opposite  Allan  Gardens  at  Sherbourne. 


JAZZ 


Death,  Dearth,  Dissolution  of  Ancient  Amities 


by  jack  McCaffrey 

Last  Saturday,  the  whole 
front  page  of  the  Toronto 
Star's  entertainment  section 
announced  to  the  world  that 
JAZZ  IS  DEAD.  Ons  of  the 
musicians  enlisted  to  sup- 
port this  assertion  (which 
is  so  stupid  that  I  wouldn't 
waste  energy  refuting  it) 
was  Ray  Bryant. 

After  having  listened  to 
some  of  the  records  on 
which  pianist  Bryant  (now 
appearing  at  the  Town 
Tavern)  demonstrated  sub- 
stantial talent,  I  found  it  in- 
credible that  he  would  ag- 
ree with  that  preposterous 
statement.  Bryant  has  play- 
ed with  some  of  the  great- 
est jazz  musicians,  including 
Miles  Davis,  Sonny  Rollins, 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  Coleman 
Hawkins.  On  WORKTIME. 
a  great  jazz  record  by  Rol- 
lins, Bryant  plays  beautiful- 
ly conceived,  precisely  art- 
iculated lines  which  have  the 
clarity  and  brilliance  of  fine 
cut  crystal. 

On  SOUL,  by  Coleman 
Hawkins,  he  plays  a  blues 
solo  which  is  as  earthy,  fun- 
ky, and  down-home  as  any- 
one could  get;  yet,  he  avoids 
sounding  contrived  and  af- 
fected. 


And  on  ALONE  WITH 
THE  BLUES,  Bryant  reveals 
a  talent  that  is  truly  rare 
among  modern  jazz  pianists 
—  the  ability  to  create  solo 
music  which  is  completely 
self-sustaining.  The  music  is 
relaxed,  lyrical,  and  richly 
coloured  with  the  blues. 
Bryant  combines  qualities  of 
Teddy  Wilson,  Art  Tatum, 
and  Bud  Powell,  and  blends 
them  with  a  deep  blues  feel- 
ing to  define  his  own  unique 
wav  of  playing. 

Yet  at  the  Town  this  week, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
Ray  Bryant  who  shone  on 
the  recordings  of  a  few  years 
ago.  He  began  the  set  with  a 
sort  of  rock-funk  thing  which 
sounded,  not  earthy,  but 
merely  corny.  Following  this 
were  "Green  Dolphin  Street" 
(a  tune  which  has  been  ab- 
solutely bludgeoned  to  death 
by  thousands  of  musicians  in 
the  last  few  years),  and 
"Ode  To  Billy  Joe",  which 
Bryant  has  recently  record- 
ed in  the  hope  of  cashing  in 
on  a  hit. 

Following  this,  we  left,  be- 
cause it  was  just  too  sad  to 
have  to  listen  to  a  man  who 
was  once  a  fine  musician 
playing  garbage  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  few  more  bucks. 

Now,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  a  musician  play- 


ing pop  tunes  —  but  does  he 
have  to  play  this  music  so 
badly?  "Ode  to  Billie  Joe" 
is  a  blues,  and  a  good  jazz 
musician  with  roots  as  deep 
in  the  blues  as  Bryant's 
could  play  music  of  real  sub- 
stance within  the  frame- 
work of  pop  tunes  like  this. 
But  instead  of  exploiting  the 
possibilities  of  the  piece, 
Bryant  just  falls  back  on  the 
funky  cliches  and  the  stale 
old  r  and  b  devices  of  a  few 
years  ago,  and  makes  no  ef- 
fort to  give  the  music  an  ori- 
ginal, thoughtful  treatment. 

Furthermore,  his  trio  is 
severly  punished  by  a  drum- 
mer who  simply  has  no  place 
in  a  jazz  group.  Sitting  rigid- 
ly behind  his  drums,  with  an 
expression  of  glazed  stupid- 
ity on  his  immobile  (perhaps 
dead?)  features,  this  man 
plays  with  all  the  precision, 
imagination,  and  swinging 
flexibility  of  a  broken  met- 
ronome. The  ill-timed  crash- 
ing of  his  cymbals  frequent- 
ly drowns  out  Bryant's  lines, 
which  are  rather  muddled 
and  mindless  anyway. 

How  could  Ray  Bryant 
sink  so  low?  Unfortunately, 
like  some  other  jazz  musici- 
ans, he  suffers  from  the  mis- 
conception that  playing  pop 
music  badly  is  the  key  to 
popularity  and  economic  suc- 


cess. Some  of  his  recent  pop- 
jazz  records  have  sold  well, 
he  says.  Yes  but  where  are 
the  crowds?  Not  in  the  club. 
Tuesday  night,  there  were 
only  a  few  people  present 
and  these  actually  seemed 
to  want  to  hear  some  real 
music  (a  real  rarity  at  the 
Town);  nevertheless,  Bryant 
laboured  away  at  his  Pseudo- 
funky  claptrap  ,as  if  he  real- 
ly believed  he  were  captivia- 
ting  the  masses.  All  he  did 
was  alienate  his  real  fans. 

Of  course,  it  is  truly  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  living  playing 
uncompromising  jazz.  Miles 
Davis  and  Sonny  Rollins  do 
it.  Coltrane  did  it.  But  only 
musicians  of  the  greatest 
stature  can  succeed  in  this 
way,  for  there  isn't  enough 
appreciation  of  good  jazz  to 
support  all  the  musicians 
who  are  out  there  scuffling 

And  so,  many  musicians 
try  to  ape  the  commercial 
success  of  Jimmy  Smith  and 
Ramsey  Lewis.  Unfortunat- 
ely, the  nation  really  isn't 
clamouring  to  hear  "jazz" 
versions  of  pop  tunes  which 
have  already  been  overex- 
posed in  the  media. 

In  spite  of  all  their  at- 
tempts to  cash  in  on  the  ne- 
bulous market  lying  between 
"pure"  pop  music  and  "pure" 
jazz  by  trying  repeatedly  to 


create  "hit"  records,  jazz 
musicians  and  record  com- 
panies are  inevitably  doom- 
ed to  fail.  Blind  N.  Wayne 
Smith,  a  great  but  little- 
known  blues  musician  and 
musical  commentator  ex- 
plains the  problem: 

"Now  you  take  your  aver 
age  pop-rock  fan;  now  if  he 
has  already  heard  "Ode  to 
Billie  Joe"  by  Bobbie  Gen- 
try, now  he  ain't  going  to  be 
interested  in  hearing  another 
version  by  Ray  Bryant  any- 
way; and  your  typical  jazz 
lover,  now  he'll  want  to  hear 
Ray  doing  what  he  used  to 
be  known  for  —  playing  his 
own  personal  jazz  as  well  as 
he  can.  It's  the  same  with  all 
them  Blue  Note  records  — 
your  average  pop-rock  fol- 
lower never  heard  of  Blue 
Note  or  Lee  Morgan  or  Her- 
bie  Hancock  anyway;  and 
them  folks  what  like  jazz, 
they'll  only  be  disappointed 
in  their  favourite  musicians 
for  squandering  their  tal- 
ent." 

The  only  solution  to  this 
problem  is  that  each  musi- 
cian must  play  his  own  mu- 
sic truly  and  well.  Otherwise 
he  will  end  up  in  a  no  man's 
land.  And  that  is  where  Ray 
Bryant  has  been  heading  foi 
several  years  now. 


0  Again 

During  the  editing  of  last 
week's  review,  considerable 
controversy  arose  over  the 
Story  of  O  by  Pauline  Reage 
reviewed  by  Katherin  Col- 
lins. Without  wishing  to  con- 
tradict, or  diminish  Miss  Col- 
lins' review  in  any  way,  the 
editors  felt  it  would  be 
worth  white  to  publish  sev- 
eral short  comments  on  the 
novel  by  male  readers  of  the 
book.  Following  are  com- 
ments by  Donald  Crowe, 
Henry  Tarvainen,  and  Gra- 
ham Fraser. 


Not  a  woman 

Fellatio,  anal  intercourse, 
flagellation.  I'm  sure  that  a 
purely  voyeuristic  interest 
in  such  fun  ceased  for  nearly 
everyone  other  than  engi- 
neers and  JCR  virgins  at 
around  the  age  sixteen.  So 
I  don't  quite  understand 
why  so  many  American  re- 
viewers have  gone  to  such 
pains  to  justify  the  "erotic" 
content  of  The  Story  of  O 
as  being  far  above  the  level 
of  mere  pornography;  it  is 
neither  above  nor  below. 
For  pornography  is  dead  to 
literature  and  is  hiding  only 
in  the  realm  of  graphic  pho- 
tography. 


review 


It's  all  been  done,  said 
and  written  before.  No  apo- 
logies necessary,  thank  you. 
Any  consideration  of  a  book 
on  simply  its  pornographic 
aspects  is  irrelevant.  The 
Story  of  O,  however,  gives 
us  enough  to  think  about 
without  focussing  solely  on 
the  heroine's  sexual  activ- 
ities. 

Because  her  experiences 
are  only  the  means  to  a 
highly  desired  end  —  com- 
plete physical  and  psycholog- 
ical bondage  to  her  lover. 
Her  motivation  supplies  the 
interest,  the  means  supply 
the  "pornography"  (absolu- 
tely no  "offensive"  language 
here  —  I  suspect  a  bad  trans- 
lation). 

L'Hlstoire  d'O  was  written 
in  1954.  All  right,  so  maybe 
the  author  was  still  hung 
up  with  Sartre's  maxim  con- 
cerning man's  condemation 
to  freedom.  And  in  the  face 
of  a  progressive  feminine 
cult  she  probably  found 
reactionary  solace  in  her 
return  to  the  position  of  a 
medieval  Catholic  chattel.  So 
what?  The  Story  of  O  is  total 
ly  unsuccessful,  simply  be- 
cause Pauline  Reage  was  not 
woman  enough  to  exhaust 
the  intellectual  aspects  of 
the  problems  presented.  She 
exhausts  the  physical  as 
pects  quite  admirably. 


So  women  want  to  be 
dominated,  put  irrevocably 
in  their  place.  Fine.  But 
Pauline  Reage,  or  O,  losoi 
completely  her  cherished 
femininity.  She  cops  out  of 
womanhood,  from  maternal 
instinct  to  genuine  sexual 
pleasure.  Granted,  she  does 
enjoy  the  freedom  to  be 
thoroughly  carnal  with  a 
variety  of  partners,  but  I've 
yet  to  hear  of  a  woman  hav- 
ing an  anal  orgasm  and  it 
seems  that  O  has  only  the 
anticipation  of  one  to  sustain 
her  through  half  the  book. 

Pauline  Reage  remains  an 
unkown  figure.  So  much  so 
that  the  preface  has  to 
argue  (with  evidence  from 
the  book  itself)  to  prove  that 
Reage  is  indeed  a  woman.  I 
prefer  another  view.  I  be 
lieve  that  the  writer  of  The 
Story  of  O  was  a  queer  who 
underwent  a  slight  opera- 
tion. That  would  explain  a 
lot  of  things. 

D.  C. 


The  girl  next  door 

The  Story  of  O  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  simple,  bleak  and 
uncompromising  narration 
which  can  be  seen  as  the  lo- 
gical extension  and  conclu- 
sion of  many  male-female  re- 
lationships. The  complete 
and  willing  subjugation  of 
O  to  her  lover  parallels  ma- 
ny  everyday  relationships, 


although  they  are  not  acted 
out  in  the  stark  extremety 
of  0  . . . 

H.  T. 


de  Sadion  Nun 

One  of  the  most  obvious 
things  about  O  is  the  strik- 
ing monastic  parallel; 
Reage's  O  surrenders  body 
and  soul — not  to  the  tran- 
scendent Body  of  Christ,  but 
to  the  almost  equally  mystic 
Body  of  Man.  The  antithesis 
of  everything  that  feminism, 
and  emancipation  stands  for, 
The  Story — like  the  religious 
orders — represents  the  total 
enslavement  of  Woman. 
Reading  it,  I  thought  of  an 
attractive  young  nun  I  knew 
once — who  glowed  and  ra- 
diated her  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting herself  to  the  regime 
of  The  Order.  Her  mission 
and  O's  strikes  one  as  al- 
most identical;  the  mystique 
of  virginity  on  the  one  hand 
and  prostitution  on  the  other 
involve  the  same  glorifica- 
tion of  physical  sacrifice. 
Even  the  physical  spiritua- 
lism is  interchangeable;  fel- 
latio-communion, the  habit, 
the  ring, — all  underline  the 
negation  of  feminine  free- 
dom, and  the  incarnation  of 
sacrifice:  the  traditional, 
Victorian  role  of  Woman 
that  we  still  see  women  try- 
ing to  emancipate  themselves 
from. 

G.  F. 


Professor  C.  B.  Macpherson  (stoi 
investigated  the  quality  of  teacl 
of  Arts  and  Science. 


BOOKS 


[acpherson  Report 
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might  be  described  as  an 
extermely  clear  diagram  of 
the  workings  of  a  good 
strong  thresher,  able  to  se- 
parate chaff  from  wheat 
eight  hours  a  day  seven  days 
a  week.  So  much  clarity, 
energy,  and  sheer  steady 
work  stir  an  admiration  as 
deep  as  it  is  reluctant.  Re- 
luctant because  the  Report 
generates  a  vague  malaise 
somewhat  like  that  malaise 
generated  by  reading  Maihew 
Arnold  and  Henry  Miller  on 
the  same  day.  Only  a  close 
search  finds  the  objective 
correlative  for  this  malaise 
Like  mice  in  a  Spanish 
peanut  machine,  two  oppos- 
ing schools  of  thought  scut- 
tle about  under  the  even 
swing  of  the  Report's  prose. 
On  one  hand  there  are  a 
number  of  proposals  which 
by  cutting  down  on  lectures 
lecture  oriented  exams  and 
meaningless  tutorials,  at- 
tempt to  give  independent 
study  a  place  in  the  univer- 
sity. From  this  English  uni 
versity  tradition  they  pro- 
pose an  answer  to  student 
needs.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
posals which,  if  carried  out, 
would  deprive  the  colleges 
of  the  right  to  hire,  pay, 
promote,  or  fire,  their  pro- 
fessors. 
It  is  a  somewhat  tentative 


theory  of  this  review  that, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
elements  feed  the  American 
imagination,  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  American  synthesis 
of  them  feeds  the  Canadian 
imagination.  The  Uof  T  and 
its  reform  is  a  case  in  point. 
For  years  now  huge  struc- 
tures have  sprung  up  down 
south  of  the  border.  At  pres- 
ent their  variously  experien- 
ced defects  are  feeding  the 
American  imagination.  But 
the  U  of  T,  like  an  aging 
foolish  beauty  now  wants  to 
have  one  of  those  unlined 
but  streamlined  faces,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  sixties 
respect  the  lines  of  age  and 
experience,  not  the  scars  of 
face  lifting. 

It  is  perhaps  clear  now 
what  was  meant  by  the  sta- 
tement that  two  schools  of 
thought  are  scrabbling  about 
in  the  Report.  On  one  hand 
we  have  institutional  chan- 
ges to  give  the  individual 
time  for  individual  effort; 
on  the  other  hand  we  have 
institutional  changes  to  erect 
a  faceless  society  in  which 


— ... 


in9}  and  some  of  his  committee  who 
'9  and  other  problems  in  the  Faculty 


the  possession  of  a  face 
would  be  as  useless,  need- 
less and  weird  as  a  Greek 
tragedy  mask  for  Wilry  Lo- 
man.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
such  a  university  and  such 
a  society.  It  is  also  easy  to 
imagine  how  far  from  such 
a  university  everyone  would 
live.  Everyone  would  need 
help  to  come  in  for  the  day 
and  the  tax  to  support  the 
necessary  loans  would  break 
societies  back.  Fight  The 
Fare  Increase.  Learn.  How 
to  vote  Follow,  your  own 
leader  leader. 

The  following  statement  :s 
a  fragmentary  voice  from  an- 
other drawer  but  necessarily 
the  opinion  of  this  review. 

There  is  a  tangled  pile  of 
letters,  telephone  books  (sky 
high  what  ?  can  fly) ,  old 
newspapers,  scraps  of 
poems,  Blake  engravings  and 
Chinese  tea  holders  on 
desk.  On  that  same  desk  re- 
views of  "Undergraduate  In- 
struction in  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, University  of  Toronto 
1967"  have  made  sporadic 
appearances  and  then  disap- 


peared like  television  shows 
that  didn't  make  their  rat- 
ng.  This  particular  review 
believes  it  to  be  significant 
that  each  new  attempt  to  as- 
sess the  Undergraduate  etc. 
involves  a  long  tangled 
search  for  the  book  among 
the  articles  of  daily  life,  a 
search  that  is  always  unsuc- 
cessful. Though  flowers  ap- 
pear suddenly  on  the  desk, 
splashing  reminiscences  of 
the  sungod  over  steel  shin- 
ing stolen  spoons,  this  book 
is  always  in  a  bookshelf  in 
another  room.  The  smell  of 
the  crysanthemums  drifts 
over,  the  mind  turns  off  and 
begins  to  float  and  curl  like 
smoke  from  burnt  fire,  burnt 
leaves.  A  hasty  sniff  of  the 
Macpherson  Report  sets  at 
least  this  to  rights.  From 
first  grade  to  last  breath  the 
smell  of  new  textbooks  will 
have  that  Eye  of  Mondor  ef- 
fect and  you  may  tell  your 
children  someone  said  so. 

Freezing  in  soul  the  great 
audience  of  this  review's  opi- 
nions looks  to  you,  above 
average  reader,  and  says! 


Canadian  Art  Books 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 

E.  Kilboum.  Great  Canadian  Painting, 
McClelland,  1966,  128  pages,  $4.95. 

Despite  sour  grapes  in  advance  from  the 
grapevine,  Kilbourn's  Great  Canadian  Paint- 
ing has  turned  out  to  be  a  fairly  good  in- 
troductory text  to  the  last  hundred  years  of 
Canadian  art.  The  book  is  copiously  illustral- 
ed  by  106  plates,  some  of  them  unusual,  and 
this  will  probably  be  Kilbourn's  main  claim 
to  fame.  The  unusual  illustrations  inc'ude 
some  of  Borduas'  works  as  well  as  others. 
Town's  excellent  "Great  Seal"  (1961;  Waxer 
Col.,  Toronto)  is  shown,  a  fine  choice  as  the 
Waxer  collection  has  some  great  Canadian 
works  which  have  never  been  reproduced. 

The  text  opens  with  John  Fraser,  which 
is  not  a  bad  place  to  begin,  although  Fraser's 
work  is  not  recognized  as  being  as  novel  and 
forward-looking  as  it  actually  is.  (Look  for 
Fraser's  flattening  of  planes,  use  of  contours, 
and  heavy,  rich  color  if  you  want  to  name  a 
Canadian  "Gauguin").  However,  this  treat- 
ment of  Fraser  is  redeemed  by  the  most  un- 
derstanding mention  of  Robert  Harris  to 
date.  From  there  on,  the  text  goes  through 
the  usual  painters,  with  rather  more  com- 
ment on  the  post-1930  painters  than  may  be 
warranted  (though  it's  handy).  An  unusual 
artist  to  be  mentioned  is  Jan  G.  Wyers,  a 
Saskatchewan  semi-surrealist,  whose  work 
has  a  curious  combination  of  piimitivism 
and  sophistication.  Because  the  text  is  div- 
ided into  chapters  ("'Landscape,"  "Daily 
Life,"  "The  Cities,"  etc.),  it  is  often  repeti- 
tious. It  also  tends  to  be  overly  anecdotal. 
Furthermore,  there  is  an  incredible  over- 
emphasis on  the  cost  of  paintings:  how  many 
artists  died  bankrupt  or  rich,  how  much  pic- 
tures are  selling  for  today.  Who  is  the  author 
trying  to  convince  with  this  information? 
Does  she  really  want  us  to  visualize  Cana- 
dian painting  as  a  sharp  investment? 

Oddly  enough,  in  its  appearance,  the 
book  recalls  Life  Magazine's  publications  of 
flora,  fauna,  and  space.  Perhaps  it's  all  the 
glossy  pictures  and  the  anecdotal,  discon- 
tinuous text. 

The  McMlchael  Conservation  Collection 
of  Art.  Introd.  by  Paul  Duval.  Clarke,  Irwin, 
$5  95 

'.  This  catalogue  is  a  handy  guide  to  the 
outstanding  Robert  and  Signe  McMichael 


collection  of  Canadian  (mainly  Group  of 
Seven)  art.  There  is  an  introduction  by  Paul 
Duval,  his  usual  smooth  work.  The  fcrma- 
tion  of  the  collection  is  one  of  the  many  indi- 
cations of  a  growing  interest  in  Canadian  art 
Excellent  illustrations,  particularly  of  some 
fine  Tom  Thomsons,  and  J.  E.  H.  Macdon- 
aids.  The  collectors  were  lucky  in  getting  ab- 
solutely top  quality  work  by  their  chosen 
group.  Interestingly  enough,  there  is  an  Ar- 
thur Lismer,  "Evening  Silhouette,"  which  is 
a  sketch  for  the  large  picture  in  University 
College.  A  back  section  of  the  text  illustrates 
all  the  McMichael  collection  in  snia.l  photos. 
This  feature,  which  also  appears  in  the  Nat- 
ional Gallery  catalogue,  is  very  useful  for 
quick  reference  purposes. 

K.  D.  Pepper.  Mortice.  Clarke,  Irwin 
101  pages,  $4.50. 

Kathleen  Daly  Pepper  is  an  artist  herself, 
and  so  her  account  of  Morrice  cannot  help 
but  reflect  her  own  artistic  tendencies:  both 
are  very  realistic.  The  narrative  is  at  the 
level  of  the  general  public  aged  eight,  and 
can  be  quite  unappealing  at  timei.  Every 
cliche  of  artistic  development  is  used — "He 
was  more  in  harmony  with  simple  living  .  .  . 
He  needed  periods  of  solitude  and  the  free- 
dom to  paint.  His  zest  for  art  could  not  be 
curbed." 

However,  this  is  the  only  book  on  the 
artist  so  it  has  some  value  until  superseded. 

E.  Carr.  The  House  of  All  Sorts.  Clarke, 
Irwin  Paperback,  166  pages,  $1.90. 

Emily  Carr  is  undoubtedly  Canada's  most 
lyrical  artist-writer,  and  this  book  is  one  of 
her  most  charming.  It  tells  of  her  horrible  ex- 
periences as  a  landlady.  A  second  section 
tells  of  the  wonders  of  raising  Bobtail  dogs. 

One  should  be  wary  of  certain  of  Miss 
Carr's  viewpoints.  She  was  an  old  spinster 
with  something  against  men,  probably  be- 
cause she  had  a  mean,  tyrannical  father. 
Hence,  all  the  sketches  of  men  in  this  book 
vary  between  the  child-mar.  and  the  man 
"crude,  enormous,  coarse."  Miss  Carr  im- 
mediately identifies  with  the  wives  in  any 
marriage.  Babies  are  also  often  seen  as  nas- 
ty, slobbery,  scowling  infants.  It's  all  part  of 
spinsterhood. 

There's  one  terrific  sentence:  "To  part 
from  pillow  and  blanket  is  like  bidding 
goodbye  to  all  your  relatives  suddenly  smit- 
ten with  plague." 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forword  a  book- 
let The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond ,  outlining  whot  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
□  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
/ou  a  great  deol  of  money  on  this 
purchase. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Click! 
It's  going  to 
be  a  great 
picture! 

You  can't  wait  to  see  them  all! 
All  the  beautiful  souvenirs  from 
your  marvelous  new  school. 
You're  just  dying  to  show  them 
to  all  your  friends  back  home. 
And  tell  them  what  a  fantastic 
time  you're  having.  Loaded 
with  fun  and  adventure.  And 
nothing,  but  nothing  to  rrmra 
spoil  it.  Because  you're  Ifffff 
now  using  Tampax  u™ 
tampons,  the  modern  sanitary 
protection.  They're  worn 
internally.  Tampax  tampons  are 
so  handy  to  pack.  So  easy  to 
use,  too ...  thanks  to  the  silken- 
smooth  container-applicator. 
Your  hands  never  need  touch  the 
tampon.  Nor  will  you  ever  use 
another  belt,  pin  or  pad  again. 
No  bulges,  no  odor.  Tampax 
tampons.  For  the  girl  in  the 
know.  Whether  you're  an  aspiring 
photographer  or  not! 

TAMPAX 

ttutuund 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  WORN  INTERNALLY 

HADE  ONLY  BY  CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATIOM 
LIMITED,  BARRIE.  ONTARIO 


The  Media  Group  Another 
Example  of  Belling  the  Cat 


i  One  of  the  new  campus  organizations  is 
=  the  Media  Group.  What  is  it  and  what  can 
I  it  do? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  is  a 
:  group    of    interested    and  enthusiastic 
j  people  from  Architecture  and  Fine  Art  in- 
\  volved  in  every  description  of  art  medium 
!  from   photography  and  film-making  to 
:  painting  and  designing  to  sculpture  and 
metal-work.  Before  the  idea  of  this  group 
came  into  being  the  members  were  sepa- 
rately engaged  in  their  own  art  interests, 
However,  to  achieve  anything  on  a  large 
scale  it  became  necessary  to  have  enough 
manpower  to  carry  out  their  ideas. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  let  us 
suppose  that  one  of  the  members  wishes 
to  execute  a  large  metal  scultpre.  He  in- 
lorms  the  various  members  of  the  media 
group  of  his  plans.  After  collecting  enough 
people  willing  to  help  him  undertake  his 
project,  the  next  step  would  be  to  deter- 
mine if  the  work  involves  costly  equip- 
ment. In  this  case  an  oxy-acetylene  torch 
plus  bottles  of  oxygen  and  acetylene  are 
needed.  The  Media  Group  as  a  whole 
would  then  approach  an  industry  and  ask 
for  a  donation  of  bottles  of  oxygen  and 
acetylene  or  the  use  of  an  oxy-acetylene 
torch.  Perhaps  even  various  members  of 


the  group  \vould  know  where  to  locate 
such  equipment.  In  this  way  the  sculptor 
would  be  able  to  turn  his  idea  into  a 
finished  piece  of  sculpture. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  by  this  ap- 
proach of  working  together  as  an  inter- 
ested group  of  people  towards  a  common 
goal,  the  Media  Group  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  individual  mem- 
bers on  their  own  could. 

There  are  endless  things  to  learn  and 
endless  possibilities  to  discover  and  ex- 
plore which  are  not  available  to  the  in- 
dividual. We  feel  the  Media  Group  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  towards  solving 
this  problem. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  this 
group.  Eventually  we  hope  to  involve 
O  CA.,  Danforth' Tech.,  interested  high 
school  students,  artists  in  and  around 
Toronto,  the  Music  Faculty  and  generally 
any  cross-campus  student  interested. 

Watch  for  a  group  balloon  happening  at 
Architecture  as  well  as  a  photography  ex- 
hibit with  a  new  twist. 

Anyone  interested  in  further  informa- 
tion should  contact  Bob  LaBelle  in  Archi- 
tecture or  Leslie-Ann  Thompson  in  Fine 
Art,  261-9061. 


'I  like  to 

help  people  and 
I  like  to  get  involved.' 

Rusty  Goepel,  a  London  Life  group  insurance  specialist  in  Toronto 

"Ever  since  I  can  remember 
I've  wanted  the  sort  of  job  where 
I  could  meet  people  and  help  them 
with  their  problems.  As  a 
London  Life  group  insurance  salesman, 
I  can  do  this.  I  help  Toronto 
businessmen  provide  comprehensive 
protection  for  their  employees. 
When  !  sell  a  plan  to  a 
corporate  executive  or  to  a 
small  factory  owner,  I  follow  up 
by  explaining  the  benefits  to  the 
employees.  My  Company's  servica 
is  something  they  need  and  it  is 
recognized  as  the  best  of  its  type 
in  Canada,  In  addition, 
my  work  daily  exposes  me 
to  every  facet  of  the  business  world. 
The  opportunity  to  learn  is  tremendous," 

Rusty  Goepel  graduated  in  commerce 

from  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  in  1965.  Now  with 
London  Life  in  Toronto,  he  advises 
clients  on  a  range  of  group  insurance 
benefits  including  life  insurance, 
health  coverage,  income  replacement, 
and  pension  plans.  To  iearn  more 
about  a  career  as  a  group  insurance 
specialist,  see  your  placement 
officer.  Or  write  to  the 
Personnel  Department, 
London  Life-Insurance  Co., 
London,  Ontario, 


THEATRE 


Gideon 


If  seeing  Gideon  Tuesday  night  means  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  see  Godot,  then  I  have  made  a  bad  exchange. 

This  play  by  Paddy  Chayetsky  is  renowned  to  have  been 
a  hit  on  Broadway.  If  Lou  Jacoby  and  Zero  Mostel  felt  bene 
volent,  I  imagine  they  could  give  the  play  the  pure  schmalz 
humour  it  requires. 

Pamela  Bcckwith's  production,  unfortunately,  misses 
the  nostalgia  of  the  old  world,  and  the  bite  of  the  new. 

In  the  play,  Gideon,  a  bullock-brained  farmer,  is  called 
on  by  God  in  the  austere  guise  of  a  black  angel,  to  redeem 
his  oppressed  and  paganized  brethren. 

— You  must  be  kidding,  he  replies. 

So  is  ChayeTsky.  He  tries  to  ridicule  God  by  making  Him 
a  peevish  and  vain  old  despot  who  has  numbskulls  win  His 
victories  so  that  His  might  is  recognized  and  exalted  above 
all  human  strength.  But  the  lamebrain,  appropriately,  is  too 
simple  to  accept  this  regime.  He  cannot  bear  the  burden  of 
humility.  He  wants  his  fame  his  princedom  and  the  trap- 
pings thereof. 

In  the  series  of  debates  between  God  and  Gideon,  the 
difficulties  of  a  divine  love  affair  are  workd  out:  Gideon  is 
blessed  but  his  lover  asks  him  to  forego  his  humanity.  In  a 
comic  moment  he  treats  God  as  a  lover  as  easily  conquered 
as  a  foolish  tart. 

The  point  is  finally  that  Gideon,  who  knows  that  God 
exists,  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of  Him,  so  that  he  (Gideon) 
may  believe  in  his  own  human  significance;  although  he 
knows  that  he  is  not  at  all  significant. 

Now,  unlike  the  contention  of  the  blurb,  this  is  really 
a  very  commonplace  paradox;  and  not  a  dramatic  enlighten- 
ment since  Gideon  remains  a  dumb  and  superficial  character. 

As  for  the  "humorous"  belittlement  of  God  —  it  is  a 
battle  easily  won.  Milton's  God  broaches  on  ridiculousness 
when  He  indulges  in  human  reasoning.  Chayefsky  performs 
no  tour  de  farce  when  he  has  the  angel  rant  and  rage,  "I  am 
a  jealous  God,"  or  when  Gideon  proclaims  to  a  very  palp- 
able presence,  "You  are  too  great  a  concept  for  me  to  con- ' 
ceive  of.  God." 

The  production  itself  is  a  tatty  affair.  The  debates  be- 
tween Gideon  and  the  Angel  have  their  funny  moments,  but 
too  soon  degenerate  to  repetetive  dullness.  As  for  the  acting, 
there  is  no  way  it  could  rescue  this  parable  that  passes  for 
comment  on  "modern  man".  It  was  frankly  amateurish,  stiff, 
unconvincing,  tediously  blocked  and  bady  paced.  Better  dir- 
ection and  heaps  of  coaching  were  needed. 

A  little  of  such  banter — say  to  the  first  intermission — 
might  have  been  enough.  A  little  more  than  a  little  was  by 
much  too  much. 

d.  pope 


A  Letter  To  The  Editor 

October  7,  1967 

Sir, 

Please  refer  to  6  Review  of  your  current  newspaper,  by 
a  man  named  Ewing,  lines  three  and  four.  If  this  person 
likes  to  fornicate,  let  him  keep  his  passions  to  himself! 
He  is  presumptuous — even  insolent — in  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  others  are  at  his  low  level. 

This  level  is  unfortunately  that  of  much  of  your  news- 
paper, though  parts  of  it  (e.g.  book  reviews,  theatre  criti- 
ques, etc.)  are  good,  even  very  good  at  times.  The  dictionary 
comments  on  the  word  "bugger"  as  "not  now  in  decent 
use."  This  is  true,  yet  this  very  word  appeared  in  print  in 
an  article  written  by  a  woman!  Similar  words  appear  from 
ime  to  time  in  your  publication. 

Years  ago,  universities  were  frequented  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  (some  still  are  though  not,  it  seems,  here)  and 
those  who  were  not  so  on  arrival  became,  in  most  cases, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  by  the  elevating  and  refining  influences 
that  surrounded  them. 

You,  Ewing,  and  others  seem  to  take  pleasure — since 
you  do  it  so  often — in  dragging  down  the  standards  of  those 
who  have  them  and  exerting  a  pejorative  influence  on  those 
whose  standards  are  low  in  any  case. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  foregoing  will 
top  the  coarseness  and  coprophily  that  mars  your  publica- 
tion. I  hope,  nevertheless,  that  you  will  read  it  and  think. 
Your  predecessors  did  not  descend  to  such  depths  as  you 
have  done.  If  you  doubt  this,  read  the  older  issues  ol 
your  newspaper. 

There  is  nothing  libellous  in  this  letter,  and  you  will 
note  that  it  is  adressed  to  you  and  not  to  a  third  party. 
I  therefore  do  not  feel  that  I  am  being  caitiff  or  cowardly 
if  I  do  not  sign  it  (since  I  am  closely  connected  with  the 
University). 

P.S.  I  have  re-read  this  letter  and  now  wish  to  cancel 
and  withdraw  the  eight  words  contained  in  parenthesis  ir. 
the  third  paragraph.  I  wrote  rather  hastily,  I  fear,  and  with- 
out proper  justification.  Please  accept  my  apoplogies  for 
having  written  this. 

Anonymous 


ion  Life  Insurance  Company 

Head  Office:  London.  Canada 


Writing  For  Godot 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

The  time:  Today,  all  days,  except  yester- 
day. Yesterday  Is  today. 

The  place:  Here.  There.  Everywhere. 

Enter.  V.  with  broken  pen  and  paper, 
typewriter  on  which  there  are  no  keys  to 
speak  of  and  no  letters  to  see  of.  E.  sits  at 
a  desk  pretending  to  think  . 

V:  Help  me 

E:  I'm  not  finished  yet. 

V:  puts  typewriter  down  on  chair  and 
sits  on  desk.  He  starts  to  type  and  as  he 
types  he  reads  aloud.  E.  feigns  listening.  In 
reality,  he  is  doing  the  writing.  He  is  a  ven- 
triloquist and  the  typewriter  is  a  dummy. .. 

V:  "Waiting  for  Godot  is  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual's Sound  of  Music.  Symbols  dot  the 
stage  world  like  so  many  mountains  that 
Marie  is  to  climb  to  find  her  dream.  Men 
pose  as  dogs,  gods,  Dogs  and  God  in  Sam- 
uel Beckett's  meta-physical  vision  of  exist 
tense  " 

E:  What  are  you  doing? 

V:  Doing? 

E:  What  are  you? 

V:  Doing. 

E:  What. 

V:  Me?  Writing. 

E:  Ah. 

V.  starts  his/her  type  reading  again.  He 
moves  from  his  desk  to  the  floor.  The  type- 
writer moves  from  the  chair  to  the  desk. 

V:  "Henry  Tarvainen's  production  which 
can  be  seen  at  St.  Hilda's  College,  sees  the 
situation  in  which  "everything's  dead  but 
the  tree"  as  a  place  in  which  fences  are  fil- 
led with  anguished  cries  to/against  existence 
and  is  walled  in  by  trivial  movie  posters  of 
Jayne  Mansfield  on  which  the  implication 
rests  that  ours  is  an  existence  of  a  cinema- 
scopic  breadth  but  of  a  microscopic  depth 


E:  Aren't  we  finished  yet? 
V:  No,  we  must  stay  on. 
E:  Why? 
V:  Silent 

?:  J-  s,ai?'  -  Why  can''  we  At  least 
1  think  I  said  that.  I  can't  remember. 

V:  We  can't  go. 

E:  Why  not? 

V:  We're  writing. 

E:  Oh. 

V:  sits  down  on  the  typewriter  and  E 
sits  on  the  desk.  E.  taps  away  on  V. 

E.  and  V:  "Our  representatives  to  Sam- 
uel Beckett's  vision  last  night  were  Howard 
Cronis  and  Rafe  MacPherson.  Neither  gave 
us  the  weariness  that  was  expected.  Rather, 
the  feeling  was  that  of  an  innocence  about 
to  be  betrayed,  yet  miraculously  firm.  Chns 
Golding  gave  a  fine  reading  of  Pozzo,  man's 
image  of  God  as  did  Andrew  McKenzie  ot 
Lucky,  Man's  arms  and  legs  vision  of  man 
Director  Tarvainen  was  a  little  too  concern 
ed  with  pace,  and  not  enough  with  motivated 
action  for  our  taste,  and  too  often  did  busi- 
ness seem  attached  to  the  text  rather  than 
to  be  deriving  from  it  .  .  ." 

E:  Is  that  it?  Can  we  go  now? 
V:  Not  yet. 
E:  Why  not. 

V:  We're  still  writing  for  Godot. 
E:  Can  we  go  when  we've  finished. 
V:  Yes,  I  guess  so. 
E:  Then  let's  begin. 
V:  Finish, 
pause. 

E.  and  V:  We'll  begin  .  .  . 


PLS  and  the  York  Cycle 


By  MARY  CANE 

If  exam-time  fever  takes 
the  joy  out  of  Easter  for 
you,  celebrate  now:  go  to  see 
the  York  crucifixion  in  the 
West  Hall  of  UC.  You  wiil 
also  be  treating  yourself  to 
an  excellent  production,  for 
the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas 
has  come  up  with  another 
piece  of  good  theatre  unear- 
thed from  the  "dark  ages". 

If  you  found  yourself  able 
to  understand  most  of  the 
Middle  English  in  last  year's 
Coventry  Pageant,  a  new 
challenge  awaits  you  in  this 
play  for  the  language  is  even 
more  archaic.  Fortunately 
the  familiarity  of  the  plot 
and  the  efforts  of  the  actors 
to  convey  visually  the  mean- 
ing of  their  lines  assist  the 
audience  to  understand  what 
is  going  on. 

The  acting  is  generally  of 
a  high  standard,  with  par- 
ticulary  good  presentations 
of  the  leading  characters. 
James  Bradford  is  excellent 
as  Pilate,  while  Angela  Fusco 
as  his  wife  brings  to  her  role 
both  a  charming  characteri- 
zation and  a  beautiful  sing- 
ing voice.  Terry  Tweed  as 


Mary,  and  Skip  Shand  as  Ju- 
das are  particularly  moving. 
As  the  priests  who  instigate 
and  urge  on  the  persecution 
of  Christ,  Paul  Mulholland 
and  Ron  Mlodzik  present 
contrasting  pictures  of  evil 
— the  one  openly  malicious 
and  the  other  coldly  imper- 
sonal. In  the  role  of  Christ, 
Barry  Smith  is  visually  per- 
fect— not  only  does  he  look 
the  part,  according  to  Chris- 
tian conventions,  but  his 
characterization  is  both  sub- 
tle and  compelling.  Vocally 
he  is,  at  times,  less  success- 
ful, for  some  of  his  speeches 
are  not  completely  audible. 

Three  scaffolds,  represent- 
ing the  courts  of  the  high 
priests  and  Pilate,  and  the 
hill  at  Calvary  make  up  the 
main  elements  of  the  set. 
These  serve  to  separate  the 
principle  actors  from  the  au- 
dience and  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  thereby  creat- 
ing the  illusion  of  a  theatre 
without  losing  the  close  rap- 
port with  the  audience.  An 
ingeniously  devised  Calvary 
makes  possible  the  most  dra- 
matic moment  of  the  play, 
the  raising  of  the  cross. 

The  costumes  and  proper- 


ties are  similarly  well  desig- 
ned and  executed.  The  only 
noticeable  exceptions  are 
those  of  a  flagrantly  phallic 
fiend  and  his  long-nosed 
companion,  whose  papier- 
mache  outfits  seem  out  of 
place  among  the  other,  more 
realistic  and  carefully  made 
costumes. 

The  play  is  a  long  one, 
taking  up  about  two  hours 
without  an  intermission.  Foi 
this  reason,  and  because  the 
dialogue  is  so  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, some  of  the  long 
speaking  scenes  should  have 
been  shortened  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  smaller  scenes, 
such  as  the  interlude  with 
devil  and  fiends  cut  altogeth- 
er. 

On  the  whole,  however,  di- 
rector Reiner  Sauer  and  his 
cast  and  crew  have  assem- 
bled an  extremely  interest- 
ing, at  times  exciting,  pro- 
duction. The  York  Crucifix- 
ion will  be  presented  in  West 
Hall  at  2:00  on  Friday  and 
Sunday  and  on  Saturday  at 
3:00.  It's  well  worth  seeing. 


review 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 
—  A  Specially  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cards 


ERWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

64u  YONGE  ST. 

(Cor.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 

Welcomes   back   all  students. 
Courteous   service   and  neat 
grooming  in  all  styles  assured 
by   4   Lie.  Barbers. 


CLASSIFIED 


f?P0  JJ5„minutes).  accommodation 
M  -  57.  Young  teacher's  opt.  down- 
town.  514-931-2721. 


ANXIOUS  TO  LEARN  Young  Thing  — 
and  I'd  Just  do  anything  to  fulfil  your 
needs.  CONCORD  -  a  combination  of 

simultaneous  and  harmonious  tones   ■ 

how  about  it?  — 


LGMB  BLOWS  —  Its  a  record  title 
stupid.  This  fantastic  musical  achieve- 
ment reflecting  the  LGMB's  remark- 
able taste  is  now  on  sale  ot  the  SAC 
office  and  the  Engineering  Stores.  Our 
price  S2.95  cheap. 


MATH  TUTORING  for  tool  design  sty- 
dent  at  Provincial  Institute  of  Trades 
Mr.  Bodelt  762-6008  after  5. 


LOST:  Silver  cigarette  lighter  between 
Sid  Smith  and  St.  Mike's  Thursday  Oct 
7    Reward.  Call  Mike  925-0656. 


DONT  buy  o  ticket  for  the  U.C.  Fol- 
ues  today,  and  don't  go  under  ony 
ladders  . . .  Percy. 


RESPONSIBLE     PHOTOGRAPHER  and 

ortist  wish  to  contact  expressive  people 
for  interpretive  or  i if e  modelling.  Self 
expression,  relaxed  environment  Write 
Keith  Gross.  69  Charles  St.  W.  Toronto. 
"FIRE  SALE  I  1  Bargain  on  (wo)men  - 
■three  for  a  dollar!  Get  them  while 
they're  hot !     Share  computer  doting 


TYPISTS  wanted.  Dictaphone  exper- 
ience helpful.  50  words  per  minute. 
51.50  per  hour.  10  minutes  from 
Compus^  Time  arranged  to  suit.  Call 

STUDENTS,  mole,  maid  and  linen  serv- 
ice TV,  free  breakfast,  coin  laundry 
147A  Church  Street  lot  Queen  St). 
575.  691-9614. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Typing  ol 
theses,  essays  and  notes  done  accu- 
rately quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Electric  typewriter,  spe- 
cial rotes  far  theses.  Phone  421-8290 


PLEASE  BE  OUR  GUESTf 


Varsity 
Guys 
and 
Gals 


Bring  this  ad  and  play  1  free  game  (30  minutes)  of 
billiards  in  Canada's  most  beautiful  billiard  lounge  at 
any  of  the  following  times: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  -  3-12  p.m. 
Saturdays  -  12  noon  -  6  p.m. 


Good  only  for  1  game  per  person  per  day. 
This  introductory  offer  open  until  Dec.  1 


EMBASSY  BILLIARDS 

82  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

USHERS 

Volunteers  needed  for  ushers  for  the 
four  Hort  House  Theatre  Productions 

Call  at  Theatre  Box  Office 
or  phone  923-5244 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
PLAYERS  GUILD 

under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dennis  and  Henry  Tarvainen 
wishes  to  announce  its  new  season  which  includes 

WAITING  FOR  GODOT 
INCIDENT  AT  VICHY 
EVER  THE  VANISHING  VIRGIN 
ROSENCRANTZ  AND  GUILDENSTERN 

ARE    DEAD    (pending  rights) 

and  other  plays 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETING  TODAY  AT  NOON  — 
J.C.R.  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

ALL  INTERESTED  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 


WjCljWirJ  C*i»  in  tti  *T#:*d  trad*  mirKi  which  Idintlfy  only  tht  product  ofCoM-Cctl  LM. 


50  Years  After: 


And  wherever  you  find  a  congenial  crowd,  you'll 
find  Coca-Cola.  For  Coca-Cola  has  the  refresh- 
ing tasfe  you  never  get  tired  of.  That's  why  thingt 
flo  better  with  Coke,  after  Coke,  after  Coke. 


NEW  BOOKS 
ABOUT  THE 
RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


CANADA  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  RE- 
VOLUTION by  Tim  Buck. 

The  impact  of  the  world's  first 
socialist  revolution    on  political 
life  and  the  labor  movement 
Canada.  $1.00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OCTOBER  RE- 
VOLUTION by  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces of  the  USSR.  Covers  the  per- 
iod frcm  early  1917  to  autui 
of  1918.  $3.00. 

TEN  DAYS  THAT  SHOOK  THE 
WORLD  by  John  Reed.  New  edi 
tion  with  introduction  by  John 
Howard  Lawson.  Classic  of  Ame- 
rican reportage. 
$2.35   paper;    $6.95  cloth. 

THE  BOLSHEVIK  REVOLUTION:  Its 
Impact  on  American  Radicals,  Libe- 
rals and  Labor  by  P.  S.  Fonei 
Documentary     account.  $3.45 
paper;  $7.95  cloth. 

FROM     TSARIST  GENERAL 
RED  ARMY  COMMANDER    by  M. 

Bonch-Bruyevich.  Fascinating  me- 
moir of  an  historic  period.  $2.50 

THROUGH  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLU- 
TION by  Albert     Rhys  Williams. 
New  edition  by  a  celebrated  eye- 
witness of  the  storming  of  the 
Winter  Palace.  $2.00. 

ORDER  FROM  PROGRESS  BOOKS 

487  Adelaide  St.  West, 
Toronto  2B. 
Phone:  368-5336 

Write  for  new  1968  catalogue 


"°tli  e  Pa=ses  23  st'iot  quality  and  endurance  tests  before  it  is  finally 

Sou  Sh'PPed  10 /our  dealer . . .  that  is  why  we  have  no  hesitation  n  giving 

one  fu.7vt, <?,"laMV°'  '"e-  E",en  ,he  ink  car,ridge  is  guaranteed  to  write  for 
socket  Z  i„«.  ■  t! 1 3  Leplacement  "ee-  The  new  stainless  steel  ball  and 
socket  eliminate  ink  leaks  on  hands,  clothing  and  paper. 


M}Rth-Rite 


THE  COMPANY  THAT  MAKES  A  POINT  OF  QUALITY. 


AT  YOUR  UNIVERSITY 
BOOK  STORE 


ART 


A  Gallery  and  A  Book 


There's  a  good  show  at 
Gallery  Pascal  till  Oct.  24  — 
John  K.  Esler's  prints  and 
collages.  Esler,  who  lives  in 
Calgary,  has  made  a  trip 
through  the  United  States 
an  inspiration  for  much  of 
his  most  recent  works  like 
"Amerca  America".  His  ear- 
lier prints  were  often  of  tin 
foil  arranged  and  then  prin- 
ted. The  resulting  texture 
was  beautiful.  Now  he  has 
left  this  technique  behind  be- 
cause it  did  not  pose  enough 
problems  ("If  it  worked,  n 
did;  if  it  didn't  work,  it 
didn't"),  arid  turned  to  more 
complex  techniques.  Two 
outstanding  works  were 
Freeway  and  the  Cherry  Or- 
chard 1,  a  monumental  and 
compelling  abstract,  and  "A 
quo",  an  embossed  print  of 
1964. 

*  *  ♦ 
There  are  some  books 
which  remind  you  that  there 
are  strange  people  in  this 
world.  One  of  these  books  is 
by  Fielding  Dawson  (AN 
EMOTIONAL  MEMOIR  OF 
FRANZ  KLINE,  Random 
House,  147  pages,  16.50),  and 
the  strange  person  is  not 
Kline  (concerning  whom  the 
book  is  nominally  written) 
but  Dawsonjiimself. 

Dawson  was  Kline's  stu- 
dent at  Black  Mountain  Col- 
lege and  followed  him  from 
there  to  the  wilds  of  New 
York.  In  the  Big  City,  we  see 
Kline  at  his  favorite  haunt — 
the  old  Cedar  Bar.  We  find 
out  about  Elizabeth,  his  first 
wife,  Nancy,  Betsy,  and  a  girl 
named  "Dark  Eyes".  Dawson 
was  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
writer  so  we  also  meet  Pol- 
lock, de  Kooning,  Guston, 
Creeley,  and  the  rest. 

Kline  has  a  complex  image 
in  the  book.  Immensely  pro- 


By  Joan  Murray 


Special  Student  Rates 

DANNY  BARBER 

STYLIST 
SUTTON  PLACE  HOTEL 

"Enjoy  the  best  in  hair 
trimming  and  styling." 

Srudent  Rates  between  8  and  4. 

922-8944 


tective  and  fatherly,  a  sort  of 
Walt  Whitman  (of  painting) 
father  figure  for  the  younger 
generation,  he  was  tender 
but  fortunately  for  his  pop- 
ularity, quite  unsentimental. 
Dawson  was  completely 
sucked  up  in  the  whole  Kli- 
ne phenomena  and  gives  us 
a  good  idea  of  the  cult  and 
mysticism  surrounding  the 
artist. 

However,  Dawson  gives  a 
much  better  picture  of  him- 
self than  of  Kline. 

One  interesting  point 
about  Dawson  is  his  con- 
stant stress  on  his  own- 
sleeping  around.  Exact  and 
often  wildly  funny  descript- 
ions of  conversations  are  giv- 
en: "Can't  you  just  hold  my 
hand?  Why  —  why  do  you 
always  touch  my  — ".  I 
found  it  all  extremely  amus- 
ing and  it  recalled  to  me  Ja- 
mes Baldwin  (notorious  ho- 
mosexual that  he  is)  and  his 
stress  on  a  homosexual's  he- 
terosexuality  in  a  book  like 
GIOVANNI'S  ROOM.  Per- 
haps this  bisexual  boasting 
is  a  feature  of  a  person  mov- 
ing towards  full  homosexual- 
ity. Perhaps  it's  a  feature  of 
the  New  York  school  of  writ- 
ing too.  Dawson,  though  he 
was  'queer'  on  Kline,  ob- 
viously never  got  to  first  ho- 
mosexual base.  In  a  book  as  - 
confiding  as  this  one,  he 
would  have  said  so. 

The  writing  is  enjoyable. 
It's  filled  with  those  epiphan- 
ies or  'moments  of  insight' 
that  James  Joyce  loved  so 
much.  The  time  scheme  is 
curious.  We  move  towards 
Dawson's  marriage,  which 
was  obviously  a  traumatic 
point,  a  time  of  "darkness 
and  terror"  for  him,  when 
he  had  to  leave  behind  his 
father-image,  Kline. 

Occasionally,  I  found  it  a- 
mazing  that  people  can  stay 
immature  as  long  as  they 
seem  to  in  this  book.  Fur- 
thermore, I  found  out  for 
the  first  time  that  the  fifties 
in  America  was  the  most 
naive  and  touching  generat- 
ion since  the  20s. 
This  is  a  book  to  buy. 
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CENTRAL  BILLIARDS 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90;  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 


FILM 


"Unhappily,  there  are  times  when  violence 
is  the  only  way  in  which  social  justice  can 
be  secured,"  claims  T.  S.  Eliot's  Hugh  de 
Morville  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  Thomas 
a  Becket.  "At  another  time  you  would  con- 
demn an  Archbishop  by  vote  of  Parliament 
and  execute  him  formally  as  a  traitor  ...  At 
a  later  time  still,  even  such  temperate  mea- 
sures as  these  would  become  unncessary." 

Peter  Glenville's  film  The  Prisoner  shown 
Tuesday  as  part  of  the  pre-Teach  In  pro- 
gramme, lakes  place  in  this  "later  time  still" 
our  own.  The  archbishop  has  become  a  car- 
dinal but  the  issue  is  the  same:  how  does  a 
secular  state  rid  itself  of  a  "meddlesome 
priest"? 

In  a  sense  The  Prisoner  begins  where 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral  ends.  The  cardinal 
in  his  church  is  warned  that  the  police  have 
come  to  arrest  him  and  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
the  sanctuary  he  is  taken  into  custody.  But 
it  is  a  long  way  Irom  the  butchery  at  the 
altar  to  the  arrest  in  the  vestibule;  a  lot  has 
happened  in  the  intervening  eight  centuries. 

As  Morville  noted,  raw  violence  has  gone 
out  of  style  —  partly  because  of  increased 
public  sensibility,  partly  because  of  the  em- 
barrassment caused  by  martyrs.  We  have 
now  to  consider  what  circumstances  made 
Ihis  change  possible. 

For  one  thing,  the  theory  of  body  and  soul 
has  undergone  significant  modification. 
From  Plato  to  Descartes  the  two  were  al- 
ways quite  separate;  accordingly,  no  matter 
how  the  flesh  was  humiliated,  a  pure  heart 
and  a  courageous  spirit  could  always  over- 
come its  tormentors.  When  false  confessions 
were  extorted,  it  was  an  act  of  bodily  weak- 
ness which  left  the  mind  of  a  Galileo  for 
example,  unrepentent. 

But  in  our  psychological  age  we  have  dis- 
carded the  body-soul  distinction,  in  fact  we 
have  discarded  the  notion  of  soul,  and  this 
opens  new  vistas  for  the  latter  day  inquisi- 
tions. If  a  man's  convictions  lie  in  an  inac- 
cessible, immaterial  entity  called  the  soul, 
all  we  can  hope  for  is  to  reach  them  through 
s6me  bodily  member.  But  if  they  exist  in  the 
physical  brain  they  can  be  reached,  eradic- 
ated, remolded,  and  replaced. 

It  is  by  this  process  of  Orwellian  brain- 
washing that  begins  with  the  cardinal's  ar- 
rest that  the  state  hopes  to  obtain  a  confes- 
sion of  treason.  Yet  it  is  not  purely  a  psy- 
chological" process  but  also  a  conscious  o^e 
and  retains  a  paradoxical  aura  of  choice. 

Since  Becket's  time  we  have  also  seen  a 
breakdown  of  absolute  moral  standards.  It 
must  have  been  comforting  to  the  arch- 
bishop to  have  a  hierarchy  of  values  by 
which  he  could  see  that  power,  glory,  and 
pride  must  be  sacrificed  to  God's  will.  The 
rise  of  situation  ethics,  however,  has  af- 
forded new  opportunities  for  sacrifice  which 
are  entirely  outside  conventional  moral 
teaching.  Virtue  used  to  be  the  path  to  sal- 
vation. But  when  Huck  Finn  refuses  to  turn 
in  a  runaway  slave  and  when  the  nun  in  Les 
MJserables  lies  to  save  Jean  Valjean  from  the 
police,  both  believe  they  are  thereby  losing 
their  immortal  souls.  We  wonder  whether 
to  stick  by  our  preconceived  moral  notions 


iTi  Film 


at  all  costs  or  trust  our  judgment  for  each 
situation. 

This  is  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  cardinal. 
The  aim  of  the  brain-washing  is  to  find  the 
right  stimuli  to  make  him  abandon  his  prin- 
ciples and  admit  to  the  trumped  up  charges. 

These  themes  of  body-mind  distinction 
and  mora]  relativism  provide  the  two  main 
areas  of  conflict  in  the  film. 

The  churchman's  inquisitor,  a  combina- 
tion doctor  and  lawyer,  must  fight  a  running 
battle  with  the  impatient  military,  which 
still  swears  by  Gestapo-like  torture  tech- 
niques. This  issue  is  reflected  not  o*ly  in  the 
question  of  how  to  handle  the  cardinal  but 
also  in  the  problem  of  pacifying  the  masses, 
of  how  to  make  them  accept  the  destruction 
of  a  man  who  through  his  record  of  wartime 
heroism  has  become  a  national  monument. 
The  old-school  general  hopes  to  quel  the 
riot  by  sending  truckloads  of  armed  soldiers 
through  the  streets  while  the  progressivist 
lawyer  realizes  the  value  of  getting  his  vie 
tim  to  confess  in  open  court. 

The  presence  of  this  vestige  of  Nazi  bruta 
lity  is  strangely  comforting.  The  cardinal's 
aging  uniformed  guard  with  his  jovial  black 
humour  embodies  something  familiar;  the 
jack-booted  thugs,  the  wailing  sirens!  the 
cold-blooded  killings  arouse  unambiguous 
emotions. 

Ultimately  these  tactics  fail  and  we  are 
left  with  the  personal  confrontation  of  two 
men. 

When  arrested  the  cardinal  told  his 
friends,  "If  you  hear  I've  confessed,  you 
know  it's  a  lie — or  the  result  of  human  weak- 
ness." It  is  this  weakness  his  inquisitor  is 
searching  for,  but  in  the  process  ethical 
ideals  and  even  the  concepts  of  strength 
and  weakness  are  altered.  When  the  man 
of  faith  is  asked  to  confess  or  see  his  mother 
the  victim  of  medical  experimentation 
which  is  the  moral  choice? 

The  gradual  psychological  and  moral  de 
terioration  we  are  forced  to  watch  is  ex- 
cruciatingly painful,  but  it  is  not  nauseating. 
What  saves  it  is  partly  the  repugnance  re- 
vealed in  the  cardinal's  very  tormentors 
Even  the  inquisitor  comes  to  realize  that 
what  he  is  doing  is  diabolically  wrong.  Un- 
fortunately, this  attitude  strikes  us  as  the 
least  authentic  element  of  The  Prisoner.  We 
are  desperately  afraid  that  modern  brain- 
washing is  even  more  devastatingly  efficient 
in  that  its'  practitioners  are  free  of  any  such 
sentiment. 

The  tragic  quality  of  the  suffering  also 
keeps  it  from  disgusting  us.  We  might  call 
the  cardinal  a  tragic  hero  par  excellence.  His 
fatal  weakness — a  variant  of  Becket's  pride 
is  sought  out  and  developed  until  it  destroys 
him.  The  inquisitor  also  has  weaknesses  by 
which  his  victim  in  turn  breaks  him. 

These  two  men  are  played  by  Alec  Guiness 
(the  cardinal)  and  Jack  Hawkins  (the  law- 
yer) in  what  must  be  among  the  most  bril- 
liant roles  of  their  outstanding  careers.  They 
assume  the  stature  of  giants  who,  far  from 
repelling  us,  leave  us  with  a  genuine,  though 
perhaps  practicallv  unfounded,  hope  for 
humanity.  BY  MEL  BRADSHAW 


The  Flim-Flam  Man 


By  KATHERINE  BARCZA 

"I've  got  a  degree  of  sorts,"  boasts  the 
Flim-Flam  man.  "  I'm  a  Master  of  B.S.C.S.- 
D.D.  —  back-stabbin',  corkscrewin',  double- 
dealin'."  Mordecai  Jones,  played  with  re- 
markable understatement  by  George  C. 
Scott,  proceeds  to  demonstrate  his  varieg- 
ated skills  on  a  poor  unsuspecting  southern 
community. 

Mordecai's  excuse  for  his  long  career  in 
skulduggery  is  the  dishonestry  of  others.  He 
became  disillusioned  with  humanity  in  his 
youth,  and  grew  all  twisted  inside.  "Terrible 
thing,"  he  concludes,  "terrible,"  and  then 
smiles  with  a  guileless  cherubic  grin.  And  we 
realize  that  the  excuses  he  carries  around 
with  him  are  a  kind  of  excess  baggage,  of 
which  he  no  longer  has  any  need. 

Michael  Sarrazin,  a  Canadian  actor,  gives  a 


sensitive  performance  as  the  naive  farm-boy 
in  whom  Mordecai  detects  "a  natural-born 
shill."  Although  unwilling  to  cheat  anyone, 
he  soon  finds  he  has  a  talent  for  Mordecai's 
tricks.  He  is  really  very  close  to  following 
in  the  Flim-Flam  man's  anarchic  footsteps 
until  salvation  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
love  of  a  good  woman  (Sue  Lyons). 

Throughout  the  film  a  feeling  of  authent- 
icity is  achieved  by  the  depiction  of  the 
southern  community.  The  smalltown  cari- 
catures are  uproariously  funny.  The  sheriff 
even  eats  Colonel  Sanders  fried  chicken. 

The  Flim-Flam  Man  is  a  fine  comedy  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  rogues'  tales. 
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POCULI  UNIQUE  SOCIETAS 

FOUR  PAGEANTS 

FROM  THE 

YORK  CYCLE 
OF  MYSTERY  PLAYS 

the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Christ 
WEST  HALL,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Today  at  2:15  p.m.;  Saturday  at  3:00  p.m. 
Extra  Performance:  Sunday  at  2:15  p.m 

ADMISSION  FREE 


OPENS  TUES.,  OCT.  17 

6  weeks  thru  Sunday  Nov.  26 
Evei.  Tuesday  to  Saturday  8:30 

SUNDAY  eves,  at  7|30  p.m. 
Matinees  Sat.  &  Sunday  2  p.m. 


THE  APA  REPERTORY 
COMPANY 

By  Arrangement  With  APA  —  PHOENIX 

(A  Project  of  Theatre  Inc.) 
T.  Edward  Hambleton,  Managing  Director 


TUES.  OCT.  17  fo  SUN.  OCT.  29 
"YOU  CAN'T  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU" 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman. 


TUES.  OCT.  31  to  SUN.  NOV.  5 
"RIGHT  YOU  ARE" 

by  Luigl  Pirandello.  English  version  by  Eric  Bentley. 


NOVEMBER  7-12 
"PANTAGLEIZE' 
by  M.  de  Gneldcrode 


NOVEMBER  14-19 
"THE  SHOW-OFF" 
by  George  Kelly 


MOVEMBER  21-26 
"EXIT  THE  KING" 
by  Eugene  [onesco 


BOX  OFFICE  OPEN—   11  a  m  „  9:oo  p.m. 

»  Ordering  by  mall,  kindly  enclose  self-addressed  return  envelope. 


TUESDAY  TO  THURSDAY;  Orch.  55.50;  1st  Bale.  S4.5Q;  2nd  Bale  JZ50 

FRIDAY  «  SAT.  EVES.  Orch.  W.CO;  1st  Bale.  (5.00;  2nd  Bale  13.00 
SUNDAY  EVE.  (7.30  P.M.)  Orch.  $5.50;  1st  Bale.  $4.50;  2nd  Bale.  52.50 
MATS.  SATS.  &  SUNDAY;  Orch.  W.50;  1st  Bale.  (4.Q0;  2nd  Bale.  (3.00 


Correction 

THE  PRINTERS  OF  THE  VARSITY 
REGRET  THE  ERROR  MADE  IN  THE 
ALLAN  GROSSMAN  ADVERTISEMENT 
which  appeared  in  Wednesday's  edition. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Grossman  should  have  read: 

"/  am  at  your  service  and  that  of  the 
entire  community  365  days  a  year." 


Vorsity  hopes  that  this  has  not  caused 
The  Hon.  Allan  Grossman  any  inconvenience 
or  embarrassment. 


STAFF 

Editor:  Graham  Fraser 
Associate  Editor:  Henry  Tarvoinen 
Mask  and  Features:  Peter  Goddard 
Film:  Mel  Bradshaw 
Theatre:  Alan  Gordon 
Art:  Joan  Murray 
Books:  Kotherine  O'Keefe 
Lay-oat:  Barbara  Uteck 


"Let  us  not  speak  ill  of  our  generation,  it  is 
not  any  unhappier  than  its  predecessors. 
Let  us  not  speak  well  of  it  either. 
Let  us  not  speak  of  it  at  all." 


-Pozzo 

Waiting  for  Godot 


Art 

MURRAY 


The  shows  to  see  this  week  are  those  of  John  Mac- 
Gregor  at  Hart  House  (Oct.  11-29),  Eisler  at  Gallery  Pa- 
scal, McEwen  at  Moos,  and  Marthe  Rakine  at  Roberts 
(Oct.  17-18).  MacGregor  is  a  vigorous,  aggressive  and  ex- 
cellent young  draftsman  with  a  flair  for  monumental  im- 
ages. His  work  stands  up  well  and  he  could  easily  be- 
come a  major  artist  if  he  could  mature  past  his  present 
point  and  realize  that  more  than  sex  exists  in  the  world. 
Still,  it's  a  youthful  fault,  and  many  a  man  goes  through 
this  curious  phase,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  extrem- 


ism that  MacGregor  is  happy  to  display. 

On  Thursday  night  the  Art  Gallery  opened  its  Henry 
Moore  exhibition.  It  should  be  interesting  as  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  modern  sculptor. 

Next  week  watch  for  Sotheby's  Sale.  Nights  especial- 
ly important  will  be  those  of  Oct.  16,  Monday,  when  the 
paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture  go  up  for  sale,  and 
Oct.  20,  Friday,  when  the  Canadian  watercolors  by  W. 
Hind  come  on.  If  you  want  tickets,  phone  Miss  Mock- 
ridge  at  Simpson's  and  see  if  she  can  sneak  you  in. 
There  may  be  a  few  seats  left. 


Theatre 

GORDON 


There's  one  more  night  to  catch  Gideon  at  the  Cen- 
tral Library  two  more  for  Godot  at  St.  Hilda's. 

Next  week  begins  the  onslaught.  Number  10  Browning 
St.  at  the  O'Keefe,  Charlie  Brown  at  the  Playhouse  and 
the  A.P.A.  production  of  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You  at 
the  RoyaPAlex.  The  movie  of  that  play  is  on  tonight, 
with  Barrymore  and  Stewart. 

Incidentally,  be  sure  to  see  the  production  of  The 


Four  Pageants  of  The  York  Cycle  of  Mystery  Plays  direct- 
ed by  Reiner  Sauer.  (See  Review)  The  design — costumes, 
properties  and  particularly  the  hell  mouth  and  fiends- 
make  this  a  surrealistic  work  of  art  (straight  from 
Bosch). 

Mr.  Sauer  keeps  getting  more  and  more  powerful 
as  a  director,  and  more  and  more  clever  as  a  producer 
This  afternoon  at  two,  and  tomorrow  at  three. 


GODDARD 


With  Jack  McCaffrey  what  is  there  left  to  say.  John 
Norris,  Toronto's  Jazz  Critic  phoned  me  pleading  me  to 
plead  you  to  go  to  Ali  Akbar  Khan's  Concert.  Apparently, 
the  promoter  for  the  concert  took  Khan  in  favour  of 
Ravi  Shankar  not  realizing  that  even  hippiedom  has  its 
price.  Now  said  promoter  fears  that  no-one  will  show 
for  Khan's  concert.  If  you  consider  Shankar  the  Menuhin 


of  Indian  music,  then  Khan  is  the  Stern  and  Heifitz.  The 
Staple  Singers,  a  gospel-wailing  family  group  from  Chi 
cago  are  at  the  Riverboat  until  Oct.  15;  Otis  Redding  will 
not  appear  at  the  Ex.  grounds.  He  broke  his  foot  and 
may/may  not  be  sued.  TS  next  week,  Ashkenazy  next 
week,  z-boehm. 


and  we  recommend... 


Shakespeare 
Wallah 


There  has  always  been  something  of  an  awed  fasci- 
nation about  the  India  of  the  viceroy,  the  pith-helmeted 
diplomat,  and  that  bastion  of  British  imperialism,  the  En- 
glish memsahib. 

Shakespeare  Wallah  essentially  deals  with  the  pro- 
blems faced  by  a  troupe  of  Shakespearian  players  during 
the  post  'British  Raj'  years.  The  company  itself  is  as 
varied  as  the  audience  it  plays  for,  consisting  of  an  En- 
glish family  of  three,  an  overly-nostalgic  old  Britisher, 
and  two  or  three  Indians  who  come  in  handy  as  bit- 
part  actors  and  automobile  mechanics.  The  audience 
ranges  from  a  wistful  maharaja  to  a  polite  congregation 
of  school-boys. 

On  a  superficial  level,  the  problem  faced  by  tne 
troupe  is  a  lack  of  demand,  following  the  mass  exodus 
of  British  subjects  in  1947.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It 
is  the  tension  of  a  new  India,  a  new  people  and  a  new 
art  form. 

Madhur  Jaffrey  as  the  pining  and  petulant  film  ac- 
tress Manjula,  is  played  off  against  Felicity  Kendall,  who, 
as  Lisa  Buckingham,  has  been  brouht  up  in  a  world 
of  Shakespeare  and  live  theatre.  It  is  the  contrast  of 
the  new  with  the  old,  as  a  way  of  life  and  as  an  art 
form.  In  between  them  stands  Shashi  Kapoor,  playing 
the  role  of  Sanju  with  boyish  enthusiasm  —  in  effect,  the 
new  India,  independent,  intrigued  by  the  old,  but  unwill- 


ing to  commit  himself. 

A  great  deal  of  the  merit  of  Shakespeare  Wallah 
rests  on  its  ability  to  capture  the  smallest  detail  of  local 
colour  and  native  mentality  —  the  Indian  railway  car- 
riage, the  Bandar  wallah,  the  misappropriation  of  an 
English  idiom,  the  beetle-nut  chewing,  and  so  on.  The 
question  is,  how  much  of  this,  and  consequently,  how 
much  of  the  value  of  the  film  is  lost  on  the  unfamiliar 
occidental  viewer?  It  would  appear  that  the  proportion 
is  quite  high,  and  perhaps  some  would  argue  that  the 
film  suffers  for  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  seg- 
ments such  as  Madhur  Jaffrey's  bucolic  dance  routine, 
accompanied  by  the  Hndi  'dil  dharke'  (heart  beats) 
which  no-one  is  going  to  have  any  difficulty  with;  at 
least,  not  after  the  sophisticated  stuff  North  Americans 
have  been  hearing  from  Shankar,  Akbar  Khan  and  Har- 
rison. 

Still  others  may  find  some  of  the  Indian  characters 
a  bit  too  Anglicised;  the  maharaja,  and  the  deputy  school- 
master in  particular.  A  line  like  "Well,  old  chap,  give  me 
a  tinkle  the  day  after,"  is  a  bit  hard  on  the  palate,  regard- 
less of  who  it  comes  from. 

All  in  all,  I'd  still  recommend  it  for  anyone  who 
hasn't  lost  a  taste  for  gulab-jamans  and  samdsas. 

By  Morfyn  Clark 


Lutz 
Dille 


review 


If  photographers  were  lionized  the  way  other  ar- 
tists are,  more  people  would  know  that  Canadian  photo- 
graphers are  among  the  best  in  the  world. 

Karsh's  portraits,  Boris  Spremo  and  Reg  Inell's  news 
shots,  and  the  nature  pictures  of  John  de  Visser,  Rudi 
Haas,  and  Freeman  Patterson  can  generate  real  excite- 
ment. 

Lutz  Dille,  whose  photographs  are  being  shown  until 
October  15  at  Scarborough  College  is  another  of  these 
fine  artists. 

At  a  time  when  the  conventional  way  of  seeing 
things  —  in  terms  of  content  —  has  been  replaced  in  art, 
and  increasingly  in  photography  by  the  portrayal  of 
form,  using  content  only  as  a  framework  on  which  to 
experiment,  one  has  to  admire  the  artist  who  sticks  by 
his  unfashionable  viewpoint,  especially  if  he  does  it 
well,  as  Dille  does.    He  photographs  tovers  in  parks, 


mother  and  child,  the  stirring  encounter  of  man  and 
park  pigeons,  the  Hyde,  Park  soap  box  orator,  —  all  the 
hackneyed  subjects  —  but  he  does  it  with  an  unob- 
trusive sense  of  form  and  composition. 

You  don't  have  to  notice  the  painstaking  balance  of 
shapes,  of  light  and  dark,  the  symbolic  elements.  You 
can  just  look  at  the  faces,  the  joyous,  pensive,  defeated, 
determined,  innocent,  universal  faces.  But  if  you  want 
to  study  the  pictures  you  can  also  see  all  the  elements 
that  transform  the  candid  "grab  shot"  to  a  work  of 
(minor)  art. 

The  NFB  has  published  a  paperback  book  of  Dille's 
pictures  called  "The  Many  Worlds  Of  Lutz  Dille"  at  the 
ridiculous  price  of  $1.50,  which  means  they  will  pro- 
bably lose  money  on  it,  but  I  could  afford  to  buy  an 
extra  copy  for  a  friend. 

By  John  Swoigen 


SHARE  plans  slave  auctions,  back  rubs 


The  World  University  Service's  SHARE 
campaign  will  brighten  the  campus  next 
week  with  slave  auctions,  paint-ins  and  back 
rubs. 

The  object  is  to  raise  $15,000  —  a  modest 
goal  considering  the  25,000  students  on  cam- 
pus, say  SHARE  organizers. 

WUS  was  founded  in  1922  by  universities 
in  Europe  and  North  America  to  help  restore 
college  facilities  devastated  in  the  First 
World  War. 

It  has  tried  to  surmount  the  barriers  to 
higher  education  around  the  world  through 
self-help  and  international  co-operation.  The 
chief  targets  have  been  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  WUS  international  committee  at  Ge- 
neva, composed  of  representatives  of  40  na- 
tional committees  from  universities,  directs 
the  use  of  funds  and  the  choice  of  projects. 
WUS  aid  is  mutual  self-help,  not  charity. 

In  Karachi,  for  example,  one  project 
was  a  student  health  centre.  The  cost  was 
$25,000,  $13,000  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
local  committee  in  Karachi. 

Seminars,  scholarships,  workcamps,  co- 


operative housing,  canteens  and  bookstores 
are  other  WUS  projects. 

Students  faced  with  lack  of  food,  hous- 
ing, health  facilities  and  educational  faci- 
lities receive  a  helping  hand  from  WUS  and 
from  SHARE  dollars. 

WUS  has  also  been  providing  material 
aid  for  the  last  eight  years  through  the  South 
African  Committee  for  Higher  Education 
to  colored  students  in  South  Africa  barred 
from  universities  by  that  country's  apartheid 
policy. 

This  committee  has  set  up  underground 
universities  and  has  provided  books  and 
tutorial  assistance  to  enable  South  African 
students  to  take  correspondance  courses 
and  exams  from  the  University  of  London. 

Recently  WUS  has  had  its  turn  at  being 
under  attack.  SAC  and  CUS  have  questioned 
its  usefulness. 

Funds  are  slender  and  WUS  tries  to 
spread  its  resources  over  two  dozen  coun- 
tries. Its  achievements  are  modest  but  they 
are  achievements.  It  is  a  definite  aid 
program. 


Board  will  review  housing  policy 

WINNIPEG  (Special)— The  University 
of  Manitoba's  housing  policy  will  be  review- 
ed by  the  board  of  governors.  President  H. 
H.  Saunderson  announced  this  week. 

The  review  follows  recent  charges  by 
students  union  President  Chris  Westdal  that 
the  university  housing  service  was  listing 
landlords  who  discriminate  against  colored 
students. 

Dr.  Saunderson  said  the  review  would 
not  take  place  until  the  board  of  governors 
receives  a  students  union  housing  study  now 
being  compiled. 

He  defended  the  university's  housing 
policy,  denying  the  charges  of  institutional- 
ized discrimination.  The  university's  policy 
of  accepting  landlord  preferences  for  certain 
students  resulteu  in  mutual  congeniality  bet- 
ween student  and  landlord. 

Dr.  Saunderson  questioned  whether  the 
university  could  infringe  upon  the  home- 
owner's privilege  to  select  the  students  who 
will  live  in  his  home. 

Westdal,  in  a  statement  supported  un- 
animously by  the  students  union,  said  any 
landlord  who  turned  away  a  student  for 
race,  religion  or  origin  should  be  deleted 


from  the  university's  list. 

If  a  housing  shortage  resulted,  he  said, 
it  could  be  coped  with  by  an  appeal  to  the 
public  or  a  crash  residence-construction 
program. 

He  said  the  principle  involved  far  out 
weighed  any  practical  considerations. 


U  of  T  library  shows  rare  exhibit 

Co-operation  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Library  in  Ot- 
tawa has  enabled  the  University  of  Toronto 
library  to  prepare  a  Centennial  exhibit  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

Highlight  of  the  exhibit  is  a  rare  300-year- 
old  edition  of  a  classic  historical  work.  Sur- 
vey of  London  by  John  Stow. 

A  history  of  the  lord  mayors  of  Lon 
don  since  1190,  it  was  presented  to  the  uni- 
versity by  Sir  Ralph  Perring,  who  was  lord 
mayor  in  1963. 

Other  items  in  the  exhibit  include 
15th-century  edition  of  Euclid,  a  collection 
of  Plato  printed  in  1513,  and  a  valuable  first 
edition  of  John  Bunyan's  The  Holy  War  pu- 
blished in  1682. 

The  exhibit,  located  in  the  main  lobby 
and  the  rare  book  room,  will  continue  for 
three  weeks. 


The  girls  ore  doing  IT  again  and  all  for  a 
Skule  Nite.  Oh,  those  Engineers. 

photo  by  LINDSAY  JONES 


GSU  president  aims  to  destroy  SGS 

James  Bradford,  president  of  the  Gra- 
duate Students  Union,  said  Wednesday  his 
aim  is  to  destroy  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  because  it  gets  in  his  way. 

Any  "structure,"  as  he  calls  both  the 
university  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Stu- 
dies hampers  him  in  his  attempt  to  lead  an 
unstructured  life. 

"University  is  a  farce.  Education  is  a 
farce.  The  world  is  a  farce.  It's  one  big 
put-on,"  he  told  a  Student  Christian  Mov- 
ement gathering. 

However  he  admitted  he  is  taking  gra- 
duate work  because  it  will  increase  his  earn- 
ing power.  

Dance  planned  to  buy  Town  painting 

Organizers  of  a  psychedelic  dance  at 
Scarborough  college  tonight  hope  to  raise 
enough  money  to  purchase  a  Harold  Town 
painting. 

The  painting.  Fate  Curtain  will  be  do- 
nated to  the  St.  Lawrence  Center. 

The  dance  is  sponsored  by  Scarborough 
College  and  radio  station  CKEY  and  will 
feature  the  Stitch  in  Tyme,  Dan's  Herd  and 
the  Power  Project. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  office  and  cost  $2 
a  person,  $3.50  a  couple. 


(People  Pleaser!) 


LOOK  YOUR  STUNNINGEST! 


Glenayr 


S643/692 


0$M; 

Stun  the  fashion  world  in  this 
machine-washable  full- 
fashioned  English  Botany 
pullover.  Ii'seasy-to-care-for. 
comfortable,  and  a  fashion 
favourite  with  its  ribbed  front 
and  plain-knit  back  and 
sleeves,  split  collar  with  zipper 
closing,  and  Continental  band 
and  cuffs.  In  bright  new 
shades. 


To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
these  superbly  tailored  pure 
wool  worsted  slims,  woven 
from  superfine  English 
Botany.  They  are  dry-clean- 
able,  and  dyed-to-perfectly- 
match  all  bright  new  Kittea 
sweater  colours. 


PURE  VIRGIN  WOOt 


Wilhout  thin  label  |&  lifter,; it  ie  not  a  genuine  KITTEN. 
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A  bank 
is  a  bank 
is  a  bankbank. 


ExceptTheRoyaL 

Were 
a 

people  bank. 

Come  on  in.  You'll  see  what  we  mean. 


ROYAL  BANK 

We're  approachable. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
1  p.m. 

Students  for  Democracy  organiza- 
tional meeting.  Formation  of  pol- 
icy committees  and  discussion  of 
plans  for  fall  term.  Rm.  1086.  Sid- 
ney Smith. 

Liberal  club  policy  meeting  to 
draft  a  resolution  for  presentation 
to  the  cabinet.  Rm.  1073,  Sidney 
Smith. 

De 
your 
ing. 

2:15  p.m. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ  from  York 
Cycle  of  mystery  plays,  presented 
by  PoeuU  Ludique  Societas.  Admis- 
sion free.  West  Hall,  University 
College.  Also  Saturday  at  3  p.m. 
and  Sunday  at  2:15  p.m. 

3  p.m. 

Liberal  club  executive  meeting. 
Rm.   1073.  Sidney  Smith. 

7:30  p.m. 

The   2-4-1    Happening   of  Scar- 
boro  College.  Free  bus  leaves  Con- 
vocation Hall  to  Scarboro  College. 
SATURDAY 
7:30  P.m. 
Students  are  invited  to  Join  with 


the  Luther  club  In  seeing  the  play 
Gideon.  After  the  ploy  Rev.  F. 
Gibson  of  St.  Michael's  College  will 
discuss  God  is  Dead  Theology.  Cof- 
fee is  se  rved.  U  n  iver  s  I  ty  Lu  ttieron 
Church,  610  Spadina. 

•  p.m. 

The  PHI,  a  forum  on  birth  con- 
trol sponsored  by  the  campus  Young 
Socialists.  32  Cecil  St. 

SUNDAY 


Evening  service  followed  by  young 
people's  get-together.  Students  wel- 
come. Knox  Church,  Spadina  and 
Harbord. 

7:30  p.m. 

United  Nations  club  open  meet- 
ing, Eyewitness  In  the  Middle  East. 
An  account  of  last  summer's  con- 
flict Ly  someone  who  was  there. 
New  members  and  freshmen  es- 
pecially welcome.  Rm.  75,  New 
College. 

The  Splkedrivers,  a  folk-rock 
band  from  Detroit  at  a  light  show 
and  dance  sponsored  by  Commit- 
tee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  167 
Gerrord  St.  E. 


Last  chance  for  fun  without  furor 


Unless  students  behave, 
this  year's  McGill  train  may 
be  the  last,  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  was 
told  Wednesday  night. 

The  student  train  will  run 
to  Montreal  Nov.  10-12,  but 
it  will  definitely  be  the  "last 
chance  for  students  to  show 
that  they  can  have  fun  with- 
out going  on  a  rampage," 
said  Art  Mcllwain  (III 
APSC),  who  conducted  ne- 
gatiations  with  Canadian  Na- 
tional. 

The  basic  return  fare  will 
be  $16,  $4  less  than  a  regular 


fare.  Students  will  also  pay 
a  $4  deposit,  to  be  refunded 
if  damages  to  the  train  do 
not  exceed  $175. 

Damages  have  risen  sharp- 
ly over  the  last  four  years, 
from  $150  in  1963  to  $800 
last  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  assum- 
ing a  financial  responsibility, 
students  will  not  commit  the 
vandalism  of  last  year's  ex- 
pedition, Mcllwain  said. 

If  there  is  a  repeat  per- 
formance, CN  officials  say 
they  will  definitely  not  per- 
mit the  excursion  in  the 
future. 


THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  TEACH-IN 
'Religion  and  International  Affairs' 

Friday  October  20  -  Sunday  October  22 

PRE  TEACH-IN  WEEK:  Monday  Oct.  16  -  Friday  Oct.  20 


MONDAY  OCTOBER  16 

'RICH  WHITE  WORLD  —  POOR  NON- 
WHITE  WORLD:  CAN  MEN  OF 
FAITH  BRIDGE  THE  GAP?' 
Panel:  8:00  p.m. 

Austin  C.  Clarke,  Sir  Robert  Birley,  Jomei 
Finn,  Prof.  R.  Cranford  Pratt. 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  17 

'THE  RELIGION  OF  IDEOLOGY:  MAO'S 
CHINA':  Lecture  1:00  p.m. 
Blair  Fraser 

'THE  CHRISTIAN  RESPONSE  TO 
REVOLUTION':  Lecture  2:00  p.m. 
Prof.  Michael  Creal 

'RELIGIOUS  FACTORS  IN  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR':  Panel  8:00  p.m. 

Huynh  Khanh,  Tran  Van  Dinh,  Father  John 
McGoey,  Prof.  Jonathan  Mirsky. 


WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  18 

'CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE 

MOSLEM  COUNTRIES:  Lecture  12:00  noon 

Dr.  Wilfred  Conrwell  Smith 

'CHRISTIANITY  IS  ANTI-SEMITIC: 
Lecture  1 :00  p.m. 

Prof.  David  Demson 

'RELIGIOUS  CONFLICT  IN  THE  INDIAN 
SUB-CONTINENT':  Panel:  8:00  p.m. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Arapuro,  Prof.  R.  M.  Smith, 
Prof.  M.  Q.  Baig,  Prof.  C.  D.  Jay. 
THURSDAY  OCTOBER  19 

'THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  30V:  , 
Lecture:  1 :00  p.  m. 
Stephen  Spender 


'THE  CONSCIENCE  TODAY' 
Lecture:  2:00  p.m. 

Prof.  William  Eckhardt 

'RELIGIOUS  FACTORS  IN  THE 
ARAB-ISRAELI  WAR':  Panel  8:00  p.m. 

Clyde  Sanger,  Earl  Berger,  Prof.  Iima'il  al 
Faruqi,  Rev.  A.  C.  Forrest. 

FRIDAY  OCTOBER  20 

'BEYOND  LIBERAL  DEMOCRACY: 
LATIN  AMERICA':  Lecture  1:00  p.m. 

Brewster  Kneen 

THE  MARXIST  CHALLENGE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY':  Lecture  2:00  p.m. 

Rev.  Arthur  Gibson 


Lectures  In  East  Hall  U.C.  -  Panels  En  Carr  Hall  S.M.C.  -  It's  All  Free! 
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INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


Vic  begins  Mulock  defense  with  victory 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Victoria  College  Scarlet 
and  Gold  began  their  Mu- 
lock Cup  defense  on  a  winn- 
ing note  Wednesday  after- 
noon, with  a  tough  7-0  vic- 
tory over  St.  Michaels  Col- 
lege. 

The  only  touchdown  in 
this  defensive  contest  came 
on  a  heavily  disputed  scor- 
ing pass  from  Vic  quarter- 
back Don  Karn  to  end  Phil 
Monick.  St.  Mike's  protest- 
ed that  Monick  had  caught 
the  ball  out  of  bounds,  but 
to  no  avail.  Bill  Marshal] 
added  the  convert  to  com- 
plete the  scoring. 

In  the  other  game  played 
Wednesday  Medicine  ran  up 
its  largest  tally  in  many 
years,  defeating  Trinity  Col- 
lege 34-7.  Scoring  touch- 
downs for  the  Medsmen  were 
Dennis  Symons,  with  three, 
and  Andy  Davis  with  two. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  En- 
gineering shut  out  PHE  14-0 
and  Pharmacy  beat  New  Col- 
lege 18-6.    A  strong  passing 


attack  and  an  aggressive  de- 
fense were  responsible  for 
the  Engineers'  victory,  as 
they  got  one  touchdown  on 
a  55  yard  passing  play,  and 
the  other  off  a  recovered 
fumble  in  the  end  zone. 
LACROSSE 

In  the  opening  game  of 
the  lacrosse  season  Wednes- 
day at  Hart  House,  Vic  I 
trounced  St.  Mike's  17-3. 
Leading  the  Vic  scoring  pa- 
rade was  G.  James  with  six 
goals,  while  Al  Vallillee  (4), 
Stew  Evans  (3),  B.  Ellerker 
(2)  and  B.  McClellan  (2)  had 
the  other  counters.O'Reilley, 
Beaudette  and  Ferguson  ans- 
wered for  St.  Mike's. 

Further  boxla  action  yes- 
terday saw  perennial  cham- 
pion Law  Lords  beat  PHE  A 
9-5.  Garry  Grierson,  with 
five  goals,  and  Don  Arthurs, 
with  two,  led  the  lawyers, 
while  Bill  Pashby  and  Gord 
Hill  scored  one  each.  Reply- 
ing for  Phys.  Ed.  were  Don 
Alexander  (2)  goals),  Brian 
McVey  (1),  John  Dale  (1) 


and  Christ  Rudge  (1). 
SOCCER 
Interfac  soccer  continued 
its  heavy  schedule  this  week. 
On  Tuesday  Emmanuel  nudg- 
ed by  Meds  2-1,  and  Vic  II 
defaulted  to  New  College. 

Doug  Joblin  and  Dave  Mc- 
Kane  scored  for  the  theologs, 
while  M.  Pascoe  potted  the 
Meds  goal. 

Wednesday  games  saw  In- 
nis  College  tie  Dentistry  0-0, 
Trinity  B  defeat  Pharmacy 
6-2,  and  University  College 
beat  Sr.  Engineering  3-1. 

Roger  Smith  had  four  tal- 
lies for  Trinity,  with  singles 
going  to  John  Philpot  and 
Brian  Murray.  P.  McCIure 
and  B.  Ray  netted  the  only 
Pharmacy  goals. 

Ken  Cancellara  had  all 
three  UC  scores,  while  Garth 
Rothwell  notched  one  for  the 
Engineers. 

In  a  game  played  Yester- 
day afternoon,  PHE  B  blank- 
ed Architecture  2-0.  Joel 
Webster  and  R.  Cumberford 
were  the  Phys  Ed  marksmen. 


Varsity  seconds  strong  against  Mac; 
Firsts  oppose  cadets  in  must  contest 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

The  Varsity  seconds  scor- 
ed an  impressive  victory 
last  Saturday  against  Mc- 
Master  in  Hamilton.  Varsity 
held  the  upper  hand  almost 
from  the  start. 

Hooker  Brian  Hamil  scor- 
ed a  try  midway  through  the 
first  half  and  wing-forward 
Jim  Van  Banning  added  an- 
other a  few  minutes  later. 
Steve  Maclntyre  got  the  con- 
vert to  make  the  half-time 
score  8-0  for  the  Blues. 

The  second  half  of  the 
match  was  highlighted  by  the 
fine  play  of  the  pack  and  the 
excellent  tackling  of  the 
backline.  Scott  McCIure 
played  his  usual  strong  game 
finding  touch  on  many  long 
kicks  and  contributing  sev- 
eral booming  tackles. 

A  fine  passing  attack  by 
the  Blues  line  resulted  in  a 
try  by  wing-}  Bob  Riddle 
early  in  the  second  half.  The 
Varsity  squad  out-classed  the 
McMaster  players  all  through 
the  game  and  came  out  win- 
ners 11-0. 

The  second's  next  game  is 
tomorrow  against  Western 
at  London.  This  could  prove 
to  be  the  toughest  game  in 
their  schedule  since  Western 
won  the  Turner  Trophy  last 
year.  If  the  seconds  play  as 
they  did  on  Saturday  they 
should  have  a  good  chance 
of  taking  this  match. 

Last  night  the  Blues  firsts 
handily  defeated  Toronto 
Scottish  in  Varsity  Stadium 
by  the  score  of  12-3.  Centre 
George  Wraw  and  fly-half 
Andy  Gibson  each  tallied  pe- 
nalty kicks  in  the  first  half 
making  the  half-time  score 
6-0  for  the  Blues. 

In  the  second  half  prop- 
forward  Andrew  Bethal  scor- 
ed a  beautiful  try  off  a  cross 
kick  by  winger  Scott  McCIure 
and  Wraw  carried  the  ball 
across  the  Scottish  line  a 


few  minutes  later  for  the 
Blues  last  score  of  the 
match. 

Scottish 's  only  score  re- 
sulted from  a  drop-goal  by 
their  out-centre.  Peter  Hand 
and  John  MacKay  both 
made  fine  tackles  on  defence 
while  Andy  Bethal  and  Joe 
Donohue  played  well  in  the 


scrum. 

Blues'  next  game  is  against 
R.M.C.  tomorrow  morning 
at  11  o'clock  on  the  back 
campus.  This  should  not  be 
a  difficult  game  for  Biues 
who  have  demonstrated  in 
their  first  four  matches  that 
they  are  strong  in  all  aspects 
of  the  game. 


Soccerites  place  unbeaten 
record  on  line  at  London 


Blues'  soccer  team  goes  to 
London  this  weekend  to  put 
their  unblemished  record  on 
the  line  against  a  winless 
Mustang  eleven.  Varsity  will 
again  be  without  their  cap- 
tain and  last  year's  M.V.P. 
Tom  Johnson,  who  is  out 
with  a  leg  injury.  However, 
rookie  Jim  Laverty  has  play 
ed  such  outstanding  ball  as 
Johnston's  replacement  that 
the  team  has  not  suffered. 

Coach  Ernie  Glass  had  in- 
stalled a  modern,  attack- 
oriented,  3-3-4  formation  this 
season.  So  far  it  has  produc- 
ed excellent  results.  The  rear 
wall  of  Alan  Cragg,  Eric  Se- 
reda,  and  Bill  Nepotiuk  has 
been  almost  unbeatable, 
while  the  middle-men, 
Dwight  Taylor,  Austris  Liepa, 
and  Jim  Laverty  have  consis- 
tently dominated  the  mid- 
field.  The  forward  four  have 
been  devastating  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  Blues 
have  averaged  five  goals  a 
game.  Jim  Lefkos  and  Frank 
Soppelsa,  the  twin  .centre- 
forwards,  are  top  scorers, 
and  wingers  Graham  Shdels 
and  Ron  Muir,  the  playmak- 
ers. 


As  excellent  substitutes  the 
team  sports  Ormond  Men- 
des,  a  good  playmaking  half- 
back, and  John  Gero,  a  rugg- 
ed centre-forward. 

As  far  as  the  Western  game 
is  concerned,  Blues  do  not 
expect  much  opposition 
Some  players  are  going  as 
far  as  saying  the  team  will 
score  ten  or  more  goals.  No 
Varsity  team  has  reached 
double  figures  in  recent  hi- 
story. 

It  is  hard  to  say  never- 
theless, how  the  game  will 
develop-  Refereeing  is  usual- 
ly Western's  strongest  point 
and  could  spur  them  to  great 
efforts.  Three  years  ago. 
Blues  had  three  goals  disal- 
lowed for  unknown  reasons. 
Four  years  ago,  they  were 
awarded  seven  non-scoring 
free  kicks  inside  the  West- 
ern penalty  area.  At  least 
five  should  have  been  penal- 
ty kicks. 

Three  of  Blues'  players, 
Ron  Muir,  Jim  Laverty,  and 
John  Gero  played  in  a  game 
Wednesday  night  between 
the  Ontario  junior  A  All-Stars 
and    the    Ontario  All-Star 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  TENNIS  —  2nd  and  3rd  rounds  are 
to  be  played  by  Tuesday  morning  Oct.  17th  Results 
can  be  put  on  the  draw  in  the  locker  room. 

BASKETBALL  —  All  Interfaojlty  Basketbelles  — 
come  to  the  Basketball'  Clinic  in  whites  on  Oct.  17th 
at  7:00  p.m.  Refreshments  afterwards.  Practices  be- 
gin Oct.  18-20  and  schedule  starts  Oct.  24th,  Watch 
Varsity  for  times. 

FIELD  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE  -  Week  of  Oct.  16  20 


MON.  OCT.  16  8 


TUES   OCT.17  8 


WED   OCT.  18 


V  a.m. 
9  a.m. 
2  p.m. 

9  a.m. 
9  a.m. 
2  p.m. 


SI.  Hilda's  vs  S.M.C 
U.C.  vs  PHE  I 
PHE  IV  vs  PHE  III 

Nurses  vs  PHE  III 
Pots  &  Denis  vs  Phan 
PHE  III  vs  PHE  II 


9  a.m. 
9  a.m. 
1  -2  p.m. 


PHE  I   vs  ST. 
SMC  vs  U.C. 
PHE  IV  vs  PHE 


Trinity 
Varsity 
Varsrly 

Varsit, 
Trinity 
Varsity 

Varsity 
Trinity 
Varsi:« 

Varsity 
Trinity 
Varsity 


THURS.  OCT.  19   8-9  a.m.  POTS  8,  DENTS  vs  S.  M.  C 
8-9  a.m.    VIC  vs  Nurses 
1  -2  p.m.    PHARMACY  &  NEW  vs  PHE  I 

FRI.  OCT.  20    8-9  a.m.  INTERCOLLEGIATE  PRACTICE 
8-9  a.m.    St.  Hilda's  vs  U.C. 
1  -  2  p.m.    PHE  IV  vs  VIC 

CO-ED  INTERNATIONAL  DANCING  -  Men  Wanted 

Classes  in  Dance  Studio  Room  219,  Thursdays  at  5, 
Benson  Building. 


Varsity 
Trinity 
Varsity 


LIBERAL 


NEW! 


MEET  TO  EAT 
TONIGHT 


'A  HAPPENING 
IN  A  BUN 

AT  YONGE  &  BLOOR 

•  REASONABLE 

•  DELICIOUS 

•  FAST 

GO  ZUMBURGER  NOW! 

OPEN  7:30  A.  M. 

MON.  - 


-  12:30  A.  M. 

SAT. 


FREE  ZUMBURGER  COUPONS 
AVAILABLE 
AT  STUDENTS  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL  OFFICE 
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PREP  FOR  QUEEN'S 


Defense  leads  Varsity  as  they  take  on  Mustangs 


Tomorrow  afternoon,  Var- 
sity Blues  get  their  last  tune- 
up  before  next  week's  big 
game  against  Queen's  as  they 
travel  to  London  for  a  con- 
frontation with  Western  Mu- 
stangs. Western  coach,  John 
Metras,  has  one  of  his  weak- 
est squads  in  years,  and 
'Stangs  should  be  little  trou- 
ble for  Blues,  who  handily 
defeated  them  16-7  in  a  pre- 
season encounter. 

Despite  their  42-14  lacing 
bv  Queen's  last  week-end,  Me- 
tras says  his  team  is  in  good 
shape,  physically,  but  there 
is  a  marked  deficiency,  men- 


tally. Bone-headed  mistakes, 
according  to  ol'  Jawn,  cost 
them  a  respectable  perfor- 
mance against  the  mighty 
Gaels. 

A  bit  of  head-hunting  in 
the  game's  dying  moments 
caused  both  Western  quarter- 
backs to  be  carted  off  the 
field.  However  prime  QB, 
Bob  Israel,  will  be  back  in 
action  Saturday,  although  his 
back-up  man,  Joe  Cipparone, 
has  idleness  forced  upon 
him  by  a  leg  injury.  Some- 
one called  St.  Michael's  is 
his  dire  replacement. 

As  befits  a  winning  coach, 


Varsity's  Ron  Murphy  :s 
planning  few  line-up  changes 
from  the  McGill  game.  Rep- 
laced  will  be  rookie 
guard  Jack  Rosati,  who  in- 
curred an  injury  in  practice 
this  week,  and  Glen  Markle 
who  re-injured  his  ankle 
against  McGill  on  his  only 
offensive  play  of  the  game. 

Blues'  big  plus  so  far  this 
year  has  been  their  strong 
defensive  play,  almost  ob- 
scured Saturday  in  the  bar- 
rage of  McGill  mistakes.  Of 
course  the  main  factor  in 
forcing  these  miscues  was 
the  strong  pressure  put  on 


PIGSKIN  PREVIEW 


McGILL  REDMEN 


Redmen  heading  for  winless  season 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

TEAM  NAME:  McGill  University  Redmen 

COLORS:  Red  and  White 

HEAD  COACH:  Tom  Mooney 

HOME  FIELD:  Molson  Stadium  (Macdanald  Park) 

SEATING  CAPACITY:  23,117 

1966  SIFL  RECORD:  0  victories,  i  defeats  (4th 

place). 

1966  REVIEW 

After  two  seasons  in  the  SIFL,  McGill 
coach,  Tom  Mooney,  has  tasted  the  -vic- 
tory juice  only  once.  Last  year,  Redmen 
went  through  their  six  games  with  an  un- 
blemished record  of  defeats,  closest  mar- 
gin being  only  12  points,  surprisingly 
enough,  to  Queen's. 

That  was  in  their  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son, a  28-16  loss,  in  Montreal.  Next  week 
at  Western,  Redmen  went  down  24-8. 
Then  came  the  back-to-back  series  against 
Varsity  Blues  which  justified  McGill's 
presence  in  the  league.  Although  they 
were  downtrodden  on  the  scoreboard,  35- 
19  and  27-10,  Mooney's  well-conditioned 
men  took  the  steam  out  of  Toronto's 
Yates  Cup  Express  as  their  brand  of 
tough,  hard-hitting  football  slowed  Blues 
to  a  crawl  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
McGill  closed  out  1966  by  losing  succes- 
sive games  in  traumatic  fashion,  52-14  to 
Western  Mustangs,  and  a  33-0  whitewash- 
ing by  Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 

Only  two  McGill  players,  Pete  Howlett 
and  Al  Schreiber,  both  offensive  half- 
backs, made  the  all  star  team.  Howlett, 
easily  McGill's  most  valuable  player  last 
year,  finished  second  to  Mike  Raham  in 
rushing,  caught  11  passes,  boomed  one 
kick  for  59  yds.,  and  blocked  with  uner- 
ring poise.  Schreiber  was  runner-up  in 
pass  receiving,  third  in  punt  returns,  and 
led  the  league  in  kickoff  returns.  (Of 
course  he  had  more  than  twice  as  many 
attempts  as  his  nearest  competitor). 

1967  PREVIEW 

Last  year  Mooney  had  to  replace  two 
dozen  players.  This  year  the  turnover  is 
just  about  as  huge.  Twenty  players  have 
not  returned,  nine  because  of  academic 
sloth.  Mainstay  Howlett  is  now  with 
Montreal  Alouettes  while  Schreiber  has 
graduated.  Other  back-fielders  missing 
are  Gord  Fraser,  Rick  Satin,  and  Mike 
Williams.  McGill  als6  is  without  both 
1966  quarterbacks  John  Fielders  and 
Robin  McNeil.  Fielders  completed  over 
55  per  cent  of  his  passes  and  the  more 
spectacular,  if  erratic,  McNeil  managed 
to  confuse  opposition  defenses  with  his 
unorthodox  play  calling.  From  his  strong, 
punishing  defense,  coach  Mooney  has 
lost  deep  backs  Izzy  Rabinovitch  and 
Laurence  Redman  plus  an  assortment  of 
linemen  and  linebackers. 

Most  prominent  among  the  returnees 
are  end  George  Springate  plus  halfbacks 
Sol  Lovecchio  and  Don  Destonis. 

Springate,  a  29-year-old  policeman  tak- 


ing law  at  McGill  is  the  team  captain  and 
provides  a  certain  amount  of  maturity 
and  stability  in  the  rookie-laden  lineup. 
Lovecchio  and  Destonis  are  solid,  capable 
backs  but  neither  can  break  up  a  ball 
game  in  the  fashion  of  Blues'  Mike 
Raham  or  Queens'  Heino  Lilies. 

Of  McGill's  many  weaknesses,  the  most 
critical  appears  on  the  offensive  line.  Vet- 
erans Phil  Fontenatta,  Shawne  Lawton, 
Mike  Butler,  and  Jeff  Ashpitz  are  above 
average  performers,  but  after  them,  noth- 
ing. Last  weekend,  Blues'  powerful  de- 
fensive front  five  shredded  McGill's 
blocking  almost  at  will  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  Western  and  Queens  will 
do  likewise. 

The  pick  of  McGill's  multitude  of 
rookies  is  easily  flanker  Pete  Bender, 
"who  accounted  for  the  only  Redman 
score  against  Blues  on  a  64  yard  pass  and 
run  play.  Bender  could  develop  into  a 
suitable  replacement  for  departed  all-star 
Al  Schreiber. 

OUTLOOK 

Of  the  30  Redmen  who  dressed  for  Sat- 
urday's game  with  Varsity,  16  were 
rookies. 

That,  in  a  word  is  Tom  Mooney's  prob- 
lem. There  are  simply  too  many  holes  to 
fill  and  too  few  bodies  available. 

Both  quarterbacks,  George  Wall  and 
Steve  Reid,  are  fresh  from  high  school. 
They  made  typical  rookie  mistakes  last 
week  and  doubtless  will  make  many  more 
as  the  season  progresses. 

The  offensive  backfield  is  adequate, 
but  except  for  Bender,  unspectacular. 
The  offensive  line  can't  get  any  worse 
but  probably  won't  get  any  better. 

Last  year,  McGill  scored  67  points; 
players  no  longer  with  the  Redmen  ac- 
counted for  59. 

Only  bright  spots  for  McGill  are  the 
defensive  backs  and  to  a  degree  the  de- 
fensive line.  Veteran  backs  Wade  Kenny 
and  Dave  Mclninch  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  adequate  pass  defense  but  opposing 
quarterbacks  will  simply  pass  to  other 
areas.  The  linemen  haven't  yet  learned 
the  subtle  tricks  of  their  trade  but  they 
can  hit  hard,  fierce  and  often.  Running 
against  McGill  will  be  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. 

McGill  might  win  one  game  this  season 
but  only  if  its  spartan  offense  'can  get  a 
couple  of  quick  td's  and  the  defense 
plays  above  its  head  to  protect  the  lead. 
Once  behind,  the  Redn.en  will  stay  be- 
hind. 

Coach  Mooney  says  the  1967  Redmen 
are  "my  best  team  to  date". 

Maybe  he's  right,  but  McGill,  even  at 
its  best,  is  headed  for  another  winless 
season.  And  if  the  rookies  ever  have  a 
really  bad  day  ....  ugh! 


by  Blues'  fiercesome  defen- 
sive line.  Ably  directed  by 
captain,  Mike  Wright,  the 
front  five  of  Alex  Squires, 
Jim  Bennett,  especially  out- 
standing at  left  tackle,  Bill 
Bennett,  Ylo  Korgemagi,  and 
Alex  Topps,  were  combing, 
harassing  and  maligning  Mc- 
Gill ball-carriers  throughout 
the  game. 

Offensively,  Blues  are  a  bit 
shakier  although  Murphy 
angrily  denies  they  are  as 
bad  as  some  press  reports 
claim.  "It's  coming,"  said 
Murph.     Vic  Alboini  will 


again  be  the  starting  quarter- 
back. He  was  tremendous 
in  the  exhibition  game 
against  Western. 

The  schedule  has  given 
Blues  a  good  chance  to  hone 
their  offense  for  the  crucial 
series  against  Queen's.  Op- 
ening the  season  against 
Gaels  would  have  been  di- 
sastrous. 

BLUENOTES:  Punier  Paul 
McKay  has  been  a  big  sur- 
prise this  year,  with  a  three 
game  average  of  more  than 
40  yds  ... 


PHE  wins  Interfac  track 
Jim  Loaring  keeps  Cody 


By  RICH  PYNE 

Every  sport  has  had  at 
some  time  a  superlative  ex- 
ample of  endurance.  Hockey 
has  had  it  s  Gordie  Howe 
and  baseball  its  Lou  Gehrig, 
but  in  interfac  track  the  out- 
standing example  of  stamina 
for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  John  Loaring,  engineer- 
ing's Iron  Horse  who  for  the 
third  successive  year  nailed 
down  the  Cody  Trophy  for 
scoring  the  most  individual 
points. 

Loaring  accomplished  his 
victory  with  firsts  in  the  440 
yard  hurdles,  half  mile  and 
mile  while  picking  up  a  third 
in  the  120  yard  hurdles  and 
a  second  as  a  member  of  his 
mile  relay  team. 

Despite  Loaring's  brilliant 
effort  however,  PHE  captur- 
ed the  team  championship 
and  possession  of  the  Rowell 
Memorial  Trophy  as  they 
edged  Engineering  41  i  to  41. 
Victoria  was  third  with  27. 

A  good  part  of  PHE's  suc- 
cess must  be  credited  to  the 
fine  performance  of  Larry 
Boboett  who  roared  home 
first  in  both  the  220  and  440 
yard  dashes. 

Yesterday's  meet  also  saw 
five  new  meet  records  set. 
The  first  fell  to  Loaring  with 
a  57.0  clocking  in  the  quarter 
mile  hurdles.  Mat  Makanura 
of  Scarboro  leapt  43'lli"  in 
the  triple  jump  and  imme- 
diately became  an  important 
acquisition  to  coach  Hal 
Brown's  intercollegiate  field 
team.  Gord  Homer,  improv- 
ing greatly  each  time  up, 
tossed  the  javelin  out  there 
a  sparkling  193'  1 ",  breaking 
the  old  mark  by  seven  feet 
and  Jukka  Heikurinen  of  Fo- 
resty  catupulted  himself  ever 


13'}"  in  the  pole  vault. 

The  fifth  record  fell  to  the 
PHE  mile  relay  team  of  Bob- 
bett.  Franklin,  Smith  and  Ni- 
grini  who  circuited  the  four 
laps  in  3:37.2. 

Although  it  broke  no  re- 
cord, one  last  excellent  per- 
formance was  turned  in  by 
Vic's  Brian  Armstrong  as  he 
burned  off  his  competition 
in  a  very  fast  15:15.8.. 

Results 
Hop,  Step  and  Jump:  1.  M.'Ma- 
kanura.  Scar  (43'  1*")  (record); 

2.  K.  Finlayson,  Arch;  3.  J.  Hil 
Hard,  Scar. 

Javelin:  1.  G.  Homer,  Eng  (193' 
1")  (Tecord);  2.  B.  Watts,  Eng;  3 
W.  Fcdunchak,  Erin. 

Broad  Jump:  1.  M.  Makanura 
Scar  (22'  6j-");  2.  K.  Finlayson 
Arch;  3.  D.  Famdon,  PHE. 

Shot  Put:  1.  B.  Tucker,  Dent 
'41'  64");  2.  Y.  Korgemagi,  PHE; 

3.  B.  Watts,  Eng. 

Discus:  1.  B.  Watte,  Eng  (115' 
tO") ;  2.  Y.  Korgemagi  PHE-  3 
Z.  Lutz,  PHE. 

High  Jump  1.  B.  Penny,  PHE 
(5'  82);  2.  S.  Hoddor,  Vic;  3.  Jt 
Hiiliard,  Scar. 

440  Yards:  1.  L.  Bobbett,  PHE 
(51.  1);  2.  B.  Franklin,  PHE-  R 
Field,  Eng. 

100  Yards:  1.  C.  Rutherford,  Vic 
(10.  3);  2.  W.  Fedunchak,  Erin; 
3.  M.  Makanura,  Scar;  D.  Ste. 
vens,  PHE;  K.  Till,  Vic. 

880  Yards:  1.  J.  Loaring,  En" 
(2:00.7);  2.  R.  Field,  Eng;  3.  D. 
Huether,  Wye. 

220  Yards:  1.  L.  Bobbett,  PHE 
(23.7);  2.  A.  Mazurin,  Rd.  Sc.;  D. 
Stevens,  PHE. 

Sprint  Relay:  1.  Vic  (47.3);  2. 
Dent;  3.  PHE. 

Mile  Relay:  1.  PHE  (3:37.2)  (re- 
cord) 2.  Eng.  3.  Wye. 

120  Hurdles :  1.  S.  Wetmore,  New 
(16.0);  2.  J.  Grynoch,  Trin;  3.  J. 
Loaring,  Eng. 

Mile:  1.  J.  Loaring,  Eng.  (4:24) 
2.  R.  Pyne,  UC;  3.  P.  Davis,  Trin. 

3  Miles:  1.  B.  Armstrong,  Vic 
(14:46.6);  2.  B.  Richards,  Vic;  3. 
B.  Cairns,  Vic. 


Lake  Fanshaw  hosts  rowing  regatta 
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The  second  rowing  regatta 
of  the  season,  being  held 
this  week-end  in  London  on 
Lake  Fanshaw,  will  give  Var- 
sity oarsmen  a  chance  to 
improve  on  last  week's  un- 
inspired effort. 

The  object  of  increasing 
the  tempo  of  this  week's 
workouts  has  been  foiled  by 
delinquent  crewmen  sleep- 
ing in  during  the  morning 
row. 

Forced  to  gamble  on  a  bid 
to  win  one  of  the  big  races, 


coach  Forbes  Marnock  has 
scrapped  the  lightweight 
Varsity  in  favour  of  a  stack- 
ed heavyweight  Varsity  crew 
which,  with  some  more 
practice,  will  take  Western's 
big  eight. 

The  regatta  is  scheduled 
for  11  a.m.  Saturday,  and 
the  usual  crews  from  Mac, 
Brock,  Western,  Ryerson. 
and  Toronto  will  be  there. 
You  be  there  too,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  excellent  opportun- 
ity to  loosen  voices. 


Prof,  blasts  ITI  chairman  Forrest 


Vorsity  Blues'  quarterback.  Vie  Alboini  (16),  reels  back  in 
pain  as  he  is  carried  off  the  field  for  the  last  time  this  sea- 
son. Alboini  is  through  for  the  year  with  torn  ligaments, 
after  leading  Blues  to  a  26  point  first  half.  See  page  12. 

— photo  by  LEN  GILDAY 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

Prof.  E.  L.  Fackenheim  of 
the  department  'of  phil- 
osophy has  demanded  that 
Rev.  A.  C.  Forrest,  editor  of 
the  United  Church  Observer, 
be  replaced  as  chairman  of 
a  Pre-Teach-In  discussion  on 
"Religious  Factors  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  War". 

"Rev.  Forrest  has  forfeit- 
ed any  claim  to  the  kind  of 
impartiality  required  of  a 
chairman,"  Prof.'  Fackenheim 
says  in  an  open  letter  to 
Prof.  K.  Joblin,  chairman  of 
the  Teach-in  Committee. 

"Mr.  Forrest's  magazine 
wrote  not  a  word  of  concern 
or  protest  in  May,"  the  letter 
says,  "when  Arab  leaders 
threatened  the  murder  of 
Israeli  men,  women  and 
children. 

"Now  he  has  devoted  a 
whole  issue  to  the  subject  of 
Arab  refugees.  In  that  issue 
he  asserts  that  Israel  stands 


condemned  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  refugees. 

"He  should  by  all  means 
be  invited  to  speak  as  a  par- 
tisan. The  invitation  extend- 
ed to  him  to  act  as  chair- 
man should  be  withdrawn  at 
once." 

"He  does  not  so  much  as 
mention  recent  pogroms  in 
Arab  countries,"  Prof.  Fack- 
enheim concludes. 

Mike  Ignatief,  Co-chair- 
man of  the  Teach-in,  said 
last  night  that  Mr.  Forrest 
was  invited  before  the  Ob- 
server articles  were  pub- 
lished. 

"I  fail  to  see  how  the  Ob- 
server articles  endanger  his 
impartiality   as  chairman," 


he  added. 

"The  particular  view  taken 
by  Rev.  Forrest  was  in  re- 
sponse to  human  suffering 
in  a  particular  issue,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"There  were  Arabs  starv- 
ing in  the  desert  and  if  the 
Israelis  were  to  blame,  then 
the  Israelis  were  to  blame." 

Prof.  Joblin  said  last  night 
that  Mr.  Forrest's  article 
condemned  the  treatment  of 
Arab  refugees  but  praised 
Israel's  quick  and  decisive 
military  actions. 

"I  don't  think  the  writer 
could  be  accused  of  being 
entirety  pro-Arab,"  he  said. 
"His  only  criticisms  are  on 
the  refugee  problem." 
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Narks  seize  pot,  head 

A  University  of  Toronto  student  has  been  charged  with 
possession  of.  marijuana  and  released  on  $13,000  bail. 

Thomas  Dobrowolski,  a  second-year  philosophy  student 
at  Victoria  College,  was  arrested  following  the  seizure  of 
two  six-pound  blocks  of  marijuana  late  Thursday  night. 

Police  said  the  haul  was  worth  $20,000  "retail"  and 
called  it  the  largest  amount  ever  found  in  Toronto. 

Marijuana  is  sold  at  $20  to  $35  an  ounce  wholesale  and 
would  be  worth  $4,840  to  $6,720  to  a  supplier. 

The  marijuana  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  sports  car 
in  a  garage  which  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  RCMP 
and  Metro  morality  officers. 


SHARE  sex,  burn  virginity 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

This  week  everyone  at  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  can  match 
his  sex-iife  to  the  computer 
age. 

The  SHARE  Computer 
Dating  Service  run  by  the 
Engineering  Society  begins 
today  and  will  operate  for 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Forms  sell  for  $1  and  every 
last  dollar  goes  to  the 
SHARE  campaign. 

The  engineering  planners 
have  programmed  the  com- 
puter for  Sex.  Questions  are 
included  which  ask  wheth- 
er you  are  a  virgin  or  non- 
virgin. 

If  you  aren't  convinced 
just  look  at  some  of  the 
ads  in  the  Varsity.  For  ex- 

Buy  teach-in  tickets 

Teach-In  ticket  sales  have 
reached  2,100,  Joey  Steiner 
(IV  UC)  announced  last 
night. 

Steiner,  chief  Teach-In 
ticket  seller,  hopes  to  put 
out  6,000  tickets  for  the  Var- 
sity Arena  Teach-In  sessions 
this  weekend. 

About  1,100  of  the  tickets 
have  been  sold  to  students. 

Steiner  is  urging  people  to 
buy  their  tickets  on  campus 
this  week  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pected long  line-ups  Friday 
night  at  Varsity  Arena. 


ample:  "FIRE  SALE!  Bar- 
gain on  women — three  for  a 
dollar!  get  them  while  they're 
hot.  Share  computer  dating. 
Next  week,  bum,  baby, 
burn." 

Even  if  you've  got  more 
dates  than  you  need,  try  it 
anyway.  It's  for  a  good  cause 
and  you  can  have  some  fun 
with  it. 

Like,  you  can  fill  out  two 
forms.  Do  one  honestly — like 
you  really  are.  Then  fill  one 
out  as  some  sexy,  glamorous 
creature  like  Scarlett  O'Hara 
or  Rhett  Butler,  or  someone 
you've  always  wanted  to  be. 
Just  see  what  you  come  up 
with  then. 

As  an  innovation  this  year 
a  free  dance  will  be  held  for 
all  who  have  taken  the 
plunge.  The  dance  will  be 
open  to  everyone  but  those 
with  stubs  from  the  com- 
puter dating  forms  will  be 
admitted  free. 

Presumably,  you  can  take 
your  three  dates  to  this 
dance  and  not  spend  much 
money. 

Ballots  for  this  year's  sex 
spree  will  be  sold  until  Oct. 
27  and  must  be  placed  in  the 
boxes  in  the  SAC  office  and 
the  Engineering  Stores  by 
Oct.  30. 

If  you're  shy  about  this 
sort  of  thing  just  rationalize. 
It's  for  a  good  cause— 
SHARE! 


Students  at  The  College  of  Education  will  not  be 
receiving  the  first  installment  of  their  $500  Ontario 
College  of  Education  Fellowships  despite  written  pro- 
mise by  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  William 
Davis  earlier  this  month. 


SHARE  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  virgins  for  $15,000.  If  the  SHARE  thermo- 
meter reaches  the  top  one  of  these  girls  will  stay  there  until  Christmas.  So,  if  you  want 
a  stacked  pillar  of  ice  in  front  of  the  SAC  office,  SHARE. 

photo  by  TIM  KOEHLER 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  GRADUATES  IN  ALL  DISCIPLINES 
TO  REPRESENT  CANADA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  DIPLO- 
MACY AND  TRADE  PROMOTION. 


Positions  with  the  Deportment  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs. 

For  more  details  get  our  booklet  from 
your  University  Placement  Office  or 
contact  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Conada. 


Examination  to  be  held  at  7  p.m. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1967  at  — 
Malvern  C  o  I  I  e  g  i  o  t  e  Institute,  55 
Malvern  Avenue  (east  end  in  beach 
area),  Toronto  13,  Ont.  OR  Winona 
Drive  Senior  Public  School,  101  Win- 
ona Drive,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 

No  application  needed. 


The  New  Christie  Minstrels 
We  Five 

Peter,  Paul  &  Mary 
The  Ray  Charles  Singer 
The  Ray  Connif  Singers 
The  Association 
Simon  &  Garfunkle 


The  Mamas  &  The  Papas 
The  Swingle  Singers 
Joan  Baez 

Harry  Simeon  Chorole 
The  Beatles 
Gord  Lightfoot 
&  more 


IF  THE  MUSIC  OF  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  INTERESTS  YOU 

CONCORD 

(A  new  project  of  SAC's  Music  Committee) 

HAS  BEEN  FORMED  TO 
ACCOMMODATE  YOUR  URGE  TO 
MAKE  BEAUTIFUL  MUSK 

FIRST  OPEN  MEETING  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  18 

SIDNEY  SMITH      ROOM  1083      7:00  P.M. 

Come  equipped  with  Pens,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Zithers, 
Autoharps,  Harmonicas,  Ocorinas,  some  semblance  of 
talent  and  unprecedented  enthusiasm. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

COMMERCE  -  ECONOMICS 
MATHEMATICS  -  STATISTICS 
RELATED  DISCIPLINES 

NEEDSGRA^^ 

mImS^?^"^ancial  management 
management  &  systems  analysis 

ORGANIZATION  &  METHODS 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


For  exam  exemptions  or  more  details 
get  our  booklet  from  your  university 
placement  office  or  contact  the  ap- 
propriate office  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Canada. 


Enmln.tion  lo  he  held  .17pm"  TUESDAY 
im»,  55  M.lv.rn  «,.nu.  <e.,t  „rf  u*cl,  are,) 

School,  101  W.non.  Dri,c,  Toronto  4,  On!. 

No  application  needed. 
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Action  delayed  on  Macpherson  Report 


College  principals  seems  to 
be  biding  their  time  on  im- 
plementing portions  of  the 
recommendations  of  the 
MacPherson  report  until  the 
administration  gives  the  go- 
ahead. 

Trinity  College  Principal 
Dr.  G.  Owen  said  he  would 
not  undertake  any  reforms 
since  the  recommendations 
of  the  MacPherson  report 
must  be  instituted  by  the 
university. 

"Anyway,"  Owen  said,  "Tri- 
nity already  has  small  tuto- 
rial groups  and  our  lectures 
are  more  in  the  way  of  di- 
scussions." 

Professor  Donald  I  v  e  y. 
Principal  of  New  College, 
said  that  while  he  was  "to- 
tally in  favour  of  curriculum 
clubs,"  he  would  wait  for  an 
official  edict  from  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science  be- 
fore taking  any  action. 


Staff 
Bulletin 
Postscripts 

Items  about  events  arranged  too 
late  for  Staff  Bulletin  should  be 


Hall  by  4  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday 
before  publication  here. 


Tuesday,  12  noon,  2102 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  "Cur- 
rent Trends  in  Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Thought",  lecture 
by  Prof.  V.  G.  Onushkin, 
Leningrad  State  Univer- 
sity. 


Thursday,  8  p.m.  Seeley 
Hall,  Trinity  College.  The 
Gray  Lecture  —  "Some 
Thoughts  on  French  Co 
nado's  Mood  ot  the  End 
of  Centenniol  Yeor". 
Prof.  Gerard  Bergeron, 
Laval  University. 


Friday  20th  to  Soturdoy 
28th,  Hart  House  Thea- 
tre. 8.30  p.m.  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama's  first 
play,  "Caste"  by  Tom 
Robertson. 


Dr.  Ivey  feels  the  clubs 
create  more  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  students  for  their 
subjects  and  provide  for 
good  communication  bet- 
ween students  and  profes- 
sors. 

However,  Ivey  personally 
prefers  more  lectures  and 
fewer  tutorials.  He  also 
hopes  the  report  can  be  im- 
plemented without  any  for- 
mal revision  of  the  univer- 
sity structure. 

Douglas  LePan,  Principal 
of  University  College,  also 
said  he  favoured  curriculum 
clubs.  He  would  not  com- 
ment on  his  plans  and  said 
only  that  he  thought  the  re- 
port "impressive  and  va- 
luable." 

Innis  College  Principal  R. 
S.  Harris  has  formed  a  coun- 
cil to  solicit  views  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  report 

The  council,  composed  of 
President  Sword,  Professor 
Harris,  the  registrar  and  pro- 
fessors of  Innis  and  five  stu- 
dents, will  meet  today  to  di- 
scuss the  best  committee 
structure  to  further  study 
the  report. 


Due  to  a  typing  error 
Ian  Sadtasky  (IV  UC) 
was  incorrectly  shown 
as  supporting  a  SAC  re- 
solution to  aid  a  To- 
ronto draft  dodger  pro- 
gram. The  Varsity  apo- 
logizes for  any  incon- 
venience this  may  have 
caused  Mr.  Sadinsky, 
who  voted  against  the 
resolution. 


B&W  semi-finalists 

The  Blue  and  White  So- 
ciety has  announced  the 
semi-finalists  in  the  Miss  Uni- 
versity of  Toornto  contest. 
They  are: 

Victoria  Irene  Attwell,  Wy- 
cliffe:  Mona  King,  New  Col- 
lege; Katy  Gray,  Trinity;  Ca- 
thy Williams,  Victoria  Col- 
lege; Joan  Hart,  U.C.;  Joan 
Hubbert,  Dentistry;  Jane  La- 
very,  St.  Michael's  College 

Chris  Archiuticz,  Music; 
Susan  Elizabeth  Alsbotl, 
Food  Sciences;  Mary  Lou 
Galloway,  Forestry;  Jane  Far- 
quharson.  Pharmacy:  Joan 
Haglund,  Medicine;  Carolvn 
Webster,  Nursing;  G  i  n  n  v 
Hutton,  Pots,  and  Jane  Ha- 
rold. Innis  College. 

The  five  finalists  will  be 
announced  Friday.  The  new 
Miss  U  of  T  will  preside  at 
the  Homecoming  Dance  in 
Hart  House  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 28. 


October  22  -  8:30  p.m.  -  Great  Hall 

HART  HOUSE 

ROBERT  AITKEN  TRIO 

TICKETS:  —  HALL  PORTER 

(Lodies  moy  be  invited), 
by  members 


Straight  scotch  helps  create  IT  I 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

On  many  wintry  evenings  last  January 
a  lean  and  lanky  figure  would  walk  from 
Trinity  College  to  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Res- 
idence. 

Michael  Ignatieff  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  third  floor  room  in  Taylor  House 
where  Jeff  Rose  lived. 

In  this  room  in  Sir  Dan  last  winter, 
Ignatieff  and  Rose  founded  the  begin- 
nings of  next  weekend's  third  Inter- 
national Teach-in. 

In  three-hour  sessions  that  blended 
straight  scotch  and  soul-searching  into 
intense  discussion,  the  grounds  for  a 
moral  and  intellectual  confrontation  over 
religion  and  international  affairs  were 
explored. 

A  teach-in  isn't  created  overnight.  While 
the  speakers  must  be  invited  months 
ahead  and  technical  matters  of  producing 
the  event  must  be  organized  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, a  teach-in  requires  a  purpose  that 
must  precede  everything. 

Ordinary  weekend  workshops  and  con- 
ferences are  created  by  simply  inviting 
people  and  providing  facilities. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  and  debate 
are  already  present  —  that's  why  the 
workshop  or  conference  is  being  called. 

But  in  a  teach-in  and  especially  this 
year's  teach-in,  the  grounds  for  debate 
must  be  constructed.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  average  student  immediately  recog- 
nizes the  relationship  between  religion 
and  international  affairs. 

Furthermore  a  teach-in  is  debate  on 
such  a  grand  scale  (five  weekend  sessions, 
18  international  speakers,  12  pre-Teach-In 
panels  and  lectures)  that  areas  of  conflict 
must  be  isolated  in  some  discussions,  re 
lated  in  others. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  energy  has 
been  expended  by  Rose  and  Ignatieff  in 
defining  the  Teach-in  issues  and  arrang- 
ing the  sessions  for  meaningful  debate. 

After  exams,  Jeff  Rose  began  his  full- 
time  duties  as  co  chairman  of  the  Teach- 


Jeff  Rose  ond  Mike  Ignatieff  discuss  thi 
Oct.  20-22  Teach-in. 


In.  Rose  worked  through  May,  June  and  11; 
July  sodidifying  the  program. 

Rose  was  meeting  four  people  every  jjl 
afternoon,  soliciting  support  and  getting  jij 
the  Teach-in  off  the  ground. 

Rose  and  Ignatieff  have  been  working  ijj 
up  to  16  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  n= 
for  the  past  two  months. 

Ignatieff  doesn't  waste  any  time  on  Ijj 
breakfast  or  lunch  if  he  can  help  it.  Some-  pi 
one  could  be  talking  to  him  at  the  Teach-  jj! 
In  office  at  91  St.  George  St.  when  Michael  0! 
Ignatieff  decides  he  is  hungry. 

He  will  ask  the  person  talking  to  him  ill 
to  continue  the  conversation  in  the  ticket  ill 
office  across  the  hall. 

Walking  into  the  neighboring  room  jjj 
without  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  Ig-  Hi 
natieff  will  open  the  refrigerator  and  pull  iii 
out  a  carton  of  milk  and  a  package  of  ji 
instant  breakfast. 

He  mixes  the  milk  and  powder  in  a  n 
glass  and  gulps  the  concoction  that  tastes  || 
like  a  chalky  milkshake. 

"'It  doesn't  taste  very  good  but  it  fills  jj 
me  up  in  a  hurry,"  he  says.  And  then  he  '£ 
continues  to  talk  about  the  Teach-In. 

Both  Ignatieff  and  Rose  have  other  ex-  ji 
tra-curricular  activities  to  keep  them  oc-  ji 
cupied  in  between  teach-ins. 

Ignatieff  is  editor  of  Random,  the  cam-  jj 
pus  magazine,  and  Rose  is  president  of  jj 
the  U  of  T  Historical  Club. 

They  were  both  actively  involved  in  the  ji 
organizational  hierarchy  of  last  year's  l 
Teach-in  on  China:  Coexistence  or  Con-  j 
tainment.  \ 
In  comparison  to  most  student  endeav-  ; 
ors,  the  Teach-In  runs  very  smoothly  un-  j 
der  the  wing  of  its  dozen  organizers  and  j 
scores  of  volunteers. 

However,  the  Teach-in  has  its  hang-ups.  j 
Recently  they  were  taken  off  the  hooK  j 
when  Garfield  Todd,  former  prime  minis-  j 
ter  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  cabled  his  con-  j 
firmation  from  South  Africa  that  he  would  i 
attend  the  Teach-in. 

Although  he  had  been  publicized  as  a  i 
feature  speaker  for  the  session  on  Reii-  i 
gious  Faith  and  Revolution,  there  was  i 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  government  of  i 
Rhodesia  would  let  him  out  of  the  country. 

Because  of  his  controversial  views  such  j 
as  removal  of  the  color  bar  he  may  not  be  i 
allowed  to  re-enter  Rhodesia  after  the  i 
Teach-in. 

Rhodesian  officials  will  be  watching  his 
performance  in  Toronto  and  "he  will  have 
to  exercise  some  degree  of  caution,"  says 
John  Pepperell,  Teach-in  publicity  co- 
ordinator. 

Live  television  coverage  of  the  event  is 
still  unconfirmed  because  TV  program- 
ming time  is  so  valuable. 

But  the  Teach-in  has  been  assured  of 
live  CBC  FM  radio  coverage  in  Montreal. 
Ottawa  and  Toronto  and  a  one  and  a  half  i 
hour  wrap-up  on  CBC  AM  on  Monday  i 
evening,  Oct.  23. 

CJRT,  the  Ryerson  station,  will  again 
cover  the  event  on  their  FM  station. 

Pepperell  estimates  that  125  press 
people  will  attend  the  sessions  next  week- 
end. 

Joey  Steiner  (IV  UC)  and  Bill  Wine- 
gard  (II  UC)  have  been  rallying  hundreds 
of  volunteers  to  sell  tickets  and  distribute 
thousands  of  Teach-in  programs,  pamph- 
lets posters  and  flyers. 

Hopefully  this  weekend,  Jeff  Rose  and 
Michael  Ignatieff  will  be  able  to  look  on  a 
full  house  in  Varsity  Arena  and  see  the 
fulfilment  of  the  objectives  they  have 
been  working  toward  since  January. 


today  In  the  office.   


Hart  House 

ART  CLASSES 

First  Class  —  Tuesday,  October  17 
7:30  p.m.  —  Art  Gallery 

FEE:  Undergraduates  —  $8.00 
Graduates  —  $  1 0.00 


MARKET  PLACE  DEBATE 

1 :00  p.m.  —  Tuesday,  October  M 
"BLUE  IS  BETTER  THAN  GREEN" 
East  Cloister  or  Debates  Room 

*  *  * 

BRIDGE  CLUB 

Meeting  —  East  Common  Room  on 
Tuesday,  October  17,    6:45  p.m. 
Everyone  Welcome  ! 

*  *  * 

CAMERA  CLUB 

The  46th  Annual  Open  Meeting  will  be  held 
on  Thurs.,  Oct.  19,  at  7:45  in  the  Music 
Room.  Guest  Speaker  MR.  FRANK  ROYAL  on 
Topic:  "FOCUS  ON  COLOUR".  Beginners  ore 
especially  invited. 

*  *  * 

LIBRARY  EVENING 

Wed.,  Oct.  1 8  —  Library  —  8  p.m. 
JOHN  LE  CARRE 
Topic 

"THE  DYING  NOVEL" 
Limited  number  of  tickets  available 
at  Hall  Porter's  desk  Tues.  Oct.  17 
Members  Only 

DEBATE 

Thurs.,  Oct.  19  —  8  p.m. 
Honorary  Visitor 

BRITISH  DEBATING  TEAM 
Hannan  David  Raphael  Rose,  Oxford 
Colin  H.  MacKay,  University  of  Glasgow 
(Ladies  admitted  to  gallery) 

POETRY  READING 

1:00  p.m.      Art  Gallery 
Thursday,  October  19 
Everyone  Welcome 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

October  22  —  Great  Hall 
ROBERT  AITKEN  TRIO 
Tickets:  -  Hall  Porter 
(Ladies  may  be  invited) 


University  of  Toronto 
A  Centennial  Professor  for  October 

DR.  ANDREW  ALFOLDI 

Professor  Emeritus 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton 

THREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ART: 
A  MIRROR  OF  POLITICS,  RELIGION  &  LITERATURE 

Oct   17  The  Domination    of  the  Cavalry  in  Greece 
and  Rome  after  the  Fall  of  the  K,ngs. 

Oct.  24  The  Alexandrian  Gods  and  the  Vota  Publico 
in  Rome. 

Oct.  31   The  Final   Scene  of  the  Aeneid  on  o 
Praenestine  Cista 

TUESDAYS  AT  4.15  P.M. 

Rmw  20»,  M<L»fm»n  physkal  Labor»torWi 

Sponsored  by  llie  Varsity  Fond  and  The  Associates 
of  hte  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 
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"On  the  highest  levels  of  policy,  we  hov«  pursue   are   reflected   In   vigorous  economic 

os  on  objective  o  developing  economy  .  .  growth  •  .  .' 

It  must  be  our  determined  effort  to  see  that  William  Davie 

on  the  higher  levels  of  education,  policies  we  Ontario  Education  Minister 


the  university  student  and  his  vote 


Well,  it's  that  time  again. 
Elections,  democracy,  the  voice  of  the  - 
people,  the  power  of  the  ballot,  the  usual 
bollyhoo  attendant  to  the  mystique  of  pop- 
ular government. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  on  On- 
tario election  amounts  to  something  more 
than  the  quadrennial  selection  of  the  Con- 
servative of  your  choice. 

The  electorate  will  determine  whether  a 
well-oiled  and  lavishly  financed  party  ma- 
chine can  steamroller  to  victory  on  a  plat- 
form of  pious  platitudes,  an  appeal  to  pros- 
perity, and  a  leader  portrayed  as  the  stolid 
pater  familias. 

For  university  students,  Tuesday's  voting 
carries  a  special  importance. 

Our  votes  as  students  have  been  sought 
with  an  eagerness  unparalleled  in  Ontario 
politics.  We  have  been  courted,  cajoled, 
promised,  pledged,  warned,  entreated,  sol- 
icited. 

The  politicians  may  hate  our  guts,  laugh 
off  our  demonstrations,  ignore  our  appeals, 
reject  our  demands,  ridicule  our  idealism,' 
condemn  our  morality. 

But  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  they 
need  us.  Boy,  do  they  need  us. 

The  student  vote  on  this  campus  is  the 
decisive  factor  in  one  riding  and  could,  but 
probably  won't,  determine  the  outcome  in 
another. 

Most  of  the  campus  electorate  will  vote 
in  the  riding  of  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  a 
new  constituency  resulting  from  last  year's 
long  overdue  provincial  redistribution.  In 
political  terms,  it  is  definitely  o  marginal 
seat  since  the  over-all  Conservative  maj- 
ority in  both  previous  seats  combined  was 
less  than  1,600  votes. 

The  Tory  candidate  is  Allan  Grossman, 


LETTERS 


Droit  dodger  referendum 

Sin 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  "How  SAf 
Dodged  the  Draft  Issue",  October  13?  I  would  like 
to  make  a  proposal.  a  JU£e 

In  your  article  you  expressed  disatisfaction  to 
say  toe  least,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  emcia. 

close  vote"  m^dle<1  tlM  SA0  "ambers  S 
5S     ^  ■   >    '  °PP°smS  the   resolution  is  I 

S  "od'gerP  te  ***  °£  ***  » 

~t%Snf  z  "mo-f^rrT'oS 

Western  society  apart.  The  black  and  white  issues 
horrible,  grey  monster.  In  a  complex  issue  sue*  £ 

^hcWar'„We  t°  not  ^  justice  *>  tbe  opinions  or 
either  side  when  this  crucial  question  £  brought 
before  45  people  who  represent  25,000  others  I  be 

Sii^r'™5  01  setthns  the  ma*r  of  aidmg 
draft-dodgers"  is  a  campus-wide  referendum. 

e  referentIu™  «  by  no  means  new 
wnrirt  w  conscription  crisis  in  Canada  in  the  last 
World  War  was  settled,  as  far  as  most  Canadians 
were  concerned,  by  such  a  referendum.  T  wS 
brought  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians  and  into 
°£  »e  P«>Ple.  Many  hundreds  o?conS° 
tutional  amendments,  provincial,  state,  and  federal 
n  Canada  and  the  U.S.  have  been  put  directfy  to 
the  people.  True,  the  larger  issue  of  the  moralto 

Z  Srt,"Tl0rallty.0'  the  war  itse11  «">  "ever  rei  y 
be  titled  by  us,  but  once  and  for  all  we  can  ex 

tST*^? ate  °n  what  °-  01  T-  studentsTeauy 
think  about  aiding  American  "draft-dodgers".  The 
question  must  be  put  to  all  of  us,  to  our  minds  and 
consciences  -  not  to  45  people  on  the 

olrseWe?  ~~  OM  WhiCh  TC  must  decide  f°r 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  have  a  fair  vote  on  the 
referendum  would  be  to  hold  a  special  vote  exclu 

ZlV1  th!?  qUeSti°n'  to  °"e  month's  time,  t! 
should  provide  ample  time  for  dissenters  of  aU 
sides  to  voice  their  opinions  and  for  the  SAC  to 
organize  the  voting  procedures 
„™TiK  155118  0211  be  settled  with  one  simple  but 
^HqUeSt'°n  ~  "Are  to  ""our  ofX  Stu 
dents :  Administrative  Council  providing  the  means 
f'  a,d^, th?s8  men  in  the  United  States  oftaer 
St!bo  Seei  ^  Personal  military  involvement  L 
Vietnam  is  solely  a  matter  of  conscience'" 
r>.r.L/Ve  "I"6  my  Pr°POsal;  now  it  is  up  to  in- 
T?Si?d  ,mem?ers  of  SAC  and  the  University  ™f 
Toronto  to  act  upon  it. 

George  Bedard  (I  SMC) 


the  genially  incompetent  minister  of  re- 
form institutions. 

Grossman  expects  little  support  from 
the  campus,  and  in  this  he's  quite  right. 

His  opponents  are  Ryerson  lecturer  Adam 
Fuerstenberg  (NDP)  and  lawyer  Leonard 
Shifrin  (Liberal). 

All  three  candidates  have  been  telling  us 
what  they  think  we  want  to  hear  —  lower 
tuitions,  more  residence  space,  more  schol- 
arships and  financial  assistance. 

There's  just  one  slight  difference:  Shif- 
rin and  Fuerstenberg  believe  in  what  they 
are  promising;  Grossman  doesn't. 

Grossman  might  retain  the  seat  but  only 
if  the  strong  Liberal  and  NDP  vote  cancel 
each  other  out. 

We  hope  this  doesn't  happen. 
The  situation  in  St.  George  riding,  which 
includes  Victoria  and  St.   Michael's,  is 
slightly  different. 

The  sitting  member,  Allan  Lawrence,  has 
displayed  a  sincere  interest  in  student  af- 
fairs and  a  capacity  for  independent 
thought  rare  in  the  provincial  Conservative 
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problem:  solution 

People  usually  make  a  fuss  over  Student 
Aid  and  Universal  Accessibility  because  a 
college  degree  is  very  necessary  these  days 
if  you  want  to  get  any  kind  of  a  good  job. 
The  trouble  with  these  things,  however,  is 
that  they  cost  so  much. 

There  is  a  cheaper  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  province  should  immediately  print 
up  5,000,0000  BAs  from  various  Ontario 
universities  and  distribute  them  in  the  next 
mail. 

Naturally,  these  documents  will  be  use- 
less to  many  people.  An  Italian  labourer 
for  example,  would  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  masquerade  as  an  E  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  (for  one 
thing,  he  can  hold  his  liquor  too  well)  How- 
ever, at  least  300,000  people  in  the  pro- 
vince would  have  the  gall  and  intelligence 
to  pull  off  the  imposture  of  being  a  colleae 
graduate.  a 

If  the  justice  department  simultaneously 
seizes  university  records  and  burns  them 
it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  who  has  a  degree 
and  who  hasn't. 

Businessmen  will  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
r  o  t  h  e  r  dubious  method  of  choosing  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  their  apparent  merit 
rather  than  their  education  (also  apparent). 

People  who  presently  flaunt  their  degrees 
will  be  laughed  ot.  No  one  will  believe  them 
any  more. 

College  enrolments  will  drop  until  only 
those  who  want  to  get  an  education  will  be 
attending. 

Many  university  presidents  will  resign  or 
take  leaves  of  absence  to  American  Uni- 
versities, finding  it  intolerable  to  be  the 
head  of  less  than  a  multiversity. 

Evenual  cost  to  the  province  $50  000  or 
so  (less  than  400  PQSAP  loons  ot  present). 

SHARE  your  wealth 

After  a  day  of  classes,  students  at  the 
U  ot  T  go  home  with  the  assurance  that 
there  will  be  a  meal  waiting  for  them  when 
they  get  there,  that  there  will  be  a  quiet 
place  for  them  to  study,  that  there  will  be 
books  to  study  from  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in. 

These  are  things  we  all  accept  naturally 

But  this  sense  of  security  is  nowhere  pre- 
sent tor  many  students  in  Asia  or  Africa 
I  hey  face  the  problem  of  avoiding  disease 
in  conditions  of  squalor  and  poverty. 

Students  often  live  on  one  meal  a  day 
with  no  guarantee  of  one  tomorrow.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  they  will  even  have  a 
place  to  spend  the  night 


party. 

Mr.  Lawrence  supports  student  represen- 
tation on  university  governing  bodies,  and 
in  March  1964  he  was  one  of  the  few  Tories 
who  openly  opposed  the  so-called  Police 
State  Bill  presented  by  the  government. 

We  could  support  Mr.  Lawrence  without 
hesitation  except  for  one  important  consid- 
eration. A  vote  for  this  or  any  Conservotive 
candidate  amounts  to  tacit  endorsation  of 
the  abysmal  education  policies  of  Premier 
Roberts  and  education  minister  William 
Davis. 

To  vote  Conservative  is  to  vote  for  the 
party  that  gave  us  POSAP  too  little  and  too 
late  that  starves  o«r  graduate  school  and 
thinks  the  residence  space  is  adequate  that 
vetoed  student  representation  on  the  board 
of  governors  at  Western. 

As  the  NDP  candidate  appears  to  be 
merely  going  through  the  motions,  our  vote 
in  St.  George  must  go  to  Liberal  Bruce 

Thomas. 

We  hope  he  wins  but  we're  not  going  to 
bet  on  it.  ° 


The  university  buildings  are  filled  until 
late  at  night  by  students  who  put  off  going 
home  os  long  as  possible. 

Very  often  there  is  no  home  to  go  to 
They  spend  the  night  in  a  park  or  on  the 
streets  and  return  to  the  university  earlv 
next  morning. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  for  us  to  compre- 
hend what  these  conditions  would  mean 
when  they  are  laid  on  top  of  oil  the  usual 
problems  of  students  in  university. 

This  is  why  the  SHARE  campaign  is  so 
rnn '  !V  mp?nant-  lf  Pr°vides  the  money  for 
to  lo!?5'  f°rJhe°P  meals,  medical  clinics 
to  eradicate  disease,  and  hostels  for  cheap 
accommodation.  i-neap 

SHARE'S  goal  is  $15,000.  Considerina 

heVoi  rth20'000  fuii-time 

C^fJ'pe*  studernt.rePreSentS  "?  th- 
One  dollar  or  five  dollars  is  of  only  pas- 
sing importance  to  a  s  t  u  d  e  n  t  here  —  a 
movie  or  a  book  or  a  record. 

One  dollar  will  provide  three  meals  a  day 
for  three  days  for  an  Asian  student. 
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Boston  trial  may  set  marijuana  precedents 


By  JOE  PILATI 

COLLEGIATE  PRESS  SERVICE 

BOSTON  —  Over  the  next  few  weeks,  Boston 
attorney  Joseph  S.  Oteri  might  become  one  of  the 
most  admired  —  and  maligned  —  figures  in  the 
American  legal  profession. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  he  might  become  ths 
primary  instigator  of  a  precedent  which  (if  un- 
derground optimists  are  correct)  could  literal.) 
re-make  America. 

And  Oteri,  a  legal  rationalist  of  the  old  school 
who  even  looks  a  bit  like  Darrow,  is  simply  "doing 
his  thing."  In  his  own  words:  "Five  years  ago,  I 
began  defending  kids  accused  of  various  mari- 
juana violations.  I've  been  singularly  impressed 
with  these  people — decent  kids,  not  criminals,  not 
violent,  full  of  life  and  peace. 

"Each  one  told  me  the  same  story — marijuana 
is  not  addictive,  not  harmful,  a  relatively  in- 
nocuous substance.  I  started  checking  into  it  and 
decided  that  the  next  time  we  got  a  case,  we 
would  challenge  the  law." 

The  challenge  is  here.  It  goes  by  the  name 
Commonwealth  vs.  Leis  and  Weiss,  and  pre-trial 
hearings,  expected  to  last  for  several  weeks,  have 
begun  in  Suffolk  Superior  Court  in  Boston. 

The  actual  trial  of  Messrs.  Leis  and  Weiss, 
two  former  students  caught  greenhanded  at  Bos- 
ton's Logan  International  Airport,  will  be  the 
second  part  in  Oteri's  drama.  If  he  has  his  way,  the 
"action"  will  still  be  rising,  wafting  inexorably 
toward  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  after  these  local 
hurdles  are  cleared. 

Will  call  23  expert  witnesses 
Twenty-three  expert  witnesses  will  attest  to 
the  unworkability  and  probable  unconstitution- 
ality of  current  anti-marijuana  statutes. 

Oteri's  firm  —  Crane.  Inker  and  Oteri  —  has 
offered  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution,  Hale 
and  Dorr  (who  are  also  attorneys  for  Boston  Uni- 
versity "full  mutual  disclosure  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  hearings  begin."  Hale  and  Dorr  have  not 
yet  responded  to  the  offer. 

Oteri  estimates  that  the  pre-trial  hearing  will 
take  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  very  least.  "We 
J  may  cut  our  23  witnesses  by  five  or  so,  just  to 
speed  it  up,"  said  one  of  his  assistants,  who  also 
intimated  that  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution 
are  having  trouble  finding  witnesses,  not  to  men- 
tion reputable  data,  which  would  support  existing 
laws. 

Oteri's  office  in  downtown  Boston,  lushly 
carpeted  and  panelled,  is  as  subdued  and  conven- 
tional as  the  lawyer  himself  is  not.  A  wooden  sign 
hanging  on  his  bulging  office  bookcase  is  indica- 
tive of  the  somewhat  puckish  but  essentially  dig- 


nified attitudes  Oteri  carries  into  the  case:  let- 
tered in  the  serifed  style  of  "B"  Westerns  and 
embellished  with  the  curlicues  and  chiruscoio 
artwork,  it  says  "Honest  Lawyer:  Two  Flights 
Up." 

A  legal,  not  medical  problem 

He  feels  that  present  marijuana  laws  "run  the 
risk  of  excluding  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the  future 
leaders  of  this  country,  branding  them  as  'drug 
addicts'."  He  says  he  is  having  trouble  convincing 
people  "I'm  interested  in  a  legal  problem,  not  a 
medical  problem.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  lives 
ruined  by  virtue  of  this  law,  and  I'm  trying  to 
compel  the  courts  and  the  Congress  to  take  a  long 
look  at  this  problem." 

As  you  watch  Joe  Oteri  sitting  in  his  swivel 
chair  with  his  feet  propped  onto  his  well-polished 
mahogany  desk,  gesturing  wth  a  giant  cigar  ("less 
harmful  than  tobacco  cigarettes,  and  legal"), 
you're  aware  almost  instantly  that  for  him,  "this 
problem"  refers  to  anachronism  in  American  juris- 
prudence more  than  it  does  to  nascent  anarchism 
in  the  lack  of  respect  for  present  anti-pot  laws 
which  is  manifested  by  American  youth. 

"We  are  not  advocating  legalization  of  mari- 
juana," he  stressed,  "but  we  say  that  it  could  be 
regulated,  with  prohibitions  on  age  groups  that 
can  get  it,  and  so  forth,"  he  says.  He  drew  the 
familiar  analogy  between  current  anti-marijuana 
laws  and  the  Prohibition  amendment  of  the 
Twenties:  "Prohibition  dealt  with  a  downright 
dangerous  and  addictive  drug:  even  now,  fully 
three  per  cent  of  the  population  is  addicted  to 
alcohol.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  we  have 
the  much  more  innocuous  substance  called  mari- 
juana. Can  we  afford  to  prohibit  it?" 

Oteri's  arguments  for  dismissal  of  charges 
against  Leis  and  Weiss,  codified  and  couched  into 
the  cumbersome  sentence-structures  of  the  legal 
brief,  would  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  under- 
ground press.  But  their  assertion  in  a  court  of 
law  (perhaps  especially  in  Massachusetts,  with 
its  heritage  of  witch-hunting  both  literal  and  fig- 
urative) represents  an  almost  unprecedented  pro- 
gressive step. 

"Arbitrary  and  irrational  statute" 
The  defendants'  motion  contends  that  the 
Massachusetts  statute  is  "arbitrary  and  irrational 
and  not  suited  to  achieve  any  valid  legislative  end 
in  that  it  fails  to  properly  distinguish  between 
marijuana  and  so-called  'hard  narcotics'  such  as 
cocaine,  opium  and  morphine,  and  it  imposes 
harsh  penaltes  upon  mere  possession  of  mari- 
juana, or  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or  being 
present  where  marijuana  is  kept,  without  showing 
that  use  of  this  substance  presents  a  threat  to  the 
public  health,  safety  and  morals. 


"The  claims  of  grave  danger  are  contradicted 
by  the  weight  of  scientific  evidence,  which  evi- 
dence is  being  ignored  by  the  government,  and 
hence,  the  statute  under  which  defendant  is  pro- 
secuted, and  the  entire  statutory  scheme,  violated 
the  due  process  of  law  guarantee  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  .  .  ." 

The  motion  further  argues  that  the  statute 
"goes  beyond  the  valid  exercise  of  police  power 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  that  it  seeks  to  control 
activity  which  had  not  been  shown  to  pose'  a 
serious  and  immediate  danger  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or  morals"  and  that  it  would 
"deny  to  the  defendant  his  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  is 
well  as  the  right  to  security,  privacy  and  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  in  violation  of  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Amendments  ...  as  they  are  applied 
to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

Tobacco  more  harmful  than  marijuana? 

And  it  goes  on:  present  law  "would  deny  to 
the  defendant  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
in  that  it  has  singled  out  possessors  of  . . .  ma- 
rijuana, while  the  laws  permit  use,  sale  and  pos- 
session of  substances  far  more  harmful  than 
marijuana,  to  wit:  alcoholic  beverages  and  ciga- 
rettes containing  tobacco. . ." 

Finally,  the  motion  points  out  that  the  pre- 
sent law  "would  impose  on  the  defendant  exces- 
sive and  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  (five-to- 
ten-year  prison  terms)  in  violation  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  incorporated 
into  the  Fourteenth." 

"I've  received  more  than  50  letters  from 
other  lawyers  in  at  least  ten  states,  who  have 
started  the  same  kind  of  proceedings,  Oteri  add- 
ed. Many  earlier  cases  brought  to  Oteri  himself, 
prior  to  that  of  Leiss  and  Weiss,  are  also  being 
held  in  abeyance  pending  a  decision  in  the  nest 
few  months. 

Oteri  emphasizes  that  he  considers  marjjuana 
to  be  "a  very  harmful  substance  at  the  present 
time  because  it's  illegal.  I  would  strongly  urge 
everyone  not  to  use  it,  but  not  to  give  up  the 
fight  to  change  the  law.'  To  Oteri's  thinking 
"the  only  substantial  argument  against  mari  juana 
is  that  we  don't  need  to  legalize  another  intoxi- 
cant. But  why  put  people  who  choose  to  use 
this  particular  intoxicant  in  jail? 

And  now  that  the  argument  that  marijuana 
leads  to  heroin  had  been  shot  down,"  Oteri  sug- 
gested, "the  authorities  are  starting  to  say  it  leads 
to  LSD.  This  is  curious,  because  it  amounts  to 
saying  marijuana  should  be  a  felony  because  it 
leads  to  a  misdemeanor — which,  in  any  case,  it 
doesn't." 


LETTERS 


tutorials  an 
a  challenge 


"The  low  is  on 


Your  editorial  on  the  tutorial 
seems  to  have  accidentally  pinn- 
ed down  the  real  problem  in  uni- 
versity teaching,  although  you 
were  careful  not  to  recognize  it 
for  what  it  is.  The  carefully  se- 
lected phrases;  "Pew  tutorial  lea- 
ders are  competent  enough,"  "it's 
far  too  easy  for  any  student  to 
hide  himself  in  the  small  tutorial 
group,"  "It  therefore  becomes  the 
university's  duty  to  draw  the 
students'  natural  ability  out." 
Clearly  place  the  blame  on  the 
ugly  monster  and  its  professorial 
keepers.  But  what  you  are  really 
asking  for  is  a  re-play  of  the 
hi"h  school  system  which  you 
deplore  (and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  deplore  it).  In  educational 
jargon  you  want  to  be  'motivat- 
ed' and  it  becomes  the  'duty'  oi 
each  tutor  to  chase  you  verbally 
around  the  classroom  until  he 
has  pinned  you  in  a  corner 
where  he  can  perform  mental 
rape.  And  when  he  does  there  s 
notnuig  there.  You  figured  you 
could  'fake  it'  and  didn't  bother 
to  prepare  the  subject. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  on  the  tutorial  system  and 
you  aptly  point  out  such  pro- 
blems as  locations,  durations  of 
the  sessions,  and  the  selection  of 


sensible  tutors.  But  face  the  key 
fact;  the  student  at  ihe  univer- 
sity is  not  being  put  through  the 
high  school  mill.  If  he  does  not 
want  to  dig  in,  demand,  force  the 
issues,  he  can't  expect  the  univer- 
sity, whose  very  basis  is  freedom, 
to  stuff  knowledge  into  him. 

No  amount'  of  modifications 
will  correct  the  basic  need  of  the 
student  to  accept  the  challenge 
privately.  Until  he  does  the  ideal 
seminar  will  consist  of  the  "one 
or  two  people  (whol  know  any- 
thing about  the  topic."' 

The  other  students  don't  care 
enough  to  fight  the  machine. 

Peter  Br.gg 
Massey  Cullege 

why  not  invite 
both  sides 

Sir: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
C.U.S.  wants  to  invite  represen- 
tatives of  the  Viet  Cong  to  speaa: 
on  oar  campus,  would  it  not  be 
appropriate  to  also  obtain  some 
of  the  Vietnamese  students  at 
the  University  of  Montreal  who 
seem  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
views  of  the  N.L.F.  I  believe 
such"  a  move  might  be  slightly 
more  objective  and  just  might 
improve  the  far  out  left  image 
of  the  C.U.S. 

Juris  Dreifelds 
(S.G-S.) 
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UofT  students  taper  at 


STANFIELD — only  one  U  of  T  student  picked  winner. 


ERNIE  MAKES  RESERVATIONS 

Ernie  McCullough,  a  fourth  year  modem  history  stu- 
dent at  Victoria  College,  worked  for  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative convention  committee.  He  was  also  a  voting 
delegate. 

Ernie  decided  to  volunteer  after  hearing  Gene 
Rheaume,  the  party's  executive  secretary  speak  at  the 
PC  Student  Federation  conference  last  February.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rheaume  and  eventually  found  himself  on 
the  housing  and  transportation  committee. 

Ernie  started  work  in  July,  confirming  reservations 
for  out-of-town  guests.  His  committee  hooked  rooms  in 
27  Toronto  hotels  providing  accommodation  for  about 
4,000  people. 

Sometimes  the  delegates  had  special  problems.  Ernie 
remembers  a  Scottish  lady  from  Winnipeg  who  wrote 
saying  she  didn't  want  to  spend  too  much  money,  and 
wouldn't  mind  walking  to  and  from  the  convention  site. 
Her  greatest  concern,  it  seems,  was  the  need  to  preserve 
the  chastity  of  her  young  co-ed  travelling  companion. 

More  seriously,  a  man  from  out  west  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  heart  attack  wrote  saying  that  although 
he  was  now  better  he  was  still  supposed  to  get  a  good 
night's  sleep.  Fortunately  a  doctor's  request  for  accom- 
modation was  received  the  same  day  and  the  two  were 
paired'  off. 

Rheaume  warned  his  workers  that  the  convention 
would  mean  hard  work  and  long  hours.  Ernie  usually 
worked  from  9  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  His  longest  day  was  17 
hours.  But,  he  pointed  out,  "Rheaume  is  the  kind  of  guy 
you'd  work  your  butt  off  for,  and  not  mind  it." 

During  the  convention  Ernie  helped  man  the  tele- 
phones at  the  convention's  main  headquarters.  One  of  his 
more  memorable  calls  was  from  a  woman  who  com- 
plained that  it  was  indecent  for  men  to  be  on  the  plat- 
torm  m  their  shirt  sleeves,  especially  as  the  convention 
was  being  carried  on  national  television. 


Some  people,  watching  TV,  wanted  to  talk  to  the 
speakers.  "They  wanted  me  to  call  the  candidates  to  the 
phone,  even  though  they  could  see  them  on  the  plat- 
form," Ernie  said.  "Some  of  them  just  wanted  to  argue 
policy  with  me." 

Ernie  was  very  impressed  with  the  trust  Rheaume 
placed  in  the  students.  In  the  housing  and  transportation 
office  alone,  more  than  half  the  workers  were  students. 
In  fact,  one  reason  for  holding  the  convention  early  was 
to  make  use  of  the  manpower  offered  by  the  universities. 

WE  DIG  DAVIE 

Of  the  700  students  in  the  Davie  Fulton  Youth  Com- 
mittee, more  than  50  were  from  U  of  T. 

One  of  them,  Dave  McFadden,  a  UC  graduate  now  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  and  other 
young  people  had  not  been  shunted  into  a  subordinate 
role  in  the  convention. 

Impressed  by  Fulton  since  I960,  MacFadden  offered 
his  services  to  the  Kamloops  lawyer  in  Ottawa  last  May. 
He  set  up  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  Youth  Committee  re- 
sponsible directly  to  Fulton. 

This  committee  was  made  up  of  about  20  yourg 
people,  mostly  students.  It  organized  all  of  the  Fulton 
demonstrations  at  the  convention,  one  of  which  was  loud 
enough  to  put  Norman  Depoe  and  CBC  Newsmagazine 
off  the  air. 

MacFadden  said  he  felt  the  demonstrations  played  a 
vital  role  in  boosting  Fulton's  morale  and  nu-.intaining 
his  support  among  the  delegates.  "They  also  served  to  in- 
volve young  people  actively  in  politics,"  he  said. 

Another  member  of  the  committee,  Rob  Patton  (II 
Vic),  was  the  driving  force  behind  The  Fulton  Leader, 
the  only  national  newsletter  for  youth  in  the  campaign. 

Patton  and  his  small  staff  wrote,  laid  out  and  printed 
all  five  editions  of  the  newsletter. 

"There  was  a  lot  more  to  it  than  I  expected  and  I 
spent  most  of  the  summer  on  it,"  Patton  said,  "but  I 
gained  a  great  deal  of  experience  from  it." 

Fred  Buckland  (IV  Vic)  acted  as  Fulton's  personal 
aide  at  the  convention,  staying  with  him  all  week  and 
even  sleeping  in  his  suite. 

"I  saw  the  campaign  as  a  candidate  might  see  it," 
Buckland  said.  "I  was  in  on  all  the  Fulton  strategy  con- 
ferences and  gained  insight  into  how  politics  really 
work." 

Buckland  felt  his  dominant  experience  was  "an  im- 
pression of  Fulton  the  man."  He  was  "calm,  considerate, 
and  always  willing  to  listen." 


Bob  Bossin  (Inn  III),  former  LGMB  leadi 
candidates'  smoke  in  a  lonely  corridor  of 
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WOMEN  -  glorified 

By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

When  I  decided  to  work  at  the  PC  Con 
vention,  it  was  more  out  of  curiosity  thai 
out  of  a  burning  desire  to  come  to  the  ai( 
of  the  party. 

Oh,  I  thought  Fulton  was  a  good  man.  ! 
had  made  that  decision  way  back  in  May 
But  I  had  heard  a  lot  of  things  about  con 
ventions,  by  and  large  bad  things. 

My  father,  for  instance,  said  they  wen 
nothing  more  than  a  paid  holiday  for  tht 
delegates  from  Upper  Podunk.  They  would 
he  said,  be  looking  for  booze,  broads  —  anc 
bed.  Well,  I'm  a  big  girl  now  and  I  wantec 
to  know  what  was  behind  the  men  who  rur 
the  country,  so  I  went.  * 

Fulton's  organization  was  good.  Tht 
people  were  all  very  friendly,  and  there  was 
a  large  Quebec  delegation  to  give  the  group 
a  bilingual  flavor. 

There  were  mobs  and  mobs  of  young 
people  on  hand  wherever  Fulton  went,  so  1 
decided  I  could  coddle  my  agoraphobia 
and  stay  close  to  the  hospitality  suite  in 
the  Royal  York.  There,  the  delegates  inv- 
ested in  being  lobbied  came  to  chat  or  to 
have  a  glass  of  free  booze. 

I  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  and  con 
versational.  I  should  try  to  win  EVERYONE 
over  to  the  Cause,  I  was  told. 

Fine.  Except  for  one  thing,  which  had 
competely  escaped  MY  notice.  I  am  a 
woman.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
I  was  actually  made  to  feel  inferior  because 
of  my  sex.  Delegates  talked  down  to  me 
They  were  overly  polite,  giving  the  impres 
sion  they  were  just  killing  time  (or  actualij 
wasting  it)  while  waiting  to  speak  to  sorfl& 
one  in  authority. 


t  Conservative  convention 


by 

JIM  COWAN 
LARRY  HAIVEN 
LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 


Photos  by  John  Swaigen 


"I'm  a  Fulton  man  forever  now,"  Buckland  vowed. 

REFORM  WELCOMED  BY  YOUTH 

The  influence  of  youth  was  felt  long  before  the  ac- 
tual convention. 

The  whole  move  to  reform  the  Progressive  Conser- 
vat,ve  Party  was  in  part  spearheaded  by  the  party's 
young  people.  Notably,  support  for  Dalton  Camp  came 
largely  from  the  Young  Progressive  Conservative  organi- 
zation and  the  campus  PC  clubs. 

When  Camp  suggested  that  the  time  had  come  to  re- 
appra.se  the  party  leadership,  young  people  responded 
enthusiastically. 


Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as 
student  power?  Politicians  are 
continually  praising  their  student 
supporters  —  without  whom,  it 
seems,  they  couldn't  survive. 

Hundreds  of  students  from  all 


In  choosing  the  delegates  the  role  of  youth  was  rec- 
ognized. Two  delegates  were  chosen  from  each  univer- 
sity campus.  One  delegate  from  each  constituency  had 
to  be  from  the  local  Young  Progressive  Conservative  Club 
or  under  30.  Over  500  delegates  were  drawn  from  these 

^rlll  *PB  COU"-,ry  Cr-ame  *°  *.he     gr0UPS'  "*  W3S  V6ry  much  a  y°unS  Pers°n's  convention  " 
Conservative     said  Bruce  MacOdrum  (II  Law). 


Progressive  Conservative 
convention  in  Toronto.  Many  of 
them  were  University  of  Toronto 
students  and  some  of  them  had 
important  positions. 


der,  gets  away  from  the  convention  noise  and 
if  The  Royal  York  Hotel. 


Bruce,  who  is  president  of  the  Ontario  PC  Student 
Federation,  was  a  voting  delegate-at-large  and  supported 
Robert  Stanfield.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  U  of  T 
PC  club  who  chose  to  work  for  the  winning  candidate. 

Along  with  other  campaign  workers,  it  was  his  re- 
sponsibility to  contact  the  delegates  and  try  to  persuade 
them  to  vote  Stanfield.  He  also  served  on  the  convention 
planning  committee,  which  planned  the  demonstrations, 
organized  the  communications  network  on  the  conven- 
tion floor,  and  handled  the  delegate  receptions. 

Bruce  found  that  "young  people  performed  the  jobs 
they  were  given  in  a  responsible  manner,  doing  as  well 


SUSPENSE  —  Would  seek  re-election? 


Jules  found  the  serious  side  of  the  convention  "most _ 
rewarding."  He  was  Ontario  university  student  organizer 
and  also  vice-president  in  charge  of  research. 

In  keeping  with  the  party's  policy  of  giving  respon- 
sible positions  to  young  people,  Jules  was  invited  to  the 
Montmorency  Thinker's  Conference,  where  he  partici- 
pated in  many  of  the  debates.  He  felt  that  his  ideas  a  ;d 
opinions  were  respected,  as  were  those  of  the  eight  other 
students  present. 

The  power  of  the  student  delegates  was  greater  than 


or  better  than  the  traditional,  middle-aged  party  workers  most  people  imagined,  says  Jules.  He  was  quite  indignant 
could  have  done."  about  the  way  the  press  overlooked  the  fact  that  110  o£ 

the  delegates-at-large  were  students. 


d  sandwich  makers 


When  convention  chairman  Eddie  Good- 
man got  up  in  front  of  all  those  thousands 
of  delegates  and  spectators  and  national  TV, 
and  said  that  PC  women  were  the  backbone 
of  the  party,  I  was  ready  to  believe  him. 
I  was  also  ready  to  throw  up. 

Do  you  really  want  to  know  why?  Because 
in  those  three  days  I  cut  cheese,  got  drinks, 
passed  out  BC  apples,  smiled  until  my  cheek 
muscles  hurt,  fended  off  about  a  zillion 
passes  .  .  .  and  was  NEVER  ONCE  TREAT- 
ED UKE  A  RATIONAL  THINKING 
BEING. 

I  did  all  the  things  I  could  have  done  at 
home  short  of  sweeping  the  floors,  perhaps. 
•Oh  yes,  the  women  certainly  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  party!  Without  them  the  men 
would  have  had  to  cut  their  own  cheese! 

I'm  not  really  knocking  the  PCs.  Actually, 
I  had  a  very  good  time  and  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  the  world.  But  after  the  whole 
thing  was  over,  I  began  to  wonder  just 
what  it  is  that  attracts  a  woman  to  a  poli- 
tical party. 

The  only  men  who  talked  to  me  were  the 
ones  interested  in  a  little  company  later  on 
in  the  evening  —  much  later.  Valiantly  I 
pointed  out  that  I  was  a  university  student, 
a  Poli  Sci  major  at  that  but  it  did  little 
good.  I  began  to  feel  like  a  choice  piece  of 
meat  up  for  grabs.  I  was  grabbed,  literally, 
by  a  drunken  delegate  as  I  tried  to  pin  up 
a  Fulton  sign  in  the  foyer  of  the  Lord  Sim- 
foe. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  very  interesting  expe- 
rience, one  which  I  wouldn't  care  to  repeat 
unless  I  had  some  sort  of  guarantee  that  I 
would  be  treated  like  a  thinking  being  in- 
stead of  a  glorified  sandwich-maker. 


HAMILTON  HIJINKS 

The  student  faction  was  also  important  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Alvin  Hamilton. 

Bob  Radford  (III  Law)  tells  of  an  incident  that  re- 
flected the  young  influence.  "A  bunch  of  the  students  got 
together  and  started  making  the  rounds  of  the  hospitality 
suites.  We  were  trying  to  encourage  support  for  Mr.  Ha- 
milton —  and  incidentally,  to  drink  all  of  our  opponents' 
liquor.  We  were  more  successful  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  endeavor." 

Bob  worked  on  the  delegate  committee  for  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, taking  care  of  the  university  students  from 
around  Toronto.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  information 
booth  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  and  later  arranged  for  the 
distribution  of  campaign  literature  in  the  hotels. 

According  to  Bob,  Mr.  Hamilton  felt  he  stood  quite 
a  good  chance  of  taking  the  convention  until  Mr.  Diefen- 
baker  entered  the  race.  Then  the  Western  support  which 
Hamilton  had  been  counting  on  was  split  and  the  feeling 
in  the  caucus  was  that  he  no  longer  had  any  real  hope  of 
winning. 

"But  he  stayed  in  right  to  the  end,"  said  Bob,  "be- 
cause he  had  promised  his  workers  he  wouldn't  give  up." 

HEES  HYSTERIA 

George  Hees  told  his  workers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  "If  we  aren't  going  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  we 
might  as  well  forget  it." 

Jules  Kronis  (III  Law)  worked  on  the  Hees  team 
and  described  him  as  "The  greatest  guy  I  ever  worked 
for." 

With  three  or  four  cocktail  parties  a  week,  huge  re- 
ceptions at  the  Royal  York  and  a  scotch-guzzling  chim- 
panzee, the  convention  provided  all  the  hoopla  usually 
associated  with  American  politics. 


Less  seriously,  Jules  remembers  the  Friday  night 
speech  of  John  Diefenbaker.  While  Diefenbaker  was 
going  through  the  French  part  of  his  speech,  one  West- 
erner in  the  audience  turned  to  his  buddies  and  remark- 
ed, "That's  what  I  like  about  John;  when  he  speaks 
French,  I  understand." 

A  chimpanzee  was  part  of  candidate  Michael  Starr's 
entourage.  When  somebody  tried  to  feed  it  peanuts,  the 
trainer  almost  fainted.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  poi- 
son him?"  he  shouted.  Like  many  other  conventioneers, 
the  monkey  refused  everything  but  scotch  and  water. 

In  spite  of  the  inanities  of  the  convention,  Jules  feels 
he  gained  a  valuable  education.  "My  philosophy  is  that 
students,  by  working  for  the  party  of  their  choice,  gain 
an  invaluable  experience  in  education,"  he  said. 


The  new  automatic  polling  booth  is  studied  by  Western 
student  Denny  Park. 
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BOOK  EXCHANGE 

LAST  PAYOUT 

TODAY 

1:30-4:30  P.M.  91  ST.  GEORGE 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  Bloor  St.  W.  Corner  Spodino  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

USHERS 

Volunteers  needed  for  ushers  for  the 
four  Hart  House  Theatre  Productions 

Call  at  Theatre  Box  Office 
or  phone  923-5244 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

\    TOM  ROBERTSON'S  f 

CASTE 

DIRECTED  BY 

BRIAN  MEESON 

Fri.  Oct.  20th  to  Sat.  Oct.  28th  at  8:30 
BOX  OFFICE  923-5244 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 


j  Ottawa  law  council  members  resign 

|  OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Three  Ottawa  U  civil  law  faculty 
|  council  members  resigned  test  Thursday  after  council 
ii  refused  to  pass  a  motion  condemning  both  UGEQ  and 
i|  AGEUM  as  "unrepresentative". 

i  The  Union  Generale  des  Etudiants  du  Quebec 
|i  (UGEQ)  is  the  union  of  Quebec  student  governments. 
'i  Association  Generale  des  Etudiants  de  University  de 
i  Montreal  (AGEUM)  is  the  student  association  of  U 
I  of  M. 

I  The  motion  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Quebec 
!  prime  minister  Daniel  Johnson,  prime  minister  Lester 
I  Pearson,  justice  minister  P.  E.  Trudeau,  creditiste  MP 
I  Real  Caouette,  and  other  members  of  the  federal  and 
I  provincial  parliaments. 

The  letter  condemned  the  "non-representative"  char- 
|  acter  of  both  UGEQ  and  AGEUM,  due  to  the  control 
:  of  these  organizations  by  a  few  persons. 

The  letter  complained  that  recruitment  policies  made 
!  it  necessary  for  anyone  joining  the  Travailleurs  Etu- 
I  diants  du  Quebec  (TEC)  a  social  action  program  sim- 
|  ilar  in  aims  to  the  CYC,  to  hold  separatist  views. 

The  three  students  who  resigned  are  Gerald  Trem- 
i  blay.  President;  Marrion  Pelletier,  secretary;  and  Luc 
I  Racicot,  fourth  year  representative. 

WLU  students  help  select  president 

WATERLOO  (CUP)  —  Students  will  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  a  new  president  for  Waterloo  Lutheran  Uni- 
I  versity,  officials  announced  yesterday. 

Acting  on  a  request  from  the  student  council,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  governors  decided  i 
to  seat  a  student  on  the  selection  committee  to  pick  i 
a  successor  to  president  William  Villaume,  who  re- 
signed last  June. 

Lakehead  disputes  late  calendar 

PORT  ARTHUR  (CUP)  —  At  Lakehead  University  a  j 

confrontation  has  developed  between  students  and  ad-  i 

ministration  because  the  calendar  was  issued  two  j 
weeks  after  registration. 

Professors  counselling  students  at  registration  had  \ 
special  Xerox  copies  of  the  calendar  to  work  from. 

But  due  to  conflicts  with  the  new  calendar,  some  j 
students  will  have  to  change  courses. 

This  means  that  they  will  have  to  buy  new  books,  j 

although  they  already  have  the  books  for  the  courses  I 
in  which  they  registered. 

A  hastily-formed  student  committee  is  protesting  the  j 

ruling  stating  that  they  are  committed  to  remain  in  j 

their  original  courses,  and  the  administration  should  j 
take  responsibility  for  the  error  and  pay  for  the  loss. 

The  committee,  made  up  of  third  and  fourth  year  ! 

students  has  demanded  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  ! 
ruling. 

Dean  of  arts  Gordon  Rothey  said,  "This  is  too  bad.  j 
But  we  all  make  mistakes  don't  we?" 

Asked  who  would  pay  for  new  books  for  studems  \ 

who  changed  courses,  he  said,  "I  can't  help  it  if  you've  j 

bought  the  wrong  books.  [ 

Two  members  of  the  CUS  secretariat,  Carol  Wilson  I 

and  Bob  Baldwin  are  in  Port  Arthur  investigating.  r 


GREAT  NATIONAL  EVENT 

NOW  AVAILABLE 
THE  NEW  ARC  RECORD 

by  the 

HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 
ON  SALE: 

U.  of  T.  B00KR00M  —  TUCK  SHOP,  HART  HOUSE 
MONO  OR  STEREO  $2.50 

GET  YOUR  COPY  TO-DAY!! 

ALSO  AVAILABLE:  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 
SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT  (1966)  RECORDING 


Research  on  pot 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Special) 
A  person  under  the  influence 
of  marijuana  may  be  sub- 
jected to  an  accurate  and 
practical  test  for  detecting 
the  drug,  according  to  a  UP1 
story  out  of  Indianapolis. 

Research  is  under  way  in 
Indianapolis  but  finding  hu- 
man guinea  pigs  remains  a 
problem. 

Dr.  Robert  Forney,  direc- 
tor of  the  state  laboratory 
for  texicology  at  Indiana 
University  medical  center  in 
Indianapolis  and  Dr.  Francis 
Hughes,  professor  of  phar- 
macology at  the  center  got 
together  two  years  ago  to 
commence  work  on  the  pro- 
ject. 

Marijuana  and  most  simi- 
lar drugs  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  that 
alcoholic  beverages  are  mea- 
sured using  a  "breathalyzer." 
This  device  was  also  invent- 
ed in  Indiana. 

However  Forney  and 
Hughes  are  devising  a  meth- 
od which  will  detect  the  ac- 
tive ingredients  of  marijuana 
in  the  blood  or  urine. 
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How  Canadians  don't  help  Vietnam 


By  Dr.  MICHEAL  HALL 

Dr.  Hall  has  returned 
from  a  three-year  teaching 
assignment  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  read  this,  the  Ma- 
rines in  South  Vietnam  are 
attacking  villages  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  sol- 
riers  are  calling  in  air  stri- 
kes on  the  paddy  fields  and 
villages  of  the  Delta.  Many 
civilians  are  killed  and 
wounded. 

Tomorrow  morning  it  will 
be  the  Viet  Cong's  turn  to 
mortar  the  villages.  The  pea- 
sants foolish  enough  to  re- 
main will  be  killed  or  maim- 
ed. The  Viet  Cong  will  shoot 
the  young  boys  who  try  to 
defend  their  homes,  and  they 
will  disembowel  the  village 
leaders  who  haven't  the  sense 
to  sleep  in  the  security  of  a 
town. 

Occasionally  one  or  two  of 
the  wounded  can  be  taken 
out  by  helicopter;  the  others 
have  to  be  carried  for  miles 
to  the  nearest  large  village. 
From  there  they  bounce  for 
hours  in  the  back  of  a  little 
motorcycle  van  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Hospital. 

In  these  hospitals  there 
are  almost  no  Vietnamese 
civilian  doctors  capable  of 
doing  surgery,  but  the 
wounded  may  be  fortunate 
and  find  a  foreign  surgeon 
from  the  United  States,  the 
Phillipines,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  Persia,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Switzerland,  Italy,  Tai- 
wan or  Japan.  They  won't 
find  a  Canadian  surgeon  be- 
cause in  Vietnam  there 
aren't  any. 

Canada's  programme  of 
external  aid  was  founded  on 
a  belief  expressed  17  years 
ago  by  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son —  "We  agreed  that  the 
forces    of    totalitarian  ex- 


pansionism could  not  be 
stopped  in  South  East  Asia 
by  military  force  alone. 

"If  South  East  Asia  and 
South  Asia  are  not  to  be 
conquered  by  communism 
we  must  demonstrate  that  it 
is  we  and  not  the  Russians 
who  stand  for  national  lib- 
eration and  economic  and 
social  progress". 

To  demonstrate  in  Mr. 
Pearson's  words  that  "we 
stand  for  national  libera- 
tion", we  have  given  South 
Vietnam  $60,000  worth  of 
butter  —  the  people  never 
eat  butter. 

We  have  given  them  $790,- 

000  worth  of  wheat  flour  

but  the  people  eat  rice. 

We  have  started,  and  fail- 
ed to  complete,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  Medical  School 
and  a  University  Assembly 
Hall. 

We  have  given  scholar- 
ships to  young  Vietnamese 
men  so  that  they  may  come 
to  our  Universities,  while 
American  students  are 
drafted  in  the  middle  of 
their  studies,  or  are  given 
asylum  in  Canada. 

And  although  multilateral 
defense  treaties  and  trade 
agreements  make  it  difficult 
for  us  to  prevent  it,  even  if 
we  wished  to,  Canadian  ex- 
plosives are  being  used  in 
Vietnam,  and  there  are  Cari- 
bou and  Otter  aircraft  fly- 
ing on  military  missions 
there. 

In  Vietnam  there  is  one 
Canadian  general  practition- 
er concentrating  on  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
and  a  few  priests  and  mis- 
sionaries with  small  clinics. 
There  is  not  a  single  Cana- 
dian with  the  necessary  skill 
or  equipment,  but  the  little 
equipment  that  was  sent  by 


Zafrulla  will  lecture  on  campus 


Sir  Muhammed  Zafrulla 
Khan,  former  president  of 
the  U.  N.  general  assembly, 
will  give  two  public  lectures 
on  campus  this  week. 

He  will  speak  on  "Pakistan 
at  the  United  Nations"  Tues- 
day in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation auditorium,  and  "Ci- 
vilization on  the  Crossroad" 


Thursday  in  Convocation 
Hall.  Both  lectures  begin  at 
8  p.m. 

Mr.  Khan  is  a  judge  on 
the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  religious 
leader.  He  has  recently  writ- 
ten two  books,  Islam,  and 
Islam  and  Human  Rights. 


the  government  was  assem- 
bled for  use  in  Canada  and  a 
large  part  of  it  is  useless  in 
Vietnam. 

Like  the  butter  and  the 
flour  it  was  just  what  we 
happened  to  have  on  hand 
and  what  was  convenient  to 
send. 

When  asked  to  assist  the 
largest  civilian  service  for 
war  casualties  in  Vietnam, 
Canada  decided  that  "the 
cost  was  too  great  and  the 
Canadian  content  too  small 
—  and  gave  nothing. 

When  asked  again  to  aid 
in  the  treatment  of  casual- 
ties, the  Director  General  of 
Aid  said  he  wouldn't  give 
equipment  and  supplies  to 
the  Medical  School  Hospital 
"because  he  didn't  want 
Canada  to  get  the  name  of 
forcing  aid  on  other  coun- 
tries". 

When  Canada  had  „ 
chance  to  create  a  service  to 
supply  artificial  legs  for  the 
many  children  who  are  los- 
ing their  limbs  in  the  war, 
the  scheme,  and  the  chil- 
dren, were  abandoned  with 
"quiet  diplomacy". 

Canada  preferred  to  work 
to  rule,  and  the  rules  didn't 
quite  fit  the  children's 
needs.  But  the  Americans 
bent  their  rules,  and  the 
children  are  now  walking 
again. 

Appealing  to  the  partici- 
pants in  a  war  to  stop  fight- 
ing is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations. 

But,  can  we  expect  the 
people  in  Vietnam,  or  in- 
deed anywhere  in  Asia,  to 
believe  that  it  is  their  wel- 
fare that  concerns  us,  when 
the  country  is  filled  with 
hungry,  homeless  families, 
when  its  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded with  inadequately 
treated  wounded  civilians  ■ — 
two  or  three  in  each  bed  — 
and  yet  when  the  material 
assistance  from  Canada,  one 
of  the  world's  richest  na- 
tions, is  remarkable  only 
for  its  scarcity? 

Speeches  in  the  United 
Nations  may  impress  the 
diplomats  but  they  are  not 
a  substitute  for  timely  med- 
ical and  social  help  to  peo- 
ple in  need. 


SGS  and  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  ELECTIONS 

NOMINATIONS  OPEN  TODAY,  9:00  A.M. 

CLOSE,  FRIDAY,  OCT.  20  AT  5:00  P.M. 

CAMPAIGNS:  OCT.  21,  SAT.  —  TUES.  OCT.  24 
ELECTIONS:  WED.  OCT.  25,  9:00  —  3.T5 


HART  HOUSE  LIBRARY  EVENING 

WED.,  OCT.  18  —  LIBRARY  —  8  P.M 

JOHN   LE  CARRE 

TOPIC 

THE  DYING  NOVEL 

Limited  number  of  tickets  ovoilable 
Tue«.  Oct.  17  from  Hall  Porter.  Members  Only 


U  of  T  Drama  Committee 
is  organizing 

A  competition  of  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

ONE-ACT  PlAY  FESTIVAL 

tobe  held  -  during  the  week  of  Nov.  22  at  Cartwright 

all  the  colleges  and  non-arts  faculties  are  urged  to 
represent  themselves  in  the  competition. 

for  further  information  contact  your  college  or  faculty 
president. 

pleose  inform  you,  p,«iden,  „„d  tlle  U  of  T  Dromo  Committee 
(of  the  SAC  OFFICE)  before  you  be9in  producing. 


CLASSIFIED 


f?P°  ,y5vmir"J,e.sl-  .  accommodation, 
fawn.  %7U-9°3"%2™Che''S 


'65  BR IDGESTONE  SUPER  90.  Excellent 
condition.  Half  price,  925-9776  evgs 


  ■         k<         'u-7/;o  evgs. 

RESPONSIBLE     PHOTOGRAPHER  i 

ortist  wish  to  contoct  expressive  people 
for  interpretive  or  life  modelling.  Self 
expression,  relaxed  environment.  Write 
Keith  Gross.  89  Charles  St.  W.  Toronto 


GIRLS  ! !  Don't  take  „  ,  •  down  , 
Lome  out  on  top  I  Computer  Datinq 
starts  today.  One  buck  for  Share  buys 
3  young  bucks  for  you.  Better  living 
through    Skulepower ! 


ROOM  FOR  RENT  for  clean  and  quiet 
5?i5ii«!?  Soki;0-  *10  weekly.  Coll 
921-6185  after  7  p.m.  14  Sussex  Ave. 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet.1 
Write  Cqnqdian  Bride  Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
dote  and  plqce  of  mqrriqge. 


GIRL  WANTED  _  to  share  apart- 
ment wrth  3  others  close  to  Keele  - 
Bloor  subway.  Coil  767-9479  evenings. 


STUDENTS  male,  maid  and  linen  serv- 
S,1*!  breakfast,  coin  laundry. 

?75A69I-W14.  (°'  QU«"  S,J' 


Looking  For  A  Place  To  Play  Bridge 

DON'T  GO  TO  THE  INNOVATION 

GO  TO 

DADDY'S  DOWNSTAIRS 

220  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 

HAMBURGERS  45c         HOT  DOGS  30c 

FREE  DRINKS  !  (SOFT)  DANCING 
OPENS  AT  11:00  A.M. 


One  hour 


mmmim: 

CMTIFtES  ^ 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


LIBERAL 
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NOTICE 

TO  ALL  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
°  CAMPUS  CLUBS 

Pursuant  K,  bylaw  XIX  of  .he  Students'  Administrative  Council  of  thf 
University  of  Toronto,  please  TAKE  NOTE: 

Any  cntpus  club  or  student  organization  wishing  certifit nation ,  by  the 
SAC  to  Qualify  for  financial  subsidization  and  other  S.A.C.  services  as 
oullfned  in  *e  bylaw  must  submit  to  the  Judicial  Comm  t.ee  of  he 
council  a  copy  in  duplicate  of  its  curren.  constitution  along  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  its  executive  members. 

This  information  is  to  be  presented  a,  .he  S.A.C.  offices.  Main  Campus 
marked: 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE :       re:  CONSTITUTIONAL  CERTIFICATION 

ON  OR  BEFORE  OCT.  IB,  J.  R.  Carlisle 

Judicial  Committee  . . .  co-chairman. 


Medical  Arts  Building 

BARBER  SHOP 

(BASEMENT) 
170  St.  George  at  Bloor  5t. 
Special  Student  Discount  Cord 
ovtjiloble  'til  Oct.  31 
Serving  the  Campus  since  1929 

923-0116 


YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

U.S.S.R. 
30  MINUTE  FILM 

PLUS 

PANEL  of  five  visiting  Russian 
graduate  students  in  the  physical 
and  social  sciences 

ALL  ARB  WELCOME 

7:45  p.m  Tomorrow  evening 
(Tuesday  Oct.  17) 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 
33  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forword  o  book- 
let "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  you  should 
Expect'and  get  when  you  invest  in 
□  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
purchase. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Monday 
1:00 

Bring  your  lunch  to  French  Con- 
versation  Hour,   meet   friends.  UC 

RnHiliet:  '  Dr.  Will  Herbera  will 
speak  on  Social  Conscience  and 
Religious  Conscience  in  Mid  20th 
Century  Jewish  Life.  UC  Rm,  214. 

SHARE  Camoaign  —  a  showing 
of  the   film  Challenge  and 

the  Answer"  illustrating  the  uses 
of  our  SHARE  donations.  Sid  Smith 
Rm.  1072. 

4:00 

Generol  meeting  of  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society.  Anyone  interested 
in  joining  the  onfy  conservative 
group  on  campus  is  welcome.  Sid 
Smith  Rm.  2175. 

First  general  meeting  of  Vic  Folk 
Music    Club.     Everyone  welcome. 
Wymilwood    Victoria  College. 
Twesdor 
12-2  p.m. 
Stimulating  back  rubs  by  nurses 
for  SHARE-only  25c.  Also  Wednes- 
day.  Cody   Hall.   School   of  Nurs- 
ina- 

12  p.m. 

Public  lecture  by  Prof.  V  G. 
Onushkin  of  Leningrad  State  Uni- 
versity on  Current  Trends  in  So- 
viet Economic  Thought    Sid  Smith 

Auction  of  0'rls  tot  Shore.  Wy- 
milwood Terrace  Room. 

1:00 

The  U  of  T  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam  presents 
"Voyage  of  the  Phoenix,"  o  film 
of  rive  Quakers  on  a  trip  to  take 


medical  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Sid  Smith  Rm.  2135. 

Yavneh:    Mr.    Herman   Salb  will 
lecture   on   the   Art   of  Gematria- 
Numericol   Significance   of  Biblical 
Words.  Sid  Smith  Rm.  2129. 
Tuesday 
1:00 

SHARE    campaign-repeat  show- 
ing of  the  film  The  Challenge  and 
the  Answer.  Sid  Smith  Rm.  1070. 
5:00 

The  Things  Which  We  Have 
Heord-on  exposition  on  the  Book 
of  Hebrews  by  Dr.  Harley  Smyth. 
Vorsity  Christian  Fellowship,  Sid 
Smith  Rm.  2117. 

6:00 

Hillel  Diners'  Club  Hillel  House, 
$1 .25.  Make  reseivoticns-923-7837. 
There  will  be  no  Diners'  Club  on 
Tues.  Oct.  24. 

7:00 

ight 
End 

the  War  in  Vietnam.  20  College  St. 
*2. 

7:45 

Film  on  Youth  and  Education  in 
the  USSR,  plus  a  panel  of  5 
visiting  Russton  graduate  students. 
International  Students  Center.  33 
St.  George  St. 

IrOO 

Public  lecture  on  Pakistan  at  the 
United  Nations.  Speaker  is  Sir 
Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  former 
President  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, former  Foreign  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  now  Judge  at  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  College  of 
Education  Auditorium.  371  Bloor 
St.  W. 


Library  Instruction 
for 

Graduate  Students 

The  Reference  Depart- 
ment of  the  University 
Library  is  offering  in- 
struction to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  refer- 
ence materials.  Separate 
talks  will  be  available  for 
Humanities  and  for  Social 
Sciences.  Apply  in  the  Re- 
ference Department  to 
sign  for  a  class  as  soon  as 
possible. 


HILLEL 


TODAY  Monday,  October  16, 
1:00  p.m.,  U.  C,  Room  214 

DR.  WILL  HERBERG 

Graduate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Culture, 
Drew  University 

on 

"Social  Conscience  and  Religious 

Consciousness 
in  Mid  20th  Century  Jewish  Life" 


THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  TEACH-IN 

'Religion  and  International  Affairs' 

Friday  October  20  -  Sunday  October  22 


PRE  TEACH-IN 

MONDAY  OCTOBER  16 

'RICH  WHITE  WORLD  —  POOR  NON-WHITE  WORLD:  CAN 
MEN  OF  FAITH  BRIDGE  THE  GAP?' 
Panel:  8:00  p.m. 

Austin  C.  Clarke,  Sir  Robert  Birley,  James  Finn, 
Prof.  R.  Cronford  Pratt 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  17 

THE  RELIGION  OF  IDEOLOGY:  MAO'S  CHINA: 
Lecture  1 :00  p.m. 
Blair  Fraser 

'THE  CHRISTIAN  RESPONSE  TO  REVOLUTION: 
Lecture  2:00  p.m. 
Prof.  Michael  Creal 

'RELIGIOUS  FACTORS  IN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR': 
Panel  8:00  p.m. 

Huynh  Khanh,  Tran  Van  Dinh,  Father  John  McGoey, 
Prof.  Jonathan  Mirsky 

—  Lectures  in  East  Hall  U.C. 

—  Panels  in  Can  Hall  S.M.C. 

—  No  Admission  Charge 


TEACH-IN 
SPEAKERS  INCLUDE: 

—  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  New  York 

—  Garfield  Todd,  Rhodesia 

—  Prof.  Richard  Shaull,  Princeton 

—  Dr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey,  Ghana 

—  Bishop  Trevor  Huddleston,  Tanzania 

—  V.  K.  Khrishnn  Menon,  India 

—  U  Thant-  on  Film 

Tickets  $2.00 
On  sale  at  91  St.  George  and  Campus  Booths 
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AT  WESTERN  AND  RMC 


Rugger  firsts  win,  seconds  lose 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

The  Varsity  nigger  seconds 
lost  18-8  to  a  very  powerful 
Western  team  in  London  on 
the  weekend.  The  score  is 
misleading  as  Blues  played 
well  and,  if  they  had  been 
luckier  on  a  few  penalty 
kicks,  the  game  might  have 
been  much  closer. 

Western  had  a  definite 
edge  in  the  first  half  scor- 
ing 9  points  on  a  penalty 
kick  and  two  unconverted 
trys.  The  Blues  only  score 
resulted  from  a  blind-side  try 
by  Bob  Noble  from  the 
Western  5  yard  line.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  half,  the 
Varsity  scrum  was  perform- 
ing very  well  and  won  a  large 
percentage  of  the  scrums 
and  line-outs. 

In  the  second  half  it  was 
Western  all  the  way  as  their 
backs  managed  to  score  4 
trys.  None  were  converted. 

A  fine  pass  by  lock-forward 
Rich  Van  Banning  set  up  a 
try  by  winger  Bill  Imrie. 
This  was  Varsity's  only 
score  of  the  second  half.  The 
Blues  held  on  gamely 
throughout  the  match  in 


spite  of  injuries  to  Gus  Sin- 
clair, Brian  Hamil,  and  Bob 
Noble,  but  the  Western  play- 
ers were  just  too  good. 

Western  won  the  Turner 
Trophy  last  year  and  they 
showed  why  in  this  match. 
Gus  Sinclair  was  the  out- 
standing player  for  the  Blues 
all  through  the  game. 

In  other  action  at  King- 
ston over  the  weekend  the 
Varsity  firsts  had  no  trouble 
defeating  R.M.C.  22-6.  The 
Toronto  pack  out-muscled 
their  R.M.C.  counterparts  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  game 
and  the  backs  capitalized  on 
all  opportunities  given  them. 

Blues  opened  the  scoring 
with  a  try  by  Dave  Imrie 
from  a  scrum  near  the  R.M. 
C.  goal-line.  Andy  Gibson 
got  the  convert.  The  rest  of 
the  scoring  in  the  first  half 
came  from  4  penalty  kicks; 
two  for  each  team.  Andy 
Gibson  scored  both  the  To- 
ronto kicks. 

In  the  second  half  it  was 
the  Blues  all  the  way.  Winger 
Doug  Phibbs  made  a  long 
break  for  the  Blues  passing 
to  Andy  Bethal  who  touched 


the  ball  down  in  the  R.M.C. 
end-zone  for  a  try.  Andy  Gib- 
son converted. 

A  long  run  by  John  Mac- 
Kay  set  up  a  try  by  prop- 
forward  Maris  Apse  and  cen- 
tre Pete  Sutherland  ended 
the  scoring  for  the  day  with 
a  try  after  a  fine  run  off  a 
pass  by  fly-half  Andy  Gib- 
son. Hooker  Dave  Ledson 
played  his  usual  fine  game 
winning  many  scrums  for 
Blues. 

The  R.M.C.  team  is  much 
improved  over  last  year  and 
it  is  to  their  credit  that,  in 
spite  of  a  severe  drubbing  at 
the  hands  of  Blues,  they 
continued  to  tackle  and  run 
hard  right  to  the  end  of  the 
match. 

Next  weekend  Blues  meet 
Queens  at  Toronto.  Gaels  are 
reputed  to  have  the  best 
team  in  the  league  this  vear 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  lost  to  RM.C.  two 
weeks  ago. 

Saturday's  game  is  a  cru- 
cial one  for  Blues  and  they 
will  by  playing  all-out  rugger 
for  the  whole  match.  It  will 
be  a  game  worth  watching. 


BLUENOTES: 

Since  each  team  scored 
three  touchdowns.  Blues' 
actual  margin  of  victory 
came  from  the  pedal  extre- 
mities of  Paul  McKay,  easily 
the  most  versatile  player  on 
the  field.  McKay  kicked 
three  concerts,  two  singles, 
and  a  field  goal  for  eight  im- 
portant points  . . .  Western 
rookie.  Bill  Hcndershot,  may 
be  Metras'  long-sought  repla- 
cement for  Whit  Tucker. 
Only  154  pounds,  he  display- 
ed amazing  speed  and  gluey 
hands  as  he  gave  Blues'  de- 


fensive backfield  scads  of 
trouble  . . .  Dave  Church  play- 
ed a  strong  game  for  Blues, 
recovering  two  fumbles  and 
halting  a  third  down  play 
inside  the  Varsity  -10  . . . 
Other  injuries  were  suffered 
by  Don  Rogers,  Wolfgang 
Gut,  Tom  Reed,  Nick  DiGiu- 
seppe,  and  Brent  Morris.  Gut 
appears  most  seriously  hurt 
...  Queen's  had  trouble  with 
McGill,  falling  behind  16-13 
at  one  point,  before  prevail- 
ing 41-23.  Quarterback  Don 
Bayne  threw  three  TD  passes 
to  lead  the  way. 


Statistic* 

Western  Terenrs 

First   Downs                            10  24 

Yards  Rushing                     141  197 

Yards  Passing                     256  223 

Passes,    completions.     25/U  24/15 

Interceptions                           0  0 

Fumbles,   fumbles   lest      6/4  4/4 

Penalties,  yards                 6/80  6/60 

Punts,  average               9/31.8  8/42  5 


Water  polo  commences  at 
Hart  Hause  as  Blues  win 


Saturday  afternoon  the 
waters  of  Hart  House  pool 
churned  in  the  operrng  game 
of  the  1967  intercollegiate 
water  polo  schedule  as  Var- 
sity Blues  defeated  RMC  7-3 
in  an  exhibition  match. 

Coach  Eddie  Szakacs  kept 
his  first  team  in  reserve  and 
gave  the  fairly  inexperienced 
second  line  an  opportunity  to 
show  themselves. 

Although  the  cadets  took 
initial  command  of  the  game 
and  led  2-1  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  the  newcomers 
to  the  Varsity  lineup  show- 
ed considerable  promise  and 
i  losed  the  holes. 

Blues'  defencemen  John 
Carr  and  Ross  Freeman 
Ihwarted  several  offensive 
attempts  while  rover  Terry 
Bryon  and  forward  Dave 
Breech  allowed  the  RMC 
goaltender  no  rest.  Only 
some  good  stops  by  the  lat- 
ter prevented  the  score  from 
exceeding  the  final  count. 

Saturday's  close  game  gave 
Blues'  rookies  an  opportuni- 
ty to  iron  some  rough  spots 
in  their  play.  With  several 
veterans,  including  1966  top 


scorer  Graeme  Barber  hav- 
ing graduated,  the  newco- 
mers will  have  to  work  hard 
to  fill  the  vacated  berths. 

However,  with  the  excel- 
lent depth  and  experience 
Blues  possess,  this  year's 
team  is  a  good  bet  to  suc- 
cessfully defend  and  retain 
the  OQAA  title  and  the  Hers- 
chorn  Cup. 


Attention  all  women 

Tension  is  mounting  in  the 
Women's  Athletic  Building 
as  interfaculty  basketbelles 
warm  up  for  another  spirit- 
ed season  of  basketball. 

Last  year  saw  a  thunderous 
upset  as  Victoria  College  fi- 
nally dethroned  PHE. 

All  players  are  coming  out 
to  a  mammoth  clinic,  Octo- 
ber 17  at  7  p.m.  and  from 
then  on  we  will  hear  victory 
cheers  ringing  across  the 
courts. 

Why  even  old  and  new  in- 
tercollegiate volleybal  1  and 
basketball  players  are  start- 
ing to  limber  up  for  the  try- 
outs  which  start  October  23 
at  5  p.m. 

So  don't  just  sil  there  la- 
dies. Find  those  musty  old 
running  shoes  and  get  this 
show  rolling. 


ATTENTION 
UNDERGRADUATES 

DO  YOU  NEED 
HELP  WITH 

ESSAYS? 
TERM  PAPERS? 

The  Reference  Departm- 
ent of  the  University  Li 
brary  offers  one-hour  lec 
tures  to  help  you  locore 
more  information  quickly. 
Sign  in  the  main  hallway 
opposite  the  Catal- 
ogue Information  Desk 
for  a  convenient  time. 


OPENING  TON1TE  UNTJL  OCT.  28  . . . 

The  Modern  Jazz  Quartet 

SPECIAL  ELECTION  DAY  CONCERT 
TUES.  OCT.  17      8:30  P.M. 

TICKETS:  RINGSIDE  $2.00  &  $1  50 

COLONIAL  TAVERN 

203  YONGE  ST.  363-6168 


SHARE  presents 

FABULOUS  CANADIAN 
F0LKSINGING  DUO 

"RC  jum  CLUMP" 

(LARRY  ENGLANDER  AND  ISSY  SMITH) 
also  with  Joel  Kligman 
Thursday,  Oct.  19,  7:30 
West  HM.  University  College 
SNEAK  PREVIEW  of  0.  C.  FOLLIES 
Admission:  75c  for  Share 


Rule  Clinics  for  hockey  officials  will  be 
starting  towards  the  end  of  October.  Get 
your  applications  in  now.  Intramural  Of- 
fice, Room  106,  Hart  House. 

GOOD  REMUNERATION 


HURRY:  .  ONLY  I  DAYS  LEFT  TO  ENTER 

BROCK'S  BILLIARDS 

METRO  TORONTO  STUDENTS  SNOOKER  CHAMPIONSHIP 

1st  Prize  $40.00  *  Trophy  —  2nd  Prize  $20.00 

ENTRY  FEE  ONLY  $1.00  —  GAMES  FREE 
1st  NIGHT  —  WED.  OCT.  18th 

IN  FOR/  \ATION  AND  ENTITY  FORMS  AT 
BROCK'S  BILLIARDS 

448  SPADINA  AVE.  —  TORONTO 


COURSE  EVALUATION  '67 

APPLICATIONS  STILL 

BEING  RECEIVED  FOR  A 
SCIENCES  EDITOR  AND  AN 
ARTS  EDITOR 

Please  write  out  applications,  stating  interest  and 
experience  etc.  and  submit  them  at  the  SAC  Office. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CALL 

Laurel  Sefton  —  924-2121 
Martha  Tracey  —  923-6221 

Interviews  to  be  arranged  for  all  applicants 
the  week  of  Oct.  23 


THE  VARSITY.  Mondov.  rvtnhgr  I A  icy.7  —  Pno. 


ALO  LOST  FDR  SEASON 


Hues  survive  late  onslaught  to  win 
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Varsity's  pass-catching  sensation,  Mike  Eben  (27),  sets  off  on  another  Jaunt  after  grab- 
bing one  of  his  seven  catches  for  the  day.  'Stang's  Peter  Werry  (31)  is  beaten  once  ogam 
as  his  frustrated  look  shows.  Preparing  to  block  is  Paul  McKay  (29). 

Soccer  Blues  foiled  by  inept  referee; 
superior  skills  overcome  Western  7-3 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  Blues'  way  to  the  victory 
forum  Saturday.  They  almost  didn't  make  it. 

After  cooking  up  a  delicious,  well-deserved  26-0  gap  in 
the  first  half.  Varsity  were  life  and  death  in  the  final  thirty 
minutes  as  the  hometown  Mustangs  came  roaring  back  and 
singed  their  hoofs  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  pull  the  game 
out  of  the  fire.  Their  comeback  drive  fell  just  short  when 
'Stang  quarterback,  Bob  Israel,  overthrew  Bill  Hendershot 
in  the  clear  on  the  second  last  play  of  the  game.  Israel 
fumbled  on  the  next  play  leaving  Blues  still  clinging  grimly 
to  a  26-20  lead,  their  second  straight  win  of  the  SIFL  season. 

By  the  time  the  game  drew  to  its  exciting  close,  Blues 
were  a  badly-hurting  team.  As  so  often  happens  when  a 
team  relaxes  with  a  big  lead,  injuries  piled  up  throughout 
the  second  half,  culminating  in  the  most  damaging  of  all, 
to  quarterback  Vic  Alboini.  He  was  snowed  under  late  in 
the  same  by  a  pair  of  marauding  Mustangs,  and  was  car- 
ried  off  the  field  in  considerable  pain.  Alboini  suffered  se- 
verely torn  knee  ligaments  and  will  be  lost  to  Blues  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  a  cruel  jolt  with  the  Queen's  game 
next  week. 

For  the  plucky  Alboini,  it  was  a  tragic  conclusion  to 
an  afternoon  which  had  started  out  in  unparalleled  perfec- 
tion. Never  before  has  a  Varsity  team  unleashed  a  more  po- 
tent attack  on  the  road  than  the  one  Blues  let  loose  in  the 
first  half. 

Paul  McKay  opened  scoring  for  Blues  with  a  28  yd. 
field  goal,  set  up  by  a  38  yd.  ramble  by  Wolfgang  Gut.  Mc- 
Kay also  accounted  for  the  next  two  points  on  a  wide  field 
goal  attempt  and  a  booming  70  yd.  single. 

Then  Alboini  really  got  hot  and  began  connecting  all 
over  the  place.  Jim  Ware  got  the  first  touchdown  at  the 
4:00  mark  of  the  second  quarter  on  a  six  yard  pass.  On  the 
ensuing  kickoff  however,  Western's  Bill  Hendershot  danced 
106  yards  for  an  apparent  touchdown,  only  to  have  some 
clown  in  a  purple  jersey  throw  a  clip  about  forty  yards 
behind  the  play  which  nullified  his  teammate's  artistic 
footwork. 

Blues  took  over  the  26  and  marched  methodically  down 
the  gridiron  in  nine  rigidly  executed  plays  before  Alboini 
tossed  a  touchdown  pass  to  Eben  from  the  6.  Ninety  sec- 
onds later,  Dave  Church  recovered  a  wild  lateral,  and  the 
ebullient  "Ebo"  followed  with  his  second  touchdown,  boost- 
ing the  score  to  26-0. 

The  second  half  of  course  was  an  entirely  different 
story  as  Western's  smouldering  pass  attack  finally  sprang 
to  life.  Israel  hit  rookie  Bill  Hendershot  for  'Stang's  first 
touchdown  of  the  day  at  11:00  of  the  third  quarter  from 
19  yards  out.  Then  after  a  Toronto  fumble,  Hendershot 
again  shot  into  the  clear  behind  Riivo  lives  and  grabbed 
an  18  yd.  scoring  strike  from  Israel,  narrowing  the  score 
to  26-13.  With  less  than  two  minutes  left,  Western  counted 
their  final  touchdown  on  a  short  run  by  Jeff  Hilton.  The 
dynamic  Israel-Hendershot  combination  set  it  up  with  con- 
secutive 28  yd.  completions. 

(See  Bluenotes,  page  11) 


By  SMILEY 

Varsity  Soccer  Blues  came 
from  behind  to  pull  out  a 
7-3  victory  over  Western  Mu- 
stangs Saturday  in  London. 
The  result  did  not  fully  in- 
dicate the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  teams  as  'Stangs 
had  the  referee  and  the  li- 
nemen playing  on  their  side 
— or  so  it  seemed.  Blues  had 
three  goals  and  several 
breakaways  called  back  on  ri- 
diculous decisions. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this, 
Blues  did  not  look  very  im- 
pressive. With  the  exception 
of  Jim  Lefkos,  who  scored 
six  of  Blues'  seven  goals  and 
had  another  one  called  back, 
Varsity  players  were  rather 
sluggish  and  their  passing 
was  erratic. 

Lefkos  opened  the  scoring 
when  he  was  put  in  the  clear 
by  a  Frank  Soppelsa  pass 
that  split  the  Western  def- 
ence. Then  came  the  best 
goal  of  the  day.  Alan  Cragg 
moved  up  the  sidelines  and 
crossed  the  ball  to  Soppelsa 
whose  header  was  kicked 
into  the  net  by  Lefkos. 

But  disaster  struck.  Two 
defensive  miscues  by  Blues 


resulted  in  Western  goals  by 
Loren  Fossaceca  and  Bruno 
de  Brouner  and  the  game 
was  knotted  at  2-2. 

The  referee  then  decided 
to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  action  as  he  rewarded  a 
questionable  penalty  kick  to 
'Stangs.  De  Brouner  convert- 
ed and  Blues  found  them- 
selves trailing  for  the  first 
time  this  season. 

Varsity  appeared  stunned 
and  disorganized.  However, 
they  slowly  regained  their 
composure  and  Lefkos  tied 
the  score  before  half-time  on 
a  deflected  shot  from  an  al- 


most impossible  angle. 

The  second  half  pitted  the 
whole  Varsity  team  against 
the  refs.  Blues  won  handily 
as  Lefkos  scored  the  fourth 
and  fifth  goals  on  break- 
aways. Then  Austris  Liepa 
broke  the  Lefkos  monopoly 
as  he  scored  on  a  penalty 
kick.  Lefkos  then  closed  out 
-the  scoring  on  a  good  hard 
drive. 

Korner  Kicks,  Jim  Lefkos, 
Frank  Soppelsa,  and  John 
Gero  each_had  a  goal  called 
back.  The  referee  was  ex- 
tremely quick  in  leaving  the 
field  after  the  eame. 


Rowers  second  in  weekend  regatta 


A  heavier  training  load  and 
some  major  shuffl-ng  in 
crews  paid  off  for  U  of  T 
rowers  with  a  point  total  of 
50  and  a  tie  for  second  place 
with  MacMaster  in  a  regatta 
held  on  Lake  Fanshaw  in 
London  Saturday. 

Western  was  again  the 
overall  winner  with  a  total 
point  score  of  70. 

Toronto,  fielding  only  three 
crews  this  week,  managed 
two.  seconds  and.  a  first.  The 
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second  place  boats  were  the 
Freshman  and  the  Varsity 
heavyweights,  while  the  ju- 
nior varsity,  (stroked  by  Bill 
Dickinson)  rowing  a  fine 
race,  provided  the  lone  U  of 
T  victory. 

Results  in  each  event  were 
as  follows:  Freshman:..  1. 
Western  2.  Toronto  3.  Brock. 
Junior  Varsity:  1 .  Toronto 
2.  Brock  3.  MacMaster. 
Lightweight  Varsity:  1.  Brock 
2.  MacMaster  3.  Western. 
Heavyweight  Varsity:  1. 
Western  2.  Toronto  3.  York. 


Varsity  fullback,  Pete  Broadhurst  (20),  assumes  the  foetal 
position  as  his  drive  is  stopped  by  Roger  Bereza  (30)  among 
others.  Bowing  to  some  earthen  god  is  Blues'  Gord  Whit- 
aker  (50)  while  Jim  Kellam  (66)  hovers. 


Blue  and  White  blasted  -  temporary  abolition  seen 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

The  Blue  and  White  So- 
ciety piunged  into  a  soul- 
searching  session  last  night, 
hearing  a  suggestion  that  the 
society  be  abolished  for  two 
weeks. 

Concerned  about  the  pur- 
pose and  the  efficiency  of 
the  society,  Chairman  Marty 
Low  (I  Law)  said: 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  Blue 
and  White  become  a  fantas- 


tic issue  on  campus  —  per- 
haps we  could  abolish  the 
society  for  two  weeks. 

"But  the  Students  Admini- 
strative Council  wouldn't  go 
for  that  because  too  many 
people  like  dances  and  there 
would  be  nobody  to  put 
them  on." 

On,  Monday  Low  attended 
a  meeting  of  SAC'S  old 
education  commission.  The 
society  was  blasted  as  the 
most  inefficient  organization 


on  campus  and  as  being  too 
far  behind  the  times,  Low 
said. 

By  the  SAC  constitution 
the  Blue  and  White  falls  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the 
old  education  commission. 
(This  commission  is  to  re- 
ceive a  new  name  in  the  fu- 
ture). 

The  University  College  li- 
terary and  athletic  society 
also  censured  the  Blue  and 


White  Monday  night. 

The  Lit  did  not  send  its 
two  Blue  and  White  repre- 
sentatives to  the  society 
meeting  last  night. 

Lit  President  Hershell  Ez- 
rin  (IV  UC)  said  yesterday 
the  society  had  "no  idea 
what  it  is  reaching  for  .  .  . 
and  it  is  totally  incompe- 
tent." 

He  added  that  the  Lit.  mo- 
tion had  no  personal  reflec- 
tion on  Low,  whom  he  des- 


cribed as  '  one  of  the  hardest 
working  members  of  the  so- 
ciety." 

Low  said  after  the  meeting 
that  SAC  will  grill  him  at 
its  meeting  tonight  on  how 
the  society  can  be  improved. 
The  Blue  and  White  So- 
ciety has  made  efforts  this 
year  to  improve  its  efficien- 
cy. It  implemented  a  corn- 
ice SOCIETY  on  page  10 
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Fackenheim  upholds  demand  to  replace  Forrest 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

Professor  E.  L.  Facken- 
heim has  upheld  his  demand 
that  Rev.  A.  C.  Forrest  be  re- 
placed as  chairman  of  the 
pre-Teach-In  discussion  on 
religious  factors  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war. 

Prof.  Fackenheim  question- 
ed Mr.  Forrest's  impartiality 
as  chairman  due  to  an  article 
on  Palestinian  refugees 
which  Mr.  Forrest  wrote  for 
The  United  Church  Observer, 
which  he  also  edits. 

Mr.  Forrest  severely  criti- 
cized Israel's  treatment  of 


these  refugees  in  the  article. 

Mr.  Forrest  said  last  night 
that  the  Teach-in  Commit- 
tee may  have  to  replace  him 
as  chairman  for  the  Thurs- 
day night  discussion. 

"Rabbi  Fackenheim  may 
be  quite  right,"  Mr.  Forrest 
said  in  an  interview.  "I  al- 
ways have  trouble  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  fence. 

"The  Teach-in  Committee 
may  have  to  appoint  a  new 
chairman. 

"However  the  good  rabbi 
who  even  called  the  United 
Church  curriculum  anti-Sem- 
itic couldn't  have  read  the 


Observer  very  carefully. 

"Last  month  when  I  wrote 
an  editorial  saying,  'the  Arab 
nations  should  recognize  Is- 
rael and  stop  threatening  to 
drive  her  into  the  sea,'  I  was 
told  by  the  Arab  league  olfice 
that  I  was  obviously  pro- 
Israel. 

"I  have  usually  been  caned 
pro-Israel  during  the  paM 
decade  when  I  visited  iae 
Middle-East. 

"I  am  not  neutral.  I  agree 
with  the  American  Council 
of  Judaism  and  other  liberal 
rabbis  and  not  with  Toronto 
Zionists." 


College  bowl 
drops  SIFL . . 

By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

The  College  Bowl  selection 
committee  has  done  it  again. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  s 
football  season  cries  of  "bush 
league"  and  "rat"  went  up. 

The  Bowl  selection  com- 
mittee insisted  that  the 
game  was  not  a  Canadian 
championship  and  thus  SIFL 
teams  had  no  preference 
over  any  of  the  three  other 
college  leagues  across  the 
country. 

And  now  —  although 
claiming  that  the  bowl  is  in- 
deed a  national  champion- 
ship —  they  have  eliminated 
the  teams  from  the  power 
ful  Queen's,  Toronto,  West- 
ern and  McGiIl  loop  from 
the  spectacle  next  month  at 
Varsity  Stadium. 

The  reason  given  by  the 
committee  is  that  the  SIFL 
will  not  re-arrange  their  senc- 
dule  to  leave  an  opening  for 
a  pre-Bowl  playoff  gau^ 
Nov.  18.  This  date  has  bc^n 


committee 
.  again 


set  aside  by  the  SIFL  fur  a 
possible  Yates  Cup  piayjff. 

Also,  three  of  the  four 
teams  —  Queen's,  Western, 
and  McGill  —  have  rules  for- 
bidding football  competition 
after  Nov.  18.  And  so  Blues, 
who  are  willing  to  play  iu 
the  Bowl  game  should  they 
win  the  Yates,  were  over- 
ruled and  forced  to  abide  by 
the  league's  decision. 

As  a  result,  the  situation  is 
as  follows: 

The  Western  Canada  Con- 
ference champion,  by  virtue 
of  the  absence  of  an  SIFL  re- 
presentative, will  get  a  bye 
into  the  final. 

Their  opponents  will  be 
the  winner  of  the  Atlantic 
Bowl  between  the  Maritime 
and  Central  Canadian  Con- 
ference league  champs,  to  be 
held  Nov.  18  in  Halifax. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  hoUuu 
contest  with  some  of  thx, 
best  college  clubs  in  the  na- 
tion ineligible. 


Slave  tells  story  of  SHARE  auction 


By  SUE  HODGSON 

■'Fifteen  bucks!  You 
couldn't  do  belter  on  the 
Black  Market." 

With  these  words  the 
SHARE  auctioneer  banged 
his  gavel  and  there  I  was, 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Thankfully  I  stepped  off 
the  block  and  returned  to 
the  comfortable  oblivion  of 
the  floor.  The  ordeal  had 
not  been  pleasant,  and  even 
the  assurance  that  it  was  all 
in  a  good  cause  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  convince  me  that  it 
had  been  worth  it. 

The  auctioneer  started  the 
bidding  at  $5  despite  the  pro- 
testations of  an  engineer  at 
the  back  of  the  room  who 
kept  yelling  "39  cents." 


I  then  had  one  horrible 
moment  when  a  burly  feilow 
at  the  back  of  the  room  bid 
$6,  followed  oy  a  dead  sil- 
ence which  almost  resulted 
in  disaster. 

I  managed  to  avert  such 
fate  by  waving  my  eyelashes 
a  few  times  and  displaying  a 
lot  of  leg. 

The  bids  rose  higher  and 
higher  and  finally  stopped  at 
$15. 

I  heartily  recommend  this 
experience  to  any  girl  who 
wants  to  know  first  hand 
what  it  was  like  to  be  auc- 
tioned off  as  ,a  slave  in  the 
deep  south. 

However,  1  understand  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come.  My 
engineering  owners  intend  to 
raffle  me  next  week. 


Great  god  SHARE  claims  first  victims 

The  first  trembling  virgins 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
great  god  SHARE. 

Fourteen  Victoria  College 
girls,  two  Vic  males  and  four 
Engineers  were  led  to  the 
auction  block  yesterday  at 
Wymilwood  to  satisfy  the 
god's  voracious  appetite.  In 
the  process  th""  contributed 
J408.07  to  the  SHARE  cam- 
paign. 

Donna  Rolenc  fetched 
top  price  of  (32.  When  asked 


what  was  in  store  for  her, 
she  replied,  "Just  a  date. 
That's  all  I'm  giving." 

The  Annesley  Hall  girls  ai- 
so  paid  $32  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  Vice-President  Steve 
Grant  of  the  Victoria  College 
Union.  Grant  is  looking  for- 
ward to  two  months  of  un- 
interrupted bliss  with  60 
girls. 

The  best  the  Engineers 
could  do  was  attract  $25  for 
two  of  their  number. 


Mild-mannered  photographer  Tim  Koehler,  assigned  to  the  Nurses'  SHARE  backrubbing 
clinic,  was  attacked  and  stripped  to  the  wa;st  by  the  over  zealous  nurses.  One  grabbed  his 
camera  and  took  this  picture. 


TEACH-IN 

THE  ISSUES: 

Can  the  man  of  conscience  kill  for  his  country? 
How  must  men  respond  to  the  cry  for  revolution? 
Why  do  men  of  faith  hate  those  of  other  religions? 
Do  we  need  new  moral  standards  to  judge  and  to  moti- 
vate action  in  international  affairs? 
Can  the  man  of  conscience  play  a  relevant  role  in  the 
pragmatic  world  of  international  politics? 

VARSITY  ARENA/OCTOBER  20th  -  22nd 

Tickets:  $2  for  students 

$5  for  non-students 

On  sole  at  booths  across  campus  and  at  91  St.  George  Street. 
Telephone  924-3751  for  information. 


PRE  TEACH-IN  PROGRAMME 


WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  18th 

'CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE 
MOSLEM  COUNTRIES' 
Lecture:  1 2:00  p.m. 
Dr.  Wilfred  Contwell  Smith 

'IS  CHRISTIANITY  ANTI-SEMITIC?' 
Lecture:  1 :00  p.m. 
Prof.  David  Demson 

'RELIGIOUS  CONFLICT  IN  THE 
INDIAN  SUB-CONTINENT' 
Panel:  8:00  p.m. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Aropuro,  Prof.  R.  M.  Smith 
Prof.  M.  Q.  Baig,  Prof.  C.  D.  Jov 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  19th 

THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE 
THIRTIES' 
Lecture:  1:00  p.m. 
Stephen  Spender 

'THE  CONSCIENCE  TODAY' 
Lecture:  2:00  p.m. 
Prof.  William  Eckhordt 


'RELIGIOUS  FACTORS  IN  THE 
ARAB-ISRAELI  WAR' 
Panel:, 8:00  p.m. 

Clyde  Sanger,  Earl  Berger,  Prof  Ismo'il 
al  Faruqi,  Rev.  A.  C.  Forrest 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  20th 

'BEYOND  LIBERAL  DEMOCRACY- 
LATIN  AMERICA' 
Lecture:  1 :00  p.m. 

Brewster  Kneen 

'THE  MARXIST  CHALLENGE  TO 

CHRISTIANITY' 

Lecture:  2:00  p.m. 

Rev.  Arthur  Gibson 

—Lectures  in  West  Hall  U.C. 
—Panels  in  Carr  Hall  S.M.C. 
— No  Admission  Charge  ! 


TEACH-IN  SPEAKERS  INCLUDE: 

Rev  Ralph  Abernathy:  Treasurer  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  u  " n 

Garfield  Todd:  Prime  Minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  1953-1958. 
Krishna  Menon:  Fiery  ex-Defense  Minister  of  India. 

"Cammfnn" hfBoCMinf:  Ft"r?>US  P01^^-,  Chairman  of  Bertrond  Russell's 
Bomb  Mo9vem°en^UClear  D'S<"ma™'*"<  which  began  the  "Ban  the 

Yo:k0,UCnWeresi.0y'Brien:  Schwei,zer  P'°<™°<  °<  Humanities,  New 
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Around  Campus.  •• 

IB  


I  Interracial  talks  impossible:  Clarice  I 

ft  A  pre  Teach-in  panel  discussion,  Rich  White  World,  \ 
ffj  Poor  Non-White  World:  Can  Faith  Budge  the  Gap?  ] 
ft  sparked  animated  controversy  Monday  night, 
i  An  ardent  Black  Power  advocate,  Clarke  contend-  j 
l|  ed  that  a  dialogue  between  black  and  white  is  impos-  j 
|H  sible. 

ft  James  Finn  saw  hope  for  the  black  people,  "But  j 
ft.  only  through  the  present  established  channels."  Mr.  j 
m  Finn  is  a  former  associate  editor  of  the  progressive  j 

II  Catholic  magazine  Commonweal. 

jil  Clarke  said  he  could  see  no  way  in  which  the  | 
~  church  could  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  ! 
M:  peoples. 

III  "The  church  today  has  led  the  rest  of  our  rompla-  j 
ft  cent  society  in  its  hesistancy  of  getting  involved  in  j 
III  vital  and  human  rights  matters." 

Mr.  Finn,  author  of  a  book  on  the  Negro  protest  j 
jj|  movement,  asserted  that  violence  was  no  answer  to  ! 
||j  the  dilemma  of  the  American  Negro, 
ffi        "Administrators  make  poor  revolutionaries,  and  I 
01  revolutionaries  make  poor  administrators.'' 
j§        Questions  from  the  audience  showed  a  great  anx-  j 
ill  iety  over  Clarke's  belligerent  statements, 
ft        "Is  there  any  way  to  be  with  you  as  a   human  : 
h  being,"  asked  one  spectator,  "without  being  in  fear  I 
i;i  of  my  life?" 
ft        Clarke  replied,  "No." 

U  of  T  begins  new  medical  institute  j 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  soon  have  a  new  ji 
In  institute  of  medical  science,  Acting  President  J.  H. 
|y  Sword  announced  Monday. 

The  institute  will  be  headed  by  Dr.  John  C  Laid-  jj 
ft  law,  professor  ot  medicine  and  director  of  the  univer-  ]i 
HI  sity's  clinical  investigation  unit  at  Toronto  General  j| 
HI  Hospital. 

Full-time  members  of  clinical  departments  and  jj 
jjj  basic  scientists  within  the  faculty  of  medicine  will  jj 
III  staff  the  institute.  A  division  of  the  school  of  graduate  || 
III  studies,  it  will  otfer  MSc  and  PhD  degrees  in  human  || 
III  biology.  || 

1  Innis  holds  Monte  Carlo  for  SHARE  j 

The  Innis  College  student  society  will  hold  a  jj 
II!  Monte  Carlo  Night  tomorrow  to  raise  funds  lor  jj 
jjj  SHARE. 

Ken  Stone  (IV  Innis),  president  of  the  society,  H 
III  says  the  nighi  will  be  the  first  of  several  challenges  * 
Hi  tu  Caput,  the  supreme  judicial  body  of  the  university,  jl 
HI  on  which  students  are  not  represented. 

The  evening  will  defy  the  "stupid  laws"  of  Caput,  jj 
jjj  Stone  said.  Caput  lorbids  gambling  on  campus. 

Poker,  craps  and  other  games  of  chance  will  be  jj 
|  played.  A  vertical  roulette  wheel  will  be  used  to  avoid  =1 
ill  breaking  a  federal  law  which  terms  'illegal'  the  use  of  jj 
ill  a  horizontal  wheel.  Stone  said. 

ill  Stone  also  plans  a  drinking  spree  for  students  ji 
Hi  over  21  to  celebrate  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald's  birth-  jl 
jjj  day  Jan.  10. 

Stone  expects  no  trouble  from  the  law:  "There  is  !! 
jjj  a  difference  in  committing  an  illegal  act  and  being  j| 
lii  persecuted." 

TADP  will  solicit  funds  at  UC 

The  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Program  will  be  allowed  to  !! 

jjj  solicit  donations  on  the  University  College  campus,  the  jj 
ill  UC  literary  and  athletic  society  decided  Monday. 

The  Lit  will  let  TADP  set  up  a  table  in  the  UC  jj 

HI  Junior  Common  Room  for  a  trial  period  of  two  weeks.  || 

The  table  will  probably  be  manned  by  U.S.  draft  jj 
III  resisters. 

"It  will  let  people  find  out  more  about  the  anti-  Ij 

jjj  draft  program  and  raise  the  money  it  desperately  jj 
jjj  needs,"  said  Mark  Freiman  (III  UC). 

jjj  Freiman  said  it  was  necessary  to  "re-affirm  our  j; 
|i|  position"  in  the  wake  of  last  week's  Student  Admin- 

jjj  istrative  Council  decision  not  to  support  the  TADP.  ill 

The  UC  Lit  has  already  donated  $250  to  the  TADP.  | 

|  British  will  debate  at  Hart  House 

jjj  The  British  debating  team  visits  Hart  House  to-  ij] 
jjj  morrow  night  as  part  of  its  two-month  Canadian  tour,  jj] 
Hannan  Rose,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  Colin  Ijj 
III  MacKay,  who  has  a  master's  degree  from  Glasgow  Uni-  I] 
jjj  versity,  will  try  to  prove  that  "Youth  is  naturally  re-  lii 
III  volting." 

jjj  Opposing  the  British  are  two  members  of  the  Hi 
;|;  Hart  House  debates  committee,  Bob  Rae  (III  UC)  and  Ij] 
jl;  Steve  Luxton  (III  New). 

jjj  MacKay  has  worked  part  time  for  the  British  lis 
jjj  Broadcasting  Corporation  for  seven  years  and  Rose  ill 
jjj  is  a  promoter  of  racial  equality  in  Britain. 


"Chinese  are  enemies"  warns  Fraser 


By  KATHY  ADAMS 

The  cultural  revolution  in  China  today  is 
a  "disciplined  ecstacy  of  hatred"  for  all  who 
do  not  love  Mao  Tse  Tung,  Blair  Fraser 
said  yesterday  in  the  first  of  the  pre  Teach- 
in  lectures. 

Mr.  Fraser,  who  is  Ottawa  editor  of  Mc- 


Fraser  speaks  on  Religion  of  Ideology 

—  by  TOM  ALFOLOI 


Lean's  magazine  and  has  travelled  in  China 
in  1956  and  1966,  spoke  cn  the  Religion  of 
Ideology:  Mao's  China. 

The  cultural  revolution  reminds  the  west- 
ern visitor  of  a  religious  revival,  he  said  and 
resembles  a  fervent  evangelical  worship. 

"Imagine  a  Jesuit  order  combined  with 
the  techniques  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  This  is  the  cultural 
revolution." 

Quotations  from  Mao  are  the  prayer  book 
of  this  religion.  "To  read  the  book  itself  is 
disillusioning,"  he  said.  "It  contains  poli- 
tical tactics  and  almost  no  ethics. 

"Patriotic  songs  are  sung  like  hymns 
throughout  China.  If  you  substitute  the 
word  Jesus  for  the  word  Mao,  we  recognize 
it  at  once. 

"All  independent  thought  or  expression  is 
suppressed  and  any  suspicions  of  heresy 
are  routed  out,"  Mr.  Fraser  said.  "Public 
humiliation  is  used  to  force  heretics  to  con- 
fess. 

"There  is  little  bloodshed  but  the  tactics 
used  are  more  degrading  than  physical  tor- 
ture. 

"We  tend  to  criticize  China  without  reser- 
vation," he  said.  "China  has  made  an  amaz- 
ing recovery  from  the  anarchy  of  1949.  It 
is  economically  stable  with  one  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  in  Asia. 

"Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  the  Chinese 
are  our  enemies.  They  are  taught  to  hate 


Tartu  forecasts  freely -run  residence 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

Once  every  few  weeks  a 
group  of  people  go  up  to  a 
cosy  upstairs  room  in  Hart 
House  and  ponder  how  to 
build  a  $3,000,000  building 
with  $40,000. 

And  they  think  they've  got 
these  complicated  finances 
figured  out. 

So  now  comes  the  most 
interesting  part  —  planning 
the  building. 

It's  called  Tartu  College 
and  it's  a  students'  residence. 

The  only  definite  plan  is 
that  is  will  be  a  place  for 
students  to  live,  to  study  and 
to  learn. 

Right  now  it's  an  open 
structure.  There  will  be  no 
landlords,  no  deans,  no  guar- 
dians. 

What  there  will  be  is  really 
up  to  anyone  who  has  some 
ideas. 


This  is  what  has  happen- 
ed to  date. 

Howard  Adleman  who  set 
up  the  Co-op  College  Resid- 
ences here,  decided  last  year 
that  an  apartment  hotel  res- 
idence would  be  a  nice 
change  from  the  rather  old 
Co-op  houses. 

He  negotiated  to  buy  a 
site  at  the  corner  of  Madison 
and  Bloor.  Helping  him  on 
this  project  were  Stan  Adle- 
man, former  president  of 
New  College  students  coun- 
cil, John  Jordan  of  Rochdale 
College,  John  Treleyvan,  SAC 
vice-president,  and  others. 

Financing  comes  next.  The 
Central  Mortgage  and  Hous- 
ing Corporation  will  pick  up 
90  per  cent  of  the  $3,500,000 
building  costs. 

The  required  10  per  cent 
equity  is  being  raised  by  the 
Estonian  Students'  Associa- 


Acadia  will  withdraw  from  CUS 


Acadia  University  Monday 
voted  by  a  three-to-one  ratio 
to  drop  membership  in  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students 

Acadia  student  council 
President  agreed  with  the 
decision. 

"I  feel  that  we  have  gain- 
ed little  from  our  association 
with  CUS  over  the  years  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  you 
ask  what  it  is,  is  more  than 
eloquent  testimony  to  its  ir- 
relevance." 

Peter  Warrion,  CUS  presi- 
dent-elect who  travelled  to 
Acadia  Monday  for  the  vote, 
said,  "One  of  the  reasons  the 
vote  may  have  gone  the  way 
it  did  is  that  people  simply 
do  not  have  information  or 
familiarity  with  CUS." 

CUS  President  Hugh  Arm- 
strong said  in  Ottawa  yester- 
day he  was  "disappointed 
and  mystified"  by  the  with- 
drawal. He  pointed  out  that 


Levy  had  not  attended  the 
CUS  congress  in  London, 
Ont.  in  early  September. 

"I  wish  he  had  been  at  the 
congress,"  Armstrong  said. 
"I  wish  he  had  contacted  us 
for  information." 

The  University  of  Br;tish 
Columbia  wHl  hold  a  similar 
referendum  Nov.  1. 

SAC  by-elections  on  Wed. 

Four  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  members  will  be 
elected  in  by-elections  next 
Wednesday. 

One  opening  is  for  the 
school  of  library  science  and 
the  other  three  for  the  school 
of  graduate  studies. 

Nominations  opened  Mon- 
day and  are  to  close  Friday 
at  5  p.m.  The  elections  will 
be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  3:15 

p.m. 


t:on.  Hence  the  name  Tartu 
— it's  an  Estonian  university 
town. 

Last  summer,  SAC  approv- 
ed the  use  of  up  to  $30,000 
for  investment  in  the  project, 
then  known  as  International 
House. 

Final  confirmation  requir- 
es a  SAC  motion  approving 
the  project  design.  Approval 
is  likely  to  be  discussed  at 
tonight's  SAC  meeting.  The 
Tartu  planners  will  be  ask- 
ing SAC  to  invest  $10,000  in 
the  project. 

The  designers,  architects 
Elmar  Tarnpold  and  J.  Mal- 
colm Wells,  have  already 
produced  a  floor  plan  and 
elevation  drawings  for  the 
building. 

Six-man  units  are  plann 
ed  in  four  combinations 
Each  unit  will  have  a  com 
mon  room,  kitchen  facilities 
and  two  bathrooms. 

There  is  no  architectural 
reason  why  the  residence 
should  not  be  co-educational. 
But  this,  as  most  of  the  de- 
tails, is  up  to  the  student 
planning  committees. 

Construction  is  scheduled 
to  begin  late  next  spring  and 
student  committees  to  plan 
the  details  of  the  decor,  fa- 
cilities and  administration 
will  be  set  up  at  a  meeting 
next  Wednesday,  in  the 
South  Sitting  Room  of  Hart 
House. 

In  Tartu  College  the  stu- 
dents will  make  the  basic 
decisions  of  how  they  want 
to  live  and  learn.  They  will 
participate  in  creating  the 
college,  they  will  make  all 
the  decisions  from  the  main- 
tenance they  will  have  to  trie 
rates  of  rent  they  will  pay. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
rooms  are  expected  to  be 
singles.  Rents  have  been 
estimate  at  $13  for  doubles 
and  $15  for  singles. 


Hart  House  ^ 


TO-DAY 


Library  Evening 
Wednesday  October  1 8th 
with 

JOHN  LE  CARRE 

CANCELLED 


DEBATE 

Thursday,  October  19  —  Debates  Room  —  8  p  r 

HONORARY  VISITOR 

The  British  Debating  Team 
(Ladies  admitted  to  Gallery) 

POETRY  READING 

Thurs.  Oct.  19  —  Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
Mia   Anderson   will   be  reading  Hopkins  and 
George  Jonas  —  his  own,  'The  Absolute  Smile' 


Ladie 


Welcome  I 


ART  CLASSES 

Final  Registration  on 
Thurs.  Oct.  19  —  7  p.m. 
Art  Gallery 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

October  22    -    Great  Hall    -  8:30 

ROBERT  AITKEN  TRIO 

Tickets:  —  Hall  Porter 
( Ladies   may   be   invited   by   members ) 


HART  HOUSE  DEBATE 

Thursday,  October  19  —  8:00  p.m. 

Debates  Room 

HONORARY  VISITORS 

THE  BRITISH  DEBATING  TEAM 

TOPIC 

"YOUTH  IS  NATURALLY  REVOLTING' 

For  the  Ayes 
Hannon  David  Raphael  Rose,  Oxford 
Colfn  H.  MacKay,  Glasgow 

(LADIES  ADMITTED  TO  GALLERY) 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


presents 
a 

Dance  with 


THE  CYNICS  &  THE  SPECTRUMS 

$1.00  PER  PERSON 
Sat.  Oft.  21  8:30  p.m. 

HOWARD  FERGLSON  DINING  HALL 

PROFITS  TO  SHARE 
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PAGE  FOUR 


'To  live  outside  the  low  you  must  be 

honest.' 

Bob  Dylan,  Blonde  on  Blonde  LP 


of  prices,  press  reports  and  a  fair  trial 


A  University  of  Toronto  student  was 
charged  last  week  with  posesession  of  12 
pounds  of  marijuana  after  police  seized 
two,  six-pound  compressed  blocks  of  the 
drug  from  the  trunk  of  a  parked  sportscar. 

The  police  estimated  the  value  of  the 
seized  marijuana  at  $20,000,  which  by  any 
kind  of  marijuana  business  arithmetic  is 
far  out  of  proportion. 

Twelve  pounds  equals  192  ounces  —  the 
measure  marijuana  is  most  commonly  sold 
in  today.  Ounces  sell  at  $20  to  $35  each, 
depending  upon  the  market.  Thus  12 
pounds  should  be  worth  $3,840  to  $6,720— 
far  from  the  police  estimate. 

Possibly  the  estimate  is  based  on  the  well- 
known  $10  (or  dime)  bogs  which  are  often 
measured  with  a  matchbox  and  yield  about 


seven  bags  to  an  ounce.  Twelve  pounds  sold 
in  this  way  would  earn  $13,440  —  better 
—  but  still  not  $20,000. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  police  often 
over-calculate  the  figures  in  such  narcotics 
cases,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  public 
ignorance  of  marijuana  economics  to  pro- 
pagandize. 

Obviously  the  higher  the  money  involved, 
the  more  serious  the  matter  is  and  the  more 
disturbed  people  are. 

The  disturbing  part  of  this,  though,  is 
the  effect  this  has  on  the  accused's  chances 
of  getting  a  fair  trial.  In  effect,  when  such 
a  large  figure  is  published,  it  lessens  the 
accused's  cbances  and  a  contempt  of  court 
is  committed. 

Anyone  commits  contempt  by  publishing 


building  a  better  residence 


The  Macpherson  Commission's  report  re- 
commended that  more  students — especially 
those  in  first  year — should  be  encouraged 
to  live  in  residences  on  campus. 

Macpherson  argued:  "The  more  closely 
they  are  drawn  into  the  university  at  t  h  e 
beginning,  the  more  rapidly  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  the  ethos  of  the  univ- 
ersity, to  sense  its  difference  from  high 
school,  and  so  to  make  a  successful  adjust- 
ment from  school  to  university." 

In  this,  C.  B.  is  on  the  right  track.  When 
a  university  is  attended  by  a  majority  of 
comrnunter  students  —  as  U  of  T  is  —  the 
students  cannot  be  expected  to  become  fully 
involved  in  what  goes  on  around  here. 

Macpherson's  commission  therefore,  re- 
commended cutting  residence  fees  by  20 
per  cent  to  make  it  more  financially  feas- 
ible for  freshmen  to  live  in. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  though,  was 
not  considered  by  the  commission.  Will 
living  as  well  as  learning  on  campus  moke 
students  too  involved  in  the  university,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  world  outside?  The 
ivory  tower  effect,  in  other  words?  There  is 
a  great  danger  that  it  will. 

And  most  important  of  all,  is  the  need 
for  students  to  draw  themselves  away  from 
their  parents.  How  else  are  they  to  become 
inidividual  thinking  and  acting  human  be- 
ings? 

As  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  Ontario 
Union  of  Students  pointed  out,  when  stu- 
dents are  under  the  financial  and  emotional 
control  of  their  parents,  they  often  go  into 
courses  they  don't  have  an  interest  in,  be- 
coming what  their  parents  want  them  to  be- 
come and  not  what  they  want  to  become. 

Macpherson's  remedy  substitutes  one  bad 


thing  for  another.  When  many  students  are 
put  into  a  residence,  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  another  parent  group,  this  time  act- 
ing, as  universities  think  they  have  the 
right  to  do,  in  loco  parentis. 

When  a  little  girl  at  the  St.  Michael's 
College  residences  is  given  restrictions  on 
her  time,  she  becomes  subservient  to  the 
dean.  When  another  girl  at  Trinity  or  Vic- 
toria College  has  to  ask  permission  to  do 
something,  whether  that  permission  comes 
easily  or  not,  she  is  participating  in  a  de- 
grading exercise  of  submission. 

Rules  hove  been  loosening  constantly  for 
the  past  few  years,  especially  in  men's  resi- 
dences but  are  still  too  tight.  Most  studenls 
in  residences  don't  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
stifling  influences  there  because  they  have 
never  experienced  anything  else. 

They've  just  come  out  of  the  home  en- 
vironment where  rules  are  stricter.  Resi- 
dence life,  to  these  students,  is  better  than 
what  they  are  used  to. 

Then  too,  many  students  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  residence  life  for  the  camara- 
derie and  the  convenience. 

Co-operatives  in  which  students  make 
their  own  rules  are  a  much  better  solution, 
one  which  Macpherson  recognized  but  said 
he  couldn't  discuss. 

Rochdale  College,  a  student-run  co-oper- 
ative residence  is  now  under  construction 
Tartu  College,  somewhat  like  Rochdale,  is 
in  the  planning  stages.  These  offer  much 
more  hope,  both  for  alleviation  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  ond  for  the  development  of  stu 
dent  individuals. 

Tartu's  planners  are  soliciting  the  parti- 
cipation of  anyone  interested  in  planning  a 
residence. 


anything  that  would  prejudice  a  trial.  The 
police  do  this  constantnly  in  narcotics 
cases. 

They  leave  a  loophole,  though,  by  saying 
thot  marijuana  is  often  adulterated  with 
foreign  substances  to  raise  the  volume.  This 
statement  ossumes  that  the  marijuana 
business  in  Toronto  is  the  same  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  very  little 
coming  in. 

With  the  larger  supplies  sold  now,  the 
quality  has  gone  up.  Marijuana  with  foreign 
substances  —  even  cola  or  molasses  poured 
over  it  to  give  more  weight  —  is  becoming 
rare.  The  middle-class  people  buying  this 
intoxicant  these  days,  would  never  put  up 
with  such  bad  quality.  And  to  be  successful, 
a  pusher  has  to  cultivate  buyers  who  trust 
him. 

The  police,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  want 
to  admit  that  the  business  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  or  that  many  mid- 
dle-class people  are  buying.  As  long  as  the 
oublic  can  be  convinced  that  Yorkvjlle-hip 
pies  are  the  offenders,  the  police  can  say 
they  are  controlling  the  situation. 

Thus,  the  police  can  —  in  fact  must  — 
give  a  faulty  impression  of  the  situation  cr 
they  would  have  to  admit  they  cannot  con- 
trol it  any  longer. 

And  so,  the  rights  to  a  fair  trial  we  should 
all  hove  are  put  into  jeopardy  by  such  police 
statements.  In  that  respect,  the  effects  of 
the  police  action  are  far  worse  than  the 
infractions  of  the  law  the  police  are  trying 
enforce. 

But  another  important  matter  disturbs  us 
Using  the  figure  $20,000  again,  we  calcu- 
late the  police  set  marijuana  prices  at  about 
$21.30,  for  a  bag  usually  sold  at  $10,  or 
about  $116.30  for  an  ounce  usually  so!g 
at  $20. 

They  should  shop  around  because  they 
ore  beino  cheated. 
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General  Manager 


coincidence  orpropoganda? 

Sir: 

Was  it  by  coincidence  that  your  article  titled, 
"Boston  trial  may  set  marijuana  precedents"  in 
Monday's  Varsity,  your  cartoon  on  marijuana  "the 
law  is  an  .  .  ."  and  the  tront  page  article  on  the 
arrest  of  a  U  of  T  student  on  marijuana  charges 
appear  in  the  same  issue? 

It  would  seem  that  the  Varsity  condones  the 
bership  fee.  On  requesting  to  pay  a  fair  fee  for  just 
unjust. 

The  fact  that  medical  experts  feel  that  there  is 
a  great  probability  that  pot  cannot  be  considered 
harmless  and  is  indeed  harmful,  should  deter  po- 
tential users.  But  the  blind  desire  for  pleasure  and 
kicks  at  whatever  the  price,  especially  when  re- 
peatedly praised  and  justified  by  newspapers  such 
as  yours,  overrides  any  decision  based  on  logic. 

Your  voice  is.  by  no  means,  without  influence, 
and  your  propaganda  in  favour  of  pot  in  Monday'; 
and  past  Varsitys  is  going  far  beyond  what  is  jus 
tified  by  an  'urgent  need'  to  legalize  pot.  It 
mayTie  a  good  idea  to  think  of  the  responsibility 
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of  the  press  and  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  press 
once  in  a  while. 

Andrew  Woyzbun 

the  wondering  Jew 

Sir: 

As  a  young  secular  Jew  in  quest  of  meaning  in 
mid-century  Jewish  life  I  was  most  anxious  to  at- 
tend the  lecture  sponsored  by  Hillel  on  Oct  15- 
The  Dilemma  of  the  Secular  Jew. 

In  order  to  attend  a  Hillel  lecture  it  is  the  club's 
"official  policy"  that  one  must  purchase  a  $5  mem- 
bership fee.  On  requesting  to  pay  a  fair  fee  for  just 
this  one  lecture  —  as  $10  is  quite  expensive  for  an 
hour  lecture  for  two  —  the  president  of  Hillel 
flatly  refused,  saying:  "Five  dollars  or  nothing.  Six 
hundred  other  Jews  think  this  club's  all  right.  If 
you  don't  like  it,  too  bad!" 

I  wonder  how  this  policy  covers  Christians  in 
terested  in  learning  about  Judaism?  Possibly  it 
would  be  better  if  Hillel  would  advertise  their 
prices  as  well  as  their  lectures  in  the  Varsity,  so 
that  people  would  be  forewarned. 

Paul  Fields! one  (I  Meds) 


The  Varsity  was  founded  in 
1880  and  is  published  by  Ir.e 
Sluaenls  Adminislrative  Council 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Printed  by  Daisons  Ltd.  Opinions 
expressed  in  this  newspaper  are 
no!  necessarily  those  of  the 
Studenls  Administrate  Counci 
or  !he  odministralion  of  the  un  - 
versify.  Authorized  os  Second 
Class  Moil  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Ottawa  and  for 
Payment  of  Postage  in  Cosh. 


oh,  dear  reader,  did  ,..  think  we  hod  foriokeo  yoo?  never, 
but  uppermost  ,n  our  hearts  ore  those  brovc  soots  who  went 
through  the  wroth  of  god  tonight  .  .  .  mclindo  mooned, 
chns  and  kothy  cursed,  the  throe  furies  of  sue  sue  and 
sue  ranted  on,  hurling  their  foul  sentences  on  mis'sinna 
photogs,  praising  to  the  skies  shcrri  ond  lourie  .  .  .  enough 
.  .  .  oven  the  factorial  five  entered  the  picture  and  susan 
was  re-auctioned  .  .  .  and  now  a  message  to  our  men.  .  . 
torn  was  terrific,  tim  tantalized,  terry  turned  us  on  i 
lTJ^V.f"i  'Ik  "m.ij.l,mpe'1-  b°k  bonaod,  dove  dove,'  b'ri'an 
misthl  V"1  J'!bl"    \  j  ;■  •*•»•    virginio,   just  ask 

"J  .1 '  -  •  • }" ck'°  Wded  Jim  and  gorgeous  gall.  Invisible 
lorSh,  ■""""S"!'1";  P«"  •  •  ■  I""?  hov.  a  chorus  for  the 
varsity  .  haw  do  i  love  thee,  let  me  ...  no  no  not 
tc,  we  II  neve,  moke  the  curfew  .  .  .  losciviou.  I.7„  I. 


SAC  avoids  moral  decision  in  dance  of  unreality 


Miss  Limpus  is  a  SAC  representative  from  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Opinions  expressed 
in  the  following  article  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  The  Varsity. 

By  LAUREL  LIMPUS 

Last  Wednesday's  SAC  debate  on  the  draft- 
dodger  issue  was  an  empty  dance  of  utter  un- 
reality. At  a  time  when  finally,  a  question  of  real 
validity  and  importance  was  before  SAC,  when 
the  subject  involved  war,  death,  individual  choice 
and  the  essential  relationship  between  man  and 
his  society,  SAC  as  usual  consumed  itself  in  triv- 
iality and  engaged  in  endless  debate  about  the 
nature  of  student  representation  and  the  right 
of  a  representative  to  make  a  moral  decision. 

The  fact  that  there  might  in  this  world  be  is- 
sues more  important;  that  beyond  our  nice,  safe, 
clean  and  encapsulated  university  world  there 
are  such  realities  as  suffering,  torture,  and  death, 
hardly  intruded  itself  at  all  in  this  mindless  exer- 
cise in  trivia.  Well-scrubbed  and  healthy  students 
were  seriously  contending  that  the  draft-dodgers 


Tom  Faulkner,  SAC  president  who  led  the 
draft  dodger  supporters. 


should  just  go  to  war,  that  they  shouldn't  be  so 
squeamish  about  sloshing  around  in  the  mud. 
None  of  the  SAC  reps  had  been  sloshing  around 
in  the  mud  themselves  lately,  but  after  all,  war 
is  hell.  None  of  them  had  killed  anyone  lately 
either,  but  we  all  know  how  demeaning  it  is  to 
be  a  coward. 

The  hard  and  unpleasant  fact  is  that  most 
of  these  SAC  reps,  indeed,  most  of  the  students 
who  elected  them  (one  might  even  say,  most  of 
the  society  that  produced  them),  had  no  right  at 
all  to  deliberate  and  pass  judgment  on  this  mat- 
ter. This  is  a  serious  matter,  this  is  real,  this  is 
earnest,  this  involves  being  faced  with  real  alter- 
natives: to  kill  for  your  society,  to  obey  your  so- 
ciety, even  to  the  extent  of  negating  life  at  its 
command;  or  to  oppose  yourself  to  an  external, 
dictated  morality,  to  create  your  own  gods,  your 
own  loyalty,  your  own  patriotism. 

Most  of  these  draft-dodgers  have  had  to  do 
something  which  very  few  of  us  have  ever  even 
thought  about:  they  had  to  make  a  decision  which 
would  affect  the  rest  of  "their  lives.  They  had  to 
choose.  They  had  to  ask  themselves:  Where  are 
my  loyalties?  How  shall  I  regulate  my  behaviour? 
What  is  my  relationship  to  the  state?  What  is  my 
relationship  to  myself?  What  am  I?  What  respon- 
sibility must  I  bear  for  my  own  actions? 

These  young  men,  faced  with  the  real  possi- 
bility of  killing  and  being  killed,  could  not  be  as 
glib  about  it  as  the  SAC  reps  last  Wednesday 
night.  Unlike  these  reps,  safely  shielded  from  the 
real  world  by  the  protective  unreality  of  the 
university,  they  have  had  to  face  up  to  what  is 
really  going  on,  out  there  where  it  really  happens 
(before  it  ends  up  on  Huntley-Bi inkley  every 
night). 

Unlike  those  in  Europe,  we  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  not  undergone  a  major 
war  in  100  years,  on  our  own  soil,  in  the  midst 
of  our  own  civilians,  near  our  own  homes.  The 
thought  of  war  remains  just  that:  a  picture,  an 
image,  filled  in  a  bit  by  the  memory  of  countless 
war  movies,  but  uutoched  by  the  experienced  and 
remembered  horror.  To  be  really  appalled  by 
death  you  have  to  have  contemplated  death.  Viet- 
nam affects  us  so  very  little  because  we  have  no 
conception  of  what  is  going  on  there.  Life  in- 
trudes upon  us  so  seldom,  with  its  violence,  its 
stunning  reality,  its  moral  choices. 

How  many  of  us  has  asked  himself  lately: 
Could  I  kill  another  person?  How  would  it  affect 
my  life?  Would  I  be  responsible?  Anyone  who 
hasn't  done  this  has  no  right  to  judge  the  draft- 
dodgers,  because  they  have  done  it.  It's  easy  for 
us,  too  easy,  to  accept  the  mass  slaughter  going 
on  in  Vietnam,  but  it  is  less  easy  for  them,  faced 


with  the  imminent  prospect  of  actually  carrying 
it  out.  We  are  very  willing  to  encourage  others  to 
go  to  war. 

We  are  also  willing,  apparently,  to  force 
others  to  go  to  war.  One  argument  that  constant- 
ly came  up  in  the  SAC  debate  was  that  draft-dod- 
ging was  against  the  law.  It  also  used  to  be  the 
law  in  England  that  thieves  went  to  the  gallows, 
and  what  did  that  prove?  A  law  that  forces  a 
man  to  devastate  and  kill,  when  the  survival  of 
his  country  is  clearly  not  at  stake,  against  his 
own  humanity,  will,  and  better  judgment,  has  ne- 
gated him  as  an  individual.  A  society  that  plac- 
idly accepts  such  a  law,  and  believes  that  those 
who  disobey  it  should  be  classed  as  criminals, 
is  a  society  where  freedom  has  lost  all  signifi- 
cance. And  a  university  campus  that  is  unable 
to  question  such  a  law  and  such  a  society  is  in 
serious  danger  of  producing  little  more  than  in- 
sensitive and  passive  additions  to  the  unquestion- 
ing and  mindless  mass. 


Paul  Fromm,  head  of  the  Edmund  Burke  so- 
ciety, who  encouraged  retardation. 


LETTERS 


campus  opinion  on  sac  aid  to  draft  dodgers 


sac  members  had 
no  mandate  to  att 

Sir: 

With  specific  reference  to  your 
editorial  comments  of  October 
13,  I  with  to  disagree  with  your 
conclusion  that  a  majority  of 
Students  Administrative  Council 
Representatives  missed  the  point 
of  the  debate,  (re  aid  to  draft- 
dodgers). 

As  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  resolution.  I  find  it 
incomprehensible  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  resolution  could  be 
so  self-inlatuated  with  the  right- 
eousness of  their  moral  and  po- 
litical beliefs  that  they  sought 
to  endorse  this  program  with  the 
signature  of  twenty  thousand 
University  of  Toronto  students. 
Any  person  with  strong  personal 
convictions  in  this  regard  should 
actively  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  SAC  has  not  gone  back  to 
a  high  school  students'  council 
concept  of  government  but  has 
realized  that  it  must  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  and  as  the 
executive  voice  of  the  student 
body.  Until  the  SAC  is  given  a 
clear  mandate  to  voice  an  opinion 
in  an  issue  involving  such  grave 
political  and  emotional  issues, 
it  should  not  volunteer  the  en- 
dorsement of  each  university 
student. 

I  would  agree  that  debate  be- 
came bogged  down  in  displays  of 
personal  vendettas.  I  would  how- 


ever like  to  point  out  that  both 
sides  were  to  blame  for  the  poor 
taste  direction  of  the  debate. 
Liability  should  rest  with  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  although  I 
feel  the  attack  on  the  Speaker 
was  entirely  unwarranted. 

The  resolution  itself  was  po- 
orly designed  and  attempted  to 
conceal  a  future  request  for 
funds.  When  the  executive  rea- 
lized that  the  resolution  was  run- 
ning into  stiff  opposition,  they 
proposed  a  hasty  and  ill-conce- 
ived amendment,  the  meaning  of 
which  not  even  the  proponent 
could  be  sure  of.  The  constitu- 
tional issue  was  also  introduced 
into  debate  by  a  speaker  in  fa- 
vour of  the  resolution. 

One  final  word,  however.  I  too 
was  shocked  at  the  jubilant 
emotion  displayed  by  some  coun- 
cil members,  when  the  result  of 
the  vote  was  announced.  Hope- 
fully such  immature  displays 
could  best  be  reserved  for  the 
winning  touchdown  when  To- 
ronto beats  Queens. 

Cliff  Lax 
(Law  III) 

sa€  members  must 
reflect  campus 

Sir: 

I  feel  that  some  answer  is 
called  for  to  your  editorial  of 
October  13.  As  you  point  out,  the 
issue  involved  in  the  matter  of 
the  "draft-dodging"  resolution 
is  whether  an  elected  represen- 


tative should  act  on  his  own 
opinions  or  those  of  his  consti- 
tuents. The  first  of  these  alter- 
natives which  you  support,  is 
acceptable  only  if  there  has  been 
a  clear  choice  of  alternative  po- 
licies in  the  views  of  the  various 
candidates,  so  that  the  represen- 
tative is  chosen  for  his  views  and 
thus  given  a  mandate  to  act  on 
them.  This  is  not  the  case  in  SAC 
elections. 

Working  for  SAC  involves  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort. 
Few  students  are  prepared  to  risk 
their  education  on  which  their 
entire  future  rests  and  which  is 
their  purpose  in  attending  uni- 
versity, for  the  comparative  mi- 
nor returns  of  student  politics. 
Anyone  who  does  run  must  be  a 
strong,  and  generally  radical,  ac- 
tivist by  definition.  Thus  the  vo- 
ters have  no  real  choice  in  the 
matter  of  programmes,  and  can- 
not choose  their  representatives 
on  the  basis  of  the  views  they 
hold.  This  means  that  the  can- 
didate is  approved  on  the  basis 
of  his  personal  character,  not  on 
his  opinions,  and  he  has  a  duty 
to  ascertain  what  the  views  of 
his  constituents  really  are  and 
to  make  sure  his  actions  are 
really  representative  of  them.  If 
his  "individuality"  forbids  this, 
he  can  abstain,  but  he  should 
not  present  the  views  of  his  con- 
stituents as  something  that  they 
are  not. 

This  is  particularily  important 
considering  the  nature  of  SAC 
It  is  the  representative  of  the 


student  body,  and  it  works  for 
all  students,  and  its  pronoun- 
ements  are  accepted  as  being 
representative  of  student  opinion 
by  society  outside  of  the  univer- 
sity. Thus  all  students  bear  the 
consequences  of  SAC's  decision, 
irrespective  of  their  personal 
views.  SAC  therefore  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  its  poli- 
cies really  do  represent  a  con- 
census of  student  opinion. 

This  concensus  is  likely  to  exist 
when  SAC  is  dealing  with  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  students 
personally  as  students.  This  is 
a  status  that  all  people  attending 
U.  of  T.  have  in  common. 

All  of  them  are  affected  in  the 
same  way  by  these  matters  and 
in  consequence  they  are  likely  to 
have  well-defined  views  in  com- 
mon. 

However  in  political  affairs  of 
a  non-student  nature  the  situat- 
ion is  different.  The  views  of  the 
student  are  likely  to  be  determ- 
ined, not  by  his  status  as  a  stu- 
dent, but  by  his  background, 
personality  and  individual  phi- 
losophy. These  very  greatly  from 
student  to  student  and  the  result- 
ing diversity  of  opinions  makes 
a  concensus  difficult  to  achieve. 

Tt  is  a  human  trait  for  SAC 
members  and  The  Varsity  and 
everyone  else  to  believe  that  their 
own  views  are  right  and  to  try 
to  convert  other  people  to  them. 
No  one  doubts  the  good  intent- 
ions of  those  who  want  SAC  to 


take  political  stands.  However 
they  should  not  be  condescend- 
ing as  President  Faulker  was 
when  he  justified  SAC's  political 
actions  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  lead  to  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  students.  They  should 
realize  that  it  is  possible  for 
equally  moral,  sincere,  well-in- 
tentioned people  to  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  that  their 
own  viewpoint  is  only  one  of 
many. 

If  they  hold  strong  political 
views,  they  are  free  to  form  a 
campus  organization  to  support 
those  views  just  as  the  Conser- 
vatives, NDP  and  Liberals  have. 
Members  of  SAC  are  fully  en- 
titled to  try  to  convince  others 
of  their  views. 

However  they  should  not  in 
the  official  capacity  proclaim 
their  own  morality  and  opinions 
those  of  the  student  body  by 
means  of  approval  in  principle 
or  financial  aid  if  the  student 
body  is  in  fact  not  united  on  the 
issue.  Only  if  a  referendum  or 
some  other  objective  measure 
than  the  representative's  per- 
sonal opinions  indicated  that  an 
overwhelming  concensus  of  stu- 
dent opinion  exists  on  a  question 
should  SAC  make  a  statement 
of  official  student  policy.  Any 
other  course  of  action  is  morally 
wrong  and  grossly  unfair  to  the 
mass  of  the  student  body. 

Jennifer  Bankier 
(II  UC) 
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HAPPENING! 


Paint  the  New  College  II  Construction  Walls 
FRi.  OCT.  20      12  -  5:30  P.M. 
50c/'/2  PANtL 


THE  I 
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York  University 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
Unique  !  Contemporary  !  Challenging  ! 

THE  LIVING  THEATRE: 
TRENDS  IN  DRAMA 

Led  by  Jack  Winter,  this  is  an  invigorating  course  for  everyone  inter- 
ested in  theatre  trends.  Students  will  read  ten  plays  and  attend  ten 
lectures.  They  will  see  two  performances  at  special  rates,  in  coopera 
Hon  with  the  Canadian  Crest  Players  Foundation  and  the  University 
Alumnae. 

FEE:  $35.00 

Location:  Room  129,  York  Hall,  Glendon  Campus  (Bayview  &  Lawrence) 
Fridays — Nov.  3,  1967,  Feb.  2,  1968 

For  full  details  call:  635-2504  or  635-2526 

(Other  courses  are  being  held  on  "Speech"  and  "Film" ) 


NEW! 

MEET  TO  EAT 
TONIGHT 


"A  HAPPENING 
IN  A  BUN 

AT  YONGE  &  BLOOR 

•  REASONABLE 

•  DELICIOUS 

•  FAST 

GO  ZUMBURGER  NOW! 

OPEN  7:30  A.M. 
12:30  A.M. 
MON.  -  SAT. 
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THE^mvW^aV^a7^ 


Tuktoyaktuk-a  settlement  on  a  spit  of  land  jutting  out  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.    The  end  of  the  world. 

Your  seaplane  is  flying  low  over  the  tundra,  and  the  lakes  and 
flat  rocks  send  up  a  dazzling  glare  from  the  reflected  sun  You 
wonder  who  could  possibly  live  in  Tuktoyaktuk.  The  Arctic  Ocean 
appears  below  the  horizon,  and  your  plane  begins  to  descend 

Just  before  the  plane  settles  into  the  water,  you  skim  over 
the  tiny  settlement  and  over  the  tents  occupied  by  Eskimos  who 
hunt  seal  and  polar  bear  in  the  winter. 

You  step  on  the  ground  and  pinch  yourself.  Ocean  brieht 
sun,  and  a  cool  wind.  Those  growling,  half-starved  animals  tied 
to  posts  are  huskies.  Those  antlers  lying  here  and  there  on  he 
ground  were  discarded  by  reindeer.  The  thole  scene  is  too  extra^ 
vagant  for  you  to  really  believe 

mownd  ™a',t!Jk,  (Ca"ed  "TU,k"  by  the  IocaIs>  consists  °f  "00  Eski- 
mos and  50  whites  in  a  motley  collection  of  dwellings    There  are 

R?vUerShWlh  Wa"S  °f„ driftWOOd  logs  brou8ht  d°wn  the  MacKenz  e 
River  by  the  spring  floods.  Then  there  are  shacks  made  of  scran 
umber  and  canvas.  Finally,  there  are  tents  used  ^  summer  ov 
the  Eskimos  who  leave  the  settlement  in  winter  to  hunt  7 


Smiling  Eskimo  Stereotype  Misleading 

EskimoVatV^  nuleT  T^*SFLT  £V" 
wholes  in  a  cozy  Z£S£fc&^%^ 

™«  »  Sentle 

stayed,  she  has  fallen  in ove  wh ,h North  "ute^T  ™d 
here,"  she  says.  "There's  nn  h,,«Vi„  !,  I  ,  e  ls  free  and  easy 
very  natural^like  in  Jama"ca  »  bUS"e'  a"d  the  PeoPle  ar* 

Inuvik— "Model"  Discrimination 

the  sLameemabouteinuevlka  whSt^wa"  "TUk:  bUt  ditficult  «°  »Y 
government's  "model  tow '  ?„  Z  7  J™"?  base'  Inuvik  «•  the 
times  larger  than  T,.k   t      .  Mackenzie  Delta.    It  is  many 

everybody8 else  K  t0°  'arge  to  enable  everybody  to^know 

ployeeTht with^ierta  ?  ^  8°Vernmem 
the  comforts  of  Don  M  lis     On  Z   fv,    g£  Jconne"ions,  and  all 
Eskimos,  Indians,  Met"  and  a  J™  f °ther,side  of  *°wn  live  the 
of  town  has  mor   cab  ns  and  shacks  than  h'"-    This  "ative  ^ 
viced  with  water  and  sewage  pipes  a"d  is  n0t  ser" 

fS^S^^^  °f  town  is  "servie- 
tor  more  than  sewaae  and  wato     Fnr »«  Serv,clng   ™ally  stands 
"  wat«-.  For  as  one  walks  across  town 


j}j  The  author  is  , 
|||  student  who  vi. 
jjj  tliis  summer  as 
I  CAMSI  Centenni 


from  the  white  end  to  the  native 
affluence  to  poverty,  and  from  < 
The  government's  intentions 
fairs  are  honorable.  Again,  the  ri 
tentions.  The  government  feels  tl 
vices  in  order  to  attract  civil  s 
because  of  the  arctic  permafro; 
be  transported  aboveground  in  t 
costs  several  hundred  dollars  a  1 
that  the  government  builds  its 
part  of  town. 

The  result  is  a  serviced  side 
an  unserviced  side  (basically  nat: 
There  is  something  wrong  in 
leads  to  the  construction  of  a  tow 
might  question  the  basic  premi: 
are  not  provided  with  utilidor  se: 
Or,  even  if  it  is  true,  is  it  wort 
As  long  as  utilidors  are  not  supj 
the  government  will  continue  bui 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  bui 
within  a  community  tend  to  se] 
and  socially  from  one  another. 
Canadian  government  should  plan 
separation  becomes  inevitable. 

Fort  Roe — Error 

With  this  in  mind,  it  was  de 
mistake  made  at  Inuvik  is  being 
ment  is  planning  another  "model  t 
called  Fort  Rae. 

Fort  Rae  is  a  community  of  D 
arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  hundred 
still  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
summer,  dwindles  to  900  in  winte: 
traplines. 

The  town  is  a  public  hea*th  m 
and  waste  water  run  off  into  the 
suiting  pollution  of  the  water  sup] 
of  bacterial  dysentery  every  sumrt 
Five  years  ago  a  public  heali 
looked  around,  and  promptly  sent 
Minister  Diefenbaker.  Fort  Rae,  he 
Canada.  The  government  subseque 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  fori 
Indians  do  not  like  the  taste  of  c] 
been  convinced  of  the  need  for  it. 
occult  government  logic,  has  been 
in  town  —  both  belonging  to  the  f 
The  government  has  now  decide 
present  town,  and  construction  has  i 
the  government  wants  the  Indians 

More  Of  Th 

The  new  town,  to  be  called  M( 
ernment  houses,  serviced  by  utilic 
the  unserviced  houses  of  the  India 

This  "model  town"  will  be  ha 
public  health  reasons.  But  the  Indi: 
on  the  water  for  their  livelihood  (fi: 
site  is  ideal,  precisely  because  it  ii 
more,  they  do  not  see  the  need  for 


1RCTIC . . . 

WE  MEAN  WELL 


by 

ITER 

/MAN 


fouth  year  medical 
ited  the  far  north 

a  member  of  the 
it  Exchange. 


end,  one  also  passes  from  relative 
ducation  to  relative  illiteracy 
in  creating  this  sorry  state  of  af- 
ad  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
Jt  it  must  provide  houses  and  ser- 
vants to  the  North.  However, 
t,  water  and  sewage  pipes  must 
ie  utihdor,  a  heated  conduit  that 
Jot.  Economy  therefore,  dictates 
louses  close  together,  all  in  one 

ot  town  (government  white)  and 
re). 

this  kind  of  logic,  however,  that 
n  with  de  facto  segregation.  One 
2  that  if  government  employees 
vicing,  they  will  not  come  north. 
1  the  social  headaches  involved? 
lied  equally  to  all— or  to  none— 
ding  segregated  towns, 
a  fact  of  life,  that  racial  groups 
<arate  themselves  geographically 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
a  town  in  such  a  way  that  this 


£KJ3£S*£»*  -         P-fer  its  taste  to 

to  a^r^t^d'Thfr^ons  for  fl™^  ^  °f  thdr  d<*s 
(safety  an5  sanitation,,  but X  Indians  "Ts  ew ^'i"™'6 
have  not  been  convinced  of  this  ~  '  unconsulte<i  ~ 


In  Triplicate 

dressing  to  learn  that  the  same 
-epeated  elsewhere.  The  govern- 
>wn"  to  replace  an  existing  town 

)grib  Indians  near  the  northern 
of  miles  south  of  Inuvik,  ,  but 
Its  population,  about  1,200  in 
when  families  go  out  onto  the 

-n^ce.  Built  on  rock,  its  sewage 
ake  with  every  rainfall.  The  re- 
ly is  responsible  for  outbreaks 
er. 

i  engineer  came  to  Fort  Rae, 
a  2-page  telegram  to  Prime 
said,  was  a  filthy  disgrace  to 
"ly  built  water  treatment  and 
ier  is  not  being  used,  as  the 
lorinated  water,  and  have  not 
Ind  the  sewage  plant,  by  some 
looked  up  to  only  two  houses 
CMP. 

i  to  give  up  trying  with  the 
'arted  on  a  new  town  to  which 
to  move. 

'  Same 

hwi,  includes  a  group  of  gov- 
°J,  and  well  separated  from 
is.  Sound  familiar? 
f  a  mile  from  the  water  for 
ns  of  Fort  Rae  are  dependent 
hing),  and  think  their  present 
right  on  the  water.  Further- 
he  move.  They  do  not  believe 


Doctors  Disruptive,  Too 

This  malady  has  affected  doctors,  too.  Primarily  interested  in 
"ethealNorrent'  ^  haVe  S°metimeS  Creat6d 

n*J^S'der,  their  ^elI-meaning  fight  against  tuberculosis:  Last 
December,  almost  the  whole  town  stayed  away  when  the  TB  X 
ray  survey  was  carried  out  in  Fort  Rae.  TB  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  Terntones,  and  patients  are  usually  treated  in  Edmonton  for 
periods  of  up  to  two  years. 

The  Chief  explained  that  the  record  low  turnout  was  due  to 
fear  of  having  TB  diagnosed.  He  felt  that  the  dissolution  of  home 
life  that  occurred  when  the  head  of  a  family  was  sent  to  Edmon- 
ton with  TB  was  a  bigger  problem  than  the  disease  itself 

One  Fort  Rae  Indian,  Vitello  Thomas,  explained  it  vividly  His 
wife  went  to  Edmonton  to  be  treated  for  TB,  and  he  was  left  to 
care  for  the  four  children.  His  wife  spent  seven  months  under 
treatment,  and  he  was  unable  to  see  her  because  of  the  distance 
and  expense  of  the  trip  to  Edmonton.  "She  could  have  died 
there,"  he  said,  "and  I  would  never  have  seen  her." 

He  explained  that  patients  usually  do  not  hear  from  their  fam- 
ilies while  in  Edmonton,  for  their  families  cannot  write.  They 
are  often  isolated  culturally  and  linguistically.  Men  may  return 
home,  after  one  or  two  years,  only  to  find  that  their  dog-teams, 

boats,  motors,  and  fish  nets  have  been  damaged  or  lost  in  short' 

to  find  that  they  are  economically  helpless. 

Good  Intentions,  But  Harmful  Results 

This  is  just  another  example  of  how  the  best  of  intentions  do 
as  much  harm  as  good.  Hopefully,  the  disruptive  evacuations  of 
TB  cases  to  Edmonton  (and  from  the  Eastern  Arctic  to  Toronto) 
will  stop  and  be  replaced  by  TB  treatment  within  the  larger 
northern  settlements. 

The  white  man,  in  the  form  of  the  Canadian  government 
town  planners,  doctors  etc.,  is  not  really  trying  to  be  malevolent' 
His  actions  are  based  on  a  noble  premise:  tnat  despite  their  isola- 
tion and  remoteness,  the  people  of  the  North  ought  to  be  given 
the  same  opportunities  for  education,  medical  care  and  economic 
viability,  that  are  available  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

The  white  man,  however,  is  trying  to  solve  the  physical  prob- 
lems of  the  North  without  adequate  thought  about  the  social  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  Moreover,  he  rarely  consults  or  actively 
involves  the  native  population,  and  the  resulting  decisions,  thougn 
well-meant,  are  often  arbitrary  and  unacceptable  to  them. 

Only  when  we  make  a  sincere  attempt  to  work  with  the  nat- 
ive people,  and  to  understand  the  problems  in  their  own  terms 
will  our  programs  be  really  effective. 


Muilim  Student.'  Association  r.-w.„U  , 

PUBLIC  LECTURE  ON 

"CIVILIZATION  ON  THE  CROSS-ROAD? " 

by 

SIR  MUHAMMAD  ZAFRULLA  KHAN 

Former  President,  U.N.  General  Assembly 
at 

SIMCOE  HALL,  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  |,,  „„ 
8:00  P.M. 


OCTOBER  22 
CHEAT  HALL,  HART  HOUSE 

ROBERT  AITKEN  TRIO 

TICKETS:  —  HALL  PORTER 

(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


COLES 


3 HANDY 
LOCATIONS 

•  726  YONGE  ST. 

BELOW  BLOOR 
•299  YONGE  ST. 

BELOW  DUNDAS 
•370  BLOOR  ST.W, 
AT  WALMER  RD. 


HUGE  SAVINGS  ON  I 
I  FAMOUS  'COMPASS'  I 
PAPERBACKS!!  I 

IpV/r£oc°kS  ieri"eSm«nvaU»?/l0rit?t,'Ve£      M£"»HW  ™*  Orbing  I 
RADIATION:  WHAT  IT  IS 

J.  Schusert  &  R.  E.  Lopp.  Pub.  ot  1.65    COLES  PRICE  1  10 

I THE  LITERARY  SITUATION  °  _ 

Malcolm   Cowley.   Pub.   of   1.68    COLES  PRICE  115  I 

TWELVE  AGAINST  THE  GODS  I 
W.  Bolitho,   Pub.  ot   1.95    COLES  PRICE  ■  IS  I 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  I 
C.  Northcote  Parkinson.  Pub.  ot  1.95    COLES  PRICE  1  30  I 

(THE  NEXT  HUNDRED  YEARS 
H.  Sorwn,  J.  Bonner  &  J.  Weir.  Pub.  at  1.45    COLES  PRICE     95  ■ 

ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS  &  POETICS  I 
Pub.  ot    1.45    COLES  PRICE  1  10  I 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 
C.  A.  Fenfon.  Pub.  at  1.69    COLES  PRICE  MS  I 

VEDENTA  FOR  THE  WESTERN  WORLD  ■ 

I Christopher  Sherwood.  Pub.  at  1.95   COLES  PRICE  1  30 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  NEGRO  AMERICANS  ■ 
H.   R.   Isaacs.   Pub.  ot   1.65    COLES  PRICE  1.15  I 

POLITICAL  POWER  USA/USSR 
Z.  Brzezinski  &  S.  P.  Huntington.  Pub.  ot  1.95  ..  COLES  PRICE  130  I 
f-ROM  PARAGRAPH  TO  ESSAY 

W.  Ohlson  S.  F.  L.  Hammond.  Pub.  ot  2.65  ,  COLES  PRICE  99 

I THE  RAINBOW 
D.  H.   Lawrence.  Pub.  at   1.85    COLES  PRICE  125  I 

ON  REVOLUTION 
Hannah  Arendt.  Pub.  at   1.65    COLES  PRICE  I  IS  I 

RACE:  SCIENCE  AND  POLITICS 
Ruth  Benedict.  Pub.  at  1.45    COLES  PRICE  1  10  • 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  ON  WRITING 

ID.  Lambutn.  Pub.  at  1.25    COLES  PRICE    .95  ■ 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  MAN'S  FUTURE 
H.  Brown.  Pub.  at  1.65  ......   COLES  PRICE  1.15  I 

JAMES  JOYCE:  THE  CRITICAL  WRITINGS 
E.  Mason  &  R.  Ellmonn.  Pub.  at  1.45    COLES  PRICE  1  00  I 

ONE  TWO  THREE  .  . .  INFINITY  ■ 

f George  Gomow.  Pub.  ot  1.95    COLES  PRICE  1  10 

EXPLAINING  THE  ATOM 
5.   Hechr.   Pub.  at   1.45    COLES  PRICE    .95  I 

THE  CROWD 
G.  Le  Bon.  Pub.  at  1.45    COLES  PRICE  1.10  I 

ENGINEER'S  DREAMS 

Willy  Ley.  Pub.  at  1.45    COLES  PRICE  1.10 

(THE  ESSENTIAL  T.  E.  LAWRENCE  ■ 
David   Garnett.   Pub.   at    1.65    COLES  PRICE  1  15  I 

MUNICN — PROLJGUE  TO  TRAGEDY 
J.  W.  Wheeler- Bennett.  Pub.  at  2.25    COLES  PRICE  1  50  I 

EXILE'S  RETURN 

Malcolm  Cowley.  Pub.  at  1 .65    COLES  PRICE  1  10 

MAN-MADE  SUN 

J.  D.  Jukes.  Pub.  at  1.45   COLES  PRICE  1.10  I 

THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS.  Pub.  at   1.45    COLES  PRICE  1.10  I 


COLES  VISIT  OUR  PAPERBACK  BOOKSHOP 
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HEAR 

GARFIELD  TODD 

ON  RHODESIA 

THURSDAY  OCTOBER  19 

8:30  P.M. 

NEW  PHYSICS  BUILDING 

ROOM  203 

(Corner  Huron  and  Russell  St.) 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  CANADIAN 
COMMITTEE  FOR  ZIMBABWE 


DISSECTING  KITS 

Small 

B"KST*R  PRICE  56-50 
INGRAM  &  BELL  PRICE  **.71 

Still  Avoiloble  Room  128  Medical  Building 
1:10  -  1:50  P.M.  Each  day  this  week  until 
LAST  DAY,  FRI.,  OCT.  20 


Lofge 
$9.50 
$7.62 


Students  will  find  the  Yellow 
Pages  one  of  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence books  around.  Looking 
for  Archimedes?  You'll  find  him 
in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  hun- 
dreds of  different  headings  from 
A  to  Z.  Your  local  Yellow  Pages 
are  loaded  with  products  and 
services  that  would  be  nonex- 
istent today  without  Archimedes 
and  his  physics  principles.  So, 
whenever  you  want  to  find  some- 
thing specific  —  gravitate  to 
your  local  Yellow  Pages.  And 
like  Archimedes,  you'll  shout 
Eureka! 


let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 


UC  plans  festival  on  mass  insanity 


The  sponsors  of  last  Februa- 
ry's University  College  psy- 
chedelic festival,  Perception 
67,  are  making  plans  for  a 
festival  on  mass  insanity 
next  January. 

The  UC  literary  and  athle- 
tic society  will  probably  call 
the  festival  Psychosis  08,  Pro- 
paganda 68  or  Society  as 
Madness  and  Mylh. 

Literary  director  Bob  Rae 
(III  UC)  said  he  hopes  the 
festival  will  ask  questions 
such  as  "what  is  the  meaning 
of  madness  and  non-confor- 
mity," "what  is  the  meaning 
of  violence  in  a  seemingly  ci- 
vilized society,"  "how  do 
myths  of  national  innocence, 
of  Canadian  reasonableness, 
or  whatever,  develop." 

Plans  for  the  Jan.  26-29 
weekend  are  st-11  tentative. 
But  Rae  hopes  the  speakers 
will  include  prominent  so- 
cial critics,  writers  and  in- 
tellectuals. 

"We  want  to  set  up  an  ex- 
periment in  controlled  en- 
vironment, perhaps  consist 
ing  of  a  series  of  rooms,  each 
concentrating  on  a  different 
theme,"  says  Rae. 


Suggested  feature  enter- 
tainment includes  a  produc- 
tion of  Brccht's  Galileo  and  a 
Haight-Ashbury  rock  group, 
the  Mothers  of  Invention. 

Al  Kamin   (III  UC),  co- 


—  Imagine,  me, 
Percy, 
not  getting 
a  part 
in  U.C. 
Follies 


chairman  of  Perception  '67, 
said  the  proposed  theme  was 
very  relevant. 

"Criticism  of  society  as 
myth  is  at  the  root  of  the 
hippie  movement,"  he  said. 


Students  get  vote  on  U  of  W  faculty 


WATERLOO  (CUP)— Two 
students  have  been  granted 
full  voting  membership  on 
the  engineering  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

No  other  faculty  has  yet 
provided  seats  for  students. 

Ontario  NDP  leader  Do- 
nald Macdonald,  electioneer- 
ing on  the  campus,  said  the 
NDP  is  battling  for  at  least 


one  student  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  each  Ontario 
university. 

"The  NDP  believes  fees 
should  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely,"  he  said.  An  NDP 
government  would  set  up  a 
ministry  of  student  housing 
and  accommodation  to  deal 
with  campus  housing  pro- 
blems. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Noon  to  2  p.m. 

Stimuloting  bock  rubs  by  nurses  for 
SHARE — only  25  cents.  Cody  Hall. 

1  p.m. 

Trinity  auction  of  girls,  engineers 
ond  things  of  similor  interest.  All  pro- 
ceeds to  SHARE.  Trinity  College  But- 
tery. 

Cathy  Wells,  President  of  the  Cercle 
Francois  of  Trinity  College  will  speak 
the  bilinguolism-biculturalism  report 
the  University  College  .'CR. 
Liberal  club  meeting:  Peter  Silcox  of 
the  political  economy  department  will 
discuss  the  Ontario  election  results. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Rm.  1073. 

Fine  art  club  meeting.  Discussion  cf 
trip  to  Washington  by  bus  date  to  be 
chosen.  Election  of  executive.  All  stu- 
dents welcome.  Sidney  Smith.  Rm. 
6030. 

Student  Christion  Movement,  Here  I 
Stand-  Rev.  A.  McCurdy,  44  St.  George 

St. 

1:10  p.m. 

SHARE  Campaign — a  showing  of  the 
film   Ths   Challenge   and   the  Answer 

illustrating  the  uses  of  SHARE  dona- 
tions. Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1070. 


Succoth  services.  Kiddish  will  follow 
in  Hillel  Succoh,  Hillet  Chapel. 

7  p.m. 

First  open  meeting  of  the  Concord 
Project.  Sidney  Smith.  Rm.  1083. 

Mexico  Project  (CIASP)  general  meet- 
ing. All  interested  in  summer  com- 
munity development  work  in  Mexico 
welcome.  Coffee  afterwords.  Interna- 
tional Stuudent  Centre.  33  St.  George 


8  p.m. 

Ukranion  Students'  club  meeting. 
Hart  House  East  Common  Room. 

Frontiers  of  Science  series:  Some  Old 
ond  New  Molecules  with  Dr.  A.  D.  Allen, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  ond  science. 
Erindale  College. 
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NOMINATIONS  ARE  OPEN  FOR: 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE  -  1 
SGS  -  3 

FORMS  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  AT 

SAC  OFFICE 

Nominations  close  Fri.  Oct.  20    5  p.m. 


CUSO  information  meeting.  Panel  of 
returned  volunteers  will  answer  ques- 
tions. International  Student  Centre  33 

St.  George  St. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Edwards,  locol  assista.it 
to  the  Christian  Science  organization 
will  be  available  to  onswer  questions 
regarding  Christian  Science.  Sidney 
Smith,  Rm.  2134. 

Engineering  auction  of  airls  girls 
girts.  All  proceeds  to  SHARFT  Mechoni- 
cal  Bldg.,  Rm.  102. 

The  Edmund  Burke  society  is  spon- 
soring on  open-oir  discussion  on  why 
the  graduated  income  tax  is  discrimin- 
atory, wasteful  and  should  be  abolished. 
Soldier's  Memorial.  Hart  House. 

Open  meeting  of  the  Progress^ 
Conservative  club.  Everyone  wclcoms 
Sidney  Smith.  Rm.  10B7. 


SHARE  film  The  Challenge  and  the 
Answer — where  your  SHARE  dollars  qo 
Sidney  Smith.  Rm.  1071. 

4:10  p.m. 

Seminar  sponsored  by  International 
Foreign  Foundation.  Pro/.  Anotole  Rap- 
port of  University  of  Michigan  speak- 
ing on  Use  of  Mathematical  Models 
for  the  Analysis  ond  Understanding  or 
Conflict.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  3050. 

Earth.  the  Blue  Planet:  Weather  from 
a  Satellite.  Prof.  A.  W.  Brewer  dept.  of 
phystcs.  Rm.  103.  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories. 


5  p.m. 

Republic  of  South  Africa  discussion 
with  Teoch-ln  guest  Sir  Robert  Birley. 
Discussion  from  5  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m , 
free.  Dinner  with  Sir  Robert,  6:30-7:30 
p.m.  50  cents.  International  Student 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 


Supper  seminar  on  Relgtous  Faith  ond 
Ideology.  All  welcome.  Come  at  5:15 
p.m.  For  supper,  or  6  for  discussion. 
Knox  Church,  Spadina  and  Harbord. 


Student  Christian  Movement  seminar: 
Poverty:  It  Happens  Here.  Bring  your 
supper,  coffe  supplied.  33  St.  George 
St.  ISC  morning  room. 


Succcolh  Serwices.  Krddush  wilt  fol- 
3w  in  the  Hillel  Succah.  Hillel  Chapsl. 


Latvian  Student  club  meeting.  Dis- 
cussions on  policy  and  coming  events. 
All  interested  welcome.  33  St.  George 
St.  George  St.  ISC  Morning  Room. 

Folk  concert,  including  singers  Fig 
and  Clump,  Joel  Klijman,  ond  a  sneaR 
preview  of  the  UC  follies.  All  proceeds 
to  SHARE.  UC  West  Hall. 


7:45  p.m. 

Focus  on  Color,  Techniques  for  Trans- 
parencies, and  Prints.  Demonstration 
and  talk  by  Frank  Royal,  famous  inter- 
notional  judge  and  technical  adviser  for 
Walter  A,  Carveth.  Toronto  Ltd.  All 
questions  and  problems  welcomed.  Re- 
freshments afterwards  in  South  Dining 
Room.  Hart  House  Music  Room. 


Monte  Carlo  night.  Proceeds  tor 
SHARE.   Innis  College  Common  Room. 

The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Octet  will 
open  the  current  season  of  the  faculty 
of  music  special  events  series.  Edward 
Johnson  Bldg. 


from  the  Hinterlands... 


NEW  YORK  (Special)  — 
Serving  beer  in  college  cafe- 
terias would  improve  Amer- 
ica's attitude  toward  alcohol 
a  government  report  said  last 
week. 

The  report,  Alcohol  Pro- 
blems—a Report  to  the  Na- 
tion recommen  ded  that 
drinking  be  made  a  more 
gregarius   social  adventure. 

Serving   beer   on  college 


UBC  initiates 

VANCOUVER  (Special)  — 
An  experimental  college 
scheme  without  examinations 
proposed  four  years  ago  by 
former  University  of  British 
Columbia  President  John 
MacDonald  has  been  imple- 
mented this  year. 

MacDonald's  proposal,  un- 
der wraps  until  now,  failed 
because  the  Ford  Foundation 
refused  $1,500,000  needed  for 
initial  capital. 

Forty  students  have  been 
admitted  into  each  of  the 
four  years  of  the  under- 
graduate program.  Free  from 
examinations,    any  student 


campuses,  the  report  said 
might  reduce  the  current 
practice  of  groups  of  stu- 
dents piling  into  a  car,  dry- 
ing several  miles  to  a  bar 
drinking  substantial  amounts' 
of  alcohol  in  settings  that 
lack  the  desired  social  con- 
trol, and  then  driving  back 
to  campus." 

Drinking  at  social  gather- 
ings should  be  encouraged 
because  women  are  present 


college  without  exams 

admitted  to  the  programs 
would  get  automatic  credit 
for  that  year. 

"We  hope  and  expect  to 
find  a  higher  and  more  desir- 
able level  of  motivation  dir- 
ected toward  learning  rather 
than  merely  passing  examin- 
ations," Mr.  Macdonald  said 
in  his  letter  to  the  founda- 
tion. 

His  now-implemented  col- 
lege should  "teach  students 
to  read  effectively  and  to 
write  good  prose  easily,  to 
cultivate  competence  :n  the 
French  language  and  to  de- 
velop in  the  student  an  ap- 
preciation for  art,  music,  and 


and  usually  have  a  restrain 
ing  influence  on  men,  the  re 
port  said. 

The  report  also  said  the 

sSl  muing  aSe  should  be 
18  throughout  the  U.S. 

The  224-page  study  was 
written  by  Thomas  F.  A 
Plaut  of  the  National  Instii 
tute  of  Health,  and  publish- 
ed as  a  book  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 


the  theatre,"  he  said. 

Other  features  of  the  pro- 
gram include:  residence  liv- 
ing for  all  students  to  serve 

rflS,JUtp°rS'  3  staff-student 
ratio  of  one  to  20,  emphases 
on  tutorials,  seminars  and  es- 
says few  .ectures,  classes  in 
Tench,  a  separate  library 
record  collection  and  rotat- 
ing art  collection 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 


BY 


GERALD 
CAMPBELL 


J  86  Avenue  fid.  Toronto 
927-1901 


Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 


$7.50 


Park  Plaza  Coiffu  re 

"0  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

Are  Pleased  To  Announce 
Special  Rates  for  U  of  T  Students 

OPEN  EVENINGS  924-2153 

for  appointment 


n  A  motion  instituting  an 
'Indian  fund"  was  passed 
last  week  by  the  Ryerson 
Students  Administrative 
Council. 

The  bankroll  of  $7,000  will, 
be  allotted  by  SAC's  centen- 
nial fund  committee  to  give 
bursaries  to  Indian  and  Esk- 
imos, support  Indian-Esk- 
imo publications,  the  Indian- 
Eskimo  Association,  the  Ca- 
nadian Indian  Youth  Coun- 
cil, and  community  pro- 
grams. 

Allen  Redbird,  2S,  a  Chip- 
pawa  Indian  worker  for  the 
Company  of  Young  Cana- 
dians is  heading  a  five-man 
committee  planning  an  In- 
dian cultural  center. 

The  committee's  program 
aims  to: 

— establish  a  self-determin- 
ing  leadership  core  to  serve 


the  social,  cultural  and  „ 
tellectual  development  of  To- 
ronto's Indian  community; 

—demonstrate  the  contem- 
porary and  traditional  cul- 
ture of  the  Indians  of  Canada 
and  to  accommodate  cultural 
interchange; 

— foster  and  display  crafts 
and  fine  and  performing  arts 
programs; 

—serve  as  a  meeting  place, 
interchanging  and  publish- 
ing information  related  to 
Indian  advancement  and 
well  being; 

—provide  the  catalytic  at- 
mosphere for  generating  self- 
determined  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

Once  the  centre  is  set  up 
the  Indians  will  be  able  to 
finance  it  themselves  by  the 
work  it  provides. 


NEEDED:  ALL  INTERESTED  PEOPLE  FOR 

— a"y    SIUUent    Predatior^nr^^^  I  II  mil  Aft||ftn, 

Ryerson  SAC  institutes  "Indian  Fund"       m  SC™  VISITS  COMMITTEE 


OPEN  MEETING:  MONDAY  OCT.  23,  5  PM 

IN  ROOM  592  SIDNEY  SMITH 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

\  TOM  ROBERTSON'S 

^  CASTE  CA? 

\    «*'6*lx^  DIRECTED  Bv  / 

\^       BRIAN  MEESON  T^T/ 


Youth  Council  vetoes  Red  Power  vote 

PORT  1BTUIID    .nm,  -  ...   


Fri.  Oct.  20fh  to  Sat.  Oct.  28th  at  8-30 
BOX  OFFICE  923-5244 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 


PORT  ARTHUR  (CUP)  — 
The  Canadian  Indian  Council 
Youth  Council  voted  last 
week  against  a  program  of 
Red  Power. 

The  young  Indians  voted 
to  set  up  a  Canadian  Indian 
Institute,  a  centre  of  higher 
education  for  Canadian  In- 
dians modeled  on  Toronto's 


Rochdale  College. 

It  was  disclosed  that  the 
CIYC  was  in  the  red  $6,800. 
But  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  has  donated  $5,000, 
and  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute  added  another 
$2,000.  Both  grants  were  in 
the  form  of  Indian  Scholar 
ships. 


HILLEL 

SUCCOTH  SERVICES 

Wednesday,  October  18,   6:00  p.m. 

Hillel  Chapel 
KIDDUSH  WILL  FOLLOW 
IN  THE  HILLEL  SUCCAH 

Thursday,  October  19,   6:00  p.m. 
Hillel  Chapel 
KIDDUSH  WILL  FOLLOW 
IN  THE  HILLEL  SUCCAH 


SIMULTANEOUS  EXHIBITION 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21  -  7:00  P.M. 

The  HART  HOUSE  CHESS  CLUB  is  proud  to  present  a 
Simultaneous  Exhibition  by  two  of  the  greatest  chess  players 
of  all  times:  INTERNATIONAL  GRANDMASTERS 

PAUL  KERB  and  BORIS  SPASSKY 

of  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  Grandmaster 
will  play  40  games  in  the  GREAT  HALL. 

Refreshments  will  be  served.  TICKETS  are  available  at  the 
UNDERGRADUATE  OFFICE. 

Tickets  to  Play   $5  00 

Spectators:    tjg 


REDUCED  RATES  FOR  CLUB  MEMBERS 


THE  VARSITY.  Wedr,^,,  rv^  ,« 


VIET  NAM 

iTi 

'Harpur's  Heaven  and  Hell" 

CFGM  -  1310 

Hoi  tine  each  Thursday  at  10:00  p.m. 

889-4916 

HOST:    PROF.  T.  W.  H»RPUR 
GUEST:  REV.  L.  K.  TARR 


CLASSIFIED 


EXPO  (IS  minutes).  occommodoHon, 
54  -  S?    Young  tebcher's  apt.  down- 

town.  514-931-2721.    

STUDENTS,  mote,  maid  and  linen  serv- 
ice TV,  free  breakfast,  coin  laundry. 
147  A  Church  Street  (at  Queen  St.). 
$75  691-9614. 


NO  WONDER  he  didn't  get  a  part. 
He's  got  i.o  tolent.  Buy  your  tickets  to 
U  C  Follies  in  refectory  from  12  o 
2  p.m.  Buy  now!  You  may  win  a  trip 
to  Howoii.  then  again,  you  may  not. 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  com  pitmen  tor 
-Canadian  Bride     Etiquette  Booklet 
Write    Conadian    Bride    Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.    Please  include 

dote  and  place  of  marriage.  

•65  BRIDGESTONE  SUPER  90  Excellent 
condition.  Half  price.  925-9776  evgs. 
GETTING  CNGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
jodoy  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buv  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
T31  Blow  St.  W..  5uite  416,  921-7702. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  TO  SHARE  — 
Large  fully  furnished  apt.  close  to 
Varsity.  Upper  year  or  8™d^tudenL 
Separate  •jedroom.  Large  o-S£a3ia 
living  room.  3  others.  Phone  925-6816. 
FOR  SALE  —  Audibon's  "Birds  of  Ame- 
rica"    -  American  Heritage  edition. 

Phone  42r-1849  eve's.  

MODEL  WANTED  for  live  classes  by 
student  art  group.  Pharte  Cloude:  36d- 
0646.  SS.OO  per  hour. 


New  society  would  plan  shows  early 


TUTOR  AVAILABLE  for  French  conver- 
sation private  lessons  for  University 
students.   Phone  789-3063   between  7 

and  8  p.m.  

NUBILE  YOUNG  VIRGINS??  —  Want-d 
for  Electrical  Club  Engineering  Dance, 

Flridoy  Oct.  27.  Drill  Hall.  

CAMPUS  CO-OP  has  one  vaconcy  for 
o  girl.  North  division  on  Huron  St. 
Move  in  now!  Call  Doug  Smith.  921  - 
3168  9-5  ! 


continued  from  page  1 

mitlee  system  rather  than 
recruiting  volunteers  at 
meetings. 

Low  furthered  this  last 
night  by  introducing  a  mo- 
tion that  the  committees 
write  reports  for  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Blue  and 
White.  Tha  motion  was  pass- 
ed unanimously. 

Low  said  later  that  he 
would  like  lo  see  the  present 


923-0673  after  5. 


WANTED:  Card  sharks.  Apply  in  per- 
son, Innis  College.  Oct.  19.  8:30  p.m. 
FOR  SALE:  1962  Volkswagen,  excellent 
mechanically,  recent  overhaul  of  en- 
gine   brokes,  front  end.     Phone  783- 

5033  ofter  6  p.m.  

FOR  SALE:  Pr.  women's  figure  skates, 
good  condition,  high  quality  double 
picks    cushioned  tongue    and  insoles 

S7.0(J  Coll  Kit  241-7314.  

AH-HA  AT  LAST.  The  Concord  Pro- 
ject  is  for  real.  See  Here  and  Now  ond 
How  Come, 


Special  Student  Rates 

DANNY  BARBER 

STYLIST 
SUTTON  PLACE  HOTEL 

"Enjoy  the  best  in  hair 
trimming  ond  styling." 

Student  Rates  between  8  and  4. 

922-8944 


society  dissolved  at  the  end 
of  this  term  with  the  college 
councils  electing  new  Blue 
and  White  representatives 
for  January. 

This  would  allow  the  new 
society  to  make  plans  for 
their  fall  entertainment  ear- 
ly in  the  year  and  would  give 
them  plenty  of  time  to  book 
top  artists.  Low  said. 

Presently  the  society  has 
no  communication  in  the 
summer  and  has  only  one 
meeting  between  its  election 
in  March  and  exams. 

"Thus  the  society  only  has 
one  month  to  prepare  for  a 
mid-October  production," 
Low  said. 

This  is  what  happened 
with  the  off-and-on  Otis  Red- 
ding show.  Because  the  so- 
ciety didn't  have  time  to 
iron  out  contract  technicali- 
ties, it  was  left  without  a 
feature    performer   for  its 


WERE  YOU  AT  EXPO 
MAY  12  and  13?? 


IF  YES: 


IF  NO 


Then  you'll  want  to  buy  the  new 
Hart  House  Glee  Club  Arc  Record 
of  their  Expo  concert  to  recapture  the  thrill. 

Then  you'll  want  to  buy  the  new 
Hart  House  Glee  Club  Arc  Record 

so  you  too  can  share  the  experience 
of  the  people  who  were  there. 

PURCHASE  YOUR  COPY  NOW!!!! 

U.ofT.  B00KR00M  &  HART  HOUSE  TUCK  SHOP 
MONO  &  STEREO  -  $2.50 


Blues  Festival. 

Ezrin  accused  many  Blue 
and  White  members  of  an 
apathetic  attitude  toward  the 
society. 

Sharon  Kann  (I  Scar)  a 
three-year  veteran  of  the  so- 
ciety, repeated  the  charge  at 
last  night's  meeting. 

The  society  is  writing  other 
university  social  clubs  to  find 
out  how  they  have  overcome 
their  problems. 

It  also  will  form  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  written  do- 
cument outlining  the  aims 
and  meaning  of  the  Blue  and 
White.  This  document  Will 
be  available  to  all  college 
councils  who  are  question- 
ing the  society's  relevance  to 
themselves. 

Low  suggested  that  the  so- 
ciety be  made  independent 
of  SAC  with  revenue  com- 
ing from  a  student  ievy  of 
perhaps  25  cents. 

He  also  suggested  that 
Blue  and  White  members  be 
chosen  by  the  society  and 
not  the  college  councils. 

Low  welcomed  Ezrin's  mo- 
tion of  censure  because  it 
would  make  people  think 
about  the  Blue  and  White. 


The 
Canadian 
Broadcasting 
Corporation 

presents 

the  renowned  Soviet  pionist 

Vladimir 
Ashkenazy 

in  recital 
Thurs.,  Oct.  26,  8.30  p.m. 

MocMillon  Theatre 
Edward  Johnson  Building 

for  FREE  tickets 

Call  CBC:  925-3311,  ext.  4835 

(Weekdays  9  to  5) 


THE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

HOMECOMING  DANCE  6T7 

HART  HOUSE  -  OCTOBER  28th  -  9:00  P.M. 

Dance  to  the  musk  of  four  bunds: 

JIMMY  MACDONALD 
GEORGE  LAW  SON  KNIGHT  AND  THE  CHANCELLORS 
KEN  DEAN  AND  HIS  DIXIELAND  ALL-STARS 
THE  DON  FERGUSON  QUARTET 

WITH  ENTERTAINMENT  BY  BOB  AND  SUSAN 
TICKETS  $2:50  /  couple  on  sale  now  at  s.a.c.  office 
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INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


Irish  post  muddy  6-2  win 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Revenge  was  sweet  for  the 
St.  Michael's  College  Double 
Blue  yesterday  as  they 
squeezed  out  a  muddy  6-2 
win  over  University  College 
Redmen.  After  losing  to  Vic 
last  week  on  a  disputed 
touchdown,  St.  Mike's  happi- 
ly saw  two  UC  touchdowns 
called  back  because  of  in- 
fractions, and  hung  on  to  re- 
cord their  win. 

Defense  accounted  for  St. 
Mike's  only  touchdown,  as 
Julian  K\ss  scored  off  a 
blocked  punt  in  the  first  half. 

The  Redmen,  who  spent 
almost  the  entire  second  half 
in  St.  Mike's  territory,  came 
close  to  winning  but  were 
frustrated  every  time.  After 
the  two  illegal  scores,  and  a 
third  down  fumble  on  the 
one  yard  line,  UC  had  to  set- 
tle for  a  safety  touch  as  their 
only  points. 

RUGGER 

Seven-a-side  rugger  began 
Monday  afternoon  with  two 


games.  New  College  default- 
ed to  Meds  A,  while  Trinity 
A  blanked  PHE  A  6-0.  Top 
gun  for  Trinity  was  AI  Par- 
rish,  who  had  all  six  of  their 
points. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Law 
shut  out  Wycliffe  5-0.  S. 
Goudge,  with  three  points, 
and  P.  Stockdale,  with  two! 
led  the  lawyers. 

SOCCER 

Two  shutouts  marked  in- 
terfac  soccer  competition 
on  Friday  the  thirteenth.  Vic 
t  defeated  PHE  A  and  Trinity 
A  topped  SMC  by  ideni;cal 
scores  of  1-0.  Rich  Senior 
potted  Vic's  oply  goal,  and 
B.  Nixon  had  the  sole  tally 
for  Trinity. 

Monday's  action  saw  Sr. 
Engineering  top  Law  3-1.  Ko- 
walewski  (2  goals)  and  Scia- 
vone  (1  goal)  were  the  Eng- 
ineers' talent,  while  E.  Fel- 
kier  replied  for  Law. 

The  game  between  Fores- 
try and  Meds  B  was  resche- 


duled when  the  referee  fail- 
ed to  show  up. 

Yesterday,  Vic  II  matched 
Architecture  2-2,  and  Trinity 
a  tripped  up  PHE  A  4-0.  Heik- 
ki  Thoen  paced  Vic's  attack 
with  two  goals,  while  J. 
Lehto  and  B.  Meddings  had 
singles  for  the  building 
squad.  Scoring  for  Trinity 
were  R.  Walsh  (2  goals)  B 
Nixon,  and  R.  Smith. 

LACROSSE 

Friday  action  saw  PHE  n;p 
Vic  II  6-5.  S.  Blocki  and  Bob 
Fevov  scored  two  apiece  for 
the  athletes,  with  singles  go- 
ing to  G.  Gibbs  and  J.  Coutte 
W.  Murphy  led  the  Victor- 
ians with  two,  while  R.  Woit- 
zik,  T.  Clark  and  E.  Reid 
had  one  each. 

On  Monday,  Trinity  ham- 
mered PHE  D  5-2.  John 
Houghton  (2),  Bob  Unger, 
Ian  Story,  and  Brian  Murray 
tallied  for  Trins.  G.  Dowell 
and  J.  Embrey  had  the  lone 
scores  for  Phys.  Ed. 


Soccer  Blues  rate  among  top  twenty 


By  TONY  TOE 


The  Varsity  Soccer  Blues 
are  rated  by  their  coach  and 
players  as  one  of  the  top 
twenty  teams  in  Ontario. 
Their  opinions  are  not  based 
on  undue  optimism  but  on 
experience  as  no  less  than 
nine  Blues  have  played  in 
the  Ontario  National  (semi- 
pro),  Toronto  and  District, 
or  Ontario  Junior  'A'  leagues. 

Comparing  the  Varsity 
team  with  the  Junior  'A' 
league,  Jim  Laverty,  an  all- 
star  at  left  halfback,  said; 
"The  soccer  in  the  junior 
league  is  of  the  artistic  va- 
riety. However,  the  players 
lack  conditioning  and  exper- 
ience. Blues  have  better  per- 
sonnel  but  do  not  exhibit 
very  good  teamwork — prob- 
ably because  of  the  short 
two-month  season." 

When  asked  about  the  Tor- 
onto and  District  league. 
Alan  Cragg  declared  that 
what  he  had  to  say  about  it 
was  unprintable. 

Ron  Muir,  the  flying  Scots- 
man, said:  "I'll  never  play 
there  again.  A  lot  of  clowns 
play  in  that  league  and  dirty 
players  abound." 

It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  these  comments  are 
restricted  to  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  league. 

According_-to  Jim  Lefkos, 
Bill  Nepotiuk  and  Austris 
Liepa,  Blues  could  finish 
about  halfway  in  the  stand- 
ings in  the  semi-pro  Ontario 
National  League.  The  stan- 
dard of  play  is  definitely 
high  in  this  league. 

Most  teams  consist  of 
five  or  six  excellent  players 
and  fill  most  other  positions. 
Players  in  general  are  more 
experienced  than  Blues  but 
Varsity  would  benefit  from 
the  fact  that  all  their  players 
are  of  nearly  the  same  cali- 
ber. 


Frank  Soppello,  right  displays  tocMi 


photo  by  LEN  GILOAY 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

WOMEN'S  CURLING 

All  those  Interested  in  Curling  are  asked  to  register  at  the  Terrace  Club 
— Dundas  and  Mutual  St. — on  Oct.  24th  (Tues.).  Games  are  played  from 
5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  AM  beginners  welcome.  Please  bring  Medical  Rating 
with  you. 

Inter-Collegiate  team  practices  are  held  Wednesday  5:30-7*30  beoinninq 
on  Oct  25th. 

DIP  TIMES  —  BENSON  BUILDING  Oct.  16  -  20 

Mon.:  J 2  -  2,  7-9 

Tues.:  1  -2 

Wed.:  7  ■  9 

Thurs:  12-2,  7-9 

INTERFACULTY  SWIM  MEET 

Mon.,  Nov.  6:  Speed  Preliminaries — 5  p.m. 
Tues.,  Nov.  7:  Synchronized  and  Diving — 5  p.m. 
Wed.,  Nov.  8:  Speed  Finals — 5  p.m. 
Benson  Building  Pool. 

Everyone  welcome — Swim  for  your  College,  not  for  yourself. 
Practice  times:  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs. — 5  p.m. 
You  must  have  had  two  practices. 
Have  a  medical  I 

Sign  up  at  your  College  or  in  the  Pool. 


ISZSlf*  fA  hL°ckey  officials  will  be 
starting  towards  the  end  of  October  Get 

your  applications  in  now.  Intramural  Of- 
fice, Room  106,  Hart  House. 

GOOD  REMUNERATION. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES-WEEK  OF  OCT.  23 


FOOTBALL 

Mon.  Oct.  23    4.00  Eosl  Dent 

*  00  West  Med. 

Tues.  24    4.00  Eost  Vic 

Wed.         25    4.00  West  Phorm 

Thurs.        26    4.00  Eost  Engin. 

?"•  27    4,00  West  St  M 


U.C. 

Forestry 

PHE 

Trin. 

U.C. 

Dent. 


Officiating  assignments  will  be  made  al  Referees'  meeting  Fx?:,  Oct  20 
1.00  p.m.  Fencing  Room. 

RUGGER 


Mon. 

Oct.  23 

1.30 

East 

PHE.  B 

1.15 

Eost 

Trin.  B 

Tues. 

24 

1.15 

East 

Law 

1.15 

West 

Arch 

Wed. 

25 

1.15 

East 

Med.  A 

Thurs 

4.30 

Eost 

Eng.  M 

26 

1.15 

Eost 

Trin.  A 

1.15 

West 

PHE.  A 

Fri. 

27 

12.30 

Eost 

Trin.  B 

1.15 

East 

Law 

1.15 

West 

U.C. 

Med.  B 
Eng.  || 
Trin.  A 
U.C. 
PHE.  A 
Med.  B 
Wye 
New 
PHE.  B 
Eng.  | 


Noble 

Sutherland 

Gibson 

Rogers 

Bradford 

Homill 

Major 

Wall 

Henry 

Henry 

McKoy- 


SOCCER 

Mon, 

Oct.  23 

12.30  North  U.C. 

vs 

Vic  i 

4.15  North  Grad.  Stud 

vs 

5t.M. 

Tues. 

24 

12,30  North  Innis 

Phorm. 

12.30  Trin  Emman 

vs 

Forestry 

Wed. 

4.15  North  Med.  A 

vs 

Knox 

25 

12.30  North  Trin.  A 

Law 

12.30  Trin     PHE.  B 

vs 

Vic.  II 

Thurs. 

4.15  North  Wye. 

vs 

Med.  B 

26 

12.30  North  Err.mon 

vs 

New 

12.30  Trin     Jr.  Eng. 

Dent 

Fri. 

4,15  North  Grad.  Stud 

vs 

Law 

27 

12.30  North  Forestry 

Vic.  ii 

12.30  Trin     PHE  A 

vs 

Sr.  Eng. 

4  15  North  PHE.  B 

Wye 

4.15  South  Arch 

Med.  B 

LACROSSE 


Mon,  Oct.  23 


1.00 
5.00 
1.00 
6.30 
7.30 
8.30 


25 


.00 


5.00 
6.00 
7.00 

26  1.00 
6.30 
7.30 

27  1 .00 


Low 
Med.  C 
PHE.  A 
Med.  B 
Knox 
Phorm. 
Engin. 
U.C. 
PHE.  B 
Erin 
PHE,  D 
PHE.  C 


Sr.M. 
Trin 

Vic.  i 

PHE.  C 
Vic.  II 
PHE.  O 
Innis 
For.  B 
Med.  A 
Scar. 
Pre-Med 
Dent 
Med.  B 
For.  B 


Neponuk 

Lefkos 

Liepa 

Nepotiuk 

Lefkos 

Leventis 

Osborne 

Hobbs 

Simmonds 

Loaf 

Liepa 
Simmonds 
Pikulyk 
Homotidis 


Referee 
assignments 
will  be  moiled. 


VOLLEYBALL  SCHEDULED  WILL  BE  MAILED 


First  Meeting  of  the 

PHILOSOPHY  CLUB 

Prof.  Sparshott  will  give  a  talk  on  Religious 
experience  ond  Aesthetic  experience. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  ROOM  "C" 

THURS.  OCTOBER  19th      8  P.M. 

JOIN  NOW 

MEETING  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS 
GUEST  SPEAKERS  FROM  PRINCETON, 
STANFORD,  AND  AMHERST 

COFFEE  AT  EVERY  MEETING 
DEBATE 

ALL  FOR  ONLY  SOe  PER  YEAR 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 
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mnmBY  SDN6  RINGS  FALSE 


Iniuries  sting  Varsity  Blues 

*   „  So  far  the  toll  reads  like  this:  Alboim- 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Tl,„.  nlaved  the  Toronto  victory  song 
.fSVSL  but  *  short  stroll  beneath 
the  stands  told  a  different  story 

There  was  losing  coach,  John  Metres, 
catah   sipping  an  effervescent  beverage 
"ofun,  for  all  the  world,  like  the  cat  who  d 
ust  quaffed  the  canary.  "We  had  them  reel, 
toS-  thh  a  few  breaks  we'd  have  won 
^Metres,  basking  m  the 
strono  showing  of  his  underdog  Mustangs. 
He  dfsmissed  lis  opponents  Vars.gr  B  tag 
"They'll  have  to  play  a  lot  better  if  they  re 
oonna  beat  Queen's."  . 
"  Meanwhile,  in  the  winner's  Messing  room 
there  wasn't  a  smile  to  be  seen  Not  ontj 
e  e  the  players  upset  a,  their  letdown  m 
the  second  half,  but  stretched  out  on  a 
bench  with  his  knee  swathed  m  tape  was 
quarterback  Vic  Alboini.  Veteran  trainer, 
Howie  Ringham.  had  seen  torn  ligaments 
before.  "He  won't  be  back  this  year,"  said 
Howie  softly. 

Coach  Ron  Murphy  worriedly  made  'he 
rounds  of  injured  ballplayers,  asking  them 
how  they  felt.  It  was  a  long  trip  as  Blues 
suffered  more  injuries  against  Western  than 
thev  had  accumulated  all  season. 

And  injure  mania  couldn't  have  come  at 
a  ^rse'time  for  Varsity,  This  Saturday 
thev  plav  their  most  crucial  game  of  the 
year  in  Kingston  against  everybody's  favour- 
ites, Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 


So  far  the  toll  reads  like  this:  Alboini- 
out  for  the  season  with  torn  hgaments, 
Wolfgang  Gut  -  will  probably  miss  Satur- 
day's saL  because  of  a  knee  injury,  Don 
Rogers  -  his  shoulder  has  popped  back  m, 
and  he's  rarin  to  go,  Ron  Wakelin  -  doctors 
have  given  him  the  green  light  for  Saturday 
BrIntgMorris-still  hobbling  from  an 
injury.  Nick  DiGiuseppe-also  has  an  ankle 
adment,  and  Tom  Reed-another  ankle  suf- 
ferer.  Blues'  dressing  room  was  almost  de- 
serted last  night  as  players  crowded  into  'l.e 
trainer's  quarters  for  treatment 

With  Alboini  gone,  much  of  the  burdJJ 
of  success  or  failure  passes  to  vetern  quar- 
terback, Bob  Amer,  who  now  takes  over 
'pivot  duties.  In  the  limited  actior .he  has 
seen  so  far  this  year,  Amer  has  failed  to 
move  the  club  consistently. 

However,  as  a  seasoned  ballplayer,  with 
four  year's  experience  at  Carletor,  he  na> 
very  well  rise  to  the  occasion.  Amer  has  a 
good  arm,  and  with  fullback  Mike  Raham 
back  in  the  line-up  for  Saturdays  game,  h. 
is  assured  of  a  good  running  game. 
BLUENOTES:  Pete  Raham,  who  saw  action 
against  Western  at  defensive  half,  becomes 
Blues'  back-up  quarterback  .  .  .  A™er,also 
played  briefly  in  the  defensive  backf.eld  . 
Murphy  made  a  wise  decision  m  resting 
Mike  Raham  for  the  Western  game.  Raham 
has  recovered  completely  from  a  bother- 
some hip  injury,  and  is  now  running  at 
100%  says  Murph. 


H8HI 


BOB  AMER:  Man  of  the  hour 


U  of  M  wins  tennis  for 
Second  straight  year 


Turkey  of  the  week 

Turkey  of  the  week  award  goes  to 
Western  Mustang  player  Bruce 
Hough  who  threw  a  superb  clip 
thirty  yards  behind  his  team- 
mate Bill  Hendershot,  nullifying 
Hendershot's  spectacular  touch- 
down on  a  kickoff  return.  Hough 
claimed  after  the  game,  "I  still 
don't  know  what  happened." 
Western  lost  by  a  touchdown, 
26-20. 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

The  Intercolleg;ate  tennis 
finals  at  McMaster  last  Fri- 
day saw  a  clean  sweep  for 
the  University  of  Montreal 
netters,  as  they  beat  the  best 
in  the  West  to  take  all  three 
titles. 

First  to  succumb  to  the 
Montreal  onslaught  were 
Western's  Brian  Flood  and 
Bob  Byrich.  Flood  lost  6-3, 
6-4  to  Yvon  Leblanc,  as  the 
latter  won  the  singles  title. 
The  combined  efforts  of 
Flood  and  Byrich  were  not 
enough  to  take  the  doubles 
title  either,  for  they  went 
down  in  three  sets  to  Yvon 
and  younger  brother  Michel 
Leblanc. 

After  taking  both  indivi- 
dual titles,  U  of  M  went  on 
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to  beat  the  Varsity  team  4-2 
and  take  the  Canadian  Lawn 
Tennis  Association  Cup  for 
the  second  straight  year. 

The  sole  Varsity  victory  in 
singies  competition  went  to 
number  two  man  Paul  Kent, 
who  exploited  the  volatile 
Michel  Leblanc  to  win  6-3, 
7-5. 

Mike  Zimmerman  put  up  a 
tough  fight  before  falling  to 
Yvon  Leblanc  in  three  sets. 
Frank  Blyth  lost  to  Pierre 
Brunet  in  straight  sets,  and 
Rudy  Knobloch  was  decided- 
ly off  last  week's  form  in 
losing  to  Jacques  Boileau, 
again  in  straight  sets. 

Blues'  first  doubles  team 
of  Blyth  and  Kent  lost  in 
straight  sets  to  the  brothers 
Leblanc,  but  Zimmerman  and 
Knobloch  saved  face  by  tak- 
ing Brunet  and  Jean  Laver- 
dure  to  end  the  tourney. 


mickleburgH  & 


COLLEGE  BOWL  1967 

All  is  sweetness  and  light  in  the  wake  of  Morris  Regim- 
bal's  announcement,  as  CIAU  chairman,  that  the  SIFL  is 
again  excluded  from  College  Bowl  participation.  On  the 

'"''Ivor  Wynne,  last  year's  CIAU  bigwig,  says  benignly  "It 
is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  OQAA  (Toronto  Weste* 
Queen's  and  McGill)  scheduling  did  not  permit  «  SIFL 
team  to  play  in  the  Bowl,  but  rumours  to  the  eliect  that 
he  OQAaIs  boycotting  the  game  are  completely  untrue 
Wynne  aho  denies  that  the  College  Bowl  is  saying  ir .effect, 
"Well  since  vou  won't  plav  it  our  way.  you  le  outa  luck, 
feTlas  "  "It's  only  a  matter  of  schedule  difficulties,"  intones 

IVOfAl  Lenard.  Athletic  Director  at  Queen's  nicely  rhymes 
off  "Oh  yes,  Queen's  definitely  supports  the  principle :  of 
the  College  Bowl  as  does  every  university  across  Canada 
If  our  schedule  had  permitted,  we  would  have  been  most 
i,,..,,  ,„  niav  in  the  Bowl."  And  so  on. 
haP^t0IPsmyel',na  rat.  After  the  extreme!* 
that  swept  OQAA  circles  last  year  when  the  SIFL  was  snuo 
bed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  everything  has  been 
smoothed  over  so  quickly.  . 

The  main  difference  in  reaction  seems  only  that  the 
OQAA  has  known  since  last  April  that  ^  7"^  be 
,„_i_j  Thus  there  is  no  tremendous  shock  to  overcome 
as  haooened  last  year  when  the  selection  committee 
dropped  i  sPSamousbyombshell  by  choosing  Waterloo  and 
St  Frencis.  This  year,  the  OQAA  ^J*^™**^ 
the  all  imDortant  move,  and  drew  up  an  SIFL  schedule  iasi 
n»  un  U  Nov  18.  Since  Queen's  is  not  permuted  to  play 
Xr  that  date  there  was  no  way  the  OQAA  could  partici- 
ple in  in  effect  returning  the  snub  of  the  year 

bef°However  in  March  of  1967,  along  came  a  letter  from 
the  Bowl  moguls,  ensuring  the  SIFL  a  berth  in  the  game 
Gainst  the  VVestern  college  champions  No  dice,  returned 
the  four-member  OQAA,  led  by  vocal  Al  Lenard: 

"It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  OQAA  foot- 
ball representatives  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  players,  general  student  bodies  and  staff, 
that  the  OQAA  does  not  prolong  the  football  season 
beyond  the  normal  play-off  date." 
However,  last  year  if  you  remember,  when  it  appeared 
that  Queen's  might  win  the  Yates  Cup  and  a  Bowl  berth, 
this  principle  was  waived  by  their  university  senate.  Then 
when  the  College  Bowl  decided  not  to  accept  Queens  late 
application  in  order  to  protect  their  own  integrity,  Queen  s 
gof  ah  excited  and  now  seem  determined  to  leave  the  Bowl 

'""in  theSmidst  of  all  this,  the  University  of  Toronto  nobly 
decided  to  reconsider  its  stern  position  concerning  the  Bowl 
because  it  feared  adverse  public  reaction  and  a  form  from 
the  alumni  if  Toronto  happened  to  wm  the  Yates  and  did 
not  compete  for  the  Vanier  Cup.  U  of  I  asked  its  fellow 
OQAA  members  to  move  the  schedule  ahead  one  week  so 
-  that  the  College  Bowl  could  be  played  on  Nov.  18  But  once 
again  the  path  was  blocked  because  of  "schedule  d.ft.cul- 

What  this  all  means  is  that  positions  have  become  com- 
pletely reversed  in  one  year.  Whereas  before  the  SIFL  was 
clamoring  to  be  included  and  the  College  Bowl  said  no, 
whde  now.  the  College  Bowl  implores  SIFL  Participation, 
and  are  themselves  flatly  refused.  Each  year  the  Bow  com- 
mittee has  made  an  almost  irrepairable  error,  but  it  has 
tried  gamely  to  learn  from  mistakes.  So  heavy  critic  sm 
directed  at  the  selection  committee,  which  is  sure  to  follow 
Reoimbal's  announcement,  is  both  misdirected  and  smacks 
of  sour  grapes.  If  the  blame  rests  on  anyone,  it  rests  on 
°L  Prestigious  shoulders  of  the  OQAA.  Perhaps  there  were 
"schedule  difficulties"  impossible  to  overcome,  but  the 
SIFL  was  definitely  not  snubbed.  It  was  welcomed  with 

°PenAahmt'at  the  bitterness  felt  by  the  OQAA  toward  the 
College  Bowl  committee,  which  puts  on  the  show  on  be- 
half  of  charity,  comes  from  U  of  T's  Director  of  Athlet  c s 
Warren  Stevens:  "They  have  the  colleges  over  the  barreL 
If  we  object  to  anything,  everyone  accuses  us  oT being  hard 
and  unfeeling  to  the  Save  the  Children  Fufn^ese  people 
aren't  concerned  with  Canadian  college  football  aU  they 
want  to  do  is  make  money  for  their  favourite  ch arity^  They 
use  our  students,  they  use  our  stadium,  and  we  get  in- 
suited."  _  t. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Stevens  says.  It 
is  iJfortunate  that  such  a  tremendous  idea  of  holdmg  an 
annual  College  Bowl  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an ^organi- 
zation outside  the  CIAU.  Charities  are  not  immune  from ^n- 
eptness  and  selfishness  as  has  been  shown  for  the  past  two 
years  both  terrible  fiascos.  This  year  the  OQAA  is  getting 
a  bit 'of  its  own  back  after  being  maligned  previously. 


Anti-war  marchers  ready  for  International  Mobilization 


OTTAWA  (CUP-staff)  — 
This  weekend  promises  to 
yield  the  biggest  show  of  in- 
ternational solidarity  against 
the  Vietnam  war  in  that  con- 
flict's short  history. 

Saturday,  officially  declar- 
ed by  anti-war  groups  around 
the  world  as  International 
Day  of  Protest,  will  see  mar- 
ches in  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ot- 
tawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancou- 
ver and  other  Canadian  cen- 
tres;, in  every  major  city  in 
Europe;  in  Australia;  and  in 
Japan  where  3,000,000  pro- 


testors are  expected. 

The  main  target  will  be  the 
Pentagon  in  Washington. 

About  3,000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  congregate  in 
Queen's  Park  tomorrow  at 
4:30  p.m.  in  a  demonstration 
organized  by  the  Ontario  Mo- 
bilization Committee,  which 
comprises  student,  labor  and 
religious  groups,  part  of 
the  International  Day  of  Pro- 
test Against  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  march  has  run  into 
stiff  poiice  resistance.  Me- 
tropolitan Toronto  police 


She  smiled  and  danced  on  the  table  and  brought  the  top 
price  at  yesterday's  Engineering  SHARE  auction.  Unofficial 
totals  last  night  were  $3,670,  with  the  faculty,  Victoria 
college  and  extension  students  leading  the  contribution 
list.  But,  "there  is  still  at  lot  of  uncounted  money,"  said 
SHARE  chairman  Peter  Kelk  (III  Trin). 

By  8ALEX 


chief  James  Mackey  has  in- 
voked a  police  by-law  origin- 
ally intended  to  regulate  pa- 
rades, to  curb  the  demon- 
stration. The  marchers  plan 
to  take  to  the  sidewalks. 

A  student  rally  organized 
by  the  Student  Association 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  aL  the 
flagpole  in  front  of  Hart 
House.  Joe  Young,  of  York 
University,  president  of  the 
committee,  will  speak  at  the 
rally. 

The  student  demonstrators 
will  subsequently  join  the 
Queen's  Park  rally  for  the 
march  to  City  Hall. 

The  U.S.  mobilization  is 
expecting  up  to  100,000  pro- 
testors— students,  mothers, 
pacifists,  intellectuals  and 
veterans — to  converge  on 
Washington. 

The  program  calls  for 
marches  from  the  Lincoln 
memorial  and  from  the  Wa- 
shington monument  to  end 
at  a  rally  in  front  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

The  crowd  will  be  address- 
ed by  outspoken  opponents 
of  the  war  including  Dr.  Be- 
njamin Spock  and  Toronto's 
Rabbi  Abraham  Feinberg. 
The  protestors  will  then 
stage  a  sit-in  at  tne  Pentagon. 

The  object  says  Dave  Del- 
linger,  national  chariinan  of 
the  Mobilization  Committee, 
is  to  "sit  down  inside  the 
Pentagon  and  stop  it  from 
working."  He  says  they  are 
not  likely  to  succeed,  bu:  the 
Pentagon  workers  will  at 
least  have  to  step  over  their 
bodies  to  get  in. 


Mobilization  organizers 
have  been  working  since 
May.  The  committee  repre- 
sents more  than  100  peace 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

Participation  is  expected 
to  be  heavy  and  varied.  In 
contrast  with  previous  de- 
monstrations involving  main- 
ly students  and  left-wing 
groups,  this  march  will  pa- 
rade such  organizations  as 
the  Committee  for  Indepen- 
dent Political  Action,  a  New 
York  group  which  had  pre- 
viously shunned  such  pro- 


tests; the  Women  Strike  for 
Peace;  and  student  delega- 
tions from  47  states. 

Demonstrators  are  expect- 
ed to  flow  in  from  all  states 
and  Canada.  A  thousand 
buses  are  expected  to  de- 
scend from  New  York  alone. 
Students  for  Democratic  So- 
ciety are  organizing  a  net- 
work of  buses  throughout 
the  stale's  for  members  who 
want  to  go  Washington. 

Buses  will  cross  the  bor- 
der from  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  the  Maritimes. 
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Student  senators  elected  at  (JBC 


VANCOUVER  (C  UP )  — 
Four  students  were  added 
this  week  to  the  University 
of  British  Columbia's  chief 
academic  policy-making  bo- 
dy. 

Four  new  seats  were  open- 
ed up  to  students  by  the  se- 
nate last  spring.  They  were 
filled  by  student  election 
Monday. 

"Senate  secrecy  is  over" 
said  Ray  Larsen,  one  of  the 


winners. 

All  four  senators  are  com- 
mitted to  a  platform  of  end- 
ing senate  security. 

"I'm  inviting  some  stu- 
dents along  for  the  first 
meeting  next  Wednesday" 
said  Larsen.  "And  that  will 
include  the  press." 

Larsen  said  he  was  going 
to  start  holding  talks  with 
senators  and  try  to  get  on  a 
senate  committee. 


SAC  debates  permanent  end  of  B  &  W 


The  Blue  and  White  So- 
ciety may  be  permanently 
abolished  Nov.  1. 

Joe  Merber,  university 
committee  co-chairman,  in- 
troduced the  resolution  at 
Wednesday's  meeting  of  the 
Student s'  Administrative 
Council. 

"The  Blue  and  White  lacks 

The  Varsity  will  carry  the 
complete  text  of  the  Mac- 
pherson  report  on  the  arts 
and  science  faculty  in  a  ser- 
ies of  supplements  begin- 
ning Wednesday  


direction,  lacks  organization, 
and  is  constantly  losing  mo- 
ney," said  John  Morris  (IV 
APSC),  president  of  the  en- 
gineering society. 

He  said  the  engineers  and 
the  University  College  lite- 
rary and  athletic  society 
would  be  willing  to  under- 
take all  the  functions  the 
Blue  and  White  performs. 

"The  Society  has  never 
been  as  inexperienced  as  it 
is  now, '  explained  Blue  and 
White  Chairman  Marly  Low 
(I  Law). 

"The  framework  in  which 


we  are  operating  is  too  new," 
he  added.  "Foul-ups  are 
bound  to  occur." 

Merber's  motion,  which  is 
in  effect  a  constitutional 
amendment,  will  be  debated 
at  the  next  SAC  meeting. 

In  the  last  month  the  Blue 
and  White  has  lost  more  than 
SI. 000  on  the  cancelled  Mart 
House  Dance  and  the  abor- 
tive Otis  Redding  show. 

On  Monday  the  Blue  and 
White  was  strongly  criticiz- 
ed by  both  the  SAC  educa- 
tion commission  and  the  UC 
Lit. 


Engineers  snap  up  $1129  worth  of  giggling  slaves 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

Mounds  of  panting,  chanting,  sex-hungry  en- 
gineers packed  the  mechanical  building  yester- 
day afternoon. 

All  they  wanted  to  do  was  help  SHARE. 

But  never  was  charity  served  with  such  gusto 
— $1129.69  was  the  result  of  the  auction  of  more 
than  30  females. 

Perennial  auctioneer  Leo  Siegel,  a  former  En- 
gineer, began  the  proceedings  by  calling  for 
bids  on  empty  slide  rule  cases,  apples  and 
nurses'  lunches. 

"That's  to  get  them  aroused,"  an  aroused 
engineer  confided. 

Head  slave-collector  John  Pullam  organized  a 
herd  of  giggling  slaves  out  back.  Some  girls  re- 
fused to  go  on  with  it  when  they  saw  the  hun- 
dreds of  Engineers  waiting  for  them. 

Others  were  taken  to  the  scaffold,  a  demon- 
stration counter  in  a  Mechanical  Building  lec- 
ture hall,  hoisted  up  and  left  to  the  chanting 
buyers. 

The  first  girl  wiggled  out  of  her  coat  —  I 
suppose  you  could  call  it  sexily.  The  engineers 


roared  and  the  chant  began  .  .  .  "jump  up  and 
down." 

So  she  did,  in  the  interests  of  charity. 

"Turn  around  and  touch  your  toes."  She 
turned  around  but  that's  all  —  $30  for  her. 

Blondes  do  have  more  fun.  A  gorgeous  plat- 
inum dish  got  the  highest  individual  bid.  Mech- 
anical engineers  shouted  down  their  opponents 
with  the  grand  bundle  of  $110. 

An  engineer  was  then  put  up  —  of  the  female 
variety.  No  disparagement  to  the  girl  but  en 
gineers  don't  bring  a  good  price.  —  $5  for  net. 

"Take  off  the  coat  .  .  .  clothes  .  .  Sex  .  .  ." 
and  then  the  lights  went  out. 

A  green-dressed  redhead  slunk  across  the 
stage  —  for  $45 

Then  an  event  unique  in  auction  history  — 
five  POTS  slaves  were  lined  up  all  at  once. 
Back  seat  negotiations  began  for  this  bonanza. 
Said  one  gentleman  engineer  to  another,  "How 
much  you  got?"  "Forty  dollars,"  screeched  a 
hoarse  voice.  Mergers  of  classes  ensued  and 
the  electrical  men  got  the  five  for  $165. 

It  was  the  highest  price  of  the  day  and  the 


mob  needed  recuperation;  Everyone  stood  and 
sang  "Godiva." 

Then,  when  the  ffirls  ran  out,  I  was  auctioned 
off. 

By  the  grace  of  several  dozen  strong  arms 
and  against  my  protests,  I  was  up  on  the  plat- 
form facing  a  chanting,  rolling  ocean  of  engi- 
neers. 

"Fifty-one  dollars  going  once  .  .  ." 

That  wasn't  a  worthy  sum  for  the  power  of 
the  press,  even  with  two  subway  tokens  and  a 
transfer  thrown  in. 

So  I  shouted  "more"  and  I  threw  pens  and 
rulers  and  pencils  to  indicate  my  displeasure. 

That  brought  the  price  up  along  with  the 
level  of  noise.  I  sold  for  $70  and,  I  guess  have 
to  go  out  with  an  industrial  engineer.  My  date's 
name  is  to  be  picked  out  of  a  hat  by  his  class. 

Out  back,  Pete  Ryan  (II  APSC)  explained 
why  he  was  handing  out  free  SHARE  com- 
puter-dating forms  for  the  girls. 

"I  guess  they  figured  the  girls  should  have 
something  for  the  trouble,"  he  said.  "They  cost 
a  dollar  otherwise." 


MASSEY  HALL 

SUNDAY  OCT.  22 

8:00  P.M 

MONDAY  OCT.  23 

8:30  H*. 
Tickets:   $2.50,  3.50.  4.50 


MASSEY  HALL 
178  Victoria  St. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bioor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 
REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
BJL,  B.D.,  Minister 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 
11  A.M. 

"Real  Worth" 

7:30  P.M. 

"Stop  Pussyfooting!" 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 

STUDENTS  WELCOME 
AT  ALL  SERVICES 


The  City's  Oldest  Surviving  church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 

ANGLICAN  - 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thomas 
Harpur 
Services  II  a.m. 
7  p.m. 


425  King  St.  E.  near  Parliament 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
Morning  Service  CKFM  99.9 
MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  D.  E.  M.  Howm 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 

11:00  A.M. 

DR.  E.  M.  HOWSE 
7:30  P.M. 

Informal  worship   and  discussion 
led  by   Rev.   Donald   A.  Gillies, 
held   in   the   lower   club  room. 
ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


PALI  AKBAR1 
KHAN,  SAROD 


accompanied  by 

MAHAPURUSH  MISRA,  tabla 

EATON  AUDITORIUM 

MOM.,  OCT.  23,  8.30  P.M. 
Tickets  $1.75.  $2.50,  $3.25,  $4 
Available  at  Sam  the 
Record  Molt 
347  Yange  Street 

AUDITORIUM 
—  BOX  OFFICE  OPEN— 


Remodelling  &  Alteration* 

—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 

ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cords 


FREE  DELIVERY  WITHIN  I  BLOCK  OF  PREMISES 

NEW  YORK  PIZZA  HOUSE 

620  Yonge  Street  ot  the  Corner  of  St.  Joseph  ond  Yonge  Streets 

OPEN  SUNDAY  FROM  3  P.M.  FOR  FAMILY  DINNER 
We  specialize  in  New  York  and  New  England  style  pizza  and  home  made 
spaghetti. 

WE  MAKE  THE   BEST  PIZZA    IN  TOWN.  —  925-1736 

A  FREE  PIZZA  WITH  EVERY  FIVE  TO  TAKE  OUT 
ALSO  LOCATED  —  1405  Danforth  Ave.  at  Monarch  Park 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 
PRESENTS 


c 


the  SPECTRUMS 

end  the  CYNICS  !  ! 

HOWARD  FERGUSON  DINING  HALL 

75  SAINT  GEORGE  STREET 

SATURDAY  OCTOBER  21 

ALL  PROFITS  TO  SHARE 
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Around  Campus  .  •  • 

MacGregor  paintings  removed  from  HH 

"It's  damned  ridiculous  but  what  can  you  do?" 
Toronto  artist  John  MacGregor  sighed  last  night. 

Four  ot  MacGregor's  paintings  were  removed  Tues- 
day night  from  an  exhibit  in  the  Hart  House  Art  Gal- 
lery by  the  House  art  committee  before  students  could 
see  the  show. 

House  Warden  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  who  speaks  for  the 
committee,  said  yesterday  that  no  reason  was  given  by 
the  committee  for  the  removal. 

MacGregor's  paintings  are  explicitly  sexual  and 
feature  snake-like  creatures  straining  out  of  open-ended 
sheaths.  .  . 

"I  drive  at  the  idea  of  sex,"  MacGregor  said  in  an 
interview.  "Sex  is  displayed  in  everything  and  I  just 
draw  the  analogy  closer  than  most  artists  would." 

MacGregor  denied  his  work  is  erotic.  "I  can  see 
someone  masturbating  over  Playboy  but  not  over  John 
MacGregor- 

"Someone  from  the  art  committee  explained  there 
was  a  vague  chance  somebody  might  object  and  they 
might  have  to  close  the  gallery.  So  they  took  the 
paintings  out  right  off  the  bat. 

"To  be  fair  to  them,  they  warned  me  that  it's  a  j! 
public  gallery.  But  I  still  don't  understand  why  they  jj 
took  them  down."  j! 

Avrom  Isaacs,  owner  of  the  Isaacs  Gallery,  which 
has  shown  MacGregor's  work,  said  the  committee's  jj 
actions  would  not  destroy  the  exhibit. 

"The  show  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if  you  remove  jj 
four  paintings  you  don't  remove  the  mythological  prob-  jj 
lem  of  eroticism." 

Campus  reps  to  administer  Centre 

The  Campus  Centre  will  be  administered  by  repre-  jj 
sentatives  of  all  members  of  the  campus  community,  jj 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council  decided  Wednes-  jj 
day  night. 

Introducing  the  proposal  for  the  Campus  Centre  jj 
board,  SAC  President  Faulkner  stressed  that  it  was  jj 
designed  to  "make  sure  that  it  is  responsive  to  what  jj 
goes  on  on  campus  and  responsible  to  all  who  use  it."  j 

Representatives  of  students,  faculty  and  adminis-  j 
tration  will  each  have  three  votes  on  the  Campus  j 
Centre  board. 

The  board  will  handle  final  details  of  construction,  j 
establish  procedures  for  administration  and  be  respon-  j 
sible  for  maintenance. 

U  of  T  blood  drive  to  award  trophy  | 

Chairman  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Blood  Drive  j 
will  start  a  new  tradition  this  year.  A  trophy  will  be  j 
awarded  to  the  faculty  or  college  making  the  largest  j 
contribution  in  pints  per  capita. 

The  medsmen,  who  topped  all  faculties  last  year,  j 
will  be  honorary  holders  of  the  trophy. 

Blood  Drive  publicity  will  start  Oct.  25  and  the  j 
\  clinics  will  open  Oct.  30. 

If  you  want  to  help  with  the  campaign,  please  call  j 
I  either  Carolyn  Keystone.  783-4389,  or  Helen  Shapinko  j 
j  633-9742. 

!  Hillel  president  defends  fee  policy 

Hillel  President  Mark  Freiman  (III  UC)  has  de 

j  fended  a  policy  requiring  purchase  of  a  $5  member- 

!  ship  fee  for  attendance  of  Hillel  Sunday  night  lectures, 
j        A  letter  appeared  Monday  in  The  Varsity  criticiz- 

j  ing  Hillel  for  this  policy. 

j        Freiman  said  Wednesday  that  the  policy  was  de- 

!  signed  to  keep  up  Hillel  membership  and  serve  as  an 

I  incentive  to  join- 

j        "The  lectures  are  primarily  intended  for  mem- 

i  bers,"  he  said.  "However,  we  do  let  religious  leaders, 

j  faculty  members  and  press  people  attend  free, 
j        "We  also  admit  those  who  are  obviously  very  in- 

|  terested  in  only  one  lecture  and  could  get  nothing  from 

il  Hillel  by  joining." 

Freiman  said  the  major  speakers  normally  give  an 

jj  additional  open  seminar  at  no  charge. 

(Metro  police  move  U of T  food  trucks 

I  Concessionaires  parked  beside  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
j!  were  told  to  move  yesterday  by  Metropolitan  Toronto 
!i  police. 

jj  A  spokesman  for  Andrew's  Food  Commisary  said 
l|  the  move  was  in  response  to  a  complaint  by  the  Univer- 
1  sity  of  Toronto  police. 

!S        U  of  T  police  say  Dean  David  Stager  of  New  Col- 
1  lege  complained  last  week  that  six  trucks  were  block- 
Ill  ing  traffic  in  front  of  New  College, 
jjj        U  of  T  police  have  no  jurisdiction  over  these 
lli  streets. 


Anti  -  semitism  has  deep  roots:  Demson 


By  DONNI  BOHNEN 

Anti-semitism  is  deeply 
rooted  in  Christian  thought, 
Professor  David  Demson  of 
Emmanuel  College  said  in  a 
pre-Teach-In  lecture  Wed- 
nesday. 

Prof.  Demson  said  a  ne- 
gative Christian  attitude  to- 
ward the  Jews  is  rooted  in 
a  "corruption  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Christians." 

In  the  New  Testament,  he 
explained,  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  seen  as  the  sup- 
planting of  an  old  sinful  or- 
der with  a  new  righteous 
order.  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
of  the  new  order,  while  both 
Christians  and  Jews  as  well 
as  all  other  peoples  partici- 
pate in  the  old  order  of  sin. 

The  tension  originally  ex- 
isted as  a  kind  of  "family 
quarrel"  between  those  who 


believed  in  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
siah and  those  who  did  not, 
Prof.  Demson  said. 

Official  anti-semitism  be- 
gan with  a  corruption  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament 
which  identified  the  Chris- 
tians with  Christ  as  partici- 
pants in  the  new  righteous 
order  and  the  Jews  as  typify- 
ing the  old  evil  reality. 

By  the  fourth  century  sin 
in  the  form  of  deicide  was 
blamed  on  the  Jews. 

Prof.  Demson  cited  exam- 
ples of  persecution  and  ge- 
nocide of  Jews  throughout 
the  middle  ages  and  Rennais- 
sance  when  the  chuch  offi- 
cially sanctioned  anti-semi- 
tism. The  popular  image  of 
the  Jew  was  that  of  the  evil 
and  cunning  monster,  the  in- 
carnation of  sin. 

Such  theologians  as  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Martin 
Luther  advocated  the  rem- 


oval of  the  civil  and  property 
rights  of  the  Jews  and  con- 
tended that  they  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  serfdom  as 
befitting  their  "fallen  sta- 
tus." 

Prof.  Demson  contended 
that  this  tradition  persists 
subconcsiously  in  Christian 
thought  today. 

To  corroborate  his  point 
he  cited  statistics  from  a 
Glockenstart  survey  which 
appears  in  Christian  Belief 
in  Anti-semitism. 

According  to  this  survey, 
which  was  taken  in  Califor- 
nia, 80  per  cent  of  Christians 
acknowledge  negative  feel- 
ings toward  Jews.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  Protestants  and  40 
per  cent  of  Catholics  beiieve 
that  Jews  deserve  the  per- 
secution they  have  recieved 
through  the  ages  or  are  un- 
certain as  to  its  justifica- 
tion. 


North  and  South  agree  on  Vietnam  war 


By  KATHERINE  BARCZA 

A  North  Vietnamese  and 
a  South  Vietnamese  found 
themselves  in  total  agree- 
ment about  the  Vietnam 
war  Tuesday  at  a  panel  dis- 
cussion night- 

The  topic  was  Religious 
Factors  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
However,  both  Huynh 
Khanh,  a  member  of  the 
staff  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  and  Tran 
Van  Dinh,  former  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, emphasized  that  the  re- 
ligious factor  was  relatively 
unimportant. 

Mr.  Dinh  said  American 
escalation  of  the  war  could 
only  result  in  even  greater 
unity  among  the  people  of 


Vietnam. 

The  two  agreed  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  a  part 
of  the  enormous  power 
struggle  among  the  three  im- 
perialist nations  of  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  and  the 
U.S. 

Both  accused  the  U.S.  of 
committing  an  act  of  "un- 
precedented aggression"  on 
Vietnamese  soil. 

Mr.  Kanh  said  the  names 
North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam,  implying  a  geogra- 
phical and  social  division, 
have  been  deliberately  con- 
ceived and  propagated  "by 
those  who  would  keep  the 
nation  divided  and  have  us 
believe  the  North  is  invad- 
ing the  South  " 


Father  John  McGoey,  the 
third  member  of  the  panel 
and  director  of  the  Scarbo- 
rough Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, said  the  Vietnam  war 
was  symptomatic  of  the  gen- 
eral sickness  assailing  mod- 
ern man. 

"If  human  beings  go  on 
neglecting  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment, God  help  us". 

At  the  end  of  the  debate 
the  chairman.  Prof.  Jona- 
than Mirsky  of  Dartmouth 
College,  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  panel  agreed,  "this 
war  is  an  affront  to  anyone 
religious  or  otherwise. 

"No  one  in  this  room 
has  claimed  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  being  fought 
over  the  so-called  'right'  is- 
sues." 


Queen's  council  elects  student  as  rector 


KINGSTON  (CUP)— The 
students  council  at  Queens 
University  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands  Monday  by 
electing  a  student  as  rector. 
George  Carson,  council  pre- 
sident, was  chosen  interim 
rector. 


The  position  has  been  va- 
cant since  Leonard  BrockLng- 
ton  died  last  year.  He  had 
been  rector  for  20  years. 

The  rector  sits  on  the 
board  of  trustees  as  the  stu- 
dent's representative.  There 
has  not  been  a  student  rec- 


SGS  proposes  seminars  on  teaching 


Graduate  students  in  his- 
tory may  receive  seminars 
to  help  prepare  them  to  be 
more  effective  teachers. 

Harvey  Dyek  (SGS)  has 
proposed  that  seminars  be 
established  for  graduate  his- 
tory students  on  the  subject. 
The  Historian,  The  Society 
and  the  University. 

Dyck's  suggestion  was  di- 
scussed at  a  closed  meeting 
of  graduate  students  Thurs- 
day. 

The  purpose  of  the  course 
would  be  "to  give  prospec- 
tive history  students  a 
chance  of  an  opportunity  to 
read  systematically  into  the 
subject  and  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  their  vocation." 
This  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  graduates  signed  by  Dick. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  inform- 
ing the  students  on  the  topic 
some  improvement  in  the 
"increasingly    complex  and 


tangled  educational  situa- 
tions" may  be  achieved. 

The  letter  concludes,  "An 
added  benefit  . . .  would  be 
...  to  examine  our  own  pe- 
d  a  g  o  g  ical  assumption*— so- 
mething also  to  be  sought 
after." 


tor  since  the  position  was 
created  in  1912. 

Tuesday  night  the  council 
executive  voted  to  hold  a  re- 
ferendum Nov.  1  to  decide 
if  the  rectorship  should  be 
abolished  and,  if  not,  if  the 
rector  should  be  a  full-time 
or  part-lime  position. 

Two  students,  Chuck  Ed 
wards  and  Kenneth  Fisher, 
said  in  the  campus  newspa- 
per, the  Queens  Journal,  that 
the  post  was  tokenistjc. 

The  official  election  of  a 
rector  is  planned  for  Novem- 
ber. Senator  Gratton  O'Lea- 
ry  has  been  mentioned  for 
the  post  and  has  said  he  will 
accept  if  elected. 


ITI  ticket  sales  set  new  record 


Teach  -  In  ticket  sales 
are  running  at  a  record 
pace  off  campus  and  at 
last  year's  rate  on  camp- 
us. 

By  early  this  week,  one 
and  a  half  times  as  many 
tickets  were  sold  off  the 
campus  as  wait  during 
the  whole  of  last  year's 
teach-in. 

Best  ticket  sales  have 
been  recorded  at  ITI 
headquarters  (50  per  cent 


ahead  of  last  year),  Vic- 
toria College  (15  per  cent 
up)  and  Sidney  Smith  (20 
per  cent  up). 

Sales  are  reported  to  be 
a  bit  behind  at  other  sites. 
Teach-in  spokesmen  said 
last  night  that  students 
should  buy  tickets  before 
attending  the  forum  to 
avoid  long  lineups. 

Students'  tickets  are 
selling  for  $2  and  non- 
students'  for  $5. 


Hart  House  ^ 

SIMULTANEOUS  EXHIBITION 

Saturday,  October  21     -    Great  Hall    -    7  p.m. 

PAUL  KERES 
and  BORIS  SPASSKY 

INTERNATIONAL  GRANDMASTERS 
Each  Soviet  Union  Grandmaster  will  play  40  games. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 

Tickets  to  Play    %5  00 

Spectators   50 

Reduced  rates  for  Club  Members 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

October  22    -    Great  Hall    -    8:30  p.m. 

ROBERT  AITKEN  TRIO 

*  Mary  Morrison,  soprano 

*  Marion  Ross,  pianist 

*  Robert  Aitken,  flautist 

Tickets — Hall  Porter.  Members  Only. 
(Ladies  may  be  invited) 


LADIES  WELCOME 

Ladies  are  permitted  in  Gallery  Dining  Room  for  lunch 
and  dinner  when  escorted  by  members  of  the  House. 


AFTER  THE  TEACH-IN 
DON'T  MISS 

THE  POST  TEACH-IN 

October  23rd  to  November  2nd 

An  opportunity  to  personally  examine  the  issues! 

Monday,  October  23,  4:00  p.m.:  Student-Faculty  Lounge, 
Brennan  Hall,  S.M.C. 

Bishop  Stephen  Neil  I — Professor  of  Missions  and 
Ecumenical  Theology,  University  of  Hamburg;  Au- 
thor of  28  books;  Teach-in  Speaker. 
Address:  "The  Canadian   In  An  Underdeveloped 
World" 

Tuesday,  October  24,  7:30  p.m.:  Brennan  Hall,  S.M.C. 
Presentation  and  Seminars:  "Race  and  Religious 
Conflict". 

Roy  Neehall — Member  of  the  Senate  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago;  Distinguished  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Trinidad  and  Granada. 
Wednesday,  October  25,  7:30  p.m.:  Room  3,  New  Acca- 
demic  Building,  Victoria  College. 
Presentation  and  Seminars:  "Can  Religious  People 
Kill?"' 

Donald  Evans — Assoc.  Prof,  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T.; 
Chairman  of  Programme  Committee,  First  IT. I.; 
Author. 

Thursday,  October  26,  7:30  p.m.:  Carr  Hall,  S.M.C. 

Presentation  and  Seminars:  "Is  Peace  Possible?" 

Paul  Fox — Professor  of  Political  Economy,  U.  of  T.; 

Broadcaster;  Political  analyst. 
Monday,  October  30th,  8:00  p.m.:  Brennan  Hall,  S.M.C. 

Rabbi  Gunther  Plaut — Senior  Rabbi,  Holy  Blossom 

Temple;  Author;  President  of  The  World  Federalists 

of  Canada. 

Address:  "From  the  Religion  of  the  Clouds  to  the 
Relgion  of  the  Clods". 
Tuesday,  October  31st,  7:30  p.m.:  Brennan  Hall,  S.M.C. 
Presentation  and  Seminars:  "Is  Religion  an  Illu- 
sion?" 

Gregory  Baum — Professor  of  Relgious  Knowledge 
and  Theology,  St.  Michael's  College;  Director  of  the 
Centre  of  Ecumenical  Studies;  Editor  of  "The  Ecu- 
menist"; Distinguished  author. 
Wednesday,  November  1st,  7:30  p.m.:  Brennan  Hall, 
S.M.C. 

Presentation  and  Seminars:  "The  Institutional 
Church — Dynamic  or  Deadly?" 
William  Stringfellow  —  Well-known  Episcopalian 
lawyer  and  American  Christian  Radical;  Author  of 
"A  Private  and  A  Public  Faith",  etc. 
Thursday,  November  2nd,  7:30  p.m.:  Brennan  Hall, 
S.M.C. 

Presentation  and  Seminars:  "My  Country — Right  or 
Wrong!" 

Mrs.  Jill  Conway — Department  of  History;  Au 

thor  and  Broadcaster. 
Co-sponsored  by  The  Sir  Robert  Falconer  Association 
{The  association  for  united  religious  activities  in  the 
University)  and  the  International  Teach-in  Committee. 
Admission  to  all  events  free. 
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Both  planning  and  controlling  entail  de- 
cision-making, which  means  choosing 
omong  alternative  courses  of  action.  De- 
cisions tend  to  be  more  fruitful  when 
they  are  based  upon  considered  judg- 
ment   rather   than   upon    hunches   or  by 


guessing.  Considered  Judgement  requires 
the  assembling  and  sifting  of  relevant 
factors. 

—Charles   T.  Horngrcn 

Cost  Accounting:  A  Managerial  Em- 
phasis,  Chapt.   I . 


the  blue  and  white  should  be  abolished 


The  time  has  come  to  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Blue  and  White  Society  for  once 
ond  for  ail. 

In  the  last  12  months,  the  campus  has 
missed  out  on  two  big-name  concerts  —  the 
Mamas  and  Papas  in  Oct.,  1966,  ond  Otis 
Redding  this  month. 

In  Feb.  1967,  the  society  lost  $3,000 
when  they  tried  to  hang  feature  entertain- 
ment billings  on  The  Cyrkle,  an  uninspiring 
two-hit  group,  and  The  Brothers-In-Low,  a 
bunch  of  off-duty  policemen  from  Windsor. 

Jan  Duinker,  finance  commmissioner 
for  the  Students  Administrative  Council,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  Blue  and  White 
hos  lost  $1,200  already  this  year. 

On  their  one  potential  money-maker 
this  year,  the  Ferry  Boat  Dance,  someone 
forgot  the  cups  for  mixed  drinks  at  the  bor. 
Consequently  the  venture  broke  even  in- 
stead of  chalking  up  an  expected  $400 
profit. 

Because  of  this  series  of  administrative 
ineptitudes,  the  Blue  and  White  Society 
should  be  abolished. 

The  concept  of  a  Blue  and  White  So- 
ciety is  out-of-date  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

Girls  no  longer  drool  over  the  brawnv, 
broad-shouldered  football  quarterback  with 
visions  of  a  diamond  on  the  third  finger  of 
their  left  hands. 

Guys  wear  U  of  T  jackets  so  they  can 
get  student  discounts  in  stores,  get  picked 
up  when  they  are  hitch-hiking  and  keep 
warm  —  not  because  they  are  proud  of 
our  fragmented  school. 


School  spirit  only  rises  to  the  surface  at 
a  football  or  hockey  game  when  it  is  creat- 
ed by  liquid  spirits. 

And  yet  the  clean-cut  Blue  and  White 
kids  still  perpetuate  corny  anachronisms 
like  the  winter  carnival  weekend  and  Home- 
coming. 

U  of  T  students  who  like  rah-rah 
college  copers  are  better  off  visiting  Water- 
loo Lutheran  or  Western  on  appropriate 
weekends  rather  than  attending  the  Blue 
and  White  efforts. 

Joe  Merber,  university  committee  co 
chairman,  introduced  a  motion  to  abolish 
the  Blue  and  White  at  last  Wednesday's 
SAC  meeting.  Council  will  debate  it  Nov.  1. 

The  campus  has  little  to  lose  if  council 
supports  this  motion. 

The  two  perceptibly  important  func- 
tions of  the  society  —  dances  and  big-name 
entertainment  productions  —  can  be  easily 
absorbed  into  the  activities  of  other  campus 
organizations. 

John  Morris,  president  of  the  Engine- 
ering Society,  said  at  Wednesday's  meeting 
that  his  group  puts  on  more  profitable  and 
more  successful  dances  than  the  Blue  ond 
White. 

It  is  very  feasible  that  the  engineers 
would  do  an  excellent  job  of  running  the 
Blue  and  White's  Hart  House  dances. 

As  cultural  affairs  commissioner 
D'arcy  Martin  (under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
Blue  and  White  falls,  according  to  the  SAC 
constitution)  said  after  Wednesday's  meet- 
ing: 


LETTERS 


^school 

politics 


Sir: 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  antics  that  ac- 
company high  school  election  campaigns  —  the 
posters  of  Peanuts  and  Charlie  Brown  vowing 
undying  devotion  to  the  candidate,  the  slogans 
stuck  in  washrooms,  the  skits  and  take-offs  on 
teachers,  and  the  general  idiocy  rampant  in  the 
halls. 

As  we  grow  older  and  wiser,  and  are  moved 
irom  the  realm  of  Student  Council  to  Queen's 
Park,  we  expect  politics  to  be  conducted  with 
more  seriousness.  One  of  the  aims  of  SAC  has 
been  to  aid  in  this  broadening  of  our  political  scope. 

Last  Thursday  four  students  plunged  into  River- 
dale  riding  to  hear  a  Conservative  candidate  fighting 
for  his  political  life.  Following  SAC's  recommenda- 
tion, they  came  with  serious  intent  to  listen,  to  ques- 
tion, and  to  probe. 

First  they  listened  in  disbelief  to  the  canned 
nostalgia  of  a  Barber  Shop  Quartet,  then  to  the 
platitudes  of  the  Conservative  candidate,  Ying  Hope, 
and  finally  to  the  anecdotes  and  unrestrained  en- 
dorsements of  the  ebullient  and  ubiquitous  George 
Hees. 

They  questioned  the  relevence  of  the  Second 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ladies'  ^Association,  who 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  audience,  and 
of  the  rendition  of  "Happy  Birthday"  to  one  of  the 
prominent  members. 

Finally  they  had  tjheir  chance  to  probe  the  stand 
of  Ying  Hope  and  the  Conservatives  on  important 
issues  —  like  air  pollution  and  education.  But  they 
found  themselves  treated  with  formal  courtesy  and 
polite  evasiveness  by  Ying  Hope  and  with  smooth 
condescension  by  George  Hees. 

Finally,  jostled  by  the  eager  crowd  of  blue- 
haired  ladies  trying  to  touch  George  Hees,  and  dis- 
appointed and  disillusioned,  they  left. 

These  students  followed  SAC's  precepts  with  a 
sincere  hope  of  becoming  better  informed  on  the 
issues  and  personalities  of  provincial  politics,  but 
found  themselves  back  in  high  school. 

Vicki  Dickenson 
Bob  James 
Sue  Robinson 
Gil  Nevsky 


miss  m 
and  the  draft 

-Sir: 

Regarding  Miss  Limpus'  editorial  in  the  Oct. 
18  issue,  the  SAC  debate  was  on  aid  to  draft-dodgers, 
not  only  on  "war,  death,  individual  choice,"  etc.  The 
draft-dodgers  made  their  decision  and  should  oe 
prepared  to  follow  the  consequences.  They  are  free 
here  to  work  as  many  of  us  do  to  finance  their 
education.  I  do  not  see  how  working  one  year  to 
obtain  enough  money  is  any  hardship. 

Miss  Limpus  declared  that  a  law  that  forces  a 
man  to  kill  "when  the  survival  of  his  country  is 
clearly  not  at  stake"  negates  him  as  an  individual. 
What  is  the  worth  of  an  individual  who  refuses  to 
help  a  small  country  whose  freedom  is  being 
threatened?"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Arabs  had  de- 
feated Israel  and  gone  on  to  destroy  her.  Would 
we  have  all  sat  back  and  watched  because  our  coun- 
try was  not  under  direct  attack? 

Miss  Limpus  then  goes  on  to  declare  that  a 
society  which  believes  in  such  a  law  and  classes 
those  who  disobey  as  criminals  is  a  society  where 
freedom  has  lost  all  significance.  Miss  Limpus  has 
only  to  look  at  her  own  editorial  along  with  many 
of  the  Varsity  articles  to  realize  how  great  our 
freedom  is  here.  We  can  dissent  and  do  it  loudly 
and  openly.  The  fact  that  there  are  people  who 
believe  the  draft-dodgers  should  support  themselves 
is  in  no  way  an  indication  of  suppression  of  free 
dom, 

Laryssa  Towstiak  (III  SMC) 

Note:  Editorials,  unless  specifically  marked,  are 
printed  on  Page  Four.  The  article  you  refer  to  was 
on  Page  5,  which  is  reserved  for  outside  comments, 
feature  articles  or  letters. 

more  on  limpus 

Sir: 

I  feel  some  reply  to  Miss  Laurel  Limpus'  out- 
burst in  the  Varsity  is  required.  Contrary  to  her 
impassioned  italics,  the  question  here  is  precisely 
whether  or  not  the  SAC  has  the  moral  right  to 
make  a  decision  on  an  issue  where  student  rights 
are  not  immediately  at  stake,  The  justice  of  the 
American  war  is  an  American  problem,  the  draftee's 
problem,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  -,n 
that  problem  than  Americans  have  to  interfere  in 
Asia. 

A  vote  against  SAC-sponsored  aid  is  not  a  vote 
against  the  draft-dodgers.  Support  for  a  movement 
that  encourages  young  men  to  break  their  national 
laws  belong  in  voluntary  groups,  who  can  back  up 
their  actions  with  personal  convictions,  not  a  vague 
hope  that  their  constituents  support  them. 

Miss  M.  McConneU  (II  Vic.) 


"The  engineers  are  sex-starved;  they 
never  see  any  girls  in  their  classes.  So  na- 
turally they  love  dances  and  work  hard  to 
make  them  successful." 

If  the  Engineering  Society  found  the 
burden  of  dances  too  great,  perhaps  the 
House  Committee  of  Hart  House  could 
sponsor  a  few. 

The  House  Committee  puts  on  a  few 
dances  every  year  and  has  a  sound  finan- 
cial record. 

Last  year  in  a  a  one-shot  big-name  en- 
tertainment effort,  the  University 
College  Lit  brought  the  Fugs  from  New  York 
to  Convocation  Hall. 

In  one  hour  the  Fugs  provided  more 
entertainment  for  the  campus  than  the 
Blue  and  White  Society  has  in  its  efforts 
in  the  past  year. 

The  UC  Lit  could  take  over  the  func- 
tion of  providing  the  campus  with  top-flight 
entertainment. 

Other  minor  Blue  and  White  functions 
like  campus  queen  contests  or  the  Home- 
coming parade,  if  the  campus  feels  they  are 
necessary,  could  be  sponsored  by  the  coun- 
cils of  the  colleges  and  faculties  through 
an  ad  hoc  co-ordinoting  body  set  up  by  the 
SAC  cultural  affairs  commission. 

The  Blue  and  White  Society  as  it  now 
exists  is  comprised  of  about  10  responsible, 
hard  working  people  interested  in  co-ordi- 
nating campus  activities,  and  several  dozen 
non-involved,  inefficient  hangers-on. 

The  10  responsible  people  could  jo!n 
the  dance  committee  of  the  Engineering 
Society,  the  festival  committee  of  the  UC 
Lit  end/or  be  appointed  by  SAC  as  a  spe- 
cial committee  for  the  sponsorship  of  big- 
name  entertoinment  on  campus. 

The  hangers-on  should  be  thrown  out 
of  the  extra-curricular  arena  because  they 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  sad  position 
the  Blue  and  White  Society  found  itself  in 
lost  Wednesday  night. 
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.  .  .  shades  of  hare  krishna  and  nirvana  .  .  .  rocky  rev- 
elations, varsity  visions,  surprising  sconces,  moments  of 
madness  ...  a  first  person  report  from  shaky  sue,  to- 
night s  lady  of  leisure  sacrificed  to  parkins  the  all-power- 
ful gloating  guardian  of  the  light  switch  while  twelve  float- 
ing fingers  of  rebellious  rod,  leering  lourie,  calamity  chris, 
slim  jim,  and  supercalif ragilisticcxpialidoshus  sherry,  were 
conducted  in  loony  levitation  under  the  superb  direction  of 
Kathy  the  mystic  ,  .  .  from  whence  cometh  such  a  soul? 
.  .  did  joel  sans  camera,  kathy  a  or  kothy  b,  terry,  don, 
a  second  jim,  sue  carter,  or  brian  cruchley  know?  .  .  .  dove, 
frankly  didn't  core  .  .  .  larry,  lorry,  myra  and  nancy,  dili- 
gent slaves  hod  left  the  hoppy  family  while  all  was  still  at 
peace  in  this  best  of  all  possible  production  offices  .  .  . 
terry  and  don  must  have  been  around  at  the  harassed  hours 
of  city  desk  interviews  .  .  .  long  before  pensive  paul.  skep- 
tical in  his  not  too  deceiving  disguise  of  a  photog  freshly 
arrived  from  monte  carlo  .  .  .  Insisted  on  on  instant  replay 
of  the  victorious  vision  .  .  .  volky  sat  meditating  hit  own 
visions  (of  Johanna?)  .  .  .  and  the  hour  of  doom  approaches 
rapidly  .  .  .  pumpkin  time  will  soon  envelop  us  .  .  .  and 
fraser  Is  still  everlastingly  grateful  to  barbora  feldman, 
cheryl  aplcby  and  linda  richordson  .  .  .  withouut  whom, 
and  all  ,  ,  .  solut 


Levesque,  DeGaulle  and  Elitism 


OCTOBER  22nd 
HART  HOUSE 


GREAT  HALL 

8:30  p.m. 


*  Robert  Aitken,  flautist 

*  Marion  Ross,  pianist 

*  Mary  Morrison,  soprano 

Tickets:  Hall  Porter.  Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE:  1962  Volkswagen,  excellent 
mechanically,  recent  overhoul  of  en- 
gine, brakes,  front  end.  Phone  783- 
5033  offer  6  p.m.   

TUTOR  AVAILABLE  for  French  conver- 
,  sot  ion  private  lessons  for  University 
1  ^students.   Phone  789-3063   between  7 

and  8  p.m.  

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet.' 
Write  Canodion  Bride  Magazine,  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
dote  and  place  ot  morrioQe-  

'65  BRIDGESTONE  SUPER  90.  Excellent 
condition.  Half  price,  925-9776  evgs. 

TRIMIDAD  —  going  this  Xmos.  Private 
modern  house,  moid,  private  beach. 
Very  inexpensive.  Would  you  like  to 
go?  Phone  Leon  otter  6.  425-6483. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  available  imme- 
diately. Men's  professional  fraternity, 
82  Bedford  Rd.  Phone  923-0617  even- 
ings.  _______ 

PART  TIME  work  ovailable  for  male 
student  showing  sound  slide  program 
tor  department  of  development.  Coll 
928-2171  (2171  Centrex)  Mrs.  Blue- 
mel. 

HORNY  !  I  Dehorn  at  trie  Electrical 
Club  Engineering  Dance,  Friday  Oct. 
27,  Drill  Hall.  Homecoming  Weekend. 

WANTED:  Bluearass  musicians,  banp. 
and  mandolin,  with  good  knowledge  of 
instrument.  Phong  Dan  Brown  247- 
5548  after  7  p.m. 


ACCOMMODATIONS      TO     SHARE  — 

Large  fully  furnished  apt.  close  to 
Varsity,  upper  year  or  grad-studenr. 
Separate  '>_room.  Lorge  kitchen  & 
living  room.  3  others.  Phone  925-6816. 

SHARE  a  Sitorist  —  or  how  about  a 
classical  guitar  or  a  Poulencian  Gui- 
net.  Only  o  quarter  of  a  SHARE  dol- 
lar. Edward  Johnson  Concert  Hall,  1 
p.m..  Today.  

FOR  ASSISTANCE  with  writing  essays, 
Iheses,  telephone  787-0818  evenings. 

BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  needs  leader 
I  scouting  experience  preferred).  Mee'- 
ing  Wednesdays  7:00  -  9:30.  Enthusias- 
tic boys  11-14  years.  North  Toronto 
area  Coll  Dave  485-5736,  Roy  781- 
4584. 


TUTORIAL:  Students  interested  in  tu- 
toring 8-15  yeor  old  children  in  after 
school  enrichment  projects  in  mathe- 
matics. Natural  and  Social  and  /o; 
Writing.  Contact  Williom  Fowler,  923- 
5641,  ext.  544  or  921-7276.  

PERCY  STINKS  more  thon  U.C.  Follies. 
.  Get   your  tickets     in    U.C.  Refectory 
iow  from  12-2  p.m.  daily.  Nose  plugs 
available  free  of  charge. 

ROOM  WITH  KITCHEN  privileges.  Bloot 
and  Spadino  area.  Female  student  only. 
Phone  offer  6:00  p.m.  925-7389. 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Typing  of 
fheses,  essays  and  notes  done  accu- 
ately  quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rotes.  Electric  typewrfter,  spe- 
•Jal  rates  for  theses.  Phone  421-8290. 


HAVE  FUN-BE  IN  FASHION  TOO 
WITH 

Glenayr 


Walk  into  fashion  in  this  ex- 
citing new  machine-washable 
English  Botany  full-fashioned 
raglan  shoulder  pullover  . . . 
with  dome  fastenings  at  neck 
front,  roil  collar,  new  Con- 
tinental band  and  cuffs. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
team  it  with  this  pure  wool 
worsted  skirt,  woven  from 
supedine  English  Botany.  It  is 
fully-lined,  dry-cleanable,  and 
dyed-to-perfectiy-match 
all  bright  new  Kitten  sweater 
colours. 


WW  VIRGIN  WOOL 

Look  for  the 
Woolmark  on  the  label 


» iih.,ui  _  label  |a  ij_Zft|  i>  «  °°i  ■  genuine  KITTEN. 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 


Last  weekend  in  Quebec  Cily,  a"n  era  end- 
ed. A  brave,  honest  era  that  was  exciting 
for  all  of  us  .  .  .  though  perhaps  a  little 
frightening  for  some  of  us.  Rene  Levesque 
is  politically  dead. 

It  was  an  exciting  seven  years,  all  right. 
Levesque  —  who  died  politically  just  as 
Fidel  Castro  confirmed  Che  Guevara's  death 
— turned  out  to  be  comparable:  a  guerilla 
who  earned  on  a  one-man  war  on  Quebec's 
political  traditions:  traditions  of  patronage, 
paternalism  and  two-faced  rhetoric. 

For  there  was  one  thing  that  stood  out 
with  Levesque,  even  in  a  cabinet  that  in- 
cluded men  like  Gerin-Lajoie,  Laporte,  and 
Kierans.  Levesque  spoke  from  the  heart  — 
and  he  said  exactly  the  same  thing  in  Eng- 
lish that  he  said  in  French-  In  a  country 
where  political  bilingualism  is  only  grad- 
ually beginning  to  make  inroads  into  our 
unilingual  political  doubletalk  -  and  -  double- 
think, this  fact  may  not  have  the  impact 
that  it  might. 

For  Levesque  was  a  people's  politician.  As 
a  minister,  he  had  fought  for  the  national- 
ization of  the  myriad  of  small  private  elec- 
tric companies  into  Quebec  Hydro,  and  for 
increased  family  welfare;  as  a  columnist 
after  the  Liberal  defeat,  he  wrote,  not  for 
the  prestigious  intellectual  Devoir,  but  for 
the  tabloid  weekly,  Dimanche-Matin. 

Some  of  the  things  that  Rene  Levesque 
revealed  —  and  fought  against  —  were  not 
only  the  various  manifestations  of  The  Eng- 
lish Spectre,  but  also  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  the  French-Canadian  elite,  and  its 
rising  middle  class  —  so  closely  tied  with 
Quebec's  archaic  system  of  education. 

The  traditions  of  elitism  run  very  deep 
in  Quebec;  deeper  than  most  of  us  realize 
or  can  understand.  The  simile  here  —  and 
it's  only  slightly  exaggerated  —  would  be  if 
the  only  people  in  this  country  of  any  uni- 
versity education,  influence  or  power  (and, 
John  Porter  to  the  contrary,  this  is  not  the 
case)  were  from  private  schools  like  Upper 
Canada  College  or  Ridley.  Until  very  recent- 
ly, the  only  way  a  French-Canadian  could  go 
to  university  was  by  way  of  Classical  Col- 
lege, private,  church-run  colleges  whose  ex- 
clusiveness  is  based  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  exclusiveness  of  oar  private  schools: 
money. 

Until  about  1960,  there  were  two  French- 
speaking  universities  in  Quebec;  there  are 
now  three.  (In  contrast,  there  are  fourteen 
universities  in  Ontario,  four  in  New  Bruns- 
wick —  and  three  English  universities  in 
Quebec.)  In  a  province  of  seven  million  that 
is  80%  French-speaking,  the  elitist  condi- 
tion becomes  obvious. 

It  is  an  elitism  which  is  as  evident  in  stu- 
dent activism,  the  constitutional  debate  and 
the  so-called  revolutionary  terrorism  as  it 
was  in  the  power  structure  that  Lord  Dur- 
ham observed  dominated  by  local  priests 
and  lawyers-  It  is  an  elitism  that  we  tend 
not  to  notice  when  we  visit  Quebec,  as  the 
power  we  understand  is  economic  power. 
And  that  is  obviously  still  English  power. 
As  a  result,  we  tend  to  look  at  all  French 
Canadian  politicians  as  radicals,  simply  for 
being  French-Canadian. 

In  fact,  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
that  Quebec  society  is  a  French-Canadian 
society  —  with  a  political  tradition,  a  lit- 
erary history  and  a  legal  system  that  we 
neither  know  nor  recognize,  not  to  mention 
pop-singers,  musicians,  poets  and  chanson- 
niers,  films  and  television  programs  thai 
we've  neither  seen  nor  heard  of. 

For  someone  like  myself,  who  fully  ac- 
cepts the  fact,  dimension  and  psychological 
reality    of    the    French-Canadian  nation 


review 


(though  often  without  understanding  il ), 
the  serious  question  now  is  not  one  of  sepa- 
ratism but  of  liberation. 

It  was  this  question  which  General  de 
Gaulle  in  fact  posed  with  Lis  famous  cry  on 
July  24th.  I  write  as  someone  who  stood  on 
tip-toe  in  the  six-deep  crowds  lining  Slier- 
brooke  Street,  and  felt  an  irrational  sense 
of  exaltation  at  his  words  —  but  the  result- 
ant dilemma  is  a  very  real  one  which  has 
plagued  French  -  Canadian  activism  since 
1960.  Does  liberty  (or  liberation)  mean  in- 
dependence? Does  independence  mean  lib 
erry? 

Certainly,  ft  was  ironic  that  only  a  few 
months  before  Daniel  Johnson  endorsed  De 
Gaulle's  slogan,  Yves  Gabias,  the  provincial 
Secretary  in  Johnson's  cabinet,  was  quoted 
as  saying  "Plus  qu'il  y  a  de  la  liberie,  plus 
qu'il  y  a  de  la  decadence."  (The  more  you 
have  liberty,  the  more  decadence  there  is). 
One  wonders  what  the  Johnson  government 
means  by  "Vive  le  Quebec  libre." 

In  fact,  the  dilemma  of  whether  national- 
ism (or  separation)  is  more  or  less  impor- 
tant than  social  change  is  one  that  has 
plagued  and  crippled  Quebec  politics  on 
every  level.  Pierre  Bourgault's  R.I.N,  has  re- 
cently purged  its  left-wing  elements,  and  is 
moving  towards  union  with  the  far-right 
group,  Gilles  Gregoire's  Rassemblement  Na- 
lionale.  The  formerly  militant  left-wing 
groups  like  the  Mouvement  de  Liberation 
Populaire,  Parti  Pri  and  the  Parti  Socialisfe 
du  Quebec  are  in  a  state  of  disarray. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  a  nation  w  ithout 
a  state  makes  the  dilemma  inevitable.  None- 
theless, the  tail-chasing  frustration  that 
cripples  nationalist  progressives  in  Quebec 
as  Levesque's  idealistic  nationalism  crippled 
him  is  painful  to  watch. 

It  is  painful  mainly  because  one  feels 
that  tremendous  social  energies  are  being 
diverted  into  a  morass  of  legalism  and  con- 
stitutionalism which  strikes  most  North 
Americans  as  an  archaic  exercise  in  pre- 
Cartesian  hair-splitting. 

For  many  of  us,  the  Constitutional  Debate 
is  not  the  only  area  which  seems  less  than 
relevant.  The  student  left  in  Quebec  is  defi- 
nitely Old  Left:  1930's  socialism.  The  mari- 
juana-LSD scene  is  an  English-speaking 
phenomenon  only;  French  Canadian  stu- 
dents have  as  little  interest  in  turning  on 
and  dropping  out  as  American  Negroes. 
(Know  many  Negro  hippies?)  They  want  in, 
not  out. 

Which  tends  to  produce  a  power-orie  ted 
left-wing  (and  non-left)  political  atmos- 
phere .  ■  .  with  none  of  the  youth-mystique 
of  the  drop-out  which  is  a  part  of  our 
"scene."  The  last  group  of  terrorists  to  be 
arrested  had  broken  with  the  Mouvement 
de  Liberation  Populair  on  an  elitist  issue: 
whether  to  work  for  a  seizure  of  power,  or 
to  work  in  radicalizing  at  the  comrr  unity 
level  as  SUPA  and  SDS  have  tried  to  do. 
Pierre  Vallieres  and  Charles  Gagnon  opted 
for  violent  seizure  of  power  —  a  very  elitisl 
approach  —  reformed  the  FLQ,  and  bombed 
a  factory  18  months  ago.  They  are  now  in 
iail  awaiting  trial:  folk-heroes  of  the  student 
left. 

The  problem  remains  that  in  many  ways 
separatism  itself  is  irrelevant  to  the  libera- 
tion, or  fundamental  social  change  in  Que- 
bec. Conceivably  (in  fact,  probably)  separa- 
tism would  result  in  the  mere  replacement 
of  English  middle-class  economic  control  by 
French  middle-class  economic  control  in  a 
nation  crying  for  social  change. 

And  yet  —  in  many  cases-,  Quebec  has  the 
chance,  whether  separate  or  not,  to  solve 
problems  of  social  democracy  which  have 
been  absorbed  or  bought  off  by  affluence 
in  the  rest  of  the  continent.  They  still  have 
a  chance.  It  often  seems  as  if  we've  muffed 
ours. 


French  Canadian  Music 

By  PETER  GODDARD 

Whether  there  is  any  political  delineation  between  Que- 

T'nHif  r!?«°f  the  WorId'  there  is  certainly  a  spiritual 
one  And  he  differences  between  the  French  and  AnTer  can 
.zed  popular  song  are  many  and  substantial  While  the  lat 
er  until  qu.te  recently  was  meant  to  be  danced  to  he 
«o,„Ssmeant  t0  be  USten£d  t0'  P'eferab1^  "°der  concert 

to  deal  with  complex  and  emotionauy  difficul  Tubtos  rhli 
require  the  close  and  literate  attention   of   th.  V, 
whereas  the  American  has  been  forced  to  trtt    fiH  ne''' 
ficially  (vide:  Strangers  in  the  Stf&Jg* 

pj^fflSKsa  ssssss  ^h^wno,eubject 

mus.aLThe  songs  are  --XffiWfiSrfiS 
the  5^^.*^  induct  the"85  tha'  ^  in 

encan  recording  industry.  ^This  ifthT  equ  ement  tha't 

writers  of  her  songs  before  performing  them 

But  most  of  the  best  of  the  French  and  French  Cana 
dian  singers  write  their  own  songs  -  Charles  Aznavou? 
Adamo  and  Gilles  Vigeault  for  examples  **™our, 

~  erica  fori",  *  "0t  Se"erally  popular  in  North  Am- 

erica for  it  lacks  a  strongly  flavoured  emotional  content 
either  moral  and  uplifting  as  in  Beatles  or  Beethovan  or 

~™ 25  Ver.'ng  lS  in  Bob  Dvlan  or  Tchaikovsky:  In 

general  the  musical  public  agrees  with  W.  J.  Turner  who 
thought  Debussy  Debussy!)  a  purveyor  of  "first-class  bon- 
bons and  you  can't  live  on  bonbons  all  the  time    •  " 

To  seek  in  French  music,  whether  classical  or  popular 
primarily  for  a  revelation  of  the  composer's  or  the  perform- 
er s  soul  or  for  marks  of  the  sublime  is  to  look  for  some- 
thing which  the  French  consider  a  by-product. 

This  instinctive  shying  away  from  the  obvious,  the  hieh 
sounding  aims,  no  more  betokens  artistic  cynicism  or  mor"al 
impotence  than  the  refusal  to  make  a  display  temperament 
and  characteristics  argues  a  lack  of  personality  or  charac- 
tei.  the  French  composer-performer  is  consciously  con- 
cerned with  the  two  data  which  no-onc  can  question  —  his 
intelligence  and  his  senses. 

This  combination  is  the  sound  one  can  hear  in  the 
voices  of  Gilles  Vigneault,  Monique  Leyrac  (at  times)  Jac- 
queline Lemay,  Claude  Leveillee,  Nicole  Perrier  or  Sonia 
Malkme. 

Their  material  ranges  from  sophisticated  arrangements 
by  Andre  Gagnon,  Gaston  Rochon,  and  Alain  Gorgauer  to 
simple  guitar-accompanied  solos.  Mile.  Malkine  singing  of 
French  songs  of  the  provinces  fits  into  the  latter  category 
Her  light,  true  voice  and  the  imitnacy  of  her  style  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  fragile  beauty  of  these  French  Cana- 
dian songs. 

Among  the  most  appealing  songs  of  her  repertoire  are 
the  fifteenth  century  Celle  qui  m'a  demande:  as  soft  sup- 
ple excerpt  from  the  700-year-old  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion 
by  trouvere  Adam  de  la  Halle:  O,  Magali,  a  delicate  Pro- 
vencal love  song  by  Frederic  Mistral:  a  Breton  war  ballad, 
Le  Vin  gaulois,  that  has  survived  from  the  distinct  pagan 
past.  Her  repertoire  is  comparable  to  that  of  Cantaloube's 
settings  for  Songs  of  the  Auvergne 

Vigneault  is  French  Canadian.  His  voice  is  thin  and 
child-like  in  its  halting,  quavering  quality;  there  is  on  his 
records  some  crooning  that  borders  in  the  effects  and  some 
mannered  interpretation  that  strikes  a  false  note.  Yet  his 
songs  have  a  dramatic  structuring,  a  built-in  emotionalism 
that  allow  M.  Vigneault  to  indulge  in  the  occasional  voice- 
straining. 

This  style  is  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian spectrum  from  Mile.  Malkine's.  In  between  most  of 
the  other  singers  fit.  The  familiar  smooth  texture  and  stylis- 
tic flair  are  always  present.  They  make  their  best  effects 
in  songs  that  call  forth  a  simpler,  more  straightforward 
brand  of  singing.  And  always  there  is  a  shrewd  blend  and 
balance  of  color  and  texture,  emoting  and  restraint,  lyricisiu 
and  jagged  spoken  interpolations. 

(Continued  on  R.  14) 


Montreal  Rock 


By  DON  QUINLAN 

If  you're  looking  for  a 
new  out  of  sight  rock  move- 
ment capable  of  turning  you 
on  and  blowing  your  mind, 
don't  go  to  Montreal.  It's 
stictly  a  non-happening.  A 
Montreal  sound  doesn't 
exist.  Its  a  sleep-in  where  or- 
iginality of  any  sorts  is  con- 
spicuously absent  and  the 
fare  ranges  from  tepid  ps}-- 
chedelic  to  lukewarm  soul. 

With  550  clubs  and  niter- 
les  to  groove  in,  Montreal 
makes  up  for  what  it  lacks 
in  originality  with  plenty  of 
heady  atmosphere  and  li- 
quor. The  city  swings,  but 
only  because  it  has  emulat- 
ed all  the  happening  sounds 
of  Hashbury,  Detroit,  Lon- 
don, and  even  Toronto. 

Discotheques  rate  as  num- 
ber one  among  the  night 
spots  and  places  such  as  La 
Mousse  Spactheque,  Le  Bou- 
quet, Le  Vendome  and  La 
Place  Pigalle  groove  every 
night  until  three  a.m.  Con- 
siderably more  atmosphere 
is  found  in  these  spots  than 
in  most  clubs  on  Yonge  and 
Yorkville.  Soul  is  "in"  at 
most  of  the  clubs  and  re- 
corded Motown  or  Atlantic- 
Volt  rhythm  and  blues  is 
heard  everywhere.  Such  im- 
ports as  Sam  and  Dave,  Ben 
E.  King  and  Joe  Tex  appear 
at  the  Esquire,  the  soul  cent- 
er in  town.  La  force  des 
fleurs  or  "flower  power" 
hasn't  made  any  real  impres- 


sion musically,  although 
most  of  the  clubs  exhibit 
much  of  the  paraphenalia  of 
psychedelia.  Hippies  exist  as 
an  unobtrusive  element  with 
little  contribution  to  the 
rock-scene. 

The  groups  in  Montreal 
are  astonishingly  mediocre, 
even  a  lowly  Toronto  group 
would  blow  them  off  the 
stage.  Les  Classels,  Les  Hou- 
Iaps,  and  Les  Sinners,  are 
popular  groups,  but  their  re- 
cords are  French  versions  of 
such  songs  as  "Runaway" 
and  "Don't  Go  Out  Into  the 
Rain".  The  Classels  and  Ce- 
sar et  les  Romans  sing  with 
a  great  deal  of  soul  but  it's 
straight  from  the  Al  Jolson- 
James  Brown  Bag.  Many  of 
the  psychedelic  groups  such 
as  the  Electric  Gap  present 
their  music  sloppily  and 
roar  and  reverberate  aim- 
lessly. Flashing  lights,  psy- 
chedelic calligraphy  and 
blurring  images  abound  but 
they  seem  strangely  unrelat- 
ed to  the  music  being  play- 
ed in  these  clubs. 

Imitation  of  incoming  sti- 
muli from  other  rock  move- 
ments and  centres  is  the 
Montreal  scene.  The  city  pre- 
sents popular  now  sounds 
without  the  depth  of  creat- 
ivity or  intensity  of  feeling 
that  created  them.  Montreal 
showcases  all  that  is  hap- 
pening everywhere  else  with- 
out adding  one  iota  of  nat- 
ive creativity  to  the  rock 
scene. 


The  Montreal  Jazz  Scene 

By  jack  McCaffrey 

If  you  looked  in  the  newspapers,  you  would  find  no 
evidence  that  there  is  any  jazz  to  be  heard  in  Montreal.  In 
spite  of  this  lack  of  promotion,  a  few  places  do  present  jazz, 
although  on  a  rather  uncertain  basis. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the  jazz  underground  has 
gained  a  foothold  in  Montreal  at  the  Jazz  Workshop. 

This  is  part  of  a  "psychedelic"  night-club  called  The 
Barrel.  Archie  Shepp,  Albert  Avler,  Marion  Brown,  Freddie 
Hubbard,  and  Paul  Bley  —  some  of  the  best-known  expon 
ents  of  "new  music"  (or  avant-garde  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it)  —  have  played  engagements  at  the  club.  Sonny 
Greenwich,  a  very  interesting  guitarist  from  Toronto,  has 
also  played  at  the  Jazz  Workshop  lor  several  months.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  in  Toronto  don't  get  the  chance  to  hear  musi- 
cians like  these. 

The  Workshop  is  generally  open  from  midnight  to  6  a.m. 
weekends  only.  In  addition  to  this,  the  unbearably  hot  and 
stuffy  atmosphere  makes  listening  very  difficult.  Even  the 
Varsity's  sports  editor  (a  dedicated  listener  to  new  music 
when  he  isn't  busy  skipping  seminars)  succumbed  and  feii 
asleep  while  listening  to  Albert  Avler  (and  if  you  have  ever 
heard  the  frenzied  sounds  of  these  men,  you  will  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Mickleburg's  feat.) 

At  the  Black  Bottom,  you  can  eat  chicken  wings  and 
rice  while  listening  to  Nelson  Symonds,  the  resident  guitar- 
ist whose  music  is  compelling  and  original  according  to  all 
accounts.  And  at  the  Jazztek,  you  can  dance  to  hit  oarade 
music  between  acts  by  Lee  Gagnon,  whose  quartet  features 
Pierre  Leduc  a  very  fine  pianist. 

For  some  time,  however,  there  has  been  no  place  where 
you  can  hear  established  groups.  But  while  Toronto  gets  to 
hear  Dizzy  Gillespie  and  Earl  Hines,  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  is  happening  in  the  new  music.  It  is  un- 
certain how  long  Montreal  will  be  able  to  support  this 
activity,  for  jazz  has  never  had  a  really  strong  hold  on  that 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  exciting  while  it  lasts. 


city. 


Seen  in  Montreal 


By  AGLAYA  MARTINS 

Thief  of  Paris  —  Belmondo, 
Dubois,  Malle  superb.  Bu- 
jold  disappoints,  she  is  so 
aware  of  her  prettiness.  The 
most  subtle  film  on  class 
conflict,  realization  of  self, 
the  turn  of  the  century  and 
freedom  so  basic  you  can't 
stand  the  pain — of  the  week. 
Watch  for  it  coming  soon 
and  watch  Belmondo  act, 
he  stops  being  himself. 


Man  the  Provider  —  be 
freaked  out  as  Americans 
burn  surplus  crops  and  the 
third  world  starves. 
Karsh's  picture  of  Hillary 
who  conquered  Everest  — 
watch  his  eyes  and  you'll 
know  what  it's  like  to  be 
smashed. 

The  first  room  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Pavilion  —  if  you  were 
a  nobody,  they  rubbed  it  in. 


Montreal  is  a  hell  or  a  lot 
of  fun,  but  it's  also  shallow 
and  unoriginal.  Easy  liquor 
and  women  make  one  toler- 
ant. The  Montreal  scene  just 
isn't. 
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TEACH-IN 


'RELIGION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS' 

VARSITY  ARENA  /  OCTOBER  20  -  22 

THE  ISSUES: 

0  Can  the  man  of  conscience  kill  for  his  country? 

0  Have  organized  religions  faced  up  to  the  demand  for  rapid  social  change  in  the  poor  nations? 

0  Why  do  men  of  faith  consistently  hate  those  of  other  religions? 

0  Do  we  need  new  moral  standards  to  judge  action  in  international  affairs? 

£  Have  organized  religions  done  enough  to  remind  men  of  the  moral  imperative  of  peace? 

THE  SPEAKERS: 

Friday,  October  20th/8:00  p.m.  -  Religious  faith  and  war 

Conor  Cruise  O'Brien:  Albert  Schweitzer  Professor  of  Humanities,  New  York  University.  Dog  Hammarskjold's  representative  in  Katongo 
during  the  Congo  Crisis  in  1961. 

Canon  L.  John  Collins:  Chairman  of  Bertrond  Russell's  "Campciign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament,"  which  began  the  "Ban  the  bomb  move- 
ment". Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Thompson:  Vice  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  author  of  "The  Morol  Issue  in  Statecraft",  and  "Christian 
Ethics  ond  the  Dilemmas  of  Foreign  Policy". 

Saturday,  October  21sr/9:30  a.m.  -  Religious  faith  and  revolution 

Garfield  Todd:  Prime  Minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia  1953-58;  under  house  arrest  1965-6,  in  Rhodesia  as  a  "threat  to  the  nation". 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernarhy:  Vice  President  at  large  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Initiator  of 
the  1 955  Montgomery  Bus  boycott. 

Rev.  Father  G.  P.  Romirez:  Founder  and  Director-General  of  the  Colombion  Institute  for  Sociol  Development,  Bogota. 

Saturday,  October  21st/2:00  p.m.  —  religious  faith  and  intolerance 

Dr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey:  President  United    Nations  General  Assembly  1964-5.  Foreign  Minister  of  Ghana  1965-6. 

Rr.  Rev.  Trevor  Huddlesron:  Ardent  advocate  of  church  involvement  in  the  struggle  against  oportheid;  Bishop  of  Masasi,  Tanzania,  and 
author  of  best-selling  novel  "Naught  for  Your  Comfort." 

Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullo  Khan:  Judge  on  the  Internotionol  Court  of  Justice,  President  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  1962- 
3,  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  1947-53. 

Saul  Hayes  Q.C.:  Exec.  Vice  President  of  the  Conodion  Jewish  Congress,  ond  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Jewish  Relief  Agencies 
of  Canada. 

Sunday,  October  22nd/2:00  p.m.  —  Religious  faith  and  ideology 

Prof.  Richard  Shaull:  New  Left  historian,  theologian  and  former  missionary.  Now  Professor  of     Ecumenics,    Princeton  Theological 

Seminary. 

Prof.  Patrick  Corbett:  Out-spoken  British  atheist.  Heod  tutor  ondProfessor  of  Philosophy    ot  the  University  of  Sussex,    and  author  o* 

"Ideologies". 

Rev.  Alan  Booth:  Secretary  to  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  Internotional  Affairs. 

Dr.  Milan  Opocenski:  European  Secretary,  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  deeply  involved  in  the  Czech  Christian-Marxist  dia- 


logue 


world. 


Sunday,  October  22nd/8:00  p.m.  -  Religious  faith  and  peace 

Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Neill:  A  founder  of  the  ecumenical  church  of  South  India,  the  first  union  of  all  Protestant  denominations  in  the 


Thich  Nhat  Hanh:  Vietnamese  Buddhist  Monk,  poet  and  scholar;  Powerful  spokesmon  for  the  new    enaaged    Buddhism'    author  nf 
Vietnam:  Lotus  in  a  Sea  of  Fire  .  ' 
Krishna  Menon:  Defence  Minister  of  India  1957-62. 

U  Thanr:  The  Secretary-General's  special  Teach-in  speech  will  be  shown  on  film. 


For  tickets  ond 

information,  call  924-3751 

Tickets: 

9:00  -  4:00  p.m.  todoy  at  booths 

across  campus  and  at  91  St. 

George  Street. 

Beginning  at  7:00  p.m.  tickets  at 

Varsity  Arena. 

$2.00  for  students 

$5.00  for  non-students. 
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MacLennan's  Montreal 


By  LARRY  HAIVEN 

Hugh  MacLennan  is  a 
novelist  who  fills  his  works 
with  a  strange  kind  of  ly- 
ricism, a  gentleness  which 
is  lacking  in  many  of  the 
hard-hitting,  brutal  American 
novels  today. 

In  his  description  of  this 
country,  in  his  development 
of  characters,  and  in  his 
treatment  of  even  common- 
place things,  he  shows  a 
rare  and  unique  sensitivity. 

"Return  of  the  Sphinx"  is 
primarily  a  story  about  the 
conflicts  between  English 
and  French  Canadian  today. 
But  this  is  really  only  a 
setting  into  which  five  peo- 
ple are  carefully  placed. 

Alan  Ainslie  is  an  English 
Canadian,  Minister  of  the 
newly-formed  portfolio  of 
Cultural  Affairs,  a  man  "ter- 
rified that  unless  English 
Canada  wakes  up  pretty 
soon,  things  will  drift  into 
Civil  War".  He  is  the  novel's 
main  character,  honest,  in- 
telligent, well-meaning  but 
at  the  mercy  of  forces  which 
he  wrongly  believes  he  can 
change. 

Ainslie  is  a  character  not 
new  in  MacLennan's  novels. 
The  man  who,  through  suf- 
fering, is  far  from  youth, 
and  who  is  forced  by  a  crisis 
to  re-examine  his  soul  turns 
up  as  George  Stewart  in 
"The  Watch  that  Ends  the 
Night".  And  as  in  "The 
Watch",  one  feature  of 
"Return  of  the  Sphinx"  is 
that  the  author  keeps  his 
crisis  building  up  until  near 
the  end.  The  novels  close 
with  the  main  character  co- 
ming to  terms,  not  with  the 
specific  problem  or  crisis, 
but  with  life  itself. 

LOST  CHILD 

By  far  the  most  interesting 
character,  both  in  terms  of 
story  and  in  terms  of  a 
change  in  style  for  the 
author  is  Daniel.  The  son 
of  Alan  Ainsle  and  a  French- 
Canadian  mother,  he  is  "du 


cote  francais".  Daniel  is  an 
ardent  separatiste,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  impatient  Quebec 
youth  portrayed  by  MacLen- 
nan as  impetuous,  impres- 
sionable and  very,  very  con- 
fused. MacLennan  has  tried 
to  take  away  the  sentimental 
covering  which  so  befits  his 
older  character,  and  reveal 
Quebec  youth  today  as  it 
really  is.  But  he  has  not 
succeeded  fully. 

Throughout  the  story,  Mac- 
Lennan's desire  to  describe 
Daniel  detachedly  clashes 
with  his  sympathetic  view 
of  Daniel  as  a  lost  child.  The 
result  is  sometimes  ludic- 
rous, perhaps  purposely  so, 
and  yet  wholly  ineffective. 
More  than  once  Daniel  slams 
the  receiver  down  with  his 
father  on  the  other  end. 
The  story  ends  with  Daniel 
careening  down  the  highway 
with  a  car  full  of  explosives. 
And  after  a  night  in  bed 
with  an  older  woman,  he 
proudly  thinks,  "I  think  I 
know  more  now  than  my 
father  ever  knew". 
Although  MacLennan  shows 
profound  insight  into  Dan- 
iel's conflicts  and  treats 
them  seriously  enough,  the 
vory  fact  that  he  chooses 
somebody  so  confused  and 
so  impulsive  to  represent 
Quebec's  youth,  shows  that 
the  author  is  not  fully  aware 
of  the  power  of  the  separat- 
istes  today.  They  are  much 
more  sophisticated,  less 
given  to  irrational  acts  and 
generally  more  sober  and 
frightening.  The  author  is 
behind  the  times,  perhaps 
because  the  book  was  writ- 
ten two  or  three  years  ago, 
an  eon  of  time  consider- 
ing how  fast  things  are  mov- 
ng  today. 

This  does  not  mean  to 
imply  that  MacLennan  has 
lost  the  heartbeat  of  Quebec. 
He  knows,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  English  Can- 
adian, what  is  coming.  "But 
the  smoke  of  the  cities  chan- 
ged it.  Television  changed  it. 


The  new  money  changed  it.... 
I'm  not  going  to  be  like  sa 
mere,  till  I  die  all  torn  up 
inside  from  having  a  dozen 
kids....  With  two  or  three 
kids  any  husband  I  take, 
him  and  me  can  live  like  les 
Anglais  and  les  Americains 
we  see  on  television....  Why 
can't  we  succeed  as  French 
Canadians  and  not  as  imita- 
tions of  the  English  and 
Americans....  Work  for  the 
English  boss  all  the  time ". 

Quebec  has  changed  from 
the  days  of  MacLennan's 
"Two  Solitudes"  and  wiselv, 
even  if  dissapointing  to  the 
reader,  he  ties  up  no  strigs 
at  the  end.  His  view  is  best 
given  by  his  own  words  in 
a  recent  article  in  "Tama- 
rack Review".  He  writes, 
"The  novel  I  am  now  com- 
pleting in  Montreal  will  re- 
flect, I  hope,  that  change 
(in  Quebec,  especially  Mont- 
real)... The  old  colonial  at- 
titudes are  gone  now  and 
some  a  nationalistic  politic- 
ians are  seeing  the  present 
with  the  eyes  of  the  past." 

About  politicians,  MacLen- 
nan writes  in  another  art- 
icle, "In  a  country  like  Can- 
ada, it  is  surely  obvious  that 
the  importance  of  politicians 
has^  been  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed." In  "Return  of  the 
Sphinx",  MacLennan  rele- 
ases his  cynicism  and  disil- 
lusionment of  Canadian  go- 
vernment. Of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, he  says,  "He  was  one 
of  the  many  men  who  would 
have  been  perfect  leaders  if 
only  they  had  never  become 
leaders."  When  continually 
harassed  without  sympathy 
by  members  of  other  parties 
and  his  own  about  his  son 
and  his  own  views  on  Que- 
bec, he  repeats  MacLennan's 
words.  "We  try  to  see  the 
present  with  the  eyes  of  the 
past.  In  this  house  we  make 
it  a  ritual.  We  use  outworn 
political  techniques  to  deal 
with  something  so  new  it-it 
so  terrifies  us  that  we  re- 
fuse to  admit  to  ourselves 
that  it  exists". 


IDEALIZER  OF  WOMAN 

MacLennan's  women  con- 
stitute the  factor  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  other 
Canadian  and  American 
writers.  They  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  ruthless,  blind, 
destructive  world  of  man. 
They  are  all  knowing  for 
they  alone  know  that  "all 
loving  is  a  loving  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  death".  Hence 
the  author  treats  them  with 
great  respect,  even  reveren- 
ce. 

Some  may  say  that  Mac- 
Lennan is  unrealistic  and  in- 
deed he  appears  to  be  alone 
against  a  sea  of  American 
writers  whose  women  are 
variations  of  Bellow's  "Bitch 
Goddess".  They  seem  to  have 
a  fear  and  hatred  of  women 
and  it  appears  in  their 
works.  The  men  are  confus- 
ed because  the  women  lead 
them  by  the  nose;  the  poor 
men  must  hit  back,  subdue, 
conquer,  render  helpless  to 
achieve  satisfaction.  To  Mac- 
Lennan, men  are  -indeed 
helpless,  not  at  the  mercy 
of  women  but  at  the  mercy 
of  themselves  and  the  world 
they  have  created.  Only  the 
woman  can  provide  comfort 
because  she  is  an  island  of 
serenity  in  a  sea  of  turmoil. 

All  three  love  stories  in 
"Return  of  the  Sphinx''  have 
this  main  theme;  and  per- 
haps the  author  is  too  sen- 
timental in  this  respect.  But 
this  is  his  style,  one  which 
those  who  admire  the  author 
have  come  to  respect  and 
admire  for  its  freshness  and 
optimism  amidst  the  gener- 
al disillusionment  of  todays 
writers. 

LYRICIST  MCLENNAN 

MacLennan  has  always 
been  the  master  of  descrip- 
tion. With  a  lyric  sensitivity 
he  paints  pictures  in  words 
of  the  country  he  loves.  His 
characters  are  intimately 
bound  up  in  the  land.  He 
can  make  original  and  uni- 
que   comparisons  without 


sounding  pretentious.  "The 
Australia-shaped  cloud  was 
now  directly  over  their 
heads  and  a  few  heavy  rain- 
drops fell  out  of  it,  making 
splashes  on  the  pavement 
that  looked  like  squashed 
starfish". 

He  can  evoke  a  scene  in 
the  city  he  knows  best, 
Montreal.  "Haze  of  a  sum- 
mer twilight  hot  and  heavy- 
remnants  of  a  sunset' 
smoldering  behind  Mt.  Ro- 
yal but  the  city  purplish  and 
unnaturally  livid." 

He 

can  describe  an  auto- 
mobile accident  with  a 
shocking  violence  that  seems 
unlike  him,  only  because  to 
him  violence  is  the  part  of 
life  we  do  not  understand, 
which  we  try  to  forget  but 
with,  which  we  must  live. 
This  gift  of  description  is  his 
key  claim  to  fame. 

As  a  novel,  "Return  of  the 
Sphinx"  is  not  a  failure.  It 
is  expertly  written,  always 
utterly  truthful,  always  in- 
telligent. It  does  not  have 
the  compactness  and  unity 
of  "The  Watch  that  Ends  the 
Night";  MacLennan  seems 
to  have  sacrified  some  of  his 
concern  with  character  for 
the  plot  and  its  implica- 
tions. Both  suffer. 

As  a  political  novel,  it  is 
acute  in  its  observation  of 
Canadian  government  and 
Canadian  spirit,  but  some- 
what hazy  and  innacurate  in 
its  treatment  of  immediate 
Canadian  problems,  especial- 
ly Quebec.  However,  as  a 
novelist,  MacLennan  cannot 
deal  primarily  with  facts 
and  situations.  He  is  a  writ- 
ter  passionately  and  sympa- 
thetically concerned  with 
people.  "Return  of  the 
Sphinx"  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
veal the  conflict  existing  in 
Q  ueb  ec  t  oday ,  of  y  ou  th 
against  experience,  of  temp- 
erance against  radicalism 
and  of  love  against  violence  - 
and  death.  The  book,  as  the 
author,  is  a  valuable  one  and 
cannot  be  ignored. 


By  BARBARA  UTECK 

Every  English  -  Canadian 
faces  a  unique  dilemma  upon 
his  arrival  in  Montreal: 
should  he  adapt  to  the 
French-Canadian  fact,  or  ig- 
nore it?  If  he's  going  to 
adapt,  he  can't  live  in  West- 
inount.  (The  only  apartment. 
I  could  find  last  summer 
was  in  that  "forbidden  city" 
and  my  French  -  Canadian 
friends  never  let  me  forget 
it,)  And  he's  got  to  speak 
French — and  speak  it  well. 

Hugh  Hood  is  an  example 
of  an  English-Canadian  who 
has  successfully  made  the 
grade  in  French-Canada.  In 
his  book  Around  The  Moun- 
tain ("Scenes  from  Montreal 
Life,"'  Peter  Martin  Associa- 
tes, $5:00).  Hood  reveals  an 
intimate  knowlodge  of  his 
adopted  city.  It's  not  Mac- 
lennan's  Montreal,  that  of 
Westmount,  and  The  Gazette 
and  a  stereotyped  "two  soli- 
tudes," but  Monireal  67 — dy- 
namic and  expanding,  burst- 
ing under  the  impact  of  Ex- 
po, Centennial  and  the  Con- 
.  federation  Crisis. 


Around  The  Mountain  is 
a  warm  and  giowing,  and 
sentimental  but  not  soupy 
series  of  scenes  from  Mon- 
treal life.     In  a  fluid,  yet 
richly  detailed  style.  Hood 
captures  the  spice  of  Cana- 
da's most  popular  city:  va- 
riety.   In  a  series  of  twelve 
vignettes  which  follow  in  a 
cycle  from  one  December  to 
the  nexl,  Hood  describes  the 
weekly  amateur  -hockey  ga- 
mes at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Sportive    Centre,    and  the 
Grand   Demenagement  on 
April  30th.  (All  Montreal  lea- 
ses run  out  on  April  30th., 
and  as  this  is  Hood's  birth- 
day, he  goes  on  an  anual 
birthday  walk  to  watch  the 
moving  vans   blocking  the 
streets.) 

Hood  talks  about  Mon- 
treal's Jews  and  Gypsies  and, 
of  course,  its  Separatists  riot- 
ing in  Pare  Lafontaine  on 
Victoria  Day.  He  is  proud 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
in  Montreal.  His  characters 
climb  the  mountain — but 
they  ride  the  Metro  as  well. 

What  appealed  to  me  most 
in  Hugh  Hood's  stories  is  the 


delicate  irony  with  which  he 
handles  his  personal  success 
in  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers between  our  "two  cul- 
tures." Hood  :s  by  birth  and 
education  a  Torontonian.  (In 
fact,  he  did  his  undergra- 
duate work  in  English  at  St. 
Mike's).  But  he  is  also  bi- 
lingual to  the  extent  that  he 
has  "got  a  bank  loan,  gone 
to  Confession  and  appeared 
on  television  :n  French."  He 
teaches  at  I'Universite  de 
Montreal, ,  and  walks  with 
familiarity  through  Mon- 
treal's East  End — rue  Saint- 
Denis  and  Papineau. 

The  most  touching  exam- 
ple of  this  irony  peeps 
through  the  slightly  melan- 
choly story  of  "Bicultura! 
Angela."  Mary  Angela  Robin- 
son who  learned  her  French 
at  Trinity  College  changes 
her  name  to  'Marie-Ange',  she 
gets  herself  a  job  with  CBC- 
Montreal  and  makes  her 
home  on  Maplewood  Avenue, 
a  street  which  "is  in  effect 
the  dormitory  of  I'Universite 
de  Montreal."  When  Marie  - 
Ange  is  jilted  by  a  would-be 
'chansonnicr'  it  becomes  ev- 


ident that  she  hasn't  quite 
been  able  to  transform  her- 
self into  a  'canadienne'.  Hood 
seems  to  kindly  imply  that 
you  can't  change  your  cul- 
ture, you  can  only  be  open 
and  sympathetic  to  an- 
other. 

Hugh  Hood  does  n  o  t 
ignore  the  slums  beneath  the 
Jacques  Carrier  bridge,  the 
rows  and  rows  of  'logements' 
in  Montreal's  east  and  tradi- 
tionally French  quarter  or 


And  Our's 

the  docks  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Nor  does  he  neglect 
Montreal's  sophisticated  ci- 
ne-clubs and  political  revo- 
lutionaries. 

Hood  achieves  an  artful 
balance  between  documen- 
tary objectivity  and  affec- 
tionate familiarity.  For  those 
who  know  Montreal,  Around 
The  Mountain  will  stimulate 
warm  nostalgia;  for  those 
who  don't,  it  is  a  splendid 
introduction. 


(Continued  from  Review  8) 

under  stroboscopic  lighting 
represent  social  stratifica- 
tion in  an  existential  context: 
Nietzche  once  pointed  out 
that  freedom  becomes  a 
voluntary  prison  when  abso- 
lute values  are  rejected.  In 
a  satire  on  Michelangelo's 
painting  of  the  creation  of 
man,  Adam  is  replaced  by 
a  proud,  confident  astronaut, 
touching  the  hand  of  a  hazy 
creative  force.  Is  this  man 
being  reborn  through  his 
electronic  devices?  Sweets 
have  run  out:  Expo  can  point 


out  the  need  for  a  collective 
examination  of  conscience. 
It  becomes  painfully  clear 
that  answers  lie  only  in  a 
world  outside  the  exhibition. 
So,  the  party  will  soon  be 
over.  Some  will  sober  some 
drunk.  And 
..  .the  world  moves 
In  appentency,  on  its 

metalled  ways 
Of  time  past  and  time 

future. 

T.  S.  Eliot 
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CENTRAL  BILLIARDS 


290  COLLEGE  ST. 


16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90/  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 


DEPT.  OF  GEOLOGY  FILM 

1  P.  M.  ROOM  128  MINING  BUG. 
TODAY:  Helicopter  over  Canada 

Oct  27:  Focus  on  Oil,  Spruce  Bog 

Nov.  3rd:  Searching  Men,  Riches  of  the  Earth 

Nov.  10th:  Crystallos,  Memory  Devices 

Bring  your  lunch 


To  prepare  for  our 
November  move  to  the 
shopping  concourse  of  the 
Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
we  are  now  selling  our 
fine  quality  men's  wear 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

This  special  October  sale 
features  a  wide  variety  of 
name  brand  shirts,  slacks, 
jackets  and  other  items  at 
far  below  their  usual  prices. 

Our  superior  custom  tailored 
clothes  are  also  at  special, 
low  'moving  sale'  prices. 

It's  your  chance  to  get  fall 
and  winter  clothing  at  great 
savings. 

Come  and  see  us  soon. 


the  sale  of 


is  still  on 
at 

Warren  Evans 
custom  shop 

354  YONGE  ST. 

the  west  side,  below  Cerrard. 


Quebec  Soul  on  Film 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

Last  year,  after  no  Cana- 
dian films  were  awarded  a 
Grand  Prize  at  the  Montreal 
Film  Festival  because  "none 
reached  the  standard  set  bv 
Canadian  film  in  the  pasf  , 
film-maker-critic  Jean-Pier- 
re Lefebvre  wrote  that  the 
next  step  would  be  to  have 
no  prize  awarded  because 
the  films  were  too  good.  As 
he  exultantly  said  this  year, 
"I  never  believed  it  would 
almost  happen  a  year  later!" 

It  almost  did.  As  it  was, 
Lefebvre  himself  shared  the 
Grand  Prize  for  his  film  II 
Faut  Pas  Mourir  Pour  Ca 
with  Alan  King's  Warren- 
dale. 

Lefebvre  claims  that  Ca- 
nadian film  is  French-Cana- 
dian; he  feels  almost  sorry 
for  Canadian  directors  like 
Don  Owen  who  make  sud- 
den successes  in  the  United 
States.  "This  means  that 
necessarily  Canadian  f i  i 
become  more  American"  he 
says.  "I  was  in  Toronto  this 
summer  and  sa  v  some  of 


NEEDED:  ALL  INTERESTED  PEOPLE  FOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITS  COMMITTEE 

OPEN  MEETING:  MONDAY  OCT.  23,  5  P.M. 

IN  ROOM  592  SIDNEY  SMITH 


8 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE  PRESENTS 

THE  SP  ASM  IKS 

SAT.,  OCT.  21    -    8:30  p.m.  - 12  a.m. 

Guys  $1.25    -    Girls  75c    -    Couples  $1.75 


the  Toronto  Underground 
films.  They're  all  just  like 
the  New  York  Underground: 
That  made  me  very  sad  . .  . 
partly  because  I  don't  like 
the  New  York  Underground, 
md  partly  because  I  think 
it's  a  shame  to  see  Toronto 
following  New  York  so 
closely." 

Lefebvre  himself  isn't  fol- 
lowing anyone.  He  is  often 
compared  with  Godard,  : 
certainly  has  Godard's  flip- 
pancy and  low  budget  — 
but  in  contrast  with  him, 
is  slow  and  deliberate,  never 
improvises,  and  rarely  uses 
words  the  way  Godard  does. 

His  prize-winning  film, 
II  Faut  Pas  Mourir  Pour  Ca 
has  a  deliberation  and  an 
underlying  seriousness  that 
in  retrospect  made  me  think 
more  of  Bergman's  Persona 
than  any  other  film  I  have 
seen,  although  the  subject 
is  very  different. 

11  Faut  Pas  Mourir  (which 
will  soon  be  distributed  tu 
English  audiences  by  Film 
Canada)  deals  with  an  eccen- 
tric, delightful  young  man  — 
who,  in  ope  day,  has  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  large  inhe- 
ritance, the  death  of  his 
Mother  and  the  departure; 
of  a  girl  he  loves.  The  young 
man,  whose  life-style  is  si- 
milar to  the  mad  antics  of 
Morgan,  has  to  come  to 
grips  with  himself  in  the 
context  of  sanity. 

As  Lefebvre  admits,  the 
film  can  be  seen  as  a  symbo- 
lic picture  of  the  new  Que- 
bec: strange,  eccentric  and 
endearing,  yet  now  forced  10 
come  to  grips  with  serious 
problems. 

This  theme  of  confused 
youth  is  one  that  has  been 
a  theme  in  many  of  the  most 
outstanding  recent  Quebec 
films.  Claude  Jutra's  A  Tout 
Prendre  is  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  is  not  ma- 
ture enough  to  handle  the 
serious  responsibilities  of  a 
love  affair,    and  opts  out 
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when  the  girl  becomes  p;e<i- 
nant.  Gilles  Groulx's  film 
Le  Chat  Dans  le  Sac  studies 
the  love  affair  of  a  young 
revolutionary  leftist  and  h;s 
English  girl  friend. 

Pierre  Perrault,  whose 
film  Le  Regne  du  Jour  was 
also  shown  at  this  year's 
festival  (and  which  wot)  a 
prize  at  Cannes)  has  made 
a  trilogy  of  films  about  life 
at  He  aux  Coudres.  The 
first,  Pour  La  Suite  du  Mon- 
de (from  which  the  pnoto 
above  was  taken),  showed 
the  old  folk  tradition  of 
using  sapling  rods  to  build 
a  trap  to  catch  dolphins  in 
the  St.  Lawrence;  Le  Regne 
du  Jour  follows  Alexis  and 
Marie  Tremblay,  a  central 
and  senior  couple  in  the. 
first  film,  as  they  voyage  to 
France  to  the  country  of 
their  ancestors. 

Both  films  present  a  lov- 
ing poetic  vision  of  what 
people  mean  by  Frencn- 
Canadian  Heritage.  The  wis- 
dom, and  the  love  that 
emerges  from  the  films  of 
these  simple  people  and 
their  traditions  is  deeply 
moving.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
most  emotional  moments 
I've  ever  experienced  in  a 
theatre  was  when  old,  wise 
and  beautiful  Marie  Trem- 
blay stepped  firmly  onto  the 
Expo  Theatre  stage  to  take 
a  bow  with  Pierre  Perrault. 

Lefebvre  and  Perrault  are 
both  former  writers  (Per- 
rault is  a  Governor-General's 
Prize-winning  poet);  they 
have  both  turned  to  film  to 
express  their  vision  of  the 
French-Canadian  heritage  of 
dilemma  and  tradition.  Le- 
febvre has  taken  a  very  dif- 
ferent direction  from  cine- 
ma-verite;  Perrault  has  used 
cinema-verite  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  mere  documen- 
tary. 

In  films  like  these,  French- 
Canadian  film-makers  are 
making  striking  and  beauti- 
ful statements  about  French- 
Canadian  life.  However  the 
films  that  are  being  produc- 
ed are  much  more  than  mere 
statements.  They  are  superb 
films. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEBATE 

An  Analysis  By  Bonnie  Campbell 


Over  the  past  weeks  the 
constitutional  debate  in  Que- 
bec has  moved  more  rapid- 
ly and  heatedly  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  quite  distinguis- 
hable in  tone  and  character 
from'  the  discussions  which 
preceded  it. 

Constitutional  debates  in 
Quebec  earlier  this  century 
generally  expressed  a  defen- 
sive attitude.  They  took  the 
form  of  self-interrogation 
and  electoral  protest.  The 
change  came  about  with  the 
realization  several  decades 
ago  that  traditional  and  ru- 
ral Quebec,  with  its  agricul- 
turally-based economy  was 
ill-prepared  for  the  challen- 
ges of  the  twentieth  century. 
Simultaneously,  it  was  realiz- 
ed how  ineffectual  were  the 
methods  on  which  Quebec 
relied  to  ensure  the  histori- 
cal French  place  in  North 
America. 

The  French-Canadian  who 
had  always  thought  of  him- 
self as  a  member  of  a  rather 
unique  cultural  minority  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  he 
retained  very  little  in  com- 
mon with  his  French-Cana- 
dian ancestors.  Rather  he  had 
much  in  common  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Toronto  and 
Denver,  and  the  220  million 
people  who  surrounded  him 
and  with  whom  he  shared 
the  same  values  and  com- 
mercial products. 

It  was  natural  that  this 
awakening  to  what  the 
French-Canadian  was  becom- 
ing should  lead  to  a  reasses- 
ment  of  the  structures  with- 
in which  he  had  to  flourish 
or  disappear.  Translated  into 
constitutional  terms  this 
reassesment  changed  the  tone 
of  the  debate.  After  what  may 
be  called  the  renaissance  of 
I960,  the  concern  for  survi- 
val was  re-directed  by  the 
quiet  revolution  to  an  atti- 
tude of  dynamic  affirmation. 

The  desire  to  see  the  place 
of  the  French  culture  gua- 
ranteed in  North  America 
has  been  expressed  through 
demands  for  greater  auto- 
nomy. 


tie-rial  committee.  Through 
gross  oversimplification,  this 
English  newspaper  could  see 
little  difference  between  the 
Gerin  Lajoie  report  which 
rejects  separatism  and  the 
proposal  of  M.  Levesque.  As 
Mr.  Ryan  points  out,  these 
statements  indicate  an  ex- 
tremely crude  interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  debate 
which  has  gone  in  in  Quebec 
since  the  summer. 

The  English  language  press 
has  not  contributed  to  pu- 
blic understanding,  but  has 
been  satisfied,  in  general, 
with  presenting  a  highly  sim- 
plified and  sensationalist  in- 
terpretation of  events  in 
French  Canada. 

Twentieth  century  techno- 
logy in  the  field  of  radio  and 
telecommunications  has,  as 
Marcel  Masse,  a  Quebec  Mi- 
nister recently  pointed  out, 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  uni- 
fying the  world.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Quebec  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  M.  Mas- 
se is  acutely  aware  of  his 
province's  reliance  on  mo- 
dern means  of  exchange  for 
linguistic  and  cultural  rea- 
sons: "Quebec  cannot  remain 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
French-speaking  world."  On 
Oct.  9.  1967  in  a  simplistic 
and  categorical  way,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  reported  M. 
Masse's  speech  under  the 
suggestive  heading,  "Quebec 
urged  to  join  world." 

CLAUDE  RYAN 


STATUS  QUO? 

The  reaction  of  most  of 
English  Canada  in  the  face, 
of  the  constitutional  debate 
has  been  to  cling  to  the  'sta- 
tus quo-  in  the  hope  that  the 
storm  will  pass.  The  events 
of  the  past  summer  have 
made  it  practically  impos- 
sible not  to  give  recognition 
which  is  long  overdue  to  the 
debate  over  Quebec.  How- 
ever English  Canada's  at- 
tempt to  understand  recent 
developments  has  amounted 
to  little  more  than  classify- 
ing various  proposals  as  se- 
paratist or  anti-separatist. 

Claude  Ryan,  in  an  edito- 
rial in  Le  Devoir,  Oct.  13, 
1967  points  with  regret  to 
the  fact  that  the  Toronto 
Star  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Quebec  Li- 
beral party  resolution  and 
the  report  from  the  constitu- 
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At  the  risk  of  reiterating 
what  has  become  obvious, 
it  is  pethaps  worth  mention- 
ing certain  premises  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  consti- 
tutional debate.  Much  of 
the  material  that  follows  ap- 
peared in  an  article  by 
Claude  Ryan  entitled  "Que- 
bec in  the  Canada  of  To- 
morrow" in  a  supplement  to 
Le  Devoir,  June  30,  1967. 

The  British  North  America 
Act  has  proven  its  worth  by 
its  survival  over  the  last 
century;  it  has  permitted  Ca- 
nada to  enjoy  a  century  of 
realtive  peace  and  conside- 
rable progress.  However  in 
order  to  be  relevant,  consti- 
tutions ought  to  be  docu- 
ments which  the  people  may 
identify,  which  express  their 
aspirations  and  engender 
spontaneous  loyalty  and  res- 
pect. As  far  as  the  French 
Canadian  population  of  Que- 
bec is  concerned  the  B.NA. 
Act  no  longer  fulfills  these 
requirements.  Moreover  the 
constitution  contains  such 
weaknesses  and  ambiguities 
as  to  make  it  ineffectual. 
Revision  is  necessary  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Where  it  refers  to  the 
division  of  powers,  the  pre- 
sent text  is  ambiguous.  It 
says  nothing  of  activities 
which  did  not  exist  in  1867. 

2.  By  its  tone,  the  present 
text  reflects  the  colonial  pe- 
riod in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  is  full  of  references 
to  the  British  Empire  and 
other  entities  which  have  no 
meaning  today. 

3.  The  present  text  con 
tains  no  provision  for  consti 


tutional  amendment  and  no 
satisfactory  mechanism  for 
arbitrating  constitutional  di- 
sputes. 

4.  The  present  text  does 
not  lend  itself  to  harmoniz- 
ing English-Canadian  nalio- 
nalism,  (which  tends  to  po- 
larize around  a  desire  for  a 
strong  central  government) 
with  French-Canadian  natio- 
nalism, which  without  wish- 
ing to  be  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  Canada,  will  at  least 
in  the  near  future,  be  more 
Quebec-oriented.  The  result 
is  tension  between  the  two 
'isms'  mixed  with  confron- 
tations and  never-ending 
quarrels  over  procedure  and 
laws.  All  of  this  impedes  ac- 
tion. 

5.  The  fundamental  inten- 
tion of  the  text  has  remain- 
ed ambiguous.  Did  the  Fath- 
ers of  Confederation  wish  to 
create  a  true  association  bet- 
ween two  peoples  who  were 
considered  equal  at  the  out- 
set? Or  did  they  think  of 
creating  a  "new  nation" 
which  would  permit  no  more 
than  the  continuance,  W'thin 
a  territory  called  Quebec,  of 
certain  religious,  cultural 
and  linguistic  particularities. 
Neither  the  B.N.A.  Act  nor 
history  holds  the  answer.  The 
historian  Creighton  has  flat- 
ly contradicted  anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  problem  has 
been  resolved.  The  Angio- 
Canadian  history  specialist 
on  Confederation  has  rivals 
in  Quebec  who  have  reached 
similar  conclusions  to  his  but 
by  very  different  routes. 

NEW  CONSTITUTION 

These  are  matters  which 
cannot  be  corrected  by  mi- 
nor alterations.  The  docu- 
ment as  a  whole  and  the  ge- 
neral inspiration  of  the  text 
must  form  the  basis  of  a 
new  constitution. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the 
constitutional  debate,  no  one 
expects  it  to  come  without 
prolonged  negotiation.  A  re- 
newed  Canadian  system 
must  be  the  product  of  vi- 
gorous and  informed  debate. 
Before   considering  certain 
principles  and  proposals 
which  are  central  to  discus- 
sion, it  would  be  well  to  cla- 
irfy  one  important  point.  If 
one  sets  aside  for  a  moment 
the  connotations  which  the 
phrase  "special  status"  has 
now  taken  on,  one  must  re- 
cognize that  the  term  in  it- 
self does  not  entail  anything 
that  is  really  new.  The  germ 
of  the  idea  exists  in  the  B. 
N.A.  Act  not  only  in  so  far 
as  Quebec  is  concerned  but 
also  as  far  as  other  provinces 
are  concerned.  One  must  re- 
cognize that  special  status 
does  not  imply  privileges  or 
special  favour  as  one  is  too 
easily   led   to   believe,  but 
rather  it  entails  realistic  re- 
cognition of  diversities  which 
are  so  pronounced  that  they 
are  incompatible  with  a  sy- 
stem which  aims  at  unifor- 
mity. 

The  following  discussion 
of  Ryan's  proposals  as  to 
Quebec's  place  in  a  Canadian 
federal  system  may  be  clas- 


sified as  forming  particular 
or  special  status.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  do  so  for 
such  terminology  is  quite  se- 
condary to  any  attempt  to 
present  proposals  for  even- 
tual revision. 

"In  the  preamble  of  a  new 
constitution  one  would  have 
to  state  clearly  that  Canadian 
political  society  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  cultural 
duality.  If  this  duality  is  to 
become  meaningful,  special 
responsibility  for  the  'dis- 
tinct society'  will  fall  on  the 
government  of  Quebec. 
Means  must  also  be  found  to 
write  into  the  constitutional 
text  that  major  observation 
of  the  Dunton-Laurendeau 
Commission  —  that  is,  that 
there  exists  in  Canada  two 
'distinct  societies'  one  of 
which  is  mainly  centered  in 
Quebec.  Cultural  duality  in 
Canada  is  a  noble  ideal  wor- 
thy of  the  most  generous  ef- 
forts. However,  if  Quebec 
is  not  made  the  focal  point 
of  our  second  culture  there 
is  no  chance  of  achieving 
this  ideal.  History  has  pro- 
ven this  amply." 

WIDER  LATITUDE 

Without  in  any  way  alter- 
ing the  powers  exercised  by 
the  federal  government  by 
virtue  of  Section  91,  it  would 
be  well  to  add  certain  pre: 
cise  clauses  which  would 
give  wider  latitude  to  the 
powers  Quebec  already  exer- 
cises. Social  and  cultural 
considerations  call  for  the 
possibiilty  of  delegation  of 
power  in  sectors  such  as  the 
placement  of  labour,  agricul- 
tural credit,  detention,  reha- 
bilitation work  for  delin- 
quents and  police  services. 

Particularly  in  the  field  of 
social  security,  Quebec  could 
offer  its  citizens  a  whole 
scheme  of  services  which 
could  differ  appreciably 
from  national  schemes  in  the 
methods  of  implementation 
but  would  be  of  a  standard 
equivalent  to  those  available 
throughout  the  rest  of  Ca- 
nada. 

In  other  matters  of  a  so- 
cial or  cultural  nature  not 
assigned  exclusively  to  one 
or  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  1867  there  must  be 
the  possibility  of  either  na- 
tional solutions  of  the  right 
of  Quebec  to  declare  its  pre- 
rogatives and,  as  a  result, 
withdraw  from  federal  pro- 
grams in  exchange  for  fiscal 
compensation.  The  follow- 
ing matters  might  be  includ- 
ed: 


ditionally  fallen  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government,  certain  legal  in- 
terpretations have  led  to  a 
rigidity  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  realities  of  1967. 
The  maintenance  of  the 
French  culture  in  North  Am- 
erica implies  an  interest  in 
immigration  policy.  In  the 
past  the  English-speaking 
provinces  have  seen  their  in- 
terests in  the  fields  of  im- 
migration carried  out  by  the 
federal  government.  Is  it  not 
natural  that  recent  concern 
for  the  French  language  in 
Quebec  should  result  in  a 
share  of  immigration  policy 
to  the  extent  that  an  English 
province  participates  in  se- 
lectivity as  is  the  case  of 
Ontario  House  in  Louden? 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Mention  has  been  made 
earlier  of  communications 
and  broadcasting  which  are 
also  fields  which  in  1967  can- 
not realistically  be  consider- 
ed as  exclusively  federal. 

In  certain  areas  the  British 
North  America  Act  must 
frankly  be  altered.  Substitu- 
tions must  be  made  for  ar- 
ticles which  have  become  ob- 
solete or  ambiguous  so  that 
the  new  terms  take  Quebec's 
particular  position  into  ac- 
count. In  this  respect,  here 
are  some  examples: 

"I.  Jurisdiction  should  be 
given  to  Quebec  over  mat- 
ters such  as  marriage  and 
divorce  which  are  intimate- 
ly connected  with  properly 
and  civil  rights. 


1)  housing; 

2)  loans  and  bursaries  to 
students; 

3)  regional  and  urban  de- 
velopment; 

4)  scientific  research  in  the 
universities.  These  provi- 
sions would  enable  Quebec 
to  take  into  account  diffe- 
rences in  the  level  of  emplo- 
yment, education  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

In  sectors  which  have  tra- 


"2.  The  organization  of  the 
courts  should  be  revised  so 
as  to  encourage  more  uni- 
form development  of  Civil 
Law  and  to  g:ve  Quebec  more 
clearly  defined  guarantees  m 
matters  ot  arbitration,  par- 
ticularly those  concerning 
constitutional  questions 

"3.  Quebec's  right  to  have 
its  own  language  policy 
should  be  moie  clearly  esta- 
blished in  the  same  way  as 
exists  in  the  orher  provinces. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
advocate  unilingualism,  a 
concept  to  which  we  do  not 
personally  subscribe.  W  e 
will,  however,  use  all  our 
energy  to  protest  against  a 
constitution  which  entrusts 
French-language  right  to  the 
other  provinces,  but  shack- 
les Quebec  with  English-lan- 
guage guarantees. 

"4.  In  the  present  consti- 
tution, the  central  govern- 
ment possesses  several  very 
general  powers,  notably:  ta- 
xation, the  right  to  make 
laws  for  peace,  order  and 
good  government  in  Canada, 
the  power  to  act  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  the  resi- 
dual power.  To  avoid  the 
conflicts  which  have  arisen 
in  the  past,  a  new  constitu- 
tion must  define  more  rigid- 
ly the  contents  and  the  exact 
limits  of  these  general  po- 
wers. It  should  also  be  spe- 
cified that  Quebec  has  the 
power  to  disassociate  itself" 
without  being  penalized  by 

(continued  on  R-15) 


In  our  six  month  love  affair  with  Expo,  we  have 
tended  to  look  closelv  but  not  too  deeply  at  Expo,  and 
the  stilt-real  urban  problems  in  Montreal-  To  get  a  less 
dazzled  view  of  the  panorama  of  Expo  end  Montreal, 
"The  Review"  asked  three  students  to  write  their  im- 
pressions. Gcorgina  Steinsky,  a  fourth  year  student  at 
St  Michael's  College,  is  working  at  the  Man  and  His 
Community  Pavilion.  David  Ticol,  a  fourth  year  stu- 
dent at  McGill,  spent  part  of  the  summer  working  for 
the  Expo  Corporation,  doing  audio-visual  studies. 
Arthur  Leader,  in  third  year  at  University  College,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  Conference  in  Mont  Gabriel  on 
urban  planning.  — Ed. 


EXPO 


THE  MYTH 


By  GEORGINA  STEINSKY 

"Hey  friend,  say  friend 
come  on  over,  come....  see 
smiling  faces,"  stamp,  shake 
and  sing  out  the  vocalists 
in  one  of  the  many  sets  of 
lyrics  that  siren-like  have 
tempted  the  won  J  to  the 
enchanted  fairground  in 
Montreal.  The  children  of 
this  earth  have  heded 
the  call:  with  eyes  a-gogg'e 
and  guidebooks  ajar  they 
have  streamed  on  in  un- 
organized processions  to  be- 
hold the  wonders  of  Jean 
Drapeau's  alter  ago.  Five 
and  a  half  months  and  fortv- 
five  million  visitors  later, 
has  Expo  said  anything 
worthwhile  about  la  Terre 
des  Hommes?  Or,  have  the 
public  relations  men,  like 
solicitous  mothers,  duped  us 
with  lollipops  and  ice  creun 
at  Canada's  birthday  party, 
so  that  we  can  forget  life 
outside  the  entrance  gates? 

Goodies  abound.  You  need 
only  ride  the  Expo  Express 
to  la  Ronde  amusement  area 
where  gigantic  toys  like  the 
Gyrotron  whirl  you  a  fanta- 
stic journeys,  or  the  arti- 
ficially constructed  Quebec 
habitant  village  and  Fort 
Edmonton  provide  gaudy, 
giddy  outlets  from  a  tedious 
existence.  In  another  sense, 
the  national  pavilions  — 
which  collectively  take  up 
the  largest  exhibit  area  — 
are  also  part  of  the  super- 
ficial party  atmosphere. 

Most  have  put  on  their 
best  clothes  and  are  dis- 
playing them  with  varying 
degrees  of  finesse  and  ima- 
gination. If  the  latent  vio- 
lence of  the  movie  sound- 
track in  the  American  pa- 
vilion is  overlooked,  the 
United  States  emerges  as  a 
country  that  is  a  gre^t  big 
ball  of  fun  with  dolls,  hat*, 
pop  art,  movie  stars  and 
space  capsules  coalescing 
into  the  unshattered  dream 
of  American  innocence. 

For  Russia,  machines  arc 
playthings,  and  if  the  layman 
gets  tired  of  their  incom- 
prehensible technicalities, 
there  are  always  Russian  co- 
loured televisions  to  distract 
him  with  cartoons. 

And  so  the  fun  goes  on, 
as  each  country  bewitches 
and  baffles  with  its  cultural 
masterpieces,  its  industrial 
achievements,  its  plans  for 
the  future.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  talk  of  poverty,  fa- 
mine, ignorance,  and  intei- 
national  hostilities.  At  Expo 
statesmen  make  pledges  of 
fraternity  at  national  day 
ceremonies  as  white  dovci 
circle  gracefully  to  the 
echoes  of  a  21-gun  salute. 
Didn't  L.B.J,  say  he  was 
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"dad  to  be  here"?  This  is 
the  cake  of  good  hope.  Take 
a  bite. 

However,  there's  subtler 
sugar  in  the  air.  It  is  ines- 
capable. It  is  the  essence  ot 
the  fair's  physical  being,  and 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  tne 
creator  of  its  values.  Tech- 
nology, the  machine  and  its 
capabilities,  dominate  the 
society  of  Expo.  Maybe  they 
also  dominate  the  world  out- 
side. Through  images  mov- 
ing to  a  symphonic  melody 
while  being  projected  on 
multi-shaped  screens  Cze- 
choslovakia has  transformed 
the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, chairs,  books,  and 
other  consumer  goods  into 
an  art  form.  Machines  and 
men  are  equated  as  creative 
beings  in  a  masterful  mosaic 
screen  of  the  same  country  s 
pavillion.  At  times,  science 
acquires  a  mystique  that 
seductively  satisfies  and 
plays  upon  the  weary  mind. 
When  lights  twinkle  in  a 
heavenly  manner  and  the 
hushed  voice  of  the  narrator 
recites  the  litany  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  Man  the  Ex- 
plorer's gigantic  model  of 
the  human  cell  metamor- 
phose biology  from  a  ration- 
al, empirical  discipline  into 
a  religious,  mystical  expe- 
rience. Audio-visual  syrup 
can  provide  a  powerful  coat- 
ing for  reality. 

Yet,  boisterous  soires  have 
their  quiet  intervals,  when 
conversation  is  dulled  and 
you're  left  wondering  what 
it  is  all  about  before  tne 
next  triviality  is  uttered.  Ex- 
po too  has  its  reflective  mo- 
ments for  those  who  care  to 
face  them.  The  British,  like 
the  Czechs  have  sensed  the 
dizzying  effects  of  industrial 
advancement.     But,  Great 
Britain's    three  screen  film 
masterpiece  culminates  in  an 
A-bomb  explosion.  Will  th;s 
be  humanity's    fate  when 
with  ever-faster  frenzy  we 
immerse  ourselves  in  value- 
free  progress?  On  large  pos- 
ters in  one  sector  of  Man 
the  Producer,  a  colourtui, 
healthy   regulated  environ- 
ment is  juxtaposed    to  a 
grey,  starving,  sick  one.  The 
questioning    letters:  MAN 
IN  CONTROL?  propose  that 
our  world  can  gain  dimen- 
sion coherence  and  meanu.g 
only  if  humans  learn  to  cope 
with  a  machine-oriented  ci- 
vilization. The  choice  is  left 
to  the  onlooker.  The  invest- 
igation  of   the  twentieth 
century  technological,  scien- 
tific situation  is  all-pervasi- 
ve in  the  theme  pavilion  Man 
in  the   Community.  Theie, 
movement  light  and  sound 
bombard  the  visitor's  con- 
sciousness and  entrap  him 
in  a  microcosm  of  his  own 
rapidly    changing  society. 
White  statues  in  black  cages 
(Continued  on  Review  5) 
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By  DAVID  T 


In  the  beginning  Mayor  Drapeau  gath- 
ered together  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence  and  created  Expo.  And  so 
it  was  than  Man  gave  birth  to  his  World, 
a  new  universe  of  pride  and  glory  in 
human  accomplishment,  a  mystification 
of  the  products  of  human  intellect  and 
industry,  and  an  insecure  questioning  of 
human  mastery  over  the  environment, 
"Did  it  cost  too  much?" 

The  Labyrinth  is  supposedly  one  of  the 
pinnacles  and  focuses  of  the  Expo 
achievement.  The  Official  Guide  touts  it 
as  "an  interpretation  and  a  consumation 
of  Expo's  unique  Theme  program".  In- 
teresting, this,  for  in  both  method  and 
meaning,  the  Labyrinth  makes  a  state- 
ment which,  despite  the  fancy  machinery, 
is  hopelessly  archaic.  As  the  commentator 
says  at  the  beginning,  "This  is  a  Laby- 
rinth in  modern  dress"  —  in  fact,  it  is  a 
dressed-up  version  of  an  outdated  Wel- 
tanschauung. , 

Labyrinth,  as  we  all  know,  is  based 
(more  loosely  than  meets  the  eye)  on  the 
story  of  Theseus  (Man)  and  the  Minotaur 
(the  monster  within).  The  visitor  is  sub- 
jected to  a  wait  of  four  hours  followed 
by  a  45-minute  procession  through  three 
chambers.  The  first  contains  two  large 
70  mm.  screens,  one  standing  vertically 
on  a  wall,  and  the  other  lying  like  an 
Olympic  pool  on  the  floor.  The  second 
chamber  consists  of  a  sound  and  light 
show  in  which  tiny  coloured  bulbs  are 
infinitely  reflected  by  mirrors.  The  third 
contains  a  five  screen  cross  viewed  from 
normal  type  seats. 

The  films  in  the  first  chamber  present 
birth,  youthful  optimism,  horror,  and  dis- 
illusion. A  commentator  peps  up  the 
story  occasionally  with  such  meaningful 
commentary  as  "One  day  you  are  con- 
fronted by  your  mortality." 

The  story  proceeds  through  the  pre- 
sentation of  various  images  such  as  a 
rushing  train,  a  baby,  the  Lovin'  Spoon- 
ful, and  an  auto  accident. 

The  light  show"  in  the  second  chamber 
is  timed  to  music  which  sounds  like  a 
played  out  Sgt.  Pepper.  It  begins  with 
chirps  and  bow-wows  and  ends  with  a 
weak  crescendo  similar,  in  style  only,  to 
the  mind  explosion  of  A  Day  in  the  Life. 
This,  one  imagines,  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce a  mystical  vision  of  death. 

In  the  third  chamber,  multiple  images 
explore  the  relentless  caravan  of  carry- 
ing on,  poverty,  and  finally  the  descent 
into  the  primitive:  the  ritual  crocodile 
hunt  and  introspective  self-confrontation 
of  a  western  lady  washing  her  face  be- 
fore a  mirror.  Light  breaks  and  we  re- 
turn to  community  and  celebration 
around  the  world.  Death  ("Just  when  you 
think  you  have  it  all  .  .  .")  and  old  age 
reappear  and  the  cycle  begins  anew.  We 
know  now  that  it  is  a  cycle  and  as  the 
film  ends  we  all  go  down  to  the  seashore 
to  peace. 

Technically,  the  Labyrinth  is  of  sur- 
prisingly little  interest  when  compared 
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the  British,  Ontario,  or  even  the  CP- 
ninco  film  exhibits.  The  first  theatre 
i  spectacular  show  relying  almost  en- 
:ly  on  the  most  elementary  cinerama 
liniques.  The  horizontal  bottom 
een  is  a  waste.  Its  interplay  with  the 
ticSl  screen  is  rare  and  unimaginative, 
en  used,  it  seldom  contributes  to  eco- 
ny  of  statement.  The  only  significant 
spective  thrown  out  by  the  screen  is 
t  a  tall  man  falls  over  an  equally  long 
dow;  but  the  point  is  almost  missed, 
he  light  show  in  the  second  chamber 
quite  uninspiring.  The  music  is  too 
t,  the  lighting  too  delicate.  It  is  like 
nding  inside  a  tinselly  plastic  Christ- 
s  tree.  Compare  it  to  the  Xenakis 
ytope,  the  centrepiece  of  the  French 
ilion. 

'he  third  chamber  is  technically  far 
re  interesting  than  the  first  two,  al 
st  living  up  to  its  five-screen  experi- 
nt.  Visual  juxtapositions  and  selective 
of  fewer  than  all  five  screens  are  pre- 
ted  imaginatively  and  economically, 
lough  conservatively  in  comparison 
h  ^the  underpublicized  three-screen 
sterpiece  in  the  British  pavilion. 

Tie  statement  made  by  the  Labyrinth 
res  even  more  to  be  desired  than  its 
hniques.  No  one  is  seen  in  the  agony 
confronting  the  monster  within:  we 

an  aggressive  act  (the  killing  of  the 
codile),  which  in  more  an  expression 
frustration  than  self-  awareness.  As  for 

lady  examining  herself  in  the  mirror, 
haps  the  ambiguity  of  what  she  may  be 
nking  is  part  of  the  statement,  the  La- 
'inth  seeking  to  express  a  wealth  of  as- 
iations  in  one  sweep  of  the  celluloid; 
I  perhaps  this  in  an  excuse  for  not  ex- 
'ssing  self-  confrontation  in  all  its  grue- 
ne  and  subtle  detail.  It  seemed  to  me 
en  the  sunshine  broke  through  that  I 
1  missed  something  (even  after  several 
wings). 

'upmost  important,  the  Labyrinth  is  a 
nireligious  statement  which  has  little 
svance  to  the  modern  world.  It  may  be 
e  that  man  seeks  an  ideal  Nirvana-pe- 
'■■  It  may  be  true  that  only  after  con- 
nting  himself  can  man  truly  face  the 
rid.  But  the  big  lie  of  Labyrinth  is  the 
ifidence  that  life  is  a  constant  series 
'ycles,  with  beginnings,  middles,  and 
•s.  It  is  the  collapse  of  this  complete 
ise  of  the  world  which  is  the  essence 
the  modern  consciousness. 
>ignificantly,  all  the  scenes  in  the  third 
imber  which  express  the  sense  of  peace 
'he  end  of  the  cycle  take  place  in  rural, 
ditional  societies.  For  the  urban  civi- 
'tion,  to  live  is  not  to  be  at  peace  with 
world  but  to  recognize  that  man  is  at 
r  with  a  psychic  monster  made  of 
c^ilver. 

loman  Kroiter,  one  of  the  creators  of 
>yrinth,  has  compared  the  aim  of  art 
'he  aim  of  religion.  Is  the  highest  gift 
m  the  Theme  Division  to  the  people  an 
ate? 


By  ARTHUR  LEADER 

How  is  it  that  a  city  that 
is  the  site  of  Expo  67  and 
contains  such  architectural 
gems  as  Place  Ville  Marie 
and  Place  Bonaventure  can 
fail  so  miserably  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  pleasant  urban  en- 
vironment? 

Why  is  a  civic  government 
that  could  foresee  and  did 
prepare  for  many  of  the  pro- 
blem's of  a  world's  fail  is 
paralysed  at  a  time  wheti  the 
housing  needs  of  its  citizens 
are  the  most  critical  in  Ca- 
nada? 

Why  is  it  a  civic  government 
country's  worst  slums  are 
located  within  fifteen  min- 
utes' walking  distance  from 
Expo? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  some 
of  the  most  creative  minds 
in  Quebec  have  devoted  too 
much  of  their  thoughts  to 
the  rather  esoteric  question 
of  constitutionalism  rather 
than  the  concrete  and  press- 
ing needs  of  their  people. 

If  the  recent  ICAP  (Insti- 
tut  Canadien  des  Affaires 
Publiques)  conference  (the 
Quebec  equivalent  of  the 
Couchiching  Conference)  is 
an  example  of  the  politician's 
or  policy-maker's  concept  of 
the  city,  then  it  appears  that 
Quebeckers  will  have  a  long 
wait  before  the  ideal  city  is 
even  planned,  let  alone 
achieved. 

At  the  conference,  several 
facts  became  apparent  and 
these  were  later  borne  out 
by  my  tour  of  some  of  the 
depressed  areas  of  Montreal. 

First,  there  is  the  desper- 
ate need  of  housing  -  of  any 
quality  -  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. Walking  through  the 
Pointe  St.-Charles  district, 
you  see  row  upon  row  of 
houses  (some  in  good  condi- 
tion) boarded  and  marked 
in  French,  "expropriated." 
Some  houses  have  remained 
this  way  for  up  to  six 
months,  while  fanrlies  seek 
charity  shelters.  Government 
remuneration  for  the  lost 
homes  is  small.  Too  small 
for  most  in  this  working  — 
class  district  to  buv  else- 
where without  suffering  a  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

In  some  instances,  rows  of 
houses  have  been  demolish- 
ed (to  make  way  for  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway)  and  the  space  left 
for  two  years  or  more. 

This  needlessly  premature 
and  often  ill-considered  who- 


THE  URBAN  REALITY 


Iesale  destruction  of  half- 
blocks  throughout  the  area 
must  largely  be  attributed 
to  poor  planning  on  the  part 
of  civic  officials. 

For  those  that  manage  to 
survive  demolition,  there  is 
the  question  of  whether  to 
remain  amidst  the  rubble, 
the  industrial  wastes  and  the 
dirt  of  the  area.  The  result 
of  neglect  over  the  years,  the 
degeneration  of  the  area 
doesn't  concern  Montreal  of- 
ficials, residents  or  visitors. 
It  is  just  ignored. 

Tenants  are  not  encourag- 
ed to  repair  their  dwellings, 
although  some  manage  to  do 
so. 

Second,  is  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  va- 
rious levels  of  government, 
the  experts  and  the  people 
involved  in  any  public  or 
private  project. 

As  Jacques  Lee,  an  orga- 
nizer for  the  citizens  of  La 
Petite  Bourgogne  told  me, 
"When  the  city  decided  to 
re-dcvelop  this  area  they  be- 
gan by  expropriating  the 
houses  and  then  sent  a  va- 
gue, general  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining what  they  were 
planning  to  do.  We  protest- 
ed and  they  listened  -  for  the 
first  time." 

When  highway  planners 
intended  to  build  a  highway 
through  the  city,  they  natu- 
rally chose  the  area  where 
the  land  was  the  cheapest, 
without  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  (most  of 
whom  were  poor)  or  the  con- 
sequences of  'heir  actions. 

At  the  conference,  plan- 
ners and  psychologists  readi- 
ly admitted  that  they  rarely 
consult  one  anotehr  in  draw- 
ing up  proposals  for  urban 
re-development. 

W:th  over  three  hundred 
municipalities  in  and  around 
metropolitan  Montreal,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  not  much 
is  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
a  unified  approach  to  com- 


mon urban  pianmn£ 


While 


the  municipalities  a'e  the 
creatures  of  the  provincial 
government,  the  Union  Na- 
tional government  is  firmly 
opposed  "to  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  legal  auto- 
nomy of  the  municipalities." 
The  words  are  those  of  Paul 
Dauzois  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  and  acting  Pre- 
mier for  Quebec  at  the  ICAP 
conference. 

Third,  the  concept  of  plan- 
ning is  new  to  the  Quebec 


political  scene.  Until  the  pre- 
sent, ail  development  has 
been  the  result  of  private  ca- 
pital and  initiative.  That  is 
why  you  can  walk  just  a  few 
short  blocks  from  any  major 
architectural  landmark  in 
downtown  Montreal  into  a_ 
slum  that  will  rival  and  sur- 
pass any  in  Toronto. 

Monti  eal  received  its  first 
taste  of  urban  planning  just 
one  month  ago  when  the  Ser- 
vice d'Urbanisme  presented 
comprehensive  development 
plans  for  the  city's  srowth 
to  the  year  2000  AD. 

The  aim  of  this  $H  mil- 
lion projection  was  merely 
to  demonstrate  to  the  tech- 
nocrats and  people  alike  that 
planning  was  a  meaningful 
and  necessary  step  to  a  more 
complete  city.  According  to 
Mr.  Harry  Lash,  of  the  Ser- 
vice, Montreal  lags  behind 
other  Canadian  cities  in  its 
concept  of  planning  and  this 
plan  if  accepted  in  principle, 
is  merely  a  first  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  more 
meaningful  government  in- 
volvement in  urban  growth. 

And  grow  Montreal  will, 
at  an  alarming  rate.  If  some 
balance  is  to  be  struck  bet- 
ween physical  needs  and 
esthetic  quality,  long  term 


urban  planning  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Despite  the  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  provincial  go- 
vernment's part  to  get  involv- 
ed in  urban  affairs,  it  is  siow- 
ly  being  drawn  into  the  vor- 
tex by  the  demands  of  the 
poor  and  rich  alike  for  a 
more  humane  approach  to 
the  urban  environment. 

Unlike  their  English  coun- 
terparts in  Toronto,  the 
French  planners  and  admini- 
strators have  a  flair  for  the 
tasteful  in  design.  While  To- 
ronto's council  debated  for 
two  hours  and  final!}1  defeat- 
ed a  motion  that  would  have 
replaced  the  city's  garrish 
trash  cans  with  more  plea- 
sant wooden  ones,  the  Mon- 
treal council,  realizing  the 
design  values  of  the  wooden 
ones  passed  the  motion 
in  less  than  two  minutes  of 
discussion. 

At  present,  Montreal,  Trois 
Rivieres  and  Chicoutimi  are 
wrestling  unsuccessfully  and 
only  partially  with  their  ur- 
ban problems.  When  they 
finally  decide  to  do  someth- 
ing about  them,  the  rest  of 
Canada  had  better  watch. 
Gauging  from  reaction  at  the 
ICAF  conference,  that  time 
is  not  too  far  away.  - 


.   .   ■ 
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Privelege:  The  Corporately  -  owned  Soul 


Is  the  nation  in  a  pinch? 
Is  the  state  on  the  verge  of 
cracking  up?  How  can  the 
milk  sop  coalition  govern- 
ment unify  us,  pacify  us, 
vivify  us?  Steve  Shorter, 
pop  idol  of  millions,  is  the 
ultimate  solution.  Just  imag- 
ine what  he  could  do  for 
L.B.J's  campaign  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Peter  Watkins,  in  his  film 
Privelege,  explores  our  al- 
most mystic  world  of  the 
fabricated  image,  and  dis- 
plays the  frightening  poten- 
tials of  its  power. 

Steve  Shorter,  in  fact  a 
very  ordinary  young  man, 
is  worshipped  with  irration- 
al fervour  by  both  young 
and  old  alike.  His  appeal  is 
based  on  an  elaborately  stag- 
ed act,  which  is  calculated 
to  release  the  pent-up  emo- 
tions of  youth,  caused  by 
the  strains  of  living  in  the 
modern  world.  The  sadistic 
brutality  with  which  Steve 
is  treated  in  the  act,  causes 
the  audience  to  respond 
frantically  to  his  pleas  for 
freedom.  The  catharsis  that 
is  produced  is  given  full 
support  by  the  government, 
in  hopes  that  the  process 
will  keep  the  youth  "off  the 
streets  and  out  of  politics." 
The  appeal  of  this  sort  of 


act  is  not  hard  to  grasp,  be- 
cause it  is  not  really  foreign 
to  us.  There  is  a  definite 
connection  between  the  hap- 
penings, staged  today,  that 
emphasize  the  emotional 
responses  from  the  audien- 
ce. What  about  the  pianos, 
cars,  etc.  that  are  destroyed, 
and  the  groups  that  climax 
their  performances  by 
smashing  their  instruments? 

However,  the  government 
soon  realizes  the  vast  poten- 
tial of  power  that  the  idol 
controls.  The  "Steven  Short- 
er Entreprises"  in  alliance 
with  the  government,  first 
employs  this  power  to  save 
the  country  from  economic 
disaster  caused  by  an  over 
abundant  crop  of  apples. 
Every  man,  woman  and 
child  is  urged  by  Steve  on 
the  tely  to  eat  six  apples  a 
day.  (Was  F.D.R.'s  New  Deal 
really  necessary?)  After  re- 
adjusting the  economy.  Steve 
is  called  upon  to  save  the 
Church  from  extinction, 
turn  the  British  youth  from 
their  wayward  paths,  and: 
unite  tbe  country  against 
the  insidious  forces  of  com- 
munism. 

But  how  does  one  man 
control  such  unquestioning 
loyalty?  It  is  not  the  man 
but  the  image.  This  "gilt  ed- 


By  ELIZABETH  MARTIN 

ged  investment"  has  been 
carefully  molded  to  perfect- 
ion, polished  and  packaged 
with  the  same  calculation 
that  goes  into  any  market- 
able product.  He  is  corpor- 
ately owned  body  and  soul 
by  stockholders  and  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  In  order 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
state,  his  image  must  under- 
go a  vast  transformation.  As 
the  image  repents  and  slips 
into  a  mindless  docility,  so 
it  is  hoped,  will  the  adoring 
masses.  The  huge  rally 
which  follows  makes  a  Billy 
Graham  extrazaganza  look 
like  a  hucksters  sideshow  at 
a  country  fair.  "We  Will  Con- 
form!" the  masses  chant  as 
fire  works  explode  and  Steve 
bows  repentent  before  a 
huge  neon  cross.  The  Liber- 
al myth  dies. 

There  apparently  is  only 
one  person  left  in  tbe  world, 
besides  Steve  who  is  aware 
of  the  enormity  of  the  situa- 
tion. Vanessa,  played  by 
Jean  Shrimpton,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  state 
to  paint  Steve's  portrait. 
She  is  the  only  one  who 
seems  to  see  him  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  image. 
It  is  through  her  that  he 
finds  the  strength  to  des- 


De  Broca  Charm 


BY  STEPHEN  KATZ 

The  King  of  Hearts  is  a  zany  fantasy, 
and  probably  Philippe  de  Broca's  best  film 
to  date.  Although  he  uses  many  of  the  same 
comic  devices  found  in  his  earlier  films 
(That  Man  From  Rio  and  Five  Day  Lover), 
he  has  given  us  a  somewhat  more  substan- 
tial film  in  which  the  comedy  is  no  longer 
merely  an  end  in  itself.  It  concerns  the 
adventure  of  a  Scottish  private  (Alan  Bates) 
who  is  sent  to  disconnect  a  bomb  planted 
in  a  deserted  French  Village  by  a  squadron 
of  Germans  retreating  before  the  allies 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  Bates 
is  spotted  by  Germans  as  he  enters  the  town, 
and  forced  to  hide  in  a  lunatic  asylum  where 
the  inmates  assume  he  is  their  long-missin" 
king. 

Before  long  Bates  finds  himself  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  ruler  in  a  village 
inhabited  by  lunatics,  who  have  left  then 
asylum  to  take  the  roles  of  the  absent  vil- 
lagers. They  have  not  heard  of  the  war 
at  all,  but  have  a  carefree,  joyous  society 
based  on  moderate  chaos  and  child-like 
idealism.  There  are  many  scenes  of  delight 
and  unrestrained  idiocy,  such  as  Bates' 
arrival  at  his  coronation,  clutching  a  melon 
in  place  of  an  orb,  and  drawn  in  a  cart 
by  a  white  camel  crowned  with  ostrich 
.plumes;  the  Germans  pursued  by  their  own 
tanks  in  the  hands  of  the  villagers;  the 
mock-bishop  romping  about  the  deserted 
cathedral  in  his  ceremonial  robes. 

Yet  beneath  the  riotous  fun  there  are 
far  more  serious  tones,  and  we  are  never 
allowed  to  forget  the  impending  destruction 
ot  the  never-never  society.  Despite  Bates- 
warnings  that  the  village  may  blow  sky- 
high  at  any  moment,  the  inhabitants  refuse 
to  leave.  "There  is  a  wall  between  us  and 
the  world  outside,"  they  explain  when  Bates 
tries  to  lead  them  to  safety.  Of  course  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Bates  comes 
to  realize  that  they  are  the  only  sane  people 
in  the  world,  and  decides  to  stay  with  them 
even  if  it  means  destruction. 

De  Broca  is  saying  nothing  very  new  in 


this  film,  but  he  brings  to  a  well-known 
and  well-worn  theme,  a  wonderful  freshness 
of  approach.  Lunasy  and  asylums  have  been 
popular  ever  since  Caligari  was  first  screen- 
ed, and  are  found  today  in  works  such  as 
Marat/Sade  and  The  Physicists.  One  has 
only  to  look  to  Bergman's  Persona,  Genet  s 
The  Balcony,  and  the  plays  of  Pinter,  to  find 
people  unable  to  differentiate  between  roles 
they  are  playing  and  reality.  Yet  in  the 
King  of  Hearts,  de  Broca  treats  these  themes, 
not  with  the  grim  horror  we  have  come 
to  expect,  but  with  a  whimsical  detatchment. 
"In  order  to  love  the  world,"  the  mad 
bishop  explains,  "one  must  remove  oneseif 
from  it."  The  lunatics,  if  they  do  not  know 
what  life  is  about,  certainly  know  what  it 
should  be  about.  They  are  happy  in  theii 
madness,  and  even  a  little  proud  of  it.  When, 
in  outburst  of  temper,  Bates  screams  that 
the  day  before  they  were  all  in  a  nuthouse, 
they  reply  cuttingly:  "Yesterday,  you  were 
with  the  'others'." 

The  acting  is  first  rate,  and  the  roles  of 
the  lunatics  (too  numerous  to  mention)  are 
handled  with  great  style  and  an  exaggerated 
manner  that  often  borders  on  caricature 
In  contrast  to  this,  Genevieve  Bujold  (a 
Quebec  actress  whom  we  have  now  lost  to 
France)  manages  to  stand  out  in  her  role 
as  the  tightrope-walker  engaged  to  Bates 
by  carefully  underplaying.  As  for  Alan  Bates' 
himself,  he  is  given  a  rough  time  by  the 
other  actors  who  have  numerous  opportu- 
nities to  act  rings  around  him.  When  he 
yields  to  the  temptation  of  wing  with  them 
he  is  at  his  weakest.  His  scenes  of  restraint 
3re  much  better  although  he  rarely  seems 
at  his  ease.  This  is  probably  because  he 
is  working  under  the  strain  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (French)  and  a  bad  Scottish  accent. 

This  is  a  picture  that  uses  charm  rather 
than  assault  to  make  its  point.  Visuallv  it 
is  superb,  filled  with  colour,  movement 
and  absurd  tableaux  set  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  crumbling  French  town  with 
narrow  cobbled  streets  and  implausible 
Gothic  Architecture. 


troy  the  fantastic  hoax  he  is 
a  part  of. 

It  is  possible  to  criticize 
the  two  leads  for  not  pro- 
jecting strong  characters. 
Where  is  our  sensitive  young 
man  tortured  by  the  enorm- 
ity of  his  role?  Where  is  the 
sensuous,  vibrant  woman 
who  suffers  with  him?  Wat- 
kins  has  a  definite  purpose 
in  portraying  these  two 
characters  in  such  a  low 
key.  He  emphasizes  the  pow- 
er of  the  "corporate  -  sym- 
bol" world  by  making  Steve 
and  Vanessa  little  more  than 
zombies.  Steve  is  so  perfect- 
ly molded  that  there  is  very 
little  left  in  him  to  rebel. 
They  are  in  fact  very  close 
to  being  non-people.  The 
fact  that  the  roles  do  not 
appear  to  be  "acted," 
helps  to  build  a  frightening 
sense  of  realism. 

Was  this  just  another 
good  movie  that  you  can 
walk  out  of  and  forget?  Or 
maybe  you  saw  it  on  the 
eleven  o'clock  news  last 
night.  Watkins  skilful  use  of 
the  documentary  style  crea- 
tes this  impression  of  im- 
mediacy or  spontenaiety. 
Borrowing  the  technique 
from  the  French  cinema  ve- 


rite,  most  of  th  shooting  is 
done  with  the  hand  held 
camera.  Because  of  this,  we 
get  the  impression  that  the 
director  is  not  totally  in 
control  of  each  movement, 
that  the  events  have  not 
been  planned  out  or  staged. 
It  could  easily  be  a  news- 
reel.  The  quickly  paced  cuts 
from  action  scenes  to  can- 
did interviews,  also  helps 
create  the  realism  of  the 
television  documentary. 

You  may  leave  the  theatre 
with  the  feeling  that  you 
have  been  hit  over  the  head 
with  Watkins  sledge  ham- 
mer. Are  his  central  points 
driven  home  too  enthusiast- 
ically? But  then,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  overstate  the  grotes- 
queness  of  extreme  national- 
ism, and  the  frightening  vis- 
ion of  complete  state  con- 
trol? Can  or  should  the  ef- 
fects of  the  state  upon  the 
individual,  whom  it  regards 
merely  as  one  of  its  propa- 
ganda tools  be  under  play- 
ed? I  found  the  film  excel- 
lent in  its  presentation  of 
these  moral  questions.  But, 
of  course,  it's  up  to  the  in- 
dividual taste,  and  judge- 
ment, at  least  for  a  little, 
while. 


Steven  Shorter  (Paul  Jones)  .  .  .  little  more  than  a  zombie. 
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Symbolic  interracial  sex  in  Oh  Dem  Watermelons 


Number  Ten  Downing  Street 

BY  DAVID  ALLEN 

"Nothing  that  goes  on  at  "Number  Ten"  is  what  the} 
thought  when  they  came  here".  That  is  one  of  the  eariy 
statements  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Private  Secretary  and 
it  holds  true. 

The  play,  originally  a  novel  of  William  Clark,  adapted 
by  Ronald  Millar  of  "Robert  and  Elizabeth"  fame,  has  travel- 
led 3,000  miles  to  take  part  in  British  Week  in  Toronto 
"Downing  Street",  after  a  two  week  stay  at  the  O'Keefe, 
returns  to  the  Provinces  in  England  for  a  month  before 
opening  in  London's  West  End. 

The  strength  of  the  play  lies  more  in  the  players  than 
the  script.  The  place  is  Number  Ten  sometime  after  the  next 
general  election.  Zimbadia,  one  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  has 
decided  to  nationalize  its  copper  mines  with,  the  British 
fear,  the  help  of  the  Communist  Chinese.  Zimbadia  wants 
independence,  but  needs  help  to  achieve  it;  she  looks  to  the 
Chinese  because  they  do  not  feel  superior  —  they  too  are 
coloured. 

England,  wishing  to  regain  "her  place  in  the  world", 
must  choose  between  the  use  of  brute  force  or  a  United 
Nations'  settlement.  Unfortunately,  the  squabbling  of  the 
Defence  and  Foreign  Secretaries,  played  by  Michael  Denison 
and  John  Gregson  respectively,  never  created  the  extreme 
tension  I  would  expect  in  such  a  catastrophic  situation.  The 
fault,  I  feel,  is  in  the  writing.  Several  characters,  such  as  the 
American  Ambassador  and  one  of  the  three  private  secre- 
taries, could  be  cut  with  no  effect  on  the  plot. 

But  it's  not  all  bad.  I  could  quote  numerous  lines  that 
leave  one  almost  rolling  with  laughter  To  this  add  an  ac- 
complished set  of  actors,  namely  Alastair  Sim  who  under- 
plays the  Prime  Minister  with  admirable  subtlety,  Dulcie 
Gray,  his  wife  (she  claims:  "The  mess  the  world  is  in  is  not 
my  husband's  fault,  but  the  Americans'.")  and  Tom  Chatto, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  would  rather  remain 
at  a  meeting  than  go  home  to  his  wife. 

The  direction  is  well  handled  by  David  Scase,  and  his 
use  of  two  television  sets  which  actually  work  on  stage  for 
all  to  see  is  intriguing,  yet  gimicky.  The  sets,  including  the 
false  proscenium  which  makes  everything  more  intimate, 
are  superb. 

'Only  the  British'  can  create  such  a  wonderful  evening 
of  theatre.  The  show  plays  until  October  28  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all. 


Underground  Film 

BY  CARL  LAUPPE 


This  Saturday  evening  at 
11:30  Cinecity  will  inaugur- 
ate a  weekly  showing  of  un- 
derground films.  The  first 
programme  includes  seven 
offerings,  the  shortest  last- 
ing three  minutes,  the  long- 
est twenty-eight. 

The  best  film  of  the  even- 
ing is  the  long  one,  An  Early 
Clue  to  the  New  Direction, 
by  Andrew  Meyer;  it  is  also, 
curiously,  the  least  avant- 
guard  of  all  the  films  shown. 
Mr.  Meyer  explores  the  bizar- 
re relationship  that  develops 
between  a  young  girl  and  an 
old  man  brought  together 
by  a  mutual  interest  in  an 
attractive  but  elusive  ne'er- 
do-well.  Mr.  Meyer  has  some 
success  in  turning  the  usual- 
ly comic  January-May  situa- 
tion into  a  delicate  examina- 
tion of  a  revealing  encount- 
er. 

However,  this  and  all  the 
films  of  the  evening  have 
problems  too  serious  to  be 
overlooked.  They  are  all  too 
long,  even  the  shortest.  Most 
of  them  take  themselves  with 
an  adolescent  seriousness 
that  becomes  embarassing. 
Most  of  them  are  far  too 
static  for  a  medium  that  is 
predicated  on  pictures  that 
move:  rarely  do  they  consid- 
er motion  in  space,  much 
less  in  time,  as  a  fundament- 
al artistic  and  intellectual 
concern.  Mr.  Meyer,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  it  necessary  to 
use  the  written  word  to  in- 
form us  of  the  passage  of 
time  in  An  Early  Clue,  when, 
in  fact,  time  is  precisely  the 
issue  he  has  been  trying  to 
probe  in  more  cinemato- 
graphic ways. 

The  other  six  films  are  all 
directed  by  Robert  Nelson. 
They  vary  greatly  in  quality, 
from  the  witty  Oh  Dem 
Watermelons  to  the  vacuous 
and    annoying    The  Awful 


Backlash.  All  of  Mr.  Nelson's 
films,  with  one  exception, 
tend  to  be  extended  meta- 
phors and  conceits.  The  ex- 
ception, Plastic  Haircut,  falls 
far  short  of  its  promise  to 
investigate  a  whimsical  neo- 
Euclidian  universe  with  any 
basic  understanding  of 
shape. 

For  the  most  part,  Mr. 
Nelson's  metaphors  are  fai- 
lures. Brute  aptness  and 
significant  movement  alone 
save  Watermelons  from  this 
fate.  The  director  seems  un- 
aware that  metaphor  with- 
out context  is  cliche  —  even 
the  first  time  through  — , 
that  interest  wanes  to  bore- 
dom in  the  face  of  senten- 
tiousness,  and  —  most  im- 
portant of  all  —  that  art  is 
basically  not  mystical.  His 
glimpses  of  humour  disap- 
point severely  because  they 
never  become  affixed  to  any- 
thing that  is  tangibly  human 
enough  to  lend  them  real 
substance. 

The  horror  of  the  evening 
is  The  Awful  Backlash,  fif- 
teen tortured  minutes  of 
random,  incoherent  mutter- 
ing as  counterpoint  to  the 
straightening-out  of  a  hope- 
lessly   snarled  fishing-reel. 

Mr.  Nelson  could  well  take 
to  heart  Alexander's  solution 
to  this  very  problem:  the 
swift,  unhesitation  applica- 
tion of  a  judicious  knife. 

Yet  certainly  art  does  not 
have  to  be  great  —  or  even 
good,  for  that  matter  —  to 
be  worthy  of  interest.  The 
evening  may  not  edify  you 
at  all,  or  it  may  do  so  only 
slightly  and  sporadically. 
But  you  should  not  avoid 
these  films  on  that  account 
alone;  the  time  you  spend 
seeing  them  and  thinking 
about  them  will  not  be 
wasted. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  remarks  on  The  Story  of  O,  and  its  review  in  last 
week's  Varsity: 

The  reviewer  speaks  of  the  "relationships"  between  O 
and  the  men  who  use  her.  I  call  attention  to  the  vacuity  of 
these  relationships,  devoid  by  decree  of  friendship,  intimacy 
—even  of  joy.  It  is  not  merely  the  individuals,  but  sex  itself 
which  is  debased  in  this  strange  and  unreal  tale:  torn  from 
its  context,  far  from  being  celebrated,  sex  is  subordinated 
to  every  other  aspect  of  existence. 

And  then— the  men.  In  a  book  where  everyone  is  face- 
less, it  is  perhaps  easy  to  overlook  circumstantially-depicted 
unhappiness.  But  these  men  are  going  out  of  their  minds 
in  the  effort  to  possess  women  (we  focus  on  0),  and  they 
just  can't  make  it.  O  is  already  Rene's.  But  he  abducts  her, 
symbolically  enslaves  her.  There  is  a  ring-  He  then  finds  that 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  possession  is  to  be  had  by  mak- 
ing a  gift  of  O  to  Sir  Stephen.  Sir  Stephen  uses  O,  but  is 
unsure  of  her.  His  abuses  are  tests.  He  has  to  crush  her  tiny 
rebellion  to  make  her  masturbate  for  his  voyeunstic  delight. 
The  real  is  not  good  enough— he  must  have  more  symbolism, 
so  he  has  her  put  in  chains.  But  apparently  this  does  not 
convince  him  that  she  is  his;  so  follows  the  public  display 
described  in  the  review.  . 

In  this  book,  the  people  are  flat,  but  they  are  frustrated. 
(We  are  even  allowed  to  see  O  searching  through  her  burnt 
out  sexual  forest  for  a  tiny  blossom  of  love.)  O  is  perhaps 
the  closest  to  fulfillment  of  any  "character"  in  the  book,  be- 
cause she  gives  herself,  while  the  men  do  not.  _ 

The  book  seems  to  me  a  technical  triumph  in  its  dead- 
pan use  of  mere  pebbles  of  petty  eroticism  to  build  so  grim 
a  dungeon  for  the  human  heart- 

L.  Terrell  Gardner 
Mathematics 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS! 

JOIN  US  FOR  LUNCH 
12  -2  P.M.  DAILY 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 
16  BANCROFT 

MEET  OUR  PRESIDENT 
(THIS  AD  COURTESY 
GRADUATE  MATHEMATICS  STUDENTS) 


U  of  T  Drama  Committee 
is  organizing 

A  competition  of  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  FESTIVAL 

to  be  held  -  during  the  week  of  Nov.  22  at  Cortwright 
Hall. 

oil  the  colleges  and  non-arts  faculties  are  urged  to 
represent  themselves  in  the  competition. 

for  further  information  contact  your  college  or  faculty 
president. 

please  inform  your  president  and  the  U  of  T  Drama  Committee 
(at  the  SAC  OFFICE)  before  you  begin  producing. 


SHARPEN  YOUR  SKATES! 

Faculty  memebers  and  Students 
are  invited  to  join  the 

UNIVERSITY  SKATING  CLUB 

OCTOBER  28  TO  MARCH  31 

LEARN  TO  DO  FIGURES 
IE  ARM  TO  FREE  SKATE 
LEARN  TO  DANCE 

Skating  indoors  at  Varsity  Arena 
and  De  La  Salle  College 

For  information  call  927-1961 

(24  hr.  answering) 

VARSITY  ARENA 

e/o  University  of  Toronto 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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You  Can't  Take  It  With  You, 
Charlie  Brown 


BY  ALAN  GORDON 

For  the  few  among  us  who  feel  that  ait 
is  not  necessarily  the  vision  of  Fay  and 
Warren  being  pumped  to  death  in  slow 
motion  by  a  torrent  of  bullets,  and  who 
feel  that  perhaps  pacifist  messages  could 
be  best  described  peacefully,  there  are  two, 
count  'em,  TWO  productions  that  opened 
this  week  to  suit  our  tastes.  You're  A  Good 
Man,  Charlie  Brown,  the  Peanuts  Musical 
opened  at  the  Playhouse  and  You  Can't  Take 
It  With  You,  the  Kaufman-Hart  classic  will 
be  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  this  weekend 
and  all  next  week.  The  Charlie  Brown 
producers  are  hoping  for  a  run  of  two  years. 

Both  shows  are  songs  of  Innocence. 
Charlie  Brown's  is  of  an  innocence  betray- 
ed, Kaufman-Hart's  is  of  an  innocence 
found  and  maintained. 

We  have  all  seen  the  Peanuts  conception 
of  Charles  Schulz,  either  in  the  papers,  in 
those  cloying  "Happiness  is...."  books, 
sweatshirts,  records,  hats,  pencil  cases  and 
the  list  goes  on.  There  has  even  been  men- 
tioned at  one  time,  the  possibilty  of  market- 
ing a  Lucy  training  bra.  The  Peanuts  idea 
has  been  Davy  Crocketted  to  almost  an  inch 
within  its  life,  and  the  show,  You're  A  Good 
Man,  Charlie  Brown  could  be  re-titled, 
You're  A  Rich  Man,  Charlie  Schultz. 

I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  I  was  part 
of  the  Huge  Charlie  Brown  Factory  when  I 
was  watching  this  .short,  rather  over-price  i 
package. 

All  the  familiar  kids  were  there.  This 
time  they  sang  a  little,  and,  with  the  clever 
use  of  the  celeste-organ  and  vibraharp,  the 
right  tone  of  wistful  nostalgia  was  struck. 
But  when  I  say  familiar,  I  mean  familiat. 
The  lines  are  directly  from  the  multi- 
printed  peanuts  books,  and  as  a  result,  the 
show  had  no  real  artistic  life  of  its  own.  II 
was  a  live  reprint,  so  to  speak. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  isn't  enjoyable. 
Schulz  is  a  genius,  there's  no  question  of 
that.  Whether  he  is  the  theologian,  sociolo- 
gist that  others  claim  he  is,  is  irrelevant,  ile, 
and  his  characters,  both  in  print  and,  secon- 
darily, on  stage,  are  warm  and  funny. 

One  could  sit  back  and  say  that  Bonny 
Enten  wasn't  really  the  Lucy,  and  that  Don 
Potter  was  a  perfect  Snoopy  (His  suppei 
time  jug-band  song  is  terrific)  but  you'd 
be  quibbling.  The  perfect  Lucy  is  on  paper, 
and  charming  as  this  show  is",  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  she  belongs  there. 


The  A.P.A.  is  indulging  in  another  type 
of  nostalgia  at  the  Royal  Alec.  Intermissions 
are  filled  with  '30's  arrangements  of  Sunny 
Side  of  the  Street  and  We'll  Meet  Again  as 
apt  hyphens  to  the  three  acts  of  You  Can'l 
Take  It  With  You. 

The  play  is  a  classic,  filled  with  a  kind 
of  warmth  and  optimism  that  provide  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  doom  and  gloom 
and  kill  that  modern  writers  feel  is  neces- 
sary to  comment  on  man's  condition. 

Relief  is,  I  think  the  right  word.  Tlu 
play  is  blatantly  escapist.  All  complications 
and  worldly  problems  are  best  forgot  in  the 
World  of  the  Sycamores,  the  leader  of 
which,  Martin  Vanderhof  went  up  the 
elevator  to  his  office  thirty-five  years  ago  - 
collected  his  things,  and  went  down  the 
elevator,  never  to  return  to  work.  Now  he 
has  time  for  what  he  calls  "havin'  fun' . 
Fun  may  be  persuading  a  doctor  to  be  a 
policeman,  raising  snakes  in  the  dining 
room,  or  going  to  jail  for  the  night.  Martin 
Vanderhof  is,  in  1936,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
flower  people. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  Vanderhof-Syca- 
more  clan  is  de-emphasized  in  Ellis  Rabb  s 
production.  Every  character  makes  sense 
and,  when  squares,  people  from  the  other 
world,  enter  the  living  room  (brilliantly 
designed  by  James  Potts)  they  are  at  first 
bewildered;  then  if  they  can  last  that  long, 
transformed. 

As  people  from  the  other  world,  we  too 
are  transformed  from  the  neurotic,  anxious 
existential  beasts  that  we  usually  are  Lo 
people  who  find  nothing  wrong  with  Donald 
Moffat's  Tevye-like  conversations  with  God 
that  masquerade  as  grace  before  meals, 
and  that  find  little  unusual  with  a  grown 
man  playing  with  a  Meccano  set,  or  a 
writer  writing  because  a  typewriter  was 
delivered  by  mistake. 

This  play  is  whimsy,  but  whimsy  of  the 
highest  order  —  as  demanding  on  the 
players  as  any  comedy  of  manners  or  deep, 
convoluted  Ibsenesque  study.  And  the  play- 
ers are  brilliant,  from  Donald  Moffat's  daring 
Martin  Vanderhof,  through  Nat  Simmons 
Step  'n  fetchit  cartoon  of  Donald,  the  Negio 
non-worker,  even  into  Claribel  Baira  s 
Chekovian  Grand  Duchess  who  now  works 
as  a  waitress  in  Child's. 

The  production  is  superb,  the  play  a 
splendid  exercise  in  whimsy  and  genlle 
charm.  The  evening  is  a  total  success. 


Eccentricities:  A  Damp  Diversion 


BY  DAVID  PARE 

The  Eccentricities  of  a  Nightingale  struck 
me  as  a  rather  weak  name  for  a  play; 
especially  a  play  by  Tennessee  Williams. 
The  production  at  the  Coach  House  Theatre, 
however,  illuminated  the  title  somewhat. 
For  the  play  like  its  title,  is  an  amorphous 
piece  of  sentimentalism  about  weak  and 
limpid  characters. 

It  is  a  strange  sort  of  diversion,  which  is 
justified  in  its  banality  only  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  Maureen  Fox,  as  Alma,  who  ma- 
nages to  bring  life  to  the  cliche  that  is  her 
character  and  her  story.. 

Now  the  play  is  entertaining,  and  its 
sentiment  cannot  help  but  engage  you;  but 
it  is  nonetheless  a  bad  play. 

The  story  is  rather  simple.  In  the  town 
of  Glorious  Hill,  Miss.,  the  helplessly  ro- 
mantic heroine  is  politely  exorcised  because 
of  her  affectations.  Hers  is  the  plight  of 
the  homely  girl,  desperately  in  love  Willi 
a  handsome  young  doctor,  who  happens  to 
feel  somewhat  interested.  This  sad  little 
comedy  develops  in  a  series  of  vignettes 
—  each  like  a  short  one-acl  play.  We  move 
from  the  summer  of  her  romantic  longings, 
to  the  Christmas  of  her  failure  and  embar- 
rassment. Then  on  New  Year's  Eve,  for  the 
briefest  of  moments  her  love  is  returned 
before  the  winter  chill  sets  in.  Years  later, 
the  cycle  completes  itself  in  the  summer 
of  discontent  and  disillusionment.  Alma 
has  pursued  her  loneliness  to  its  inevitable 
conclusion,  and  is  now  the  available  woman, 
superior  to  her  clients,  and  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  an  hour's  happiness. 

The  play  presents  many  problems,  least 
of  all  the  accents.  Williams  has  written  Alma 
into  a  void.  The  people  involved  with  her 
.  are  flat  and  often  incredible.  A  group  sur- 
rounds her  1n  one  scene,  lay  their  stress 
upon  her,  and  disappear.  They  all  have  their 
moment  in  which  to  repress  some  skelton 
or  vaunt  about  their  prejudice.  But  she 
develops  independently  of  them.  They  are 
like  props  that  tell  us  vaguely  what  a 
southern  pre-war  town  was  like.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  are  unbelievable. 


Alma  really  has  no  one  to  act  with.  Her 
lover  is  more  talked  of  than  talked  to.  Her 
father,  a  strong  part,  disappears  early.  The 
antagonist.  Dr.  John's  mother,  who  dotes 
on  her  son  and  vidictively  intervenes  in 
Alma's  love,  has  no  more  life  than  a  deus 
ex  machina.  At  appropriate  moments  she 
appears,  calls  away  her  baby,  and  vanishes 
unchallenged.  If  she  is  real,  then  John's 
indifferent  arguments  with  her,  and  his  dis- 
interested sufferance  of  her  does  not  tally. 

The  play  does  not  grow,  Alma  does.  Each 
scene  is  isolated  by  long  blackouts  and 
dramatic  time  lapses.  With  this  framework, 
the  use  of  mechanically  shallow  characters 
could  be  very  effective,  except  that  Wil- 
liams repeatedy  emphasizes  that  each  of 
the  characters  is  in  the  same  hopeless  limbo. 
So  many  scenes  end  with  a  sudden  shift  in 
focus,  revaling  the  emotional  despair  and 
loneliness  of  still  another  personage. 

The  overall  effect  is  pathos,  a  sentimental 
sadness  in  which  we  recieve  Alma's  con 
fessions  with  understanding.  But  the  play 
remains  a  kind  of  confession,  without  ade- 
quate conflict  or  internal  focus. 

It  is  to  Miss  Fox'  credit  that  she  brings 
so  much  versatility  to  her  part.  She  has  a 
commanding  presence,  and  gives  a  sensitive 
interpretation  of  a  difficult  role.  Without 
her  the  evening  would  have  been  a  loss  and 
it  was  not. 

Geza  Kbvacs,  as  the  handsome  doctor, 
has  the  sole  chance  lo  spark  the  action  out 
of  its  monologues;  but  he  fails  to  respond 
to  Miss  Fox.  He  speaks  in  a  voice  slightly 
more  quiet  than  everyone  else  and  makes 
all  conversation  seem  out  of  phase,  unna 
rural,  inharmonious.  His  reaction  to  his 
mother  is  undefined,  and  as  the  doctor  who 
has  seen  the  big-town,  he  is  not  a  sophisti 
cate,  a  rakish  cynic,  nor- a  southern  gallant. 
He  merely  hints  at  these  possibilities,  and 
ends  up  neutral  and  bland.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Alma  has  remained  so  much 
in  love  with  his  passivity. 

Williams  seems  obsessed  with  sad  and 
frustrated  and  lonely  women.  It  is  too  bad 
he  does  not  always  make  good  theatre  with 
Ihem. 


The  Quality  of  Mercy 

BY  DAVID  PAPE 

Persevere  my  little  voice  of  conscience  said,  and  every- 
thing will  turn  out  right. 

In  a  sense  it  had  done,  my  losses  were  restored,  and  for 
a  night  bad  plays  did  end.  And  the  point  was  that  nothing 
is  restored. 

Despite  my  hamburger,  an  acne'd  broad  was  crying  in 
Harvey's. 

Sitting  on  her  keister  in  a  corner.  The  busboy  eyed  us 
and  cried  chicken  man. 

In  the  car  outside  a  man  stares  out  alone.  Behind  him  a 
blonde  curls  one  leg  up  to  suffer  male  gaze  —  indifferent 
fingers  flitting  on  her  thigh  where  the  mini-skirt  had  been. 

In  the  corner  on  her  keister. 

The  shouts  of  the  play  bounced  off  one  another,  broke 
in  and  pilfered.  "When  in  disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men's 
eyes." 

This  was  the  shake-up.  Its  essence:  how  in  your  private 
world  you  try  to  preserve  some  vestige  of  dignity,  when  all 
things  are  smashing  and  tearing  and  spattering  it  with  tne 
filth  of  your  existence. 

Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes  is  a  play.  It  is  hard  to  remember 
that.  The  play  was  written  three  years  ago  by  Jack  Brundage 
who  now  goes  under  the  name  of  John  Herbert.  Then  it  was 
powerful,  coarsely  written,  clumsy  and  slow.  It  has  been 
reworked  continuously  with  the  dramatic  help  of  experi- 
enced people,  and  improvisation,  and  careful  pruning- 

It  is  hard  to  remember,  I  repeat — that  this  final  version 
is  a  play.  It  is  a  shake-up.  It  takes  place  in  prisoD — Kingston 
— but  anywhere  else  would  do.  In  fact,  it  is  an  effort  to  keep 
Kingston  in  mind.  Kingston,  the  homos  in  Queen's  Park, 
these  things  are  too  near.  Stephen  Truscott  and  jokes  about 
license  plates.  What  you  experience  in  the  theatre  is  a  world 
of  comic  deviation  and  violent  passion,  and  a  deliberate  con- 
frontation of  love  in  its  numberless  forms.  How  hard  to 
bring  this  so  near. 

The  play  will  shake  up  all  your  days  and  ways.  It  will 
entertain  you,  regale  you,  frighten  you,  stimulate  you  and 
finally  exhaust  you.  It  is  an  intellectual  play  without  intel- 
lectual stress.  It  is  a  sociological  play  without  preaching-  It 
is  a  sexual  play  without  trying  to  titillate  or  exploit  your 
prurience. 

I  look  at  the  picture  they  gave  me  and  I  see  the  great 
honesty  and  believableness  of  these  four  men  in  a  cell.  The 
names  are  on  the  programme — they  are  all  superb. 

Rocky,  or  Tibber,  is  up  for  theft.  He  stole  his  sugar 
daddy's  Cadillac.  He  is  tough;  he's  a  pimp  and  hates  fags, 
yah,  but  has  a  rod  on  for  Mona  that  every  one  can  see. 
Beneath  his  crust  and  violence  is  cynical  self-blinded  prag- 
matism and  longing. 

Jan,  or  Mona  Lisa,  is  a  quiet  sensitive  and  intensely 
sympathetic  Negro.  (He)  She  reads  herself  into  a  dream 
world,  trying  to  keep  something  of  herself  pure.  She  gives 
herself  to  no  one — asks  no  old  man's  protection.  She  yields 
only  when  she  is  raped:  each  Tuesday  in  the  gym. 

Queenie  is  the  top  banana.  She  rules  the  cell,  even 
though  she  is  a  fruit.  She  is  the  coolest  and  slickest.  She 
knows  the  politicians  in  the  prison,  and  that  means  a  lot. 
She  and  Rocky  play  the  power  game,  with  Mona  and  Smitty 
in  between. 

Smith  is  the  newcomer.  His  initiation  takes  him  into 
and  beyond  the  worlds  of  all  three;  until,  when  he  finally 
has  it  figured  out,  his  own  experience  crucifies  his  soul. 

Over  this  presides  the  guard,  whose  life  is  inextricably- 
linked  lo  all  theirs. 

In  this  world  everything  that  protects  you  outside  is 
stripped  away.  There  is  no  way  out.  All  the  action  takes 
place  in  the  confines  of  one  set— a  claustrophobic  cell  with 
heavy  piping  above.  Just  as  goodies  appear  from  mattresses 
and  from  behind  vents— as  nudes  go  up  on  walls  and  come 
down  as  swiftly  when  Holvface  approaches— so  do  moods, 
ideas,  and  passions  flicker  between  these  characters  like 
electric  flames-  .         .  . 

No  exit  Just  more  degradalion  and  suffering  and  pain. 
You  feel  trapped.  They  are  trapped..  The  conventions  of 
leoality  ars  meaningless  in  the  prison  world,  and  will  be 
beyond  the  pale  of  a  future  with  a  record. 

Witness  the  example  of  Brundage  himself,  who  was  re- 
cently refused  entry  to  the  States  to  see  his  own  opemng. 

Under  the  piping,  the  outside  world  disappears,  and 
there  is  little  left  to  cling  to.  And  that  little  is  jealously, 
viciously  fought  over  by  the  perverted  bulls  of  the  herd 

All  this  fuss  about  a  Canadian  author  and  Centennial  is 
justified.  Fortune  is  a  unique  creation.  _ 

■  Words  like  engaging,  compelling,  involving,  tenor,  pity 
detachment— are  quite  useless  before  an  experience  of  this 
intensity  I  thank  my  reviewing  stars  for  the  chance  to  have 
seen  it  Fortune  is  one  of  those  rare  plays  that  are  greater 
than  theatricality;  that  restore  life  to  a  medium  that  is 
quickly  losing  its  message. 


review 


MUSIC 


Toronto  Symphony 

By  PETER  GODDARD 

Symphonic  orchestras  over  a  period  of  time  begin  to 
take  on  certain  characteristics;  the  Cleveland,  a  red-knuckied 
schoolmaster  admonishing  in  clipped  accents  the  rest  of  the 
truant  musical  world,  the  Philadelphia,  a  middle-aged  bride 
lolling  in  the  honeymoon  bed,  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
a  Madison  Avenue  wolf  clinking  notes  in  his  pocket,  waiting 
for  his  buddy,  Elmer,  to  lead  him  to  new  and  devilishly 
wicked  places. 

Tlie  Toronto  Symphony?  Middle-aged  spinsters  have  had 
more  admirers  than  the  TS;  that  is,  until  this  week. 

Performing  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  Bruch's 
G  minor  Violin  Concerto  with  twenty-year-old  Korean  Uck 
Kim  as  soloist,  and  Briten's  Variaion  on  theme  of  Frank 
Bridge,  the  orchestra  managed  to  combine  all  those  elements 
required  for  an  intellectually  and  viscerally  exciting  perfor- 
mance: elegance  of  tone,  precision  of  attack,  consistency  of 
interpretation  and  —  most  important  —  taste. 

Taste.  Le  Sacre,  under  Ozawa's  energetic  baton,  became 
a  savage,  orgiastic  eruption  of  percussive  effects.  The  an 
gular  counter-rhythms  slid  together  in  an  intellectual  mesh; 
concertmaster  Gerard  Kantarjian's  solo  became  all  the  more 
bitter  because  of  the  ensemble  piano  playing  to  contrast  it. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  bassoonist  who  manipulated 
those  early  solos  so  aptly  was  not  the  TS's  first  chair  man 
Nicholas  Kilburn.  When  Kilburn  came  down  with  the  flu 
Monday,  the  orchestra  made  a  continental-wide  search  for 
a  replacement,  finding  eventually  Eli  Carman,  former  first 
bassoonist  with  the  NBC  Symphony.) 

Taste.  Compared  to  Stravinsky's  own  interpretation  ol 
the  score,  or  that  of  Boulez',  Ozawa  allowed  the  thick  score 
to  retain  some  measure  of  flow.  Without  mathematical  pre- 
cision, the  Ts  still  maintained  a  clarity  of  tone  that  rendered 
the  notes  in  gasps  and  rasps  of  exhilaration. 

Taste.  Violinist  Kim  attempted  to  forge  the  Bruch  Con 
certo  .in  the  same  romantic  mould  as  the  Stravinskv.  But 
his  on-stage  histrionics,  intellectual  ardour,  and  sensitivity 
to  lyrical  content  could  not  delete  the  fact  that  his  one  was 
not  full  enough.  Nor  is  his  concepion  sufficiently  mature.  Bv 
the  end  of  the  work  interest  lagged  and  much  of  the  initial 
fire  had  gone  out. 

Taste.  Again,  in  the  Britten,  the  basic  and  accepted  con 
cept  of  the  score  was  renovated.  Instead  of  a  set  of  youth- 
ful etdues  based  on  a  common  theme,  it  was  rendered  in  a 
more  weighty,  virtuosic  vein.  Gone  was  youthful  excitement 
and  invention;  in  its  place  there  emerged  a  more  mature 
heavy-handedness.  Inspiration  was  replaced  by  perspiration. 

The  LGMB 

book;  and  leader  Robert  Bos- 
sin's  solo  effort  on  the  Talk- 
ing McGill  Train  Blues  seem- 
ed (with  apologies  to  Tom 
Rush  whom  Bossin  copied 
blatantly)  as  a  frontal 
(lobe?)  attack  on  down-and- 
out  -  grass  -  roots  -  back  - 
home  -  funk  -  greasy  -  low  - 
down  -  hirsute  -  garbage  - 
earthy  -  happier  -  than  -  thou 
folk  singing. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
performance  of  the  first  mo- 
vement of  Hoist  Suite  in  E 
flat  recorded  in  actual  per- 
formance at  the  Kiwanis  Mu- 
sic Festival  under  Paul  Hig- 
gen's  direction  and  which 
was  performed  with  taste 
both  in  matters  of  stylistic 
interpretation  and  technical 
execution,  the  record  is  a 
travesty. 

How  such  a  collection  of 
babbling,  banging,  barking, 
bellowing,  belly  -  rumbling, 
blaring,  bleating,  braying, 
burping,  cackling,  cat-calling] 


Ashkenazy  —  take  one 


A  myth  surrounds  the  Lady 
Godiva  Memorial  Band,  and 
lite  all  myths  it  has  little 
to  do  with  reality.  After  all 
what  can  be  more  illusionary 
than  The  Telegram's  Michael 
Walsh's  comment,  "The  ca- 
per-prone combo  has  won 
the  affection  of  all  but  the 
hardest  of  Varsity's  heats." 

Generally  the  LGMB  by 
conducting  themselves  in  a 
crude,  pre-pubescent,  derang- 
ed way  strive  to  create  hu- 
mour. In  their  latest  album. 
The  L.G.M.B.  Blows  they've 
created  the  opposite  effect; 
while  attempting  to  be  satir- 
ical, they  sounded  crude, 
post-pubescent  and  derang- 
ed. 

The  initial  attempt  at  hu- 
mour was  through  parody: 
the  cover  of  the  album  looks 
not  unlike  The  Beatles'  Rev- 
olver cover;  their  back-cover 
annotations  were  obviously  a 
gloss  oa  the  writing  found 
in  a  junior  high-school  year- 


By  ADRIAN  WINTLE 

In  his  Massey  Hall  recital 
iast  Thursday,  pianist  Vladi- 
mir Ashkenazy  was*  as  elo- 
quent within  the  fine-grain- 
ed weave  of  Schubert's  har- 
mony as  within  the  cement- 
block  clangor  of  Prokotieff's 
motor  rhythms.    This  pola- 
rity between  the  two  styles 
allows  for  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Prokofieff's  Sonata 
No.  7,  in  which  the  big  me- 
lody is  locked  like  a  homing 
device  to  a  bass  moving  in 
chromatic  thirds:  Schubert 
never  needs   to  emphasise 
melodic  orientation,  especial- 
ly when  one  considers  that 
the  B  Flat   Major  Sonata 
summarises    a  particularly 
aria-like  vein  in  his  general 
style.  Ashkenazy  was  able  to 
demonstrate  cohesion  within 
the    individual  movements 
and,  except  for  an  arguably 
unbalanced  moment  in  the 
allegro,  to  show  the  sonata's 
overall  unity. 

A  cornerstone  of  his  me- 
thod lay  in  his  captivating 
range  of  dynamic  levels. 
Thus  the  first  movement's 
cantabile  utterance  acquir- 
ed a  velvet  "limpidity;  and 
the  aria  line  of  the  second 
movement  blossomed  bv  easv 


(Continued  from  R.  3) 

The  style  unlike  much  of 
American  music  is  written 
into  the  notes  The  lean  fig- 
ure on  stage  is  participating 
in  an  experience  that  the  au- 
dience comprehends. 

In  the  new  pop  music  the 
eye  meets  the  ear.  The  chil- 


caterwauling,  choking,  chortl- 
ing, clanging,  clanking,  clash- 
ing, clattering,  clucking, 
coughing,  crashing,  creaking, 
croaking,  crooning,  crying, 
gasping,  gibbering,  gnashing, 
groaning,  growling  grunting, 
mooing,  plucking,  quacking, 
rasping,  rattling,  regurgitat- 
ing, roaring,  rumbling,  rustl- 
ing, scraping,  scratch  ing, 
screaming,  screeching, 
shrieking,  sneezing,  snicker- 
ing, snoring,  snorting, 
squawking,  squeaking, 
squealing,  stamping,  stutter- 
ing, tittering,  twanging,  wail- 
ing, wheezing,  whimpering, 
whining,  whooping  and  yell- 
ing noises  (both  animal,  hu- 
man and  inanimate)  were  re- 
corded I  can't  guess. 

But  then  as  Oscar  Wilde  in 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Grey 
said  concerning  a  certain 
composer,  the  LGMB's  music 
"is  so  loud  that  one  can  talk 
the  whole  time  without  peo- 
ple  hearing  what  one  says." 


dren  of  movies  and  rock'n' 
roll.  Films  started  silently 
and  then  moved  into  sound. 
The  new  music  began  the 
sound  and  soon  added  visual 
effects.  Consider  the  effect 
of  the  Beatles'  movies.  San 
Francisco's  Fillmore  Audi- 
torium is  like  being  inside  a 
jukebox. 

And  it  is  here  where  the 
audience  and  the  performer, 
in  our  Americanized  society] 


share  the  common  experi- 
ence: delirious,  insane,  semi- 
automatic, semi-machine-like 
living.  It  is  ironic  in  a  sup- 
posed McLuhanistic  age  that 
as  the  French  Canadian 
singers  become  more  per- 
sonal, they  beocme  more 
universal. 

But  then  one  writes  poet- 
ry to  reveal  the  truth  and 
one's  autobiographv  to  fic- 
tionalize. 


stages.  Yet  in  the  allegro  ma 
non  troppo  the  ff  bravura 
passages  seemed  slightly  too 
strident  within  the  context 
of  Ashkenazy's  view  of  this 
music.  In  the  initial  move- 
ments he  was  right  to  dwell 
on  Schubert's  rich  tenor  so- 
nority— a  conspicuous  Brah- 
msian  fingerprint — since  it  is 
a  wellspring  of  this  sonata's 
autumnal  flavor;  but  at  least 
from  where  I  was  sitting 
those  last  movement  chords 
had  a  steely  edge  to  them. 

But  for  the  Prokofieff  so- 
nata the  question-mark  in 
Schubert  becomes  an  ex- 
pressive necessity.  This  is 
not  exactly  a  style  that  en- 
courages pious  thoughts 
about  median  relationships: 
Prokofieff  relies  primarily  on 
a  fusion  of  rhythm  with  ver- 
tical chord  chuks.  Because 
the  harmonic  language  is  the- 


reby fragmented,  the  sonata 
exerts  a  characteristic  ten- 
sion; and  Ashkenazy  rose  vi- 
gorously to  its  challenge — 
perhaps  most  noticeably  in 
the  allegretto,  in  which  an 
electric  rhythm  and  martel- 
lato  style  banish  the  tang  of 
those  chromatic  thirds  in  the 
slow  movement. 

The  movement  in  short 
needed  and  received  maxi- 
mum precision  and  fire  in 
execution.  The  Prokofieff  so- 
nata was  preceded  by  an  im- 
macuiate  performance  of 
Chopin's  Twelve  Studies  op. 
10  studies,  not  etudes;  songs, 
not  iiedcr)  in  which  a  sophi- 
sticated rubato  lent  to  No.  3 
the  stylishness  so  often  lack- 
ing in  hopeful  home  pianism. 

Elsewhere.  Ashkenazy 
reinforced  the  pianistic  verve 
of  these  studies  with  reward- 
ing interpretative  insight. 


Ashkenazy  —  two 

By  ALICE  O'GORMON 

There  are  people  who  would  be  content  seeing  only  the 
program  Ashkenazy  performed  reproduced  before  their 
eyes  word  by  magic  word,  people  that  is,  who  were  there 
and  need  no  other  reminder  of  the  time  that  sometime 
eight  days  ago.  Some  have  it  tacked  to  their  walls  even  now 
with  the  Chopin  Mazurka  encore  all  the  more  legible  some- 
where between  the  autograph  and  intermission. 

There  are  people  who  know  the  program  as  they  know 
the  sound  of  that  time  when  Ashkenazy  waited  before  be- 
ginning the  second  movement  of  Schubert's  3rd  Piano  So- 
nata. Just  as  they  know  the  sound  of  the  piano  itself.  It  is 
for  these  people  that  what  follows  is  unreadable  for  thev 
are  eternally  listening. 

There  are  the  people  who  went  but  didn't  hear,  cough- 
ed and  forgot  to  listen,  who  read  too  much,  play  too  lightly 
and  generally  don't.  There  are  those  who  do  not,  did  not 
or  dare  not.  Some  go  to  the  theatre.  Some  think  they  really 
care  enough  to  find  out  when  it's  all  come  to  pass.  Some 
are  bored;  some  are  having  lunch;  you,  it's  you  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  library.  THIS  IS  A  STORY  FOR  YOU. 

Vladimir  Ashkenazy  is  a  30-ish  Russian  emigree  with 
an  Icelandic  wife  and  a  very  heady  rapport  with  an  equally 
30-ish  American  traveller  Malcolm  Frager  (vis:  Martin 
Mayer's  Recordings  column  in  the  current  Esquire).  Ash- 
kenazy bears  many  distinguishing  marks  from  international 
competition,  accolades,  medals,  prix,  kisses.  He  bears  them 
with  a  charm  he  wears  throughout  his  rather  slight  physical 
frame,  a  charm  apparent  when  he  bows,  walks,  sits,  and 
curls  his  face  as  he  plays  the  piano. 

Especially  when  he  plays  the  piano. 
Maybe  you've  heard  Geza  Anda  play  Schubert's  3rd 
Piano  Sonata  on  the  phono;  or  you  maybe  heard  Rubinstein 
here  a  few  years  ago.  The  first  two  movements  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  very  subtle  ways,  remember  the 
lyricism  of  the  opening  theme  itself  —  they  are  mute  of  a 
sort  for  they  do  not  speak  easily.  Ashkenazy,  for  all  his  later 
brilliance,  could  not  hold  their  thread.  He  played  beauti- 
fully, you  say,  so  I  say  he  never  fails  to  thus,  but  where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn? 

end  of  part  —  and  now 

the  REAL  Ashkenazy 
It  was  easier,  perhaps,  to  find  the  key  to  the  final  two 
movements  of  the  Schubert,  easier  because  themes  are 
brighter,  tempos  quicker,  and  so  much  less  to  go  through 
to  find  out. 

The  twelve  Chopin  Etudes  (his  first  set)  that  followed 
intermission,  include  so  many  that  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized instantly  that  a  pianist  attempting  them  may  easily 
leave  himself  open  to  a  credibility  gap  of  Johnsonian  pro- 
portions. Ashkenazy  preferred  brilliance. 

With  high  consciousness  of  dynamic  contrast,  both 
dramatic  and  subtle,  effortless  tonal  control  of  technical 
materail,  with  lyricism,  bravado  and  flourish.  He  perform- 
ed. The  infamous  Revolutionary  Etude.  He  gave  it  a  stan- 
dard that.  Few  will  surpass.  Pray  for  him.  He  is  young. 
Your  soul,  Sviatislav  —  it  speaks  so  softly 
Ashkenazy's  performance  of  the  Prokofiev  7th  Sonata 
was  remarkable  in  its  intensity,  unyielding  in  its  .  .  . 
Why  we  did  this  —  George  Segal  don't  know 
and  Say  coming  back  thursday  —  listen  to  the 
radio  mark  the  time  this  is  the  thing  you  want 
to  do  most. 


ART 


The  Sotheby's  Sale 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 


An  incredible  and  historic 
happening  occured  Monday 
night,  Oct.  16lh,  and  through 
the  following  days  of  this 
week:  Sotheby's  auction. 
Lunch  in  Simpson's  Arcadi- 
an court  will  never  be  the 
same  again  as  it  was  in  the 
Moorish  Art-Nouveau  lunch- 
room that  the  sale  was  held. 
Of  course,  it  was  too  crowd- 
ed (100  people  on  the  eighth 
floor  and  the  same  on  the 
balcony  —  the  largest  auc- 
tion in  Sotheby  history) 
which  led  to  some  confus- 
ion in  the  bidding.  But  the 
whole  pushy,  plushy,  tense 
atmosphere  was  perfect  for 
the  Simpson's  image. 

The  reason  this  was  a  hap- 
pening is  that  it  seemed  like 
a  circus  where  people  threw 
money  away  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  edification  of 
others.  By  "threw  away",  I 
mean  precisely  that.  The 
paintings  were  very  largely 
mediocre.  There  was  a  wide 
selection  of  second  -  string 
Flemish,  Dutch  and  German 
seventeenth  century  paint- 
ings —  and  a  wider  selection 
of  third-string  modern 
French  "masterpieces".  At 
times,  one  felt  that  Sothe- 
by's was  clearing  its  Europe- 
an stock  on  its  country 
bumpkin  cousin. 

Some  of  the  good  pieces 
in  the  show  were  the  Can- 
adian maps  and  charts,  one 
Krieghoff  from  the  Ritchie 
collection,  one  Marquet,  and 
of  course,  the  Gainsborough. 
Everything  went  extremely 
reasonably.  The  Ulster  Mu- 
seum in  Belfast  got  the 
Gainsborough  for  $65,000  (I 
had  heard  people  talking 
$100,000).  A  Monet  painting 
which  was  estimated  to  go 
at  $45-54,000  by  Sotheby's 
went  at  $43,000  (which  is 
low).  The  maps  of  Halifax 
seemed  especially  low  in 
price  to  me,  as  were  the 


Krieghoff's  which  sell  for 
$10-12,000  in  England  (they 
went  last  night  for  $7-8,000). 
Consider  the  following  if 
you  want  to  know  how 
prices  were  running:  Ro- 
berts Art  Gallery  sold  Krie- 
ghoff's "Tandem  Driving  on 
the  Ice-Bridge"  (1858)  for 
$4,800  about  1958.  Last  year, 
it  was  sold  in  Toronto  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel  (Ritchie 
collection  sale)  for  $7,900. 
This  picture  went  last  night 
for  $7,000.  The  other  two 
Krieghoffs,  which  sold  for 
$8,000  were  simply  not 
the  quality  of  the  Krieghoff 
now  on  sale  at  approximat- 
ely the  same  price  at  the 
Framing  Gallery  on  Bay  St. 
("Sleighing  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence"). 

So  the  prices  were  fairly 
standard,  perhaps  a  little 
low,  and  Sotheby's  must 
have  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  its  close  to 
$450,000  take.  I  heard  for  a 
month  beforehand  from 
dealers  and  museum  j>eople 
that  prices  were  going  to  be 
high.  Obviously,  one  of  the 
values  of  the  sale  was  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  new 
North  American  price.  An 
attempt  it  must  remain. 

But  the  spectacle  of  the 
thing  will  remain  with  peo- 
ple for  a  long  time:  the  del- 
uxe catalogues,  Pinkerton's 
guarding  the  door,  everyone 
in  their  silk  and  pearls,  the 
inability  to  see  a  bid  unless 
one  was  in  the  balcony,  Pe 
ter  Wilson  (Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Sotheby's,  who  did 
the  auctioneering)  and  his 
deadpan  voice.  My  favorite 
moment  was  when  a  person 
sitting  next  to  beautiful 
Princess  Alexandra  clearly 
framed  the  words  to  her: 
"It's  not  worth  it". 

It  all  reminded  one  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  "Importance 
of  Being  Earnest". 


The  Rock  Scene -like  it  was 


By  AGLAYA  MARTINS 

Some  kind  of  the  usual 
communications  gap  b^ 
tween  CBC  and  intent  (read 
the  title)  was  responsible  for 
another  candy-coated  big  lie 
Monday  night  on  O'Keefe 
Centre  presents  a  lot  of  beer 
commercials,  too  much  of 
Noel  Harrison  and  too  little 
of  The  End. 

The  whole  familial  slice  of 
the  Doors'  masterpiece  was 
out.  Camera  techniques  fail- 
ed to  show  the  Doors'  guitar- 
ist Robby  Krieger  and  his 
raga-inspired  fingers  (he  lis- 
tens 12  hours  a  day)  when 
they  were  inspired.  Sound, 
unless  you  heard  FM  wis 
constrained,  unbalanced  and 
poorly  lip-synchronized. 
Jefferson  Airplane  suffered 
almost  the  same  rough  treat- 
ment but  aside  from  White 
Rabbit  their  material  didn't 
justify  anything  less.  Psyche- 


delic gimmicks  abounded — 
triple  images  over  a  back- 
ground show  by  the  Head- 
lights —  okay,  okay,  okay, 
put  your  own  record  on.  For 
better  quality  and  a  better 
show  the  CBC  asks  us  to 
treat  them  silently. 

Dionne  Warwick  singing 
Don't  Make  Me  Over  the  real 
high  light.  Eric  Andersen 
making  a  comeback.  Don't 
mention  Sergio  Mendes. 

What  television  must  real- 
ize. The  music  must  be  th.ie. 
Then  you  play  with  Che  ca- 
meras. What  must  be  done. 
Programming  with  FM  to 
synchromesh  sound  track 
with  TV  light  show  what- 
ever, old  movie.  Festival. 
Take  Thirty. 

Wake  up  CBC,  do  Countrj 
Joe  and  the  Fish  have  to 
come  to  Toronto  before  5011 
can  listen  and  watch  at  the 
same  time.  And  who  Knows 
else? 


(continued  from  R-7) 

Ottawa  financially  or  other- 
wise. Quebec  would  be  free 
to  take  this  step  except  in 
grave  situations  such  as  a 
state  of  war  or  rebellion 
within  the  country.  In  case 
of  a  constitutional  dispute, 
only  a  constitutional  tribunal 
which  had  been  accepted  by- 
all  parties  should  have  the 
authority  to  decide  the  case. 

"5.  Finally,  constitutional 
discussion  would  provide  a 
chance  to  examine  complete- 
ly the  role  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Senate 
which,  in  its  present  form, 
hardly  corresponds  to  the  re- 
quirements of  wholesome  fe- 
deralism." 

QUEBEC 
LIBERAL  FEDERATION 

The  proposed  increased  po- 
wers for  Quebec  which  were 
outlined  in  Claude  Ryan's 
concept  of  special  staus  were 
very  similar  to  those  advo- 
cated by  the  committee  on 
constitutional  affairs  of  the 
Quebec  Liberal  Federation 
presided  by  Paul  Gerin-La- 
joie.  This  report  was  print- 
ed in  Le  Devoir,  October  11, 
1967  and  contains  a  formal 
condemnation  of  separatism. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Toronto 
Star  could  see  little  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  Le- 
vesque  resolution. 

Significantly  certain  clau- 
ses never  appeared  in  the 
English  language  press.  The 
Q.L.F.  report  lists  the  wide 
range  of  powers  which  the 
provinces  already  possess  by 
virtue  of  section  92.  Quebec, 
the  report  continues,  has  po- 
wers which  it  has  never  ex- 
ercised. Clause  12  bears  re- 
pealing. 

Constitutional  problems 
must  not  be  used  to  camou- 
flage incompetence  or  refu- 
sal to  act  on  the  part  of 
those  who  already  possess 
the  constitutional  power  in 
these  field." 

The  tone  of  self-criticism 
in  this  section  of  the  report 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
English-press'  assessment  of 
the  committee  report  as  a  se- 
paratist conspiracy. 

VEHICLES  OF  REFORM 

We  speak  of  constitutional 
revision  but  where  are  the 
vehicles  of  reform  to  be 
found?  In  English  Canada  a 
general  preference  for  the 
status  quo  will  work  against 
the  idea  of  change.  The  lea- 
ders of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  upper  echelons  of  the 
federal  civil  service  favour 
pragmatic  evolution  rather 
than  fundamental  change. 
The  English-speaking  press, 
the  business  world,  the 
bourgeois  elite,  and  the  la- 
bour movement  are  almost 
all  in  favour  of  the  status 
quo. 

In  Quebec,  certain  divi- 
sions prevent  concensus  and 
thus  facilitate  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo.  Left 


review 


to  their  own  devices  a  high 
proportion  or  the  French  Ca- 
nadian Liberal  caucus  in  Ot- 
tawa would  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  study  the  means 
of  achieving  new  status  for 
Quebec.  However  they  are 
not  free  to  say  publicly  what 
they  think. 

The  English-speaking  Libe- 
ral leaders  have  placed  them 
under  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Trudeau  whom,  as  Calude 
Ryan  points  out,  "it  is  unli- 
kely they  would  have  chosen 
themselves."  Whatever  their 
personal  opinions,  it  is  quite 
understandably  in  their  best 
interest  to  act  as  if  they 
shared  the  views  of  the  new 
orthodoxy  which  rules  Ot- 
tawa. 

Next  month  the  constitu- 
tional debate  will  be  taken 
up  by  private  initiative 
through  hundreds  of  French- 
Canadians  who  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Estates  General 
without  having  solicited  the 
good  wishes  of  Mr.  Trudeau. 


DESTINY  AND  RESPONSE 

It  is  from  the  Quebec  le- 
gislature that  the  main  im- 
petus in  the  constitutional 
debate  must  come.  The  in- 
itiative of  the  Liberal  party 
last  week  went  a  long  way 
towards  providing  the  basis 
for  serious  negotiation  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  One 
can  only  hope  that  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  Liberal  Party 
will  be  able  to  reach  some 
agreement  with  the  Union 
National  and  so  get  the  pro- 
blem out  of  the  political 
thicket. 

The  future  of  the  Canadian 
federation  is  probably  being 
decided  at  this  time  in  Que- 
bec in  a  struggle  among 
French  Canadians  themsel- 
ves. It  would  be  unrealistic 
to  pretend  Quebec  expects 
the  rest  of  Canada  to  accept 
their  demands  wholesale. 

They  do  expect — and  right- 
ly so  —  that  English  Canada 
take  seriously  the  view  that 
present  constitutional  arran- 
gements are  a  threat  to  their 
language  and  cultural  tradi- 
tion. 

In  the  end,  the  viability  of 
the  constitutional  solution  at 
which  we  arrive  will  only  be 
ensured  if  English  Canadians 
are  able  to  match  Quebec's 
passion  and  sense  of  destiny 
with  an  enlightened  and 
creative  response. 
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FILM 

Bradshaw 


"Let  us  not  speak  ill  of  our  generation,  it  is  not  any 

unhappier  than  its  predecessors. 
Let  us  not  speak  well  of  it  either. 
Let  us  not  speak  of  it  at  all. 


— Pozze 

Waiting  for  Godot 


I've  just  got  word  of  two  more  promising  looking 
film  societies.  The  National  Film  Theatre  has  already  star 
ted  its  programme  of  Czech  films.  On  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings  at  7  and  9:15.  Whatever  else  you  see,  don'i 
miss  Karel  Zeman's  The  Stolen  Airship,  a  rare  treat  which 
uses  the  medium  to  the  utmost  without  being  in  the 
slightest  pretentious.  It  will  be  shown  Friday,  October 
27.  For  info  call  489-9638. 

Also  York  U  is  offering  twelve  double  bills  for  $o 
Among  them  are  La  Notte  and  Divorce  Italian  Style  (Oct. 
29),  8i  and  Sandra  (Nov.  19),  Winter  Kept  Us  Warm, 
Black  Zero,  and  Iain  Ewing's  Picarro  (Feb.  4).  Call  Nich- 


olas Ayre,  635-2370. 

If  we  reduce  flicks  to  their  lowest  terms,  we  can 
boast  of  having  the  two  "greatest"  in  town  starting  this 
week:  Sound  of  Music  $(90  million)  and  Gone  with  the 
Wind  ($70  million).  Watch  for  something  on  the  latter  in 
next  week's  Review. 

Bonnie  and  Clyde  is  worth  seeing  but  will  probably 
be  around  for  a  few  weeks,  while  Grand  Prix  has  only  a 
fortnight  to  run  before  the  Glendale  is  taken  over  by 
John  Darling  Schlesinger's  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd. 

Also  see  Carl  Luppe's  article  in  this  issue  for  underground 
films  tomorrow  at  Cinecity. 


THEATRE 


Gordon 


Whatever  happened  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre,  The 
Women's  Union  Theatre  Renovation  Program.  Last  week 
in  these  pages,  the  UC  Player's  Guild  announced  an  am 
bitious  program  as  is  their  wont,  but  where  are  they  go- 
ing to  put  these  plays?  And  who  cares? 

As  for  planning  your  weekend,  the  A.P.A.  has  two 
matinees  of  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You  tomorrow  and 
Sunday,  and  a  performance  Sunday  night  of  the  Kaufman 
Hart  classic.  You're  a  Good  Man  Charlie  Brown  is  star: 


into  what  its  backers  hope  is  a  long  run  with  an  excellent 
New  York  cast  in  a  fly-weight  re-reading  of  the  Schulcz 
cartoons.  Number  Ten  Downing  Street  with  Alistair  Sim 
is  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre.  Tennessee  Williams  rewrite  of 
Summer  and  Smoke  is  at  the  Coach  House  arid  Fortune 
In  Men's  Eyes,  the  Jack  Herbert  play  about  life  in  the 
penal  cage  is  at  The  Central  Library  Theatre.  There's  not 
a  dark  theatre  in  town  and  all  of  the  productions  are 
worthy  of  your  attention. 


ART 

Murray 


Next  week  in  town  is  a  busy  week  for  openings.  The 
most  important  one  last  week  was  McEwen  at  Moos.  1 
liked  his  earlier  work  better  but  most  other  critics  think 
he's  advancing.  For  the  plethora  of  exhibitions  next  week, 
why  not  read  the  "Guide  to  Shows"  in  The  Star,  as  I  do. 
The  most  important  opening  will  be  at  the  Art  Gallery  on 
Friday  night:  Three  Hundred  Years  of  Canadian  Art  (till 
Nov.  26).  It  should  be  an  exciting  show;  even  the  $5.00 
catalogue  is  unusually  good.  Dr.  R.  H.  Hubbard  ol  Liu 
National  Gallery,  Ottawa,  will  give  a  special  lecture  o,i 
The  Confederation  Period  In  Canadian  Art  in  connection 
with  this  exhibition  at  the  Art  Gallery  on  Oct.  25. 


I  could  not  face  reviewing  the  Henry  Moore  show  at 
the  Art  Gallery.  His  classical  themes  and  the  reclining  fi- 
gure are  becoming  a  little  tiresome.  The  reason  why?  Hen- 
ry Moore  has  no  sense  of  humor.  And  in  contrast  to  pop- 
ular opinion,  I  insist  that  sometimes  Henry  Moore's  holes 
through  a  sculpture,  which  are  supposed  to  suggest  "an- 
other environment,"  look  just  like  holes.  One  thing 
though,  and  this  makes  him  a  master,  is  that  he  has  grasp 
ed  and  is  able  to  work  in  a  monumental  scale. 

Incidentally,  I  hear  that  someone  lifted  three  Mac- 
Gregor's  from  the  Hart  House  art  show.  Someone  has 
good  taste. 


MUSIC 

Goddard 


Volky  yclept:  "People  keep  saying  that  1  take  my  re- 
views do.vn  to  the  level  of  drugs  .  .  .  that  I  didn't  mention 
Jimi  Hendrix  .  .  .  that  I  write  too  much  about  the  Beatles 
.  .  .  that  .  .  .  that  .  ,  ,"  And  for  an  answer:  pop  music  is 
being  covered  the  way  it  is  to  the  length  it  appears  be- 
cause much  of  the  pop  music  produced  is  vacuous  in  con- 
tent, produced  by  people  who  are  avaricious  in  intention, 
bought  by  people  who  sit  on  their  taste  buds.  Folk,  ho*v 


ever,  is  starting  to  flourish:  starting  next  week  at  the 
Riverboat  is  Penny  Lang,  a  modest  but  accomplished 
traditional  singer.  At  Massey  Hall  Sunday  and  Monday 
are  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  (and  also  on  Monday,  Ali  Akbai 
Khan  in  Eaton  Auditorium).  And  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  get  tickets,  Ashkenazy  will  be  taping  a  CBC  program 
next  Thursday  at  the  Edward  Johnson  Building,  z  boehm- 


MAGAZINES 


Fraser 


16  r 


eview 


Yesterday,  SW  Magazine  (the  old  Star  Weekly, 
brightened  up  in  recent  months)  hit  the  stands,  with  a 
cover  story  on  the  housing  crisis.  The  story,  by  Walter 
Stewart,  is  one  of  the  most  angry  and  concise  summations 
of  the  desperate  situation  that  Canadian  housing  is 
in.  As  an  introduction,  Stewart  contrasts  two  tragic 
situations  of  families  without  homes  with  these  state- 
ments: ". . .  Temporary  setbacks  are  bound  to  be  endureu 
periodically  in  the  competition  which  supports  private 
enterprise;"  (Labour  Minister  Nicholson,  on  Sept.  28th.) 
and  ". .  .  The  government,  ably  assisted  by  the  CMHC,  has 


executed  brilliantly  and  efficiently  the  housing  policy  so 
far  approved  by  the  House."  (Ian  Wahn,  Liberal  MP  tor 
Toronto  St.  Paul's,  on  Sept.  28th.).  The  piece  is  an  incisive 
attack  —  of  the  kind  one  didn't  usually  expect  to  see  in 
the  old  Star  Weekly. 

Also  this  week  is  an  article  by  Gail  Dexter,  our  re- 
vered former  boss  at  The  Review,  the  ebullient,  expan- 
sive narcissiste  extraordinaire,  on  what  it's  like  to  put  on 
a  dinner  for  20  in  24  hours.  Complete  with  nine  (9)  photos 
in  living  Kodachrome  of  art  critic-journalist-socialite  Gail 
Dexter.  A  must. 


LGMB  steak  the  show... 


By  BOB  BOSSIN 

Last  Saturday  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  Denmark's  day  at 
Expo.  But  few  people  knew 
it. 

The  Lady  Godiva  Memo- 
rial Band  and  50  more  bois- 
terous engineers  stole  the 
show,  convincing  many  spec- 
tators that  it  was  University 
of  Toronto  day. 

"I  first  heard  them  Satur- 
day morning.  Then  I  ran 
into  them  four  more  times 
even  though  I  tried  to  avoid 
them.  They  were  every- 
where", said  one  Victoria 
College  student,  who  was  at 
the  scene. 


Like  all  Expo  entertainers, 
the  LGMB  was  bilingual.  Jim 
Skeaff  (SGS)  an  LGMB 
member  for  nine  years  was 
the  band's  translator  during 
two  official  and  a  staggering 
number  of  unofficial  con- 
certs. 

"We  would  like  to  play  The 
Pink  Panther,"  LGMB  leader 
John  Pullam  would  an- 
nounce. 

"Nous  presenterons  main- 
tenant  L'Animal  Etrange," 
Skeaff  would  translate. 

From  the  performance,  the 
panther  had  good  reason  to 
blush.  So  did  Colonel  Bogey 
(translation:  Corporal  De- 
Gaulle)  played  by  a  chorus  of 


18  kazoos.  But  the  crowds 
loved  it. 

"We've  never  seen  anyth- 
ing like  it,"  said  one  Amer- 
ican visitor.  He  even  sent 
his  daughter  up  to  the  stage 
in  order  to  snap  a  picture  of 
her  with  the  men  in  Viking 
helmets,  monks'  cowls  and 
beer-cap-studded  hard-hats. 

By  the  time  the  Expo  en- 
tertainment officials  had 
caught  up  with  the  fast  mov- 
ing Skule  musicians,  the  eng- 
ineers had  marched  haifway 
round  He  Ste-Helene,  given 
a  concert  on  the  Ontario  Pa- 
villion  rocks  and  another  in 
the  Ontario  theatre  between 
showings  of  A  Place  to  Stand. 


A  smooth  LGMB  soothes  the  city 

•  •.amazes  Expo  visitors 


"l  ran  into  them  four  more  times  even  though 
student. 


tried  to  avoid  them"  said  one  Vic 


Before  their  Sunday  con- 
cert they  added  a  musical 
mini-rail  tour  playing  Mid- 
night in  Moscow  (at  the  Am- 
erican Pavillion),  Never  on 
Sunday  (Greece),  It's  a  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary  (Britain), 
Allouette  (Quebec)  and  On- 
ward Christian  Soldiers  (Is- 
rael). 

"We  think  that  they're  ve- 
ry entertaining,"  said  one  of- 
ficial of  Expo  band  control, 
"but  we  never  know  where 
to  find  them." 

However,  more  than  1,000 
persons,  including  about  100 
U  of  T  students  attended 
the  band's  scheduled  Sunday 
bandshell  performance.  Ear- 
lier in  the  day  the  official 


Expo  band  drew  a  crowd  of 
17  listeners. 

The  only  difficult  moment 
came  when  the  official  Expo 
photographer  tried  to  as- 
semble the  band  in  rows  for 
a  publicity  picture  (he  fail- 
ed), and  when  several  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  from 
Quebec,  having  never  seen 
the  Carling  Red  Cap  televi- 
sion commercial,  mistook 
the  engineers'  raised  thumbs 
as  something  other  than  a 
salute. 

"The  trip  was  a  great  suc- 
cess," concluded  leader  Pul- 
lam, located  after  the  con- 
cert in  the  Bavarian  Beer 
Hall. 

"I  even  had  three  offers  to 
buy  my  raccoon  coat." 


@    Fiery  session  anticipated  Saturday  © 


By  LAWRENCE  BRICE 

A  freedom-fighting  bishop 
and  two  former  presidents 
of  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly  should  create  a 
biting  cross-fire  at  the  Teach- 
In's  Saturday  session. 

The  bishop  is  Rt.  Rev.  Tre- 


vor Huddleston,  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Masasi,  in  East 
Africa,  a  long-time  enemy  of 
apartheid. 

Mr.  Huddleston  is  no  re- 
cluse. Up  at  5  a.  m.  every 
morning  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  morning  in  prayer,  he  has 


Dr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey 


been  in  the  vanguard  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  in 
South  Africa. 

In  1956  he  incorporated 
his  ideas  into  a  book, 
Naught  for  Your  Comfort, 
■  which  he  smuggled  out  of 
South  Africa  shortly  before 
the  police  raided  his  home  hi 
search  of  it. 

He  remains  today  an  exile 
of  that  nation. 

Dr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey, 
UN  president  for  1964-65,  and 
Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla 
Khan,  UN  president  for 
1962-63,  will  join  Huddleston 
in  the  same  session,  on  Re- 
ligious Faith  and  Intoleran:e 

Seventy-four-year-old  Sir 
Muhammad,  former  foreign 
minister  of  Pakistan,  is  a 
powerful  spokesman  for  the 
entire  Islamic  bloc.  He  has 
gone  on  record  for  his  un- 
yielding stand  that  Kashmir 
be  part  of  Pakistan. 

Sir  Muhammad  has  num- 
erous political  honors  and 
appointments  without  end. 
His  latest  book  Islam  and 
Human  Rights  was  published 
this  year. 

Dr.  Quaison-Sackey  is  a 
colourful  intellectual  from 
Ghana,  considered  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  exper- 
ienced African  statesmen  of 
his  time. 


He  has  served  as  Ghanaian 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  1959- 
65,  to  Cuba  1961-65,  and  to 
Mexico,  1962-64.  During  1964 
he  served  as  head  of  Ghana's 
delegation  to  the  UN  peace- 
keeping headquarters,  Ot- 
tawa. When  the  military  coup 


When  the  military  coup 
hit  Ghana  last  year.  Dr.  Quai- 
son-Sackey, then  foreign  min- 
ister, was  placed  under 
house  arrest  as  a  suspect  cit- 
izen. He  was  released  four 
months  later. 


Rt.  Rev.  Trevor  Huddleston 
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CONCERT  FOR  SHARE 


Stephen  Spender  sympathizes  with  NLF 


B>  DAVID  FRANK 

British  poet  Stephen  Spen- 
der said  yesterday  his  sim- 
pathies  were  with  the  Viet- 
namese National  Liberation 
Front. 

But  he  backed  away  from 
making  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  Front  and  the 
1936  Spanish  Republican 
Government. 

As  part  of  the  pre-teach-in 
program  Mr.  Spender  spoke 
to  a  capacity  audience  of 
more  than  200  on  the  con- 
science of  the  30's. 

"The  Spanish  Civil  War  be- 
came almost  a  mythological 
conflict  of  light  versus  dark," 
he  said.  "Republican  Spain 
seemed  to  be  a  vast  popular 
movement," 

Mr.  Spender  called  the  30's 
a  "classic  tragedy  of  our 
times. 

"They  dramatized  the  is- 
sues of  ends  and  means,"  he 
said.  "Don't  pretend  wrong 
is  right,  even  if  the  victims 
have  been  wronged,"  "Do 
not  surrender  your  sense  of 
truth  and  justice." 
"In  the  30's  there  emerg- 


ed a  politics  of  the  non-poli- 
tical," he  3aid,  "a  unity  bas- 
ed on  basic  principles  of 
human  rights." 

He  saw  the  same  reaction 
today  "in  the  thousands 
deeply  concerned  about  Viet- 
nam and  integration." 

"But  the  choices  were  too 
easy.  All  one  had  to  do  was 
be  anti-fascist." 

"M  any-  well  intentioned 
and  idealistic  people  were 
hypnotized  by  the  sophist- 
ries of  the  Marxists.  Liberal 


intellectuals  were  not  prepar- 
ed to  look  this  gift  horse,  Sta- 
lin, in  the  mouth." 

Spender  said  he  was  amaz- 
ed by  the  "extent  to  which 
intellectuals  who  are  so  dis- 
passionate in  their  own 
fields,  are  willing  to  sur- 
rended  their  objectivity  in 
politics. 

"I  don't  pretend  I've  ever 
been  able  to  relate  poetry 
and  politics,"  he  said.  "You 
can't  turn  yourself  into  a 
propagandist." 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Today 

Noon  to  5:30  p.m. 

SHARE    hoppening.    painf  cons- 
truction wolls   at   New  College. 
T  p.m. 

Department  of  geology  film: 
Helicopter  Canada.  Bring  yovir 
lunch.     Mining  Building    Rm.  128. 

Concert  tor  SHARE  including 
sitar  and  labia  players  from  the 
International  Student  Centre,  a 
classical  guitarist,  and  the  faculty 
of  music  woodwind  quited.  Only 
25  cents.  Larger  donations  for 
SHARE  welcome.  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  Concert  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Folk  concert  sponsored  by  Vic- 
toria College  folk  club.  Admission 
50  cents,  coffee  included.  Terrace 
Room.  Wymilwood. 


8  p.m. 

Engineering  -  Nurses  donee.  Mu- 
sic by  the  Deltas.  Admission  50 
cents.     Drill  Holl. 

Saturday 
7  p.m. 

Simultaneous  Exhibition:  two  So- 
viet Union  grand  mosters  ploying 
40  chess  games.  Tickets  to  ploy 
55,  spectators  50  cents.  Greet 
Hall.  Hart  House. 

Sunday 
7  p.m. 

Evening  service  at  Knox  Church, 
Spadino  ond  Harbord,  with  topic: 
God's  Renewing  Spirit.  Students 
welcorr  .■  to  remain  for  Bible  study 
and  refreshments  at  8:15. 

8:30  p.m. 

Sundoy  evening  concert:  Robert 
Aitken  Trio.  Tickets  from  Hall 
Porter.  Ladies  may  be  invited  by 
members.     Great  Holl,  Hart  House. 


Indian  mind  must  change  first:  Smith 


No  change  is  possible  in 
the  religious  structure  of  In- 
dia without  jeoprodizing  the 
whole  social  fabric.  Profes- 
sor R.  M.  Smith  said  Wed- 
nesday night. 

Prof.  Smith  told  a  pre- 
teach  in  panel  on  Religious 
Conflict  in  the  Indian  Sub- 
continent that  the  Indian 
has  never  been  an  individual. 

"Religion  and  the  state 
are  integrated  for  stability. 
A  dichotomy  of  secular  and 
sacred  just  is  not  Indian." 


Because  of  this  fact  any 
attempt  to  change  religious 
beliefs  could  destroy  the  so- 
cial structure  of  India,  he 
asserted. 

His  opinion  was  support- 
ed by  Prof.  J.  G.Arapura  of 
McMaster  University,  who 
said;  "The  only  significant 
revolution  possible  in  India 
is  a  psychological  one.  The 
change  must  first  come  in 
the  Indian  mind." 

He  said  that  although  the 
Indians  mav  have  failed  to 


IT'S 


SHARE 

TYPE 

HAPPENING 

Paint  the  New  College  II  Construction  Wolls 
FRl.  OCT.  20      12  -  5:30  P.M. 
50c/'/i  PAN tl. 


clothe  and  feed  the  people, 
their  reiigion  "has  instilled 
an  amazing  capacity  for  suf- 
fering." 

Intolerance  is  caused  by  a 
fear  of  having  other  groups 
"tread  upon  the  sacred  pla- 
ces' in  an  established  cul- 
ture, he  said.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  Moslem  Hindu 
riots  and  the  unrest  in  Kash- 
mir. 

Professer  M.  Q.  Baig,  an 
expert  in  Islamic  studies, 
denied  that  that  the  Moslems 
wished  to  convert  India  at 
the  expense  of  social  older. 

He  said  the  Moslems  wish- 
ed to  free  India  from  the 
caste  system  and  when  this 
proved  to  be  impossible  the 
they  had  no  choice  but  to 
demand  their  own  state,  Pa- 
kistan. 

Ryerson  evaluates  courses 

Ryerson  courses  and  in- 
structors will  be  evaluated 
by  students  early  next 
month. 

The  information  obtained 
will  be  "confidential  and  ava- 
ilable only  to  the  instructor 
himself,"  the  program  chair- 
man announced. 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

\   TOM  ROBERTSON'S  / 

CASTE  1 

DIRECTED  Bv 

BRIAN  MEESON 

Tonight  and  all  next  week  at  8  30 
BOX  OFFICE  923-5244 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 


INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 

Shutouts  abound  in  football 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

It's  getting  to  be  a  rare 
occasion  in  interfac  football 
these  days  to  see  a  player 
cross  the  goal-line  for  six 
points.  This  week  was  cer- 
tainlly  a  case  in  point,  as 
three  shutouts  were  record- 
ed. 

Group  action  on  Wednes- 
day saw  Vic  extend  its  un- 
beaten streak  to  two  games 
as  they  sneaked  by  Engi- 
neering 2-0.  The  only  points 
in  a  massive  mud  melee 
came  from  the  fertile  foot 
of  punter  Bill  Marshall,  who 
managed  to  launch  two  sin- 
gles. 

In  Group  II,  Forestry 
nudged  Pharmacy  7-0-  Only 
scores  for  the  treeslayers 
were  a  single  and  an  uncon- 
verted touchdown. 

Yesterday,  again  in  Group 
II,  Trinity  held  New  College 
to  a  scoreless  tie  on  the 
back  campus.  New  almost 
won  on  the  last  play  of  the 
game  as  Goodman  kicked 
into  the  end  zone,  only  to 
have  the  punt  returned  to 
the  three  yard  line. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Wednesday  saw  the  sea- 
son's first  encounters  in  in- 
tramural volleyball.  Phar- 
macy was  extended  to  three 
games  before  beating  Fores.- 
try  8-15,  15-4,  15-9,  and  Sr. 
Engineering  took  Vic  I  15-6, 


15-8. 

Yesterday's  game  had  In- 
nis  I  over  the  junior  Engi- 
neers 15-10,  15-10. 

LACROSSE 

Tuesday  lacrosse  saw 
Knox  edge  Meds  A  4-3  and 
Pharmacy  tie  Pre-Meds  2-2. 
Grainger  Cowie  had  all  four 
Knox  markers  while  singles 
for  the  medicine  men  went 
to  Kempston,  Shapero  and 
Murnaghan.  D  Grove's  two 
goals  were  matched  for 
Pharmacy  by  Barry  Ray  and 
John  Peckett. 

On  Wednesday,  Dents  beat 
Forestry  A  5-4  and  Scarbo- 
rough knotted  the  Engineers 
2-2.  Greg  Mason  (2),  Hal 
Leitch  (2)  and  Bob  Cromie 
were  the  dental  technicians, 
answered  by  Brian  Coffey 

(2)  ,  Scott  Elliot  and  Jim 
Griffin  for  Forestry. 

Lowe  and  McUbin  were 
Scarborough's  marks  men, 
while  Yellow  and  Leinonen 
scored  for  the  meccano  set. 

In  a  squeaker  played  yes- 
terday, PHE  A  overtook 
SMC  9-8.  John  Dale  (3)  Bill 
Connely  (2),   Chris  Rudge 

(3)  and  Brian  McVey  were 
prolific  for  Phys  Ed.  The 
Irish  were  led  by  Bruce  Fer- 
guson with  six  goals,  singles 
going  to  John  Braudrtt  and 
Ted  McGee. 

RUGGER 
In    fatball    action  this 
week,    Engineering    II  de- 


feated UC  9-3,  Innis  topped 
Architecture  12  0,  and  Engi- 
neering I  matched  Wycliffe 
3-3. 

Richard  Seppala,  Doug 
Kidd  and  Bob  Cherniak  tal- 
lied trys  for  the  Engineers- 
T.  Stasiewicz  scored  for 
UC.  Helping  the  Innis  rout 
were  Richard  Grace  (2), 
Tony  Cosentino  and  Norm 
Okchiru. 

Don  Kaikkonen's  marker 
for  the  Engineers'  finest 
was  tried  by  Wycliffe's  Tom 
Denny. 

SOCCER 

Shutouts  were  again  the 
story  in  this  week's  soccer. 
On  Tuesday,  Knox  raked 
Innis  College  3-0,  with  goals 
going  to  Al  Glen  (2)  and 
Spencer  Estabrook. 

New  College  trampled 
PHE  B  on  Wednesday.  G. 
Hurd  had  two  for  New,  fol- 
lowed by  J.  Murray,  P-  Grun- 
wald,  M.  Rhodd  and  D. 
Moore. 

In  the  Dance  of  the  Divine 
held  Wednesday  as  well, 
Wycliffe  matched  Emman- 
uel 0-0. 

Soccer  yesterday  saw  Vic 
I  top  St.  Mike's  2-0  and  Den- 
tistry rap  Pharmacy  4-0. 
Larry  Cave  and  Dave  Sharpe 
were  unerring  for  the  Scar- 
let and  Gold.  Roger  Bateson 
(2),  Tom  Rice  and  Rick 
Ward  were  the  dynamic 
drillers. 


Squash,  water  polo  and  rowing  outfits 
face  difficult  competition  this  weekend 


WATER  POLO 

Varsity  Blues  Water  Polo  team  plays  its 
second  game  of  the  young  season  tomorrow 
when  they  host  University  of  Guelph  Red- 
men  at  Hart  House  pool  at  12  noon. 

Blues,  who  employed  only  second  line 
players  in  last  week's  7-3  win  over  RMC, 
will  be  looking  to  improve  their  playmaking 
combinations  in  the  exhibition  encounter. 

Although  Blues  lost  several  players  off 
last  year's  OQAA  championship  team  —  in- 
cluding top  scorer  Graeme  Barber  —  they 
are  certainly  not  lacking  in  depth.  Return- 
ing veterans  include  forwards  Chris  Mc- 
Naught  and  Steve  Gerring,  rover  Gaye  Strat- 
ton,  and  defenceman  Bruce  Warburton. 

Five  members  of  this  year's  team  com- 
peted in  the  Canadian  National  Water  Polo 
championship  held  in  Winnipeg  in  July.  For- 
ward Allan  Pyle,  goalie  Hartley  Garfield, 
defenceman  Roger  Barcourt,  and  rover  Skip 
Bergman  represented  Toronto  in  the  na- 
tionals while  rover  Bud  Begay  played  for 
Winnipeg. 

All  will  be  competing  for  Blues  this  sea- 
sun.  Allan  Pyle  also  represented  Canada  in 
the  Pan-Am  games  and  was  top  scorer  of 
the  tournament. 

SQUASH 

Varsity  Blues  begin  a  busy  season  of 
squash  tournaments  this  weekend  with  the 
Canadian  Centennial  ~  tournament  in  To- 
ronto. 

The  tournament  features  an  entry  list  of 
32  teams  from  across  Canada  including 
clubs  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  to 
Voctoria,  British  Columbia. 

Blues'  first  match  is  against  the  St.  John's 
team  at  the  Toronto  Lawn  Tennis  Club  be- 
ginning at  3.30  p.m.  today. 

Their  second  match  should  be  one  of  the 


highlights  of  the  tournament  as  they  come 
up  against  Montreal  Badminton  and  Squash 
club,  the  top  seeded  team. 

This  seven-man  team  includes  six  ranking 
Canadians  led  by  Canadian  champion  Colin 
Adair.  Blues  face  this  club  tonight  at  7:15 
at  the  Badminton  and  Racquet  Club. 

Varsity  coach  Ralph  Rimmer  has  had  the 
whip  out  and  Blues  are  in  excellent  phys- 
ical condition.  This  should  show  to  good 
advantage  in  the  three-day  tournament. 

To  demonstrate  that  he  means  business 
Rimmer  has  demanded  his  team  have  hair- 
cuts for  the  tournament.  Reaction  to  this 
request  has  been  unfavorable  however,  and 
it  has  been  referred  to  the  club's  executive 
committee. 

Members  of  the  Varsity  team  in  order  of 
ranking  are:  Frank  Buck,  Vic  Harding,  Mike 
Gardiner,  Dave  Gunn,  Gary  Miller,  Howie 
Fluxgold  and  Mike  Zimmerman. 

Other  universities  entered  are  Western 
and  intercollegiate  champion,  McGill. 

ROWING 

Brock  University  hosts  the  first  Caandian 
Invitational  Collegiate  Regatta  this  weekend 
in  St.  Catharines.  Ready  access  to  the  Hen- 
ley Course,  where  the  World  Rowing 
Championships  were  held  last  summer, 
makes  Brock  an  obvious  choice  for  the  site 
of  the  meet. 

Crews  from  Eastern  Canada  and  the  USA 
have  been  invited;  and  replies  have  been 
received  from  several  American  universities. 
Eastern  Canada  Intercollegiate  Rowing  As- 
sociation members  will  also  be  represented. 

In  preparation  for  what  is  shaping  up  as 
the  biggest  regatta  of  the  season,  U  of  T 
crews  have  been  in  the  rough  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario  every  morning  this  week.  Any- 
one for  a  40  degree  shower? 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  ■  SATURDAY 
The   Blu«S  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  -  2  •.m. 
Dancing  &  Listening  to 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  •  1  a.m.  •  3  ».m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  •  3  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  &  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders 


DANFORTH 
TYPEWRITER 

LATEST  MODELS  LOWEST  RATES 

RENTALS 

Typewriters  T.V.  Tape  Recorders  Adding  Machines 
Toronto      2940  DANFORTH  AVENUE  698-2589 


Wi      Opening  To-night  —  Appearing  Thru  Oct.  28 

l™1  MODERN  JAZZ  1 

H  QUARTET 


'  FINNG  YMN  ASTS ' 

of  Helsinki  University,  Finland 

—  DISPLAY  — 

in  Modern  Finnish  Gymnastics  for  Women 
Wednesday  October  25.  1967.  at  8  p.m. 

Lawrence  Park  College  Auditorium 

125  Chotsworth  Drive 
Admission:  Adults  $2.00.  Students  SI. 00 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

CURLING 

All  those  interested  in  Curling  are  asked  to  register  at  the  Terrace 

Club  Dundas  and  Mutual  Sts. — on  Oct.  24th  (Tues.).  Games  are  played 

from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  All  beginners  welcome.  Please  bring  Medical 
Rating  with  you. 

Intercollegiate  team  practices  are  held  Wednesdays  5:30  -  7:30  be- 
ginning on  October  25th. 

SWIMMING 

Interfaculry  Swim  Meet— Nov.  6,  7.  8  at  5  p.m.  Sign  up  now  ct 
your  college- or  in  the  pool.  Practice  times:  Mon.— 5  p.m.,  Tues.— 5 
p.m..  Wed.— 5  p.m.,  Thurs.— 5  p.m.  Swim  for  your  College— not  for 
yourself! 

Intercollegiate  Swimming— Trials  still  in  progress.  The  Meet  is  at 
McMaster  on  Nov.  24  and  25.  We  have  room  for  YOU  on  the  team. 
Come  out  on  Tues.  6 — Synch.,  Wed.  6— Speed,  Thurs.  5— Diving. 

HOCKEY 

There  will  be  an  important  meeting  of  all  ice  hockey  representa- 
tives on  Tues.,  Oct.  24th  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Benson 
Building. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Intercollegiate  Volleyball  practice  for  Intermediate  and  Semor 
Players  beginning  Oct.  23,  Mon.  and  Wed.  at  5  p.m.  Upper  Gym..  Ben- 
son Building.  All  interested  Volleyball  players  are  welcome  to  come  out 
and  try  out  for  U  of  T  teams.  Please  wear  whites. 

BADMINTON 

Oct.  24— Intercollegiate  iryouts  start  6:00-8:00  p.m.  every  Tues- 
day night  in  the  Upper  Gym  Benson  Building.  ,  . 

Oct  25— All  girls  welcome  to  come  and  play  Badmmton  every 
Wednesday  from  7:00-9:00  p.m.  in  the  Upper  Gym,  Benson  Building. 

FIELD  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 
WEEK  OF  OCT.  23  -  30 


Mon.  Oct.  23  8 


Tues.  Oct.  24  8-9 


Wed.  Oct.  25  | 
1 

Thurs.  Oct.  26  8 


Fri.  Oct.  27 
Mon.  Oct.  30 


9  p.m. 
9  o.m. 
2  p.m, 

1  a.m. 
9  a.m. 

2  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
9  o.m. 
2  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
9  a.m. 
2  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
9  a.m. 
2  p.m. 
9  a.m. 
9  a.i 


PHE  III  vs  PHE  II 
Pharm  &  New  vs  St.  Hilda  s 
PHE   I  vs  SMC 
UC  vs  Pots  &  Dents 
PHE    II    vs  Nurses 
Pharm.  &  New  vs  PHE  I 
SMC  vs  Pharm.  &  New 
St.  Hilda's  vs  U.C. 
Vic  vs  PHE  III 
St    Hilda's  vs  Pots  &  Dents 
Nurses  vs  PHE  IV 
PHE  II  vs  Vic 
Nurses  vs  PHE  III 
Pharmacy  &  New  vs  St.  Hildas 
Vic  vs  PHE  111 
UC    vs  Pharm  &  New 
Pots  S.    Dents  vs  PHE  I 


Varsttv 
Trinity 
Varsirv 
Trin  iv 
Vars.r¥ 
Vorsitv 
Vars'-y 

Varsiry 
Trin  tv 
Varsi  v 
Vars'ty 
Varsitv 


r-2  P-™-    PHE  11  vs  PHE  IV 
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CRUCIAL  GAME 


Unbeaten  teams  clash  with  Yates  on  the  line 


Understatement  of  the  year 
would  be  labelling  tomor- 
row's gridiron  encounter  at 
Kingston  an  important  game. 

When  Varsity  Blues  take 
the  field  Saturday  afternoon 
against  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels,  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
both  their  seers  (to  ruin  an 
ancient  carol),  concerning 
the  1967  season  will  receive 
their  penultimate  realization. 
Both  Ron  Murphy  and 
Queen's  coach,  Frank  Tin- 
dall,  have  prepped  their 
squads  for  almost  nothing 
else  than  the  upcoming  game, 
and  next  week's  return 
match  in  Toronto. 

As  they  head  into  the  game, 
each  sporting  an  unblemish- 
ed 2-0  record,  the  heralded 
Yates  Cup  teeters  in  the  ba- 
lance. Al though  the  two 
teams  clash  again  in  Toron- 
to next  week,  the  winner  of 
tomorrow's  game  should 
have  little  trouble  repeating 
for  a  clean  sweep  of  the  se- 
ries. Momentum  is  a  power- 
ful thing.  As  Blues'  halfback 
Nick  DiGiuseppe  put  it,  "If 
we'd  a  played  Queen's  twice 
in  a  row  last  year,  we'd  a 
killed  them."  A  year  back 
of  course,  Blues  won  in 
Queen's  only  to  lose  their 
drive  in  a  home-and-home 
series  with  McGill.  Queen's 
closed  with  the  big  rush, 
humiliating  Toronto  twice  in 
a  row  to  win  the  Yates. 

Unfortunately  for  Murphy 
and  his  Blues,  the  team  has 
been  hit  by  a  rash  of  inju- 
ries that  make  Asiatic  'flu 
seem  like  a  common  cold. 
And  it  got  worse  this  week 
instead  of  better.  The  gloo- 
my news  concerned  veteran 
centre  Don  Rogers  whose 
shoulder  injury  appeared  to 
have  mended  sufficiently  to 
permit  his  participation  on 
Saturday.  But  recent  re-ex- 
amination has  uncovered 
more  serious  trouble,  and 
now  Rogers  joins  Vic  Alboini 
on  the  sidelines  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Rookie  Steve 
Brown,  from  Malvern  has 
drawn  the  tough  assignment 
of  replacing  the  "rugged 
centre. 

Other  Blues  scratched 


from  the  line-up  are  DiGiu- 
seppe, end  Brent  Morirs, 
halfback  Wolfgang  Gut,  and 
guard  Tom  Reed. 

Replacement  tabbed  by 
Murphy  to  fill  the  gaps  in- 
clude Mark  Staler  at  end, 
Keith  Johnson  in  the  offen- 
sive backfield,  Doug  Buck- 
nam  at  guard,  UC's  own  Stan 
Lerner,  and  rookie  Larry 
Lukas. 

Despite  the  heavy  injury 
situation,  Murphy  plans  no 
two-way  duty  for  any  of  his 
ballplayers  unless  "it  is-  an 
absolute  necessity."  Depth 
has  always  been  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  Toronto 
teams,  and  it  receives  its 
stiffest  test  ever  tomorrow. 

One  postion  causing  no 
concern  to  the  coach  is  quar- 
terback where  Bob  Amer  has 
stepped  in  for  the  sideline 
Alboini.  "He's  worked  hard, 
and  I  think  he'U  surprise  a 
lot  of  people,"  says  Murphy. 
"The  club  hasn't  moved  for 
him,  but  you  must  remember 
nothing  was  working  for  us 
in  those  exhibition  games-" 
Way  down  East  on  the 
other  hand,  Frank  Tindall  is 
radiating  in  the  comfort  of 
a  completely  healthy  ball 
ballclub,  and  a  completely 
experienced  one.  Everyone 
of  his  24  starters  have  ex- 
perienced  intercollegiate 
competition  before  this  sea- 
son. Offensively,  Queen's  is 
ridiculously  strong  with  all- 
star  Don  Baync  at  quarter- 
back. Defense  could  be  Tin- 
dall's  Achilles  heel,  but 
Blues'  offense  may  not  be 
healthy  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage. Punting  is  Blues' 
only  plus,  with  Paul  McKay 
worth  a  first  down  almost 
every  time  he  kicks  the  ball. 

On  paper,  Toronto  has 
about  as  much  chance  as  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  had  to  win 
the  pennant  last  year.  You 
know  what  happened.  Bos- 
ton didn't  win  the  pennant 
on  paper;  they  won  it  with 
somethnig  quite  intangibles — 
something  quite  intangible — 
In  the  past,  desire  has 
overcome  injuries,  hard  luck, 
and  better  opposition.  Here's 
hoping  it  overcomes  Queen's. 


JBo8   JWfc  '  THE  Pm$U&  IS  ON  1 
HIM  TO   MOVE   BLUE'S  MCONSISrENr 

Offence  aba/ns/-  queen's  jouqu  ' 
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BAILEY  IN  MEXICO 


McDOUGALL  AT  MAC 


Track  Blues  in  danger  of  losing  Tait 


As  a  result  of  Dave 
Bailey's  qualifying  for  the 
final  of  the  1500  metres  at 
a  Mexico  City  meet,  which 
will  be  held  to-day.  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  track  Blues 
stand  only  a  very  slim  chan- 
ce of  regaining  the  Tait 
Mackenzie  Trophy  and  the 
OQAA  track  championship. 

After  a  run  of  five  victor- 
ries  Varsity  dropped  to  third 
last  year  behind  McMaster 
and  Western.  If  Bailey 
doesn't  manage  t'  catch  a 
flight  out  from  the  Little 
Olympics,  the  potential  20 
points  which  he  is  worth 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Nevertheless,  although 
Varsity  may  be  depleted, 
other  schools  face  similar 
problems.  Hard  hit  has  been 
McMaster  who  have  lost  last 
year's  most  valuable  perfor- 
mer, Ray  Tucker,  through 
academic  ineligibility.  West- 
ern has  also  suffered  insur- 
mountable losses   from  its 


Soccer  Blues  dominate  league  stats: 
entertain  vastly  improved  Guelph  Redmen 


Varsity  Soccer  Blues  will 
attempt  to  take  over  first 
place  all  by  themselves  this 
weekend,  when  they  host 
the  vastly  improved  Guelpn 
Redmen,  in  what  could  be 
Varsity's  toughest  game  to 
date. 

The  game  will  be  a  home- 
coming for  Norman  Bracht 
of  Guelph,  as  he  played  for 
Blues  two  years  ago.  Brachl 
was  a  team  leader  for  Red- 
men  last  year,  but  so  far  this 
season  has  been  unable  to 
dent  opposing  defenses.  His 
turn  may  come  Saturday. 

Blues  will  go  into  this 
contest  without  regular  goal- 
tender  Erwin  Stack  and  half- 


backs Ormond  Mendes  and 
Tom  Johnston.  Dressing  in 
their  place  will  be  goalie 
Stan  Bogucki  and  halfbacks 
Garth  Rothwell  and  Jim  Kai- 
man. 

As  expected,  Blues  are  high 
up  in  league  scoring,  both  in- 
dividually and  as  a  team.  Jim 
Lefkos  leads  league  scorers 
with  six  tallies,  while  team  is 
first  in  scoring  with  thirteen. 
Blues'  goals-against  average 
of  1.5  is  also  best  in  the  lea- 
gue. 

In  the  eastern  division, 
Queens  has  a  firm  hold  on 
first  place  with  three  victor- 
ies in  as  many  starts.  Laval 
and  McGill  are  tied  for  sec- 


ond with  the  University  ol 
Montreal  bringing  up  the 
rear.  If  the  present  trends 
continue  in  both  divisions 
Varsity  will  play  off  with 
Queens  November  18. 


STANDINGS 


»  W  T  L  GF  GA  PTS 


2    0    0    13  3 


0    0    2      1     7  0 


Poge  24  —  THE  VARSITY,  Fridoy,  October  20,  1967 


West 

Toronto    % 

McMoster    . . '.  3 

Guelph    2 

Western     .  .  3 

Waterloo   ...  2 

East 

9ueens    3300  936 

Lfva  I    2101  842 

McCil    2101  \    a  % 

U  of  M  ....  3    0    0    3  \&\ 

SCORERS 

Eos!  West 

E.  Ene  (Lovol)      3   J.  Lefkos  (Tor)  6 

I  Jones  (Queens)  3  Woodcock  (Moc)  4 
J.   Pine  (Queons)3    F.  Scppelso  (Tor)  3 

F.  Pozzoli  (Lov)  2  de  Brouwer  (W)  3 
V.  Buitus  (Lov)  2  B.  Reid  (Gue  ph)  3 
i-  Meibel  (McG)  2    L.  Fossoceco  (W)  2 

A.  Llcpo  (Tor)  2 
P.  Martin  (Moc)  2 


team  of  a  year  ago  and 
should  lose  its  placing  — 
probably  to  Waterloo  —  who 
this  year  have  shown  except- 
inona]  quantitative  strength. 

Individually  it  should  be 
Mac,  Toronto  and  Waterloo 
battling  in  the  middle  and 
long  distances  with  Western 
and  University  of  Montreal 
than  their  share  of  points  in 
the  sprints. 

The  field  events  which 
more  often  than  not  indicate 
which  school  has  most  depth, 
could  again  this  year  prove 
to  be  the  margin  of  victory 
for  the  winner. 

On  the  infield  Blues  are 
fortunately  able  to  field  a 
number  of  veterans  includ- 
ing Gord  Homer  and  last 
year's  champ  Bill  Watts  in 
the  javelin,  both  of  whom 
placed  in  that  event  last 
year. 

John  Hilliard  and  Mat  Na- 
kamura  should  perform  very 
well  in  the  jumps.  A  year 
ago  Hilliard  was  third  in  the 
triple  jump  and  Nakamura 
took  both  that  event  and  the 
long  jump  with  excellent 
leaps  in  the  interfac  meet. 

Blue  also  have  a  good 
chance  in  the  pole  vault  in 
the  persons  of  last  years 
third  place  finishers  Jukka 
Heikurinen  and  Ron  Nastiuk. 

Watts,  Bruce  Tucker  and 
Dave  Arnold  should  gather 
their  share  of  points  in  the 
shot  and  discus  events  with 
none  of  last  year's  place  fi- 
nishers returning  outside  of 
Blues'  Watts. 

The  sprints,  however,  are 
a  different  story.   From  the 


100  yards  to  the  quarter 
mile,  coach  Foot  has  a  num- 
ber of  solid  bodies  who  as 
a  team  may  pull  through  for 
good  points  in  the  relays  but 
individually  will  have  trou- 
ble picking  off  more  than 
even  one  place  finish. 

In  the  middle  distance 
events,  Bailey's  absence  will 
undoubtedly  hurt  in  the  half 
and  mile.  However,  John 
Loaring  should  pick  up  a 
first  in  the  half  mile  against 
such  highly  rated  perform- 
ers as  Mac's  Bruce  Woods 
and  Bodo  Bilazewski  and 
Queen's  Dave  Ellis.  Loar- 
ing's  running  mate  Ron 
Field  could  pick  up  fourth 
place  points  if  he  has  a 
good  day. 

In  the  mile  Rich  Pyne  will 
be  alone  against  a  solid  field 
led  by  Waterloo's  4:04  Miler 
Bob  Finlay  and  Mac's  Ray 
Varey  and  Doug  Macdougall, 
a  former  Varsity  standout. 
The  event  should  go  easily 
to  Finlay  with  a  good  race 
for  second. 

The  toughest  event  will 
without  doubt  be  the  three 
miles  where  Blues'  Brian 
Armstrong  and  Brian  Ri- 
chards could  finish  anwhere 
from  second  to  seventh 
against  the  likes  of  Finlay, 
Mac's  Varey  and  Macdougall, 
Western's  Yetman  and 
Queen's  MacLaern. 

At  any  rate,  come  hell  or 
high  water,  and  it  might  jud- 
ging from  the  weather,  the 
meet  could  be  a  close  one 
and  Blues  just  might  be 
bringing  back  the  Tait  . . . 


C  Elliott  (McG) 


Varsity  rugger  squads  see  action 

In  rugger  action  tomorrow,  Varsity's  eastern  division 
squad  puts  its  unbeaten  record  on  the  line  in  Kingston 
against  Queen's.  In  the  western  section,  Toronto  hosts 
Guelph  Redmen.  Neither  game  should  cause  Blues  much 
difficulty.  Queen's  has  lost  both  starts  to  date  while  Guelph 
has  won  only  once  in  four  starts. 

Peter  Hand  will  miss  the  game  at  Queen's  due  to  a 
muscle  spasm.  Brian  Hamill  suffered  a  concussion  last 
week,  forcing  him  to  miss  action  against  Guelph.  Expe- 
rienced Maris  Apps  joins  the  line-up  instead. 


iTi  stresses  religious  commitment  and  Vietnam  issue 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

Opposition  to  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam  and 
the  necessity  for  political 
action  as  an  expression  of 
sincere  religious  commit- 
ment were  the  main  recurr- 
ing themes  stressed  during 
the  week-end  sessions  of  the 
third  International  Teach-in. 

Under    co-chairmen  Mi- 


chael Ignatieff  (III  Trin)  and 
Jeffrey  Rose  (IV  UC),  the 
Teach-in  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  Religion  and 
International  Affairs. 

During  the  closing  session 
last  night,  former  Indian  De- 
fence Minister  V.  K.  Krishna 
Menon  suggested  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  actually  a  case 
of  imperialistic  American  ag- 


gression. 

"If  we  cannot  stop  a  great 
country  from  commiting  war 
crimes,  then  we  can  do  noth- 
ing at  all." 

The  next  speaker,  Tiiich 
Nhat  Hanh,  a  Vietnamese 
Buddhist  monk  now  living  in 
exile,  said  the  U.S,  was  in 
Vietnam  "due  to  its  paranoic 
fear  of  Communist  China." 


In  reality,  the  Americans 
are  destroying  Vietnam,  he 
charged. 

Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  a 
former  UN  delegate  from 
Ireland,  told  the  Friday  night 
audience  the  Vietnam  war 
is  "totally  unjust." 

"Resistance  to  the  United 
States  (in  Vietnam)  is  a  iust 
resistance,"  he  asserted. 
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For  the  good  news,  see 
page  16. 


In  an  apparent  reference 
to  U.S.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  he  said  all  men  of 
good  faith  must  oppose  "the 
man  who  is  horribly  in  love 
with  high  renown." 

Addressing  the  concluding 
session  by  way  of  a  20-minute 
color  film,  UN  Secretary-Ge- 
neral U  Thant  said  many  doc- 
trines of  his  Buddhist  faith 
are  relevant  to  human  con- 


ditions in  the  modern  world. 

As  examples  he  discussed 
the  doctrines  of  "the  univer- 
sal principle  of  truth,"  the 
"concept  on  non-egoism"  the 
absolute  stricture  against 
violence,  and  "the  law  of 
love  and  compassion." 

In  an  earlier  session,  Dr. 
Ralph  Abernathy,  a  U.S.  civil- 
rights  leader  said  Christianity 
not  only  justified  revolution, 
but  actually  commanded  it. 

"Everything  I  know  about 
my  faith  teaches  me  to  work 
for  social  reform,"  he  added. 

Garfield  Todd,  the  former 
prime  minister  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  said  men  of  true 
faith  will  adopt  all  possible 
action  short  of  outright  vio- 
lence to  combat  racial  se- 
gregation. 

Mr.  Todd  was  ostracised 
from  politics  and  eventually 
placed  under  house  arrest 
when  he  attempted  to  ex- 
tend the  political  rights  on 
of  the  native  population  in 
1958. 

Lewis  John  Collins,  canon 
of  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral,  said 
that  for  the  true  Christian, 
"religion  and  politics  are  in- 
extricably interwoven." 

Chairman  for  the  first  ses- 
sion was  U  of  T  philosophy 
professor  Donald  Evans,  who 
also  chaired  the  initial  ses- 
sion of  the  first  Teach-In  two 
years  ago. 

Other  session  chairmen 
were  Anglican  ecumenist  Ro- 
land de  Corneille  and  U  of  T 
Acting  President  J.  H. 
Sword. 

Attendance  at  the  five  ses- 
sions, varying  from  2,200  to 
3,100,  was  slightly  below  ex- 
pectations. 

(Additional  Teach-in  cover- 
age begins  on  page  5 


Viet  protest  supported  across  Canada 


Toronto  protest  march  draws  4,000 


By  PAUL  MacRAE 

An  estimated  4,000  persons 
snarled  traffic  along  Yonge 
St.  for  three  hours  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  biggest 
anti-Vietnam  protest  march 
ever  held  in  Toronto. 

The  marchers  mobilized  at 
Queens  Park  and  paraded 
in  rough  double-file  along 
the  sidewalks  down  Welles- 
ley  St.  to  Yonge,  down 
Yonge  to  Queen  St.  and  over 
to  the  city  hall. 

The  demonstration  was 
part  of  an  international  day 
of  Vietnam  protest. 

At  one  point  the  line 
stretched  two  miles  and  long 
after  the  speeches  began  at 
city  hall  remnants  of  the 
march  still  straggled  in. 

The  demonstrators  were 
forced  to  use  sidewalks  be- 
cause police  chief  James 
Mackey  refused  a  parade 
permit  for  Yonge  St.  The  re- 
fusal was  based  on  a  bylaw 
lorbidding  marches  along 
streets  which  are  congested 
and  have  a  heavy  mercantile 
character. 

The  organizers  had  re- 
fused an  offer  to  use  Bay  St. 
or  University  Ave.  because 
they  did  not  want  to  demon- 
strate to  "vacant  lots"- 


Trucks  bearing  slogans 
and  singers  cruised  along 
with  the  marchers  at  a  reg- 
ular traffic  pace. 

Several  times  onlookers 
shouted  at  marchers  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"I  fought  in  two  wars 
when  you  were  13  years  old" 
one  elderly  man  yelled.  Boo! 
Boo!  "Why  don't  we  hit 
him?''  a  marcher  suggested. 

"I  lived  in  occupied  Eur- 
ope," said  a  man  wearing  a 
yel'ow  slicker  and  mop-end 
wig.  "I  know  what  the  Com- 
munists are  like,"  He  car- 
ried a  sign  reading  I'm  a 
Peace  Creep. 

A  protester  stole  the  wig 
ai  d  told  a  newsman  trying 
to  take  pictures,  "Why  don't 
you  interview  us?  He's  not 
part  of  this.  He  doesn't 
count." 

"It's  a  disgrace,"  said  a 
middle-aged  man  with  two 
days  growth  of  grey  whisk- 
ers and  a  definite  odor  of 
whiskey. 

"These  people  are  foolish. 
Why  fight  on  your  own  door- 
step? Fight  on  someone 
else's!  I'm  100  per  cent  for 
what  they  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam. Why  have  a  massacre 


I'm 


veteran 


in  Canada? 
you  know-" 

On  his  lapel  he  wore  a 
black  ribbon  outlining  the 
letters  EBS.  EBS  stands  for 
Edmund  Burke  Society,  an 
ultra-right  wing  group  which 
mustered  about  30  to  dem- 
onstrate in  support  of  the 
war. 

See  Mossed  page  3 


OTTAWA  (CUP)— Demon- 
strations across  Canada  Sa- 
turday as  part  of  the  interna- 
tional day  of  protest  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  apparent- 
ly reflected  growing  concern 
over  alleged  Canadian  com- 
plicity in  the  war. 

In  Halifax,  Mayor  Allan 
O'Brien  was  among  the  350 
anti-war  demonstrators.  A 
mile-long  trek  to  Victoria 
Park  was  organized  by  the 
Halifax  citizens  committee  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  the  first  mass  anti- 
Vietnam-war  demonstration 


ever  in  the  Maritimes. 

In  Montreal  500  French 
and  English  demonstrators 
gathered  in  downtown  Phil- 
lips Square  and  marched 
through  the  rain  to  the  U.S. 
consulate. 

In  Ottawa,  T.  C.  Douglas, 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  party 
of  Canada,  told  500  persons 
demonstrating  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  buildings  the 
War  in  Vietnam  was  'one  of 
the  greatest  moral  issues  of 
our  times. 

"It  is  also  one  of  the  grea- 

See  Grandparents  page  2 


Toronto  protesters  clog  Wellesley  sidewalk 


courttsy  THE  CHEVRON 


ATTENTION 
UNDERGRADUATES 

DO  YOU  NEED 
HELP  WITH 

ESSAYS? 
TERM  PAPERS? 

The  Reference  Departm- 
ent of  the  University  Li- 
brary offers  one-hour  lec- 
tures to  help  you  locate 
more  information  quickly. 
Sign  in  the  main  hallway 
opposite  the  Catal- 
ogue Information  Desk 
for  a  convenient  time. 


Permanent  Employment 
Interviews 

Now  Being  Scheduled 

for 

Arts,  Commerce  &  MBA 

INTERVIEWS 

BEGIN 
NOVEMBER  1st 

Contact  U  of  T 
Placement  Service 
58 1  Spodina  Ave. 


ILLEL 


TODAY  Monday,  October  23,    1 :00  p.m., 
U.C.,  Room  214 

Rev.  Arthur  Gibson 
St.  Michael's  College 
on 

"THE  TOTALITARIAN 
CONCEPTION  OF  MAN" 


YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

12  MONTHS  COVERAGE 


A  STUDENT  WITHOUT  INSURANCE 
IS  LIKE  A  SNAIL  WITHOUT  A  SHELL 

TWO  PLANS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


PLAN  1— ACCIDENT  ONLY 


This  covers  all 


special  services  and 

(k)  Registered  Nurse 
(I  )  Semi-Private  or  Pri- 
vate Hospital  (not  co- 
vered under  the  Hos- 
pital Service  Act), 
(m)  Loss  of  Limb  or  Sight 
(n)  Accidental  Death 
(o)  Specific  Hospital  Ben- 
efits for  Foreign 
Students. 

COMBINED  ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 

This  covers  all  the  services  offered  by  Plan  1  for  accident 
PLUS  THE  FOLLOWING  SICKNESS  COVERAGE 

•  Surgical  and  Anaesthetist  benefits  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
shown  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Association's  schedule  of  fees  for 
sickness. 

•  Medical  Call  Benefits  —  Pays  your  doctor  from  the  very  first  visit. 

•  Specialist   •  Psychiatrist  •  Chiropractor  •  Osteopath 

•  Chiropodist  (referred). 

•  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  Laboratory  Benefits  #  Ambulance  Benefits 

•  Maternity  Benefits 

•  Specific  Hospital  Benefits  for  non-resident  and  Overseas  students. 


(a)  Medical 

(b)  Surgical 

(c)  Anaesthetic 

(d)  Chiropractic 

(e)  Osteopathic 

(f)  Physiotherapist 

(g)  Radiologist 

(h)  Dental 

(i)  X-ray 

( j )  Ambulance 

PLAN  J 


PLAN  1 
ACCIDENT  ONLY 


Student 
J5.00 


Student  ft  Family 
$12.00 


PLAN  2 
COMBINED 
ACCIDENT  &  SICKNESS 


Student  ft  Family 
(69.00 


Student 
$2»00 


Administrator  -  John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-4114 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

Stud,es  Off,ce.  PROS.  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices 


Grandparents  join  protest 

(continued  from  page  1) 

test  threats  to  world  peace 
existing  today.  If  this  slaugh- 
ter of  Vietnamese  civilians 
continues,  it  will  amount  to 
genocide." 

In  Winnipeg,  700  demon- 
strators appeared.  And  in 
Calgary  a  I5-block  parade 
through  the  downtown  area 
grew  from  80  marchers  at  its 
start  to  200  at  its  destination. 

About  a  third  of  the  mar- 
chers were  university  stu- 
dents. The  others  ranged 
from  children  to  grandpa- 
dents. 

Hippies,  students  and 
others — 1,500  in  all — turned 
up  at  Vancouver  city  hall  to 
join  the  nation-wide  protest. 

Other  protests  were  held 
at  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  Re- 
gina,  Kingston,  Kitchener 
and  other  cities. 

Few  marchers  were  inter- 
fered with  by  police,  al- 
though some  did  encounter 
problems  getting  permission 
to  demonstrate.  Only  a  few 
scattered  incidents  of  viol- 
ence were  reported. 


SAC  elections 


The  following  will  be  can- 
didates in  the  SAC  election 
Wednesday  for  the  school  of 
graduate  studies:Alan  Bow- 
ker,  Peter  Brigg,  Adrian  By- 
ram,  Colin  Campbell,  Carl 
Gilbert,  Wayne  Hankey,  Ka- 
thy  Home,  Brent  Robinson. 


Wed.  OcF.  25  ot  8  p.m.  Erindole 
College  "Frontiers  of  Science"  lec- 
ture series.  "The  Fundamental  Unit 
of  Life:  Its  Origin  ond  Operotion". 
Dr.  W.  E.  Beckel. 
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Around  Campus.. . 

Students  against  draft-dodger  aid 

A  random  survey  shows  that  an  overwhelming  j 
majority  of  University  of  Toronto  students  seem  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  student  funds  to  aid  American  j 
draft-dodgers. 

But  Students  Council  President  Tom  Faulkner  i 
thinks  the  issue  is  still  open. 

Only  21  per  cent  of  200  students  polled  last  week  j 
said  they  approved  of  financial  help  by  SAC 

Informed  of  the  results  of  the  poll — which  shows  j 
a  far  sharper  division  of  opinion  than  SAC's  24-21  vote  j 
against  draft-dodger  aid  earlier  this  month — Faulkner  ! 
said: 

"You  say  what  you  believe  if  you  are  a  man  of  j;i 
integrity. 

"We  have  a  responsible  government,  not  a  repre-  jjj 
sentative  government." 

Faulkner,  who  was  "bitterly  disappointed"  with  jjj 
SAC's  decision,  said  SAC  members  had  a  responsibility  pj 
to  "vote  as  individuals"  on  the  issue. 

Faulkner  was  disappointed  that  SAC  members  had  jjj 
not  fulfilled  their  responsibility  to  lead  student  opin-  Ijj 
ion  on  the  draft-dodger  issue. 

"I  think  I  could  change  their  opinion  if  given  an  jjj 
opportunity,"  he  said. 

The  question  will  not  be  brought  up  again  in  SAC,  jjj 
he  said.  But  smaller  campus  groups  such  as  the  I'm-  j:; 
versity  College  Literary  and  Athletic  Society  and  the  jjj 
Graduate  Students  Union  could  continue  the  fight. 

Marxism  is  like  Christianity:  Gibson  E 

Marxism  and  Christianity  have  not  carried  out  a  |{l 
!  mutual  dialogue  because  they  are  so  similar,  a  St.  Mi- 
!  chael's  College  professor  said  Friday. 

Rev.  Arthur  Gibson,  a  consultant  to  the  Vatican's  jjj 
!  secretariat  for  non-believers,  told  a  pre-Teach-In  audi-  Hi 
!  ence  both  systems  stress  the  concept  of  future  good. 

Both  emphasize  the  dignity  of  man,  he  said,  but  jjj 
i  sacrifice  him  to  the  ends  of  their  systems. 

Father  Gibson  asserted  that  Marxism  is  a  competi- 
\  tor  of  Christianity,  not  a  definite  antagonist.  Chris-  jjj 
j  tians  have  failed  to  discern  this. 

Communists,  like  other  people,  are  trying  to  relate  Hi 
to  the  world  around  them,  he  said.  There  is  evidence  {!! 
!  of  "a  shift  of  emphasis  from  Marx's  economic  deter-  Hi 
i  minism  to  the  importance  of  free  individual  human  HI 
decisions."  jjj 
The  hippie  movement.  Father  Gibson  said,  is  in  jjj 
response  to  a  similar  need. 

"It  calls  the  individual  out  of  inhuman  organized  jii 
society  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  success  to  the  wilder-  !H 
ness  to  build  a  new  society  based  on  love." 

Both  movements,  he  said,  are  saying  that:  "You  Hi 
can't  organize  an  effective  society  on  any  base  other  In 
than  the  human  individual  who  must  be  able  to  tran-  Hi 
scend  himself  without  abnegating  personality." 

SAC  will  publish  study  of  bookstore  | 

A  detailed  study  of  campus  bookstore  operations  jjj 
will  soon  be  published  by  the  Students  Administrative  jjj 
Council.  jjj 

A  committee  headed  by  SAC  members  David  Nit-  jjj 
kin  (III  New)  and  Larry  Monick  (III  C  &  F)  has  been  jjj 
studying  bookstore  operations  since  early  summer,  jjj 
They  hope  to  release  the  report  Saturday. 

"The  report  will  answer  questions  many  students  jjj 
have  concerning  the  prices  they  are  paying  for  books  jjj 
and  supplies,"  says  Nitkln. 

"It  will  also  examine  bookstore  operations  in  jjj 
other  Canadian  universities,"  he  added-  "Some  book- 
stores offer  a  thesis  typing  service,  for  example. 

"The  report  deals  for  the  first  time  with  our  book-  jjj 
store  operations.  We  have  seen  financial  statements  jjj 
we  have  never  been  able  to  see  before.  We've  met  offi-  jj; 
cials  we  have  never  been  able  to  confer  with  before.  Ijj 
If  nothing  else,  the  report  will  tell  SAC  why  students  jjj 
are  paying  the  price  they  are  for  books. 

York  council  will  include  students  I! 

Students  at  York  University's  Glendon  College  will  jj: 
have  five  members  on  the  faculty  council  of  the  col-  !!! 
lege. 

The  faculty  council  voted  25-3  to  include  students,  jjj 
The  decision  now  must  be  ratified  by  the  York  senate,  jj; 

Rick  Schultz,  former  Glendon  students  council  jjj 
vice-president,  called  the  decision  "a  major  step  in  in-  jjj 
volving  the  students  in  their  own  education,"  although  jjj 
the  students  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  jjj 
council's  committees.  jjj 

The  students  council  will  choose  the  representa-  jjj 
tives  for  this  year  only.  A  committee  has  been  formed  jjj 
to  investigate  methods  of  choosing  students  in  future 

"Once  the  students  have  been  chosen  they  will  be  jjj 
completely  independent,"  says  students  council  Presi-  H 
dent  Alan  Whitely. 


Washington  inarch  sees  clashes,  arrests 


WASHINGTON  (Special)— 
After  bloody  clashes  at  the 
Pentagon  Saturday  between 
demonstrators  and  troops,  a 
few  hundred  demonstrators 
remained  to  lay  peaceful 
seigc  yesterday. 

Their  ranks  thinned  by  the 
more  than  400  arrests  Sa- 
turday, a  hard-core  group 
that  had  spent  the  night  on 
a  Pentagon  parking  lot 
sought  to  rekindle  Saturday's 
protest  that  saw  thousands 
of  demonstrators  charge  on 
the  defence  department 
headquarters. 

At  mid-afternoon  yester- 
day, the  army  said  aerial  pho- 
tographs showed  790  dem- 
onstrators were  outside  the 
Pentagon — compared  with 
its  estimate  of  between 
30,000  and  35,000  demonstra- 


tors Saturday. 

Sponsors  of  the  protest 
claimed  that  200,000  persons 
participated  in  Saturday's 
demonstrations. 

At  the  height  of  Saturday's 
violence,  a  handful  of  pro- 
testers slipped  through  a 
secondary  Pentagon  ent- 
rance but  were  beaten  back 
by  troops  brandishing  clubs 
and  rifle  butts. 

An  estimated  3,500  troops 
were  employed  in  defending 
the  building  against  the  de- 
monstrators whose  avowed 
aim  it  was  to  paralyze  the 
nation's  military  nerve  cen- 
tre. 

Officials  said  that  by  early 
yesterday  afternoon  434  per- 
sons had  been  arrested  in 
the  Pentagon  area  on  charges 


of  disorderly  conduct.  Ar- 
rests included  author  Nor- 
man Mailer,  Dave  Dellinger, 
chief  organizer  of  the  march, 
and  Dagman  Wilson,  leader 
of  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Of  the  47  injured,  officials 
said  10  were  soldiers.  13 
were  U.S.  marshalls  and  24 
were  civilians. 

Some  demonstrators  charg- 
ed that  the  troops  used  tear 
gas  Saturday,  but  this  was 
denied  by  Major-General  C. 
F.  O'Malley,  commander  of 
the  military  district  of  Wa- 
shington. 

Dan  Henkin,  a  Pentagon 
officer,  said  demonstrators 
obtained  nine  tear  gas  can- 
isters when  they  broke 
through  a  line  of  soldiers 
and  used  it  themselves. 


Massed  marchers  show  hilarity,  fury 


(continued  from  page  1) 

Varsity  reporter  Sherry 
B  r  y  d  s  o  n  was  prevented 
from  taking  pictures  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  march  by 
protesters  who  jostled  her 
and  waved  signs  in  front  of 
her  camera. 

"You're  ruining  pictures 
for  The  Varsity,"  she  told 
one  youth.  "I  don't  care,"  he 
replied. 

"Don't  you  want  publici- 
ty?" she  asked.  "Nah,  we 
only  want  to  end  the  war." 

A  mother  and  her  two 
children  bent  over  to  pick 
up  signs  which  lay  on  the 
legislative  building  steps. 

"My  kids  have  been  ask- 
ing why  kids  are  being  burn- 
ed in  Vietnam,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  think  anyone  should 
try  to  destroy  any  other 
country."  Her  children  were 
8  and  10. 

Students  totalled  only 
about  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  of  the  demonstrators- 
Women,  children  and  old 
men  made  up  a  surprisingly 
large  contingent  and  whole 
families  joined  the  march. 

The  marchers  blocked 
traffic  from  the  side  streets 
as  they  crossed  and  created 
a  huge  tie-up. 

Police  patrolled  the  curbs 
on  motorcycles  urging  the 
marchers  along. 

"Your  horse  has  got  B.O.!" 
a  protestor  told  a  mounted 
policeman.  "That  makes  two 
of  you  then,  doesn't  it?"  the 
cop  replied  mildly. 

On  Queen  St.  a  man  in  his 
30's  lunged  out  at  the 
marchers  crying,  "You  stu- 
pid little  punks!  Commu- 
nists!" Three  policemen 
moved  in  and  surrounded 
him. 

"Move  along,"  they  order- 
ed- "Me  move?  I  live  here," 
the  man  shouted.  "Make 
them  move!" 


The  marchers  chanted 
"Hey,  hey,  L.B.J.,  how 
many  kids  you  killed  to- 
day?" and  "Withdraw  U.S. 
troops!" 

Sometimes  the  march  had 
an  almost  funeral  atmos- 
phere with  the  somber  two- 
by-two  movement  of  bowed 
heads. 

Joe  Young,  head  of  the 
student  wing  of  the  end  the 
war  movement,  cried  to  the 
onlookers:  "Join  us  now! 
Don't  start  a  third  world 
war'."  Some  laughed,  some 
muttered  under  their  breath. 
Most  stared  silently. 

Draft-resisters  marched  as 
a  body  carrying  yellow  pla- 
cards reading  We  Refused  to 
Go 

At  Nathan  Phillip's  Square 
the  Edmund  Burkites  gath- 
ered together  and  shouted, 
"Hey,  hey,  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
how  many  kids  have  you 
done  in?" 

Tight  circles  formed 
around  right-  and  left-wing 
debaters  but  police  were  al- 
ways nearby  and  no  violence 
developed. 

Police  reported  only  one 
arrest  during  the  whole 
three-and-a-half-hour  demon- 
stration —  one  charge  of 
malicious  damage.  A  St.  Ca- 
tharines student  had  painted 
a  swastika  near  the  Archer 


sculpture  with  an  arrow 
pointing  to  the  Burke  dele- 
gation. 

Speakers  Dr.  Gus  Tolen- 
tino,  Mennonite  minister  Bill 
Epps  and  June  Callwood  ad- 
dressed the  throng. 

Near  the  end  of  the 
speeches  cries  of  "We  want 
Joe  Young"  and  "Let's  hear 
from  some  students"  were 
picked  up. 

The  organizers  of  the 
march  had  originally  decided 
not  to  let  Young  speak  to  the 
rally  because  he  is  "too  rad- 
ical." 

Finally  Young  came  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  as 
the  microphone  was  taken 
away.  He  was  handed  a 
megaphone. 

"You  did  a  good  job  to- 
day," he  cried.  "Students 
make  up  about  one-half  of 
this  demonstration!  There 
must  be  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  you  out  there! 

"We  want  the  war  to  end! 
We  want  to  live!  We  want  a 
future!  We  want  to  build  a 
beautiful  world!" 

"Withdraw  US.  troops!" 
the  crowd  chanted  several 
times  and  then  it  began  to 
dissolve. 

Hundreds  of  signs  and 
placards  were  piled  in  front 
of  the  speakers  platform  and 
the  4,000  went  home. 


ATTENTION:  oil  Varsity 
staffers.  There  will  be  a 
general  office  solidarity 
meeting  in  the  Varsity  of- 
fice Wednesday  ot  1  p.m. 
Attendance  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  it  is  certainly 
desirable  .  .  .  Very  desir- 
able. 


Hart  House  j£ 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  1:15  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  26th 
Dennis  Duffy  will  be  reading  Robert  Lowell's  translation  of 
Juvenal's  "Tenth  Satire"  and  Harry  Howith  will  read  his  own 
from  "Total  War". 

Ladies  Welcome. 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

Wednesday,  October  25th  -  12-2  p.m. 
East  Common  Room 

RAY  SIKORA 

Afro-Cuban  Jazz  Septet 
Members  Only 


LADIES 

are  permitted  in  the  Gallery  Dining  Room  for  lunch  and  dinner 
when  escorted  by  members  of  the  House. 

ARCHERY  CLUB 

Tuesdays  8.  Thursdays  7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 
Equipment  and  Instruction  Provided  -  FREE 
Fun-Shoots  arranged  Periodically. 
Beginners  are  especially  invited  I  I 


Watch  the  Varsity  for 

PHAUL  PHESTIVAL 

Tuesday  Oct.  31st 
Fine  food,  Music,  Art,  Films  &  Poetry 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HISTORY 
AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

Presents  an  open  lecture 

"Technology  and  Human  Values" 

by  MELVIN  KRANZBERG 

Professor  of  History.  Case-Western  Reserve  University, 
Secretary,  Society  for  the  History  of  Technology. 
At  1.10    -    Room  102,  Mechanical    -    26  October,  1967 
All  members  of  the  university  community  are  invited 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 

16  BANCROFT  ST. 

SNACK  BAR 

OPEN  12-2  P.M. 


S  WEATERS 


We  carry  most  complete  line,  over  1,000 
From  Sh.tl.nds  and.  lambs  wool  to  bulky       From  -  $12.95 
From  snetianas  Enqlond  Uncluttered,  traditional  comfort, 

Most  Imparted  from  ScoMend  or  ,„„,„. 

We  speciallie  in  ell  Campus  Clothing  needs. 
Students'  10%  deduction  privilege. 


2S7  VONSE  STREET  TORONTO 
PHONE  366-4452 


by  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

"Me  ger  out  of  here?  I  live  here.  Let  them  move!" 


HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

presents 

RAY  SIKORA 

AFRO-CUBAN  JAZZ  SEPTET 


Wednesday,  October  25th      12-2  p.m. 
East  Common  Room 
MEMBERS  ONLY 
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And  now  we  have  weopons  of  the  chem- 
ical dust 

If   fire   them   we're  forced  to,   then  fire 

them  we  must 
One  push  of  the  button 
We've  shot  the  world  wide 
And  you  never  ask  questions  when  God's 

on  your  side 


For  many  long  years  I'v*  thought  about 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  betrayed  by  a  kiss 
I  can't  do  it  for  you 
You've  got  to  decide 

Whether  Judos  Iscariot  had  God  on  his  side 
Bob  Dylan,  1963 


At  Sunday  night's  closing  session  of  the 
Third  Internationa!  Teach-in,  a  thin  sod- 
boy-faced  Buddhist  monk  from  South  Viet- 
nom,  Thich  Nhat  Hanh,  gave  the  best 
speech  of  the  entire  weekend. 

His  message:  Vietnamese  don't  core 
about  communism  or  capitalism,  which  are 
western  concepts.  What  they  do  care  about 
is  independence  and  it  is  the  National  Li- 
beration Front  that  is  fighting  that  battle. 
The  NLF  is  still  mostly  non — communist 
but  the  extent  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  every  day  creating  more  com- 
munists out  of  people  stifled  in  their  fight 
for  independence. 

Thich  was  refreshing  because  he  discuss- 
ed the  war  from  a  neutral  position. 

The  U.S.  is  fighting  China  over  the  bo- 
dies of  an  innocent  people,  Thich  was 
saying  last  night.  He  thereby  dragged  the 
toil  end  of  a  weekend's  discussions  to  a 
particular  issue. 

Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  mentioned  Vietnam 
in  Friday  night's  opening  session,  also  made 
strong  anti-U.S.  remarks,  but  chairman  Do- 
nold  Evans  attempted  to  steer  debate  away 
from  that  particular  war. 

Evans  told  the  speakers  to  be  theoretical 
and  general  in  their  remarks,  and  (to  quell 
ony  possible  protest  from  activist  students) 
he  made  the  rather  pious  remark  thot  he 
knew  the  war  is  a  problem  and  had  actual- 
ly helped  organize  a  demonstration  of  U  of 
T  professors  against  it. 


teach -in:  dry  instruction 

Evans  was  retreating  into  the  quiet  aca- 
demic role  of  calm  and  deep  inspection  of 
issues  and  avoidance  of  emotionalism  on 
particular  topics,  or  as  Claude  Bissell  has 
pointed  out,  submerging  protest  into  edu- 
cation. 

Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  though,  hod  con- 
cluded that  Vietnam  is  an  unjust  war. 

It  wasn't  hard  for  him  to  say  that,  for  os 
he  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a  very  leftist  po- 
sition; even  thot  darling  of  Conservatives, 
Edmund  Burke,  would  agree.  The  audience 
agreed  too;  there  was  much  applause  but 
no  dissent  for  his  statements. 

It  may  be  merely  that  the  right  wing 
types,  who  have  charged  that  previous 
teach-ins  were  leftist-stacked,  stayed  away 
this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  general 
drift  of  public  opinion  away  from  the  U.S. 
position  has  been  noted  by  all  the  polls  la- 
tely. 

But  O'Brien's  statements  confronted  the 
teach-in  organizers  with  the  essential  pro- 
blem of  the  weekend.  Yes,  Vietnam  is  un- 
just but  should  it  be  mode  the  central  part 
of  the  discussions?  Certainly  it  should  have 
been,  and  several  speakers  including  Thich, 
Krishna  Menon,  Canon  John  Collins,  casti- 
gated Washington  for  its  Vietnam  policy. 

Yet,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Teach-ln's 
five  sessions  were  generalised  and  often 
pious  treatments  of  morality  which  hung  on 
no  particular  examples.  That's  what  made 
much  of  it  dull. 


march:  flawed  commitment 


Some  4,000  people,  including  U  of  T 
students,  showed  their  concern  over  world 
of  fairs  in  quite  a  direct  woy  this  weekend 
They  walked  from  Queen's  Park  to  City  Hall 
to  join  groups  in  many  North  American 
cities  in  protesting  United  Stotes  actions  in 
Vietnam. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  morch  was 
virtually  devoid  of  any  intellectual  content 
—  as  any  demonstration  of  the  sort  is 
bound  to  be.  There  were  speeches  at  the 
end,  and  members  of  various  groups  distri- 
buted literature.  But  we  doubt  that  the  lit- 
erature, however  profound,  was  greatly 
reod,  or  that  the  speeches,  however  ground- 
ed in  insight,  had  much  impact  as  they  were 
shouted  through  a  bullhorn  into  the  October 
winds. 

The  marchers  showed  their  conviction, 
but  it  is  far  from  certain  thot  they  were 
greatly  effective. 

There  is  even  danger  in  the  largely  emo- 
tional appeal  of  such  a  protest.  Skilful  man- 
ipulators of  opinion  might  be  able  to  turn  to 
their  own  ends  the  sort  of  sincere  but  un- 
sophisticated concern  expressed  by  such  a 
morch.  For  example,  Washington  might  be 


able  to  deke  out  many  of  the  genuinely 
concerned  by  ordering  a  bombing  halt  and 
calling  on  its  opponents  for  tokens  of  "sin- 
cerity" —  in  reality,  of  surrender.  Clear 
thought  and  some  knowledge  would  be 
needed  to  assess  such  a  development. 

In  addition  to  doubts  one  might  have 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  march's  "mes- 
sage," there  are  also  well-known  unresolved 
questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  this 
form  of  protest.  For  instance,  are  uncom- 
mitted Canadians  impressed  by  the  sight 
of  lines  of  marchers  with  placards  —  espec- 
ially in  view  of  the  inevitable  beards,  cat- 
calls and  delayed  traffic? 

In  balance,  however,  we  consider  the 
march  to  have  been  a  Good  Thing.  Probab- 
ly, it  does  contribute  at  least  a  little  to  pub- 
lic consciousness.  And,  whether  it  does  or 
not,  at  least  opponents  of  U.S.  policy  had 
a  chance  to  get  together  and  take  heart 
from  their  numbers. 

We  don't  think  the  4,000  who  marched 
Saturday  have  brought  us  o  lot  closer  to  a 
peaceful  world.  But  they  have  made  a  mod- 
est contribution. 


commit ed  instruction? 


The  Teach-in  was  an  attempt  toward  un- 
derstanding that  had  some  significant  fail- 
ures, most  of  which  involved  the  lecture  for- 
mat in  what  is  said  to  be  an  educotive  pro- 
cess. 

The  march  attracted  4,000  people  but 
had  its  own  foilures,  most  of  which  involved 
its  low  level  of  intellectual  exchange  and 
high  degree  of  emotional  impact. 

Briefly,  the  Teach-in  had  intellectual  con- 
tent without  commitment  ond  the  march 
commitment  without  intellectual  content. 

Somehow  future  Teach-ins  —  assuming 
of  course  that  the  tradition  of  an  autumn 
series  of  Varsity  Arena  lectures  is  to  be  con- 
tinued —  must  combine  two  themes. 

The  Teach-in  has  made  much  of  its  evol- 
ution from  the  protest  format  in  which 
teach-ins  were  born,  but  that  format  is  the 
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only  way  to  secure  both  commitment  and 
intellectual  exchange. 

If  the  Teach-in  is  to  escape  becoming 
part  of  the  educative  tradition  in  the  same 
manner  as  Simcoe  Hall  or  a  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  lecture,  it  must  escape  the  purely  aca- 
demic approach  which  characterized  this 
year's  instalment. 

The  march,  of  course,  spurred  commit- 
ment with  its  straightforward,  largely  non- 
academic  appeal. 

Marches  unite  the  previously  committed 
but  face  the  danger  of  becoming  a  simpli- 
fied North  American  way  of  being  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  Establishment,  if  in  fact 
they  have  not  already  reached  that  point. 

A  marriage  of  teach-in  theory  ond  march 
theory  is  the  only  salvation  for  both  unless 
they  cn-e  to  become  tired  expressions  of 
academia  and  involvement  respectively. 


Dr.  Alex  Quoison-Sackey,  of  Ghana,  Mu- 
hammad Zafrulla  Khan  of  Pakistan,  both 
former  foreign  ministers  of  their  countr/ 
and  former  presidents  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  agreed  that  it  is  a  bad 
thing  that  men  are  losing  their  belief  in 
God.  Other  speakers  agreed  that  religious 
faith  unfortunately  has  little  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs,  hardly  an 
earth-shaking  concept. 

But  only  Thich  successfully  combined 
theorizing  with  actual,  particular  cases  in 
an  interesting  and  emotionally  involving 
way.  Only  Thich  had  any  real  influence 
over  men's  opinions. 

When  most  of  the  others  spoke 
theoretically,  they  were  being  controlled  by 
the  framework  of  the  teach-in;  the  frame- 
work then  actually  laid  out  the  theory  that 
would  evolve  in  its  sessions. 

Only  men  such  os  Thich,  by  quietly  pro- 
testing, educated  the  audience  on  any  real- 
ly pressing  issue.  He  did  so  with  a  quiet 
humility  that  tended  to  belie  his  anger. 

That  tolerance,  morality,  humanism  and 
non-egoism,  are  desired  elements  in  inter- 
national affairs,  as  almost  everyone  from 
U  Thant  on  film  to  Garfield  Todd  in  person 
pointed  out,  is  hardly  a  fact  that  needs 
much  driving  into  our  minds. 

There  was  very  little  actual  debate  in 
this  teach-in  because  the  speakers  all  seem- 
ed to  agree  on  their  premises.  They  were 
all  moral,  liberal  human  beings  concern- 
ed for  the  lack  of  humanism  in  internatio- 
nal affairs.  Had  there  been  someone  like 
Cardinal  Spellman  who  uses  his  position 
of  religious  leadership  to  actually  effect  pu- 
blic opinion  on  issues  such  as  the  Vietna- 
mese war  (in  his  case,  in  a  dubious  way) 
present,  there  would  have  been  confronta- 
tion and  argument. 

But  that  takes  the  concept  of  a  teach-in 
to  the  level  of  show  business,  and  this  year's 
Teach-in  was  definitely  not  show-biz.  Yet 
the  idea  of  a  teach-in  implies  an  element 
of  show  business.  Not  that  we  should  hove 
had  the  sabre  rattler  hiss  at  the  Ghandian 
non-violence  man,  but  something  in  bet- 
ween would  have  been  fun  and  enligh- 
tening. 

As  it  was,  the  first  night,  there  was  a 
large  number  of  people  submitting  que- 
stions to  be  asked  of  the  speakers.  The 
four  remaining  sessions  saw  people  leaving 
before  the  debate  and  question  period. 
They  seemed  to  sense  that  if  they  left  there, 
they  wouldn't  be  missing  much. 
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By  PAUL  CARSON 

The  five  weekend  sessions  of  this  third  In- 
ternational Teach-in  can  be  compared  to  a  grand 
feast  slightly  marred  by  carelessness  in  the  kit- 
chen. 

Extending  this  metaphor,  in  terms  of  in- 
tellectual nourishment,  the  chefs  assembled 
enough  condiments  for  a  real  piece  de  resistance 
only  to  spoil  the  effect  by  serving  the  wrong 
courses. 

Those  charged  with  the  organization  of 
each  session  made  serious  errors  in  judgment. 

On  rriday  night,  the  opening  speaker,  Ken- 
neth Thompson  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
took  an  alert,  awake  audience  and  almost  single- 
handedly  put  it  too  sleep.  Not  by  WHAT  he  said, 
for  it  was  excellent,  but  by  HOW.  He  preached. 

For  the  next  three  days,  we  heard  much 
wisdom,  but  also  too  much  preaching.  We  gave 
the  conditioned  response,  and  fell  asleep. 


The  speakers  were  not  confined  to  their 
allotted  time;  consequently,  all  speeches  ran 
long.  Many  were  simply  too  long  for  comfort. 

As  an  example,  the  plea  of  Father  Ramirez 
for  greater  openness  towards  Latin  America  and 
the  explanation  of  the  Christian-Marxist  d  i  a- 
logue  by  Milan  Opocenski,  buried  in  their 
lengthy  speeches,  passed  almost  unnoticed. 

Despite  its  commitment  to  the  interplay  of 
ideas,  the  Teach-in  was  sadly  lacking  in  contro- 
versy, either  intellectual  or  political. 

The  speakers,  perhaps  seized  by  the  spirit 
of  ecumenism,  seemed  eager  to  hide  their  dif- 
ferences under  a  cloud  of  generalities. 

Even  the  "outspoken  atheist"  Patrick  Cor- 
bett  (he  didn't  like  the  title,  but  that's  how  he 
was  billed)  clung  tenaciously  to  the  twin  pillars  of 
mutual  understanding  and  ideological  pluralism. 

The  audience  waited  in  vain  for  deep  dis- 
agreement, dissention,  debate. 

This  combination  of  poor  (in  the  technical 
sense)  oratory  and  the  reluctance  to  disagree 
produced  the  inevitable  result:  the  audience  be- 
came restless,  bored,  disinterestd. 

At  every  session  ,and  especially  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  large  percentage  of  the  audience 
left  right  after  the  speeches. 

They,  didn't  even  bother  to  wait  for  the 
"debate."  It  didn't  matter:  nothing  was  missed. 

So  much  for  what  went  wrong.  Compared 
to  what  went  right,  they're  just  a  series  of  verv 
minor  annoyances. 

The  quality  of  the  speeches,  as  I  saw  them 
as  press  copies  before  delivery,  was  uniformly 
excellent. 

Intelligence,  insight,  conviction,  the  occas- 
ional flash  of  wit,  all  were  present. 

Unlike  the  previous  Teach-ins,  this  current 
effort  has  stability.  If  there  were  few  actual 
crowd  pleasers,  there  were  absolutely  no  serious 
blunders.  Generally,  the  speakers  varied  only  in 
their  degree  of  excellence. 

Remember  that  loquacious  Cambodian  dip- 
lomat from  1965  or  the  pompous  Charles  Burton 
Marsshall  from  last  year? 

To  my  mind,  there  are  four  highlights  from 
the  weekend's  activities: 

— Bishop  Trevor  Huddleston  presenting  the 
usual  Christian  defence  of  apartheid,  then  suc- 
cintly  demonstrating  why  it  is  both  un-Christian 
and  irreligious; 

— the  sight  of  Garfield  Todd  crisply  attack- 
ing racial  segregation,  and  in  the  process  pro- 
bably forfeiting  all  claims  to  honour  and  wealth 
in  his  dishonourable  country. 


— the  halting  eloquence  of  Father  Gustavo 
Ramirez  as  he  insisted  the  advanced  societies 
could  learn  much  more  about  the  implications  of 
religion  from  the  underdeveloped  world  than 
most  people  care  to  imagine; 

— the  passion  and  dedication  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Abernathy  as  he  prepared  to  undergo  his  twen- 
ty-third arrest  for  demanding  civil  rights  on  be- 
half of  all  Americans  (next  week,  in  Birming- 
ham, Alabama). 

The  first  Teach-in  was  for  the  emotions,  ur- 
gency, innovation,  success 

The  second  Teach-in  was  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge. 

The  third  Teach-in  is  for  the  mind,  the 
heart,  the  will  of  the  participants. 

The  organizers  took  on  a  most  difficult  ta^k. 

They  succeeded  well,  very  well  indeed. 


JEFF  ROSE 


MIKE  IGNATIEFF 
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RELIGION 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


Faith  and  War 


Man  of  faith  would  not  fight:  Collins 


CANON  LEWIS  JOHN  COLLINS 


By  PAUL  MocRAE 

The  man  of  faith  should  never  have  to  go 
to  war,  declared  Lewis  John  Collins,  canon  and 
chancellor  of  St-  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London. 

"I  am  convinced  that  in  the  modern  world, 
seldom  if  ever  would  an  enlightened  con- 
science give  permission  to  fight,"  the  62-year- 
old  canon  said  in  round  British  tones. 

"And  certainly  not  if  the  fighting  were  for 
the  preservation  of  sectional  or  national  in- 
terests as  distinct  from  the  interests  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  or  were  likely  to  embroil 
other  countries  in  a  national  or  global  war. 

Canon  Collins  is  chairman  of  Christian  Ac- 
tion, a  group  of  Christians  concerned  with  poli- 
tical action  on  such  issues  as  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, apartheid  and  nuclear  disarmament. 

He  cast  ridicule  on  the  idea  that  a  limited 
as  opposed  to  nuclear  war  was  still  possible 
in  the  modern  world. 

"Once  the  rule  of  law  is  abandoned  between 


nations  and  war  is  begun,  how  is  it  possible 
that  rules  limiting  the  weapons  to  be  used  and 
the  targets  to  be  attacked  would  be  observed? 

"No  sanctions  of  morality  or  humanity  have 
ever  in  the  past  deterred  any  nation  (including 
Christian  nations)  from  using  any  weapon,  if 
it  appeared  to  be  in  its  interest  to  do  so." 

Canon  Collins  cited  the  life  of  Christ  as  "the 
only  realistic  way  of  life  for  mankind"  if  man 
wishes  to  end  war. 

To  create  world  peace  he  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  government  and  police 
force,  and  a  study  into  non-violent  ways  of 
preserving  peace. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  the  morality  of 
the  military  draft  in  the  United  States,  he  said 
a  government  has  the  "right"  to  do  anything 
the  people  allow  it  to.  However,  the  people 
may  be  morally  wrong  in  their  decision. 

"I  have  met  people  who  were  not  Christians 
but  had  a  better  understanding  about  Chris- 
tianity than  many  Christians,"  he  said. 


U.S.  war  in  Vietnam  is  unjust:  O'Brien 


By  BRIAN  CAWFIELD 

The  morality  which  condemns  power  politics 
out  does  not  altogether  preclude  the  use  of 
international  violence  was  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Conor  Cruise  O'Brien. 

He  described  his  position  as  the  most  "per- 
ceptive" approach  to  the  problem  of  religious 
laith  and  war. 

Prof.  O'Brien  claimed  his  was  a  morality  for 
ordinary  human  beings,  while  the  pacifist  posi- 
tion is  for  saints. 

"A  religious  ethic  that  claims  to  shape  the 
response  of  human  beings  to  war  must  surely 
take  account  of  what  human  beings  are,"  he 
said. 

Prof.  O'Brien,  a  former  diplomat,  now  is  Al 
bert  Schweitzer  Professor  of  humanities  at 
New  York  University.  A  distinguished  author 
he  has  contributed  to  the  New  Statesman  and 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

This  morality  leads  to  a  clarification  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  —  which  is  an  unjust  war  — 
O'Brien  asserted. 

If  the  United  States  could  prove  that  it  is 
actually  menaced  by  North  Vietnam  it  would 


then  have  a  morally  defensible  position,  he 
said- 
Prof.  O'Brien  described  his  position  as 
neither  pacifist  nor  "necessarily  a  leftist  one." 
But  he  conceded  that  the  degree  of  dissention 
and  incoherence  that  exists  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  the  Vietnamese  issue  is  proof 
of  the  injustice  of  the  American  cause  in  Asia. 

"From  what  is  known  of  this  war,  and  by 
the  ancient  tests  of  a  religious  ethic  which 
sanctions  war  in  defence  of  one's  home,  and 
repudiates  war  fought  for  prestige,  dignity  and 
high  renown  —  by  these  tests  the  war  which 
the  United  States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  an 
unjust  war.  And  the  resistance  to  the  United 
States  is  a  just  resistance." 

Prof.  O'Brien  said  religion  had  consistently 
been  invoked  in  history  both  to  legitimize  and 
to  limit  violence. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  moralist  in  international 
politics,  he  said,  to  oppose  "the  man  who  is 
horribly  in  love  with  high  renown." 

This  apparent  reference  to  U.S.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  greeted  with  warm  ap- 
plause by  the  audience 


CONOR  CRUISE  O'BRIEN 


A  modern  balance  of  terrors:  Thompson 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

Kenneth  W,  Thompson,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  said  peace  "is 
carved  out  in  the  shadow  of  war. 

"And  war's  only  justification  must  be  more 
stable  conditions  of  peace." 

He  said  present-day  peace  and  order  depend 
upon  a  "balance  of  terrors." 

Before  the  two  world  wars,  he  said,  "men 
were  ready  to  resist  at  the  first  sign  of  an 
effort  aiming  at  upsetting  the  balance  of 
power.  Peace  will  always  be  the  first  casualty." 

The  power-for-peace  philosophy  so  popular 
with  young  Americans  "opts  out  of  the  ques- 
tion of  relating  force  and  peace,"  Mr-  Thomp- 
son said.  "These  approaches  are  not  so  much 
wrong  as  they  are  insufficient." 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  world  peace, 
he  contended. 

"The  growing  belief  that  peace  can  be  iso- 
lated as  the  ultimate  and  independent  value  in 
international  society  falls  to  critical  discussion 
and  examination. 

Peace,  he  said,  depended  on  trends  within 
and  between  states,  political  and  social  or^ani- 

Z       '      T, ,,_  ,.._,.,_„  zation,  economic  sufficiency  and  on  th-  n.ain- 
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KENNETH  W.  THOMPSON 


"Food  supplies,  population  growth,  and  na- 
tional morale  were  as  vital  to  peace  as  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  idea  of  peace  in  the 
supreme  values,"  he  concluded. 

Although  goodness  is  "almost  boundless"  in 
international  society,  he  said,  evil  stil!  persists 
throughout  history  despite  our  best  efforts  to 
rid  the  world  of  it. 

"Surely  limited  war  is  morally  superior  to 
total  war,"  Mr.  Thompson  said,  "and  the  Cold 
War  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  shooting  war." 

If,  however,  there  is  a  shooting  war  man's 
moral  duties  will  be  "to  restrict  its  spread 
once  it  erupts  and  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

"There  can  be  no  compromise  in  individual 
morality  but  there  has  to  be  a  compromise  in 
average  social  morality,"  he  said. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  the  military 
draft,  Mr.  Thompson  replied: 

"The  sovereign  state  seeking  to  preserve  its 
independence  has  to  hold  the  power  to  raise 
an  army  and  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  for  the  army. 
Every  president  uses  this  power  in  a  seeming- 
ly arbitrary  way. 

"However,  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
conscientiously  object  is  imbedded  in  the 
Constitution." 


RELIGION 
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Faith  and  Revolution 


Tougher  Rhodesian  polities  needed:  Todd 


GARFIELD  TODD  . 


By  BRIAN  CAWFIELD 

Garfield  Todd,  former  prime  minister  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  accused  Harold  Wilson's 
British  government  of  failing  in  its  policies 
toward  the  now-breakaway  state. 

"Wilson's  ^guarantee  of  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  before  independence  might  have 
been  good  enough  to  even  prevent  the  Smith 
rebellion,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Todd  pleaded  for  Canadian  support 
in  his  efforts  to  "see  the  good  started"  in  Rho- 
desia. 

The  world  outside  his  country  must  pledge 
massive  concern  and  "everything  short  of  the 
use  of  force"  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
Rhodesia,  he  said. 

Mr.  Todd  went  to  Rhodesia  in  1934  from 
New  Zealand  as  a  missionary  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1946  and  became  prime  minister  in  1953. 

His  efforts  in  1958  to  extend  the  franch.se 
to  all  Rhodesians  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
cabinet  and  he  was  replaced  in  office  within 
several  months. 

Mr.  Todd  said  he  would  not  participate  in 
violence  to  free  Rhodesia.  But  he  did  not  deny 


in  discussion  that  force  had  not  produced 
some  good  at  times  in  history. 

He  predicted  that  guerillas  presently  in 
filtrating  Rhodesia  from  northern  states  would 
not  be  successful  in  toppling  the  Ian  Smith 
regime. 

"Minority  governments  . . .  once  committ- 
ed to  retaining  complete  political  control,  must 
grow  increasingly  ruthless  in  their  use  of  force, 
intimidation  and  terror." 

But  as  a  man  of  faith  himself  he  said  he 
could  not  condone  the  use  of  terror  to  match 
terror. 

"I  would  plead  that  violence  would  not  be 
used  against  their  de  facto  government." 

Mr.  Todd  was  scathing  in  his  denunciauon 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  both  Sjuth 
Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

"The  great  number  of  whites  in  Church 
membership  are  supporters  of  their  own  po- 
sition of  privilege.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  . . .  openly  supports  the  governments 
and  their  policies  of  racial  separation." 

Mr.  Todd  called  on  all  men  of  faith  to  de- 
clare themselves  against  the  "sin  of  separating 
our  brothers  into  groups,  based  on  race  and 
color." 


Christian  must  be  a 


:  Abemathy 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Dr.  Ralph  Abemathy,  an  active  civil  rights 
worker  with  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  said 
Christianity  not  only  justifies  revolution  but 
commands  it. 

Religous  revolution  should  take  place 
when  it  is  confronted  with  the  social  evils  of 
discrimination  and  prejudice,  he  said. 

Dr.  Abernathy,  who  drew  applause  seve- 
ral times  from  the  generally  quiet  audience, 
is  well  aquainted  with  discrimination. 

He  has  been  arrested  22  times  for  his  civil 
rights  activities.  There  now  is  a  warrant  out 
for  his  arrest  in  Birmingham,  Ala,  and  he  re- 
turns to  Birmingham  this  week  to  face  the 
charges. 

"The  true  church  must  be  out  in  front 
tearing  down  the  old  system  and  building  a 
new  one. 

"Christ  himself  was  a  revolutionary  leader. 
If  all  the  Christians  today  lived  their  faith,  the 
world  would  be  revolutionized. 

"Everything  I  know  about  my  faith  teaches 
me  to  work  for  social  reform." 

Dr.  Abernathy  called  for  unity  among  ad 
people  who  "cherish  the  most  elementary  hu- 
man rights."  He  said  that,  u'The  forces  of 
evil  are  not  merely  stubborn,  they  are  power- 


ful and  organized." 

The  predominantly  white  society  is  unwill- 
ing to  spend  the  money  to  properly  educate 
Negro  children,  provide  adequate  housing  or 
create  accessible  jobs,  he  stated, 

"We  have  a  mocking,  vengeful  welfare  sy- 
stem which  directly  causes  the  break-up  and 
humiliation  of  families." 

Great  advances  have  been  made  by  the 
non-whites  in  the  last  12  years  but  the  cost  has 
been  high.  However  Dr.  Abernathy  said,  it 
has  been  worthwhile.  He  was  only  sorry  that 
"every  new  step  on  the  road  to  freedom  is 
more  difficult  than  the  last." 

Dr.  Abernathy  is  a  staunch  supporter  ot 
non-violence.  But  he  said  non-violent  protest 
can  be  effective  only  when  properly  under- 
stood and  carried  out. 

"Non-violence  does  not  mean  inaction,"  he 
said,  citing  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion as  a  major  accomplishment  of  the  non- 
violent movement. 

"There  is  a  fierce  wind  blowing  in  the 
universe  today,  tearing  down  social  order  and 
ushering  in  a  new  era,"  he  said. 

"We  shall  continue  onward,  confident  that 
we,  black  and  white  together,  shall  overcome 
someday." 


REV.  RALPH  ABERNATHY 


Catholics  accept  some  revolutions;  Ramirez 


FATHER  GUSTAVO  RAMIREZ 


By  MIKE  KESTERTON 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  "quite  explicit- 
ly" accepts  revolutionary  uprising  against  "ev- 
ident and  prolonged  tyranny,"  said  Rev.  Gu- 
stavo Ramirez,  a  Colombian  priest  and  sociolo- 
gist. 

Addressing  the  audience  as  "citizens  and 
members  of  an  affluent  society,"  Father  Ra- 
mirez said  the  majority  of  powerful  nations 
in  contemporary  history  were  born  in  a  revo- 
lution. 

"Civilization  does  not  advance  by  the  ac- 
tion of  orthodox  conformists." 

Fr.  Ramirez  is  director  general  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Institute  for  Social  Development. 

When  asked  if  his  group  would  support 
guerilllas  who  are  opposed  to  an  organized 
church,  he  said. 


"No.  That's  one  of  the  things  we  are  ti>- 
ing  to  change  in  Latin  America." 

He  called  on  underdeveloped  nations  to 
foster  a  "strong  sense  of  solidarity  and  com- 
mon effort."  A  revolution  today  cannot  be 
made  in  isolation. 

At  the  same  time  he  warned  against  a  re- 
volution like  Cuba's,  which  made  it  into  "a 
new  colony." 

He  explained  that  "the  poor  of  the  third 
world  are  the  real  proletariat  of  humanity. 
They  are  exploited  by  the  great  powers  ot  the 
world  and  their  existence  is  menaced  b/  those 
who  attribute  to  themselves  the  policing  ot  the 
poor,  simply  because  they  are  more  powerful." 

Father  Ramirez  told  the  audience  "You 
are  part  of  the  tragedy  and  thus  responsible 
to  a  great  extent."    . 
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GOING.... 


GOING. . . . 


There  were  approximately  6,000  cups  of  coffee  sold 
at  the  third  International  teach-in. 

Now,  if  the  coffee  was  just  to  keep  warm,  people 
would  have  done  better  to  use  some  of  the  113  multi 
colored  blankets  hung  on  the  walls  of  Varsity  Arena. 

The  coffee  was  used  by  watchers  undoubtedly  to  stay 
awake.  The  blankets  were  part  of  a  $250  Teach  In  project 
to  improve  the  sound. 

Well,  the  sound  was  good.  Everyone  could  hear.  And 
the  teach-in  was  boring.  Everyone  needed  coffee. 

"We're  only  hearing  one  side  of  the  dialogue,  and  that 
side  we've  known  for  years,"  commented  one  listener. 

"How  much  dialogue  can  there  be  when  there  is  al- 
ready consensus  among  the  various  speakers?"  asked 
another. 

Mike  Ignatieff  and  Jeffrey  Rose  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  smooth,  organized  operation  of  the  Teach-in. 

In  all  modesty,  they  themselves  did  just  that.  Saia 
Rose:  "It's  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me. 
Everything  is  going  very  smoothly". 

The  organizers,  perhaps  unwittingly,  chose  speakers 
who  could  not  provoke  anything. 

"If  this  is  Student  power"  said  Prof.  John  Robson 
commenting  on  the  choice  of  topic,  speakers,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  teach-in,  "we  can  do  with  more  demonstra- 
tions of  it".  Prof.  Robson  was  chairman  of  last  vear's 
Teach-in  on  China. 

So  the  students  organized  a  well-organized  teach-in. 

There  were  no  demonstrations,  there  was  no  heckling 
from  the  audience,  there  were  no  paddy-wagons,  and  no 
metro  police.  The  U  of  T  police  were  on  guard  but  they 
didn't  have  much  to  do. 


THERE'S  A  LOT  MORE  TO  A  TEAC 
THAN  JUST  SPEECHES  AND  QUEST 


Story  by 

INGRID  VABALIS 
KATHY  BARCZA 

SUE  CARTER 
KATHY  ADAMS 

Photos  by 

TIM  KOEHLER 
TOM  GALLO 
ART  MclLWAIN 


LEFT:  Over  sixty  accredited  press  representatives 
covered  the  week-end  sessions.  This  picture  shows 
The  Varsity  desk  during  the  Sunday  afternoon 
activities.  General  Manager  Bob  Parkins  watches 
reporter  Sue  Helvig  summarize  a  speech.  Other 
staffers  in  view  are  reporters  Kathy  Barcza  and 
Jim  Cowan  plus  Executive  Editor  Paul  Carson. 

ABOVE:  Former  Indian  defence  minister  Krishna 
Menon  and  his  Teach-in  hostess  ponder  intently 
during  the  Friday  night  session. 

RIGHT:  Two  members  of  the  Sunday  afternoon 
audience  who  liked  what  they  heard. 
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GOME!!! 


Even  the  traditional  pamphleteers  confined  their  hand- 
outs to  acceptable  locations. 

Among  the  literature  distributed  were  books  of  Chair- 
man Mao's  quotations,  End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam  papers 
Rhodesian  protest  folders  and  SCM  book  display  adver- 
tisements. 

Meanwhile,  back  inside,  the  audience  applauded  when 
speakers  condemned  the  war  in  Vietnam,  LBJ's  policies 
and  the  use  of  violence  to  solve  problems. 

Wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  someone  had 
said  the  war  was  inevitable,  that  the  Americans  were  do- 
ing the  right  thing  in  Vietnam  and  that  religions  had  no 
place  in  today's  world. 

No  one  did  so  now  you'll  never  know. 

The  first  teach-in  was  highly  controversial,  the  second 
undecided  and  the  third  harmless. 

Maybe  the  idea  has  lost  its  novelty.  We  see  the  teach-in 
degenerating  to  a  grand-scale  lecture  and  we  wonder  if 
there  will  be  a  fourth. 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  revest  we  will  forward  a  book- 
let The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
Tiond  outlining  what  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
n  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
/ou  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
aurcnaso. 

Hugh  Proclor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade  ' 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Second  of  three  public  lectures  on 

Greek  and  Roman  Art:  A  Mirror  of 
Politics,  Religion  and  Literature 

DR.  ANDREW  ALFOLDI 

University  of  Toronto  Centennial  Professor 

THE  ALEXANDRIAN  GODS 
AND  THE  VOTA  PUBLICA  IN  ROME 

Tuesday,  Oct.  24  at  4.15  p.m. 
Room  202,  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


U  of  T  FLYING  CLUB 

OPEN  MEETING 

WED.  OCT.  25,  7:30  P.  M. 

DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 

Guest  Speaker:  Mr.  H.  Cunningham 

of  Experimental  Aircraft  Association 


NEEDED:  ALL  INTERESTED  PEOPLE  FOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITS  COMMITTEE 

OPEN  MEETING:  TONITE  5  P.M. 

IN  ROOM  592  SIDNEY  SMITH 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

TOM  ROBERTSON'S 

CASTE 

DIRECTED  BV 

BRIAN  MEESON 

Tonite  and  oil  this  week  at  8:30 
BOX  OFFICE  923-5244 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 


A  LIMITED  SUPPLY 


OF  TICKETS  FOR 


HOMECOMING  DANCE  '67 

Hart  House  9:00  p.m.  -  Saturday  October  28th 

are  still  available  at  the  SAC  Office 

$2.50  /  COUPLE 

HART  HOUSE  PHASE  II  (overflow) 

Howard  Ferguson  Hall  -  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
Featuring  Dobby  Day  The  Deltas 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE  $1.50  COUPLE 


RELIGION  Faith  and  Intolerance 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  

Some  churches  Justify  apartheid:  Huddleston 

blems  exemplified  in  Detroit  and  Rhodesia  are 
international  rather  than  local.  This  has  given 
man  his  greatest  shock. 

Prejudice  arose  at  the  time  of  the  emergence 
of  the  church,  Mr.  Huddleston  continued.  The 
conflict  then  was  over  binding  the  church  to 
rituals. 

But  in  spite  of  discord  there  has  been  a 
steady  stream  of  protest  against  discrimination 
from  within  the  church,  he  said. 

"The  final  question,"  Mr.  Huddleston  said, 
"is  what  can  men  of  faith  do  to  promote  toler- 
ance in  our  divided,  schizoid  world?" 

"Men  of  faith  and  the  churches  will  promote 
tolerance  only  if  they  keep  their  ideals  bright 
and  shining  in  spite  of  the  constant  disillusion- 
ment of  human  existence." 


*  , 

k        ■  — , 

BISHOP  TREVOR  HUDDLESTON 


By  JIM  COWAN 

An  African  Anglican  bishop  accused  Chris- 
tians of  countenancing  racial  discrimination. 

Rev.  Trevor  Huddleston,  a  white  Tanzanian 
bishop,  said  this  has  been  especially  the  rase 
in  South  Africa.  Churches  there  have  justified 
the  country's  apartheid  policy,  he  said. 

Mr.  Huddleston  called  the  history  of  faith  'a 
history  of  call,  commitment  and  separation  " 

Any  time  a  religious  faith  springs  up.  the 
initial  result  is  always  divisive,  he  said. 

But  faith  is  also  responsible  for  breaking 
down  inter-human  barriers  and  achieving  a 
deeper  unity  among  men,  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Huddleston  said  the  character  of  intol- 
erance has  changed  in  recent  years.  Mass  com- 
munication has  made  man  realize  that  the  pro- 


Religious  men  must  influence  policy:  Sachey 


By  BRIAN  CAWFIELD 

A  former  president  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  declared  that  governments 
can  no  longer  conduct  international  affairs 
without  taking  into  account  the  wishes  of  tile 
governed. 

Dr.  Alex  Quaison-Sackey,  former  foreign  min- 
ister of  Ghana,  said: 

"If  we  talk  about  international  relations  or 
race  relations  we  should  mean  human  rela- 
tions." 

Religious  men,  he  asserted,  must  influence 
the  policies  of  their  governments.  Religion  has 
too  often  been  a  divisive  force  in  world  poli- 
tics. .  ... .       ,^_.JL»_:^_..  . 

Dr.  Quaison-Sackey  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 


Church,  "which  calls  itself  Christian,"  could 
furnish  religious  justification  for  the  "obnox- 
ious" policy  of  apartheid. 

"Apartheid  debases  the  African  personality 
and  engenders  intolerance.  Few  people  know 
that  apartheid  goes  far  beyond  the  problem  of 
racial  discrimination  as  it  is  known  in  the 
United  States." 

He  argued  that  while  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  at  least  trying  to  do  something 
about  its  country's  racism,  "in  South  Africa  the 
chief  apologist  for  apartheid  is  the  Pretoria 
government  itself. 

"Politicians  are  not  supermen,"  he  said.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  guided  by  the 
great  moral  principles  enshrined  in  the  differ- 
ent faiths  of  the  world." 


ALEX  QUAISON-SACKEY 


No  room  for  intolerance  in  Islam:  Khan 


SIR  MUHAMMAD  ZAFRULLA  KHAN 


By  ROBERT  MARSHALL 

Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan  said  that  with- 
in his  Moslem  faith  there  is  no  basis  for  intol- 
erance so  far  as  doctrine  or  conviction  is  con- 
cerned. 

Islam,  said  the  former  Pakistani  foreign  min- 
ister, stands  emphatically  for  freedom  of  con- 
science. "Everyone  must  make  his  choice  and 
accept  or  reject  in  absolute  freedom  whatever 
he  chooses  to  believe  in  or  to  deny.'' 

Thus,  he  said,  a  Moslem  sees  intolerance  nu: 
as  bred  by  sincere  religious  conviction,  "but 
in  consequence  of  professing  allegiance  to  a 
faith  without  sincere  belief  in  its  teaching  and 
values  . .  .  Intolerance  is  both  a  confession  and 
a  proof  of  lack  of  real  faith." 


Sir  Muhammad,  president  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  1962-63,  and  now  a 
judge  on  the  International  Court  of  Justvi,  is 
an  acknowledged  spokesman  for  the  Islamic 
movement.  His  writings  include  Islam  and  Hu- 
man Rights. 

In  relating  the  ideals  of  his  faith  to  the  reali- 
ties of  action,  he  said  the  directives  of  tne 
Koran  "should,  one  would  have  thought,  have 
ensured  the  complete  observance  not  only  of 
tolerance  but  of  benificence"  on  the  part  ot 
Moslems. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  development  ot 
tolerance,  he  suggested,  was  a  "wave  of  indif- 
ference" growing  among  all  religions  and  an 
"attitude  of  make-believe  that  has  become 
predominant  in  our  day." 


Religions  do  not  prevent  intolerance:  Hayes 


By  DONNI  BOHNEN 

The  executive  vice-president  of  the  Can- 
adian Jewish  Congress  says  organized  religion 
"is  failing  to  measure  up  to  the  exigencies  of 
modern  life." 

Saul  Hayes  said  all  religions  preach  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of 
God. 

But,  he  asserted,  prejudice  and  intolerance 
result  from  "the  essential  difference  in  man 
between  what  he  is  taught  to  do  and  what  his 
primordial  instincts  make  him  do." 

Intolerance,  he  said,  is  overt  hate,  discri- 
mination and  oppression — not  the  tension 
growing  out  of  conflicting  and  passionately- 
held  positions. 


"The  Christian  religion,  which  starifd  as 
the  greatest  love-in  in  history,  turned  out  to 
be  the  greatest  hate-in  in  history  because  of 
what  took  place  over  the  centuries  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  beyond  into  modern  times  " 

The  lesson  of  history  is  in  vain,  he  said, 
if  the  church  abdicates  its  responsibility  to- 
day. Something  must  be  done  to  "'repair  the 
damage  to  the  psyche,  to  the  institution  of  re- 
ligion as  a  result  of  this  gigantic  and  collosal 
failure." 

Unless  something  is  done  to  reconci'e  doc- 
trine with  the  changing  social  values  of  a  new 
world,  we  will  be  guilty  of  "the  worst  sin  of  all, 
merely  expressing  pioustistic  notions  and  not 
engaging  in  what  has  to  done  to  remedy  the 
ills  of  the  world." 
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SAUL  HAYES 


RELIGION  Faith  and  IdeoWv 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  O  J 

Christians  need  Marxist  dialogue:  Opocenski 

Bv  JIM  rnwiu 


Dr.  MILAN  OPOCENSKI 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Christians  require  a  dialogue  with  Marxists 
just  as  much  as  Marxists  must  speak  to  Chris 
tians,  said  Milan  Opocenski. 

n„rJe"US  ■d,id„„not  die  against,  but  for  Karl 
Marx  ',  said  Mr.  Opocenski,  a  Czech  Christian 

%aluS \ZntmJreDtly  the  European  Secretary 
Geneva  Christian  Federation  ?n 

™Z  het.MaJxist  movement  has  preserved  a 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  powerless  and  ex 
plo.ted  said  Mr.  Opocenski,  "better  than  those 
who  have  heard  the  prophetic  word  " 

Marxism  deals  with  basic  questions  of  the 
human  mdividual  and  social  existence 

Marxism  reminds  us  constantly  that  man  is 
a  part  of  a  larger  community.  In  Marxism 
there  is  a  unity  of  study  and  action  a  reflec- 
tion and  involvement,"  said  Mr.  Opocenski 


n,,1,"  ,l°MrtSt  10  this'  Mr'  Opocenski  pointed 
out,  the  Christian  community  often  contains 
groups  that  are  narrow-minded  and  excessively 
scrupulous.  J 

H.'J'w  "I  gU'd£ed  not  so  much  °y  the  won- 
derful freedom  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth but  more  by  the  Christian  labels  and 
cliches,  which  they  themselves  have  thought 

Mr  Opecenski  said  ideologies  should  neither 
be  glorified  nor  demonised.  He  believes  that 
the  whole  subject  of  ideology  "urgently  needs 
a  thorough  re-examination." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Opocenski  stated  that 
The  search  for  truth  and  the  loyalty  towards 
this  or  that  particular  viewpoint  does  not  ex- 
clude tolerance  towards  other  men.  We  can 
co-exist  in  spite  of  a  profound  ideological  dis- 
parity." 


m%    mm     •  «  »  — ........  — — „„„„„„,„, 

Religion  is  really  an  ideology:  Corbeft 


By  KATHERINE  BARCZA 

Patrick  Corbett,  a  philosophy  professor  at 
the  University  of  Sussex,  England,  said  it  is 
seriously  misleading"   to   contrast  ideology 
and  religion. 

Ideology,  Prof.  Corbett  said,  is  "a  set  of  be- 
liefs" about  the  world,  man,  life  and  society 
"combined  with  the  claims  that  all  these  be- 
liefs are  inter-connected  and  that  they  must  be 
professed  by  any  member  of  the  relevant 
group." 

And  religion,  he  said,  is  just  another  institu- 
tioialized  system  of  belief  about  human  nature 
and  conduct. 

About  the  relative  power  of  ideologies.  Prof. 
Corbett  said  political  and  economic  facts  indi- 
cate that  religion  exerts  "at  best  a  secondary, 
and  often  no  more  than  a  minor,  influence' 


upon  the  modern  mind." 

Prof-  Corbett  called  for  establishment  of  "a 
straightforward  secular  ethics." 

Since  "ideologically,  as  militarily  the  world 
is  polycentric,"  the  need  is  for  "an  ethics, 
transcending  present  ideological  divisions  " 

Prof.  Corbett  defined  "the  ethics  of  under- 
standing" as  one  of  "listening  rather  than  talk- 
ing, of  asking  rather  than  asserting,  of  inviting 
criticism  rather  than  making  it." 

The  citizen  can  play  a  key  role  in  "so-called 
democracies"  when  he  "thinks  himself  out  of 
the  standard  cliches  of  the  system  that  con- 
tains him. 

"I  think  that  we  are  witnessing  at  this  very 
time  precisely  such  a  grass-roots  transforma 
tion  in  American  opinion  about  Vietnam. 

"And  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  long  before  the 
leaders  have  to  listen." 


PATRICK  CORBETT 


Ideologies  pose  threat  to  peace:  Booth 


REV.  ALAN  BOOTH 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

"Ideologies  are  the  greatest  threat  to  peace," 
said  Rev.  Alan  Booth.  "If  we  are  serious  about 
peace  we  must  take  a  very  careful  look  at 
ideologies." 

Rev.  Booth,  a  methodist  minister,  is  secre- 
tary to  the  Commission  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  on  International  Affairs- 
Ideologies,  claims  Rev.  Booth,  enable  us  to 
understand  what  is  going  on,  or  at  least  give  us  - 
the  feeling  that  we  understand. 

However,  he  warned,  ideologies  always  in- 
volve over-simplification  and  "as  a  rule,  the 
more  passionate  the  ideology  the  more  it  over- 
simplifies reality."       \  -  f 

Of  course,  one  has  to  oversimplify  in  order 
to  grapple  with  history,  said  Rev.  Booth. 


"We  need  ideologies  and  we  use  them  to 
change  and  control  events  in  history.  Without 
them  we  are  helpless,  just  victims  of  what  oc- 
curs, or  blind  to  the  meaning  of  events." 

Christianity,  says  Rev.  Booth,  is  not  an  ideol- 
ogy. "I  would  say  our  constant  job  is  to  pre- 
vent it  being  identified  with  any  ideology." 

However,  the  Christian  church  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  an  ideology  when  people  present 
it  as  a  system  of  morals.  Both  capitalism  and 
socialism  "are  typical  of  plants  grown  in  soil 
fertilized  by  Christianity."  Both  care  very 
much  about  men,  and  both  "conceal  what  ter- 
rible things  that  have  been  done  to  flesh  and 
blood  in  their  name." 

Christianity,  concluded  Rev.  Booth,  is  not  an 
ideology  but  ''the  end  of  ideologies  with  all 
their  moral  earnestness  " 


New  Lett  oilers  modern  solutions:  Shaull 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

The  New  Left  offers  the  greatest  potential 
for  solving  the  problems  of  modern  man,  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Shaul  declared. 

Pro.  Shaul,  a  teacher  of  ecumenics  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  and  a  former  mis- 
sionary in  Brazil  and  Columbia,  called  the 
New  Left  "a  new  community  of  messianic  con- 
cern in  the  heart  of  our  own  society. 

"If  we  are  inclined  to  give  any  value  to  the 
Christian  symbols,  they  would  suggest  that  we 
become  involved  in  the  struggle  for  man  as 
now  defined  by  these  movements. 

"There  we  may  find  the  proper  context  for 


reflection  about  man  and  his  future." 

"These  symbols  do  not  constitute  a  total  ra- 
tional system,"  he  said  "But  they  may  provide 
some  insights  that  can  contribute  to  more  cre- 
ative secular  thought. 

"The  rioting  in  the  United  States  this  sum- 
mer," Prof.  Shaull  said  in  the  question  period, 
"indicates  the  recognition  that  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  structure  of  society  is  needed 
now. 

"At  present  there  is  no  structure  in  society 
adequate  for  fulfilling  such  change. 

"But  violence  will  not  bring  about  chanae 
in  the  way  desired  although  it  may  play  a 
role." 
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RELIGION  Faith  and  Peace 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS    

Both  sides  share  blame  in  Vietnam:  Hanh 

Wmmm  tmmmwmm  w      Nationai   Liberation  I 


By  BRIAN  CAWFIELD 

A  Vietnamese  monk,  long  a  vehement  op- 


ponent of  the  war  racking  his  homeland 
blamed  both  communists  and  anti-communists 
for  the  conflict. 

Thich  Nhat  Hanh  said  both  doctrines  pre- 
sent themselves  as  "ways  of  salvation. 

"The  -man  of  faith  is  responsible  for  the 
war,"  he  declared. 

Mr.  Hanh,  a  Buddhist  poet  and  scholar,  and 
author  of  Vietnam,  Lotus  in  a  Sea  of  Fire, 
made  an  impassioned  plea  for  understanding 
of  "this  very  complicated  war." 

It  is  not  the  anti-communist  struggle  that  is 
the  vital  one,  he  said. 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  people  are  interested 
in  neither  one  nor  the  other.  What  they  want 
THICH  NHAT  HANH  is  peace  and  national  independence."  eration 


He  said  the  National  Liberation  Front  is 
composed  mostly  of  non-communists  "continu 
ing  the  work  the  Vietnamese  were  doing 
against  the  French  " 

The  slim  articulate  Buddhist  said  that  the 
longer  the  United  States'  forces  stay  in  Viet- 
nam the  more  Vietnamese  they  "convert"  tu 
the  cause  of  the  NLF. 

The  American  forces  are  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  guerillas  and  peasants,  he  said. 
In  fact,  a  small  league  for  social  reform  that 
he  had  organized  was  annihilated  by  American 
forces. 

Religious  men  in  Vietnam  are  committed  to 
a  "third  way"  of  winning  the  war,  he  said. 

"The  problem  in  Vietnam  can'  be  summar- 
ized as  being  that  the  Vietnamese  would  like 
to  be  saved  from  salvation,  liberated  from  lib- 


Peace  is  a  state  responsibility:  Menon 


By  PAUL  MacRAE 

V.  K  Krishna  Menon,  India's  former  defence 
minister,  said  peace  between  nations  is  not 
the  special  concern  of  the  man  of  faith. 

"The  Nuremberg  trials  fixed  the  idea  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the 
state,"  he  said  in  an  address  punctuated  by 
applause. 

I  would  say  the  time  will  come  when  scien- 
u  -s,  propagandists,  indeed  all  who  allow  their 
talents  and  apparatus  to  be  used  for  destruc- 
tion, must  be  held  individually  guilty  for  their 
application. 

"Since  everyone  is  affected  by  the  impact 
of  modern  war,  —  all  men  of  faith,  scientists, 
housewives  and  politicans  —  all  have  a  respon- 


sibility." 

He  said  creating  and  preserving  peace  has 
never  been  the  preserve  of  religion.  "Every 
war  in  human  history  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  organized  religion. 

"Further,  since  those  who  hold  a  religious 
faith  fervently  tend  to  believe  their  own  brand 
is  superior  to  others,  this  can  lead  to  addi- 
tional causes  of  friction  among  nations." 

Mr.  Menon  suggested  that  the  only  ways 
to  end  war  are  to  obliterate  utterly  all  engines 
of  war,  and  to  remove  fear  from  the  relations 
of  nations. 

Mr.  Menon  concluded  that  students  had  the 
greatest  responsibility  in  preserving  peace, 
"not  because  of  your  greater  wisdom,  but  be- 
cause you  will  live  longer." 


V.  K.  KRISHNA  MENON 


Buddhism  influences  my  work  tor  peace:  U  Thant 


U  THANT  on  Special  Film 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

U  Thant,  the  secretary-general  of  the  United 
Nations,  made  his  presence  felt  at  the  Teach- 
in  with  a  plea  for  the  defence  of  peace  through 
love  and  compassion. 

In  a  20-minute  colored  film,  Mr.  Thant  de- 
livered a  statement  explaining  how  his  reli- 
gious faith,  Buddhism,  has  influenced  his  work 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Universal  compassion  to  be  extended  to  all 
beings  irrespective  of  their  status,  race  or 
creed  is  one  of  five  Buddhist  tenets  which  he 
said  are  relevant  to  the  human  conditions  to- 
day- 

This  tenet  is  essential  to  the  "universal  prin- 
ciple of  truth"  that  should  guide  international 
as  well  as  human  relations,  Thant  asserted. 

He  called  for  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-egoism  to  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. 


"It  is  understandable  that  the  major  powers 
should  pursue  objectives  which  seem  to  be  in 
their  own  national  interests. 

"But  they  should  not  be  blind  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  larger  goal,  the  common  interest  of 
all  countries,  large  and  small,  in  the  survival 
of  the  human  race." 

Non-violence,  part  of  the  Buddhist  code,  is 
a  basic  concept  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
U  Thant  said. 

"History  teaches  us  that  no  durable  solution 
can  be  found  for  any  human  problem  excepl 
by  persuasion  and  common  consent. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Karma  —  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  action  has  a  reaction  —  is 
analogous  to  the  UN  call  for  tolerance  between 
nations. 

The  law  of  love  and  compassion  is  one  to 
which  "we  are  all  too  ready  to  pay  lip  service," 
Thant  said. 


have  disregarded  Christ:  Neill 


By  10BERT  MARSHALL 


No  religion  has  done  all  it  could  to  better 
international  relations  and  peace,  but  Chris- 
tians must  accept  the  major  portion  of  the 
blame  for  the  trouble  that  now  exists. 

So  said  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Neill,  teacher  and 
ecumenist,  in  blasting  Christians  for  "the 
shamefull  story  of  the  disregard  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ." 

However,  this  is  not  reason  enough  to  con- 
done a  reaction  against  religion,  he  said.  There 
are  powerful  forces  inherent  in  religions,  which 
cannot  be  wished  away. 

"To  a  religious  man,  the  concept  of  peace 
is  not  a  negative  concept,  meaning  the  absence 
of  war.  It  is  full  of  positive  content." 


Bishop  Neill,  a  professor  of  missions  and 
ecumenical" theology  at  the  University  of  Ham- 
burg and  a  founder  of  the  world's  first  union 
of  all  denominations,  the  United  Church  of 
South  India,  said  the  religious  man,  has  two 
basic  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  peace. 

He  must  never  give  up  the  struggle  for  re- 
liable information,  and  he  must  keep  an  eye 
on  the  information  being  given  to  the  youth 
of  his  nation. 

The  press  is  "doing  a  pretty  good  job"  of 
spreading  information,  he  said,  yet  it  is  still 
difficult  to  get  accurate  and  reliable  informa- 
tion in  many  situations. 

"Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  words,  doctrines 
and  dogmas.  Religion  is  not  real  unless  it 
manifests  itself  in  devotions  and  services. 
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photos  by  DAVE  MocRAE 


Paint  a  blank  fence,  sunny  weather  and  a  otoud  of 

SSiSfS  art'StS  3nd  graffUi  buffs  -  a"  added  up  to  a 
SHARE  Happening  at  New  College  Friday  afternoon 

For  the  modest  sum  of  $1,  The  Varsity  had  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  showing  the  world  where  it  stands  artisttaSly 
Remarkably  narrow-minded,  aren't  we? 

More  creative  types  carried  out  erudite  artistic  conver 
sations  as  they  worked.  convei- 

"Has  somebody  got  a  Playboy?  Any  issue?"  pleaded  one 
prospective  artist.  F        u  one 

"Ginko  tree  we  gotta  have  a  ginko  tree,"  said  one  colla- 
borator to  another.  "Where  can  we  put  a  pillow?  We  can't 
leave  that  out." 

SHARE  canvassing  will  continue  all  this  week  in  hones 
of  reaching  the  $15,000  goal-  There's  still  time  to  give,  baby! 


'Caste5  opens  Hart  House  season:  less  than  satisfying 

By  ALAN  GORDON  pie  regardless  of  ability  are    gentleman  marries  below  his       The  producton  at   Hart    f=„..      .  ... 


Can  a  100-year-old  play 
find  a  happy  production 
today?  Will  we  ever  see  a 
student  revival  production 
that  cherishes  the  intent  of 
the  author?  Will  the  Argos 
play  in  the  Grey  Cup?  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  random 
thoughts  -that  sprinted  daint- 
ily across  my  brow  during 
the  opening  performance  of 
Caste  at  Hart  House  Theatre. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  play 
was  saved  from  a  hundred 
year  exile  from  the  stage 
would  indicate  that  there  is 
something  in  it  of  meaning 
for  us  . . .  today. 

And  there  is.  Caste  is  ba- 
sically a  brilliant  study  of  the 
implications  of  snobbery.  The 
idea  behind  snobbery  is  that, 
for  some  reason,  some  peo- 


better,  more  worthy  than 
others. 

Springing  from  this  atti- 
tude are  such  modern  no- 
tions that  killing  for  utility 
is  right.  That  the  slicing  up 
of  "enemy"  human  beings  in 
the  name  of  country,  family 
or  self  is  right.  That  the 
idea,  expressed  this  weekend 
again,  that  the  United  States 
should  strive  for  a  peace, 
but  a  peace  not  without  hon- 
our. And  one  thinks  of  the 
honor  in  Napalm,  and  .  the 
bombing  of  innocent  civilian 
villages.  Snobbery  is  the 
stuff  that  wars  are  made  of. 

In  Caste,  playwright  Tom 
Robertson  carefully,  with 
both  wit  and  compassion  dis- 
sects the  ramifications  of  so- 
cial stratification,  and  what 
happens  when  an  idealistic 


caste.  The  Honorable  George 
D'Alroy  loves  Esther  Eccles 
an  actress  who  appears  in 
the  Ballet  at  Covent  Garden. 
By  eareful,  clever  handling  of 
situation  and  realistic  dialo- 
gue, playwright  Tom  Robert- 
son explores  the  joys  and 
agonies  of  such  a  relation- 
ship. Esther  is  not  equipped 
to  send  George  off  to  war 
with  the  coolness  and  ap- 
lomb that  his  mother  is.  Nor 
is  George's  mother,  a  Mar- 
chioness,  equipped   to  en- 
counter the  drunken,  irres- 
ponsible Eccles,  Esther's 
father.  Both  encounters  are 
brilliantly  conceived  by  Ro- 
bertson, but  like  many  other 
instances  in  the  production 
neither  encounter  achieves 
any  kind  of  meaning  other 
than  the  obvious  come  one. 


Zionism  branded  anti-semitic  "tumor" 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

Zionism  is  actually  anti- 
semitic,  a  pre-Teach-In  panel 
was  told  Thursday. 

Professor  Isma'il  Faruqi  of 
Syracuse  University  branded 
Zionism  a  "tumor"  founded 
on  "imperialistic,  racialistic 
ideas." 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in 
June  was  not  a  "holy  war" 
on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  he 
said  before  a  largely  hostile 
audience. 

Prof.  Faruqi  called  asser- 
tions of  biblical  origins  to 
Jewish  claims  to  Israel  "an 
unholy  twisting  of  scripture, 

"Islam  and  Judaism  are 
moments  in  the  same  semi- 
tic  stream  of  consciousness," 
Prof.  Faruqi  said. 


But  many  Arabs,  includ- 
ing himself,  had  been  "robb- 
ed of  their  land,  clothes, 
books  and  future  by  Zionism. 

"It  is  an  idea  which  alie- 
nates man  from  man  and  we 
must  destroy  it." 

Writer  Earl  Berger  dismiss- 
ed Faruqi's  denial  of  Israeli 
claims  to  Palestine  as  being 
based  on  "a  highly  selective 
view  of  history.' 

"Zionism  is  crucial  to  Arab 
nationalism,"  he  said,  as  it 
symbolizes  all  that  his  gone 
wrong  in  Islam  in  the  last 
few  centuries. 

"Both  Islam  and  Judaism 
have  faced  a  crisis  in  self- 
esteem,  and  Israeli  success 
has  emphasized  Arab  fail- 
ure." 


Clyde  Sanger,  Globe  and 
Mail  United  Nations  corres- 
pondent, said  the  UN  would 
not  allow  Israel  to  disappear. 

He  also  felt  that  while  the 
UN  peace-keeping  force  in 
the  Middle-East  had  been 
built  on  a  "crazy  founda- 
tion," U  Thant  had  taken  the 
only  logical  action  in  his  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the 
troops  on  the  request  of 
Egyptian  President  Nasser. 

"The  troops'  presence  was 
based  on  a  personal  agree- 
ment between  Dag  Hammer- 
skjold  and  Nasser  and  if  the 
request  was  not  honored  this 
time,  the  UN  would  never 
again  be  welcomed  into  any 
other  country. 


producton  at  Hart 
House  treats  the  play  as  a 
knockabout  farce.  While 
there  is  comedy  in  the  show, 
most  of  the  laughs  are 
achieved  at  the  expense  of 
the  author  rather  than  to 
his  credit.  Asides  are  shout- 
ed and  broadened  to  the 
point  of  burlesque.  Formal 
curiosities  are  so  emphasiz- 
ed that  the  very  real  conflict 
between  classes  is  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  The  husband's  re- 
turn from  battle  is  treated 
as  low  camp.  His  explana- 
tion of  escape  from  near 
death  is  treated  as  a  boring 
speech  best  to  be  got  through 
quickly,  with  as  many  dis- 
tractions as  possible. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  pro- 
duction is  that  it  trusts  neith- 
er the  audience  nor  the 
author.  We  are  taken  by  the 
hand,  and  told  that  asides 
are  a  strange  theatrical  con- 
vention. (They  are  not  im- 
possible. Alfie  used  them  to 
terrific  advantage )  Then  we 
are  forced  to  recognize  all 
the  rusty  plot  machinery,  and 
rub  our  noses  in  the  few  ex- 
cesses of  florid  language.  Eve- 
ry defect  of  the  play  is 
brought  forth  with  amazing 
clarity,  and  we  are  forced  to 


ferret  out  the  excellences 
ourselves. 

The  acting  mirrored  this 
insecurity  with  the  next.  Too 
often  did  we  feel  that  Jeremy 
Hole,  as  George  D'Alroy,  and 
Clare  Coulter  as  the  Mar- 
quise were  trying  to  figure 
out  "what  to  do"  with  the 
speech.  Play  it  straight,  for 
goodness  sakes!    Jack  New- 
man's drunken  Eccles  whose 
main  claim  to  the  working 
class  is  his  diligent  avoidance 
of  any  kind  of  exertion  was 
perhaps  the  most  completely 
realized  character,  with  John 
Astington's  amiable  lower- 
middle  class  gas-man  running 
a  close  second.  Mardi  O'Do- 
noghue's  Esther  had  the  fra- 
gile strength  that  was  needed 
for  most  of  the  show,  but 
her  hokey  homecoming  scene 
destroyed  any  feeling  we  had 
for  her  character. 

This  production  of  Caste  is 
a  confused  reading  of  an  im- 
portant play.  Caste  seems 
to  become  more  and  more 
relevant  as  its  hundred  year 
old  message  goes  still  un- 
heeded today.  This  produc- 
tion obscures  the  relevance 
and  presents  us  with  a  play 
as  dated — and  camp — as  gas- 
lights. 


Saskatoon  gives  students  senate  seats 

SASKATOON  (CUP)  —  A 
committee  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  has  recom- 
mended that  students  be 
given  seats  on  the  senate. 

One  student  from  each 
campus  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Students'  councils. 


Saskatoon  campus  Presi- 
dent David  Pearpoint  said 
he  did  not  regard  the  move 
as  a  breakthrough  in  stu- 
dent ■  administration  rel  a- 
tions,  but  saw  it  instead  as 
a  step  towards  opening  lines 
of  communication. 
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CLASSIFIED 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
^a-ad.cn  Bnoe     Etiquette  Booklet 
Write    Canadian    Bride   Magazine  B6 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.    Please  include 
date  and  olace  ot  marriage. 


CHALET    AT    BLUE    MOUNTAIN,  Col- 

hngwood  offers  season's  accommoda- 
tion for  several  more  ski-buff  couples. 
Phone  922-3889.   


EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine  Fast 
accurate  personalized  service.  Wide 
evc-enence  m  thesis,  Reasonable  rates. 
Miss  Irene  Kcnyon,  923-4011  (day  or 
evening  1.   

GETT'  ~>  ENGAGED?  Send  or  ohone 
today  for  tree  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buv  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
13)  Bloor  jt.  W..  Suite  416.  921-7.02. 

FOR  THEATRE  PEOPLE:  Anyone  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  an  Irish 
Theatre  Society  for  the  performance 
of  plays  by  Yeats.  Synge.  Lady  Gre- 
gory O'Casey  Wilde.  Shaw,  Beckett 
and 'others,  are  invited  to  o  prehmi- 
nary  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
St  Michael's  College  (2nd  floor  new 
buHding)  Friday,  October  27  of  5  p.m. 

TUTORIAL  — '  Students  interested  in 
tutoring  8-1 S  year  old  children  in  after 
school  enrichment  projects  in  mathe- 
matics, natural  and  social  arid/or 
writing  Contact  William  Fowler,  923- 
6641    ext.    544   or  921-7276.  


—      EXPERIENCED    legal      secretary  will 


type  theses,  technical  papers,  etc.  at 
home.  Electric  typewriter.  Phone  2JJ- 


6801. 


PARKING  AVAILABLE  —  Limited  num- 
ber of  spaces  Medical  Arts  Parking 
lot.  Bloor  &  St.  Gerge.  $15  per  month. 
See  lot  ottendant.   

HUSTLERS  III  Sex  at  the  Electrical 
Club  Hustlin  Dance  this  Friday  Oct. 
27,  Drill  Hall  -  cheap.  

ROOM  WITH  KITCHEN  privileges  — 
Bloor  and  Spadina  area.  Female  stu- 
dent only.  Phone  after  6:00  p.m. 
925-7389. 

SO  ITS  REVENGE  PERCY  threatens. 
Who  knows  what  he'll  try.  Get  your 
tickets  to  the  U.C.  Follies  now  and  see 
on  entertaining  revue  of  songs  dances, 
ond  comedy  sketches  Nov.  2  3,  4.  On 
sale  in  the  U.C.  Refectory  daily.  12-2 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 


OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 


Lonnie  Johnson 


NIGHTLY  ENT. 
MON.-THURS. 
6:30-9:30 
FRI.  &  SAT. 
10  p.m.  to  3  cm 


GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA 

Huron  &  Harbord  —  922-1517 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 


AND  NOW 


THE  POST  TEACH-IN 

October  23rd  to  November  2nd 


Monday  October  23rd  4:00  p.m.  Student-Faculty 
Lounge,  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 

Address  -  "The  Canadian  In  An  Underveloped  World" 

Bishop  Stephen  Neill  -  Teach-in  speaker,  Professor  of 
Missions  and  Ecumenical  Theology,  University  of 
Hamburg  -  Author  of  28  books. 

Tuesday  October  24th  7:30  p.m.  Brennan  Hall, 
St.  Michael's  College 

Presentation  ond  Seminars  - 

"Race  and  Religious  Conflict" 

Roy  Neehall  -  Member  of  the  Senate  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  -  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Trinidad  and  Granada. 


Wednesday  October  25th  7:30  p.m.  Room  3, 
New  Academic  Building,  Victoria  College. 

Presentation  and  Seminars  - 
"Can  Religious  People  Kill?" 

Donald  Evans  -  Assoc.  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

U.  of  T.  -  Author  -  Chairman  of  Programme 
Committee,  1st  International  Teach-in. 


Thursday  October  26th  7:30  p.m.  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael's  College. 

Presentation  and  Seminars  -  "Is  Peace  Possible?" 

Paul  Fox  -  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  U.  of  T. 
Broadcaster  -  Political  analyst. 


And  Next  Week 

October  30th  Rabbi  Gunther  Plout 
October  3 1  st  The  Rev.  Gregory  Bourn 
November  1st  William  Stringfellow 
November  2nd  Mrs.  J.  Conway 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Sir  Robert  Falconer  Associa- 
tion (The  Association  for  united  religious  activities  ir 
the  University)  and  the  International  Teach-in.  Ad- 
mission to  all  events  free. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PHONE  923-1513,  922-8384 


Protesters  pressured  by  border  guards 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

A  University  of  Toronto 
student  has  claimed  that  he 
and  three  companions  were 
detained  five  hours  by  U.S. 
border  officials  to  prevent 
them  from  joining  the  anti- 
war protest  march  in  Wa- 
shington. 

John  Jamieson  (11  VIC) 
said  in  an  interview  yester- 
day he  had  been  elected  by 
the  U  of  T  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam  to  a:tend 
the  Washington  gathering. 

His  companions  were 
Frank  Piccolotto,  a  second- 
year  University  of  Western 
Ontario  student,  Mike  Picco- 
lotto, a  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed Electrical  Workers  union 
and  Ed  Firth  (11  Vic). 

Jamieson  said  they  were 
stopped  for  inspection  Fri- 
day night  by  a  U.S.  border 
official  who  examined  the 
trunk. 

He  found  a  number  of  anti- 
Vietnam-war  pamphlets  and 
told  then  to  park  the  car  and 
go  into  the  customs  build- 
ing. 

Jamieson  said  he  was  ask- 
ed if  he  was  a  subversive,  if 
he  advocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  government,  and 
a  number  of  other  quest:ons 


relating  to  his  political  be- 
liefs and  activities. 

After  an  hour  of  interro- 
gation the  four  were  sent 
back  to  the  Canadian  side 
for  failing  to  declare  the 
anti-war  literature. 

They  drove  to  the  Niagara 
Falls  crossing  point  and  this 
time  declared  the  literature. 
About  40  miles  into  New 
York  they  were  forced  to 
the  side  of  the  highway  by 
three  police  cruisers. 

They  were  questioned  for 
20  minutes  when  a  cruiser 
from  the  border  guard  de- 
tachment arrived.  They  were 
told  that  they  were  under 
arrest  for  illegal  entry,  but 
that  they  had  the  right  to 
call  a  lawyer  and  could  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  questions. 

During  this  time  they  were 
called  "stupid  Canadians,  al- 
ways causing  trouble." 

Jamieson  said  they  were 
taken  to  a  dark  area  behind 
a  service  station  where  the 
car  was  thoroughly  search- 
ed. Then  his  friends  were 
each  put  in  one  of  the  cruis- 
ers and  Jamieson  was  told 
to  follow  them  in  his  car  to 
the  border. 

Jamieson  asked  for  a  state 
trooper  for  his  car  so  he 


wouldn't  be  lonely  but  was 
refused. 

"They  took  us  to  the  bor- 
der and  held  us  for  two 
hours,"  he  said.  "They  want- 
ed us  to  sign  an  oath  saying 
they  could  interrogate  us  for 
an  "indefinite"  period  of 
time  but  we  didn't  sign. 

"We  said  we  were  willing 
to  answer  any  questions  on 
our  crossing  but  that's  it. 
Otherwise,  we  wanted  a 
lawyer. 

"The  head  of  immigration 
questioned  us  anyway  with- 
out the  oath.  We  asked  them 
to  lay  a  charge  and  let  us 
call  the  Canadian  consulate, 
but  they  didn't. 

"Finally  they  told  us  we 
wouldn't  be  deported  but 
would  allow  us  to  return  to 
Canada  'voluntarily'." 

The  four  were  delayed  five 
hours  in  all  without  any 
charge  and  would  have  been 
unable  to  reach  the  Washing- 
ton march  in  time. 

"This  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  almighty  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,"  said 
Jamieson — "the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  fears  the 
truth  about  itself." 


Squashers  win  two  rounds,  rowers  fade 
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Varsity  Blues  went  as  far 
as  the  third  round  before 
being  knocked  out  of  the 
Canadian  Centennial  Squash 
Tournament,  Saturday. 

Blues  dropped  a  5-2  deci- 
sion to  Toronto  Racquet 
Club  and  were  eliminated 
from  the  three-day  tourna- 
ment held  at  various  clubs 
throughout  the  city  over  the 
weekend. 

Montreal  Badminton  and 
Squash  Club  won  the  seven- 
man  team  tournament  by 
defeating  Hamilton  Thistle 
club  5-2  in  the  final  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Blues  dropped  a  hard- 
fought  decision  to  the  top- 
seeded  Montreal  cub  Friday 
evening.  Although  six  of 
seven  of  the  Montrealers  are 
nationally  ranked,  including 
Canadian  champion  Colin 
Adair,  Blues  put  up  a  stiff 
fight  before  losing  7-0. 

In  one  of  the  best  matches 
of  the  evening  Mike  Gardi- 
ner took  eleventh  ranked 
Ian  McAvity  to  extra  points 
twice  before  dropping  a  3-0 
decision. 

Frank  Buck,  Blues'  top 
seed,  drew  the  task  of  play- 
ing Adair  and  showed  well 
before  succumbing  to  the 
more  experienced  Canadian 
champ. 

Blues'  only  victory  of  the 
tournament  was  in  the  first 
round  where  they  defeated 
St.  John's  Newfoundland 
Squash  Club  6-1. 

Their  next  tournament  is 
the  Ontario  team  champion- 
ships at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber one  week  prior  to  their 
trip  to  the  United  States  for 
five  matches  against  top 
college  competition. 


ROWING 

A  frustrated  U  of  T  rowing 
team  returned  to  Toronto 
Saturday  without  posting  a 
single  victory  at  the  Brock 
Invitational  Regatta- 
Looking  in  fine  shape  at 
the  1,000  metre  mark  of  all 
three  races  entered,  our 
crews  faded  badly  over  the 
second  1,000. 

The  problem — in  the  light- 
weight eight  race,  the  win- 
ning crew  from  Mac  rowed 
a  controlled  rate  of  34 
strokes  per  minute  while 
the  Toronto  crew  scrambled 
along  at  an  uneconomical 
40  per  min.  and  were  burned 
out  by  the  halfway  point. 

To  correct  this,  subse- 
quent training  will  empha- 
size controlled  rowing,  with 


a  long  stroke,  moderate  rate 
and  smooth  bladework  a  few 
of  the  factors  to  be  worked 
upon.  Conditioning  natural- 
ly shall  not  be  neglected. 

Toronto  cannot  yet  be  ig- 
nored as  a  contender  for  the 
OQAA  rowing  title,  as  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  previous  race 
results  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. Though  the  gap  to  be 
closed  is  appreciable  and 
the  time  remaining  short  a 
victory  is  possible  and  To- 
ronto crewmen  are  deter- 
mined to  make  it  theirs. 

Regatta  results:  Freshman 
Buffalo  1,  Western  2,  Brock 
3  Junior  Varsity,  Western 
1,  Brock  2,  Mac  3.  Light- 
weight, Mac  1,  Brock  2,  To- 
ronto 3.  Heavyweight,  West- 
ern 1,  Buffalo  2,  Ryerson  3. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Pointings  by  Kalj'a  Jacobs,  Nor- 
man White:  Erindale  Colege,  all 
this  week.  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

1  p.m. 

Libera)  club  meeting.  Rm,  1073, 
Sidney  Smith. 

4  p.m. 

Bishop  Stephen  Neill:  The  Can- 
adian in  an  Underdeveloped  World; 
a  Post-Teach-in  Event.  Student-fac- 
ulty lounge,  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Mi- 
chael's Colege. 

Auditions  for  Victoria  College's 
The  Music  Man.  Today:  4  p.m.  The 
Music  room,  Tuesday:  4  p.m. 
Alumni  Hall. 

7  p.m. 

Christian  Perspectives'  club  — 
discussion  on  the  book  Relation  of 
the  Bible  to  Learning.  A.R.S.S.  Insti- 
tute, Ml  Lyndhurst  Avenue. 


8:30  p.m. 

Yavneh's  first  meeting.  Rabbi  N. 
Schiller  on  Shabbat:  A  Philosophical 
Study.  Refreshments  and  Israeli 
singing  and  dancing  to  follow,  ot 
Shaarei  Tefilloh  Sukkah. 


Auditions  for  New  College  stu- 
dents: Albee's  The  Sandbox.  North 
sitting  room.  Hart  House. 


Hi  I  let's  diner's  club  will  not  take 
place  this  week. 

7:30  p.m. 

Senator  Roy  Neehall  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago:  Race  and  Religious 
Conflict.  A  post-Teach-in  event. 
Student-faculty  lounge,  Brennan 
Hall,  St.  Michael's  College. 


WEEKEND  DOUBLE  VICTORY 


Rugger  Blues  change  names 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

In  previous  articles  Var- 
sity Rugger  Blues  teams 
have  been  referred  to  as  the 
first  and  second  teams.  How- 
ever, since  the  caliber  of  the 
opposition  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  leagues  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  teams 
will  be  called  the  Eastern 
Team  and  Western  Team. 

To  clear  up  any  confusion: 
the  Western  team  (formerly 
the  seconds)  plays  McMas- 
ter.  Western,  Guelph,  and 
York,  and  the  Eastern  team 
(formerly  the  firsts)  plays 
McGill,  R.M.C.,  and  Queens. 
The  winners  of  each  league 
go  into  a  final  to  determine 
the  winner  of  the  Turner 
Trophy. 

In  action  at  Guelph  over 
the  weekend,  the  Varsity 
Western  team  battled 
Guelph  to  a  3-3  tie.  The  play 
throughout  the  game  was 
very  ragged  with  both  teams 
making  far  too  many  errors. 


Varsity  dominated  the  play 
in  the  first  half  but  were  un- 
able to  score.  Guelph  man- 
aged a  few  sporadic  attacks 
and  on  one  of  them  mana- 
ed  to  carry  the  ball  over 
Varsity  line  for  a  try.  The 
convert  was  missed. 

In  the  second  half  rookie 
John  Holmes  scored  a  try 
for  Blues  after  running  al- 
most the  length  of  the  field 
through  the  whole  of  the 
Guelph  team.  The  convert 
attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

Bob  Noble  saved  the  game 
for  Blues  when  he  kicked 
the  ball  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Guelph  Hooker  before 
he  could  touch  it  down  in 
the  Varsity  end-zone  late  in 
the  second  half. 

A  cocky  Eastern  team 
almost  went  down  to  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Queens 
Golden  Gaels  as  they  found 
themselves  behind  5-0  at  the 
half.  They  came  on  in  the 
second  period,  however,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  trys  by 
Doug    Phibbs    and  George 


Wraw  and  a  long  penalty 
kick  by  Wraw,  managed  to 
produce  a  9-8  victory.  It  was 
not  one  of  the  Blues  more 
spectacular  wins. 

The  scrum  won  a  good 
deal  of  the  line-outs  but 
only  when  the  ball  was  be- 
ing returned  by  one  of  their 
teammates.  Andrew  Bethell 
was  once  again  a  standout 
in  the  pack.  The  Blues  did 
much  better  in  the  set- 
scrum  but  their  loose  play 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  backs  didn't  really 
start  playing  until  the  se- 
cond half  although  Doug 
Phibbs  contributed  a  few 
good  tackles  to  keep  the 
first  half  from  becoming  a 
rout. 

Despite  this  somewhat 
shaky  display,  Blues  are 
now  established  as  the  team 
to  beat  in  intercollegiate 
rugger.  They  are  undefeated 
this  season  and  have  beaten 
all  the  league  opposition.  It 
looks  like  Varsity's  year  for 
the  Turner  trophy. 


Guelph  tough  as  Blues  come  back  4-2 


By  TONY  TOE 

A  strong  Guelph  defense 
and  a  Toronto  attack  that 
did  not  seem  able  to  finish 
off  their  plays  almost  pro- 
duced the  upset  of  the  year 
in  soccer  action  on  Satur- 
day. However  Blues  d  i  d 
score  three  times  m  the  last 
ten  minutes  of  the  game  to 
win  4-2. 

Varsity  started  off  quickly 
and  dominated  play  in  the 
first  half  hour  of  play.  How- 
ever, shoddy  shooting  foiled 
their  opportunities  until  Jim 
Lefkos  banged  in  a  loose  ball 
after  a  corner  kick  for  a 
1-0  lead. 

Oddly,  this  goal  seemed  to 
spur  Redmen  to  fiery  action 
and  within  five  minutes  they 
knotted  the  score  on  a  fine 
effort  by  Jim  Kosiw.  From 
that  point  on,  the  game  was 
a  hard  even  battle  until  the 
end  of  the  first  half. 

After  the  crossover.  Blues 
seemed  to  relax  a  little  al- 
lowing Redmen  to  beat  them 
to  the  ball.  After  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  Varsity  defense 
blundered  and  Don  Long- 
worth  scored  on  an  excellent 
shot  that  gave  the  Varsity 
goaltender  little  chance.  The 
Blue  machine  was  beginn- 
ing to  squeak. 

However,  Blues  slowly 
established  their  superiority 
and  the  relentless  drives 
started  clicking  and  almost 
paying  off.  The  Guelph  goa- 
lie was  forced  to  make  some 
spectacular  saves  while  the 
Varsity  forwards  were  miss- 
ing golden  opportunities. 

With  fifteen  minutes  left 
in  the  game,  Guelph's  Jim 
Kosiw  got  behind  Blues  de- 
fense and  drilled  a  shot  at 
the  net. 

Stan  Bogucki  managed  to 
deflect  the  shot  about  a  foot. 
It  was  barely  enough  as  the 


ball  hit  the  crossbar  and 
came  back  into  Bogucki's 
arms.  Lady  Luck  was  final- 
ly beginning  to  smile  at 
Blues. 

Ten  minutes  from  fulltime, 
Varsity  was  awarded  a  pe- 
nalty kick  and  Austris  Liepa 
made  good  the  attempt. 

Two  minutes  later  Lefkos 
went  high  into  the  air  to 
head  in  a  crossed  ball  and 
give  Varsity  a  3-2  lead  Re- 


lief! Lefkos  added  an  insur- 
ance marker  a  couple  of  mi- 
nutes from  the  end  on  a  good 
passing  combination  with 
Ron  Muir. 

The  game  was  played  in  a 
ridiculous  mudhole  as  a  re- 
sult of  last  week's  rains.  Ne- 
vertheless, both  teams  seem- 
ed to  adjust  to  the  hazar- 
dous conditions  and  put  on 
a  entertaining  show  of  ex- 
pertise. 


Great  team  effort  enables 
track  Blues  to  regain  Tait 

A  great  team  effort  by  the  Varsity  quartet  of  Dave  Bail- 
ey, who  was  in  Mexico  24  hours  before,  Larry  Bobbett,  Bill 
Franklin,  and  anchor-man  John  Loaring  streaked  home  first 
in  the  mile  relay  to  upset  Queen's  in  record  time,  and  take 
the  last  event  of  the  OQAA  track  championships.  Their  per- 
formance was  typical  of  the  tremendous  team  effort  which 
regained  the  Tait  trophy  for  U  of  T  by  almost  20  points. 

So  solid  were  Blues  that  coach  Fred  Foot  could  not  re- 
member one  performer  who  did  not  count  points  dunng 
the  afternoon. 

But  whenever  a  team  is  solid  in  depth  there  are  usually 
a  few  who  stand  out  over  the  rest.  For  Blues  it  was  Bailey, 
who,  undoubtedly  fatigued  by  this  Mexican  trip,  roared  from 
last  place  after  the  first  lap  to  edge  Queen's  Dave  Ellis  in 
the  half-mile.  A  scant  three  minutes  later  he  was  back  on 
the  track  facing  Waterloo's  Bob  Finlay  in  the  mile  A  ga!!ar.T 
final  lap  left  him  only  0.8  seconds  behind  at  the  tape  as 
Finlay  lowered  the  mile  record  to  4:08.2.  Later  Finlav  won 
the  three-mile  event  in  near-record  time. 

However,  the  really  outstanding  performer  at  the  meet 
was  University  of  Montreal's  Michel  Charland,  a  member 
Canada's  Pan-American  team.  Charland  took  the  100  and 
200  yard  dashes  and  long  jump  in  easy  fashion.  His  9.8  time 
for  the  100  yards  tied  the  existing  record.  Charland  received 
the  Hec  Phillips  trophy  for  his  exploits. 

As  well  as  the  superstars  of  the  meet,  other  creditable: 
performances  were  achieved.  Not  the  least  of  these  wai 
Brian  Armstrong's  brilliant  second-place  finish  in  the  three- 
mile  race  which  he  ran  in  13:56.8,  a  new  Canadian  junior 
record.  Toronto  also  shone  in  field  events  with  Dave  Arnold 
winning  the  discus  and  placing  third  in  the  shot  put.  Gold 
Homer  and  Bill  Watts  placed  first  and  second  in  the  javelin 
while  Jukka  Heikurinen  garnered  Blues'  other  first  in  the 
pole  vault. 


VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON  PAPER  _  THURS.  1J  NOON 
WED.  PAPER  _  FRI.  12  NOON 
FRI.  PAPER  _  TUES.  12  NOON 

SUBMIT  TO  SAC.  OFFICE 
MAIN  CAMPUS 


IRWIN'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

640  YONGE  ST. 

(Cop.  Yonge  and  Irwin) 
Welcomes  back  all  students. 
Courteous   service  and  neat 
grooming  in  all  styles  assured 
by.  4  Lie.  Barbers. 


TUTOR 

Actuarial  Students 
Parts  I -VI  Incl. 

A.  G.  DONN 
RU.  3-2257 

EVENINGS 


/tonitel 


FORTUNE 

j©£  MEN'S  EYES 


by  John  Herbert 
Director.  Mitchell  Nestor 

Starring  the  off-Broadway 
cast  direct  from  New.  Jfork 

...  ugly,  powerful 

St.rn.T.lj 

. . .  rancid  nalUm 

Roidy,  N.Y.  Si.  Udgjr 

CENTRAL  LIBRARY  THEATRE 
20  College  St.  at  St.George 

Mod.  thru  Thurs.  at  8:30  p.m. 

3.75, 3.25. 2.50 

Fri.  and  Sat  at  6  and  9  p.m. 

Sunday  at  2  p.m. 

4.50.3.50.2.50 

RESERVATIONS 
and  Information 
12  to  9  p.m.  daily 

924-909y 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 
COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted    Into  An   English  Puo 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WF1 1  ESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  Nightly  Entertainment 

—  Chinese  Snacks 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


VOLLEYBALL  SCHEDULE 
WEEK  OF  OCT.  23 


Mon. 

Oct.  23 

1. 00 

Innis  II 

vs    Vic  II 

King 

Tues. 

24 

6.00 

Wed.  D 

vs    PHE.  Ill 

IVcNiven 

7.00 

New 

vs    Med.  C 

McNiven 

Wed. 

25 

1  00 

For.  B 

vs  Emmon 

Corr 

6.30 

PHE.  M 

vs  Wye 

Simanovskis 

7,30 

Dent.  C 

vs    U.C.  II 

Simanovskis 

8.30 

Med.  E 

vs  St.M. 

Simanovskis 

Thurs. 

26 

1. 00 

Jr.  Eng. 

Tuszynski 

6.30 

Sr.  Eng. 

vs    Dent.  A 

Rogers 

7.30 

Dent.  6 

vs    U.C.  1 

Rogers 

Fri. 

27 

1.00 

lnnis  1 

vs    PHE.  I 

Pornes 

WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


BASKETBALL 


SOUTH 


NORTH 


UPPER 


LOWER 


Tues,  Oct.  24   5:00  Pot  8 

6:00  St.  H  l-U.C.  PHE  B-PHE  F 

7:00  Vic.  II-SMC  PHE  A-PHE  D 

8:00  Dents-Pot  C  Scar-lnnis  Pharm-Nurs 


Pot  A  PHEG-PHE  E 
Meds-St.  H  II 
Vic  l-Pot  O 
SMC  1 1 -Pot  E 


Thur.  Oct.  26  6:00  Pot  C-St.  H  I  PHE  A-PHE  C  Innis-Pot  6 
7:00  Dents-Vic  II  PHE  E-PHE  B  Scor.-Pharm. 
8:00  SMC  l-UC      PHE  G-PHE-D  Nurs.-Pot  A 


SMC  ll-Vic  t 
Pot  E-Meds 
Pet  D-St.  H  II 


SKATING  CLUB 

Are  you  interested  in  Figure  or  Pleasure  Skating?  Come  to  the  Ter- 
race Club  —  Mutual  at  Dundas,  Tuesdays  Oct.  24  -  5-6:30  p.m.  Pro 
Barbara  Moysey. 

DIP  TIMES  Week  of  Oct.  23-27 

Mon.  12-2,  7-9,  Tues.  1-2,  Wed.  7-9,  Thurs.  12-2.  7-9,  Fri.  1-2,  4-5, 

INTER  FACULTY  SWIM  MEET  —  Nov.  6,  7,  8  —  at  5  p.m. 
Practices:  Mon.  Tues.,  Wed.  Thurs,  5  p.m. 

BOWLING  —  Come  and  bowl  with  U  of  T  Bowling  Club    5:  -  6  p.m. 
Thursdays  at  Midtown  Bowling  Alleys,  505  Bloor  St.  W. 
Only  cost  to  you  is  shoe  rental. 
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YEAH  MAN!!  SMUG  GAELS  FALL  TO  BLUES  19-14 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Hell.  Boston  can  have  Its  Red  Sox.  Weil  take  Varsity 
Blues'  football  team,  thank  you. 

All  season  Blues  have  put  on  periodic  displays  of  great- 
ness only  to  lapse  into  depressing  mediocrity  at  some  stage 
of  the  game.  Saturday  afternoon  in  Kingston,  they  were  a 
great,  truly  great  football  team  for  the  entire  sixty  minutes 
as  they  stunned  Queen's  smug  Golden  Gaels  19-14. 

Before  the  shocked,  rabidly  partisan  crowd,  Blues  fierce- 
ly manhandled  quarterback  Don  Bayne  and  his  highly-rated 
offence,  while  grinding  relentlessly  through  Gaels'  tough 
defensive  line  for  their  upset  victory.  Mike  Raham  capped 
a  tremendous  individual  performance  by  scoring  the  win- 
ning touchdown  on  a  two  yard  drive,  midway  through  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Given  a  lead  to  protect  for  the  first  time  in  the  game. 
Blues'  marauding  defense  turned  into  a  roaring,  surging 
mass  of  manpower  as  they  completely  swallowed  Gaels' 
attack.  In  the  last  five  minutes,  the  ferocious  front  four  of 
Alex  Squires,  Jim  Bennett,  Ylo  Korgemagi,  and  Alex  Topps 
dropped  chagrined  quarterbacks  three  times  for  long  yard- 
age, and  forced  hurried,  inaccurate  tosses  on  five  other  oc- 
cassions.  Meanwhile,  Blues'  pass  defense  were  shadowing 
eligible  receivers  closer  than  the  narks  trail  potheads. 

For  coach  Ron  Murphy  it  was  his  finest  hour  as  a  coach. 
So-called  experts  had  taken  one  look  at  his  massive  injury 
list  and,  crossed  off  any  chance  against  Frank  TindaU's 
healthy  powerhouse.  But  Murphy  became  Mr.  Midas-Man  as 
his  gilded  fingers  drew  into  a  big  bag  of  tricks  and  pulled 
out  superb  football  players. 

At  offensive  centre  and  end  respectively,  were  rookies 
Steve  Brown  and  Mark  Slater,  getting  the  roughest  baptism 
possible  to  intercollegiate  competition.  Off  their  excellent 
performances,  Queen's  must  have  wondered  how  good  were 
regulars  Don  Rogers  and  Brent  Morris. 

Quarterback  Bob  Amer  justified  a  hundred  times  over 
Murphy's  unwavering  faith  in  his  ability  to  do  the  big  job. 
Under  Amer's  direction,  at  no  times  did  Blues'  offense  sag. 
Glen  Markle  shrugged  off  an  ankle  injury  to  play  the  entire 
game  in  the  offensive  backfield.  His  output  was  merely  67 
yards  rushing  and  one  touchdown.  Defensively,  rookie  Larry 
Lukas  hit  as  hard  and  with  as  much  determination  as  any 
of  his  teammates.  He  almost  broke  Gaels'  Ron  Brooks  in 
half  with  one  particularly  devastating  block  to  spring 
Mike  Raham  on  a  long  punt  return. 

Right  at  the  outset  of  the  game,  the  crowd  received  a 
sign  of  impending  doom  for  their  Gaels.  On  Blues'  first  of- 
fensive play,  Slater  jumped  about  a  mile  offside,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  blast  his  adversary  across  the  line. 

Interesting  enough,  despite  the  fact  that  Blues  were  all 
over  them  throughout  the  game,  Queen's  led  most  of  the 
way.  After  a  fine  49  yd.  punt  return  by  Jim  McKeen,  Gaels 
opened  the  scoring  four  plays  later  on  a  one  yard  sneak  by 


All-star  flanker  Larry  Plancke  (27),  curs  in  front  of  Varsity 
defender  Paul  McKay  (29)  to  grab  one  of  the  few  passes 
completed  by  Gaels'  quarterback  Don  Payne.  Blues  cap- 
tain Mike  Wright  (33)  moves  in  with  McKay  for  the  kill. 

photo  by  JOHN  SWAIGEN 
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Blues'  tremendous  defense  is  shown  at  work  as  Jim  Bennett  (41)  hauls  down  Queen's 
Heino  Lilies  (34).  Bill  Bennet  (54)  is  not  far  behind  while  Goels'  Bill  McCarthy  (45)  in- 
dul9es  in  a  bit  of  Cossack  footwork.  phoio  by  JQHN  swA|GEN 

quarterback  Don  Bayne.  Guy 
Potvin's  convert  made  it  7-0 
at  the  6:29  mark. 

Varsity  continued  to  dom- 
inate play  but  an  unsuccess- 
ful third-down  gamble  and 
an  unfortunate  holding  pen- 
alty kept  them  off  the  score- 
board until  early  in  the 
second  quarter  when  Markle 
snuck  over  from  the  one. 
Paul  McKay's  convert  knot- 
ted the  score. 

Following  the  k  i  c  k  o  f  f 
Queen's  made  its  only  of- 
fensive drive  of  the  game, 
moving  68  yds.  in  8  plays, 
before  Ron  Clark  followed 
Doug  Cowan's  blocking  into 
the  end  zone  from  the  six 
yard  line.  With  little  more 
than  a  minute  remaining, 
McKay  narrowed  the  gap 
for  Toronto  to  14-10  by  boot- 
ing a  field  goal  from  41  yds. 
out  that  just  squirmed  over 
the  goalposts. 

The  second  half  proved 
the  old  adage  that  "a  team 
that  won't  be  beaten  can't 
be  beaten."  And  it  proved  it 
well.  With  the  Bennett  boys, 
Mike  Wright,  Lukas,  etc. 
crunching  goldshirted  ball- 
carriers to  the  ground  at 
every  opportunity,  and  the 
defensive  backfield,  covering 
all  and  everyone,  Gaels'  of 
fense  tallied  only  four  first 
downs  and  threatened  only 
once.  Jim  Bennett  stopped 
that  effort  by  nailing  Clark 
for  no  gain  on  third  down 
at  the  20. 

Dur.ng  the  third  quaver, 
Toronto  kept  knocking  at 
the  door  but  opportunity 
awarded  only  a  pair  of  sing- 
les by  Paul  McKay.  One  field 
goal  attempt  hit  the  cross- 
bar. 

With  the  wind  at  their 
backs  starting  the  fourth 
quarter,  Queens  looked  in 
good  shape  but  Blues  knew 
what  to  do.  They  kept  the 
pigskin  on  the  ground.  Be- 
hind crisp  blocking,  Mike 
Raham  and  company  tallied 
yard  after  yard,  slowly  wear- 
ing away  Queen's  defensive 
line.  The  winning  touchdou.i 
came  on  a  march  that  con- 
sumed 60  yds.  and  five  and  a 
half  minutes  in  12  plays.  Key 
play  was  a  pass  interference 
call  which  nullified  a  Gael 
interception.  Queen's  seemed 
to  believe  only  in  their  press 
clippings.  Blues  won  because 
they  believed  in  themselves. 


Redmen  surprise  Western 

University  of  McGill  Redmen  posted  their  first  SIFL  vic- 
tory in  two  seasons  as  they  defeated  University  of  Western 
Mustangs  15-13  in  Montreal. 

Redmen,  whose  last  league  victory  was  in  1965  when  they 
edged  Varsity  Blues  17-15,  scored  two  touchdowns  early 
in  the  first  half  and  then  held  off  Mustangs'  final  rush  for 
the  win. 

McGill  halfback  Dave  Doherty  opened  the  scoring  on  a 
66-yard  pass  and  run  play  with  QB  George  Wall. 

Minutes  later,  Redmen  guard  Mike  Butler  gathered  in 
a  Bob  Isreal  fumble  and  covered  11  yards  for  the  major. 
George  Springgate  converted  both  TD's  while  Mike  Kearns 
booted  a  29-yard  single  to  complete  McGill's  total. 

'Stangs,  who  missed  an  excellent  opportunity  to  win 
when  Israel  fumbled  on  the  McGill  12-yard  line  late  in  the 
final  quarter,  got  touchdowns  from  quarterback  Israel  and 
fullback  Jeff  Hilton,  and  a  single  convert  from  Ottavio  Colo- 
simo. 

Both  teams  were  assessed  over  100  yards  in  penalties  in 
the  hotly  contested  game. 

Offensively,  Doherty  was  the  big  ground  gainer  with  48 
yards  in  16  carries.  Hilton  was  good  for  47  yards  in  17  car- 
ries for  'Stangs. 

Through  the  air,  McGill  QB  Wall  was  good  on  seven  of 
twenty  pass  attempts  while  Isreal  and  Joe  Cipparone  com- 
pleted nine  of  twenty  western  aerials  for  120  yards. 

Doherty  also  led  the  receiving  department  as  he  latched 
onto  two  passes  for  83  yards  and  a  TD 


Varsity's  top  offensive  threat,  Mike  Raham  (22),  who 
rushed  for  92  y  a  r  d  s,  caught  4  passes  for  53  yards,  and 
tallied  100  yards  from  4  punt  returns,  takes  off  on  one 
of  his  many  jaunts.  Blues'  Glen  Markle  (21)  and  opponent 
Jim  Tait  (29)  tango  in  the  foreground. 
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Eng  Soc  bombs  Blue  and  White-then  compromises 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

The  Engineering  Society  last  night  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  the  Blue  and  White  Society. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  debate,  it  passed  a 
motion  saying  "the  Engineering  Society  cannot 
support  the  Blue  and  White  in  the  form  it  now 
takes." 

However  they  compromised  somewhat  by  add- 
ing an  amendment  that  "the  Students  Adminis- 
trative Council  investigate  the  functions  and  com- 
position of  the  Blue  and  White." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  give  SAC 
the  impression  that  the  Engineering  Society  is 
not  necessarily  for  out-and-out  abolishment  of 
the  Blue  and  White,  members  said  later. 

Several  Engineering  Society  members  were  un- 
sure whether  or  not  the  Blue  and  White  should 
be  abolished  and  felt  that  reform  was  the  better 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Ron  Thompson  (IV  APSC)  said:  "We  should 
pass  the  buck  to  SAC  and  let  them  take  the  re- 
sponsibility". 

But  other  engineers  were  worried  about  the 
money  the  Blue  and  White  has  lost  and  felt  it 


was  their  responsibility  to  speak  out 

Art  Mcllwain  (III  APSC)  said  "the  Blue  and 
White  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for  making 
money  disappear." 

Shelly  Goodman  (III  APSC)  said  "the  Blue  and 
White  is  so  completely  unorganized  that  when 
they  produce  something,  it's  a  matter  of  how 
much  they  are  going  to  lose." 

And  Allan  Bruce  (III  APSC)  declared-  "the 
Blue  and  White  is  beyond  the  point  of  reform 
and  should  be  abolished". 

SAC  will  debate  a  motion  saying  the  Blue  and 
White  should  be  abolished  at  next  Wednesday's 
meeting. 

Engineering  Society  President  John  Morris  (IV 
APSC)  said  the  size  of  the  Blue  and  White  (esti- 
mates ran  up  to  80  members)  was  "unwieldy 

"Their  primitive  structures  and  rah-rah  ideas 
are  not  what  a  sophisticated  campus  like  U  of  T 
wants",  he  said. 

Morris  pointed  out  that  engineers  build  the 
Blue  and  White  winter  carnival  ice  palaces  build 
homecoming  floats,  and  are  the  largest  college  or 
faculty  group  in  attendance  at  Blue  and  White 


functions. 

Much  discussion  revolved  around  possible  En- 
gineering Society  sponsorship  of  dances  formerly 
handled  by  the  Blue  and  White. 

Ray  Carnovale  (IV  APSC)  questioned  the  Engi- 
neering Society's  financial  competence  to  sponsor 
additional  dances.  He  charged  there  was  no  order 
in  the  Engineering  Society's  records  of  expendi- 
tures. 

"If  we're  (the  engineers)  going  to  hang  out 
dirty  linen,  we'd  better  check  our  own  for  spots 
first,"  he  said. 

Bob  MacCallum  (III  APSC)  responded  by 
promising  to  produce  a  statement  of  expenditures 
for  one  of  last  year's  major  engineering  dances 
in  question  within  one  hour  of  the  opening  of  the 
engineering  stores  this  morning. 

Carnovale,  publicity  director  for  the  Blue  and 
White,  was  the  main  opponent  of  the  motion. 

He  said  that  even  if  the  Blue  and  White  were 
abolished,  there  was  nothing  to  stop  it  from  exist- 
ing independently. 

The  present  society  will  ensure  that  the  Blue 
and  White  continues  to  exist,  he  added. 


varsity 
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Artsman  loses  battle  for  BFC  flag 


Brosh  artsman  attempts  to  seize  Engineer's  S.O.B.  banner. 


CUS  protests  Duff  -  Berdahl  conference 


A  University  College  arts- 
man  took  on  the  engineering 
Brute  Force  Commilee  yes- 
terday— and  lost. 

The  unidentified  student 
rushed  a  group  of  engineers 
and  tried  to  seize  the  S.O.B. 
flag.  They  had  locked  the 
front  gate  of  UC  with  a  chain 
as  part  of  their  latest  caper. 

Within  seconds  he  was 
surrounded  by  15  BFC  mem- 
bers and  thrown  to  the 
ground. 

One  observer  said  the  arts- 
man  was  accidently  kicked 
in  the  head,  another  that  he 
was  accidently  "stepped  on." 

Both  agreed  he  managed 
to  stand  up  and  left  the  scene 


in  a  hurry.  The  University 
health  service  had  no  reports 
of  an  injury. 

The  caper  involved  500  en- 
gineers who  marched  to 
Queens  Park  and  tried  to 
present  Premier  John  Ro- 
barts  with  a  SHARE  compu- 
ter dating  form.  Premier  Ro- 
barts  was  not  in. 

While  being  worked  into 
a  frenzy  the  engineers  were 
urged  to  "move  upward  and 
inward  to  attain  a  higher 
climax  and  meet  their  end." 

Then  with  cries  of  "Free 
Ontario"  (abbreviated)  they 
returned  to  wherever  it  is 
that  engineers  go. 


The  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  has  organized  its 
own  seminar  to  protest  alleg- 
ed inadequacies  of  a  confe- 
rence called  this  weekend  to 
discuss  the  Duff-Berdahl  re- 
port. 

CUS  objects  to  a  public 
conference  this  Saturday  at 
St.  Micnael's  College's  Carr 
Hall  to  discuss  the  contro- 
versial report  on  university 
government  in  Canada. 

CUS  President  Hugh  Arm- 
strong criticized  conference 
organizers  as  offering  an 
overcrowed  agenda. 

So,  CUS  will  organize  a 
seminar  scries  for  Victoria 
College  to  be  held  concur- 
rently with  the  original  Sa- 
turday session. 

Sir  James  Duff  and  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Berdahl,  co- 
authors of  the  report,  will 
chair  the  original  conference. 

In  a  letter  this  week,  Arm- 
strong told  Dr.  E.  F.  Shef- 
field, organizer  of  the  confe- 
rence program: 

"Piecemeal  reform  c*  aca- 


demic government,  without 
regard  for  the  functions- of 
the  academic  community  is, 
in  our  view,  directionless 
and  futile. 

"Discussion  of  academic 
government  must  begin  with 
an  examination  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  structures  must 
oc  consistent  with  purposes;" 

The  original  conference 
agenda  consists  of  two  ses- 
sions.  Saturday  morning 
five  critics  will  present  their 
criticism  of  the  report  and 
the  authors  will  reply. 

In  the  afternoon  a  four- 
member  panel  will  report  on 
reforms  or  plans  for  reform 
of  university  government. 
Another  panel  will  study 
lour  selected  cases. 

"This  (original)  agenda 
would  not  provide  for  the 
full  and  active  participation 
of  those  attending  which  the 
seriousness  of  the  issue  me- 
rits," Armstrong  said. 

CUS  has  invited  Matt  Co- 
hen, lecturer  in  religion  at 


McMaster  University,  to 
speak  on  Functions  of  the 
University,  and  Ian  MacKen- 
zie,  a  member  of  the  Trinity 
College  English  department, 
to  speak  on  Training  Versus 
Sell-development  in  Educa- 
tion at  an  afternoon  seminar. 

Three  speakers  will  discuss 
Concepts  of  Power,  Strategy 
for  Change  in  the  Univeisity 
and  People  and  Power  at  an 
evening  seminar. 


The  Innis  College  students 
council  last  night  voted  mo- 
ral and  financial  support  of 
the  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Pro- 
gram. 

A  motion  giving  approval 
in  principle  to  the  program 
passed  8-5. 

And  a  separate  move  to 
supply  $50  to  the  program's 
hostel  project  squeaked  by 


innis  first  to  sit  on  Faculty  Council 


funis  College  has  become 
the  first  college  on  campus 
to  have  student  representa- 
tion on  a  faculty  council. 

Ken  Stone,  Innis  students 
council  president,  last  r.ght 
received  a  letter  from  princi- 
pal Robin  S.  Harris  granting 
five  students  positions  on  the 
Innis  College  Council. 

The  council  was  made  up 
of  13  faculty  members,  the 
principal  and  the  registrar. 
It    will   add   the  students 


Innis  votes  Anti-Draft  support 

7-6  after  two  hours  of  debate. 

"This  is  something  that 
concerns  every  student,  eve- 
ry single  person,"  said  coun- 
cil President  Ken  Stone  (IV 
Inn). 

Dissenter  Gary  Priestman 
(III  Inn)  said,  "I  voted  no 
because  this  is  a  highly  mo- 
ral issue,  up  to  the  indivi- 
dual. It  should  be  given  to 
the  students  as  a  body." 

There  is  a  possibility  that 
a  referendum  movement  will 
be  started  within  the  stu- 
dent body.  If  10  per  cent  of 
the  474  students  request  a 
referendum,  it  will  be  held. 

"I  voted  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  students,"  said 
Stone.  "However,  the  refe- 
rendum is  a  loophole  for  the 
student  body  if  they  want  a 
recall  of  the  motion." 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  earlier  this 
month  rejected  a  motion  to 
provide  aid  to  draft-dodgers 
through  the  program. 


council  president  and  four 
students  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent body.  There  will  also 
be  three  administrative  as- 
sistants. 

"We  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Bisseil  last  spring,"  said 
Stone.  "We  were  hoping  for 
an  answer  before  this.  We 
elected  four  members  to  sit 
on  the  council  as  assessors. 
Now  they  have  full  pri- 
vileges." 


THE  PSYCOPATH 


Film: 


Panel: 

Dp.  J.  Grusec  —  Psychology  Dept. 
at  U.T. 

Dr.  B.  Orchard  —  Clark  Institute 
of  Psychiatry 

Dr.  Stokes  —  Psychiatrist  Lake- 
shore  Hospital 

Professor  Hogarth  —  Criminolog- 
ist  at   Institute    of  Criminology 


The  Psycoparh 
Canadian 
Film  Board 

Film  and  Panel  Discussion  dealing  with  The  Social  ond 
Scientific  Causes  thot  Produce  Psycopaths 
ond  their  Cure 

OCT.  26      7:30  P.M. 
MUSIC  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 
150  SEATS 

sponsored  by  Psychology  Club 


To  prepare  for  our 
November  move  lo  the 
shopping  concourse  of  (he 
Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
we  are  now  selling  our 
fine  quality  men's  wear 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

This  special  October  sale 
features  a  wide  variety  of 
name  brand  shirts,  slacks, 
jackets  and  other  items  at 
far  below  their  usual  prices. 

Our  superior  custom  tailored 
clothes  are  also  at  special, 
low  'moving  sale'  prices. 

It  s  your  chance  to  get  fall 
and  winter  clothing  at  great 
savings. 

Come  and  see  us  soon. 


the  sale  of 


is  still  on 
at 

Warren  Evans 
custom  shop 

354  YONGE  ST. 

on  ihe  west  side,  below  Cerrard. 


WE 

WANT 

WOMEN 


Women  from  the  University  who 
wish  to  go  into  pert-time  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  augmenting 
their  incomes  (earning  extra 
Christmas  money,  for  instance) 
and  who  will  be  given  10  hours 
free  basic  sales  training  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  a  minimum 
of  $100  a  month.  $600  to  $700 
a  month  is  not  unheard  of,  but 
it   is  exceptional.      However,  re- 


wards are  in  direct  proportion  lo 
efforts  expended.  You  will  be 
introducing,  demonstrating  and 
selling  a  very  fine  line  of  cosme- 
tics to  your  friends 'and  to  peo- 
ple who  may  very  well  become 
your  friends.  Telephone  us  for 
a  personal  appointment  if  you 
are  in  earnest  and  wish  an  ex- 
tra measure  of  financial  inde- 
pendence.   Telephone:  923-9869 


FLOWER  POWER 

IS  NEEDED  IF 

TARTU  COLLEGE 

is  to  be  o  success.  Sensitive  ond 
interested  people  (mole  &  fe- 
male) ore  needed  to  plan  this 
Co-Educational  Community  for 
474  students.  To  be  built  in  co- 
operation with  SAC  &  Campus 
Co-Op.  Come  to  o  meeting  to- 
night at  7:00  in  the  South 
sitting  room  of  Hort  House. 


Mononucleosis: 
The  "Kissing  Disease" 

Why  has  this  ailment  given  rise 
to  many  snide  remarks,  much 
unnecessary  worry  and  con- 
siderable medical  disagree- 
ment? In  November  Reader's 
Digest  you'll  learn  how  to  sep- 
arate fact  from  fancy  in  this 
most  misunderstood  of  all 
diseases  —  infectious  mono- 
nucleosis. How  common  is  it? 
Is  it  increasing?  Does  it  spread 
like  wildfire?  Is  it  restricted  to 
teen-agers  and  young  adults? 
What  is  the  No.  1  myth  sur- 
rounding mononucleosis?  Head 
why  experts  say  emotional  fac- 
tors do  not  play  an  important 
part  in  this  disease,  yet  why 
you  still  shouldn't  kiss  a  friend 
who  has  it.  Get  all  the  facts  in 
November  Reader's  Digest  now. 


U.C.  Follies'  Director 

has  o  learning 
disability.  I'm  more 
talented  than  any  of 
his  *!$*!#  cast. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

TOM  ROBERTSON'S 

CASTE 

DIRECTED  Bv 

BRIAN  MEESON 

Tonite  and  all  this  week  at  8:30 
BOX  OFFICE  923-5244 

STUDENT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  STILL  AVAILABLE 
$3.00  FOR  THE  FOUR  PRODUCTIONS 


— -— —  —  —      

Around  Campus  •  •  • 

Tiddlywink  team  travels  to  Waterloo 

The  University  of  Toronto  tiddlywink  team  will 
travel  to  Waterloo  Friday  for  this  weekend's  North 
American  tiddlywink  championship  competitions. 

They  will  meet  competitors  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Colum- 
bia, University  and  Waterloo  University  for  the  North 
America  Cup. 

The  victors  will  fly  to  England  early  next  year  to 
play  Oxford  for  the  world  title.  The  prize  there  is  the 
Silver  Wink,  donated  by  Prince  Philip. 

Earlier  this  year  the  U  of  T  team  set  a  world  tiddly- 
wink record  by  staying  at  the  game  67  hours.  This  will 
be  registered  in  the  Guiness  Book  of  Records,  say  team 
spokesmen. 

Blood  drive  sets  3,500 -pint  target 

The  target  for  the  Kvo-week  Canadian  Red  Cross 
blood  drive,  which  opens  next  Monday,  is  3,500  pinls. 

Spokesmen  for  the  drive  say  whole  blood  is  in 
grave  demand  at  Toronto  hospitals  to  control  hemor- 
rhage, speed  recovery,  save  infants  born  with  heart  or 
circulatory  defects  and  for  countless  other  emergencies. 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  blood  transfusion  service 
provides  free  blood  to  any  patient  in  any  hospital  in 
the  area  served. 

The  whole  process  takes  only  30  minutes— includ- 
ing testing,  registration,  rest  and  refreshment. 

Fine  art  department  plans  trip 

The  University  College  department  of  fine  an  is 
planning  a  three-day  excursion  to  Washington,  to  leave 
next  Thursday. 

Co-chairman  Jennifer  McKendry  (IV  UC)  and 
Nancy  Fraser  (IV  UC)  say  the  trip,  open  to  any  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  student,  will  cost  $40,  covering  the 
return  bus  trip  and  three  nights  in  a  hotel. 


UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

FREE  CHEST 
X-RAYS 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 


PROTECT  OTHERS 


Staff  and  Student  Volunteers 

University  Staff  Members  and  students  in  the  non-compulsory  groups 
are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Survey  being  held  in  the  C.O.T.C.  Drill 
Hall,  rear  of  119  St.  George  Street  (east  side,  just  south  of  Bloor) 
during  any  of  the  following  times: 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25th 

—  between  9.00  a.m.  &  12  noon  and 
between  1.00  p.m.  &   5.00  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  26th 

—  between  9.00  a.m.  &  10.00  a.m.  ond 
between  3.00  p.m.  &  5.00  p.m. 

This  Survey  is  conducted  by  the  University  Health  Service  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Sanitarium  Association. 
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UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

ATTENTION 

Arts  and  Science  Students 
In  Their  Graduating  Year 

Final  year  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  are  reminded  that 
they  are  required  to  have  a  chest  x-ray.  They  are  urged  to  attend  the 
Annual  Chest  X-ray  Survey  currently  being  held  at  the  C.O.T.C.  Drill 
Hall,  rear  of  119  St.  George  Sfeet  (east  side,  just  south  of  Bloor) 
at  any  of  the  following  times: 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25th 

—  between  9.00  a.m.  &  12.00  noon  or 
between  1.00  p.m.  &   5.00  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  26th 

—  between  9.00  a.m.  &  10.00  a.m.  OR 
between  3.00  p.m.  &  5.00  p.m. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  30th 

—  between  10.00  a.m.  &  12.00  noon 


Student  voice  proven  worthless:  Hoch 


By  SUE  CARTER 

A  member  of  the  Macpherson  committee 
has  criticized  the  recent  decision  to  allow 
student  representtaion  on  faculty  of  arts 
and  science  committees. 

Dr.  Paul  Hoch,  a  post-doctoral  student, 
said  in  an  interview: 

"In  the  light  of  the  Macpherson  report, 
the  recently  announced  student  voice  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science  is  a  worthless 
concession." 

He  was  commenting  on  an  arts  faculty 
council  decision  early  this  month  to  give 
students  a  say  in  faculty  decisions.  The 
move  was  heralded  as  a  major  concession 
to  student  demands  for  a  voice  in  university 
administration. 

The  main  feature  of  the  decision  was  the 
inviting  of  students  to  sit  on  the  faculty's 
six  course  clubs:  general  arts,  general 
science,  humanities,  social,  physical  and  life 
sciences. 

The  report  is  clear  on  the  relative  insigni- 
ficance of  these  committees,  Hoch  said. 


The  report  reads: 

"The  standing  committees  on  the  general 
course  and  the  general  course  in  science 
meet  rarely  and  do  little. 

"Anyone  with  experience  on  these  com- 
mittees (including  those  of  the  honor 
courses)  knows  that  they  are  so  reluctant 
to  question  the  decisions  of  the  depart- 
ments that  they  seldom  intervene  .  .  . 

"Nor  have  they  thought  it  their  function 
to  give  any  creative  thought  to  innovations 
or  improvements. 

"Our  proposed  structure  .  .  .  will  require 
something  more  effective." 

Dean  A.  D.  Allen  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
science  said  yesterday  he  did  "not  agree  en- 
tirely" with  these  criticisms. 

He  denied  there  were  any  plans  for  the 
abolition  of  these  committees  which,  he 
said,  "serve  an  important  purpose." 

The  replacement  of  the  existing  system, 
he  said,  would  depend  upon  "how  the  Mac- 
pherson report  develops." 

% 


Eighteenth-century  costumes  and  wild  bugling  this  week  announced  a  series  of  four 
Sunday  evening  concerts  of  18th-century  music.  They  will  involve  professional  musicians 
under  the  direction  of  renowned  conduuctor  Boyd  Neal  and  are  sponsored  by  the  Hart 
House  orchestra  committee.  Tickets  available  at  Students  Administrative  Council  office. 

by  Tim  Kcehler 

Students  on  Windsor,  Guelph  senates 


WINDSOR  (VNS)  —  The 
University  of  Windsor  was 
one  of  two  Ontario  universi- 
ties which  announced  last 
week  that  students  would  sit 
on  their  senates. 

The  Windsor  announce- 
ment, coupled  with  a  similar 
move  at  Ihe  University  of 
Guelph  last  week,  brought 
the  number  of  Ontario  uni- 
versities with  student  senate 
representation  to  three.  The 
University  of  Western  Onta- 
rio was  the  first. 

Windsor  will  seat  the  stu- 
dents council  president,  one 
graduate  student  and  two 
undergraduates.  Students 
will  also  be  allowed  on  sev- 
eral senate  committees. 

While  allowing  student  re 
presentation,  the  Guelph  se- 
nate turned  down  a  proposal 
for  open  meetings. 

Guelph  students  now  must 
decide  whether  to  take  the 
representation  without  the 
open  meetings  or  to  follow 
a  resolution  passed  at  last 


month's  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  congress  in  Lon- 
don, Ont.  which  said: 

"Students  should  refuse  to 
serve  on  decision-making 
bodies  within  the  institution 
which  routinely  follow  a  pol- 
icy of  secret  decision-mak- 


Interviewed  after  the 
Guelph  decision,  CUS  Presi- 
dent Hugh  Armstrong  ex- 
pressed disappointment  over 
the  refusal  of  openness. 
However,  he  said,  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  is  a  deci- 
sion to  be  made  solely  by 
Guelph  students. 


Eng  Soc  defeats  impeachment  motion 

The  Engineering  Society  last  night  narrowly  defeated 
a  motion  to  impeach  Allan  Bruce  (IV  APSC),  a  Students 
Administrative  Council  representative. 

The  impeachment  motion  came  from  mechanical  club 
chairman  Enzo  Narduzzi  (IV  APSC)  because  Bruce  voted  in 
favor  of  a  SAC  resolution  to  give  financial  aid  to  draft 
dodgers. 

A  recent  referendum  of  engineering  students  showed 
94  per  cent  of  those  polled  against  such  aid. 

Impeachment  requires  a  three-quarters  majority  of  the 
sitting  executive  of  the  society.  If  Bruce  had  been  impeach- 
ed the  issue  would  have  gone  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
student  bodv. 

Bruce  said  he  felt  he  was  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
the  issue  after  hearing  the  views  expressed  at  the  meeting. 

He  added  that  since  he  was  not  given  a  mandate  by  the 
engineering  society  on  the  issue,  he  was  not  compelled  to 
vote  according  to  the  results  of  the  referendum. 


Hart  House  C 


TO-DAY 

East  Common  Room,  12-2  p.m. 

RAY  SIKORA    .  ' 
AFRO-CUBAN  JAZZ  SEPTET 

Members  Only 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery        1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  October  26 
Dennis  Duffy  will  be  reading  Robert  Lowell's  translation  of 
Juvenal's  "Tenth  Satire"  and  Harry  Howith  will  read  his  own 
poetry  from  "Total  War".  Ladies  Welcome. 

ARCHERY  CLUB 

Tuesdays  &  Thursdays,  7-9:30  p.m. 
Equipment  and  instruction  are  provided  FREE.  Fun-Shoots  are 
arranged  periodically.    Beginners    are  especially     invited  to 
attend. 


INTERESTED  IN  EDUCATION  AND  LEARNING? 

then  come  to  the: 

NEW  S.A.C.  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 

FIRST  NAVEL  -  PICKING  SESSION 

THURS.  7:30 
BICKERSKETH  ROOM    HART  HOUSE 

EVERYBODY  WELCOME 

A  splendid  time  is  guaranteed  for  oil. 


IP  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
OPULENT  LUXURY  AND  BARE  NECESSITY 
SURELY  YOU  KNOW  THERE'S  ONLY 
ONE  PLACE  TO  REALLY  SAVE  ON  BOOKS 

.  .  .  COLES  OF  COURSE  I 
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"After  all,  you  con  soy  to  yourself,  I  must  look  as  bad  or  mad 


J.  P,  Corbett,  iTt  fourth  : 


the  ethics  of  understanding  applied 


During  the  International  Teach-ln's 
fourth  session  an  English  philosophy  profes- 
sor frcm  Sussex,  J.  P.  Corbett,  outlined  his 
"ethics  of  understanding." 

This  ideology,  Corbett  said,  could  be 
used  in  international  affairs  to  settle  differ 
ences. 

Suppose,  he  said,  you  are  confronted  with 
o  i  ion  who  not  only  rejects  your  idea  but  re- 
jects the  ideology  it  is  based  on.  What  do 
yo^i  do? 

Corbett  suggested  you  try  to  understand 
hi.  position  fully  and  get  him  to  understand 
yr  sirs.  See  what  premises  you  agree  on  and 
kf  Bp  talking  out  those  on  which  you  differ. 

t'ou  will  find  he  has  exaggerated  some 
o'  his  points  and  you  have  exaggerated 
so-ne  of  yours.  When  the  exaggerations  ore 


stripped  away,  your  positions  will  be  closer 
but  probably  still  not  equal. 

At  this  point  most  people  will  give  up 
talking.  They  may  resort  to  fisticuffs,  war 
or  whatever  combat  happens  to  be  approp- 
riate to  the  situation. 

Corbett  went  on:  ".  .  .  simply  hold  your- 
self in  check  and  listen.  That  is  extraordina- 
rily difficult:  the  whole  force  of  your  organ- 
ized passions  carries  you  the  other  way,  to 
protest  and  attack."  He  pointed  out  that  in 
international  affairs  today  the  large  nations 
have  no  choice:  they  have  to  hold  them- 
selves back. 

Corbett's  idealistic  system  would  be  wel- 
come in  the  handling  of  international  af- 
fairs but  is  not  bloody  likely  to  come  about. 
International   affairs   are   not  very  often 


the  macpherson  report 


,  As  a  supplement  in  today's  paper,  we 
hove  started  reprinting  the  entire  Macpher- 
son report  on  the  faculty  of  arts  and  science. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  report  that  the 
administration  will  moke  changes  ot  this  un- 
iversity to  bring  it  a  little  more  into  the 
20th  Century.  Some  of  the  recommended 
changes  are  already  being  brought  about 
quietly.  Some  will  take  a  great  deal  of  talk 
ond  arguing  before  decisions  are  made. 

But  all  of  them  are  important.  And 
students  at  U  of  T  should  read  them,  eval- 
uate them  in  terms  of  their  own  work  here 
and  then  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
this  university. 


We  have  been  critical  of  much  of  this 
report  but  not  all.  We  want  the  students  to 
speak  up  whether  for  or  against  it. 

The  report  is  sure  to  have  an  effect  on 
most  other  universities  across  Canada  and 
if  you  are  to  have  any  power  in  the  shaping 
of  your  own  life,  you  must  start  here  at  uni- 
versity. 

The  format  of  this  supplement  is  design- 
ed so  you  can  easily  collect  ond  collate  its 
sections  into  a  32-page  book.  Use  the  eight 
pages  today  as  a  cover  and  merely  insert 
the  sections  we  will  publish  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 


LETTERS 


//  seems  we're 
peter's  malady 

Sin 

Alter  reading  the  last  few  is- 
sues of  the  Varsity  I  am 
convinced  your  editorial  staff  is 
the  worst  ever  assembled  and 
your  writers  the  dullest  people 
alive.  Never  have  I  read  so  much 
garbage  from  one  newspaper  in 
so  short  a  time.  Your  articles  and 
editorials  on  draft-dodgers,  mari- 
juana and  politics  (Vietnam  in- 
cluded) make  me  sick.  Every  time 
I  see  a  Varsity  now  I  almost 
barf. 

Peter  Dupak  (III  APSC) 

lisa  said  it 
but  fromm  objects 

Dear  Sir: 

Few  things  are  more  disgusting 
than  hypocrisy;  even  fewer  things 
are  more  revolting  than  hypocrit- 
ical crusading  journalism. 

Your  paper  has  repeatedly  sup- 
ported the  programme  of  the 
New  Left.  One  of  tjhe  favourite 
cries  of  the  New  Left  is  that  con- 
servatives are  McCarthyites,  given 
to  smearing  and  slandering  their 
opponents.  We  of  the  conservative 
Edmund  Burke  Society  here  at 
U.  of  T.  have  striven  religiously 
to  avoid  labelling  or  smearing. 
The  draft-dodgers  may  be,  for  the 
most  part,  despicable,  misguided, 
and  cowardly;  but  we  do  not  la- 
bel them,  as  would  be  convenient, 
as  "communists".  Similarly,  Aus- 
tin Clarke  may  preach  the  black 
power,  White  hating  creed  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Chairman 
Mao;  but  we  do  not  smear  him 
by  surmising  that  he  is  therefore 
a  "communist  tool". 

But  what  do  we  notice  in  the 
pages  of  the  Varsity.  Nearly 
every  reference  to  the  Edmund 


Burke  Society  is  couched  in 
downright  misrepresentations  and 
obscene  innuendo.  Quoting  pat- 
ent lies,  like  we  are  "advocates 
of  genocide"  or  such  diarrhia- 
drippings  of  a  pornographic  ton- 
gue, such  as  the  E.B.S.  is  a  group 
of  "psychic  masturbators"  is  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  unscru- 
pulous yellow  press. 

However,  your  most  flagrant 
misrepresentation  occurred  in 
last  Wednesday's  Varsity, 
where  my  picture  accompanied 
an  article  by  Laurel  iimpus.  Nei- 
ther the  Edmund  Burke  Society 
nor  myself  was  mentioned  in  her 
article  condemning  S.A.C.'s  refu- 
sal to  aid  draft-dodgers.  Never- 
theless, my  picture  was  quite 
gratuitously  included  in  the  ar- 
ticle. Indeed,  when  the  S.A.C.  de- 
cision occurred  I  was  360  miles 
away  in  Montreal.  Does  fact  or 
truth  mean  anything  to  your  lay- 
out staff.  The  caption  to  this  pic- 
ture, though,  was  even  more  ob- 
jectionable in  its  disregard  of 
truth,  "F.  Paul  Fromm  .  .  .  who 
encouraged  retardation."  I  was 
not  even  in  Toronto,  let  alone  the 
SJl.C.  meeting,  to  encourage  or 
discourage  anything.  And  pray, 
how  have  I  or  the  Edmund  Burke 
Society  ever  encouraged  retarda- 
tion. "Retardation"  is  a  physical 
ailment  present  at  birth.  Even  we 
couldn't  promote  Chis  disease, 
were  we  to  so  desire. 

Your  repeated  use  of  journalis- 
tic tactics  which  are  just  a  shade 
this  side  of  criminal  libel  is  the 
intellectually  impoverished  man's 
way  of  attacking  his  political  op- 
ponents. Such  tactics  scorn  any 
pretence  your  paper  might  have 
to  being  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive paper. 

F.  Paul  Fromm  II  SMC 
Chairman  Edmund  Burke 
Society  V.  of  T. 

(Ed.  Note:  Mr.  Fromm  is  correct. 

His  picture  should  not  have  been 
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with  that  article  as  another  mem- 
ber of  his  society  spoke  at  that 
meeting.  However,  had  Mr. 
Fromm  been  there,  we  know 
what  he  would  have  encouraged.) 

aU  draft  dodgers 
are  not  towards 

Sir: 

Friday's  Varsi  ty  made  more 
aware  than  ever  of  the  abund- 
ance of  people  who  make  broad 
sweeping  judgments  about  things 
they  know  nothing  about.  Could 
anyone  who  has  known  "draft- 
dodgers"  still  think  they  were 
"cowards  and  slackers"?  Or  have 
I  just  been  meeting  all  the  ex- 
ceptions? And  do  you  know  of 
any  businessman  who  has  "spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  laid  out  on 
a  park  bench"  as  a  result  of 
smoking  marijuana  ?  "Heads" 
may,  as  Mr.  Jameson  claims,  be 
for  the  most  part  uncreative. 
lethargic,  escapists  (though  not 
one  of  the  hundreds  I  met  on  the 
west  coast  this  summer  even  re- 
motely fitted  that  description); 
but  you'll  notice  that  it's  not  the 
"heads",  or  the  draftdodgers  that 
are  nepalming  the  Vietnamese 
kids  or  running  the  new  Egypt- 
ian concentration  camps  (a  la 
Nazi  Germany),  to  name  a  couple 
of  the  more  obvious  things  that 
are  going  on  in  this  nice,  normal, 
creative  world  of  ours.  Yet  the 
majority  sets  the  standards  of 
what  is  the  "cow-mature"  and 
what  is  the  "super-highway":  It 
reminds  me  of  this  "twilight 
Zone"  episode  where  the  doctors 
were  horrible  monsters  and  the 
patient  whose  face  they  were 
working  on  was  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  one  promising  thing 
about  that  story,  though,  was 
the  fact  that  the  operation  was 
a  failure.  Maybe  there  is  still 
hope. 

Miriam  Shay 
(II  U.C.) 


based  on  logic  that  con  be  argued  and  un- 
derstood. 

Yet  understanding  is  the  end  result  of 
Corbett's  ethics.  Even  if  full  agreement  is 
not  reached,  understanding  can  be. 

But  no  wonder  such  seminar  techniques 
cannot  be  carried  into  international  affairs. 
Right  down  ot  the  most  personal  levels  of 
human  relations  people  don't  use  them. 

Even  here  ot  an  intellectual  institution, 
discussions  are  based  on  preconceptions 
and  prejudices  rather  than  logic. 

We're  judging  by  the  letters  we  receive 
here  ot  the  Varsity.  Some  are,  like  the  juv- 
enile illness  of  the  engineer  reprinted  be- 
low, so  devoid  of  fact,  and  so  full  of  ranting 
as  to  make  them  useless  for  consideration. 
We  don't  really  want  to  receive  any  more* 
like  that.  If  there's  something  you  don't 
like,  explain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  many 
letters  from  people  who  merely  criticise  us 
for  taking  leftist  positions  on  issues.  That 
kind  of  blanket  denunciation  is  equally  use- 
less. 

Until  you  onalyse  why  you  think  a  leftist 
position  is  so  bad,  we  can't  really  consider 
your  position.  Paul  Fromm,  for  instance, 
doesn't  like  us  taking  a  position  anywhere 
left  of  standing  still. 

Other  writers  criticise  us  for  saying  noth- 
ing new.  They'll  repeat  everything  we  said 
earlier  ond  say  that's  not  enough,  never  re- 
alising we'd  like  to  hear  his  ideas  if  he  has 
any. 

Some  writers  soy  we  don't  reflect  the  op- 
inion of  the  majority  of  students  at  U  of  T. 
We  solicit  opinions  on  why  a  newspaper 
should. 

We'd  like  to  see  the  draft  dodger  letters 
over  again  taking  into  consideration  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  who  makes  a 
moral  judgment  opposed  to  the  will  of  his 
government  not  whether  befriending  a 
draft-dodger  interferes  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  U.S. 

In  fact,  never  send  another  person  to  war 
without  considering  what  you  would  do  in 
his  position  and  why.  So,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  were  drafted  to  fight  in  Brazil  to 
defend  the  property  of  Brazilian  Light  and 
Traction  Co.  Ltd.,  against  a  revolutionary 
uprising. 

That's  whot  Corbett  means  by  the  ethics 
of  understanding.  Putting  yourself  into  his 
position,  evaluating  his  ideas  as  well  as 
your  own  ond,  above  all,  never  leaving  your 
prejudices  unquestioned. 
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Menon:  A  flame  barely  flickering 


By  ANDREW  SZENDE 

A  white-haired  man  with 
brown  skin,  slowly  shuffled 
to  the  front  row  at  Varsity 
Arena  Sunday  night  before 
the  final  session  of  the  third 
International  Teach-in  got 
started. 

He  leaned  on  his  cane  and 
listened  intently  as  a  film 
was  projected  at  the  centre 
of  the  arena,  with  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  U 
Thant  relating  his  own  Bud- 
dhisr  beliefs  to  the  problems 
of  the  world  today. 

Tlien^  the  lights  went  on 
and  the  old  man  shuffled  to 
the  podium  and  took  his 
place  at  the  extreme  left 
hand  side  of  the  stage. 

The  chairman  got  up  and 
introduced  the  old  man  to 
the  3,000  people  who  had 
paid  up  to  $25  to  hear  him 
and  others  at  the  weekend 
teach-in. 

"Mr.  Khishua  Menon  has 


of  the  keen  wit,  but  much 
deep  bitterness  remain  in  the 
man  who  for  a  long  time  was 
India's  second  most  power- 
ful politician. 

He  rambled  on  for  more 
than  an  hour,  talking  about 
politics  and  politicians,  reli- 
gion and  morality,  war  and 
peace,  youth  and  hope  for 
the  future.  The  audience  did 
not  tire  of  him  and  encourag- 
ed him  with  applause. 

His  eyesight  failing,  ob- 
viously bothered  by  the 
bright  television  lights,  Me- 
non rarely  gesticulated  for 
emphasis,  During  most  of  his 
speech  he  just  held  on  to 
the  lectern,  as  if  for  sup- 
port. 

He  attacked  the  United 
States  a  number  of  times, 
had  few  choice  words  for  the 
British,  among  whom  he  liv- 
ed for  28  years,  and  for  poli- 
ticians in  general. 

"Politicians  don't  have  con- 
sciences,"  he   said.  "Yet 


obstinate  attitude  of  a  na- 
tion." 

"Free  world  is  that  part  of 
the  world  which  inciudes 
such  nations  as  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  with  its  po- 
licy of  apartheid." 

Menon,  who  was  educated 
in  England  and  holds  an  ho- 
noraiy  doctorate  of  law  from 
the  University  of  Glasgow 
lived  in  England  fighting  and 
negotiating  for  Indian  inde- 
pendence until  it  finally 
came  in  1947. 

Nehru  then  appointed  him 
High  Commissioner  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1952  he 
was  elected  to  the  Indian 
parliament  as  a  member  of 
the  ruling  Congress  party. 
In  1956  he  joined  the  cabinet 
and  the  following  year  Nthru 
made  him  defence  minister. 

In  1962,  when  China  invad- 
ed India,  Nehru  was  forced 
by  the  Congress  party  to  fire 
him  for  not  preparing  the 
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been  a  household  name 
around  the  world  for  50 
years,"  the  chairman  said  as 
the  audience  gave  the  old 
man  the  most  enthusiastic 
welcome  of  any  of  the  17 
speakers. 

In  his  long  and  distinguish- 
ed career  as  an  associate  ol 
Mahatma  Ghandi  and  Jawa- 
haiial  Nehru,  India's  first 
two  leaders,  Canadians  have 
known  Menon  as  a  fiery  and 
colorful  orator,  who  had 
fought  long  and  hard  for  his 
country's  independence. 

But  Sunday  night  it  was 
sadly  obvious  that  the  old 
lire  which  he  has  displayed 
in  New  Delhi  and  London 
and  New  York  is  now  only 
llickcring  and  only  a  little 


some  politicians  sometimes 
go  to  hospitals  to  have  their 
consciences  taken  out." 

"Politicians  are  all  for 
peace,  if  they  can  get  by 
peace  what  they  want  to  get 
by  war." 

The  71-year-old  former  de- 
fence  minister  warned  his 
audience  about  the  misuse 
of  words  by  politicians: 
"When  we  say  'yes'  we 
should  not  mean  'no'." 

"Balance  of  power  is  sim- 
ply a  mote  polite  way  of 
saying  an  armaments  race." 

"Power  vacuum  is  some- 
bod)  else's  country  from 
which  one  imperialist  na- 
tion withdraws  and  another 
has  not  yet  moved  in." 

"Doctrine   is  merely  the 


country  properly  against  Chi- 
nese aggression. 

In  the  1966  general  elec- 
tion he  suffered  the  double 
humiliation  of  being  denied 
the  Congress  party's  nomina- 
tion in  his  Bombay  consti- 
tuency and  when  he  ran  as 
an  independent,  of  being  de- 
feated by  the  official  candi- 
date. 

Earlier  this  year,  after  the 
death  of  the  official  candi- 
date, a  by-election  was  held, 
in  which  he  again  ran  as  an 
independent  and  again  lost. 
After  36  years  in  the  Con- 
gress party  and  as  Nehru's 
closest  friend,  he  is  now  a 
dejected  loner  in  his  coun- 
try. 

With  obvious  nostalgia  for 


the  days  when  he  spoke  for 
his  country  at  the  United 
Nations,  Menon  reiterated 
India's  stand  on  disarma- 
ment: 

"My  country,  whatever  go- 
vernment there  was,  has  al- 
ways taken  the  view  that  the 
manufacture,  storage,  and 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  des- 
truction, like  those  trny  pac- 
kets of  bacteria  that  can  kill 
a  nation,  should  be  totally 
abandoned." 

Before  departing,  the  old 
man  tried  to  hand  over  his 
torch  to  the  younger  men  in 
the  audience  at  Sunday's 
teach-in.   He  told  them: 

"The  student  body  of  the 
world  carries  the  main  res- 
ponsibility, not  because  you 
have  the  greater  wisdom,  but 
because  you  will  live  longer. 
You  have  access  to  informa- 
tion and  a  capacity  for  arti- 
culation." 

A  brilliant  scholar,  who 
was  the  first  editor  of  Peli 
can  Books,  from  which  most 
university  students  have 
done  some  studying  during 
the  past  three  decades,  Me- 
non has  resigned  himself  to 
the  fact  that  his  fight  is  now 
over. 

A  small  dark  man  with 
flashing  eyes,  who  has  never 
been  popular  in  the  world, 
only  a  respected  and  some- 
times feared  leader,  he  has 
suffered  several  heart  at 
tacks  since  his  forced  reti- 
rement. 

THE  APPLAUSE 

When  he  finished  speak 
ing,  the  applause  in  the  arena 
was  almost  deafening  and 
the  air  filled  with  emotion. 

He  gathered  his  notes, 
stepped  down  from  the  lec- 
tern, started  walking  back  to 
his  seat,  then  turned  back  to 
face  the  audience  again,  but 
it  was  only  to  pick  up  his 
watch  which  he  had  forgot- 
ten on  the  lectern. 

After  he  sat  down,  the  ap- 
plause continued  for  another 
minute.  He  stood  for  a  second 
to  acknowledge  it,  then  sat 
back,  wiping  his  face  and 
taking  a  sip  of  water,  ob- 
viously exhausted  by  tile 
hour-long  speech. 

The  heat  of  the  lights  was 
still  bothering  him,  so  he 
started  fanning  himself  with 
his  notes.  Then  he  stopped 
and  closed  his  eyes  and  be- 
fore the  session  ended  he  ap- 
peared to  fall  asleep  a  couple 
of  times. 

In  making  this  speech,  the 
man  who  once  headed  Pandi: 
Nehru's  'brain  trust'  fulfilled 
an  obligation  he  accepted 
more  than  a  year  ago. 
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This  editorial  appeared  in 
The  Script  published  by  stu- 
dents in  Pharmacy. 

Reading  the  newspaper 
(?)  called  the  Varsity  ovei 
the  last  few  issues,  I  dare 
say  there  are  those  among 
the  Faculties  of  Engineer- 
ing, Medicine,  Dentistry  arid 
other  professional  faculties 
who  are  pretty  glad  they  arc 
where  they  are —  over  and 
above  the  fact  that  they  will 
be  professional  people  upon 
graduation.  The  Varsity 
rut)  bv  "Artsies"  and  their 


editorials  show  the  typical 
'pifrin-the-sky'  attitude  that 
many  of  them  hold.  When 
SAC  meetings  are  held,  we 
are  told  that  the  three  hour 
debates,  are  for  the  most  part 
useless  —  restatements  of 
worn-ou  t  argumen  ts .  This 
class  of  st  u  d  e  n  t  s  likes  to 
hear  themselves  talk  of  their 
Utopian  ideals.  .  .  . 

But  what  irks  a  lot  of 
people,  and  in  particular  the 
SCRIPT,  is  the  reaction  of 
the  Varsity's  editorial  staff 
to  the  SAC  decision  on  draft 


dodgers.  They  act  like  spoiled 
children,  who,  when  they 
cannot  have  their  way,  cry 
and  whine  over  their  fallen 
thoughts  and  chastise  bitter- 
ly those  who  oppose  them. 

SAC  voted  24-21  to  give  no 
aid.  The  arguments  present- 
ed by  various  people  were 
that  as  a  representative,  they 
voiced  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  constituents. 

If  the  Varsity  thinks  that 
the  victors"  pounding  of 
desks  after  the  vote  was  im- 
mature, what  do  thev  consi- 


der the  actions  of  the  loser.s 
to  be,  as  they  attempted  to 
shout  down  and  drown  our 
the  member  of  the  Edmund 
Birch  Society.  Even  closei 
to  home,  the  Varsity  should 
re-read  its  editorial  in  a  non- 
biased  light  and  realize  what 
Kid-stuff  that  was! 

...  It  makes  us  fee) 
pretty  good  that  we  are  par' 
of  a^-  professional  faculU 
which  at  least  has  its  feet  on 
the  ground  and  its  head  fac- 
ing the  right  way. 
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When  Indian  summer  returns . . .  bringing  glorious 
sunshine  days ...  along  with  reds  and  yellows  of 
falling  haves.. .  thoughts  of  study  are  set  aside.. . 
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I.  Introduction 

THE  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS 
OPERATION 

1.  Formation  and  membership 

The  Committee  was  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  as  "a  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  to  examine  undergrad- 
uate instruction  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  all  matters  that  pertain  there- 
to." The  President's  letter  of  invitation  to 
those  he  asked  to  serve  on  the  committee 
emphasized  that  "the  terms  of  reference  are 
deliberately  general  in  order  to  encourage 
the  committee  to  examine  problems  in  the 
widest  possible  context." 

The  announcement  that  the  Committee 
would  be  formed  was  made  on  March  21, 
1966.  Appointments  to  it  were  completed  in 
May  and  it  first  met  on  May  16,  1966.  It  was 
asked  to  complete  its  work  if  possible  by 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  1966-67. 

The  Committee  was  made  up  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  of  this  University,  one  re- 
cent undergraduate  in  this  Faculty  who  in 
addition  to  being  a  full  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  also  its  research  officer,  and  one 
member  from  another  university.  The  mem- 
bers are: 

F.  H.  Buck,  B.A.  (Toronto),  Student  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
G  R.  Cook,  B-A.  (Manitoba),  M.A.  (Queen's), 
Ph.D.  (Toronto),  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory 

W.  G.  Friend,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Cor- 
nell), Professor  of  Zoology 
H.  S.  Harris,  M.A  (Oxford),  Ph.D.  (North- 
western), Professor  of  Philosophy,  York 
University. 

J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson,  M.A.  (Queen's),  A.M. 
(Princeton),  PhD.  (Princeton  and  London), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Victoria  Col- 
lege 

C.  B.  Macpherson,  B.A.  (Toronto),  D.Sc.Econ. 
(London),  Professor  of  Political  Science 
S.  C.  Nyburg,  B.Sc  (London),  Ph.D.  (Leeds), 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

R.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  M.A.  (Cambridge),  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  Registrar  of  University 
College 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  was  Wim 
Kent,  M.A.  (McMaster),  of  the  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  co-opted  Paul 
Hoch,  B  S.  (C.C.N.Y.),  M.S.  (Brown),  Ph.D. 
(Brown),  a  Fellow  in  Physics,  to  sit  with  it 
as  an  Assessor.  The  Committee  is  grateful  to 
him  for  serving  as  in  effect  a  full  member 
of  it  from  November  2,  1966. 

2.  Procedure 

The  Committee  decided  at  its  initial  meet- 
ings to  proceed  by  inviting  written  submis- 
sions from  all  parts  of  the  academic  com- 
munity within  the  Faculty,  and  to  follow 
this  invitation  with  a  series  of  public  hear- 
ings. A  letter  inviting  written  submissions 
was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  in  the  Faculty  on  June  8,  1966.  A  full- 
page  announcement  was  placed  in  the  un- 
dergraduate newspaper,  The  Varsity,  on 
October  5,  inviting  submissions  from  indi- 
vidual undergraduates  and  groups  of  under- 
graduates, and  on  November  10  a  letter  of 
invitation  was  sent  to  every  full-time  under- 
graduate in  the  Faculty.  In  addition,  letters 
of  invitation  were  sent  on  November  30  to 
all  the  Arts  and  Science  graduates  of  1965 
and  1966. 

The  number  of  written  submissions  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  was  431.  Of  these, 
114  were  from  faculty  and  317  from  stu- 
dents. Of  the  114  faculty  submissions,  10 
were  from  heads  or  Councils  of  Colleges,  11 
were  from  college  or  university  teaching  de- 
partments, 7  were  from  ad  hoc  faculty 
groups,  and  86  were  from  individual  faculty 
members.  Of  the  317  student  submissions, 
13  were  from  undergraduate  clubs  or  so- 
cieties, 23  from  ad  hoc  groups  of  undergrad- 
uates, 35  from  recent  graduates,  9  from 
graduate  students  and  societies,  and  237 
from  individual  undergraduates. 

In  addition  the  Committee  elicited  much 
useful  information  by  addressing  specific 
inquiries  to  the  teaching  departments  of  the 
University  and  the  Colleges,  and  to  adminis- 


trative officials  of  the  University,  the  Col- 
leges, and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
In  November  1966  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  every  university  teaching 
department  and  to  the  chairman  or  head  of 
each  college  department  in  those  subjects 
of  instrmuction  that  were  given  by  all  of  the 
four  teaching  colleges  on  the  St-  George 
campus,  requesting  certain  information 
from  them  and  from  individual  members  of 
the  department  who  were  in  charge  of  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  courses  in  each  de- 
partment. Information  sought  was  about 
the  size  and  frequency  of  lectures  and  other 
kinds  of  classes,  the  amount  of  work  ex- 
pected of  students,  departmental  policies  on 
such  matters  as  the  deployment  of  teaching 
staff  between  different  types  of  courses,  in- 
centives to  undergraduate  teaching,  relation 
of  undergraduate  to  graduate  work,  etc.; 
departmental  opinions  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  situation  so  disclosed  were  also  invited. 
The  full  response  to  this  questionnaire  was 
useful  to  the  Committee  in  many  ways.  The 
chairman  of  the  special  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  College  Instruction, 
which  had  reported  in  January  1966,  and 
whose  Report  had  been  referred  to  us  by 
the  President,  kindly  made  available  all  the 
documentation  it  had  collected. 


In  view  of  the  keen  and  widesD- 
read  interest  that  has  been  expres 
sed,  on  this  campus  and  on  manv 
others,  in  the  Report  on  Undergra- 
duate Instruction  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  University  of  To- 
ronto (the  "Macpherson  Report"), 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  The  Vars- 
ity arrangements  have  been  made 
to  reprint  the  entire  text  of  the  Re 
port  as  a  series  of  special  supple- 
ments to  The  Varsity,  of  which  this 
is  the  first. 

JOHN  H.  SWORD 
ACTING  PRESIDENT. 

C.  T.  FAULKNER, 

PRESIDENT, 

STUDENTS' 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

COUNCIL. 


We  held  fifteen  public  hearings,  from  No 
vember  30,  1966,  to  March  6,  1967,  all  in  the 
evening  and  lasting  on  the  average  thre; 
hours.  The  hearings,  after  the  first  (which 
was  general  in  scope),  were  divided  as  far 
as  possible  by  subject-matter.  A  series  of  six 
college  hearings,  one  in  each  of  the  St. 
George  campus  colleges,  was  held,  each  de- 
voted to  submissions  from  within  the  col- 
lege. The  later  hearings  comprised  one  on 
submissions  from  Scarborough  and  Lri.i- 
dale  Colleges,  one  on  the  submission  by  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity, one  devoted  to  the  General  Course 
and  one  to  the  General  Course  in  Science, 
and  one  to  each  of  the  four  groups  of  Hon- 
our Courses.  At  each  hearing,  authors  of 
significant  and  representative  written  sub- 
missions, both  student  and  faculty,  were 
asked  to  present  their  views  and  be  ques- 
tioned on  them;  and  when  time  permitted, 
further  views  and  comments  were  invited 
from  the  floor. 

A  list  of  the  hearings,  and  of  the  submis- 
sions considered  at  each,  is  given  in  an  Ap- 
pendix. We  have  not  listed  the  authors  of  all 
the  other  submissions,  but  each  of  the  sub- 
missions was  reproduced  for  each  member 
of  the  Committee  and  was  read  attentively 
by  us-  We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  sent 
us  written  submissions,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  came  before  us  to  discuss  them. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  met  on  its 
own  54  times  during  the  year,  generally  for 
three  hours,  to  consider  material  submitted 


to  it,  material  collected  by  it,  and  material 
prepared  by  its  members,  and  to  discuss 
many  drafts  of  various  sections  of  the  Re- 
port. At  a  few  of  these  meetings  particular 
students  and  faculty  members  were  present 
by  invitation  for  all  or  part  of  the  meeting, 
to  assist  us  with  information  and  advice  on 
various  matters. 

3.  A  note  on  assumptions  and  on  our 
method  of  analysis  and  presentation 

An  institution  which  sets  out  to  serve  the 
higher  learning  develops  over  time  a  set  of 
methods  and  rules  by  which  and  within 
which  it  operates.  And  since  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  higher  learning  is  also  in 
some  sense  a  community,  it  develops  formal 
and  informal  relations  between  the  various 
parts  of  itself  —  teachers  and  students,  li- 
braries and  readers,  colleges  and  depart- 
ments —  and  between  itself  and  the  society 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  These  relations,  and 
the  methods  and  rules,  become  institution- 
alized. In  so  far  as  all  of  them  are  perform- 
ing functions  valued  by  those  who  live  and 
work  within  them,  they  nourish  and 
strengthen  those  individuals.  But  inasmuch 
as  methods  and  rules  and  relations  do  be- 
come institutionalized,  they  tend  to  main- 
tain themselves  of  their  own  momentu  n, 
regardless  of  their  continued  adequacy. 

Any  long-established  university  is  there- 
fore well  advised  to  take  a  look  at  itself 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  do  so  with  the 
expectation  that  the  law  of  inertia  will  he 
found  to  be  operating.  The  present  inquiry 
in  such  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and 
in  much  its  present  form  (though  not  its 
present  size)  for  over  sixty  years. 

As  we  began  to  amass  and  sift  evidence 
(both  from  our  own  experience  and  from 
submissions  made  to  us),  and  to  consider 
what  principles  emerged  from  it  and  by 
what  principles  it  should  be  evaluated,  we 
had  to  decide  in  what  form  to  work  up  and 
present  our  analysis  and  findings-  At  one 
extreme,  we  might  have  tried  to  let  the  rec- 
ommendations emerge  entirely  from  the 
evidence,  that  is,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
way  the  institutions  in  the  Faculty  were  ac- 
tually operating  and  the  evidence  of  faculty 
and  student  opinion  of  where  and  how  this 
fell  short  of  or  measured  up  to  what  was 
regarded  as  desirable  and  possible.  At  the 
other  extreme,  we  might  have  tried  to  reach 
agreement  first  on  a  set  of  fundamental 
principles  about  the  objectives  of  under- 
graduate instruction  in  a  faculty  of  arts  and 
science,  with  a  view  to  setting  them  out  in 
an  opening  chapter  of  the  Report,  and  then 
reaching  and  supporting  our  recommenda- 
tions by  comparing  the  actual  situation  with 
deductions  from  the  first  principles. 

In  the  event,  we  followed  neither  of  these 
extreme  ways.  We  thought  it  insufficient  to 
go  entirely  on  the  opinions  submitted  to  us. 
And,  of  course,  we  could  have  made  no  rec- 
ommendations on  that  basis  alone:  we 
should  have  had  at  least  to  decide  which  of 
the  many  value  assumptions  implicit  in  the 
views  submitted  to  us  —  some  of  which 
were  contradictory  —  we  could  endorse.  As 
to  the  other  method,  while  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  draw  up  an  abstract 
statement  of  the  desirable  objectives  of  un- 
dergraduate work  in  arts  and  science,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  proceed  en- 
tirely deductively  from  there,  for  such  state- 
ments as  are  immediately  generally  accept- 
able tend  to  be  unspecific,  and  such  as  are 
specific  tend  to  be  infinitely  arguable. 

We  have  chosen  in  the  end  to  present  our 
argument  for  the  most  part  deductively,  but 
not  from  any  simple  grand  statement  of 
first  principles.  Rather,  in  respect  of  each 
of  the  four  main  aspects  (and  even  of  sev- 
eral parts  of  one  aspect)  of  undergraduate 
instruction,  as  we  have  seen  them  in  this 
Faculty  of  this  University,  we  have  tried  to 
set  out  our  assumptions  and  to  reason  from 
them,  in  the  light  of  the  factual  evidence, 
to  our  recommendations.  The  four  aspects, 
which  are  treated  in  this  order  in  the  four 
following  chapters,  are:  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  learning,  the  structure  of  degree 
programs,  the  relation  of  college  to  univer- 
sity teaching,  and  the  relation  of  the  under- 
graduate to  the  university  environment. 
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II.  Teaching  and  Learning 

1 .  The  range  of  problems 

Our  first  concern  in  this  chapter  is  with  the 
uses  to  which  lectures  are  put.  We  ask 
whether  lectures  can  do  all  that  they  are  now 
expected  to  do,  and  whether,  to  the  extent 
that  lectures  are  useful,  the  present  system 
ot  lecture  courses  makes  the  best  use  of 
them. 

Our  reasoning  here  is  mainly  deductive- 
we  confront  the  inherent  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  the  present  lecture  system  with  the 
objectives  we  believe  lectures  should  be  serv- 
ing. Our  conclusions  emerge  from  this  con- 
frontation, rather  than  from  the  volume  of 
criticism  of  the  lecture  system  which  has 
been  presented  to  us  in  written  submissions 
and  oral  evidence.  The  case  we  make  here 
was  indeed  implicit  in  some  of  the  submis- 
sions, and  parts  of  it  were  made  explicitly 
at  some  of  the  hearings.  And  the  weight  of 
the  criticism  expressed  to  us  in  both  student 
and  faculty  submissions  supports  the  case 
we  make.  But  we  do  not  base  our  case  on 
the  lact  that  a  very  high  proportion  of  the 
submissions  were  severely  critical  of  the  lec 
ture  system.  Valuable  as  many  of  the  submis- 
sions have  been  in  pointing  out  shortcom- 
ings, in  analysing  their  causes  and  interre- 
lations, and  in  suggesting  remedies  we  have 
been  aware  that  the  submissions  as  a  whole 
were  not  necessarily  a  representative  sample 
of  student  or  faculty  opinion  and  could 
therefore  not  be  treated  as  quantitative  evi- 
dence. 

In  many  submissions,  disenchantment  with 
lectures  was  accompanied  by  enchantment 
with  non-lecture  methods  —  tutorials  semi- 
nars, and  the  like.  In  the  submissions  and  at 
the  hearings  the  case  against  the  present  use 
of  lectures  was  usually  made  more  effective- 
ly than  the  case  for  alternative  methods.  We 
have  been  aware  of  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
frying-pan  for  the  fire.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  present  reliance  on  lectures  as  the 
staple  of  undergraduate  instruction  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  that  the  defects  of 
the  present  practice  can  be  remedied  with- 
out putting  an  untested  and  possibly  insup- 
portable reliance  on  tutorial  or  other  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  We  discuss  this  matter  in 
section  2  of  this  chapter. 

Closely  related  to  the  lectur  e  system  is  the 
system  of  examinations,  which  can  have  a 
significant  effect  on  teaching  and  learning. 
We  discuss  this  in  section  3,  where  we  re- 
commend some  changes  in  the  examination 
system  designed  to  reinforce  the  changes 
recommended  in  the  lecture  system. 

We  found  also  that  the  role  of  tutorials, 
seminars,  and  laboratories  needed  to  be  re- 
assessed. Those  that  are  at  present  provided, 
whether  or  not  directly  supplementary  to 
lecture  courses,  have  come  in  for  some  criti- 
cism, though  more  extensive  use  of  small 
groups  was  frequently  proposed  as  a  remedy 
for  what  were  held  to  be  the  shortcomings 
of  the  lecture  system.  Here  again  our  conclu- 
sions are  based  less  on  the  volume  of  criti- 
cism and  suggestions  than  on  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  Our  recommendations  about  tu- 
torials, discussion  classes,  and  laboratories, 
in  section  4  of  this  chapter,  follow  in  part 
from  our  recommendations  about  lectures 
and  in  part  from  an  independent  considera- 
tion of  the  expected  functions  of  these  other 
teaching  methods. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  shortcomings 
in  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  both  in  lec- 
tures and  in  the  other  forms  of  instruction. 
We  find  that  shortcomings  exist  in  a  degree 
that  calls  for  remedy.  In  section  5  we  con- 
sider problems  of  training,  incentives,  and 
appraisals,  and  make  recommendations  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
both  by  full-time  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  by  graduate  teaching  assistants. 
2.    The  lecture  system 

2.  The  lecture  system 

The  use  of  lectures  as  the  mainstay  of  in- 
struction is  so  taken  for  granted  in  this  as  in, 
most  other  North  American  universities  that, 
when  once  it  is  seriously  questioned,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  think  that  it  has  no  other  basis 
than  habit.  The  temptation,  to  which  some 
of  our  witnesses  yielded,  is  then  to  refer 
briskly  to  the  invention  of  printing  and  to 
urge  that  the  university  should  at  last  leap 


out  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  giving  up  lectures 
altogether. 

There  is  some  force  in  this  implied  criti- 
cism of  lectures.  The  probability  that  habit 
and  custom  are  a  large  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  lecture  system  is  sufficient  to  entitle  us 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  lectures  and  ask 
what  functions  they  are  now  expected  to 
well  as  or  better  than  any  alternative  and 
what  functions  they  are  now  expected  to 
perform  in  this  Faculty. 


T 


In  this  section  Macpherson  discusses  ths 
quality  of  teaching  produced  in  U  of  T*s 
lecture  system. 

(i)  providing  an  overview  of  a  subject,  or 
branch  of  a  subject,  not  readily  obtain- 
able in  any  one  or  a  few  printed  works; 

(ii)  conveying  to  students  the  professor's 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  his  subject  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  done  in  print; 

(iii)  showing  the  students  how  to  tackle 
problems  of  interpretation,  and  theore- 
tical or  experimental  problems  general- 
ly, so  that  they  can  tackle  some  on  their 
own; 

(iv)  showing  a  scholars  mind  at  work  grap- 
pling with  ideas,  theoretical  relations, 
intractable  problems; 

(v)  conveying  to  the  students  theoretical 
insights  and  advances  in  knowledge 
that  are  unique  to  a  particular  pro- 
fessor; 

(vi)  transmitting  information  (whether  an 
orderly  structure  of  facts,  of  theorems, 
or  of  theoretical  interpretation)  which 
the  student  must  know  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  subject. 
All  of  these  are  functions  which  either 
should  or  must  be  performed  at  a  university 
in  some  way,  whether  by  lectures  or  other- 
wise. The  first  four  cannot  be  done  by  print, 
nor  can  the  fifth  until  the  professor  is  ready 
to  publish.  They  can  only  be  done  by  word  of 
mouth.  They  can  be  done  by  lectures.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  lecture  is  the 
most  efficient  way  of  doing  them,  that  is, 


whether  the  lecture  is  the  most  efficient  way 
of  putting  the  available  intellectual  resources 
of  the  faculty  as  a  whole  to  these  desirable 
uses.  We  think  that  it  is,  if  only  because  the 
lecture  enables  the  professor  to  reach  more 
students  m  a  given  time  than  does  any  sys- 
tem of  smal  group  instruction.  Not  that  we 
would  expect  every  lecture  to  perform  all  the 
first  five  functions.  It  would  be  a  sufficient 
justification  of  some  lectures  that  they  per- 
formed only  the  first  function,  that  is  that 
they  provided  an  overview  of  a  subject  not 
readily  obtainable  in  print;  this  is  true 
especially  (although  not  exclusively)  in  first 
and  second  years.  The  second  function  can- 
not, by  its  nature,  be  performed  by  itself  but 
only  in  performing  one  of  the  others.  Per- 
formance of  the  third  function,  showing  a 
student  by  example  how  to  go  about  analys- 
ing and  understanding  a  subject,  would  be 
by  itself  a  sufficient  justification  of  some 
lectures.  So  would  performance  of  either  the 
fourth  or  fifth  function,  though  obviously 
these  are  not  to  be  expected  as  frequently  as 
the  others. 

We  argue  therefore  that  some  lectures  are 
justified  if  they  perform  almost  any  one  of 
the  first  five  functions,  or  any  combination 
of  them.  But,  for  reasons  set  out  below,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  present  system  of  lec- 
ture courses  encourages  the  performance  of 
these  functions.  What  it  does  is  encourage 
the  performance  of  the  sixth  function,  the 
transmitting  of  information  which  the  stu- 
dent must  know,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

The  function  of  transmitting  information, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  separable  from  the  other 
functions,  can  be  done  by  print.  Where  there 
are  textbooks,  monographs,  articles,  collec- 
tions, or  other  printed  works  which  contain 
within  an  appropriate  compass  the  material 
which  the  student  must  know,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  justification  for  using  lectures 
merely  for  transmitting  such  material  to  the 
student.  We  are  prepared  to  believe  that  a 
student  with  little  or  no  interest  in  learning 
finds  it  more  convenient  to  absorb  informa- 
tion by  having  it  told  to  him  than  by  having 
to  read  it.  But  we  do  not  see  why  such  stu- 
dents should  be  catered  to.  For  students  who 
can  and  will  read,  the  lecture  is  an  inefficient 
way  of  transmitting  information:  even  if  the 
lecturer's  diction  were  perfect  there  would 
be  no  case  for  interposing  any  diction  be- 
tween his  text  and  the  student's  notebook 
if  the  purpose  is  merely  to  transfer  informa- 
tion. And  the  case  against  it  is  considerable. 
It  imposes  a  single  pace  on  all  students  sub- 
jected to  it  —  a  pace  that  is  likely  to  be 
nearer  the  capacity  of  the  slowest  student. 
Worse,  it  is  bound  to  dull  the  intellectual 
appetite  that  good  students  bring  with  them 
to  the  university. 

It  is  true  that  the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
other  functions  of  lectures.  Some  transmis- 
sion of  information  is  virtually  inseparable 
from  the  performance  of  any  of  the  other 
functions.  A  student  cannot  think,  analyse, 
seek  out  relevance,  tackle  problems,  unless 
he  has  some  material  to  think  about,  and  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  provide  the  appropriate 
factual  information  at  the  time  when  ideas 
based  on  it  are  being  discussed.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  using  lectures 
merely  to  transmit  information,  and  trans- 
mitting information  in  the  course  of  doing 
something  else.  Students  know  the  differ- 
ence even  when  the  lecturer  doesn't. 


Macpherson  analyses  the  effects  the  lecture  system  has  on  the  student  who  wants  to  learn  and 
the  student  who  just  wants  a  degree. 
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Wo  have  said  enough  to  make  it  clear  that 
of  our  list  of  six  possible  or  expected  func- 
tions of  lectures  we  regard  the  first  five  as 
desirable  in  themselves,  and  the  sixth  as  un- 
desirable by  itself.  And  it  is  of  course  this 
last  use  of  lectures,  merely  to  transmit  in- 
formation, that  is  the  subject  of  most  of  the 
criticism  of  the  lecture  system  that  has  been 
presented  to  us.  In  the  written  submissions 
and  the  oral  presentations  there  was  a  dis- 
quieting amount  of  evidence  that  lectures 
are  being  used  to  a  significant  extent  to  per- 
form the  one  function  which  we  regard  as 
least  desirable,  and  that  this  use  is  having 
the  deplorable  results  one  would  expect  it  to 
have. 

Now  if  this  use  of  lectures  merely  or  pri- 
marily to  convey  information  were  somehow 
inherent  in  lectures  as  such,  or  were  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  custom  or  of  the  human 
fallibility  of  lecturers,  not  much  could  be 
done  about  it,  short  or  doing  away  with  lec- 
tures altogether.  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  misuse  of  lectures  is  not  in- 
herent or  inevitable,  but  is  encouraged  by 
two  features  of  our  present  system  of  lecture 
courses.  One  of  these  features  is  the  sheer 
number  of  lectures  given  in  each  subject  of 
instruction  each  year.  The  other  is  the  pre- 
vailing relation  between  lectures  and  exam- 
inations. We  shall  consider  each  of  these  in 
turn. 

The  Number  of  Lectures 

The  normal  pattern  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
is  that  in  each  of  the  five  or  more  subjects 
of  instruction  which  the  student  must  take 
each  year,  there  are  two  or  three  lectures  a 
week  throughout  the  academic  year.  These 
may  be  supplemented  by  tutorial  groups  or 
by  laboratory  periods,  or  both,  but  the  lec- 
tures are  generally  regarded  as  the  core  and 
the  main  substance  of  the  instruction.  Hence 
in  most  subjects  each  year  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50  or  75  lectures. 

It  appears  to  us  self-evident  that  50  or  75 
lectures  a  year  are  not  needed  to  perform 
any  of  the  desirable  functions  of  lectures, 
and  indeed  that  the  performance  of  all  the 
desirable  functions  together  can  scarcely  be 
stretched  to  fill  that  many  hours.  It  does 
not  take  so  long  to  provide  an  overview  of 
a  subject  not  readily  obtainable  in  published 
works,  even  for  the  first  year  student.  It 
dose  not  take  long  to  convey  the  professor's 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  a  subject  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  done  in  print.  It  does  not  take 
so  long  to  show  students  how  to  tackle  theo- 
retical or  experimental  problems  on  their 
own,  or  if  it  does  they  will  have  not  time  left 
to  tackle  them  on  their  own.  It  does  not  take 
so  long  to  show  a  scholar's  mind  at  work 
grappling  with  ideas  and  problems.  And  it 
does  not  take  so  long  to  convey  insight  and 
advance  in  knowledge  that  are  unique  to  a 
particular  professor;  even  on  the  assump- 
tion that  every  professor  has  something 
unique  to  offer  as  his  own  studies  progress, 
as  much  of  this  as  can  appropriately  be  of- 
fered to  students  at  the  undergraduate  level 
will  rarely  take  50  or  75  hours  to  convey. 

But  while  these  desirable  functions  of  the 
lectures  do  not  require  such  an  amount  of 
lecturing,  and  may  even  be  inconsistent  with 
such  an  amount,  the  undesirable  function  is 
encouraged  by  such  an  amount  of  lecturing. 
Since  the  50  or  75  hours  must  be  filled  up, 
they  tend  to  be  filled  up  with  transmission 
of  information.  They  are  used  to  "cover"  a 
subject.  A  vicious  circle  is  thus  set  going.  The 
more  nearly  the  lectures  cover  a  year's  work 
in  a  subject  the  more  the  student  and  the 
professor  come  to  treat  the  lectures  as  suffi- 
cent  to  cover  the  subject,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  are  so  treated  the  more  desirable  func- 
tions of  the  lecture  are  submerged  or  denied 
This  vicious  circle  is  strengthened  by  the 
present  relation  of  lecture  courses  to  exam- 
inations, which  we  discuss  a  few  pages  later. 
But  we  must  first  notice  another  effect  of 
the  number  of  lectures. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  effect 
which  the  set  number  of  lectures  has  on  the 
uses  to  which  lectures  are  put.  But  there  is 
another  effect  of  the  number  of  lectures 
SK^ich  may  be  accounted  more  damaging. 
This  is  that  the  number  of  hours  of  instruc- 
tion the  student  is  expected  to  attend  each 
week  does  not  leave  him  enough  time  to  do 
the  reading  and  thinking  he  ought  to  be 
doing.  The  rationale  of  lectures  requires 
that  the  student  read  and  think  in  relation 
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to  the  lectures.  We  mean  not  that  the  stu- 
dent should  prepare  for  each  lecture  (as  a 
schoolboy  may  be  required  to  prepare  for 
each  lesson)  but  that  a  lecture  worth  having 
is  one  that  sparks  the  student's  own  think- 
ing on  the  ideas  and  problems  opened  up 
by  it  and  that  gets  him  reading,  more  or  less 
widely  and  more  or  less  independently, 
around  those  ideas  and  problems.  The 
amount  of  time  a  student  ought  to  spend  on 
his  own  in  relation  to  each  lecture  may  vary 
somewhat  between  disciplines.  But,  at  least 
in  the  non-laboratory  subjects,  in  our  opin- 
ion it  should  not  normally  be  less  than  thT  'e 
times  the  number  of  hours  of  lectures  if  the 
lectures  are  performing  their  proper  func- 
tions. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  amount  is  neither 
expected  nor  probable  with  the  present 
number  of  lectures. 

As  to  what  is  expected,  we  have  some  in- 
dication from  the  replies  made  to  one  of  the 
questions  in  a  survey  we  made  of  depart- 
mental practices  and  opinions.  We  asked 
those  in  charge  of  a  substantial  sample  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  Faculty  to  esti- 
mate, if  they  thought  it  possible,  how  many 
hours  a  week  a  student  should  spend  in  rela- 
tion to  that  course  apart  from  the  hours  of 
the  lectures  and  other  classes.  Of  those  re- 
plying for  the  154  non-science  lecture 
courses  in  the  sample,  55  could  not  or 
would  not  offer  an  estimate.  The  99  who 
did,  made  estimates  ranging  from  2  hours  to 
12  hours,  with  the  bulk  of  the  answers  being 
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4  or  6  hours.  The  average  was  5'/»  hours. 
(And  the  average  was  not  very  different  for 
the  Honour  Courses,  5.7  hours,  and  General 
Courses  ,  5.1  hours.) 

From  these  figures  no  very  precise  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  on  his 
own  in  relation  to  each  lecture.  But  since 
this  5%  hours  a  week  per  course  includes 
the  time  the  student  should  or  must  spend 
on  specific  assignments,  essays,  and  possibly 
preparation  for  tutorials,  and  since  he  has 
two  or  three  lectures  a  week  in  most  of  his 
courses,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  being  ex- 
pected to  do  as  much  as  three  hours  on  his 
own  in  relation  to  each  lecture.  Even  if  all 
the  5W  hours  were  allowed  as  time  spent  in 
relation  to  the  lectures,  it  would  be  less 
than  the  3:1  ratio  in  courses  with  two  lec- 
tures a  week  and  less  than  2:1  in  courses 
with  three  lectures  a  week. 

This  disparity  between  what  is  expected 
and  what  we  believe  should  be  expected 
(and  could  be  expected  if  lectures  were  per- 
forming only  their  proper  functions)  is  due, 
we  suggest,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lec- 
tures are  being  used  for  the  undesirable 
function  of  the  transmittal  of  information: 
the  more  the  lectures  are  being  employed 
to  "cover"  the  whole  course  on  which  the 
student  is  to  be  examined,  the  less  time  he 
need  spend  outside  the  lectures. 

As  to  how  much  time  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
pect the  student  to  spend  in  relation  to  each 
lecture,  given  the  present  number  of  lec- 
tures, some  simple  arithmetic  is  revealing. 
We  found  that  the  average  number  of  class- 
room hours  per  week  for  the  student  in  non- 
science  courses  is  16  (of  which  on  the  aver- 
age 12  or  13  are  lectures),  and  for  the 
science  student  24  (of  which  13  are  lec- 
tures). 

To  take  only  the  non-science  students, 
who  have  the  most  time  on  their  own,  it  is 
evident  that  a  student  with  12  hours  of  lec- 
tures, and  another  4  hours  of  other  classes 
(for  some  of  which  some  preparation  is  pre- 
sumably required),  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  spend  another  36  hours  a  weex 
thinking  about  and  following  up  what  he 
got  from  the  lectures.  The  resulting  work 
week  would  be  not  16  +  36  hours  but  con- 
siderably more,  as  allowance  has  to  be  made 
tor  time  lost  in  shifting  back  and  forth  from 
classes  to  work  place,  and  for  time  required 
to  assemble  material.  Although  an  intellec- 
tual work  week  of  52  hours  is  not  impos 
sible,  it  is  not  very  likely. 

Thus  the  number  of  lectures,  and  the  Fa 
culty's  reliance  on  lectures  as  the  chief  mode 
of  instruction,  induce  the  professors  to  use 
lectures  for  purposes  for  which  lectures  are 
inefficient,  induce  the  students  to  rely  on 
lectures  as  "covering"  the  course,  and  pre- 
vent the  students  from  doing  the  amount  of 
reading  and  thinking  which  the  lectures 
should  have  induced  them  to  do,  thus  re 
inforcing  the  tendency  of  the  professors  *o 
use  lectures  for  the  inefficient  purpose  of 
covering  the  material  they  believe  the  stu- 
dents should  cover. 


VI.  Summary  of  Recommendations 

(References  in  brackets  ore  I,  chanter-  2 
section.)  r    '  ' 


1  In  each  course  of  instruction  in  which 
three  lectures  a  week  or  two  lectures  a 
week  are  now  given,  the  number  of  lec 
tures  should  be  reduced  to  a  maximum 
equivalent  to  one  lecture  a  week,  except 
for  courses  in  which  all  the  instruction 
is  given  in  small  lecture/discussion  das 
ses  (for  which  see  Recommendation  3) 
and  there  should  be  a  proportional  re- 
duction in  courses  in  which  more  than 
three  lectures  a  week  are  now  given. 
(If,  2) 

2  In  each  course  which  is  thus  reduced 
from  three  or  two  lectures  to  one  lec- 
ture a  week,  there  should  a  as  general 
rule  be  one  tutorial  group  a  week.  (II,  2) 

3  For  courses  in  which  all  instruction  is 
given  in  small  lecture/discussion  clas- 
ses, the  maximum  number  of  class 
hours  should  be  two  a  week.  (II,  2) 


9  At  least  in  large  lecture  courses  where 
many  tutorials  are  given,  the  importance 
of  the  planning  and  supervision  of  tu- 
torials should  be  recognized,  by  the  de- 
partment making  specific  allowance  in 
assigning  teaching  duties,  for  the  time 
spent  on  this  work  by  the  lecturer  in 
charge  of  the  course.  (II,  4) 

10  In  those  courses  in  the  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences  which  are  taught 
by  lectures  plus  tutorials,  tutorial 
groups  should  be  provided  to  an  amount 
that  will  give  each  student,  in  all  his 
courses  together,  not  more  than  five 
tutorial  groups  per  week.  (II,  4) 

11  A  maximum  size  of  ten  to  twelve  stu- 
dents for  tutorial  groups  should  be 
adopted  as  a  Faculty  policy.  (II,  4) 

12  Mixed  lecture/discussion  classes  which 
are  larger  than  twenty  students  should 
regularly  be  divided  into  tutorial  grouris 
of  10  or  12.  (II,  4) 

13  Departments  should  attempt  to  work 
out  some  variant  of  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual or  very  small  group  tutorials 
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4  As  a  general  rule,  no  undergraduate 
should  have  more  than  ten  classroom 
hours  a  week,  apart  from  laboratories, 
of  which  no  more  than  five  should  be 
lectures.  (II,  2) 

5  In  first  year,  a  final  examination  should 
be  held  as  now  in  each  course  or  subject 
the  student  is  taking,  with  the  proviso 
that  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole  year's  mark  in  each  course  or  su- 
bject be  the  term  mark.  Candidates 
should  be  required  to  pass  on  the  ag- 
gregate of  term  and  final  examination 
marks  but  not  on  either  or  both.  (II,  3) 

6  In  second  year,  there  should  be  no  final 
examinations  of  any  kind,  except  that 
students  whose  term  mark  in  any  su- 
bject was  not  adequate  (say  60  per  cent) 
should  have  to  pass  a  formal  examina- 
tion in  it  (to  be  written  in  August  or 
September)  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  third  year.  The  second  year 
term  mark  should  be  based  on  as  few 
tests  and  as  much  other  evidence  (es- 
says, reports,  and  oral  defence  of  them) 
as  possible.  (II,  3) 

7  In  third  year,  all  students  should  be  ex 
amined  on  their  grasp  of  their  subjects 
attained  during  their  second  and  third 
years.  Those  responsible  for  degree  pro- 
grams should  try  to  accomplish  this  by 
a  few  comprehensive  or  combined  ex- 
aminations, but  in  no  case  should  any 
department  require  more  examinations 
than  it  now  requires  at  the  end  of  third 
year,  and  no  student  should  be  required 
to  write  more  examinations  than  he  now 
writes,  at  the  end  of  third  year.  (II,  3) 

8  In  fourth  year,  which  should  become  a 
year  of  more  independent  work  and  op- 
tical studies,  we  should  like  to  see  cont- 
inued the  existing  tendency  away  from 
final  formal  examinations  on  each  num- 
bered course  of  instruction-  (II,  3) 
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for  students  in  second  and  /or  third 
and  /or  fourth  years.  (II,  4) 

14  The  number  of  laboratory  periods  re- 
quired of  the  undergraduate  science  stu- 
dent should  be  reduced  by  half,  by  offer- 
ing labs  on  a  one-term  or  fortnightly 
basis,  and  they  should  be  arranged  as 
problems  classes  from  which  students 
are  released  as  soon  as  their  work  is 
satisfactorily  completed.  (II,  4) 

15  The  length  of  laboratory  periods  should 
be  left  open  up  to  three  hours.  (II,  4) 

16  Each  department  should,  as  a  matter  of 
Faculty  policy,  encourage  one  or  two 
of  its  members  who  are  known  to  be 
excellent  undergraduate  teachers  to  de- 
vote some  of  their  time  to  helping  nov- 
ice lecturers,  the  time  spent  to  be  count- 
ed as  equivalent  to  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ing and  administrative  duties  they  would 
otherwise  have  had.  (II,  5) 

17  The  Faculty  budget  should  provide  for  a 
television  technician  and  equipment  to 
be  so  available  to  all  departments  that 
anyone  who  is  giving  lectures  may,  on 
request,  see  his  own  lecturing  on  video- 
tape; and  all  those  who  lecture  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  this  ser- 
vice. (II,  5) 

18  There  should  be  a  clear  and  known  Fa- 
culty policy  that  promotion  and  appoint- 
ment will  take  expenditure  of  energy 
and  imagination  on  undergraduate 
teaching  into  account  more  fully  than 
is  now  believed  to  be  the  case.  (II,  5) 

19  Where  students  have  themselves  under- 
taken a  systematic  appraisal  of  teachers 
and  courses,  the  Faculty  and  depart- 
ments should  give  them  all  the  help 
they  can,  with  a  view  to  making  the  ap- 
praisals an  effective  instrument  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  teaching-  (II,  5) 


20  The  results  of  the  student  appraisals  of 
each  faculty  member  should  be  given  to 
him  and  to  the  chairman  of  his  depart- 
ment. (II,  5) 

21  There  should  be  no  comprehensive 
scheme  of  inspection  of  teaching  perfor- 
mance by  colleagues,  but  wide  use 
should  be  made  of  inspection  of  beginn- 
ing members  of  the  profession  in  their 
first  year  or  two  of  full-time  university 
teaching.  (II,  5) 

22  Teaching  assistants,  upon  their  first  ap- 
pointment, should  not  generally  be  put 
m  charge  of  tutorial  groups  during  the 
first  month,  but  during  that  time  should 
sit  in  on  tutorials  given  by  full-time 
members  of  the  staff,  and  discuss  the 
conduct  of  the  tutorials  (formally  and 
informally,  but  regularly)  with  those 
who  are  then  giving  them.  (II,  5) 

23  As  far  as  possible  tutorials  for  first  year 
students  should  be  given  throughout  the 
year  by  full-time  members  of  the  staff, 
leaving  the  teaching  assistant  to  do 
more  of  the  tutorial  work  with  students 
in  second  and  third  years.  (II,  5) 

24  No  student  should  be  compelled  before 
entering  the  university  to  commit  him- 
self as  a  generalist  or  a  specialist,  nor  to 
commit  himself  to  a  particular  specialty, 
although  every  student  should  be  free  to' 
embark  on  a  specialty  from  the  beginn- 
ing. (Ill,  1) 

25  The  same  admission  standards  and  pass- 
ing standards  should  be  required  for  ge- 
neralists  and  specialists.  (Ill,  1) 

26  Generalists  and  specialists  should  sit 
together  in  some  of  the  same  classes, 
not  only  in  the  first  year.  (Ill,  1) 

27  The  distinction  between  a  specialist  and 
a  general  program  should  not  be  a  dis 
tinction  between  high-standard  and 
lower-standard  work,  and  should  not  be 
the  same  as  the  distinction  between  a 
four-year  and  a  three-year  degree  pro- 
gram. (Ill,  2) 

28  The  present  distinction  between  Honour 
and  General  degree  Courses  (and  cour- 
ses of  instruction)  should  be  removed 
from  the  first  year,  and  no  similar  dis- 
tinction should  be  re-introduced  in  the 
guise  of  Specialist  and  General  Pro- 
grams or  courses  (III,  3);  nor  should 
entry  into  specialist  and  general  pro- 
grams in  second  year  be  differentiated 
by  the  standing  required  in  the  prere- 
quisite first  year  work,  nor  should  the 
first  year  prerequisite  subjects  be  as 
tightly  prescribed  as  they  now  are  in 
many  Honour  Courses.  (Ill,  3);  cf-  Re- 
commendations 41 — 43. 

29  Each  department  should  offer  in  its  su- 
bject or  subjects,  in  first  year,  (i)  a  Ba- 
sic course,  to  be  taken  equilly  by  intend- 
ing specialists  and  by  intending  gener- 
alists who  might  want  to  continue  that 
subject  in  later  years;  and  (ii)  if  the 
department  wishes,  one  or  two  Addi- 
tional courses  designed  for  those  who 
want  to  try,  or  who  know  they  want, 
more  work  in  first  year  in  that  subject. 
The  Basic  and  Additional  course(s) 
should  be  the  only  first  year  offerings 
of  most  departments,  and  should  be  not 
a  different  level  but  of  a  different  con- 
tent. (Ill,  3) 

30  Mathematics  and  possibly  English 
should  provide  (iii)  Collateral  courses, 
for  those  students  who  do  not  need  or 
want  as  much  or  as  rigorous  work  in 
these  subjects  as  do  those  who  expect 
to  make  formal  courses  in  them  a  con- 
tinuing part  of  their  work.  (Ill,  3) 

31  There  should  be  (iv)  a  first  year  Com- 
bined course  in  each  of  two  or  possibly 
more  fields,  one  in  Physical  Sciences  and 
one  in  Biological  Sciences,  for  students 
who  want  or  need  some  work  in  these 
subjects  but  do  not  intend  to  specialize 
in  them.  (III.  3) 


52  The  Basic  courses  in  all  subjects  should 
be  at  approximately  the  level  of  the  pre- 
sent Honour  Courses  rather  than  of  the 
present  General  Courses.  (Ill,  3) 

33  All  subjects  now  offered,  or  which  may 
be  offered,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  should  be  grouped  in  three  Di- 
visions: 1,  Humanities:  2,  Social  Scien- 
ces; 3,  Mathematics,  Physical  and  Life 
Sciences.  (HI,  3) 

34  Each  first  year  student  should  choose 
five  courses,  but  not  necessarily  five 
subjects,  spread  over  at  least  two  of  the 
three  division:  and  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  take  more  than  two  courses  in  any 
one  subject  as  part  of  his  regular' first 
year  program  (though  students  whose 
entrance  standing  was  up  to  a  certain 
level  might  be  allowed  to  take  a  third 
course  in  one  subject  as  an  extra). 
(Ill,  3) 

35  All  first  year  courses,  whether  Basic, 
Additional,  Collateral,  or  Combined, 
should  have  equal  weight  for  the  stu- 
dent's first  year  standing  (except  for  a 
course  taken  as  an  extra,  which  would 
have  no  weight)  (III,  3) 

36  "Pass  subjects"  should  not  be  included 
in  anv  year  of  any  program.  (Ill,  3) 

37  The  one-hour  pass  subject  (Religious 
Knowledge  or  a  Religious  Knowledge  op- 
tion) should  be  abolished.  If  non-acad- 
emic reasons  are  thought  to  require  its 
retention,  it  should  be  offered  as  an  op- 
tional non-credit  course  to  all  students 
but  should  not  be  required  of  an)'. 
(Ill,  3) 

38  There  should  be  only  one  standard  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty.  (Ill,  3) 

39  In  those  subjects  in  which  beginning 
works  is  not  offered  in  the  Faculty,  e.g., 
some  of  the  languages,  mathematics,  and 
possibly  physics  and  chemistry,  high 
school  prerequisites  should  be  required 
for  entrance  into  those  subjects.  (Ill,  2) 

40  Departments  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stipulate  that  a  certain  standing  in  a 
high  school  subject,  above  that  required 
for  admission  to  the  Faculty,  be  requir- 
er  for  admission  to  any  of  their  courses, 
Basic  or  Additional,  except  that  in  some 
subjects  such  as  Mathematics  where  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  without  a  high 
standing  in  their  high  school  work,  stu- 
dents have  little  chance  of  managing  a 
lot  of  first  year  work,  it  might  be  sti- 
pulated that  a  standing  higher  than  the 
general  level  be  required  for  admission 
to  an  Additional  course  in  that  subject. 
(Ill,  3) 

41  Entry  into  any  specialist  program  in  se- 
cond year  should  not  require  the  stu- 
dent to  have  taken,  in  first  year,  the 
permitted  maximum  of  two  courses  (i.e. 
both  the  Basic  and  an  Additional 
course)  in  his  subject  or  subjects  of  se- 
cond year  specialism,  but  should  require 
only  the  Basic  course  (III,  3) 

42  Entry  into  any  specialized  program  in 
second  year,  with  a  few  specific  excep- 


tions, should  not  require  more  than  two 
specified  first  year  courses  to  have  been 
taken:  and  even  the  exceptions  should 
not  require  more  than  three.  (Ill,  3) 

43  Entry  into  any  specialist  program  in  se- 
cond year  should  not  require  the  stu- 
dent to  have  obtained  any  higher  mark 
in  his  first  year  work  as  a  whole  or  in 
his  first  year  prerequisite  subject  or  su- 
bjects than  is  required  for  standing  in 
them  (e.g.,  60  per  cent).  (Ill,  3) 

44  Additional  courses  offered  to  first  year 
students  should  also  be  available  to-,  and 
in  some  cases  required  of,  second  year 
students  who  have  not  taken  them  in 
first  year.  (Ill,  3) 

45  In  each  specialist  program,  students 
should  not  normally  be  required  to  car- 
ry more  than  five  courses  a  year  (III,  3) 

46  There  should  be  in  each  specialist  pro- 
gram, in  second,  third,  and  fourth  years, 
one  completely  free  option.  (Ill,  3) 

47  Departments,  program  directors  (see 
Recommendation  57),  and  committees 
concerned  with  the  structure  of  spe- 
cialist programs,  should  consider,  and 
keep  under  review,  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  present  number  of  separately 
organized  degree  programs.  (Ill,  3) 

48  In  each  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years  of  a  General  Program,  each  stu- 
dent should  choose  five  courses  (but  not 
necessarily  five  subjects)  spread  over 
at  least  two  divisions,  and  no  more  than 
two  courses  in  any  subjects  as  part  of 
his  regular  program.  (Ill,  3) 

49  Generalist  students  should  as  a  general 
rule  continue  most  of  their  second  year 
subjects  into  third  year,  but  in  some 
cases,  a  sequence  of  different  subjects 
in  the  same  division  (such  at  the  pre- 
sent General  Science  sequence)  should 
be  possible,  and  (as  in  the  present  Ge- 
neral Arts  Course)  a  few  subjects  that 
can  be  begun  in  third  year  should  be 
offered.  (Ill,  3) 

50  Limited  transfers  in  both  directions  bet- 
ween specialist  and  generalist  programs, 
at  the  beginning  of  third  year,  should 
be  made  possible.  (Ill,  3) 

51  Any  student  in  any  of  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  years  should  be  entitled  to 
a  supplemental  examination  in  one  of 
his  papers  if  he  has  the  required  over- 
all average  of  60  per  cent  (his  failed 
subject  being  included  in  the  average), 
and  should  be  entitled  to  supplemental 
examinations  in  two  of  his  papers  if  he 
has  an  over-all  average  of  65  per  cent 
(his  failed  subjects  being  included  in 
the  average).  (Ill,  3) 

52  A  uniform  policy  on  aegrotat  standing 
for  specialist  and  generalist  students 
should  be  established.  (Ill,  3) 

53  Both  generalists  and  specialists  should 
be  enabled  to  take  either  an  Ordinary 
B.A.  or  B.Sc.  or  B.Comm.  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  or  an  Honours  B.A.  or  B.Sc. 
or  B.Comm.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  (III,  4) 


Macpherson's  plans  call  for  two  new  degrees,  awarded  in  generalist  and  specialist 
courses  of  either  three  or  lour  years. 


54  The  fourth  year,  both  generalist  and  spe- 
cialist, should  be  open  only  to  those 
with  first-  or  second-class  standing  at 
the  end  of  third  year.  (Ill,  4) 

55  The  University  should  press  for  a 
change  in  the  provincial  formula  for  op- 
erating grants  to  universities:  all  first 
year  students  in  Arts  and  Science  to 
remain  (as  now)  weight  1:  all  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  students  in  Arts 
and  Science  to  be  weight  HA  or  2. 
(Ill,  4) 
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56  There  should  be  three  associate  deans, 
one  for  each  division,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent two.  (Ill,  5) 

57  There  should  be  two  "program  direc- 
tors" in  each  of  the  three  divisions,  ap- 
pointed, like  the  associate  deans,  for  a 
five-  year  term,  and,  like  them,  remain- 
ing professors  and  continuing  to  teach 
undergraduates  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, but  in  this  other  capacity  not 
responsible  to  the  chairmen  of  their  de- 
partments. They  would  be  responsible 
to  the  associate  deans  for  the  oversight 
of  the  specialist  programs,  both  intra- 
and  inter-departmental,  in  their  respec- 
tive divisions.  (Ill,  5) 

58  Not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  time 
of  the  program  directors  should  be  ta- 
ken from  their  professorial  work  in 
their  departments.  (Ill,  5) 

59  The  recommendations  of  the  program 
directors  should  need  to  be  reviewed 
only  by  a  standing  committee  of  ten — 
the  dean,  the  three  associate  deans,  and 
the  six  program  directors — before  being 
presented  to  Council.  (Ill,  5) 

60  Program  directors  might  also  act,  in  liai- 
son with  college  registrars,  as  ombuds- 
men, to  whom  students  could  turn  for 
investigation  of  complaints.  (Ill,  5) 

61  The  Committee  of  Ten  should  be  the 
standing  committee  in  charge  of  the  Ge- 
neral Program.  (HI,  5) 

62  The  program  directors  should  consult 
widely  within  departments,  and  where 
this  consultation  is  not  enough,  ad  hoc 
committees  should  be  set  up  (III,  5) 

63  A  special  committee  should  be  establish- 
ed as  soon  as  possible  to  study  long- 
range  problems  of  the  nature  of  General 
and  Specialist  education,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  both  to  a  liberal  education. 
(Ill,  6) 

o4  Each  of  the  six  St.  George  campus  col- 
leges should  give  first  year  tutorials  in 
most  subjects,  and  should  give  first 
year  lectures  in  at  least  enough  of  the 
more  populous  subjets  to  enable  each 
college  to  give  a  significant  amount  of 
the  lectures  to  most  of  its  students. 
(IV,  3) 


65  The  colleges  should  seek  to  cross-ap- 
point (and  the  university  departments 
to  make  cross-appointees  available)  in 
those  first  year  subjects  in  which  the 
lecture  classes  are  now,  or  in  future 
may  be,  sufficiently  sectioned  that  the 
placing  of  sections  in  all  or  most  of 
the  St.  George  campus  colleges  would 
not  require  any  further  sub-division. 
(IV,  3) 

66  All  college  departments,  except  possibly 
religion,  should  be  converted  to  univer- 

-  sity  departments.  (IV,  5) 

67  Initially  all  the  full-time  members  of  the 
college  departments  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  university  departments.  (IV,  5) 

68  Subsequent  appointments  and  promo- 
tions and  granting  of  university  tenure 
should  be  made  by  the  usual  method  of 
university  departments,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  colleges  would  some- 
times take  initiatives  in  proposing  new 
appointments  to  the  university  depart- 
ments- (IV,  5) 


A  Whitney  Hall  girl  signs  out  for  evening. 
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69  Upon  the  conversion  of  college  depart- 
ments to  university  departments  the  col- 
leges should  restaff  themselves  by  mak- 
ing cross-appointments  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  university  departments, 
each  such  cross-appointment  to  be  a 
person  acceptable  to  the  college.  (IV,  5) 

70  A  financial  incentive  should  be  given  the 
colleges  to  spread  their  cross-appoint- 
ments over  enough  subjects  to  enable 
them  to  do  a  substantial  part  of  the 
teaching  of  all  or  almost  all  of  their 
students,  at  some  time  in  each  student's 
undergraduate  career.  (IV,  5) 

71  This  incentive  should  be  provided  by  the 
university  receiving  all  the  tuition  fees 
of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  as  well  as  the  provincial  grants 
in  respect  of  all  those  students,  and  in 
turn  making  to  each  federated  college 
two  kinds  of  grants:  (i)  a  conditional 
grant  equal  to  the  whole  formula  cost  of 
the  undergradaute  tuition  actually  given 
by  the  college,  the  university  grant  to  be 
conditional  on  the  college  making  cross- 
appointments  in  such  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  that  it  can  do  a  substantial  part 
of  the  teaching  of  all  or  almost  all  of 
its  students,  at  some  time  in  each  stu- 
dent's undergraduate  career;  (u)  m  ad- 
dition to  the  conditional  grant,  an  un- 
conditional grant  equal  to  say  5  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  conditional  grant. 
(IV,  5) 

72  The  constituent  colleges  should  each  be 
treated  by  the  university  in  a  way  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  we  have  recommend- 
ed in  respect  of  the  federated  colleges. 
(IV,  6) 

73  Each  university  department  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science  should  attempt 
to  provide,  either  by  recruitment  or 
from  its  existing  membership,  such  num- 
ber of  persons  as  is  required  to  meet  the 
teaching  needs  of  the  colleges.  (IV,  /) 


74  There  must  neither  be,  nor  appear  to 
be,  any  coercion  in  the  departments' 
making  cross-appointees  available;  until 
such  times  as  there  are  enough  indiv- 
idual members  of  university  depart- 
ments willing  or  anxious  to  take  cross- 
appointments,  arrangements  short  of  the 
full  cross-appointments  scheme  should 
be  devised,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
lead  gradually  to  a  full  implementation 
of  the  cross-appointments  scheme. 
(IV,  7) 

75  As  a  general  principle,  departments 
should  make  available  some  of  their 
senior  as  well  as  junior  members  for 
cross-appointment.  (IV,  7) 

76  Every  person  cross-appointed  to  a  col- 
lege should,  if  he  wishes,  also  do  some 
teaching  in  the  university  department. 
(IV,  7) 

77  The  St-  George  campus  colleges  should 
try  to  reduce  their  size  to  not  more  than 
1,500  undergraduate  members.  (IV,  8) 

78  Some  of  the  additional  space  which  it  is 
known  will  have  to  be  provided  for  both 
Arts  and  Science  departments  should, 
by  forward  planning,  be  built  in  the  col- 
leges. (IV,  9). 

79  In  the  creation  of  any  new  colleges  on 
the  St.  George  campus,  no  primarily 
science  colleges  should  be  established. 
(IV,  9) 

80  Joint  student-faculty  committees  should 
be  established  in  all  departments  where 
the  students  request  them,  these  to  be 
the  effective  decision-making  bodies  on 
such  matters  as  curriculum  and  patterns 
of  teaching.  (V,  2) 

81  Students  representatives  should  be  made 
full  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science,  and  most  of 
its  committees.  (V,  2) 

82  Student  representatives  on  the  Council 
should  be  chosen  by  direct  election  by 
the  undergraduates  of  the  Faculty. 
(V,  2) 

83  Members  of  the  faculty  should,  as  a  ge- 
neral policy,  be  encouraged  to  announce 
regular  office  hours,  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  a  week.  (V,  2) 

84  Steps  should  be  taken  to  provide,  in 
such  Faculty  buildings  as  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  shared  student/faculty  common 
rooms,  meeting  rooms  and  coffee  shops 
(V,  2) 

85  The  registration  period  for  first  year 
students  should  be  extended  to  allow 
for  more  counselling  by  college  regis- 
trars, departmental  student  advisers, 
and  college  staff  in  as  many  subjects  as 
possible.  (V,  3) 

86  Each  university  department  should  have 
one  or  more  undergraduate  advisers,  or 
supervisors  of  undergraduate  studies, 
who  would  have  a  primary  responsibi- 
lity for  counselling.  (V,  3) 

87  The  departmental  undergraduate  advis- 
ers should  be  available  during  a  distinct- 
ly advertised  period,  perhaps  just  after 
the  February  reading  week,  for  consulta- 
tion about  students'  choices  of  options 
in  the  following  academic  year,  and, 
where  department  programs  require  it, 
for  pre-registration  in  such  options,  and 
for  advice  about  summer  reading.  (V,  3) 

88  The  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  should  be  more  clearly  organiz- 
ed and  should  give  more  meaningful 
descriptions  of  subjects  and  courses  of 
study.  (V,  3) 

89  The  University,  in  concert  with  other 
Ontario  universities,  should  seek  such 
a  redefinition  of  provincial  policy  con- 
cerning student  residences  as  would 
enable  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  resid- 
ence fees  for  freshmen.  (V,  4) 

90  The  Unipersity,  in  concert  with  other 
Ontario  universities,  should  seek  such  a 


provincial  policy  on  residence  building 
that  more  residence  accommodation  can 
be  provided  and  that  residence  charges 
to  the  students  can  be  set  with  some  re- 
cognition of  the  academic  benefits  of 
residence  living.  (V,  4) 


Report  colls  for  more  study  spoce  in  the 
Wallace  Room. 
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91  The  Library  Council  should  annually 
seek  assurance  that  the  shortfall  in  the 
Library's  budget  is  not  greater  than  the 
shortfall  in  the  whole  university  budget. 
(V,5) 

92  Department  chairmen  should  take  more 
seriously  than  all  of  them  apparently 
now  do  the  obligation  of  ensuring  that 
those  of  their  members  in  charge  of 
courses  of  instruction  should  provide 
the  information  without  which  the  Li- 
brary cannot  estimate  the  needs  of  its 
undergraduate  collection.  (V,  5) 

93  The  University  Library  should  increase 
its  subsidy  to  the  Federated  College  Li- 
braries to  such  an  extent  that  it  can 
properly  require  a  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  purchasing  for  undergra- 
duate collections  than  now  exists-  (V,  5) 

94  Steps  should  be  taken  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  number  of  study 
spaces  in  the  library  system.  (V,  5) 

95  The  Wallace  and  other  reading  rooms  in 
the  Central  Library  should  be  redesign- 
ed to  install  carrel  desks  or  other  forms 
of  more  isolated  study  space.  (V,  5) 

96  The  Library  should  investigate  steps 
that  might  be  taken  to  improve  its  or- 
ientation program.  (V,  5) 

97  To  enhance  the  University  Bookstore's 
provision  of  adequate  stocks  of  books 
needed  for  all  undergraduate  courses  in 
the  Faculty,  every  academic  department 
of  the  Faculty  should  regard  it  as  an 
important  responsibility  to  see  that  each 
of  its  members  in  charge  of  a  course  of 
instruction  does  furnish  the  required  in- 
formation to  the  Bookstore  in  time  for 
it  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  copies 
in  stock.  (V,  5) 

98  The  Commitee  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  University  charged  with  over- 
sight of  the  operations  of  the  University 
Press  should  institute  an  investigation 
into  the  possibility  of  the  University 
Bookstore's  giving  discounts  to  students 
on  all  book  purchases.  (V,  5) 


The  Board  of  Governors  is  urged  to  study 
possible  bookstore  discounts  for  students. 


Faculty  approves  Course  Evaluation 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Faculty  reaction  has  apparently  been 
generally  favorable  to  Course  Evaluation 
1967,  the  Students  Administrative  Council's 
critique  of  undergraduate  arts  and  science 
courses. 

A  Varsity  survey  this  week  queried  fa- 
culty members  on  their  response  to  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  evaluation,  SAC's  first 
effort  in  the  field. 

Professor  R.  C.  Pratt  of  the  political  eco- 
nomy department  called  the  booklet  "gene- 
rous in  the  favorable  remarks  and  percep- 
tive and  helpful  in  the  criticism  it  makes  of 
the  course." 

He  has  implemented  two  suggestions 
made  of  his  course,  political  science  432.  A 
more  specific  reading  list  has  been  compiled 
and  the  tutorials  have  been  re-arranged  to 
eliminate  the  repetition  of  lecture  material. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Page  (chemistry  130)  says 
the  editors  did  "a  reasonably  good  job."  It 
would  be  particularly  good  for  those  lec- 
turers who  were  "panned"  by  their  classes — 
he  was  not. 

However,  he  questioned  the  validity  of 
comments  by  first-year  students: 

"They  are  in  no  position  to  realize  what 
should  be  in  a  course  because  they  can't 
get  an  overall  view." 

Comments  by  third  and  fourth-year  stu- 
dents were  helpful  and  valid,  he  added. 

A  less  favorable  view  of  the  study  came 
from  Dr.  K.  R.  Chandorkar  (botany  311).  He 
was  concerned  that  the  reviews  were  too 
negative  in  outlook  and  would  hinder  stu- 
dents more  than  help  them. 

He  cited  one  instance  when  the  editors 
had  pointed  out  that  25  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents had  considered  a  course  valueless.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  emphasize  the 
large  majority  that  found  the  course  of 
value. 

Dr.  Chandorkar  said  the  shortcomings 
of  the  evaluation  were  the  result  of  the  edi- 
tors' inexperience. 

"Criticism  is  always  welcome.  But  it 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  more  harmony  between  staff  and  stu- 


dents." 

Prof.  J.  N.  Emerson  (anthropology  100) 
also  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  study.  He 
felt  the  criticism  should  have  been  given  to 
the  faculty  members  privately,  and  noted 
most  of  the  problems  were  already  known 
to  the  staff. 

"It  was  done  pretty  fast,  and  the  ques- 
tions were  not  too  far-reaching,"  he  said. 

Prof.  Emerson  has  followed  some  of  the 
recommendations  in  the  survey.  Projects 
have  been  set  up  and  seminars  arranged. 
Both  will  operate  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

R.  A.  Buchanan  was  sharply  criticized 
for  his  lectures  in  philosophy  222  and  224. 

"This  came  as  a  shock,"  he  said.  He 
said  several  changes  would  be  made  but  dec- 
lined to  name  them. 

Despite  the  unfavourable  report,  Mr. 
Buchanan  said  the  concept  of  such  an  eva- 
luation was  a  good  one. 

The  evaluation  encouraged  Prof.  F.  F. 
Wilson  Jr.  to  add  an  extra  term  test  to  his 
philosophy  210  course.  "But  the  students 
this  year  didn't  seem  to  appreciate  it,"  he 
declared. 

Prof.  Wilson  agreed  that  tutorials  would 
be  helpful  but  said  the  money  was  not  avail- 
able. He  was  "not  sympathet;c  with  the  re- 
quest for  a  lighter  reading  l:st"  because  he 
had  found  the  students  need  the  background 
information. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Brown  of  the  department  of 
history  said  the  evaluation  was  "very  fair 
and  helpful."  He  had  only  looked  at  the  sec- 
tions in  his  own  department.  Dr.  Brown  was 
co-lecturer  in  history  302  last  year. 

A  major  change  will  involve  the  final  ex- 
amination. There  now  will  be  more  ques- 
tions offered.  One  book  has  been  removed 
from  the  reading  list,  but  this  was  done  be- 
fore the  report  was  published. 

Several  professors  mentioned  that  stu- 
dents could  be  particularly  helpful  in  get- 
ting lecturers  to  improve  organization  and 
diction. 

"If  those  who  are  weak  in  these  areas 
know  that  they  will  be  exposed  in  next 
year's  evaluation,  there  will  be  more  im- 
petus for  improvement,"  one  said. 


SAC  forms  campus  housing  commission 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

The  Students  Administrative  Council  has 
formed  a  commission  to  look  into  the  cam- 
pus housing  situation. 

The  four-member  commission  under  Ed- 
mund Clark  (III  UC)  will  operate  independ- 
ently of  SAC.  It  should  report  to  SAC  before 
Christmas. 

The  eventual  goal  is  a  "white  paper"  that 
SAC  will  be  able  to  use  in  order  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  student  hous- 
ing. 

"We  have  no  preconceived  notions  as  to 
what  the  report  will  or  should  entail,"  says 
Clark.  "All  the  members  are  new  at  this 
game.  We're  not  particularly  activist  types — 
we  just  hope  to  come  up  with  a  good,  ob- 
jective, factual  report. 

"Nobody  really  knows  what's  going  on 
with  the  housing  situation.  That's  why  we're 
l,ere  _  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  and  to 
put  it  into  some  sort  of  order." 

He  said  the  commission  members  will  be 
approaching  all  campus  residences  for  in- 
formation on  costs  and  operation. 

"I  hope  the  issue  doesn'l  become  whether 
lo  give  us  the  information  or  not,"  he  said. 

Roy  Smythe  (IV  APSC)  is  in  charge  of 
off-campus  residence.  He  will  investigate  co- 
ops, the  SAC  commission  evaluating  the  uni- 
versity housing  service,  and  the  operation  of 
fraternities.  ;  . 

Rick  Angelson  (III  UC)  will  investigate 
operation  and  costs  of  denominational  col- 
lege residences. 

Jean  Golden  (III  UC)  will  carry  out  a  sim- 
ilar study  of  non-denominational  college  re- 
sidences. 

Some  of  die  questions  Clark  and  his  com- 
mittee hope  to  answer  are: 

•  Are  residences  becoming  nothing  more 
than  sanctuaries  for  wealthy  first-year  stu- 
dents? 

•  Should  the  university  build  low-cost  resi- 
dences? 


•  Are  "luxuries"  such  as  maid  service  mak- 
ing costs  higher? 

•  Does  a  certain  type  of  student  seek  a  cer- 
tain type  of  housing? 

•  What  are  the  operating  costs  of  a  large 
residence? 

•  How  are  residences  meeting  their  costs 
and  paying  off  their  debts? 

•  Where  are  students  living?  What  are 
their  accommodations  like?  How  much  are 
they  paying?  Why  are  they  living  where 
they're  living? 

•  What  is  being  planned  lor  the  university 
in  the  near  future? 

"So  far,  the  university  has  indicated  that 
it  will  give  us  a  lot  of  cooperation,"  says 
Clark.  "We  hope  the  colleges  will  give  us  the 
same  help." 

Some  of  the  fraternities  have  indicated 
unwillingness  to  reveal  their  financial  posi- 
tions. "I  don't  see  why  though,"  says  Clark. 
"As  far  as  I  can  see,  it's  to  their  advantage 
lo  help  us  out." 

Within  several  weeks  the  commission  will 
be  sending  out  questionnaires  to  a  sample 
group  of  students  living  away  from  home 
but  not  in  residence. 

"We're  going  to  need  a  lot  of  cooperation 
from  the  students  on  this,"  says  Clark.  "If 
they  don't  take  the  trouble  lo  fill  out  and  re- 
turn the  questionnaires,  we  won't  have  a 
very  accurate  survey." 

The  survey  is  being  computerized  to  speed 
it  up  and  to  enable  the  researchers  to  work 
with  a  larger  sample., 

"We  need  lots  of  help,"  says  Clark.  "There 
is  work  for  all  types  of  volunteers.  We  have 
to  punch  computer  cards,  there  are  things 
to  be  typed,  we  need  people  to  do  inter- 
views. There  are  lots  of  personal  initiative 
positions." 

Anyone  interested  in  helping  the  commis 


BLUE  AND  WHITE 
HOMECOMING 

6T7 

WILL  BE  A  DAY 
TO  REMEMBER 

THE  WEEKEND  OF  PARADES, 
FOOTBALL,  AND  DANCES  WILL  BE 
CLIMAXED  BY  THE  CROWNING 
AT  HART  HOUSE  OF 

Miss  UofT 

HOLT  RENFREW  IS  PLEASED 
TO  DONATE  THE  HOMECOMING 
QUEEN'S  WARDROBE  FROM  THE 

MISS  RENFREW  SHOP 


HOLT 
RENFREW 

HAS  A 
COMPLETE 

LIKE  OF 
FASHIONS 
FOR  MEN 

WOMEN 

AHD 
CHILDREN 


HOLT  RENFREW W 

Royal  York  Hotel  •  Wellington  Square,  London 

1-Hr.  Free  Parking  144  Bloor  Street  West  

also  at  the  new 
HOLT  RENFREW at yorkdale 
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SPORT!  JACKETS 


We  carry  a  complete  line,  Over  400. 

Beautiful  Irish  tweeds,  corduroys  and  worsteds.  From  —  $39.50, 
New,  wild  ptaid  or  solid  hopsack.  All  in  fashionable  British  cut, 
We  specialiie  in  all  Campus  clothing  needs. 
Students  TO0*  reduction  privilege. 


267  YONGE  STREET  TORONTO 
PHONE  366-4452 


One  hour 


CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  8LOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 

^%  BY 

GERALD 
CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 

Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE 


Presents 


RAY  SIKORA 

AFRO-CUBAN  JAZZ  SEPTET 

To-Day,  12-2  p.m. 
in  the 
East  Common  Room 

MEMBERS  ONLY 


Permanent  Employment 
Interviews 

Now  Being  Scheduled 


for 

Arts,  Commerce  < 


MBA 


INTERVIEWS 

BEGIN 
NOVEMBER  1st 

Contact  U  of  T 
Placement  Service 
581  Spadina  Ave 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  a  book- 
let "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond", outlining  whot  you  should 
expect  and'  get  when  you  invest  in 
a  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
you  a  great  deol  of  money  on  this 
purchase. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


fay  John  Herbert 
Director,  Mitchell  Nestor 

Starring  the  off-Broadway 
cast  direct  from  New  York 


•  ugly,  powerful 
,  Fartcid  raoliim 


St»n>,  T»ly 
Raidy,  N.Y.  St.  Ledger 

CENTRAL  LIBRARY  THEATRE 
20  College  St.  at  St.George 

Hon.  thru  Thurs.  at  8:30  pjn. 

3.75, 3.25, 2.50 

Fri.  and  Sat  at  6  and  9  a.m. 

Sunday  at  2  p.m. 

4.50.  3,50. 2.50 

RESERVATIONS 
and  Information 
12  to  9  p.m.  daily 

\924-909y 


ISC  cleared  on  charges  of  CIA  aid 


OTTAWA  (CUP) — A  report 
released  last  week  absolved 
the  International  Student 
Conference  of  charges  of 
complicity  with  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Last  February  Ramparts 
magazine  announced  they 
had  evidence  the  CIA  was 
funding  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association,  then 
an  ISC  member. 

The  NSA  was  dropped 
from  the  ISC  shortly  after 
the  CIA  link  was  revealed. 

ISC  was  also  implicated  by- 
Ramparts  at  the  same  time 
and  set  up  an  investigation 
commission. 

The  San  Jancinto  Fund  in 
Houston,  which  admits  CIA 
ties,  had  paid  for  publication 
of  an  ISC  magazine,  the 
Asian  Student,  and  had  con- 


tributed to  administrative 
costs  of  ISC  conferences,  the 
report  says. 

Another  organization,  the 
Foundation  for  Youth  and 
Student  Affairs,  channeled 
funds  into  the  NSA,  the  ISC, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  small 
amount  into  the  Canadian 
Union  of  students,  the  re- 
port says.  Despite  NSA  alle- 
gations the  organization  de 
tjjes  ties  with  the  CIA. 

The  commission  criticized 
the  fact  that  NSA  officers 
knew  of  CIA  ties  and  an- 
nounced their  intentions  to 
sever  them  only  when  Ram- 
parts moved  to  reveal  the 
connection. 

The  commission  confirm- 
ed that  the  ISC  knew  of  no 
connection  with  the  CIA. 


UBC  may  begin  French  cluster  college 


VANCOUVER  (Special)— 
A  campus  cluster  college 
plan  for  French-speaking  stu- 
dents has  been  proposed  by 
a  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia faculty  member. 

Carl  Baar,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  science, 
said  he  presented  the  pro- 
posal for  a  French-speaking 
college  to  president-delegate 
Dr.  Kenneth  Hare  in  August. 

In  his  reply  Dr.  Hare  ex- 
pressed interest  and  said  the 
proposal  should  be  discuss- 
ed further. 

Mr.  Baar's  proposed  col- 
lege, to  operate  entirely  in 
French,  would  teach  the  in- 
troductory core  of  liberal 
arts  courses.  The  college 


would  offer  at  least  one 
major  subject  unavailable  el- 
sewhere in  the  university. 

Both  English  and  French- 
Canadian  students  would  be 
enrolled. 

A  cluster  college  is  essen- 
tially a  1,000  student  li- 
beral arts  college  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  larger  university. 

Mr.  Baar  said  the  college 
could  later  take  the  form 
of  a  dormitory  complex 
where  students  and  instruc- 
tors could  be  in  constant 
communication. 

"Basically  the  college  is  to 
increase  interaction  bet- 
ween English  and  French- 
speaking  Canadians." 


Effort  to  fire  Georgian  editor  fails 


MONTREAL  (Special)  — 
The  perennial  battle  between 
campus  newpapers  and  stu- 
dent governments  flared 
here  briefly  last  week  as  an 
attempt  to  dismiss  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  The  Georgian 
failed. 

Frank  Brayton,  editor  of 
the  Sir  George  Williams  Uni- 


U.  C.  FOLLIES 

ORIGINAL  SMASH  COMEDY! 

NOV.  2,  3,  4 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  TOMORROW  AT 

HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE  10:00-5:00  P.M. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  SENSATIONAL  COMEDY  MVUC! 

TICKETS:  '1.50 /'ZOO 

(PERCY  IS  DEAD  AND  BURIED  IN  ARGENTINA) 
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versity  paper,  had  been 
charged  with  irresponsibility 
and  incompetence  but  was 
cleared  by  a  7-1  vote  of  the 
campus's  publication  board. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  Bray- 
ton's  syndicalist  editorial 
philosophy. 

John  Kelsey,  field  secreta- 
ry for  the  Canadian  Univer- 
sity Press,  commented: 

"The  only  grounds  for  fir- 
ing an  editor  is  incompe- 
tence, and  that  should  be 
established  by  a  CUP  investi- 
gation committee." 

NDY  holds  convention; 
Wants  revitalization 

VANCOUVER  (Special)— 
The  Young  New  Democrats 
aimed  at  a  revitalization  of 
their  organization  at  their 
annual  convention  at  the 
University  of  British  Colum- 
bia earlier  th:s  month. 

A  resolution  was  passed 
calling  for  the  NDY  to  work 
with  other  interested  groups 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  resolution  on  Quebec 
advocated  the  principle  ot 
self-determination  and  call- 
ed for  further  study  in  the 
area. 

Another  resolution  passed 
called  for  government  action 
against  foreign  control  of  the 
Canadian  economy. 


MISS  U  OF  T  FINALISTS 

One  of  these  attractive  females  will  be  chosen  Miss  University  of  Toronto  tonight. 
They  are  (from  left  to  right)  Jane  Arnold  (III  Inn),  Joan  Hart  (III  UC),  Cathy  Wil- 
liams (III  Vic),  Joan  Haglund  (I  Meds)  and  Susan  Abbott  (II  FdSc).  The  winner  will 
be  announced  ot  the  Homecoming  donee  at  Hart  House  Saturday. 


Faculty  approves  Martin  Vietnam  stand 


The  Faculty  Committee  on 
Vietnam  last  week  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Defence  Minister  Paul 
Martin  to  state  their  appre- 
ciation  of   his   recent  UN 


stand  against  the  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

The  letter  said  the  "call 
for  a  unilateral  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 


HERE  -AND  NOW 


TODAY 

Student  Christian  Movement  fall 
camp;  applications  are  being  receiv- 
ed in  the  SCM  office  all  week. 
9  a.m. 

Paintings  by  Kalja  Jacobs  and 
Norman  White.  Erindale  College.  9-5 
p.m.  Until  Friday. 

Noon 

Ray  Sikora's  Afro-Cuban  Jazz 
Septet.  East  Commoon  room.  Hart 
House. 

Cheques  for  Fine  Arts  Club  trip 
to  Washington  will  be  accepted  till 


3  p.m.  today  and  tomorrow.  Seats 
still    ovailable  ** 
Sidney  Smith. 


6030,  Sidney 


SHARE  paint-in;  an  artistic  hap- 
pening, everyone  welcome.  New 
College. 

12:10  p.m. 

Engineering  liberal  arts  lecture — 
Professor  Careless,  Dept.  of  History: 
I  Never  Could  Stand  Canadian  His- 
tory. Rm.  102.  Mech.  Bldg. 
1  p.m. 

The  Coventry  Nativity,  presum- 
ed by  Victoria  College  Drama  club. 
East  stairs  of  Victoria  college. 

Jack  Pollock  of  the  Pollock  Gal- 
lery ..'ii:  demonstrate  monoprint 
technique.  All  welcome.  Rm.  6030. 
Sidney  Smith, 

University  Red  Cross  Youth  me- 
eting for  blood  donor  campaign. 
All  welcome.  International  Student 
Centre,  Music  room. 

1:10  p.m. 
Technology  and  Human  Values,  a 
lecture   by   Melvin   Kranzberg.  Rm 
102,  Mechanical  Building. 

2:30  p..m. 

The  Coventry  Nativity,  present- 
ed by  Victoria  College  Drama  club. 
Trinity  quadrangle. 

Reception  for  parents  of  new 
students  at  Victoria  college.  Vic- 
toria Women's  Union.  Wymilwood, 
150  Charles  St.  W.  Also  7:30-9  p.m. 

3  p.m. 

Auditions  for  Albee's  The  Sand- 
box. New  College  students  only. 
North  sitting  room.  Hart  House. 

4  p.m. 

Auditions  for  Victoria  College  pro- 
duction of  The  Music  Man.  Techni- 
cal crew  wanted,  also  musicians. 
Alumni  Hall. 

University  French  Drama  club  au- 
ditions. La  Maison  Francois,  St. 
Michael's  College.  Rm,  30. 

5  p.m. 

Seminar  for  first-year  students 
especially,  on  techniques  for  im- 
proving academic  performance.  In- 
ternational Student  Centre,  33  St. 
George  St. 


7  p.m. 

Meeting  on  Tartu  College.  Help 
is  needed.  All  welcome.  South  Sit- 
ting Room,  Hart  House. 

General   meeting   for  all  interes- 
ted in  summer  community  develop- 
ment work  in  Mexico.  International 
Student  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 
7:30  p.m. 

Can  Religious  People  Kill?  Lec- 
ture by  Prof.  Donald  Evans.  A  post- 
Teach-In  event.  Rm.  3,  New  Aca- 
demic Building,  Victoria  College. 

Flying  club  open  meeting.  Guest 
speaker  H.  Cunningham  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Aircraft  association.  De- 
bates room.  Hart  House. 

Meeting  of  the  Concern  project. 
Representatives  from  all  groups 
;hould  attend.  Newcomers  needed 
and  welcome.  Junior  Common 
Room.  University  College. 

B  p.m. 

Dr.  Morton  Shulman,  o  special 
guest  speaker  in  the  Student  Chris- 
Man  Movement's  Here  I  Stand  ser- 
ies. 44  St.  George  St. 

THURSDAY 
Noon 

SHARE  paint-in.  An  artistic  hap- 
pening. Everyone  welcome.  New 
College. 

1  p.m. 

Progressive  Conservative  club's  or- 
ganizational policy  seminar.  Every- 
one welcome.  Rm.  21 20,  Sidney 
Smith. 

1:15  pm. 

Poetry  reading  with  Dr.  Dennis 
Duffy  and  Harry  Howith.  Art  gal- 
lery Hart  House.  Ladies  welcome. 
4:10  p.m. 

Theories  of  a  Variable  Constant 
of  Gravitation,  Dr.  G.  C.  McVittie, 
University  of  Illinois  observatory. 
Rm.  103  McClennan  physical  labor- 
atories. 

5:15  p.m. 

Supper  Seminar:  another  look  at 
the  underlying  topics  of  the  Teach- 
in.  Come  at  5  p.m.  for  supper  and 
6  p.m.  for  discussion.  Knox  Church. 
Horbord  and  Spadina. 

7:30  p.m. 

A  post-Teach-In  event.  Prof. 
Paul  Fox,  dept.  of  political  econ- 
omy will  speak  on  Is  Peace  Pos- 
sible? Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege. 

8  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Cercle  Francois 
of  St.  Michael's  College.  Dance  — 
music  by  "Les  Balladins."  St.  Mi- 
chael's B  r  e  n  n  a  n  Holl  Student 
Centre. 

Piano  recital  and  lecture  on 
western  music  by  Boyanno  Toytch 
and  Michele  Tanguay.  Cumberlond 
Hall,  ISC.  33  St.  George  St, 


nam,  in  conjunction  with  si-, 
milar  demands  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  nations,  clear- 
ly expresses  the  misgivings 
of  millions  throughout  the 
world." 

The  letter  expressed  the 
hope  that  Canada  would  con- 
tinue with  this  policy  despite 
outside  pressure. 

Professor  Kenneth  Mc- 
Naught,  the  committee's 
chairman,  said  the  group 
grew  out  of  informal  discus- 
sion between  several  profes- 
sors last  year. 

In  March  it  sent  a  letter 
of  protest  to  Prime  Mi- 
nister Lester  Pearson,  signed 
by  75  faculty  members.  The 
letter  protested  the  supply 
of  war  materials  by  Canadian 
industries  to  the  U.S. 

It  received  a  personal  re- 
ply from  Mr.  Pearson. 

The  400  members  of  the 
commitee  include  Northrop 
Frye,  J.M.  Careless,  Robin  S. 
Harris  and  C.B.  Macpherson. 

Prof.  McNaught  said  the 
most  effective  way  for  the 
committee  to  help  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam  was  to 
protest  Canadian  compliance 
with  U.S.  involvement. 

An  appeal  will  be  made  to 
the  provincial  government  to 
restrict  industrial  aid  to  the 
war  effort  and  to  issue  a 
further  appeal  to  the  federal 
government. 

Prof.  McNaught  described 
the  committee's  actions  so 
far  as  "extremely  success- 
ful." 

Prof.  McNaught  said  the 
committee  might  sponsor  a 
series  of  seminars  for  Amer- 
ican draft-dodgers. 

Many  of  the  committee 
members  participated  in  the 
Vietnam  protest  march  in 
Toronto  last  Saturday. 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 

DISCOUNT 
923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


IS  DIAMOND  SHOPPING 
CONFUSING  YOU? 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  A  LECTURE 

AND  FILM  BY  DEBEERS 
DIAMOND  SYNDICATE  ENTITLED 

"SORTING  DIAMOND  FACTS 
FROM  DIAMOND  FICTION" 

PLACE:  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
TIME:  Mor*.  Oct.  30th,      8  p.m. 
ADMISSION  —  NO  CHARGE 
TICKETS:   PHONE  921-7702 
or  Pick  up  at  S.A.C.  office 

Hugh  Proctor  &  Co. 

DIAMOND  DEALERS 
COLONNADE  —  131   BLOOR  ST.  W. 
BLDG.  Suite  416 


Last  of  three  public  lectures 
DR.  JOSEF  PIEPER 

University  of  Toronto  Centennial  Professor 

REAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  FEASTS 

Wednesday,  Oct.  25,  at  8.15  p.m. 
Student-Faculty  Centre 
St.  Michael's  College 

Sponsored  by  St.  Michael's  College  Alumni 
through  the  Varsity  Fund 


CLASSIFIED 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentory 
"Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet. ' 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine,  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
date  and  place  of  marriage. 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  —  Limited  num- 
ber of  spaces.  Medical  Arts  Parking 
lot.  Bloor  &  St.  George.  SI  5  per  month. 
See  lot  attendant. 

HAVE  A  HEART  1  —  Three  poverty- 
stricken  coeds  need  a  ride  to  Montreol 
on  Fri.  Oct.  27  around  noon  returning 
Sunday  evening.  Will  share  gas  & 
driving.  Coll  Linda  RU.  3-0771. 

DIAMONDS  —  CHINA.  For  exception- 
ally good  values  and  courteous  ser- 
vice see  Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155  Bay 
St.  Toronto.  Tel.  368-8570.  Gemmc- 
logist  on  premises. 


PERCY'S  CRAZY !  Follie  director  is  a 
genius.  Prove  it  for  yourself  by  com- 
ing to  the  sensational     '67  edition  of 


best  tickets  are  going  fast,  so  get 
yours  in  the  U.C.  Refectory  doily  from 
12-2  p.m. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  ond  Co. 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702. 

BETTER  LOVING  through  Skule  Power- 
Share  computer  dating.  Meet  your 
number(s)  at  free  dance.  Keep  numb- 
ered question  portion  of  dating  form. 

FEMALES  ond  other  forms  of  sex !  I ! 
Meet  an  Engineer  Electrical  Club  Hust- 
lin'  Dance  Drill  Holl  this  Friday.  Oct. 
27.  8:30.  Cheap. 


FARM  FROLIC 

HART  HOUSE  FARM  (Caledon) 

SUNDAY  OCT.  29  —  1  P.M. 

•  CIDER  MAKING 

•  BEEF  STROGANOFF  DINNER 

•  SAUNA  BATH 

•  SQUARE  DANCING 

Tickets  $1.50  Adult  —  75c  Children 
Availoble  ot  Undergrod  Office 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HISTORY 
AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

Presents  an  open  lecture 

"Technology  and  Human  Values" 

by  MELVIN  KRANZBERG 

Professor  of  History,  Case-Western  Reserve  University, 
Secretary,  Society  for  the  History  of  Technology. 

At  1.10    -    Room  102,  Mechanical    -    26  October,  1967 

All  members  of  the  university  community  are  invited 
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"General  Foods 
offers  you  more  than 
just  Jell-Q" 


this  young  GF  Researcher  symbolizes  the  challenge 
General  Foods  offers  all  its  people  —  the  challenge 
fo  develop  a  needed  product  (to  fill  the  bowl,  or  cup, 
or  glass)  and  sell  it  at  a  profit.  The  Canadian  house- 
wife has  more  time  to  enjoy  today's  living  thanks  in  part 
to  a  group  of  dedicated  young  men  at  GF  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  creating  products 
to  fill  her  needs  —  nutritious  products  which  are  quick 
and  simple  to  prepare,  are  reasonably- priced,  and 
taste  wonderful. 

Here's  the  story  of  one  recently-developed  new 
product:  Market  studies  show  that  almost  50%  of  all 
Canadians  do  not  take  the  time  to  eat  a  regular  break- 
fast. To  improve  this  situation,  food  scientists  at  General 
Foods  developed  a  dry  mix  which  when  added  to  a 


glass  of  milk  provides  the  nutrition  of  a  normal  breakfast. 

Here  was  a  quality  product,  created  to  fill  a  real 
need.  With  the  support  of  GF  advertising  and  GF  mer- 
chandising know-how,  almost  everyone  is  now  familiar 
with  Minute  Breakfast.  No  matter  how  time-pressed, 
anyone  can  spare  half  a  minute  to  prepare  it.  And  it 
will  help  keep  them  going  all  day  long. 

An  objective  which  calls  for  the  creation  of  new 
products  each  year  obviously  offers  a  stimulating  and 
mind-stretching  challenge  —  one  which 
can  be  met  only  by  exceptional  people 
with  a  wide  range  of  talents.  If  you  like 
challenges,  you  too  can  enjoy  , . . 


A  career  with  a  future  from  General  Foods 


OENDULFOOOt 


Interesting  opportunities  await  you  in  our  Operations, 
Finance  and  Marketing  areas.  A  General  Foods  recruiting 
team  will  visit  your  university  on: 

NOVEMBER  17,  20 

See  your  placement  office. 


Government  in  control; 
UofS  financial  takeover 

REGINA  (Special)— Saska- 
tchewan Premier  Ross  That- 
cher announced  last  week 
government  plans  to  assume 
"direct  financial  control"  of 
the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan. 

Due  to  an  annual  enrol- 
ment increase  of  more  than 
1,200  students  the  govern- 
ment must  find  $28,000,000 
for  the  university  for  this 
academic  year.  In  1963-64 
the  university  was  given 
$11,000,000. 

Mr.  Thatcher  said  that  in 
future  the  university  will  be 
treated  like  any  other  spend- 
ing department  in  its  request 
for  funds. 

Don  Kossick,  editor  of  the 
Regina  campus's  Carillon, 
blamed  the  move  on  the  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  government, 
mass  faculty  resignations 
and  student  class  boycotts 
and  demonstrations. 


SGS  election  today 

Polling  booths  will 
be  set  up  at  the  Sid- 
ney Smith  building 
and  at  the  main  li- 
brary for  today's  by- 
election  for  three 
Students'  Adminis- 
trative Council  re- 
presentatives from 
the  school  of  gra- 
duate studies. 

SGS  members  can 
vote  at  these  booths 
from  9  a.m.  until 
3:15  p.m. 


Can  apartheid  be  solved? 
Birley  speaks  at  ISC 

A  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Johannes- 
burg recently  told  a  group 
at  the  International  Student 
Centre  there  is  no  solution 
to  apartheid  "while  it  is  pre- 
served by  a  way  of  life." 

Sir  Robert  Birley,  knight- 
ed in  1966  for  advocating  less 
severe  action  against  Rhode- 
sian  students,  says  the  South 
African  people  have  a  diffi- 
cult and  unique  problem. 

"The  problem  can  most 
affectively  be  dealt  with  in 
the  eyes  of  white  South  Afri- 
cans by  physical  separation- 
apartheid.  Things  are  gett- 
ing worse." 
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To  the  readers  and  odmirers  of 
Atlas  Shrugged  &  The  Founrainhead 

NATHANIEL  BRANDEN 


OBJECTIVISM 

the  philosophy  of 

AYN 
RAND 

and  its  application  to  psychology 
Tonight 
Wed.,  Oct.  25,  7:30  p.m. 

Lord  Simcoe  Hotel 
King  &  University,  Toronto 
Admission  opening  night — $3.75 
Student  admission — S3. 00 


MRS.  L.  SPARLING 
Phone:    291-0253  (morns) 
291-6835  (eves) 
BA.  1-0286  (anytime) 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Marry  mayhem  was  the 
tune  yesterday  as  PHE  upset 
the  Mulock  applecart  1 2-0. 
An  aroused  Phys  Ed  team 
took  apart  Vic  Scarlet  and 
Gold  both  offensively  and  de- 
fensively. 

Hal  Martin  ran  for  the 
first  T.D.  from  three  yards 
out  after  Gary  Babcock 
blocked  a  Vic  punt.  The 
highlight  of  the  game  was  a 
dazzling  65  yard  pass-and-run 
play  from  quarterback  Hai 
Martin  to  John  Chapman 
which  counted  a  touchdown. 

An  indication  ol  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  match  was 
that  Vic  stopped  Phys  Ed 
three  times  inside  their  fif- 
teen. The  game  also  featur- 
ed a  touchdown  ramble  by 
Ron  Kishimoto  off  a  punt 
return  that  was  called  back 
because  the  physeddei 
had  stepped  out  of  bounds. 

Indicative  of  the  heavy 
hitting  in  a  penalty-filled  en- 
counter, was  the  injury  to 
Rick  Johnston,  who  was 
nearly  sliced  in  half  on  an 
end  sweep  by  three  eager  Vic 
defenders. 

Other  football  this  week 
and  last  saw  PHE  shut  out 
Dents  on  Friday  by  another 
12-0  score.  John  Chapman 
scored  both  TD's  in  that  en- 
counter. 

On  Monday  Dentistry  lost 
again,  this  time  to  UC  by  a 
count  of  12-7.  Bob  Kram  and 
Steve  Seon  had  majors  for 
Redmen,  and  Sekura  and 
Kram  added  single  points. 
Jackson's  dental  score  was 
converted  by  Kushner. 

Group  II  on  Monday  feat- 
ured another  powerful  dis- 
play by  the  Medsmen,  as  they 
whitewashed  Forestry  42-0. 
Denys  Symons,  (2)  Craig  Ret- 


ter,  Andy  Davies  (2)  and  Don 
Munnings  had  touchdowns, 
and  Sympns  added  six  sin- 
gle points. 

RUGGER 

Monday  rugger  featured 
two  high-scoring  games.  Eng- 
ineering I  demolished  Vic 
I  14-0,  and  Engineering  II  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  10-5  triumph 
over  Trinity  B. 

Ed  Simonen,  Barry  Boul- 
ton,  Gord  Roberts  and  Don 
Kocur  all  had  trys  for  the 
ranking  Engineers,  and  Poul- 
lon  added  a  conversion. 

The  sub-minor  Skulemen 
were  led  by  Bob  Cherniak 
and  Rich  Seppala,  with  one 
try  each,  and  natty  Peter  Bla- 
zier,  with  two  conversions. 
Vic  Harding's  score  for  Trins 
was  converted  by  Chris  Loat. 

Yesterday,  Law  and  Trini- 
ty A  shut  each  other  out,  and 
Architecture  defaulted  to 
University  College. 

SOCCER 

Last  Friday,  Meds  A  slipp- 
ed past  Trinity  B  3-2,  UC  at- 
tacked Law  1-0,  and  New 
blanked  Architecture  5-0.  Me- 
dical marksmen  were  Paul 
Kent,  S.  Langer  and  I.  Eayer, 
while  Wally  Llewellyn  and 
Paul  Fisher  retorted  for  Tri- 
nity. Ken  Amoroso  potted 
the  UC  marker. 

Nudging  the  net  for  New 
were  P.  Grunwald  (2  goals), 
M.  Rhodd,  H.  Kennard,  and 
J.  Murray. 

On  Monday,  UC  marched 
Vic  I  1-1  and  St.  Mike's  took 
SGS  2-0,  while  Tuesday  ga- 
mes saw  Innis  hit  Pharmacy 
5-2,  and  Forestry  surprise 
Emmanuel  2-1. 

Bob  Allen's  tally  for  UC 
was  matched  by  Rich  Se- 
nior's score  for  Vic.  Don  Pal- 
ma  and  Joe  Mauriell  were 


defeat 


responsible  for  the  Irish  win. 

D.  Pikulyk  (2  goals).  B. 
Usher,  G.  Priestman,  and  Mi- 
chael D'Ornelles  were  inte- 
gral for  Innis,  while  B.  Hol- 
iday, and  M.  Sparrow  were 
the  purveyors  of  powdered 
potions.  The  counters  of  M. 
Knight  and  A.  Cameron  for 
Forestry  were  answered  by 
the  clerical  toe  of  Tony  A. 

LACROSSE 

Law  Lords  continued  their 
winning  ways,  nudging  Vic  I 
on  Friday,  then  finishing  oft 
SMC  7-1  on  Monday.  Gary 
Grierson  (2  goals)  Gord  Hill 
(3  goals)  and  Cam  Arthurs 
were  enough  to  surpass  the 
efforts  of  Gord  James.  Al 
Vallillee  (2)  and  Frank  Biyth 
for  Vic. 

Gary  Grierson's  four  tallies 
led  the  lawyers  over  the 
Irish,  with  singles  going  to 
Gord  Park,  Ed  Mayhew,  and 
Bill  Pashby.  Bruce  Ferguson 
was  all  alone  for  St.  Mike's. 

Other  games  this  week  had 
Meds  C  tie  Trinity  3-3  and 
PHE  A  defeat  Vic  I  11-7.  The 
outbursts  of  P.  Fralick,  D. 
MacLaughlin  and  A.  Ward 
for  Meds  were  met  by  Tri- 
nity's Cam  Hall,  Bob  Unger 
and  Brian  Murray. 

John  Dale  notched  five  for 
Phys  Ed  in  their  conquest  of 
Victoria,  followed  by  Chris 
Rudge  (2),  Mike  Wright  (2), 
Bill  Bennett,  and  B.  Connel- 
ly. Frank  Biyth  (3),  Wayne 
Murphy  (2),  Gord  James  and 
AI  Vallillee  responded  for 
Vic  in  yet  another  losing 
cause. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Meds  B  defeated  Law  last 
Thursday  15-12,  15-9,  and  on 
Friday,  Trinity  took  PHE  I 
handily  15-7,  15-12.  It  took 
Innis  II  three  games  to  di- 
spose of  Vic  II  15-13,  4-15, 
15-13.  on  Monday. 


Soccer  Blues  at  Waterloo  for  tuneup 


By  TONY  TOE 

Varsity  Soccer  Blues  lake 
to  the  road  today  for  a  visit 
lo  Waterloo  in  what  should 
be  an  easy  game  for  the  lea- 
gue leaders.  Waterloo  is  win- 
less  after  three  starts,  and 
instead  of  showing  improve- 
ment, they  have  steadily  be- 
come worse.  Such  is  usually 
the  fate  of  a  new  team. 

Blues  realize  after  last  Sa- 
turday's close  call  that  they 
have  to  outscore  the  opposi- 
tion as  well  as  outplay  tliem, 
and  are  taking  the  game  as 
no  more  than  a  prep  for  Sa- 
turday's tough  rematch 
against  Guelph.  And  what  a 
game  that  could  be.  It's  too 
bad  that  Toronto  fans  will 
miss  this  one  as  it  is  being 
played  at  Guelph. 

A  pleasant  surprise  for 
Varsity  in  the  last  three  ga- 
mes has  been  the  play  of 
Frank  Soppelsa.  The  muscle- 
buldging  attacker  has  tians- 
formed  himself  from  a  timid 
centre-forward  with  a  power- 
ful shot  to  a  tiger  of  a  play- 
maker.  Soppelsa  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  Jim  Lefkos 
has  been  filling  enemy  nets 


of  late. 

A  disappointment  for  the 
overpowerful  Blues  has  been 
the  play  of  their  rearguard. 
They  have  allowed  five  goals 
in  the  last  three  games.  At 
least  three  of  those  goals 
were  a  result  of  inexplainable 
mental  lapses.  The  only  lo- 
gical excuse  could  be  the 
tact  that  the  ball  is  upfield 
so  much  of  the  time  that 
their  idleness  results  in  loss 
of  concentration. 

Korner  Kicks:  Ormond 
Mendes  will  return  to  the 


Kneup  for  today's  game  while 
Frank  Soppelsa  is  a  doubt- 
ful starter  because  of  acade- 
mic commitments.  Injured 
goaltender  Erwin  Stach  will 
travel  to  Waterloo  but  will 
not  iikely  see  any  action. 


How  Sweet  It  Is 

SIFL  STANDINGS 

G  W  L    T   F    A  Pis 

Toronto  3    3    0    0  60  40  6 

Queen's  3    2    I     0  97  56  < 

McGill     3    1     2    0  44  89  2 

Western  3    0    3    0  47  81  0 


U  of  T  FLYING  CLUB 

OPEN  MEETING 

WED.  OCT.  25,  7:30  P.  M. 

DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 

Guest  Speoker:  Mr.  H.  Cunningham 

of  Experimental  Aircraft  Association 


VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON  PAPER  —  THURS.  12  NOON 
WED.  PAPER  _  FRI.  12  NOON 
FRI.  PAPER  _  TUES.  12  NOON 

SUBMIT  TO  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
MAIN  CAMPUS 


VARSITY  BLUES  HOCKEY 

Hockey  practices  will  be  held  at  Varsity  Arena  on 
Friday  Oct.  27,  Monday  Oct.  30  and  Tuesday  Oct.  3  1 
12.30  to  1.30,  for  all  players  who  wish  to  try  out  for 
the  Intercollegiate  team.  Players  must  bring  all  their 
own  equipment  including  sticks. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKIING 

Girls  who  are  interested  in  Intercollegiate  Skiing  must  attend 
meeting  in  the  Benson  Building,  Nov.  1st  5:00  p.m.  Experience  not 
necessary. 

DRY  SKIING 

Mr.  Dave  Margesson,  A  Ski  Professional,  will  talk  about  equip- 
ment, areas,  etc.  —  Monday,  Oct.  30,  5  p.m.  and  Friday  Nov.  3, 
9  a.m.  in  the  Lower  Gym  the  Benson  Building.  Everyone  welcome. 

TENNIS  —  Interfaculty  Tournament 

3rd  Round  and  Semi-finals  to  be  played  by  Friday  October  27th.  Finals 
the  week  of  October  30th. 

MEN  WANTED 

Co-Ed  International  Dancing  —  Classes  in  Dance  Studio  Room  219. 
Thursdays  at  5,  Benson  Building. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES-WEEK  OF  OCT.  30 

FOOTBALL 

(Please  note  thot  games  are  storting  at  3.00  p.m.) 


Tues.  Oct.  31 


RUGGER 


3.00  East  Forestry 

3.00  West  U.C. 

3.00  East  Dent. 

3.00  West  PHE. 

3.00  Eost  New 


Eng. 
St.M. 
Wed. 


Man.  Oct.  30 

1.15 

East 

Med.  A 

Eng.  1 

Gibson 

1.15 

West 

PHE.  A 

Wye 

Major 

Tues.  31 

1.15 

Eost 

Arch. 

vs 

Eng.  II 

Woll 

Wed.    Nov.  1 

1.15 

East 

PHE.  A 

Bradford 

Thurs.  2 

1.15 

Eost 

Vic. 

vs 

Med.  A 

Hamill 

1.15 

West 

Eng.  1 

Henry 

Fri.  3 

1.15 

East 

PHE.  e 

vs 

U.C. 

Wrow 

1.15 

West 

Innis 

Trin.  E 

McKay 

SOCCER 

Mon.  Oct.  30 

12.30 

North 

5t.M. 

vs 

U.C. 

Hobbs 

12.30 

Trin 

Innis 

Trin.  B 

Nepotiuk 

4.00 

North 

For. 

Med.  B 

Simmonds 

Tues.  31 

12.30 

North 

Dent. 

Knox 

Smith  1 

12.30 

Trin 

Emmon 

Arch. 

L  event  is 

4.00 

North 

PHE.  A 

Grod,  Stud 

Loat 

4.00 

South 

Med.  A 

Homatidis 

Wed.     Nov.  1 

12.30 

North 

Sr.  Eng. 

Liepa 

12.30 

Trin 

Forestry 

New 

4.00 

North 

Vic.  1 

Law 

Lefkos 

Thurs.  2 

12.30 

North 

Jr.  Eng. 

"S 

Trin.  6 

Smith 

4.00 

North 

Wye. 

Vic.  11 

Leventis 

Fin*.  3 

4.00 

North 

Med.  B 

vs 

PHE.  B 

Pikulyk 

LACROSSE 


Tues.  Oct.  31  6.30 
7.30 
8.30 
1.00 
6.30 
7.30 
8.30 
1.00 
4.00 
6.30 
7.30 


Wed.     Nov.  t 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


1,00 


For.  A 

vs    PHE.  C 

R.  Murphy.  W.  Murphy 

Med.  C 

vs  U.C. 

R.  Murphv  Storey 

Med.  B 

vs  Dent. 

Keys.  Storey 

Vic.  1 

vs  St.M. 

Rudge,  Dole 
Moson  Aooleton 

Innis 

vs  Scor. 

Erin 

vs  Eng. 

Mason.  Evans 

Knox 

vs    PHE.  8 

Mason,  Evans 

U.C. 

vs    PHE.  D 

Griffin  Mothersitl 

Pre-Med 

vs    Med,  C 

R.  Murphy  Appletcr 

Med.  A 

vs    Vic.  11 

Keys.  W.  Murphy 

Phorm. 

vs  Trin. 

Keys.  W.  Murphy 

PHE.  A 

R   Murphy,  Holl 

VOLLEYBALL 


31  7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

/  I  i.oo 

4.00 
6.30 
7.30 
8  30 

2  1.00 
6.30 
7.30 
8.30 

3  I  00 


Arch. 
Dent.  A 
Med.  C. 
Wye. 
PHE.  D 
Trin. 
Med.  B 
Med.  E 
For.  B 
Jr.  Eng. 
Vic.  t 
Erin 
New 
PHE.  B 


PHE.  A 

Med.  A 
U.C.  I 
PHE.  C 
Emmon 
Innis  I 
Innis  11 
U.C.  II 
Dent.  C 
PHE.  I 
Med.  A 


Parnes 

Forsyth 

Forsyth 

McNiven 

Rogers 

Kixoff 

Kizoff 

Kizoff 

Pornes 

Simonovskis 

Siman^vskis 

Simonovskis 

McNiven 
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LIKE  OLD  Tl  CATS 


Maneating  defense  key  to  Blues'  success  formula 


When  Hamilton  Tiger-Cats 
were  the  scourge  of  the 
country  not  so  long  ago,  a 
certain  basic  pattern  per- 
meated their  victories.  Un- 
der coaches  Trimble  and 
Sazio,  Ti-Cats  parlayed  an 
exceptionally  rugged  defense 
with  merely  an  ordinary  of- 
fense, but  an  offense  that  al- 
ways scored  just  enough 
points  to  win. 

Varsity  Blues  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  same  tact. 
In  last  Saturday's  upset  vic- 
tory over  Queen's,  a  stout 
defense  held  Gaels'  powerful 
offensive  juggernaut  to  no 
points  and  miserable  yard- 
age in  the  second  half  while 
Bob  Amer's  crew  kept 
pounding  away  until  the 
winning  points  crossed  the 
goal-line  with  six  and  a  half 
minutes  remaining. 

Star  of  the  show  was  a 
staggering  display  of  deter- 
mination put  on  by  Blues' 
front  four  of  Alex  Squires, 
Jim  Bennett,  Doug  Buck- 
man,  brought  in  specially 
for  blitz  situations,  and 
Alex  Topps  who  fought  off 
block  after  block  to  drop 
Queen's  quarterbacks,  Don 
Bayne  and  Bill  McNeill,  on 
their  respective  posteriors 
three  times  in  the  final  min- 
utes. And  any  pass  that  did 
get  away  was  usually  hur- 
ried, and  inaccurate,  to  a  re- 
ceiver already  well-covered 
by  the  likes  of  Paul  McKay, 
Pete  Raham,  Chris  Hicks, 
Bill  Stankovic,  and  mainstay 
Riivo  lives.  The  complete 
:urn-about  from  their  por- 
ous second-half  performance 
against  Western  was  simply 


amazing. 

Queen's  vaunted  running 
attack  was  choked  to  a  gasp- 
ing 76  yds.,  not  only  by  the 
front  four  but  by  ruff  and 
tuff  linemen,  Dave  Church, 
Larry  Lukas,  Bill  Bennett, 
and  defensive  captain,  iron 
Mike  Wright. 

If  Blues  are  to  repeat  at 
home  on  Saturday,  certainly 
the  defense  will  have  to  put 
on  another  peak  perform- 
ance. 

Another  similarity  be- 
tween Blues  and  the  old 
Tabbies  is  in  the  penalty  de- 
partment. When  Hamilton 
was  playing  its  best  football, 
over-aggressive  penalties  for 
piling  on,  roughing,  etc. 
were  commonplace.  Varsity 
received  one  roughing  sen- 
tence and  two  piling  on  pen- 
alties in  the  second  half. 

Another  big  factor  in 
Blues'  win  was  the  ability  of 
the  club  to  keep  a  steady  of- 
fense functioning.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  this  was 
the   imposing   presence  of 


Mike  Eben.  Employed  main- 
ly as  a  decoy  all  day,  Eben 
dragged  two  and  sometimes 
three  men  with  him  when- 
ever he  left  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage —  such  is  the  nature 
of  his  reputation.  Of  course 
this  left  Queen's  in  a  hole, 
and  quarterback  Bob  Amer 
had  little  trouble  finding 
Mike  Raham  or  Jim  Ware  in 
the  open. 

At  long  last,  Blues'  injury 
list  is  shortening.  No  one  re- 
ported major  aches  from  the 
Queen's  game.  As  trainer 
Howie  Ringham  put  it: 
"When  you're  hitting  hard 
you  don't  get  hurt.  It's  when 
you  let  up,  like  against  West- 
ern, that  injuries  occur." 
Flashy  rookie  halfback  Wolf- 
gang Gut  is  now  healthy, 
along  with  Jack  Rosati  and 
Steve  Overgaard. 
BLUENOTES:  For  the  sec- 
ond straight  game  the  toe 
of  Paul  McKay  was  the  mar- 
gin of  victory  .  .  .  Retired 
Ranny  Parker  sends  his  love 
from  Australia. 


ALEX  TOPPS 


JIM  BENNETT 


OQAA  track  stats 


100  Yard  Dash:  1.  Charland  (Mont.) 
Austen  (West.)  3.  Smart  (Mac)  9.S 
{tied  record). 

220  Yard  Dash:  I.  Charland  (Mont) 
2.  Austen  (West.)  3.  McGann  (Wat) 
21.9. 

440  Yard   Dosh:    1.   Kershaw  (Mac) 
2.  Griffith  (West.)  3.  Baldwin  (Q)  49.3. 
440  Yard   Hurdles:    1.    Molner  (Gu.) 

2.  Baker  (Q.)  3.  Krist  (Wat.)  55.4. 
120  Yard  High  Hurdles;   1.  Donneiy 

(Q.)  2.  Wcltmore  (T.)  3.   Hanlin  (Q.) 

880  Yards:  1.  Bailey  (T.)  2.  Ellis  (Q.J 

3.  Griffith  (West.)  1:52.7. 

Mile:  Finlay  (Wat.)  2.  Bailey  (T.)  3. 
MacDougall  (Mac)  4:08.2  (record). 

3  Miles:  1.  Finlay  (Wot)  2.  Arm- 
strong (T).  3.  Richards  (T.)  13:50.9. 


440  Yard  Relay:  1.  Woterloo  2. 
Guelph  3.  Western  43.5  (tied  record) 

Mile  Relay:  1.  Toronto  2.  Queen's  3 
Western  3:21.1  (record). 

Pole  Vault:  1.  Heikurincn  (T.)  2. 
Nastiuk  (T.)  3.  Miller  (Wat)  I2'l0y2" 
High  Jump:  1.  Hamrrond  (Gu  )  2.  Soi- 
mikivi  (Q.)  3.  Penny  (T.)  6'. 

Broad  Jump:  1.  Chorland  (Mont.)  2. 
Nakomura  (T.)  3.  Camoni  |Moc)  22 
1034"  (record). 

Triple  Jump:  1.  Solmikivi  (Q.)  1 
Lapsley  (Wind.)  3.  Akonro  (Mac)  ATT  . 

Discus:  1.  Arnold  (T.)  2.  Kindler 
(Wat.)  3..  Metivier  (Mcnt)  146'7". 

Javelin:  1.  Homer  (T.)  2.  Watts  (T  I 
3.    Harness  (Q.)  I87'5". 

Shot  Put:  1.  Lingwood  (Q  I  2.  Arncld 
(T.)  3.  Tucker  (T.)  45'9". 


Rugger  teams 
host  Osgoode, 

Varsity  Blues'  Western 
team  meets  Osgoode  Hall  to- 
night on  the  back  campus  in 
what  should  be  a  good  ex- 
hibition of  rugger.  The  East- 
ern team  hosts  Toronto 
Wanderers  under  the  lights 
at  Varsity  Stadium.  Game 
times  are  both   8  o'clock. 

The  Eastern  team  is  ha- - 
ing  trouble  with  injuries 
this  year  and  the  latest 
addition  to  the  injured  list 
is  winger  John  MacKay 
John  suffered  a  separatee 
shoulder  in  a  scrimmage 
on  the  back  campus  Monda 
night.  It  has  lo  be  classed 
as  a  freak  accide.it  since  the 
Blues  were  playing  touch 
and  not  tackle  at  the  time. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the 
Blues  lost  winger  Doug  Wo- 


in  action; 
Wanderers 


ods  who  suffered  a  disloc- 
ated shoulder,  also  Lfl  a 
practice,  and  scrum-half  Ai 
Giachmo,  who  aggravated  a 
knee  injury  in  a  game  aga- 
inst York  and  will  never 
play   contact   sports  again. 

For  the  game  tonight 
against  Wanderers  Blues 
will  probably  play  Scott 
McClure  at  the  wing  posit 
ion.  Scott  started  the  season 
with  the  Western  team  but 
his  fine  running  and  tackl- 
ing earned  him  a  position 
on  the  Eastern  squad. 

Tonight's  match  should 
be  little  trouble  for  Biues 
as  they  have  already  defe- 
ated Wanderers,  in  then- 
first  exhibition  game  of  the 
season. 


Eighteen  players  are  in  view  in  this  fascinating  shot  taken  from  Queen's 
precarious  pressbox  as  Blues'  Mike  Raham  (22)  is  corralled  by  George 
McKenzie  (60).  Carrying  out  their  blocking  assignments  for  Blues  are 
*m  Kellam  (66),  Ron  Wakelin  (60),  Pete  Broadhurst  (20),  Gord  Whit- 
oker  (50),  Jim  Ware  (72),  Arnie  Corefoote  (65),  Mark  Slater  (70),  and 


Steve  Brown  (52).  For  the  defending  Gaels,  caught  by  the  cinematic 
camera  are  McKenzie,  Joel  Anderson  (77),  Doug  Walker  (69),  Jim  Tait 
(29),  Carl  Di  Giacomo  (50),  Ron  Brooks  (24),  Jerry  Langlois  (35),  and 
Bayne  Norrie  (25). 

photo  by  JOHN  SWAIGEN 
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MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  A 
one-day  student  strike  at  Sir 
George  Williams  University 
has  won  students  a  promise 
of  a  larger  role  in  the  uni- 
versity's government. 

About  half  of  the  3,800 
students  boycotted  morning 
classes,  many  because  pro- 
fessors had  cancelled  classes 
in  sympathy  with  the  strike, 
called  over  bookstore  pol- 
icy. 

A  joint  faculty-student-ad- 
ministration committee  was 
announced  last  night  to  in- 
vestigate how  to  involve 
more  fully  students  and  fa- 
culty in  the  affairs  of  the 
university. 

And  a  12-member  joint 
committee  of  four  from  each 
group  will  be  set  up  to  set 
policy  for  the  university 
bookstore,  the  source  of  the 
dispute. 

John  Gregory,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  students  asso- 
ciation, proclaimed  the  de- 
cision a  "complete  and  un- 
qualified victory  for  the  stu- 
dents. 

"We  have  won  everything 
we  wanted.'' 

It  all  started  Wednesday 
as  a  sit-in  at  the  bookstore 
to  protest  high  book  prices 
and  the  allocation  of  a  $90,- 
000  store  profit  to  the  ath- 
letic program. 

When  officials  rejected 
student  demands  a  one-day 
boycott  of  classes  was  called 
by  student  union  President 
Jeff  Chipman. 

The  students  also  recom- 
mended that: 

— a  joint  committee  of  stu- 
dents faculty  and  adminis- 
tration be  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  book- 
store: 

— the  staff  discount  of  10 
per  cent  be  discontinued: 

— bookstore  accounts  be 
made  public: 

— Time-Life  inserts  be  re- 
moved from  all  texts. 

When  the  bookstore-inves- 
tigation committee  of  the 
student  union  presented 
these  recommendations  to 
university  Treasurer  William 
Reay  Wednesday  afternoon, 
he  replied: 


"Who's  running  this  uni- 
versity, anyway?" 

At  this  point  negotiations 
broke  down  and  125  stu- 
dents, led  by  the  committee 
for  a  Free  University  organ- 


ized a  sleep-in. 

Yesterday,  an  informal 
teach-in  ran  all  day. 

At  11  p.m.  yesterday, 
Frank  Chalk  of  the  history 

(see  St.  George  page  3) 
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Satellite  colleges  could  be  dumping  grounds 


By  SUE  H  EL  WIG 
and  PAUL  MACRAE 

An  unpublished  but  strict- 
ly enforced  Simcoe  Hall  re- 
gulation may  be  turning 
Scarborough  and  Erindale 
Colleges  into  second-rate  in- 
stitutions. 

The  regulation,  first  used 
this  year,  banishes  from  the 
St.  George  campus  all  pro- 
spective students  with  less 
than  64  per  cent  on  Grade  13 
exams. 

Applicants  with  the  basic 
university  admission  require- 
ment of  60  per  cent,  but  less 
than  64,  receive  a  SCAREND 
letter,  politely  referring  them 
to  Scarborough  or  Erindale. 

Erindale  Registrar  J.  J  Rae 
says  that  about  1,000  stu- 
dents received  SCAREND  let- 
ters this  year. 


Students  in  honors  course 
are  not  affected  by  the  cut- 
off since  an  average  of  at 
least  64  is  required  to  enter 
honors  courses  anyway.  Also, 
Erindale  and  Scarborough 
take  only  general  course 
students. 

W.  D.  Foulds,  assistant 
dean  of  arts  and  science, 
said  yesterday  the  64  per 
cent  cutoff  was  intended  to 
keep  the  number  of  first- 
year  students  on  the  main 
campus  to  a  maximum  of 
2,800. 

"The  feeling  has  been  that 
students  with  better  admis- 
sion qualifications  should  be 
given  a  preference  in  the 
choice  of  campus." 

However,  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege could  not  fill  its  first- 
year  quota  under  the  system, 
and  both  Innis  and  New  Col- 


lege enrollment  is  down 
from  last  year. 

Mr.  Foulds  said  the  de- 
crease at  Innis  and  New  Col- 
lege was  due  to  over-enrol- 
ment last  year. 

He  said  a  slightly  different 
admission  procedure  was  be- 
ing considered  for  next  year 
to  enable  St.  Michael's  to 
fulfill  its  quota. 

How,  then,  will  an  influx 
of  students  with  averages  of 
less  than  64  per  cent  affect 
the  academic  performance  of 
the  two  satellite  colleges? 

Scarborough  Principal  A. 
F.  Plumptre  admitted  that 
his  students  did  have  a  lower 
academic  achievement  than 
the  main  campus  and  that 
many  did  not  make  Scarbo- 
rough their  first  choice. 

But,  he  said  these  students 
make  up  only  a  "significent 


minority"  of  the  college. 

"To  a  professor,  there  is  a 
double  challenge  with  this 
type  of  student,"  he  said. 
"We  want  them  to  learn  to 
love  us. 

"We  have  better  accommo- 
dation and  equipment,  small 
classes,  and  offer  the  general 
science  and  arts  better  than 
the  main  campus." 

He  predicted  that  for  these 
reasons  the  quality  of  appli- 
cants for  Scarborough  would 
go  steadily  upwards  until  its 
standards  were  equal  to 
those  of  the  main  campus. 

Erindale  Principal  Tuzo 
Wilson  denied  his  college 
was  a  dumping  ground  for 
poor  students. 

"I'm  not  particulaily  dis- 
turbed about  the  quality  of 
students  we're  getting  be- 
cause we  have  so  many  ex- 
cellent students.  I  can  think 
of  a  half-a-dozen  scholarship 
winners." 

"Its  simply  a  matte'-  of 
facilities,"  he  said.  "The  new 
colleges  have  more  space. 

"It's  not  a  case  of  discri- 
mination because  some  day 
the  situation  may  change  and 
we  may  have  to  send  some 
students  to  the  St.  George 
campus  if  we  become  over- 
crowed and  they  have  more 
space.'" 


A  pride  of  Cadillacs  in  front  of  Simcoe  Hall  last  night  was  the  only  indication  that  the 
top-secret  board  of  governors  was  meeting.  The  governors,  who  confine  their  public 
statements  to  "no  comment,"  had  swooped  in  earlier  in  the  day  for  their  monthly  con- 
ference.   


The  second  installment 
of  the  Macpherson  re- 
port appears  in  the 
centre  of  today's  paper. 
To  collate  the  entire  32 
page  supplement,  use 
Monday's  eight  pages 
as  a  cover  and  insert 
today's  and  following 
sections.  Pages  are 
numbered. 


Introducing  Sir  James  of  Duff-Berdahl  fame... 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Times  have  changed  at 
British  universities  since  Sir 
James  Duff  graduated  from 
Cambridge  in  1922. 

Last  Tuesday  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, where  Sir  James 
was  Professor  of  Education 


SIR  JAMES  DUFF 


from  1932  to  1937,  defie  I 
their  administration.  They 
voted  to  install  machines 
vending  contraceptives  in- 
side one  of  the  school's 
buildings.  1 

When  he  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  Sir 
James  picked  up  degrees  in 
Classics  and  Economics  i,i 
less  than  three  years  and  had 
no  time  for  extra-curricular 
activities. 

Like  most  World  War  One 
veterans,  he  took  his  studies 
seriously. 

Sir  James  is  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto  as  a  Centen- 
nial Professor  and  will  de- 
liver three  lectures  on  Brit- 
ish universities  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Tomorrow  Sir  James  wit. 
team  up  with  Prof.  Robert 
Berdahl  to  answer  criticisms 
of  their  report  on  University 


Government  in  Canada. 

Published  in  April,  1966, 
the  Duff-Berdahl  report  in- 
;ited  student  activists  by  sug- 
gesting students  be  given  a 
voice  in  university  govern- 
ment. 

But  the  report  also  fell  un- 
der criticism  for  its  adher- 
ence to  the  traditional  Brit- 
ish pattern  of  a  two-tiered 
system  of  government  —  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Senate. 

Sir  James,  a  69-year-old 
bachelor,  sports  a  rugged 
rust  -  colored  moustache, 
wears  heavy,  toned-down 
woolens  and  laughs  with  a 
throaty  chuckle. 

"I  prefer  the  quiet  coun- 
try life,"  Sir  James  said  as  he 
sipped  sherry  Wednesday  ev- 
ening by  a  window  facing  the 
secluded  quadrangle  of  Mas- 
sey  college. 


Born  and  bred  in  academic 
circles,  Sir  James'  father  was 
a  professor  at  Cambridge 
and  his  brother  became  a 
professor  at  Cambridge. 

The  co-author  of  the  Duff- 
Berdahl  report  began  his 
academic  career  at  Winches- 
ter, an  exclusive  all-boys 
school. 

"I  look  back  on  Winchester 
with  a  sense  of  pride,  not 
social  pride,  but  a  pride  in 
the  institution  itself,"  he 
said  in  reminiscence. 

As  a  school  Prefect,  he  had 
the  responsibility  of  caning 
delinquents.  As  a  scholar  he 
lived  in  the  same  quarters 
the  original  Winchester  stu- 
dents occupied  in  1393. 

James  Duff  was  Knighted 
for  serving  on  a  commission 
that  upgraded  higher  educa- 
tion in  British  colonies  after 
the  Second  World  War. 


However  the  commission 
stressed  their  work  was  be- 
ing done  "overseas"  and  not 
in  "colonies." 

"Colonies  has  become  a 
dirty  word,  you  know,"  Sir 
James  said. 

Until  1937,  he  lectured  at 
Manchester  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Durham  for  15  years. 
Then  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Durham. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  the 
British  equivalent  of  a  North 
American  university  presi- 
dent and  Sir  James  served  in 
that  capacity  for  23  years  un- 
til his  retirement  in  1960. 

When  Sir  James  returns  to 
his  pleasant  18th  century 
home  in  Durham  County  he 
will  resume  his  duties  as  a 
representative  of  the  Queen. 

"I'm  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
County  Durham,"  he  said, 
"and  I  get  to  wear  a  sword." 


f      ROGER  VADIM^^^       SETS  THE  SCREEN 

ABLAZE 


DANGEROUS 
LOVE  AFFAIRS" 

(tci  Liaison*  DafigcreufeO 


Jfc  METRO  THEATRE 

k  677  Bloor  St.  W. 

H    5:30  p.m.  storting  Oct.  3* 
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RONDE 

THE  CIRCLE  OF  IOVE 

Mi  vim  .  id^sb 


WE 

WANT 

WOMEN 


Women  from  the  University  who 
wish  !o  go  into  part-time  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  augmenting 
their  incomes  ( earning  extra 
Christmas  money,  for  instance) 
and  who  will  be  given  10  hours 
free  basic  sales  training  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  a  minimum 
of  $100  a  month.  $600  to  $700 
a  month  is  not  unheard  of,  but 
it  is  exceptional.     However,  re- 


wards are  in  direct  proportion  to 
efforts  expended.  You  will  be 
introducing,  demonstrating  and 
selling  a  very  fine  line  of  cosme- 
tics to  your  friends  and  to  peo- 
ple who  may  very  well  become 
your  friends.  Telephone  us  for 
a  personal  appointment  if  you 
are  in  earnest  and  wish  an  ex- 
tra measure  of  financial  inde- 
pendence.   Telephone:  923-9869 


YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

YOU  MAY  ENROLL  NOW  BY  SIGNING  THE  PROOF 
OF  GOOD  HEALTH  CERTIFICATE 
ON  THE  APPLICATION  FORM 


A  STUDENT  WITHOUT  INSURANCE 
IS  LIKE  A  SNAIL  WITHOUT  A  SHELL 

TWO  PLANS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

PLAN  1 — ACCIDENT  ONLY 

This  covers  all  special  services  and 


(k)  Registered  Nurse 
(I  )  Semi-Private  or  Pri- 
vate Hospital  (not  co- 
vered under  the  Hos- 
pital Service  Act). 
( m )  Loss  of  Limb  or  Sight 
(n)  Accidental  Death 
(o)  Specific  Hospital  Ben- 
efits for  Foreign 
Students. 


(a)  Medical 

(b)  Surgical 

(c)  Anaesthetic 

(d)  Chiropractic 

(e)  Osteopathic 

(f)  Physiotherapist 

(g)  Radiologist 

(h)  Dental 

(i)  X-ray 
(j)  Ambulance 

PLAN  2  -  COMBINED  ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 

This  covers  all  the  services  offered  by  Plan  ]  for  accident 
PLUS  THE  FOLLOWING  SICKNESS  COVERAGE 

•  Surgical  and  Anaesthetist  benefits  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
shown  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Association's  schedule  of  fees  for 
sickness. 

•  Medical  Call  Benefits  —  Pays  your  doctor  from  the  very  first  visit. 

•  Specialist  •   Psychiatrist  #  Chiropractor   •  Osteopath 

•  Chiropodist  (referred). 

•  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  Laboratory  Benefits  •  Ambulance  Benefits 

•  Maternity  Benefits 

•  Specific  Hospital  Benefits  for  non-resident  and  Overseas  students. 


PLAN  1 
ACCIDENT  ONLY 


PLAN  2 
COMBINED 
ACCIDENT  &  SICKNESS 


Student 
$5.00 


Student  &  Family 
$12.00 


Student 
$29.00 


Student  4  Family 
$69.00 


Admin.  -  John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERRARD 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office,  Graduate 
Studies  Office.  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices. 


Trie  City's  Oldest  Survlvtea 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 

ANGLICAN  - 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER! 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATEl 
Prof.  Thomas 
Harpur 
Services  11  a.m. 
&  7  p.m. 


415  King  St.  E.  near  Parliament 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
Morning  Service  CKFM  99.9 
MINISTERS; 
The  Very  Rev.  D.  E.  M.  Howie 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11:00  A.M. 

NEW  VOICES  FROM  THE 
MISSION  FIELDS 
Senator  The  Rev.  Roy  NeehoR 
7:30  P.M. 

Recreation  by  Explosion 

Senator  Neehall 
Campus  Club  following 
Evening  Service 
ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 
Minister:  REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
B.A.,  B.D. 
Orgon«t:  John  W.  Lmn 
11  A.M. 

"Why  Protestant  I" 

7:30  FM. 

"Right  to  the  Point" 

S:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 

STUDENTS  WELCOME 
AT  ALL  SERVICES 
in  Trinity 
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—  You've  got 
to  be  queer 

if  you 
wanna  see 
U.C.  Follies. 


!  Innis  will  discuss  draft-dodger  aid 

Innis  College  students  will  decide  their  positions 
I  on  aid  to  draft-dodgers  at  a  open  meeting  next  Tues- 
|  day. 

The  meeting  follows  the  Innis  student  council's  de- 
i  cision  Tuesday  to  support  the  Toronto  Anti-Draft  pro- 
i  gram  in  principle  and  with  a  $50  donation. 

The  council  voted  8  to  5  for  moral  support  and  7 
to  6  to  supply  the  money.  It  was  later  discovered  that 
a  two-thirds  majority  was  needed  to  pass  the  financial 
measure. 

Next  Tuesday's  general  meeting,  at  7:30  p.m.,  will 
decide  whether  a  referendum  will  be  held  on  the  issue. 

Only  nationalism  can  break  barriers 

Nationalism  may  be  the  only  hope  for  breaking 
down  religious  and  racial  barriers  in  the  new  nations, 
Senator  Roy  Neehall  of  Trinidad  said  this  week. 

Senator  Neehall  told  a  panel  discussion  national- 
ization would  give  different  races  and  religions  "a 
sense  of  belonging  to  each  other." 

The  Christian  Church,  he  said,  should  support  "a 
process  of  open  secularization"  that  would  end  re- 
ligious strife. 

Racism  must  be  attributed  to  social  and  cultural 
patterns  of  development.  Senator  Neehall  asserted.  "I 
have  never  found  any  racial  prejudice  in  children." 

Christians  who  "use  religion  to  justify"  their  racial 
discrimination  "lack  a  full  understanding  of  what  they 
think  to  be  their  faith. 

"When  the  chips  are  down,  when  things  become 
personal,  they  realize  that  they  don't  know  or  under- 
stand their  god." 

The  formation  of  political  parties  in  Trinidad  rep- 
resenting the  rivalry  between  racial  groups  has  caused 
the  East  Indian  minority  "to  fear  loss  of  their  rights 
and  aspirations"  at  the  hands  of  the  African  majority, 
he  said. 

Though  "disturbed  by  the  increasing  violence  in 
the  world,"  Senator  Neehall  said  Christians  were  jus- 
tified in  using  violent  means  to  overcome  situations  ir 
which  there  was  "no  social  justice  and  no  room  for 
advancement. 

"If  it  is  the  only  means  of  overthrowing  the  sys- 
tem that  spawns  violence,  Christian  young  people  must 
recognize  realities  and  take  up  arms." 

SHARE  approaches  goal  of  $15,000 

SHARE  will  probably  not  reach  its  goal  of  $15,000 
but  will  come  close. 

Last  year  they  netted  $10,000  after  expenses. 

Because  IBM  is  punching  the  forms  for  computer 
dating  at  no  charge  this  year,  SHARE'S  expenses  will 
be  lower,  therefore  higher  profits  are  expected.. 

The  computer  forms  are  selling  well.  1,400  have 
been  sold  to  date  and  a  total  sale  of  about  1 ,700  is  ex- 
pected. 

WUS  Treasurer  Van  arrives  Nov.  6 

Treasure  Van,  World  University  Services'  annual 
sale  of  unusual  gifts  from  40  countries  will  be  on  the 
main  campus  during  the  week  of  November  6-10,  at 
Hart  House. 

This  week  Treasure  Van  has  been  at  Scarborough 
College. 

WUS  hopes  to  gross  $10,000  from  the  main  campus 
;  and  $3,000  from  the  Scarborough,  sale.  The  proceeds 
j  will  go  exclusively  to  WUS  projects  in  Canada. 

Don  Smith  (IV  Trin),  main  campus  co-ordinator 
!  for  Treasure  Van  says  he  hopes  1,000  students  will  be 
!  involved  in  the  sale. 


COUSLAND  LECTURES 

Guest  Lecturer:  DR.  WILLIAM  STRINGFELLOW 

Lawyer  and  lay  theologian.  Author  of  *A  Dissenter  in  th*j 
Great  Society',  'A  Private  and  Public  Faith*,  etc. 

Subject:  "The  Theology  of  Death  As  a 
Preliminary  Ethical  Insight" 

Won.,  Oct.  30  •  4  p.m.  —  'The  Meaning  of  the  Secular' 
ruea..  Oct.  31  •  4  p.m.  -  The  Principalities  and  Power*' 
Wad.  Nov.  1  -  4  p.m.  •  The  Idolatry  of  Death' 

Sponsored  by  the  alumni  and  organized  by  the 
students  of  Emmanuel  College. 

Victoria  University:  New  Academic  Building 
Lecture  Hall,  73  Queen's  Park  Cr. 


Columbia  admits  receipt  of  CIA  funds 


NEW  YORK  (CUP-CPS)  

Columbia  University  has  con- 
firmed that  it  has  been  re- 
ceiving funds  from  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  since 
1961  for  a  research  project. 

The  project,  designed  to 
study  the  economics  of  East 
Central  Europe,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1955.  The  CIA 
has  been  giving  Columbia 
$123,000  annually  for  the 
project  for  six  years. 

The  only  secrecy  regarding 
the  project  has  been  the 
source  of  funds.  Columbia 
listed  it  in  the  school  cata- 
logue, and  a  number  of  stu- 
dents have  been  involved  in 
the  research. 

The  CIA  funding  of  the 
project  was  disclosed  by  the 
Columbia  chapter  of  Stu- 
dents  for  Democratic  Society 


at  a  news  conference  last 
week. 

SDS  members  demanded 
three  immediate  steps  from 
the  university— the  reinstate- 
ment of  a  student  suspended 
last  year  participating  in  an 
anti-CIA  sit-in  on  campus,  a 
program  of  public  hearings 
on  the  relationship  and  im- 
mediate suspension  of  all 
contracts  with  the  CIA  and 
the  department  of  defence. 

The  university's  statement 
said  the  CIA  finances  only 
the  one  project.  Any  ties 
with  the  defence  department 
have  not  been  made  public. 

The  issue,  say  some  stu- 
dents, is  not  merely  that  the 
university  should  be  honest 
about  CIA  connections,  but 
that  students  should  control 
their  own  education. 


SDS  claims  the  right  to  re- 
sist all  university  complicity 
with  the  CIA  since  the  uni- 
versity should  not  comply 
with  an  organization  which 
SDS  says  "rigs  elections, 
overthrows  elected  govern- 
ments, bribes  officials,  con- 
taminates food  and  subverts 
the  rights  of  men." 

It  disclosed  that  many 
trustees  of  the  universitv  are 
members  of  CIA  conduit  or- 
ganizations. The  president 
of  Columbia,  Grayson  Kirk, 
has  been  a  member  of  three 
CIA  conduits. 

Many  campus  and  commu- 
nity organizations,  including 
the  Independent  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, support  SDS's  resi- 
stance to  the  CIA. 


Bleeders  needed  in  silver  cup  race 


The  University  of  Toronto 
blood  drive,  which  starts 
Monday,  will  be  spiced  up  a 
little  this  year  with  the  spirit 
of  competition. 

The  Carling  Brewing  Co. 
will  present  a  silver  cup  to 
the  college  or  faculty  that 
bleeds  the  most. 

An  exciting  race  is  expect- 
ed to  develop  with  each  col- 
lege trying  to  out-bleed  the 
other. 

Smaller  colleges  and  facul- 
ties will  not  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Complicated  arith- 
metic calculations  will  give 
everyone  an  equal  chance  to 
win  the  coveted  award. 

The  silver  cup  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  bloodless  vic- 
tors after  the  campaign. 

Arts  and  science  students 
must  register  with  their  col- 
leges.   Others  register  with 


their  faculty. 

All  the  colleges  ana  facul- 
ties are  divided  into  five 
groups  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  each. 

A  percentage  is  taken  for 
each  college  and  faculty  bas- 
ed on  last  year's  blood'  yield 
and  last  year's  enrollment. 
Then  an  average  percentage 
is  found  in  each  of  the  five 
groups. 

These  same  calcula- 
tions  will  be  applied  to  this 
year's  effort. 

This  year's  percentage  for 
each  college  or  faculty  will 
be  compared  to  the  mean  in 
the  respective  group. 

Then  by  standard  devia- 
tion the  college  or  faculty 
which  most  exceeds  their 
respective  mean  will  be  de- 
clared the  winner. 


Conferences  discuss  campus  reform 


University  government  re- 
form will  be  the  subject  of 
two  conferences  held  on  the 
campus  this  weekend. 

Sir  James  Duff  and  Robert 
Berdahl,  authors  of  the  Uni- 
versity Government  in  Ca- 
nada report,  will  keynote  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  the 
committee  on  instruction 
and  research  on  higher  edu- 
cation to  review  the  findings 
of  their  report. 

The  three-session  meeting 
Saturday  at  Carr  Hall,  St. 
Michael's  College,  will  criti- 
cize the  report.  Several  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students 
representatives  will  take  part 
in  the  discussions. 

There  is  no  admission 
charge  except  for  the  ban- 
quet. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the 
scope  of  the  original  confe- 

St.  George  rejects 

(continued  from  page  1) 

department  held  a  faculty 
meeting  that  endorsed  the 
student  strike  and  its  de- 
mands for  a  say  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  book- 
store. 

In  a  poll  conducted  Thurs- 
day in  the  cafeteria,  less 
than  one  in  four  students 
polled  said  they  did  not  sup- 
port the  strike. 


rence  has  led  CUS  to  hold 
an  alternative  program  si- 
multaneously. They  have 
planned  sessions  that  can  be 
attended  by  delegates  to  both 
conferences. 

Matthew  Cohen,  director 
of  the  school  of  sociaLstu- 
dies  and  Ian  Mackenzie,  in- 
structor of  religious  know- 
ledge at  Trinity  College,  will 
provide  an  overview  of  the 


functions  of  the  univeisity 
and  its  relation  to  society. 
Political  science  professor 
John  Shingler  of  McGill  will 
discuss  concepts  of  power. 

The  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  of  the  conference, 
which  will  be  attended  by 
CUS  representatives  from 
across  Canada,  will  be  mode- 
rated by  Students  Council 
President  Tom  Faulkner. 


Pub  protest  descends  on  Sudbury 


SUDBURY  (CUP)  — More 
than  half  of  Laurentian  Uni- 
versity's 1,200  students  de- 
scended on  downtown  Sud- 
bury yesterday  to  protest  the 
refusal  of  their  board  of  go- 
vernors to  permit  a  proposed 
pub  on  the  campus. 

Prevented  from  marching 
by  the  local  magistrate,  the 
students  held  a  rally  at  which 
faculty  members,  MPP's,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  four 
colleges  spoke. 

"After  the  refusal  to  grant 
permits  either  to  march  or 
to  rally,  we  wanted  to  let  the 
students  decide  what  we 
should  do,"  said  students 
council  president  J.  D.  La- 
mont. 

"We  are  concerned  about 
the  alchohol  problem  and 
with  a  pub  on  campus  stu- 
dents would  not  go  to  places 
where   they  are  forced  to 


beer  down.  They  would  be 
able  to  drink  leisurely  in  a 
place  that  has  atmosphere." 

The  university  board  of  di- 
rectors has  twice  refused  the 
student  bid  for  a  pub. 


Varg  staffers!  Bob 
Parkins  (VI  UC)  will 
perform  his  world- 
famous  fan  dance  at  the 
season's  first  newspa- 
per bash,  called  to  ce- 
lebrate Polynesian  pu- 
berty week,  this  Satur- 
day. 

Of  this  party.  Editor 
Volkmar  Richter  has 
said,  "A  good  time  will 
be  had  by  all.  That's 
an  order." 

Come  to  the  office  to- 
day to  learn  the  time 
and  place. 


Hart  House  § 

FARM  FROLIC 

Sunday,  October  29  —  1:00  p.m. 
*  Cider  Making 

•  Beef  Stroganoff 

*  Sauna  Bath 

*  Square  Dancing 

Tickets:  $1.50  (Children  under  10  -  .75) 

AVAILABLE  FROM  UNDERGRADUATE  OFFICE. 


Ladies  are  permitted  in  the  Gallery  Din- 
ing Room  for  lunch  and  dinner  when 
escorted  by  members  of  the  House. 


SW EATERS 


We  carry  most  complete  fine,  over  1,000 

From  Shetland;  and  Iambi  wool  to  bulky  ski.  From  $12  95 

Moil  Imported  from  Scotland  or  England.  Uncluttered,  traditional 
comfort.  Crew,  V-Neck  and  turtles. 
We  specialize  in  all  Campus  Clothing  needs. 
Students'  10%  deduction  privilege. 


267  YONSE  STREET  TORONTO 
PHONE  366-4452 


SWEAT  SHIRTS 

'1.50 

SEE  PHIL 

HART  HOUSE 
TUCK  SHOP 


Hart  House  Orchestra  Associates 

PRESENT 

BOYD  KEEL 

Conducting  the 

HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,  November  5th 
8.30  p.m.    Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

The  Italian  School 

Concerto  in  C  minor  Vivoldi 

Trauersymphonie  Locatelli 

Concerto  for  Oboe  Cimaroso 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  Stradella 

Concerto  in  D  minor  Vivaldi 
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Rather  than  seeking  membership  in  existing  bod- 
ies where  their  concerns  are  inadequately  dealt 
with,  students  might  strive  for  the  establishment 
bodies  made  up  of  representatives  of  stoff,  ad- 
ministrations and  students  and  committed  to  the 
discussion  of  problems  posed  by  student  mem- 


bers. In  this  woy  they  could  be  assured  of  quick 
consideration  of  their  pressing  Issues  by  a  senior 
body. 

President  C.  T.  Biisell, 
Annual  Report/  1969-66. 


duff-berdahl  report  -  still  a  few  signs  of  life 


Remember  the  Duff-Berdohl  Report? 
No?  Then  let's  hove  o  quick  refresher 
course. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Conadion  Association 
of  University  Teachers  and  the  Association 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada 
commissioned  a  study  of  the  operations  of 
university  government  in  Canada. 

Selected  to  moke  the  report  were  Sir 


James  Duff,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durhom  and  former  professor  of  ed- 
ucation, and  Professor  Robert  O.  Berdahl  of 
San  Francisco  State  College. 

Their  report  was  released  in  August  1965. 

It  recommended  faculty  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Governors,  more  pow- 
er for  the  various  faculty  associations,  and 
inclusion  of  students  on  senate  committees. 


student  voice  on  fatuity  councils 


Student  activism  on  this  campus  attained 
a  new  level  of  maturity  with  Wednesday  s 
announcements  from  Innis  College. 

Effective  immediately,  five  students  wi!l 
be  granted  full  voting  positions  on  the  Innis 
College  Faculty  Council. 

The  decision  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  two-year  campaign  by  Innis  student 
council  and  its  dynamic  president,  Ken 
Stone. 

Under  Stone's  leadership,  the  council 
convinced  Innis  principal  Robin  Horris  thot 
students  should  be  granted  a  voice  in  the 
operations  of  the  college. 

Unfortunctely,  the  Simcoe  Hall  adminis- 
tration, which  has  the  final  say  in  matters 
affecting  Innis  College,  was  not  so  eager 
to  grant  students  a  measure  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

In  mid:September,  acting  president  J.  H. 
Sword  vetoed  the  proposal  because  it  rep- 
resented some  kind  of  "precedent."  And 
we  all  know  what  Simcoe  Hall  thinks  about 
precedents. 

However,  the  university  administration 
finally  changed  its  tune  ond  council  presi- 
dent Stone  plus  four  elected  student  repre- 
sentatives will  join  the  Faculty  Council  at 
its  next  meeting. 


Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Faculty  of  Food 
Sciences,  Dean  Barbara  A.  McLaren  has  in- 
vited a  student  representative  to  sit  on  that 
faculty  council. 

Still  to  be  decided  is  whether  this  repre- 
sentative will  be  merely  an  observer  or  will 
have  full  voting  privileges,  as  is  the  case  at 
Innis. 

These  new  student  representatives  are 
now  confronted  with  great  challenges  as 
well  as  great  potentialities. 

Their  contributions  will  demonstrate  to 
both  faculty  and  administration  that  stu- 
dents have  much  to  contribute  to  the  insti- 
tutional operation  of  this  burgeoning  oper- 
ational institution. 

At  the  same  time,  those  diehards  in  high 
places  who  fear  and  distrust  any  semblance 
of  student  power,  will  be  watching  closely 
for  any  signs  of  immaturity  or  foolishness 
(real  or  imaginary). 

It  is  no  understatement  that  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  student  representatives  at  In- 
nis and  Food  Sciences  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture for  student  representation  on  all  fac- 
ulty councils. 

Their  task  is  not  easy. 

We  know  they  will  succeed. 


LETTERS 


engineers  can't 
bail  out  B&W 


Sin 

The  remark  by  John  Norris  in  Fri- 
day's Varsity  that  "the  Engineering 
Society  and  the  D.C.  Lit  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  all  the  Blue 
and  White  Society's  functions"  may 
have  made  debating  points  but  it 
does  not  agree  with  fact. 

The  B.  &  W.  already  asked  the 
Engineering  Society  in  late  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  to  take  over  part 
of  the  B  &  W's  football  game  acti- 
vities. The  Engineering  Society 
voted  this  down  by  a  substantial 
majority.  It  was  stated  that  the  En- 
gineering Society  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  might  engender  risk, 
even  though  the  B  &  W  was  to  sup- 
ply money  for  the  materials. 

Not  only  does  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety not  want  to  take  over  any  B  & 
W  function,  but  financially  it  can 
not.  So  poor  are  the  Engineering 
Society  finances  that  Skule  Nite  (an 
annual  financial  disaster)  was  al- 
most dropped  and  student  fees  to 
the  Engineering  Society  were  nearly 
retroactively  raised  by  S2  ( to  net  the 
Engineering  Society  nearly  $4,000). 
The  B  &  W,  unlike  Engineering, 
does  not  have  the  Stores  to  bolster 
its  income  but  by  SAC  ruling  must 
try  to  work  on  a  break-even  basis. 

The  U.C.  Lit  for  its  part  has  done 
all  it  can  to  hinder  the  B  &  W  both 
by  withdrawing  its  reps  and  by 
scheduling  its  festivals  to  coincide 
with  B  &  W  events.  When  the  Lit 
has  a  year  to  plan  and  carry  out  its 
single  festival,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  is  good.  Should  the  Lit  ched- 
ule  its  festival  to  coincide  with  the 
B  &  W's  Medical  festival,  the  main 
losers  will  be  the  Medical  Faculty 
students  who  have  been  putting  in 
most  of  the  work. 


Perhaps  the  problem  is  that  the 
B  &  W  tries  too  much  and  ends  up 
doing  too  little  to  satisfy  everyone. 

John  Anthony 
(IV  APSC) 

CBS  has  problems, 
head  can't  spell 

Sir: 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  draw  any 
conclusions  about  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society  from  the  grotesque 
inability  of  its  chairman  to  write 
English.  I  need  make  no  mention  of 
the  fact  that  his  letter  contains  3 
questions  unblessed  with  question 
marks,  one  split  infinitive,  and  the 
word  "Diarrhoea"  grossly  mis-spell- 
ed. 

Dave  Priest 
(I  New) 

why  is  bob  revue 
limited  to  vie? 

Sir. 

Should  the  awarding  of  roles  in  a 
university  production  be  based  on 
an  assessment  of  an  individual's 
talent  or  on  his  choice  of  college? 

My  friends  and  I  were  wondering 
about  this  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
two  and  one-half  hour  wait  to  be 
auditioned  for  the  Vic  production, 
"The  Music  Man",  we  were  told 
that  it  is  traditional  that  only  Vic 
students  participate  in  Vic  musicals. 
(No  mention  of  this  was  made  in 
the  Varsity  notice  urging  all  inter- 
ested to  come  and  try  out). 

This  seems  strange  because  most 
people  choose  their  college  in  a 
quick,  arbitrary  decision  in  high 
school.  Stranger,  still,  because  we 
understand  that  anyone  is  allowed 
to  at  least  audition  for  suoh  things 
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as  U.C.  Follies,  St.  Mike's  "How  to 
Succeed",  etc. 

Besides,  why  would  any  producer 
want  to  exclude  any  possible  contri- 
bution that  might  be  valuable  to 
his  shows? 

Down  with  Varsity  productions ; 
up  with  quality  shows! 

Valerie  J.  Holmes 

all  about 
communications 

Sir: 

The  Varsity  publishes  articles 
which  criticize  an  ineffectiveness  or 
sterility  which  the  paper  itself  does 
not  possess.  Although  this  statement 
covers  a  vast  field  this  letter  is  con- 
cerned onjy  with  communications. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  com- 
munications would  not  exist  at  all 
without  The  Varsity.  When  in  a  sin- 
gle faculty  communications  are  dead 
how  can  we  expect  interplay  in  and 
among  all  the  faculties?  No  other 
medium  can  claim  to  present  the  cor- 
rect opinions  of  the  members  of  any 
faculty,  the  events  on  campus  and 
subjects  which  may  or  may  not  af- 
fect members  of  the  University  Com- 
munity. How  many  noticeboards  are 
up-to-date  and  how  many  are  read? 
How  many  of  the  different  campus 
periodicals  interest  students  from  all 
faculties  and  what  have  these  papers 
got  to  say? 

Quit  complaining  that  The  Varsity 
exists.  The  problem  is  as  always 
apathy.  A  certain  laziness  to  partici- 
pate, to  argue,  to  stand  on  a  soap 
box  somewhere  on  campus  and 
shout  out.  But,  even  so,  if  you  are 
not  willing  to  shout,  then  write.  Do 
something,  but  don't  let  communica- 
tions die. 

When  we  are  satisfied  we  have 
nothing  to  say  —  only  those  that 
are  dissatisfied  are  ever  heard.  Let 
us  know  what's  going  on  and  when, 
if  you  say  yes  or  no.  Inject  this  uni- 
versity with  an  adrenalin  of  words. 

A.  Jaan  Sabei 
III  APSC 


Almost  os  on  afterthought,  Duff-Berdahl 
suggested  an  elected  student  representa- 
tive, who  would  NOT  be  himself  a  student, 
should  be  included  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

The  report  was  released,  printed  and 
praised,  distributed  and  discussed,  buried 
and  buried. 

Oh,  yes,  committees  were  formed,  and 
reports  were  filed  but  in  the  end  little  con- 
structive action  was  taken. 

But  take  heart,  ye  believers  in  university 
democracy!  Duff-Berdahl  isn't  dead,  just- 
sleeping. 

Tonight,  says  the  press  release,  a  "light- 
hearted"  banquet  will  officially  celebrate  its 
disinterment. 

Don't  get  excited:  the  celebrations  will 
end  Saturday  evening. 

The  dynamic  duo  themselves  will  head- 
line a  series  of  panel  discussions  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  afternoon. 

They  will  answer  questions  from  a  select 
audience  comprising  the  cream  of  Canadian 
university  administrators  plus  all  the  inter- 
ested faculty  types  the  organizers  can  as- 
semble. 

There  will  be  a  few  students  too,  probab- 
ly along  for  the  ride.  Gotta  have  students: 
good  for  the  image. 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  has 
labelled  the  "official"  panel  discussions  as 
"inadequate  in  scope"  and  designed  to  im- 
pede not  facilitate  significant  discussion. 

Accordingly,  CUS  is  planning  an  "unof- 
ficial" panel  discussion  to  run  opposite  the 
"official"  version  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Students  are  invited  to  every  panel  ses- 
session  of  both  the  "official"  conference 
and  the  "unofficial"  CUS  alternative. 

The  first  panel,  featuring  Duff  and  Ber- 
dahl in  the  flesh,  begins  at  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row in  Carr  Hall  of  St.  Michael's  College. 
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all  smoothly  went  as  ingrid  finished  her  bloody  copy  on 
time,  kothy  posted  her  sex  diary  from  expo  and  hulk  shut- 
tled off  to  buffalo  with  beery  blasphemous  broadsides  .  .  ■ 
young  blood  got  out  the  paper  at  last  thanx  to  kathy,  sue 
and  melinda  .  .  .  Polynesian  puberty  week  will  be  celebroted 
and  paul  sue,  melinda,  melinda,  sue  kathy,  kathy;  Jim, 
georg  and  }im  drew  lots  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  volcano  .  .  . 
chris  giggled  as  tim  debouched  her  copy  .  .  .  who  was  the 
girl  with  the  cold  ass  who  didn't  believe  that  chafing  would 
bring  back  the  circulation  .  .  .  cruchlcy  spent  his  time  fig- 
uring out  haw  to  get  his  finger  into  a  duck's  navel  ■  .  . 
shcrri  was  obliging  as  per  usual  .  .  ,  lesllo  didn't  believe 
thai  i'm  more  of  a  man  than  she  is  .  .  . 
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"with  no  other 
alternative 
but  death  or  victory 
at  moments  when 
death 

was  a  concept 
a  thousand  times 
more 
real 

and  victory  a  myth 


that  only  a 

revolutionary 

can 

dream . . ." 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY 
The  Blues  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON  ^0, 

10  p.m.  •  2  a.m.  J!.??f*"'r.' 
Dantinc,  <  Listening  lo  ^11111111, 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  •  1   a.m.  -  3  a.m.  —  ',lJv5&&$^* 

Sal.  12  a.m.  •  3  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

!  Huron  S  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  IO°/b  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


AlexandrA 


3  KING  5T.W.  »  f  HONE  363-421  ll 


NOW    THRU    SUNDAY,    NOV.  26 
EVES.    TUES.    TO    SAT.  t:30 
SUNDAY    EVES.    AT   7t»  P.M. 
MATINES    SAT.    &    SUN.   2  P.M. 


"TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  BONANZA  OF  SUPERIOR 
THEATRE.  SEE  'YOU  CANT  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU'  AND 
THEN  START  MAKING  PLANS  TO  COME  BACK  AND  SEE 
THE  REST  OF  THE  APA  REPERTOIRE."     Ron  Evans,  Telegram. 

9j3£i  repertory  company 

presents 

The  Mess   Heart-George  Caufam-Comedy 

"YOU  CAN'T  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU" 

LAST  THREE  DAYS  riiry  SUNDAY  OCT.  29 


NEXT  TUES.  OCT.  31  to  SUN.  NOV.  5 

"RIGHT  YOU  ARE" 

by  Lulgi  Pirandello.  English  version  by  Eric  lontloy. 


NOVEMBER    7-12  NOVEMBER  14-19 
PANTAGLEIZE"   fTHE  SHOW-OFF" 
by  M.  d»  Obelderode  I  by  Ooorw  Kallv 


NOVEMBER  21-26 
"EXIT  THE  KING" 
by  Bugena  loneieo 


BOX  OFFICE  OPEN—   1 1  a.m.  t.  *m  p.m. 

II  Onurliig  by  mm,  kindly  melon  nlf-xMrntM  ratvrn  ejvelopo. 


FRIDAY  ft  SAT.  EVES.  Oreh.  UMi  lrt  Bale  SS.Ofll  and  Bale.  «..*> 
SUNDAY  EVE.  (7.90  P.M.)  Ore*.  IJ.SOi  1st  Bale M.JOjlid  Bale  il  >0 
MATS.  SATS.  *  SUNDAY)  Ore*.  S4.K)  1ft  Bali.  3.M)  SM  lilt  tfM< 


MMM...  THOSE 

ZITMBURGERS 

HEAVEN  ON  A  BUN 
TRY  IT  TO-NIGHT 

AT  THE 
ZUMRITRGER 

.  .  .YONGE  and  BLOOR 


Che...  Just  doing  his  thing 


".  .  .  let  me  say  that  the  true  revolutionary 
is  guided  by  a  great  feeling  of  love,  ft  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  a  true  revolutionary 
lacking  this  quality  .  .  ." — Major  Guevara. 

Havana,  July  26,  1966.  It  was  unusually 
hot,  even  for  Cuba;  we  had  been  trying  to 
quench  our  insatiable  thirst  with  bottle 
after  bottle  of  revolutionary  Coke  (prepared 
from  a  formula  which  tastes  just  like  the 
home-brewed  product,  served  in  the  Coca 
Cola  bottles  left  over  from  pre-revolutionary 
Cuba);  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  we  were 
standing  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Revolucion, 
watching  the  thousands  of  Cubans  stream- 
ing into  the  immense  square  until  we  could 
no  longer  see  the  limit  of  the  crowd  on  the 
horizon.  Like  them,  we  had  come  to  hear 
Fidel. 

Twenty  feet  away  was  the  raised  stone 
speakers  platform;  we  waited  in  the  blister- 
ing heat;  a  few  impatient  people  in  the 
crowd  began  chanting  something  about 
Fidel,  the  revolution  and  socialism,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  thousands  stood  quietly; 
he  would  come  because  they  had  come. 

Finally  a  mild  mannered  man  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  platform  arose,  very  in- 
formally, greeted  the  crowd  and  casually 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  day,  who  was 
by  now  standing  immediately  behind  him. 
As  soon  as  the  ten  second  introduction  was 
completed  Fidel  Castro  sauntered  up  to  the 
podium,  smiled  shyly,  gave  a  slight  wave  to 
someone  he  recognized  in  the  crowd,  and 
stood  quietly  facing  his  countrymen;  they 
were  his  compagneros. 

So  too,  the  crowd  —  which  I  thought 
would  have  greeted  Fidel  with  wild  ap- 
plause —  stood  in  silence  facing  Fidel;  he 
was  their  compagnero. 

Then  he  began;  for  three  hours  in  thai 
hot  afternoon,  gesturing,  head  bobbing, 
jumping  up  and  dow-n,  perspiration  running 
off  his  face  he  spoke  with  —  not  at  —  his 
people.  As  I  listened  to  a  word  by  word 
translation  supplied  by  an  American  lady 
beside  me,  I  realized  that  this  was  no  dema- 
gogue haranguing  his  followers;  his  thoughts 
were  concise,  precise,  somewhat  rambling- 
he  does  not  prepare  his  speeches  in  advance 
— statements  and  questions  which  he  shared 
with  the  crowd;  and  they  listened  intently, 
very  quietly.  Agriculture,  education,  the 
consciousness  of  a  revolutionary;  only  when 
he  mentioned  the  courage  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  did  the  crowd  respond  vocally  in 
what  amounted  to  a  shout  of  victory;  some 
disparaging  remarks  about  "the  ignorant 
cowboy  from  Texas  and  his  sidekicks  Mc- 
Namarra  and  Rusk,"  filled  the  air  with  shrill 
harsh  whistles  of  anger. 

He  Ihen  reached  into  his  shirt  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  piece  of  paper,  held  it  up  before 
him  and  announced  that  it  was  a  message 
of  greeting  from  their  comrade  —  and  be- 
fore the  name  came  out  the  crowd  was 
cheering  and  laughing,  for  they  knew  who 
it  was  from  —  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara.  Che, 
off  somewhere  organizing  another  revolu- 
lion,  hiding  in  some  dense  jungle  knew  that 
they  would  be  there  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  revolution  he  had  helped  create,  and 
he  had  written  them  a  letter  of  greeting  .  .  . 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  played  one  of 
its  favourite  games  of  Where  Is  Che?  or  Is 
He  Alive?,  the  Cuban  people  were  secure  in 
their  knowledge  that  Che  was  following  one 
of  his  most  important  maxims,  that  "it  is 
•the  duty  of  a  revolutionary  to  make  revo- 
lution". 

When  Che  made  his  dramatic  departure 
From  Cuba  a  few  years  ago,  he  wrote  to 
Fidel: 

"Other  nations  of  the  world  call  for  my 
modest  efforts  .  .  .  and  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  depart.  I  want  it  known  that  I  do 
so  with  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow: 
1  leave  here  the  purest  of  my  hopes  as  a 
builder,  and  the  dearest  of  those  I  love.  And 


I  leave  a  people  that  received  me  as  a  son. 
That  wounds  me  deeply.  I  carry  to  new  bat- 
tle fronts  the  faith  that  you  taught  me,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  my  people,  the  feel- 
ing of  fulfilling  the  most  sacred  of  duties 
lo  fight  against  imperialism  wherever  it 
may  be.  This  comforts  and  heals  the  deepest 
wounds. 

If  my  final  hour  finds  me  under  other 
skies,  my  last  thought  will  be  of  this  people 
and  especially  of  you  .  .  .  wherever  I  am,  I 
will  feel  the  responsibility  of  being  a  Cuban 
revolutionary  and  as  such  I  shall  behave  . . . 
I  would  like  to  say  much  to  you  and  to  our 
people,  but  I  feel  it  is  not  necessary.  Words 
cannot  express  what  I  would  want  them  to, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  worthwhile  to  banter 
phrases. 

Che  also  said  at  one  time  that  there  could 
only  be  two  alternatives  for  the  revolution- 
ary —  victory  or  death.  We  may  alter  this 
statement  today  when  we  speak  of  Che  — 
victory  and  death.  Cuba  was  his  victory, 
Bolivia  his  death.  On  October  8  one  of  his- 
tory's largest  manhunts  came  to  an  end  as 
CIA  trained  counter-insurgency  forces  cap- 
tured and  executed  Major  Guevara;  for 
many  his  death  revealed  that  he  was  indeed 
alive;  for  many  others  in  Latin  America  he 
is  alive  now  more  than  ever  before. 

Eulogizing  is  generally  pompous,  self 
assertive  and  usually  fails  to  do  credit  to 
the  deceased;  in  an  age  when  youth  has  few 
personal  idols,  and  every  man  is  his  own  god 
Che  represented  something  unique  —  in- 
tegrity. 

Beneath  the  romantic  figure  of  the  beard- 
ed passionate  rebel,  was  a  medical  doctor, 
economist,  poet,  philosopher  and  humanist. 
With  his  mind  and  his  discipline  he  might 
have  taken  a  powerful  position  in  the  revo-  ' 
lutionary  government  of  Cuba;  indeed  this 
is  the  role  he  played  for  some  time  in  the 
critical  early  days  of  the  government,  as  the 
economy  was  painfully  reorganized. 

His  vision  however,  took  him  back  to  the 
jungle,  back  to  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
Latin  America  is  filled  with  Communist 
Party  cadres  and  committees  who  theorize 
about  social  change,  who  follow  revolution- 
ary guerrillas,  ready  to  jump  on  the  power 
bandwagon  when  they  appear  to  be  victor- 
ious. Such  was  the  case  in  Cuba,  and  many 
of  the  old  CP  opportunists  were  angered 
when  the  Guerrillas  also  became  political 
leaders.  In  fact  Che  was  just  as  much  a 
nightmare  to  many  Communist  conserva- 
tives in  Latin  America  as  he  was  to  the  Dic- 
tators and  the  CIA.  Even  Fidel  who  took 
the  seat  of  government,  organized  the  re- 
sistance of  the  people  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
was  in  the  tank  that  fired  the  shot  which 
sank  the  ship  of  the  invaders.  Integrity. 

Every  man  has  his  "thing",  and  Che  was 
merely  doing  his  thing  —  making  revolu- 
tions. Few  men  of  our  time  have  done  their 
thing  with  as  much  honesty;  The  Beatles, 
perhaps,  represent  the  same  value  for  us  as 
Che.  At  a  crucial  moment  in  their  careers 
when  they  could  have  rested  on  their  laurels 
they  remained  honest  to  themselves,  their 
growth  and  their  heads,  and  with  some  con- 
siderable commercial  risk  became  revolu- 
tionaries themselves.  They  too  are  doing 
their  thing  —  with  integrity. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  mention  Che  and 
the  Beatles  with  the  same  breath,  yet  in  a 
strange  way  —  for  these  are  strange  days  — 
I  hey  are  one  and  the  same. 

When  the  torches  are  lit 
You  may  be  guided 
fly  their  light  alone 

Jose  Marti 
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Revolution  in  Latin  America 

By  CARL  GILBERT 

The  spectre  of  international  revolutions  in  the  form  of 
guerrilla  warfare  haunts  the  U.S.  government.  Their  m^ior 
responses  to  this  threat  have  been  the  war  in  Vietaam 
military  aid  with  tactical  training  in  counter-insurgency  To 
Cent  governments  and  the  "operations"  of  the  C  I  A  in 
stead  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  hunger/ poverty 'and 
disease  the  United  States  has  chosen  the  cLrsfof  blckin^ 
reaction  n  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  part  of  theSe  aawf 
^es  the  American  government  played  a?  major  role  in  he 

rXtnlKoZT        ^  "e,imi"ati°""  °f  WS 

Che  is  dead-but  the  movements  for  change  in  the 
third  world  will  grow.    Che  in  a  sense  was  thf  Thomas 

heinenflrthe  Wh°  ™  ™t  SatisfS Tto 

help  make  one  revolution.  The  question  that  places  the 
mind  of  the  liberal-is  the  necessity  of  revolutfon  To  he 
citizens  of  the  so-called  stable  weste™  democracies  the  need 
for  revolution  ,s  non-existent.  Yes,  they  will  say  there  are 
major  problems,  but  a  few  structural  changes  In  he  thfrd 
world  under  the  aegis  of  the  democratic  ideology  wiu  o  ve 
all.  The  words  and  the  promises  of  the  Alliafce  for  Pro- 
gress and  the  various  other  aid  projects  are  viewed  as  the 
reality.  Many  can  see  through  the  words  and  style  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  but  the  sophisticated  actions  of  the  late  John 
deS  rh,ah   a"1  the  Sroundw°r*  for  the  present  mi,  t°a^ 

Th!«  mh Ti  f  rUa"  WOr'd  SyStem  are  i^me<1  ^  mos" 
I&1S  inability  for  most  citizens  of  the  "Western  -  stable  de- 
mocracies to  see  the  real  problem  of  the  third  world  is 
also  paralleled  with  their  refusal  to  deal  with  their  major 
domestic  problems  outside  of  the  context  of  property  and 
prohts  first  and  people  second.  (If  you  do  noi  believe  this 
statement  just  compare  the  penalties  in  the  U.S  and  Ca- 
nada for  poluting  rivers,  air,  and  soil  with  the  regulations 
against  labor  unions).  =Buiauons 

The  myth  of  progress  in  Latin  Aemrica  is  spread  as 
millions  of  people  are  starving.  As  more  declarations  about 
improving  conditions  in  Latin  America  are  signed  bv  the 
U.S.  and  ,ts  client  states-the  real  living  conditions  decline 
Growth  does  not  even  keep  up  with  population  and  the  net 
How  of  capital  is  out  of  the  third  world. 

If  one  does  not  support  revolution  in  Latin  America 
what  is  the  alternative  besides  support  for  the  status  quo' 
nu;  If  °lear'  WIth  the  P°ssibIe  exceptions  of  Mexico  and 
Chile,  there  is  no  elector  al  way  to  remove  the  ruling  elites 
that  control  practically  all  of  the  land  and  material  wealth 
When  there  was  the  possibility  of  this  happening,  coups  and 
U.S.  military  intervention  effectively  removed  the  oposition 
from  control  of  the  government,  e.g.  Brazil  and  the  Domi- 
nican Republic. 

So  without  the  ability  to  bring  about  change  within 
the  system,  revolution  is  the  only  course  open.  Even  though 
many  of  the  revolutionaries  are  anti-communist,  it  seems 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  United  States.  Since  the 
creation  of  a  Cuba,  not  controlled  by  the  U.S.  the  militray 
activities  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA  have  been  against 
all  attempts  at  major  social  change  in  Latin  America. 

Within  "the  context  of  the  American  world  system  the 
attempt  of  any  Latin  American  government  even  to  collect 
the  right  taxes  from  American  business  is  viewed  as  a  Com- 
munist plot.  The  program  of  F.D.R.  and  the  New  Deal 
would  be  revolutionary  to  the  U.S.  government  if  applied 
in  Latin  America.  The  U.S.  would  stop  it  and  call  it  Com- 
munist, e.g.  Guatamala  1954. 

The  social  cost  of  the  status  quo  means  the  continua- 
tion of  the  high  levels  of  illiteracy  and  disease,  low  stan- 
dards of  living  almost  at  the  level  of  starvation  for  most, 
and  police  terror  against  efforts  to  effectuate  a  change  in 
the  power  structure  of  the  country,  even  on  the  low  level 
of  organizing  unions  and  agricultural  tennants  and  farmers. 

If  you  are  a  doctor  who  wants  to  treat  disease  and  you 
see  people  suffering  from  malnutrition  you  can  do  nothing. 
The  sttaus  quo  means  seeing  people  starving  and  you  are 
helpless  to  do  anything.  High  school  students  peacefully 
demonstrating  are  shot  down  by  the  police  and  you  can  do 
nothing.  Members  of  the  parliament  who  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment are  shot  or  die  under  strange  conditions  and  you 
can  do  nothing. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  Che  saw  as  a 
doctor  and  he  realized  that  a  man  could  do  something  if  he 
became  a  revolutionary.  The  revolution  will  come  and  is 
coming,  but  we  in  the  "Western  democracies"  seem  only  to 
be  watching  .  .  . 
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TYPING 

Thesil,  ElMyi, 

Notei,  Charts 

Mimeographing 

French,  English,  German 
tlectric  Typewriters 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

Now  at  526  Huron 

922-7624 


DOES 
SHE 
HAVE 
MY 

PROBLEM 
TOO? 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Musical  Comedy  by  Charles  Douglas 
VIC  BOB  REVUE 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

NOV.  7-11  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  available  at  Wymilwood 
of  Victoria  College 
or  at  Box  Office 
$1.50  Weekdays  $2.00  Fri.  -  Sat.  Evenings 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  CANADA 


Will  you  graduate  in  1968  with  a  minimum  of  8  full-year  courses*  fn 
one  or  more  of  the  following  disciplines? 

ECONOMICS  STATISTICS  SOCIOLOGY 
DEMOGRAPHY  MARKETING 
ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

If  yes,  the  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  CANADA  can  offer  interesting  and 
challenging  positions  to  you  as: 

ECONOMISTS 
STATISTICIANS 
SOCIOLOGISTS 


Our  recruiter  will  visit  the  Placement  Office  of  University  of 
Toronto  on  November  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  20. 

Arrange  with  your  placement  office  for  an  interview  to  discuss 
career  opportunities  in  the  Public  Service  of  Canada. 


'For  those  who  will  have  less  than  the  required  number  of  courses 
there  may  be  opportunities  for  further  education  and  careers  as  Labour 
Market  Analysts.  Check  with  your  Placement  Office. 


Do  all  girls  have  my  problem? 
Do  they  really?  Of  course  they  do! 
That's  one  comforting  factor.  But 
there's  another  one.  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  such  a  problem  really.  At 
least  if  you're  thinking  about  those 
annoying  days  of  the  month.  Every 
girl  goes  through  them.  But  every 
girl  doesn't  necessarily  suffer 
through  them.  Not  with  Tampax 
tampons.  They're  the  easy  way. 
You  might  even  call  them  a  girl's 
salvation.  No  matter  what  her  age. 
They're  worn  internally,  which 
means  no  belts,  no  pins,  no  pads, 
no  odor.  Tampax  tampons  and 
their  container-applicators  are 
readily  disposable.  They  save  you 
from  all  your  previous  worries 
and  embarrassment.  Nothing  can 
show  -  no  one  can  know.  Tampax 
tampons.  Try  them  today  and 
cross  one  more  problem  off  your 
list!  Available  in  3  absorbency- 
sizes—  Regular,  Super  and  Junior - 
wherever  such  products  are  sold. 
Just  tuck  them  away  in  your 
purse  or  desk. 


TAMPAX  TAMPONS  ARE  MACE  ONLY  BY 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTO.. 
BARRIE.  ONTARIO 


Homecoming  6t7 

Tomorrow,  Saturday  October  28th 
Queen's  At  Toronto 

FLOAT  PARADE  10.00  A.M. 

THEME:  CANADA-OWR  HOME  AHD  HATIVE  LAND  -  4543  MILES  OF??? 
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Starting  at 
St.  George  and  Bioor 

Judging  in  Front 
of  U.C.  on 
Front  Campus 

MORE  THAN  20  FLOATS 

AFTER  THE  GAME 

STREET  DANCE  4-6  P.M. 

BESIDE  THE  SOLDIERS  TOWERS 

featuring  THE  DELTAS 

GET  YOUR  DATE  FOR  THE  OVERFLOW  DANCE  (HART  HOUSE  PHASE  II) 

EVENING  9:00  P.M.  -  HART  HOUSE  DANCE 

FOUR  BANDS  -  SEE  THE  CROWNING  OF  MISS  U  OF  T 

THE  LAST  BLOCK  OF  50  TICKETS 
IS  OH  SALE  THIS  MORNING  AT  S.A.C  OFFICE 

HART  HOUSE  PHASE  II  (OVERFLOW) 

HOWARD  FERGUSON  HALL  •  SIR  DANIEL  WILSON  RESIDENCE 

WITH  THE  DELTAS  -  BOBBY  DAY 

TICKETS  ARE  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE  AND  WILL  ALSO  BE  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  DOOR 


REVIEW 


MUSIC 


The  West 

By  ADRIAN  WINTLE 

In  its  recital  at  the  Ed- 
ward Johnson  Concert  Hall 
on  Thursday,  October  19,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Octet 
demonstrated  how  an  ex- 
pressive ensemble  can  be 
fashioned  from  a  group  of 
eloquent  soloists:  for  in  per- 
forming the  missionary  func- 
tion of  aligning  works  by 
Blacher,  Henze  and  Hinde- 
mith  it  was  possible  to  trace 
the  relative  ascendancy  of 
solo  function,  and  also  to 
pinpoint  three  distict  views 
of  stylistic  approach. 

Boris  Blacher's  Octet 
(1965)  lacks  such  a  conspic- 
uous device  as  the  unifying 
parallel  thirds  in  his  earlier 
Divertimento;  it  is  a  meas- 
ure of  his  development  that 
his  Octet  is  held  together 
by  subtler  means.  Motivic 
construction,  rhythmic  in- 
terplay, a  lean,  athletic  text- 


ure are  three  features  with- 
in a  deliberately  cerebral 
technique  which  neverthe- 
less has  high  musical  inte- 
grity; and  the  Berlin  players 
preserved  a  cool  outlook, 
letting  the  music  achieve  its 
point  without  any  circus- 
trappings  of  extrusive  inter- 
pretation. Blacher's  sense  of 
color  and  idiom  is  manifest- 
ed in  such  devices  as  wind 
arabesque  against  the  re- 
lentless stamp  of  staccato 
string  chords  (Allegro);  a 
typically  wistful  bassoon  me- 
lody within  the  short-phras- 
ed and  circuitous  Andante; 
and  in  the  langsam  section 
of  the  final  allegro  Blacher 
shows  a  welcome  string  son- 
ority that  drew  silken  blend 
from  the  Berlin  Octet. 

In  the  Four  Fantasies 
from  "Kammermusik  1958" 
Hans  Werner  Henze  stands 
at  a  stylistic  tangent  to  Bla- 
cher, for  within  a  pungent 
harmonic  idiom  Henze  takes 


a  linear  view,  in  contrast  to 
Blacher's  motivic  tenden- 
cies. Initially  the  Henze 
piece  seemed  almost  Roman- 
tic in  its  need  for  expression 
and  dynamic  terracing  —  an 
indication  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  generated  by 
Blacher  —  but  as  the  music 
progressed  one  became  oc- 
cupied with  Henze  eloquen- 
ces as  much  as  with  the 
playing  of  the  Berlin  Octet. 
More  than  with  Blacher, 
solo  writing  predominates; 
thus  Henze  includes  a  move- 
ment (Cadenza)  in  which 
the  subject  matter  is  split 
and  distributed  in  quick- 
silver flashes  among  the 
instruments. 

Again,  the  horn  figuration 
both  in  the  molto  lento  and 
in  the  adagio  —  where  the 
sonority  is  briefly  remini- 
scent of  Barber's  adagio  — 
needs  a  player  who  can  deft- 
ly insinuate  such  demanding 
passagework;  and  this  Ber- 


ART 


Three  Hundred  Years  of  Canadian  Art 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  is  presently 
holding  its  "Three  Hundred  Years  of  Can- 
adian Art"  exhibition.  This  show  must  not 
be  missed.  It  is  one  in  a  sequence  of  events 
(the  Ritchie  collection  sale  and  the  Mac- 
Donald  show  in  1966,  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
building  sale  and  N.G.C.  Lawson  Show  in 
1967)  which  are  putting  Canadian  art  on 
the  art  historical  map.  What  is  being 
created  through  these  shows  and  sales  is 
the  history  of  Canadian  art  —  and  it  is 
fascinating  to  watch  the  development  of  a 
history  in  its  infant  stage. 

This  show  attempts  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  actually  consistutes  Canadian  art 
by  enriching  its  sample  and  bringing  to- 
gether more  great  examples  of  Canadian 
art  than  ever  before.  The  only  trouble  with 
the  selection  is  that  it  has  focussed  on  the 
cliches  paintings,  choosing  the  most  com- 
monly selected  example  of  each  artist's 
work.  For  instance,  Robert  Harris  is  re 
presented  by  his  sketches  for  "The  Father, 
of  Confederation"  and  by  "Harmony".  The 
sketches  can'  only  be  loved  by  a  student 
of  Harris'  work  as  they  are  unexciting 
though  valuable  historically.  "Harmony", 
the  little  oil-sketch  of  a  woman  placing 
a  piano  in  an  exquisitely  modulated  piece 
of  work  which  suggests  some  of  the  delicacy 
of  mood  and  subtlety  characteristic  of  the 
"Brown  Decades".  But  none  of  these  works 
give  a  balanced  idea  of  the  range  of  Harris' 
work. 

I  wish  someday  that  Harris'  "Portrait  of 
Jacobi"  would  be  resuscitated  from  the 
National  Gallery's  storage  section  and 
paired  with  the  caricature  Harris  did  of 
another  artist-friend,  Berthon  (in  the  Char- 
lottetown  Gallery  collection).  The  Jacobi 
portrait  would  give  some  idea  of  Harris' 
brilliant  handling  of  paint,  as  well  as  con- 
veying, a  vivid  sense  of  personality.  From 
this  picture  alone,  the  spectator  would  be 
able  to  understand  why  Harris  is  sometimes 
called  "the  Canadian  Eakins".  The  Berthon 
caricature  would  be  a  witness  to  Hams' 
wicked  wit  and  powerful  draftsmanship. 

Looking  at  other  artists,  one  can  find  the 
same  problem.  Ozias  Leduc's  little  still- 
life,  so  much  like  detail  of  a  Georges  de 
La  Tour,  is  not  characteristic  of  the  artist, 
who  was  basically  a  religious  painter.  Wh\ 
not  try  next  time  to  show  some  less  obvious 


and  more  typical  works?  It  might  take 
some  digging  among  private  collections, 
but  it  would  be  worth  it. 

The  modern  section  of  the  show  largely 
avoids  this  cliche  quality  because  the  works 
aren't  old  enough  to  be  cliches.  Borduas' 
"3  +  4-f-l"  gives  the  area  one  definitive  mas- 
terpiece. After  you  see  this  superbly  free 
and  vibrant  painting,  everything  else  looks 
dull.  Look  especially  at  the  way  Borduas 
has  solved  what  Town  called  "the  problem 
of  the  corners".  Motherwell's  suggestion 
that  Borduas  was  the  "Courbet  of  the  XXlh 
century"  applies  especially  well  to  this 
picture.  You  can  see  the  Courbet  analogy 
in  Borduas'  use  of  the  palette  knife  and 
his  big  violent,  earthy  approach  to  creation. 
On  either  side  of  this  picture  are  two  earlier 
works  by  the  same  artist  which  splendidly 
demonstrate  Borduas'  development  through 
cubism  and  expressionism  to  a  lyrical, 
powerful  abstraction. 

The  show  is  well-hung  by  David  Brooke 
who  organized  the  materia!  chronologically 
and  thematically  so  that,  for  instance,  paint- 
ings influenced  by  Neo-Classicism  hang  in 
the  same  area,  family  portrait  (as  in 
Bercy's  "The  Woolsey  Family")  besides 
group  potrrait  (Berthon's  "The  Robinson 
Sisters")  for  easy  comparison.  Some  of  the 
works  from  the  National  Gallery  were  left 
at  home,  but  some  of  them  should  have 
been.  Furthermore,  the  show  in  Toronto 
is  far  more  compact  than  the  Ottawa  ex- 
hibition, which  stretched  over  two  floors. 

The  catalogue  of  the  show  happens  to  be 
excellent  as  catalogues  go  and  is  well  worth 
the  S5.00  if  only  for  the  plates.  The  text 
mainly  a  re-hash  of  Hubbard's  Development 
of  Canadian  Art.  Ostiguy  did  the  modern 
section  which  was  fortunate  because  he 
knows  quite  a  bit  about  the  French-Canadian 
side  of  things.  However,  I  wish  someone 
would  let  me  in  on  exactly  what  'bad 
habits"  Harold  Town,  William  Ronald,  and 
Jack  Bush,  "acquired  from  their  association 
with  American  action-painting"  and  later 
lost,  in  order  to  make  "a  genuine  contri- 
bution to  the  language  of  the  contemporary 
painter". 


lin  horn  player  was  master- 
ful in  producing  a  princely 
yet  discreet  tone. 

Finally,  in  Hindemith's 
Octet  (1958)  the  temper  and 
character  of  post-Bachian 
outlook  draws  together  mo- 
tive features  of  Blacher  and 
linearity  of  Henze,  super- 
imposing a  less  exploratory 
harmonic  viewpoint.  Where 
motivic  byplay  occurs,  Hin- 
demith  carefully  nails  it 
down  with  pizzicato  cello  or 
bass;  but  there  are  mo- 
ments of  rare  delight  — 
such  as  occasional  unison 
passagework  and  the  engag- 
ing major  triad  that  casts  a 
peaceful  sheen  over  the 
Langsam.  Hindemith  explic- 
itly justifies  his  use  of  two 
violas  by  demanding  writ- 
ing, including  a  moto  per- 
petuo  in  the  second  move- 
ment; and  for  the  Fugue, 
which  is  invaded  by  quick 
dance  patterns,  he  achieves 
exciting  momentum,  even  if 
the  second  section  seems  to 
neglect  the  structural  need 
for  germane  development. 

It  was  an  evening,  in 
short,  of  stylish  music-mak- 
ing; and  the  players  were: 
Alfred  Malacek,  violin;  Ru- 
dolf Hartmann,  violin  and 
viola;  Kunio  Tsuchiya,  vio- 
la; Heinrich  Majowski,  cel- 
lo; Rainer  Zepperitz,  double 
bass;  Herbert  Staehr,  clari- 
net; Hans  Lemke,  bassoon; 
and  Gerd  Seifert,  horn. 
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Thomas  Hardy's 
unforgettable  novel 

JULIE  CHRISTIE 
^TERENCE  STAMP 
PETER  FINCH 
ALAN  BATES 


RESERVED 

SEAT 
TICKETS 
NOW  AT 
BOX-OFFICE 
on  CALL 

711  1  Hi 
7M-1JM 


A  New  Experiment  in 
SEX  EDUCATION 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
teacher  instructed  to  give  high- 
school  students  a  course  in  sei 
education  without  any  special 
training?  To  a  class  where  one 
P'i  f  ,  "{tempted  suicide;  two 
had  had  fllegitimate  babies;  and 
nine  complained  of  drinking 
parents?  Read  the  intriguin; 
story  m  November  Reader's 
Digest  .  .  .  how,  lacking  special 
quatihcations,  but  possessing 
objectivity,  imagination  and  a 
genuine  respect  for  young  peo- 
ple, this  teacher  in  a  small- 
town high  school  developed  a 
course  which  brought  both 
criticism  and  profound  thanks. 
It  s  a  very  different  look  at  the 
sez  education  problem . . .  now  in 
November  Reader's  Digest. 
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ENTER 


All  the  warmth, wit 
and  wacklness 
of  that  great 
stage  hitl 
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Nightly  7-9  p.m.  -  Sot.  Sun  1.30 


LAUREL  and  HARDY 
LAUGH 
FESTIVAL! 

2'A  hrs.  of  fun  in  an 
oil  new  collection: 

'The  Further  Perils 
of  Laurel  &  Hardy" 

Plus:  "GREAT  GUNS" 
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2:00 
1.30 


De  Broca's 
Crowning 

Touch!  <&$M$t 


Nightly  ot 
7.00  &  9  p.m.  ft  Sat.  Sun.  1.30 


"  CINEMA 


Everybody  does  it- 
but  nobody  is 
famous  for  it      _ .  . 


Cicmsh  SUI-TiriE! 

Continuous  Doily 
2.20  .  4.40  -  7.00  -  9.25  p.m. 
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gjs      Some  of  us  con  afford  a  weekend  in  Athens  ...  g§ 

gj£         But  most  of  us  go  to  Alexis  Zorbos  instead.  «§ 

I  ALEXIS  ZORBAS  SUPPER  CLUB  -  DISCOTHEQUE  8 

sp  3s 

241  VONCE  STREET  ,cn 

"® 

g?        GREEK  GOURMET  FOOD—  <| 

|     WEEKEND  ENTERTAINMENT  BY  |j 

g?        THE  ALEXIS  ZORBAS  TRIO  i 

sp  as 

|V  OPEN  TUESDAY  ■  SUNDAY  8  P.M.  -  3  A.M.  ^ 

j|>  ALEXIS  ZORBAS,  IT  HOUSES  3§ 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MAN  £f§ 


LONDON  bridge  IS 


It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  advent  of  the  age  of 
technology  has  been  a  generous  blessing  to  mankind,  li- 
berating the  race  from  bondage  to  hunger,  disease  and 
backbreaking  manual  labour,  enlarging  the  arena  of  choice 
to  the  masses  of  people,  and  providing  them  with  the 
wealth  and  leisure  with  which  to  exercise  their  new  free- 
doms If  a  caveat  is  ever  entered  to  this  sunny  description  it 
is  usuallv  framed  in  terms  of  the  'great  challenge'  to  human 
in»enuitv  posed  by  the  'enormous  dangers'  inherent  in  the 
exercise' of  man's  greatly  increased  power.  Indeed,  who 
can  count  the  times  that  he  has  heard  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed that  technology  offers  man  enormous  possibilities 
for  good  or  ill,  it  being  only  a  matter  of  choosing  sides— 
the  devil  or  the  angels? 

Almost  until  the  present  the  idea  of  the  vast  liberat- 
ing possibilities  together  with  the  ethical  neutrality  of  tech- 
nological development  has  been  one  of  the  sacred  canons 
of  modern  thought  among  scientists  and  theologians,  eco- 
nomists and  politicians,  and  the  political  left  and  right 
alike.  During  the  recent  past,  however,  a  number  of  un- 
pleasant occurrences  tending  to  subvert  the  sacred  dogma 
have  presented  themselves  as  parables  of  exceptional 
clarity. 

Crisis  at  home  and  abroad 

Last  spring  one  of  the  new  hundred  thousand  ton  oil 
tankers  ran  aground  off  the  Cornish  coast  of  England 
pouring  its  cargo  of  crude  oil  into  the  sea,  spreading  death 
to  incalculable  "numbers  of  birds  and  fish,  covering  scores 
of  miles  of  exquisite  coastline  with  a  thick  black  slime 
virtually  impossible  to  remove. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  technologically  advanc- 
ed nation  in  the  world,  one  city  after  another  this  past 
summer  sank  into  the  mire  of  violence  and  destruction. 
Detroit,  the  most  industrialized  city  in  the  Union,  was 
also  the  most  terribly  hit. 

Here  in  Toronto  we  have  been  faced  with  a  crisis 
less  apocalyptic,  but  no  less  real  in  its  effects.  With 
every  passing  year  it  has  become  harder  and  harder  for 
the  ordinary  person  to  own  his  own  home.  Forty  years 
ago  practically  any  unskilled  labourer  could  afford  a  house, 
but  today,  after  decades  of  unparalleled  economic  pro- 
gress, we  find  that  for  89%  of  the  people  in  this  city 
ownership  'has  slipped  beyond  their  immediate  hopes.' 1 
These  are  only  three  illustrations,  but  they  stand  for  count- 
less others  which  suggest  with  increasing  urgency  that  tech- 
nological development  has  reached  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  and  that  if  a  halt  is  not  soon  called  the  consequences 
can  only  be  more  widespread  destruction  and  suffering. 

It  might  put  the  issue  in  sharper  relief  to  cast  our  gaze 
back  over  five  centuries  of  European  history,  the  half  mil- 
lenium  during  which  the  application  of  scientific  rationality 
(or  technology)  to  human  problems  really  got  underway. 
Today  everyone  knows  that  most  of  the  world  is  considered 
underdeveloped,  or  in  plainer  terms,  poor.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  population  life  is  pret- 
ty miserable.  What  could  it  have  been  like  in  the  past,  say 
around  the  time  that  Columbus  embarked  upon  his  first 
voyage?  Most  people,  having  a  progressive  notion  of  history, 
imagine  that  if  things  are  bad  now  they  must  have  been 
absolutely  frightful  then.  But  in  fact  it  is  known  that  they 
were  not,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  think  of  the 
world  as  underdeveloped  around  1500. 

On  the  contrary,  before  the  European  voyages  of  disco- 
very and  conquest,  there  existed  highly  developed  and  so- 
phisticated cultures  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in  India, 
China,  Japan  and  parts  of  Africa  and  America.  Even  those 
parts  of  the  world  which  had  not  reached  a  high  level  of 
civilisation  were  stable  economically  and  were  much  less 
acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  mass  starvation  than 
is  the  20th  century. 

Of  the  half  dozen  major  civilisations  in  the  world  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  one  of  them  —  Europe  — 
had  both  the  inner  dynamism  and  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus wealth  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  others.  Europe  had 
also  —  for  reasons  which  need  not  concern  us  here  — 
surpassed  other  cultures  in  scientific  development.  Her 


inventiveness  had  put  her  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  critical  arts  of  navigation  and  war.  At  an  early  stage, 
long  before  the  industrial  revolution,  her  economy  had 
been  rationalised  by  a  commercial  revolution  (14th  and 
15th  centuries)  and  then  by  agricultural  revolutions  (16th 
to  18th  centuries).  These  advances  were  the  necessary  pre- 
cursors of  the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  It  was  this  last  development  that  magnified  Euro- 
pean power  to  dimensions  previously  undreamt  of,  with 
such  devastating  effects  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  superior 
power  of  Europe  which  annihilated  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  raped  Africa,  impoverished  India  and  mutilated 
China,  leaving  in  its  wake  in  all  these  areas  a  catastrophic 
decline  in  living  standards,  and  a  spiritual  trauma  from 
which  many  of  the  victims  have  still  not  emerged. 

In  this  century  the  hegemony  has  been  assumed  by 
the  United  States,  which  has  now  almost  succeeded  in  su- 
bordinating even  Europe  to  its  economic  requirements. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Europe  benefited  during  her 
period  of  supremacy  in  the  measure  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  suffered;  that  declining  living  standards  elsewhere 
were  the  economic  cost  of  increased  prosperity  for  Euro- 
peans. However,  the  astonishing  fact  is  that  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  at  least  this  is  not  so.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  standard  of  living  for  peasants  and  crafts- 
men —  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of 
Europe  —  most  probably  underwent  a  steady  decline  after 
1450. .  "In  those  days,"  writes  the  French  economic  histor- 
ian F.P.  Braudel,  "the  tables  —  and  not  merely  the  princely 
tables  —  were  heavily  loaded  with  various  meats,  the  more 
so  as  we  go  further  and  further  back." 

People  do  not  generally  realize  that  the  situation  "in 
1750 — large  rations  of  bread  and  a  little  meat— which  cont- 
inued for  another  century  until  about  1850,  was  itself  the 
result  of  a  deterioration  and  does  not  apply  when  we  go 
back  in  time  to  the  Middle  Ages  ..."  2  By  1789  we  know 
that  the  French  workingman  ate  almost  nothing  besides 
bread  and  beer,  on  which  he  spent  half  his  income.  By  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  conditions  were  even  worse  in 
England,  then  at  the  height  of  her  power  as  the  most 
advanced  industrial  country  in  the  world.  3 

Since  then,  living  standards  have  undoubtedly  risen  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  although  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  mistake  our  ability  to  afford  the  various  necessities 
of  the  machine  age  —  like  cars,  telephones,  tranquilizers 
and  psychiatrists  —  for  proof  that  life  is  better  now  than 
before  we  needed  them.  Moreover,  the  price  of  these  eco- 
nomic blessings  has  been  high:  periodic  depressions  (of 
which  the  1930s  slump  was  only  the  most  recent  and  pro- 
bably not  the  severest),  two  world  wars  which  claimed  50 
million  lives  and  consumed  incalculable  quantities  of 
wealth,  and  more  intangibly,  the  continued  decline  in  the 
quality  of  life,  sharply  reflected  in  the  impoverishment  of 
our  art  and  literature. 

The  human  scrap  heap 

Indeed  if  we  are  candid  we  must  admit  that  Western 
technology  —  the  great  power  for  good  or  ill  —  has  been 
startlingly  negative  in  most  of  its  effects.  This  is  true  even 
if  we  limit  our  consideration  to  economic  effects  alone. 
The  other  equally  palpable  effects,  which  may  be  subsum- 
ed under  the  heading  of  what  Herbert  Marcuse  calls  the 
progressive  moronisation  and  brutalisation  of  modern  life, 
have  been  adequately  charted  by  countless  writers,  from 
Vance  Packard  to  Albert  Camus. 

An  English  economist  has  recently  argued  that  further 
economic  growth  in  Britain,  and  by  implication,  in  all  of 
the  highly  developed  countries,  can  only  lead  to  greater 
hardship  for  the  majority  of  the  population  of  these  coun- 
tries. 5  Not  only  are  more  and  more  skills  rendered  obso- 
lete, but  larger  segments  of  the  population  —  not  merely  the 
insane  and  the  delinquent,  but  also  the  stupid  and  the  old 
—  are  becoming  useless.  The  level  of  intelligence  required 
to  get  ahead  in  the  technological  society  increases  as  work 
becomes  more  'intellectual',  and  the  age  at  which  people 


. . .  .before  the  European  voyages  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest,  there  existed  highly 
developed  and  sophisticated  cultures  not 
only  in  Europe  but  also  in  India,  China, 
Japan  and  parts  of  Africa  and  America. 
Even  those  parts  of  the  world  which  had  not 
reached  a  high  level  of  civilisation  were 
stable  economically  and  were  much  less 
aquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  mass 
starvation  than  is  the  20th  century. 


For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
the  superior  power  of  Europe  which  annihil- 
ated the  Indians  of  North  America,  raped 
Africa,  impoverished  India  and  mutilated 
China,  leaving  in  its  wake  in  all  these  areas 
a  catastrophic  decline  in  living  standards, 
and  a  spiritual  trauma  from  which  many  of 
the  victims  have  still  not  emerged. 


6  review 


Chpr.  II: 
(conr.) 


Teaching  and  Learning 


So  far,  in  treating  the  role  of  the  lecture 
system,  we  have  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween several  rather  different  kinds  of  in- 
struction that  all  go  under  the  name  of  lec- 
tures in  this  Faculty.  It  is  now  time  to  no- 
tice these  differences  and  to  consider  wheth- 
er any  of  the  different  kinds  is  by  its  nature 
exempt  from  the  strictures  we  have  made 
on  the  lecture  system. 

One  obvious  distinction  is  that  between 
Ihe  small  "lecture"  involving  a  class  of  20 
or  30  or  fewer  students,  which  can  comtine 
the  functions  of  lecture  and  discussion,  and 
the  larger  formal  lecture,  to  a  class  of  any- 
thing up  to  several  hundred  students  in 
which  there  is  not  usually  any  give-and-take 
between  students  and  lecturer. 

In  this  Faculty,  the  small  lecture  is  the 
normal  pattern  in  most  of  the  language  and 
literature  courses,  either  because  enrolment 
in  any  one  course  of  instruction  is  small 
enough  (as  in  German)  to  require  no  large 
classes,  or  because  where  the  enrolment  is 
large  (as  in  English  and  French)  virtually 
all  the  lecturing  is  as  a  matter  of  policy 
done  by  separate  lecturers  to  sections  of 
from  20  to  30  students. 

In  other  humanities  courses  and  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  natural  sciences  the  normal 
pattern  is  the  large  fairly  formal  lecture,  at 
least  in  all  those  subjects  and  years  in  which 
(he  enroument  is  large.  Where  the  lecturing 
is  to  large  classes  (and  sometimes  when  it 
is  to  small  ones)  the  lectures  are  often  sup- 
plemented by  tutorial  groups  or  by  labora- 
tories, but  the  lectures  themselves  remain 
lairly  formal  affairs. 

Again,  a  distinction  might  be  made  be- 
tween those  courses  in  which  the  student 
spends  about  as  much  time  in  laboratories 
as  in  lectures,  and  tsose  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  instruction  is  in  the  formal  lectures, 
with  only  half  or  a  quarte  as  much  time 
allotted  to  tutorial  groups.  Since  the  relative 
importance  attached  to  lectures  and  other 
forms  o  teaching  can  be  expected  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  relative  time  allotted 
to  them,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  uses 
to  which  lectures  are  put  would  be  different 
in  the  laboratory  and  non-laboratory  sub- 
jects. 


A  Sidney  Smith  lecture  hall.  Macpherson 
noted  that  students  tend  to  see  lectures  as 
the  core  of  instruction  at  university. 

Thus  we  have  to  consider  at  least  three 
kinds  of  lectures:  the  small  lecture  which 
permits  some  give-and-take,  the  large  formal 
lecture  which  is  expected  to  carry  the  main 
weight  of  instruction,  and  the  large  formal 
lecture  which  shares  the  weight  of  instruc- 
tion about  equally  with  laboratories.  There 
are  of  course  many  variations  on  these 
three,  e.g.,  translation  and  exposition  of 
texts  in  language  courses,  which  is  neither 
lecturing  nor  tutorial  nor  discussion  class; 
and  there  are  some  courses,  especially  in 
the  senior  years,  which  are  done  entirely  m 
seminar  form  without  using  lectures  at  all. 


But  these  three  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and 
do  between  them  comprise  a  sufficiently 
large  part  of  the  whole  area  of  instruction 
in  this  Faculty,  to  warrant  our  treating  them 
as  the  most  significant  ypes  of  lectures. 

The  strictures  we  have  made  on  the  lec- 
ture system  are  most  obviously  applicable 
to  the  large  formal  lectures,  and  to  the 
courses  in  which  they  bear  the  main  weight 
of  instruction.  It  is  in  them  that  the  amount 
of  lecturing  during  the  year  is  most  obvious- 
ly apt  to  result  in  lectures  being  put  to  the 
improper  use  of  merely  or  mainly  transmit- 
ting information,  and  to  result  in  the  proper 
uses  of  lectures  being  submerged  beneath 
the  improper  use.  And  it  is  in  them  that  the 
vicious  circle  of  the  lectures  "covering"  the 
course  is  most  likely  to  be  set  going. 

The  small  lectures,  or  small  lecture  sec- 
tions, are  not  so  clearly  open  to  the  same 
objecton.  They  are  capable  of  being  used 
less  to  transmit  information  than  to  com- 
bine some  of  the  desirable  functions  of  lec- 
tures with  the  equally  desirable  functions  of 
the  tutorial  group.  But  there  is  no  assurance 
that  they  will  generally  be  so  used.  They  can 
be  just  as  didactic  as  the  large  lecture.  And 
where  the  curriculum  of  such  a  lecture 
course  contains,  as  it  generally  does,  a  very 
large  amount  of  material,  the  pressure  to 
use  the  lecture  time  to  "cover"  the  course — 
to  make  sure  that  the  student  has  been  told 
as  much  as  possible  about  all  of  the  mate- 
rial there  is  time  to  tell  him  about  —  is  very 
strong. 

So  the  small  lecture  is  subject  to  much 
the  same  pressures  that  turn  large  formal 
lectures  to  undesirable  uses.  Moreover,  in 
courses  in  which  all  or  most  of  a  student's 
instruction  is  by  way  of  small  lectures,  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  student,  if  not 
of  the  professor,  to  regard  the  lectures  as 
the  substance  of  the  course  can  be  as  strong 
as  in  courses  where  the  instruction  is  main- 
ly by  large  lectures.  The  student  in  these 
small  classes  will  of  course  have  reading  and 
essays  to  do,  like  his  fellow  in  large  lecture 
courses,  and  he  may  be  subject  to  a  closer 
and  more  continuous  scrutiny.  But  his 
working  week  will  be  just  as  hectic  as  his 
fellow  student's  in  the  other  kind  of  course, 
if  not  more  so.  The  hours  he  is  expected  to 
spend  in  class  are  just  as  great,  and  the  com- 
pulsion to  attend  his  classes  is  somewhat 
greater.  The  time  he  has  available  to  think 
about,  read  around,  and  respond  critically 
to,  what  he  has  heard  in  the  lectures  is  just 
as  limited.  And  since  he  is  more  likely  to 
think  that  he  has  to  go  to  the  lectures,  he 
will  tend  to  expect,  and  to  get,  more  spoon- 
feeding at  them. 

We  do  not  find,  therefore,  that  the  small 
lecture  courses  are  exempt  from  the  forces 
which  tend  to  undermine  the  large  lecture 
courses. 

Nor  can  we  exempt  the  lecture  courses 
where  the  student  spends  roughly  as  much 
time  in  laboratories  as  in  lectures.  In  these 
courses,  some  teaching  and  learning  does  go 
on  in  the  laboratories,  and  some  of  it  is  es- 
sential for  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  deal 
later  with  the  adequacy  of  laboratory  in- 
struction. Our  concern  here  is  simply  to  in- 
quire whether  in  the  courses  in  which  labo- 
ratory periods  comprise  a  substantial  part 
of  the  instruction,  the  lectures  are,  because 
of  this  exempt  from  the  forces  we  have  seen 
elsewhere  distorting  lectures  from  their 
proper  use.  We  find  that  they  are  not. 

The  main  reason  is  that  in  these  courses 
the  laboratory  hours  are  simply  added  to 
something  like  the  same  number  of  lecture 
sours  that  are  normal  in  the  non-laboratory 

COTheescience  student,  with  10-15  hours  of 
labs  on  top  of  10-15  hours  of  lectures,  has 
less  time  and  incentive  to  treat  his  lectures 
as  something  to  be  thought  about  than  has 
his  fellow  in  non-laboratory  disciplines.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  laboratory 
hours  were  so  designed  as  to  be  the  occa- 
sions on  which  he  could  put  to  the  test  of 
practice  some  of  the  ideas  he  had  got  m  the 
lectures.  But  generally  they  are  not.  There 
s  a  perfectly  understandable  tendency  for 
L  laboratories  to  be  treated  as  a  somewhat 
separate  branch  of  the  science  student  s  edu- 
cation. He  must  have  some  training  in  tech- 
niques of  experiment  and  mampula  ion  of 
material.  He  gets  it  in  the  labs,  but  he  is 
lucky  if  he  gets  much  else  there. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  pressures  which 
divert  lectures  from  their  proper  uses  are 
strong  not  only  in  courses  which  rely  mainly 
on  large  formal  lectures,  but  also  in  those 


that  proceed  by  small  lectures,  and  in  those 
that  divide  instructional  time  between  lec- 
tures and  laboratories. 

We  find  that  the  present  reliance  on  lec- 
tures as  the  core  of  instruction,  in  all  but  a 
very  few  subjects  in  almost  all  years,  is  un- 


Romsey  Cook  ,a  member  of  the  committee, 
shown  delivering  a  lecture. 

desirable  and  stultifying.  And  we  notice  that 
it  is  perpetuated  by  the  Faculty's  habit, 
which  is  the  line  of  least  resistance,  of  at- 
taching importance  to  lecture  courses  by 
listing  them  in  the  Calendar  as  1-hour,  2- 
hour,  3-hour,  etc.  courses.  No  undergrad- 
uate, calculating  as  he  must  be.  can  fail  to 
attach  importance  to  his  various  courses  by 
the  same  criterion.  In  this  way  the  Faculty 
reproduces  in  the  undergraduate  the  dispo- 
sition to  regard  the  lectures  as  the  substance 
of  learning. 

We  believe  that  lectures  should  not  be  re- 
garded by  the  undergraduate  as  the  sole,  or 
main,  or  sufficient,  substance  of  learning;  a 
student  who  is  not  learning  on  his  own  is 
not  learning  much  of  value.  But  we  have 
been  made  aware,  by  the  testimony  of  first- 
class  honour  students  in  upper  years,  that, 
against  their  wishes,  they  came  to  believe, 
soon  after  getting  into  the  swing  of  things 
at  the  University,  that  they  had  to  treat  the 
lectures  as  the  chief  source  of  learning,  and 
that  they  found,  quite  early  on,  that  this 
was  the  only  way  to  beat,  or  live  with,  the 
system  so  as  to  get  the  high  standing  which 
they  were  astute  enough  to  realize  would  be 
the  key  to  their  future,  either  in  employ- 
ment or  by  way  of  graduate  fellowships. 

We  have  also  been  made  aware,  by  the 
testimony  of  other  students,  that  their  ex- 
pectations on  arrival  at  university  from  high 
school  rapidly  deteriorated.  They  had  been 
told  at  school  that  the  university  would  be 
a  new  intellectual  experience,  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  think  independently; 
they  found  within  a  few  months  that  they 
were  required  less  to  think  than  to  amass 
information,  via  lectures  plus  narrowly  pre- 
scribed textbooks,  for  purposes  of  final  ex- 
aminations on  each  numbered  course  of  in- 
struction. 

These  two  kinds  of  testimony  have 
strengthened  our  belief  that  the  rationale  of 
university  education  has  now  been  effective- 
ly nullified  in  a  wide  range  of  courses  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  primarily 
because  of  the  line-of-least-resistance  reli- 
ance on  lectures  to  do  almost  everything. 
We  find,  moreover,  that  not  only  does  the 
reliance  on  lectures  lead  to  their  being  used 
for  the  undesirable  purpose  of  merely  trans- 
mitting information,  but  also  leads  to  such 
a  number  of  lectures  in  a  student's  week  as 
to  minimize  the  chances  of  his  doing  the 
amount  of  reading  and  thinking  he  should 
be  doing. 

It  should  be  clear  from  what  we  have  said 
that  we  are  not  opposed  to  large  lectures  as 
such.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  lecture  to  a 
hundred  or  several  hundred  students  should 
not  perform  any  of  the  proper  functions  of 
lecturing,  which  we  have  listed  as  (i)  to  (v) 
above.  And  where  the  large  lecture  can  per- 
form some  or  all  of  those  functions,  the 
large  lecture  is  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
Faculty's  intellectual  resources  than  is  the 
small  lecture.  What  we  oppose  is  the  reli- 
ance on  courses  of  50-75  hours  of  large  or 
small  lectures  as  the  mainstay  of  instruction 
in  each  subject.  No  matter  how  far  such  lec- 
tures are  supplemented  by  tutorial  groups 
or  laboratories,  they  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
evils  we  have  described.  These  evils  are 
compounded  by  the  relation  between  lec- 
tures and  examinations. 
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Lectures  and  Examinations 

The  normal  pattern  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  is  to  have  a  year-end  examina- 
tion on  the  subject-matter  of  each  of  the 
lecture  courses  the  student  has  taken  that 
year.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  set  ex- 
aminations success  in  which  requires  some- 
thing other  than  repetition  of  the  facts, 
theorems,  theories,  and  interpretations  that 
have  been  dispensed  in  the  lectures.  But 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  set  examina- 
tions success  in  which  requires  nothing 
other  than  that.  For  why  should  a  professor 
who  has  spent  50-75  hours  trying  to  fill  the 
student's  mind  with  such  material  examine 
anything  else  but  his  ability  to  absorb  and 
retrieve  it?  He  must  assume  that  what  he 
was  doing  all  year  was  worthwhile.  What 
more  natural,  then,  that  he  should  examine 
the  student  on  that? 

Thus  the  system  of  year-end  examinations 
specifically  attached  to  each  lecture  course, 
whatever  its  merits,  sets  up  a  strong  and 
unremitting  tendency  to  turn  lectures  into 
exercises  in  presentation  and  accumulation 
of  examinable  material. 

Possible  Remedies 

Given  this  diagnosis  what  can  be  done? 
Two  lines  of  reform  may  be  suggested,  cor- 
responding to  the  two  apparent  sources  of 
the  trouble.  One  source  is  the  use  of  a  stan- 
dard number  of  lectures  (two  or  three  a 
week  throughout  the  year)  to  "cover"  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  material.  The  other  is  the 
standard  practice  of  examining,  by  which 
there  is  each  year  a  final  examination  on 
each  of  the  lecture  courses.  Regardless  of 
what  weight  is  given  to  term  marks,  the 
practice  of  one  year-end  examination  on 
each  lecture  course  reinforces  the  tendency 
of  both  professors  and  students  to  treat  the 
lecture  as  the  core  of  the  year's  work. 

The  directions  of  reform  required  to  cope 
with  these  two  sources  of  the  trouble  are 
clear.  One  is  a  reduction  in  the  standard 
number  of  lectures.  The  other  is  a  change 
in  the  examination  system.  We  deal  with  the 
reduction  of  lectures  in  the  remainder  of 
this  section,  and  with  examinations  in  the 
following  section. 

The  Reduction  of  Lectures 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  so  far 
that  the  number  of  lectures  per  subject  of 
instruction  per  year  should  be  so  reduced 
as  (i)  to  make  it  impossible  for  professors 
or  students  to  use  the  lectures  to  "cover" 
the  course,  and  thus  to  restore  (or  confine) 
lectures  to  their  proper  functions;  (ii)  to  re- 
lease some  of  the  students'  time  for  more 
work  on  their  own;  and  (iii)  to  release  some 
of  the  professors'  time  for  supplementary 
forms  of  instruction  (including  more  tutor- 
ial work,  and  possibly  more  preparation  of 
collateral  material  for  distribution).  We  be- 
lieve that  these  purposes  require  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  standard  number  of  lec- 
tures in  each  course. 

We  recommend: 

(1)  that,  except  for  courses  in  which  all 
the  instruction  is  given  in  lecture-discussion 
classes  (for  which,  see  recommendation  3), 
the  number  of  lectures  in  each  numbered 
course  of  instruction  which  now  gives  three 
lectures  a  week  or  two  lectures  a  week  be 
reduced  to  a  maximum  equivalent  to  one 
lecture  a  week  over  the  whole  year,  and 
that  there  be  a  proportional  reduction  of 
lectures  in  those  courses  now  giving  more 
than  three  lectures  a  week.  Thus,  given  the 
present  undergraduate  teaching  year  of  27 
weeks,  the  present  two-  and  three-hour  lec- 
ture courses  would  be  confined  to  a  total 
of  27  lectures  during  the  year; 

(2)  that  in  each  course  which  is  thus  re- 
duced from  three  or  two  lectures  to  one  lec- 
ture a  week,  there  should  as  a  general  rule 
be  one  tutorial  group  a  week; 

(3)  that  for  courses  in  which  all  the  in- 
struction is  given  in  small  lecture-discussion 
classes,  which  we  define  as  classes  (o)  of 
not  more  than  thirty  students,  and  (b)  re- 
quiring regular  preparation  and  participa- 
tion by  the  students,  the  maximum  number 
of  class  hours  should  be  two  a  week. 

The  effect  of  these  three  recommenda- 
tions together  is  to  reduce  the  classroom 
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hours  (apart  from  laboratories)  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  a  week  in  any  course.  We  are 
recommending  in  the  next  chapter  that  both 
for  generalist  and  for  specialist  students  the 
normal  number  of  courses  taken  each  year 
should  be  five.  Our  intention  is  thus  to  re- 
duce class  room  hours  (apart  from  labora- 
tories) as  a  general  rule  to  a  maximum  of 
ten  hours  a  week  for  any  student. 

We  recognize  that  some  departments  pre- 
fer, or  may  prefer,  to  sub-divide  the  instruc- 
tion they  offer  their  students  in  such  a  way 
that  the  normal  amount  of  work  is  listed 
not  as  five  numbered  courses  but  as  more 
than  five,  some  of  which  are  slighter  than 
others.  In  such  cases  the  application  of  rec- 
ommendations (1)  to  (3)  might  not  effect 
any  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
classroom  hours,  since  several  of  the  courses 
comprising  the  year's  instruction  of  a  stu- 
dent might  already  be  listed  as  one-hour 
courses  and/or  two-hour  lecture-discussion 
classes. 

It  is  evident  also  that  one  of  the  purposes 
which  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  lec- 
ture hours  is  intended  to  serve  would  not 


be  served  if  the  number  of  other  kinds  of 
classes  were  markedly  increased.  If  the  stu- 
dents are  to  have  enough  time  to  read,  think, 
and  write,  their  total  class  hours  of  all 
kinds,  not  merely  their  lecture  hours,  should 
be  reduced. 

One  further  recommendation  is  needed  to 
cover  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs.  We  recommend: 

(4)  that  as  a  general  rule  no  undergrad- 
uate should  have  more  than  ten  classroom 
hours  a  week  (apart  from  laboratories),  of 
which  no  more  than  five  should  be  lectures. 
The  onus  would  be  on  any  department  to 
show  why  any  exception  to  this  rule  should 
be  permitted. 

Along  with  these  changes  would  have  to 
go  the  abandonment  of  the  present  system 
of  indicating  in  the  Calendar  the  relative 
weight  of  different  courses  of  instruction 
by  listing  the  number  of  hours  of  lectures 
per  week.  The  number  of  hours  of  lectures 
would  become  irrelevant  to  the  weight  of 
the  work,  as  it  should  be. 

We  recognize  that  the  mere  reduction  of 
lecture  hours  will  not  by  itself  have  the  de- 
sired double  effect  of  converting  lectures  to 
their  proper  uses  and  enabling  and  requir- 
ing the  student  to  think  more  on  his  own. 
We  assert  only  that  reduction  of  lecture 
hours  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  those  desired 
effects.  Along  with  it  would  have  to  be  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers,  and 
of  the  departments,  to  rethink  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  their  lectures,  to  see  them 
no  longer  as  the  means  of  "covering"  mate- 
rial but  as  the  means  of  showing  the  student 
how  to  analyse,  how  to  judge  relevance,  how 
to  tackle  problems,  and  in  some  cases  giving 
him  new  perspectives  (or  indeed  perspec- 
tives of  any  kind).  Without  this  rethinking, 
the  reduction  of  lecture  hours  would  be  of 
little  use:  it  could  leave  the  lecturer  doing 
the  same  as  before  but  for  only  half  as  long; 
and  the  student,  who  would  still  be  expected 
by  such  an  unregeneraee  lecturer  to  cover 
a  pre-set  course,  would  be  left  to  cover  the 
other  half  probably  less  efficiently  and  at  a 
greater  expense  of  time  than  if  he  were  get- 
ting it  from  the  lecturer,  and  would  thus 
have  no  more  incentive  or  time  to  think 
about  the  material. 


Distribution  of  Lecture  Notes 

We  may  mention  finally  one  feature  of 
the  present  system  of  lecture  courses  which 
results  from  lectures  being  put  to  their  un- 
desirable use  and  which  reinforces  the  ten- 
dency to  put  them  to  that  use.  That  is  the 
habit  of  students,  at  least  in  the  large  fairly 
formal  lectures,  of  trying  to  make  a  full  set 
of  lecture  notes,  the  nearer  to  verbatim  the 
better.  Only  the  extraordinary  student  can 
do  this  successfully  and  still  get  the  impact 
of  the  lecture:  but  it  is  generally  the  ordi- 
nary student  who  does  it.  If  he  is  not  too 
busy  writing  to  hear  it  all,  he  is  at  least  too 
busy  writing  to  let  his  mind  play  on  it  as  he 
hears  it.  The  student  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  making  notes.  He  does  it  because  it  pays 
off  at  examination  time,  and  it  pays  off  then 
because  or  in  so  far  as  the  lectures  are  the 
main  and  sufficient  conveyance  of  examin- 
able material.  Yet  it  is  inefficient.  If  convey- 
ance of  examinable  material  is  to  be  the 
main  use  of  lectures  it  might  well  be  more 
efficient  to  provide  the  material  in  mimeo- 
graphed form. 


The  distribution  of  mimeographed  lecture 
notes  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  propo- 
sals made  to  us  in  student  submissions.  But 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  at  all  a  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  In  the  first 
place  it  attempts  to  deal  with  the  wrong 
problem:  it  attempts  to  make  the  lecture's 
conveyance  of  information  more  efficient.  It 
might  do  so.  But  this  is  not  what  lectures 
should  be  used  for.  A  general  practice  of 
distributing  lecture  notes  would  tend  to  con- 
firm the  undesirable  use  of  lectures.  Distri- 
buted lecture  notes  of  any  fullness  (which  is 
what  has  frequently  been  requested)  can 
scarcely  serve  the  proper  purposes  of  the 
lecture,  but  could  inhibit  good  lecturing.  In 
the  second  place,  the  distribution  of  lecture 
notes  would  negate  the  one  value  that  note- 
taking  during  a  lecture  can  have,  namely  the 
exercise  of  the  student's  judgment  in  cap- 
turing what  is  essential. 

So,  while  we  recognize  the  serious  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  present  widespread  habit  of 
making  the  fullest  possible  notes  during  the 
lecture,  we  do  not  recommend  the  distribu- 
tion of  mimeographed  notes  as  a  remedy. 
The  disease  is  the  use  to  which  lectures  are 
put  by  the  lecturers,  by  the  departments,  by 
the  Faculty,  and  therefore  by  the  students; 
this  disease  could  not  be  cured  but  could 
be  made  worse  by  the  remedy  proposed. 

This  is  not  to  object  to  more  use  being 
made  of  mimeographed  material  as  an  aid 
to  some  lectures.  One  can  readily  think  of 
lectures  the  impact  of  which  would  be  in- 
creased if  a  page  or  so  of  diagrams,  tabula- 
tions, syllogisms,  propositions,  tentative  for- 
mulations, or  other  appropriate  brief  mate- 
rial were  in  the  student's  hands  during  the 
lecture,  saving  the  time  of  the  student  in 
taking  them  down.  The  distribution  of  this 
sort  of  material  would  we  hope  be  encour- 
aged by  the  reduction  in  the  permitted  lec- 
ture hours. 

3.  The  examination  system 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  any 
change  in  the  system  of  examinations  in  the 
Faculty  should  be  recommended.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  the  system  of  year-end 
examinations  specifically  attached  to  each 
lecture  course  sets  up  or  confirms  the  ten- 
dency to  use  lectures  to  pour  into  the  stu- 
dent all  he  needs  to  know  to  cover  the 


Macpherson  prefers  small  lecture-discussion  classes  to  the  large  formal  lecture. 


course:  lectures  become  exercises  in  the  pre- 
sentation and  accumulation  of  examinable 
material.  Other  criticisms  of  the  examina- 
tion system  can  be  made,  and  have  been  put 
to  us  in  many  submissions. 

There  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  some  ef- 
forts in  recent  years  to  reduce  the  total  num- 
ber of  final  examinations  in  the  Faculty,  the 
final  examinations  still  use  up  3  weeks  of 
every  academic  year.  This  seems  rather  dis- 
proportionate in  relation  to  the  27  teaching 
weeks  and  2  to  3  study  weeks  (plus  2  weeks 
vacation  at  Christmas)  especially  as  it  is  in 
addition  to  any  term  tests  and  examinations 
there  may  be,  which  come  out  of  the  teach- 
ing time. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  the  present 
quantity  of  formal  examinations  is  unneces- 
sary to  assess  a  student's  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject and  his  analytical  or  critical  ability  in 
relation  to  it,  and  that  the  examiner's  abil- 
ity to  make  the  assessment  is  dulled  by  the 
quantity  of  examination  scripts  he  now  has 
to  read. 

The  relation  between  term  marks  (where 
they  exist  at  all)  and  final  examination 
marks,  which  is  absolutely  prescribed  in 
some  subjects  and  courses,  and  apparently 
random  and  often  not  clearly  understood  by 
the  students  in  others,  is  also  open  to  criti- 
cism. So  is  the  frequent  uncertainty  about 
how  term  marks  are  composed.  So  is  the 
provision  that  no  matter  what  the  weight  of 
the  term  mark,  the  student  must  pass  the 
final  examination  or  fail  his  subject,  and  in 
some  cases  his  whole  year:  this  is  said  to 
impose  an  undue  nervous  strain  on  the  stu- 
dent, to  distort  the  desirable  rhythm  of  the 
whole  year's  work,  and  to  give  the  student 
an  undue  preoccupation  with  what  is  as- 
sumed to  be  likely  examination  material. 

These  criticisms  are  of  uneven  impor- 
tance. Some  could  be  met  by  relatively  sim- 
ple changes  in  the  rules  and  practices  about 
term  and  final  examination  marks.  The  more 
serious  ones  could  not.  We  shall  take  first 
the  criticisms  that  seem  to  us  the  more  se- 
rious. Thus  we  shall  look  first  at  the  exami- 
nation system  in  relation  to  the  question 
which  is  our  main  concern,  namely,  how  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning. 

So  considered,  the  question  of  examina- 
tions becomes  the  question  whether  any 
change  from  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tions could  assist,  or  remove  obstacles  to, 
the  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning. 

We  start  from  the  assumption  that  some 
kind  of  examination  is  necessary  so  long  as 
society  expects  the  university  to  certify 
some  measure  of  intellectual  competence. 
We  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 
examinations  are,  from  an  educative  point 
of  view,  merely  a  necessary  evil  or  whether 
some  kinds  of  examination  may  have  a  posi- 
tive educational  value,  in,  for  instance,  in- 
viting and  requiring  the  student  to  pull  to- 
gether and  think  through  a  whole  year's 
work.  For  we  think  it  would  be  Utopian  to 
recommend  for  or  against  examinations  as 
such,  or  some  particular  kinds  of  examina- 
tions', on  the  ground  of  their  positive  or  neg- 
ative' potential  educative  value.  A  recom- 
mendation against  all  examinations  would, 
on  our  assumption,  be  meaningless.  A  rec- 
ommendation in  favour  of  a  particular  kind 
of  examination  on  the  ground  of  its  positive 
educative  value  would  be  Utopian,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ensure  that  only  that 
kind  of  examination  should  be  set. 

We  set  aside,  then,  the  possibility  of  doing 
without  any  examinations.  We  set  aside  also 
the  positive  educative  value  that  some  kind 
of  examinations  might  have;  not  that  we 
deny  it  but  we  think  less  useful  results  are 
likely  from  seeking  to  make  examinations 
into  positive  agencies  of  good  than  from 
seeking  to  reduce  their  evil  —  a  difficult 
enough  task  in  itself. 

The  main  evil  we  have  found  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  examinations  is,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  that  it  reinforces  the  tendency  to 
make  lectures  into  what  they  shoud  not  pri- 
marily be,  a  means  of  transmitting  to  stu- 
dents most  of  what  they  are  expected  to 
know,  so  that  they  come  to  treat  lectures 
as  the  substance  of  learning,  and  lecture- 
notes  as  the  passport  to  success. 

It  is  easier  to  say  that  this  should  be 
changed  than  to  say  how  it  can  be  changed^ 
The  ways  we  have  considered  all  seem  to 
be  impractical  or  unreliable  when  they  are 
considered  as  remedies  applicable ;  right 
across  the  board  -  for  all  years  and  all 
kinds  of  courses. 


Student  studying  for  his  exams.  Macpherson's  report  criticizes 
wtiot  he  considers  too  much  dependence  on  examinations. 


The  simplest  way  would  be  to  ensure  that 
every  final  examination  be  so  set  that  it 
could  not  be  passed  merely  by  regurgitation 
of  lecture  material.  This  will  be  done  to 
some  extent  merely  by  the  reduction  of  the 
lecture  hours:  since  the  professor  as  a  rule 
believes  that  his  subject  is  important  and 
that  all  his  students  should  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  it,  he  would,  with  fewer 
lectures,  be  bound  to  examine  on  something 
beyond  the  lecture  material.  Yet  it  would 
still  be  possible  for  the  examination  merely 
to  ask  for  the  recall  of  lecture  material  plus 
prescribed  material  committed  to  memory 
from  other  sources.  And  this  would  not  be 
any  improvement  over  what  is  complained 
of  now.  What  would  be  needed  would  be  to 
ensure  that  every  examination  should  re- 
quire thought,  rather  than  or  as  well  as  re- 
call of  information.  Some  examinations  now 
do  this,  but  there  has  been  enough  evidence 
in  the  written  and  oral  submissions  to  con- 
vince us  that  many  do  not.  No  faculty  stipu- 
lation that  every  examination  do  this  can  be 
expected  to  prevail  on  those  examiners  who 
don't  do  it  now. 

Another  way  would  be  to  dissociate  final 
examinations  from  the  numbered  courses  of 
instruction  to  which  they  are  now  attached. 
This  could  be  done  by  replacing  them  with 
comprehensive  examinations,  one  or  two  of 
such  being  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
ability  to  relate  and  to  think  about  his  whole 
year's  work.  There  are  formidable  difficul- 
ties about  introducing  such  a  scheme  as  a 
general  pattern. 

An  obvious  difficulty  is  that  comprehen- 
sive examinations  are  scarcely  applicable  to 
such  a  year's  work  as  is  now  done  in  the 
General  Courses  and  in  such  Honour 
Courses  as  Social  and  Philisophical  Studies. 

A  second  difficulty  is  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience some  departments  have  already  had 
with  comprehensive  examinations  as  a  sup- 
plement to  ordinary  ones  in  fourth  year. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
students,  naturally  enough,  approach  them 
like  other  examinations:  they  want  to  know 
what  they  are  "responsible  for."  This  is  a 
reasonable  demand,  and  the  clearest  way  of 
answering  it  is  to  say  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  one  question  on  each  of  the,  say, 
four  courses  they  have  taken  in  their  major 
department  that  year.  Such  an  examination, 
no  matter  how  many  optional  questions  it 
contains,  is  scarcely  a  comprehensive  one  in 
the  sense  of  testing  ability  to  relate  and 
think  about  a  whole  year's  work. 

The  difficulty,  then,  is  that  students  who 
are  used  to  final  examinations  in  each  of 
their  courses  cannot  respond  to  a  truly  com- 
prehensive examination,  with  the  result  that 
truly  comprehensive  examinations  will  not 
be  set  This  difficulty  might  be  overcome 
if  students  were  not  allowed  to  get  used  to 
annual  examinations  in  each  of  their 
courses,  but  we  see  no  practical  way  of 
avoiding  them  in  the  first  year  at  least.  The 
difficulty  might  also  be  overcome  if  in  the 
later  years  students  had  no  final  examina- 
tions in  single  courses,  but  only  one  or  two 
examinations  each  testing  them  on  several 
of  their  courses.  But  even  in  this  case  it  is 
probable  that  not  all  such  examinations 
would  be  truly  comprehensive.  We  are  thus 
thrown  back  on  the  question  whether  any 


system  of  "comprehensives"  would  serve 
our  purpose  of  dissociating  final  examina- 
tions from  the  numbered  courses  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  they  are  now  attached. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  purpose  could 
be  served,  even  though  the  more  positive 
value  of  a  truly  comprehensive  examination 
might  have  to  be  foregone.  If  the  four  or 
more  final  examinations  a  student  now 
writes  each  year  in  his  main  subject  or  sub- 
jects were  replaced  by  two  examinations  — 
we  are  thinking  here  of  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years,  and  primarily  of  students 
whose  main  work  (as  now  in  Honour 
Courses)  is  in  one  or  two  subjects  —  the  ef- 
fect might  me/ely  be  to  produce  combined 
rather  than  truly  comprehensive  examina- 
tions. Instead  of  four  3-hour  examinations 
there  would  be  two.  The  sort  of  questions 
asked  might  be  much  the  same  as  now.  The 
net  effect  would  then  simply  be  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  examining  to  one-half  the 
present  amount.  Even  this  would  go  some 
way  to  dissociating  the  examinations  from 
the  lecture  courses,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  conscientious  examiner  to  be  satis- 
fied to  set  questions  that  required  only  the 
reproduction  of  what  would  have  to  be  very 
small  amounts  of  his  lecture  material.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  sort  of  questions  asked 
would  also  be  different,  i.e.  that  each  ques- 
tion would  be  more  comprehensive. 

One  may  also  find  two  positive  merits 
in  such  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  final 
examinations.  First,  by  reducing  tie  length 
of  the  final  examination  period  it  would, 
within  the  same  length  of  the  academic 
year,  give  more  time  for  learning.  Second, 
by  reducing  the  pressure  on  examiners  it 
would  permit  them  to  assess  the  quality  of 
the  candidates'  performance  better  than 
they  now  can  do.  An  examiner  who  has  to 
read  and  appraise  150  3-hour  examination 
scripts  within  a  week  or  so — which  in  our 
experience  is  not  uncommon — cannot  exer- 
cise the  careful  judgment  he  knows  is  the 
candidate's  due.  The  combination  of  ten- 
sion and  boredom,  unavoidable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  frustrating  to  the  examiner 
and  may  well  be  unjust  to  the  candidates. 

The  argument  so  far  leads  us  to  the 
conclusions:  (a)  that  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  examining  is  possible  without 
harmful  effects,  and  is  positively  desirable 
on  grounds  of  its  contribution  to  teaching 
and  learning  and  to  a  more  careful  assess- 
ment of  students'  attainments;  and  (*) 
that  these  advantages  are  unlikely  to  be 
secured,  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  move  from  the  present  system  to 
a  system  of  nothing  but  comprehensive  or 
combined  examinations,  since  these  would 
not  be  possible  in  some  years  and  some 
courses.  And  we  can  see  no  other  change 
that  could  be  proposed  in  the  pattern  of 
final  examinations  in  all  years  and  all 
courses  that  would  be  both  practicable 
and  beneficial. 

Accordingly,  while  we  shall  suggest  that 
departments  be  asked  to  move  towards 
comprehensive  or  combined  examinations, 
especially  in  the  later  years  of  specialized 
degree  courses,  we  have  considered  ano- 
ther possible  way  of  achieving  the  desired 
objectives.  This  is  the  institution  of  one 
or  more  examination-free  years. 

THE  VARSITY,  Fridoy,  October  27,  1967 


The  possibility  of  having  one  year  with- 
out any  final  examinations  has  often  been 
canvassed.  It  was  one  of  the  possibilities 
considered  by  a  special  sub-committee  of 
the  Faculty  Council's  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Studies  in  the  1963-64  session,  a 
part  of  whose  terms    of  reference  was  to 
consider  ways  of  "reducing  the  amount  of 
time  now  used  by    the  annual  examina- 
tions." That    committee  asked  the  chair- 
men of  all  the  departments  for  their  pro- 
posals for  "drastic  reduction  of  the  exami- 
nation time."  The  replies  from  the  chair- 
men shower  widespread  willingness  to  re- 
duce the  mount  of  examination,  but  a  con- 
siderable   difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
it  should  be  done.  The  proposals  ranged 
from  reducing  third  year    finals  in  every 
Honour  course  to  two  comprehensive  pa- 
pers (which  was,  perhaps  unfortunately, 
the  only  specific  proposal  the  committee 
put  to  them),  through  relying  on  compre- 
hensives  in  third  and  fourth  5'ears,  relying 
on  1-hour  examinations  in  January  and  May 
in  all  subjects  in  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years,  to  abolishing  all  final  examinations 
and  relying  on  term  work,  including  tests, 
in  all  or  some  years,  or  in  all  but  a  few 
central  courses. 

No  great  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  exa- 
mining resulted  from  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee, perhaps  because  its  initial  inquiry  to 
the  departments  was  too  modest,  yet  the 
willingness  of  most  departments  to  break 
away  from  the  standard  system  in  some  way 
was  quite  striking.  We  observe  also  that, 
since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  significant 
move  by  departments  to  request  permission 
to  do  without  final  examination  in  certain 
numbered  courses  of  instruction  (mostly  in 
fourth  year),  and  that  these  requests  have 
been  almost  uniformly  granted  by  the  Facul- 
ty Council. 

We  are  encouraged,  by  these  evidences  of 
desire  for  change,  to  recommend  now  that 
there  be  one  examination-free  }'ear,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  examining  in  the  other  years.  The 
problem  is  which  year  should  be  examina- 
tion-free. There  are  obvious  difficulties 
about  each  one. 

Given  the  inherent  imperfection  of  any 
practicable  set  of  admission  requirements  in 
distinguishing  between  those  who  can  and 
those  who  cannot  handle  university  work, 
the  abolition  of  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  Erst  year  would  mean  keeping  incompe- 
tent or  idle  students  at  the  university  for  the 
whole  of  the  second  year,  with  a  consequent 
waste  of  resources  that  could  scarcely  be 
justified.  We  grant  that  not  all  of  those  who 
fail  first  year  do  so  because  of  incompetence 
or  idleness.  First  year  being  a  year  of  ad- 
justment from  high  school,  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  some  late  adjusters  who 
would  make  good  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year  if  given  a  two-year  run.  We  do  not  know 
any  way  of  estimating  what  proportion  they 
are  of  those  who  now  fail  first  year,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  the  gain  in  saving  them  is 
likely  to  be  enough  to  offset  the  loss  in  car- 
rying through  two  years  those  who  should 
not  be  here.  We  therefore  cannot  recom- 
mend doing  away  with  examinations  in  first 
year. 

For  a  different  reason,  third  year  exami- 
nations seem  indispensable.  In  a  three-year 
degree  course  they  are  essential,  on  our  ini- 
tial assumption  that  the  university  must  be 
able  to  certify  the  student's  attainment.  And 
for  the  significant  number  of  students  in 
four-year  degree  courses  who  go  on  to  post- 
graduate work,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  satis- 
factory alternative  to  third  year  marks  as  a 
basis  for  recommending  them  for  admission 
to  graduate  schools. 

Fourth  year  examinations  are  more  dis- 
pensable than  first  or  third.  We  see  no  need 
for  formal  examination  in  every  fourth  year 
course  especially  as,  under  the  arrangement 
we  propose  in  the  next  chapter,  the  fourth 
year  would  be  an  "honour"  year.  However, 
we  think  it  desirable  that  there  be  some  way 
in  which  the  fourth  year  student  can  register 
his  achievement.  This  might  be  done  in  some 
degree  courses  by  the  writing  of  a  senior 
thesis.  Or  it  might  be  done  by  a  single  com- 
prehensive examination. 

This  leaves  second  year.  We  think  there  is 
on  balance  an  advantage  to  be  had  from 
abolishing  examinations  at  the  end  of  second 
year.  It  would  probably  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  could  do  to  get  away  from  the  re- 
gurgitation effect.  The  work  of  two  whole 
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years  could  not  as  readily  be  examine-!  in 
that  way:  it  would  have  to  be  thought  about 
as  a  whole,  and  would  lend  itself  better  than 
any  one  year's  work  to  the  technique  of  the 
comprehensive  examination.  Against  it  there 
is  the  danger  that  those  who  now  fail  to  cope 
with  second  year  work  would,  wastefully,  be 
carried  through  to  the  end  of  third  year.  Bui 
the  number  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
number  of  those  who  fail  first  year,  and  the 
gains  in  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning 
could  be  expected  to  outweigh  such  waste 


(and  might  even  reduce  it).  An  important 
incidental  gain,  in  our  view,  would  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  rhythm  of  the  two  years 
work:  vacations  (or  one  summer  vacation  at 
least)  might  come  to  be  used  as  a  time  for 
reading  and  thought  rather  than,  as  they  now 
generally  are,  a  complete  hiatus  between  two 
segments  of  academic  work. 

Before  setting  out  our  recommendations 
for  a  scheme  of  final  examinations  over  the 
whole  three  or  four  years  of  a  student's  aca- 
demic career  we  must  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  relying  ,in  some  or  all  years,  more 
or  less  heavily  on  marks  assigned  for  work- 
ing during  the  term. 

To  take  the  extreme  case  first,  would  it  be 
feasible  or  desirable  to  rely  entirely  upon 
term  marks?  We  think  that  this  could  not  be 
made  a  general  rule  without  net  disadvan- 
tage. It  has  proven  satisfactory  in  small 
classes  in  upper  years.  But  in  large  classes  it 
would  generally  mean  dependence  either  on 
essays  or  reports,  which  can  be  copied,  or  on 
several  term  examinations.  The  latter  device 
has  no  greater  merit  than  one  final  examina- 
tion and  has  clear  disadvantages:  it  segments 
the  student's  learning,  and  such  term  exam- 
inations are  held  in  the  inadequate  surround- 
ings of  a  lecture  room.  A  third  possibility  is 
that,  with  an  increase  such  as  we  have  re- 
commended in  the  proportion  of  teaching 
time  spent  in  tutorial  groups,  performance 
in  the  tutorials  could  be  made  the  basis  of 
all  or  most  of  the  term-mark.  But  this  would 
have  two  significant  disadvantages.  It  would 
inhibit  the  tutor-student  relation.  And  it 
would  unjustifiably  penalize  .he  student  who 
preferred  to  work  and  was  capable  of  work- 
ing independently,  by  forcing  him  to  con- 
form to  a  set  tutorial  scheme.  We  conclude 
therefore  that  no  wholesale  replacement  of 
formal  examinations  by  term  marks  can  be 
recommended. 

Short  of  this,  should  the  present  chaos  of 
term  and  examination  marks  be  reduced  to 
some  order?  We  do  not  see  any  abstract 
merit  in  imposing  the  same  ratio  of  term  and 
examination  marks  in  every  course  through- 


out the  Faculty.  But  it  has  been  urged  on  us 
that  there  should  at  least  be  a  minimum 
ratio  of  term  to  examination  marks,  say, 
50:5.,  to  reduce  cramming  for  the  final  exam- 
ination and  to  reduce  the  roulette  effect  of 
the  final.  We  see  some  merit  in  this.  But  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  recommend  it  only  on 
those  grounds,  for  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  penalizing  the  independent  student.  For 
the  same  reason  we  should  oppose  any  re- 
quirement of  a  passing  mark  on  the  term 
work  (except  in  second  year,  as  stated  be- 
low). 

However,  we  think  that  some  such  mini- 
mum weight  to  term  marks  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  our  proposals  for  an  exam- 
ination-free year  and  for  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  formal  final  examining.  Our  re- 
commendations about  term  marks  are  there- 
fore made  only  as  a  part  of  our  general  re- 
commendations about  the  reform  of  the  final 
examination  system. 

We  recommend  the  following  scheme.  In 
first  year,  a  final  examination  should  be  held 
as  now  in  each  course  or  subject  the  student 
is  taking,  with  the  proviso  that  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  whole  year's  mark  in  each 
course  or  subject  be  the  term  mark.  Candi- 
dates should  be  required  to  pass  on  the  ag- 
gregate of  term  and  final  examination  marks 
but  not  on  either  or  both. 

In  the  second  year,  there  should  be  no 
final  examinations  of  any  kind,  except  that 
students  whose  term  mark  in  any  subject 
was  not  adequate  (say  60  per  cent)  should 
have  to  pass  a  formal  examination  in  it  (to 
be  written  in  August  or  September)  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  third  year.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  ensure  that  students 
don't  wait  till  near  the  end  of  third  year  to 
do  any  work.  But  since  there  would  be  no 
point  in  having  a  second  year  free  of  formal 
final  examinations  if  these  were  merely  to  be 
replaced  by  final  term  tests,  we  strongly  re- 
commend that  the  second  year  term  mark 
be  based  on  as  few  tests  and  as  much  other 
evidence  (essays,  reports,  and  oral  defence 
of  them)  as  possible. 

In  ihird  year,  all  students  should  be  exam- 
ined on  their  grasp  of  their  subjects  attained 
during  their  second  and  third  years.  While 
we  recommend  strongly  that  departments 
and  those  responsible  for  administering  de- 
gree courses  try  to  use  only  a  few  compre- 
hensive or  combined  examinations,  we  would 
leave  it  up  to  each  of  them  to  decide  how  to 
examine  at  this  point,  with  the  provisos  that 
no  department  may  require  more  examina- 
tions than  it  now  requires  at  the  end  of  third 
year,  and  that  no  student  be  required  to 
write  more  examinations  than  he  now  writes 
at  the  end  of  third  year.  Where  comprehen- 
sive or  combined  examinations  are  used,  the 
term  marks  (of  second  and  third  years) 
should  be  given  some  weight,  and  before 
such  new  kinds  of  examination  are  intro- 
duced the  students  should  be  acquainted 
with  their  nature. 

In  fourth  year,  which  will  become,  if  our  re- 
commendations in  the  following  chapter  are 
accepted,  a  year  suited  to  more  independent 
work  and  more  optional  studies,  we  should 
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like  to  see  continued  the  already  existing 
tendency  to  move  away  from  formal  final 
examinations  in  each  numbered  course  of 
instruction.  These  might  be  replaced  in  some 
cases  by  comprehensive  examinations,  and 
in  others  by  a  senior  thesis. 
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are  no  longer  able  to  adapt  to  the  accelerating  pace  of 
change  becomes  lower.  And  so,  as  technology  advances  the 
human  scrap  heap  becomes  larger. 

In  addition,  there  are  external  diseconomies  which 
stem  from  technologically  based  growth  -  the  increasing 
pollution  of  air  and  water,  rising  levels  of  noise,  the  grow- 
ing sameness  of  urban  architecture  (so  that  all  cities  grow 
more  similar  as  large  numbers  of  people  have  for  the  first 
time  the  means  to  visit  them),  and  the  rising  costs  of  ser- 
vicing technology  —  costs  borne  mainly  by  the  public 
through  their  governments. 

The  sense  of  degradation  and  anomie  produced  by  mo- 
dern urban  life  has  meant  a  staggering  increase  in  destruc- 
tive behaviour  among  the  lower  classes,  and  in  the  demand 
tor  psychiatrists  among  the  middle  classes.  The  social  cost 
ot  the  automobile,  the  most  highly  prized  fetish  of  urban 
industrial  man  has  been  for  the  most  part  unmeasurable 
but  it  is  known  that  the  sum  spent  on  automobile  repairs' 
in  New  York  City  not  long  ago  exceeded  the  entire  budget 
of  the  whole  state  of  New  York  for  the    same  year. « 

In  many  ways  we  have  become  poorer.  The  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world  can  only  support  one  professional  opera 
company  which  is  continually  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Compare  this  record  with  that  of  the  'undeveloped'  city  of 
Salzburg  in  the  18th  century,  which  maintained  not  only 
an  opera  company,  but  also  a  music  academy,  30  fine 
churches,  all  with  excellent  choirs  and  choirmasters,  and 
a  large  number  of  composers,  some  of  them  great. 

Even  if  we  allow  the  proposition  that  Europe  and 
North  America  are  better  places  to  live  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  we  cannot  gainsay  that  most  of  the  third  world 
has  become  a  worse  place.  It  is  our  own  technological 
advancement  which  contributes  principally  to  the  impo- 
verishment of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  raw  materials 
necessary  to  the  functioning  of  a  highly  complex  technology 
come  mainly  from  the  underfed  nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  More  and  more  of  these  raw  materials  are 
required  to  keep  the  West's  technological  apparatus  func- 
tioning, and  it  is  the  poor  countries  which  are  compelled 
to  supply  an  increasing  proportion  of  them  as  the  West's 
resources  become  depleted. 

Global  starvation  to  come 

For  the  poor  countries,  in  many  cases  this  means  over- 
rapid  and  unbalanced  industrialization  and  urbanization 
combined  with  the  impoverishment  of  the  nation's  agri- 
culture. India  is  only  the  most  glaring  example  of  what  is 
a  global  phenomenon. 

From  1938  when  accurate  figures  first  began  to  be 
kept,  until  1961  world  food  production  remained  virtually 
static,  while  population  continued  to  rise.  Since  1961  food 
productivity  has  actually  declined.  In  1965/66  there  was 
an  overall  decline  of  2%  in  food  production  in  Africa,  La- 
tin America  and  the  Far  East.  This  represents  a  per  capita 
decline  of  4.5%  7  Global  starvation  has  been  predicted  by 
1980. 

The  mainspring  of  the  exploitation  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  has  been  the  drive  for  new  markets  occa 
sioned  by  the  production  of  more  manufactured  goods  than 
could  be  consumed  at  home,  and  the  search  for  new  areas 
in  which  to  invest  the  surplus  capital  generated  by  the 
same  overproduction.  The  prodigious  growth  of  American 
corporations  in  foreign  countries  over  the  past  twenty 
years  can  be  explained  in  these  terms.  That  the  global  ex- 
pansion of  American  corporations  was  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  the  poorer  countries  is  suggested  by  the  figures 
for  the  inflow  of  profit  compared  with  the  outflow  of  in- 
vestment. Between  1950-1963  net  profit  exceeded  invest- 
ment by  70%  —  $29.4  billion  to  J17.4  billion.8 

Communist  and  Capitalist  alike 

The  root  of  the  problem  of  exploitation  does  not  lie  in 
the  capitalist  system  as  such  but  in  the  uncritical  allegiance 
to  the  idea  of  economic  growth  and  technological  develop- 
ment shared  by  capitalist  and  communist  countries  alike. 
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by  in  it  gentles 

The  reason  that  communist  countries,  and  in  particular  the 
Soviet  Union,  do  not  now  pose  much  threat  to  the  third 
world  is  that  they  have  so  far  been  conspicuously  unsuc- 
cessful m  satisfying  the  material  needs  of  their  own  people 
Russian  agriculture  is  still  stagnant,  and  the  problem 
ot  the  scarcity  of  consumer  goods  is  nowhere  near  a  solu- 
tion. The  taunt  of  Milovan  Djilas  that  'Communism  cannot 
deliver  the  goods'  will  likely  hold  true  for  some  time  to 
come.  When  the  communist  economies  succeed  in  generat- 
ing more  goods  than  their  own  populations  can  consume 
as  well  as  a  surplus  of  capital  in  search  of  profitable  areas' 
tor  investment,  then  we  may  have  reason  to  fear  imperialist 
activity  from  them  as  well. 

The  poor  countries  will  not  have  any  chance  of  raising 
their  standards  of  living  and  channelling  wealth  into  the 
development  of  food  production  until  the  overdeveloped 
countries  end  their  economic  exploitation.  It  is  more  li- 
kely that  an  end  to  exploitation  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  poor  countries  themselves  rather  than  by  any  volun- 
tary action  on  the  part  of  the  rich. 

However,  a  lasting  solution  to  the  problem  will  not 
be  found  until  the  overdeveloped  countries  curtail  their 
technologically  induced  economic  growth.  This  growth  is 
at  present  artificially  stimulated  in  a  number  of  ways. 

First,  there  is  the  practice  of  allowing  expenditures  by 
corporations  on  advertising  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
In  this  way  governments  are  deprived  of  great  sums  of 
potential  tax  revenue,  and  production  is  kept  unnaturally 
high.  Second,  there  is  the  practice  (more  notable  in  the 
U.S.  than  in  other  countries)  of  allowing  generous  depre- 
ciation and  depletion  allowances  to  industry  as  a  spur  to 
technological  innovation.  Again  the  national  treasury  is 
deprived  in  the  unnecessary  cause  of  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

Finally,  the  failure  to  tax  capital  gains  and  corporation 
profits  more  heavily  means  that  the  corporations  are  able 
to  accumulate  large  pools  of  capital  for  which  they  inevi- 
tably seek  outlets. 

In  sum,  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  economic 
growth  will  present  us  in  the  West  with  two  manifesta- 
tions of  an  increasingly  urgent  problem:  externally  we 
will  witness  the  continuing  impoverishment  of  the  poor 
countries  which  are  the  exploited  objects  of  our  abusive 
technology;  and  internally  we  will  experience  a  continuing 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life.  Only  when  large  num- 
bers of  people  become  aware  that  more  problems  are  creat- 
ed than  are  solved  by  an  unceasing  and  accelerating  econo- 
mic growth,  will  authentic  social  change  be  possible. 


The  sense  of  degredation  and  anomie 
produced  by  modern  urban  life  has  meant 
a  staggering  increase  in  destructive  behav- 
iour among  the  lower  classes,  and  in  the 
demand  for  psychiatrists  among  the  mid- 
dle classes. 
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UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

ATTENTION 

Arts  and  Science  Students 
In  Their  Graduating  Year 

Final  year  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  are  reminded  that 
they  are  required  to  have  a  chest  x-ray.  They  are  urged  to  attend  the 
Annual  Chest  X-ray  Survey  currently  being  held  at  the  C.O.T.C.  Drill 
Hall,  rear  of  119  St.  George  Street  (east  side,  iust  south  ot  Bloor) 
at  any  of  the  following  times: 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25th 

  between  9.00  a.m.  &  12.00  noon  or 

between  1.00  p.m.  &   5.00  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  26th 

  between  9.00  a.m.  &  10.00  a.m.  OR 

between  3.00  p.m.  &  5.00  p.m. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  30th 

—  between  10.00  a.m.  &  12.00  noon 


FILM 


FREE  DELIVERY  WITHIN  1  BLOCK  OF  PREMISES 

NEW  YORK  PIZZA  HOUSE 

620  Yonge  Street  ot  the  Corner  of  St.  Joseph  end  Yonge  Streets 

OPEN  SUNDAY  FROM  3  P.M.  FOR  FAMILY  DINNER 
We  specialize  in  New  York  and  New  England  style  pizza  and  home  made 
spaghetti.  „,, 
WE  MAKE  THE   BEST  PIZZA   IN  TOWN.  —  925-1736 

A  FREE  PIZZA  WITH  EVERY  FIVE  TO  TAKE  OUT 
ALSO  LOCATED  —  1405  Danforrh  Aye.  at  Monarch  Pork 


SHARPEN  YOUR  SKATES! 

Faculty  memebers  and  Students 
are  invited  to  join  the 

UNIVERSITY  SKATING  CLUB 

OCTOBER  28  TO  MARCH  31 

LEARN  TO  DO  FIGURES 
LEARN  TO  FREE  SKATE 
LEARN  TO  DANCE 

Skating  indoors  at  Varsity  Arena 
and  De  La  Salle  College 

For  information  coll  927-1961 

(24  hr.  answering) 

VARSITY  ARENA 

REGISTRATION  SAT.  OCT.  28 

Open  House  for  all  Sat.  Nov.  4  —  9-6  p.m. 
Exhibition  skating  during  afternoon 
See  Canada's  top  skaters 


Centennial  Film  Board 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
true  originality,  as  opposed  to 
startling  novelty,  consists  in 
being  the  first  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  obvious.  If 
so,  Karlo  Buckmann's  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Centen- 
nial Film  Board  at  U  of  T 
richly  deserves  the  name. 

We  are  surely  justified  in 
calling  this  an  obvious  move 
when  we  consider  the  rea- 
soning of  the  brief  Buck- 
mann  submitted  to  SAC.  The 
current  issue  ot  Maclean's 
ranks  Toronto  as  Canada's 
best  university,  citing  such 
criteria  as  extensive  library 
and  prestige  staff,  yet  with 
respect  to  film  we  lag  behind 
McMast'er  and  Guelph,  both 
of  which  have  their  own 
film  boards.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
interest  or  activity  here;  :f 
this  were  so  we  would  hard- 
ly be  justified  in  splurging 
ahead  for  the  sake  of  one- 
upmanship.  What  is  lacking 
is  an  organization  to  provide 
encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  numerous  stu- 
dents experienced  or  inter- 
ested in  film.  From  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view  Buckmann 
points  out,  "Several  hundred 
dollars  are  spent  on  film- 
making every'  year  in  addi- 
tion to  a  more  costly  pro- 
ject every  few  years.  Rental 
costs  are  duplicated  and  un- 
necessary." 


If  so  much  is  evident,  what 
is  the  contribution  made  by 
this  proposal.  In  addition  to 
suggesting  the  establishment 
of  a  film  board  under  SAC's 
Cultural  Affairs  Commissio- 
ner, D'Arcy  Martin,  it  has 
provided  a  detailed  cost  ana- 
lysis of  the  equipment  re- 
quired for  a  16  mm  produc- 
tion unit  including  camera 
with  zoom  lens,  tape  record- 
er, and  lighting. 

The  next  step  is  financing 
the  project.  SAC  gave  its  ap- 
proval on  October  18  as  well 
as  a  grant  of  $350.  Further 
grants  are  expected  from  the 
Centennial  Commission  and 
the  Canada  Council.  Moral 
support  has  been  promised 
by  several  college  student 
councils.  Radio  Varsity, 
Tom  Faulkner  and  technical 
advice  from  Take  One,  the 
Canadian  Film  Institute,  and 
David  Secter  among  others. 

Business  and  industrial 
communities  are  being  can- 
vassed as  well.  Generous  sup- 
port is  needed  to  meet  the 
$10,000  estimated  cost  of  the 
production  unit.  "We're  gett- 


SATURDAY  NIGHT 
UNDERGROUND 

Tickets  on  sale  @  10:30  p.m. 
doors  open  at  11:30  p.m. 

OCTOBER  28 
J  1.50 

BUFFALO  AIRPORT  VISIONS 

—  Peter  Rowe 
ATMOSFEAR   —  Tom  Dewitt 
UPTIGHT,  L  A.   IS   BURNING  . .  . 
SHIT  —  Ben  Van  Meter 
HEADGEAR  —  Shelby  Kennedy 
VINYL  —  Andy  Warhol 
admittance  restricted  to  persons  1  i 
years  of  age  or  over. 


Also  ot  Cinecity: 

Godard's  PIERROT  l_E  FOU  with 

Jean-Pout  Belmondo. 

Phone  for  showtimes:  -  922-9055 
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CAREERS  IN  THE 
INVESTMENT  INDUSTRY 

Students,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  who  are  interested  in  fol- 
lowing a  career  in  the  investment  business  are  invited  to  on  information 
session  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  31st  in  Room  1071,  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  between  1:00  and  2:00  p.m. 

Four  representatives  of  member  firms  of  the  Investment  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  will  give  brief  descriptions  of  the  sales,  research  ond 
underwriting  activities  of  an  investment  deoler,  following  which  there  will  be 
a  general  question  period.  These  men  will  also  be  available  for  further 
questions  ot  the  Plocement  Office  for  the  balance  of  the  afternoon. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Placement  Office. 


ing  the  second  best  money 
can  buy,"  Buckmann  explains 
modestly,  "The  best  would 
cost  $40,000." 

As  a  late  bid  for  Toron- 
to's official  Centennial  Pro- 
ject, the  idea  has  practically 
limitless  possibilities.  The 
acting  ability  manifested  in 
Hart  House  and  college  plays 
could  with  proper  organiza- 
tion be  used  to  produce  dra- 
matic films  of  a  high  caliber 
while  the  many  facets  of  the 
multiversity  invite  realistic 
or  poetically  abstract  film 
documentation.  As  to  distri- 
bution, Cinecity  has  already 
suggested  a  possible  ex- 
change programme  with  New 
York. 

The  proposed  Centennial 
Film  Board  could  make  an 
important  contribution  to 
Canada's  film  industry. 
Though  we  still  have  a  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  to  the  Que- 
bec cineastes,  it  is  perhaps 
not  entirely  impossible  that 
the  winner  of  the  Seventh 
or  Eighth  Canadian  Film  Fe- 
stival in  Montreal  will  bear 
the  initials  CFB. 


Vicious  Weakness 

By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

Any  one  seeing  Our  Mothers  House  (currently  at  the 
Towne)  without  looking  at  credits  would  have  a  hard 
time  identifying  its  director  as  the  man  who  made  Room 
at  the  Top.  While  Jack  Clayton's  famous  first  film  dealt 
with  the  struggles  of  a  poor  Yorkshire  lad  to  make  his  way 
in  business  and  society;  his  latter  three  films  The  Inno- 
cents, The  Pumpkin  Eater  and  Our  Mother's  House  are 
studies  of  people  more  or  less  cut  off  from  society. 

This  latter  film  concerns  a  family  of  seven  children, 
among  them  the  young  actors  from  The  Innocents,  living 
alone  in  their  mother's  house.  Termed  by  Time  a  "Gothic 
tale  of  innocence  and  evil",  the  film  might  more  accurately 
be  described  as  one  in  which  two  forms  of  evil  battle  for 
possession  of  the  children.  To  put  it  crudely:  the  thesis  of 
perverted  religious  fervor  and  puritan  morality  collides 
with  the  antithesis  of  cynicism  and  the  most  sordid  vice 
to  achieve  a  synthesis  by  which  the  way  to  the  world  out- 
side is  opened 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  action  has  hitherto  passed 
in  vacuo.  The  house  is  not  isolated  on  some  blasted  heath; 
throughout  such  neighbourhood  figures  as  the  cleaning 
woman,  the  man  next  door,  and  the  schoolteacher  intrude 
upon  the  family  dwelling.  Yet  these  visits  only  emphasize 
that  no  salvation  is  possible  until  the  passions  the  chil- 
dren have  inherited  are  worked  out  inside  them. 

This  fascinating  and  original  plot  is  based  on  a  novel 
by  Julian  Glogg.  All  Clayton's  films  have  in  fact  come  from 
novels,  but  he  is  much  more  than  a  perceptive  talent  scout 
and  a  skilful  translator. 

In  this  picture,  he  makes  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  rapid  evolution  of  colour  photography  by  using  a 
film  fast  enough  to  portray  all  the  warmth  and  darkness 
of  the  old  house,  the  mysticism  of  the  religious  services 
held  in  the  tool  shed,  the  firelight  glow  of  the  climax 
around  the  hearth.  Clayton's  style,  except  when  it  falls  in- 
to such  obvious  symbols  as  a  broken  watch  for  death,  is 
masterful. 

Child  actors  invariably  provide  an  opportunity  for 
evoking  facile  pathos  and  while  this  temptation  is  not  en- 
tirely avoided,  the  characterizations  and  relationships  of 
the  three  girls  and  four  boys  are  carefully  enough  worked 
out  to  sustain  interest  and  sympathy. 

Under  Clayton's  direction  Dirk  Bogarde  once  again 
demonstrates  his  remarkable  flexibility.  He  has  now  run 
the  gamut  from  virtuous  and  insidious  strength  (H.M.S. 
Defiant  and  The  Servant)  to  innocuous  (Accident)  and 
now  vicious  weakness  (Our  Mother's  House). 


review 


Pierrot  Le  Fou 

By  DAVID  PAJ»E 

allons-y,  alonzo  . . .  this  is  too 
complicated,  no  it  is  sim- 
ple . . .  too  many  things  hap- 
pen at  once. 

I  repeat.  We  are  forever 
redefining  ourselves  by  the 
context  we  select  to  live  in. 
We  surround  ourselves  with 
characters  of  just  such  a  na- 
ture, and  correspond  to  the 
role  they  expect  us  to  act 
out. 

The  film,  Pierrot  Le  Fou, 

made  two  years  ago  by  Jean 
Luc  Godard,  is  more  about 
the  contexts  than  the  charac- 
ters. Different  environments 
present  themselves  repeated- 
ly, assert  themselves,  and  are 
cast  off. 

The  characters  are  not 
brought  to  life.  The  hero  is 
as  vague  as  the  philosophical 
abstracts  he  writes  in  his 
journal. 

Now  the  idea  of  contexts 
and  conventions  as  artistic 
framework  is  as  old  as  lite- 
rature. We  are  accustomed 
to  artists  working  within  a 
tradition  and  re-vitalizing  it 
by  their  treatment.  Here, 
the  conventions  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

Basically  the  film  is  about 
Ferdinand  and  Marianne;  to- 
gether they  fly  from  Paris 
to  the  south  of  France:  from 
the  city  to  the  green  world: 
away  from  materialism  to- 
ward s  selfdefinition.  The 
primary  rejection  they  make 
is  of  a  vapid  society  which 
Fellini,  Darling,  and  the  lot 
have  already  exploited. 

As  they  flee,  robbing  whim- 
sically like  Bonnie  and  Clyde, 
a  mysterious  violence  seems 
to  pursue  them.  Literally, 
this  stems  from  a  flimsy  plot 
about  smuggling  guns.  I 
could  not  help  relating  this 
to  Dante's  descent  into  Hell 
(a  flight  from  the  dark 
woods  of  his  middle  age), 
also  with  the  fear  of  Death 
driving  him.  The  film  seem- 
ed explicit  about  this,  re- 
peatedly narrating,  "Chapter 
Seven,  "Chapter  Eight";  each 
like  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
Inferno.  The  flight  to  the 
south  parallels  the  journey 
to  the  underworld;  and  as 
you  might  expect  is  both  a 
flight  from  death  and  a 
dance    of  death. 

In  a  senseless  world,  eve- 
rything becomes  comic  and 
lacking  significance.  Thus 
we  have  a  dance,  in  which 
death  is  everpresent  but  of 
no  serious  consequence.  As 
the  dialogue  goes:  "We  drive 
on  a  straight  road  . . .  without 
turning  ...  to  the  end  ...  to 
the  end  of  the  night."  Again, 
Marianne  says,  "Here  is  a 
plot  for  a  novel:  a  man  flees 
south  from  Paris  because  he 
fears  death  is  on  his  tail,  and 
just  when  he  thinks  he  has 
given  it  the  slip,  he  goes  cra- 
zy and  kills  himself." 

As  a  convention  cannot 
escape  parody,  nor  the  ro- 
mantic world  of  pastoral  ex- 
capis.  There  is  one  beauti- 
fully made  forest  scene,  yet 
its  framework  is  "Chapter 
eight,  a  journey  in  hell."  On 
the  one  hand,  Ferdinand  mu- 
ses that  life  is  senseless  but 
nonetheless  beautiful.  On  the 
other,  we  find  him  reading 
from  a  comic  book  about 
the  adventures  of  bums  in 
a  Wasteland:  "Oh  the  burn- 
ing sun,  is  there  no  water,  I 
wish  I  was  in  the  shade,  the 
shade  of  a  mug  of  lager." 
n   1 1 i . i I II I      >  • 


Ferdinand  and  Marianne 
are  odd  ducks  in  this  flight. 
They  are  called  crazy  by  the 
newspapers,  and  are  crazy 
to  each  other.  They  are  in 
love — existentially,  of  course, 
for  the  moment  only — but 
they  bore  one  another.  Her 
mind  is  particular,  rejoicing 
in  the  experience  of  life,  flo- 
wers, the  noise  of  music,  en- 
fin  tout;  while  for  him  the 
important  things  are  ideas, 
a  m  b  i  t  io  n,  movement  in 
space,  enfin  tout.  General 
and  particular  fail  to  come 
together.  The  outcome  of 
this  failure  to  satisfy  each 
other  is  itinerancy  and  en- 
nui. They  keep  busy,  but 
not  happy. 

On  the  way  to  the  Vie  of 
the  Riviera,  they  pause  by 
the  sea,  where  Ferdinand 
writes  about  life.  He  wants 
to  define  it:  "Joyce  made  a 
start,  but  there  is  more  to 
do."  But  she  want  to  feel 
life,  and  soon  enough  Ma- 


rianne is  chanting,  "Whadma 
gonna  do?  Dunno  waddado." 
Finally,  the  world  of  words 
is  hud  aside  to  return  to  the 
world  of  movies.  In  an  ob- 
vious parallel  to  Rimbaud, 
they  give  up  poetry  for  gun- 
running. 

As  this  pattern  of  separa- 
tion, flight,  rediscovery,  ela- 
t  i  o  n,  boredom,  continues 
next  chapter,  hope  . . .  des- 
pair . . .  remembrance  of 
things  past),  various  forces 
impinge  on  the  lives  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Marianne,  but 
these  forces  fail  to  make 
their  lives  any  more  mean- 
ingful. 

Political  satire  (anti-Amer- 
ican), violence,  pop-art,  mo- 
vies, blanc  existentialism, 
easy  morality,  all  find  their 
place.  Yet  the  characters, 
trying  to  make  sense  of  it 
all,  do  not.  Naming  is  the 
first  step  in  definition.  Yet 
Ferdinand  (remember  the 
bull,  and  the  young  prince) 


is  constantly  having  to  re- 
mind Marianne  that  his  name 
is  not  Pierrot  (the  clown). 
While  Godard,  in  the  mean- 
time, lays  on  the  point  with 
a  trowel,  referring  to  the 
sound  and  the  fury:  a  tale 
told  by  an  idiot  . . .  signify- 
ing nothing. 

The  movie  can  be  strident- 
ly topical  at  points:  P:errot 
is  given  the  Vietnamese  wa- 
ter torture,  Marianne  is 
threatened  with  burning  in 
Napalm  "as  :n  Vietnam." 
Nonetheless,  such  satire 
yields  its  place  to  the  comic 
spirit  of  the  film,  The  comic 
spirit  of  Godot.  The  sing  and 
laugh  in  the  face  of  death 
(real  singing,  I  might  add; 
death  remains  far  off,  un- 
like its  imminence  in  Bonnie 
and  Clyde).  Then  when  Ma- 
rianne leaves  Pierrot  for  an 
old  lover,  his  own  despair  is 
immediately  externalized  into 
the  delightfully  comic  vignet- 
te told  by  an  man  we  all  ad- 


mit is  crazy:  "You  mean  the  • 
song  which  has  been  haunt- 
ing me  for  ten  years  doesn't 
really  exist?" 

After  murdering  Marianne 
and  her  lover,  Pierrot  pre- 
pares for  a  tragic  suicide 
Even  this  is  made  ludicrous. 
With  his  face  painted  blue, 
he  wraps  his  head  in  dyna- 
mite, but  then  tries  ridicu- 
lously to  stamp  out  the  wick 
he  has  ignited.  Devoid  of 
courage,  of  expression  (we 
only  see  a  hand  groping,  hear 
mutters  of  "Shit!  this  is  stu- 
pid"), lacking  even  a  pre- 
sence in  the  world,  he  disap- 
pears in  a  puff. 

Conventions,  rather  than 
people,  are  the  subject  of 
this  movie;  and  conventions 
quickly  date  themselves.  They 
say  in  Cahiers,  "Qu'est-ce 
L'art,  Jean  Luc  Godard." 
But  there  is  no  message  ba- 
by, et  L'art,  ce  n'est  pas  ici, 
Godard. 


EXPERTS  IN  ALTERATIONS  &  REPAIRS 


A  SURE  WAY  TO  SCORE! 

You're  always  a  winner  when  you  get 
your  drycleaning  and  shirt  laundry  done 
by  the  team  of  Alex,  Marty  and  Ted  Winick 
-  they're  the  hottest  team  in  cleaning! 

1  HOUR  CLEANING  day  or  night 
MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  7  am- 1 1  p  •  SATURDAY  until  7  p 

mam  242  BL00R  ST- w- 

CMTIfllS 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 


AT  BEDFORD  —  RIGHT  OPPOSITE 
VARSITY  STADIUM    —    TEL:  921-7871 


TORONTO: 
The  pressures 

of  growth/The  forces 

of change 

You  are  invited  to  attend  The  Toronto 
Daily  Star's  75th  Anniversary  Conference 
on  the  future  of  our  city.  Sponsored  by 
The  Star  in  association  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  November  2nd  &  3rd, 
Convocation  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 


1  he  Toronto  Daily  Star  is  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  this  study  of  four  basic  issues 
affecting  the  future  of  Toronto. 

This  conference  has  been  conceived  to  mark  The  Star's 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  public  service  and  its 
continuing  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  in  this  city. 
This  concern  has  been  reflected  over  the  years,  beginning 
with  The  Star's  campaigns  for  public  ownership  of 


the  city's  hydro-electric  and  transportation  systems 
sixty-six  years  ago. 

It  is  The  Star's  hope  that  this  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
Conference  will  provide  a  useful  contribution  toward 
the  objective  we  all  share:  making  Toronto  a  finer  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Members  of  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
any  of  the  sessions. 


Thursday,  November  2 


Public  Sessions— Convocation  Hall 

I  P.M.— "TORONTO— THE  PURSUIT 
OF  EXCELLENCE" 

Gaiety  and  beauty  or  sterility  and  efficient??  Must 
the  heart  of  the  city  be  impersonal  and  coldly  in- 
stitutional? What  can  be  done  to  make  downtown 
Toronto  a  more  vital  and  gracious  place? 

Chairman:  M.  B.  M.  Lawson,  recently -retired  Commis- 
sioner of  Planning  for  the  City  of  Toronto 

Speakers:    John  C.  Parkin,  architect  and  planner 

David  S.  Owen,  developer  and  consultant 

Panelists:  J.  Douglas  CtasU\ey,  Chairman,  Toronto  Plan- 
ning Board 

Wojciech  Wronski,  Metro  Planning  Comma- 
sioner 

•:00  P.M,-"HOUSING-THE  YEARS  OF  CRISIS" 

The  massive  trend  to  apartment  development  has 
profoundly  altered  the  character  of  what  used  to  be 
a  city  of  home  owners.  Will  there  be  mom  in  the 
years  ahead  for  the  neighborhood  of  single  family 
homes?  Or,  are  most  of  us  destined  to  livo  in 
high-rise  apartments? 

airman:    Dr.  Albert  Rose.  Professor  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  University  of  Toronto  .. 

Speakers:  A.  E.  Diamond,  President  of  Cadillac  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Ltd.,  a  member  of  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Insu'tute  [Ontario  Division),  and  an 
apartment  developer. 

G.  Warren  Heenan,  Past-president  of  the  Tor- 
onto Real  Estate  Board,  senior  member  of  the 
Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  and  a  realtor. 

Panelists.    Alderman  David  Rotenberg, Crry o/Two/ifo 

David  B.  Mansur.  Former  president  of  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


Friday,  November  3 


Public  Sessions— Convocation  Hall 

10:00  A.M.— "THE  TRANSPORTATION 

DILEMMA:  ROAD  OR  RAIL?" 

Toronto's  streets  become,  more  congested  with 
motor  vehicles  every  year.  What  is  the  answer? 
Should  the  emphasis  be  placed  on  expressways  or 
on  public  transit? 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 

Panelists: 


F.  Warren  Hurst,  president  of  the  Bureau  of 

Municipal  Research* 

Hans  Blumenfeld,  Planning  consultant  end 
former  Metro  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Planning 

William  M.  Spreitzer,  Head  of  Transportation 
Research  Department.  General  Motors.  Detroit. 
Michigan.  . 

Ford  G.  Brand,  T.T.C.  Commissioner 
Samuel  Cass,  Metro  Commissioner  of  Traffic 


4:00  P.M.-"A>E  POLITICAL  PARTIES  NEEDED 
AT  CITY  HALL?" 

Would  a  political  party  system  provide  Toronto  with 
more  effective  government?  Or  are  we  well  served 
by  the  existing  structure  which  allows  every  member 
of  Council  to  function  independently? 

Philip  G.Givens,  Mayor  of  Crty  of  Toronto. 
1963-66 

Lucten  Saulnier.  Chairman.  Executive  Commit- 
tee. City  of  Montreal 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Victor  CoppS.  Mayor  of  City  of  Hamilton 
Nathan  Phillips,  Former  Mayor  of  Toronto 
Alderman  Charles  L.  Caccia,  City  of  Toronto 
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The  pressures/ 

of  growth/The  forces 
/of change 

Please  send  me  complimentary  tickets  for; 

"Toronto-The  Pursuit  of  Excellence"  □  Tickets 

"Housing-The  Years  of  Crisis"  □  Tickets 

"The  Transportation  Dilemma:  Road  or  Rail?"  □  Tickets 

"Are  Political  Parties  Needed  at  City  Hall?"  □  Tickets 

NAME   


ADDRESS 


PLEASE  PRINT 


ZONE 


Seating  limited.  Please  apply  early. 

Send  to:  75th  Anniversary  Conference 
Toronto  Daily  Star 

P.O.  Box  806,  Adelaide  Street  Post  Office, 
Toronto  1,  Ontario 


For  complimentary  tickets . . .  Complete  and  mail  the  order  form  above;  or  telephone  367-2115,  between  1  pm  and  8  pm. 


THEATRE 


Six  Tales  of  Canterbury 


LAST  2  DAYS 

MODERN  JAZZ 

QUARTET 


CLASSIFIED 


By  DONNI  BOHNEN 

In  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
warns  his  fourteenth  century  audience  to 
separate  the  fruit  from  the  chaff.  The  pro- 
duction of  Six  Tales  of  Canterbury,  directed 
by  Ken  Dight,  now  running  at  the  Colon- 
nade theatre,  gave  its  twentieth  century 
audience  plenty  of  chaff  but  somehow  ma- 
naged to  bury  the  fruit. 

Chaucer's  is  a  comedy  of  human  satire. 
Dight's  is  a  heavy-handed  broad  comedy  of 
farce  and  slapstick  —  often  hilariously  fun- 
ny, but  lacking  any  pretentions  of  being 
Chaucerian.  Chaucer's  proverbial  bawdry  is 
characterized  by  a  very  sophisticated  under- 
statement; Dight's  is  good  box  office,  but 
is  so  unsubtle  and  over-exploited  that  it 
isn't  even  camp.  His  rendering  of  the  baw- 
dry kept  reminding  me  of  the  type  of  high- 
jinks  typical  of  the  med's  show,  Daffydil. 

In  Six  Tales  of  Canterbury  the  Canter- 
bury pilgrims  are  assembled  at  inn  where 
they  are  stopping  for  the  night.  Mellowed 
with  wine  and  the  warm  welcome  of  a  con- 
genial host,  they  decide  that  for  their  own 
entertainment,  each  will  tell  a  tale  to  the 
group.  Several  of  the  pilgrims  assume 
dramatic  roles  in  the  tales,  acting  them 
before  us  while  the  other  pilgrims  look  on 
and  provide  local  colour  with  an  occasional 
off-colour  remark,  groan,  or  burp.  It's  very 
funny  and  it  gets  laughs. 

The  effect  of  the  on-stage  audince  on  the 


theatre  audience  is  similar  to  the  effeci 
of  'canned'  laughter  in  a  TV  comedy.  We 
laugh  with  them  and  at  them  —  its  con 
tagious.  The  almost  spontaneous  geniality 
of  the  pilgrims  with  each  other  and  with 
the  audience  along  with  the  intimacy  of 
the  theatre,  result  in  a  real  rapport  between 
actor  and  audience. 

The  script  is  in  a  prose  which  is  a  hybrid 
of  medieval  idiom  (not  diction)  and  modern 
speech.  The  medieval  '"sblood's"  and 
'"sfoot's"  are  juxtaposed  with  such  lines 
of  contemporary  idiom  as  (in  the  Miller's 
Tale),  "The  carpenter's  daughter's  been 
screwed!" 

The  temptation  to  ham'  in  this  type  of 
production  is  very  strong.  Overacting  in 
several  parts  resulted  in  caricatures  which 
destroyed  the  character  portraits,  so  out- 
standing in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  A  reeve 
who  talks  like  a  fruit,  a  summoner  who 
crosses  his  eyes  and  sounds  like  Snaggle- 
pus,  and  three  adventurers  of  the  Pardon- 
ner's  Tale  who  can  be  no  other  than  Curly, 
Larry  and  Moe,  hardly  capture  the  ambi- 
giuties  and  subtleties  of  Chaucer's  charac- 
ters. 

Last  week  the  Varsity  reviewer  wrote  that 
he  wished  Charlie  Brown  had  stayed  in  the 
-comic  strip  and  off  the  stage.  After  seeing 
Six  Tales  of  Canterbury  I  would  contend 
that  Chaucer  too  is  far  happier  on  the 
bookshelf  than  in  the  Colonnade. 


JAZZ 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bride    Etiquette  Booklet. 
Write   Canadian    Bride   Magazine,  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5,    Please  include 
date  and  place  of  marriage. 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  —  Limited  num- 
ber of  spaces.  Medical  Arts  Parking, 
lot.  Bloor  &  St.  George.  $15  per  month. 
See  lot  attendant. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co. 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702. 

DIAMONDS  —  CHINA.  For  exception- 
ally goad  values  and  courteous  ser- 
vice see  Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155  Bay 
St.  Toronto.  Tel.  368-8570.  Gemmo- 
logist,  on  premises. 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine. 
Fost,  accurate,  personalized  servics. 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
401 1  (day  or  evening). 

WATCH  &  LISTEN  to  the  Blue  &  Whire 
Band  at  half  time  tomorrow,  They're 
really  good  this  year.  Engineers  look  si 
all  those  legs. 

FREE  LOVE??     If  you  con  get  it  — 

Electrical  Club  Dance  —  this  Friday, 
Oct.  27,  Drill  Hall  3:30  with  the  next 
in  line,  Cheap  I  I  1 

FRATERNITY    -   SORORITY  PARTIES? 

For  best  in  animal  music  —  "The 
Wombats"  and  their  psychedelic  light 
show.  Reasonable  rates  Call:  Jim  447- 
3726.  Tony  449-9311. 

SQUASH  COACH  for  children  10-14  ot 
privote  downtown  club.  Call  Mr.  Hunt 
923-2406  today  between  3;30  &  6:00 
p.m. 

WANTED  —  two  bedroom  apartment 
for  Christmas  holidays.  Please  con- 
tact Elinor  Phillips  928-3556. 

STUDENT  WANTED  who  can  work  in 
moil  room  in  major  insurance  com- 
pany from  2:45  -  5:30  daily.  Write  to 
Mr.  S.  Collins,  Station  40,  330  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  Toronto  1. 

FLYING    FINGERS      FLORENCE  will 

transform  your  handwritten  mess  into 

a  typewritten  masterpiece.  Call  me 
now  699-7306. 


6  Inch  reflector 


HILLMAN,  1959  for  sale.  Good  run- 
ning order.  Jl  50.     Phone    John,  755- 


CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  require 
jr.  &  intermediate  staff  and  students 
924-7321 . 

YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BE  QUEER  but 

it  might  get  you  a  discount  on  your 
U.C.  Follies  ticket.  Don't  wait  any 
longer  to  grab  the  best  seats  in  Hart 
House  Theatre  for  the  Nov.  2,  3rd  and 
4th  performances  of  the  '67  edition  of 
the  smash  musical  comedy  revue.  U.C 
tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  Hart  House 
Box  Office  and  in  the  U.C.  refectory 
from  12-2  p.m.  daily. 

STUDENT  WANTED  to  leach  bridge  to 
small  group  of  Faculty  wives  on  first 
and  third  Wednesday  evenings  each 
month  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Remunera- 
tion. Phone  HU.  9-3315  or  Evenings 
822-2796. 

FINE  ART  CLUB  TRIP,  to  Washington, 
tour  art  galleries  and  city.  Sign  list 
6th  floor.  Sydney  Smith  immediately. 
§40  bus.  hotel..  Nov.  2  -  Nov.  6. 

WANTED  THIRD  PERSON  (preferably 
female)  to  share  well -furnished,  one 
bedrom  apartment.  Call  Maurice  or 
Wayne  924-0531    offer  8:00  p.m. 

RIDE  AVAILABLE  from  Bathurst-Law- 
rence  to  front  campus  dail>.  Call  Sam 
RU.  2-1945  evenings. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able, large  selection  (beds,  dresse.^, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  eosy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  4  Rentals.  328 
Dupont  St.  [West  of  Spadina). 

NEAR  UNIVERSITY  —  3  bedroom 
apartments  nicely  furnished,  suil  i-6 
cdults  no  lease.  Now  vacant  927-5561 
10  a.m.  -  8  p.m.   

DONT  THROW  AWAY  on  old  ping- 
pong  table.    There's  a  candidate  for 


Warm,  Mellow,  Relaxing 


By  JACK  MCCAFFREY 

In  the  good  old  golden 
days  of  Swing,  jazz  music- 
ians considered  themselves 
entertainers;  they  judged 
the  success  of  their  music 
by  the  number  of  people  on 
the  dance  floor  and  the  hap- 
py sounds  of  the  crowd 
boozing  it  up.  If  you  weren't 
smiling  and  stomping  your 
foot,  the  men  on  the  stand 
were  worried. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are 
not  many  of  these  musicians 
left.  In  fact,  about  the  only 
real  Swing-era  group  to  be 
heard  these  days  is  at  the 
Cav-A-Bob,  a  large  dining 
and  drinking  spot  in  the 
Yonge  St.  Arcade.  While  the 
waitresses,  clad  in  fish-net 
stockings  and  very  brief 
things  designed  to  show  off 
most  of  their  equipment, 
scurry  about,  and  the  midd- 
le-aged couples  trot  (like 
loxes)  around  the  dance 
floor,  the  Saints  and  Sinners 
play  old  favourites  like  "Ro- 
setta",  "Do  You  Know  What 
It  Means  to  Miss  New  Or- 
leans", and  "Bourbon  St. 
Parade". 

These  musical  all-stars  (as 
their  leader  calls  them)  in- 
clude trombonist  Vic  Dick- 
enson, who  played  with 
Count  Basie  at  the  height  of 
the  Swing  era;  and  trumpet- 
er Herman  Autrey  and  saxo- 
phonist Rudy  Powell,  both 
of  whom  played  with  Fats 
Waller  in  the  '30's.  They  are 


review 


not  highly  trained,  sophist- 
icated musicians.  Instead  of 
studying  music  in  school, 
they  went  out  and  played  in 
jam  sessions  and  sat  in  with 
the  groups  passing  through 
town.  Unlike  the  present 
generation  they  do  not  intel- 
lectualize  about  their  music 
—  they  just  play  it. 

Their  music  is  uncom- 
plicated, relaxed,  and  in- 
gratiating. They  don't  think 
about  form  and  structure. 
After  stating  the  iheme  of 
the  popular  song  or  blues 
(for  this  is  virtually  all  they  ' 
plav)  in  a  simple.  unwritten 
arrangement,  the  musicians 
improvise  a  series  of  loose- 
ly connected  choruses. 

Herman  Autrey  plays  sim- 
ple phrases  (sometimes  only 
one  or  two  notes)  with  a 
warm  tone  and  occasionally 
uncertain  articulation.  But 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  heard  these  little  Tills 
hundreds  of  times  before, 
they  still  sound  meaningful, 
because  this  man  is  saying 
something  persona!  to  YOU, 
(Swing  era  jazz  is  not  in- 
trospective) about  what  he 
has  seen  and  felt  over  a  long, 
long  career. 

When  Vic  Dickenson  uses 
an  old  well-worn  lick,  he 
makes  you  think  that  no 
one  ever  said  it  quite  lhat 
way  before.  With  his  curious 
lagging  rythms  (he  sounds 
as  if  he  is  always  trying  to 
catch  up  to  the  next  note) 
and  his  seemingly  lackadais- 
ical approach,  Dickenson 
never  really  STATES  a  phra- 
se —  he  just  sort  of  insinu- 


ates his  way  around  it. 

While  they  are  not  the 
greatest  jazz  band  in  the 
world,  the  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners are  still  worth  hearing. 
They  won't  challenge  your 
intellect,  but  they  will  give 
you  a  warm,  mellow,  relax- 
ed feeling,  and  you  will 
smile  and  tap  your  foot.  And 
you  may  never  again  have  a 
chance  to  hear  that  kind  of 
music. 

6olh  Coca-Cola  ind  Cake  are  rcgiitered  trade  mark! 


ELECTRICAL -CLUB 

HUSTLING 
-  DANCE 

Tonite  8:30  -  Drill  Hall 

with  the  69'ers  EH! 


vhich  identify  only  the  product  ol 


That  group  really  gives 
you  the  cold  shoulder. 


So  fight  ice  with  ice.  Bribe  Ihem  with  a  bottle  of  lee-cold 
Coca-Cola.  For  Coke  has  the  refreshing  taste  you  never  get 
tired  of.  That's  why  things  go  better  with  Coke,  after  Coke, 
after  Coke. 


STAFF 

Editor:  Graham  Froser 

Associate  Editor:  Henry  Torvainer* 

Music  and  Features:  Peter  Goddord 

Film:  Mel  Brodshaw 

Art:  Joon  Murray 

Books:  Katherine  O'Keefe 

Theatre:  Alon  Gordon 

Lav-out:  Barbara  Uteck 


"Let  us  not  speak  ill  of  our  generation,  it  is  not  any 

unhappier  than  its  predecessors. 
Let  us  not  speak  well  of  it  either. 
Let  us  not  speak  of  it  at  all." 


— Pozzo 

Wailing  for  Godot 


Theatre 

GORDON 


A  lean  week.  But  don't  despair,  for  by  the  time  this 
issue  returns,  there  will  be  no  less  than  ten  productions 
appearing  in  Toronto  simultaneously.  The  O'Keefe  Centre 
will  be  the  home  of  the  three  Olivier  productions. 
Dance  of  Death,  A  Flea  in  Her  Ear,  and  Love  for  Love. 
The  A.PA.  will  be  in  the  third  week  of  its  stay,  and  will 
be  showing  Pirandello's  brilliant  treatise  on  appearance 
and  reality,  Right  You  Are  If  You  Think  You  Are.  If  any- 
one can  make  this  usually  dry  argument  come  to  life,  it 
is  the  A.P.A.  At  Hart  House,  Caste  will  have  been  replaced 


by  U.C.'s  annual  Follies,  usually  the  most  literate  and  sol- 
idly  entertaining  of  the  campus  shows.  Fortune  In  Men's 
Eyes  continues  at  the  Central  Library,  it's  a  play  that  U 
less  a  play  than  an  event,  less  an  event  than  a  cathartic 
revelation.  Charlie  Brown  is  at  the  Playhouse  delighting 
just  about  everybody.  Chaucer  is  onstage  at  the  Colon- 
nade, delighting  almost  nobody. 

Next  Friday  the  SAC  drama  committee's  sole  raisou 
d'etre,  the  playwriting  competition  and  irrelevant  adjudi- 
cation, closes.  All  entries  in  on  time  please! 


Film 

BRADSHAW 


Tomorrow  night  Cinecity  presents  another  evening 
of  underground  films  starting  at  11:30.  The  first  to  be 
shown  is  by  Peter  Rowe  who  worked  with  Hofsess  on 
Black  Zero  and  is  called  Buffalo  Airport  Visions.  Andy 
Warhol's  Vinyl  and  the  prizewinning  Uptight,  Los  Angeles 
is  Burning  .  .  .  Shit  will  also  be  shown. 

Roger  Vadim's  La  Ronde  and  Les  Liaisons  Danger- 
euses  will  be  on  view  next  week  from  5:30  at  the  Metro 
677  Bloor,  533-9131.  Performances  by  Gerard  Philippe. 
Jeanne  Moreau,  and  Brigitte  Bardot  as  well  as  a  score 
by  Thelonius  Monk  should  recommend  the  latter  to  even 
the  most  selective  viewers. 

A  New  Film  Society  continues  its  current  season  with 
The  Pawnbroker  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  La  Maison 
Dor  and  the  Elektra  will  be  showing  Louis  (Viva  Maria. 


Zazi  dans  le  Metro)  Malle's  Le  Feu  Follet  from  Monday 
to  Thursday. 

The  Memory  Lane  Silent  Film  Club  is  showing  The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  on  Oct.  29  at  7:30.  Reg  Hart, 
594  Markham  St.,  5334515,  is  the  man  to  call  for  details. 

Gone  with  the  Wind  is  worth  seeing  even  though 
this  wide  screen  reissue  has  meant  cutting  the  tops  and 
bottoms  off  Clark  Gable.  Vivien  Leigh.  Leslie  Howard, 
Olivia  DeHavilland,  et  al.  Since  the  engagement  is  for  six 
months,  there  is  no  rush. 

Other  good  bets  for  weekend  viewing  are  Bonnie  and 
Clyde  and  The  Tiger  Makes  Out. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  Monday  at  2:00  in  the  SAC 
of  those  interested  in  the  Centennial  Film  Board. 


Art 

MURRAY 


1  insist  that  you  go  to  the  Art  Gallery  to  see  the  ex 
hibit  "Three  Hundred  Years  of  Canadian  Art"  this  week. 
If  you  don't  go,  you're  missing  out  on  your  education  as 
a  Canadian  and  also  on  a  very  good  show.  Lemieux  seem- 
to  appeal  especially  to  students  and  a  very  good  one, 
"Night  Traveller"  is  hanging  in  the  exhibition.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  Canadian  show  at  the  Museum. 

On  Monday  night.  Roberts  Gallery  is  presenting  Bruno 
Bobak  (Oct.  31-Nov.  11).  Sobot  Gallery  presently  has  a 
show  of  Henry  Moore,  in  case  you  have  a  yen  for  a  Moore 
after  seeing  the  Art  Gallery  exhibit.  Last  night,  Filipovic 
opened  at  Gallery  Moos  and  David  Silverberg  opened  at 
Gallery  Pascal.  Both  shows  should  be  very  interesting: 


Silverberg  did  some  admirable  illustrations  for  the  "Song 
of  Songs"  once.  At  Erindale  College  ,a  show  of  Charlotte 
M.  B.  Schreiber,  R.C.A.,  is  on  (Oct.  30-Nov.-18).  This  little 
known  artist  lived  from  1875  on  in  Canada;  from  1878- 
1900,  she  was  painting  on  the  present  site  of  Erindale 
College.  To  get  to  Erindale,  there's  a  bus  on  the  U  of  T 
campus. 

The  Fine  Art  Club  is  making  its  yearly  trip  abroad, 
this  year  to  Washington,  Nov.  2-6.  The  rates  are  unusually 
cheap  ($40)  for  this  adventure,  and  there's  room  for  15 
more  people.  If  you  want  to  go,  sign  up  on  the  list,  6tn 
floor,  Sid  Smith,  by  Monday. 


Music 

GOODARD 


Rock  may  be  dying,  and  jazz  may  be  dead  (this  con- 
nection may  be  an  ideal  thesis  for  some  theologian  living 
on  the  third  floor  of  Wycliffe  College)  but  Toronto  give* 
little  substance  to  these  rumours.  At  the  Town,  jazz  sing 
er  Carmen  McRae  can  be  heard  for  two  more  nights:  at 
the  Cav-a-Bob  The  Saints  and  Sinners,  Patrick  Scott's  a;. 
tists-in-residence-in-Toronto  are  on  the  stand  from  5:30  to 
7:30  and  from  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m.;  at  the  Ford  Hotel,  blue- 
singer  Olive  Brown  backed  by  Mc  McLean's  Trio;  and  at 
the  Colonial  Tavern,  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  is  appeal 
ing. 

Jerry  Lee  Lewis  is  at  the  Embassy  for  two  more 
nights  as  is  folk  singer  Penny  Lang  at  the  Riverboal.  Fol- 
lowing her  into  the  same  place  will  be  bluesman  Leu 


Chandler  for  a  week's  stay.  Little  else  is  happening  h 
Yorkville  —  just  the  usual  pregnancies,  busts  and  de- 
partures of  groups  pilgrimaging  to  pop  'n'  rock's  mecca, 
New  York.  And  the  orchestra  that  is  currently  going  un- 
der the  disguise  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  (it  can't  be 
the  same  group  as  last  year;  this  one  is  emotionally  and 
technically  exciting)  will  be  giving  two  concerts  this 
coming  week;  a  children's  Saturday  matinee  at  Masses 
Hall,  2:30  p.m.;  and  on  Oct.  31-Nov.  i,  with  pianist  Nicola, 
Petrov,  also  at  Massey  Hall,  8:25  p.m.  A  good  program  lor 
the  latter:  Debussy's  Jeux  (poem  danse),  Beethoven  Em- 
peror piano  concerto  (No.  5),  Nono's  Per  Bastiana  Tai- 
Yang  Cheng  (a  world  premiere)  and  Roussel's  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne:  Suite  11.    z  boehm. 


Folk 


October,  and  Folk  makes  up  for  arid  September 
At  the  Dell  Tavern  The  Irish  Rovers,  fun  and  beer  in 
Toronto's  first  Celtic  pub  .  .  .  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  came 
to  town  for  their  45th  annual  visit;  see  last  year's  review 
.  .  .  Louis  Killen,  English  traditional  singer,  is  in  the 
Mousehole,  ask  him  to  tell  the  tale  about  Maests  and  the 


Egapians  (Owen  McBride  is  in  the  'hole  Sundays)  .  .  .  the 
folk  guild  is  opening  a  new  club  (see  future  Review)  .  . 
for  those  who  don't  like  atmosphere,  Wonderful  Penny 
Lang  is  at  the  Riverboat  followed  Tuesday  by  Len  Chand- 
ler ..  .  and  the  Abbey  Tavern  Singers  are  coming  to  the 
Imperial  Room  .  .  . 


And  we  recommend: 


By 
Bob 
Bossin 
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Imagine  a  cross  between  Louis  Armstrong  and  Mama 
Cass.  That's  Penny  Lang,  appearing  at  the  Riverboat  until 
Saturday. 

She  sings  blues  with  the  gusto  that  is  supposed  to  be 
reserved  for  Negro  mamas  long  dead. 

Penny  Lang  is,  however,  very  much  alive;  each  song 
seems  to  be  very  much  a  part  of  who  she  is.  Dylan'.. 
"Walkin'  Down  the  Line"  becomes  her  story,  and  See- 


gei  \  beautiful  "Golden  Thread"  seems  as  much  her  vision 
as  his.  Even  a  chestnut  like  "Buddy  Can  You  Spare  a 
Dime"  ceases  to  be  a  curio  and  becomes  a  person's  life — 
Penny  Lang's  —  stretched  out  naked  before  us. 

And  she  sang  verses  she  learned  from  her  grand 
mother,  and  a  very  funny  short  song  about  hang  ups.  She 
sings  what  she  likes,  and  what  she  likes  is  just  fine. 


Grad  student  wins  in  landlord  hassle 


Jeanne  Lance,  the  graduate 
student  who  lost  her  $20  de- 
posit in  a  hassle  with  her 
landlord  in  mid-September, 
has  finally  got  her  money 
back. 

Jeanne's  landlord,  Alfred 
Blundell,  had  requested  a 
$20  "security  deposit"  on  a 
$16-a-week  room  even  though 
she  told  him  she  would  be 
staying  less  than  two  weeks. 

She  stayed  only  two  days 
but  paid  Blundell  a  full  we- 
ek's rent.  When  she  asked 
for  her  security  deposit  back, 
she  was  told  "we  don't  ac- 
cept tenants  who  stay  less 
than  two  weeks." 

Two  reporters  from  The 
Varsity  accompanied  Jeanne 
on  one  of  her  trips  to  Blun- 
dell's  Shorncliffe  Ave.  home 
and  listened  while  Blundell's 
wife  said: 

"He's  not  home.  Were  sick 
and  tired  of  you  phoning  and 
coming  around.  By  law 
you're  not  entitled  to  the 
money." 


U  of  S  must  be  free  from 
political  pressure:  CUS 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  The  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Students  and 
the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  have 
come  out  strongly  against 
Saskatchewan  Premier  Ross 
Thatcher's  proposed  govern- 
ment control  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Saskatchewan's  fi- 
nances. 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  That- 
cher Tuesday,  CUS  and  CAUT 
said  the  university  must  be 
free  from  political  pressure. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
university  budget  can  be  sub- 
jected to  debate  in  the  legi- 
slature without  being  made 
a  matter  for  partisan  po- 
litical strife,"  the  telegram 
said. 

"The  best  scholars,  whe- 
ther teachers  or  students, 
will  not  long  remain  where 
programs  of  teaching  and  re- 
search are  made  subjects  of 
political  controversy  and  ex- 
pedience," they  said. 

The  telegram  urges  That- 
cher to  give  details  of  his 
Oct.  9  proposal  to  assume 
"direct  financial  control"  of 
the  university  "so  that  uncer- 
tainty in  the  university  and 
doubt  in  the  public  mind 
may  be  settled." 

The  two  organizations  pro- 
pose an  independent  body  to 
"censure  the  degree  of  pu- 
blic accountability  called  for 
by  you  (Thatcher)  without 
subjecting  to  the  pressures 
of  political  expediency  an  in- 
sitution  of  which  Saskatche- 
wan^ justly  proud." 


But  Jeanne  persisted.  A 
male  friend  of  hers  went  to 
Blundell's  home  at  1:30  a.m. 
one  day  and  asked  for  Blun- 
dell. 

Told  that  Blundell  wasn't 
home,  he  advised  Mrs.  Blun- 
dell they  would  phone  every 
hour  until  her  husband  deci- 
ded to  talk  to  Jeanne.  Blun- 
dell's wife  then  told  Jeanne 


to  return  at  2  p.m.  the  next 
day. 

When  Jeanne  returned,  she 
saw  Blundell.  He  gave  her 
the  $20,  still  insisting  she 
had  no  legal  right  to  it. 

"He  said  he  was  only  giv- 
ing it  to  me  to  get  rid  of 
me,"  she  said.  "However,  I 
still  feel  that  I  was  entitled 
to  it." 


Only  2  Weeks  Left 
to  submit 
your  attempt 
at  the 


Sponsored  by 

THE  UOFT  DRAMA  COMMITTEE 

PRIZES: 

1st  PRIZE  $50  —  2nd  PRIZE  $30  —  3rd  PRIZE  $20. 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 
—  A  Specially  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cards 


DRIVING  IN  U.K. 
OR  EUROPE? 


IN  ANY  COUNTRY 

Mail  This  Coupon  Or  Phono  For 


FREE  BOOKLET 


EUROPEAN  CARS  SERVICE 

62  RICHMOND  STREET,  W. 
SUITE  1 002,  TORONTO  I ,  OUT.,  CANADA 

PHONE  366-2413 


CENTRAL  BILLIARDS 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90/  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


REGULAR  and  KINGS 


FOR  THE  FRIVOLOUS  HEART 
THIS  ELEGANT 


Glenayr 


10^ 

Leap  into  fashion  with  this 
striking  new  full-fashioned 
machine-washable  English 
Botany  pullover.  You'll  fall  in 
love  with  its  fancy  patterned 
yoke  and  culfs.  zipper  closing 
at  neck.  Continental  band  and 
three-quarter  length  raglan 
sleeves. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
these  superbly  tailored  pure 
wool  worsted  slims,  woven 
from  superfine  English 
Botany.  They  are  dry-clean- 
able,  and  dyed-to-perfectly- 
match  all  bright  new  Kitten 
sweater  colours. 


PURE  VIRGIN  WOO* 


Look  for  the 
Woolmarkon  the  label 


il  h  not  a  genui 


c  KITTEN. 


Students  will  find  the  Yellow 
Pages  one  of  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence books  around.  Looking 
for  Shakespeare?  You'll  find  his 
works  at  book  stores,  libraries 
or  record  stores.  Want  to  write 
like  Shakespeare?  Other  than  the 
inspiration,  you'll  find  everything 
you  need  at  stationery  stores, 
office  equipment  stores  and  type- 
writer dealers.  And,  if  you're 
thinking  about  staging  a  Shakes- 
pearian play  —  the  Yellow  Pages 
will  help  you  find  costumes,  the- 
atrical equipment,  lighting  fix- 
tures and  sound  systems.  Yes, 
all's  well  that  ends  well  when 
you  make  it  a  habit  to  look  first 
in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 
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RED  CHINA 
A  PICTORIAL  ESSAY 


ADMISSION 
FREE 


University  College  Literary 
and  Athletic  Society  presents 

Mr.  Abe  Manheim 

RECENTLY  RETURNED  FROM  2V2  YRS.  IN  RED  CHINA 
AUTHOR  OF  ARTICLE  ON  RED  CHINA. 

U.  C.  WEST  HALL         8:00  P.M. 

FRIDAY  OCT.  27 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

Paintings  by  Kolja  Jacobs  and 
Normar.  White  at  Erindale  College, 
Till  5  p.m. 

1  p.m. 

Spruce  Bog  and  Focus  on  Oil; 
Geology  films.  Rm.  1 28,  Mining 
Building. 

Days  of  Protest:  Fact  or  Fiction? 
An  analysis  of  the  Oct.  21  anti-war 
protest.  Students  for  Democracy. 
Rm.  2117,  Sidney  Smith. 

5  p.m. 

Meeting  to  establish  Irish  Thea- 
tre society.  All  interested  in  per- 
forming plays  by  Yeats,  Synge 
O'Casey,  Wilde.  Shaw  etc.  Invited 
to  attend.  Second  floor,  student- 
faculty  centre,  St.  Michael's. 
8  p.m. 

China  In  Rewolt:  Abe  Manheim 
will  show  slides  and  talk  about  his 
experiences  in  China.  West  hall. 
University  college. 


u          ,    8:30  p.m. 

Hallowe'en  party  ot  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre,  Costume 
optional.  Dancing  refreshments 
Admission  one  dollar  per  person. 
33  St.  George  St. 

SATURDAY 
10  a.m. 

Duff-Berdhal  Conference  at  Carr 
Hall,  St.  Michael's  college.  Second 
session  begins  ot  2:30;  third  ses- 
sion begins  at  7  p.m. 

2:30  p.m. 
CUS  conference  at  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  college. 

SUNDAY 
1:30  p.m. 
Treasurer's  workshop  for  all  stu- 
dent society  treasurers  on  campus. 
South  sitting  room.  Hart  House. 
7:30  p.m. 
Humanism    and    the    hippies  a 
discussion  sponsored  by  the  Human- 
ist   and    Unitarian    Society.  Music 
room  of  Wymilwood    Victoria  col- 
lege. 


U  of  M  plans  civil  rights  committee 


WINNIPEG  (Special)  — 
University  of  Manitoba  stu- 
dents council  President  Chris 
Westdal  wants  students  to 


What's  your  pleasure? 


Tiddleywinks?  Polo'? 

A  Pipe? 

But  a  pipe  is  only  as  good  as  its  tobacco  . . . 
like  Amphora  Pipe  Tobacco  —  the  genuine 
Dutch  pipe  tobacco.  There's  two  ways  to 
try  Amphora.  One  —  rush  to  your  local 
friendly  tobacconist  and  purchase  a  pouch 
of  Amphora  Mild  or  Full  Aromatic . . . 


Of  mail  in  the  coupon  below  and  get  a 
1/9  lb.  pouch  FREE.  Yes,  free.  No  strings 
attached.  We  just  want  you  to  try  a  great 
mild  tobacco  taste.  That  way,  we  both  come- 
out  winning.  You  discover  real  smoking 
pleasure  ...  and  we  get  a  steady  Amphora 
customer. 


JUST  MAIL 
THIS  COUPON 
TODAY! 


HIMIflllllllUH 

To:  Douwe  Egberts  Ltd.,  Box31,  Burlington  Ont.  5 

Yes  I'd  like  to  discover  real  smoking  pleasure.  2 

bend  me  one  regular-sized  pouch  of  Amphora  2 

Pipe  Tobacco  . . .  FREE.  I'd  like  (check  one)  * 

. . .  Regular ...  Mild  Aromatic . . .  Full  Aromatic  H 

Name   jj 

Address  

  m 

c,,r  Prov.   ■ 

Oiler  expires  Dec.  31.  1967  and  is  limited  to  one  pouch 
per  person,  per  address.  VA 

lllilllilllllllll 
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look  into  discriminatory 
practices  in  Manitoba. 

He  said  in  an  interview 
that  the  issue  of  civil  rights 
in  Manitoba  has  come  to 
light  as  a  result  of  the  uni- 
on's recent  attempt  to  have 
the  university  abandon  its 
"restricted"  list  for  off- 
campus  housing. 

The  student  housing  in- 
vestigation team  charged 
that  Manitoba  has  no  speci- 
fic legislation  governing  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Westdal  said  he  hoped  the 
council  would  endorse  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  study  dis- 
scrimination  in  the  province. 

He  said  the  council  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  area  that 
affects  students,  and  the  is- 
sue of  student  housing  dis- 
scrimination  illustrated  the 
need  for  further  investiga- 
tion. 

140  vote  in  SGS  election 

Three  Students  Adminis- 
trative Council  members  for 
the  school  of  graduate  stu- 
dies were  elected  in  a  by- 
election  Wednesday. 

The  new  members  are 
Adrian  Byron,  Colin  Camp- 
bell and  Brent  Robinson. 

Only  140  students  of  the 
3,800  eligible  voted — a  turn- 
out of  2.5  per  cent.  A  re- 
count will  be  held  because 
of  the  closeness  of  the  tally. 

UWO  stages  park-in  to 
protest  regulations 

LONDON,  Ont.  (CUP)  — 
Student  cars  were  barred 
from  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario  campus  Tues- 
day, following  a  protest  park- 
in. 

The  students  were  protest- 
ing new  parking  regulations 
and  the  way  they  were  im- 
posed. 

A  new  controlled-access 
parking  system  is  to  be  put 
into  effect  next  Wednesday 
with  $12  fees  for  students 
and  $37.50  fees  for  staff. 

Some  600  students  attend- 
ed a  rally  and  were  urged  to 
sign  petitions  and  to  refuse 
to  buy  parking  permits  put 
on  sale  last  week. 

Speakers  at  the  rally  said 
the  main  issue  was  the  un- 
democratic way  the  regula- 
tion had  been  announced, 
without  negotions  with  the 
staff,  faculty  or  students. 

University  administrators 
maintained  there  had  been 
participation  of  students  and 
faculty  in  a  parking  sub- 
committee of  the  board  of 
governors. 

Western  has  never  before 
had  parking^  fees.  ( 


EASTERN  TEAM  WINS  11-8 

Westerners  shutout  Osq 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

The  Varsity  Western  team 
won  in  the  mud  on  Wednes- 
day, defeating  Osgoode  Hall 
8-0  on  the  back-campus.  The 
first  half  of  play  was  nearly 
even  as  both  teams  had  trou- 
ble coping  with  the  slippery 
conditions.  The  score  was 
nothing  all  at  the  half. 

Scrum-half  Ted  Chamber- 
lain opened  the  scoring  ear- 
ly in  the  second  period  of 
play  with  a  try.  The  convert 
was  missed.  Blues  held  the 
upper  hand  for  the  rest  of 
the  game  and  their  persis- 
tence was  awarded  late  in 
the  half  with  a  try  by  se- 
cond lower  John  MacDonald. 
Billy  Kyle  made  the  convert 


good  to  end  the  scoring  for 
the  day.  The  superior  con- 
ditioning of  Blues  was  the 
major  factor  in  their  victory. 

In  an  exciting  match  at 
Varsity  Stadium  on  Wednes- 
day night,  the  Eastern  team 
downed  Toronto  Wanderers 
11-8  to  preserve  their  unbea- 
ten record  for  the  season. 

Scoring  in  the  first  half 
was  limited  to  two  penalty 
kicks,  one  by  Varsity's  Andy 
Gibson  and  the  other  by 
Wanderers'  fly-half. 

Early  in  the  second  half, 
Blues'  winger  Doug  Phibbs 
scored  a  try  after  running 
through  four  of  Wanderers' 
defenders.  Andy  Gibson  was 
successful  in  the  convert  at- 
tempt.  A  few  minutes  later 


Interfac  football  facing 
four-way  first  place  tie 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

The  tightest  race  in  years 
is  developing  in  Group  I 
football.  Yesterday  the  En- 
gineers escaped  University 
College  9-6  to  move  into  a 
first  place  tie  with  Vic  and 
Phys.  Ed,  and  if  St.  Mike's 
overcomes  punchless  Denti- 
stry this  afternoon,  a  four 
team  deadlock  ensues. 

Frantic  last-minute  activity 
marked  yesterday's  encoun- 
ter. The  Engineers  were  lead- 
ing 2-0  off  booming  singles 
by  Cormack,  when  with  less 
than  two  minutes  to  go,  Red- 
men  scored  on  a  13  yard  pass 
from  Seon  to  Bob  Kram.  A 
long  kickoff  return  by  Eng- 
ineers' Katsayuma  was  fol- 
lowed, with  35  seconds  left, 
by  Joe  Crichton's  winning 
T.D.  pass  to  Bill  Lennard. 

STANDING 

Group  GP  w     L      T  Pti 

PHE  3  2      10  4 

Vic  3  2      10  4 

Eno  3  2      10  4 

SMC  2  110  2 

UC  3  12      0  2 

Dents  2  0  2  0  0 
Group  II 

Meds  2  2      0      0  4 

Pharm  3  2      10  4 

Forestry  2  110  2 

Trrn  3  0      2  11 

New  2  0  11) 

RUGGER 

Wednesday  rugger  was  di- 
sastrous for  the  medsmen  as 
PHE  A  topped  Meds  A  8-0, 
and  Engineering  II  blanked 
Meds  B  6-0.  Taylor  (3  points) 
and  Slean  (5  points)  led  Phys 
Ed,  while  Ron  Seppala  had 
both  Engineering  trys. 

In  the  only  games  yester- 
day, Trinity  A  tore  apart 
Wycliffe  11-0,  and  New  Col- 
lege defaulted  to  Victoria. 
Ian  Scott,  Chris  Compton 
and  Layton  Re:d  tryed  for 
Trinity,  and  Al  Parrish  add- 
ed two  conversions. 

SOCCER 

Ray  Osborne  led  Meds  A  to 
a  1-0  triumph  over  Knox  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  His  ef- 
fort was  duplicated  by  Tri- 
nity's D.  Smith,  who  scored 
the  only  goal  in  their  1-0  con- 
quest of  Law  on  Wednesday. 

Other  games  since  Tues- 
day saw  Vic  II  default  to 
PHE  B,  New  College  take 
Emmanuel  3-1,  and  Dentistry 
overthrow  Jr.  Engineering 
2-1.  G.  Hurd's  two  goals  and 
T.  Maibaum's  single  tally  for 


"A  movie  you  won't 
want  to  miss!" 


-Judith  Crist.  1/19  Today  Show 


M  G  M  ond  FilmWOyS  peser.1 

DirkBogarde 

Jack  Clayton's  Rim  of 


Our  Mothers 
House  - 


inMel'OCObr    Coot,  doily  2pm 


wanderers  scored  a  try  off 
a  fine  run  by  their  winger, 
and  their  fly-half  (easily 
their  best  player)  managed 
the  convert  from  40  yards 
out  on  the  side-line.  The 
score  remained  8-alI  until 
the  last  five  minutes  of  play 
when  Gibson  tallied  another 
penalty  kick  to  put  the  Blues 
ahead  by  3  points. 

Second-rowers  Andrew  Be- 
thel! and  Maris  Apse  and 
wing-forward  Al  Major  play- 
ed particularly  fine  games 
for  the  scrum.  Winger  Doug 
Phibbs  and  Scrum  -  half 
George  Wraw  were  stand- 
outs in  the  back  line. 

In  general  the  quality  of 
play  was  very  good  and  I 
think  it  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Blues  that  they 
managed  to  defeat  a  team 
which  is  playing  in  the  Onta- 
rio championship  finals 


New  were  answered  by  Don 
McLeod  of  the  Christian 
brethren. 

Dental  net  nabbers  J. 
Meikle  and  P.  Schuller  over- 
came J.  Bertuccinni's  Eng- 
ineering effort. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Tuesday's  volleyball  was 
marked  by  victories  for  Med 
C,  who  took  New  15-1,  15-2, 
and  PHE  C,  who  polished  off 
Meds  D  15-3,  15-12. 

In  other  matches  thies 
week.  Forestry  B  averted 
Emmanuel  15-12,  15-11;  Dents 
C  ran  by  UC  II  15-12,  14-16, 
15-7;  and  Jr.  Eng.  assaulted 
Trinitv  15-4,  16-14. 

LACROSSE 

Wednesday  evening's  boxla 
action  saw  Knox  take  Vic  II 
7-4.  PHE  B  nip  Meds  A  2-1, 
and  Erindale  set  back  Scar- 
borough 5-2.  In  other  action 
yesterday,  Forestry  B  suc- 
cumbed to  Trinity  2-7. 


Permanent  Employment 
Interviews 

Now  Being  Scheduled 

for 

Arts,  Commerce  &  MBA 
interviews 

BEGIN 
NOVEMBER  1st 

Contact  U  of  T 
Placement  Service 
581  Spadina  Ave. 


fay  John  Herfaett 
Director,  M  itchell  Nestor 

Starring  the  off-Broadway 
cast  direct  from  New  York 

. . .  ugly,  powerM 

St.m,  Toly 

. . .  rancid  ra.Iitm 

Roidy,  N.r.  St.  Ldg.r 

CENTRAL  LIBRARY  THEATRE 
20  College  St,  at  St.George 

Hon.  thru  Thurs.  at  8:30  p.m . 

3.75,3.25,2.50 

Fri.  and  Sat.  at  6  and  9  p.m. 

Sunday  at  2  p.m. 

4.50.  3.50,2.50 

RESERVATIONS 
and  Information 
12  to  9  p.m.  daily 

924-9091, 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ARCHERY  —  Indoor  Participo- 
tion  begins  Monday  October  30th,  1  -  2  p.m.  Archery 
Range,  Benson  Building. 

DRY  SKIING  —  Mr.  Dave  Margesson,  a  ski  profes- 
sional, will  talk  about  equipment,  areas,  etc.  on  Mon- 
day October  30th  at  5  p.m.  and  Friday  November  3rd, 
9  a.m.  in  the  Lower  Gym  of  the  Benson  Building.  All 
girls  welcome. 


VARSITY  BLUES  HOCKEY 

Hockey  practices  will  be  held  at  Varsity  Arena  on 
Friday  Oct.  27,  Monday  Oct.  30  and  Tuesday  Oct.  3 1 
12.30  to  1.30,  for  all  players  who  wish  to  try  out  for 
the  Intercollegiate  team.  Players  must  bring  all  their 
own  equipment  including  sticks. 


DEPT.  OF  GEOLOGY  FILM 

1  P.M.  ROOM  128  MINING  BLDG. 
TODAY:  Focus  on  Oil,  Spruce  Bog 

Nov.  3rd:  Searching  Men,  Riches  of  the  Earth 
Nov.  10th:  Crystallos,  Memory  Devices 
Nov.  17th:  it  Never  Rains  Oil 

Research  for  Tomorrow 

Secrets  of  The  Ant  &  Insert  World 

Bring  your  lunch 


%  FINLAND 

HART  HOUSE  ?  STUDENT 
TO 


The  Exchonge  Committee  invites  applications 
from  all  male  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students. 

Eight  students  will  be  selected.  They  will  leave 
Toronto,  May  3  1  ond  return  on  September  3  i . 
Each  student  will  be  employed  for  approxima- 
tely 8  weeks  in  Finland,  the  earnings  from 
which  should  cover  all  living  expenses. 

The  Exchange  Committee  will  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  Toronto  to  Finland.  The 
return  fare  will  be  paid  from  London  to  To- 
ronto only.  Each  student  must  be  prepared  tc 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Helsinki  ,,o 
London,  (approximately  $150). 

Further  information  and  application  forms  ote 
available  from  the  Warden's  Office,  Hart 
House.  Applications  to  be  returned  by  Mon- 
day, November  13th. 


FREE  LIST  SUSPENDED 
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MURPH 

EYES 
YATES... 


...so 

DOES 
TINDALL 


Crucial  Homecoming  battle  will  decide  Yates  Cup 


MIKE  EBEN 


Seldom  has  a  Homecoming  game  loomed 
AtSsi&40'  so   important.   When   Varsity   Blues  and 

Queen's  Golden  Gaels  gallop  onto  the  grid- 
iron tomorrow  afternoon  before  an  affluent 
alumni  and  the  usual  mass  of  lowly,  lush 
and  lively  students,  at  stake  is  nothing  less 
than  the  cherished  Yates  Cup. 

Varsity  already  has  a  stranglehold  on  the 
illustrious  icon,  and  a  win  tomorrow  would 
salt  it  away  for  good.  Queen's  on  the  other 
hand  is  faced  with  an  imposing  "win  or  else" 
situation. 

Only  by  defeating  Blues  tomorrow  can 
Gaels  force  a  SIFL  playoff  for  the  third  year 
in  a  row.  A  tie  is  useless  to  coach  Frank 
Tindall  and  his  men. 

However,  Queen's  have  been  through  the 
mill  before.  Last  year  they  invaded  Varsity 
Stadium  in  straits  equally  as  dire.  And  be- 
fore they  left.  Blues  were  a  thoroughly  beat- 
en club,  thrashed  23-15  by  an  avalanche  of 
spirit,, desire  and  damned  good  football.  To- 
ronto remained  stunned  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  and  fell  50-7  in  a  horrible  playoff. 

The  spectre  of  lhat  discouraging  letdown 
continues  to  haunt  coach  Ron  Murphy.  He 
has  incessantly  hammered  the  revenge  mo- 
tif into  his  players,  and  it  has  paid  off  hand- 
somely. Last  Saturday  at  Kingston  one  play- 
er said,  "Murph  had  us  six  feet  off  the 
ground  when  we  left  the  dressing  room." 

There  is  no  sign  among  the  players  of  any 
diminishing  in  spirit  with  half  the  job  done. 
PAUL  MacKAY  If  Queen's  does  happen  to  win  tomorrow 


(oh  misery!),  it  will  be  through  superior 
football,  not  from  any  psychological  letdown 
on  the  part  of  Varsity.  They  remember  last 
year  only  too  well.. 

Following  Blues'  surprise  win  last  Satur- 
day, many  people  have  looked  a  lot  closer 
at  the  respective  strengths  of  the  two  teams. 
The  result  has  been  a  vast  revision  which 
has  shattered  the  press-created  myth  of 
Gael's  massive  superiority. 

Defensively,  Blues  are  stronger.  Directed 
by  captain  Mike  Wright,  Toronto  boasts  a 
superb  "fearsome  foursome"  front  line  and 
a  hard-hitting  corps  of  cornerbacks.  And 
Blues'  secondary  has  to  be  rated  equal  to 
Queens'  even  with  Bayne  Norrie  at  rover. 

Offensively,  the  lines  of  both  clubs  are 
about  the  same,  but  Varsity  gets  an  edge  be- 
cause Queen's  has  a  slightly  softer  defense 
to  flow  against.  Gaels  have  an  edge  at  quar- 
terback with  Don  Bayne,  but  Bob  Amer  has 
more  to  work  with,  there  are  no  better  of- 
fensive players  in  the  league  than  Mike  Ra- 
ham  and  Mike  Eben. 

Toronto  has  a  big  edge  in  punting  and 
place-kicking,  thanks  to  Paul  McKay,  league- 
leader  in  both  departments. 

With  both  clubs  sure  to  be  up  for  Satur- 
day's game,  it's  gonna  be  one  helluva  (sic) 
pfFtball  game.  Cries  of  "fluke"  following  lasl 
week's  result  will  be  answered  with  finality. 
At  the  end  of  sixty  minutes,  the  better  team 
will  be  ahead. 


WOLFGANG  GUT 
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MIKE  WRIGHT 


VOLLEY  BLUES  IPSE  TO  MAC 

Harrier  squad  to  Buffalo 

University  of  Toronto  harrier  team  travels  south  to  Buf- 
falo tommorow  to  toss  in  its  annual  two  cents  worth  of 
nationalism  at  the  Canisius  Invitational. 

Although  the  event  is  atways  attended  by  some  of  the 
best  U.S.  college  clubs,  U  of  T  and  McMaster  have  cornered 
the  event  for  the  past  six  years  with  Blues  taking  the  last 
two. 

Heading  up  the  harriers  will  be  Dave  Bailey  who  has  a 
good  crack  at  repeating  his  individual  victory  of  a  year  past 
With  an  equally  good  shot  at  individual  honors  is  sophomore 
Brian  Armstrong,  youngest  member  of  Blues'  veteran  outfit 
Rounding  out  the  team  are  Brian  Richards,  Bob  Cairns  Rich 
Pyne,  Dave  Tong  and  John  Loaring. 

Toughest  competition  could  well  come  from  the  Can- 
adian side  of  the  boarder  with  McMaster  and  Waterloo  send- 
ing down  well-rounded  teams.  American  representation  is 
always  unpredictable  but  strong  teams  are  usually  forth- 
coming from  Penn  State  and  Buffalo,  and  have  a  fair  chance 
of  repatriating  their  event. 

Taimo  Pallandi,  coach  of  the  1967  edition  of  Varsity  < 
volleyball  Blues,  has  a  tough  rebuilding  job  ahead  of  him 
this  season.  Last  year  Blues  swept  through  the  opposition 
without  a  single  loss  in  the  OQAA  tournament  at  Western 

Only  three  players  are  returning  from  last  season's 
team:  Matt  Rebane,  Jim  Forsythe,  and  Brian  Carr.  New 
corners  are  John  Patterson,  Brian  Harris,  Uldis  Lote  and 
John  Rogers. 

Before  Tuesday  night's  game  at  McMcaster  Pallan  li 

went  badly,  Blues  exhibition  record  has  never  been  out- 
standing, even  with  last  season's  runaway  champions.  Bu: 
in  Mac  s  cavernous  but  brightly  illuminated  monster  field 
house  Blues  inexperience  and  lack  of  expertise  took  its  toll 
.-■uickly.  It  was  all  Mac  in  three  fast  games. 
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Turkey  of  the  week 

To  Varsity  Sports  Editor  Rod 
Mickkburgh,  who  said  way  bach 

when:    "Theri>    «(tr»m<    t«    ho  _„ 


who 


oy  the  Queen's  juggernaut 
ill  be  stopped  in  1967  .  ,  .The 
rest  of  the  league  can  only  hope 
for  second  place."  Mjcklcburgh 
apologizes  (humbly) 


BLUES  WIN  EASILY  8-3 

Soccerites  blast  Waterloo 

Varsity  Soccer  Blues  went  to  Waterloo  by  bus  Wednes- 
day but  they  resembled  a  train  —  the  Rapido.  As  the  open- 
ing whistle  sounded,  the  Varsity  train  took  off.  They  soon 
reached  fantastic  speeds  and  provided  Waterloo  fans  with 
a  show  of  excellence. 

John  Gero,  a  starter  for  the  first  time  this  season,  blas- 
ted in  a  pass  from  Graham  Shields.  Austris  Liepa  kicked  in 
a  penalty  shot.  Gero  got  two  more  on  passes  from  Liepa  and 
Lefkos.  Blues  were  flying. 

Then  came  Belleville.  The  train  stopped.  Blues  seemed 
to  get  off  their  track  and  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
half  Waterloo's  fighting  Warriors  came  back  with  a  show 
of  their  own.  A  penalty  kick  made  the  score  4-1;  a  cross 
from  the  right  deflected  by  the  leftwinger  made  it  4-2  at 
half  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  Blues  were  still 
stopped.  However,  after  ten  minutes  the  Rapido  was  off 
again.  Jim  Lefkos  got  into  the  act  with  two  good  goals  on 
passes  from  Ron  Muir  and  Jim  Laverty.  Gero  decided  to 
make  a  further  contribution  to  the  trip  —  two  more  goals 
within  ten  minutes.  Sandwiched  somewhere  in  between  was 
a  Waterloo  marker.  Central  Station.  Blues,  8-3  victors,  star- 
ted homeward  —  by  bus. 

Varsity  used  two  goalkeepers  during  the  game,  Stan 
Bogucki  and  Erwin  Stack  —  one  in  each  half.  Both  will  pro- 
bably play  at  Guelph  tomorrow.  Blues'  defence  again  looked 
leaky  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  first  half.  As  a  result, 
coach  Ernie  Glass  decided  to  go  with  a  4-2-4  formation  for 
the  second  45  minutes.  It  worked  well,  with  Ormond  Mendes 
picking  up  any  loose  balls  around  the  Toronto  penalty  area. 

Korner  Kicks:  Waterloo  did  not  look  like  a  last  place 
team  yesterday.  John  Gero,  when  asked  how  it  felt  to  score 
five  goals  in  his  first  full  game,  simply  replied,  "Pretty 
lucky." 


Blues  thrill  Homecoming  crowd  with  dramatic  1 6-1 3  win 


photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 

Queen's  Jim  Tail  (29)  strains  to  no  avail  as  Paul  McKay  (29)  kicks  the  game-winning 
field  goal  in  Blues'  16-13  victory.  Bob  Amer  (18)  holds  while  Alex  Squires  (61)  blocks  a 
struggling  Gael. 

Duff  -  Berdahl  report  called  inadequate 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Sports  Editor 

Unrehearsed  and  without 
benefit  of  a  script,  Varsity 
Blues  and  Queen's  Goiden 
G  a  e  1 5  provided  enough 
drama  Saturday  afternooD 
to  stock  five  Shakespearean 
festivals  as  they  performed 
before  more  than  18,000 
limp  spectators  at  Varsity 
Stadium. 

When  the  gun  finally 
sounded  amid  aivrcations 
galore,  Blues  were  dunn- 
ing a  precarious  three-point 
margin  to  virtually  clinch 
a  Yates  Cup  jouiney  to  To- 
ronto for  the  second  time 
in  three  years. 

Tumultuous  thanks  and 
the  tip  of  the  Homecoming 
hat  went  to  'icicles"  Paul 
McKay  who  cooly  booted 
home  a  21-yd.  fieij  goal  with 
two  and  a  half  minutes  re- 
maining to  give  BNcs  their 


16-13  victory. 

For  McKay  it  was  the 
third  successive  game  his 
toe  terific  had  spawned  the 
winning  margin.  In  addit- 
ion, his  steady  punting, 
when  compared  with  Uueen's 
grossly  incompetent  efforts, 
tended  to  nullify  the  ili  ef- 
fects of  Blues'  stuttering  se- 
cond-half offense  which  man- 
aged only  two  first  downs 
and  23  yds.  rotal  offense. 

With  dark,  gloomy  clouds 
enshrouding  the  f'.cld  and  a 
chill  wind  turning  pla'onic 
relationships  into  fits  of 
snuggling  and  warm  em- 
braces, it  was  a  game  which 
saw  dame  Fortune  toy  with 
the  footballers  struggling 
beneath  her.  Time  and  Lime 
again,  she  bestowjd  her  se- 
ductive smile  on  one  side, 
only  to  flirt  blatantly  in  the 
other  direction  a  brief  mo- 
ment later, 

(see  Yotes  page  12) 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

University  government  is  a  "benevolent 
dictatorship,"  a  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
conference  was  told  Saturday. 

Professor  D.  J.  McCulloch,  the  director  of 
the  university's  advisory  bureau,  said  struc- 
tural change  in  university  government  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary. 

The  conference  was  formed  by  CUS  Presi- 
dent Hugh  Armstrong  to  replace  a  seminar 
called  by  the  Committee  of  Presidents  ot 
Ontario  Universities  to  discuss  the  Duff-Ber- 
dahl  report  on  Canadian  university  govern- 
ment. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  CUS  con- 
ference was  that  the  Duff-Berdahl  report 
was  inadequate  and  had  failed  to  confront 
the  essential  problems  of  the  university. 

Monique  Ouellet,  the  president  of  the  O.i- 
tario  Union  of  Students,  said  in  an  interview 
yesterday  that  the  report  merely  tinkers 
with  the  existing  system  and  does  not  exam- 
ine the  basic  principles,  power  and  structure 
in  the  university. 

The  CUS  conference  was  attended  by  rep 
resentatives  from  as  far  away  as  Winnipeg 
and  Montreal. 

Discussions  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 


Duff-Berdahl  proposals  ranged  from  a  rejec- 
tion of  political  reform  of  the  present  sys- 
tem to  the  assertion  that  there  are  construe 
tive  ways  of  using  bureaucracy. 

The  report  proposes  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionships of  university  senates,  boards  ot 
governors,  presidents  and  faculty  councils 
and  suggests  that  students  be  given  repre- 
sentation on  governing  bodies. 

Matt  Cohen,  a  lecturer  in  religion  at  Mc- 
Master  University,  asserted  that  student 
goals  are  not  primarily  political. 

Cohen  said  he  had  no  answer  to  the  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  evident  within 
the  university. 

"Problems  which  arise  out  of  the  pres- 
sures placed  on  the  university  by  a  society 
demanding  highly  trained  personnel  are  not 
encountered  structurally,"  he  said. 

"Political  action  now  is  not  impossible.  It 
is  only  irrelevant." 

Paul  Hoch,  a  post-doctoral  fellow,  had  a 
more  positive  view. 

"It  is  important  that  students  be  active 
participants  in  the  administration  if  only  to 
de-mythologise  the  professor's  role.  Such 
representatives  would  publicize  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  actual  operation  of  existing 
governing  bodies." 
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Sir  George  students  win  council  seats 


MONTREAL  (VNS)— Stu- 
dents at  Sir  George  Williams 
University  appear  to  have 
won  their  fight  for  increas- 
ed student  representation  on 
their  university  government. 

If  the  Sir  George  board 
of  governors  approves,  four 
students,  one  from  each  fa- 
culty, will  sit  as  full  voting 
members  on  the  university 
council.  The  council  is  res- 
ponsible for  all  academic 
programs  at  the  university. 

The  move  climaxed  a  week 
of  student  activity  including 
a  boycott  of  classes  in  sup- 
port of  increased  regulation 


of  bookstore  operations,  and 
a  day-long  teach-in  Thuiaway. 

However,  university  Vice- 
President  Douglas  B.  Clarke 
denied  that  the  increased 
student  representation  was  a 
result  of  the  boycott. 

Other  proposals  by  the 
committee  call  for  two  stu- 
dents to  sit  on -the  planning 
board  of  each  faculty  and 
one  additional  student  to 
help  set  up  the  curriculum 
in  each  faculty. 

The  Board  of  Governors 
will  meet  Tuesday  to  vote  on 
the  recommendations. 


'Caput  is  a  fossil/  says  master  of  controversy 


The  president  of  the  In- 
nis  College  students  socie- 
ty, the^  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  council 
of  student  presidents,  and 
the  first  student  to  sit  on 
a  faculty  council  may  all  be 
out  of  office  as  of  tomorow 
night. 

All  three  offices  belong 
to  Ken  Stone,  fiery  Innis 
College  student  leader. 
Tuesday  night  he  faces  an 
open  general  meeting  of  his 
college.  The  issue:  draft 
dodgers. 

If  the  Innis  student  ex- 
ecutive's decision  to  sup- 
port the  Toronto  anti-draft 
movement  is  reversed. 
Stone  and  about  half  his 
council  will  resign. 

Ken  Stone  is  not  a  stra- 
gner  to  controversy. 

When  he  was  Innis'  first 


student  treasurer  he  hand- 
ed in  his  budget  written  on 
toilet  paper,  to  save  ex- 
penses. 

This  vear  he  ran  on  a 
platform  of  "student  \oice 
on  council  or  student 
strike."  Last  week.  Stone 
and  four  Innis  students  be- 
came full  members  of  the 
Innis  faculty  council. 

Two  week  ago  Innis  stu- 
dents defied  a  CAPUT  regu- 
lation against  gambling  on 
campus  by  holding  a  Mon- 
te Carlo  night  in  aid  of 
SHARE.  In  January,  Stone 
hopes  to  test  Caput's  "no 
drinking"  law  by  serving 
beer  on  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
Donald's  birthday  to  all  stu- 
dents over  21. 

"Caput  is  a  fossil,"  says 
Stone. 

This  week  it  is  draft  dod- 


Ken  Stone 

gers,  and  any  future  plans 
Stone  has  may  dissolve  at 
tomorrow's  meeting. 


Following  the  Innis  Col 
lege  student  executive  deci- 
sion to  support  the  onli- 
draft  movement,  25  per 
cent  of  Innis'  474  students 
signed  a  petition  demand- 
ing a  referendum  and  the 
meeting  was  collected. 

Jim  White  (III  Inn),  who 
circulated  the  petit  i  o  n. 
wants  discussion  confined 
to  the  question  of  holding 
a  referendum  later  this 
week. 

In  the  end,  however,  In- 
nis will  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  support  draft  resis- 
ters  morally  and  financial- 
ly. Paul  Culliford  (IV  Inn) 
is  willing  to  give  support 
in  principle  but  not  money. 
White  cannot  see  giving 
draft  dodgers  money  when 
"Innis  cannot  even  field  a 
football  team  for  lack  of 


funds." 

Stone  and  six  or  seven 
other  executive  members 
give  the  motion  for  support 
such  high  priority  that  they 
feel  compelled  to  resign  if 
it  is  rejected. 

"How  can  I  claim  to  re- 
present Innis  students  if  I 
vote  aye  and  they  reverse 
the  decision  to  nay"  asks 
Stone. 

"My  support  of  the  draft 
dodgers  is  a  pretty  solid 
example  of  the  way  I  think 
—who  I  am,"  says  Bob  Bos- 
sin  (III  Inn).  Bossin  :s  a 
Students  Administrative 
Council  representative  and 
the  man  who  made  the  In- 
nis motion  for  financial 
support  of  the  draft  dod- 

Sers-  .  . 

Fireworks  at  Innis  begin 

tomorrow  at  7  p.m. 


GETTING  ENGAGED 

1  ran  seve     you  50%  and  more  on  a  diamond  ring. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CALL  FRANK  SHOSTACK  —  445-5962 


WE 

WANT 

WOMEN 


Women  from  the  University  who 
wish  to  go  into  part-time  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  augmenting 
their  incomes  (earning  extra 
Christmas  money,  for  instance ) 
and  who  will  be  given  10  hours 
free  basic  sales  training  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  a  minimum 
of  |100  a  month.  $600  to  $700 
a  month  is  not  unheard  of,  but 
it  is  exceptional.     However,  re- 


wards are  in  direct  proportion  to 
efforts  expended.  You  will  be 
introducing,  demonstrating  and 
selling  a  very  fine  line  of  cosme- 
tics to  your  friends  and  to  peo- 
ple who  may  very  well  become 
your  friends.  Telephone  us  for 
a  personal  appointment  if  you 
are  in  earnest  and  wish  an  ex- 
tra measure  of  financial  inde- 
pendence.   Telephone:  923-9869 


ATTENTION 
UNDERGRADUATES 

DO  YOU  NEED 
HELP  WITH 

ESSAYS? 
TERM  PAPERS? 

The  Reference  Deportm- 
ent of  the  University  Li 
brary  offers  one-hour  lec- 
tures to  help  you  locate 
more  information  quickly. 
Sign  in  the  main  hallway 
opposite  the  Catal- 
ogue Information  Desk 
for  a  convenient  time. 


Staff 
Bulletin 
Postscripts 

Items  about  events  arraneed  too 
late  for  Staff  Bulletin  should  be 
received  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  at 
Dept.  of  Information  in  Simcoe 
Hall  by  4  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday 
before  publication  here. 

Tues.  Oct.  31,  ot  5  p.m.  Uppei 
Librory,  Massey  College.  "Choosing 
o  Repertory"  lecture  by  Peter 
Roby.  dromofuige,  Festivol  Com- 
pany, Stratford,  Ont. 

Wed.  Nov.  I  ot  8  p.m.  Erindole 
College  "Frontiers  of  Science"  lec- 
tures. "Continental  Drift:  a  Revo- 
lution in  Earth  Sciences".  Fijncipol 

Tuzo  Wilson. 


CAREERS  IN  THE 
INVESTMENT  INDUSTRY 

Students,  both  undergraduote  ond  graduate,  who  are  interested  in  fol- 
lowing o  career  in  the  investment  business  ore  invited  to  an  information 
session  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  31st  in  Room  1071  Sidney  Smith 
Holl  between  1:00  and  2:00  p.m. 

Four  representatives  of  member  firms  of  the  Investment  Deolers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  will  give  brief  descriptions  of  the  sales,  research  ond 
underwriting  activities  of  an  investment  dealer,  following  which  there  will  be 
o  general  question  period.  These  men  will  also  be  available  for  further 
questions  at  the  Placement  Office  for  the  balance  of  the  afternoon. 

Further  information  may  be  obtoined  from  the  Placement  Office. 


/ 


•TV 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
1968 

Applications  and  information  booklets  are  now  availoble 
in  tbe  Placement  Office  ond  in  Departments. 
Please  submit  your  application  by  15  NOVEMBER  1967 
to  ensure  fullest  consideration 

to 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICER, 
NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL, 
OTTAWA  7,  ONTARIO 
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|  Around  Campus ... 

|  Michener  can't  come  to  (J.C.  Follies 

|     Governor-General  Roland  Michener  will  be  unable  to 

jij  to  accept  an  invitation  to  this  year's  UC  Follies. 

m     Art  Stein  (II  UC),  a  member  of  the  college  literary 

m  and  athletic  society,  said  Edmund  Butler,  private  sec- 

i«  retary  to  Mr.  Michener,  told  him  yesterday  the  gov- 

ffl  ernor-general  would  be  unable  to  attend. 

|      Lit  President  Ezrin  (IV  UC)  was  downcast  when  in- 

|j  -formed  of  the  news. 

jij  "I  was  hoping  until  the  last  minute  that  the  gov- 
jg  ernor-general  might  come  but  now  it  appears  that  ef- 
||  forts  have  gone  in  vain." 

1  Lit  member  David  Paicc  (IV  UC)  declared  that  the 
ig  issue  was  not  dead:  "This  issue  happens  to  have  been 
{|  handled  worse  than  the  UC  Arts  Ball  of  1965.  If  we 
&  cannot  get  satisfactory  answers  from  Arthur  Stein. 
|  producer  of  the  Follies,  we  will  have  no  recourse  but 
jj  to  impeach  him." 

jij  Stein  (II  UC)  expressed  surprise  at  Paice's  threat: 
![=  "My  record  is  unblemished  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear 
jii  from  a  judicial  investigation." 

I  The  Follies  will  go  on  this  Thursday,  Friday  and 
|0  Saturday  regardless.  Ticket  prices  will  be  slashed  to 
ijj  $1.50  for  Thursday  night  and  $2  for  Friday  and  Sat- 
llj  urday  nights. 

J  Students  chosen  for  Tarheel  exchange 

Ijj  The  following  students  have  been  selected  to  go  to 
!||  the  University  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Tarheel  Ex- 
jjj  change  Nov.  15-21: 

Janet  Button  (III  Vic),  Lynn  Crocker  (II  UC),  Eliza- 
0|  beth  Lake  (III  Vic),  Jane  Enlow  (IV  UC),  Elspeth 
;y  Fordyce  (III  Vic),  Katev  Grey  (III  Trin),  Mary  Suzan- 
y§  ne  Lamont  IV  UC). 

|     Alison  Lang  (IV  SMC),  Carole  Lokash  (IV  PHE), 
III  Mary  B.  Mueller  (III  SMC).  Linda  Naftel  (II  Inn), 
Janice  Narvey  II  Meds),  Mary  Patterson  (IV  Trin), 
i  Peggy  Ryan  (III  SMC),  Cathy  Williams  (III  Vic). 

Robert  Armstrong  (III  UC),  Felix  Ernest  (IV  SPS), 
m  Ross  Freeman  (IV  Trin),  Richard  Gates  (IV  SPS), 
jg  Stephen  Gerring  (IV  Vic),  Harvey  Grosman  (II  Meds), 
jii  Greg  Haber  (II  Meds). 

I  Bob  Isbister  (IV  Vic),  Edward  Kerwin  (III  SMC), 
f  Hume  Martin  (III  Inn),  Frank  Mclntyre  (III  SMC), 
8  Neils  Ortved  (IV  Vic),  Bill  Powlesland  (IV  SPS),  Dave 
||  Roffey  (IV  Vic),  Dave  Snowball  (IV  SPS). 

j  UC  gets  first  crack  at  bleeding 

II  The  blood  campaign  starts  today  and  University  I 
1  College  gets  the  chance  to  bleed  first. 

|  There  is  a  blood  clinic  in  the  Junior  Common  I 
?  Room  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  UC's  goal  is  421  pints.  i 
\  A  total  goal  of  3,770  pints  of  blood  has  been  set  1 
I  for  the  university.  This  is  only  an  eighth  of  the  total  f 
j  aapacity  that  the  U  of  T  can  donate. 

Tomorrow  the  clinic  moves  to  the  Buttery  to  get  I! 
j  blood  from  Trinity  College,  St.  Hilda's,  law,  Wycliffe  P 
|  and  the  school  of  social  work. 

Hours  for  blood  donations  will  again  be  from  9  p 
j  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  Trinity's  goal  is  230  pints. 

Everyone  is  welcome  at  any  clinic  and  blood  dona-  jl 
;  tions  will  be  credited  to  the  donors  own  college  or  |l 
|  faculty  no  matter  where  he  gives  blood. 

I  Peace  possible  despite  man's  ego:  Fox  I 

World  peace  is  possible  in  spite  of  the  belligerent  j|i 
:  attitudes  men  often  express,  a  post-Teach-In  audience  ill 
I  was  told  last  week. 

Professor  Paul  Fox  of  the  political  economy  de-  III 
partment  said  his  experience  as  a  political  scientist,  pi 
common  sense  and  "certain  optimistic  assumptions''  pi 
had  led  him  to  the  conclusion. 

"There  is  something  in  man's  nature  that  leads  ill 
him  to  assert  bis  ego  at  the  expense  of  others,"  he  jji 
said. 

The  only  way  to  bring  harmony  out  of  this  intrin-  PI 
sic  discord  is  through  "an  attempt  to  analyse  disputes  (II 
and  bring  about  a  reconciliation." 

Prof.  Fox  said  aducation  is  the  first  means  of  alle-  IP 
viating  international  conflicts.  It  would  break  down  ill 
prejudices  and  help  people  to  see  the  other  side  of  jjj 
any  dispute. 

But  the  best  way  of  preventing  war,  he  said,  is  to  III 
increase  research  into  the  causes  of  violence. 

"This  is  the  area  that  must  be  mined  to  its  fullest.  1(1 
We  must  run  down  the  causes  of  violence. 

"We  must  approach  the  problem  on  a  common  l|{ 
sense  basis,  realizing  that  there  may  be  no  right  or  ill 
wrong.  We  can  only  hope  to  bring  about  the  best  solu-  ffi 
tion  possible  while  conducting  education  and  re-  1= 
search." 

n 


lower  standards  but  lovable  students 


By  MARY  KATE  ROWAN  and 
LINDA  WALDMAN 

Erindale  College's  academic  standards 
are  lower  than  those  on  the  main  University 
of  Toronto  campus,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Erindale  students  council  said  Friday. 

Sid  Parsons  (I  Erin)  was  commenting  on 
a  Varsity  article  Friday  that  said  a  Simcoe 
Hall  regulation  may  be  turning  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  Colleges  into  inferior  institu- 
tions. 

The  regulation  refers  to  the  two  "satel- 
lite" colleges  all  students  with  less  than  a 
64-per-cent  average  in  Grade  13. 

"The  administration  does  send  people 
with  lower  percents  to  Erindale  but  we  have 
other  things  to  make  up  the  difference," 
Parsons  said  in  an  interview. 

"Most  of  the  kids  are  oriented  to  having 
a  good  time  .  .  .  They  are  more  gregarious 
and  able  to  get  along  with  people  than  stu- 
dents on  the  main  campus." 

Meanwhile,  reaction  at  Scarborough  var- 
ied from  complete  agreement  to  violent  op- 
position. 

"This  is  garbage,"  said  Dave  Glick  (I 
Scar).  "This  article  needs  a  rebuttal." 

John  McKerracher  (I  Scar)  asked:  "Who 
wants  to  be  in  an  old  cloistered  campus?" 

"The  atmosphere  is  friendlier.  It's  a  great 
place  to  get  to  know  people." 

"There's  none  of  this  having  to  be  on  the 
track  team  to  make  it  to  your  next  class," 
added  John  Simmons  (I  Scar). 

Many  Erindale  students  interviewed  said 
they  had  not  chosen  to  come  to  the  college. 
About  half  of  the  students  selected  it  first, 
says  a  sociology  professor. 

"I  was  sent  here  with  64  per  cent,"  said 
one  student,  "I  couldn't  even  get  subjects  I 


wanted.  Fine  arts  and  music  are  not  yet  of- 
fered at  Erindale." 

A  staff  member  said  the  lower  academic 
standard  was  natural  at  a  school  that  was 
in  its  first  year. 

"It  takes  time  to  attract  students  to  a  new 
college  but  Erindale  has  a  lot  to  offer,"  she 
said. 

"Everybody  has  a  chance  to  do  things 
here.  It's  almost  impossible  not  to  get  in- 
volved in  some  aspect  of  university  life. 
Rules  are  almost  non-existent,"  students 
council  president  Dale  Evans  (I  Erin)  said. 

"The  classes  are  very  small  and  you  can 
talk  to  your  professor.  You  can  actually 
stick  up  your  hand  to  ask  questions." 

"There  is  much  more  student  participa- 
tion on  administration  decisions,"  said  Vice- 
President  Parsons. 

"According  to  the  constitution  students 
are  on  five  out  of  1 1  faculty  committees. 

"It  grows  on  you  —  just  getting  involved 
and  helping  to  build  your  college." 

Stephen  Yeates  (II  Scar)  agreed  with  the 
Varsity  statements.  "The  only  reason  people 
are  at  Scarborough  is  that  they  were  sent 
here.  Things  like  Hart  House  you  really 
miss." 

But  he  said  he  had  become  attached  to 
Scarborough.  "I  think  I'm  getting  more  out 
of  my  education  than  I  would  downtown." 

"It's  Reject  U  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  don't 
feel  anything  for  Scarborough  College,"  said 
Paul  Feldman  (I  Scar). 

Dave  Hogan  (II  Scar)  said  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  Scarborough. 

"Here  we  can  actually  find  washrooms. 
This  place  is  more  attuned  to  academic 
studies  than  the  downtown  campus  because 
there  are  fewer  distractions." 


Thieves  start  blood  cup  race  early 


To  unidentified  men  ha\e 
stolen  the  Blood  Donor  Cup 
from  the  main  office  of  the 
medical  building. 

In  a  daring  daylight  raid 
Friday  they  waded  through 
screaming  secretaries  and 
snatched  the  cup,  which  is 
given  to  the  faculty  or  col- 
lege giving  most  to  the  an- 
nual Blood  Campaign. 

The  Campaign  begins  to- 
day and  continues  for  two 
weeks.  This  is  the  first  year 
a  cup  has  been  awarded  to 
the  winners. 

Carolyn  Keystone,  (I 
Phar),  co-chairman  of  the 
Blood  Drive,  said  she  sus- 
pected engineers  of  perform- 
ing the  foul  deed  but  Bob 
McCallum  (IV  APSC),  a 
member  of  the  Brute  Force 
Committee,  said  the  engi- 
neers had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

"All  engineer  capers  are 
approved  by  the  Engineering  ' 
Society  and  we  are  opposed 
to  malicious  damage  of  any 
sort,  including  robbery,"  he 
said. 

However,  an  anonymous 
caller  told  The  Varsity  last 
night  that  he  stole  the  cup 
and  promised  it  would  not 
be  harmed. 

"I  organized  the  prank 
myself,"  he  said  in  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  "and  no  society 
was  involved. 

"It  was  thought  of  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and 
done  within  a  half-an-hour 
after  that,"  he  said.  "The 


number  involved  varied,  but 
two  persons  actually  took 
the  cup. 

"We  did  not  think  the 
medsmen  deserved  to  hold 
the  cup  since -they  were  not 
the  annual  contest  winners. 
In   the  past  the  engineers 


have  won  most  of  the  time 
and  they  will  win  this  year." 

He  said  the  cup  will  be 
brought  forth  when  the  win- 
ners of  the  contest  are  an- 
nounced. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
police  are  investigating. 


New  float  disqualified -too  many  men 

involked  an  "obscure"  rule 
that  there  may  not  be  more 
than  20  people  on  a  float 

Both  the  engineering  float 
and  the  Erindale-pharmacy 
float  were  over  the  limit, 
but  were  not  disqualified, 
say  the  New  students. 

St.  Michael's  College  won 
the  contest  with  a  display 
that  showed  Canada's  parli- 
ament buildings  and  Wash- 
ington's Capitol  joined  by  a 
bridge.  It  depicted  the  orain 
drain  in  one  direction  and 
the  migration  of  draft  dod- 
gers in  the  other. 


New  College  was  "un- 
justly disqualified"  in  the 
Homecoming  float  con 
test  Saturday,  float-builders 
claim. 

Some  students  say  they 
are  "most  unhappy"  that 
the  Blue  and  White  society 

Miss  U  of  T 


Calhy  Williams  (III  Vie)  was 
crowned  Miss  U  of  T  ot  the 
Homecoming  dance  Satur- 
day night. 


Beattie  talks  to  SFD 

The  purpose  of  protest  is 
to  strengthen  government  by 
making  government  action 
coincide  with  public  opinion, 
Rod  Beattie  (II  Trin)  said  at 
a  Students  For  Democracy 
meeting  Friday. 

"Protest  is  no  longer  sim- 
'  ply  marches  and  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  a  means  of  act- 
ing against  the  artificial  igno- 
rance imposed  by  the  state, 
of  educating  citizens  about 
war  and  peace,"  he  said. 

"Civil  disobedience  is  ne- 
cessary to  oppose  the  insa- 
nity of  society.  We  must  ask 
of  each  law  'Is  it  a  law  I  can 
obey?  In  this  way  y,e  can 
truly  govern  ourselves." 


Hart  House  |j 


ART  GALLERY 

October  31st  —  November  19<h 
Mashel  Teitelbaurn  —  Retrospective 

DEBATE 

Thursday,  November  2nd 
Debates  Room  —  8  p.m. 
"This  House  Condemns  Any 
Encouragement  of  U.S.  Draft  Resistors", 

POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  November  2 
Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
Eli  Mandel  &  Geza  Kovacs 
will  be  reading.  Ladies  Welcome  ! 


SWEATSHIRTS 
$1.50 

See  Phil   in   the  Tuck  Shop 

HALLOWE'EN  DEBATE 

Monday,  October  31  —  1:00  p.m. 
Debates  Room 

"What  This  Campus  Needs  Is 
A  Good  Witch  Hunt". 

ADVANCED  DIVER  SEMINAR 

Mon.,  Oct.  30  —  7  p.m.  —  Debates  Room 

Speaker:  Dr.  Walter  Kenyon 

Associate  Professor  of  Archaeology 
Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Topic:      "White  Water  Archaeology  Along 
the  Fur  Trade  Routes". 

Fee:  $1.00 


SPORT  JACKETS 


We  carry  a  complete  line,  Over  400, 

Beautiful  Irish  tweeds,  corduroys  and  worsteds.  From  —  $39.50 
New,  wild  plaid  or  solid  hopsack,  All  in  fashionable  British  cut, 
We  specialize  in  all  Campus  clothing  needs. 
Students  10%  reduction  privilege. 


267  VONGE  STREET  TORONTO 
PHONE  366-4452 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Musical  Comedy  by  Charles  Douglas 
VIC  BOB  REVUE 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

NOV.  7-11  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  available  at  Wymilwood 
of  Victoria  College 
or  at  Box  Office 

$2.00  Fn  •  Sat.  Evenings 


$1.50  Weekdays 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 

16  BANCROFT  ST. 

SNACK  BAR 

OPEN  12-2  P.M. 
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PAGE  FOUR 


There  was  o  young  lady  from  Kent 

Who  said  she  knew  just  what  it  meant 

When  men  took  her  to  dine 

Bought  her  cocktails  and  wine, 

She  Knew  what  it  meant,  but  she  went, 


— quoted  by  Clark  Kerr,  former 
president  of  the  University  of 
llfornia  at  Berkeley,  in  discussing 
the  foIe  of  the  multiversity 


PART  I 

Columbia  University  in  New  York  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  great  schools  of  the 
world.  But  at  least  one  of  its  departments, 
The  International  Affairs  Institute  is  sup- 
ported by  CIA  funds. 

The  CIA,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  notorious 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  initiator  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Cuba  invasion,  overthrower  of 
governments  unfavorable  to  the  U.S.  state 
department. 

Columbia  confirmed  it  has  been  receiving 
money  from  the  CIA  only  after  the  facts 
were  revealed  by  a  campus  chapter  of  SDS 
(Students  for  a  Democratic  Society),  a 
SUt'A-like  organization  of  New  Left  radi- 
cals. 

But  it  was  only  a  few  months  earlier  that 
Columbia  had  categorically  denied  any  in- 
volvement with  the  CIA.  That  denial  came 
after  a  student  was  arrested  during  o  sit-in 
protesting  CIA  recruitment  on  the  campus. 

So  what  if  Columbia  denied  it  and  then 
hod  to  change  its  mind?  Governments  d" 
that  all  the  time;  why  not  universities? 

So  what  if  Columbia  is  involved  with  the 
CIA? 

People  were  asking  the  same  type  of 
question  last  year  after  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  National  Students  Association  in  the 
U.S.  was  portly  financed  by  the  CIA. 

The  point  is  simply  that  universities  are 
now  so  involved  in  government  affairs,  both 
rn  financing  and  co-operation,  that  they 
have  jeopardized  their  academic  neutrality. 

Today's  modern  armaments  are  develop- 
ed in  universities. 

The  bright  and  effective  apologists  fo 
the  U.S.  government  are  in  or  from  the  uni- 
versities. 


the  moral  is  at  the  end 

Police  and  secret  agents  for  South  Viet- 
nam were  trained  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan at  Ann  Arbor. 

Reports  from  McGill  University  last  year 
said  a  professor  there  was  developing  a 
method  of  detecting  the  solidity  of  the 
ground  from  airplanes  and  helicopters.  The 
results  of  his  research  were  to  be  used  in 
the  Vietnam  war  by  the  United  States. 

Obviously  research  grants  don't  worry 
about  crossing  international  boundaries 
even  during  a  time  of  war. 

Research  grants  for  war  work  are  deplor- 
able enough,  but  Columbia  and  the  Nation- 
al Student  Association  were  playing  with  the 
CIA.  That's  worse,  sir,  much  worse. 

The  CIA  has  been  accused  of  some  of 
the  worst  secret-police  tactics  since  Stalin's 
NKVD.  Professors  and  students  have  been 
forced  to  spy  for  the  CIA  while  attending 
universities  in  other  countries.  Foreign  stu- 
dents have  been  blackmailed  into  spying 
for  the  U.S.  Even  labor  leaders  hove  hod  to 
work  for  them. 

People  involved  in  the  NSA  during  the 
past  few  years  will  tell  you  that  there  was  a 
big  difference  between  their  nationol  and 
international  sections.  Workers  in  the  na- 
tional section  were  starving;  their  counter- 
parts in  the  international  section  were  fed 
fat  by  CIA  wages. 

Ttere  ore  many  ways  To  influence  inter- 
national affairs,  you  see. 

PART  2 

In  American  history  we  learn  that  third 
party  movements  fit  right  into  the  Ameri- 
can political  tradition. 

When  the  two  old  line  parties  become  too 
irrelevant  to  a  major  port  of  the  population, 


a  third  party  con  be  formed  by  people  wish- 
ing to  put  their  ideas  across.  That's  part  of 
the  natural  and  orderly  working  of  North 
American  democracy. 

This  summer  we  saw  a  somewhat  laugh- 
able attempt  at  forming  a  third  party  in  the 
National  Committee  for  New  Politics,  a 
loose  coalition  of  Black  Power,  New  Left, 
Civil  Rights,  and  anti-war  groups. 

So  loose  was  it  that  the  whites  at  the  as- 
sembly in  Chicago  soon  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  Black  Power  types,  the 
strongest  organized  group  there. 

New  Politics  is  not  likely  to  make  much 
of  an  impression  in  next  year's  federal  elec- 
tion but  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  is  worried 
□bout  it. 

Lost  week  his  Senate  Internal  Security 
Sub-Committee  announced  plans  for  an  in 
vestigotion  of  the  movement. 

Eostland  is  one  of  the  honorable  mem- 
bers from  Mississippi,  a  die-hard  opponent 
of  civil  rights  legislation  and,  as  if  he  were 
right  out  of  the  last  century,  an  owner  of  a 
cotton  plantation. 

This  planned  investigation  gives  Eastland 
a  chance  to  harass  some  of  the  civil  rights 
□lack  power,  leftist,  types  he  hates  so  much! 
He  was  quoted  as  saying  he  is  especially 
interested  in  investigating  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  a  political 
group  of  Mississippi  Negroes. 

It  seems  a  big  danger  to  even  Lyndon 
Johnson's  freedom  of  dissent  when  the  old- 
line  parties  take  it  upon  themselves  to  in- 
vestigate  every  new  political  movement  that 
comes  along. 

But  then,  undemocratic  Congressional  in- 
vestigations have  been  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  American  political  tradition  since  the 

early  50s. 


LETTERS 


why  I  might  be 
dodging  the  draft 

(Ed.  Note:  This  letter  is  from  a 
young  American  considering  running 
away  to  Canada  to  dodge  the  draft. 
We  asked  him  to  write  us  and  ex- 
plain why.) 
Dear  Mr.  Richter: 

A  man  must  live  by  his  convic- 
tions. He  must  Judge  for  himself 
what  is  morally  right  and  wrong, 
and  if,  in  his  judgment,  something 
is  morally  wrong,  he  must  not  do 


it.  r  would  define  courage  as  the 
ability  to  do  what  is  right,  despite 
personal  consequences. 

Those  who  wrote  the  selective  serv- 
ice laws,  apparently  disagree  with 
me  on  this  matter.  These  laws  state 
that  conscientious  objector  status 
shall  not  be  granted  to  men  whose 
objections  to  military  service  are 
based  on  a  "personal  moral  code" 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
in  the  wrong  in  Vietnam,  and  that 
it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  support 
this  war.  Since  I  will  not  be  able  to 
get  conscientious  objector  status,  my 
only  choice  will  be  to  resist 'the 
draft.  I  plan  to  do  this  by  emigrat- 


thoughts  for 
peaceniks 

Sir: 

I  recently  came  across  this  passage 
written  by  William  Graham  Sumner 
Which  I  think  applies  to  many  of 
today's  peace  protesters.  It  is  self- 
explanatory  and  I  offer  it  here  to 
stimulate  further  discussion.  "The 
worst  vice  in  political  discussions  is 
that  dogmatism  which  takes  its 
stand  on  great  principles  or  assump- 
tions, instead  of  standing  on  an 
exact  examination  of  things  as  they 
are  and  human  nature  as  it  is  .  . 
An  ideal  is  formed  of  some  higher 
or  better  state  of  things  than  now 
exists,  and  almost  unconsciously 
the  ideal  is  assumed  as  already  exist- 
ing and  made  the  basis  of  specula- 
tions which  have  no  root  .  .  .  The 
whole  method  of  abstract  specula- 
tion on  political  topics  is  vicious.  It 
is  popular  because  it  is  easy;  it  is 
ea«er  to  imagine  a  new  world  than 
to  learn  to  know  this  one;  it  is 
easier  to  embark  on  speculations 


based  on  a  few  broad  assumptions 
than  it  is  to  study  the  history  of 
states  and  institutions;  it  is  easy  to 
catch  up  a  popular  dogma  than  it  is 
to  analyze  it  to  see  whether  it  is 
true  or  not.  All  this  leads  to  confu- 
sion, to  the  admission  of  phrases 
and  platitudes,  to  much  disputing 
but  to  little  gain  in  the  prosperity 
of  nations. 

Bob  Wicks  (III  Vic) 

Ishmd  of  sanity 

Sir: 

Mr.  p.  Paul  Fromm  n  must  feet 
lute  an  island  of  sanity  in  the  tur- 
bulent seas  of  socialism,  commu- 
nism, and  other  leftist  ideologies. 

I  sympathise  to  an  extent.  There 
is  a  responsible  conservative  posi- 
tion Boat  deserves  careful  attention 
and  respect.  Just  sit  down  and  read 
Edmund  Burke. 

However,  wailing  with  self-pity 
and  self-defence  because  of  an  irra- 
tional and  intellectually  pointless 
attack  on  his  person  and  his  organi- 
sation, creates  a  negative  reaction 
to  Mr.  Fromm  and  his  "conserva- 


ing  to  Canada,  although  I  would  go 
to  jail  if  I  had  no  other  choice. 

The  courage  to  make  this  decision 
has  not  been  easy  to  find.  Even 
though  I  believe  Canada  to  be,  in 
many  ways,  a  freer  and  saner  place 
than  the  TJnited  States,  I  will  find 
it  difficult  to  live  in  virtual  exile, 
isolated  from  my  friends  and  fam- 
ily. 

I  know  the  consequences  of  my  de- 
cision. I  will  accept  them  because  1 
must. 

Sincerely, 
Robert  Fleagle, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


tism.  Both  conservatism  and  liberal- 
ism have  much  to  say.  Wouldn't  it 
be  wise  to  seek  the  knowledge  and 
meaning  that  both  systems  have  to 
offer. 

Dennis  Chornornaz  (I  SGS) 

Bob  producer 


Sir: 


fes 
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In  relation  to  a  letter  in  Friday's 
Varsity  from  Valerie  Holmes,  may 
I  make  a  few  comments.  Firstly,  the 
Vic  'BOB'  is  the  production  of  the 
VCU,  not  the  Music  Club,  as  one 
was  led  to  believe  from  Miss 
Holmes'  letter.  Secondly,  non-Vic 
students  are  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  productions  at  the  discretion 
of  the  show  producer,  wiHh  the  con- 
sent of  the  Victoria  College  Produc- 
tions Committee  and  the  Victoria 
College  Union  Council. 

As  a  final  comment  I  should  like 
to  register  my  total  rejection  of 
Miss  Holmes'  final  statement,  which 
distinguishes  Varsity  productions 
from  'quality'  productions  !  !  ! 

Charles  V.  Scott  (III  Vic) 
'BOB*  producer 


MORAL 

Columbia,  the  NSA  and  Eastland's  SiSS 
are  just  three  examples  apologists  for  the 
United  States  should  study. 

They  should  start  to  realize  that  the  Am- 
erica they  talk  about  today  is  not  the  Am- 
erica they  learned  to  love  inmovies  in 
comic  books,  on  TV  or  in  history  books 
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Vietnik  tricks  and  Violence 


By  F.  PAUL  FROMM 

The  observations  ol  a 
person  directly  involved  in 
a  demonstration  are  bound 
to  be  different  from  those  of 
an  outside  observer.  I  was 
one  of  the  hundred  counter- 
demonstrators  rallied  by  the 
Edmund  Burke  Society  to 
protest  the  Vietniks  at  the 
last  anti-war  parade  here  in 
Toronto.  The  observations 
which  I  am  about  to  relate 
will,  I  hope,  complement  and 
correct  the  impressions  of 
your  reporter. 

Why  counterdemonstrate? 
We  in  the  Edmund  Burke  So- 
ciety, along  with  our  many 
friends  in  Toronto's  ethnic 
community,  who  know  the 
brutal  nature  of  communism 
from  first  hand  experience, 
felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  dramatise  to  the  public  a 
widespread  Canadian  sup- 
port for  the  Amerimn  stand 
in  Vietnam.  The  limelight 
in  the  past,  has  be^n  held 
exclusively  by  the.  anti-war 
appeasers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want- 
ed to  indicate  the  ultimate,  if 
not  in  all  instances  the  in- 
tended, result  of  the  Viet- 
niks' cry  for  American  uni- 
lateral withdrawal.  This  re- 
sult would  be  a  communis! 
takeover  in  Vietnam,  slaught- 
ers in  retribution;  and  more 
wars  of  communist  imperia- 
lism in  the  adjoining  lands 
of  South-east  Asia. 

MY  FIRST  MARCH 

For  me,  this  was  my  first 
large  parade.  Hundreds  of 
surprising  observations 
spring  to  mind.  Among  these, 
I  was  astonished  by  the  lack 
of  organization  of  the  Viet- 
niks in  Queen's  park.  For 
fifteen  minutes  their  leaders 
shouted  and  cajoled  before 
the  milling  three  thousand 
finally  got  pointed  in  the 
pight  direction. 

Equally  remarkable  was 
the  restraint  and  inoffensi- 
veness  of  the  Toronto  police. 
I  had  been  assured  by  the 
inspector  in  charge:  "If  there 
is  a  fracas,  my  men  will 
wade  in  and  arrest  anyone 
who  is  involved."  Several  of 
our  Latvian  friends  were  set 
upon  by  some  Vietniks  and 
punched  as  their  signs  were 
being  wrestled  from  them. 
Several  officers  broke  up  the 
fray;  but  no  arrests  were 
made. 

Similarly  when  a  Vietnik, 
a  "peaceful"  man  I  am  sure, 
siezed  my  placard  and  tried 
to  rip  it,  a  plainclothesman 
grabbed  him  and  shoved  him 
on;  but  again  there  was  no 
arrest.  Again,  in  Nathan  Phi- 
lips Square,  a  woman  snatch- 
ed my  sign  and  began  to  tear 
it.  A  nearby  mounted  police- 
man refused  to  arrest  her, 
when  I  complained. 

DIRTY  TRICKS 

However,  the  sharpest  evi- 
dence that  the  police  were 
far  less  severe  than  they 
might  have  been,  is  seen  in 
the  very  conduct  of  the  pa- 
rade. An  officer  said;  "Your 
men  may  march;  but  it's  got 
to  be  two  by  two.  If  there 
are  any  more,  we'll  have  to 
stop  it."  Eager  to  comply 
with  the  law,  we  set  off  along 
Wellesley  two  by  two;  some 


of  us  arm  in  arm. 

Just  as  we  reached  Yonge 
Street,  the  Vietnik  parade 
marshalls  sent  their  minions 
rushing  up  the  sidewalk 
ahead  of  us.  This  clearly  vio- 
lated the  law.  As  we  proceed- 
ed to  College,  the  parade  was 
six  to  ten  deep  across  the 
sidewalk.  The  police  did 
nothing.  Speaking  to  the  in- 
spector as  he  pulled  his  car 
up  to  the  sidewalk  alongside 
the  parade,  I  mentioned  that 
the  violation  of  the  law  was 
not  our  society's  fault.  He 
replied:  I  know;  your  fel- 
lows are  alright."    I  heard 


who  most  loudly  advocate 
the  right  to  free  speech  and 
to  dissent  (for  themselves) 
were  the  first  to  try  to  pre- 
vent others  from  exercising 
this  right.  "Peaceful"  peace- 
niks grabbed  the  Nazis  signs 
and  set  upon  them  in  their 
hundreds,  beating  them  with 
firsts,  boots  and  placards. 

One  friend  at  St.  Mikes, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  re- 
ports that  many  of  the  Na- 
zis "were  covered  with 
blood"  and  several  had  teeth 
knocked  out.  All  this  by  men 
who  refuse  to  go  and  knock 
some  communist  butchers's 


1.  i 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Fromm,  chairman  of  the 
right-wing  Edmund  Burke  Society,  gives  a  con- 
servative's view  of  a  recent  anti-war  march. 


one  person  say:  "That  was 
a  pretty  dirty  trick  the  peace- 
niks played  on  you." 

From  here  on  in  there  was 
minor  scuffling  all  the  time. 
This  brings  me  to  my  strong- 
est conclusion  or  observa- 
tion —  the  none-too-peaceful 
disposition  of  many  of  the 
peacenik  marchers. 

Once  the  two-by-two  ranks 
were  broken,  incidents  of 
violence  became  common- 
place. Several  of  Burkists 
were  kicked  or  punched. 
Nearly  all  of  us  had  to  con- 
tend with  people  trying  to 
snatch  our  signs.  Several  Cu- 
bans with  "Viva  Che"  but- 
tons continually  jostled  Don 
Andrew  and  two  of  his 
friends  trying  to  taunt  them 
into  a  fight.  When  their  tac- 
tics failed,  they  descended  to 
obscenities  and  threats  to 
"come  around  and  get  you, 
real  soon." 

At  City  Hall,  a  Vietnik  mob 
of  about  fifty  attacked  eight 
of  our  men  behind  the  .spea- 
kers' platform,  kicking  them 
and  seizing  our  American 
flag.  This  flag  has  still  not 
been  returned. 

One  of  our  men  was  cruis- 
ing around  in  a  car  with  con- 
servative placards  on  it. 
Some  believer  in  free  speech 
hurled  an  egg-plant  at  him. 

However,  we  escaped 
lightly  when  compared  with 
the  American  Nazis  who 
counterpicketed  the  Wash- 
ington protest.  Again,  those 


teeth  out  because  "it  is  in- 
humane." 

This  tendency  to  violence 
among  the  advocates  of  non- 
violence calls  into  question 
their  basic  sincerity.  Vio- 
lence is  a  logical  weapon  for 
a  communist;  for  any  means 
is  right  if  it  advances  the 
end.  However,  a  man  can- 
not claim  that  all  war  is 
wrong  and  then  go  out  and 
act  like  a  brownshirt  goon 
without  leaving  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  hy- 
pocrite. 

We  have  seen  how  Martin 
Luther  King's  non-violent 
violence  has  led  to  the  bru- 
tality and  insurrection  of 
full-scale  "black  power"  vio- 
lence. What  started  as  il- 
legal parades,  sit-ins,  and  ob- 
struction of  traffic  has  be- 
come looting,  arson,  and 
slaughter  in  the  streets.  Si- 
milarly, what  started  as 
"peaceful"  marches  are  now 
turning  to  punching,  kicking 
mob  action,  and,  in  Washing- 
ton, attempted  disruption  of 
a  nation's  security. 

The  theory  seems  to  be:  if 
I  disagree  with  a  situation,  I 
can  use  whatever  means  I 
like,  no  matter  how  violent, 
to  protest.  We  have  seen  the 
dreadful  disease  caused  by 
the  vtrus  of  "non-violent"  vio- 
lence in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. It  seems  that  history 
is  repeating  itself  in  the  Viet- 
nik peace  movement. 


Only  2  Weeks  Left 
to  submit 
your  attempt 
at  the 
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the  BLUE  and  WHITE  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 

Hart  House  Dance 

NOV.  4th 

THREE  FANTASTIC  SOUNDS 

Dame  Music  BENNY  LOUIS 

Animal  Noises  THE  MIDNIGHTS 

FROM  9:00  TO  12:00  P.M. 

ALL   THE    INGREDIENTS    FOR    A    GREAT    EVENING    AT  ONLY 

$2.50/  COUPLE 

TICKETS  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE  FRONT  DESK  AT  THE  SAC  OFFICE 

AND 

ANIMAL  DANCE 

NOV.  4th 

AT  THE  DRILL  HALL  -  FOLLOWING  THE  FOOTBALL  GAME 
FOLLOW  THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  BAND 

ADMISSION  50'/  BODY 
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Chpr.  II:  Teaching  and  Learning 
icont.) 


4.  Tutorials,  Discussion  Classes,  and 
Laboratories 

We  have  recommended  that  lectures 
should  be  used  only  for  those  functions 
which  we  have  argued  are  appropriate  to 
them,  and  accordingly  that  the  number  of 
lectures  be  greatly  reduced.  We  regard  this 
as  a  desirable  reform  in  itself.  And  we  do 
not  propose  that  the  time  which  students 
would  no  longer  spend  attending  lectures 
should  be  filled  up  with  other  forms  of  in- 
struction. On  the  contrary,  we  want  students 
to  have  more  time  to  read  and  to  develop 
their  minds  and  their  understanding  of  their 
subjects  by  applying  the  insights  and  meth- 
ods of  analysis  which  they  should  be  getting 
from  the  lectures  (and  from  reading). 

However,  we  believe  that  other  forms  of 
teaching  and  learning  are  also  desirable,  es- 
pecially in  so  far  as  they  can  help  the  stu- 
dent apply  the  insight  and  methods  he  is  ac- 
quiring from  the  more  formal  instruction. 

Various  such  other  forms  of  teaching  are, 
of  course,  now  provided  in  the  Faculty.  They 
include  individual  tutorial  periods  (these 
very  rare);  tutorial  groups  of  10  or  more 
students  (which  groups  in  some  cases  have 
swollen  to  20,  or  have  turned  into  "sections" 
of  even  greater  size);  classes,  especially  in 
language  and  literature  courses,  of  15  or  30 
or  40,  which  may  be  used  on  different  days 
or  in  different  proportions  for  lectures  or 
lor  discussion  (which  we  shall  describe  as 
lecture/discussion  closses);  seminars,  on 
the  model  of  graduate  seminars,  which  en- 
tirely replace  both  the  lecture  and  the  tutor- 
ial group  in  a  few  courses  in  the  upper 
years;  and,  of  course,  laboratories,  which 
make  up  a  substantial  part  of  the  instruc- 
tional time  in  most  of  the  physical  and  life 
sciences  and  a  few  of  the  social  sciences. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  various 
forms  of  teaching  have  developed  in  relation 
to  the  different  needs  and  possibilities  in 
different  subjects,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
unprofitable  to  propose  any  single  system 
of  tutorials,  or  any  of  these  other  forms  of 
teaching,  across  the  whole  Faculty.  But  it 
would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  all  those 
that  are  now  provided  are  as  good  or  as  ade- 
quate as  they  might  be.  Moreover,  those 
which  may  be  thought  adequate  as  supple- 
ments to  the  present  system  of  numerous 
lectures  might  not  be  adequate  complements 
to  the  system  of  fewer  and  functionally  dif- 
ferent lectures  which  we  have  proposed. 

For  these  reasons  it  will  be  useful  to  re- 
consider the  use  that  is  now  made  of  these 
other  kinds  of  instruction.  For  convenience 
we  consider  separately:  ( 1 )  tutorials  and 
discussion  classes,  mainly  in  relation  to  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  and  (2)  lab- 
oratories, mainly  in  relation  to  the  physical 
and  life  sciences. 

( 1 )  Tutorials  and  Discussion  Classes 

Given  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  lecture  should  be  to  let  students  see  how 
the  more  experienced  mind  of  the  professor 
operates  on  the  subject-matter  of  a  particu- 
lar discipline  —  how  he  examines  it.  critic- 
ally, analyses  it,  finds  unapparent  relations 
between  different  things  in  it,  and  so  on— 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  tutorial  should  be 
to  encourage  and  enable  the  students  to  de- 
velop their  own  abilities  along  these  lines. 
This  the  tutorial  group  can  do  in  so  far  as 
it  lets  the  students  try  their  abilities,  and 
hear  each  other  doing  so,  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  help  of  a  more  experienced 
mind  whether  a  professor  or  a  teaching  as- 
sistant. But  it  can  only  hope  to  do  it  well  it 
the  groups  are  small. 

From  the  written  and  oral  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  it  was  clear  that 
many  tutorials  do  not  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. Blame  was  often  put  on  the  teaching 
assistants.  We  discuss  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing assistants  in  the  next  section  of  this 
chapter  but  we  see  more  important  reasons 
for  the  inadequacy  of  many  tutorial  groups 
that  the  supposed  defects  of  teaching  assist- 
ants who  conduct  many  of  them. 

One  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
relation  of  tutorial  groups  to  lectures  and 


to  examinations.  If,  as  we  have  found,  much 
of  the  lecturing  in  the  Faculty  consists  main- 
ly of  the  transmission  of  information  from 
lecturer  to  student,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  tutorials  have  come  to  be  used  pri- 
marily to  ensure  that  students  have  received 
and  absorbed  the  information  so  transmit- 
ted. Furthermore,  because  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  examinations  to  be  based  on 
material  covered  in  the  lectures,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  many  students  have 
come  to  regard  tutorials  as  "extras"  which 
they  can  ignore  at  no  great  risk.  This  atti- 
tude would  explain  the  comment  often  made 
to  the  Committee  that  those  tutorials  which 
fail  do  so  because  students  do  not  prepare 
adequately  for  them. 

Another  reason  appears  to  be  that  there 
is  often  insufficient  care  taken,  by  the  de- 
partment and  the  professor  in  charge  of  a 
course,  to  see  that  the  tutorial  program  is 
adequately  planned,  supervised,  and  related 
to  the  lectures.  There  would  be  no  problem 
here  if  all  the  tutorials  could  be  given  by 
the  professor  who  does  the  lecturing.  But 
not  all  of  them  can  be,  in  the  many  courses 
where  the  enrolment  is  large.  In  so  far  as 
the  tutorials  are  given  by  someone  other 
than  the  lecturer  himself,  there  has  been  an 
understandable  tendency  for  them  to  be- 


crease  in  the  amount  of  lecturing.  However, 
it  is  implicit  in  what  has  been  said  so  far 
that  tutorials  should  generally  have  a  some- 
what larger  part  in  the  whole  pattern  of  in- 
struction. We  may  now  make  this  explicit. 
We  recommend  that  in  those  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  which  are 
taught  by  lectures  plus  tutorials  (i.e., 
courses  other  than  those,  mainly  in  lan- 
guages and  literature,  which  are  taught  in 
mixed  lecture/discussion  classes,  and  other 
than  those  conducted  by  seminars  which  re- 
place both  lectures  and  tutorials),  tutorial 
groups  should  be  provided  to  an  amount 
that  will  give  each  student,  in  all  his  courses 
together,  not  more  than  five  tutorial  groups 
per  week. 

This  number  may  seem  too  great  to  allow 
for  adequate  student  preparation  for  the 
tutorials.  But,  in  the  first  place,  preparation 
for  tutorials  will  presumably  coincide  at 
least  in  part  with  the  student's  thinking 
about  and  reading  around  questions  arising 
out  of  that  week's  (or  the  previous  week's) 
lecture,  to  which  the  student  should  be  de- 
voting some  hours  a  week  in  any  case.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  with  the  substantial  re- 
duction in  classroom  time,  the  student  will 
have  more  time  for  preparation. 

Implicit  in  what  we  have  said  so  far  is  the 


With  the  decreased  emphasis  on  lectures  in  Macpherson's  recommended  system,  tutorials  would 
gain  a  major  importance.  In  this  part  of  his  report,  Macpherson  discusses  tutorials  and  seminars. 


come  additional  miniature  lectures,  or  mon- 
ologues by  the  instructor  in  answer  to  single 
students'  demands  for  more  information. 
While  this  practice  may  not  be  entirely 
without  value,  it  clearly  does  not  fulfil  the 
most  desirable  purposes  of  the  tutorial. 

Not  all  of  these  weaknesses  in  some  of  the 
present  tutorials  will  be  automatically  reme- 
died by  the  changes  we  have  proposed  in 
the  lecture  and  examinations  systems,  al- 
though those  changes  should  lead  to  some 
improvement  in  tutorials.  A  significant  im- 
provement may  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  students  will  presumably  take  tutorials 
more  seriously  as  they  become  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  whole  classroom  time.  But 
although  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  lec- 
tures should  make  it  possible  for  the  profes- 
sors to  take  a  few  more  of  the  tutorials  than 
they  now  do,  many  will  have  to  be  done  by 
teaching  assistants,  so  there  will  still  be  a 
problem  of  planning;  and,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased relative  importance  of  tutorials,  the 
planning  and  supervision  of  them  will  be 
even  more  important. 

We  recommend  that,  at  least  in  large 
courses  where  many  tutorials  are  given,  the 
importance  of  this  planning  and  supervision 
be  recognized  (as  it  is  now  in  the  practice 
of  at  least  one  department)  by  the  depart- 
ment making  specific  allowance,  in  assign- 
ing teaching  duties,  for  the  time  spent  on 
this  work  by  the  lecturer  in  charge  of  the 
course  Thus  the  time  spent  on  organizing 
the  tutorials,  advising  and  supervising  the 
people  in  charge  of  them,  supervising  their 
marking  of  any  assignments  related  to  them, 
etc  might  in  a  large  course  be  counted  as 
equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  one  lecture 
course. 

We  have  said  nothing  so  far  about  the  de- 
sirable amount  of  tutorial  instruction,  ex- 
cept that  we  do  not  want  it  increased  to 
take  up  all  the  hours  vacated  by  the  de- 


desirability  of  keeping  the  tutorial  groups 
to  a  certain  maximum  size.  Our  experience, 
supported  by  much  evidence  submitted  to 
us,  suggests  that  no  group  larger  than  ten 
to  twelve  students  is  likely  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully the  function  it  should  perform  in 
a  course  conducted  by  lectures  and  tutor- 
ials. We  therefore  recommend  that  a  maxi- 
.  mum  size  of  ten  to  twelve  for  tutorial 
groups  be  adopted  as  a  Faculty  policy. 

The  mixed  lecture/discussion  classes 
which  are  the  usual  unit  of  instruction  in 
many  of  the  language  and  literature  courses, 
and  which  are  found  less  frequently  in  other 
subjects,  have  a  considerable  range  of  size. 
Fifteen  is  a  fairly  standard  size  in  some  sub- 
jects; in  others  thirty  or  forty  is  usual;  in 
a  few  cases  it  is  even  larger  than  forty  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  smaller  than  fifteen. 

Since  in  each  lecture/discussion  the  same 
person  is  conducting  the  class  whether  it  is 
meeting  for  a  lecture  or  for  discussion, 
there  is  no  problem  of  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  different  instructors  within  this 
one  class. 

But  there  may  be  a  problem  of  size.  We 
think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  policy 
now  followed  in  some  of  these  lecture/dis- 
cussion classes,  whereby  the  whole  class  is 
regularly  divided  into  smaller  groups  for 
more  effective  discussion,  were  generally 
followed  where  the  whole  class  is  a  large 
one.  We  recommend  therefore,  as  a  general 
policy,  that  lecture/discussion  classes  larger 
than  20  should  regularly  be  divided  into  tu- 
torial groups  of  10  or  12,  it  being  under- 
stood that  classes  and  tutorials  together 
should  not  exceed  the  maximum  of  two 
hours  a  week. 

We  consider  finally  one  kind  of  tutorial 
instruction  which  is  now  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  the  Faculty,  the  individual  tutorial  in 
which  a  single  student  meets  his  proftssor 
at  regular  intervals,  usually  to  discuss  some 
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piece  of  work  the  student  has  prepared.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  highly  valuable 
form  of  tutorial  instruction.  It  cannot  do 
some  of  the  things  a  tutorial  group  can  do, 
but  it  can  perform  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tutorial  functions  better  than  a  group 
can  do.  It  can  give  the  individual  student 
the  undivided  attention  of  his  teacher's 
mind  at  regular  intervals;  and  the  fact  that 
these  intervals  are  known  will  generally  in- 
duce the  student  to  better  work  than  he 
otherwise  might  feel  called  upon  to  do. 

The  difficulty  of  introducing  individual 
tutorials  on  any  substantial  scale,  either  as 
an  alternative  or  as  a  supplement  to  tutorial 
groups,  is  obvious.  To  replace  a  one-hour 
tutorial  group  for  ten  students  by  half-hour 
individual  tutorials  for  each  of  them  would 
mean  five  times  as  many  tutorial  hours  for 
the  instructor.  With  any  given  staff-student 
ratio  this  would  mean  that  each  student's 
tutorial  instruction  could  be  only  one-fifth 
as  frequent:  a  weekly  tutorial  group  would 
be  replaced  by  an  individual  tutorial  once 
every  five  weeks,  a  fortnightly  group  by  an 
individual  tutorial  once  every  ten  weeks.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  frequency  justifies  the 
scheme. 

Moreover,  the  full  advantage  of  individual 
tutorials  is  more  likely  to  be  had  when  they 
are  with  the  professor  rather  than  with  a 
teaching  assistant,  not  because  the  assistant 
is  necessarily  less  able  but  because  the  stu- 
dent will  probably  assume  that  he  is,  and 
will  therefore  not  treat  the  occasion  as  se- 
riously as  he  should.  If  individual  tutorials 
were  to  be  confined  to  professors,  their  fre- 
quency would  be  even  less. 

For  these  reasons  a  system  of  individual 
tutorials  can  scarcely  be  introduced  on  any 
extensive  scale.  But  something  like  it  could 
probably  be  introduced  in  most  of  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  in  second  and/ 
or  third  and/fourth  years  in  such  a  way  that 
each  student  would  experience  it  as  one  part 
of  his  whole  work  that  year.  We  notice  with 
interest  the  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  to  prived  for  their  students  in 
second  and  third  years  one  weekly  tutorial 
period  of  up  to  two  hours  in  groups  of  three 
students,  these  tutorials  not  to  be  attached 
to  any  lecture  course  but  to  count  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  lecture  course,  and  each 
meeting  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  oral 
defence,  sentence  by  sentence,  by  one  student 
of  a  short  paper  he  had  prepared  for  it.  The 
intention  of  this  scheme  is  clearly  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  individual  tutorial.  We 
think  it  probable  that  it  would  have  most 
of  the  advantages  of  the  individual  tutorial, 
and  possibly  even  more.  And  it  would  per- 
mit three  times  the  frequency  of  tutorials. 

We  do  not  presume  to  recommend  the 
general  adoption  of  precisely  this  scheme, 
but  we  are  encouraged  that  it  appears  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  we  do 
recommend  that  other  departments  in  the 
Faculty  seriously  attempt  to  work  out  some 
such  variant  of  the  principle  of  individual 
tutorials. 

(2)  Laboratories 

Just  as  lectures  are  taken  for  granted  as 
a  main  mode  of  instruction  in  all  subjects 
in  the  Faculty,  so  laboratories  are  in  most 
of  the  physical  and  life  sciences.  No  one 
doubts  that  laboratory  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  undergraduate  science  student's 
learning.  But  one  may  doubt  whether  all  of 
the  laboratory  instruction  now  given  in  the 
Faculty  does  perform  the  functions  that 
should  be,  and  can  best  be,  performed  by 
laboratories.  The  evidence  we  heard  sug- 
gests that  while  some  of  the  present  teach- 
ing laboratories  perform  the  most  desirable 
functions  effectively,  some  fall  so  far  short 
of  this  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  substantial 
waste  of  evedybody's  time.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  can  easily  happen  if  custom 
and  routine  take  over.  It  seems  worthwhile 
therefore  to  reconsider  the  purposes  which 
laboratories  do  or  might  serve,  and  to  go  on 
from  there  to  consider  defects  in  their  pres- 
ent organization  and  possible  remedies. 

The  importance  of  laboratory  work  in  any 
education  in  the  natural  sciences  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  natural  sciences,  no 
matjer  how  deductive  or  hypothetical,  de- 
pend at  some  stage  on  observation  or  experi- 
ment. Because  of  this  it  is  important  that 
students  of  the  natural  sciences  should  learn 
by  first  hand  experience  something  of  the 
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problems,  difficulties,  and  limitations  of  ex- 
periment and  observation.  This  can  in  most 
cases  be  accomplished  only  in  the  labora- 
tory: hence  the  essential  role  of  the  labora- 
tory in  teaching  and  learning  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

All  the  possible  or  expected  functions  of 
the  laboratory  in  science  education  can  be 
derived  from  this  basic  fact.  They  might 
be  listed  as  follows: 

(i)  To  enable  students  to  manipulate  ma- 
terials and  instruments  and  gain  first 
hand  knowledge  of  their  behaviour. 

(ii)  To  develop,  through  practice,  skill  in 
making  accurate  and  relevant  observa- 

-  tions. 

(iii)  To  enable  students  to  experience  the 
natural  variability  occurring  in  experi- 
mental work. 

(iv)  To  transmit  information  about  method 
in  experimental  science,  i.e.  to  illus- 
trate by  actual  examples  how  experi- 
mental data  are  obtained. 

(v)  To  cultivate  initiative  in  tackling  and 
interpreting  experiments. 

(vi)  To  suggest  ways  in  which  experimental 
research  might  be  prosecuted. 

We  regard  each  of  these  functions  as  de- 
sirable and  appropriate  to  undergraduate 
teaching  laboratories. 

We  found,  however,  that  some  though  by 
no  means  all  the  undergraduate  laboratories 
were  so  organized  or  conducted  as  to  im- 
pede their  performance  of  most  of  these 
functions.  The  most  common  criticism 
made  to  the  Committee  was  that  too  many 
of  the  laboratories  were  so  organized  as  to 
put  a  premium  on  the  student's  "carrying 
out  the  recipe  and  getting  the  official  an- 
swer." Such  laboratories  may  serve  the 
fourth  of  the  above  purposes  adequately, 
but  they  serve  the  first  three  less  well,  and 
rarely  serve  the  last  two  at  all.  The  habit 
of  regarding  the  "official  answer"  as  the 
goal  of  the  experiments  detracts  particu- 
larly from  the  performance  of  the  third 
function,  but  not  only  from  it.  Instead  of 
experiencing  experimental  problems  and  at- 
tempting their  interpretation,  the  students 
copy  "official  answers"  from  old  report 
notebooks,  partly  to  lessen  the  chore  of  per- 
forming an  experiment  whose  outcome  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  partly  to  avoid  being 
penalized  for  an  "erroneous"  result,  and 
partly  because  they  are  too  busy  during  lab- 
oratory hours  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  background  and  meaning  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

No  single  remedy  is  likely  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  frequency  of  this  type  of  labora- 
tory, but  part  of  the  reason  for  its  existence 
seems  to  be  that  the  required  laboratory 
periods  are  both  too  numerous  and  too 
short.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  desirable 
purposes  of  laboratories  would  be  better 
served  if  there  were  fewer  required  labora- 
tory periods  in  the  undergraduate  science 
student's  year,  and  that  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  required  periods  would  reduce 
the  routine  tendencies  which  convert  them 
into  "recipe  and  official  answer"  exercises. 
We  are  persuaded  also  that  two-hour  pe- 
riods are  often  so  rushed  as  to  discourage 
significant  discussion  and  following-up  of 
insights,  and  to  encourage  the  recipe  pat- 
tern. If  laboratories  are  to  perform  their  de- 
sirable functions  they  should  be  more  open- 


ended  than  the  fixed  two-hour  duration  per- 
mits. 

We  therefore  recommend: 

(1)  that  the  number  of  laboratory  periods 
required  of  the  undergraduate  science  stu- 
dent per  year  be  reduced  by  half,  by  offer- 
ing them  on  a  one-term  or  fortnightly  basis, 
and  that  they  be  arranged  as  problems 
classes  from  which  students  are  relased  as 
soon  as  their  work  is  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted; 

(2)  that  the  length  of  laboratory  periods 
be  left  open  up  to  three  hours. 

5.  The  quality  of  teaching 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  evidence  that  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  lectures  offer- 
ed to  undergraduates  are  simply  bad, 
whether  because  the  lecturer  is  inaudible, 
insufficiently  articulate,  obviously  uninter- 
ested, or  merely  unaware  of  his  faults.  We 
were  told  by  an  undergraduate  witness  at 
one  public  hearing,  and  subsequent  in- 
quiries have  given  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
this,  that  a  student  thinks  himself  fortunate 
if,  of  the  (say,  five)  lecturers  he  has  in  any 
one  year,  one  is  first-rate  and  no  more  than 
one  is  deplorably  bad.  Any  such  judgments 
are  of  course  subjective;  they  depend  on  the 
level  of  expectation  the  student  has,  and  also 
on  what  he  expects  from  a  lecture.  It  is 
clear  that  different  students  want  different 
things  from  lectures.  Some  want  above  all 
to  be  able  to  get  a  good  set  of  notes,  and 
will  thus  value  clear  and  not  too  fast  deli- 
very and  clear  organization,  no  matter  how 
pedestrian.  Others  want  new  insights  which 
they  can  follow  up;  others  to  see  how  a  pro- 
fessor's mind  works;  others  to  be  stimu- 
lated; others  to  be  entertained;  and  some 
perhaps  just  want  to  be  sure  they  are  not 
missing  anything.  The  existence  of  such  dif- 
ferent expectations  goes  some  way  towards 
invalidating  any  generalized  students'  judg- 
ment of  the  difference  between  a  firsl-rate 
and  a  merely  acceptable  lecturer.  But  it 
does  not  similarly  invalidate  a  generalized 
judgment  of  what  is  unacceptable. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  submis- 
sions to  us  have  requested  either,  or  both, 
systematic  appraisals  of  lecturers'  teaching 
ability,  and  systematic  instruction  in  peda- 
gogical techniques,  reinforces  our  view  that 
there  is  a  serious  shortcoming  for  which 
remedies  should  be  sought,  though  we  have 
no  confidence  in  some  of  the  remedies  most 
frequently  proposed. 

There  is  a  separate  but  related  problem 
about  the  quality  of  the  teaching  done  by 
teaching  assistants,  normally  graduate  stu- 
dents who  hold  part-time  appointments  for 
one  or  a  few  years  as  tutorial  teachers  and 
laboratory  demonstrators.  It  is  a  separate 
problem  in  that  its  improvement  may  re- 
quire and  permit  means  which  would  not 
be  effective  or  possible  in  respect  of  full- 
time  lecturers  and  professors;  but  it  is  re- 
ltaed,  in  that  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  teaching  assistants  would 
presumably  show  up  later  in  the  quality  of 
lecturers  and  professors. 

Accordingly  we  deal  separately  wth  the 
quality  of  lectures,  and  the  question  of  the 
role  of  the  teaching  assistantship  as  it  af- 
fects the  quality  of  tutorial  and  laboratory 
instruction. 
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The  Quality  of  Lectures 

We  do  not  think  that  instruction  (espe- 
cially compulsory  instruction)  in  lecturing 
techniques,  by  professional  teacher  trainers 
is  the  remedy  for  poor  lecturing  or  the  way 
to  improve  the  general  level  of  lecturing 
For  such  remedy  and  improvement  we  look 
rather  to  a  combination  of  other  means 
among  them,  systematic  help  to  novice  lec- 
turers m  each  discipline  by  professors  of 
that  discipline  who  are  known  as  good 
teachers  of  it.  We  are  not,  that  is  to  say 
arguing  against  systematic  efforts  to  snow 
lecturers  how  to  lecture  or  to  remedy  their 
short-comings  in  other  ways. 

Those  who  have  advocated  compulsory 
teacher  training  have,  it  appeared  under 
questioning,  generally  done  so  because  they 
could  think  of  nothing  else  that  might  rem- 
edy a  situation  they  found  intolerable  or 
needlessly  wasteful.  We  agree  that  some 
remedy  needs  to  be  found  for  plainly  bad 
lecturing:  at  the  very  least,  inarticulate  and 
inaudible  lecturing  should  be  prevented  or 
cured.  But  while  systematic  teacher  training 
might  do  this,  its  harmful  effect  on  the 
quality  of  university  teaching  as  a  whole 
would  be  likely  to  outweigh  this  benefit. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  expecta- 
tion. The  first  is  that,  of  all  the  functions 
university  lectures  can  be  or  are  expected 
to  perform  (as  set  out  above,  in  section  2 
of  this  chapter),  the  one  whose  perform- 
ance is  most  amenable  to  any  systematic 
teacher  training  is  the  one  we  have  argued 
should  not  be  the  primary  object  of  lec- 
tures, namely,  the  mere  transmission  of  in- 
formation which  the  student  has  to  know. 
Thus  the  more  effective  a  wholesale  scheme 
of  pedagogical  training  was,  the  more  it 
would  tend  to  turn  lectures  into  the  one 
thing  they  should  not  be.  If  pedagogical 
training  were  aimed  only  at  preventing  in- 
audibility and  inarticulateness  it  would  not 
necessarily  have  this  adverse  effect.  But  it 
could  scarcely  be  confined  to  that  simple 
aim.  It  would,  if  the  people  who  were  doing 
it  had  any  professional  sense  at  all,  be 
bound  to  go  much  beyond  that,  and  in  so 
doing  would  be  most  likely  to  have  the  re- 
sult described. 
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The  second  reason  for  expecting  more 
harm  than  benefit  from  a  system  of  teacher 
training  is  the  effect  it  would  have  on  re- 
cruitment, and  hence  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  intellectual  quality  of  the  faculty.  Any 
one  university  which  decided  to  require  a 
course  of  teacher  training  or  a  certificate  of 
lecturing  competence  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
poinment  at  any  rank  would  soon  lose  its 
competitive  power  to  attract  scholars  and 
potential  scholars.  Whatever  may  be  the 
necessary  or  possible  relation  of  university 
teaching  and  scholarly  production  (on  which 
we  say  something  below)  we  believe  there 
is  a  sufficiently  positive  relation  that  any 


step  which  would  impede  the  recruitment 
of  scholarly  ability  would  soon  reduce  the 
quality  of  university  teaching.  To  take  such 
a  step  would  be  shortsighted  even  if  its  other 
results,  taken  together,  could  be  expected  to 
be  good.  But  since  its  other  results,  taken 
together,  can  be  expected  to  be  bad,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  this  point  any  farther. 

If  we  reject  professional  teacher  training 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  lec- 
tures, what  other  means  are  there?  There 
are  two  somewhat  different  problems  here: 
how  to  prevent  or  remedy  absolutely  bad 
lecturing,  and  how  to  improve  the  quality 
of  lecturing  generally.  Some  means  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  solution  of  both  prob- 
lems; other  means  to  only  one  or  the  other. 

The  means  we  have  considered  for  the 
solution  of  either  or  both  problems  include: 

(a)  making  available  throughout  the  Fac- 
ulty more  systematic  help  on  how  to  go 
about  undergraduate  teaching  than  is  now 
available  or  customary  in  most  departments; 

(b)  establishing  a  known  policy  whereby 
excellence,  or  lack  of  it,  in  teaching,  counts 
more  than  it  is  now  thought  to  count  in  ap- 
pointments and  promotions;  and 

(c)  (as  a  means  to  b)  establishing  a  more 
systematic  appraisal  of  each  faculty  mem- 
ber's excellence  (or  lack  of  it)  in  under- 
graduate teaching. 

Each  of  these  possible  means  of  improving 
the  quality  of  lectures  has  merits,  draw- 
backs, and  difficulties,  which  we  now  set 
out. 

(a)  Help  in  ways  of  teaching 

We  find  that  some  of  the  novice  full-time 
university  teachers  (and  some  of  the  most 
promising  and  most  scholarly  of  them), 
while  valuing  the  independence  and  responsi- 
bility that  are  given  to  them  with  their  first 
major  teaching  assignments,  would  welcome 
more  help  and  advice  than  is  now  offered, 
and  more  than  they  judge  it  proper  or  ex- 
pedient to  ask  for,  about  how  to  lecture,  how 
or  organize  work  in  tutorial  groups  and  to 
conduct  groups,  how  to  relate  the  work  they 
demand  in  their  course  with  the  work  de- 
manded of  their  students  by  other  courses, 
and  so  on.  No  doubt  the  novice  who  is 
strongly  interested  in  and  conscientious 
about  undergraduate  teaching  will  find  out 
these  things  on  his  own  initiative  and  by 
his  own  devices.  But  even  he  might  profit 
from  the  availability  of  more  help,  and  the 
less  interested  novice  might  profit  even 
more. 

How  much  help  should  be  made  available 
is  less  easy  to  say.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
us  that  a  small  team  of  professional  consult- 
ing educators  should  be  available,  of  whom 
the  teacher  could  request  criticism  of  the 
format,  delivery,  and  technique  of  his  lec- 
tures. The  drawbacks  here  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  any  scheme  of  compulsory  teacher 
training  by  professionals.  Any  such  team  of 
persons  whose  profession  would  be  teaching 
methods  rather  than  the  subject  in  which 
the  lecturing  was  being  done,  would  be  most 
likely  to  base  their  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  wrong  assumption  about 
the  function  of  lectures  in  that  subject,  since 
the  wrong  function,  the  mere  transmission 
of  structured  information,  is  more  amenable 
to  methodical  improvement  than  are  the 
functions  we  regard  as  proper  functions  of 
university  lectures. 

We  have  consulted  an  extensive  literature 
reporting  many  experiments  in  improving 
university  and  college  teaching,  chiefly  in  the 
United  States,  ranging  from  system  of  teach- 
ing interships  to  systems  of  in-service  semi- 
nars in  university  teaching  methods.  Most 
of  these  relied  on  professors  of  the  various 
disciplines  rather  than  professors  of  teach- 
ing methods,  and  most  of  them  clearly  had 
some  merit.  But  we  could  not  find  any  evi- 
dence that  these  pilot  schemes  could  be 
followed  up  on  a  wide  enough  scale  to  do 
what  needed  to  be  done  at  any  bearable 
cost  of  faculty  time  and  energy.  One  of  the 
pilot  schemes  that  was  thought  to  be  most 
successful,  which  was  conducted  with  lavish 
foundation  support,  required  one-fifth  or 
two-fifths  of  the  time  of  eight  senior  faculty 
members  throughout  an  academic  year,  to 
plan  and  operate  an  in-sevice  seminar  for 
twelve  new  junior  members  of  the  facutly. 
With  or  without  foundation  support,  nothing 
of  this  order  can  be  thought  to  be  feasible 
on  the  scale  that  would  be  neded  to  provide 
the  requisite  help  to  all  incoming  junior  fac- 
ulty members  in  a  large  university. 


Yet  we  believe  that  some  systematic  help 
should  be  available  to  all  those  who  are  be- 
ginning full-time  university  teaching  (and,  as 
we  suggest  below,  that  there  should  be  in- 
centives to  those  who  could  profit  from  such 
help  to  take  it,  and  penalties  for  those  who 
need  it  and  either  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
it  or  prove  to  be  beyond  help).  The  help  that 
should  be  made  available,  in  each  teaching 
department,  is  that  of  one  or  two  experienc- 
ed colleagues  in  the  department  who  are 
interested  enough  in  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate teaching  in  their  subject  to  be  will- 
ing to  devote  some  time  to  this.  Such  help  is 


now  available,  and  given,  informally  in  some 
departments,  but  it  is  usually  not  sufficiently 
clearly  offered,  nor  is  the  importance  of 
taking  it  made  sufficiently  clear,  for  it  to  be 
often  asked  for.  Something  more  systematic, 
though  it  may  still  be  informal,  is  required. 

We  reccomend  the  adoption  of  an  explicit 
Faculty-wide  policy  that  each  department, 
make  this  help  available,  make  novice  full- 
time  teachers  aware  of  its  availability  and 
importance,  and  recognize  the  time  spent  by 
the  more  senior  members  of  the  department 
who  undertake  it  as  equivalent  to  a  part  of 
the  teaching  and  administrative  duties  they 
otherwise  would  have  had.  We  should  add 
that  their  job  would  not  only  be  to  help  the 
novices  about  lecturing  techniques  but  also 
to  show  them  the  ropes  more  generally — 
how  the  department  and  the  Faculty  run, 
and  what  other  things  than  facing  a  class 
are  required  or  expected  in  the  department. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  novice  lectures. 
There  are  other  lecturers  and  professors  who 
might  benefit  from  criticism  but  would  not 
be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  this  kind  of 
help.  For  them  (and  for  the  novice)  one 
other  type  of  help,  of  which  they  might  well 
avail  themselves,  is  worth  considering.  This 
consists  in  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
see  and  hear  their  own  performance.  There 
is  no  technical  difficulty  in  doing  this,  and 
no  great  cost  is  involved.  It  can  be  done  by 
the  Faculty  making  available  to  departments 
a  television  technician,  with  simple  portable 
equipment,  who  would  on  any  lecturer's 
request  record  on  videotape  an  actual  lec- 
ture (or  part  of  one)  in  the  classroom,  for 
later  showing  to  the  lecturer  (which  could 
be  done  in  private).  Something  like  this  is 
already  being  done  in  some  departments 
which  have  such  equipment  at  hand,  and 
with  very  good  effect.  It  is  generally  enough 
for  the  lecturer  to  see  and  hear  himself:  no 
comment  is  necessary,  though  the  lecturer 
may  invite  comment  from  colleagues.  One 
or  two  further  recordings  at  a  later  time 
can  show  him  whether  he  has  corrected  his 
faults. 

This  device  can  be  used  without  any  ele- 
ment of  inspection  by  others,  or  with  some 
element  of  inspection.  We  recommend,  first, 
that  it  be  made  available,  on  a  purely  volun- 
tary basis,  without  any  element  of  inspec- 
tion, to  anyone  who  requests  it.  So  used,  it 
appears  to  have  the  merit  of  avoiding  the 
embarrassment  of  anxiety  that  might  impede 
the  use  or  effectiveness  of  inspection  by  col- 
leagues; if  enough  lecturers  used  it,  even 
only  to  encourage  the  others,  it  would  not 
even  imply  an  embarrassing  degree  of  self- 
doubt.  We  recommend  also  that  it  be  used 
with  an  element  of  inspection  in  conjuction 
with  the  kind  of  inspection  of  beginning 
teachers  which  we  are  proposing  below. 

What  is  required  to  implement  both  re- 
commendations is  that  the  Faculty  budget 
provide  for  this  equipment  and  service  to  be 
available  on  request  to  all  departments 
which  have  not  already  got  it,  and  that  the 
Faculty  explicitly  request  all  departments  to 
make  full  use  of  it. 


(b)  A  policy  of  incentives 

Much  might  be  expected  of  establishing  a 
Faculty-wide  policy  whereby  excellence  or 
lack  of  excellence  in  undergraduate  teaching 
was  known  (as  it  is  not  now  known)  to 
count  in  appointments  and  promotions. 

We  find  there  is  a  widespread  belief, 
among  faculty  and  students,  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  are  made  primarily 
or  entirely  on  the  basis  of  research  and  pub- 
lication (or,  in  the  case  of  very  junior  people, 
on  the  basis  of  presumed  aptitude  for  re- 
search and  publication),  ^rth/each'"=.a^  'J 
tv  left  out  of  the  picture.  We  know  that  this 
is  an  overstatement,  but  we  think  that  there 
is  enough  truth  in  it  to  merit  some  attention. 

There  is  a  serious  problem  here.  We  as- 
sume that  a  university  should  strive  for  ex- 
cellence both  in  scholarly  research,  which 
is  normally  judged  by  publication,  and  in 
teaching.  We  believe  that  the  best  teachers 
are  usually  productive  scholars,  or  at  least 
that  a  university  which  did  not  have  a  high 
proportion  of  scholars  on  its  staff  would  not 
be  one  in  which  good  university  teaching 
would  flourish.  We  therefore  think  it  essen- 
tial for  mamtaining  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate teaching  as  well  as  for  meeting  its 
other  obligations,  that  the  university  should 
emphasize  scholarship  in  its  appointment 
and  promotion  policy. 

But  we  are  aware  that,  however  comple- 
mentry  excellence  in  scholarship  and  excel- 
lence in  teaching  may  be,  they  are  not  identi- 
cal- and  that  the  claims  of  scholarly  research 
and  undergraduate  teaching  on  the  working 
hours  of  a  professor  may,  though  they  need 
not  pull  in  opposite  directions.  We  think  it 
is  likely  that  they  will  increasingly  pull  in 
opposite  directions  as  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto moves  increasingly  heavily  into  gradu- 
ate work.  If,  therefore,  the  quality  of  our 
undergraduate  work  is  to  be  maintained,  let 
alone  improved,  steps  should  be  taken  now 
to  safeguard  it.  . 

We  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
danger  of  scholarly  work  and  undergraduate 
teaching  pulling  in  opposite  directions  will 
be  diminished  in  the  measure  that  under- 
graduate lecturing  can  be  moved  away  from 
the  function  of  primary  transmitting  infor- 
mation and  be  devoted  to  those  other  func- 
tions which  we  believe  to  be  its  proper  ones. 
For  the  most  of  the  latter  functions  are 
clearly  more  consonant  with  scholarship. 
The  second  of  the  functions  we  listed— con- 
veying to  students  the  professor's  enthusi- 
asm and  zeal  for  his  subject  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  done  in  print— is  not  only  conson- 
ant with  scholarship  but,  in  the  sense  we 
intend,  requires  it:  we  are  not  recommend- 
ing unscholarly  enthusiasm.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  functions  increasingly  clear- 
ly require  scholarship.  Not  only  is  there  no 
conflict  between  the  performance  of  these 
desirable  functions  and  a  devotion  to  schol- 
arly research:  the  former  requires  the  latter. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  does  not  require  the 
former.  Hence  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  devolpment  of  graduate  work  in  this 
University  may  still  endanger  the  amount  of 
energy  put  into  undergraduate  work. 

The  first  problem,  then,  is  to  prevent  in- 
centives to  scholarly  research  and  publica- 
tion from  being  disincentives  to  expenditure 
of  energy  on  undergraduate  teaching. 

One  step  that  seems  necessary  is  to  have  a 
clear  and  known  Faculty  policy  that  promo- 
tion and  appointment  will  take  expenditure 
of  energy  and  imagination  on  undergraduate 
teaching  into  account  more  fully  than  it  is 
now  believed  or  known  to  do. 

We  doubt  if  it  is  feasible  to  go  much  be- 
yond this.  To  make  promotion  require  not 
simply  the  devotion  of  some  energy  and  ima- 
gination to  undergraduate  teaching/but  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  undergraduate 
teaching,  would  mean  putting  a  degree  of 
reliance  on  some  positive  appraisal  of  rela- 
tive merit  in  teaching  which  is  difficult  to  be 
confident  about:  the  difficulties  of  appraisal 
are  considered  in  the  following  section. 

Nevertheless,  some  appraisal  is  possible, 
and  in  some  departments  it  is  given  sub- 
stantial weight  in  decisions  on  appointments 
and  promotions.  But  the  evidence  suggests 
that  in  some  departments  ability  in  under- 
graduate teaching  is  given  no  weight  at  all, 
and  in  others  not  as  much  as  is  desirable. 
We  do  not  think  it  should  be  possible,  as  it 
now  is,  for  departments  to  secure  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  the  promotion  or  appointment 
of  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  a  bad  under- 


Erauuafe  teacher,  and  to  continue  to  inflict  . 
mm  on  the  undergraduates.  Nor  should  the 
hitherto  random  and  obscure  weighting  or 
non-weighting   of   undergraduate  teaching 
ability  by  different  departments  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Our  proposals  for  remedying 
this  are  made  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
(c)  Systematic  appraisal  of  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  teaching 

Clearly,  if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
reward  excellence,  and  penalize  lack  of  ex- 
cellence, of  undergraduate  teaching,  some 
reliable  system  of  appraisal  both  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  of  its  lack  must  be  found.  There 
are  two  obvious  means  by  which  this  can  be 

TnTy^tematic  student  appraisal  of  teachers: 
(ii  systematic    inspection    by  colleagues. 
(Other  devices  have  also  been  proposed, 
which  we  consider  under  (iii)  below.) 
Our  view  is  that  of  the  first  two,  (1)  has 
some  value,  but  mainly  in  revealing  lack  of 
excellence;  and  that  (ii)  could  be  used  foi 
discovering  both  excellence  (or  promise  ot 
it)  and  lack  of  excellence,  but  only  for 

jtrS*X"LIs  of  faculty.  We  think- 
that  where  the  students  have  themselves 
undertaken  a  systematic  appraisal  of teach- 
ers  and  courses,  the  Faculty  and  depart- 
ments should  give  them  all  the  help  they 
can  with  a  view  to  making  the  appraisals  an 
effective  instrument  in  improving  the  quality 
of  teaching.  It  is  fairly  clear  from  this  year  s 
experience  (when  the  first  Faculty-wide  ap- 
praisal was  launched  by  a  committee  ot  the 
Students  Administrative  Council),  that  any 
systematic  appraisal  by  means  of  question- 
naire will  require  that  classroom  time  be 
allowed  for  filling  them  in,  and  that  a  Fac- 
ulty-wide survey  requires  a  Faculty  policy 
rather  than  leaving  it  to  the  co-operation  of 
individual  lecturers.  For  in  the  latter  case, 
the  response  will  be  uneven,  and  the  re- 
spondents will  tend  to  be  an  inaccurate  be- 
cause inadequate  and  random,  sample  of  tie 
students  in  the  different  classrooms.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  appraisal  question- 
naires which  are  filled  in  during  classroom 
time  should  be  collected,  and  returned  to  the 
student  organization,  not  by  the  professor 
but  by  pre-arranged  student  representatives, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  apprehensions  the  stu- 
dents might  have  about  the  confidentiality 
of  their  replies. 
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A  student  reods  SAC's  course  evoluotion. 
Mocpherson  soys  such  student  course  crit- 
iques ore  valuable  to  both  students  and 
staff. 

This  year's  operation  did  have  support  at 
the  Faculty  level,  but  unfortunately  the 
questionnaire  was  not  ready  to  be  adminis- 
tered until  the  very  end  of  the  undergraduate 
teaching  year,  so  that  in  many  cases  no 
classroom  time  could  be  allotted  by  individ- 
ual professors  for  its  administration;  and 
there  was  not  time  for  sufficiently  careful 
planning  of  the  collection  and  return  of  the 
completed  questionnaires. 

Student-organized  appraisals,  if  intelligent- 
ly planned,  and  taken  seriously  by  the  stu- 
dents, should  be  a  less  inaccurate  index  of 
teaching  ability  and  performance  than  the 
somewhat  random  information  that  now 
floats  around.  The  information  now  convey- 
ed by  departmental  grapevines  is  not  alto- 
gether without  value.  Department  chairmen, 
and  members  of  senior  departmental  com- 
mittees concerned  with  promotions,  com- 


monly have  some  idea  of  who  are  the  best  — 
and  who  the  poorest  undergraduate  teachers. 
They  get  it  from  casual  but  cumulative  stu- 
dents' remarks,  and  from  their  own  assess- 
ment of  their  colleagues'  attitudes  to  under- 
graduate teaching.  This  sort  of  assessment 
will  probably  never  be  entirely  replaced  by 
student  appraisals.  But  at  the  very  least, 
student  appraisals  would  be  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  these  informal  assessments.  And 
at  best  they  could  replace  the  grapevine  as 
the  primary  basis  of  judgment. 

Student  appraisals  can  also  be  a  valuable 
indication  to  the  individual  professor  of  how 
far  he  is  succeeding  in  doing  what  he  wants 
to  do.  We  have  some  evidence  that  smaller 
and  less  formal  appraisals,  initiated  by  in- 
dividual professors,  have  been  or  direct  value 
to  them  in  improving  both  their  own  teach- 
ing and  that  of  juniors  associated  with  them 
in  a  particular  course.  Occasional  appraisals 
of  this  sort  may  be  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  larger  student-organized  ones. 

The  results  of  the  student  appraisals  of 
each  faculty  member  should  be  given  to  him 
and  to  the  chairman  of  his  department.  If 
the  object  of  appraisals  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching,  rather  than  to  give  stu- 
dents a  labour-saving  guide  to  courses,  the 
appraisals  need  not  be  made  public.  Indeed, 
a  policy  of  publication  may  have  an  effect 
harmful  to  the  quality  of  teaching,  for  it  may 
put  a  premium  on  the  kind  of  teaching  cal- 
culated to  make  a  constant  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  the  students,  and  so  may  tend  to 
discourage  the  scholars  who  have  most  to 
offer.  ,  , 

Given  a  serious  system  of  student  ap- 
praisals which  are  made  available  to  those 
responsible  for  promotions,  how  should  they 
be  used?  As  we  have  suggested  above,  we 
think  they  should  be  given  a  great  deal  ol 
weight  when  they  persistently  indicate  seri- 
ous defectiveness  or  inadequacy  of  a  teacher, 
but  that  they  should  not  be  given  quite  so 
much  weight  as  positive  indices  of  teaching 
merit.  Our  reasons  are  these.  The  students, 
who  are  the  direct  and  immediate  sufferers 
from  anv  instances  of  bad  teaching,  are 
clearly  the  best  judges  of  it.  They  may  be  the 
best  judges  also  of  very  good  teaching, 
though  it  is  not  self-evident  that  they  are  al- 
ways so  at  the  time  they  are  being  taught. 
But  to  rely  largely  on  favourable  student  ap- 
praisals in  making  decisions  about  promo- 
tions would  be  to  regard  such  appraisals  as 
accurate  ranking  of  the  merits  of  the  faculty 
members  as  teachers.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  questionaire,  however  skilfully  compos- 
ed can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  such  results. 

(ii)  Systematic  inspection  by  colleagues. 
It  rarely  occurs  to  an  established  academic 
person  that  there  is  any  need  to  defend  the 
view  that  his  lectures  should  not  be  subject 
to  inspection  by  his  colleagues  or  superiors. 
Yet  this  position  may  well  be  questioned  by 
the  public,  in  so  far  as  the  public  in  unfa- 
miliar with  the  ethos  of  the  university,  and 
even  by  the  students,  under  considerable 
provocation.  High  school  teachers  are  sub- 
ject to  such  inspection,  why  should  univer- 
sity teachers  not  be?  The  answer  is  thai 
university  teachers  are  expected  to  be  also 
creators  of  new  knowledge,  that  their  teac.v 
ing  is  most  valuable  to  the  university  and  to 
the  community  when  it  is  closely  joined  to 
their  creation  of  knowledge,  that  those 
whose  heart  is  in  the  conjoint  function  (  who 
are  the  most  valuable  teachers)  would  be 
disheartened  by  a  system  of  routine  inspec- 
tion and  would  either  leave  the  university  or 
change  their  attitude  to  their  teaching,  in 
either  case  leaving  the  university  and  the  un- 
dergraduate  the  poorer.    And  other  deplo- 
rable results  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
inspection  can  readily  be  envisaged,  the  most 
deplorable  being  perhaps  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  avoid  a  pervasive  mutual  suspi- 
cion when  everyone's  advancement  depend- 
ed on  colleagues'  reports  on  his  teaching. 

For  such  reasons  we  reject  any  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  inspection  by  colleagues. 
We  do  however,  recommend  that  a  wide  use 
be  made  of  inspection  of  a  bennning  mem- 
ber of  the  profession,  in  his  first  year  or 
tow  of  full-time  university  teaching:  this 
would  be  in  addition  to  whatever  there 
might  have  been  by  way  of  inspection  dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship  as  a  teaching  assis- 
tant. Such  inspection  of  beginning  full-time 
teachers  is  now  being  practised  in  at  least 
one  department  in  this  Faculty  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  ill  effect. 
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'Homecoming  a  success'  cheers  B  &  w 


This  year's  Homecoming 
weekend  was  the  biggest 
success  on  record,  says  the 
chairman  of  the  beleaguered 
Blue  and  White  Society. 

Marty  Low  (I  Law)  said 
total  Blue  and  White  profits 
from  the  weekend  should 
be  between  $850  and  $950, 
a  jump  from  last  year's 
$700. 

The  Hart  House  Dance 
Saturday  night  brought  in 
$1,100,  he  said,  and  the 
overflow  dance  should  have 
contributed  another  $20  ot 
$30.  The  street  dance  that 
followed  Saturday's  football 
game  costed  abuul  $300. 

Low  said  the  success  was 
mainly  due  to  efficient  or- 
ganization by  the  society, 
which  has  been  crilicized 
recently  as  being  disoigan 
ized  and  motiveless. 

There  was  none  of  the 
hazy  last-minute  planning 
of   former  years,  he  said. 

U  of  T  tiddlywinks  team 
places  last  at  Waterloo 

WATERLOO  (VNS)  —  Th» 
University  0f  Toronto  tiddly- 
wink  team  placed  last  in  the 
North  American  tiddlywir.k 
championships  in  Waterloo 
last  weekend. 

The  winning  team  will  fiy 
to  England  early  next  year 
to  play  Oxford  for  the  world 
championship. 

The  Toronto  team  met 
stiff  competition  from  Cor- 
nell, MIT,  and  Waterloo  uni- 
versities. "The  other  teams 
all  belong  to  clubs  that  prac- 
tise every  week,"  said  team 
member  Byron  Alexandroff 
(II  APSC).  "Our  team  was 
put  together  at  the  last  min- 
ute. 

"Competing  was  a  very  val- 
uable experience.  We  learned 
that  tiddlywinks  is  not  a  tri- 
vial game.  It's  like  chess. 
You  have  to  think  10  moves 
in  advance. 

"We  learned  a  lot  by  play- 
ing in  the  championships," 
Alexandroff  said.  "We're  go- 
ing to  go  back  and  take  it 
next  year." 

Cornell  and  Waterloo  were 
to  play  off  for  the  title  last 
night. 

Carleton  dean  suggests 
"supersenate"  structure 

OTTAWA  (Special)  —The 
dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at 
Carleton  University  has  pro- 
posed a  new  structure  to 
centralize  university  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  confidential  report 
circulated  to  members  of  the 
faculty  board,  Dean  David 
Farr  criticized  the  Duff-Ber- 
dahl  report  on  university 
government  for  advising  re- 
tention of  the  two-tiered 
structure  of  the  board  of 
governors  (financial)  and  the 
senate  (academic). 

Dean  Farr  suggested  a  "su- 
persenate," of  administra- 
tion, faculty,  people  from 
outside  the  university,  and 
students.  This  structure 
would  be  the  supreme  gov- 
erning body  in  the  university 
and  would  rely  heavily  on  a 
committee  system  and  on 
more  active  faculty  boards. 


Plans  were  direct,  members 
were  given  definite  jobs,  and 
publicity  was  well-done. 
-Low  said  more  improv- 
ements are  planned  for  next 
year.  The  society  will  try 
to  allow  fraternities  to 
participate  in  the  float 
parade. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Miss 


V  of  T  contest  will  be  like 
the  Miss  Toronto  pageant, 
with  more  organization  and 
improved  methods  of  judg- 
ing. Talent  may  play  a  part 
in  next  year's  judging. 

Hopefully  judging  will  be 
m  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart 
House,  allowing  more 
people  to  see  the  contest. 


_      ,  photo  by  LEN  GILDAV 

Engineers  extol  household  gods  of  Corlings,  Molsons  and 
VO  as  part  of  Homecoming  float  parade  Saturday.  As  a 
result,  engineers  often  take  "floating"  home  seriously. 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 


OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 


 T^J '  '"IWII 


NIGHTLY  EMT. 
MON.  •  THURS. 
6:30-9:30 
FRI.  *  SAT. 
10  p.m.  to  3  a.m. 


GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA 

Huron  &  Harbord  —  922-1517 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 


STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT 

BOOK  SALE 

Teach-in  and  Post  Teoch-ln  Authors 
SCM  OFFICE      HART  HOUSE 
UNTIL  NOV.  3 


Third  and  lost  public  lecture  on 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ART:  A  MIRROR  OF 
POLITICS,  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE 

DR.  ANDREW  ALFOLDI 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CENTENNIAL  PROFESSOR 

The  Final  Scene  of  the  Aeneid 
on  a  Praenestine  Cista 

Tuesday,  Oct.  31  at  4.15  p.m. 

Room  202,  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  /ARSITY  FUND  AND 
THE  ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


A  SINCERE 

Thank  You 

FROM 

ALLAN  GROSSMAN 

MEMBER  FOR  ST.  ANDREW-ST.  PATRICK 


COUSLAND  LECTURES 

Guest  Lecturer:  DR.  WILLIAM  STRINGFELLOW 

Lawyer  and  lay  theologian.  Author  of  'A  Dissenter  in  th- 
Great  Society',  'A  Private  and  Public  Faith',  etc. 

Subject:  "The  Theology  of  Death  As  o 
Preliminary  Ethical  Insight" 

Won.,  Oct.  30  .  4  p.m.  -  'The  Meaning  ot  the  Secular- 
rues..  Oct.  31  .  4  p.m.  .  The  Principalities  a„<|  PoWK,. 
Wed.  Nov.  1  .  4  p;m.  .  The  idolatry  of  Death' 

Sponsored  by  the  alumni  and  organized  by  the 
students  of  Emmanuel  College. 
Victoria  University:  New  Academic  Building 
Lecture  Hall,  73  Queen's  Park  Cr. 


GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
todoy  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  YoS 
Buy  o  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
I3i  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416,  921-7702; 

WANTED  THIRD  PERSON  (preferably 
female)  to  shore  well-furnished  one 
bedroom  apartment.  Coll  Maurice  or 
Wayne  924-0531    after  8:00  p.m. 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
Canadian  Bride  Etiauette  Booklet.'' 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd  Toronto  5.  Pleose  include 
aate  ond  place  of  morrioge. 

GROG  AND  THE  FROG  would  like  to 
announce? 

WANTED  —  third  gol  to  share  apart- 
ment with  two  university  girls  3  bed- 
rooms, kitchen  .bathroom.  722  Mann- 
ing Ave.  Phone  533-0949.  550  D"r 
month. 

VOLKSWAGEN  '61  with  reconditioned 
62  motor  S350.  Coll  Ion  Morrison 
Frontier  College  923-3591. 

LANTERN  OPERATORS  wanted  for 
Tuesdays  12  to  I  p.m.  and  2  to  3  p  m 
and  Thursdays  I  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  Applv 

l"*U.*2  „Dept'  Room'  °°35  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

YONGE  &  ST.  CLAIR  _  Female  grod- 
uofe  student  has  1  bedroom  apart- 
ment to  share  with  some.  Cozy.  TV 
Hi-Fi,  broadloom  .  3  min.  from  sub- 
woy  $75/mo,  WA.  1-0890. 
SNEE2LES  Is  coming.  SNEEZLE5??? 


CLASSIFIED 


BABY-SITTER  —  one  afternoon  o  week 
II  p.m.  -  6  p.m.)  75c  per  hour  plus 
supper  on  campus.  Phone  923-7601. 
JOIN  ENGINEERING  ORCHESTRA  I 
Any  engineering  student  interested  in 
ploying  in  o  semi-symphonic  orchestra 
can  now  join.  Music  wilt  be  played  m 
concerts  sponsored  by  the  Eng.  Soc 
It  interested  see  Adrian  Gluck  Wed 
Nov.  st  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Eng.  stores 
or  call  him  ot  781-0782. 

TERPSICHORE  AN  (i.e.  dancing).  Toleirt 
needed,  i.e.  Skule  Nite  needs  males 
with  said  talent  to  work  with  bevy  of 
beautiful  girls.  Golbraith  Building.  7  00 
|3.m.  Tuesday  Oct.  31.    Thursday  Nov. 

IF  YOU  DONT  GO  TO  SEE  U.C.  Follies 
we  II  rub  ya'  out.  You  see,  either  way 
you  re  gonna  go,  so  you  might  as  well 
die  hoppy.  Come  see  U.C.  Follies  Nov 
2y  3,  4.  Only  3  more  days  to  get  your 
tickets.  In  the  U.C.  Refectory  from 
12-2  p.m.  or  at  Hart  House  Box  Office. 
'66  HONDA  305  Superhawk  4600  mile* 
white  police  model,  excellent  condition. 
Free  indoor  winter  storage  provided  if 
necessary.  Must  sell;  Ken.  928-3900. 
KUULE  ESTO  I  General  Meeting  cf  the 
Estonian  Students  Association  on  , 
Wednesday  Nov.  1  ot  Korpl  Ugalo  171 
College  St.  West.  5:30  p.m.  It's  im- 
portant ! 

EXPERT  TYPING  of  essays  ond  theses 
by  experienced  secretary.  Pick  up  ond 
delivery   if  obsolutely  necessary.  222- 


YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

YOU  MAY  ENROLL  NOW  BY  SIGNING  THE  PROOF 
OF  GOOD  HEALTH  CERTIFICATE 
ON  THE  APPLICATION  FORM 


A  STUDENT  WITHOUT  INSURANCE 
IS  LIKE  A  SNAIL  WITHOUT  A  SHELL 

TWO  PLANS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

PLAN  1 — ACCIDENT  ONLY 

This  covers  ell  special  services  and 


(k)  Registered  Nurse 
(I  )  Semi-Private  or  Pri- 
vate Hospital  (not  co- 
vered under  the  Hos- 
pital Service  Act), 
(m)  Loss  of  Limb  or  Sight 
(n)  Accidental  Death 
(o)  Specific  Hospital  Ben- 
efits for  Foreign 
Students. 


(a)  Medical 

(b)  Surgical 

(c)  Anaesthetic 

(d)  Chiropractic 

(e)  Osteopathic 

(f)  Physiotherapist 

(g)  Radiologist 

(h)  Dental 

(i)  X-ray 
(j)  Ambulance 

PLAN  2  -  COMBINED  ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 

This  covers  all  the  services  offered  by  Plan  1  for  accident 
PLUS  THE  FOLLOWING  SICKNESS  COVERAGE 

#  Surgical  and  Anaesthetist  benefits  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
shown  In  the  Provincial  Medical  Association's  schedule  of  fees  for 
sickness. 

#  Medical  Call  Benefits  —  Pays  your  doctor  from  the  very  first  visit. 

#  Specialist  #  Psychiatrist  #  Chiropractor  •  Osteopath 

#  Chiropodist  (referred). 

#  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  Laboratory  Benefits  #  Ambulance  Benefits 

#  Maternity  Benefits 

#  Specific  Hospital  Benefits  for  non-resident  and  Overseas  students. 


PLAN  1 
ACCIDENT  ONLY 


PLAN  2 
COMBINED 
ACCIDENT  &  SICKNESS 


Student 
15.00 


Student  &  Family 
$13.00 


Student 
$29.00 


Student  &  Family 
169.00 


Admin.  -  John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERHARD 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office,  Graduate 
Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices. 
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Yes  Virginia,  there  really  is  nowhere  for  you  to  stay 


By  JIM  HAMILTON 

Once  upon  a  time  a  sweet 
little  girl  named  Virginia 
was  accepted  by  a  profes- 
sional faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

She  arrived  in  Toronto 
but  alas  —  there  wasn't  a 
place  for  her  to  stay. 

But  she  wasn't  worried. 
After  all,  hadn't  the  Mac- 
pherson  report  recommend- 
ed that  all  freshmen  live  in 
residence? 

Too  late  had  Virginia 
heard  Students  Council  Pres- 
ident Tom  Faulkner  lament: 


"It's  a  crime  that  this  uni- 
versity does  not  provide  resi- 
dences for  professional  fa- 
culties." 

If  Virginia  had  been  in  the 
faculty  of  music,  faculty  Sec- 
retary Mrs.  F.  Fish  would 
have  suggested  their  small — 
38  persons— residence  at  99 
St.  George  St.  Or  the  campus 
co-op,  the  college  residences 
or  the  housing  service. 

If  Virginia  had  been  a 
pharmacy  student  faculty 
Secretary  Miss  F.  M.  Ward 
would  have  merely  referred 
her  to  the  housing  service 


and  would  have  given  her 
the  addresses  of  college  res- 
idences. 

And  if  our  innocent  was 
in  food  science?  Miss  B.  A. 
McLaren,  dean  of  the  faculty 
would  have  informed  her: 
~ ''My  students  don't  qualify 
for  residence  space  in  the 
college  residences.  I  can 
only,  refer  my  students  to 
Innis  or  New  College." 

Only  the  school  of  nursing 
would  have  offered  solace. 
Virginia  could  have  stayed 
at  the  school's  residence  at 
146  St.  George  St.  or  at  the 


Women's  College  Hospital 
residence. 

So  Virginia  talked  to 
Faulkner  again.  "There  are 
less  than  100  spaces  in  resi- 
dence, I'm  sure,  for  women 
in  the  professional  facul- 
ties." he  said. 

Virginia  listened  on  and 
learned  there  are  3,069  full- 
time  women  students  in  the 
professional  faculties,  622  of 
them  freshies. 

Later  Virginia  discovered 
that  the  university  is  wor- 
ried about  her  problem.  In- 
nis College  Principal  Robin 


Tonight,  go  home 

and  read  "Death  of  a  Salesman!' 

If  it  appalls  you 

you'll  enjoy  the  life  of  an  agent. 

Isn't  a  life  insurance  agent  a  salesman?   vou  set  offered  both.  Can  we  Drove  oi 


Isn't  a  life  insurance  agent  a  salesman? 
Certainly !  But  the  very  nature  of  the  service 
he  sells  demands  a  positive,  socially- 
conscious  approach  to  the  people  he  deals 
with.  Life  as  a  Great-West  agent  offers  you 
the  rewards  of  both  money  and  personal 
fulfilment.  Some  jobs  offer  you  the  one. 
Some  jobs  offer  you  the  other.  It's  not  often 


you  get  offered  both.  Can  we  prove  our 
proposition?  We  know  we  can.  Give  us 
the  opportunity.  Write  E.  A.  Palk,  Vice- 
President  and  Director  of  Agencies  at  our 
Head  Office  in  Winnipeg.  Or  watch  for  the 
visit  of  our  representative  to  your  campus. 

Great-West  Life 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ^  HE 


HEAD  OFFICE,  WINNIPEG 


We'll  be  interviewing  on  your  campus  on  November  22nd. 
For  an  appointment,  see  your  student  placement  officer. 
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Harris,  has  said  that  when 
the  Innis  buildings  are  com- 
pleted in  September,  1970, 
there  will  be  256  residence 
spaces  for  women.  About  a 
half  of  these  will  go  to  non- 
arts  students. 

And  Mrs.  Jaffary  says  that 
when  the  New  College  resi- 
dence for  women  is  opened 
in  1968,  the  problem  of  lack 
of  residence  space  for  non- 
arts  female  students  will  be 
partially  relieved. 

Rochdale  College  project, 
Tartu  College  and  the  Mar- 
ried Student's  Quarters  will 
all  provide  relief. 

And  Robin  Ross,  registrar 
of  the  university,  says: 

"Within  the  next  five  years 
the  university  would  hope 
to  have  residence  for  2,000 
more  people  and  approxi- 
mately half  of  this  would  be 
for  girls." 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Convened    Inlo  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  o  book- 
let ''The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond", outlining  what  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
a  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
/ou  a  great  deoL  of  money  on  this 
□urchasc. 

Hugh  Proctor 

&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


—  If  you  go 

to  see 
U.C.  Follies, 

I'll  rub 
ya'  out. 


History  students  plan  campus  union 


A  history  students'  union 
may  be  formed  on  the 
campus  as  the  result  of  a 
meeting  Wednesday. 

Some  150  history  students 
and  seven  staff  observers 
met  to  discuss  the  idea  for 
the  union,  the  brainchild 
of  eight  third  and  fourth- 
year  students. 

Mark  Sidney  (III  UC)  and 
Ken  Mark  (IV  UC),  two  of 
the  original  organizers,  ad- 
vocated a  formal  structure 
providing  for  the  election 
Of  14  spokesmen,  two  from 
first  year  and  four  fiom 
each  of  the  other  years. 

It  would  then  be  up  to 
Ihe  students  to  present  their 
ideas  to  these  persons,  who 
would  Ihen  present  them 
lo  the  faculty. 

They  also  proposed  the 
formation    of    a  student- 


faculty  committee  to  serve 
as  an  intermediary  body  bet- 
ween the  spokesmen  and 
the  faculty. 

The  Macpherson  report 
recommended  the  formation 
or  such  committees  but 
provided  no  suggestions  on 
how  this  was  to  be  done. 

The  history  students' 
union  would  be  the  first 
student  body  to  organize 
such  a  committee. 

"This  is  just  a  focal  point 
at  present,"  Sidney  said. 
'We  hope  to  go  beyond 
that.  We  are  aiming  foi 
more  humanistic  education." 

Mark  outlined  other  funct- 
ions of  the  proposed  union. 
It  could  function  as  a  club, 
as  an  alternative  to  the 
solely  academic  history  Club 
now  existing. 

InvitinS    guest  speakers 


and  organizaling  a  course 
outside  the  academic  struc- 
ture were  other  ideas  put 
forward. 

Students  showed  enthus- 
iasm and  general  acceptance 
of  the  idea  of  a  union. 

The  question  of  a  formal 
structure  caused  a  great 
deal  of  debate,  but  was  not 
brought  to  a  vote. 

At  the  next  meeting  the 
proposed  alternative  struc- 
tures will  be  voted  on  and 
the  union  should  formally 
come  into  existance. 

The  history  deparment 
approves  the  union.  It  has 
offered  many  suggestion  aBd 
even  an  office. 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  has  agreed  to 
provide  funds  for  printing 
and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  in  starting 
the  union. 


Man  must  control  technology:  Kranzberg 


Technology  will  not  be- 
come the  "menacing  robot 
or  Frankenstein  monster" 
lhat  many  humanists  claim 
it  has  already  become.  Pro- 
fessor Melvin  Kranzberg  said 
last  week. 

Prof.  Kranzberg  is  the 
founder  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  History  of 
Technolology  at  Case  West- 
em  Reserve  University. 

He  said  in  a  lecture  that 
technology   has    been  the 
course  of  man's  progress. 
"Technology  opens  doors 


and  does  not  compel  man  to 
enter,"  he  said.  'It  is  up  to 
man  to  control  technology 
along  social  channels." 

He  denied  the  claim  of  the 
"bleeding-heart"  humanists 
that  the  individual  has  been 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of 
technology. 

"Automation  helps  enrich 
the  individual  by  freeing  him 
from  dull  routine. 

However,  he  said,  some 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  is 
necessary  if  collective  tasks 
are  to  be  performed.  Man 


Argosy  offers  birth  control  study 


SACKVILLE,  N.B.  (Spe- 
cial) —  The  centre-spread 
feature  of  the  last  week's 
Argosy  Weekly  student  news- 
paper of  Mount  Allison  Uni- 
versity, is  sure  to  raise  a  few 
eyebrows. 

A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  procedures  and  liabilities 
of  various  modes  of  birth 
control  is  documented  under 
the  title-head  of  Birth  Con- 
trol '67. 

The  study  is  in  the  form  of 
a  chart  and  includes  a  cross 
section  of  "all  rational  me- 
thods" of  birth  control,  from 
the  hormone  pill  through  the 
rhythm  method  to  the  con- 
dum. 

Each  of  seven  methods  are 
discussed  under  the  headings 


of:  reliability,  p  r  o  c  e  d  u  re, 
how  the  method  works,  side 
effects,  and  who  should  use 
it. 


now  can  use  his  energy  m  re- 
creating himself. 

"It  is  not  the  fault  of  tech- 
nology that  man  uses  free 
time  as  busy  time  instead  of 
using  it  to  create,"  he  said. 

Professor  Kranzberg  ac- 
cused poets  and'  humanists 
of  living  in  a  vacuum  and  of 
failing  to  relate  modern  tech- 
nology and  its  effects  to 
man. 

Artists,  writers  and  poets 
have  attacked  technology  as 
producing  the  ills  of  society, 
he  said,  but  "advancing  tech- 
nology has  made  man's  parti- 
cipation in  the  arts  possible. 

"Before  the  industrial  re- 
volution literature  and  arts 
were  an  aristocratic  privi- 
lege." 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 


All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

We  specialize  in  long  hair  styling 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  Bloor  St.  W.  Corner  Spodina  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

  For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


SMC  MUSIC  GUILD  presents 

The  Total  Environment  Sound  of 


UBC  store  communicates  i 
by  selling  goods- free  I    THE  SUNCHINE  BLUES  BAND  I 


VANCOUVER  (VNS)  — 
University  of  British  Colum- 
bia artsmen  have  developed 
a  unique  form  of  merchan- 
dising— everything  in  their 
new  store  is  free. 

Supplies  are  collected 
from  willing  donors  and  dis- 
tributed on  a  self-service 
basis  in  a  student  lounge. 

Merchandise  includes  tea, 
coffee,  rice,  books  and  psy- 
chiatric help. 

About  50  persons  are  us- 
ing the  store  daily  to  eat, 
drink,  gripe  or  meditate. 

A  student  spokesman  said 
the  store's  purpose  was  "to 
counteract  the  communica- 
tions breakdown  on  campus 
by  just  being  nice  to  people." 


direct  from  the  Strawberry  Patch 
Soul  and  Psychedelic  Dancing 

SCM  Student  Centre    •    Fri.,  Nov.  3 

8:30  p.m.- 12  a.m.  Admission  $1.00 
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Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society 


ANNOUNCES 


A  Course  In  Stage  Lighting 

WED.,  NOV.  1    ■    Rm.  241,  Lark in  Bldg. 

For  information:  David  Jeanes,  928-2534 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT 

ctety  V  'he  E"oin«ring  S°- 

Experience  is  essential,  appro- 
priate reimbursement  will  be 
made. 

Leave  letters  of  application  In  the 
Engineering  Stores  by  November 
6th,  c/o  Felix  Ernst. 


NOTICE 

To  all  members  of  Innls  College: 

?CL?4'  ,he  ICSS  e'«™& 
voted  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice  to  support  the  Toronto 
Draft  Resistance  Organization 
Dissenting  Members,  however,  have 
forwarded  a  petition  to  the  Exe- 
cutive with  the  percentage  of  sig- 
natures required  by  the  consliti 
tion  (Art  VI;A;3)  to  call  an  open 
meeting  of  the  ICSS.  This  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Tuesday  Oct 
31.  at  7  p.m. 


FORESTRY 

DANCE 

With  "The  Fringe" 

DRILL  HALL 

FRI.,  NOV.  3 
8:30  P.M. 
ONLY  75e 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST 

922-7624 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   &  FACULTY 


 I 


ALL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUl% 
r  EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL T 
LUXURIOUS  •  PLAIN  A  FANCY  \ 


To*,™  OPTICAL] 

319  BLOOR  ST.  W.,  WA.  3-4306 


You  CAN  Stop  Smoking: 
A  New  Proven  Way 

What  kind  of  smoker  are  vou? 
jJ1-iSnrf-y?)e'  habitual,  or" real 
addict?  Unless  you  first  find  out 
what  kind  you  are.  your 
chances  of  quitting  are  slim 
Once  you  figure  out  why  you 
smoke  you  can  work  out  a  per- 
sonal program  based  on  the 
methods  used  in  successful 
smoking-withdrawal  clinics 
Here  is  new  hope  for  manv 
who  have  tried  before  and 
failed  ...  a  new  proven  way  to 
stop  smoking  is  in  November 
Headers  Digest.  You  may  be 
able  to  stop  by  just  a  simple 
H"?!  mg  exercise  ...  or  break 
srubbom  reflexes  with  little 
tricks.  If  you  really  want  to 
stop,  get  November  Reader'i 
Digest  today. 


NOVEMBER  6th  DEADLINE 

Hours  for  getting  Library  cards: 
12-2  p.m.    .   4-5  p.m. 
I,D.  Room,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 


FINAL  WEEK 

THE  POST  TEACH-IN 

MONDAY  OCTOBER  30th  8:00  p.m.  Brennon  HoM. 
St.  Michael's  College 

Address  —  "From  The  Religion  of  The  Clouds 
To  The  Religion  of  The  Clods" 
Rabbi  Gunther  Plaut  —  Senior  Rabbi,  Holy 
Blossom  Temple  — •  Author 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  31st  7:30  p.m.  Brennan  Hall 
St.  Michael's  College 

Presentation  and  Seminars  —  "Is  Religion  An 
Illusion?" 

The  Rev.  Gregory  8aum  —  Professor  of  Religious 
Knowledge  and  Theology,  St.  Michael's  College 

—  Director  of  the  Centre  of  Ecumenical  Studies 

—  Author 


WEDNESDAY  NOVEMBER  1st  7:30    p.m.  Brennan 
Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 

Presentation  and  Seminars  —  "The  Institutional 
Church  —  Dynamic  or  Deadly?" 

Will  iam  St ringfellow  —  Episcopalian  lawyer   

American  Christian  Radical  —  Author 

TUESDAY  NO.EMBLtt  2nd  7:30  p.m.  Brennan  Hall, 
St.  Michael's  College. 

Presentation  and  Seminars  —  'My  Country   

— Right  or  Wrong  !" 

Mrs.  J.  Conwoy  —  Department  of  History  

Author  and  Broadcaster 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Sir  Robert  Falconer  Association  (The  association 
for  united  religious  activities  in  the  University)  and  the  International 
Teach-in.  Admission  to  alt  events  free. 

For  further  information,  phone  923-1513,  922-8384 
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THE  LONG  HOT  SUMMER 

can  provide  opportunities  for 

INTERESTING  and  VALUABLE  ENGINEERING  EXPERIENCE 

in  Canada's  leading  Industry 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

Kimberly-Clark  of  Canada  Limited, 
Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Limited 

and 

Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Limited 

offer  a  limited  number  of  openings  for 
CHEMICAL,  ELECTRICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  and  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING  STUDENTS  in  the  NEXT-TO-FINAL  YEAR 


These  associated  companies  invite  you  to  examine  their  brochures  and 
secure  specific  information  from  your  Placement  Office 


Interested  students  are  requested  to  submit 
Personal  Information  Sheets  to  the  Placement  Office 
BY  NOVEMBER  10  for  review  by  the  companies. 

CANDIDATES  WILL  BE  NOTIFIED  BY  LETTER 
CONCERNING  INTERVIEW  ARRANGEMENTS 


Company  representatives  will  be  interviewing 
at  your  University  on  December  5 


OPERATIONS:  Toronto,  Ont.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Kapuskasing,  Onl.,  Terraee  Bay,  Ont., 
Unglac,  Ont.,  Winnipeg,   Man.,  St.   Hyacinths,   Qua.,   Saint  John,  N.B 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  2  Carlton  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Todoy 
9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

University  College  blood  drive 
in  the  Junior  Common  Room,  Every- 
one welcome. 

1  p.m. 

Liberal  club  meeting.,  Sidney 
Smith,   Room  1073. 

2  p.m. 

Meeting  for  all  interested  in 
making  films  and  setting  up  a  film 
board.  SAC  building. 

4  p.m. 

William  Stringfellow:  The  mean- 
ing of  the  Securor,    New  Academic 
Building,  Victorio  University. 
7  p.m. 

Canvassers  desperately  needed  for 
United  Appeal  campaign.  Meeting 
in  JCR  under  Howard  Ferguson 
Hall,  UC. 

7.1  S  p.m. 

General  meeting:  World  Univer- 
sity Service.  Guest  will  be  Jill  Stock- 
er  of  the  notional  office.  Morning 
Room  International  Student  Cen- 
tre. 33  St.  George. 

7.30  p.m.. 

Second  general  meeting  Vic  folk 
music  club.  Wymilwood  Terrace 
Room,     Everyone  Welcome. 

1  p.m. 

Rabbi  Gunther  Plaut  speaks  on 
From  the  Religion  of  the  Clouds  to 
the  Religion  of  the  Clods.  A  post- 
Teach-In  event.  Brennon  Hail 
centre    St.  Michael  s  College. 


Tuesday 
9  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 
end  12.30  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Trinity  College  blood  drivvc  In 
the  Buttery.  For  St.  Hilda's,  Tri- 
nity, Low  and  Wycliffe.  Everyont 
welcome. 

10  a.m. 

Rev.  Ernest  Gordon  speaking  at 
Knox  College  on  the  450th  anni- 
versary of  "Luther's  nailing  of  the 
95  theses  at  Wittenberg, 
4  p.m. 

William  Sprlngfellow:  The  Princi- 
palities and  Powers.  New  Academic 
Building,  Victorio  College. 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  diner's  club.  $1.25.  Call 
Hillel  House  for  reservations.  923- 
7837. 

7  p.m. 

Open  meeting  of  Innis  College 
students  society  to  discuss  referen- 
dum on  support  of  Toronto  Anti- 
Drott  Program.     Innis  Collcgo. 

Blue  ond  White  Society  Meet- 
ing. Music  Room,  Hart  House 

7.30  p.m. 

Rev.  Gregory  Bourn:  Is  Religion 
an  Illusion?  Seminars.  A  post 
Teoch-ln  event.  Brennan  Hall  cen- 
tre  St.  Michoel's  College. 

General  meeting  of  the  U  of  T 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam.    Morning  Room,  ISC. 

General  body  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  India  Association  and 
'DIWALC  celebrations.  Music,  do- 
cumentaries, and  fro©  refreshments. 
All  welcome.  ISC. 


COLONNADE 

Barbershop  &  Mens  Hairstyling 

WELCOMES  STUDENTS 

6  CHAIRS 


Special  Discount  on  Styling  &  Haircuts 
for  Students 


131  BLOOR  ST.  W. 


921-1933 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


¥ 

¥ 
¥ 

¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 


THE  STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

cGILL 
WEEKEND 

2  Trains  Leave  Union  Station 
FRI.  NOV.  10th  6:30  and  11:55  P.M. 
1  Train  Returns  From  Gare  Central  Montreal 
SUN.  NOV.  12th  1:30  P.M. 

TRAIN  FARE  $16.00 

RESPONSIBILITY  BOND  $4.00 

this  bond  is  refundable  only  if  total  damage  to  the  trains 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  incurred  3  years  ago...  $175.00 

TICKETS  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 


* 
* 

* 
* 

* 
* 

* 
* 
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LEFKOS  HAS  5  6DAIS 

Blues  roll  over  Guelph  11-0 


Varsity  Soccer  Blues  scor- 
ed their  most  impressive  vic- 
tory so  far  this  season  when 
they  crushed  University  of 
Guelph  Red  men  11-0  in 
Guelph  Saturday. 

Varsity  just  rolled  over  an 
eager  but  overmatched  Red- 
men  squad  with  a  sensational 
display  of  accurate  passing, 
excellent  playmaking  and 
deadly  shooting. 

Blues  were  overdue  for  a 
game  like  this  one.  All  sea- 
son long  coach  Ernie  Glass 
has  been  trying  to  get  his 
players  to  go  all  out  for  a 
full  ninety  minutes.  They  did 
exactly  that,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess proved  that  they  are  one 
at  the  best  soccer  teams 
ever  to  play  at  Varsity. 

The  game  started  in  a 
blinding  snow  storm  with 
Toronto  having  to  face  the 
wind.  Blues  didn't  sweat  the 
small  stuff,  however,  and 
went  immediately  to  work. 
Within  five  minutes,  Ron 
Muir  had  put  them  ahead 
with  his  first  counter  of  the 
season. 

Ten  minutes  later  Frank 
Soppelsa  hit  a  fantastic  shot 
that  went  in  off  the  crossbar 
to  increase  Blues'  lead  to  2-0. 

Then  Jim  Lefkos  got  into 
the  act  as  he  deftly  put  a 
curving  shot  into  the  corner 
of  the  net.  Muir  got  his  se- 
cond goal  by  chipping  a  left- 
footer  over  the  goalie's  head 
and  Lefkos  made  it  5-0  on  a 
good  individual  effort  culmi- 
nated by  a  booming  shot. 
Blues  were  so  much  in  con- 


trol that  Guelph  did  not  have 
a  single  scoring  opportunity 
during  the  entire  first  half. 

After  changing  ends.  Blues 
continued  to  show  their  ex- 
cellence by  again  dominat- 
ing the  play.  Lefkos  was 
tripped  in  the  penalty  area 
and  Austria  Liepa  scored 
Varsity's  sixth  goal  on  the 
ensuing  penalty  shot. 

John  Gero  put  Lefkos  into 
the  clear  for  number  seven 
and  Liepa  chipped  to  Eric 
Sereda  who  headed  in  Blues' 
eighth  goal.  Lefkos  added 
two  more  goals  on  crosses 
from  Graham  Shiels  and  Sop- 
pelsa and  Muir  ended  the 


scoring  with  his  third  tally 
of  the  game. 

The  referee,  perhaps  mer- 
cifully, ended  the  one-sided 
contest  six  minutes  before 
fulltime.  Seldom  does  a  team 
leading  11-0  hustle  for  more 
goals,  but  Blues  tried,  In  the 
process,  they  almost  lost 
their  shutout,  as  Alan  Cragg 
barely  managed  to  clear  the 
ball  from  his  own  goalline 
with  goalie  Brwin  Stach  ly- 
ing helplessly  on  the  ground. 

Blues  fans  wUl  have  a 
chance  to  see  their  team  in 
action  when  Varsity  meets 
Western,  Saturday,  at  twelve 
noon  on  the  back  campus. 


Harries  triumph 
at  Canisius  meet 


Canadian  harrier  teams  do- 
minated the  Canisius  Invita- 
tional held  Saturday  in  Buf- 
falo. The  University  of  Tor- 
onto quintet  maintained  its 
championship  for  the  third 
straight  year.  The  strength 
of  the  Canadian  teams  was 
shown  strikingly  by  the  indi- 
vidual listings,  which  had 
eight  Canadians  in  the  first 
ten  placings  and  by  the  team 
standings  in  which  U  of  T 
with  42  a  n  d  Waterloo  with 
83  were  the  only  ones  under 
100  points  in  the  140-mai: 
field. 

Individual  winner  was  Bob 


West  second,  East  first 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

Both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Varsity  rugger 
teams  emerged  with  victo- 
ries over  the  weekend,  shell- 
acking Queens  and  Guelph 
respectively. 

The  Western  team  now 
holds  second  place  in  the 
Western  league  on  the 
strength  of  their  16-6  win 
over  Redmen  on  Saturday. 
Bob  Garwood,  John  Macdo- 
nald,  Al  Hamilton,  and  Bob 
Noble  scored  trys  for  the 
Varsity  squad  with  Paul 
Henry  getting  two  of  the 
converts. 

Guelph  scored  on  a  long 
kick  which  got  past  fullback 
Gus  Sinclair  and  trickled 
into  the  end-zone  where  the 
Guelph  winger  touched  it 
down  for  a  try.  Their  only 
other  scoring  came  on  a  pe- 
nalty kick  in  the  second  half. 

The  Western  team  played 
excellent  rugger  and  the 
score  might  have  been  higher 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  re- 
feree failed  to  notice  that 
second-rower  Joe  Donohue, 
aided  by  the  rest  of  the  To- 
ronto pack,  had  touched  the 
ball  down  in  the  Guelph  end- 
zone.  Donohue  went  down 
in  a  heap  of  players  and  the 
referee  unaccountably  called 
a  20  yard  drop  out.  However, 
as  it  turned  out.  Blues  didn't 


need  the  try  anyway. 

The  Eastern  team  had  no 
trouble  at  all  in  their  game 
as  they  downed  the  highly 
touted  Queens  rugger  team 
21-3.  Al  Major,  Maris  Apse. 
John  Holmes,  and  George 
Wraw  all  scored  trys  in 
Blues'  winning  effort.  Andy 
Gibson  added  three  converts 
and  Wraw  a  penalty  kick  to 
round  out  the  scoring  for 
Blues. 

Queens  could  only  answer 
with  a  penalty  kick  as  they 
were  outclassed  in  almost 
every  department  all  though 
the  game.  The  win  puts  the 
Varsity  team  in  first  place  in 
the  Eastern  league: 

Every  player  on  Blues' 
squad  played  well  but  some 
deserve  special  mention. 
Both  w  i  n  g  -  f  o  r  w  a  r  ds,  Al 
Major  and  Peter  Hand,  play- 
ed particularly  fine  games, 
especially  on  defence.  Se- 
cond-rower Maris  Apse  made 
several  long  breaks  setting 
up  one  try  and  scoring  an- 
other himself.  He  came  close 
to  scoring  again  three  or  four 
times. 

George  Wraw  at  the  scrum 
half  position  was  a  joy  to 
watch  all  through  the  game. 
He  was  particularly  adept  at 
relieving  pressure  or  cover- 
ing up  for  bad  plays  with 
long  well-placed  kicks  for 
touch. 


Finlay  of  Waterloo  who  shat- 
tered Dave  Bailey's  old  re- 
cord by  nineteen  seconds  as 
he  finished  the  course  in 
21.41.  Varsity's  Bailey  cros- 
sed comfortably  iD  seconj 
place  at  22.06. 

Blues'  Brian  Armstrong. 
Brian  Richards,  and  Bob 
Cairns  also  made  it  into  the 
top  ten,  finishing  fifth,  sev- 
enth, and  ninth  respectively. 

John  Loaring  rounded  out 
the  team  by  just  outkicking 
teammate  Dave  Tong  for 
nineteenth  position. 

Harrier  scoring  is  com- 
piled by  adding  the  finishing 
positions  of  the  first  five 
members  of  each  seven  man 
team  together  to  obtain  the 
final  point  totals. 

FINAL  STANDINGS 

Toronto    42 

Waterloo    83 

Robert  Wesleyon   ....  130 

Courtland    177 

Le  Moyne   191 

'itt    194 

Guelph    202 

Buffalo  State   210 

Gannon  College   216 

Alfred    269 


BASKETBALL  OFFICIALS  WANTED! 


Rul 


e  clinics  for  bosketball  officials  will  be  starting 
soon.  Get  your  applications  in  now.  Intramural 
office,  room  106,  Hart  House. 


UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 
HEALTH  EXAMINATIONS 

are  required  10  h™ ■  **-  —  - 

'■  SL  mSS£ in  **- '""  *~  "  — 

2.  All  students  Graduate  „  Unaergraduate  wh<>„  iemM,t 
in  Canada, 

3.  All  «„d«n.s  participating  i„  University  a.Me.ie,  during  th.  19<7- 
68  academic  year. 

Please  arrange  for  an  appoint,  immediately  by  coming  in  ,0  lhe 
Health  Service  256  Huron  Street  (corner  of  Russell)  or  by  telephoning: 

MEN:  928-2459 
WOMEN:  928-2456 

CFir^year  women  must  make  their  appointments  ft,  ^r„„  „  ,u 
Women's  Health  Service  Office). 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKI  TEAM 

Girls  who  are  interesled  in  the  Intercolleqiate  Ski  T,™  „u. 

to  the  Benson  Building  Nov.  1  a,  5:00  ^  ™m  co"» 

FIGURE  SKATING  CLUB 

Girls  who  are  interested  in  Figure  or  Pleasure    Skarinn  ,-  .  l 

Terrace  Cub.  Mutual  „  Dundas  St,  eve^T-d  IZ  Vl'o 

p.m.  No  experience  needed.  Ju 

INTERFACULTY  SWIMMING 

INTERFACULTY  SWIM  MEET  -  Nov.  6,  7.  8  at  5  p.m.  Events  are 

rue  vL  tS"  BU"dT  Y°U  5,i"  Si9"  1  !  '  faciei  Mon! 
Tues.,  Wed  Thurs.  at  5  p.m.  Very  important  meeting  of  all  swin 
reps.,  Tuesday  October  31st.  1:00  p.m.  Benson  Building.  Bring  your 
entry  forms,  bring  your  lunch.  Every  College  must  be  represented 
This  is  our  final  meeting  before  the  Big  Meet. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ICE  HOCKEY  — 

Practices  start  Tues.  Nov.  6.  8  cm.  Vorsity  Arena.  Come  and  try  out 

ICE  HOCKEY  MEETING  -  Tues.  Oct.  31  at  1  p.m.  in  the  lecture 
Room,  Benson  Building.  All  reps  bring  managers  and  coaches. 

INTERFACULTY  BASKETBALL 

UPPEK  NORTH         SOUTH  town 


5:00  p.m. 
Tues.  6:00  p.m. 
Oct.  7:00  p.m. 
31       8:00  p.m. 


PHECPHED  POT  Kmc* 

m  -  e  POJ  B-PhoimSt.  Hilda  l-Vic  II  ST.H-II-POT  E 
Nursing-Scor.  PHE  E-PHE  F  SMC  l-Dens.        Meds-Vic  I 


Wed.  Nov.  I  7:00  p.m.  POTA-lnnis 

Tlturs.6:00  p.m.  Nursing-Pot  B  PHE  C-PHE  6  SMC  l-St.  Hildas  IPOT  D-Meds 
Nov.   7:00  p.m.  Pot  A-Scar..   PHE  D-PHE  E  UC-Dens  ST  U  ll-SMC  II 

2        8:00  pm.   Innis-Phorm.  PHE  F-PHE  G  POT  C-Vic  II  POTE-Vicl 


FIELD  HOCKEY  FINALS 


TUES.  OCT.  31 

8  o.m.  -  9  a.m 
8  o.m.  -  9  a. it 
1  p.m.  -  2  p.m 

Nurses    vs    PHE  MI 
.    PHE  1     vs    St.  Hilda's 
SMC       vs  UC 

Varsity 
Trinity 
Vorsity 

WED.  NOV.  1 

8  a.m.  -  9  o.m 
8  o.m.  -  9  a.m 
1  p.m,  -  2  p.m 

Pots       vs  SMC 
Vic         vs  Nurses 
PHE  IV  vs    PHE  II 

Varsity 
Trinity 
Vorsity 

THURS.  NOV.  2 

—  SEMI-FINALS 

S  a.m,  -  9  a.m. 

First  Place  of  League  #1 

Vorsity 

8  a.m.  -  9  a.m 

Second  Place  of  League  #2 
First  Place  of  League  #2 
vs 

Second  Ploce  of  League  #2 

FRI.  NOV.  3  — 

FINALS 

8  a.m.  -  9  aim 

Winner  of  League  #1 
vs 

Winner  of  League  #2 

Vofsrty 

DAVE  BAILEY 
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Yates  Cup  only  one  victory  away 

t  Continued  I  rout  page  1)  {BRbB^^PJ^^LI  '    q  hk'^Mffd 

Once  th         is  established  theii   13-13  deadlock  with     BJ  RP^HBSK^l^'^O^''^  *  '•jM^  B&jhl  «. 

onh  five  minutes  gone  in  the  second  quarter,  Saturday's     HBB|[j^^SB|J^UjyHp  Jp  * 
game  contained  more  apparent  turnings   points  than   the  ^E^T^^SrtlJHBBBBKlSV. 

grand  prix  course  at  Mosport.  At  times  it  seemed  nobody  ,  ^»i^ES^B 

wanted  to  win  despite  the  desperate  determination  shown 
by  both  clubs.  _  _ 

The  result  was  a  game  as  farcical  as  it  was  exciting, 
as  inane  as  it  was  thrilling.  Way-out  officiating,  at  times  . 
almost  unreal  in  its  enormity,  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  the 
wild  capers  consuming  the  football  field. 

QUEEN'S  SCORES  FIRST 

Queen's  opened  the  game  by  withering  Varsity  with  a 
staccato  burst  of  offensive  might,  moving  93  yards  in  five 
plays  for  the  first  touchdown.  Jamie  Johnston  got  it  on  a 
well-executed  22  yd.  sweep  around  the  right  end.  Bill  Ben- 
nett blocked  Guy  Potvin's  convert  attempt. 

Varsity  evened  the  score  five  minutes  later  after  McKay 
angled  a  beautiful  kick  out  of  bounds  on  Queen's  eight  yard 
lire.  Ensconced  in  the  shadow  of  their  own  goalposts,  Gaels 
thought  a  slick  quick  kick  might  be  in  order.  Ergo,  Ron 
Clark  unleashed  a  towering  punt  which  rose  mightily  into 
the  air  and  descended  softly  to  Blues'  Dave  Church  on  the 
Queen's  seven.  Quarterback  Bob  Amer  threw  a  touchdown 
pass  to  Mike  Raham  on  the  very  next  play.  McKay's  convert 
was  wiped  out  by  a  holding  penalty. 

Late  in  the  quarter,  Toronto  added  a  single  on  a  wide 
field  goal  attempt  by  McKay.  Another  collosal  Gael  kick, 
this  time  an  eight  yard  effort,  set  up  Blues'  second  touch- 
down. Toronto  moved  40  yards  in  4  plays  for  the  go-ahead 
points  with  Glen  Markle  scooting  through  the  centre  from 
eight  yards  distance. 

However,  Gaels  didn't  come  all  this  way  to  go  down 
without  a  battle.  Following  the  kickoff,  quarterback  Don 
Bayne  engineered  a  brilliant  march  to  square  the  match. 
Johnston  again  scored  the  touchdown,  making  a  beautiful 

catch  in  the  end  zone  for  a  17-yd.  scoring  play.  n  .  .    ,       .  -  .  ,  jB  , 

Then  the  heebie-jeebies  overtook  the  teams.  Blues  had     Blu«  M*e.  *?h«.m  (22)  ,s  forced  further  and  further  beh.nd  the  line  of  ser.mmagc 

a  touchdown  stolen  from  them  when  Potvin  intercepted  a  "fi    ?  \  A  "IT9  °A  r      S  S:  ^SS  y'"9  ■  W  "  '  *i   C         '  G,ocomo  (50> 

pass  on  his  own  four  yard  line.  Gaels  sojourned  the  length  wh,,e  Joel  A"<<erson  <">  <"">  Guy  Potvin  (38)  ore  m  hot  pursu.t. 

of  the  field  but  garnered  nothing  when  Mike  Raham  tan 
Potvin's  field  goal  attempt  out  to  the  four.  Blues  had  to 

SS^n"~— 1 Paul  McKay's  toe  the  main  difference; 

Then  came  a  turning  point.  Jim  Bennett  fumbled  the 
opening  kickoff  and  Gaels  recovered.  They  went  nowhere,     <BM    J    II        ■  ft    A     IJ  a        i  ■    f  ■ 

Tindall  shrugs  off  Golden  Gaels  defeat 

only  to  have  Doug  Cowan's  third  down  fumble  recovered  ^ 
by  Riivo  lives,  a  standout  for  Blues  all  day. 

Play  carried  on  regardless;  then  came  a  turning  point.  B"  H°WIE  FLUXGOLD  was  no  toe.  Coach  Tindall  was  delayed 

A  ridiculous  creature  in  official's  clothing  nullified  a  pass  Someone  once  said  a  good  Jim  McKeeu  punted  for  a  from  the  dressing  room  by 

to  Mike  Raham  which  covered  55  yards.  He  claimed  Jim  defence  is  the  best  offence,  27.9-yard  average  and  was  some  Queen's   alumni  who 

Ware's  devastating  belly-button  block  was  a  clipping  in-  but  ne'd  better  change  that  unable  to  boot  the  ball  32  thought   they   had   a  good 

fraction.  Sigh.  *°  a  g°°d  toe  is  the  best  of-  yards  out  of  the  end  zone  for  prospect.  And  there  was  Tin- 

A  bit  later  came  a  turning  point.  Dave  Church  ruined  fence.  what  would  have  been  the  dall  writing  down  the  name 

yet  another  Gaels'  drive  with  an  interecption  on  Blues'  30.  11  was  Varsity  Blues  who  go-ahead  point  :n  the  fourth  and  address  of  a  high  school 

Two  horrible  plays  later  Toronto  was  third  and  46  on  their  had  the  best  toe— Paul  Mc-  quarter.  football  player  from  Guelph. 

own  six.  Kay's— Saturday     afternoon  "He  (McKeen)  had  a  bad  It's  still  this  year  for  Var- 

Then  came  a  turning  point.  Having  brought  the  pre-  witn  l.ne  result  that  the  Yates  left  knee,"  said  Gaels'  coach  sity   Blues.  And  if  anyone 

cious  pigskin  all  the  way  to  Toronto's   six  yard   stripe,  CuP  is  almost  in  the  Hart  Frank  Tindall.   "He  was  the  should  suggest  a  pedicure  for 

Queen's,  inexplicably,  decided  to  punt.  Jim  McKeen  drove  House  trophy  case.  best  we  had  during  the  week  McKay's  golden  toes  coach 

the  ball  mightily  to  an  astonished  Mike  Raham,  only  eight  Tms    was   a    game    that  so  w«  decided  to  use  him."  Murphy  couldn't  refuse.  For 

yards  deep.  A  no  yards  penalty  brought  the  ball  out.  It  was  should  have  been  played  for  While  Tindall  was  qu:te  a  the  third  week  in  a  row  M^- 

hard  to  believe.  the  Share  campaign.    Both  while  getting  back  to   the  Kay  provided  the  margin  of 

A  few  turning  points  later,  finally  saw  the   turning  teams  were  especially  gene-  dressing  room  after  the  game  victory, 

point.  An  atrocious  snap  by  Gaels  on  third  down  was  re-  rous  with  their  donations,  he  didn't  treat  the  16-13  loss  Now  all  Blues  have  to  do 

covered  by  Church  on  Queen's  41.  Blues  proceeded  to  pin  They  gave  until  it  hurt.  as  a  major  catastrophe.    In  is  win  one  more  game  to 

Gaels  on  their  own  two  yard  line,  and  when  Mike  Raham  But  n  wasr>'l  the  four  turn-  fact,   the    1968   season   for  clinch  the  Vates  Cup  and  two 

darted  20  yards  into  field  goal  position  on  a  punt  return,  bles   or   lwo    interceptions  Gaels  started  late  Saturday  to  go  undefeated, 

it  was  all  over,  baby.                                                     '  which  hurt  Queen's  most— it  afternoon.  Amazing,  isn't  it? 

Queen's  threatened  briefly  but  a  key  tackle  by  Mike 

Wright,  oh  a  last-ditch  third  down  effort  locked  the  game  fjfki"     *           ■    "  ~~~    -  — "              '  "~"'""~jm-"\umm~~      jm  . 

up  for  Rjf** '  <f  ~Ml,MMfc«rMPiJMfcJ'i  w    TjiM>.~lW)fc^a  I 

Once  again,  Blues  conjured  up  the  old  Ti-Cat  formula      jttS         jj^^B         KuBBr^TL  dkmUfr.W  ljfl 
potion.  An  emasculating  defense  shut      ^Bj^^|         ^Bj         BJBJEBmBb  ^AfrM 
the  door  on  Queen's  offense  scored  ^BBBBBBBBB9HB|  r*> 

just  enough  points  to  win.  Mike  Wright,  Alex  Squires,  and  BL^f  jfcfli 

Riivo  lives  were  particularly  outstanding  for  Blues. 

Based  on  cold,  hard  statistics  Blues  didn't  deserve  to 
win,  and  Queen's  has  a  sort  of  right  to  feel  cheated.  But 
there  is  an  element  in  football  which  will  never  show  on  a 
statistician's  sheet,  and  that  is  toughness  —  physical  tough- 
ness. I  at  _  W^W 

Queen's  blew  a  lot  of  opportunities,  and  one  of  the  rea-     J*  m  %  jf  *      4W   m*         BBt     !   m  \V» 

sons  was  the  fact  that  they  were  outmuscled  by  Blues'  ire-  A^JBSMHnMBf  BBt  W  mB*1««BMm\\ 

rrjendous,  charging  defense.  Gales  had  a  lot  of  finesse  and  Jfe    !■  f  ' 

a  lot  of  desire,  but  when  it  came  down  to  rock-em,  sock-em  f  '  ^b,^BJfc  SBHPBB^MVQHT''  B  ■JHT  \m 
fundamentals,  as  it  did  on  Saturday,  coach  Murphv  had     ft    «|     Ty-    »m  ^"i^L  W 

his  team  well  schooled.  The  better  team  won. 

STATISTICS 

First  Downs  Queen's  '"«»'"          HJBL  V-  y^i^/Mt^  .".»■.  # 

Yords  Rushing    ' ~V. 

Yords   Poss.ng   .'.  «J  .5? 

Totol    Offense    If 

Posses/complelions                             '.  2</13  ■>•.,,-, 

Interceptions   

F-umbles/hjmbles  lost    4/3  ,  ,f 

JSWttM/irordi    6/o|  ,„,  / 

Poims /overoge    12/279  i  i  vil 

 —L  Zf!    Quorterbock  Bob  Amer  (18)  hands  off  crisply  to  powerful  Glen  Markle  (21)  as  Mike 

Page  12  —  THE  VARSITY,  Monday,  October  30  1967  "ham  (22)  watches  enviously.   Queen's  players  ore  John  Stirling  (76)  and  Jim  Tait  (29). 

'  photo  by  LEN  GILOAV 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

Innis  College  students  last 
night  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  hold  a  referen- 
dum on  aid  to  the  Toronto 
Anti-Dratt  Program. 

"It's  a  cheap  way  of  run- 
ning a  government,"  Innis 
student  president  Ken  Stone 
said  against  the  referendum. 

"If  you  elect  a  man  you 
elect  100  per  cent  of  him. 
You  can't  go  around  decid- 
ing you  don't  like  15  per 
cent  of  him." 

Last  week  Stone's  execu- 
tive narrowly  passed  a  mo- 
tion to  give  J50  towards  up- 
keep of  a  hostel  run  by  the 
TADP.  But  opponents  circu- 
lated a  petition  to  call  last 
night's  meeting  and  hear 
both  sides  of  the  draft-re- 
sister  issue. 

Stone  explained  a  referen- 
dum would  put  the  execu- 
tive into  an  awkward  posi- 
tion. "We  don't  know  wheth- 
er to  resign  or  not,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  feel  we're  so  far 
out  of  touch  with  the  col- 
lege that  we  can't  vote  for 
you  as  your  representa- 
tives?" asked  Bob  Bossin 
(III  Inn),  a  member  of  the 
executive. 

He  warned  the  students 
that  if  they  forced  the  exec- 
utive to  resign,  they  would 
have  to  be  prepared  to  take 
over. 

Some  57  of  the  127  stu- 
dents who  had  signed  the 
petition  were  at  the  meet- 
ing. One  of  them  called  for 
the  question  and  speaker 
Wayne  Hankey  (SGS)  asked 
all  in  favor  to  stand. 

The  standees  had  been  al- 
most counted  when  several 
from  the  back  yelled  they 
didn't  know  what  question 
was  called.  The  motion  was 
carried,  with  six  dissenters. 
Stone  was  one. 

The  formal  meeting  was 
then  adjourned  to  hear  three 
guests,  including  two  draft- 
resisters,  about  the  issue. 
About  half  the  crowd  left. 

SAC  president  Tom  Faulk- 


Innis  votes  for  referendum  -  then  hears  the  debate 


ner  stood  up.  "You  have 
come  to  this  meeting  as 
scholars  and  liberals,  to 
make  up  your  minds  in  an 
open-minded  sort  of  way," 
he  told  the  room,  surveying 
the  empty  seats. 

"There  are  three  basic  hu- 
man rights  involved  in  this 
matter.  When  your  country 
goes  to  war,  you  may  fight. 
Or  you  may  suffer  the  con- 
sequence of  law  —  and  go  to 
jail.  But  it  is  also  a  basic 
human  right  to  give  up  citi- 
zenship in  your  country. 

"We  in  North  America 
have  received  the  better  part 
of  our  citizenship  from 
people  who  did  just  that." 

Stone  introduced  Norman 
Froomer  and  Bill  Tate, 
draft-resisters  recently  ar- 
rived in  Toronto.  They  were 
not  at  the  meeting  to  ask  for 
aid  or  even  to  speak  but  had 
been  sent  by  Mark  Satin, 
head  of  TADP  to  answer 
questions. 

The  crowd  asked  Froomer 
the  inevitable  question:  why 
did  he,  a  post-graduate  stu- 
dent with  a  deferment  of  at 
least  one  more  year,  choose 
to  come  to  Canada? 

"What  is  education  for?" 
he  began.  "The  critical  eva- 
luation of  the  world  so  you 
can  make  a  moral  judgment 
on  the  world.  You  are  here 
to  educate  yourselves  on 
whether  or  not  you  should 
show  concern  or  belief  in  a 
program  by  supporting  it." 

You  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop  as  Froomer  con- 
tinued. 

"One  of  the  sickest  things 
of  American  youth  is  that 
they  don't  make  the  distinc- 
tion between  thinking  and 
acting.  To  do  something  you 
believe  in  requires  total  ded- 
ication. 

"When  you  come  to  Can- 
ada, you're  doing  something. 
I've  lived  21  years  in  the 
United  States  and  I'll  prob- 
ably never  see  my  family 
again.  I'll  never  see  Louis- 
ville Kentucky  again. 


"It's  probably  the  disgust- 
ingest  town  in  the  whole 
world  but  somehow  I  love 
it.  I  don't  owe  anything  to 
society  with  a  capital  S  be- 
cause I've  paid  my  debt.  It's 
hurt  me  that  much  to  give 
it  up/' 

A  girl  near  the  front 
squirmed  uncomfortably. 
Earlier  she  had  enthusiastic- 
ally supported  the  referen- 
dum motion. 

"I  don't  know  whether 
you  are  aware  of  it,"  Faulk- 
ner said,  "but  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  false  informa- 
tion circulated  around  Amer- 
ican campuses  concerning 
entry  into  Canada.  I  have 
seen  articles  in  campus 
newspapers  claiming  the 
border  has  been  closed  to 
American  draft  resisters. 

"The  American  govern- 
ment isn't  about  to  correct 
this  situation. 

"Why  settle  on  the  draft 
resister  issue?  In  our  society 
something  has  happened. 
People  think  draft  resisters 
are  communists  and  sabo- 
teurs. 

"If  the  Innis  College  Stu- 
dent Society  thinks  the 
TADP  deserves  support,  it 
would  be  a  signal  demon- 
stration that  we  don't  agree 
with  those  people  who  think 
Canada  should  close  her  bor- 
ders," Faulkner  continued, 
(continued  on  page  9) 


Innis  president  Ken  Stone,  whose  policies  will  be 
tested  in  the  referendum  Thursday. 
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Universities  admit  with  less  red  tape 


Sent  out  to  get  a  special  picture  for  today's  Macperson 
supplement.  Varsity  photog  Tim  Koehler  put  up  last  year's 
final  examination  timetable  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  yester- 
day and  waited.  To  his  surprise,  some  students  believed  it. 
They  studied  it  carefully  and  one  even  put  his  hands  to 
his  head,  mumbled  "Oh,  No!"  and  sank  to  his  knees, 
Which  just  goes  to  prove  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time  and  students  a  lot  of  the  time.  The  sup- 
plement is  in  the  centre  of  the  paper. 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Ontario's  14  provincially- 
assisted  universities  have 
agreed,  to  adopt  common 
admission  procedure  to  sim- 
plify the  work  of  applicants, 
guidance  counsellors  and 
universities. 

The  new  procedures  aivl 
the  co-ordinated  application 
form  on  which  the  system 
hinges  were  outlined  Mon- 
day by  E.  M.  Davidson. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  secreta- 
ry-treasurer of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Admissions,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Committcj  of 
Presidents  of  Universities 
of  Ontario,  and  director  of 
admissions  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

The  Committee  of  Presi- 
dents said  the  new  system 
was  "designed  to  assure  stu- 
dents of  systematic  conside- 
ration of  their  applications, 
to  lighten  the  load  of  report- 
ing by  the  secondary  schools 
and  to  eliminate  the  pi  o- 
blem  created  for  the  univer- 
sities when  students  who  are 
admitted  fail  to  register." 

Under  the  old  system  a 
Grade  (3  student  had  to  ap- 
ply to  each  university  sepa- 
rately. For  each  applica- 
tion, his  school  had  to  sup- 
ply a  confidential  report  list- 
ing his  marks  and  other  in- 
formation. 

In  recent  years  the  vo- 
lume of  paperwork  involv- 
ed and  the  problem  of  mat- 
ching applications  to  con- 
fidential reports  has  caused 
serious  difficulties  for  the 
universities. 

The  new  program  will  re- 
place the  individual  appli- 
cation and  separate  report 
with  a  single,  integrated 
multi-copy   form.   The  stu- 


dent fills  in  half  the  form 
with  basic  identification  in- 
formation and  a  list  of  four 
universities  in  order  of  pre- 
ference. 

The  application  is  then 
returned  to  the  school.  A 
school  official,  probably  the 
guidance  counsellor,  fills  in 


information  that  corres- 
ponds to  the  old  confidential 
report. 

The  student's  final  marks 
for  Grades  11  and  12  and  all 
marks  from  Grade  13  are 
recorded.  In  addition,  pro- 

(see  Students  page  3) 


Religion  is  not  an  illusion:  Baum 


"Religion  is  not  an  il- 
lusion" stated  Father  Gre- 
gory Baum,  addressing  a 
small  but  enthusiastic 
audience  last  night,  in 
the  post-teach-in  lecture 
series. 

Father  Baum,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Theology  at 
St.  Michael's  College,  said 
"man  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine his  relationship  with 
reality  using  his  will 
power." 

Father  Baum  said  that 
it  was  difficult  to  speak 
on  the  topic  for  two  rea- 
sons; the  first  being  that 
religious  people  claim 
that  their  object  of  belief 
is  difficult  to  demons- 
trate for  their  faith  is  a 
result  of  some  kind  of 
experience  or  insight.  The 
second  reason  is  that  "Li 
life  it  is  difficult  to  di- 
scern between  reality  and 
illusion." 

He  described  the  Freu- 
dian concept  of  religion, 
to  which  he  strongly  di- 
sagreed, as  "a  projection 
of  man's  neurotic  con- 
flict." These  projections 
in  man  are  a  result  of 
guilt  feelings  and  fear, 
and  a  desire  for  wish  ful- 
fillment. 

"Man,"  wrote  Freud,  "is 
born    with    a  primary 


conscience  which  acts  as 
a  tormentor  throughout 
his  life.  Religion  is  an  ex- 
pression of  these  guilt 
feelings." 

The  New  Testament  is 
a  primary  principle  of  cri- 
tique against  this  inter- 
pretation of  religion,  said 
Father  Baum. 

"Jesus  constantly  wrestl- 
ed with  people  who  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a 
law-maker  in  heaven.  He 
came  with  the  good  news 
that  God  was  man's  Fa- 
ther and  protector." 

"Paul  also  fought 
against  this  concept,"  stat- 
ed Father  Baum.  "He 
tried  to  save  man  from  his 
illusions  about  God." 

"When  man  is  discon- 
tented with  himself,  there 
is  an  orientation  within 
him  to  change.  Peopie 
therefore  look  to  religion 
for  salvation  and  this 
change,"  said  F  a  t  h-e  r 
Baum. 

He  firmly  insisted  that 
in  our  life  we  come  face 
to  face  with  an  external 
voice  that  summons  us 
in  difficult  situations. 

"We  have  no  control 
whatsoever  over  this  un- 
worldly power,"  Father 
Baum  added. 


WE 

WANT 

WOMEN 


Women  from  the  University  who 
wish  10  go  into  part-time  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  augmenting 
their  incomes  (earning  extra 
Christmas  money,  for  instance ) 
and  who  will  be  given  10  hours 
free  basic  sales  training  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  a  minimum 
of  J 100  a  month.  $600  to  $700 
a  month  is  not  unheard  of,  but 
it   is  exceptional.      However,  re- 


wards are  in  direct  proportion  lo 
efforts  expended.  You  will  be 
introducing,  demonstrating  and 
selling  a  very  fine  line  of  cosme- 
tics to  your  friends  and  to  peo- 
ple who  may  very  well  become 
your  friends.  Telephone  us  for 
a  personal  appointment  if  you 
are  in  earnest  and  wish  an  ex- 
tra measure  of  financial  inde- 
pendence.   Telephone:  923-9869 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  EALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted    Into  An   English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forword  o  book- 
let "The  Doy  You  Buy  A  Oio- 
mond"  outlining  what  you  should 
expect  ond  get  when  you  invest  in 
a  diamond  ond  how  we  con  save 
you  a  great  deol  of  money  on  this 
Dure  hose. 

Hugh  Proctor 


&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Talk  over  your  future 
with  the  Bell  employment 
reps  when  they  visit  your 
campus  on 


U&9 


GRADS-TO-BE-IN : 

HONOUR  SCIENCE 
COMMERCE 
HONOUR  ARTS 


Ask  at  your  Placement  Office 
for  informative  booklets  and 
arrange  for  an  interview  now! 


Bell  Canada 


j||  Around  Campus... 

G  Witchhunt  threatened  for  campus  evils 

The  forces  of  evil  on  the  University  of  Toronto 
jjj  campus  have  been  pronounced  sinister  enough  lo 
!;;  to  warrant  a  good  witchhunt. 

"Exercise  your  right  to  exorcise,"  said  Ted  Smith 
ill  (III  Wycliffe),  speaking  for  the  ayes  at  a  Hart  House 
\\\  debate  yesterday. 

Smith  pointed  out  that  the  new  morality,  the 
|  "creeping  socialism  and  anarchy"  of  the  new  left,  the 
;;!  Red  Cross  (a  "front  for  corporate  vampirism")  and 
|  the  miniskirt,  that  "scanty  loincloth,"  were  strong 
|  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  a  witchhunt. 
I  for  the  nays.  A.  J.  Andrews  (II  Trin)  said  uni- 
;|  versity  dispels  the  ignorance  that  caused  people  to 
i!  indulge  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery. 

"Why  be  intolerant  even  if  they  do  exist?"  he 
pleaded. 

Paul  Henry,  (III  Wycliffe)  of  the  ayes,  said  pro- 
H  per  identification  of  witches  was  necessary, 
j!        "Which  witch  is  which,  and  why?"  he  asked. 

|  HH  will  debate  draft-dodger  issue 

The  Hail  House  debates  committee  has  decided 
j  to  air  the  already  wind-blown  draft-dodger  issue. 

On  Thursday  night  four  students  will  debate: 
I  This  house  condemns  any  encouragement  of  U.S. 
j  draft  resisters. 

Ron  Thompson  (IV  APSC),  who  will  support 
j  this  motion,  said  yesterday  he  is  unhappy  with  The 
j  Varsity's  presentation  of  the  issue. 

"Since  the  discussion  of  the  issue  in  The  Varsity 
i  has  been  one-sided,  we  think  a  cross-campus  con- 
;  frontation  of  the  draft  dodger  issue  is  essential." 

He  also  said  a  wide  open  debate  of  the  issue  is 
\  needed  because  of  "the  apparent  disagreement  bet 
|  ween  college  council  executives  and  the  students." 
Thompson  cited  Innis  College  as  an  example  of 
this  disagreement. 

Alan  Rubin  (III  UC)  is  the  other  supporter  of 
the  resolution.  Irv  Weisdorf  (III  UC)  and  Gary  Segal 
(IV  UC)  will  oppose  the  motion. 

SAC  meets  tonight  to  discuss  budget 

The  axe  is  falling  tonight  on  campus  expenditures 
says  Jan  Duinker  (SGS),  finance  commissioner  of  the 
Students  Administrative  Council. 

Club  presidents,  he  said,  should  attend  the  SAC  \ 
meeting  at  Hart  House  if  they  want  to  be  sure  of  j 
getting  their  budgets  accepted. 

The  budget  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  i 
$500,000  next  year. 

U  of  T  chorus  joins  TSO  for  special  j 

The  University  of  Toronto  Chorus  will  join  the  I 

Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  to  tape  a  Christmas  te-  j 
Ievision  special  at  8  p.m.  Friday  at  Massey  Hall. 

The  chorus  and  the  TSO  will  premier  a  choral  \ 

fantasia  by  Godfrey  Ridout  called  The  Christmas  jj 
Story.    It  will  be  shown  on  the  CTV  network. 

All  students  are  invited  to  attend  Friday's  per-  P 

formance.  Free  tickets  can  be  obtained  by  calline  l| 
CFTO-TV  al  362-2811. 


U.  C.  FOLLIES  -  TOMORROW!! 

AN  EXCITING  ORIGINAL  MUSICAL  COMEDY  REVUE 

Have  You  Got  A  Ticket  ($1.00/$2.00)? 

NOV.  2, 3, 4  -  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

TICKETS  STILL  AVAILABLE  AT  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE  10  -5  P.M. 
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TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT 

To  investigate  the  management 
structure  of  the  Engineering  Stores 
is  sought  by  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety. 

Experience  is  essential,  appro- 
priate reimbursement  will  be 
made. 

Leave  letters  of  application  in  the 
Engineering  Stores  by  November 
6th,  c/o  Felix  Ernst. 


Students  judged  on  five -point  scale 


(continued  from  page  1) 

vincial  aptitude  and  achiev- 
ement test  scores  are  noted. 
These  tests  now  are  stan- 
dard for  Grades  12  and  13. 

A  final  section  allows  the 
school  to  evaluate  subjec- 
tively the  student's  chances 
of  success  by  rating  him  on 
a  five-point  scale. 

When  the  form  has  been 
completed  the  school  sepa- 
rates the  five  copies  and 
files  four  of  them  under  the 
appropriate  universities. 

On  a  date  determined  by 
the  individual  universities 
all  the  forms  for  each  in- 
stitution are  mailed.  This 
means  that  all  the  applica- 
tions from  the  high  schools 
arrive  at  the  universities  at 
about  the  same  time. 

Universities  will  not  be 
allowed  to  approach  stu- 
dents before  May  15  each 
year  and  will  not  be  able  to 
demand  a  reply  before  June 
15.  This  will  give  the  stu- 
dent time  to  find  out  where 
he  can  go,  and  hopefully 
will  avoid  multiple  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  U  ol 
T  had  not  been  bothered 
too  much  in  the  past  by  stu- 
dents accepting  a  place  and 
then  not  registering. 

"We  get  about  five  appli- 
cations for  every  four  se- 
rious ones/'  he  said.  "Ii 
an  institution  this  size  that's 
not  very  significant.  The 
places  it  hurts  are  the  ones 


that  receive  less  than  half 
their  applications  on  a  se- 
rious basis." 

Next  year  his  department 
expects  more  than  12,000 
applications  for  first  year 
positions. 


On  receiving  the  applica- 
tions from  the  high  schools 
U  of  T  will  send  out  forms 
asking  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation, including  the 
choice  of  colleges,  to  those 
who  meet  its  standards. 


U  of  T  will  do  $100,000  housing  study 


The  University  of  Toron- 
to will  undertake  a  two- 
year,  $100,000  housing  study 
financed  by  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Cor- 
poration. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Dupre  of  the 
university's  centre  for  ur- 
ban and  community  stud- 
dies  will  head  the  study  to 
find  a  new  cheaper  type  of 
urban  dwelling  to  utilize 
existing  construction  me- 
thods as  far  as  possible. 

A.  J.  Diamond,  associate 
profesor    of  architecture, 


submitted  a  brief  to  the 
CMHC  recommending  an  ex- 
amination of  types  of  hous- 
ing with  increased  density. 

"The  building  industry  is 
principally  engaged  in  the 
i  construction  of  single-family 
dwellings  at  prices  large 
sectors  of  the  population 
cannot  afford,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Diamond  (also)  sug- 
gested that  low-rise  housing 
was  "predestined  for  the 
most  appropriate  application 
of  pre-fabrication  methods." 


Lepan  -  Lit  meeting  prompts  action 


A  meeting  between  Uni- 
versity College  Principal 
Douglas  LePan  and  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  UC  Literal  y 
and  Athletic  Society  has 
prompted  the  Lit  to  prepare 
a  brief  on  student  repre- 
sentation on  college  coun- 
cils. 

Principal  LePan  described 
the  organization  of  the  UC 
council  and  its  sub-comr»it- 
tees  Jo  the  Lit  executive 
last  Friday. 


Lit  President  Hersh  Ez- 
rin  (IV  UC)  said  the  meet- 
ing was  a  preliminary  move 
in  the  fight  for  student  re- 
presentation, 

""Certain  committees  have 
not  met  regularly  for  years. 
We  had  to  know  which 
were  important  before  we 
sought  student  representa- 
tion," he  said. 

The  brief  will  be  ready 
within  two  weeks. 


Blood  flows  -  but  not  fast  enough 


The  following  are  the 
goals  for  the  colleges  hold- 
ing their  clinics  for  the 
blood  campaign  today  and 
Thursday: 
New  College — 224  pints 
St.  Michael's  College— 426 
pints 

Victoria  College — 489  pints 


Emmanuel  C  o  1 1  e  g  e — 50 
pints 

Food  science  faculty — 34 
pints 

Music  faculty  — 51  pints. 

University  College  results 
have  been  tabulated  from 
their  clinic  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Thev  have  a  total 


Donni  Bohnen  (IV  UC)  gives  blood  in  vein.  Photographer's 
flash  caught  her  stoical  smile  just  as  the^needje  went 


of  207  pints,  less  than  half 
of  their  goal  of  421.  There 
are  still  a  few  more  days 
left  for  the  students  to  pick 
up  the  total  by  giving  blood 
at  any  of  the  other  clinics. 

Today's  clinic  will  be  at 
the  Loretto  College  lounge, 
SMC.  Thursday  clinics  will 
be  at  the  New  College  read- 
ing room  and  at  the  recrea- 
tion room  of  Margaret  Ad- 
dison Hall  for  students  of 
Victoria  and  Emmanuel 
Colleges  and  the  faculty  of 
food  science. 

Negative-type  blood  is 
most  urgently  needed.  A  stu- 
dent's donations  at  any  cli- 
nic will  be  credited  to  his 
college  or  faculty. 

'Blind  dog*  has  blood  cup 

The    Blood    Donor  Cup, 
which  was  taken  by  an  un 
'  known  thief  Friday,  is  still 
missing. 

But  an  anonymous  cal- 
ler Monday  told  Carolyn 
Keystone  (I  Phar),  co-chair- 
man of  the  campus  blood 
campaign,  that  the  cup  was 
safe  and  in  the  possession 
of  "the  blind  dog  society. 
'The  cup  is  not  damaged, 
will  be  returned  when 
winner  is  announced." 
The  caller  said  he  want 
ed  to  present  the  cup  to  the 
winners  himself.  S.nce  this 
impossible,  he  will  pre- 
sent the.  cup  to  a  chairman 
of  the  campaign,  who  will 
then  give  it  to  the  faculty 
or  college  who  donates  the 
most  blood  in  the  cuiTent 
drive. 


ft 

the 
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Hart  House 

DEBATE 

Thursday,  November  2 
Debates  Room    -    8  p.m. 

"THIS  HOUSE  CONDEMNS  ANY  i 
ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  U.S. 
DRAFT  RESISTERS." 

POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  November  2 
Art  Gallery    -    1:15  p.m. 
Eli  Mandel  &  Geza  Kovacs  will  be  reading. 
Ladies  welcome. 

TUCK  SHOP 
NOVEMBER  SPECIAL 

Sweat  Shirts  —  $1.50 
See  Phil 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 
November  12    -   Great  Hall 
Tickets:  Hall  Porter 

LORAND  FENYVES,  Violinist 
ANTON  KUERTI,  Pianist 


S WE  ATERS 


We  carry  most  complete  line,  over  1,000 
From  Shetland's  and  lambs  wool  to  bulky  ski.  From  —  $12.95 
Most  Imported  from  Scotland  or  England.  Uncluttered,  traditional 
comfort.  Crew,  V-Neck  and  turtles. 
We  specialize  in  all  Campus  Clothing  needs. 
Students'  10%  deduction  privilege. 


207  VONGE  STREET  TORONTO 
PHONE  366.4452 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Musical  Comedy  by  Charles  Douglas 
VIC  BOB  REVUE 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

NOV.  7.11  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  available  at  Wymilwood 
of  Victoria  College 
or  at  Box  Office 


$1.50  Weekdays 


$2.00  Frl.  •  Sat.  Evenings 


Hart  House  Orchestra  Associates 

PRESENT 

BOYD  NEIL 

Conducting  the 

HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,  November  5th 
8.30  p.m.    Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

The  Italian  School 

Concerto  in  C  minor  Vivaldi 

Trauersymphonie  Locotelli 

Concerto  for  Oboe  Cimoroso 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D   Stradella 

Concerto  in  D  minor  Vivaldi 

Series  Tickets: — Edward  Jolinson  Bldg. 
—  S.A.C. 

Students:  S5.00        •        Others:  J10.00 
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Educotlon  has  become  so  burcoucroticized  thot 
neither  students  nor  parents  can  relate  to  it 
ony   longer.    It   functions  only   to   serve  the 


interests  of  the  academic  bureaucrats., 

Denis  Bralthwaite,  Globe  and  Mall 
Sept.  25.  1967. 


when  faculty  and  students  get  together 


Student  activists  on  campus  have  much 
to  learn  from  last  week's  successful  student 
strike  ot  Sir  George  Williams  University  in 
Montreal. 

A  week  ago  today,  the  students  ot  Sir 
George  Williams  decided  to  force  o  reversal 
of  the  university  policies  regarding  the 
campus  bookstore. 

Protesting  the  high  book  prices  plus  the 
lack  of  any  student  voice  in  policy  decisions, 
the  SGW  student  body  staged  an  effective 
ond  embarrassing  sit-in  at  the  bookstore. 

This  was  followed  by  a  one-day  boy  col"  f 
of  oil  classes  and  an  all-day  teach-in  on 
campus  problems. 

The  boycott  and  sit-in  attracted  the 
support  of  between  1,000  and  2,000  of  the 
SGW  student  enrolment  of  3,800. 

Almost  immediately,  the  university 
administration  relented. 

Students  will  join  the  committee 
controlling  the  operations  of  the  bookstore 


and  four  students  will  sit  on  the  main 
ocademic  council  of  the  university. 

The  SGW  administration  continues  to 
insist  these  concessions  to  student  power 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  boycott. 

Of  course,  the  concessions  had  everything 
to  do  with  the  boycott  and  sit-in. 

Without  student  action,  the  administration 
would  have  done  nothing. 

The  SGW  protest  is  an  example  of  student 
activism  achieving  its  goals  through  direct 
mass  action. 

On  this  campus,  student  activism, 
especially  as  represented  in  SAC,  prefers  to 
operate  within  the  official  channels  set  up 
by  the  administration. 

Taking  the  bookstore  as  a  case  for 
comparison,  SAC  set  up  a  bookstore 
committee  which  negotiated  with  Simcoe 
Hall  and  the  management  of  the  bookstore. 
SAC  preferred  to  argue  on  the  basis  of 
rationality  and  common  sense  but  there  wes 
always  the  implied  (and  perhaps  stated1 


The  Last  Judgment:  Criterion  64  per  cent 


64  per  cent  or  else 


It's  not  often  thot  we  are  angered  by  the 
machinations  of  those  nameless,  faceless 
wonders  over  ot  Simcoe  Hall.  After  all,  by 
now  we've  come  to  accept  their  strange 
ways  as  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  part 
of  the  university  scene. 

However,  the  regulation  which  arbitrarily 
assigns  freshmen  with  a  Grade  13  average 
of  64  per  cent  or  less  to  the  satellite 
colleges  is  an  exception. 

We're  not  affected,  of  course,  since  we've 
been  on  the  St.  George  campus  for  several 
years,  but  we  are  greatly  disturbed. 

Disturbed  because  it's  impossible  to 
arbitrarily  select  a  percentage  on  any 
examination,  let  alone  the  Ontario 
Grade  1 3  examinations,  as  an  indication  ot 
intellectual  potential. 

Disturbed  because  the  administration, 
blinded  by  its  desire  to  turn  the  St.  George 
campus  into  an  honour  course  and 
post-graduote  environment,  enforced  the 
regulation  without  exception  even  though 
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some  federated  colleges  had  unfilled  spaces 
in  their  first  year  quotas. 

Disturbed  because  the  regulation 
indicates  the  satellite  colleges  are  unable 
to  attract  suitable  students  without  the 
dubious  assistance  of  this  foolish  decision. 

Disturbed  because  students  were  nol 
consulted  when  the  regulation  was  being 
prepared.  Obviously  the  administration 
decided  either  we  didn't  care  or  our  opinions 
were  unimportant. 

Before  the  days  of  Scarborough  College, 
suburban  students  complained  they  were 
forced  to  travel  long  distances  each  day  ?o 
reach  the  St.  George  campus. 

Today  the  situation  is  reversed.  Students 
from  the  central  core  are  forced  to  commute 
to  Scarborough  or  Erindale. 

If  we  ran  the  satellite  colleges,  we  would 
not  accept  a  regulation  forcing  students  to 
register  in  o  college  for  which  they  have  no 
particular  enthusiasm. 

But  then  we're  not  college  administrators 
We  don't  have  to  do  what  we're  told. 


threat  of  a  well  -  organized  student 
demonstration  in  the  event  administration 
refused  to  make  any  concessions. 

However,  sooner  or  later  Simcoe  Hall  will 
odopt  a  position  of  intransigence,  thereby 
forcing  SAC  to  make  good  its  threats  of 
organized  public  protest. 

If  that  time  ever  comes,  the  SGW 
experience  will  provide  useful  guidelines. 

Sit-ins  and  boycotts  worked  in  Montreal; 
they  will  work  equally  well  in  Toronto. 

An  interesting  facet  to  the  SGW  strike, 
and  one  which  has  been  largely  overlooked, 
is  the  role  of  the  faculty,  who  by  and  large 
supported  the  student  complaints. 

Faculty  members  encouraged  the  boycott 
by  cancelling  classes  on  their  own  initiative. 

Several  departments  held  faculty  meetings 
ond  endorsed  the  students'  defiance  of  the 
administration. 

In  no  small  measure  the  success  of  the 
student  protests  can  be  traced  to  their 
enthusiastic  support. 

On  this  campus,  the  university 
administration  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
divide  and  rule. 

Simcoe  Hall  officials  encourage  student 
activists  to  focus  their  complaints  ogainst 
the  faculty  not  against  the  administration. 
Thus  we  have  course  critiques,  etc. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  Simcoe 
Hall  does  not  stifle  faculty  complaints 
against  students,  for  example,  bad  ocademic 
performance. 

There  are  three  power  bases  at  th>s 
university,  the  students,  the  faculty  and  the 
administration. 

The  Simcoe  Hall  bureaucrats  are  well 
aware  their  ability  to  control  the  Campus 
depends  on  the  inability  of  students  and 
faculty  to  form  a  cohesive  bargaining  unit. 

This  lack  of  rapport  between  students 
and  staff  need  not  become  permanent. 

Both  groups  share  the  same  complaints: 
money,  facilities,  the  library,  the  bookstore, 
parking  arrangements. 

Both  groups  have  effective  representative 
organizations. 

Both  groups  have  a  common  opponen': 
the  administrative  bureaucracy  represented 
by  Simcoe  Hall. 

During  the  demonstrations  at  SGW,  one 
university  administrator  asked  sarcastically, 
Who's  running  this  university,  anyway?" 

Within  a  few  hours  he  received  his 
answer. 

If  U  of  T  faculty  and  students  work 
together  on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  it 
won't  be  long  before  Simcoe -Hall,  too, 
leorns  who's  running  this  university,  anyway! 
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"Sir,  we  don't  know;  tell  us  what  it  really  means." 


By  BOB  BOSSIN 

Mr.  Bossin,  formerly  lead- 
er of  the  LGMB,  is  currently 
a  SAC  representative  from 
Innis  College.  His  opinions 
are  not  necessarily  those  of 
The  Varsity. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
intent,  scrubbed-looking  girl 
(brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
clip-board)  who  breaks  up 
every  classroom  discussion 
just  when  it  has  finally 
reached  the  nitty-gritty  of 
real  conflict. 

"It's  a  poem  about  dy- 
ing." "No,  it's  a  poem  about 
ripeness." 

At  this  point  she  publicly 
gives  up  and  pours  forth 
from  her  frustrated  mind, 
"Si  i".  WE  don't  know;  teil 
us  what  it  really  means." 

Sir  thus  put  on  the  spot 
smiles  his  elbow-patched, 
Robarls,  pater  familias  smile, 
white  he  tries  to  remember 
what  Northrop  Frye  wrote, 
and  then  recites  it  with  suit- 
able pauses  and  urns,  so  thai 
it  all  sounds  fresh.  Blown 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  clip- 
board writes  it  down  then 
recopies  it  later  and  gets  a 
B,  and  now  she,  Sir  and 
Northrop  Frye  all  have  the 
same  answer  and  nobody  is 
the  wiser. 

Except  me,  because  I 
could  develop  my  mind  by 
watching  the  charade;  and 
since  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  ask  if  Brown  Hair 
was  really  frustrated  or  to 
doubt  Sir's  place  among  the 
obermenschen,  I  not  only 
have  to  make  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  also  have  to 
make  my  own  conclusions. 


And  faster  than  you  can 
say  "Mr.  Bossin  is  not  pay- 
ing attention  again,"  I've 
done  something  creative. 

The  odd  thing  is,  Brown 
Hair  does  all  sorts  of  crea- 
tive things,  but  everytime 
she  docs,  she  gets  up  tight 
about  them,  calls  them 
doubts  and  calms  herself 
down  by  saying  that  she  is 
going  through  a  stage. 

Why? 

When  I  was  in  grade  two, 
Miss  Graham,  who  was  very 
nice  even  though  she  yelled 
a  lot,  wrote  something  on  the 


black-board  on  the  last  day 
of  school.  We  were  not  a 
progressive  school  and  we 
weren't  supposed  to  take 
writing  until  grade  three. 

I  thought  it  said  "Get 
your  coats  and  line  up  at  the 
door  for  recess."  She  asked 
"What  does  it  say?"  and  Ma- 
rian, who  had  the  first  desk 
in  row  one,  shot  up  her 
hand.  She  whispered  the 
answer  to  Miss  Graham,  who 
gave  her  positive  reinforce- 
ment by  telling  her  to  go  to 
the  "star"  chart  and  wait. 
Then  she  told  anyone  else 


".  .  .  and  so  Brown  Hair,  you  and  I  are  here,  occasionally 
waking  up  tight,  then  lulled  bock  to  sleep  by  nice  warm 
facts." 


LETTERS 


b&w  head 
defends  stand 

Sir: 

This  letter  is  in  reply  to  the 
allegations  of  the  "unjust  disqual- 
ification" of  the  New  College 
float  in  Saturday's  float  judging. 
The  builders  assert  that  the  Blue 
and  White  society  invoked  an 
obscure  rule  to  justify  the  dis- 
qualification —  that  of  having  no 
more  than  20  people  on  a  float. 

This  rule  is  by  no  means  "ob- 
scure"; the  Society  has  simply 
never  had  to  invoke  it.  But  it  is 
in  effect  for  a  few  very  good 
reasons. 

The  first  is  that  this  limitation 
was  originally  imposed  because  of 
the  danger  occasioned  by  the 
overcrowding  of  a  float.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  participant 
could  tall  and  be  seriously  in- 
jured, and  this  possibility  is  en- 
hanced as  the  numbers  involved 
increases.  In  the  second  place, 
the  floats  are  judged  on  rather 
strict  criteria,  one  of  the  most 
Important  being  the  activity  of 
the  participants.  This  being  the 
case,  and  with  the  other  floats 
all  adhering  to  the  rules,  it  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  the  other 
floats  to  allow  a  float  which  has 
broken  those  rules  to  be  judged. 

The  New  College  float  builders 
also  assert  that  the  Engineering 
and  the  Erindale-Pharmacy  floats 
exceeded  tlhe  limit.  The  Engineer- 
ing float  had  precisely  20  people 
on  it  —  they  were  counted.  The 
combined  float  of  Erindale  and 
Pharmacy  did  have  a  few  people 
over  the  limit.  However,  there 
were  mitigating  circumstances 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Society, 
justified  the  breach. 

The  "Erindale  builders  had  their 
truck  called  away  at  the  last 
minute.  Pharmacy  graciously  al- 
lowed them  to  use  half  of  theirs. 
The  number  of  people  over  the 
limit   was   very  small  and,  in 


light  of  the  unforeseeable  chain 
of  events,  was  considered  par- 
donable. 

It  was  not  a  flagrant  and  un- 
justifiable breach  of  established 
and  well-known  rules,  as  was  the 
action  of  the  New  College  plan- 
ners in  including  some  35  or  40 
people  in  their  float. 

Marty  Low,  Chairman, 
Blue  &  White  Society 

new  float 
ignored  rule 

Sir: 

Having  been  on  the  New  Col- 
lege float,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  errors  in  your  article 
concerning  it  in  Monday's  Var- 
sity. 

To  begin  with,  no  one  on  the 
float  felt  "unjustly  disqualified" 
or  "most  unhappy"  as  we  were 
warned  before  Mie  parade  was 
started  about  the  rule  concerning 
a  maximum  of  twenty  people. 
The  B&W  did  not  invoke  an 
"obscure"  rule  as  it  was  listed 
on  the  sheet  of  regulations  given 
to  each  float.  We  chose  to  ignore 
the  rule,  feeling  that  we  would 
rather  have  all  involved  who  had 
helped  build  the  float  than  to 
worry  about  winning. 

Everyone  on  the  float  enjoyed 
themselves  and  any  complaints 
I  have  heard  have  come  from 
people  who  didn't  participate. 
The  only  person  on  the  float  who 
did  discuss  this  with  anyone  was 
one  of  our  B&W  reps  who  sug- 
gested the  rule  be  changed  for 
the  future.  We  all  wonder  where 
the  quotes  in  your  article  came 
from  as  none  of  us  made  them. 

Dave  Gray, 

Vice-President 

NCSC, 

(Ed  Note.  While  Mr.  Grey  may 
not  have  complained  about  the 
disqualification  of  the  New  Col- 
lege float,  several  other  New  Col- 
lege students  did  so  at  length 
but  without  success). 


homm  and  the 
yellow  peril 

Sir: 

Mr.  Fro  mm  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  criticizing  the  examples 
of  violence  he  cites  as  taking 
place  in  a  demonstration  that 
was  organized  to  promote  peace, 
though  objective  readers  may 
have  been  surprised  at  his  in- 
sinuations that  the  violence  was 
all  on  one  side. 

Where  he  is  not  justified  is  in 
assuming  that  the  demonstrators 
must  be  in  the  wrong  because 
their  ideals  were  belied  by  the 
actions  of  the  lunatic  fringe  — 
a  hazard  to  which  any  demonstra- 
tion of  this  sort  is  liable. 

In  the  two  paragraphs  in  which 
he  deigns  to  discuss  the  question 
that  the  whole  demonstration 
was  about,  Mr.  Fromm  conjures 
up  an  implicit  picture  of  hordes 
of  little  yellow  men  sweeping 
across  Asia.  In  the  true  McCar- 
thy tradition  this  is  scarcely  con- 
ducive to  sensible  argument,  be- 
cause: 

(a)  he  ignores  the  possibility  of 
an  unconditional  bombing  halt 
to  facilitate  negotiations  (every 
time  Ho  Chi  Minn  has  expressed 
a  willingness  to  negotiate,  LBJ 
has  escalated  the  American  at- 
tack), and 

(b)  he  ignores  the  fact  that 
Vietnam  is  one  country,  that  the 
Vietnamese  in  their  villages 
couldn't  care  less  which  side  is 
dropping  bombs  on  them,  that 
all  they  want  is  an  end  to  the 
feudal  system  and  their  country 
for  themselves.  What  right  have 
we  to  use  them  as  pawns  in  our 
nuclear  game? 

The  Vietnamese  on  the  whole 
reject  Communism,  but  they  are 
being  driven  into  its  arms  by  the 
massive  U.S.  presence  in  their 
country. 

Tours, 

Dave  Priest  (I  New) 


who  could  read  it  to  do  what 
it  said.  Half  the  class  rush- 
ed over  to  the  star  chart.  I 
sat  there. 

"No,  that's  not  what  it 
says,"  Miss  Graham  said 
slowly,  smiling  to  negatively 
reinforce  the  little  liars,  "it 
says  'Get  your  coats  and  line 
up  at  the  door  for  recess.' " 
(dissolve  to  present). 

So  Brown  Hair  and  I  sit 
there,  so  scared  of  being 
wrong  that  we  just  wait. 

Even  then,  we  would  pro- 
bably be  alright  if  Sir 
wasn't  there  to  tell  us,  but 
he  always  is.  Parents  tell  us, 
TV  tells  us,  Pepsi-Cola,  the 
Calender,  The  Varsity,  stud- 
ent activists  and  even  C.B. 
Mcpherson  all  tell  us. 

While  the  Macpherson  Re- 
port cancels  exams  at  the 
2nd  of  second  year,  it  still 
provides  the  usual  report 
card,  based  on  term  mark. 
"This  provision  is  designed 
to  ensure  that  students  don't 
wait  until  near  the  end  of 
third  year  to  do  any  work." 

But  what  if  we  weren't 
coerced,  would  Brown  Hair 
vegetate  or  would  I  sit  in  the 
basement  and  draw  the  cur- 
tains over  my  mind?  Could 
there  be  another  system? 

"Much  of  present  educa- 
tion appears  to  be  opera- 
tio}ially  based  on  the  as- 
sumption  "You  can't  trust 


the  student."  Acting  on  this 
assumption,  t  h  e  teacher 
must  supply  motivation,  in- 
formation,  organization  of 
the  material,  and  must  use 
examinations  .  .  .  at  every 
turn  to  coerce  the  student 
into  the  desired  activities. 

"The  approach  we  have 
been  discussing  is  based  on 
an  assumption  diametrically 
opposed  that  "You  can  trust 
the  student."  You  can  mist 
him  to  desire  to  learn  in 
every  way  which  will  en* 
hance  or  maintain  self  .  .  . 
you  can  trust  him  to  grow 
provided  the  atmosphere  for 
growth  is  available  to  him" 
(Carl  Rogers,  Student-Cen- 
tred Teaching) 

If  you  were  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  you 
might  find  the  atmosphere 
for  growth  in  their  experi- 
mental "Arts  I"  course,  or 
in  their  examless  college. 

If  you  were  younger,  your 
parents  might  send  you  to 
Everdale  Place,  or  if  you 
didn't  want  a  degree  so 
much,  you  might  apply  to 
Rochdale  College. 

The  Macpherson  Commis- 
sion rejected  the  idea  of  an 
experimental  college,  and  so 
Brown  Hair,  you  and  I  are 
here,  occasionally  waking  up 
tight,  then  lulled  back  to 
sleep  by  nice  warm  facts. 


CUS  weekend  conference: 
what  makes  a  campus  run 

By  SUE  HELW1G 

Any  examination  of  the  political  movements  on  carr- 
puses  today  will  reveal  the  ever-widening  gap  in  ideas  be- 
tween the  vast  majority  of  students  and  their  own  leaders 
Last  weekend,  while  17,553  students  watched  a  football 
game  at  Varsity  Stadium  less  than  50  student  representa- 
tives from  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Manitoba  attended  a  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Students  seminar  in  a  Victoria  College  lecture 
hall. 

Most  of  us  drank  beer  in  the  stands.  Next  door  a  fe.v 
people  grappled  with  the  philosophical  questions  involved 
in  trying  to  understand  how  a  university  operates  in  order 
to  judge  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  role. 

Your  representatives  were  trying  to  answer  this  question 
so  that  they  can  provide  intelligent  leadership  among  st-> 
dents. 

They  were  analyzing  the  relationship  between  the  uni- 
versity and  a  society  which  exerts  pressure  upon  it.  Society 
demands  technical  and  professional  experts  to  operate  its 
economy  as  well  as  educated  individuals  to  provide  mural 
leadership.  The  university  must  supply  them. 

They  were  seeking  a  better  understanding  of  the  need? 
of  the  individual  student  who  is  subject  to  the  same  pres- 
sures as  his  university.  He  must  reconcile  his  need  to  learn 
a  skill  with  the  desire  for  the  intellectual  enrichment  which 
an  education  ought  to  be. 

During  the  discussion,  the  sole  function  of  the  univer- 
sity was  defined  as  "the  recruitment  of  people  to  fill  slots 
in  a  machine"  by  Prof.  John  Shingler  of  McGill  University . 
The  same  speaker  described  the  university  system  as  one 
designed  to  eliminate  —  the  person  who  is  eliminated  is  the 
drop-out. 

Another  speaker,  Charlie  Bo3rlan,  editor  of  Scan  maga- 
zine, defined  the  student  as  a  "passive  trainee  being  proces- 
sed in  technical  efficiency." 

Many  participants  seemed  to  agree  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  main  problem  in  university  government  is  that  of 
creating  operational  structures  which  do  not  result  in  a  loss 
of  good  human  relationships. 

Concerning  political  power,  one  person  suggested  that 
students'  power  lies  within  the  collective  body  of  technical 
and  professional  expertise  which  can  be  used  as  a  bargain- 
ing point. 

The  seminar  did  not  produce  any  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions it  dealt  with.  The  few  statements  recorded  here  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  comprehensive  report  of  what  hap- 
pened during  the  six  hours  of  official  discussion. 

But  what  really  matters  is  that  such  ideas  do  not  reach 
the  vast  numbers  of  students  whose  future  is  involved. 

How  can  we  bridge  the  gap? 
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expo  67: 

THE  INSIDE  STORY 


Margaret  Robertson  (III  UC)  met  the  best  people  while 
working  as  a  waitress  at  Expo  this  summer.  She  has  especially 
fond  memories  of  the  New  York  carnies  in  La  Ronde  with  their 
hobnail  boots  and  tight  pants.  They  were  tough,  she  will  tell  you 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  underneath  beat  "hearts  of  gold".  And 
there  was  Axel,  the  red-bearded  character  who  ran  a  head  shop 
on  Park  Ave. 

Margaret's  experiences  are  typical  of  those  students  who 
worked  at  Expo  this  summer.  And  they  all  seem  to  have  come 
back  more  knowledgeable,  more  politically-conscious,  more  so- 
phisticated people. 

When  Donald  Smith  (IV  Trin),  for  example,  started  working 
as  a  host  in  the  Ontario  pavilion  he  could  barely  speak  two  words 
of  French.  Now  he  is  almost  fluent  in  the  language,  and  it's  all 
you  can  do  to  get  him  to  speak  English. 

Don,  however,  went  to  Expo  expressly  determined  to  assimi- 
late some  of  the  Quebecois'  point  of  view.  He  insisted  on  speak- 
ing French  at  all  times,  even  with  his  English-Canadian  friends. 
He  roomed  with  a  French-Canadian  whose  command  of  English 
was  just  about  nil.  He  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  at  the 
Quebec  pavilion,  taking  all  his  meals  there.  And,  for  what  he  in- 
sists are  purely  educational  reasons,  he  dated  French-Canadian 
girls  exclusively. 

Like  many  others  who  spent  their  summer  in  Quebec,  Don 
found  himself  increasingly  identifying  with  the  interests  of  his 
new  Independiste  friends.  He  was  further  influenced  by  this 
summer's  barrage  of  nationalistic  introspective  editorials  out  of 
Montreal.  Over  the  summer,  he  moved  from  a  somewhat  naive 
acceptance  of  the  one-Canada  ideal  to  a  strong  feeling  that  any 
kind  of  "special  status"  for  Quebec  is  at  best  a  minimum. 

Crowd  Behaviour  "Simply  Incredible" 

Kim  Graybiel  (II  New)  is  another  one  who  regards  his  sum- 
mer at  Expo  as  a  real  education.  Working  as  a  host,  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  different  location  in  the  Ontario  pavilion  every  day. 
Kim  feels  he  is  now  qualified  to  write  a  sociology  or  psychology 
textbook.  He  found  crowd  behaviours  "simply  incredible",  and 
maintains,  "I  wasn't  a  host,  I  was  a  shepherd". 

Kim  has,  of  course,  a  limitless  supply  of  American-tourist 
jokes,  like  the  one  about  the  man  who  came  up  to  him  and  asked 
if  Sortie  was  the  largest  city  in  Canada,  since  every  highway  sign 
he  saw  pointed  to  Sortie. 

Kim's  sense  of  humour  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  It  was 
through  it  that  he  got  his  job  in  the  first  place.  Like  the  other 
hosts  and  hostesses  in  the  Ontario  pavilion,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Ontario  government  from  a  large  number  of  students  inter- 
viewed across  the  province.  Deciding  that,  above  all,  it  would  be 
personality  and  individuality  that  his  prospective  employers 
would  be  lookng  for,  Kim  walked  into  his  interviewer's  office 
and  on  the  desk  laid  three  type-written  pages  of  answers  to  the 
routine  questions  he  expected  to  be  asked.  He  was  given  the  job 
right  away. 

Kim  discovered,  however,  that  his  glamour-boy  job  was  not 
all  it  was  cut  out  to  be.  A  sense  of  tedium  at  the  unslimulating 
level  of  communication  with  the  average  Expo  visitor  soon 
descended  on  him  and  his  fellow  hosts.  After  being  asked  the 
same  standard  questions  360  times  a  day,  day  after  day  for  four 
months,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Kim  sees  Expo's  theme  in  a  new 
light:  Man  and  His  Exit,  Man  and  His  Passport  Stamp,  Man  and 
His  Stomach,  Man  and  His  Expo  Express,  Man  and  His  Toilet. 

The  tourists'  questioning  procedure  proved  to  be  so  invari- 
able that,  one  day,  Kim  slipped  into  his  pocket  a  small  tape- 
recorder  on  which  he  had  reproduced  all  the  usual  answers  to 
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the  usual  questions.  Then,  whenever  a  tourist  approached  him 
with  a  question  on  his  lips,  Kim  flicked  the  switch  on  his  tape- 
recorders,  assumed  the  position  of  the  famous  statue,  "The 
Thinker",  and  simply  moved  his  lips. 

Realizing  that  they  were,  in  effect,  Public  Relations  men  for 
the  Ontario  government,  Kim  and  the  other  hosts  found  them- 
selves provoking  funny  situations  just  to  keep  their  sense  of 
humour  and  their  sanity.  Elaborate  experiments  in  crowd  mani- 
pulation were  among  their  favourite  pastimes.  And  the  crowd 
never  failed,  to  the  boys'  delight,  in  exhibiting  its  manifold  sheep- 
like attributes.  Another  trick  which  amused  them  for  a  while 
was  playing  'statue'.  Crowds  of  Expo  visitors  would  gather  in 
the  pavilion,  asking  for  directions  to  the  animated  host  robots. 

Extra-curricular  Club  to  Fight  Boredom 

Kim's  extra  curricular  activities,  however,  more  than  made 
up  for  the  boredom  of  his  job,  and  Kim  refers  to  his  summer 
as  "one  long  party".  As  President  of  the  Host  and  Hostess  Club 
of  Expo,  he  was  continually  busy  organzing  get-togethers  with 
other  pavilions,  lecture  and  discussion  evenings,  and  trips  to 
spots  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  From  his  varied  experiences  with 
the  people  who  worked  at  Expo,  Kim  concludes  that  the  Ontario 
pavilion  definitely  had  the  best  'esprit  de  corps'. 

Anna-Maria  Farago  (III  Trin),  who  worked  as  a  hostess  at 
the  Ontario  pavilion,  claims  that  dealing  with  tourists  was  only 
a  part  of  her  job.  Much  of  her  time  was  occupied  by  the  publi- 
city aspect  of  her  position.  This  involved  receptions,  cocktail 
parties,  meetings  with  the  press,  and  the  hosting  of  visiting 


Anna-Maria  Farago  cavorts  in  Ontario  pavilion 


V.I.P.'s.  Anna  Maria  expl; 
province's  department  i 
particular  public  image, 
of  that  image.  She  feels 
in  its  intent  to  a  remar! 
renowned  among  Expo 
lively  atmosphere. 

Anna-Maria  found  h£ 
lating.  She  says  that  shi 
individual  on  his  own  ter 
a  real  world  to  him.  Aft 
lost  all  traces  of  self-con 
She  maintains,  further  m 
Canada  from  the  questioi 

Expo  World:  ( 

Anna-Maria  thinks  tl 
an  almost  bizarre  envirc 
fronted  by  a  barrage  of 
guages,  and  compelled  t< 
and  preconceptions  just 
rience,  Anna-Maria  says, 
Canadian,  and  what  il  nit 

With  her  French-Cai 
the  city  of  Montreal  on  h 
far  more  politically-awar 
thing  and  everything,  th< 
She  feels  that  Quebec  i: 
come  into  ils  own. 

Hosts  ond 

The  hosts  and  hoste 
subtle  Expo  hierarchy  - 
Expo  employees.  Most  sti 
waiters,  maintenance  nil 
jobs  through  their  own 
friends.  These  students 
come  into  contact  with  a 
group  hosts  and  hostesse 

Deirdre  Bissell  (III 
ample,  worked  as  counti 
ters.  Deirdre  greatly  apP 
could  go  to  work  in  slac 
too  monotonous,  there  ' 
records.  Whenever  a  cer 
the  French-Canadian  boy 
a  line,  snap  their  fingei's 
ment. 

The  girls  were  very  1' 
of  the  most  picturesque 
cathedral  and  close  to 


Chpt  II:  Teaching  and  Learning 
(cont.) 

5.  Quality  of  Teaching 
(cont.) 

(iii)  Other  procedures.  It  has  been  propos- 
ed, e.g.  in  the  Muscatine  Report,  that  in  esta- 
blishing a  formal  procedure  for  making 
teaching  ability  count  in  promotions,  other 
kinds  of  evidence  than  student  appraisals  of 
classroom  performance  are  relevant.  Thus 
its  Recommendation  1  (at  p.  44): 

The  Instructions  to  Appointment  and  Promotion 
Committees  should  be  amended  to  require  that  every 
departmental  recommendation  for  a  promotion  to 
tenure  rank  be  accompanied  by  a  formal  dossier  on 
the  teaching  performance  of  the  candidate.  Along 
with  the  Chairman's  evaluation,  this  dossier  shou'd 
include  all  significant  tangible  evidence,  such  as 
course  moterials  and  plans,  syllabi,  study  guides  ex- 
aminations, and  textbooks  written  by  the  candidate. 
It  should  also  include  written  reports  by  colleagues 
evaluating  the  candidate's  classroom  performance  on 
the  basts  of  class  visitations,  and  a  statement  by  th-= 
candidate  describing  the  rationale  of  his  teaching 
efforts.  (University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Academy 
Senate,  Education  at  Berkeley:  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Education,  March  1966). 

1 1  will  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  said 
already,  that  we  are  entirely  in  agreement 
with  the  Muscatine  Committee's  stress  on 
the  importance  of  making  teaching  ability 
count  for  more  than  it  does.  Yet  we  are  not 
persuaded  of  the  probable  efficacy  of  such 
a  procedure  as  they  here  recommend.  Apart 
from  what  we  have  just  said  in  opposition 
lo  reports  on  "classroom  visitations"  by  col- 
leagues, we  shall  only  comment  that  we  fo 
resee  a  strong  tendency  for  this  kind  of  dos 
sier  to  become  at  best  a  harmless  and  pos- 
sibly a  harmful  routine.  It  would  be  harm- 
ful if,  as  need  not  but  would  probably  hap- 
pen, it  became  a  way  of  emphasizing  that 
which  can  most  easily  be  judged  on  paper: 
careful  planning  of  conveyance  of  informa- 
tion and  "coverage"  of  a  course,  our  opinion 
of  which  as  the  chief  function  of  lectures  ha? 
already  been  made  plain. 

We  are  doubtful  that  any  routine  devices 
of  this  sort  will  contribute  very  much  lo  do- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  there  be  a  formal  procedure,  not 
necessarily  that  it  be  reduced  to  or  contain 
a  large  element  of  routine  procedure.  What 
is  needed  above  all  is  Faculty  insistence  that 
departments  not  be  permitted  to  be  negli- 
gent in  weighing  teaching  ability  in  recom- 
mending promotions  and  appointments.  The 
deans  are  now  in  a  position  to  exercise  theit 
influence  in  appointments  and  promotions 
to  positions  carrying  tenure.  They  should 
make  it  clear  to  chairmen  that  they  expect 
teaching  ability  to  be  weighed  also  in  recom- 
mendations for  appointments  and  promo- 
tions below  tenure  rank.  We  look  on  this 
not  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rightful  po- 
wer and  responsibilities  of  chairmen,  but  as 
a  reserve  power  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  actions  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
the  academic  community. 

The  Quality  of  Teaching  Assistants 

Graduate  students  who  become  teaching 
assistants  and  demonstrators  are  an  easy 
target  for  recriminations.  Since  graduate 
students  are  by  definition  primarily  in  put 
suit  of  a  higher  degree,  and  since  the  time 
they  must  give  to  their  assistantship  ditties 
will  generally  delay  their  attainment  of  that 
end,  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  they  take  such 
duties  just  for  the  money  to  enable  them  to 
get  on  with  their  primary  pursuit.  Critics 
may  allow  that  some  of  those  who  take  on 
duties  of  teaching  assistants  do  so,  even  at 
the  expense  of  delay  in  attaining  their  de- 
gree, because  they  are  bent  on  a  university 
teaching  career  and  want  to  get  experience. 
But  the  harsher  critics  insist  that  most  o( 
the  teaching  assistants  are  in  it  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  Besides,  the  beginning  teach- 
ing assistant  is,  almost  by  definition,  un- 
trained and  inexperienced.  Yet— so  the  indict- 
ment runs— he  is  let  loose  on  the  undergra- 
duates and  is  extensively  used  in  what 
should  be  treated  as  the  most  important 
kind  of  teaching— the  face-to-face  inter- 
change between  tutor  and  student  in  tuto- 
rial groups  and  laboratories. 

The  sweeping  indictment  of  the  use  of 
teaching  assistants  which  claims  or  implies 
that  they  are  on  the  average  bound  to  be 
incompetent,  and  that  the  whole  system  is 


wrong,  cannot  be  sustained.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  teaching  assistants  are,  on  the 
average  or  preponderantly,  incompetent. 
And  we  know  from  our  own  experience  as 
students  and  professors  that  there  are  r.igh- 
ly  competent  teaching  assistants  as  well  as 
merely  competent  ones,  mediocre  ones,  and 
outright  incompetent  ones. 

However,  no  one  doubts  that  there  is  a 
proportion  of  incompetent  ones  that  can 
scarcely  be  justified  by  anyone  with  a  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction. And  there  are  steady  forces  that 
will  continue  to  produce  this  proportion  of 
incompetence  unless  they  can  be  counter 
acted.  The  most  obvious  is  that,  as  has  been 
found  in  many  large  American  universities, 
the  increasing  availability  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships and  research  assistantships  which 
ing  commitments,  and  which  go  to  the  best 
graduate  students,  tends  to  remove  the  best 
scholars  from  the  pool  of  talent  available 
as  teaching  assistants.  This  in  itself  would 
not  be  a  serious  factor,  since  the  number 
of  graduate  students  has  increased  (and  is 
expected  at  this  University  to  continue  to 
increase)  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of 
non-teaching  fellowships  and  assistantships, 
so  that  the  absolute  size  of  the  pool  of 
talent  available  for  teaching  assistantships 
is  probably  not  decreasing.  But  although 
its  absolute  size  may  be  constant,  or  even 
increasing,  the  demands  made  on  it  have 
been  increasing  even  faster  because  the  in- 
crease in  undergraduate  enrolment  in  the 
last  decade  or  so  has  been  much  more 
rapid  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
full-time  undergraduate  teaching  staff. 

The  result  of  the  rise  of  alternative  sour- 
ces of  financial  support  for  the  best  grad- 


ables  the  graduate  siuueiu  to  eoniuuifc  u,c 
mutually  supporting  functions  of  teaching 
and  learning  (but  only  if  his  assistantship 
duties  are  not  limited  to  pedestrian  tasks). 

Teaching  assistantships  cannot  be  just- 
ified on  these  grounds  unless  some  care  is 
taken  to  make  the  teaching  assistanship 
useful  as  training,  and  realistic  as  a  self- 
selection  mechanism.  Unless  some  pains  are 
taken  to  help  the  teaching  assistants  pick 
up  the  rudiments  of  university  teaching, 
neither  the  training  nor  the  self-selection 
function  is  adequately  performed.  A  grad- 
uate student  who  is  considering  a  teaching 
career  is  unlikely  to  make  the  most  intel- 
ligent choice  if  his  first  experience  of  teach- 
ing is  undergone  in  an  atmosphere  of  facul- 
ty indifference. 

Given  that  teaching  assistants  are  going 
to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  provision  of 
undergraduate  instruction  in  the  Faculty, 
and  that  an  improvement  in  their  present 
level  of  performance  is  desirable,  there 
seem  to  be  only  two  ways  to  look  for  re- 
form. One  is  to  look  for  devices  which 
could  increase  the  pool  of  available  talent; 
the  other,  to  look  for  measures  that  would 
bring  improved  performance  from  those 
who  are  appointed. 

We  cannot  see  that  any  devices  of  the 
first  sort  are  likely  to  be  both  feasible  and 
beneficial.  The  University  might  raise  the 
ceiling  now  in  force  on  income  from  employ- 
ment in  addition  to  fellowship  income,  but 
to  do  this  in  any  effective  degree  would  be 
to  subvert  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  ceil- 
ing, whic  his  to  prevent  desperate  teaching 
departments  from  holding  back  the  most 
promosing  students  from  their  graduate 
work. 


Sidney  Smith  Hall,  the  main  building  for  instruction  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Named 
in  honor  of  a  former  U  of  T  president,  its  series  of  windowless  tutorial  rooms  and  unpredict- 
able heating  system  have  been  the  objects  of  much  faculty  and  student  complaint. 


uate  students,  combined  with  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  teaching  assistants,  has 
been  that  departments  are  often  constrain- 
ed to  recruit  and  retain  as  teaching  assis- 
tants students  whose  competence  is  doubt- 
ful, and  even  some  whose  incompetence  is 
scarcely  doubtful- 
Given  that  the  forces  at  work  have  pro- 
duced this  result,  what  can  be  done?  It  is 
idle  to  propose  reducing  our  reliance  on 
teaching  assistants,   as   some  exasperated 
undergraduates  and  faculty  members  have 
done.  Teaching  assistants  are  here  to  stay. 
And  so  they  should  be.  For  the  institution 
of  teaching  assistants  has,  or  can  have,  po- 
sitive advantages    to    the  academic  com- 
munity. We  support  it  not  on  the  plea  of 
necessity  but  on  the  ground  of  its  potential 
advantages,  which  are  (1)  that  it  can  be  an 
incomparable  training  ground  and  selection 
mechanism  (and,  even  more  important,  a 
self-selection  mechanism),  for  future  uni- 
versity teachers,  (2)  that  it  brings  under- 
graduates and  more  mature  graduates  into 
close  academic  contact,  which  should  be 
of  advantage  to  both,  and  (3)  that  it  en- 


Or  the  University  might  ask  the  Province 
to  amend  the  terms  of  award  of  its  Graduate 
Fellowship  scheme  to  require  some  teaching. 
This  is  a  superficially  attractive  idea,  since 
the  purpose  of  the  Provincial  Fellowship 
scheme  has  always  been  to  draw  more  people 
into  the  university  teaching  profession.  But 
we  recommend  against  such  a  request,  part- 
ly because  any  such  amendment  in  the  terms 
of  award  would  impose  on  the  applicants  an 
unduly  early  choice  of  commitment  to  a  pro- 
fession, and  partly  because  it  would  require 
the  universities  to  offer  teaching  assistant- 
ships  to  all  holders  of  Provincial  Fellowships 
regardless  of  their  suitability  as  teachers. 

Another  device  that  might  be  recommend- 
ed is  to  raise  the  stipends  of  teaching  assis- 
tants to  a  level  that  would  enable  teaching 
assistantships  to  compete  with  non-teachinj 
fellowships  and  research  assistantships  that 
are  now  offered.  But  to  increase  the  stipend 
for  all  teaching  assistants  to  this  level  would 
probably  attract  only  a  few  graduate  stu- 
dents away  from  full-time  study,  and  would 
be  a  very  costly  way  of  doing  so. 
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Since  it  is  doubtful  that  any  such  devices 
for  increasing  the  pool  of  available  talent 
can  be  relied  upon,  we  must  look  rather  to 
measures  that  would  bring  improved  per- 
formance from  those  who  are  appointed.  A 
good  deal  may  be  expected  from  efforts  in 
this  direction,  for  the  treatment  of  teaching 
assistants  by  some  departments  leaves  a 
good  deal  of  room  for  improvement.  Most 
departments  now  employ  teaching  assistants, 
but  the  necessity  of  doing  so  on  a  substantial 
scale  has  arisen  only  over  the  last  decade  or 
so,  and  too  often  they  are  still  accepted  with 
reluctance  and  treated  grudgingly.  This  is 
understandable,  for  the  extensive  use  of 
teaching  assistants  was  introduced  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  take  up  the  increase  in  the  teach- 
ing load  which  the  full-time  staff  was  not 
able  to  absorb.  Yet  as  long  as  teaching  assis- 
tants are  regarded  merely  as  an  expedient 
to  prevent  the  teaching  load  of  the  full-time 
staff  becoming  intolerable,  any  claim  they  in 
turn  make  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
professors  to  whom  they  are  assigned  is  apt 
to  be  resented.  It  is  still  not  unknown  for  a 
professor  to  say  that  teaching  assistants  are 
more  trouble  than  they  are  worth,  since  it 
takes  as  long  to  show  them  what  to  do  and 
to  supervise  and  correct  their  doing  it  as  to 
do  it  oneself.  A  professor  who  is  compelled, 
by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  his  classes,  to 
accept  teaching  assistants,  but  who  takes 
them  on  with  this  attitude,  is  not  likely  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

To  the  extent  that  this  attitude  still  pre- 


vails what  is  needed  above  all  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  teaching  assistants  areltere  to  stay 
and  a  willingness  to  make  their  work  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  undergraduate  teaching 
rather  than  treating  them  as  a  necessary  evil. 
The  formal  and  informal  devices  that  may 


Harvey  Dyck,  a  teaching  assistant  in  His- 
tory#  who  recently  submitted  a  proposal  to 
a  meeting  of  graduate  history  students  to 
improve  the  performance  of  tutors.  In  this 
section  Macpherson  discusses  the  work  of 
such  assistants. 
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be  needed  to  make  their  work  a  positive  con- 
tribution will  vary  from  department  to  de- 
partment, depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
tutorial  work  offered  and  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion already  given  to  them,  but  a  few  general 
reocommendations  may  be  made. 

We  recommend  as  a  general  procedure 
that  teaching  assistants,  upon  their  first  ap- 
pointment, not  be  put  in  charge  of  tutorial 
groups  during  the  first  month,  but  during 
that  time  sit  in  on  the  tutorials  given  by 
full-time  members  of  the  staff,  and  discuss 
the  conduct  of  the  tutorials  (formally  and 
informally,  but  regularly)  with  those  who 
are  then  giving  them.  This  recommendation 
can  be  more  easily  implemented  when  the 
amount  of  lecturing  has  been  reduced,  for 
the  reduction  will  release  some  more  of  the 
time  of  the  full-time  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  for  conducting  tutorials  and  coach- 
ing teaching  assistants. 

Secondly  we  recommend  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  tutorials  for  first-year  students 
be  given  throughout  the  year  by  full-time 
members  of  the  staff,  leaving  the  teaching 
assistants  to  do  more  of  the  tutorial  work 
with  students  in  second  and  third  years.  We 
recommend  this  in  the  belief  that  first-year 
teaching  is  the  most  important  in  its  impact 
on  the  undergraduate,  and  on  the  assump- 
tions that  generally  the  more  experienced 
teachers  can  handle  it  better  and  that  gradu- 
ate students  are  generally  closer  in  their  in- 
terests and  outlook  to  undergraduates  of  the 
later  years  than  of  the  first  year. 


III.  The  Structure  of  Degree 
Programs 

1.  The  Range  of  Problems 

We  are  concerned  in  this  chapter  with  the 
structuring  of  the  work  which  the  under- 
graduates in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
are,  and  should  be,  required  or  permitted  to 
do,  and  particularly  with  two  matters:  the 
relation  between  the  present  Honour  Courses 
and  General  Courses,  and  the  extent  of  spe- 
cialization in  the  Honour  Courses.  These 
matters  were  frequently  called  into  question 
in  the  submissions  and  at  the  hearings,  and 
the  questions  that  were  raised  open  up  fun- 
damental problems  about  the  structure  of 
knowledge  and  the  nature  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
concepts  of  specialist  and  general  education 
which  may  be  supposed  to  underlie  the  ac- 
tual structure  in  this  Faculty.  The  concept  of 
general  education  has  never  been  examined 
in  this  University  with  the  thoroughness  it 
has  been  thought  to  merit  at,  for  instance, 
Harvard  and  Columbia.  Nor  has  the  concept 
of  specialist  education,  nor  the  appropriate- 
ness of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  special- 
ization to  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
which  is  not  or  does  not  intend  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional faculty.  Distinguished  members  of 
the  Faculty,  and  of  the  University  and  Col- 
lege administrations,  have  from  time  to  time 
addressed  themselves  to  the  problems  of  spe- 
cialist education,  and  have  shown  themselves 
aware  of  and  concerned  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  maintaining  the  values  of  a  liberal 
eudcation  in  a  society  that  seems  to  put  a 
higher  value  on  trained  manpower  than  on 
liberation  of  the  intellect.  But  there  has  been 
no  concerted  fundamental  inquiry  into  such 
problems.  Nor  has  the  bearing  of  changes  in 
the  structure  of  knowledge  on  the  present 
division  of  subjects  been  given  any  consider- 
able attention. 

It  could  be  argued  that  these  are  the  cen- 
tral questions,  and  that  they  must  be  clari- 
fied and  answered  by  a  fundamentally  philo- 
sophical inquiry  before  any  recommenda- 
tions can  properly  be  made  about  a  revision 
of  specialist  and  general  degree  programs  in 
this  Faculty.  There  is  of  course  a  consider- 
able literature  on  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions. Our  consultation  of  the  literature, 
while  confirming  our  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues,  did  not  suggest  that  we 
could  have  sifted  all  the  value  assumptions 
that  are  necessarily  involved  in  any  such  in- 
quiry, and  have  reached  a  consensus  about 
them,  in  the  relatively  short  time  at  our  dis- 


posal. Nor  did  we  find  that  such  a  funda- 
mental inquiry  was  indispensable  to  our  re- 
commending certain  immediate  changes.  We 
have  indeed  had  to  make  certain  assump- 
tions, some  of  which  are  made  explicit,  and 
others  implicit,  in  this  chapter.  They  have 
seemed  to  us  sufficient  to  support  the  ana- 
lysis and  recommendations  now  offered.  We 
propose  certain  specific  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  degree  programs  which  we  regard  as 
immediately  feasible  and  which  we  think  are 
sufficiently  valuable  to  be  worth  recom- 
mending now,  without  prejudice  to  a  fuller 
and  more  fundamental  inquiry.  We  do  not 
regard  our  proposals  as  a  final  solution,  and 
certainly  not  as  a  complete  one,  and  we  re- 
commend later  that  a  more  searching  in- 
quiry be  put  in  hand. 

The  immediate  problems  arise  from  the 
present  structure  of  the  specialized  Honour 
Courses  and  from  the  disaprity  between 
Courses  and  from  the  disparity  between 

The  unique  feature  of  the  work  offered  to 
undergraduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  this  university  is  the  system  of 
specialized  Honour  Courses.  They  are  a 
source  of  pride  to  many  graduates,  many 
professors,  and  many  undergraduates.  To 
others,  and  to  some  of  these  same  people, 
the  Honour  Course  system  is  also  a  source 
of  concern,  for  reasons  which  become  ap- 
parent only  when  the  full  peculiarity  of  the 
system  is  borne  in  mind.  For  it  is  not  just 
the  merit  of  the  Honour  Courses  themselves 
that  is  in  question;  it  is  also  what  their 
existence  in  their  present  form  does  to  the 
students  who  are  not  in  them,  and  indeed 
what  it  does  to  those  students  who  do  not 
know,  on  the  day  they  apply  for  admission  to 
first  year,  whether  they  should  be  in  one  of 
them  or  not. 

The  two  most  important  features  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  Honour  and  General 
Courses  may  be  emphasized  here.  The  first 
is  the  complete  separation  of  General  stu- 
dents from  Honour  students,  and  their  dif- 
ferential treatment,  from  the  beginning  of 
first  year.  Throughout  their  undergraduate 
careers  (with  unimportant  exceptions,  e.g. 
in  "pass  subjects")  they  sit  in  separate 
classes,  hear  different  lectures,  and  write  dif- 
ferent examinations.  Not  only  are  they  seper- 
ate,  they  are  not  even  "separate  but  equal." 
The  admission  requirements  and  the  passing 
standards  are  lower  for  the  General  than 
for  the  Honour  students.  And  the  d^ation 
of  their  undergraduate  careers  is  different 
— three  years  for  the  General  students,  four 
years  for  the  Honour  student. 

The  second  important  feature  is  the  ex- 


tent of  the  specialization  that  is  required  of 
the  student  in  most  of  the  Honour  Courses. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Honour  Courses 
in  each  of  the  social  sciences  (more  accurate- 
ly, of  all  those  Honour  Courses  which  share 
the  common  first  year  called  Social  and  Phi- 
losophical Studies,  which  include  Philosophy 
and  Modern  History),  the  extent  of  special- 
ization in  such  as  to  require  in  each  course  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  first  year, 
unique  to  that  course,  and  prerequisite  to 
its  later  years.  Thus  the  student  who  wants 
to  do  all  or  most  of  his  work  in  the  sciences 
or  in  languages  and  literatures  must  choose 
which  one  or  which  combination  of  them  he 
will  work  in  before  he  enters  first  year.  If 
he  will  not  then  commit  himself  he  can 


Maclean's  magazine  recently  gave  U  of  T 
the  only  five  star  rating  in  a  survey  of  Ca- 
nadian universities.  Macpherson  recalls  that 
Toronto's  honor-general  separation  is  often 
considered  the  price  of  excellence. 

scarcely  ever  get  into  one  of  them.  If  he  does 
so  commit  himself  he  has  almost  no  possi- 
bility of  changing,  except  by  moving  into  the 
General  Course. 

These  peculiar  features  of  the  Toronto 
system  —  the  separation  and  differential 
treatment  of  General  and  Honour  students, 
and  the  extent  of  specialization  within  the 
Honour  Courses — are,  or  are  thought  to  be, 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Honour  Courses. 

Toronto  deliberately  has  set  itself  to  offer 
i  a  high-level  first  degree  in  all  the  main  spe- 
cialized fields  within  the  arts  and  sciences. 
This  policy,  adopted  many  decades  ago,  has 
been  adhered  to  as  the  number  of  specialized 
subjects  has  proliferated,  so  that  now  we 
have  over  thirty  specialized  Honour  Courses, 
each  bringing  its  students  up  to  a  high  level 
of  attainment  in  its  specialty.  These  courses 
are  most  usually  justified  in  terms  of  the 
reputation  of  their  graduates  who  go  on  to 
further  academic  work.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising if  their  reputation  were  not  high,  for 
we  start  our  specialists  sooner  and  give  them 
a  higher  proportion  of  our  attention  than  do 
most  other  universities.  The  Honour  Courses 
are  also  sometimes  justified  as  producing 
well-educated  men  and  women. 
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Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  either  of  these 
justifications  of  our  system  is  now  as  rele 
vant  as  it  was  when  the  system  was  estab- 
lished. Toronto  took  over  the  English  and 
Scottish  pattern  at  a  time  when  pi  gradu- 
ate degrees  were  little  used,  and  when  con- 
sequently, a  high-level  first  degree  was  aU- 
important  for  the  reputation  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  quality  of  its  graduates.  The 

«™7T%A;  W3S  3  sufficie"t  formal  educa- 
tion for  the  future  scholar  and  scientist,  who 
could  develop  on  his  own  after  that.  It  also 
certified  an  educated  man.  Because  he 
Honour  B.A  did  both  these  things  it  was 
des.rable  that  the  work  for  the  degree 
should  carry  the  student  as  far  along  the 
path  of  knowldege  of  his  particular  disci- 
phn  as  was  possible  within  the  four  under- 
graduate years,  even  at  the  cost  of  possible 
narrowness  or  over-specialization. 

But  now  both  the  intellectual  costs  and 
the  benefits,  of  a  system  of  courses  designed 
to  carry  the  undergraduate  as  far  along  as 
possible  in  a  particular  discipline,  have 
changed.  The  intellectual  costs  have  increas- 
ed; the  intellectual  benefits  have  diminished. 

Take  the  intellectual  costs  first.  The  Ho- 
nour Course  system  by  its  nature  requires 
that  the  student  make  an  early  choice  of  his 
specialism  and  that  he  stick  with  whether 
or  not  was  mistaken.  This  requirement  en- 
tails a  probable  intellectual  waste  which  is 
greater  the  earlier  the  choice  must  be  made 
and  the  more  nearly  irrevocable  it  is.  At  To- 
ronto now,  in  most  of  the  humanities  and 
all  of  the  physical  and  life  sciences,  the  stu- 
dent who  enters  any  one  Honour  Course  is 
locked  in  (unless  he  fails  out,  or  settles  for 
the  General  Course),  and  all  the  others  are 
locked  out.  Our  system  provides  a  lot  for 
those  who  know  exactly  what  specialty,  they 
want  to  devote  themselves  to,  and  who'  have 
assessed  correctly  their  capacity  for  it.  It 
does  not  provide  for  those  who  guess  wrong, 
or  for  those  who  are  capable  of  profiting 
from  a  specialized  course  but  who  are  un- 
willing, perhaps  wisely,  to  decide  which  one 
before  they  arrive.  To  provide  nothing,  or 
nothing  first-rate  for  such  students  is  an  in- 
tellectual waste.  The  waste  takes  three 
forms.  Some  students  are  locked  into  what 
is  for  them  not  the  most  intellectually  pro- 
fitable specialism.  Some  students,  of  those 
who  refuse  to  lock  themselves  in  from  the 
beginning,  are  -virtually  denied  access  to  the 
work  that  would  be  most  intellectually  pro- 
fitable for  them.  And  some  students,  those 
who,  refuse  to  lock  themselves  in  from  the 
beginning,  are  virtually  denied  access  to  the 
work  that  would  be  most  intellectually  pro- 
fitable for  them.  And  some  students,  those 
who,  as  the  price  of  getting  any  first-rate 
work,  risk  an  early  choice  of  specialism  and 
turn  out  to  have  wrongly  assessed  their  abi- 
lity in  that  specialism,  fail  their  first  year  or 
are  reduced  to  a  General  Course. 

That  these  costs  are  heavy  is  suggested  by 
the  high  failure  rate  in  first  year  in  many 
Honour  Courses,  and  by  the  number  of  stu- 
dents capable  of  Honour  work  in  some  other 
disciplines  who,  when  they  find  themselves 
unsuited  to  the  particular  Honour  Course 
they  chose,  transfer  into  a  General  Course 
after  first  year  as  the  only  alternative  to 
starting  all  over  again. 

We  find  not  only  that  these  costs  are 
heavy  but  that  they  have  been  increasing, 
by  imperceptible  stages,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so.  The  increase  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  proliferation  of  disciplines 
and  sub-disciplines,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
increasing  number  of  separate  Honour  Cour- 
ses and  the  increasing  number  of  special 
sub-divisions  within  some  of  them.  The  costs 
of  being  locked  in  or  out  of  one  Honour 
Course  are  obviously  greater  when  there  are 
30  of  them  than  when  there  were  only  5  (as 
there  were  in  1876). 

We  may  look  now  at  what  appears  to  be 
a  diminution  in  the  benefits  of  the  Honour 
Courses,  that  is,  the  benefits  of  carrying  the 
students  as  far  along  as  possible  in  a  parti- 
cular discipline.  We  have  pointed  out  that 
originally  the  Honour  B.A.  both  certified  a 
sufficient  formal  education  for  the  future 
scholar  or  scientist,  who  was  expected  to 
develop  on  his  own  after  that,  and  certified 
an  educated  man.  It  no  longer  performs  the 
first  of  these  functions,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  any  longer  performs  the  second. 

As  to  the  first  function,  it  is  clear  that  the 
rise  of  formal  postgraduate  education  on 


this  continent  has  made  any  first  degree 
even  an  Honour  B.A.,  merely  a  prelude  for 
anyone  intending  a  scientific  or  scholarly  ca- 
reer, to  intensive  postgraduate  work  The 
Honour  Courses  therefore  to  not  need  to  car- 
ry their  students  as  far  along  in  their  narrow 
specialties  as  they  now  do,  and  in  view  of 
the  increasing  intellectual  cost  of  their  do- 
ing so,  it  is  doubful  if  the  present  policy  is 
any  longer  justified. 

Turning  to  the  second  original  function 
that  could  be  claimed  for  the  Honour 
Course,  that  of  producing  well-educated  men 
we  find  this  also  more  doubtfully  perform- 
ed now  than  formerly.  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  assumption  on  which  this  claim  is 
based,  which  is  that  a  liberal  education  is 
as  possible  and  at  least  as  likely  by  submit- 
ting the  mind  to  a  single  discipline  or  a  small 
group  of  related  disciplines,  as  by  attempt- 
ing a  more  general  spread.  But  the  pressure 
generated  among  students  and  faculty  within 
many  of  the  Honour  Courses  by  the  suppos- 
ed demands  of  gradutae  work  and  some- 
times by  the  mere  proliferation  of  subject- 
matter— the  "knowledge  explosion"  that  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  natural  science- 
has  led  them  to  try  to  pack  in  an  ever  in- 
creasing bulk  of  knowledge.  And,  at  the  ex- 
treme, it  has  led  to  the  attitude,  within  the 
Faculty,  that  no  student  is  to  be  taken  se- 
riously if  he  is  not  aiming  at  a  career  in  the 
specialty,  and,  among  the  students  that  no 
learning  or  insight  is  to  be  taken  seriously 
unless  it  is  clearly  going  to  be  professionally 
useful. 

In  so  far  as  the  Honour  Courses  have 
moved  in  this  direction  they  are  no  longer 
as  justified  as  they  were  in  their  original 
claim  to  be  producing  well-educated  persons. 
And  the  pressure  to  professionalize  the  Ho- 
nour Courses  is  bound  to  increase  in  the 
measure  that  this  University  grows  as  a  gra- 
duate centre.  Already  the  departments  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  staffed  with  people  who  will 
add  lustre  to  Toronto  as  a  graduate  centre. 
This  development  is  admirable  in  many 
ways,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  some 
such  professors  tend  to  treat  undergraduates 
as  embryonic  postgraduates. 

Thus,  on  balancing  the  intellectual  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  Honour  Course  system, 
we  find  it  very  doubtful  that  its  characteris- 
tic feature,  that  of  concentrating  on  having 
the  students  amass  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  of  a  highly  specialized  subject-mat- 
ter, is  now  justified  to  the  extent  it  may  have 
been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

And  so  far  we  have  considered  the  Honour 
Course  system  entirely  on  its  own.  When 
its  complement,  i.e.  the  two  General  Courses, 
is  brought  into  consideration,  the  intellec- 
tual cost  of  the  Honour  Course  system  in  its 
present  form  looms  even  larger.  The  Ho- 
nour Course  system  has  been  built  on  the 
complete  separation  of  Honour  from  Ge- 
neral students.  And  the  result  has  been  the 
debasement  of  the  General  student.  The  stu- 
dent who  does  not  choose  to  enter  a  special- 
ized Honour  Course  from  the  beginning 
must  resign  himself  to  work  of  a  lower 
standard  in  whatever  combination  of  sub- 
jects he  does  choose.  Specialism  is  equated 
with  high  -  standard  work,  generalism 
with  watered-down  work.  The  non-specialist 
cannot  get  the  first-rate  work  in  any  sub- 
ject: each  department  reserves  that  for  its 
own  specialist  students.  The  generalist  is 
a  second-class  citizen,  not  because  he  is  ne- 
cessarily less  capable  but  because  he  will 
not  commit  himself  to  high  specialization. 

These  costs  of  maintaining  the  present 
degree  of  specialization  in  our  course  struc- 
ture appear  to  us  to  be  too  high,  especially 
in  view  of  the  weakening  of  the  case  for  it 
which  we  have  already  discussed.  We  have 
therefore  sought  to  propose  a  reform  of  the 
present  structure  which  would  retain  the 
merita  of  the  Honour  Courses  while  avoid- 
ing the  costs  imposed  by  their  existence  in 
their  present  form. 

We  recognize  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  correct  what  we  regard  as  the  main 
faults  in  the  present  structure  without  in- 
curring, in  most  of  the  Honour  Courses, 
some  diminution  of  the  amount  of  specialist 
training  now  provided.  This  is  self-evident 
in  so  far  as  that  amount  is  dependent  on  the 
present  tight  structuring  of  the  curriculum 
from  the  beginning  of  first  year.  We  are  far 
from  convinced  that  the  present  tight  struc- 


turing is  in  fact  necessary  in  every  case  for 
assuring  the  present  extent  of  attainment  by 
the  end  of  fourth  year.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
requisite requirements  which  make  up  that 
structure  seem  to  be  explicable  mainly  as 
the  result  of  departmental  self-assertiveness. 
Where  this  is  so,  the  structure  might  be 
somewhat  relaxed  without  reducing  the  final 
extent  of  attainment.  But  we  do  not  assume 
that  enough  could  be  done  in  this  way  to 
correct  the  faults  without  incurring  some  di- 
minution of  the  amount  of  specialist  train- 
ing new  provided  in  most  of  the  Honour 
Courses.  .'" 
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We  believe  therefore  that  a  choice  has  to 
be  made  between  (1)  maintaining  to  the 
full  the  present  amount  of  specialist  train- 
ing, with  all  the  costs  involved,  and  with  the 
tendency  for  it  to  become  professional  train- 
ing, and  (2)  introducing  such  flexibility 
within  the  Honour  structure,  and  between 
it  and  the  General,  as  will  reduce  the  pre- 
sent intellectual  costs  and  prevent  the  furth- 
er domination  of  undergraduate  work  in 
Arts  and  Science  by  professionalism. 

We  recommend  in  favour  of  the  second 
alternative. 

We  have  considered  the  argument  that 
this  University  can  afford  to  cleave  to  its 
present  system  now  that  there  are  so  many 
other  universities  in  Ontario,  and  particu- 
larly now  that  there  is  another  university  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  We  rejoice  in  the  in- 
creasing variety  of  universities  now  available 
to  students  in  this  province  and  this  me- 
tropolitan area.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
this  justifies  our  retaining  any  system  that 
cannot  fully  be  justified  on  its  own  merits. 

We  notice  also  that  the  interests  of  the 
specialized  departments  themselves  are  no 
longer  as  clearly  being  served  by  the  pre- 
sent structure  of  degree  courses  as  they  have 
been  util  recently.  Enrolment  in  the  Ho- 
nour Courses  that  specialize  from  the  be- 
ginning of  first  year,  relative  to  enrolment 
in  the  two  General  Courses  and  the  group  of 
Honour  Courses  that  do  not  begin  speciali- 
zation in  first  year  (i.e.  Social  and  Philoso- 
phical Studies),  is  noticeably  declining.* 

*  First  year  enrolment  in  Honour  Courses  other 
than  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  increeased,  bet- 
ween 1961  and  1966.  by  1)  per  cent  (from  906  to 
1,008);  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  plus  the 
General  Courses,  first  year  enrolment  increased  in 
the  same  period  by  91  per  cent  (from  1,226  to 
2,346),  and  on  the  St.  George  Campus  alone  by 
63  per  cento  (from  1,226  to  1,982). 
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Ii  ma>  well  be  that  without  some  altera- 
tion of  the  present  rigid  structure,  the  Hon- 
our Courses  will  lose  students  they  ought  to 
have  and  want  to  have. 


The  Graduate  School's  Dean  Ernest  Sirluek. 
Macpherson  says  today's  B.A.  is  merely  a 
prelude  to  postgraduate  studies  and  rea- 
sons that  therefore,  honor  courses  do  not 
have  to  be  as  specialized  as  they  now  are. 

There  is  a  further  consideration,  peculiar 
to  this  University,  which  tells  in  favour  of  a 
reform  of  the  present  structure.  The  Uni- 
versity has  just  established  two  new  cam- 
puses— Scarborough  College  and  Erindale 
College — which  initially  are  offering  only  the 
General  Courses.  Of  their  own  momentum, 
these  Colleges  are  bound  to  wish  to  offer 
something  better  than  the  present  General 
Courses.  If  these  Colleges  are  to  develop  as 
genuine  educational  entities  they  should 
clearly  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  so. 
If  they  improve  their  General  offerings  and 
the  St.  George  campus  does  not,  the  General 
Course  on  the  St.  George  campus  will  be- 
come an  academic  slum.  This  is  an  out- 
come which  the  University,  and  the  fede- 
rated and  constituent  Colleges  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  are  properly  anxious  to 
avoid.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoi- 
ded except  by  a  reform  of  the  present  course 
structure. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  have  sought  to 
propose  a  reform  of  the  present  course 
structure.  We  have  done  so  quite  pragmati- 
cally. We  have  not  rehearsed  the  abstract 
possible  advantages  of  a  free-elective  of  cre- 
dit system  as  opposed  to  our  highly  structur- 
ed system.  We  have  preferred,  realistically 
as  we  believe,  to  give  full  weight  to  the  tra- 
dition in  which  this  University  has  grown, 
and  to  ask  only  how  far  this  may  now  be 
modified  to  retain  all  that  it  may  of  the 
unique  values  on  which  it  prides  itself. 

The  reform  which  we  propose  embodies 
the  following  principles: 

(i)  No  student  is  to  be  compelled,  before 
entering  the  University,  to  commit  himself 
as  a  generalist  or  a  specialist,  or  to  commit 
himself  to  a  particular  specialty,  but  every 
student  is  to  be  free  to  embark  on  a  specialty 
from  the  beginning. 

This  principle  entails: 

(a)  enabling  the  entering  student  either 
to  specialize  in  his  first  year  (to  the  extent 
of  4/5  of  his  work)  in  one  of  the  three  areas 
(Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Physical  and 
Life  Sciences),  or  to  spread  himself  over 
more  than  one; 

(b)  enabling  a  student  who  did  not  do  the 
maximum  in  his  first  year  in  one  area  and 
in  one  subject  to  go  to  a  specialty  in  that 
area  in  his  second  year. 

(ii)  The  present  understood  inferiority  of 
the  General  Courses  is  to  be  removed,  by: 

(a)  abolishing  the  present  separation  of 
Honour  and  General  students  in  first  year; 

(b)  requiring  the  same  admission  stan- 
dards and  passing  standards  for  generalists 
and  specialists; 

(c)  providing  for  generalists  and  special- 
ists to  sit  together  in  some  of  the  same 
classes,  not  only  in  the  first  year; 

(d)  providing  for  a  four-year  as  well  as 
a  three-year  General  degree,  and  for  a  three- 
year  as  well  as  a  four-year  specialist  degree. 

2.  A  Change  in  Terminology 

Before  setting  out  substantive  proposals 
we  wish  to  recommend  a  clearer  termino- 
logy than  now  prevails  and  than  we  have 
used  so  far  in  this  Report.  In  the  prevailing 
usage,  "course"  may  mean  either  a  whole  3- 
or  4-year  program  leading  to  the  degree,  e.g. 
the  General  Course  in  Science,  or  (the  Ho- 
nour Course  in)  Modern  History,  or  it  may 
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mean  a  numbered  course  of  lectures  in  one 
subject,  e.g.  Economics  100.  "Subject"  is 
also  ambiguous:  it  may  mean  a  whole  di- 
scipline or  area  of  study,  e.g.  English,  Ma- 
thematics; or,  as  in  the  Calendar  descrip- 
tions of  "Subjects  of  Instruction,"  it  may 
mean  the  same  numbered  course  of  lectures 
as  is  often  called  a  "course." 

To  avoid  these  ambiguities  we  shall  in 
the  rest  of  this  Report  use  the  following 
terminology: 

Subject  will  be  used  as  a  general  term  for 
a  discipline  or  area  of  study,  e.g.  French, 
Mathematics. 

Course  will  be  used  to  mean  a  particular 
course  of  instruction  offered  in  a  subject, 
e.g.  French  100.  (It  will  not  be  used  to  de- 
note a  three-  or  four-year  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  degree,  except  when  we  have 
to  refer  to  the  present  Honour  and  General 
Courses.) 

Program  will  be  introduced  to  replace 
"Course"  in  the  sense  of  the  three-  or  four- 
year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree, 
e.g.  General  Program,  Modern  History  Pro- 
gram. 

One  further  change  in  terminology  is  re- 
quired by  our  substantive  recommendations. 
In  the  prevailing  usage  "Honour"  describes 
a  four-year  specialized  program  of  study,  as 
well  as  the  degree  to  which  it  leads,  in  con- 
tract to  a  "General"  three-year  program  and 
degree.  We  are  recommending  that  the  di- 
stinction between  a  specialized  and  a  general 
program  not  be  a  distinction  between  high- 
standard  (honour)  work  and  lower-standard 
(non-honour)  work,  and  not  be  the  same 
as  the  distinction  between  a  four-year  and 
a  three-year  degree  program.  We  shall  there- 
fore in  describing  our  proopsed  structure 
use  "honour"  to  refer  to  four-year  degrees 
whether  specialist  or  general,  and  "ordinary 
to  refer  to  three-year  degrees  whether  spe- 
cialist or  general,  and  shall  not  use  "ho- 
nour" to  mean  specialist. 

3.  The  Proposed  Change  in  Courses  of 
Study:  From  Honour  and  General  Courses 
to  Specialist  and  General  Programs 

(A)  First  Year 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  dis- 
tinction between  Honour  and  General  Cour- 
ses (and  courses)  be  removed  from  the  first 
year,  and  that  no  similar  distinction  be  re- 
introduced in  firsr  year  in  the  guise  of 
Specialist  and  General  Programs  or  courses. 

This  will  require  change  in  (a)  what  the 
teaching  departments  offer  in  first  year,  (b) 
the  grouping  of  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
offered  in  the  Faculty,  (cjthe  choices  open 
to  the  student,  and  (d)  the  admission  requi- 
rements. We  discuss  the  changes  in  this 
order. 

(a)  Departmental  Offerings  in  First  Year 

Each  department  would  offer  in  its  sub- 
ject (or,  in  joint  departments  such  as  Poli- 
tical Economy,  in  each  of  its  subjects)  in- 
stead of,  as  now,  one  or  more  honour  cour- 
ses and  one  or  more  general  courses:  (i)  a 
Basic  course,  to  be  taken  equally  by  intend- 
ing generalists  who  might  want  to  continue 
that  subject  in  later  years;  and  (ii),  if  the 
department  wishes,  one  or  two  Additional 
courses  designed  for  those  who  want  to  try 
or  who  know  they  want  more  work  in  first 


year  in  that  subject. 

These,  the  Basic  course  and  the  Additional 
course(s),  would  be  the  only  first  year  of- 
ferings of  most  departments.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Basic  and  Additional  courses 
would  nor  be  the  same  as  the  present  dis- 
tinction between  honour  and  general  (or 
pass)  courses  of  instruction.  The  Basic 
course  would  be  taken  both  by  intending 
specialists  and  by  generalists;  the  Additional 
courses,  which  would  also  be  open  to  both 
(but  only  to  the  students  taking  the  Basic 
course),  would  be  not  of  a  different  level 
but  of  a  different  content.  They  problem  in- 
herent in  providing  a  single  Basic  course 
for  intending  specialists  and  generalists  is 
discussed  below. 

But  while  the  Basic  and  Additional  cour- 
ses would  be  the  only  first  year  offerings  of 
almost  all  departments,  there  is  a  strong 
case  in  one  subject,  Mathematics,  for  the 
provision  of  what  are  sometimes  called  "ser- 
vice" courses;  and  a  case  can  be  made,  on 
different  grounds,  for  such  courses  in  an- 
other subject,  English.  We  therefore  en- 
visage that  Mathematics  (certainly)  and  En- 
glish (possibly)  would  be  asked  to  provide 
a  third  sort  of  course,  which  call:  (iii)  a 
Collateral  course.  Such  a  course,  as  now  (e. 
g.  Maths.  115  and  168),  would  be  designed 
for  those  who  need  or  want  some  work  in 
that  subject,  contributory  to  their  expect- 
ed main  work,  but  who  do  not  need  or 
wants  as  much  or  as  rigorous  work  in  that 
subject  as  do  those  who  expect  to  make 
formal  courses  in  it  a  continuing  part  of 
their  work. 

The  need  for  such  a  Collateral  course  (or 
courses)  in  Mathematics,  for  those  who  are 
going  on  in  some  of  the  physical  and  life 
sciences  and  some  of  the  social  sciences,  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  practice. 

The  case  for  a  collateral  course  in  English 
rests  on  different  grounds.  English  language 
and  literature  comprises  the  language  of  ins- 
truction (and  performance)  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  mother  tongue  of  most  of  the 
students.  As  such,  it  might  be  argued  that 
all  students  should  have  access  to  some 
work  in  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  kind 
of  course  that  would  fill  such  a  general 
want  would  not  be  the  same  as  the  Basic 
course. 

We  recommend  that  Collateral  courses 
should  be  offered  at  most  only  in  these  two 
subjects,  which  are  unique  in  that  they  are 
the  languages  of  much  other  work.  Although 
a  case  could  be  argued  for  Collateral  courses 
in  other  subjects,  we  believe  that  any  merit 
which  a  proliferation  of  Collateral  courses 
might  have  is  outweighed  by  a  strong  disad- 
vantage, namely,  that  any  widespread  intro- 
duction of  Collateral  courses  would  re- 
create the  old  distinction  between  honour 
and  general  (or  pass)  courses. 

We  find  further  that  in  two  cases  (and 
there  may  be  others)  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  what  we  may  call:  (iv)  a  Combined 
course.  The  two  cases  which  we  have  in 
mind  are  a  first  year  course  in  Physical 
Sciences  which  would  offer  as  much  phy- 
sics and  chemistry  as  is  needed  by  those 
who  are  going  on  in  some  of  the  other 
sciences,  and  one  in  Biological  Sciences 
which  would  offer  as  much  botany  and  zoo- 
logy as  is  needed  by  those  going  on  in  cer- 
tain combinations  of  subjects. 


Scarborough  (left)  and  Erindale  Colleges  could  turn  the  general 
course  on  the  St.  George  campus  into  an  academic  slum,  Mac- 
pherson says.  To  avoid  that,  he  starts  his  recommendations  for 
course  reforms. 
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by  KATHERINE  BARCZA 


i  that  extreme  care  was  taken  by  the 
iconomic  development  to  project  a 
a  J  employees  were  very  much  a  part 
tl  t  the  Ontario  government  succeeded 
«  |e  degree,  and  that  its  pavilion  was 
for  its  tremendously  appealing  and 

Jlationship  with  tourists  very  stimu- 
ied  to  approach  each  visitor  as  an 
and  to  find  out  if  Expo  represented 
while  she  discovered  that  she  had 
ttsness  in  her  dealings  with  people. 
'  that  she  learned  a  great  deal  about 
tourists. 


pulsion  to  Communicate 

in  one  sense,  the  Expo  world  was 
nt  for  the  summer.  She  was  con- 
5s,  nationalities,  religions,  and  lan- 
riniunicate.  A  lot  of  old  prejudices 
to  go.  About  her  summer's  expe- 
were  forced  to  realize  you  were  a 
to  you." 

J>  boyfriend,  Anna-Maria  explored 
he  found  French-Canadian  students 
d  lar  more  willing  to  discuss  any- 
■ir  English-Canadian  counterparts, 
beginning  to  discover  itself,  and 


!«es  the  Aristocrats 

however  —  the  aristocrats  of  Ihe 
'resented  only  a  minority  of  the 
>  worked  as  ticket-takers,  cashiers, 
rnies,  or  clowns,  obtaining  their 
'"ity,  or  through  Ihe  aid  of  'big' 
[hat  (hey  had  an  opportunity  to 
er  variety  of  people  than  the  "in"- 

pd  Debbie  Seed  (III  UC),  for  ex- 
;'ks  at  Expo  Treasury  Headquar- 
L'«  the  informality  of  the  job.  She 
fh«  wanted,  and  if  things  became 
Ways  the  boss'  collection  of  jazz 
Pular  song  came  over  the  radio, 
rig  with  her  would  jump  up  in 
dance  around  the  Treasury  base- 


k 


'  securing  accommodations  in  one 
°f  Montreal,  near  Notre-Dame 
terfront.  Working  on  shifts,  they 


nndnni„'i',elr\SelVeSKeXpl0ring  ,he  at9  at  weird  hours  of  the  day 
show  g  '  £y  SPent  thdr  three  a'm-  '^h-hour  at  a  strip 

Most  of  the  students  they  worked  with  were  French-Cana- 
d.an,  and  Deirdre  and  Debbie  feel  that  their  summer  was  largely 
a  learning  process.  For  one  thing  their  mastery  of  French  fm- 
proved  immeasurably.  Also  they  discovered  to  their  surprke  that 
the  dominant  mood  of  the  informed  younger  generate  in  Qu" 
bee  is  definitely  separatist.  However,  relations  between  English- 
tanadian  and  French-Canadian  employees  remained  consistently 
cordial  all  summer  even  during  De  Gaulle's  visit.  Deirdre  still 
talks  about  the  great  group  spirit"  among  her  fellow-workers 
The  only  animosity  she  saw  displayed  by  the  Quebecois  was  to- 
wards a  girl  who  had  lived  in  Montreal  all  her  life  and  couldn't 
speak  French. 

Debbie  found  herself  sympathizing  with  French-Canadian 
employees  in  their  petty  grievances  on  the  job.  One  source  of 
slight  friction  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  "chefs"  were  Eng- 
lish, the  employees,  however,  voiced  their  complaints  ably  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  promotions  were  going  to  French- 
Canadians  as  frequently  as  to  others. 

French-Conadian  "Joie  de  Vivre" 

Both  Debbie  and  Deirdre  rave  about  the  French-Canadian 
"joie  de  vivre".  Debbie  feels  that  the  French-Canadian  students 
she  met  were  much  more  socially  adept  and  mature  than  her 
Ontario  friends.  She  claims  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  she  learned  was  "how  to  enjoy  myself  without  getting 
smashed".  And  she  sums  up  the  importance  of  her  summer  thus? 
"Moving  into  another  milieu,  speaking  another  language— that's 
one  of  the  most  broadening  experiences  you  could  possibly 
have." 

Larry  Jeffry  (II  UC)  had  an  interesting  cloak-and  dagger 
job.  He  worked  for  one  month  as  a  security  guard  on  Expo 
grounds.  Crowd  control  was  only  a  minor  aspect  of  his  job,  as 
he  patrolled  in  the  guise  of  a  plainclothesman  with  a  $1500  two- 
way  radio  tucked  in  his  coat  pocket.  Larry  is  one  former  Expo 
employee  who  definitely  does  not  complain  about  the  monotony 
of  his  work.  In  his  short  but  illustrious  career,  he  was  involved 
in  five  major  bomb  scares  at  the  Cuban  pavilion. 

Larry,  who  seems  to  have  had  his  eyes  rather  widely  opened 
by  his  experiences  of  the  summer,  has  returned  a  cynical  man. 
He  can  regale  you  with  stories  about  restaurants  which  special- 
ized in  horsemeat  steak,  the  many  Expo  concessions  which  were 
mafia-controlled,  and  the  white  slavery  ring  which  was  usually 
involved  when  a  girl  went  into  a  washroom  and  didn't  come  out. 
It's  no  wonder  that  he  found  his  second  job,  that  of  a  waiter, 
somewhat  dull  by  comparison. 

On  the  whole,  students  who  worked  at  Expo  agree  that  they 
wouldn't  have  missed  their  experiences  of  the  summer  for  any- 
thing. Working  conditions  were  generally  very  good,  pay  averaged 
$100  a  week,  and  the  Expo  atmosphere  was  congenial  and  stim- 
ulating. Some  students  are  already  thinking  in  terms  of  Expo  '70. 
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"General  Foods 
offers  you  more  than 
just  Tang" 


His  job  keeps  him  on  top  of  the  world.  On  top  of 
world  commodity  prices,  world  markets,  and  any 
international  developments.  He  also  has  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  economics  of  production  and  market- 
ing and  how  they  might  be  affected  by  market 
fluctuations. 

Who  is  he?  One  of  General  Foods'  Financial  Ser- 
vices Analysts.  Like  all  of  his  colleagues,  he  is  well- 
equipped  to  meet  the  GF  challenge:  to  develop  a 
needed  product  and  sell  if  at  a  profit. 

He  finds  great  satisfaction  in  his  work,  because 
his  opinion  counts.  Marketing  management  works 
closely  with  him,  and  relies  on  his  sound  financial 
advice  to  provide  a  basis  upon  which  they  can  make 


wise  marketing  decisions.  And  these  decisions  can 
involve  anything  from  the  launch  of  a  new  instant 
food  to  a  complete  change  of  marketing  strategy 
for  a  well-known  brand  such  as  Maxwell  House 
Coffee. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  kind  of  career  to  satisfy 
your  ambition;  to  test  your  abilities  to  their  limits? 
If  so,  you  may  be  one  of  those  exceptional  people 
who  can  respond  to  the  kind  of  stimulat- 
ing, mind-stretching  challenge  we  offer. 
So  why  not  take  up  the  challenge - 
and  choose . . . 

A  career  with  a  future  from  General  Foods 


Interesting  opportunities  await  you  in  our  Finance, 
Marketing  and  Operations  areas.  A  General  Foods  recruiting 
team  will  visit  your  university  on: 

NOVEMBER  17,  20 

See  your  placement  office. 
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Thatcher  retreats  from 
former  fund  statement 

SASKATOON,  VNS)  — 
A  statement  released  last 
week  by  the  Ross  Thatcher 
government  is  apparently  a 
retreat  from  an  earlier  an- 
nouncement of  direct  financ- 
ial control  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan. 

In  a  joint  release,  Educ- 
ation Minister  J.  C.  Mclsaac, 
and  Allan  Tubb,  chairman 
of  the  U  of  S  board  of  go- 
vernors said  changes  in  un- 
iversity budgeting  procedu- 
res can  be  made  without 
altering  the  independence 
of  the  university. 

"The  government  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  past  budget- 
ing procedures  of  the  univ- 
ersity have  resulted  in  ca- 
reful scrutiny  of  university 
expenditures.  With  increas- 
ing costs,  it  is  mutually 
agreed  that  there  should 
be  developed  an  even  better 
and  more  continuous  sys- 
tem of  consultation  and 
reporting. 

"Both  government  and 
university  representatives 
agreed  that  this  can  be  done 
without  in  any  way  affec' 
ing  the  independence  of 
the  university." 

No  details  of  proposed 
changes  have  yet  been  re- 
leased. 

Although  Mr.  Thatcher  an- 
nounced Oct.  18  his  intent- 
ion to  "reform  our  univers- 
ity act  in  a  major  way,"  the 
joint  release  said: 

"We  are  confident  that 
a  completely  satisfactory 
solution  will  found  without 
major  legislative  changes." 

Maritime  students 
form  Atlantic  conference 

ANTIGONISH,  N.S.  (CUP) 
Sunday's  final  congress  of 
the  Association  of  Atlantic 
Students  became  the  frst 
Atlantic  Students  Confer- 
ence as  the  AAS  dissolved 

into  three  provincial  uni- 
ons. 

The  ASC  will  meet  an- 
nually to  discuss  commo.i 
problems  of  the  new  pro- 
vincial unions  from  Nora 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  first  SC  project  will 
be  an  Atlantic  student  day 
in  January  when  Maritime 
students  will  present  pro- 
vincial governments  witli 
their  demands. 

ASC  adopted  the  Canadiau 
Union  of  Students  "declar- 
ation of  the  Canadian  stu- 
dent" as  a  working  guide. 
But  CUS  policy  will  not  be 
binding,  and  the  national 
body  will  not  provide  serv- 
ices. 

The  AAS  break-up  was  op- 
posed by  King's  College 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier  Univ- 
ersity. They  said  that  educ- 
ational problems  are  regi- 
onal, not  provincial,  and 
that  a  strong  Maritime  union 
should  be  built  on  the  rub- 
ble of  AAS. 

The  AAS  will  be  open  to 
non-members  of  provincial 
bodies. 

Bob  Levy,  president  ot 
the  Acadia  students  council, 
said  his  school,  which  earlier 
this  year  dropped  out  of 
CUS  and  AAS,  will  join  the 
Nova  Scotia  union. 

Newfoundland  was  not 
represented  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


Faulkner  to  Innis:  student  role,  TADP... 


(continued  from  page  1) 

"But  we're  willing  to  re- 
gard these  American  immi- 
grants as  criminals.  Do  we 
have  the  right  to  refuse  an 
American  immigrant  when 
we  admit  Britons  and  Hun- 
garians?" 

Bossin  pointed  out  that 
Americans  had  a  right  to 
have  information  concerning 
immigration  to  Canada. 
"The  Canadian  government 
advertises  for  immigrants  in 
other  countries  but  not  in 
the  United  States.  The  least 
we  can  do  is  make  Ameri 
cans  feel  equally  welcome." 

Ted  Montgomery  (II  Inn) 
objected:  "Yes,  but  the  draft 
dodgers  don't  give  up  their 
citizenship  until  after  they're 
drafted!" 

Tom  Faulkner,  Paul  Hoch 
(a  post  doctoral  fellow  and 
TADP  volunteer)  and  several 
infuriated  members  of  the 
audience  proceeded  to  tell 
Mr.  Montgomery  that: 

•  the  TADP  does  not  give 
aid  to  anyone  who  has  al- 
ready been  inducted.  They 
tell  him  to  go  home  and  get 
a  deferment,  then  come 
back. 

•  the  TADP  is  an  informal 
organization  helping  draft 
resisters  —  those  who  hav- 
en't yet  broken  American 
laws  but  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  feel  they 
must  leave  their  country. 

•  the  TADP  encourages  im- 
migrants to  become  Cana- 
dian citizens  as  soon  as  they 
have  resided  in  Canada  for 
Ihe  required  five  years. 

"If  you  don't  want  to 
fight  the  Communists,  why 
don't  you  go  to  Red  China?" 
Montgomery  demanded  of 
the  two  draft  resisters. 

"Boo!"  cried  a  member  of 
the  audience. 

"The  people  in  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  give  up 
a  lot  to  come  to  a  country 
which  frequently  they  think 
is  all  ice  and  snow  and  still 
pays  taxes  to  Great  Britain," 
Faulkner  said. 

Several  men  in  the  back 
row  began  to  talk.  An  in- 
tense listener  motioned  them 
to  be  quiet.  Those  who  had 
stayed  to  hear  Faulkner 
were  breathing  —  barely. 

"I'd  like  to  say  a  word 
about    student  government 


concerning  itself  exclusively 
with  student  matters," 
Faulkner  said.  "If  we  con- 
fined ourselves  strictly  to 
student  affairs,  there  would 
not  be  a  blood  drive  on  this 
campus. 

"Five  hundred  students 
would  not  be  tutoring  chil- 
dren and  immigrants  in  this 


city. 

"Seventy  medsmen 
wouldn't  be  involved  in  a 
SAC  program  to  assist 
people  in  slum  areas. 

"You  and  I  can't  involve 
ourselves  in  a  schizophrenia 
and  say,  I'm  part  of  this,  but 
not  that.  We  can't  split  our- 
selves into  pieces." 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Toddy 

\a/^.  '  1  i'  °  m  Stron'gfellow:  Can  t 
Wh.te  People  Be  Humanized?  part 
of  Student  Christian  Movement 
Here-I-Stond  scrree..  Debates  room, 
nort  House. 

Meeting  for  all  those  willing  to 
"*    as   plainclothes    security  men 


«vi    «s    piuincioincs    security  mer 
1™    Tr£°!i"eL,  Van-    South  sitting 
need  help! 


room.  Hart  House.  w< 

A  pre-trip  lecture  for  those'"at- 
Frequent  University  College's  en- 
Woshmgron.  ftm.  1070  Sidney 
Smith, 

Meeting  for  all  Review  staffers 

3  p.m. 

Auditions   for   U.C.    students  for 

Christopher  Fry's  A  Phoenix  Too 
Frequent,  University  college's  en- 
try m  droma  festival.  Technicians 
and  stage  crew  also  needed.  South 
sitting  room.  Hart  House. 

4  p.m. 

Heor  Tom  Faulkner  on  SAC  and 
draft.  Alumni  Hall  of  Old  Vic 
Building, 

The  Idolatry  of  Deoth:  by  Wil- 
•om  Strongfcllow.  The  Coustand 
Lectureship.  New  Academic  Build- 
ing, Victoria  University. 

5  p.m. 

G.S.U,  General  meeting  at  GS 
U.  Building,  16  Bancroft  Ave. 
Short  and  important.  Graduate  stu- 
dents urged  to  attend 

Mr.  Arthur  Giuliano,  Student  Af- 
fairs Officer  for  the  United  States 
information  Service  in  Saigon  will 
answer  auestions  about  Viet  Norn 
Meeting  sponsored  by  Students  for 
Democracy .  Room  2 1 02  Sidney 
Smith. 

5:30  p.m. 

Inaugural  meeting  of  New 
Brunswick  Students  Association 
All  New  Brunswick  Students  a'e 
strongly  urged  to  come.  Pcndarvis 
Lounge,  International  Student  Cen- 
tre. 33  St.  George. 

General  meeting  of  the  Estonian 
Students  Association,  Korp!  Ugalo 
171  College  St.  W. 

7  p.m. 

Meeting  to  discuss  financing  of 
a  bronze  statue  of  General  Abdul 
Nasser  for  U.C.  courtyard  Univer- 
sity College  Refectory.  All  wel- 
come. Provo. 

Mexico  Project  (CIASP)  general 
meeting.  International  Student  Cen- 
tre, 33  St.  George  St. 

7:15  P.m. 

Lp  prochaine  conference  du  co- 
mite  Canodien  sera  oujord'hui.  'a 
Toussaint  6  Internationa  I  Student 
Centre.  33  Saint  George.  Tout  le 
monde  sera  le  bienvenu. 

Canadian  -  Canodien  Committee 
Meeting.  Guest  speaker  Mile  Mo- 
nique  Ouellet.  president,  Ontarij 
Union  of  Students.  ISC. 

7:30  p.m. 

William  Srongfellow:  The  Insti- 
tutional Church:  Dynamic  or  Dead- 
ly? Seminors  follow..  A  post  Teach- 
in  event.  Brennen  Hall  Student- 
Facutty  Centre,  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege. 

Open  meeting  of  The  Concord 
Project  to  encourage  group  singing 
of  any  nature  on  campus.  Every- 


one invited.  Common  Room  belo* 
dining  hall  of  Sir  Dan's  Residence 
University  College. 

_  6  p.m. 

Frontiers  of  Science  Lecture  Se- 
ries: Continental  Drift:  A  revolu- 
tion in  Earth  Sciences  with  Dr.  J 
T  Wilson,  Principal  of  Erindole 
College.  Enndale  College. 

Thursday 

_,  12  P.m. 

China  Doy.  Exhibition  0i  Chinese 
pointing  performances  ond  refresh- 
ments. Free  admission.  Everyone 
welcome.  International  Student  Cen- 
tre, 33  St.  George  St. 

...  1  P.m. 

University  Red  Cross  Month 
meeting  in  ISC  music  room.  New- 
comers welcome. 

Student  Christian  Movement 
Freshman  Seminar:  The  New  Mora- 
lity New  members  invited.  SCM 
Office,  Hart  House. 

Meeting  for  those  interested  in 
ottending  PC  student  convention 
at  Brock  University.  Room  107 1 
Sidney  Smith. 

4:10  p.m. 

Whistlers:  Dr.  L.R.O.  Storey, 
Ionosphere  Research  Group  French 
National  Centre  for  Scientific  Re- 
search. St.  Maur  France.  Room 
1 03,  McLennan  Physical  Labora- 
tories. 

4:30  p.m. 

Organizational    meeting    for  oil 
interested  in  working  on  Engineer- 
ing Cannonball.  Engineering  Stores, 
5  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  U  of  T  Edmund 
Burke  .  Society.  Anyone  interested 
in  joining  the  only  conservative  or- 
ganization is  welcome.  Room  208 
Larkin  Building,  Trinity  College. 

The  Hellenic  University  Society  is 
holding  it,;  general  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  membership  at  the  In- 
ternational Students  Centre,  Plans 
will  be  discussed  for  the  upcom- 
ing Greek  Night  67.  New  mem- 
bers are  welcome. 

5:30  p.m . 

Student  Christian  Movement  Se- 
minar: Poverty:  It  Happens  Here. 
New  members  invited.  Bring  your 
supper.  International  Student  Cen- 
tre, 33  St.  George. 

6  p.m. 

Supper  seminar;  Difficulties  in 
Christian  Belief:  the  Problem  of 
Evil,  Supper  at  5:15.  Knox  Church, 

7  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Shout  Indian  Project. 
Tape  on  education  of  Western  Eu- 
ropean Societies  and  Indian  Criti- 
cism of  it.  Discussion  following. 
TGH  Students  Lounge. 

7:30  p.m. 

Mrs.  J.  Conway,  Dept.  of  Histo- 
ry speaks  on  My  Country  —  Right 
or  Wrong!  Seminars  follow.  A  post 
Teach-in  event.  Brennan  Hall  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Centre  St.  Michael's 
College. 

U.  C.  Dept  of  English  Film  Pro- 
gramme Documentary:  Robert 
Frost  and  the  Importance  of  Be- 
ing Earnest.  Admission  by  series 
ticket;  also  fifty  seats  at  25c.  Cody 


Ten  mile  POTS  walk  produces  $2,000 


About  150  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  fresh- 
ies  went  for  a  10-mile  walk 
recently,  and  came  home 
with  nearly  J2.000  for  the 
Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation. 

At  a  POTS  undergrad 
meeting  last  night.  Sue  Fry- 
day,  second-year  president 
and  organizer  of  the  mara- 
thon, presented  the  dona- 
tion of  $1942.56  to  Mr.  Mo 
Kenzie  of  the  foundation. 

She  explained  that  each 
girl  got  pledges  from  any 
prospective  contributors  to 
pay  so  much  for  each  mile 
she  walked,  but  "we  only 
expected  to  raise  about 
$500."  There  is  still  another 
$20  or  $30  to  come  in,  and 
the  girls  hope  to  raise  the 
total  to  $2000. 
Thanking    the   girls  for 


their  contribution,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie  said  the  money 
would  be  used  for  research. 
The  foundation  is  looking 
for  a  control  not  a  cure,  "to 
do  for  CF  what  insulin  did 
for  diabetes." 


With  2,000  known  CF  chil- 
dren in  Canada  and  many 
more  undetected  cases,  the 
$100,000  worth  of  research 
projects  presently  under- 
way are  not  enough,  he 
said. 


Hockettes  hew  out  victory  at  McMaster 


Pouring  rain  and  drenched 
fields  set  the  background  as 
the  U  of  T  Field  Hockettes 
marched  through  three 
straight  games  to  take  the 
Intercollegiate  Invitational 
Women's  Field  Hockey 
Championship  last  weekend 
at  McMaster.  This  was  To- 
ronto's fifth  straight  cham- 
pionship, including  a  first- 
place  tie  with  Western  in 
1965-66. 


Top  Toronto  scorer  was 
captain  Gail  Wilson  (PHE), 
ably  accompanied  by  a  six 
and  five  goal  output  from 
Joan  Stevenson  (PHE)  and 
Lesley  Jones  (PHE)  respec- 
tively. 

Western,  McMaster  and 
MacDonald  tied  for  second 
place  with  two  wins  and  a 
loss  each.  Toronto  did  not 
allow  a  goal  during  the 
tournament. 


Nov. 

6 

Nov. 

13 

Nov. 

20 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

ORGAN  RECITALS 

Dr.  Charles  Peaker 

University  of  Toronto 

Dr.  Melville  Cook 

formerly  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  England. 

Dr.  Charles  Peoker 

MONDAY  AFTERNOONS 

AT  5.05  P.M. 

CONVOCATION  HALL 


Committee  on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
presents  an  open  lecture 

"RECURRENT  PATTERNS 
IN  SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT" 

by  Thomas  S.  Kuhn,  Professor  in  the  Programme  of  the 
H.story  &  Philosophy  of  Science,  Princeton  University, 
al  1.10  p.m.,  3  November    -    Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg 

All  members  of  the  university  community  are  invited. 


^TT'NfG  V^?*01  ^  °'  Phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 

131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  4)6,  921-7702. 

JOIN    ENGINEERING  ORCHESTRA  ! 

Any  engineering  student  interested  in 
Ploying  m  a  semi-symphonic  orchestra 
can  now  join.  Music  will  be  played  in 
concerts  sponsored  by  the  Enq  Soc 
If  interested  see  Adrian  Gluck  Wed' 
Nov.  st  _at  1  p.m.  in  the  Eng.  stores 
or  call  him  at  781-0782. 

EXPERT  TYPING  of  essays  and  theses 
by  experienced  secretary.  Pick  up  and 
3460efV       aoso,utely  necessary.  222- 

KUULE  ESTO  !  General  Meeting  of  the 
fcstonian  Students  Association  on 
Wednesday  Nov,  I  at  Korp!  Ugola  171 
College  St.  West.  5:30  p.m.  It's  im- 
portant ! 

ANYONE  INTERESTED  in  saWnq  a 
luscious  canadienne  from  a  fate  worse 
than  depth  call  922-0452. 

NEED  A  WINE  SKIN  FOR  SKIING?  Get 

•■at  Treasure  Van.  November  6fh  - 
I  Oth  in  the  Debates  Room  Hart  Hou*" 
10  o.m.  -  10  p.m. 


CLASSIFIED 


^"OCHVER  STOLE  my  brief  cose  from 
Mart  House  Saturday  morning  why  not 
return  my  books  ond  notes  or  at  least 
V^UK*™  ur05  ^^'"9,  unnoticed  to 
varsity  or  SAC  office.  Bob. 

GO  TO  HELLYER  f  Yes,  you  can  hear 
and  question  the  Hon.  Poul  T  Hellyer 
now  Minister  of  Transport,  fresh  from 
a  .successful  4-year  run  in  Defence. 
Fn.  Nov.  3,  1:00  p.m.;  Sid  Smith  2135. 

SNEELES  KI  The  Nursing  Revue  com- 
'ng  soon  !  Thursday  Nov.  1 6,  Friday 
Nov.  17.  Ticket  soles  ot  School  of 
Nursing  ond  Sidney  Smith. 

D,(AM<>N?  ^ENGAGEMENT     RING  for 

sale  $300.00.  A  very  substantial  scv- 
mg.  Coll  866-6963  after  6  p.m. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Typing  of 
theses,  essays  and  notes  done  accura- 
tely, quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Electric  typewriter  Spe- 
cial rotes  for  theses.  Phone  421-8290. 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet/' 
Write  Canodian  Bride  Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
aate  and  place  ot  marriage. 


Deadline  November  10th 
to  submit 
your  attempt 
at  the 


Sponsored  by 

THE  UOFT  DRAMA  COMMITTEE 

PRIZES: 

1st  PRIZE  $50  —  2nd  PRIZE  $30  —  3rd  PRIZE  $20. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
PUBLIC  LECTURES  1967-68 

Nov.  9    Turnus  and  Hotspur 

Martin  Mueller 

Department  of  English 

Nov.  30  How  Do  You  Mean? 

J.  F.  M.  Hunter 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Jan.  1 1  Thomas  Mann's  Eroticism 

David  Myers 

Department  of  German 

Feb.  8    The  Historian  Plutarch 

Christopher  Jones 

Department  of  Classics 

Mar.  7    Open-ended  Techniques  in  the  American 
Novel 

Stephen  Martineau 

Department  of  English 

West  Hall,  University  College,  at  4,10  p.m. 
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North-Rite  "195"  passes  23  strict  quality  and  endurance  tests  before  it  is  finally 
packaged  and  shipped  to  your  dealer .. .  that  is  why  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
you  a  written  guarantee  for  life.  Even  the  ink  cartridge  is  guaranteed  to  write  for 
one  full  year  or  we  send  you  a  replacement  free.  The  new  stainless  steel  ball  and 
socket  eliminate  ink  leaks  on  hands,  clothing  and  paper. 

MlRth-RitEM  COMPAHY  THAT  MAMS  A  POIMT  OF  OMUTr. 

AT  YOUR  UNIVERSITY 
BOOK  STORE 


Hart  House  Dance 

NOV.  4th 

FEATURING 

BENNY  LOUIS 

MIDNIGHTS 

KEN  JONES  TRIO 

FROM  9:00  TO  12:00 

(TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT  THE  FRONT  DESK  OF  THE  SAC  OFFICE) 

AN  ENJOYABLE  EVENING  OF  DANCING 
PLEASURE  FOR  EVERYONE  AT 

52.50  COUPLE 

ANIMAL  DANCE  nov.  4th 

WITH  THE  5  SHY 

Following  The  Football  Game  At  The  Drill  Hall 
ONLY  51V  HEAD 
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FROM  the  HINTERLANDS 

Conference  held  to  discuss  Red  Power 

PARADISE  LAKE,  Man.  (Special)  —  Red  Power 
was  the  theme  of  the  four-day  Indian  relations  confer- 
ence held  here  last  week. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Native  Canadian 
Affairs  Committee,  was  intended  to  help  promote  rela- 
tions between  Indian  and  white. 

Leading  members  of  the  Canadian  Indian  Youth 
Council  explained  to  the  71  delegates,  mostly  students, 
that  the  concept  of  red  power  does  not  advocate  viol- 
ence. The  white  man  must  become  aware  that  the  In- 
dian is  an  individual  with  goals  and  ideals  of  his  own. 

The  Indian  youth  is  caught  between  the  society  of 
his  forefathers  and  that  of  the  white  man,  the  con- 
ference was  told.  But  the  only  way  the  Indian  can  sur- 
vive is  by  contributing  to  the  while  society. 

In  most  communities  the  redman  is  being  slowly 
accepted,  but  some  communities  such  as  Winnipeg  and 
Kenora  are  on  the  verge  of  violence,  delegates  said.  The 
white  community  is  making  no  attempt  to  help  the 
Indians  to  find  their  place  in  society. 

The  delegates  committed  themselves  to  starting  ; 
Indian-affairs  committees  on  their  own  campuses  and  I 
to  making  an  effort  to  gel  financial  support  for  the  j 
Canadian  Indian  Youth  Council. 

Campus  votes  shake  CUS  confidence  | 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The  Canadian  Union  of  Stu-  j 
dents  is  worried.  The  recent  pullout  of  Acedia  Uni-  ! 
versity  the  close  vote  at  Windsor  University,  and  the  j 
upcoming  referendum  at  the  University  of  British  j 
Columbia  are  leading  CUS  leaders  to  examine  the  or-  j 
ganization's  relevance  to  the  Canadian  campus. 

President  Hugh  Armstrong  has  announced  that  i 
four  of  the  eight  members  of  the  secretariat  will  be  j 
working  on  Canadian  campuses  this  year. 

Following  resolutions  passed  at  this  year's  con-  j 
gress  at  London,  Ont.,  the  CUS  field  work  will  concen- 
trate on:  .  ..... 

—students'  awareness  of  their  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties; 

—the  qualitv  of  education  at  all  levels; 
—universal  accessibility  to  education; 
—the  democratization  of  university  government. 

The  field  workers  will  also  discuss  other  available 
CUS  programs,  the  union's  life  insurance  and  travel 
plans,  relations  with  other  student  and  youth  organiza- 
tions and  human  rights. 

Armstrong  said  the  field  workers  would  help  com- 
bat student  council  lethargy  on  many  campuses.  The 
field  work  would  allow  CUS  to  tailor  its  program  of 
aid  to  individual  universities'  needs. 

Armstrong  plans  a  lengthy  visit  to  UBC  to  defend 
the  CUS  position  there.  The  UBC  student  council  voted 
early  last  month  to  hold  a  campus  referendum  today 
on  the  question  of  CUS  membership. 

At  that  time  a  member  of  the  UBC  students  council 
said  students  should  have  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
CUS  membership  because  it  involves  their  money. 

Armstrong  says  he  is  getting  disturbed  by  the  many 
campus  referendums: 

"You  can't  fight  a  campaign  and  develop  programs 
ai  ihe  same  time." 


RIVEBBOAT 


134  YorkvNIe  Ave    ■  922-6216 

TONIGHT  UNTIL  NOV  5 

LEIi 
CHANDLER 


HEAR 

TOM  FAULKNER 

SAC  AND  THE  DRAFT  DODGERS 

WEDNESDAY   NOV.   1,    1967         4  P.M. 

ALUMNI  HALL 

OLD  VIC  BUILDING 


INTERFAC  CORRAL 


ic  hands  Redmen  20-0  lox 

V  JIM  MORRKAKI  ,  ,   W  "WA 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Interfac  Sports  Editor 
University  College  Red- 
men  blundered  their  way  to 
another  loss  yesterday  fall- 
ing to  Vic  20-0.  Vic'  now 
leads  Group  I  with  three 
wins  .having  played  and  won 
one  more  game  than  PHE, 
SPS,  and  St.  Mike's  who 
hammered  Dentistry  30-0  on 
Friday. 

UC  errors  led  to  all  three 
Scarlet  and  Gold  scores. 
Dave  Sharpe  got  the  first 
touchdown  on  a  long  punt 
return  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, and  Bill  Moebus  scored 
I  he  second  on  a  third  period 
interception.  The  final  TD 
was  acquired  by  Dan  Hadley 
alter  the  UC  kicker  fumbled 
and  lost  a  pass  from  centre 
on  his  own  thirteen  yard 
line.  Pete  Marshall  added 
two  converts  to  round  oul 
the  Vic  scoring. 

The  St.  Mike's  rout  on  Fri- 
day featured  three  TD's 
from  B.  McConnell  and  two 
from  M.  Sefton. 

In  a  Group  II  encounter, 
also  played  yesterday,  Trinity 
College  demolished  Forestry 


23-6  for  their  first  win  of  the 
season.  Al  Parish  led  Trins 
with  two  touchdowns  and  a 
convert.  Eric  Farncombe  ad- 
ded the  other  major  score 
and  Dave  Adamson  contribu- 
ted a  convert  and  a  field 
goal.    Frank  Plaff  finally  fi. 
gured  for  Forestry 
RUGGER 
Two  shutouts  paced  Friday 
rugger  action,  as  Engineer 
mg  I  hit  Law  3-0  and  Trin- 
ity B  blanked  PHE  B  by  an 
identical  score.  Bob  Hutchi- 
son was  effective  for  Em 
and  Ken  Wilson  was  socialfv 
prominent  for  Trinity. 

Games  this  week  saw  En^ 
I  decimate  Meds  A  10-0  PHE 
A  lacerate  Wycliffe  9-3,  and 
Engineering  II  dynamite 
Architecture  13-0.  Bob  Hut- 
chison  led  the  riggers  again 
with  two  trys  this  time,  ana 
Don  Kaikkonen  added  two 
converts. 

Slean,  Stevens,  and  Mc- 
Eachern  for  Phys  Ed  weie 
not  matched  by  Wycliffe's 
Symond.  Doug  Alley,  Kevin 
Brett  and  Ron  McCowan  all 
turned  in  trys  for  the  secon- 
dary akulers  and  Pete  Blaz- 


Ice  Blues  still  strong  down 
but  cagers  must  replace  Jim 


ier  converted  two 

VOLLEYBALL 

In  the  only  two  games  to 
report  so  far  this  week,  Arch- 
itecture took  Law  15-9  15-S 
and  Innis  I  blasted  PHE  A 
15-6,  15-4. 

SOCCER 

Defaults  plagued  soccer  ac 
boa  last  Friday  afternoon. 
Architecture  defaulted  to 
Meds  B,  and  Vic  II  was 
withdrawn  from  the  league 
after  failing  to  field  a  team 
for  the  third  time.  Other 
Friday  scores  had  Wyclifre 
sneak  by  PHE  B  1-0  on  E  Bi- 
tanbenko's  tally,  and  Sr.  En- 
gineering  destroy  PHE  A  3-0 
on  the  strength  of  Sciavone's 
three  markers. 

Games  so  far  this  week 
saw  SMC  hold  UC  to  a  1-1 
draw,  Innis  trip  Trinity  B  2-1, 
and  Emmanuel  overwhelm 
Architecture  1-0.  Iozzo's  UC 
effort  was  matched  by  Irish 
Mario  Chiarcossi.  MichaW 
DOrnellas'  two  were  instru- 
mental for  Innis,  while  Eric 
Munn  told  the  Trinity  tale 
Colourful  Jim  Peacock  led 
Ihe  Em  mans  to  their 
triumph  over  Architecture. 


equipment,  areas, 
girls  welcome. 


WOMEN'S  AHET1C  ASSOCIATION 

DRY  SKIING 

"rS°3%a,  m  Wfc  about  eo, 

'      '  a m-  '"  'he  Lower  Gym.  All  girl 

FIGURE  SKATING  CLUB 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKI  TEAM 

'~  girls  come  to  me  Benson  Bld,,  Nm.  ,,  al 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ICE  HOCKEY 

Practices  start  Tuesday,  Nov  7  at  a  ,  „    „  . 

out.  "'  ™V-  7'  at  8  »«,  Varsity  Arena.  Come  and  Iry 


BASKETBAU  OFFICIALS 
WANTED! 


Rule  Clinics  for  basketball  officials  will  h. 
soon.  Get  your  applicat;-     '  "  be 


storting 


(W.706:  Ho°PKouaSe°nS  m  n°W-  'ntr0mural  ™% 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 
and  JIM  MORRISON 

When  Varsity  Blues  hoc- 
key team  takes  to  the  ice 
to  defend  their  Senior  In- 
tercollegiate Hockey  League 
and  Canadian  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Union  titles,  several 
lamiliar  faces  will  be  miss- 
ing. 

Gone  from  last  year's 
championship  team  are  the 
Monteith  brothers,  Henry 
and  Steve,  wingers  Pat  Mo- 
nahan,  Peter  Burwash,  and 
Don  Fuller,  and  goaltender 
Tom  Little. 

Certainly  Blues'  head  men- 
tor Tom  Watt  will  have  his 
problems  filling  these  ho- 
les; fortunately,  however, 
Watt  will  still  have  lots  of 
experience  and  talent  to 
work  with  this  season. 

Leading  the  list  of  hold- 
overs are  all-stars  Paul  Lau- 
rent (centre),  John  Wring- 
ley  (goal),  and  Peter  Speyer 
(defense),  second  team  all- 
stars  Gord  Cunningham 
(right-wing).  Bob  Hamilton 
(defense),  and  last  years 
oaptain  Ward  Passi  (left- 
wing). 

Many  hockey  experts  in- 
sis'  that  a  team  must  be 
strong  down  the  middle  to 
be  a  contender.  This  being 
the  case,  Varsity  is  in  ex- 
cellent shape.  Along  with 
Laurent,  Blues  will  have 
centres  Murray  Stroud  and 
Bob  McClelland  taking  fa- 
ceoffs. 

Although  Blues  have  lost 
five  wingers  through  gra- 
duation, they  are  still  strong 
in  that  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  Passi  and  Cun- 
ningham, Watt  has  returnees 
Mike  Riddell,  John  Gordon, 
and  Bryan  Tompson,  who 
ls  coming  back  after  a 
^ar's  absence. 


the  middle, 
Holowachuk 


PSYCHEDELIC 
LIGHTING 

RENTALS!  -  STROBLIGHT  -  SALES! 
147  Ranee  Ave.  -  781-2995 


WARD  PASSI 

Defensively,  all  four  rear- 
guards will  be  back  on  the 
blueline.  Jim  Miles  will  form 
one  pairing  with  Speyer 
and  Brian  Jones  is  back  with 
Hamilton  for  another  gala 
season. 

BASKETBALL 

Over  at  Hart  House,  the 
future  is  not  as  rosy  for  Var- 
sity Basketball  Blues.  Coach 
John  McManus  has  to  plug 
the  gaps  created  by  the  de- 
parture of  four  key  vete- 
rans. 

The  leading  absentee  from 
last  year's  third-place  finish- 
er is  all-star  center  and 
league-leading  scorer  Jim 
Holowachuk,  who  has  taken 
up  Medicine  at  Western. 
Also  gone  from  the  team  are 
Nolan  Kane,  a  starting  for- 
ward for  many  years,  former 
all-star  guard  Doug  Lock- 
hart,  and  forward  Ron  Ki- 
mel. 

With  football  still  in  pro- 
gress, workouts  have  been 
somewhat  curtailed,  but  se- 
veral good  prospects  have 
turned  out  to  practise. 

The  guard  position  will 
be  a  strongpoint  with  re- 
turning starters  Bruce  Demp- 


ster, last  year  a  second 
team  all-star,  and  speedx 
Mark  White.  McManus  caii 
also  choose  among  holdover 
Dave  Horner  and  flashy 
rookies  Joe  Faust,  from 
Harbord  Collegiate,  and  Jer- 
ry Barker,  a  city  all-star  at 
Monarch  Park. 

Blues  will  be  hurting  down 
the  middle  with  the  loss  of 
Holowachuk,  but  veteran 
John  Hadden,  at  6'  7",  is 
capable  of  filling  in.  Also 
present  at  workouts  is 
George  Carter,  a  6'  9"  cen- 
ter  from  Philadelphia's 
Temple  University. 

Experience  appears  to  be 
the  chief  weakness  at  for- 
ward. Super-sub  Arvo  Nei- 
dre  is  back,  as  are  Mike  Kir- 
by  and  Mark  Slater,  but  the 
latter  two  have  seen  only 
limited   action.   Blues  also 
have  possibilities   in  Glen 
Wilkie  a  transfer  from  Wa- 
terloo  Lutheran,   and  two 
more  talented  rookies— Mi- 
mico's  Larry  Trafford  and  6' 
6"  Brian  Shaw. 

If  American  graduate  stu- 
dents Ron  Voak  and  Ten\ 
Heinricks  also  decide  to  re- 
main at  practice,  Blues 
should  field  a  competent 
team. 

However,  Varsity  will  be 
facing  perhaps  the  strong- 
est  league   competition  in 
many  years.   Perennial  po- 
werhouse Windsor  Lancers 
look   to  be  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  even  they  will  have 
trouble  with  Western,  who 
have  added  Holowachuk  to 
their  roster.  McMaster  and 
Waterloo,  both  very  nearly 
on  a  par  with  Varsity  last 
year,   have   lost    very  few 
players,  and  Waterloo  now 
has  a  plus  in  Doug  Lockhart. 
In  this  league,  mere  compe- 
tence will  not  be  enough  t" 
guarantee  a  playoff  berth. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES -WEEK  OF  NOV.  6 

FOOTBALL  (Bolonce  of  league  schedule) 


I  Ens, 


Mon.  Nov 
Tues 
Wed 

Thurs.  9 

RUGGER 

Mon.  Nov.  6 
Tues.  7 


«    3.00    Eost  Med 


8  3.00    Eost     O.C"  H  SiX 

9  3.00    West    Vic  vs  Dent. 


SOCCER 


1.15  West  Trin 
1.15  East  Vic. 
115  West  Eng 
1.15  Eost  Arch. 
12.30  West  U.C. 
1.15  East  Low 


12.30  North  Sr.  Enq  vs 

12.30  Trin     Arch.  vs 

4.00  North  Grad.  Stud  vs 
12.30  North  Jr.  Eng 

12.30  Trin     PHE.  B  vs 

4.00  North  Wye.  vs 

12.30  North  U.C.  vs 

12.30  Trin     Knox  vs 

12.30  North  Forestry  vs 

12.30  Trin     New  vs 

4.00  North  St.M.  vs 

12.30  North  Phorm  vs 

12.30  Trin     Trin.  B  vs 


i  Med. 
PHE.  , 
Innis 
PHE.  ( 
Med.  ( 


Vic.  I 

Forestry 

Trin.  A 

Innis 

Emman 

New 

PHE.  A 

Phorm. 

PHB.  B 

Arch. 

Low 


LACROSSE 

Tues.  Nov.  7 


1.00  PHE.  B 

6.30  PHE.  C 

7.30  Knox 

8.30  For.  A 

8  1 .00  Trin. 
6.30  Erin 
7.30  Engin. 

9  6.30  Phorm. 
10     1.00  PHE.  D 


Vic,  II 
Med.  B 
Med.  A 
Dent. 
Pre-Med. 


VOLLEYBALL 

Mon.  Nov 
Tues. 


Henry 
Wall 

Sutherland 

Hand 

Wrow 


Nepotiuk 

Hobbs 

Lefkos 

Simmonds 

Leventis 

Carll 

Leventis 

Osborne 

Homatidis 

Loot 

Liepa 

Osborne 

Liepa 


Evans  Mcynes 
R.  Murphy.  Hennessey 
R.  Murphy,  Hennessey 
R.  Murphy.  Hennessey 
Evans.  Appleton 
Mason,  Keys 
Mason,  Keys 
Mason  Storey 
Holls,  Maynes 


Wed. 


HOCKEY 

Wed.  Nov.  8 
Thurs.  9 


1.00  PHE.  C 

4.00  For.  A 

7.00  Med.  A 

8.00  Vic  I 

9.00  U.C.  I 

1.00  Innis  II 

4.00  Wye. 
6.30 


t.  A 


Med.  C 

7.30  PHE.  A 

8.30  Pharm. 

1 .00  Trin. 

4.00  Med.  E 

6.30  Med.  A 

7,30  PHE.  I 

8  30  Dent  C 

1.00  Sr.  Eng. 


12.30 
1.30 

12.30 
4.00 
7  30 
9.00 

12.30 
1.30 


s    PHE.  B 

s  Law 

s    Sr.  Eng 

s  Dent. 

s  New 

;  Arch. 

;    Med.  i 

:  Dent. 
Med.  I 
Erin 
Vie.  I 
PHE.  C 
Jr.  Eng 
Dent.  / 
Emman 
Innis  I 


Rogers 
King 

Tuszynski 
Tuszynski 
Tuszynski  _ 
Simanovskis 

LobP 
Lobl 
Lobl 

Rogers 

Carr 

Carr 

Carr 

Forsyth 


SQUASH 

Tues.  Nov.  7  7.00 
7.40 
8.20 

Wed.  8  7.00 

7.40 
8.20 

Thurs.  9  6.20 

7  00 
7.40 


St.M.  A 

vs 

Vic.  1 

Law  1 

Trin.  A 

Sr.  Eng, 

vs 

PHE.  A 

Med.  A 

vs 

St.M,  8 

Scar. 

vs 

Dent.  A 

Erin 

Pharm. 

U.C.  1 

Jr.  Eng. 

tnnis  1 

New  1 

Trin.  A 

vs 

Law  A 

Forestry 

vs 

Innis 

Vic.  1 

vs 

Dent. 

Med.  A 

VS 

PHE 

Trin.  C 

vs 

Eng.  II 

Knox 

vs 

St.  M. 

Sr.  Eng. 

Law  B 

Med.  S 

vs 

Trin.  B 

Wye. 

Vic.  II 
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ity's  PAUL  McKA  Y:  SfFL's  Mr.  Versatility 


PAUL  McKAY 
Field  goat  specialist 


The  worth  of  Paul  McKay 
to  Varsity  Blues  football 
team  was  made  dramatical- 
ly obvious  last  Saturday 
when  his  late  21  yd.  field 
goal  attempt  scooted 
through  the  uprights  to  give 
Toronto  their  exciting  16-13 
victor>'  over  Queen's. 

But  this  was  almost  old 
chapeau  for  McKay  who  has 
been  a  key  figure  in  each 
of  Blues  last  three  victories. 
Saturday,  Varsity  won  by 
three;  McKay  provided  four. 
A  week  ago  Varsity  won 
by  five;  McKay  scored  se- 
ven. And  two  weeks  ago 
against  Western,  Varsity  won 
by  six  with  McKay  account- 
ing for  eight  points 

This  hosanna  of  heroics 
has  boosted  him  into  a 
deadlock  for  the  league 
scoring  leadership  with  24 
points.  McKay  leads  the 
league  in  field  goals,  con- 


verts, single  poinU,  and 
punting.  His  punting  aver- 
age is  a  healthy  39  8. 

Yet  he  is  perhaps  the  lea- 
gue's most  versatile  player. 

As  a  regular,  he  patrols 
the  right  safety  position 
with  fierce  competence. 
Along  with  his  defensive 
backfield  partners,  he  com- 
pletely shut  off  Queen's  uti- 
lization of  the  long  bomb. 
Gaels  were  forced  to  resort 
to  short,  ineffectual  passes, 
rendered  harmless  by  dead- 
ly tacking. 

In  addition,  McKay  has 
been  used  as  a  regular  in 
the  offensive  backfield, 
where  he  rushed  effectively, 
and  displayed  good  hands 
as  a  receiver. 

To  complete  the  picture 
of  the  all-round  football 
player,  McKay  has  been  us- 
ed on  punt  returns  and 
kickoff  returns. 

In  his  second  season 
with  Blues,  about  the  only 
thing  McKay  hasn't  been 
do  asked  to^do  is  keep  up 
the  coach's  cracker  supply. 
But  who  knows?  If  an  in- 
jury should  occur  to  the 
team  dietician,  mere  force 
of  habit  would  probably 
cause  Murphy  to  hand  over 
the  chores  to  his  Mr.  'Ver- 
satility, Paul  McKay.  And 
the  job  would  get  done. 


PAUL  McKAY:  Pass  defender  par  excellence 


Powerhouse  soccer  Blues  continue  work 


PAUL  McKAY:  Offensive  halfback  against  Western 

photos  by  LEN  GILDAV 


Soccer  Blues  have  b«,en 
working  hard  this  week  it. 
preparation  for  their  en 
counter  against  Western  this 
Saturday.  Varsity  is  intent 
on  providing  their  tans  with 
the  same  fantastic  show 
they  put  on  at  Guelph  over 
the  weekend. 

Blues  now  realize  that  a 
playoff  will  be  necessary  10 
decide  the  OQAA  champion- 
ship as  Queen's  has  already 
wrapped  up  the  Eastern  sec- 
tion. That  is  another  reason 
for  Blues'  extra  effort. 

The  4-2-4  formation  install- 
eb  by  coach  Ernie  Glass  a 
game  and  a  half  ago  is  work- 


ing well.  The  defensemen, 
especially  the  fullbacks, 
have  gained  confidence  and 
are  often  seen  taking  off 
upfield  to  make  good  plays. 

This  has  helped  the  mid- 
field  duo  who  now  have  ad- 
ditional players  to  pass  to, 
and,  as  a  result,  can  start 
combination  plays  instead 
of  kickng  the  ball  to  the 
forwards. 

As  usual,  the  forward  lire 
is  devastating,  as  shown  in 
the  scoring  statistics.  Blues 
have  five  men  among  the 
top  ten  scorers.  Jim  Lefkos 
is  far  in  front  with  sixteen 
goals  in  five  league  games 


He  has  accounted  for  al- 
most half  of  Varsity's  over- 
all total. 

Blues'  goals  against  re- 
cord is  tops  in  their  divi- 
sion, but  is  well  shoi  i  of 
Queen's  tremendous  feat  of 
allowing  only  three  goals  in 
five  games.  Maybe  Cue  ca- 
libre of  opposition  makes 
the  difference. 


West 

Toronto  . 

McMaster 
Guelph 
Western  .  . 
Waterloo  . 
East 
Queen's 
Laval     , . . 
McGill    .  .  . 
U  of  M 


SOCCER  STANDINGS 


L  GF  GA  Pts 
0    36       8  10 


In  the  Varsity  sports  department's  continuing  series  of  expansive        Squires  (61).  Coralled  by  Len  Gilday's  lens  are  Mustangs  bruce 
field  shots  is  this  punting  sequence  taken  a  while  back  against        Hough  (21),  Jeff  Hilton  (32),  Stew  Behi'e  (20)  and  Richard  Schulze 
Saturday's  opponents,  Western  Mustangs.  Charging  for  Blues  are    (53).  The  punter  is  Dennis  Walker  (75). 
Mike  Wright  (33),  Jim  Bennett  (41),  Ron  Wakelin  (60),  and  Alex 

photo  by  LEN  GILDAY 
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^Jfe^ifflwrt.  no*  ^ars  to  Resisters 

„^lC°"e51,St"dents  y^*y  voted  to  sup-  dea^n'to^upp^moraf ^L^ffe^J  ..T0^  'hemselves  in  moral 


By  SUSAN  REISLER 

Innis  College  students  yesterday  voted  to  sup- 
port ,n  pnnc.ple  the  work  done  by  the  draft  r£ 
sistance  organization,"  but  turned  down  mr.nl 
tary  support  to  the  Toronto  AmUDr^SST 

The  students  also  favored  involvement  of  the 
Innis  students  society  and  its  executive  in  mora.' 
and  political  issues.  uiucai 

The  figures  were  80-68  in  favor  of  the  fw  ™^ 
tion,  10M7  against  the  second  and       tZ  flS 

The  referendum  was  decided  on  at  a  general 


TuTs'the  TrsrniHS'udents  Tuesdav  called  <°  "is- 
cuss  the  ICSC  s  decision  to  supply  moral  support 
and^a  vote  in  favor  of  a  $50  contribution  toThe 

Ken  Stone,  president  of  the  ICSC,  broke  into 
a  wide  smile  as  the  final  votes  were  tabulated  ° 

est  studlm0,'  a"d  duvnamic-"  he  said.  "The  inter, 
est^students  have  shown  in  this  issue  is  admir- 

dum'TnV  d:sfgree  wilh  'he  tool  of  a  referen 
aum.  it  did  settle  several  issues. 


'^Jhe  student^society  as  well  as  the  executive 


of  the  college  will  involve  themselves 
and  political  issues,"  he  premised. 

ved^LirfTllp1  ed  OV,errWheImineIv  t0  ^  invol- 
ber  "Th L I  111  Inn)  a  council  mem" 

the  way         h°  d'd  n0t  vote  are  not  landing  in 

"I  do  think  it  is  silly  to  vote  to  morally  support 
the  resolution  and  not  back  it  up  with  money 

Rr  ft.  «t    ^  happy  with  the  involvement." 
Both  Stone  and  Bossin  were  worried  about  los- 

ogres^nPi?S;n'0nS,-  ?£y  fe"  ,hev  wou'"  have  had 
resolu;fonn.  f  "*  S'UdentS  V°ted  against  the  «»*■ 


varsity 

TORONTO  i^r 
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abolishes  Blue  and  White  Society 


By  SUE  CARTER 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  decided  Wed- 
nesday to  abolish  the  Blue 
and  White  Society  as  present- 
ly constituted. 

Joe  Merber  university  com- 
mitee  co-chairman,  introduc- 
ed a  successful  motion  that 
the  chairman  of  the  society 
be  appointed  by  SAC  on  the 
basis  of  his  personnel  and 
proposed  program  for  the 
coming  year. 

Marty  Low  (I  Law),  chair- 
man of  the  society,  viewed 
the  decision  as  a  vote  of  non- 
confidence  and  tendered  the 
collective  resignation  of  the 
executive. 

"A  total  reorganization  was 
necessary  and  inevitable,"  he 
said.  "But  I  think  SAC  has 
acted  arbitrarily  and  with 
little  foresight. 

"Such  a  move  deserves  far 
more  consideration  than  it 
was  given.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  it  was  budget  night  ac- 


counts for  the  cursory  half- 
hour  debate." 

Merber  charged  that  the 
Blue  and  White  as  presently 
constituted  is  "unworkable." 
The  new  system,  he  said, 
will  give  SAC  "the  means  of 
choosing  a  good  group  with 
administrative  and  creative 
ability." 

The  executive  resignation 
will  be  effective  in  one 
month.  This  will  allow-  the 


wrap-up  of  details  and  com- 
pletion of  their  current  stu- 
dy ol  the  social  organizations 
of  North  American  universi- 
ties. 

The  resignation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive leaves  members  of 
the  present  Societv  in  a  pre- 
carious position.  Their  con- 
tinued membership  dep-'  nds 
on  the  nature  of  the  new  or- 
ganization and  on  college 
councils. 


Apathy  threatens  McGill  weekend 


Bradford  resignation  bewilders  GSU 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

The  annual  general  meeting  ol  the  Grad- 
uate  Students  Union  Wednesday  began 
with  the  resignation  of  controversial  presi- 
dent John  Bradford  and  ended  with  the  al- 
location of  money  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dents" pick-up  hockey  team. 

In  between  there  were  a  series  of  bewil- 
dering procedural  hassles  that  indicated 
that  you  can  confuse  most  graduate  stu- 
dents most  of  the  time,  it  you  really  try. 

The  75  members  of  the  GSU  present  de- 
cided that  they  wanted  to  censure  the  exec- 
utive. But  the  president  had  already  resign- 
ed and  everybody  who  knew  her  said  they 
liked  Vice-President  Fay  Martin.  The  secre- 
tary had  resigned  previously. 

This  left  only  Treasurer  John  Thompson. 
But  the  GSU  defeated  a  motion  ol  non-con- 
fidence in  him. 

They  then  voted  non-confidence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive as  a  whole  and  passed  a  motion 
asking  Miss  Martin  to  run  again  in  the  up- 
coming election  if  she  resigned. 

The  bearded  Bradford,  who  had  survived 
a  motion  of  censure  last  month,  began  the 
meeting  by  explaining  his  reasons  for  re- 
signing. 

"I  have  not  been  around  or  even  answer- 
ing my  phone  for  the  last  month  because 
I  have  not  been  well/'  he  said. 

"Physical  disabilities  and  some  other 
things  have  forced  me  to  be  negligent  of 


just  about  everything  I  have  taken  on  in 
the  last  two  years,  including  my  graduate 
studies. 

"My  resignation  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
negating  all  those  things  I  stood  for-  I  will 
retain  the  right  to  sit  on  the  executive  as 
a  past  president." 

Bradford  had  been  criticized  for  using 
GSU  money  to  support  the  Toronto  Anti- 
Draft  program  and  for  hiring  Eric  Antilla 
as  an  educational  consultant  at  $7,000  a 
year. 

As  the  number  of  constituents  present 
slowly  fell,  the  procedural  complications 
multiplied. 

After  considerable  discussion  about  the 
union  constitution,  an  election  committee 
was  chosen. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  committee  is  to 
be  held  within  three  weeks.  There  are  four 
positions  on  the  executive  open,  and  pos- 
sibly eight  others  after  a  proposed  new  GSU 
constitution  is  adopted. 

Discussion  of  the  new  constitution  and 
consideration  of  the  budget  were  postponed 
until  after  the  by-elections. 

A  demand  that  Antilla  explain  his  actions 
over  the  last  two  months  prompted  an  ex- 
plosive response  from  Bradford. 

"This  idiotic  teeny-bopping  logic  game  of 
people  innuendoing  other  people  is  making 
a  mess  of  the  GSU,"  he  said. 

"If  it  does  not  stop,  I  will  blow  this  place 
to  bits  —  politically." 


Lack  of  interest  may  fore 
the  cancellation  of  the  Mc- 
Gill weekend. 

If  ticket  sales  don't  pick 
up  by  3  p.m.  today  there  is 
a  chance  that  the  student 
trains  to  Montreal  won't  run. 
Trains  are  scheduled  to  leave 
Toronto  at  6:30  p.m.  and 
11:55  p.m.  next  Friday. 

Demand  for  tickets  has 
been  running  far  behind  last 
year.  Only  138  have  been 
sold,  compared  to  almost  500 
at  this  time  last  vear. 

Initial  cost  this  year  is  $16 
but  there  is  an  additional 
$4  deposit  which  will  be  re- 
turned only  if  damage  to  the 
trains  does  not  exceed  §175. 
Last  year  damages  amount- 


be 


ed  to  $2,000. 

This  year  restrictio  >•% 
be  in  force  that  would 
tually  eliminate  alcoho 
the  trains.  This  seems  t 
discouraging  the  students 
who  look  on  the  outing  as 
an  annual  drunk. 

Under  these  conditions  the 
Students  Administrative 
Council  could  lose  up  to 
$1,000.  Unless  350  tickets  are 


3  p.m.  deadline 
probably  be  no 


sold  by  tht 
there  will 
train. 

Alternate  transportation  by 
bus  may  be  arranged  i!  the 
trains  are  cancelled.  The  cust 
would  be  about  $15  a  per- 
son. 


Two  schools  retain  CUS  membership 

Two  large  Canadian  univer- 
sities  this  week  voted  to  re- 
tain membership  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students. 

The  University  of  Western 
Ontario  was  the  first,  when 
its  students  council  voted 
17-5  Tuesday  to  stay  in  CUS. 

And  a  student  referendum 
at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  Wednesday  favor- 
ed CUS  membership  by  a 
3,811-1,743  count. 

At  Wetsern,  an  anti-CUS 
motion  was  proposed  by- 
council  Vice-President  Peter 
Schwartz,  who  claimed  the 
organization  had  overstepp- 
ed its  authority  by  making 
statements  on  issues  such  as 
the  Vietnam  war. 

These  statements  do  not 
reflect  student  opinion,  he 
said,  and  the  $6,000  UWO 
students  pay  annually  to 
CUS  could  be  used  in  better 
ways. 


He  advocated  a  loose  con- 
federation of  strong  provin- 
cial unions. 

Council  President  Peter 
Larson  objected,  saying  few 
provinces  outside  Ontario 
could  have  strong  unions. 

At  UBC,  CUS  President 
Hugh  Armstrong  said  CUS 
will  now  be  able  to  move 
ahead  with  strong  new  pro- 
grams. 

"These  results  will  be  well 
received  by  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

"We  now  have  a  job  to  get 
done,  especially  in  the  area 
of  educational  reform.  I  look 
forward  to  strong  UBC  lea- 
dership in  CUS. 

"The  other  two  schools 
who  held  CUS  referendums, 
Windsor  and  Acadia  did  not 
give  strong  support  to  CUS 
because  they  did  not  have 
strong  student  governments  " 


FORESTRY 

DANCE 

With  "The  Fringe" 

DRILL  HALL 

FRI.,  NOV.  3 
8:30  P.M. 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
Morning  Service  CKFM  99.9 
MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  D.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donold  A.  Gillies 
1 1:00  m.M. 

NEW  VOICES  FROM  THE 
MISSION  FIELDS 
Scnotor  The  Rev.  Roy  Nceholl 
7:30  P.M. 

CHOIR  &  SOLOISTS 

WITH  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

Moss  in  G  by  Schubert 
Alto  Rhapsody  by  Brahms 
Exultare  Jubilate  by  Mozart 
Campus  Club  following  Evening 
Service. 
ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


E. 


REGULAR  and  KINGS 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  lid. 
Minister:  REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
B.A  ,  B.D. 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 
II  A.M. 

"The  Clock  Ticks  Away" 

"Service  of  Remembrance" 
7:30  P.M. 
THE  ETOBICOKE  CENTENNIAL 
CHOIR 

Directors:  Rev.  Terrenee  Tarleton 
Mr.  R.  Barry  Gosse 
Program  of  Sacred  Music 
8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 


CENTRAL  BILLIARDS 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90>  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 


LUCILLE'S 
BALL 

Good  Grief! 
Charlie  Brown, 
Lucy's 
After  You! 

SAT.  NITE,  NOV.  4 

YORK  CAMPUS 

(STEELES  &  KEELE) 

Dress  Casual 

featuring 

EDDIE  SPENCER 

and 

THE  MISSIONS 
plus  THE  DELTAS 

$1.00  PER  PERSON 
8:30-12:30 


■a 

•a 
•a 


THE  STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

McGILL 
WEEKEND 

2  Trains  Leave  Union  Station 
FRI.  NOV.  10th  6:30  and  11:55  P.M. 
1  Train  Returns  From  Gare  Central  Montreal 
SUN.  NOV.  12th  1:30  P.M. 

TRAIN  FARE  $16.00 

RESPONSIBILITY  BOND  $4.00 

this  bond  is  refundable  only  if  total  damage  to  the  trains 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  incurred  3  years  ago . . .  $175.00 

TICKETS  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 


Around  Campus  .  •  • 

(I  Faulkner  reaffirms  support-considers 
I  election  over  draft  dodger  issue 

By  JIM  COWAN 

Students  Council  President  Tom  Faulkner  said 
j  Wednesday  he  would  like  to  fight  a  general  election 
I  on  the  draft  dodger  issue. 

Faulkner's  remark  came  during  a  discussion  at 
I  Victoria  College  on  SAC  and  the  draft-dodgers. 

About  25  people  heard  Faulkner  reaffirm  his  sup- 
I  port  of  draft  resisters  and  explain  again  why  he 
j  thought  SAC  should  support  the  Toronto  Anti-Draft 
;  Program. 

The  possibility  of  a  campus-wide  referendum  was 
i  raised  in  the  debate  that  followed  his  speech.  Faulk- 
|  ner  said  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  vote  because 
SAC  members  were   elected   under  a  responsible 
rather  than  a  representative  form  of  government. 

Quoting  Edmund  Burke,  he  said  the  electorate 
could  recall  a  member  it  they  did  not  like  what  he 
was  doing. 

An  election  would  make  people  think  about  the 
question  and  many  opponents  would  be  converted,  re- 
asserted. 

"I'd  like  to  fight  an  election  on  this  issue,"  he 
said-  "But  I  can't  organize  the  opposition,  can  I?" 

After  the  meeting  Faulkner  indicated  that  unless 
a  significant  portion  of  the  students  changed  their 
mind  he  wouJd  not  raise  the  matter  before  SAC  again. 

"Unless  there  is  a  discussion  there's  not  much 
chance  of  people  changing  their  minds,"  he  said.  For 
that  reason  he  thought  meetings  like  the  one  at  Innis 
College  Tuesday  night  were  good. 

The  important  thing  to  realize  is  that  the  present 
council  intends  to  take  stands  on  controversial  mat- 
ters, Faulkner  said.  And  il  the  students  want  to  recall 
him  and  hold  an  election  that's  fine  with  him. 

B  and  W  band  threatens  to  break  up 

The  University  of  Toronto  band  may  be  disbanded 
after  this  weekend,  the  Blue  and  White  Society  was 
told  Tuesday. 

"The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  this  univer- 
sity is  that  there  would  be  no  band  next  year,"  said 
band  leader  Mark  Wicken  (III  Vic). 

Dissolution  of  the  band  would  make  students  ap- 
preciate the  hard  work  and  time  that  goes  into  the 
band,  he  said. 

He  accused  the  engineering  society's  Lady  Godiva 
Memorial  Band  of  spoiling  the  band's  performance 
at  the  Homecoming  football  game. 

"They  will  have  to  apologize  for  their  boorish  be- 
haviour. They  played  beyond  their  time  allotment  and 
during  our  performance." 
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I    TORONTO  SYMPHONY 

S  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

In  Concert  with 

The  Toronto  Symphony 

Seiji  Onwi,  Conducting 

LIONEL 
HAMPTON 
INNER  CIRCLE 
OCTET 

THISSAT.  NOV. 24 

Hjt^^^^^^^^^M      Massey  Hall 

MK '         8:25  p.m. 

L  ^-JHL  box 
r»  QsnEfc  office 

Ul  1»-  OPEN 

W^JKPC  Tickets 

S2.S0,  $4.,  J5..  So 

SPORT  JACKETS 


We  carry  a  complete  lino.  Over  400, 

Beautiful  Irish  tweeds,  corduroys  and  worsteds.  From  —  $39.50, 
New,  wfld  plaid  or  solid  hoptack.  All  in  fashionable  British  cut. 
We  specialize  In  all  Campus  clothing  needs. 
Students  10%  reduction  privilege. 

Studio  21 

207  YONGE  STREET  TORONTO 
PHONE  366-4452 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

ol0  Spadina  (Opp.  New  College] 
SUNDAY: 

10  o.m.  Choir  Rehearsal 

1 1  a.m.  Worship 

THURSDAY: 

1:15  Hart  House  Chapel  Holy  Communion 

Nov.  11th  &  12th  Student  Retreat 

CHURCH  266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 

922-1614  GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


Marathon  meeting  views  SAC  budget 

Bv  DAVE  FRAKJk*     _  O 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

The  Students  Administrative  Council 
doggedly  sifted  through  a  $500,000  budget 
at  a  marathon  Wednesday  night  meeting- 

"Keep  your  eye  on  priorities,"  Finance 
Commissioner  Jan  Duinker  (SGS)  admon- 
ished members  as  he  introduced  his  budget. 

He  predicted  that  next  year  student  fees 
will  be  raised  to  $10  from  $8. 

Accordingly  SAC  trimmed  $2,650  from  the 
budget,  bolstering  the  unallotted  contin- 
gency fund  to  $7,460. 

Tradition  went  by  the  board  as  SAC  de- 
cided it  could  do  without  the  presentation 
of  beer  steins  to  SAC  members.  This  cut 
$600  from  SAC's  operating  expenses.  The 
vote  was  23-12. 

But  at  the  urging  of  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner, SAC  decided  to  keep  the  honor  award 
system  at  a  cost  of  $250. 

"This  is  the  highest  non-scholastic  award 
presented  on  campus,"  said  Faulkner. 

SAC's  contribution  to  The  Varsity  was 
cut  back  by  $2,700.  This  means  the  present 
quality  of  photographs  will  continue. 
COURSE  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED 

The  course  evaluation  received  over- 
whelming support. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams SAC  has  undertaken  in  the  last  few 
years,"  said  Bob  Bossin  (III  Innis)- 

Last  year  the  evaluation  cost  $9,505.  This 
year  $4,500  has  been  allotted,  not  including 
priming  costs.  The  program  will  swing  into 
action  with  a  four-month  headstart  over 
last  year. 

However  the  World  University  Services 
of  Canada  a  national  charity  organization, 
received  less  sympathetic  treatment.  It  will 
receive  no  grant. 

"WUS  lacks  a  sense  of  urgency,"  said 
Faulkner,  "Maybe  this  will  shake  them  up 
and  make  their  programs  more  relevant." 


Last  year  the  WUS  national  program  re- 
ceived $1,817. 

As  the  hour  grew  late,  the  council  had  to 
fight  back  tendencies  to  rush  the  debate. 

At  1  a.m.  a  motion  to  adjourn  got  two 
votes.  By  1:44  am.  a  similar  motion  sot 
eight  votes. 

By  2:16  a.m.  speeches  had  been  reduced 
to  a  formula;  "The  previous  speaker  said 
what  I  thought,  and  said  it  well." 
But  the  debate  did  not  die. 

SECOND  WIND 
By  2:30  the  budget  had  been  adopted  and 
SAC  caught  its  second  wind. 

The  boisterous  desk-thumping  of  the  last 
seven  hours  was  conspicuously  absent  as 
SAC  pondered  a  motion  to  grant  $350  to  the 
right-wing  Edmund  Burke  Society. 

"The  Society  performs  a  legitimate  edu- 
cational function,"  said  Mike  Magee  (III 
SMC).  "It  would  help  improve  the  intellec- 
tual climate  on  campus." 

Steve  Langdon  (III  Trin)  called  the 
Burkites  a  "groundless,  rootless  organiza- 
tion. 

"They  should  demonstrate  some  basis  of 
support  on  campus  We  should  not  be  pro- 
viding them  an  operating  budget  for  the 
year." 

The  motion  was  then  revised  to  specify 
the  grant  be  used  for  a  seminar  on  Rhode- 
sia which  the  Society  plans  for  Nov.  11. 

After  haggling  over  how  much  SAC  should 
contribute  to  the  seminar,  Art  Mcllwain 
(II  ASPC)  rose  to  declare: 

"We  should  give  a  fair  chance  to  plant 
the  seed  of  Edmund  Burke  on  campus.  And 
if  this  seed  decides  to  grow,  so  be  it." 

At  2:55  a.m.  SAC  voted  in  elimination 
bouts  to  determine  the  sum:  $25,  $50,  $150, 
S200.  The  $200  grant  emerged  victorious. 

At  3:05  a.m.  adjournment  was  moved. 
The  rain  was  still  coming  down  outside, 
but  nobody  stayed  for  the  vote. 


Annual  WUS  Treasure  Van  opens  Monday 


Treasure  Van,  the  World 
University  Service's  annual 
display  and  sale  of  interna- 
tional handicrafts,  opens  on 
campus  Monday  for  a  five- 
day  stay. 

The  Hart  House  Debates 
Room  will  be  the  site  of  the 
unusual  and  often  exotic 
goods  from  Asia,  Latin  Ame- 
rica, Africa  and  the  South 
Pacific. 

Treasure  Van  has  set  re- 
cords on  most  campuses  it 
has  visited  this  year.  It  is 
featuring  new  items  as  well 
as  plenty  of  the  perennial  fa- 
vorites: 

Koala  bears  from  Austra- 
lia; alpaca  slippers  from  Pe- 
ru; jewellry  from  Spain,  Me- 
xico, India  and  Thailand;  Ko- 
rean pipes;  idols  from  New 
Guinea  long-houses;  swords, 
masks  and  ceramics  from 
Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Colum- 
bia; rugs,  wineskins  and 
dolls. 

WUS  of  Canada  is  the 
same  organization  that  spon- 
sors the  annual  SHARE  cam- 
paign. It  has  two  aims,  says 
WUS  chairman  Donald 
Smith  (IV  Trin):  to  provide 
Canadians  wilh  a  glimpse  at 
many  different  cultures,  and 
to  make  a  profit  for  WUS. 

More  than  1.000  students 


will  have  been  involved 
Treasure  Van  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  says  Marion  Movvat 
(II  Nurs).  They'll  be  work- 
ing as  sales  personel,  pack- 
ers, cashiers,  publicity  agents 
and  security  guards. 

The  idea  of  Treasure  Van 
was  conceived  in  a  prisoner 
of  war  camp  in  Singapore  by 
a  Canadian  ambulance  dri- 
ver, Ethel  Mulvany. 

She  resolved  that  when  the 


war  was  over  she  would  do 
all  she  could  to  help  people 
worse  off  than  her.  especial- 
ly by  stimulating  a  demand 
for  the  goods  made  by  these 
people. 

Bob  Isbister  (IV  Vic), 
campus  publicity  director, 
savs  sales  here  should  top 
SI 0,000  this  year. 

The  Van  will  be  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday 
to  Friday. 


We  want  blood 


Varsity  staffers  .  .  . 

Brute  Hulk  year  ends 
in  a  short  two  months  but 
the  celebration  starts  to- 
morrow. Help  ring  in  the 
year  of  the  Cuddly  One 
at  the  annual  (?)  Varsity 
New  Year's  Eve  Party  this 
Saturday.  Details  are 
posted  in  the  office.  The 
Hulk  will  be  there,  but 
will  you? 


Bleed  willingly  says 
Dracula  —  your  donation 
is  so  vital  that  without  it 
a  life  may  be  lost,  an  ur- 
gently needed  operation 
cancelled,  a  newborn 
baby's  chance  for  survival 
eliminated. 

Blood  donor  clinics  are 
being  held  throughout 
the  campus.  Today's  clin- 
ics are  in  the  recreation 
room  of  Margaret  Addi- 
son Hall  for  students  of 
Victoria  and  Emmanuel 
Colleges  and  the  faculties 


of  music  and  food 
sciences,  and  at  67  Col- 
lege St.  Your  donation  wiT 
be  credited  to  your  col- 
lege or  faculty. 

So  far  the  standings 
are  (in  pints): 

To  Date  Goal 

UC   227  421 

Vic   227  489 

New   284  224 

Trinity  .  .  158  230 

Law    .  .  .  .     28  43 

Wycliffe         7  IS 

SMC   386  426 


Hart  Homo  C 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery,      1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  November  9th 
Charles  Douglas,  Alastair  Sweeney, 
Barry  Charles  &  others  will  be  reading. 
Ladies  Welcome. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

Great  Hall  —  8:30  p.m. 

November  12th 
torand  Fenyves,  Violinist 
and  Anton  Kuerli,  pianist 
Tickets:  Hall  Porter 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members). 


ART  GALLERY 

October  31  -  November  19 
Mashel  Teitelbaum  -  "Retrospective" 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Musical  Comedy  by  Cianes  Douglas 
VIC  BOB  REVUE 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

NOV.  7-11  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  available  at  W-rr.ilwood 
of  Victoria  College 
or  at  Box  Office 


$1.50  Weekdays 


$2.00  Fri  -  Sat.  Evenings 


Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society 

presents 

THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

NOV.  7th-  11th 

DIRECTED  BY  HAROLD  BURKE 

CARTWRIGHT  HALL 

SAINT  HILDA'S  COLLEGE 

Tickets:  "The  Buttery"  &  Porter's  Lodge,  Trinity  College 
and  Sid  Smith 


|  A  SPECIAL  C.F.T.O.  COLOUR  TAPING  OF  | 

I  "A  GIFT  OF  MUSIC"  § 

i  TORONTO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  | 

with  Conductor:  SEIJI  OZAWA  g§ 

g  and  Guest  Soloist:  LOIS  MARSHALL 

gg^  along  with  the  combined  voices  of  c5§ 

s?  The  University  Of  Toronto  Chorus  | 

§?  and  £g 

|  St.  George's  United  Church  Choristers  & 

^23£  under  the  direction  of 

|  LLOYD  BRADSHAW  1 

§;  MASSEY  HALL  -  TORONTO  | 

Friday,  November  3,  1967  —  8:00  p.m.  $| 

r&>  Free  Admission  Tickets  available  at  C.F.T.O.  —  362-2811  *a 
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PAGE  FOUR 


"The  purpose  of  the  university  ts  to  en- 
sure perpetuation  of  a  sociol  structure — ■ 
a  notion  if  you  will.* 


-California  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
(B.A.  Eureka  Coll.  1932).  speaking 
at  Kansas  State  University  where 
he  is  Alfred  M.  London  lecturer 
this  year. 


but  what  if  it  affects  you  personally? 


After  Tuesday  night's  disappointing 
and  rude  performance  by  students  at  Innis 
College,  lost  night's  referendum  result 
comes  as  an  encouraging  surprise — in  part 
Tuesday,  some  57  students  gathered  to 
force  a  referendum  on  the  aid-to-draft- 
dodgers  issue  The  executive  of  the  student 
body  there  hod  voted  to  grant  $50  towards 
a  hostel  run  by  the  Toronto  Anti  -  Draft 
Program. 

They  were  perfectly  within  their  rights 
to  do  that  of  course,  since  at  Innis  ever/ 
student  is  a  member  of  the  student 
society,  able  to  confront  their  executive  in 
o  meeting. 

But  Innis  students  misused  their  rights 
by,  first  voting  to  h  o  I  d  the  referendum 
before  hearing  anyone  from  the  Anti-Draft 
program  speak,  and  then  walking  put  when 
the  speakers  were  finally  introduced.  About 
half  the  crowd  walked  out. 

But  in  yesterday's  referendum,  Innis 
students  showed  they  hod  some  sense.  They 
didn't  agree  with  aid  to  draft-dodgers,  and 
that's  too  bad,  but  not  all  that  important. 
Fifty  dollars  won't  make  much  difference  to 
the  TADP. 


The  Innis  students,  allowed  their  exec- 
utive to  take  stands  on  moral  and  social 
issues. 

The  student  society,  in  other  words, 
doesn't  have  to  confine  its  activities  to 
dances  and  social  functions  and  services  to 
the  students. 

This  may  be  the  first  time  that  a  student 
body  has  actually  given  the  OK  to  its 
student  council  to  do  that.  It  may  show  that 
one  part  of  this  university  is  becoming  a 
little  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  outside. 

It  may  also  be  that  some  students  have 
started  to  realize  their  obligation  to  think 
outside  their  own  little  desires  and  see  their 
obligations  to  the  world.  On  that  latter 
point  we  are  not  very  optimistic,  though. 

The  draft-dodger  issue  when  it  first  arose 
— in  the  UC  Lit,  in  SAC  and  even  the 
Engineering  Society  —  polarized  political 
opinion  on  this  campus.  Some  said,  it 
showed  the  strength  of  the  right  over  the 
left,  and  therefore,  the  basic  conservatism 
of  the  students  this  year. 

We  don't  think  it's  as  clear  os  all  that. 
We  think  the  issue  showed  the  students 


LETTERS 


don't  ignore  us 
on  Vietnam  war 

Sir: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  "Varsity" 
on  the  Vietnam  issues  is  ignoring 
any  and  all  opposition  to  the  views 
of  that  ignoble  newspaper  save  the 
Edmund  Burke  Society  who's  views, 
i.e.  the  far  right,  most  students  ig- 
nore or  oppose. 

If  as  poles  seem  to  show  85-90% 
of  all  students  oppose  aiding  draft 
dodgers  the  issues  cannot  be  all  as 
cut  and  dried  as  the  Varsity  would 
seem  to  suggest.  It  again  seems  to 
me_that  the  Varsity  should  make  it 
its  business  to  find  out  and  make 
public  the  consensus  view  even  if 
the  editors  of  said  newspaper  dis- 
agree with  the  views  of  the  major- 
ity of  students. 

If  as  I  hope  you  do  examine  the 
opinions  of  the  masses  of  students 
I  think  you  will  find  opinion  thus: 
Looking  back  on  history  we  see 
that  Britian  and  France  failed  to 
acfc  against  Nazi  Germany  when 
they  occupied  the  Rhineland  in  de- 
fiance of  Versailles  and  when  they 
provoked  the  Spanish  Civil?  War 
again  the  two  protectors?  of  the 
free?  world  failed  to  act. 

In  the  case  of  post-World  War 
U.S.A.  the  circumstances  are  the 
same  but  the  answers  are  different. 
When  Russia,  in  her  then  belliger- 
ent state  tried  to  occupy  West  Ber- 
lin in  1948,  and  Rhineland,  the 
TJ.S.A.  answered  with  the  Berlin 
Airlift.  Thus  rebuffed  Russia  has 
quieted  down  except  for  the  Cuba 
Missiles  incident  in  which  again  the 
U.S.  rebuffed  Russia  and  again 
Russia  retreated. 

Both  these  incidents  were  Rhine- 
land  incidents.  A  major  power 
tried  to  get  better  position  in  what 
can  theoretically  be  called  her  own 
territory.  On  both  these  occasions 
and  Berlin  being  geographically 
surrounded  by  Communist-occupied 
territory.  On  foth  these  occasions 
the  U.S.  did  not  procrastinate  and 
in  both  of  the  situations  Russia 
backed  down. 

China,  on  toe  other  hand,  has  at- 
tempted a  "Spain"  type  war.  This 
war  is  being  fought  in  an  unimpor- 
tant country,  Vietnam,  before  that 
Laos,  in  which  China  has  sent  ma- 
terial for  testing  as  Germany  and 
Italy  did,  and  specialists  to  get  bat- 
tlefield training.  Here  too  the  TJ.S. 
intent  on  fighting  in  Vietnam  today 
rather  than  in  California  stands  up. 
In  doing  this  she  is  throttling  new 
China  as  she  did  in  Korea,  and 
preventing  the  launching  of  another 
world  war  by  another  Hitler — Mao 
Tse  Tung. 
As  far  as  the  draft  dodgers  go,  I 


believe   that   the   average  student 
says  thus: 

If  they  want  to  come,  let  them 
stay  but  let  them  be  treated  as  any 
other  immigrant  with  no  special  fa- 
vours such  as  University  of  Toronto 
money.  Let's  neither  encourage  nor 
discourage  tihem.  Those  that  want 
really  to  come  will  take  the  time  to 
find  out  how,  those  that  don't  want 
to  come  let's  make  no  effort  to  con- 
vince them  to  come.  In  other  words 
let's  support  the  U.S.  morally  in 
the  war  and  over  the  draft  dodger 
issue  let's  be  neutral. 

The  student  at  large  wants  noth- 
ing to  do  with  aiding  the  draft 
dodger  but  neither  does  he  call  the 
draft  dodger  a  coward.  He  neither 
supports  the  old  S.UP.A.  program 
nor  the  "Edmund  Burke  Society" 
program.  The  average  student  is 
abhored  by  both  these  extremes  and 
radical  positions  and  speaking 
strictly  for  myself,  I  abhore  the 
fact  that  The  Varsity  up  to  now  has 
done  nothing  to  quiz  the  average 
student.  I  hope  this  letter  starts 
some  searching. 

Terry  Garman  (III  NEW ) 
(Ed.  note:  If  the  artificial  division 
of  Vietnam  means  that  there  are 
and  should  always  be  two  Viet- 
nams,  can't  you  also  argue  that  the 
NLP  control  of  most  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  won  them  that  country? 
And  surely  you  don't  believe  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  has  nothing  to  lose 
by  negotiating  with  the  Americans) 

go  to  China 
is  explained 

Sir: 

I  must  object  to  Miss  Brydson's 
article  "Innis  Votes  for  Referen- 
dum" as  she  has  misquoted  me  and 
used  statements  out  of  context  to 
create  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
my  stand  on  the  draft-resister  issue 
and  Innis'  connection  with  it. 

Tom  Faulkner,  speaking  at  the 
meeting,  made  an  analogy  compar- 
ing draft-resistors  to  United  Empire 
Loyalists.  He  said  that  the  Loyalists 
objected  to  the  war  with  Britain 
and  fled  to  Canada.  The  point  which 
I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  Can- 
ada at  that  time  was  an  ally  of 
Britain's  and  therefore  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  were  defecting  to 
a  country  which  supported  the 
enemy. 

If  the  action  of  draft  resisters 
was  (as  Mr.  Faulkner  implied)  truly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Loyalists 
they  would,  as  I  suggested,  emigrate 
to  Red  China  or  some  other  nation 
which  supports  North  Viet  Nam. 

I  stress  that  at  no  time  did  I  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Froomer  or  Mr.  Tate 
that  Bhey  or  any  other  draft  resister 
go  to  Red  China.  I  was  addressing 


my  remarks  to  Mr.  Faulkner  and 
only  pointing  out  his  faulty  anal- 
ogy. 

Ted  Montgomery  (II  Inn) 

afraid  to  risk 
a  referendum 

Sir; 

During  the  C.U.S.  debate  it  be- 
came obvious  that  SAC  was  not  pre- 
pared to  risk  a  referendum  lest  op- 
position from  the  general  student 
body  be  strong  enough  to  cause  our 
disaffiliation  from  C.U.S.  Likewise 
the  "Draft  Dodger  Motion"  was  de- 
feated because  several  members 
were  aware  of  it's  unpopularity 
among  their  constituents.  In  view 
of  the  scope  of  activities  which  coun- 
cil has  adopted,  I  feel  a  formal 
"grievance  procedure"  is  necessary, 
whereby  the  student  body  can  in- 
form their  S.A.C.  reps  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. This  could  take  the  form 
of  (for  example)  a  resolution  of 
censure  by  which  a  member 
would  be  required  to  reverse  his 
stand;  and  could  be  passed  by  (say) 
more  signatures  than  the  number 
of  votes  the  candidate  received  in 
the  last  election,  more  signatures 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
votes  cast  etc,  subject  to  the  con- 
straint that  if  the  candidate  could 
raise  a  similar  number  to  support 
him,  it  would  be  dropped  and  never 
again  attempted  on  that  issue.  If 
some  time  limit  for  filing  grievan- 
ces were  included,  the  working  of 
council  would  not  be  unduly  jeopar- 
dized since  such  action  would  only 
accompany  great  discontent  on  im- 
mediate major  issues. 

As  of  now  there  is  no  necessary 
link  between  students  and  their 
reps,  so  that  these  reps  are  under 
no  obligation  to  cultivate  the  sup- 
port of  their  constituancy  or  keep 
them  informed.  Although  this  exer- 
cise of  wide  v  descretionary  power 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers permits  greater  flexibility  on 
council,  still,  it  tends  to  create  the 
image  of  S . A .C.  as  an  unapproa- 
chable elite,  unconcerned  with  ma- 
jority opinion.  In  the  past  the  SJV. 
C.  have  been  in  the  ambiguous  po- 
sition of  advocating  student  invol- 
vement on  one  hand  while  denying 
it  effective  voice  on  the  other.  A 
formal  grievance  procedure  could, 
no  doubt,  curtail  some  S.A.C.  activi- 
ty, and  foment  a  little  chaos,  and 
much  politicking,  however,  if  it  forg- 
ed a  stronger  link  between  the  S.A. 
C.  and  the  student  body  and  in- 
creased student  awareness  and  sense 
of  participation,  it  would  be  worth 
it. 

Sincerely 

Rich  MacDowel  (HI  UC) 


liberalism  —  liberalism  used  in  the  worst 
possible  sense. 

A  liberal  has  moral  and  even  perceptive 
thoughts  about  issues,  maybe  even  un- 
clouded by  the  North  American  anti- 
communist  paranoia-  But  when  an  issue 
calls  for  him  to  actually  do  something,  he'll 
find  any  number  of  excuses  why  he 
shouldn't. 

Opinions  on  the  Vietnam  War  may  be 
changing  fast  as  doubt  about  the  United 
States'  policies  grows,  but  the  draft-dodger 
issue  ■hit  right  home  to  the  student,  Should 
he  actually  do  something  about  it?  Should 
he  challenge  the  U.S.  government  by  help- 
ing draft-resisters  when  they  get  here? 

The  majority  of  the  students  decided,  No. 
They  didn't  really  want  to  bring  the  wrath 
of  the  U.S.  upon  them,  probably  because 
Canadians  basically  love  the  U.S.  in  an 
emotional  attachment  that  -has  grown  up 
since  their  first  look  at  TV,  motion  pictures 
or  cny  other  communications  medium. 

They  refused  to  even  consider  that  the 
U.S.  may  not  really  be  like  that  at  alt, 
simply  because  they  live  within  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  too.  Many  of  them  have  hopes 
of  somedoy  emigrating  and  sharing  in  that 
dream. 

And  even  students  refuse  to  question 
their  most  deeply-held  beliefs  and  biases. 
That's  an  emotional  experience  that  would 
be  simply  too  shattering  for  them 

Therefore  the  liberals  may  start  out 
thinking  realistically,  but  when  it  comes 
time  for  them  to  do  something  themselves, 
well,  you  know,  we  really  ought  not  be  too 
hasty  about  this.  Draft-dodgers  break  laws 
and  we  shouldn't  have  them  here.  Anyway, 
it  is  better  to  have  citizens  in  this  country 
who  will  obey  and  have  respect  for  laws, 
than  people  who  don't  want  to  go  killing 
people  for  moral  reasons. 

That's  why  Innis  students  saw  no  ambi- 
guity in  their  voting  down  aid  to  draft 
dodgers  but  supporting  their  executive's 
right  to  take  moral  stands. 

Gaining  this  right  could  be  a  significant 
victory  for  the  Innis  executive:  Ken 
Stone  and  Bob  Bossin  were  delighted. 

It  took  courage  for  Stone  and  Bossin  to 
put  their  own  positions  on  the  line  in  this 
referendum,  when  they  said  they  would 
have  to  resign  if  their  methods  were  de- 
feated. 

Tom  Faulkner  made  a  brilliant  speech  at 
the  Innis  meeting  Tuesday,  but  he  would 
never  have  put  his  job  on  the  line  like  that, 
He  seems  committed  to  his  ideals  too,  but 
how  far? 
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"What  the  Hell  is  the  matter?  On  a  weeknight,  for  Chrissakes . . .  "Just  south  of  Wellesley 

we  pass  two  queens  parading  gorgeously  in  white.   "QUEERS!"  he  explodes  

(see  Review  8-9) 
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ATTENTION 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

FREE  CHEST  X-RAYS 

A  mobile  X-roy  unit  will  be  on  the  Scarborough  Col- 
lege campus  to-day  between  10:00  a.m.  and  12:00 
noon  and  between  1:00  p.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  Chest  X- 
roys  are  a  health  requirement  for  all  first  and  final 
year  students.  Members  of  the  staff  and  student  vo- 
lunteers are  invited  to  participate  in  this  annual  sur- 
vey, conducted  by  the  University  Health  Service  in 
co-operation  with  the  Notional  Sanitarium  Associa- 
tion (Gage  Institute). 


LOOK  YOUR  STUNNINGEST! 


Glenayr 
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Stun  the  fashion  world  in  this 
machine-washable  full- 
fashioned  English  Botany 
pullover.  It'seasy-to-care-for. 
comfortable,  and  a  fashion 
favourite  with  its  ribbed  front 
and  plain-knit  back  and 
sleeves,  split  collar  with  zipper 
closing,  and  Continental  band 
and  cuffs.  In  bright  new 
shades. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
these  superbly  tailored  pure 
wool  worsted  slims,  woven 
from  superfine  English 
Botany.  They  are  dry-clean- 
able,  and  dyed-to-perfectly- 
match  all  bright  new  Kitwn 
sweater  colours. 


PURE  VIRGIN  WOOL 


Without  this  label    £  jtSa^fe    it  a  m>l  a  genuine  KITTEN. 


The  people  you  see  on  the  streets  At  twelve  the  miniskirts  have 

of  downtown  Montreal  don't  look  tunchbreak.  Place   Ville  Marie 

....  .  .  ,  starts  oozing  greens,  blues,  vio- 

too  different  from  what  you  ve  lenf  ye/,ow?/  dim  tanned  /egS/ 

gotten  used  to  in  Toronto  . . .  cool  taut  skin . . . 


GALLO'S  MONTREAL 

Photos  and  text  by  Tom  Gallo 


Montreal  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  city 
very  different  from  any 
other  place  in  Canada. 

Nevertheless  one  has 
to  keep  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  North  American 
city  and  a  considerable 
part  of  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the 
armpit  areas  of,  say 
Akron,  Ohio  . . . 


Yet,  as  you  drive  in 
from  the  south  or  the 
west,  the  skyline  pro- 
mises something 
more.  You  simply 
have  to  look  around 
with  seeing  eyes  and 
separate  what  is 
Montreal  and  what 
is  Bigtown. 

Do  walk  along  cob- 
blestoned  Rue  St. 
Paul  in  the  afternoon 
or  climb  the  moun- 
tain at  dusk;  but  you 
won't  gain  much  by 
patrolling  St.  Law- 
rence Blvd,  unless 
you're  looking  for  a 
fight  or  some  Greek 
music. 

Stay  away  from 
Champ's  Sho-Bar  or 
the  belly-dancing  es- 
tablishments a  I  o  ng 
Dorchester.  They  are 
there  strictly  for  the 
purpose  of  getting 
even  for  American 
ownership  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

.  Go  instead  to  the 
Bistro  (Chez  LouLou) 
or  Chez  Clairette,  if 
your  French  is  good 
enough.  Or  even  if  it 
isn't.  They  are  both 
on  Mountain  Street. 


Despite  its  fame  as  a  swinging 
town,  Montreal  is  not  that  easy  to 
get  established  in. 

The  newcomer  has  an  absolute 
ball  tor  a  tew  days  until  his  money 
runs  out,  and  he  realizes  that  he 
could  have  spent  all  that  cash  at 
home  without  knowing  the  differ- 
ence. 


At  this  point  he  either  goes  home 
feeling  gypped,  or  he  perceives  that 
this  city  requires  a  new  approach: 
sharpening  the  senses  rather  than 
drowning  them  in  booze. 


Saucer  eyes  overflov/  Dominion 
Square;  secretaries,  little  girls  eat 
their  sandwiches. 

You  are  beginning  to  feel  Mont- 
real. 

And  Montreal  can  be  a  total  ex- 
perience if  you  care  to  let  it  grow 
on  you. 

Smell  the  perfume  of  passing 
women  on  St.  Catherine  St. 

It  may  be  the  first  time  in  your 
life  that  you  actually  look  at  a  city 
as  you  walk  its  streets. 
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Remodelling  &  Alterations 

—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10°  o  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cards 


BOOKS 


Paul  Martin  Speaks  for  Canada 


By  FRED  OLIVER 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Slott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


B00KFAIR 

5  0  YEARS 
AFTER  THE 
RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

A  DISPLAY  OF  NEW 
SOVIET  BOOKS  DIRECT 
FROM  THE  USSR 
PAVILION  AT  EXPO 

Park  Plaza  Reception  Room 
Friday  Nov.  3  (7  to  11  p.m.) 
Saturday  Nov.  4  (11  to  11  p.m.) 
(Presented  by  Bookworld) 


Paul  Martin  Speaks  for  Ca- 
nada: A  Selection  of  Speech- 
es on  Foreign  Policy,  McClel- 
land and  Stewart.  $2.75. 

Paul  Martin  is  sixty  four 
years  old.  Paul  Martin  despe- 
rately wants  to  become  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.  Apart 
from  these  two  salient  but 
virtually  self-evident  facts, 
this  book  of  Collected  Plati 
tudes  and  Banalities  has  ve 
ry  little  to  offer  anyone  ge- 
nuinely interested  in  Can- 
ada's foreign  policy.  To  be 
fair  to  Mr.  Martin  who  — 
what  ever  else  he  is  —  is  not 
a  foolish  or  an  organ- 
ically stupid  man,  few 
speeches  ever  come  out 
well  when  read.  They 
shouldn't:  something  is  de- 
finitely lost  when  Under- 
standing Media  is  read  aloud; 
the  text  is  simply  too  dense. 
Conversely,  speeches  look 
unbearably  thin  and  lacking 
in  real  insight  when  gone 
over  two  or  three  times  by 
the  careful,  or  rather  ped- 
antic, reader  like  myself.  Mr. 
Martin's  speeches  are  scar- 
cely an  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  is  obviously  impossible 


BRITISH  SCIENTISTS 


TALK  STRAIGHT  WITH 


Thinking  of  returning  to  the  U.K.  ?  You'll  get  good 
straight  talk  about  scientific  opportunities  from  the 
team  of  ICI  scientists  visiting  your  campus  shortly. 
They'll  tell  you  about  jobs  available  now,  where  they 
are,  how  much  they  pay,  what  the  housing  situation 
is.  If  you've  only  just  arrived,  you  can  still  talk  pros- 
pects with  them. 
ICI's  recruiting  team 
will  visit  your  campus  on  NOV.  1 3,  14 

Mr.  A.  Hendrick 
Contact  them  through  Placement  Service 

551  Spadlni  Avenu*. 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 
MUSIC  GUILD 

PRESENTS 

THE  SUNSHINE 
BLUES  BAND 

direct  from  Yorkville's  Strawberry  Patch 

HUGE  DANCE 
and  LIGHT  SHOW 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  STUDENT  CENTRE 
FRI.  NOV.  3      8:30-  12:00 

ADMISSION  1.00 


to  take  the  fifteen  speeches 
in  turn  and  diligently  point 
out  where  Mr.  Martin  is 
wrong  and  where  he  is  right. 
I  would  propose,  however, 
to  take  one  or  two  examples 
to  see  what  sort  of  general 
approach  Martin  takes,  to 
explore  the  subtleties  and 
rhythm  of  his  prose,  the  in- 
ner working  of  his  intellect. 
That  Mr.  Martin  did  not 
write  these  speeches  himself 
should  be  born  in  mind  when 
we  examine  these  subtleties. 
They  all  bear  the  mark  of 
his  personality  but  not  of 
his  imagination. 

I  would  take  Mr.  Martin's 
speech  on  Latin  America  as 
a  prime  example  of  his  ap- 
proach as  a  man  to  what  he 
calls  "foreign  policy  objec- 
tive". We  must,  he  says,  be 
more  aware  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  Latin  America:  our  in- 
vestment there — already  sign 
ificant  —  should  be  increas- 
ed: trade  too  should  be  con- 
tinued or  as  he  puts  it: 

"Furthermore,  because  of 
the  economic  potential  of 
Latin  America  I  think  that 
the  area  deserves  our  spe- 
cial attention  so  as  to  esta- 
blish a  basis  on  which  to 
build  in  the  future  ..."  (p. 
105)  (Translation:  We  should 
build  so  we  can  keep  on 
building). 

He  then  grinds  through  the 
routine  figures  about  our  aid 
and  the  number  of  missiona- 
ries (Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant. French  Canadian  and 
English  Canadian,  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  north 
and  the  south.  No  one  is 
left  out.  There  is  always 
room  in  Paul  Martin's  Inn). 
Then  through  the  list  of  or- 
ganizations of  which  we  are 
a'proud  and  active  member', 
the  Postal  Union,  observers 
on  the  UN  Commission  for 
Economic  Development  etc. 
etc.;  then  he  drops  a  few 
names  of  famous  Latin  Ame- 
rican statesmen  'known 
throughout  the  diplomatic 
world  for  statemanship  and 
forthright  idealism..."  Again, 
no  one  is  left  out;  no  oppor- 
tunity for  flattery  or  lip  ser- 
vice is  missed  ('Argentina 
and  Ecuador  participated  in 
the  Congo,  and  Argentina, 
Chile  and  Ecuador  in  the 
Lebanon  operation.  Colombia 
participated  in  the  UN  ac- 
tion in  Korea  ...')  Brazil, 
the  Commonwealth,  Mexico 
—  the  Olympic  Games  re- 
member —  and  on  and  on. 

One  can  almost  imagine 
'El  Salvador  yes  I  once  knew 
a  constituent  of  mine  from 
that  beautiful  pearl  in  that 
important  string  of  countries 
known  as  Central  America. 
His  wife  was  a  French  Ca- 
nadian Huguenot  whose  fa 
ther  was  Irish  and  whose 
brother  was  Polish  with 
strong  Italian  blood  in  him 
etc' 

But  one  does  not  have  to 
invent  Martinese;  one  of  his 
concluding  paragraphs  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  Art 
of  Waffling: 

"I  can  assure  you  that 
events  in  Latin  America  are 
now  being  given  due  weight 
in  the  conduct  of  Canadian 


foreign  affairs.  We  are  con- 
sidering here  today  the  fu- 
ture of  our  relations  with  a 
great  continent  of  nations. 
Changes  in  these  relations 
must,  of  course  be  made  with 
care  and  deliberation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  chang- 
es have  already  taken  place 
but  greater  changes  than  we 
have  yet  seen  will  and  must 
occur.  Canada's  economic 
and  political  ties  with  Latin 
America  are  developing  rapid 
ly.  Individual  Canadians  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of 
this  area  for  the  future  of 
our  own  country.  This  situa- 
tion presents  an  obvious 
challenge  to  Canada  ..."  (p. 
111-12) 

The  reader  goes  berserk 
trying  to  get  some  tangible 
meaning  out  of  this  whole 
paragraph.  Mr.  Martin  has 
repeated  the  same  sentiment 
in  every  sentence,  rephrasing 
it  slighly  every  time.  Listen- 
ing to,  or  reading  Paul  Mar- 
tin is  like  being  beaten  to 
death  with  a  warm,  wet,  soft 
sponge.  Nowhere  is  there 
candour,  nowhere  is  there 
real  incisiveness,  nowhere 
the  cutting  away  of  the  flab- 
by layer  of  introduction  and 
compliment,  flattery  and 
cant:  we  are  smothered  un- 
der a  mountain  of  whipped 
cream  thinking  and  whipped 
cream  language. 

Paul  Martin  is  perhaps 
the  most  Compleat  Politican 
living  in  Canada  today.  He  is 
not,  as  I  said  before,  a  fool, 
nor  is  he  unknowledgeable 
in  foreign  affairs;  he  is  not 
senile,  nor  is  he  unattentive 
to  the  demands  of  public 
opinion  —  he  is  far  too  much 
the  politician  for  that.  But 
he  is  also  too  much  the  po- 
tilician  to  be  able  to  say  any- 
thing that  is  really  sponta- 
neous or  candid.  He  is  not 
a  liar,  he  does  not  purposely 
tell  untruths:  he  has  simply 
become  unable  to  say  any- 
thing that  does  not  smack 
of  the  cliche  of  or  oozing 
praise. 

Some  of  the  really  critical 
issues  that  face  Canada  such 
as  Vietnam,  NATO,  under- 
development, are  being  at- 
tacked with  all  the  style  and 
grace  of  the  language  of 
ward  politics.  One  can  and 
does  castigate  the  Canadian 
government  for  its  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  that  the  US 
government  is,  in  fact,  more 
that  hesitant  to  negotiate  in 
Vietnam,  and  less  than  ho- 
nest in  its  recent  public  sta- 
tements. 

So  much  of  the  frustration 
that  the  general  public  feels 
stems  from  the  hideously 
veiled  language  now  so  com- 
mon in  diplomacy  of  which 
Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  the 
greatest  masters.  His  whole 
approach,  both  in  style  and 
substance,  is  somewhat  re- 
pulsive to  anyone  interested 
in  direct  dealings  among  na- 
tions. Lip  service  is  paid  to 
every  vested  interest;  the  un- 
necessary compliment  is  ut- 
tered whenever  a  Latin  Ame- 
rican dictator  comes  to  Ca- 
nada. The  crucial  issues  — 


what  do  we  so  when  and  if 
revolution  comes  in  Bolivia, 
Colombia  or  Venezuela?  Wiil 
it  be  Time  magazine  and  the 
Martinese  language  that 
mould  our  response? — are 
simply  not  considered.  He 
gets  so  exhausted  repeating 
the  obvious  that  there  is  no 
energy  left  to  attack  the  real 
questions. 

In  one  speech,  on  Rhode- 
sia, Mr.  Martin  spends  two 
lengthy  paragraphs  saying 
why  Ian  Smith's  government 
is  illegal.  But  the  basis  of 
trenchant  discussion  on  Rho- 
desia is  not  whether  Ian 
Smith's  government  is  ille- 
gal. If  we  chant  "Ian  Smith 
is  nasty'  five  thousand  times 
he  won't  disappear.  Are  we 
going  to  pressure  South 
Africa?  Are  we  going  to  pres- 
sure Portugal?  Will  we  ever 
use  force?  These  are  the  que- 
stions. They  are  scarely  even 
considered. 

Diplomacy  is  not  necessa- 
rily an  ignoble  task:  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  vital  one;  it  is  bey- 
ond doubt  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  any  search  for  a  world 
order  or  at  least  a  world  pay- 
ing more  than  lip  service  to 
the  rule  of  law.  But  if  diplo- 
macy is  a  vital  task,  it  had 
better  speak  the  language  of 
vitality.  There  will  have  to 
be  some  incisiveness  in  what 
it  says;  some  radically  re- 
orientated concepts  of  what 
the  conflicts  in  Vietnam, 
Rhodesia  and  underdevelop- 
ment really  signify  and  what 
trends  they  reflect. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that 
Mr.  Martin  was  a  politician 
and  that  Mr.  Martin  was  64 
years  old:  but  whatever  the 
causes  of  his  inability  to  real- 
ize the  crisis,  his  own  ans- 
wers to  the  challenges  of  re- 
volution and  conflict  are  ho- 
pelessly out  of  date.  He  is  a 
good  period  piece,  like  an 
eighteenth  snuff  box  or  Old 
Ontario  furniture,  speaking 
the  mumbo  jumbo  oft  em- 
ployed by  Allan  Lamport  and 
indeed  a  whole  bevy  of  poli- 
ticians of  his  —  or  indeed 
any  —  era;  but  infortunately 
he  is  in  power.  What  Mr. 
Martin  writes  and  how  he 
writes  become  the  policy  of 
a  government.  His  marsh- 
mallow  prose  would  be  even 
more  comic  than  it  is  were 
he  not  Secretary  of  Stale  of 
External  Affairs. 

This  is  not  comedy,  this  is 
Gilbert  and  Suilivan  on  a 
Wagnerian  scale  played  to 
the  tunes  of  Real  Life.  This 
book  is  the  manifesto  of  a 
man  yearning  to  succeed  Les- 
ter Pearson;  more,  it  is  the 
defence  of  a  government 
heavily  criticized  by  the  aca- 
demic community.  If  this  is 
the  government's  answer 
they  had  better  not  even 
bother  trying  to  communi- 
cate; if  this  is  Mr.  Martin's 
answer  or  plea,  and  if  he 
speaks  for  his  generation, 
there  no  really  is  little  hope 
for  those  over  thirty.  We 
aren't  even  talking  the  same 
language. 
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Crowd:  Novel  as  Film 

By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

:^!nerte  apart  fr-  wrc^t's6,^ 

Reading  a  novel,  of  a  certain  kind,  is  like  hearino 
some  one  talk  about  people  he  knows.  His  manner  en 
dows  with  interest  even  the  most  seemingly  insTgnmcant 
among  them  and  if  he  seems  to  exaggerated"  cfn  attri 
bote  ,t  to  h,s  enthusiasm,  his  sympathy,  and  his  love 

But  when  his  book  is  filmed,  it  is  as  if  he  took  us  and 
m  roduced I  us  to  those  people  and  then  stepped  back  and 
let  us  fend  for  ourselves.  The  characters  stand 1  before  ul 
""tempered  b, •his  affection.  When  we  actually  sle  them 
the  incredibility  tolerated  in  hearsay  no  longer  seem 
excusable  We  are  used  to  doubting  verbal  evidfnce  S 
not  vjsual  and  so,  deception  on  the  screen  is  somehow 
more  pretentious  than  in  print. 

h,  ^|hKrm°re,.when  we  are  '"'educed  to  some  one, 
he  must  be  worth  meeting  and  his  actions  worth  watch- 
ing. Many  writers  who  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  would 
have  very  little  to  show. 

In  adapting  a  novel  for  film,  then,  plot  is  what  is 
least  changed;  m  fact  plot  is  sometimes  all  that  is  want- 
ed One  hears  of  movie-makers  ignoring  the  book  altogether 
and  working  from  story  abstracts.  Modest  tales  are  inflat- 
ed to  make  thera  more  cinematic  or  are  simply  ignored. 

The  director's  art  in  this  situation  is  truly  to  conceal 
art  both  the  novelist's  and  his  own.  By  tight  editing  and 
technical  competence  he  keeps  the  story  moving  but  his 
presence  is  not  generally  felt  bv  his  audience.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  filmed  novels  but  of  movies  in  general. 

Yet  the  last  few  years  have  seen  important  changes. 
Perhaps  owing  to  the  decentralization  taking  place  in  the 
American  film  industry  and  the  increased  interest  in  Euro- 
pean films  over  which  the  metteur  en  scene  has  always 
exercized  a  greater  amount  of  control,  the  public  as  well 
as  the  film  buffs  are  coming  to  recognize  the  director  as 
the  author  of  his  film.  At  the  same  time,  through  techni- 
ques such  as  rapid  cuts  and  muted  colour  directors  are 
leaving  a  more  easily  recognizable  mark  on  their  work. 
This  affirmation  of  authorship  is  of  particular  relevance 
to  the  novel. 

Without  it  I  do  not  think  a  film  version  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  would  have  been 
feasible.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  shown 
by  John  Schlesinger's  picture  (which  opened  last  night  at 
the  Glendale).  Sergeant  Troy's  (Terence  Stamp)  demons- 
tration of  swordsmanship,  for  Bathsheba  (Julie  Christie) 
is  splendid  to  see:  the  play  of  silver  across  Troy's  scarlet 
tunic  against  the  lush  green  of  the  Dorset  coast.  Other 
events  such  as  the  circus  at  Cornhill  are  amplified  for 
maximum  visual  effect. 

Nevertheless  it  is  with  the  "every-day  sort  of  men," 
typified  by  Gabriel  Oak  (Alan  Bates),  that  this  and  all 
Hardy's  works  are  ultimately  concerned.  If  they  are  con- 
sidered worthy  of  portrayal  at  all,  these  people  will  as  lik- 
ely be  taken  from  life  as  from  a  novel,  and  will  be  treated 
realistically  in  small-screen  black  and  white.  How  incon- 
gruous then  may  it  seem  for  Schlesinger  to  have  taken 


Julie  Christie  in  For  from  the  Madding  Crowd 


such  men,  blown  them  up  to  epic  proportions,  and  have 
them  retain  their  benuineness  After  all,  it  is  spectacular 
roadshow  productions  such  as  this  which  are  most  often 
accused  of  being  unrealistic. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  here  between  realism 
and  what  I  can  only  describe  as  sincerity.  By  contrast  to 
overblown  illusion,  the  latter  means  restraint.  In  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd  it  means  fidelity  to  the  Dorset  coun- 
tryside where  it  was  shot,  with  its  beauty  and  its  mud; 
it  means  not  making  everything  look  brand  new;  it  means 
not  glorifying  Oak  or  changing  his  idiom  of  speech.  As 
opposed  to  realism  it  means  not  overlooking  what  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  novel  as  "the  buzz  of  implication" 
which  is  absent  from  the  brute  fact;  but  most  of  all  it 
means  conveying  the  warmth  Hardy  felt  towards  his  cha- 
racters. 

In  a  sense  Schlesinger's  wide-angle  lens  matches  the 
novelist's  own  epic  vision.  He  sympathizes  with  their  pro- 
blems, particularly  their  inability  to  cope  with  progress, 
yet  at  times  he  lays  them  open  to  ridicule  in  a  completely 
un-Hardian  way.  We  might  object  that  Schlesinger  relies 
rather  heavily  on  local  colour  and  that  some  of  the  cha- 
racters, William  Boldwood  (Peter  Finch)  in  particular,  are 
not  given  the  full  understanding  they  merited  in  Hardy's 
eyes. 

Notwithstanding  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  does 
manifest  a  controlling  attitude,  in  addition  to  plot  and 
pictures,  which  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  any  worth- 
while novel.  The  gap  left  by  the  novelist  is  at  last  being 
filled  by  the  director. 


Land  H 

By  ELIZABETH  MARTIN 


Tte  Crest  Theatre  is  now  showing  a 
well-constructed  montage  of  Laurel  and  Har- 
dy films,  created  by  Robert  Youngson.  Com- 
plete with  commentary  and  added  music. 
The  film  provides  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  both  the  careers  of  Laurel  and  Hardy 
and  of  the  development  of  the  silent  film. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Laurel  and 
Hardy  appeared  together  on  the  screen, 
but  did  not  act  as  a  team.  In  such  early 
films  as  The  Flying  Elephants,  Stan  Laurel 
appears  as  a  brash,  aggressive  character 
rather  than  the  meek  counterpart  to  Hardy. 

Youngson,  joining  together  sequences 
from  early  films  shows  all  the  ingredients 
making  for  comic  effects.  Generally  the 
shooting  was  done  out  of  doors  on  location, 
thus  providing  for  the  wide  variety  of  fan- 
tastic stunts  that  guaranteed  laughs.  The 
fact  that  sound  was  lacking  allowed  for 
the  development  of  the  visual  gag.  Per- 
haps1 the  most  commonly  used  one  was  the 


repetition  of  a  particular  stunt  so  that  the 
viewer  came  to  predict  the  action  untii 
he  was  fooled  by  a  new  twist.  The  ability 
of  an  actor  to  develop  a  situation  from  its 
simplest  elements  was  invaluable.  Young- 
son includes  a  long  segment  from  Do  Your 
Stuff,  co-starring  Charlie  Chase,  which 
contains  all  the  best  elements  of  slapstick 
comedy. 

The  gradual  change  from  fast  slapstick 
to  slower  moving,  more  sophisticated  co- 
medy is  well  illustrated  by  the  film.  Habeus 
Corpus  and  That's  My  Wife  mark  the  final 
stages  of  the  Laurel  and  Hardy  team  before 
the  advent  of  the  talkies.  Their  feature 
length  sound  film  Great  Guns  is  shown  oa 
the  same  program  as  Youngson's  arrange- 
ment of  their  earlier  work. 
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THEATRE 


A  Social  Comedy 


This  play,  with  the  title  in 
dialogue,  is  a  sheep  in 
sheep's  clothing  pretending 
to  be  a  wolf. 

After  leaving  the  Royal 
Alex,  my  cabby  turned  to  me, 
grilled  me  with  questions, 
and  concluded,  "Shakespeare 
did  not  write  his  own  plays, 
you  know,  eh,  he  had  a  driver 
who  wrote  them  for  him.  A 
driver." 

— You  mean  a  cabby? 

— No,  they  didn't  have  cab- 
bies then. 

In  his  own  vigorous  way, 
my  driver  was  writing  Pi- 
randello's play  for  him.  And 
when  I  asked  him  What  he 
believed  in,  how  many  days 
there  were  in  the  week,  he 
replied  calmly,  "None!  They 
are  only  for  your  conven- 
ience." 

In  Right  Vou  Are,  Pi- 
randello makes  the  assump- 
tion that  we  all  play  the  role 
that  others  think  we  do,  and 
that  they  are  quite  right  in 
their  opinions.  So  experience 
is  infinitely  ambiguous  and 
elusive.  Whatever  we  think, 
we  are  correct.  Prejudice,  do- 
cumentation, sympathy,  even 
witnessing  an  event  will  not 
reveal  its  truth. 

He  clothes  his  argument  in 
a  social  comedy  of  lively  dia- 
logue, mistaken  identities, 
and  repetitions  of  highly 
equivocal  scenes.  A  whole 
community,  from  its  gossips 
to  its  governor,  becomes  ob- 
sessed with  discovering  the 
truth  about  a  new  family  in 
town. 

Under  great  pressure,  the 
old  mother-in-law  appears  to 
explain  away  primary  ru- 
mours. In  her  account,  si- 
gnor  Ponza  is  madly  in  love 
with,  Lena,  his  wife  and  her 
daughter;  so  much  so  that 
he  cannot  stand  the  two  wo 
men  meeting.  Then  Ponza 
appears  and  counters  her 
story  with  a  sympathetic  tale 
of  her  madness.  He  says  that 
he  is  married  to  a  second 
wife   Giulia,  and  that  the 


By  DAVID  RAPE 

mother  will  not  admit  the 
death  of  Lena.  When  the  mo- 
ther, Signora  Frola,  appears 
again,  she  explains  that  real- 
ly the  daughter  had  to  be 
taken  to  a  sanatorium  to  re- 
cover from  Ponza's  excessive 
love;  but  that  Ponza  thereaf- 
ter refused  to  believe  she 
was  alive".  And  so  on. 

The  point  is  that  with  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  rea- 
son can  turn  any  situation 
which  way  it  will,  and  that 
the  illusions  we  live  by  are 
more  valid  than  any  notion 
of  palpable  truth. 

Taking  place  in  1916,  when 
values  of  honour,  glory,  gain 
and  loss  really  had  ceased  to 
contain  definite  meanings, 
the  argument  is  an  interest- 
ing document.  But  <r.  none- 
theless is  an  essentially  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  tissue  of 
philosophy. 

Whether  you  left  after  the 
first,  second  or  third  act,  you 
got  Pirandello's  point.  The 
rest  was  a  brilliant  display 
in  acting  discipline  and  con- 
trolled direction.  As  you 
would  expect  from  the 
APA  the  style  is  superb. 
Each  act  is  like  a  dance  with 
its  fast  movements  and  slow, 
in  perfect  balance.  As  direct- 
ed, it  unfolds  in  a  visually 
crisp  tableau,  arranged  with 
delicate  and  natural  move- 
ment, wonderfully  suited  to 
the  sense. 

The  cast  of  the  APA  have 
a  unique  naturalness  about 
their  acting.  They  seem  to  be 
both  perfectly  recognizable, 
and  perfectly  Italian,  with  no 
embarrassing  accents.  Some- 
how they  have  picked  up  the 
rhythms  natural  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  play. 

Donald  Moffat  as  Laudisi 
is  cool  and  amazingly  clear 
in  his  exposition,  and  an  ap- 
propriate centre  for  the  de- 
bate of  the  play.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  see  how  his  in- 
furiating tolerance  and 
broadmindedness  made  him 


as  biased  as  any  other  par- 
tisan. 

Helen  Hayes,  of  course, 
was  a  compelling  and  appro- 
priately melodramatic  pre- 
sence as  Signora  Frola;  and 
I  suppose  we  must  get  used 
to  it:  they  will  clap. 

One  of  my  own  favorites  in 
the  company  is  Miss  Chris- 
tine Pickles,  who,  as  always, 
had  a  delighfully  comic  joy 
behind  her  cameo  role. 

The  play  itself,  however, 
made  me  want  to  draw  com- 
parisons with  Fellini,  and  the 
nature  of  Italian  drama.  In 
the  work  of  both  men,  we 
find  a  stage  cluttered  with 
objects  and  tangible  symbols 
of  what  the  artist  is  getting 
at.  And  with  both,  what  is 
lacking  is  a  vitality  in  cha- 
racter. We  find  argument,  or 
as  Arnold  put  it,  "the  dia- 
logue of  the  mind  with  it- 
self," and  no  significant  ac- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  purpose 
of  the  play  is  to  involve  the 
audience  until  it  is  totally 
perplexed  about  the  nature 
of  reality.  Who  is  mad?  and 
who  is  the  daughter-wife? 
Yet  we  are  expected  to  ac- 
cept a  host  of  caricatures 
and  their  superficial  craze 
for  reputation.  We  anticipate 
their  reactions.  Of  course 
Laudisi  will  conclude  the 
play  by  pointing  to  all  the 
confusion  and  calling  it 
Truth. 

The  set,  by  lames  Tilton, 
was  of  a  plush  deep  velvety 
nature,  with  gold  trim  and 
green  velvet  uphobtery 
standing  out  slightly  against 
the  black  walls.  This  is  a  per- 
fect touch,  harmonious  with 
the  dark  nature  of  the  play. 
After  all,  the  important  cha- 
racters, Ponza,  Signora  Frola, 
and  the  wife-daughter  are  all 
in  mourning  blacks.  There  is 
no  emergence  from  the  dark- 
ness. I  find  the  play  a  frus- 
trating example  of  intellec- 
tual agnosticism. 


'  '  These  are  the  garbage  cans  of  yesteryear  . 


U.  C.'s  Magic  Theatre 

By  DAVID  PAPE 

Pray  tell  where  is  the  Playres'  Guild 
To  brother  John  I  said 
What  truth  is  there  in  what  I  hear 
The  Playres'  Giuld  is  dead. 

Which  and  where  and  why  and  what? 

Three  years  ago  the  Players'  Guild  of  University  College 
was  the  most  active  dramatic  group  on  campus.  It  produced 
from  Dostoevsky  to  Othello  to  Beckett;  Saroyan,  Shaw, 
Congreve,  N.F.  Simpson.  Original  plays  were  first  tried  out 
there:  as  would  shame  the  drama  centre  or  the  one-act  play 
contest;  and  actors,  directors,  producers,  crew — many  too 
timid  or  inexperienced  for  Hart  House — started  with  the 
U  C.  Players'  Guild. 

Its  theatre  was  in  the  upstairs  of  the  Women's  Union: 
a  barrel  valuted  green  hall,  with  a  six-dimmer  board  that 
squeaked  like  crazy  whenever  you  brought  up  the  lights, 
a  cramped  dressing  room  and  a  smell  all  its  own. 

Here,  every  lunch  hour,  the  Guild  performed  its  one-act 
plays.  With  popularity  and  success,  it  also  produced  longer 
shows,  such  as  this  season's  recent  production  of  Waiting 
for  Godot. 

But  two  years  ago,  the  fire  marshal  found  out  that 
fuses  were  blowing  all  through  the  building,  and  the  theatre, 
alas!  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  It  has  been  closed  since.  The 
ashcans  from  Endgame  still  sit  on  the  stage.  The  place  still 
smells  the  same,  sturdy  and  usable;  but  it  lacks  a  fire  exit. 

There  was  much  concern  last  year.  Operating  in  West 
Hall,  the  Guild  ran  six  noon  hour  shows  that  attracted  audi- 
ences from  across  campus  as  well  as  outside  the  university. 
They  performed  O'Casey  and  Peter  Weiss  and  Catch-22  and 
W.B.  Yeats.  The  Principal  wanted  to  reopen  the  theatre,  and 
so  did  a  committee  of  vitally  interested  students  who  need- 
ed it. 

But  without  a  theatre,  what  do  you  do?  When  Ken 
Copland  (Architecture)  went  to  consult  Wally  Russel  about 
designing  a  new  theatre  he  said  two  words,  "Gut  it  " 

Gut  it  and  rebuild  from  scratch.  The  amazing  thing  is 
that  his  words  were  taken  seriously  enough  by  the  admi- 
nistration that  the  $40,000  needed  just  to  re-open  the  build- 
ing was  made  available. 

The  committee,  under  Professor  Leyerle's  guidance 
(Centre  for  Medieval  Studies)  was  refining  its  plans  for 
designing  the  place. 

Last  Tuesday  Ken  Copland  presented  these  plans  as 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  university  planning  depart- 
ment. To  be  completed  by  next  fall,  the  new  theatre  will 
be  the  most  flexible,  imaginative,  experimental  and  exciting 
little  theatre  in  Toronto. 

With  moveable  tiers  of  seats,  the  theatre  will  have  in- 
numerable configurations  of  playing  areas,  suitable  to  all 
styles  of  presentation.  Actors  will  be  able  to  emerge  from 
nowhere  and  everywhere.  The  stage  one  week  will  be  the 
seating  area  the  next.  Stages  will  be  round,  square,  dia- 
mond shaped,  diagonal,  patterned  elongations  and  thrusts 
The  theatre  will  be  flexible  enough  to  stage  anything  from 
a  passion  to  a  beauty  contest,  from  theatre  in  the  round  to 
proscenium  arch. 

If  you  like  the  Coach  House  or  the  Central  Library  or 
the  Colonnade,  you  ain't  seen  nothin  yet. 

Strangely  enough,  these  possibilities  would  never  have 
arisen  were  it  not  for  the  delays  of  the  fire  regulations.  Had 
the  fire-marshal  not  kept  the  theatre  shut,  the  need  for 
redesigning  never  would  have  been  urgent,  and  the  money 
for  re-opening^the  theatre  never  been  available. 

For  the  meantime,  the  theatre  must  remain  shut.  Be- 
neath it,  the  women  of  University  College  have  their  hot 
lunches.  Contracts  have  been  given  out  to  caterers,  and 
the  building  will  continue  in  its  function  until  May.  At  pre- 
sent, the  construction  company  is  busying  itself  with  ripp- 
ing out  the  insides  of  the  theatre,  and  separating  it  from 
the  Women's  Union. 

Now  the  theatre  is  closed  another  year.  There's  nothing 
to  be  done  for  it.  As  for  the  Guild,  it  could  use  West  Hall 
again — or  amphitheatres  such  as  Room  106  or  122.  The  main 
problem  is  direction  within  the  Guild- 

The  Guild  attracts  people  to  it  from  all  over  campus, 
but  without  organization  and  incentive  nothing  will  happen. 
Once  the  ball  is  rolling,  all  those  students  yearning  to  be  on 
stage  or  to  direct,  will  have  a  body  in  which  to  seek  their 
home.  With  a  minimum  of  surveillance,  the  Guild  runs  on 
its  own  enthusiasm. 

Let  one  show  be  produced,  and  the  Guild  will  live 
again.  If  nothing  takes  place,  then  U.C.  will  find  itself  with 
a  brilliant  new  theatre,  and  no  one  to  run  it. 
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Britain's  National  Theatre 


BY  ALAN  GORDON 


What  a  company!  Any  dramatic  group  that 
can  send  shivers  of  horror  up  your  spine 
one  night,  and  then  reduce  that  same  spine 
to  jelly  the  next  night  leaving  you  convulsed 
on  the  floor,  helpless  with  laughter,  has  got 
to  be  great.  The  National  Theatre  Company 
of  Great  Britain  is  such  a  company. 

The  company  didn't  do  this  singlehanded 
mind  you.  It  had  the  help  of  two  great  writ- 
ers, but  the  players  were  in  no  way  awed  by 
their  material,  and  managed  to  breathe  a 
life  into  the  text  that  has  been  unparalled. 
The  writers  are  Strindberg  and  Feydeau. 
Strindberg  is  the  sombre  Swede  whose  vis- 
ion of  life  and  living  is  so  compelling  in 
its  compassion  and  horrible  honesty  that 
modern  theatre  has  never  equalled  his 
thoroughness  or  beauty  of  expression.  Fey- 
deau is  the  French  farceur  who  sees  life  as 
being  necessarily  comic,  and  must  be  seen 
as  such  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  liveable- 
Earlier  this  week,  Sir  Laurence  Olivier, 
the  director  of  the  company,  and  one  of  the 
major  players  said  that  if  his  company  had 
a  style,  it  should  be  its  ability  to  produce 
each  play  in  the  style  which  the  piece  de- 
mands, and  not  bending  the  play  to  suit  the 
talents,  and  limitations  of  the  performers 
and  the  audience.  This  is  his  aim  (and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  theatrical  pro- 
ducer) and  he  has  fulfilled  it,  beautifully. 

The  Dance  of  Death,  a  play  which  is  beaut- 
iful in  construction  and  selection  of  detail, 
terrifying  in  its  moral  and  ethical  implica- 
tions, demands  a  great  deal  from  its  au- 
diences. We  must  be  willing  to  see  ourselves 
as  Strindberg  sees  us.  In  this  theatre  of 
paradox,  dancing  and  dying  fight  it  out  in 
the  title.  Hatred  and  love  are  carefully  bal- 
anced. Both  are  seen  as  destructive  forces 
involved  in  a  power  struggle  that  consumes 
the  participants  and  innocent  bystanders. 
This  is,  according  to  Strindberg,  the  nature 
of  our  situation.  The  paradox  of  man's  con- 
dition is  symbolized  in  the  nature  of  theatre 
itself,  in  which  the  unstructured  becomes 
structured  and  reality  must  become  illusion. 
Symbolism  is  an  integral  part  of  this  style 
of  theatre  where  action,  dialogue  and  scenic 
detail  all  form  a  complex  system  of  mean- 
ing and  interpretation. 

This  is  an  evening  in  which  symbolism 
threatens  to  run  amok  and  reduce  a  pro- 
blem of  enormous  weight  and  complexity 
to  little  more  than  an  intriguing  puzzle.  But 
Strindberg  and  the  National  Theatre  Comp- 
any are  more  than  aware  of  this  possibility 
and  nip  the  problem  in  the  bud.  Characters 
are,  given  the  context,  well  drawn-  Never  are 
the  relationships  less  than  plausible  and  a 
depth  of  perception  and  enormous  technical 
control  saves  the  production  from  boredom 
and,  the  other  extreme,  an  excessive,  scream- 
ing horror-house. 

Strindberg  has  created  people.  More  than 
classroom  examples  of  his  philosophy,  the 
Captain  and  his  wife  are  living,  despairing, 
conniving  and  suffering  human  beings,  cap- 
able of  great  passion.  The  captain,  Edgar 
and  his  wife,  Alice,  live  on  an  island.  They 
have  managed  to  alienate  their  servants, 
their  neighbours  and  after,  twenty  five  years, 
themselves.  This  marriage  is  based  on  one 
thing:  survival.  Alice  must  control,  and  Ed- 
gar must  survive  with  integrity.  An  honor- 
able peace  is  impossible,  so  the  couple  has 
embarked  on  an  honorable  battle.  There  is 
one  moment  when  the  captain  suffers  a 
stroke,  and  is  implored  to  lie  down  and  re- 
move his  boots,  he  refuses.  A  cousin,  absent 
from  the  family  for  several  years,  innocently 
asks,  "Why,  are  you  expecting  to  fight?"  Oh- 
boy.  is  he  expecting  to  fight!  Peace  in  that 
family  is  little  more  than  the  establishing 
a  balance  of  power,  and  that  balance  is,  to 
say  the  least,  precarious. 

All  becomes  fair  in  this  life  of  love  and 
war.  Responsibility  for  the  innocent  bystand- 
ers is  almost  irrelevant-  Clearly,  either  Edgar 
or  Alice  must  die.  Strindberg  choses  Edgar, 
and  uses  language  clearly  intended  to  evoke 
the  martyrdom  of  Christ-  AUce  says  thai 
with  his  "death,  she  feels  that  s.he  tpo,  ,hus 


died.  Does  Strindberg  intend  us  to  feel  that 
Edgar  has  died  for  all  the  family,  that  Edgar 
has  died  to  save  Alice  from  a  hell  of  constant 
frustration?  Or  is  Edgar  the  serpent-seducer 
that  Alice  claims  he  is? 

The  ambiguity  of  the  relationship's  mean- 
ing is  a  conscious  disclaimer  to  the  teleo- 
logical  "Life  has  an  obvious  Purpose"  the- 
ories that  were  all  too  prevalent  in  Strind- 
berg's  day,  not  to  mention  our  own. 

Edgar,  the  Villain-Christ  figure  is  bril- 
liantly brought  into  focus  by  Sir  Laurence. 
Never  are  we  aware  that  this  is  a  great  actor 
portraying  a  desperate  man.  We  are  forced 
to  concentrate  on  Edgar,  the  despairing.  Ed- 
gar is  a  match  for  his  wife,  no  more.  He 
will  never  control  her,  nor  will  she  control 
him.  Geraldine  McEwan's  egocentric  Alice 
is  a  triumph.  We  pity  her  and  despise  her. 
and  in  despising  her,  we  hate  ourselves. 
Kurt,  the  fluctuating  cousin  whose  princi- 
ples and  strong  ethical  precepts  are  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  struggle  in  which  he 
has  become  an  unwitting  participant,  is  a 
fine  portrayal  by  Robert  Lang  of  despairing 
optomism. 

The  stage  design  is  the  best  work  I've 
seen  by  Motley,  a  single  name  that  stands 
for  a  triumvirate  of  English  designers.  The 
colour  and  detail,  so  vital  to  Naturalism's 
selected  detail  are  fine,  in  every  way. 

A  Flea  in  Her  Ear  is  ostensibly  a  French 
farce  which  uses  as  its  springboard  to  action 
a  wife's  attempt  to  determine  her  husband's 
fidelity.  She  sends  him  an  anonymous  love 
letter,  arranging  a  rendez-vous.  The  entire 
household  somehow  manages  to  attend  this 
tryst,  and  confusion  results. 

That  is  apparently  the  argument  of  the 
play.  But  we  know  better.  What  the  play 
actually  is,  behind  all  that  deceptive  situa- 
tion development,  is  a  huge  joke  on  lan- 
guage. Puns,  both  monolingual  and  bilingual, 
run  rampant.  Ill-formed  words,  incomplete 
messages  and  misunderstood  communiques 
are  behind  every  situation.  The  despair  that 
most  dramatists  feel  about  man's  inability 
to  communicate  or  that  man's  whole  pro- 
blem can  be  traced  to  this  basic  tragic  flaw 
is  met  by  Feydau's  joyous  reply. 

"Isn't  it  marvellous?",  he  seems  to  say. 
"Man  is  human.  He  can't  communicate.  Look 
at  the  silly  things  that  happen  to  him". 

In  this  production,  farce  style  is  all.  Co- 
medy of  reversal  has  never  had  such  a  work- 
out. Walls  turn  inward,  doors  slam,  the 
frantic  pace  of  speech  and  action  are  an 
exhilarating  consequence  of  the  attitude  that 
action,  whether  purposeful  or  not  is  para- 
mount. To  act  is  to  live,  it  seems.  I  do.  there- 
fore I  am. 

When  action  becomes  so  vital  to  the  play's 
success,  the  director  becomes  an  unusually 
important  figure  in  the  production.  Jacques 
Charron  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  rises  to 
the  occasion  with  brilliant  success.  Staging 
and  rhythm  both  visual  and  vocal  are  hand- 
led with  a  beautifully  deft  touch- 
But  the  lion's  share  of  the  glory  must  go 
to  the  actors.  What  a  collection  of  deform- 
ities they  are.  It's  almost  impossible  to  se- 
lect a  favorite.  Edward  Hardwicke's  cleft 
palate  finds  a  hilarious  rival  in  Edward 
Petherbridge's  Cathtillian  lithp.  Robert 
Lang's  puppy-dog  porter,  Poche,  is  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  his  other  role  in  the  play, 
the  troubled  naif,  Victor  Emmanuel.  My  fa- 
vorite moment  in  the  show  is  Hardwicke's 
hairlip  soliloquy,  but  Geraldine  McEwarJs 
personal  vendetta  in  vowels  was  a  consistent 
delight. 

Everything  was  brilliant.  The  design  by 
Andre  Levasseur  made  all  of  the  action  as 
plausible  as  it  could  be.  The  huge  Art  Nou- 
veau  heart  masquerading  as  a  drawing  room 
is  one  of  the  happiest  things  I've  seen  on  the 
O'Keefe  stage. 

What  Acting!  What  writing!  What  a  comp- 
any! What  a  pleasure! 
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We  get  stuck  in  a  barely  moving  block  of  traffic  be- 
tween Bloor  and  Wellesley-  The  cab  driver  fumes,  "What  the 
hell  is  the  matter?  On  a  weeknight,  for  Chrissakes  .  • ."  Just 
south  of  Wellesley  we  pass  two  queens  parading  gorgeously 
in  white  satin.  "Queers!"  he  explodes. 

It  seems  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  don't  know.  Hal- 
lowe'en on  Yonge  Street  is  like  an  exotic  Santa  Claus 
Parade  for  adults.  The  crowds  line  several  blocks  three  and 
four  deep;  roars  of  mixed  approval  and  scorn  greet  the 
queens  as  they  arrive  by  taxi  at  the  St.  Charles  or  depart 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  for  LETROS  or  THE  PENTHOUSE  or 
the  FIVE-ELEVEN.  Their  glitter  effaces  the  real  girls  along 
the  street.  A  convertible  bearing  four  blond  and  bejewelled 
queens  cruises  in  stately  fashion  under  the  gaze  of  the  mob. 
"But  Malcolm,"  says  a  girl  to  a  puzzled  and  embarrassed 
boy,  "they're  proud  of  it  "  A  girl  in  advertising  watches  from 
atop  a  fire  hydrant:  "What  this  city  needs  is  a  real  Mardi 
Gras."  (But  what  identities  would  these  jeering  crowds 
assume?  Some  would  be  bunnies,  some  monsters  and  de- 
mons, some  angels;  and  some  undoubtedly  would  dress  as 
outrageous,  flamboyant  queens,  regal  in  sequins  and 
plumes.) 

The  scene  outside  LETROS  is  the  same,  only  more  so. 
Maybe  twenty-five  hundred  people  jamming  King  Street; 
York  Mills  has  sent  a  large  contingent.  Camera  units  from 
CBLT  and  CFTO  ready  for  action.  John  and  Marilyn  Brooks 
of  the  Unicorn  arrive,  and  the  cameras  start  to  roll  and  the 
crowd  cheers  (how  could  they  know?).  Marilyn  tries  to  ob- 
ject and  then  says,  "I  think  I  need  a  drink."  Ricki-tik,  look- 
ing very  1957  in  a  gown  of  black  and  white  chiffon  flowers 
and  turban  hat,  disembarks  from  a  panel  truck.  ("That," 
says  Gigi  Mills,  "is  class.")  Cops  nervously  cordon  off  the 
entrance  to  the  bar  and  hustle  the  queens  inside.  This  evi- 
dently isn't  good  for  public  morals. 

Inside  there  is  pandemonium-  Nobody  can  move.  Boobs 
deflate,  bushels  of  paillettes  drop  to  the  floor,  painstakingly- 
applied  makeup  drips  with  perspiration.  Some  of  the  tables 
have  been  reserved  two  months  in  advance,  but  the  occu- 
pants still  had  to  be  there  at  six  o'clock  to  claim  them. 
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Uptown,  we  plunge  into  the  writhing  semi-darkness  of 
the  St.  Charles,  and  my  God!  the  straight  people  almost  out- 
number the  habitues  of  the  place.  A  bouncer  booms  out, 
"O.K.,  clear  the  aisles!  Let  the  waiters  through!"  but  to 
little  effect.  We  sit  at  an  already-crowded  table  and  watch 
the  queens  drifting  through  the  bar.  A  tall  skinny  transves- 
tite  in  Dorothy  Parker  drag:  slick  black  hair,  hard  red  lip- 
stick, twenty-ish  silver  gown.  A  number  of  Scheherezade 
drags  (salvaged  perhaps  from  cheap  Italian  spectaculars) 
with  smooth,  bare  midriffs  and  rhinestone  G-strings  over 
billowing  harem  pants.  Eventually  most  of  them  will  land 
up  at  the  FIVE-ELEVEN,  and  we  split. 

Hallowe'en  at  the  FIVE-ELEVEN.  An  extraordinary 
number  of  queens  in  full  drag,  chattering  in  strange  men's 
voices  or  standing  mutely  with  their  escorts.  Many  straight 
couples  slumming.  (It's  probably  the  best  discotheque  in 
town.)  The  normal  gay  boys,  and  a  few  young  girls  who 
hang  around  on  the  periphery  of  homosexual  crowds. 

The  amateur  show  is  called  for  11.30,  and  at  about  12.15 
Gigi  Mills  appears  on  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  low-ceil- 
inged,  split-level  room.  Gigi  is  Toronto's  most  elegant  drag- 
queen;  but  tonight  he  comes  on  as  a  man,  wearing  an 
Edwardian  suit  and  resembling  an  errant  choir-boy  with 
blond  hair  and  a  flashing  smile.  As  M.C.,  he  combines  the 
best  features  of  Jack  Paar,  Ed  Sullivan,  and  Betty  Kennedy. 
(The  amateur  show  is  for  those  who  do  not  regularly  ap- 
pear in  drag;  there  is  a  separate  contest  for  showgirls  at 
LETROS) 

Gigi  is  describing  tonight's  happenings  at  LETROS: 
"Roberta  looks  gorgeous,  Crystal  looks  lovely.  Melba's  there 
in  gold  .  .  .  and  then  there's  Louie  but  that's  another  story 
.  .  ."  The  monologue  is  interrupted  by  a  resounding  crash 
from  the  back  stairway.  Gigi  says,  "Crystal  just  arrived,  and 
there's  boxes  all  the  way  down  ...  If  it's  Roberta,  she'll  be 
flat!"  She  goes  backstage  to  check  on  the  progress  of  the 
contestants  An  apparition  in  multicoloured  veils  passes  be- 
hind the  gauze  curtains.  Gigi  returns:  "The  place  is  haunted 
.  .  .  dead  drag  queens  wandering  around.  Sza-Sza's  still  sew- 
ing." He  fills  in  time  by  talking  about  his  recent  trip  to 
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(C)  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Year 
Specialist  Program  Arrangements 

It  follows  from  the  above  provisions  for  en- 
try into  second  year  that  some  of  the  spe- 
cialist programs  could  not  be  quite  as  tight- 
ly structured  in  second  year  as  are  those 
present  Honour  Courses  that  have  a  nar- 
rowly prescribed  first  year.  There  would 
not  need  to  be  any  change  in  those  specialist 
programs  corresponding  to  those  Honour 
Courses  that  now  draw  from  Social  and 
Philosophical  Studies.  But  in  the  others 
some  change  would  clearly  be  required,  for 
they  would  be  taking  students  who  had  had 
only  the  Basic  course  in  the  prerequisite 
subject(s)  and  those  who  had  had  the 
Basic  and  Additional  courses.  Since  the  Ad- 
ditional courses  are  intended  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  Basic  in  content  rather  than 
in  level,  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  be 
made  available  in  second  year  to  those  who 
had  not  taken  them  in  first  year,  and  even, 
in  some  cases  (e.g.  where  the  content  was 
essential  to  the  degree),  that  they  should  be 
required  in  second  year  if  not  taken  in  first 
year. 

It  will  obviously  not  be  possible  to  ar 
range  things  so  that  all  students  in  any  one 
specialist  program  will  have  done  the  same 
number  of  courses  in  their  specialty  by  the 
end  of  second  year,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  ar- 
range that  they  will  all  have  done  roughh 
the  same  amount  by  the  end  of  third  or 
even  fourth  year.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
important  that  they  should  have  done  so.  To 
the  extent  the  courses  are  deprofessional- 
ized,  it  will  be  more  possible  and  more  dc- 
sirable  that,  beyond  the  core  of  work  which 
the  students  will  all  have  done  (which  might 
be  I  wo  courses  in  first  year,  two  or  three  in 
second,  and  three  in  third),  they  should  be 
able  to  develop  their  work  along  the  lines 
on  which  their  special  interest  develops. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  for  this  Corn 


horn  the  present  Honour  Courses  to  the 
proposed  Specialist  Programs  the  latter 
would,  initially  at  least,  in  most  cases  be 
built  on  the  former:  thus,  for  example,  the 
Modern  History  Program  would  replace  the 
Honour  Course  in  Modern  History,  and  so 
with  most  others.  But  in  view  of  the  greater 
flexibility  of  the  Programs  as  compared 
with  the  Honour  Courses,  it  is  clear  that  not 
all  of  the  particular  combinations  of  sub- 
jects that  now  are  organized  as  separate 
Honour  Courses,  or  as  separate  divisions  of 
an  Honour  Course,  will  need  to  be  re-estab- 
lished or  maintained  as  separate  Specialist 
Programs  or  divisions  thereof.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  departments,  program  di- 
rectors, and  committees  concerned  with  the 
structure  of  Specialist  Programs  should  con- 
.  sider,  and  keep  under  review,  the  possibilitv 
of  reducing  the  present  number  of  separate- 
ly organized  degree  programs. 

(D)  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Year 
Generalist  Programs 

(a)  Subject  Prerequisites 

Since  generalists  are  to  do  work  of  the 
same  standard  as  specialists,  and  are  not  to 
have  a  separate  set  of  first  year  courses  (as 
the  students  in  the  present  General  Arts  and 
General  Science  Courses  have),  the  require 
ments  for  generalists'  entry  into  specific 
second  year  courses  in  various  subjects  will 
have  to  be  similar  10  those  for  specialists. 
Thus  no  first  year  prerequisite  would  be  re- 
quired tor  second  year  work  in  any  of  the 
present  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 
subjects,  but  the  same  maximum  prerequi- 
site of  one  first  year  Basic  course  or  one 
Combined  or  Collateral  course  might  be  re- 
quired in  the  languages,  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences,  with  the  same  proviso  as 
was  made  above  for  entry  into  second  year 
specialist  programs,  namely,  that  Basic 
courses  be  not  required  in  more  than  two 
subjects. 


mittee  to  propose  specific  curricula  for  any 
of  the  specialist  programs.  These  must  be 
worked  out  within  and  between  the  teach- 
ing departments  concerned  with  each  o( 
them.  But  we  have  investigated  at  some 
length  the  possibility  of  working  out  a  suit- 
able scheme  in  one  of  the  scientific  special- 
isms where  the  difficulties  appeared  to  be 
greatest,  and  we  (and  those  we  have  con 
suited  about  it)  are  persuaded  that  the  dif- 
ficulties are  not  insuperable. 

We  make  two  recommendations  concern- 
ing each  specialist  program: 

(1)  that  students  not  normally  be  required 
to  carry  more  than  five  courses  a  year; 

(2)  that  there  be  in  each  specialist  pro- 
gram—in second,  third,  and  fourth  years- 
one  completely  free  option.  By  this  we  mean 
that  no  specialist  program  should  require 
(though  it  might  permit)  that  all  of  a  stu- 
dent's courses  be  in  the  subject  or  subjects 
of  his  specialism,  but  should  allow  each  stu- 
dent to  take  one  course,  amounting  to 
roughly  one-fifth  of  his  work,  in  an  outside 
subject.  This  would  not  entitle  the  student 
to  a  choice  of  any  course  in  an  outside  sub- 
ject of  his  choice,  since  there  will  obviously 
have  to  be  prerequisites  for  most  upper  yeai 
courses  in  any  subject.  But  the  student 
should  be  permitted,  in  exercising  his  option 
over  three  years,  to  take  one  or  two  courses 
from  a  lower  year  than  his  own. 

The  recommendation  of  one  completely 
free  option  is  intended  to  ensure  that  no 
specialist  student  can  be  required  to  spe 
ciulizc  completely.  The  proviso  that  those 
administering  any  specialist  program  may 
permit  the  student  to  specialize  completely 
—  and  we  assume  that  most  departments 
will  want  to  do  so-is  intended  to  ensure 
that  no  student  is  forced  to  take  a  subject 
outside  his  main  field  of  interest. 

We  have  assumed  that  in  the  transition 


The  proposed  changes  in 
course  and  admission  re- 
quirements outlined  in 
this  section  should  cause 
new  problems  for  the  va- 
rious registrars  and  Sim- 
coe  Hall  (left),  the  main 
administration  building 
where  Robin  Ross  (right) 
is  Vice-President  and  Re- 
gistrar. 


(b)  General  Program 

We  recommend  that  the  same  principle 
govern  students'  choices  in  the  second  and 
Tater  years  of  the  General  Program  as  we 
proposed  for  first  year  for  all  students:  each 
student  to  choose  five  courses  (but  not  nec 
essarily  five  subjects)  spread  over  at  least 
two  divisions,  and  no  more  than  two  courses 
in  any  subject  as  part  of  his  regular  pro- 
gram. 

We  recommend  also  that  as  a  general  rule 
students  continue  most  of  their  second  year 
subjects  into  third  year.  This  is  especially 
desirable  in  view  of  our  recommendation  ol 
an  examination-free  second  year.  Such  con- 
tinuity would  in  most  cases  be  imposed  any- 
way by  the  need  for  second  year  work  as  a 
prerequisite  of  third  year  work.  But  we 
would  hope  that  in  some  cases  a  sequence 
ol  different  subjects  in  the  same  division 
(such  as  the  present  General  Science  se- 
quence) would  be  possible,  and  also  that 
(as  in  the  present  General  Arts  Course)  a 
few  subjects  that  could  be  begun  in  third 
year  might  be  offered. 

A  General  Program  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples would  allow,  but  not  require,  the 
same  degree  of  specialization  that  now  goes 
under  the  name  of  "concentration"  in  the 
General  Arts  Course,  and  would  allow,  but 
not  require,  the  same  or  less  specialization 
than  is  now  required  in  the  General  Science 
Course.  Thus  as  far  as  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  subjects- is  concerned  the  proposed 
rule  would  allow  what  is  now  done  in  Gen- 
eral Arts  and  almost  all  that  is  now  done 
in  General  Science. 

In  view  of  these  possibilities,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  separate  General  Science  Program 
needs  to  be  established.  The  one  ground 
Course— that  it  provides  the  right  mixture 
lor  retaining  anything  like  the  prescription 
of  subjects  in  the  present  General  Science 


for  intending  high  school  teachers  of  science 
—does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  sufficient  to 
justify  a  separate  program.  Those  who  want 
something  like  that  mixture  can  still  have 
it  within  the  one  proposed  General  Program, 
and  they  could  be  advised  in  the  Calendar 
what  mixture  was  best  for  intending  high 
school  science  teaching.  We  would  be  more 
impressed-  with  the  need  for  a  General 
Science  Program  modelled  on  the  present 
General  Science  Course  if  the  latter  were 
recognized  as  a  sufficient  qualification  for 
a  Type  A  certificate  for  science  teaching,  but 
it  is  not.  In  any  case,  under  our  proposal 
the  quality  of  work  in  the  General  Program 
will  be  higher  than  that  in  either  of  the 
present  General  Courses,  which  opens  the 
possibility  that  those  who  did  the  appro- 
priate mixture  of  mainly  science  subjects 
would  receive  more  recognition  than  the 
present  General  Science  graduates. 

We  still  have  to  say  what  specific  courses 
the  generalists  are  to  take  in  their  second 
and  later  years.  We  said  above  that  we  ex- 
pected them  to  sit  in  some  of  the  same 
classes  as  the  specialists  in  those  years.  The 
problem  is  whether,  after  first  vear,  there 
would  be  many  courses  which  could  ap- 


propriately be  taken  by  generalists  and  spe- 
cialists together.  If  there  were  not,  and  if 
coinsequently  it  were  necessary  to  offer  sep- 
arate courses  for  the  generalists,  the  e 
would  be  some  danger  of  the  standards  slip- 
ping back  to  the  level  of  the  present  Gene.al 
Courses. 

The  problem  is  not  as  serious  as  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  anyone  think'ng  in 
terms  of  merging  the  present  General  and 
Honour  students  in  single  courses.  For  with 
the  same  first  year  requirements  and  stan 
dards  for  generalists  and  specialists,  gen- 
eralists entering  second  year  would  lie 
equally  as  capable  ol  taking  the  second  year 
courses.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  there- 
fore why  they  should  not  take  at  least  the 
core  courses  in  second  and  later  years  with 
the  specialists.  This  might  not  give  them 
enough  courses  in  the  case  of  every  possible 
mixture  of  subjects.  Where  it  would  not. 
the  other  possibilities  are  to  offer  them 
some  courses  on  the  model  of  the  Combined 
or  Collateral  courses  already  proposed  for 
various  purposes  in  first  year,  and/or  to  al- 
low them  to  take  one  or  two  courses  in  a 
lower  year  than  their  own.  and/or  to  offer 
a  few  courses  designed  especially  for  them. 
All  of  these  involve  the  danger  of  lower 
standards,  but  this  will  be  mitigated  by  the 
fact  that  the  generalists  enter  second  year 
with  the  same  standards  as  the  specialists. 

(E)  Transfers  to  and  from  Generalist 
Program  after  Second  Year 

We  have  considered  whether  any  of  the  flex- 
ibility we  have  recommended  at  the  level  of 
entry  into  second  year  could  be  carried  over 
to  entry  into  third  year,  and  if  so,  how 
much? 
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Our  recommendation  that  there  be  no 
tinal  examinations  in  second  year  and  that 
third  year  examinations  test  how  far  the 
student  has  matured  over  the  two  years  in 
his  chosen  subjects,  sets  up  a  presumption 
against  permitting  much  transfer  between 
subjects.  And  since  any  transfer  to  or  from 
a  generalist  program  would  involve  some 
change  in  subjects  there  is  also  a  presump- 
tion against  transfer  between  programs. 
Nevertheless  we  think  that  some  transfer 
should  be  possible  in  both  directions  be- 
tween specialist  and  generalist  programs. 

Transfer  from  a  specialist  to  a  general 
program  should  not  present  serious  diffi- 
culties provided  that  the  flexibility  we  have 
recommended  for  second  and  third  year  gen- 
eral programs  can  be  achieved.  And  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  transfer  would  not  have  the 
harmful  effect  which  transfer  to  the  old 
four  year  General  Course  had,  for  there~is 
no  intention  now  of  allowing  or  requiring 
the  transfer  of  those  who  did  not  get  the 
ful]  standing  that  is  required  for  staying  in 
the  specialist  program. 

Transfer  from  a  general  to  a  specialist 
program  would  have  to  be  more  limited.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  in  many  of  the  lan- 
guages and  natural  sciences,  but  in  some  of 
the  social  sciences  and  some  of  the  other 
humanities,  where  the  specialist  program 
does  not  or  need  not  become  intensive  until 
third  year,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to 
allow  some  transfer  into  a  specialist  pro- 
gram at  the  beginning  of  third  year. 

Provisions  about  transfer  into  particular 
specialist  programs  and  into  a  general  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  those 
in  charge  of  each  program.  In  some  cases 
they  might  prefer  not  to  set  out  rules  in 
advance  but  to  build  on  experience  of  indi- 
vidual cases  dealt  with  by  petition.  Although 
petitioning  is  less  convenient,  both  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  than  stated  rules,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  number  of  students 
wanting  to  transfer  would  be  substantially 
less  than  at  present  because  of  the  greater 
flexibility  we  have  proposed  both  for  the 
specialist  and  for  the  general  programs. 

(F)  Supplemental  Examinations  and 
Aegrotats 

We  have  deferred  until  this  chapter  a  con- 
sideration of  policy  on  supplemental  and 
aegrotats;  the  need  for  consideration  arises 
from  the  proposed  change  from  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  Honour  and  General 
Courses. 

At  present  supplemental  examinations  are 
available  in  General  Courses  but  not  in  Hon- 
our Courses.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
distinction  between  General  and  Honour 
Courses  a  decision  must  be  made  for  or 
against  supplementals  in  all  courses.  We 
think  that  it  would  be  unduly  rigid  to  allow 
no  supplemental  to  any  student,  and  un- 
duly loose  to  allow  any  student  any  number 
of  supplementals. 

We  propose  that  any  student,  in  any  or  all 
of  first,  third,  and  fourth  years,  be  entitled 
to  a  supplemental  examination  in  one  of  his 
papers  if  he  has  the  required  over-all  aver- 
age of  60  per  cent  (his  failed  subject  being 
included  in  the  average),  and  be  entitled  to 
supplemental  examinations  in  two  of  his  pa- 
pers if  he  has  an  over-all  average  of  65  per 
cent  (his  failed  subjects  being  included  in 
the  average). 

This  proposal  does  nothing  to  rescue  the 
student  whose  performance  is  poor  over-all, 
nor  will  it  induce  any  student  to  neglect  one 
or  two  subjects  all  year  with  the  intention 
of  getting  them  up  for  a  supplemental  exam- 
ination. But  it  does  give  a  second  chance  to 
the  good  student  who  has  fallen  down  on 
one  or  even  two  papers.  Such  a  student  is 
sometimes  now  rescued  by  the  examiners, 
who  know  that  he  does  not  deserve  a  pass- 
ing mark  in  one  subject  but  are  reluctant 
to  see  him  lose  a  whole  year  because  of  it. 
Our  proposal  removes  the  pressure  for  such 
a  recourse  and  requires  the  student  to  earn 
his  standing  properly.  For  this  reason  we  be- 
lieve that  our  proposal  will  not  involve  any 
slackening  of  standards  and  may  even  im- 
prove them. 

We  propose  also  that  a  consistent  policy 
on  aegrotat  standing  be  established.  At  pres- 
ent aegrotat  standing  is  granted  to  students 
unable  to  write  final  examinations  in  Hon- 
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our  Courses  but  rarely  to  students  in  Gen- 
eral Courses,  since  the  latter  can  write  the 
August  supplementals.  With  our  proposed 
provision  for  supplementals  for  any  student, 
it  would  appear  reasonable  to  grant  aegro- 
tats to  any  students  unable  to  write  the  reg- 
ular examinations,  with  perhaps  a  require- 
ment that  he  write  one  or  two  supplemental 
papers  instead  of  being  granted  aegrotat  in 
them. 

4.  The  Proposed  Change  in  Degrees:  "Ordi- 
nary" (Third  Year)  and  "Honour"  (Fourth 
Year) 

We  propose  that  both  generalists  and  spec- 
ialists be  able  either  to  take  an  Ordinary 
B.A.  or  B.Sc.  or  B.Comm.  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  to  take  an  Honours  B.A.  or  B.Sc. 
or  B  Comm.  at  the  end  of  fourth  year. 
The  fourth  year,  both  generalist  and  special- 
ist, should  be  open  only  to  those  with  first- 
or  second-class  standing  at  the  end  of  third 
year. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  that  the 
generalist  be  able  to  stay  on  for  a  fourth 
year  may  most  easily  be  put  negatively:  we 
see  no  reasoon  why  he  should  not.  Since  we 
believe  that  the  educational  value  of  a  gen- 
eral program  is  potentially  as  great  as  that 
of  a  specialist  program  we  see  no  reason  for 


limiting  the  former  to  three  years.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  fourth  general  year  would  make 
it  evident  that  the  University  valued  genera] 
studies  as  highly  as  specialized  studies. 
There  may  also  be  a  positive  advantage  in 
a  generalist  fourth,  year,  if  it  can  be  used  to 
replace  the  somewhat  anomalous  "make-up 
year"  that  graduates  of  the  present  General 
Course  are  taking  in  increasing  numbers. 

Our  recommendation  that  specialist  stu- 
dents should  be  able  to  take  an  Ordinary 
degree  at  the  end  of  three  years  is  based  lar- 
gely on  other  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
quality  of  fourth  year  work  would  be  im- 
proved by  screening  out  at  the  end  of  third 
year  those  who  were  not  likely  to  make  very 
good  use  of  a  fourth  year,  i.e.  those  who  did 
not  attain-second-class  or  first-class  standing 
in  their  third  year.  They  are  not  screened 
out  now  because  it  is  considered,  quite 
rightly,  unfair  to  send  them  away  after  three 
years  of  at  least  satisfactory  work,  without 
a  degree.  The  alternative  of  requiring  them 
to  transfer  to  the  fourth  year  of  a  general 
program  (which  was  the  arrangement  in  op. 
eration  for  some  years  during  the  existence 
of  the  old  four-year  General  Course,  and 
which  was  found  unsatisfactory)  cannot  be 
entertained,  because  it  would  treat  the  gen- 
eral program  as  a  dumping-ground  and  so 
would  deny  the  principle  of  the  equal  worth 
of  general  and  specialist  programs. 

In  the  second  place,  given  the  principle 
of  equal  worth,  the  specialist  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  a  degree  after  three  years  as  is  the 
generalist.  How  many  specialists  would 
choose  to  take  a  three-year  degree  would 
depend  on  several  factors,  among  which 
their  assessment  of  the  career  opportunities 
would  presumably  be  an  important  one.  It 


may  be  that  some  of  those  who  are  going  on 
to  graduate  work  would  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  take  a  three-year  degree.  But,  if  the 
Faculty  really  believes  in  the  value  of  spe- 
cialist work  as  a  liberal  education,  it  should 
not  restrict  that  work  to  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  invest  four  years  of  their  time  at 
university,  but  should  open  it  to  those  who 
for  various  reasons  are  prepared  to  invest 
only  three  years.  Since  the  unlamented  de- 
mise of  the  old  four-year  General  Course, 
which  did  at  least  provide  a  reasonable 
fourth  year  program  for  the  student  who 
had  had  enough  specialization  by  the  end 
of  three  years  in  an  Honour  Course,  we  have 
had  the  absurd  situation  that  such  a  student 
can  only  get  a  degree  by  transferring  to  the 
third  year  of  the  General  Course,  thus  re- 
peating at  a  lower  level  a  substantial  part 
of  the  work  he  had  already  done  in  the  third 
year  of  his  Honour  Course.  Our  proposal 
would  make  such  an  absurdity  unnecessary. 

We  are  aware  that  our  proposal  will  raise 
a  serious  problem  in  relation  to  the  provin- 
cial government's  formula  which  determines 
the  amount  of  its  annual  operating  grant  to 
each  university.  At  present  the  grant  per  stu- 
dent enrolled  is  substantially  greater  for  stu- 
dents in  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  "Hon- 
ours Arts"  (weighted  1V4)  and  "Honours 
Science"  (weighted  2)  than  for  students  in 


What  happens  when  you  fail  an  exam  or 
don't  write  one  for  some  reason?  In  this 
section  Macpherson  discusses  aegrotats  and 
supplemental  examinations,  and  proceeds 
to  a  discussion  of  the  degrees  students  will 
get  for  their  labors. 

"General  Arts"  and  "General  Science"  (both 
weighted  1).  If  this  weighting  and  nomen- 
clature were  retained  while  this  University 
dropped  its  present  nomenclature,  the  result 
would  be  financially  disastrous,  unless  at 
least  our  specialists  were  recognized,  for 
formula  purposes,  as  equivalent  to  "Hon- 
ours" students.  It  should  not  be  impossible 
to  get  this  recognition.  But  it  would  be  ano- 
malous to  leave  our  generalists  at  less  weight 
than  our  specialists,  if  we  really  mean  the 
quality  of  instruction  to  be  the  same  for 
both.  The  provincial  formula  assumes  that 
students  in  the  present  General  Courses  cost 
less  to  instruct.  If  this  University  is  serious 
in  intending  to  give  the  generalists  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  quality,  year  for  year,  as 
the  specialists,  it  can  scarcely  accept  a 
lower  weight  for  them  in  the  formula.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  any  university  should,  or 
would  want  to,  do  so.  Since  the  present 
weighting  was  established  mainly  in  view  of 
this  University's  differential  treatment  of  its 
General  and  Honour  students,  our  discard- 
ing of  the  differential  treatment  would  con- 
stitute a  strong  reason  for  urging  the  re- 
moval of  that  differential  weighting  in  the 
provincial  formula. 

We  see  some  justification  for  weighting 
the  upper  years  more  heavily  than  first  year, 
in  that  library  and  laboratory  costs  are  high- 
er in  the  upper  years;  but  we  see  no  justi- 
fication for  weighting  specialists  more  heavi- 
ly than  generalists.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  University  press  for  a  change 
in  the  provincial  formula:  all  first  year 
students  in  Arts  and  Science  to  remain  (as 
now)  weight  1,  all  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  students  in  Arts  and  Science  to  be 
weight  V/t  or  2. 


Ill:  The  Structure  of  Degree 
Programs 

3.  Proposed  Changes  (cont.) 

Having  set  out  the  kinds  of  first  year 
offerings  that  would  be  needed  or  welcom- 
ed, we  may  look  at  one  problem  whTch  hTs 
given  us  much  concern. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  narti- 
cutarly  in  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences,  ,t  would  be  difficult  if  not  imnos 
s.ble  to  offer  a  single  first  year  S 
course  which  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
needs  both  of  the  intending  specialists  in 
that  subject  who  were  extremely  good  at  " 

fake  H  aThthH%rthe,rS  Wh°  m''^  ° 
take  it    The  difficulty  of  providing  such  a 

course  is  foreseen  on  the  basic  of  the  exner 

lence  of  these  teaching  departments  under 

he  present  arrangement,  where  it  is  "aid 

that,    presumably    because   natural  diffe 

extreme"  TT^  "  ^  SUh*Cts  are 
extreme  than  in  most  other  subjects  the 

spread  between  the  level  of  work  which  can 
be  successfully  undertaken  by  the  best  stu 
dents  and  that  which  can  successfu ly  be 
undertaken  by  the  rest  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  legitimate 
cTrse     a"  °f  th£m  by  3  Sin^.  "".year 

that"jh^H  fr  are  n0t  entire'y  Persuaded 
hat  the  deference  in  natural  aptitude  in 
these  subjects  is  greater  than  in  others  we 
recognize  that  there  is  a  greater  problern  in 
these  subjects  than  in  most  others  The 
fact  that  the  failure  rate  in  first  year  is 
higher  in  these  subjects  than  in  most  others 
might  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  among 
those  who  attempt  the  honour  work  in  these 
subjects,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  take 
only  general  work,  there  is  so  great  a  spread 
of  aptitude  that  the  standards  set  to  accom- 
modate the  more  able  cannot  be  reached 
by  many  of  the  qualified  but  less  able  stu- 
dents. However,  the  higher  failure  rate  in 
these  subjects  has  little  value  as  evidence  of 
a  supposed  greater  difference  in  aptitude-  it 
may  equally  well  be  due  to  those  depart- 
ments having,  more  than  others,  professio- 
nalized their  undergraduate  offerings.  Never- 
.  theless,  a  real  problem  is  presented  by  the 
experience  of  these  departments  in  tea- 
ching the  students  of  markedly  different 
aptitude  in  the  courses  they  now  offer. 

We  point  out,  however,  that  the  problem  , 
will  be  less  serious,  in  several  ways,  in  the 
measure  that  some  of  our  other  recommen- 
dations are  implemented.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Basic  courses  in  mathematics,  in  phy- 
sics, and  in  chemistry,  will  not  have  to  cater 
to  those  who  need  some  work  in  one  or 
more  of  these  subjects  but  whose  aptitude 
and  interest  in  the  subject  are  likely  to  be 
least,  since  these  are  the  students  who  will 
be  in  the  Collateral  Mathematics  and/or  in 
the  Combined  course  in  Physical  Sciences. 

In  the  second  place,  the  freedom  of  choice 
which  we  are  recommending  (below)  for  all 
first  year  students  is  greater  than  that  now 
provided  in  either  the  Honour  Courses  or 
the  General  Courses.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  there  are  now  some  students  taking 
a  physical  science  and/or  mathematics,  both 
Honour  and  General,  who  are  taking  them 
only  because  the  present  requirements  com- 
pel them  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  not 
be  in  the  new  Basic  courses,  for  they  will 
not  be  required  to  take  the  subjects  at  all. 

Thirdly,  our  recommendation  (in  the  pre- 
vious chapter)  that  in  all  subjects  there 
should  be  less  reliance  than  at  present  on 
lectures  and  more  on  independent  and  tu- 
torial work,  should  mean  that  such  dipari- 
ties  of  interest  and  ability  as  are  still  found 
within  the  Basic  course  will  not  have  the 
same  bad  effect  as  they  otherwise  would. 
The  most  able  students  need  not  be  bored 
by  so  many  lectures,  which  have  to  be  suited 
to  those  of  average  ability,  but  could  be 
encouraged  to  work  at  their  own  level. 

We  may  point  out,  finally,  that  we  would 
expect  the  Basic  courses  in  all  subjects  to 
be  at  approximately  the  level  of  present  Ho- 
nour Courses  rather  than  of  present  General 
Courses.  This  will  be  possible  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  entrance  standing  that  is 
required  will  be  the  same  as  the  present 
requirements  for  honour  courses.  Secondly, 
only  five  courses  will  be  required,  as  com- 
pared with  the  six  required  in  the  present 
General  Arts  Course  and  General  Science 
Course.  We  have  not  heard  any  complaint 
that  the  first  year  work  in  these  two  General 


Courses  ,s  now  too  heavy;  consequently  we 
think  that  the  students  of  even  the  same 
calibre  can  handle  a  year  made  up  of  five 
somewhat  stronger  courses. 

(b)  Grouping  of  Subjects 

Before  setting  out  our  proposals  about  the 
choice  of  subjects  that  should  be  available 
to  first  year  students  we  must  say  some- 
thing about  the  grouping  of  subjects  One 
purpose  of  such  grouping,  as  is  the  case  now 
with  the  grouping  of  subjects  in  the  Gene- 
ral Course,  is  to  limit  the  combinations  of 
subjects  any  student  may  take.  Since  we 
are  not  proposing  a  completely  free  elective 
system  we  have  retained  the  grouping  de- 
vice. But  since  we  are  proposing  a  some- 
what freer  choice  than  exists  at  present  we 
do  not  need  to  retain  the  four-group  scheme 
hat  is  now  used  in  both  the  General  and 
the  Honour  Courses. 

We  recommend  that  all  the  subjects  now 
offered  or  which  may  be  offered,  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science  be  grouped  in 
three  Dwisions:  1,  Humanities;  2,  Social 
Sciences;  3,  Mathematics,  Physical  and  Life 
Sciences. 

This  grouping,  though  simpler  than  the 
prevailing  ones,  still  contains  some  diffi- 
culties, for  there  are  some  subjects  which 
may  reasonably  claim  to  belong  to  two  of 
the  divisions,  e.g.  Psychology  and  Geography 
each  of  which  might  find  it  difficult  to 
choose  between  Divisions  2  and  3  And  if 
such  a  subject  were  confined  to  one  division 
the  result  would  be  anomalous,  e.g.  either 
social  psychology  would  be  treated  as  a  na- 
tural science  or  experimental  psychology  as 
a  social  science. 

The  simple  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is 
to  let  such  subjects  belisted  in  both  Divi- 
sions. But  this  would  raise  other  difficul- 
ties. It  would  appear  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  grouping,  which  is  to  ensure  that  a  stu- 
dent not  do  all  his  first  year  work  in  sub- 
,  J'ects  falling  within  one  division.  Whether 
it  would  defeat  the  purpose  depends  on 
whether  or  not  the  two  kinds  of,  say,  psy- 
chology are  so  different  that  one  part'  does 
properly  belong  with  the  natural  sciences 
and  one  with  the  social  sciences.  If  they  are 
so  different,  the  inclusion  of  Psychology  x 
in  Division  2  and  Psychology  y  in  Division  3 
would  not  defeat  the  purpose,  and  should 
be  allowed.  This  is  a  judgment  that  will 
have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  possi- 
bly about  several  subjects,  by  the  Faculty. 
But  we  think  that  any  subject  not  so  divi- 
sible should  not  be  listed  in  more  than  one 
division. 

(c)  Student  Programs  in  First  Year 

We  recommend  that  each  student  on  en- 
tering choose  five  courses  (but  not  neces- 
sarily five  subjects)  spread  over  at  least  two 
of  the  three  divisions;  and  that  he  be  allow- 
ed to  take  no  more  than  two  courses  in  any 
subject  as  part  of  his  regular  first  year  pro- 
gram (though  students  whose  entrance 
standing  was  up  to  a  certain  level  might  be 
allowed  to  take  a  third  courses  as  an  ex- 
tra). 

No  other  rules  or  limitations  would  be 
placed  on  the  students'  choices,  except  (as 
mentioned  below  in  section  (d)  in  a  few 
subjects  where  high-school  standing  in  the 
subject  might  be  required  as  a  prerequisite. 

This  range  of  choice  would  meet  what  we 
regard  as  the  legitimate  claims  of  students 
at  various  stages  of  certainty  about  what 
they  wanted  to  do,  and  knew  in  what 
they  wanted  to  specialize,  and  knew  in  what 
subject;  those  who  expected  to  specialize 
but  were  not  yet  sure  in  what  subject;  those 
who  were  not  sure  whether  they  wanted  to 
specialize;  and  those  who  intended  not  to 
specialize. 

Thus,  the  student  who  intended  to  be  a 
generalist,  or  the  student  who  was  not  sure 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  a  generalist  or  a 
specialist,  could  choose  courses  in  as  many 
as  five  subjects  spread  over  two  or  three 
divisions  in  whatever  proportions  he  wished. 

The  student  who  intended  to  specialize, 
but  was  not  yet  certain  in  which  subject, 
could  choose  any  mixture  of  courses  that 
spanned  two  divisions.  He  could,  but  need 
not,  choose  most  of  his  courses  from  the 
one  division  which  attracted  him  most. 

The  student  who  was  confident  that  he 
knew  his  specialty  and  wanted  to  begin  ex- 
ploring it  fully  could  choose  four  of  his  five 
courses  from  the  division  in  which  his  spe- 
cialty fell,  and  could  choose  two  of  these  in 


A  non-student  studies  the  Arts  ond  Science 
calendar.  If  the  course  alterations  proposed 
in  this  section  are  implemented,  will  it  be 
harder  or  easier  to  choose  the  course  you 
wont?  A  later  section  of  this  report  calls 
for  a  simplified  calendar. 
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one  subject,  if  two  courses  in  that  subject 
were  offered.  Or  he  might  take  two  courses 
in  one  subject,  two  in  another  subject  in  the 
same  division,  and  one  in  a  subject  in  an- 
other division.  Or  while  taking  two  couress 
in  the  one  subject,  he  could  spread  his 
other  courses  more  widely. 

As  illustrations  of  the  flexibility  permit- 
ted for  intending  specialists  we  may  list  a 
few  combinations  that  might  lead  to  (but 
would  not  be  required  for)  certain  later  spe- 
cialist programs.  As  a  first  vear  program 
preceding  specialism  in  English  Language 
and  Literature:  basic  English,  basic  French, 
Philisophy,  Sociology,  Astronomy;  or,  basic 
and  additional  English,  basic  Italian,  Class- 
ics in  Translation,  Psychology;  for  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures:  basic  French, 
basic  German,  History,  Anthropology,  Poli- 
tical Science;  or,  basic  and  additional 
French,  basic  German,  basic  Russian,  Eco- 
nomics; for  Mathematics  and  Physic:  basic 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Geology,  Philosophy, 
History;  or,  basic  and  additional  Mathema- 
tics, Physics,  Chemistry,  English  (this  would 
also  lead  to  Chemistry  with  Mathematics  or 
Physics);  for  Life  Sciences:  collateral  Mathe. 
matics,  Physical  Sciences,  Biology  (or  Geol- 
oby,  if  Biology  taken  in  Grade  13),  Ethics, 
collateral  English;  or,  basic  Mathematics, 
Physical  Sciences,  Botany,  Zoology,  Anthro- 
pology. 

We  draw  attention  to  one  feature  of  the 
proposed  first  year  which  is  essential  to  its 
design.  All  courses,  whether  Basic,  Addi- 
tional, Collateral,  or  Combined,  must  have 
equal  weight  for  the  student's  first  year 
standing  (except  for  a  course  taken  as  an 
extra,  which  would  have  no  weight).  With- 
out the  stipulation  of  equal  weight  the  stu- 
dent's choice  would  not  be  as  free  as  inten- 
ded.We  are  speaking  here  of  equal  weight  to  * 
be  given  to  the  marks  in  each  course  (term 
and  examination  marks  together)  in  deter- 
mining the  student's  standing  in  his  whole 
year's  work.  This  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  the  same  number  of  hours  of  for- 
mal instruction  be  given  in  every  course. 
Some  language  courses,  for  instance,  may 
require  more  classroom  hours  than  others. 
We  think  it  reasonable  that  where  the  Basic 
course  requires  more  classroom  hours  than 
the  normal  amount,  the  Additional  course 
in  that  subject  should  then  require  fewer 
than  the  normal,  for  the  Additional  courses 
are  designed  for  those  with  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  who  should  be  capable 
of  more  independent  work. 

It  follows  from  the  stipulation  of  equal 
weight  that  the  present  requirement  of 
"Pass  subjects"  in  Honour  Courses  must  not 
be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  program. 
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We  recommend  moreover  that  "Pass  sub 
jectSM  he  not  included  in  any  of  the  higher 
years  of  either  the  general  or  the  specialisl 
programs.  We  do  this  for  two  reasons.  Firsl, 
since  such  courses,  although  required  to  be 
taken  and  passed,  have  no  influence  on  a 
Student's  standing,  they  are  bad  for  morale 
whether  taken  seriously  or  neglected.  Sec- 
ondly, the  onlv  valid  reason  For  having  them 
at  present  would  no  longer  exist,  for  there 
would  be  more  options  available. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the 
one-hour  pass  subject  (Religious  Knowledge 
or  a  Religious  Knowledge  option)  now  re- 
quired in  the  Honour  Courses  should  be  re- 
tained, in  the  first  or  any  higher  year.  We 
think  it  should  not.  Such  educational  merits 
as  it  has  in  the  context  of  the  highly  special- 
ized Honour  Courses  would  be  provided 
more  amply  in  other  ways  in  our  proposed 
scheme.  If,  however,  the  non-academic  rea- 
sons for  its  introduction  are  thought  still  to 
require  it,  it  should  be  offered  as  an  op- 
tional non-credit  course  to  all  students  but 
not  be  required  of  any. 


(B)  Second  Year  Specialisl  Programs: 
Requirements  for  Entry 

To  meet  the  purposes  of  our  proposed  re- 
form of  the  structure  of  degree  courses,  se- 
cond year  programs  must  be  available  for 
students  whose  first  year  programs  had 
been  of  different  degrees  of  specialization, 
and  for  those  who  revise  their  earlier  ten- 
tative choice  of  subject  of  specialization. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  second  year  general  pro- 
grams for  those  who  had  intended  and  still 
intend  to  be  generalists,  specialist  programs 
must  be  available  for  those  who  had  not  in 
the  first  year  definitely  chosen  between  gen- 
eralism  and  specialism,  those  who  had  spe- 
cialized in  one  of  the  three  divisions  but  not 
in  any  one  subject  within  it,  those  who  had 
specialized  to  the  permitted  maximum  (two 
courses)  in  one  subject  or  in  two  subjects, 
those  who  had  specialized  in  a  subject  to 
which  they  now  thought  themselves  unsui- 
ted  and  who  therefore  wanted  to  change 
into  another  specialism. 

We  are  not  proposing  that  each  of  these 


Basic  and  an  Additional  course)  in  his  sub- 
ject or  subjects  of  second  year  specialism, 
but  should  only  require  the  Basic  course. 

(2)  Entry  into  any  specialist  program  in 
second  year,  with  the  exceptions  noted  im- 
mediately below,  should  not  require  more 
than  tow  specified  first  year  courses  to  have 
been  taken;  and  even  the  exceptions  should 
not  require  more  than  three. 

The  exceptions  are:  Life  Sciences;  possibly 
Chemistry;  and  two  of  the  present  combina- 
tions of  languages  and  literatures  which  em- 
brace classical  and  modern  languages,  name- 
ly Latin  (French  or  Greek  option)  and  Latin 
(English  or  Italian  option).  These  are  the 
only  specialist  programs  which  by  their  na- 
ture require  first  year  grounding  in  three 
specific  subjects.  For  specialization  in  Chem- 
istry, first  year  work  in  mathematics  and 
physics  and  chemistry  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial. For  specialization  in  Life  Sciences  the 
same  three  are  needed  and,  in  addition, 
some  first  year  work  in  biology  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  not  done  the  Grade  13 
biology.  For  specialization  in  each  of  the  two 


Macpherson  recommends  abolition  of  the  Religious  Knowledge  pass  option.  What  about  the  students  from  St.  Mike's,  though,  where  R.K. 
is  a  compulsory  subject?  The  denominational  colleges  are  to  oppose    that  recommendation. 


ul)  Admission  Requirements  jor  First 
Year 

Now  that  the  proposed  first  year  program 
has  been  set  out  it  is  apparent  that  the  pres- 
ent highly  complex  admission  requirements 
can  be  greatly  simplified.  Since  there  would 
be  no  distinction  in  first  year  between  spe- 
cialist and  general  programs,  there  could  be 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  present  differ- 
ence in  admission  requirements  for  General 
and  Honour  work.  Only  one  standard  would 
be  set  for  admission  to  the  Faculty.  Beyond 
the  general  requirement  there  would  have 
to  be  a  high  school  prerequisite  for  courses 
in  those  subjects  in  which  beginners'  work 
is  not  offered,  e.g.  some  of  the  languages 
and  mathematics  and  possibly  physics  and 
chemistry.  But  it  would  negate  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  design  if  depart- 
ments were  allowed  to  stipulate  that  certain 
combinations  of  high  school  subjects  (be- 
yond the  requirement  of  the  prerequisite  in 
non-beginners'  subjects)  must  have  been 
taken  for  admission  to  their  courses,  as 
they  now  do  for  admission  to  their  Honour 
Courses.  Nor  could  departments  be  allowed, 
with  possible  exceptions  to  be  stated  in  a 
moment,  to  stipulate  that  a  certain  standing 
in  a  high  school  subject,  above  that  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Faculty,  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  any  of  their  courses, 
Basic  or  Additional.  The  possible  exception 
is  that  in  subjects  where  experience  has 
shown  that  those  without  a  high  standing  in 
their  high  school  work  have  little  chance  of 
managing  a  lot  of  first  year  work  (as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  mathematics),  it 
might  be  stipulated  that  a  standing  higher 
than  the  general  level  be  required  for  admis- 
sion to  an  Additional  course  in  that  subject. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  admission  re- 
quirements. It  goes  without  saying  that  stu- 
dents applying  for  admission,  and  high 
school  guidance  officers,  will  want  and 
should  be  given  advice  about  the  high  school 
subjects  that  should  be  taken  by  those  who 
are  fairly  sure  that  they  want  to  specialize 
in  a  certain  subject  or  division. 
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students  should  be  able  to  enter  any  special- 
ist program.  In  some  subjects,  particularh 
languages,  mathematics,  and  the  physical 
and  life  sciences,  we  think  it  will  be  gen- 
erally agreed  that  some  first  year  work 
should  be  a  prerequisite  of  second  year 
specialism.  But  the  whole  purpose  of  our 
proposed  reform  would  be  negated  if  entrv 
into  second  year  specialist  programs  were 
as  restricted  by  prerequisites  as  is  entry 
into  second  year  of  most  of  the  present  Hon- 
our Courses  in  these  subjects.  Specifically, 
we  believe  the  purpose  would  be  negated  il 
entry  into  any  specialist  program  at  second 
year  were  made  dependent  on  the  student 
having  taken  the  maximum  two  first  _year 
courses  in  his  main  subject  of  specialism, 
or  worse,  in  each  of  two  subjects  of  special- 
ism. Such  a  requirement  would  exclude 
from  any  of  those  specialist  programs,  as  at 
present,  all  but  those  who  had  definitely 
embarked  on  a  certain  specialism  at  the  be- 
ginning of  first  year. 

There  is,  fortunately,  no  problem  about 
beginning  second  year  specialism  in  any  ol 
the  subjects  in  which  specialization  is  now 
provided  by  the  Honour  Courses  that  have 
the  common  first  year  Social  and  Philosoph- 
ical Studies.  The  departments  who  teach 
those  Honour  Courses  have  found  satisfac- 
tory on  the  whole  (although  some  reserva- 
tions are  occasionally  expressed)  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  by  which  a  student's  entry 
into  the  second  year  specialist  program  is 
not  conditional  on  his  having  done  any  first 
year  work  in  that  subject. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  degree  of  free 
dom  retained  in  those  subjects.  We  do  nol 
think  the  same  freedom  can  be  introduced 
in  the  languages  or  the  mathematics  and 
physical  and  lite  sciences.  But  we  do  pro- 
pose that  entry  into  second  year  specialism 
in  any  one  or  any  combination  of  these  sub- 
jects be  less  restricted  than  it  now  is. 

We  make  three  specific  recommendations 
on  this  proposal: 

(1)  Entry  into  any  specialist  program  in 
second  year  should  not  require  the  student 
to  have  taken,  in  first  year,  the  permitted 
maximum   ol    two   courses   (i.e.   both  the 


language  and  literature  combinations,  firsl 
year  work  in  three  languages  appears  to  be 
essential. 

We  believe  that  the  minimum  requisite 
grounding  for  second  year  specialism  in  the 
two  science  specialisms  could  be  provided 
as  follows.  For  specialism  in  Life  Sciences: 
Basic  or  Collateral  mathematics,  plus  the 
proposed  Combined  course  in  Physical 
Sciences  (which  would  provide  the  ground- 
ing in  physics  and  chemistry),  plus  (for 
those  who  had  not  done  Grade  13  biology) 
the  proposed  Combined  course  in  Biological 
Sciences.  For  specialism  in  Chemistry,  we 
would  hope  that  Basic  chemistry  plus  a 
Combined  course  (or  two  half-courses)  in 
physics  and  mathematics  could  be  stipulated 
as  the  sufficient  minimum:  if  this  is  not 
feasible,  the  three  full  Basic  courses  might 
be  required. 

Thus  in  these  four  exceptional  cases  as 
many  as  three  first  year  courses  might  have 
to  be  made  prerequisite  to  second  year 
specialism.  But  we  do  not  find  any  other 
specialist  program  which  needs  more  than 
two  first  year  prerequisites.  We  accordingly 
recommend  that  no  other  specialist  pro- 
rgams  be  permitted  to  require  more  than 
two  first  year  prerequisites  unless  they  can 
demonstrate  a  similarly  exceptional  degree 
of  need. 

Without  this  second  provision  il  would 
still  be  possible  for  departments  to  stipulate 
as  prerequisites  such  a  number  of  first  year 
Basic  courses  as  to  exclude  a  lot  of  students 
who  had  not  definitely  decided  on  their  sub- 
jects of  specialism  at  the  beginning  of  first 
year. 

(3)  Entry  into  any  specialist  program  in 
second  year  should  not  require  the  student 
to  have  attained  any  higher  mark  in  his  first 
year  work  as  a  whole  or  in  his  first  year 
prerequisite  subject  or  subjects  than  is  re- 
quired for  standing  in  them  (e.g.  60  per 
cent).  This  provision  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent departments  recommending  that  cer- 
tain specialist  programs  should  only  be  at- 
tempted by  those  with  better  than  average 
first  year  standing  in  the  prerequisite  sub- 
jects. 


'  — - 


a  magnificent  female  body  barely  covered  by  two  free-float- 
ing panels  of  black  crepe,  poses  ecstatically  like  Verouschka 
in  Blow-Up  and  members  of  the  audience  shout,  "Sex!  Sex!" 
The  M.C.  lifts  one  of  the  panels,  reports,  "It's  a  boy  "  A 
black  queen  with  full  breasts  completely  exposed  above  a 
rhmestone  halter.  A  buxom  Amazon  Queen  in  leopard-prin. 
blouse  and  black  vinyl  miniskirt.  Phyllis  Diller  in  a  blonde 
fright  wig  (and  she's  wearing  one  of  my  mother's  dresses! ). 
Some  sloppy  drags  with  bulging  crotches.  Chosen  by  a  prc- 
cess  of  elimination,  the  winners  form  a  tableau  straight  out 
of  the  Miss  America  Pageant:  Miss  Astronaut  (who  looks 
like  some  attractive  female  cousin  dressed  for  a  Bar  Mitz- 
vah),  awestruck  and  weeping,  the  two  runners-up  bestowing 
sisterly  kisses  on  her  cheek. 

It  is  now  2.15  a.m.,  and  the  professionals  have  arrived 
from  LETROS-  The  final  parade  is  an  extravaganza.  A  veri- 
table Queen  of  Sheba  in  sequined  burnoose.  A  party  chick  in 
silver  mini-dress  and  silver  thigh  boots  and  cascading  blonde 
curls.  Another  blonde  with  an  idealized  female  body,  and 
when  she  bends  over  you  can  see  the  wires  supporting  her 
gently  curving  bust.  Roberta,  wearing  a  gown  of  black 
sequin-fishnet  over  nothing,  over  impossibly  high  inflated 
boobies,  strides  nonchalantly  around  the  stage  and  smiles 
and  shakes  her  blonde  mane.  Crystal  scores  the  best  fashion 
point  of  the  night,  an  evening  coat  made  from  squares  of 
muskrat  and  embroidered  satin,  which  she  throws  off  to 
uncover  filmy  brown  chiffon  harem  pyjamas.  Her  face  (and 
the  face  is  usually  the  giveaway)  reminds  you  of  a  slightly 
rotting  Candice  Bergen.  Roberta  and  Crystal  share  the  prize: 
they  are  more  than  Real;  they  are  radiant,  victorious.  To- 
night, through  some  transforming  magic,  they  are  beating 
Real  Women  at  their  own  game. 

Moments  of  triumph,  moments  of  despair.  "The  drag 
queens,"  suggests  Gigi  Mills,  "are  escaping  out  of  themselves 
to  avoid  the  frustrations  of  everyday,"  the  frustrations  per- 
haps implicit  in  their  existence  as  men.  An  ugly  queen  sit- 
ting beside  me  says  in  a  very  natural  man's  voice,  "I  haven't 
been  out  for  two  years-  Got  these  things  second-hand  (her 
red  chiffon  dress,  her  pointed  witch's  shoes).  I  felt  rotten 
today  and  I  decided,  you  know,  to  spit  in  the  face  of  the 
world  ...  I  still  feel  rotten.  I'll  have  to  try  something  else 
next  year." 


Montreal:  LE  DRUG  ("a  drag"),  LE  SMASH  ("a  gas"),  a 
drag-show  at  THE  HAWAIAN  LOUNGE  where  performers 
strip  and  incongruously  reveal  men's  bodies  beneath  their 
finery  "with  hips  that  are  angular  and  not  full  and  flabby 
and  everything  (you  know  how  it  is)  .  .  ."  Finally  Gigi  points 
out  that  we're  "all  here  to  see  some  sort  of  female  people 
that  aren't,"  and  the  show  begins. 

Well  performed,  a  drag  show  completes  the  ritual  trans- 
formation- The  exaggerated  appearance  and  gestures  of  the 
performer  compliment  the  hyper-femininity  of  a  singer  like 
Dionne  Warwick.  (Conversely,  the  queen's  sexual  ambiguity 
increases  the  humour  of  a  routine  by  a  decidedly  unfemin- 
ine  comedienne  like  Phyllis  Diller  or  Carol  Burnett.)  Only 
five  amateur  queens  dare  to  stand  alone  in  the  spotlight 
and  mouth  the  words  to  a  song.  Cerise,  a  big  mannish- 
looking  broad  with  scary  face  and  droopy  breasts,  faces  the 
audience  with  a  defiant  look  and  her  eyes  proclaim  she's  a 
woman.  She  doesn't  get  much  applause;  drag  shouldn't  be 
taken  too  seriously.  . 

A  plump,  bashful  queen  is  coaxed  up  to  the  stage.  Gigi 
tells  her  "It's  only  nine  or  ten  inches  off  the  floor  .  .  . 
what's  nine  or  ten  inches  among  friends?"  and  somebody 
calls  out  "You're  dreaming,  Gigi."  The  plump  queen  is  wear- 
ing a  lavender  rayon  dress  whose  decolletage  reveals  an  ex- 
panse of  convincingly  soft,  white  cleavage.  She  mouths.  Fly 
away  Kentucky  bluebird  .  .  ■"  she  moves  very  little,  she 
clasps  her  hands  together,  she  strikingly  resembles  a  gentle- 
faced  Renaissance  Madonna.  She  easily  wins  the  contest 
twenty  dollars  prize  money).  Max,  last  year's  winner, 
mates the  presentation:  "From  one  big  fat  broad  to  an- 

°theThen'  the  fashion  parade:  the  Important  Event  (fifty 
dollars  first  prize)  the  Miss  Astronaut  Contest.  Fifty  queens 
fal  amateurs)  strut  or  mince  or  swish  or  wriggle  across 
he  platform.  Some  try  to  look  Real,  with  varying  degrees  of 
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Committee  on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
presents  an  open  lecture 

"RECURRENT  PATTERNS 
IN  SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT" 

by  Thomas  S.  Kuhn,  Professor  in  the  Programme  of  the 
History  &  Philosophy  of  Science,   Princeton  University. 

at  1.10  p.m.,  3  November    •    Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg. 

All  members  of  the  university  community  are  invited. 


DANFORTH 
TYPEWRITER 


LATEST  MODELS 


LOWEST  RATES 


RENTALS 


Typewriters  T.V.  Tape  Recorders  Adding  Machines 
Toronto      2940  DANFORTH  AVENUE  698-2589 


CLASSIFIED 


5NEEZLES  !  !  !  The  Nursing  Revue  com- 
ing soon!  Thursday  Nov.  16,  Friday 
Nov.  17.  Ticket  sales  at  School  of 
Nursing  ond  Sidney  Smitn. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
todoy  for  tree  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
13]  Bloor  St.  W„  Suite  416.  921-7702. 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet." 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine.  86 
Avenue  Rd  Toronto  5.  Pleose  include 
date  and  place  of  marrioge. 

EXPERT  TYPING  of  essays  and  theses 
by  experienced  secretary.  Pick  up  and 
delivery   if  absolutely  necessary.  221- 

3460. 

DIAMOND    ENGAGEMENT     RING  for 

sole  S300.00.  A  very  substantial  sav- 
ing. Coll  866-6963  after  6  p.m. 

NEAR  UNIVERSITY  —  3  bedroom 
apartments  nicely  furnished,  suit  3-6 
adults,  no  lease.  Now  vacant  927-5561 


A  KOALA  IS  CUDDLE?  Find  it  of  Trea- 
sure Van.  November  6th  -  1 0th  in  the 
Debates  room,  Hart  House  10  o.m,  -  10 


10  o.n 


8  p.n 


FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able,  large  selection  (beds  dressers 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals  328 
Dupcnt  St.  (West  of  Spadino). 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine. 
Fast,  occurate,  personolized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
401 1   [day  or  evening). 

LOST  —  Omega  ladies  watch,  white 
gold,  round  face,  black  wrist  band 
Lost  between  Sydney  Smith  and  Moc'= 
Mon.  noon.  Call  ME.  3-1082  eveninas 
EM.  2-1025  daytime. 

'57  PONTIAC  Standard  —  Mechanical- 
ly excellent  S100.  After  6.00  p.m. 
Danny  ME.  3-7097. 


ATTRACTIVE  GIRLS  needed  for  IV  yr 
Forestry  field  trips.  Apply  927  0635. 

BEAUTIFUL  WARM     WINTER  COAT, 

blue  with  grey  mink  collar,  satin  lined, 
size  14.  worn  only  o  few  months.  Pur- 
chased for  5165.00  will  sell  for  $65.00 
489-3840  evenings. 

1961  VAUXHALL,  6  cylinder  outoma- 
tic  transmission,  one  owner,  good  con- 
dition, good  appeorance.  S350.00  or 
best  offer.  Telephone  483-1630  or  366- 
8917. 

GETTING  ENGAGED  —  Save  at  least 
50%  On  the  purchase  of  o  diamond 
ring.  Coll  445-5962  for  information  cr 
appointment. 

FOR  SALE:.  Professor's  economics  lib- 
rary, tape  recorder,  dictaphone,  port- 
able typewriter,  o  few  antiques.  Call 
921-1563  evenings  or  weekend. 

MAN'S  3/4  length  racoon  coat  —  ex- 
cellent condition  —  ideal  for  lote  au- 
tumn footboll  games  &  ski  resorts, 
SI 25.00   cash.   Phone  447-9938. 

59-TR3.  For  sole.  Only  4000  miles  on 
rebuilt  engine.  Body  perfect  recently 
pointed  in  silver  metallic.  Best  offer 
Call:  534-1055. 

'61  RENAULT  GORDINI,  attractive  and 
in  good  running  order,  5250.  Phone 
Dennis  in  evenings  251-8806. 

ATTENTION  SKI-BUFFS  !  Chalet  at 
Blue  Mountain.  Collingwood  offers  sea- 
son s  accommodation  for  several  more 
keen  skiiers.  Phone  755-2821  between 
5-8  p.m. 

GROG  AND  THE  FROG  —  AM  3^ur 
wonderful  friends  wish  you  all  the 
warmth  and  happiness  in  your  new 
life  together. 


Deadline  November  10th 
to  submit 
your  attempt 
at  the 


Sponsored  by 

THE  U  OF  T  DRAMA  COMMITTEE 

PRIZES: 

1st  PRIZE  $50  —  2nd  PRIZE  $30  —  3rd  PRIZE  $20. 


DEPT.  OF  GEOLOGY  FILMS 

EVERY  FRIDAY  AT  1  P.M. 
MINING  BUILDING,  ROOM  128 

Nov.  3rd    Searching  Men 

Riches  of  the  Earth 
Nov.  10th  Crystals 

Seeing  is  Believing 

Memory  Devices 
Nov.  17th  It  Never  Roins  Oil 

Secrets  of  the  Ant  and  Insect  World 

Research  for  Tomorrow 
Nov.  24th  The  Restless  Sea 

For  further  announcements  see  Here  and  Now  column 

BRING  YOUR  LUNCH 


MUSIC 


The  Ballet  Rolland  Petit 

By  GERRY  CREATCHMAN 


In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Ballet  Ro- 
land Petit,  one  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  production  they  presented  at 
the  Macmillan  Theatre  in  the  Edward  John- 
son Building  was  a  necessarily  reduced 
touring  production.  Thus,  the  company  per- 
formed against  a  background  of  black  cur- 
tains. 

This  limited  their  last  presentation,  the 
satirical  L'Eloge  de  la  folie  (A  Eulogy  for 
Madness),  whose  nine  sections,  according  to 
the  program  notes,  depict  "a  realistic  mod- 
ern-day concept  of  madness",  the  ingre- 
dients being  War,  Advertising,  Pills,  Machi- 
nes, among  others.  I  am  informed  that  tlii-. 
production  is  normally  staged  with  sets 
consisting  of  fantastic  machines  and  other 
items  which,  again  according  to  the  pro- 
gram notes,  are  carefully  integrated  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work.  Perhaps  had  these 
sets  been  included,  the  production  might 
have  had  a  greater  impact,  but  as  it  was,  the 
work  offered  little  that  had  not  been  stated 
elsewhere  through  other  media  much  more 
effectively. 

The  only  section  that  enunciated  its  theme 
in  a  way  that  was  typical  of  the  ballet  was 
La  Femme  au  pouvoir  (Woman  in  Power). 
where,  to  the  strains  of  Chopin's  Waltz  in  C 
sharp  minor,  several  male  members  of  the 
company  parodied  classical  ballet  by  trying 
to  dance  with  grotesque  female  torsos.  After 
struggling  to  support  these  torsos  in  imita- 
tions of  classical  arabesques  and  lifts,  the 
men  are  ultimately  vanquished  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  "women"  and  collapse  under 
their  weight  to  the  ground- 
Other  sections,  such  as  that  on  war,  were 
however  predictable  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  this  section,  the  male  members  of  the 
company  march  on  to  the  thunder  of  kettle- 
drums while  four  silent  women  clothed  in 
white  stand  with  heads  bowed  at  the  rear 
of  the  stage.  As  the  dance  progresses,  the 
dancers'  movements  increase  in  intensity. 
Finally  the  men  line  up  in  a  row  and  exe- 
cute the  four  women  while  the  chorale  Ein 
Teste  Burg  ist  Unser  Gott  is  played  on  the 
organ.  Here  the  symbolism  used  expressed 
nothing  that  has  not  been  more  effectively 
stated  with  greater  impact  by  other  media. 

The  ballet  Formes  is  a  pas  de  deux  per- 
formed to  improvised  music,  the  choreogra- 


phy being  pre  set.  While  there  is  much  of 
interest  to  be  found  in  this  work,  its  length 
brought  one  to  the  edge  of  boredom,  which 
not  even  the  brilliant  improvisations  of  the 
musicians  could  completely  counteract.  The 
two  parts  of  Octandre  struck  me  as  the  most 
successful  of  the  entire  program.  Although 
conceived  in  the  modern  idiom,  both  parts 
approach  the  lyrical  grace  of  classical  ballet 
largely  because  they  use  as  repertoire  the 
movements  of  classical  ballet  recast  into 
new  forms,  that  at  times  even  appear  to 
parody  conventional  ballet. 
As  a  company,  the  dancers  set  a  very  high 
standard,  most  of  them  possessing  excellent 
techniques,  the  women  especially.  Among 
these  Ghislaine  Thesmar  and  Therese  Tho- 
reu.x  stand  out  for  both  technical  and  artist- 
ic reasons.  If  there  is  one  fault  technically, 
it  is  that  the  ensembles  have  a  tendency 
towards  sloppiness,  the  most  glaring  instan- 
ce being  found  in  the  section  La  Machine 
which,  as  its  title  would  suggest,  demands 
a  high  degree  of  precision  if  its  theme  is  to 
be  clearly  stated- 

However,  the  real  star  of  the  evening  was 
the  excellent  Ars  Nova  Orchestra  which 
accompanied  the  dancers.  Associated  with 
RTF,  the  French  CBC,  this  group  specializes 
in  the  performance  of  contemporary  music, 
a  specialty  whose  severe  demands  they  sat- 
isfy with  ease.  Individually,  they  are  ex- 
tremely competent  instrumentalists,  a  fact 
clearly  evident  in  the  ballet  Formes  where 
the  conductor  provides  only  cues  to  the  in- 
dividual musicians  who  then  proceed  to 
improvise  whatever  they  wish,  often  imitat- 
ing one  another  thus  unifying  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  formless  mass  of  sound. 

In  the  other  ballets,  Octandre  by  Edgar 
Varese  and  L'Eloge  de  la  folie  by  Marius 
Constant,  (who  by  the  way  is  the  conduct- 
or) their  playing  as  an  ensemble  is  all  that 
one  could  wish  for,  it  being  characterized 
by  clean,  precise,  rhythmical  playing.  No- 
where in  the  performance  did  one  ever  sense 
the  least  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  or- 
chestra, no  matter  how  complex  the  music 
might  be. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
in  the  near  future,  this  orchestra  might  re- 
turn to  tour  the  country  on  its  own. 


Len  Chandler  Is  Happening 


By  BOB  BOSSIN 

Len  Chandler  is  happening  at  the  River- 
boat  until  Sunday. 

If  you  are  afraid  not  to  clap  at  the  end 
of  a  number,  or  if  you  feel  uncomfortable 
when  an  entertainer  marches  through  the 
invisible  screen  at  the  edge  of  the  stage, 
don't  go- 
However  if  clapping  sometimes  seems 
pretty  silly,  and  all  the  actors  and  actresses 
too  beautiful,  then  there  is  a  mad  poet  you 
might  enjoy  at  the  Riverboat. 

Chandler  looks  like  Poor  Mad  Pip  with 
his  beard  and  his  amazed  flashing  eyes.  He 
laughs  and  bobs  up  and  down  to  his  own 
songs  about  Naked  Fools  who  never  grow 
up. 

"Growing  up  means  everything  is  all  over, 
baby.  I  don't  believe  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
ever  grew  up.  Grown-ups  are  so  cool.  Me? 
I'm  the  antithesis  of  cool.  "As  he  says  it, 
he  laughs  and  moves  around.  No  grown-up 
could  be  that  free  with  his  enjoyment.  And 
no  certified  professional  entertainer  scamp- 
ers in  and  out  of  the  spotlight  and  comes 
to  your  table  and  says  it's  good  of  you  to 
come  and  did  you  like  the  song  and  did  you 
agree  with  it. 

If  you  are  wondering,  this  is  the  same 
Chandler  who  was  one  of  the  most  articu- 


review 


late  members  of  the  old  civil  rights  move- 
ment. You  can  tell  by  the  soft  voice  and 
guitar  which  organically  flow  in  and 
around  each  other- 

But  Chandler  has  stopped  being  a  negro 
and  started  being  just  one  man.  His  songs 
don't  begin  with  "we",  just  "I",  and  they 
are  now  about  the  sort  of  hang-ups  a  poet 
has:  how  to  turn  notebooks  of  unsifted  sil- 
ver dreamdust  into  love  words  and  how  to 
write  the  love  words  in  someone  else's 
mind. 

What  Could  I  Tell  You  That  You'd  Under- 
stand is  a  beautiful  song.  After  it  he  asked 
a  girl  at  a  corner  table  if  she  was  happy. 

"I'd  be  happier"  she  said  "if  you  would 
sing  Just  a  Man." 

"I've  got  so  many  new  songs  and  you 
want  to  hear  all  the  old  songs.  Isn't  that  a 
bitch?" 

But  he  sang  it,  and  well,  except  he  wasn't 
swaying  or  bobbing  so  much  to  the  music. 

Then  he  sang  about  Loving  People,  and 
told  how  they  recorded  it  with  a  chorus  ol 
New  York  diggers  who  were  chosen  because 
they  were  loving  and  sang  like  people  sing, 
and  how  they  all  lay  down  on  the  studio 
floor  and  burned  incense  and  drank  wine 
and  how  one  of  the  janitors  joined  them — 
and  blew  every  mind  at  Columbia  Records. 

That  ended  the  set.  Some  people  applaud- 
ed the  performance  and  went  home.  Othti :s 
found  that  somehow  some  love  words  had 
snuck  into  their  minds. 

Until  Sunday  you  can  happen  with  Len 
Chandler  at  the  Riverboat  if  you  want  to 


The  Tiger  Makes  Out 


"Today's  word  is  'Immi- 
nent'." With  this  message 
scrawled  on  a  blackboard  in 
his  junk-filled  Greenwich 
Village  apartment,  Benja- 
min Harris,  postman  and 
self-taught  intellectual,  de- 
cides to  release  his  sexual 
repressions  and  hatred  of 
the  Establisment  by  becom- 
ing a  rapist. 

This  is  the  unique  form 
of  social  protest  delineated 
in  the  expanded  screen  ver- 
sion of  Murray  Schisgal's 
one-act  play  The  Tiger,  now 
playing  as  The  Tiger  Makes 
Out  at  the  New  Yorker 
cinema. 

If  you  value  excellent  co- 
medy, and  or  have  any 
concern  for  the  now  ubiquit- 
ous themes  of  middle-class 


By  John  Hafezi  and  Brian  Allen 

stagnation,  suburban  con- 
formity, and  the  alienation 
of  the  individual  in  a  so- 
ciety entangled  in  its  own 
red-white-and-blue  tape,  this 
film  is  a  must. 

The  spontaneous  dialogue 
between  the  postman,  bril- 
liantly played  by  Eli  Wal- 
Iach,  and  his  victim,  a  tal- 
kative suburban  matron  por- 
trayed by  Wallach's  wife, 
Anne  Jackson,  is  a  suberb 
display  of  intellectual  gym- 
nastics. As  time  the  ad-lib 
quailty  of  the  repartee 
matches  that  of  George  and 
Martha   in  Virginia  Woolf. 

The  characterization,  not 
only  of  the  co-stars,  but 
also  of  the  New  Yorker  in 
his  many  incarnations,  is 
handled  by  Schisgal  with 
startling  credibility  throug- 


out.  The  minor  characters, 
from  and  old  couple  who 
spend  all  day  watching  te- 
levision cartoons  from  their 
bed,  to  the  college  registrar 
who  interviews  students 
from  his  office  bathroom 
remain  the  typical  nuts 
without  becoming  stereo- 
types, a  tribute  to  both  Can- 
adian director  Arthur  Hiller 
and  playwright  Schisgal. 
The  colour  cinematography 
is  consistently  good,  often 
remarkable,  and  the  jazz- 
oriented  score  is  compli- 
mentary throughout.  The 
pace  is  fast-moving,  and  can 
be  accused  of  dragging  only 
in  one  or  two  places. 

Let  us  hope  that  The  Tiger 
Make  Out  is  indicative  of -a 
new  trend  in  American  co- 
medy. 


Golden  Eye' 


Brian  Keith  aptly  labels  John  Huston's 
Reflet  ion  in  a  Golden  Eye  (at  the  Cinema), 
when  he  drunkenly  says  to  his  frail  wife, 
Alison,  "what  a  debauch." 

The  original  author,  the  late  Carson  Mc 
Cullers,  combined  the  evils  and  perversities 
of  the  society  into  "one  immense  golden 
eye",  his  novel,  which  John  Huston  has  di- 
rected into  "reflections  of  something  gro- 
tesque", the  screenplay.  Huston  has  taken 
major  sexual  deviations,  masochism,  homo- 
sexuality and  adultery  to  produce  a  rath- 
er weird  and  satirical  film. 

Following  the  trend  of  his  previous  mov- 
ies, he  tends  to  neglect  characterization  and 
in  this  movie  concentrates  on  atmosphere. 
The  movie  opens  on  an  ominous  quotation 
from  Carson  McCuliers  and  is  followed  by 
eery  music,  and  the  forced  symbolism  of 
trees  and  horses.  In  effect  the  techniques 
convey  an  atmosphere  of  suspense. 

The  characters  are  neither  fully  developed 
nor  focused. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  gives  an  adequate  por- 
trayal of  the  voluptuous  offspring  of  a 
general,  who  is  married  to  the  major.  Miss 
Taylor,  a  normal  healthy  middle-aged  wo- 
man denied  conjugal  relations  of  marriage, 
has  an  extra-marital  relationship  with  her 
neighbour,  her  husband's  superior,  Brian 
Keith. 

As  her  husband,  Brando  gives  a  rather 
comical,  unintentionally  so,  portrayal  of 
pouting  major  who  rambles  on  in  his  class 
about  the  "measure"  of  leadership  and  the 


essential  "direct  self-confidence,  the  sense  of 
pride"  needed  in  a  leader — a  pride  which  in 
himself  leads  to  a  Narcissis  complex.  As  if 
he  hasn't  got  enough  problems  he  also 
shows  increasing  signs  of  repressed  homo- 
sexuality. — 

In  contrast  to  the  boisterous  Miss  Taylor, 
(Keith)  the  colonel  gives  a  more  than  ade- 
quate performance  as  a  rather  simple,  quiet 
man  burdened  with  a  neurotic  wife. 

The  delicate  Alison  is  skilfully  portrayed 
by  Julie  Harris.  Dignified,  and  cultured  she 
provides  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slovenly, 
loud  Lenore  (Liz  Taylor).  Her  love  for  the 
classics  which  her  husband  ridicules  brings 
her  closer  to  Anocleto,  her  doting,  effete 
houseboy. 

The  weird  acting  is  only  coupled  by  the 
new  strange  photography  used  by  Aldo  Ton- 
ti.  Strangely  enough  it  seems  to  keep  in 
theme  with  the  title,  "golden  eye". 

Although  the  entire  scene  gives  an  overall 
drab,  peaceful  and  sometimes  hazy  effect, 
the  central  figure  of  attention  is  noticeably 
illuminated  by  an  eery  golden  light.  The  only 
true  colours  that  come  out  are  pinks  and 
drab  greens.  The  photography  lends  Alison 
an  etheral  appearance  and  seems  to  exemp- 
lify the  vulgarity  of  Liz  and  the  bloatedness 
of  Brando  but  compliments  the  middle-aged 
Keith. 
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PROFESSOR  ROY  DAN  I  ELLS 

"The  Face  in  the  Mirror:  Canadian 
Identity  in  Canadian  Writing" 

Tuesday,  November  7th,  4  p.m. 
Scarborough  College,  Room  H214 

(College  bus  leaves  Convocation  Hall  at  3-15 
Return  busses  to  Woodbine  Subway  after  lecture) 

Presented  by  the  Association  of  Canadian  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  by  Scarborough  College 


The 

International 
Teach-in 
in  Toronto 
was  worth 
keeping. 

So  we  did. 


Every  minute  of  the  Third  International  Teach-I.n 
was  recorded  exclusively  by  TV  Eleven  cameras.  It 
makes  great  television;  alive,  spontaneous,  always 
significant.  Starting  this  Sunday,  TV  Eleven  will 
telecast  the  Teach-in  as  a  series  of  ten  programs. 

General  theme  of  the  Teach-in  is  Religion  and  In- 
ternational Affairs;  first  subject  of  discussion  will 
be  Religious  Faith  and  War. 


Religion  and 
International 
Affairs. 

The  Third  International 
Teach-in,  Toronto, 
October  1967 

Sundays  11.30  p.  m. 


MUSIC 


Another  Trip 

By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

Ready  for  another  trip  inside  The  Doors' 
minds?  Their  second  album,  Strange  Days 
(Elektra  EKS  74014)  gives  you  another 
peek,  but  careful,  its  not  an  easy  peek  to 
take  because  the  world  inside  those  minds 
isn't  a  soft,  pampering  world-  It's  disturb- 
ing and  even  frightening  —  not  so  much  as 
a  reflection  of  where  their  heads  are  at,  but 
for  what  it  will  tell  you  about  yourself. 

The  Doors'  World  is  a  place  where  Jesus 
and  a  Hell's  Angel  aren't  unrelated.  Where 
sex  and  suicide  can  be  contained  in  the 
same  thought.  It  can  be  cold,  and  unknown 
and  unfriendly,  sending  you  out  in  a  des- 
perate search  for  a  relationship.  Where  vio- 
lence is  an  all-pervading  undercurrent  and 
ugliness  threatens  to  envelop  you  at  the 
next  second.  Where  politics  and  sex  are 
pursued  through  similar  processes.  All  in 
a  surrealistic  cloud  of  images,  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  above  all,  fears. 

This  second  album  is  harsher  than  the 
first  as  the  images  go  deeper  into  the  mind 
and    become    even    more    macabre  and 


thoughts  become  more  frightening.  There's 
fear  in  the  future  but  the  personality  can't 
even  articulate  that  fear  and  gain  some  as- 
surance from  such  an  achievement. 

In  individual  songs  on  this  LP,  the  Doors 
use  their  knowledge  of  human  psychology 
for  communications.  Old  popular  songs 
communicated  on  the  level  of  dances  and 
dates.  These  new  ones  take  the  communi- 
cation down  to  more  significant  levels  — 
no  date  means  loneliness  and  what  you 
have  to  think  about  during  loneliness- 
Moonlight  Drive  may  be  about  sex  in  a 
parked  car,  or  it  may  be  about  suicide,  or 
both,  or  neither.  You  never  know  with  the 
Doors.  But  it's  not  important  to  know  what 
they  mean  anyway.  How  it  affects  you, 
that's  the  thing. 

I  get  the  impression  when  they  made 
their  first  LP,  the  Doors  sat  down  and  said: 
"Well  we  need  a  whopper  to  end  off  with. 
So  they  sang  The  End.  This  time  they  sing 
When  the  Music's  Over,  another  11-minute 
stream-of-consciousness  piece;  a  narrative 
of  sex  and  rape  and  religion  and  Hell's  An- 
gels and  urbanized  living  and  revolution 
and  The  End  —  among  other  things  you 
might  want  to  hear. 

Like  in  a  movie,  the  Doors  switch  from 
one  side  to  another,  panning  in  on  scenes 
with  strategic  instrumental  breaks.  Sound 
effects  are  added  discriminately:  electronic 
music  for  effect  in  Horse  Latitudes,  space 
sounds  to  simulate  the  inner  space  of  the 
mind  in  /  Can't  See  Your  Face  In  My  Mind, 
agony  screams  of  people  in  other  songs- 

The  Doors  are  again  in  fine  instrumental 
form  with  Robby  Krieger's  guitar  simulat- 
ing the  ribbon-of-sound  sound  of  the  sitar 
in  places,  singing  the  guitar  in  harmony  to 
the  lead  singer  in  others,  showing  versatil- 
ity with  Chicago  blues  influences  in  one 
song. 

Ray  Manzarek  plays  the  most  dramatic 
organ  in  tbe  business,  subtly  underscoring 
the  rest  of  the  action  like  a  good  movie- 
music  composer.  His  most  interesting  work 
is  on  the  piano,  when  he  uses  it.  John  Dens- 
more's  drums  are  put  more  into  the  back- 
ground than  on  the  first  LP.  Instrumental!; 
its  Krieger's  LP. 

But  the  star,  of  course,  is  Jim  Morrison, 
one  of  the  most  exciting,  dramatic,  intimi- 
dating, and  disturbing  singers  working  to- 
day, rle  makes  you  pathologically  depend- 
ent, and  then  plays  around.  And  around. 


Attila  The  Hunk 

By  PETER  GODDARD 

The  Jimi  Hendrix  Experience,  Jimi  HendrU. 
Reprise  RS-6261;  stereo 

His  flesh  and  soul  appear  to  have  turned  sour-  He 
doesn't  seem  to  be  talking  to  us.  He  is  talking  to  himself 
although  wanting  to  be  heard.  His  words  are  ossified  with 
gloom  and  vengeance.  He  can't  sing  of  anything  else.  Like 
Marcel  Proust  he  has  the  tendency  to  tighten  the  bonds  of 
the  real  world,  which  were  always  a  little  loose  anyhow,  to 
give  an  additional  turn  of  the  screw,  to  assume  that  there 
is  an  order  among  things  that  actually  have  none,  to  as- 
sume that  there  is  an  order  among  things  where  logic  tells 
us  none  exists. 

Jimi  Hendrix,  in   effect,  sounds    like  rock's  Brecht. 

Visually  and  audibly  appalling,  Hendrix's  work  is  never- 
theless incredibly  thrilling,  disturbing,  offbeat,  eloquent, 
violently  crude,  yet  compelling.  And  what  he  is  singing 
about  is  this:  that  the  entire  system  of  Western  society, 
based  on  Aristotelian  logic,  upon  a  series  of  economic  prin- 
ciples from  Hobbes  to  Marx  to  Keynes,  and  the  Judeo- 
Christian  ethic,  doesn't  work  —  that  it  doesn't  matter. 

He  is  Bob  Dylan's  sideshow  geek.  The  grotesque  fig- 
ure who  laughs  "money  doesn't  talk,  it  swears;  obscenity 
who  really  cares?"  With  his  hair  puffed  up  on  his  heao 
like  a  turban,  his  pock-marked  face  and  concupiscent  lips, 
his  drooping  moustache  he  looks  like  a  latter-day  Ghengis 
Khan.  And  his  music  has  all  the  subtlety  of  Attila  the  Hun's 
hoards. 

"What  do  you  mean  'Attila  the  Hun?"  says  the  secre- 
tary- "He's  more  like  Attila  the  Hunk."  Precisely.  Whereas 
the  Rolling  Stones  have  a  furry,  rough-house  sexuality,  Hen- 
drix's is  cool,  knowing  .  .  .  hip.  His  music  is  cool,  knowing 
.  .  .  hip. 

Having  failed  to  make  any  professional  progress  in 
the  United  States,  Hendrix  moved  to  England.  Here,  against 
the  red  brick  inevitabilities  of  British  life,  his  shifting,  bluesy 
sound  gave  older  listeners  an  antidote  to  the  friendly  furry 
rock  of  the  early  Beatles.  And  it  wasn't  until  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Monterrey  rock  festival,  where  he  picked  the 
guitar  with  his  fingers,  elbows,  and  teeth,  (he  didn't  get 
as  far  as  Gauguin)  did  the  Hendrix  experience  start  to  be- 
come everybody's. 

For  the  Rolling  Stones  and  Bob  Dylan  had  given  up 
their  public  positions  as  rock's  arch-evils-  The  time  was 
ripe.  Too  many  were  getting  too  much  satisfaction.  Too 
many  seemed  to  know  that  something  was  happening,  an  i 

SEE  MUSIC  R-14 


Canadian  Music 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

If  you  visited  Man  in  the 
Community  at  Expo,  the 
first  thing  you  did  was  file 
into  a  small  semi-circular 
theatre  and  sit  down  on  a 
bench.  Suddenly  in  the  dark- 
ness, you  heard  the  voice  of 
Ada  Lee  singing  a  wordless, 
haunting  melody  ,  a  jazz 
plainsong.  The  curtains  part- 
ed and  two  concentric  stages 
began  to  rotate  at  different 
speeds.  As  the  stages  turn- 
ed, twenty-four  scenes — most 
of  them  plastic  pop  art  re- 
presentations of  scenes  or 
symbols  of  urban  life — were 
brought  into  different  com- 
binations with  one  another. 
It  was  a  total  environment 
show  in  which  the  visual 
aspects  were  perfectly  inte- 
grated with  the  music  of  Ca- 
nadian composer  Norm  Sy- 
monds. 

When  playwright  Jacques 
Languirand  accepted  the  task 
of  producing  this  show,  he 
called  his  friend  Norm  Sy- 


monds,  and  together  they 
worked  out  a  scenario,  whose 
purpose  was  to  reflect  the 
panorama  of  modern  urban 
life.  When  they  had  decided 
on  a  "plot"  and  the  timings, 
Symonds  set  out  to  create 
the  music  for  CITERAMA. 
The  assignment  turned  out 
to  be  very  challenging. 

Occupying  five  minutes  of 
time,  the  music  is  divided 
into  four  sequences  and  was 
to  be  projected  through  a 
system  of  four  speakers. 
With  this  in  mind,  Symonds 
wrote  a  score  for  four  groups 
— percussion,  jazz  quintet, 
string  quartet,  and  "music 
concrete" — which  were  to 
utilize  the  four  different 
sources  of  sound. 

Once  Symonds  had  over- 
come the  difficulties — such 
as  integrating  different  kinds 
of  music,  making  effective 
use  of  the  four  sources  of 
sound,  and  staying  within 
the  precise  time  limits— in- 
herent in  writing  the  score, 
the  problem  then  was  to  re- 
cord the  music  so  that  all 
the  diverse  sounds  would  be 
synchronized.  To  handle  this. 


"Symonds  needed  a  conductor 
who  could  make  everything 
happen  at  just  the  right 
time,  and  William  McCauley 
was  the  man  for  the  job. 

The  music  was  completed 
first,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  production  was  created 
to  fit  the  music. 

Since  the  production  was 
such  a  success,  an  abstract 
film  of  the  exhibit  has  been 
made;  and  the  music  has 
been  released  on  CITERAMA 
(KL  Records,  KL-201).  On  it 
you  can  hear  Toronto  tenor 
saxophonist  Don  Thompson 
and  flugelhornist  Freddy 
Stone,  as  well  as  singer  Ada 
Lee.  Although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pigeon-hole  this  mu- 
sic, there  are  strong  elements 
of  jazz  in  it.  as  well  as  taped 
sounds  like  automobiles  col- 
liding, explosions,  and  a  jet 
airplane  taking  off.  The  mu- 
sic is  fragmented,  and 
through  the  use  of  many 
sounds  and  various  styles  of 
music,  represents  the  diver- 
sity of  urban  life. 

But,  you  ask,  can  it  be 
that  a  Canadian  has  actual- 
ly written  this  work?  Yes, 


it's  true.  Norm  Symonds, 
born  in  Nelson,  B.C.,  and 
now  living  in  Toronto,  has 
been  composing  a  lot  of  in- 
teresting music  this  year. 
Although  he  began  his  career 
as  a  jazz  musician,  Symonds 
has  now  explored  many 
areas  of  music,  having  writ- 
ten for  symphony,  theatre, 
and  film. 

Right  now,  Symonds  is 
working  on  a  Centennial 
Commission  for  the  Winni- 
peg Symphony.  This  New 
Work,  a  concert  for  jazz 
quartet  and  symphony,  will 
involve  improvization  in  the 
orchestra — by  both  indivi- 
dual soloists,  and  also  the 
sections.  This  improvisation 
will  be  based  on  specified 
melodic  phrases,  scales,  and 
given  rhythms.  Meanwhile, 
improvising  just  as  freely  as 
they  please  will  be  the  Fred- 
dy Stone  Quartet,  who  are 
flying  to  Winnipeg  specially 
for  this  performance. 

Although  there  must  be  or- 
ganic unity  in  this  kind  of 
music  (sometimes  called 
"third  stream"  music),  many 
attempts  in  the  past  at  com- 


bining jazz  and  symphonic 
music  have  been  gimmicky, 
says  Symonds,  who  hopes  to 
succeed  where  others  have 
failed. 

Scheduled  to  open  next 
month  in  Montreal  is  another 
ambitious  collaboration  of 
Symonds  and  Languirand.  In 
PIERRE,  a  new  kind  of  thea- 
trical experience  involving 
drama,  film,  and  music,  Sy- 
monds uses  jazz  to  under- 
score the  French  dialogue, 
and  the  songs  and  ballet  se- 
quences. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Sy- 
monds is  doing  some  inter- 
esting things  with  music. 
Says  Symonds;  "The  Centen- 
nial was  a  great  shot  in  the 
arm  for  Canadian  compos- 
ers." 

However,  unless  Canadians 
realize  that  there  is  musical 
talent  in  this  country,  com- 
posers will  once  again  find  it 
impossible  to  make  a  living 
writing  their  own  music. 
"And  who  knows?"  remarks 
Symonds,  "maybe  some  day 
you'll  walk  into  the  restau- 
rant around  the  corner  and 
see  me  there — behind  the 
counter.",  ?  .  f  ?    i  . 
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U.  C.  Follies 


By  PAUL 

A  dress  rehearsal  is  hardly  the  best  source 
on  which  to  judge  a  production  what  with 
the  jinx  and  all.  Good  dress  rehearsal,  bad 
show  and  all  that?  But  when  you  watch  a 
dress  rehearsal  as  good  as  UC  Follies',  you 
begin  to  hope  the  old  jinx  just  might  lay 
off  for  a  few  performances  at  least-  Say 
three. 

Which  is  how  many  chances  you  get  to 
see  what  may  be  the  funniest  campus  show 
this  year.  Sort  of  the  gut  —  splitting  kind. 
Not  that  you  can  count  on  it,  understand. 
Maybe  those  10  or  15  people  watching  the 
dress  Wednesday  night  were  laughter-prone. 
Or  had  especially  good  dinners. 

So  out  they  pranced,  the  whole  company 
and  told  us  how  UC  Follies  was  100  years 
old  this  year.  Imagine.  The  dancing  was  sur- 
prisingly good,  active  and  not  too  complex. 
The  tune  was  bright  and  the  score  at  the 
end  stood  two  good  jokes  to  one  bad. 

Save  for  the  inevitable  "You  missed  the 
lights  that  time!"  and  "Hold  it!"  and 
"Straighten  up!  Smile!",  the  whole  of  the 
first  act  went  smooth  as  cream.  A  bit  of 
satire  on  UC.  and  Canadian  traditions,  a 
quickie  on  topless  restaurants  (really  to- 
pless, no  obscuring  lights  or  anything),  long 
skits,  a  few  songs,  and  those  little  groaners 
called  blackouts. 

The  dance  number,  Beatle  Ballet,  could 
have  been  pepped  up  a  bit.  All  Beatle  songs 
aren't  as  slow  as  Penny  Lane  and  When  I'm 
64.  However,  with  six  scantily-clad  girls  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  imagination,  the 
number  was  never  dull. 


MACRAE 

It  is  unusual  enough  to  find  a  consistent- 
ly funny  first  half  in  any  production  much 
less  a  lowly  college  effort.  A  lively  second 
half  was  good  beyond  belief.  If  I  had  to 
pick  a  cause  I'd  chose  Allan  Price. 

Actually  Price  isn't  even  a  student  any- 
more, he's  out  trying  professional  acting. 
He  was  part  of  the  Follies  '66  Dynamic  Duo 
with  Jack  Newman,  but  this  year  Newman 
was  hung  up  on  a  Hart  House  production 
and  could  only  appear  in  a  few  skits. 

To  compensate,  Price  split  himself  into 
three  parts  —  director,  actor,  and  one  of 
the  writers.  As  a  director  he  manufactured 
a  flawless  cast.  Not  ready  for  the  Old  Vic 
yet,  but  perfect  for  this  type  of  show  New- 
man of  course,  and  a  mime  expert  named 
Howie  Rosen,  several  other  guys  who  hardly 
ever  forgot  lines  and  looked  like  they  were 
having  fun. 

Price  can't  help  steal  any  scene  he  is  in. 
His  sense  of  timing  is  perfect  and  he  has 
an  infinite  number  of  faces. 

The  girls  never  get  the  good  parts  and 
are  forced  to  run  around  in  the  skimpiest 
of  costumes,  yet  one  can  try  to  view  their 
plight  manfully.  Their  dancing  had  that 
elusive  quality  of  co-ordination.  None  of 
this  "I  thought  we  were  supposed  to  leap 
stage  right"  stuff. 

Follies  is  playing  in  Hart  House  theatre 
tonight  and  Saturday  at  8:30.  For  the  re- 
cord I  counted  25  good  skits,  10  fair  and 
only  two  dull  ones.  But,  then,  there's  always 
the  jinx. 


Olivier 

By  ALAN  GORDON 


A  great  man  gives  a  press  conference  and 
unusual  things  are  bound  to  come  out  of  it- 
The  great  man  is  Sir  Laurence  Olivier, 
whom  Kenneth  Tynan  has  labeled  "the  great- 
est actor  alive".  The  unusual  things  are  the 
greatness  of  scope  and  depth  of  his  per- 
ception concerning  things  theatrical.  He 
didn't  exude  a  fiery  theatricality,  rather 
there  was  an  intense  concern  with  being 
understood,  and  with  saying  exactly  what 
he  thought.  What  he  said  was  surprising, 
but  a  far  cry  from  the  usual  sort  of  com- 
ments we  often  hear  from  "stars". 

On  Acting: 

"I  prefer  to  direct.  Acting  is  seldom  en- 
joyable. It  is  the  sort  of  experience  that 
brings  with  it  a  kind  of  ride.  Does  the  joc- 
key enjoy  it  all  the  time?  Does  the  race 
horse?" 

On  Theatres: 

"I  prefer  to  work  in  the  proscenium  arch. 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  prefer  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  spectator.  There's  a  dynamic 
to  the  other  shape  (the  thrust  stage)  that 
could  be  very  good.  The  major  quantity  of 
the  seats  are  looking  down  at  it,  and  from 
a  directorial  point  of  view,  you  get  a  more 
cunning  kind  of  dynamic." 

On  Writers: 

"If  the  writer  is  alive  today,  he  should  be 
used  Often  writers  are  quite  astonished  to 
see  what  a  good  play  they  have  written,  if 
it's  in  the  hands  of  a  good  director  and  cast. 
They  had  no  idea  how  full  their  characteri- 
zations were.  If  it's  a  revival,  you  must  try 
to  recreate  the  theme  in  an  illuminating 
way  for  your  generation,  without  losing 
sight  of  what  obviously  must  have  been  the 
author's  intention  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 
It  depends  how  ancient  the  work  is.  It  must 
be  real  to  your  people,  and  it  musn't  lose 
sight  of  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  play. 
And  you  must,  of  course,  hear  exactly  what 
the  author  meant  to  say." 
On  his  National  Theatre  Company: 
"I  think  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  com- 
pany, the  company  idea,  is  the  most  excit- 
ing thing  that  the  theatre  has  to  offer.  It  s 
more  exciting  than  anything  that  was  ever 
provided  by  the  old  star  sytsem.  The  extra- 
ordinary hot  breath  of  unity  that  comes  ott 


the  stage  of  a  really  highly  trained,  highly 
skilled  company  —  all  knowing  each  other 
inside  out  is  nothing  less  than  exhilarating. 
We've  been  together  for  about  five  years 
now,  and  we  know  each  other  terribly  well. 
We  can  rehearse  in  front  of  each  other 
without  any  kind  of  self-consciousness.  We 
all  help  each  other,  all  the  time-  We're  very 
free  with  suggestions,  very  free  with  criti- 
cism. I  think  what  results  is  far  better  than 
the  star  system  could  ever  hope  to  pro- 
duce." 
On  Tragedy: 

"It  is  the  office  and  purpose  of  tragedy 
to  shock  people  —  give  them  a  kick  in  the 
stomach.  Make  them  think,  make  them  sit 
up.  It  is  supposed  to  deal  in  a  process  call- 
ed catharsis.  In  Othello,  I  try  to  make  the 
audience  bored  with  Othello  almost,  fed 
up  with  him  ,try  to  make  the  audience 
tickle  the  pin  feathers  of  their  worst  side, 
their  racism.  Make  them  think,  "You  stupid, 
idiot,  old  nigger!".  And  then  make  them 
sorry.  That's  the  catharsis  I'm  talking 
about.  You  should  be  against  the  character 
for  a  time  and  then  so  absolutely  hate  your- 
self for  having  been  against  him  that  you 
have  gone  through  a  spiritual  experience. 
That's  the  nature  of  tragedy." 

On  Directors: 
"  What's  a  director  for?  Yes,  he's  to  stop 
the  actors  from  bumping  into  each  other- 
Yes,  he's  to  provide  a  point  of  view  on  a 
work.  More  than  anything,  he's  the  conduc- 
tor. He's  the  rhythm  finder,  and  he  should 
spell  out  the  rhythm  to  the  other  actors  and 
to  make  absolutely  certain  that  the  au- 
thor's meanings  are  conveyed  through  the 
rhythm,  through  the  variation  of  pace.  He 
should  set  the  pauses,  etc.  very  carefully. 
He  should  realize  that  both  movements  and 
stillness,  a  pause  and  a  word,  are  tremen- 
dously, beautifully  important.  They  are  to 
be  used  with  the  utmost  discretion.  Differ- 
ent directors  will  find  different  points  of 
view,  different  directions,  but  I  think  that 
if  you're  carefully  attentive  to  the  author, 
his  intentions  will  make  themselves  appar- 
ent." j 

A  great  man  spoke  the  poetry  of  his  con- 
victions. We  could  listen  and  be  moved. 


The  Drama  Centre 

By  ALAN  GORDON 

"We  want  to  produce  theatre  intellectuals,  the  kind  of 
men  who  will  be  aware  of  the  practical  side  of  theatre,  yet 
whose  approach  to  it  would  be  analytical". 

The  man  speaking  is  not  Doctor  Frankinstein  dream- 
ing of  a  theatre  critic  automaton  he  is  Brian  Parker,  re- 
cently appointed  head  of  the  Graduate  Centre  For  The  Study 
of  Drama.  We  were  talking  about  what  the  Drama  centre 
was  trying  to  do  and  how  exactly  Mr.  Parker  saw  it  beinj 
done. 

"Basically,  our  job  is  twofold.  We  exist  to  further  the 
scholarly  study  of  Drama,  and  to  stimulate  Campus 
theatre." 

Why  did  he  intend  to  further  campus  drama?  Or  even 
the  study  of  Drama  at  all? 

"That's  the  same  as  asking  why  study  drama  at  all?  To 
enlarge  its  scope.  Scholars  brought  a  knowledge  of  the  Noh 
play  to  Western  culture,  and  put  Shakespeare  back  into  his 
context,  as  a  writer  who  wrote  for  a  certain  kind  of  theatre 
in  a  certain  kind  of  society.  Also,  remember  that  modern 
drama  is  being  written  by  intellectuals.  Beckett,  Brecht,  I > 
nesco,  Pinter,  all  of  these  are  men  whose  work  is  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  currents  of  their  time.  All  of  their  work 
deals  with  theories  of  knowledge.'' 

But  why  should  drama  be  studied  in  preference  to,  say, 
hotel  management,  wine  stewarding? 

"Well,  the  more  one  is  aware  of  what  is  going  around 
one,  the  more  alive,  he  is,  the  more  interesting  society  is.... 
he  becomes  less  passive....  not  just  a,  uh,  box  watcher." 

How  are  you  going  to  stimulate  the  campus  drama? 

"Two  ways.  One,  through  our  Hart  House  shows,  which 
are  interesting,  and  serve  as  a  training  ground  in  which  stud- 
ents can  learn  to  cope  with  the  practical  side  of  theatre.  No 
one  can  study  drama  without  knowing  how  a  show  is  prod- 
uced, and  with  Bob  Gill's  practical  courses  in  acting  and 
directing,  as  well  as  the  Hart  House  shows,  we  give  our 
people  a  fairly  good  acquaintance  with  this  real  world  of 
theatre." 

The  problem  of  diletantism  fostered  by  such  an'aqua- 
intance'rather  than  a  thorough  knowledge  becomes  more 
acute  when  Mr.  Parker  admitted  that  academic  credit 
wouldn't  be  given  for  taking  these  practical  classes  or  for 
participation  in  campus  productions,  by  the  Hart  Housian 
or  not. 

"That  is  a  problem  that  we're  aware  of  but  unless  we 
get  some  kind  of  new  degree  or  the  style  of  attaining  the 
old  degree  is  changed,  it's  one  that  is  almost  impossible  ro 
overcome." 

What  is  the  other  way  that  you  stimulate  campus  drama. 

"Oh  yes.  I  have  a  small  grant  that  enables  me  to  financ- 
ially help  any  serious  production." 

How  much  financial  help  can  you  give? 

"No  more  than  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  And 
I've  already  decided  to  back  the  P.L.S.  and  the  week  in  the 
Central  Library  for  Godot.  There  is  some  money  left,  with 
no  strings  attached.  It  just  depends  if  you  can  persuade  me 
that  the  project  is  plausible  and  worthwhile." 

Well,  we've  seen  how  the  centre  stimulates  campus 
drama.  How  do  you  further  the  study  of  drama? 

We  act  as  a  clearing  house,  breaking  across  traditional 
lines  of  departments  and  faculties.  If  a  student  wanted  to 
study  Drama  before  the  centre,  he  would  have  had  to  work 
on  either  French  or  English  or  German  drama,  and  attach 
himself  to  that  department.  Now,  any  graduate  course  in 
drama,  or  related  to  the  study  of  drama  is  cross-appoint  ■  i 
to  the  centre  of  Drama,  and  the  students  in  the  centre  can 
take  an  enormous  width  of  courses  which  they  couldn't  have 
before. 

Remember,  we're  only  two  months  old,  and  our  organ- 
ization is  in  an  extremely  fluid  state.  It's  a  naissent  centre, 
at  best,  still  trying  to  see  what  it  can  do.  There  is  an  area  in 
which  we  can  do  positive  work.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
discover  the  best  way  we  can  do  it." 


review 


ART  

Canadian  Furniture  Books 


H.  G.  Ryder.  Antique  Fur- 
niture by  New  Brunswick 
Craftsmen.  Rverson,  1965, 
ISO  pages,  $15.00. 

Miss  Ryder's  book  is  the 
first  collection  of  material 
on  early  New  B  r  u  s  w  i  c  k 
craftsmen.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  an  extremely  valuable 
reference  work.  Narrated  by 
counties,  the  text  goes 
through  the  workmen  of  the 
areas  —  some  of  whom  have 
not  discovered  furniture  as 
yet. 

The  text  resembles,  in  its 
anecdotal,  slightly  clumsy, 
but  extremely  enthusiastic 
style,  Gerald  Stevens's  In  a 
Canadian  Attic  and  other 
books  of  that  genre.  It  is  a 
book  written  with  affection 
and  thought  yet  slight  tech- 
nical faults  make  difficult 
reading.  For  instance,  there 
are  no  footnotes  for  the  quo- 
tations. These  would  have 
been  very  valuable  since  the 


material  is  unfamiliar  to 
most  readers.  Nor  are  the 
opening  plate  numbers  plac- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  text 
which  leads  to  difficulty  in 
locating  them.  Imperfect 
proof-reading  has  meant  the 
loss  of  part  of  a  sentence  on 
p.  91.  Furthermore,  the  blurb 
on  the  book's  jacket  speaks 
of  end-paper  maps  which  do 
not  correspond  with  the  sin- 
gle front-page  map  at  the 
front  of  the  book. 

These  difficulties  can  be 
smoothed  over.  The  material 
is  certainly  worth  it.  Al- 
though, there  are  only  a  few 
pieces  of  furniture  as  "fine" 
as  what  was  being  done  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  at 
this  time,  much  of  what  was 
done  in  New  Brunswick  was 
beautifully  proportioned  and 
elegant,  though  less  sensuous 
than  French-Canadian  furni- 
ture. It's  interesting  too  that 
large  quantities  of  N.  B.  fur- 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 

niture  are  probably  in  Maine 
labelled  as  Americana.  This 
book  should  begin  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  two 

Many  of  the  documents  us- 
ed are  extremely  interesting 
like  the  one  on  indentures 
which  shows  that  a  furniture 
apprentice  earned  $40  a  year 
in  1865,  plus  schooling.  The 
Journal  of  John  Quinton  had 
the  following  passage:  "I 
went  to  St.  John  to  learn  a 
trade.  My  father  suggested 
this  step  ...  I,  a  green  and 
yellow  cabbage,  accepted, 
having  no  will  of  my  own..." 
which  sounds  Chinese  both 
in  imagery  and  theme.  I  was 
also  interested  by  the  two 
cabinet  -  makers.  Alexander 
Ross  and  James  Hunter,  who 
lived  and  worked  in  the  Fre- 
dericton  goal  where  they 
were  imprisoned  for  debt 
from  1788-90. 

Someday  I  would  like  to 


see  Jasper  Armstrong's  chair 
with  the  vertebrae  of  a  whale 
set  in  mahogany  frame  for  a 
back.  Sounds  like  a  chair 
with  backbone. 

*  • 

D.  R.  Stewart.  A  Guide  to 
Pre-Confederation  Furniture. 

Longmans,  1967,  150  pages, 
$12.00. 

This  text  is  little  more  than 
a  picture  book  by  an  interest- 
ed amateur.  Mr.  Stewart,  lar- 
gely using  his  own  collection, 
has  written  a  book  for  —  na- 
turally —  collectors.  Thus, 
handy  suggestions  for  dating 
old  furniture  are  found,  us- 
ing hinges,  knobs,  nails,  and 
pulls  as  well  as  for  detect- 
ing the  use  of  the  block 
plane  (the  fingertip  feels  a 
gently  undulating  surface). 
In  this  way,  the  author  ho- 
pes you  won't  buy  a  fake. 

The  beautiful  bowls  made 
from  wooden  burls  are  in- 


teresting as  is  the  captain's 
chair  from  the  studio  of  Da- 
niel Fowler,  the  early  Can- 
adian watercolorist,  on  Am- 
herst Island.  But  it  would 
have  been  helpful  to  have  a 
more  factual  text.  Documen- 
tation of  the  pieces  is  enti- 
rely lacking  and  sometimes 
one  wonders  why  the  author 
has  dated  the  pieces  as  he 
has.  Furthermore,  if  influen- 
ces like  that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  are  mentioned, 
some  description  of  what  the 
influence  looks  like,  must 
appear.  Otherwise,  the  au- 
thor is  simply  namcdrop- 
ping. 

The  only  incredible  parts 
of  the  book,  which  fully  re- 
veal the  author's  gaucherle 
are  the  horrible  "helpful" 
suggestions  for  the  use  of 
old  Canadian  furniture  as 
coffee  tables,  book  shelves, 
hi-fi  cabinets,  and  bars! 


 BOOKS 

Grim  Fairy  Tales  For  Adults 

By  JOHN  CLUTE 


Grim  Fairy  Tales  for  Adults, 
by  Joel  Wells.  Collier-Mac 
Millan  Canada,  $4.75. 

Here  is  a  slim  volume  of 
parodies,  with  perhaps  the 
stupidest  title  I've  ever  seen. 
The  parodies  —  mostly  of 
live  American  authors  —  are 
pretty  good,  though  none  of 
them  are  unkind  and  it's  too 
bad  that  Joel  Wells  didn't 
gird  himself  to  be  a  little  un- 
kind with  the  likes  of  Sal- 
inger and  Bellow  and  Up- 
dike and  God  forgive  us  Ayn 
Rand.  The  parodies  are  all 
right  but  that  title. 

Grim  Fairy  Tales  for 
Adults  —  Jesus.  Shades  of 
Richard  Armour,  remember 
Richard  Armour  in  the  net- 
her regions  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  writing  those 
cute  nonsense  poems,  those 
sly  jabs  at  mothers-in-law  in 
,  the  United  States  in  1955 
with  Norman  Rockwell  on 
the  cover?  But  one  must 
contain  oneself.  Maybe  the 
title  wasn't  Wells'  idea  in 
the  first  place  —  and  anyway 
it  does  tell  us  something 
about  the  parodies  he  has 
written. 

His  idea,  almost  a  good 
one,  was  to  retell  certain 
fairy  stories  as  certain  au- 
thors might  have  written 
them,  so  that  we  have  that 
poor  dolt  J.  D.  Salinger  writ- 
ing "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  and 
that  passionate  urban  Jew 
Saul  Bellow  writing  "Rum- 


pelstiltskin  the  Goldmaker." 
Not  so  bad  an  idea,  except 
it  was  a  cop  out. 

Great  parodies  render  not 
only  the  superficialities  of 
manner;  they  are  not  set-pie- 
ces. Great  parodies  are  re- 
workings  —  foreshortenir.gs 

—  ikons  —  of  the  very  world 
in  which  their  subjects  live. 
The  joke-parody,  such  as 
these  retellings  of  fairy  tales, 
can  get  its  laughs  —  I  laugh- 
ed quite  a  bit  —  but  because 
it  is  truly  divorced  from 
content,  from  the  sense  of 
compulsive  juice  that  marks 
the  great  writer,  it  becomes 
wearisome,  a  fart. 

The  great  writers  of  today 
do  their  own  parodies,  and  I 
suppose  in  that  sense  they 
are  protected  from  the  likes 
of  Joel  Wells.  His  attempt 
at  joking  with  James  Joyce 

—  Cinderella  as  Molly  Bloom 

—  backfires  pretty  dreadful- 
ly, because  Molly  Bloom  was 
in  the  first  place  a  figure  of 
parody,  and  we  were  moved 
by  her  through  and  despite 
that  fact.  Wells'  Cinderella 
turns  into  a  pale  Molly 
Bloom,  and  we  do  not  laugh 
at  her  resentful  lower-class 
daydreaming  about  glass 
slippers  and  princes  and  the 
like;  we  are  moved. 

Cinderella  comes  first  in 
Grim  Tales,  and  maybe  it 
was  written  first,  because 
Mr.  Wells  doesn't  try  again 
to  do  a  joke-parody  on  a 
great  contemporary  author. 
He  leaves  Nabokov  alone, 
and  Burroughs,  and  Pyn- 
chon.   He  even  leaves  Dur- 


rell  alone.  For  the  most  part 
he  is  content  to  work  on  the 
American  pogo-stickers  like 
the  ones  I  mentioned  up 
above  somewhere  —  Saling- 
er and  Bellow  and  Updike 
—  missing  only  Bernard  Ma- 
lamud,  who  is  almost  as 
overrated  as  Updike  is. 

But  even  here  Wells  ran 
into  the  problem  of  parody- 
ing the  parody.  Excluding 
females  with  three  names 
and  the  author  of  Hawaii 
there  may  not  be  a  writer  in 
the  world  today  who  is  not 
so  conscious  of  what  he  is 
doing  with  words  that  he  is 
not,  of  necessity,  writing  a. 
parodic  style.  With  writers 
of  substance,  it  works,  and 
joke-parody  is  subsumed  un- 
der the  presence  of  its  sub- 
ject. With  John  Updike,  self- 
parody  does  not  work,  be- 
cause the  man  as  wrter  is  a 
simpering  twit,  and  has  de- 
posited his  ten  volumes  over 
the  past  decade  like  a  fall- 
out of  rotten  souffles. 

Joel  Well's  parody  of  Up- 
dike is  typical  of  the  book; 
it's  quite  funny,  quite  sensi- 
tive to  nuances  of  fatifity 
-  —  and  it's  not  quite  as  fun 
ny  as  the  original.  We  will 
demonstrate  in  closing,  with 
two  examples.  First,  Updike 
as  Peter  Rabbit.  Second,  Up- 
dike as  Updike,  may  he  be 
forgiven,  maybe. 

McGregor's  wall  is  high. 
Its  rough  bricks  are  held 
rigid  by  mucus-colored  mor- 
tar, each  strip  of  which 
seems  to  exude  a  personal 
malignancy   so   that  Peter, 


walking  close  beside  It,  feels 
subjected  to  the  bad  breath 
of  a  thousand  rusty  mouths. 
*       *  * 

Do  you  remember  a  fra- 
grance girls  acquire  in  au- 
tumn? As  you  walk  beside 
them  after  school,  they 
tighten  their  arms  about 
their  books  and  bend  their 
heads  forward  to  give  a 
more  flattering  attention  to 
your  words,  and  in  the  little 
intimate  area  thus  formed, 
carved  into  the  clear  air  by 


an  implicit  crescent,  there  is 
a  complex  fragrance  woven 
of  tobacco,  powder,  lipstick, 
rinsed  hair,  and  that  per- 
haps imaginary  and  certain- 
ly elusive  scent  that  wool, 
whether  in  the  lapels  of  a 
jacket  or  the  nap  of  a  sweat- 
er, seems  to  yield  when  the 
cloudless  fall  sky  like  the 
blue  hell  of  a  vacuum  lifts 
toward  itself  the  glad  ex- 
halations of  all  things. 

Baby,  may  I  sniff  your 
implicit  crescent? 


MUSIC  Cont'd 


knew  what.it  was.  Hence  The  Jimi  Hendrix  Experience  and 
to  some  extent,  the  Doors. 

Hendrix's  music  broils  in  its  own  somber  juices.  In 
its  bare  modern  realism  it,  like  the  blues,  it  is  somewhat  be- 
reft  of  spiritual  values.  Although  its  roots  come  from  the 
blues,  these  are  masked  in  electrical  effects  so  intense  that 
the  result  sounds  completely  original. 

And  although  (again  like  the  blues)  Hendrix's  music- 
is  frequently  associated  with  a  state  of  depression,  of 
lethargy  or  despair  it  is  not  solely  a  physical  or  mental 
state. 

It  is  not  solely  the  endurance  of  suffering  or  a  declara- 
tion of  hopelessness;  nor  is  it  solely  a  means  of  ridding 
himself  of  a  mood.  It  is  all  these  and  it  is  more;  it  is  part 
of  Hendrix's  being,  living  within  him,  and  with  him- 

The  words  are  incidental.  Only  on  one  cut,  Hey  Joe, 
does  Hendrix  come  close  to  human  contact.  Throughout, 
the  rest  of  the  album  sounds  like  the  ultimate  extension  ol 
the  mechanistic  sound  of  the  Beatles'  Day  in  the  Life. 

Jim  Hendrix  backed  by  Mildred  Mitchell  on  drums 
and  Noel  Redding  on  guitar  in  actuality  reworks  T.  S. 
Eliot's  idea  of  "Between  the  idea/ And  the  reality /Falls  the 
shadow."  He  sings  of  a  world  partially  perceived  images. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  underground  artists  who  has  rarely 
seen  the  light  of  sophisticated  hippiness.  He  can't  sing  of 
anything  else.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  talking  to  us.  His  flesh 
and  soul  appear  to  have  turned  sour. 


BOOKS 


Young  Poets 


By  BILL  BARCLAY 

Janis  Rapoport.  Within  the 
Whirling  Moment;  House  of 
Anansi;  1967. 

Barry  Charles.  Magic  From 
my  Lungs;  House  of  Anansi; 
1967. 

Janis  Rapoporl  and  Barry 
Charles  are  both  very  young 
to  be  calling  themselves 
poets.  Miss  Rapoport  gra- 
duated from  New  College 
here  at  Toronto  very  recent- 
ly and  Barry  Charles  is~  a 
17-year-old  "hippie"  now 
working  out  of  Rochdale 
College. 

I  suppose  that  a  reviewer 
must  therefore  utter  the 
clich^d  inanity  that  their 
verse  shows  promise  and 
that  they  cannot  really  be 
expected  to  produce  signif- 
icant work  this  early  in  the 
glorious  game  of  calling 
yourself  a  poet.  But  the 
House  of  Anansi  has  seen 
to  it  that  they  are  now 
very  much  on  display;  they 
will  have  to  be  prepared 
for  the  inevitable  knocks. 

The  central  poem  in  Miss 
Rapoport's  Within  the  Whir- 
ling Moment  is  called  "The 
Kiss",  and  is  taken  from  the 
sculpture  by  Rodin: 
Those  lovers  linked  in  bronze 
will  not  escape  the  wonder 
of  their  first  embrace. 

Today's  passion  is  blown  of 

the  air 
not  hewn  in  stone: 
a  fragmenting  spiral 
within  the  whirling  moment- 

In  this,  and  in  almost 
every  other  poem  in  her 
volume,  she  expresses  a 
belief  that  love  is  a  fleeting 
thing  which  leaves  behind 
at  least  one  very  hurt  and 
potentially  cynical  human 
being.  And  this  person  needs 
to  be  loved.  The  problem  is 
that  this  though  is  hardlv 
original.  It  is  a  variation 
upon  a  variation....  of  a 
theme  that  was  dealt  with 
by  poetic  minds  probably 
long  before  man  learned 
how  to  write.  And  it  is  a 
theme  that  we,  as  modern 
readers,  understand  onlv 
too  well  within  ourselves. 

Great  literature  deals  with 
new  ideas  understanding. 
The  most  significant  writers 
are  engaged  in  a  bloody 
battle  of  the  soul  to  open 


for  manipulating  the  sounds 
of  words  for  a  particular 
effect  as  they  interact  upon 
each  other  lacks  rigorous 
discipline.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing: "i  am/  woman/ 
born  a/  treasure/  in  man's/ 
dark  deceitful/  leisure." 
These  lines  can  be  attractive 
at  first  reading,  but  they 
succeed,  ultimately,  only  in 
causing  the  reader  to  ques- 
tion her  sincerity.  Her  words 
become  a  game  in  which 
they  cover  over  a  genuine 
emotional  response  with 
the  glossy  enammeled  hum- 
our of  the  cynic. 

•     *  * 

Barry  Charles  is  also  con- 
cerned with  love,  but  in  his 
verse  he  penetrates  more 
deeply  into  the  subject.  And 
what  he  has  seen  in  h;s 
probing  frightens  him.  For 
Charles  is  running  away 
from  the  front  lines  —  or 
as  close  as  he  ever  came  to 
them.  He  has  seen  more 
than  he  cares  to. 

In  Magic  from  my  Lungs. 
Charles  writes  of  the  par- 
ticular destructive  elemenls 
that  inevitably  seem  to  mar 
a  potentially  beautiful  love 
experience.  He  finds  the 
source  of  this  destruction  in 
hmself,  in  others  close  to 
him,  and  in  "some  strange 
heritage.  ..  not  in  our  text- 
books." Of  a  woman  sleep- 
ing near  him  he  writes, 
"Your  unconsciousness/  I 
disdain/  your  body  and/ 
grace/  a  mountain/  with 
unconquerable  peaks".  It 
is  his  awareness  of  a  me- 
nacing kind  of  ugliness 
which  causes  him  to  write! 
"Ages  of  sewage  scar  our 
child/  Let  us  choose  him 
a  name  to/  end  our  fight." 

This  verse  is  obviously 
that  of  a  disillusioned  and 
hurting  animal.  And  he  is 
running  away  from  the  ex- 
perience because  he  hasn't 
got  the  guts  to  keep  loving. 
Just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

But  in  running  from  love 
he  unfortunately  assumes 
the  stance  of  another  poet 
who  does  have  the  guts,  and 
who,  I  hope  —  for  our  sakes 
—  is  still  up  their  dodging 
the  shrapnel.  Namely  Leo- 
nard Cohen.  Magic  From  my 
Lungs  is  permeated  with 
Cohen's  most  recently  pub- 
lished volume    of  poetry, 


up  new  frontiers  of  human  parasiies  Of  Heaven.  Charles 
feeling  and  thought.  Hope-    nas  borrowed  an  appahngly 


fully  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
doddling  along  in  safe  ter- 
ritory behind  will  catch  up 
in  time. 

If  the  verse  of  Miss  Ra- 
poport, or  of  any  other  poet, 
is  to  be  significant  it  must 
deal  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  front  lines.  It  has  to 
say  something  new  to  the 
reader  based  upon  atleasl 
nartial  glimpse  of  the  batt- 
lefield, and  must  endeavour 
to  lead  him  to  fresh  insights 
and  realizations  about  him- 
self. 

If  a  work  of  art  fails  to 
do  this  then  it  must  be  asses- 
sed on  the  basis  of  its  stvle 
—  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  subject  matter  is 
communicated  to  the  reader. 


large  number  of  images  from 
Parasites,  quite  flagrantly. 
And  he  has  done  the  same 
with  the  form  and  style  of 
many  of  his  poems. 

At  least  he  is  honest 
enough  to  acknowledge  the 
source  of  his  inspiration. 
One  of  his  poems  begins: 
"Parasites  of  Heaven/  you 


plague  my  puem 


,/  and  you 


creep  into  my  books".  Cohen 
can  be  an  excellent  influence 
on  a  young  writer,  or  on  a 
young"  man.  But  he  is  quite 
capable  of  writing  tor  him- 
self. It  is  only  in  one  or 
two  poems  that  Barry  Chai- 
les  indicates  that  he  may 
have  a  voice  of  his  own. 


Miss  Rapoport  s  verse 


fails 


n  this  regard  too.  Her  zeal 
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'The  freedom 

and  responsibility 

mean  a  lot  to  me.' 

Dave  Shelly,  a  London  Life  representative  in  Montreal 


"In  my  last  year  of  university 
I  talked  to  recruiters  from  several 
different  types  of  companies. 
All  of  them  offered  jobs  with 
training  programs  which  would 
eventually  lead  to  a  position 
of  responsibility.  But  I  wanted 
something  more.  I  wanted  something 
thatwould  let  me  get  out  and 
meet  people.  I  wanted  a  position 
that  would  give  me  responsibility 
right  away  and  at  the  same  time 
a  degree  of  independence  and  freedom. 
In  other  words.  I  wanted 
something  more  than  just  a  iob. 
That's  why  I  joined  London  Life. 

Dave  Shelly  graduated  from 

Loyola  College  in  economics 

in  1966.  Alter  a  three-month 

training  course,  he  chose  the  agency 

he  wanted  to  work  in  from  among  the  WU 

operated  by  London  Life  across  Canada. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  career 

that  offers  you  something  more,  ask 

your  placement  officer  about 

London  Life  sales  positions. 

Or  write  to  the  Personnel  Department, 

London  Life  Insurance  Co., 

London.  Ontario. 
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London  Life  Insurance  Company 

Head  Office:  London.  Canada 


REVIEW  in  M 


After  much  discussion  and  considerable  debate,  we 
now  inaugurate  a  new  approach  to  the  backpage.  It 
will  be  a  pretty  variable  thing,  this  Review  in  Brief,  and 
will  be  able  to  include  short  reviews,  observations,  com- 
ments, letters,— much  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  the 
old  back-page  carried. 

Last  year,  Gail  Dexter  designed  the  Backpage  after 
John  Clute  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  last  page  of  the  Review  and  Page  Five  of  the 


Varsity.  It  worked  very  well. 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  new  format  that  we  tried  to  have 
on  the  Backpage — with  the  same  Backpage  people  writ- 
ing short  observations  on  what's  happening  and  what's 
on. 

After  a  burst  of  narcissiatic  energy  on  our  parts, 
you  can  see  what  we  look  like.  Lucky  you. 

G.  F. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  Ian  Gentles' 
article  in  Review,  Oct.  II. 
His  argument  seems  to  be 
as  follows:  Technology  has 
never  been  very  beneficial 
and  is  today  leading  us  to 
psychological,  ecological,  and 
nuclear  disaster.  He  then 
identifies  abusive  technology 
as  the  causes  of  cancerous 
economic  growth,  which  re- 
sults in  exploitation  and  ex- 
clusion, at  home  and  abroad. 
The  only  solution,  according 
to  Mr.  Gentles,  is  to  'halt' 
technology. 

He  has  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  Since  he  is  a 
historian,  let  us  reconsider 
the  history.  The  standard  of 
living  in  Europe  rose  pro- 
gressively from  the  12th  cen- 
tury to  the  16th  century, 
when  it  began  to  decline.  As 
he  points  out,  that  decline, 
on  a  global  view,  is  still  con- 
tinuing. 

However,  when  we  exam- 
ine the  technology  of  the  pe- 
riod, we  do  not  find  it  non- 
existent or  stagnant,  as  Mr. 
Gentles  implies.  In  fact,  sti- 
mulated by  the  prosperity 
and  self-confidence  of  the 
small  free  medieval  cities, 
the  techniques  and  tools  of 
construction,  navigation,  min- 
ing, household  science,  and 
the  arts  and  crafts  develop- 
ed prodigiously,  providing 
the  experimental  basis  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  to 
come,  and  culminating  in  the 
magnificent  Gothic  cathe- 
drals. 

The  significant  change  in 
the  16th  century  that  caus- 
ed the  technology  to  become 
oppressive  and  the  fail  in 
living  standards,  was  the  so- 
cial-political change  from  in- 
dependent self-governing  ci- 
ties, surrounded  by  their  na- 
tural regions,  to  warring 
centralized  states,  with  their 
opulent  capitals  and  taxed 
and  impoverished  country- 
sides. (We  still  have  not  re- 
covered our  senses). 

The  lesson  is  that  the  na- 
ture and  worth  of  an  histo- 
rical period's  technology  is 
a  reflection  of  the  politico- 
economic  and  social  system 
and  the  values  it  represents. 
Mr.  Gentles  has  warned  us 
against  a  progressive  notion 
of  history,  yet  he  has  him- 
self a  progressive  view  of 
technology.  Moreover,  tech- 
nology, like  history,  cannot 
be  'halted'.  However,  if  the 
real  causes  of  abusive  tech- 
nology can  be  identified,  its 
flow  can  be  re-directed  by 
developing  a  different  kind 
of  technology  as  part  of  a 
better  social  system. 


review 


The  American  automobile 
is  a  remarkably  functional 
and  efficient  technological 
machine.  However,  its  effi- 
cient functions  are  in  no  way 
related  to  transportation, 
but  are  those  of  stimulating 
the  economy  and  providing 
a  chromeplated  womb  to 
assuage  the  psychological 
insecurity  of  the  Depression 
generation.  Modern  ni  a  n 
does  indeed  go  to  work  to 
build  a  car,  and  build  a  car 
to  go  to  work.  However,  it 
most  emphatically  is  not  true 
that  the  artificially  created 
demand,  centralized  control, 
mass  production,  and  popu- 
lation concentrations  of  our 
system  are  necessary  featur- 
es of  an  advanced  and  effi- 
cient technology.  These  sim- 
ply follow  from  th*~  facts 
that  this  system  provides 
immense  profits  to  baronial 
corporations  and  satisfies 
the  pshychological  needs  of 
a  squeamish  and  obsessed 
middle  class. 

What  are  the  alternatives? 
I  could  not  even  begin  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  a 
liberatory  technology  here. 
The  essential  point  is  that 
intellectuals  must  not  shirk 
their  responsibilities  and 
leave  the  decisions,  by  de- 
fault, to  'experts',  politicians, 
social  engineers,  and  plan- 
ners. These  have  done 
enough  damage  already. 

The  study  of  technologies 
(I  do  not  mean  study  in  the 
technologies)  must  become 
one  of  the  humanities.  A  'sci- 
entific' training  is  not  ne- 
cessary; even  a  historian  can 
understand,  for  instance, 
what  the  Goodmans  point 
out  in  'Communitas',  that 
electric  power  and  electronic 
communications  relaxes  the 
Steam  Age  necessity  of  con- 
centration of  industry,  and 
that  it  is  easier  to  transport 
machined  parts  than  com- 
muters. (If  such  simple 
minded  ideas  were  fully  ap- 
plied, London  Bridge  really 
would  come  falling  down!) 

The  technocrats  of  General 
Motors,  the  Pentagon,  and 
Washington  -  Moscow  have 
made  their  decisions  —  we 
shall  be  managed,  centraliz- 
ed, megalcpolized,  deperso- 
nalized, leading  straight  to 
Brave  New  World.  If  in  the 
universities  (the  last  dying 
remnant  of  the  medieval  ci- 
ties), our  few  remaining  in- 
dependent scholars  follow 
Mr.  Gentles  in  his  obscurant- 
ist and  Luddite  path,  and  fail 
to  provide  leadership  and 
viable  alternatives,  we  are 
doomed: 


Yours, 


R.D.  Tennent  (SGS) 


Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Gilbert's  presentation 
of  the  situation  in  South 
America  cannot  be  left  un- 
challanged.  Like  so  many 
other  leftists  he  has  a  yen  for 
telling  one  side  of  the  story 
and  has  an  acute  case  of  pa- 
ranoia (subtype  USA-CIA- 
itis). 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  chosen  to 
ignore  poverty,  hunger 
and  disease.  On  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  spends 
$1.2  billion  annually  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  try- 
ing to  alleviate  these  pro- 
blems. Furthermore,  in  1961, 
when  the  Alliance's  Charter 
was  signed  the  U.S.  asked 
South  American  countries 
to  undertake  land  and  social 
reform  to  facilitate  progress. 
In  Chile,  right  wing  Senator 
Francisco  Bulnes  threatened 
a  takeover  of  American  cop- 
per companies  in  retaliation 
for  U.S.  support  for  land 
reform. 

South  American  countries 
are  not  client  states  of  Unit- 
ed States;  they  quite  often 
criticize  U.S.  actions  with 
respect  to  South  America. 
For  example,  at  this  spring's 
Punta  del  Estes  conference, 
the  President  of  Equador, 
one  of  the  smallest  and  weak- 
est South  American  coun- 
tries, verbally  flayed  the  U. 
S.  in  the  presence  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  lor  devoting 
insufficient  attention  to  the 
problems  of  South  America 
while  pouring  billions  into 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  call  for  equality,  social 
progress  and  land  reform, 
once  monopolized  by  the 
Communist  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  several  demo- 
cratic South  American  go- 
vernments. Peru,  Chile,  and 
Colombia  have  followed  the 
lead  of  Mexico,  Venezuela 
and  Costa  Rica  in  bringing 
to  power  governments  whose 
platform  and  intention  is 
"progress  with  freedom."  In 
Peru  the  government  is  train- 
ing hundreds  of  technicians 
and  thousands  of  college  stu- 
dents to  work  in  remote  vil- 
lages helping  the  Indians  to 
build  schools  and  roads,  and 
organizing  them  to  demand 
decent  wages  and  fair  prices 
for  what  they  grow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  greatest  Commu- 
nist efforts  at  subversion 
have  been  made  in  countries 
starting  to  make  headway 
against  social  p  r  o  b  1  e  ms, 
while  few  if  any  guerrillas 
are  operating  in  the  most 


conservative  countries,  Para- 
guay and  Argentina. 

The  strongest  Communist 
challenge  was  hurled  at  Ve- 
nezuela, the  most  democratic 
and  progressive  country  in 
South  America.  Here  Com- 
munist insurgents  roamed 
the  countryside  and  spread 
terror  in  the  streets  of  Ca- 
racas on  election  days.  On 
one  occasion  saboteurs 
knocked  out  a  sixth  of  Ve- 
nezuela's oil  production,  the 
country's  leading  source  of 
income.  The  meaning  of  this 
strange  paradox  is  clear: 
Communists  are  more  inter- 
ested in  seizing  power  than 
in  helping  people,  so  guer- 
rillas consistently  attack  de- 
mocratic and  liberal  coun- 
tries whose  programs  seek  to 
alleviate  the  misery  and  dis- 
content on  which  Commu- 
nism feeds. 

As  Castro's  Cuba  so  amply 
demonstrates,  Communism 
is  no  solution  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica's problems.  Cuba  is  a  dic- 
tatorship as  absolute  as  any 
in  Latin  America.  No  elec- 
tions of  any  kind  have  ever 
been  held  or  promised.  For 
years  after  Castro's  takeover, 
the  sugar  production,  the 
foundation  of  the  island's 
economy,  remained  at  60  per 
cent  of  the  pre-1959  level  and 
has  surpassed  pre-Castro  fi- 
gures only  recently.  Without 
the  Soviet  Union's  annual 
half-a-billion  dollar  support 
the  country  would  have  gone 
bankrupt.  One  would  shud- 
der to  think  what  would  hap- 
pen to  South  America's  un- 
dernourised  multitudes  if 
the  Reds  took  over,  consider- 
ing that  no  Communist  coun- 
try, not  even  technologically 
advanced  Russia  fifty  years 
after  its  revolution,  has  ever 
managed  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  foodstuffs. 

The  problems  of  South 
Ameiica  are  real  enough; 
there  is  large  scale  poverty, 
injustice  and  malnutrition. 
These  problems  are  deeply 
rooted  in  South  America's 
geography,  history  and  the 
continent's  high  birth  rate 
which  tends  to  slow  down 
economic  advance.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  and  could  do 
more  to  help.  But  the  above 
facts  must  be  noted  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Gilbert's  one-sid- 
ed account  before  any  kind  of 
real  understanding  of  South 
America's  problems  can  be 
reached,  or  alternate  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  can 
be  considered. 

Yours, 

George  Haydu 
UC  III 


One  hour 

"mmmm; 

CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


From  the  Hinterlands... 


Survey  predicts  rapid  college  growth 


OTTAWA  ( Special )  —  En- 
rolment in  community  col- 
leges will  reach  110.000  stu- 
dents by  1975,  an  Economic 
Council  survey  predicted 
Monday. 

The  special  report  on  uni- 
versity and  post-seconary  en- 
rolment said  Canada  is  lagg- 
ing behind  other  countries  in 
industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation. 

The  1975  enrolment  figure 


represents  a  400-per-cent  in- 
crease over  the  26,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  such  insti- 
tutes in  1965. 

The  report  says,  the  chang- 
es underway  are  the  most 
significant  developments  tak- 
ing place  in  the  educational 
system. 

The  report  forecasts  that 
full-time  university  enrol- 
ment will  increase  an  aver- 
age of  30,000  to  35,000  stu- 


AUCC  says  yes  to  student  power 


dents  each  year  in  the  next 
eight  years. 

By  the  mid-70's  one  of 
every  six  Canadians  will 
have  at  least  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree,  as  compared 
with  the  present  one  in  10. 

There  will  be  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  high-school 
dropouts,  90  per  cent  of  high 
school  age  youths  will  be  in 
school  as  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent 80  per  cent,  the  report 
says. 


1  s 

<|   The  Blue  and  White  Society  would  like  <| 

2§   to  thank  the  following  groups  of  people  5§ 

gg   for  their  generous  contributions  to  our  || 

annual  "Miss  U  of  T"  Contest  53 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  — Stu- 
dent power  got  the  nod  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada  Tues- 
day. 

Most  presidents  said  the 
trend  toward  student  repre- 
sentation is  inevitable. 

They  said  student  repre- 
sentation could  be  most  sig- 
nificant in  matters  such  as 
bookstore    policy,  parking. 


on-campus  housing,  and 
other  such  concerns. 

They  recommended  stu- 
dent representation  on  uni- 
versity senates  and  senate 
committees,  faculty  councils 
and  departments,  but  not  on 
boards  of  governors. 

G.  C.  Andrew,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  AUCC,  said 
there  was  too  much  emotion- 
alism surrounding  student 
power.  Universities  should  be 


governed  on  a  rational,  rath- 
er than  an  emotional  basis. 

H.  D.  Hicks,  president  of 
Dalhousie  University  conced 
ed  that  students  are  growing 
up  quicker  than  ever,  but 
"they  still  have  a  hell  of  a 
lot  to  learn." 

He  said  student  involve- 
ment in  poiicy-making  could 
be  taken  to  ridiculous 
lengths. 


Faculty  brief  proposes  U  of  W  changes 


WATERLOO  (CUP)  —  Ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  University 


of  Waterloo  have  been  pro- 
posed by  a  faculty  associa- 
tion brief. 


Carleton  council  proposes  reforms 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The 
Carleton  University  students 
council  has  taken  a  stand  on 
education  reform  within  the 
university. 

At  the  council  meeting 
Wednesday,  the  following 
proposals  were  passed: 

— class  discussions  instead 
of  lectures  with  the  distribut- 
ion of  lecture  notes  to  the 
students; 

— optional  exams  arranged 
between  the  student  and 
professor,  depending  on  the 


type  of  course; 

— use  of  guest  lecturers 
and  instructional  aids; 

— more  freedom  for  teach- 
ing assistants  in  the  handl- 
ing of  auxiliary  discussion 
groups  and  labs; 

— large  classes  to  break 
into  smaller  seminars  and 
discussion  groups. 

The  recommendations  are 
intended  as  a  starting  point 
for  dialogue  with  faculty  and 
administration,  said  council 
president,  Bert  Painter. 


Canadians  sign  oath  for  U.  S.  awards 


OTTAWA  (VNS)  —  Cana- 
dian students  have  been  ask- 
ed to  sign  an  allegiance  oath 
to  the  U.S.  to  qualify  for 
certain  scholarships  at  Ame- 
rican universities,  it  was 
charged  this  week. 

Dr.  Lewis  Brand,  an  MP 
from  Saskatchewan  told  the 
House  of  Commons  he  could 
furnish  photographic  copies 
of  documents  to  prove  his 


point. 

He  said  he  knew  of  three 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
students  who  got  the  schol- 
arships, given  by  the  U.S. 
department  of  health,  educ- 
ation and  welfare. 

Later  they  were  sent  forms 
containing  an  oath  of  alleg- 
iance and  instructions  to  go 
to  the  nearest  U.S.  consulate 
to  sign  them,  Dr.  Brand  said. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
Neon 

Hungarian  day.  Exhibits  of  Hun- 
garian art,  costumes,  music.  Inter- 
nationa) Student  Centre. 

Department  of  'geology  *'[m- 
Bring  your  lunch.  Rm,  128,  Mining 

"rHe'lprul  hints  on  shoplifting  for 
student  volunteer  security  guards 
at  Treasure  Van.  AH  interested  men 
please  attend.  Debates  room,  Hart 

The  Hon.  Paul  Hellyer,  Minister 
of  Tronsport,  speaks  to  o  pPen 
meeting  of  li  of  T  Liberal  C  ub.  A 
question  period  wi  I  follow.  _Al  wel- 
come  —  Room  2135,  Sid  Smith. 

1:15  p.m.  _ 

Prayer  meeting  of  the  Graduate 
Christian  Fellowship.  Rm.  221.  Uni- 
versity college. 

7:30  p.m.  . 

Polish  Students  club  will  P/esent 
a  guest  speaker  on  Polish  Culture 
Abroad,  followed  by  a  dance,  ^uo 
Beverley  Street. 


8  p.m. 

Memorjol  meeting  for  Che  Gue- 
vara- an  analysis  of  the  man  ana 
his  ideas.  Guest  speaker:  Andre 
Frank  author  of  Copiralism  and 
Underdevelopment  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Ontario  College  of  Education 
auditorium.  .«...,« 

U  of  T  Chorus  ond  Seiji  Ozawa 
will  tape  a  Christmos  concert  at 
Massey  Hall.  For  free  tickets,  cail 
CFTO  362-2811. 

POT  Halowe'en  dance,  presenting 
The  Toley  Jones  Blues.  50c,  no 
costumes    ties  for  men.  pleose. 

Hungarian  night.  Folk  dances, 
food  tasting  and  a  dance.  Inter- 
notional  Student  Centre. 

SATURDAY 
t  p.m. 

Paul  Hoch  Ph.D.  and  Harry  Hop- 
yto  on  Two  Views  of  Student  Pow- 
er. Young  Socialist  Forum.  33  Cecil 

St"  SUNDAY 
5  p.m. 

Knox  Church  super.  Speaol 
speaker:  Dr.  M.  DIGangi. 


Golden  Crown  Knitting  Co. 

Henry  Birks  &  Sons 

Bally-Dofcis  Shoes 

Peppios 

Friars  Tavern 

Yonge  &  Sreeles  Motors 

Holt  Renfrew 


-  a  sweater 

-  an  umbrella 

-  a  pair  of  shoes 

-  dinner  for  two 

-  tickets  far  two 

-  car  for  two  weeks 
-a  $400.  wardrobe 


We  also  would  like  to  extend  a  heorty  thank  you 
to  all  those  who  helped  make  this  year's  Home- 
coming the  great  success  it  was. 


The  faculty  suggests: 

"A  board  of  governors  be 
replaced  by  a  university 
council;  the  senate  be  limit- 
ed to  upper-level  academics; 
a  beefing  up  of  faculty  coun- 
cil and  academic  depart- 
ments." 

A  five-point  'bill  of  rights" 
proposed: 

— Department  members 
electing  and  removing  de- 
partment heads; 

— all  department  members 
taking  part  in  discussions 
concerning  employment  of 
new  faculty  members  and 
new  courses; 

— departments  writing 
their  own  constitutions  and 
making  their  own  requests 
to  the  university  body; 

— students  being  incorpo- 
rated into  the  departmental 
meetings  and  taking  part  in 
the  various  committees. 

II  of  W  student  court 
tries  to  gain  power 

WATERLOO  (Special)  — 
The  federation  of  students' 
judicial  committee  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  is  at- 
tempting to  gain  power  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  students 
on  campus. 

At  present  the  committee 
of  four  acts  as  a  student 
court  to  uphold  the  informal 
rules  of  student  council.  It 
is  empowered  to  act  on 
those  cases  referred  to  it  by 
provost  for  student  affairs. 

The  committee  wishes  to 
have  all  student  discipline 
problems  under  its  authori- 
ty- 

"If  the  committee  can  at- 
tain full  power,  then  all  stu- 
ent  cases  will  come  under 
this  group,"  says  Stephen 
Flott,  chief  justice  of  the 
student  committee. 

"We  must  fight  unilateral 
levying  of  fines  and  suspen- 
sions." 


YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

YOU  MAY  ENROLL  NOW  BY  SIGNING  THE  PROOF 
OF  GOOD  HEALTH  CERTIFICATE 
ON  THE  APPLICATION  FORM 


A  STUDENT  WITHOUT  INSURANCE 
IS  LIKE  A  SNAIL  WITHOUT  A  SHELL 

TWO  PLANS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


PLAN  1— ACCIDENT  ONLY 

This  covers  all  special  services  and 

(a)  Medical 


(b)  Surgical 

(c)  Anaesthetic 

(d)  Chiropractic 

(e)  Osteopathic 

(f)  Physiotherapist 

(g)  Radiologist 

(h)  Dental 

(i)  X-ray 

(j)  Ambulance 


(k)  Registered  Nurse 
(I  )  Semi-Private  or  Pri- 
vate Hospital  (not  co- 
vered under  the  Hos- 
pital Service  Act), 
(m)  Loss  of  Limb  or  Sight 
(n)  Accidental  Death 
(o)  Specific  Hospital  Ben- 
efits for  Foreign 
Students. 


PLAN  J  -  COMBINED  ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 

This  covers  all  the  services  offered  by  Plan  1  for  accidenr 
PLUS  THE  FOLLOWING  SICKNESS  COVERAGE 

•  Surgical  and  Anaesthetist    benefits    up  to  the  maximum  amount 
shown  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Association's  schedule  of  fees  for 

•  Med^aT'call  Benefits  —  Pays  your  doctor  from  the  very  first  visit. 

•  Specialist  •  Psychiatrist  •  Chiropractor  •  Osteopath 

•  Diha'g™c^fx.<rraVfearned  Laboratory  Benefits  •  Ambulance  Benefits 

•  Sp«mc*H«p!tl'l'SB.nefils  for  non-resident  and  Overseas  students. 

PLAN  2 
COMBINED 

ACCIDENT  ONLY  ACCIDENT  &  SICKNESS 


PLAN  I 


Student 
$5.00 


Student  A  Family 
$12.00 


Student 
$29.00 


Student  A  Family 
$69.00 


Admin.  -  John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 


BAY  AT  GERHARD 


NOTE-  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office,  Graduate 
Studies  Office,  FROS,  int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices. 
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LAST  CHANCE  TO  SEE 

IT.  C.  FOLLIES 

HILARIOUS  MUSICAL  COMEDY  REVUE 

TONIGHT  AND  SATURDAY  -  8:30  P.M.  -  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 
TICKETS:  $2  RESERVED 

AVAILABLE  AT  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE  (923-5244) 
10  A.M.  -  6  P.M.  AND  U.  C.  REFECTORY 


If  your  goal 

is  merely  an  E-type, 

sorry 

you're  not  our  type. 


Successful  Great- West  agents  are  different. 
First  and  foremost  they  look  upon  insurance 
as  a  career  which  allows  them  to  perform 
a  highly  necessary  social  function.  They  get 
wrapped  up  in  insurance  for  its  own  sake, 
and  get  dedicated  to  selling  the  benefits  it 
gives  to  as  many  people  and  firms  as.possible. 
Does  this  bring  them  E-types,  modern  apart- 


ments, hi-fi  stereos  and  such?  Certainly! 
But  that's  not  the  goal.  That's  how  they 
keep  score.  Interested?  Write  E.  A.  Palk, 
Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies  at 
our  Head  Office  in  Winnipeg.  Or  watch  for 
thevisitofourrepresentativetoyourcampus. 

Great-West  Life 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  Q-g.  HEAD  OFFICE,  WINNIPEG 


We'll  be  interviewing  on  your  campus  on  November  22nd. 
For  an  appointment,  see  your  student  placement  officer. 
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Walter  Gordon 
at  II  of  T 

By  LAWRENCE  BRICE 

Maverick  Liberal  Walter 
Gordon,  urged  150  University 
of  Toronto  business  graduat- 
es last  night  at  take  a  stand 
on  Vietnam. 

"We  know  that  if  this  sa- 
vage conflict  develops  into 
war  between  the  United  Sta- 
tes and  China  it  will  mean 
inevitable  the  use  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  nuclear  missies," 
he  said. 

The  former  finance  minis- 
ter reaffirmed  his  stand  that 
Canada  should  "speak  out 
against  the  policies  of  the 
United  States." 

He  said  the  war  "could 
lead  to  a  world  holocaust 
from  which  Canada  could 
not  hope  to  escape." 

His  speech  touched  four 
major  Canadian  issues: 

— a  resolution  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict, 

— support  of  medicare, 

— independence  of  U.S.  do- 
mination, 

— drive  for  Canadian  unity. 

Gordon  warned  that  Ca- 
nada's future  seriously  de- 
pends "on  our  ability  as  Ca- 
nadians to  hold  together 
and  remain  united." 

He  expressed  delight  that 
Quebec  Liberals  "have  repu- 
diated Mr.  Levesque  over- 
whelmingly." 

On  the  problem  of  foreign 
investment  in  Canada — Gor- 
don's p  r  e-occupation — he 
said: 

"Many  of  the  key  decisions 
that  affect  industry  in  Ca- 
nada are  made  by  absentee 
owners  who  perhaps  have 
little  knowledge  of  our  coun- 
try and  in  any  event  feel  lit- 
tle responsibility  for  those 
who  work  and  live  here." 

Mr.  Gordon  also  suggested 
that  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury the  Canadian  population 
should  double. 

"By  that  time,  the  total 
output  of  the  nation  should 
be  quadrupled — and  there- 
fore the  standard  of  living 
of  the  average  Canadian  bv 
the  year  2000  should  be 
about  twice  as  high  as  it 
it  today,"  he  said. 

The  young  business  execu- 
tives who  had  gathered  in 
the  Granite  Club's  posh  ball- 
room paying  $7.50  a  plate  to 
hear  Gordon,  listened  with 
deep  nleresl  to  the  1  M-holir 
speech. 

Gordon,  now  president  of 
the  Privy  Council,  has  serv- 
ed on  the  U  of  T  Board  of 
Governors  for  15  years,  and 
led  a  stormy  political  life. 

Yet  recently  he  has  been 
— like  the  name  of  his 
Schomberg,  Ont.  farm — Sel- 
dom Seen. 

Ending  his  first  major 
speech  in  six  months  he  call- 
ed for  immediate  legislation 
to  provide  a  Canadian  own- 
ed Canada. 

"If  we  fail  to  do  this  we 
shall  lose  our  economic  in- 
dependence— and  with  that, 
our  political  independence 
also,"  he  said. 


DEFEAT  YORK  9-8 


Western  team  holds  second 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

The  Varsity  Western  rug- 
ger team  squeaked  by  York 
9-8  on  the  back  campus  on 
Wednesday  night  to  keep 
their  hold  on  second  place 
in  the  western  league.  The 
game  was  another  mud-bowl. 

George  Wraw  opened  the 
scoring  for  Blues  with  a  pe- 
nally kick  early  in  the  first 
half.  A  few  minutes  later 
Bob  Garwood  carried  the 
ball  across  the  York  line  for 
a  try.  By  this  time  the  wet 
conditions  had  made  the 
ball  difficult  to  kick  and  Paul 
Henry  was  not  able  to  get 
the  convert.  York  rounded 
out  the  scoring  before  the 
half  with  a  converted  try. 

With  the  score  6-5  the 
Blues  lapsed  into  inept  pass- 
ing and  bad  line-out  play. 
The  only  reason  the  York 
team  did  not  clean  up  at 
this  point  was  that  they  were 


playing  even  worse  than  the 
Toronto  squad.  York  finally 
managed  a  penalty  kick  but 
their  hopes  of  a  victory  were 
squashed  when  George  Wraw 
counted  a  try  late  in  the 
game.  From  then  on  it  was 
a  question  of  who  made  few- 
er mistakes. 

Blues  didn't  really  deserve 
to  win;  it  was  just  that  York 
deserved  it  even  less.  But 
teams  are  allowed  to  have 
off  days  and  if  they  win  on 
those  off  days  —  so  much 
the  better. 

This  Saturday  there  are 
two  games  on  tap.  The  west- 
ern team  plays  Western  Uni- 
versity, the  division  leaders, 
at  12  noon,  and  the  eastern 
team  plays  R.M.C.  at  10. 
Both  games  are  on  the  back- 
campus. 

At  present  Blues  eastern 
team  leads  the  eastern  divi- 
sion with  an  undefeated  re- 


cord for  the  season.  They 
need  only  one  more  victory 
to  clinch  the  eastern  cham- 
pionship and  go  into  the  fi- 
nal against  Western  Univer- 
sity for  the  Turner  Trophy. 

As  yet  it  is  not  clear  who 
is  in  the  second  spot  because 
the  results  of  two  McGill  - 
R  M.C.  games  have  not  been 
submitted.  If  McGill  won 
both  those  matches  then 
thej'  are  only  a  game  behind 
the  Blues  and  the  champion- 
ship will  hinge  on  the  last 
regular  season  game  which 
is  a  week  from  Saturday  on 
the  back  campus  between 
Toronto  and  McGiU. 

STANDINGS 
Eastern  Division 
G   W   L     T     F    A  Prs 

SMC  .  3  1  2  0  15  33  2 

Queen's  4  0  4  0  14  47  o 

Western  Division 

Western  ,     ?  ?  J"  ll  ft  T2 

Toronto  ..  6  3  2  1  45  37  7 

Xorlf  .  6  J  4  0  28  47  4 

Guelph  6  1  4  1  25  47  3 

McMaster  4  13  0  5  40  2 


SMC  &  PHE  weld  each  other  to  a  draw 
while  Engineers  scare  oft  Dentistry 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

fitter  factotum 

A  mud-marked  1-1  dead- 
lock yesterday  between  St. 
Mike's  and  PHE  broke  open 
the  Mulock  Cup  race.  This 
tie,  coupled  with  the  Skule 
victory  over  Dents  on  Wed- 
nesday (by  defaut).  leaves 
only  Vic  and  Engineering  on 
top. 

The  St.  Mike's  single  came 
on  a  second  quarter  boot  by 
quarterback  Jim  Poland.  The 
Baby  Blue  tied  it  up  right 
after  intermission,  when 
Gene  Vincze's  kickoff  went 
into  the  endzone.  A  major 
fracas  occurred  at  this  point, 
since  the  ball  was  recovered 
by  a  Physedder  after  the 
whistle  had  gone.  No  T.D. 

Discouraged,  it  seems,  by 
three  straight  heavy  losses, 
the  Dentists  fielded  only  three 
men  for  their  match  with 
SPS.  Their  future  in  Group 
I  is  still  being  debated. 


SOCCER 

Meds  a  won  another  soc- 
cer game  Tuesday,  bulldoz- 
ing Pharmacy  2-0  with  the 
help  of  Ray  Osborne  and 
Dave  Carll. 

Wednesday's  games  saw 
Sr.  Eng.  overturn  Trinity  A 
1-0,  Forestry  wreck  New  Col- 
lege 2-0,  and  Law  bury  Vic 
I  3-1. 

Chiavone  was  the  engineer- 
ing foreman;  Bill  Glover  and 
Larry  Lambert  hammered 
hard  for  Forestry.  Dkola,  Fel- 
kai,  and  Boelkle  for  Law- 
were  replied  to  by  Vic's 
Dave  Sharpe. 

Knox  College  undermined 
Dentistry  yesterday  with  the 
succour  of  Spencer  Esta- 
brook. 

LACROSSE 

In  Wednesday  games,  Vic 
I  trampled  SMC  11-6,  Innis 


blasted  Scarborough  9-3,  Er- 
indale  slew  Engineering  3-4, 
and  Knox  stormed  by  FHE 
B  6-3. 

Al  Vallillee  (3),  Gord  Ja- 
mes (2),  Frank  Blyth  (4), 
Stew  Evans  and  Joe  Murphy 
vanquished  the  Vic  victims, 
who  were  led  by  Bruce  Fer- 
guson (6),  and  John  Beau- 
dett.  Six  scores  from  Bob 
Besley,  and  three  from  Tony 
Knowles  helped  Innis  over- 
come Scarborough's  McCub- 
bin  and  Mouncey. 

Doug  McKeown  (4),  Walt 
Pelech  (3)  and  Billy  Martin 
led  the  suburbians  ovei  en- 
gineers Paul  Leinonen  (3) 
and  Bruce  Hamilton.  Knox 
knockers  were  Grainger  Co- 
wie  (4)  and  Brian  Keys  (2), 
while  Wamuraki,  B.  Feauer, 
and  D.  Mockford  answered 
athletically. 


Gunn  wins,  Blues  lose  4-1 
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RUGGER 

Wednesday  rugger  featur- 
ed a  5-5  tie  between  PHE  A 
and  Law.  Rich  Farndon 
touched  the  turf  for  a  Phys 
Ed  try  and  Paul  Slean  con- 
verted. Burt  Garrett's  penal- 
ty score  for  Law  was  con- 
versioned  by  Paul  Stockdale. 

In  other  action  yesterday, 
Trinty  A  and  Eng  I  prevent- 
ed each  other  from  scoring. 
Their  mood  prevailed  as  Vic 
I  and  Meds  A  also  decided 
not  to  score.  0-0. 


Dave  Gunn  was  the  only 
winner  for  Varsity  Blues  in 
City  League  squash  play 
which  began  this  week. 
Gunn,  playing  in  the  num- 
ber 4  position  defeated  Craw- 
ford Gordon  of  the  Badmin- 
ton and  Racquet  Club  3-2. 

However,  the  rest  of  Var- 
sity's "A"  team  was  unable 
to  match  his  performance  as 
Blues  lost  4-1.  Frank  Buck, 
Blues'  number  1  seed  al- 
most pulled  a  major  upset 
against  John  Bassett.  Buck 
was  leading  Bassett  the  On- 
tario champion,  2-0  but  Bas- 
sett came  back  to  beat  him, 
3-2. 

Varsity's  "B"  team,  consist- 
ing of  seeds  6  through  10  was 
shut  out  by  the  Granite  Club 
5-0. 

The  City  League  consists 
of  the  various  squash  clubs 
around  Toronto  and  district. 
Matches  are  held  two  or  three 
times   each   month.  While 


Blues  rarely  win,  the  purpose 
is  to  give  them  experience 
against  some  of  the  best 
players  in  the  province  on 
regulation  courts. 


CBL  talks  student  power 

Student  power  will  be 
the  topic  for  discussion 
in  an  openline  radio 
program  Sunday  night 
at  6:10  on  CBL  radio. 

Cross-Country  Check- 
Up  will  examine  the 
question  after  an  in- 
troductory statement 
by  an  administrator  re- 
presenting the  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  Canada. 

Persons  interested  in 
participating  are  invit- 
ed to  call  collect  to 
Montreal  at  this  num- 
ber: 861-9796  on  Sunday 
night. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

SWIMMING  — 

This  is  IT  t  I  !  I  The  Final  chance  for  you  to  sian  jn  in  rhe  ™l  <„  ,< 
Interfaculty  Meet.  Have  you  had  a  medical  I  J        P  P"'   °  ' 

See  you   5  p.m.  Mon.  Nov.  6  or 

5  p.m.  Tubs.  Nov.  7  or 

5  p.m.  Wed.  Nov.  8 
SPECTATORS  WELCOME  IN  BALCONY 

DRY  SKIING 

£•  °™  ",ar9e"0n- a  Ski  ^"tonal,  will  talk  about  equipment,  area* 
girls  welcome'  "     *  m'  L°Wer  ^  Bens°"  Building  M 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ICE  HOCKEY 

Practices  start  Tues.  Nov.  7  at  8  a.m.  Varsity  Arena.  Come  and  try  out. 

TENNIS 

PLAY  TENNIS  WEDNESDAY  7:00-9:00  p.m.  Sports  Gym  Benson  Building. 


FOR  SPECIAL  GROUP  RATES  CALL  368-5006  * 


FREE  LIST  SUSPENDED 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY 
The  Blues  of 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  •  2  a.m. 
Dancing  A  Listening  lo 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  -  1  a.m.  -  3  a.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  &  Harbord  •  922-1517  -  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 


Hart  House  Orchestra  Associates 

PRESENT 

BOYD  NEEL 

Conducting  the 

HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,  November  5th 
8.30  p.m.    Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

The  Italian  School 

Concerto  in  C  minor   Vivaldi 

Trouersymphonie  Locarelli 

Concerto  for  Oboe  Cimarosa 

Concerto  Groiso  in  D   Stradella 

Concerto  in  D  minor  Vivaldi 

Series  Tickets:  -  Edward  Johnson  Building 
-  S  A  C. 

Students:  $5.00         Others:  $10.00 
Single  Tickets  at  the  Door:  $1.50  &  $3.00 
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YATES  ALMOST  HERE 


i7in  over  Slangs  ensures  Cup 


Mathematical  mooncalts 
may  marvel  at  the  manv  pos 
sibihties  si  ill  floating  around 
concerning  the  SIFL's  even- 
tual champion  this  year. 
However,  they  can  salt  away 
their  shiny  slide-rules  for 
good  if  what  should  happen 
tomorrow,  does  happen. 

At  Varsity  Stadium  on  Sa- 
turday, our  lovable  front- 
running  Blues  play  their  last 
regular  season  game  before 
the  home  folks  when  they 
take  on  Western  Mustangs. 
Obviously.  Blues  are  heav\ 
favourites  to  slam  'Stangs, 
but  the  gridiron  graveyard  is 
littered  with  the  corpses  of 
fine  football  teams  who  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  dreaded 
weapons,  overconfidence  and 
underestimation. 

In  their  two  previous  con- 
frontations with  the  men  of 
John  Metras,  Blues  have 
been  anything  but  easy  vic- 
tors. And  in  neither  game 
were  they  able  to  play  60 
minutes  of  good  football.  To 
add  to  coach  Murphy's  ap- 
prehensions. Western  is  co- 
ming to  town  off  their  best 
game  of  the  season.  Last  Sa- 
turday against  McGill,  Mus- 
tangs played  superbly  as 
they  waffled  Redmen  47-1. 

Still,  Blues  should  win, 
and  if  Queen's  goes  through 
the  motions  as  expected 
against  McGill,  it  all  adds  up 
to  a  Yates  Cup  for  Toronto. 

A  Varsity  defeat  on  the 
other  hand  could  mean  a 
sudden-death  playoff  for  the 
third  straight  year.  For  that 
eventuality,  Western  would 


have  to  beat  Queen's  next 
week. 

But  that  ain't  all.  Should 
Varsity  also  lose  next  week's 
game  with  McGill  (Good 
God!),  and  Queen's  win 
their  game  in  London,  a 
playoff  would  be  held  be- 
tween Toronto  and  the  Gol- 
den Gaels  (remember 
them?). 

Hold  on,  says  McGill  coach 
Tom  Mooney.  Even  his  Red- 
men  aren't  out  of  the  pic 
ture.  They  can  force  a  play- 
off by  sweeping  their  two 
games  against  Queen's  and 
Blues.  Clear,  frosh? 

So,  dammit  Blues,  clear 
this  cumbersome  canal  of 
confusion  by  winning  on  Sa- 
turday! 

Meanwhile,  injuries  conti- 
nue to  plague  the  Varsity 
camp.  First  string  offensive 
guard,  Gord  Whitaker  is  lost 
to  the  team  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season  with  a  con- 
cussion. Whitaker,  a  tremen- 
dous   competitor,  suffered 


GLEN  MARKLE 


Always  dangerous 
JOHN  METRAS 

the  injur)'  during  the  game 
against  Queen's.  Natural  re 
placement,  Doug  Bucknan. 
is  on  the  limp  so  Murphy 
will  alternate  between  Jack 
Rosati  and  Tom  Reed  at 
guard. 

Halfack  Glen  Markle's 
strong  performances  against 
Gaels  have  removed  all 
thought  from  the  coach's 
mind  of  moving  him  back  to 
his  hnebacking  position. 
Markle  gained  59  of  Varsity's 
68  yds.  rushing  on  Satuiday. 

One  change  in  the  back- 
field  will  be  the  increased 
presence  of  sensational 
rookie  Wolfgang  Gut.  Gut 
was  used  exclusively  on  punt 
returns  against  Queen's  as 
Murph  declined  to  tamper 
with  his  start  ng  backfieid  of 
Markle,  Mike  Raham  and 
Pete  Broadhursf. 


Vampire  soccer  Blues  out  for  blood 
as  Western  come  here  for  return  match 


Varsity  Soccer  Blues  are  out 
for  blood  this  week-end. 
Even  though  they  soundly 
defeated  Western  7-3  in  their 
first  encounter  with  'Slangs, 
they  had  to  overcome  inept 
refereeing  and  a  3-2  deficit  to 
do  it.  Saturday,  they  will  be 
out  to  show  Western  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  game  and 
only  bad  luck  will  prevent 
Biues  from  again  reaching 
double  figures.  So  come  out 
to  watch  Varsity  display 
their  skills  tomorrow  at 
noon.  The  game  will  be  play- 
ed on  the  front  campus  be- 
cause of  the  back  campus 


field's  resemblance  to  "no 
man's  land"  of  World  War  I. 

Blues  will  not  make  any 
lineup  changes  from  the 
team  that  buried  Guelph  11-0 
last  week-end.  Erwin  Stach 
will  be  in  goal.  The  deep 
backs  will  be  Alan  Cragg  (2), 
Eric  Sereda  (5)  and  Bill  Ne- 
potiuk  (3),  while  Ormond 
Mendes  (10)  will  sweep  be- 
hind them. 

M  i  d  f  i  eld  responsibilities 
will  again  fall  on  Austris 
Liepa  (8),  and  Jim  Laverty 
(14).  The  demonaica!  front 
four  consists  of  Scottish  (7), 
Jimmy  the  Greek  (4),  Franco 


Harriers  hasten  to  Queens 


Varsity  harriers  are  favour- 
ed to  repeat  last  year's  win 
in  the  OQAA  Harrier  Cham- 
pionships tomorrow  at  King- 
ston. Blues'  Dave  Bailey 
especially  will  be  trying  to 
avenge  his  loss  in  Buffalo  to 
Waterloo's  Bob  Finlay.  Also 
in  the  individual  running  is 
former  Blue  Doug  McDou- 
gail,  now  at  Mac,  who  finish- 
ed second  to  Bailey  in  last 
season's  meet. 


Besides  Bailey,  Blues  will 
field  Brian  Richards,  Brian 
Armstrong,  Bob  Cairns,  Dave 
Tong,  and  John  Loaring.  For- 
mer Ottawa  high  school  star 
Bruce  Thompson  will  replace 
Rich  Pyne,  out  with  a  frac- 
tured patella. 

Principal  competition  for 
Varsity  in  the  seven  team 
meet,  will  probably  come 
from  McMaster  and  Wa- 
terloo. 
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(9),  and  Speedy  (11).  When 
they  take  off  their  capes  they 
become  Ron  Muir,  Jim  Lef- 
kos,  Frank  Soppelsa,  and 
Graham  Shiels  respectively. 

As  more  than  able  substi- 
tutes, Toronto  has  Dwiaht 
Taylor  (12),  John  Gero  (13), 
and  Garth  Rothwell  (6).  The 
numbers  in  brackels  are  seen 
on  the  right  sleeve  of  the 
players'  jerseys  for  identifi- 
cation purposes. 

Blues  will  go  into  tomor- 
row's contest  sporting  an 
unbelievable  record  of  thir- 
ty-two wins  and  four  ties  in 
their  last  thirty-six  games 
against  intercollegiate  com- 
petition. As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ever  since  coach  Ernie  Glass 
took  over  the  team  in  1963, 
Blues  have  lost  only  three 
games,  while  winning  39  and 
tying  seven.  That  happens  to 
be  an  86.7  per  cent  measure 
of  success  for  ail  you  aspir- 
ing mathematicians. 

Blues  success  is  certainly 
more  than  coincidence  or 
luck.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Glass' 
coaching  ability.  To  what 
does  Glass  owe  his  success? 
— he  not  only  whips  his  team 
into  shape,  but  continually 
teaches  them  to  become  bet- 
ter players  and  a  better 
team. 


rod 

mickleburgh 

PUTRID  POT-POURRI 

Be]ieve-it-or-else-item-of-the-semaine  has  groped  its  way 
into  the  Varsity  sports  office.  Apparently,  the  weekly  wire 
of  whimsy  from  the  CIAU,  which  ranks  Canadian  college 
teams,  has  continued  to  ignore  the  holes  shot  through 
Queen's  armour  of  invincibility  by  Varsity  Blues. 

Despite  successive  defeats  to  Blues,  the  Golden  Gaels 
are  still  the  number  one  collegiate  team  in  the  nation.  And 
Varsity  remains  as  only  the  fourth  best,  according  to  this 
titillating  tidbil  of  information.  I  guess  if  Blues  really 
want  to  hang  on  to  that  esteemed  fourth  place  ranking, 
they'll  have  to  lose  their  next  two  games.  That  way  the 
sage  selectors  will  be  sure  to  keep  them  there.  Two  straight 
losses  seem  to  be  the  criterion  for  permanence. 

*  *  * 

You  can  forget  about  Varsity  participating  in  the  Col- 
lege Bowl.  According  to  Bowl  mogul,  Ivor  Wynn,  there's 
absolutely  no  chance  of  an  SIFL  team  being  allowed  in> 
After  begging  SIFL  participation  in  the  Bowl  way  back  last 
Spring,  only  to  be  haughtily  spurned  by  the  all-mighty 
OQAA  aristocrats,  Ivor  says  the  Bowl  selection  committee 
has  no  option  but  to  go  ahead  as  planned.  "Everyone  would 
just  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  Toronto  in  the  College 
Bowl,  but  we  can't  have  them  refusing  in  the  spring,  and 
then  wanting  to  be  included  in  November.  We  tried  to  plan 
a  year  ahead  but  got  no  co-operation  at  all  from  the  SIFL." 
See  next  Wednesday's  column  for  the  next  exciting  install- 
ment. But  anyway  Blues  are  out  of  luck. 

*  *  * 

The  injury  bug  has  spread  to  Tom  Watt's  hockey  Blues. 
Right-winger  Bryan  Tompson  is  finished  for  the  season 
after  suffering  a  compound  fracture  at  Tuesday  night's 
practice.  This  was  a  particularly  harsh  blow  to  Tompson, 
who  was  returning  to  Blues  after  a  year's  absence. 

*  *  * 

New  students  at  U  of  T  must  be  wondering  if  Varsity 
teams  ever  lose.  Right  now,  the  combined  record  of  one 
football  team,  two  rugger  teams,  and  one  soccer  team  is 
an  astounding  15  victories  in  16  starts. 

*  *  * 

Whatever  happened  to  the  crispy  bacon  we  had  before  the 
War? 
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It  is  not  often  the  Varsity  sports  department  gets  carried  away 
with  generosity,  but,  in  view  of  extenuating  circumstances,  we 
have  decided  to  award  five  (count  'em)  turkeys  this  week  to  the 
five  "officials"  at  last  Saturday's  gome  against  Queen's.  SIFt 
officiating  has  seldom  reached  even  mild  competence  in  the  past, 
but  it  reached  a  new  low  on  Saturday.  Born  Farcial,  Channel  II 
commentator,  referring  fo  the  incredible  quick  whistle  which  nul- 
lified a  key  Varsity  fumble  recovery,  said  sagely,  "If  took  a  lot 
of  courage  to  make  that  call  by  the  referee."  He  was  wrong;  it 
took  a  lot  of  stupidity.  However,  after  robbing  the  players  blind 
throughout  the  afternoon,  divine  (Ian  Kirkpatrick?)  retribution 
took  its  toll,  and  the  officials  themselves  were  robbed  blind  by 
various  slick  students. 


Rowing  action  in  St.  Kitts 


For  those  interested  in 
rowing,  the  action  this  week- 
end is  in  St.  Catherines 
where  Brock  University  is 
hosting  the  combined  OQAA 
and  ECIRA  championships. 

Judging  by  the  past  two 
weeks  training  and  noting  in 
retrospect  that  previous  suc- 
cesses during  the  season 
mean  little  in  the  final  race, 
U  of  T  crewmen  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance  oi  emerging  as 
overall  winners. 


However,  it  will  be  no 
cinch.  Western  in  particular 
is  launching  a  very  strong 
crew. 

In  addition  to  Varsity  and 
Western,  other  universities 
competing  are  Brock,  Mc- 
Master, Ryerson,  and  York. 
Varsity  is  entered  in  heavy- 
weight varsity,  lightweight 
varsity,  and  junior  varsity. 

Varsity  coach  is  Forbes 
Marnoch. 


Apathy  digs  early  grave; 
McGill  weekend  bash  dies 


The  boozing,  brawling  bash 
known  as  the  McGill  Week- 
end has  been  derailed  for  the 
first  time  in  years. 

Insufficient  ticket  sales  are 
the  cause  of  this  misfortune 
and  the  train  has  been  can- 
celled. 

Art  Mcllwain  (III  APSC) 
the  weekend's  organizer,  said 
yesterday  500  tickets  were 
needed  for  the  Student's  Ad- 
ministrative Council  to  break 
even.  Mcllwain  anticipated 
perhaps  225  sales  next  week, 
but  only  185  students  have 
bought  tickets  so  far. 

He  said  going  through  with 
train  plans  would  have 
meant  a  loss  of  between 
$1,600  and  $2,400  to  SAC. 

Cost  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional train  was  to  be  17,560 
of  which  SAC  has  already 


paid  a  $756  deposit.  In  addi- 
tion, SAC  needed  $1,300  for 
security  police,  $50  for  mar- 
Ssn >  Montreal  and 
$120.98  for  advertising. 

Mcllwain  saw  three  possi- 
ble reasons  for  the  decline  in 
interest. 

Since  Varsity  Blues  have 
already  clinched  the  Yates 
Cup,  the  McGill  game  has 
ceased  to  be  vital.  Some  stu- 
dents feared  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  liquor  laws  on  this 
year's  trip.  Others  deplored 
the  damage  done  last  year, 
which  amounted  to  $2,000. 

Refunds  to  ticket  holders 
will  commence  today  at  noon 
in  the  SAC  office. 

However,  SAC  has  several 
buses  reserved  for  the  trip. 
Return  tickets  for  the  bus 
are  $14.50. 


varsity 

TORONTO  |^ 
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Engineers  invade  with  aerosol  cans 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

The  latest  engineering  ca- 
per has  proved  conclusively 
that  engineers  do  not  smell 
worse  that  artsmen.  They 
just  act  worse. 

Friday  afternoon,  a  dis- 
gruntled group  of  60  to  70 
engineers,  bearing  cans  of 
aerosol,  invaded  a  class  of 
about  200  sociology  students. 
"We   are  here  to  prove 


photo  by  SHERRY  BRYOSON 

Some  of  the  treasures  the  Van  is  offering  this  year.  For  story  see  TREASURE  page  3. 


that  artsmen  smell  more  than 
engineers,"  said  one  of  the 
group.  "It  is  one  thing  for 
a  professor  to  make  re- 
marks about  engineers' 
clothing,  but  when  he  says 
that  engineers  smell  we 
have  a  right  to  complain." 

The  trouble  began  the 
week  before  when  sociology 
Professor  Norman  Bell  had 
referred  to  engineers  in  so- 
ciety in  a  Sociology  120  class. 

Their  status  in  society  is 
equal  to  that  of  other  pro- 
fessions, he  said.  But  uni- 
versity engineers  were  dirty 
and  smelly,  he  said  and  they 
were  trained  to  present  this 
image  to  other  students. 

Some  engineers  at  this 
lecture  declared  revenge. 

When  the  sociology  stu- 
dents entered  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  old  physics  build- 
ing, they  were  confronted 
by  engineers. 

"They  were  running  about 
spraying  deodorant.  The 
odor  was  so  strong  you 
could  hardly  breathe,"  said 
Linda  Sibbald  (I  New). 

Confetti  flew  around  the 
room.  Mechanically-operated 
blackboards  moved  up  and 
down.  Paper  darts  were 
hurled  about. 

When  Prof.  Bell  entered 
the  hall,  he  was  greeted  with 
loud  applause.  The  engineers 
motioned  for  silence. 

"We've  heard  rumors  that 
you  think  engineers  smell," 
said  their  leader.  "We're 
here  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
falsity  and  that,  in  fact,  arts- 
men  smell." 

An  engineer  dressed  as  a 
doctor  and  carrying  a  mag- 
nifying glass  proceeded  to 
check  an  engineer's  breath. 
"No  smell,  perfect  breath," 


was  the  verdict.  A  loud  cheer 
arose  from  the  pranksters. 

Then  an  artsie  was  subjec- 
ted to  the  test.  The  verdict 
was  "Dreadful." 

The  engineers  cheered,  left 
the  floor  and  headed  for  the 
balcony.  Throughout  the 
lecture  they  uttered  cat- 
calls, mooing  and  other  an- 
imal sounds  from  the  gal- 
lery. 

Water  was  sprayed  about 
the  room.  Two  disgusted 
girls  opened  up  umbrellas. 
Lights  went  off  and  on. 
More  paper  descended  from 
the  gallery. 

Then  the  climax.  Water 
suddenly  spewed  forth  from 
somewhere  in  the  ceiling,  ft 
hit  the  target  —  Prof.  Bell. 
Keeping  his  cool,  he  said 
the  lecture  would  continue 
the  next  week  and  left. 

One  sociology  student 
later  remarked,  "It  was  fun- 
ny at  first  but  later  their 
pranks  became  rather  dis- 
gusting. Is  burping  in  loud 
chorus  the  right  way  to  get 
attention?" 

The  engineering  society 
and  the  brute  force  commit- 
tee immediately  made  it 
known  that  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  incident. 
The  vice-president  of  the  so- 
ciety Bob  McCallum  (III 
APSC)  said  "We  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  pranks." 

Prof.  Bell  said  it  would  be 
inadvisable  for  him  to  com- 
ment on  the  incident.  "It  is 
now  being  considered  by  the 
administration." 

Engineers  involved  in  the 
prank  said  it  started  out  as 
a  small  caper  but  someone 
went  too  far.  They  stated  the 
soaking  had  not  been  plan- 
ned at  all.  In  fact  they 
didn't  know  who  did  it. 


Ogre  is  prince  in  disguise:  Bookstore  not  so  bad 


The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  isn't 
the  mean  old  ogre  we  thought  it  was.  In  fact, 
it  compares  favourably  with  university  book- 
store services  across  Canada. 

So  says  a  report  submitted  to  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Council  last  week  by  Lar- 
ry Monick  (III  UC)  and  David  Nitkin  (III 
New).  Ten  copies  of  the  report  are  available 
in  the  Wallace  Room  of  Sigmund  Samuel  li- 
brary. 

SAC  commissioned  the  report  last  year  to 
discover  what  the  bookstore  operations  in- 
volved and  how  services  could  be  improved. 

"The  basic  problem  the  bookstore  admi- 
nistration is  faced  with,"  says  Nitkin,  "is  that 
people  are  too  willing  to  criticize  the  services 
of  the  store  without  understanding  the  va- 
rious problems  the  retail  outlets  are  involved 
with." 

In  terms  of  books  stocked  and  services 
offered,  the  U  of  T  stores  are  among  the  best 
in  Canada,  says  the  report. 

The  bookstore  carries  approximately  7,000 
titles  in  quantities  of  three  to  2,000  copies. 


The  bookroom  stocks  3,000  titles  in  novels 
and  the  largest  selection  of  current  Canadian 
books  in  Toronto,  the  report  says. 

The  paperback  department  has  more 
than  11,000  titles  and  more  than  300  periodi- 
cals and  journals.  Briefcases,  stationery  writ- 
ing materials  and  other  supplies  are  also  for 
sale  in  the  bookroom. 

Among  the  services  provided  are  the  spe- 
cial order  service  which  enables  any  student 
or  faculty  member  to  obtain  any  book  in 
print,  and  an  interest-free  credit  plan. 

However  the  report  criticized  the  con- 
nection between  the  stores  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  calling  it  an  "unhealthy  re- 
lation." 

Says  Nitkin,  "the  University  of  Toronto 
bookstores  operate  directly  as  a  department 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Press.  The  num- 
ber of  publications  from  the  press  is  depen- 
dent on  the  retail  bookselling.  Therefore  poor 
sales  mean  a  reduction  in  publication  by  the 
press." 

The  report  calls  the  system  of  discounts 


"discriminatory."  Students  are  given  a  five- 
per-cent  reduction  on  hard-covered  textbooks 
only,  whereas  faculty  are  given  a  10-per-cent 
discount  on  all  their  purchases. 

"Why  should  staff,  who  are  in  a  much 
higher  income  bracket  than  students,  be  al- 
lowed greater  reductions?" 

Two  alternatives  are  presented  to  SAC  by 
the  report: 

— maintaining  the  status  quo.  This  is  un- 
advisable  because  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Press  and  the  bookstores,  and  the  discri- 
minatory discounts  provided  by  the  stores; 

— the  formation  of  a  co-operative  book- 
store. The  main  purpose  of  the  co-op,  says  the 
report,  would  be  "to  accord  members  aa  op- 
portunity to  secure  their  books  and  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices  and  to  share  in  the  sav- 
ings made  possible  by  operating  efficiently." 

Co-op  stores  are  run  by  a  non-paid  board 
of  directors  comprising  faculty,  alumni,  senior 
students  and  a  manager. 

see  REPORT  page  3 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

presents 

Hovannes-Hercules  for  soprano  and  violin 

Somers-Twelve  Miniatures  for  soprano, 
flute,  spinet  and  Cello 

TUESDAY  1   P.M.  CONCERT  HALL 

EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 


ORGAN 
RECITAL 

DR.  CHARLES  PEAKER 

TODAY 

Convocation  Hall 
at  5.05  p.m. 


Municipal  parties  realistic:  Saulnier 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Musical  Comedy  by  Charles  Douglas 
VIC  BOB  REVUE 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

NOV.  7-11  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  available  at  Wymilwood 
of  Victoria  College 
or  at  Box  Office 


$1.50  Weekdays 


$2.00  Fri.  -  Sat.  Evenings 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted   Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


St.  Michael's  College  Honour  Society 


PRESENTS 


AN  EVENING  WITH 
RICHARD  NEEDHAM 

TIME:  THURSDAY  NOV.  9         8:00  P.M. 

Place:  ASSEMBLY  HALL  2nd  FLOOR 

NEW  STUDENT  CENTRE 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  wilt  forward  a  book- 
let "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond", outlining  what  you  should 
expect  ond  get  when  you  invest  in 
a  diamond  ond  how  we  con  save 
/ou  o  great  deol  of  money  on  this 
purchase. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade'' 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


■a 


McGILL 
TRAIN 

CANCELLED 

The  Students'  Administrative  Council  regrets  to  an- 
nounce that  lack  of  student  response  has  forced  the  cancel- 
lation of  this  year's  trains  to  Montreal  on  Nov.  10.  Full  re- 
funds will  be  made  on  the  185  tickets  sold  starting  today  at 


noon. 


Alternative  transportation  is  available  by  bus  at  $14.50 
per  ticket.  Buses  leave  Convocation  Hall  Fri:  at  5:30  p.m. 
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By  JIM  COWAN 

Having  political  parties  at 
the  municipal  level  is  "mere- 
ly realistic,"  Says  the  chair- 
man of  the  Montreal  execu- 
tive committee. 

Lucien  Saulnier  told  a  Con- 
vocation Hall  audience  Fri- 
day that  there  are  always 
semi-official  groups  struggl- 
ing for  power,  whether  they 
are  recognized  or  not. 

He  was  addressing  the  fi- 
nal session  of  the  Toronto 
Star  conference  on  Toronto: 
Pressures  of  Growth  and 
Forces  of  Change. 

Mr.  Saulnier  said  that  the 
party  system  has  promoted 
responsible  government  in 
Montreal  and  that  the  people 
have  responded  by  exercis- 
ing their  franchise  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

"We  have  done  our  duty 
and  as  a  consequence  the 
people  have  done  theirs. 

Mayor  Victor  Copps  of  Ha- 
milton disagreed,  saying  non- 
partisanship  tends  to  be  as- 


sociated with  good  govern- 
ment "made  up  of  people 
who  do  not  trade  favors  for 
votes." 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the 
major  cities  in  the  United 
States  use  non-partisan  elec- 
tions, Mayor  Coppa  said.  Ma- 
ny have  tried  the  party-  sys- 
tem and  found  it  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

"The  movement  has  been 
away  from  partisan  politics," 
he  said  because  party  sys- 
tems tend  to  break  down  in 
time  of  crisis. 

He  said  the  party  system 
curtails  public  discussion  be- 
cause decisions  are  usually 
made  in  caucus.  Passage  in 
council  becomes  a  formality, 
giving  no  one  a  chance  to 
object  effectively. 

Chairman  Philip  Givens.  a 
former  Toronto  mayor,  took 
several  swings  at  the  current 
Toronto  system  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks.  He  said  the 
time  had  come  for  party  po- 
litics in  Toronto. 


Student  power  campaigns  force  action 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Stu- 
dent power  campaigns  now 
have  met  with  success  in 
the  hierarchies  of  12  Cana- 
dian universities. 

Administrators,  apparent- 
ly eager  to  prevent  overt 
student  protest  and  disrup- 
tion tactics,  have  been  hur- 
rying to  effect  basic  chan- 
ges in  their  governing  struc- 
tures to  seat  students. 

There  are  at  present  stu- 
dent senators  at  three  Can- 
adian universities:  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia 


(four);  the  University  of 
Alberta  at  Edmonton 
(three);  Simon  Fraser 
(three). 

At  nine  other  universities 
student  senators  have  b^en 
approved  in  principle  but 
have  not  yet  been  seated. 

The  following  univeuities 
have  approved  student  sena- 
tors: Saskatchewan  (four), 
Lethbridge  (two),  Guclph 
(three),  Calgary  (thivji), 
Windsor  (four),  Sir  George 
Williams  (four),  Montreal 
(six),  and  Western  Ontario 
(five). 


SPRI  experiments  with  social  change 


By  LARRY  HAIVEN 

"The  poor  are  always 
with  us,"  is  a  piatitude  that 
Bob  Mills  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Problems 
Research  Institute  have 
come  to  scorn. 

SPRI  was  started  last  year 
under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  campus  Progressive  Cons- 
ervative club.  It  is  concern- 
ed with  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  an  urban  society. 

What  distinguishes  this 
group  from  the  others  doing 
the  same  sort  of  research  is 
that  they  believe  that  they 
can  do  something  about  the 
problems.  SPRI  says  it  "was 
established  to  experiment 
with  more  positive  means 
of  achieving  social  change 
than  those  advocated  by 
other  student  groups." 

Their  means  is  political 
affiliation.  SPRI  believes 
that  by  using  well-docum- 
ented research,  it  can  exert 
pressure  on  decision-mak- 
ing levels  of  government  to 
initiate  social  reform  legis- 
lation. 

The  club  already  claims 
the  backing  of  various  city 
and  provincial  politicians 
including  aldermen  June 
Marks  and  Margaret  Camp- 
bell and  MPP's  Tom  Wells, 
Gord  Carton  and  Jack 
Harris. 

Evidence  of  the  initiative 
and  concern  of  SPRI  is  a 
48-page  report  published 
earlier  this  year  on  the  re- 


sults of  last  year's  rese- 
arch. The  report  submitted 
by  10  students  deals  with 
the  problems  of  neighbor- 
hood centres  and  commun- 
ity building. 

Mills  (II  Trin),  who  is  the 
chairman  of  this  year's  leg 
of  the  project,  worked  on 
the  report,  which  says  com- 
munity centres  are  necessary 
to  relieve  the  frustration  so 
common  in  working  -  class 
districts. 

But  they  found  legislation 
and  organization  severely 
lacking  with  regard  to  the 
building  and  maintenance 
of  these  centres.  The  report 
will  be  submitted  to  the 
government  soon  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  action. 

This  year  SPRI  intends  to 
investigate  social  problems 
such  as  the  plight  of  im- 
migrants in  the  city,  and  the 
need  for  the  reform  of  birth- 
control  and  abortion  laws. 

What  they  finally  decide 
to  do  depends  on  the  resp- 
onse from  the  students  and 
the  various  interests  of  those 
who  volunteer  to  work  for 
SPRI. 

The  committee  offers  an 
outlet  for  dissatisfaction 
with  a  positive  end  in  mind. 
Those  who  volunteer  will 
not  be  politically  commit- 
ted in  any  way. 

All  those  seriously  inter- 
ested are  asked  to  contaci 
Ernie  McCullough  (IV  Vic) 
or  Mills. 


Treasure  Van  brings  bongos,  bears,  boots 


A  dilapidated  truck  carrying  550  000 
worth  of  exotic  merchandise  pulled  ud 
yesterday  in  front  of  Hart  House. 

An  equally  dilapidated  Donald  Smith  (III 
Ton)  stood  outside  in  his  shirt-sleeves  cal- 
culated how  many  hours  it  would  take  to 
plow  through  the  mountain  of  articles 

His  problem— sorting  300  boxes  of  fra- 
gile, enticing  items  into  nationalities  for 
Treasure  Van. 

Brandishing  a  Mexican  machete  inscrib- 
ed, "1  am  friend  to  men  and  scours  .;f  the 
wicked  Don  exported  his  20  workers  on 
John  Philpot  (IV  Trin),  head  unpacker 
shuffled  around  in  Australian  Kadaitcha  ce- 
remonial murder  boots  with  a  stranee 
gleam  in  his  eye. 

Ron  Thu  (SGS)  had  quite  a  percussion 
section  going  with  the  Japanese  dinner 
gong,  Aboriginal  clapsticks,  Mexican  mar- 
racas  and  bongos,  Indian  cowbells,  and  a 
Spanish  tambourine.  And  Eric  Munn  (IV 


Trin)  examined  a  gimmicky  little  leather 
device  from  Barbados,  called  a  "wife  lea- 
Cathy  Maunsell  (III  Trin)  and  Linda 
Naftel  (II  INNIS)  had  to  be  dragged  away 
from  the  cuddly  Australian  koala  bears  the 
Japanese  wooden  kokeshi  dolls,  and  the 
Kussian  Matryoshka  "nesting"  dolls 

Marion  Mowatt  (II  Niirs)  ran 'out  of 
fingers  and  had  to  rely  on  a  Japanese  aba- 
cus counter.  In  an  attempt  to  motivate  his 
workers,  Don  passed  around  a  Spanish 
wineskin  with  an  incontaminable  mouth- 
piece. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  fascinating 
articles  are  on  sale  in  the  Hart  House  De- 
bates room  all  this  week,  from  10  a  m  to 
10  p.m. 

At  1  p.m.  Tuesday  the  Lady  Godiva  Me- 
morial Band  will  preside  as  Miss  U  of  T 
Cathy  Williams  (I  Meds)  awards  the  Van- 
ley  Cup  to  the  Varsity  Blues  football  team. 


HH  debate  favours  draft -dodger  aid 

A        T4i...        ZJ   ~  _ 


A  Hart  House  debate 
Thursday  came  out  in  favor 
oi  the  encouragement  of 
draft-dodgers. 

Members  voted  61-28 
against  a  resolution  that 
"This  house  condemns  any 
encouragement  of  U.S.  draft 
resisters"  after  a  spirited 
two-and-a-half-hour  debate. 

Speaking    for    the  nays, 


Gary  Segal  (IV  UC)  argued 
that: 

"As  Canadian  citizens  we 
have  the  right  either  to  con- 
done or  condemn  the  draft 
resister.  Across  the  border, 
potential  draftees  also  have 
the  right  to  be  fully  inform- 
ed of  the  alternatives  to  in- 
duction into  the  U.S.  armed 
forces. 


Report  rejects  co-op  bookstore  plan 

continued  from  page  1 

The  formation  of  the  co-op,  the  report  says,  would  pro- 
bably mean  an  expansion  in  business.  But  this  might  mean 
that  pressure  would  be  placed  on  government  to  force  the 
bookstore  to  pay  taxes. 

The  report  also  recommends: 

•  differential  discounts  in  favour  of  students; 

•  publishing  of  more  paperback  texts; 

•  the  improvement  of  public  relations  by  further  publi- 
city through  The  Varsity,  by  more  prompt  dealing  with 
complaints  and  by  devoting  some  of  the  advertising  money 
to  explanations  of  the  structure  and  operations'  of  the 
bookstore. 


Appearance  is  not  everything 


"Is  this  not  what  encour 
agement  means?" 

Irving  Weisdorf  (III  UC), 
a  speaker  for  the  nays,  said 
the  Canadian  government 
had  given  aid  to  immigrant 
refugee  groups. 

"After  the  Hungarian  res- 
olution, refugees  arriving  in 
Canada  were  put  on  ttlief 
for  one  year  by  government 
agencies." 

Draft -dodger  interviews 

Do  you  want  to  talk  to  a 
real  live  draft-dodger. 

Tomorrow  at  noon  is  the 
kick-off  time  for  a  two- 
wee  k  campaign  during 
which  the  Toronto  Anti- 
Draft  Program  will  be  the 
focus  of  controversy. 

Three  draft-dodgers  will 
be  interviewed  by  students 
council  president  Tom  Faul- 
kner, a  representative  of 
the  Edmund  Burke  Society 
and  Dr.  Paul  Hoch. 

The  University  College 
junior  common  room  is  the 
place.  Hersh  Ezrin  president 
of  the  literary  and  athletic 
society  will  moderate  the 
proceedings. 

Hurry  up!  it's  time 

Apparently  everybody  on 
campus  has  accepted  East- 
ern Standard  Time  except 
the  people  who  run  Han 
House. 

Every  hour,  the  bell 
chimes  faithfully  —  exactly 
one  hour  ahead  of  time. 

"It's  really  beginning  to 
bug  me,"  commented  one 
Trinity  resident.  "Every  time 
it  chimes,  I  think  I'm  late." 


Blood  breakdown  shows  a  slow  start 


What  do  you  have  against 
saving  a  life?  Are  you  able 
to  give  blood?  Have  you? 

There  are  six  days  left 
to  the  campus  drive.  The 
goals  is  3,770  pints— 1622 
pints  have  been  collected. 
Thousands  of  students 
have  yet  to  give! 

This  year,  a  Blood  Tro- 
phy will  go  to  the  college 
or  faculty  which  goes  the 
farthest  toward  filling  its 
quota. 

Below  is  a  breakdown 
on  how  the  drive  stands 
to  date: 


Pints 


in 

due 

Architecture 

4 

27 

Dentistry   

3 

284 

Emmanuel   

20 

50 

Engineering  ... 

35 

520 

Food  Science 

.  14 

34 

Forestry   

1 

62 

SGS   

55 

193 

Innis   

13 

69 

Knox   

0 

25 

Law   

30 

45 

Medicine   

32 

357 

55 

50 

189 

224 

OCE                      1  87 

POT                       1  89 

Pharmacy               12  96 

PHE                      3  72 

SMC                   395  426 

Social  Work         I  5 

Trinity                161  230 

UC                     309  489 

Wycliffe                 9  15 

Staff                    12  30 

Miscellaneous  9 


Total 


1,622  3.770 


Hurt  House  ft 


CAMERA  CLUB 

WORK  SHOP 

with 
B.  Best 

Wed.  Nov.  3th  -  3  p.m. 

Camera  Club  Rooms 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery,  1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  November  9th 

Charles  Douglas,  Alastair  Sweeney, 
Barry  Charles  &  others  will  be  reading. 
Ladies  Welcome. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

Great  Hall  —  8:30  p.m. 
November   ]  2 

Lor  and  Fenyves,  violinist 
Anton   Kuerti,  pianist 
Tickets:  Hall  Porter 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


Committee  on  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Science 

presents   an  open  lecture 

"Hermann  von  Helmholtz  and  the  Revolution 
in  Mid-Nineteenth  Century  Biology" 

by  Everett  Mendelsohn,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  the 
History  of  Science,  Harvard  University. 

it  1.10  p.m.  10  November  102  Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg, 
All  members  of  the  university  community  are  invited. 


from  britain  with  love! 

.  . .  They  sent  us  the  world's  finest  Spring  Lamb  (Sheepskin 
coots.)  As  a  witness  our  "Knight  Bridge"  model  is  the  warm- 
est feather  weight  coot  you  can  buy.  Available  in  genuine 
beaver  collar  and  interior.  Fantastic  selection  in  naturol, 
rust,  char-brown  and  tobacco.  Sizes  36-46. 

. .  •  Exceptional  value  at  $  125.00 
STUDENTS  10%  REDUCTION  PRIVILEGE 


207  YONGE  STREET  TORONTO 
PHONE  366-4452 
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"Everyone  now  fovors  o  system  of  free 
education.  A  free  school  should  include 
free  equipment  for  the  school  —  maps, 
globes,  etc..  etc..  are  now  supplied  free. 
And  there  seems  no  valid  reason  why 
text  books  and  other  school  supplies  should 
not  be  so  provided." 


— From  the  report  of  a  committee 
on  education  to  the  Ontario  legisla- 
ture In  1907. 


//  says  here,  you're  happy  with  the  bookstore 


Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting  for 
char  ges  as  a  result  of  the  Students  Admin- 
istrative Council  report  on  bookstore  opera- 
tions released  lust  week- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  this  report,  it 
seems  everything  is  hunky-dory  between 
students  and  bookstore.  Just  o  few  minor 
little  hitches. 

The  report  was  commissioned  by  SAC 
last  term  to  study  "the  serious  lack  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  between  the 
University  Bookstores  and  the  academic 
:ommunity  at  the  University  of  Toronto  that 
has  nurtured  a  climate  of  distrust  and  even 
hostility  .  .  ."  and  to  seek  ways  to  remedy 
this  hostility  and  distrust. 

Larry  Moncik,  SAC  bookstore  representa- 
tive, and  David  Nitkiri  of  the  Services  Com- 
mission were  drafted  to  do  the  work. 

The  hostility  mentioned  by  SAC  stems 


from  a  belief  widely-held  among  students 
that  they  are  being  gouged  by  a  bookstore 
which  makes  tremendous  profits  from  a  rel- 
atively captive  market. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
says  the  report,  and  if  the  bookstore  wiil 
only  explain  its  position  more  fully  to  stu- 
dents, the  friction  will  cease. 

The  report  recommends  that  publishers 
give  the  store  a  30  per  cent  discount,  then 
admits  publishers  are  cool  to  the  idea. 
Scratch  that. 

Pocketbooks  are  cheaper  than  hard-cover 
books,  right?  So  talk  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment about  getting  more  texts  in  paper- 
back, and  get  CUS  to  negotiate  with  pub- 
lishers to  the  some  end.  This  is  likely  to  be 
a  long,  difficult  process.  Publishers  mak~ 
more  money  on  a  ten  dollar  hord-cover  text 
than  a  $2.75  paperback. 


LETTERS 


an  apology 

An  Open  Letter  to  Professor  Bell 
Sir: 

We  wish  to  express  our  regret  for 
the  unfortunate  events  which  occur- 
red during  your  lecture  on  Friday, 
November  3rd. 

While  we  must  accept  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  occurrences,  we 
feel  obliged  to  say  that  only  tibe  skit 
was  planned,  and  that  whatever  else 
happened  were  the  actions  of  mis- 
guided individuals. 

Please  accept  our  sincere  apolo- 
gies. 

(Names  withheld) 


addendum 

Sir. 

On  page  S-18  of  Friday's  paper, 
there  is  the  statement  (in  the  cap- 
tions to  the  pictures)  that  Religious 
Knowledge  is  a  compulsory  subject 
at  SMC.  To  the  best  of  my  unoffi- 
cial knowledge  this  is  absolutely 
false  and  has  been  so  for  quite  some 
time. 

No  pressure  is  applied  at  any 
time  to  have  anyone  take  RK  either 
as  a  pass  option  or  as  a  full  general 
course  subject. 

Sincerely, 
Michael  Magee, 
III  SMC 
SMC  SAC  Rep. 


dears  self 


Sir: 

Re  statements  attributed  to  me  in 
the  Varsity  of  Oct.  30th.  I  thought 
I  had  made  myself  clear.  I  was 
neither  defending  Scarboro  nor  de- 
grading the  St.  George  Campus.  The 
point  was  not  which  campus  is  su- 
perior but  rather  that  the  existing 
differences  should  be  corrected — not 
used  to  push  the  campuses  further 
apart.  The  comparison  of  campuses 
can  only  lead  to  the  bitchy  rivalry 
which  the  Varsity  appears  to  be  pro- 
pagating. There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  arguing  about  the  ar- 
chitecture, the  academic  abilities  or 
the  64%  cut  off  point.  Whether 
these  decisions  are  right  or  wrong 
is  immaterial,  they  have  been  made 
and  must  be  lived  with,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

So  may  I  make  the  suggestion 
that  The  Varsity  put  its  consider- 
able persuasive  powers  to  some 
constructive  use,  that  is  a  certain 
amount  of  profitable  cooperation 
between  the  St.  George  campus  and 
the  satellite  colleges. 

yours, 

J.  C  McKenacher, 
(I  Scar) 


dame 
success 


Sir: 

This  letter  is  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
ticle, "  'Homecoming  a  success'  — 
cheers  B  &  W."  I  disagree  with  the 
term  "success"  being  applied  to  the 
Hart  House  Dance.  I  used  to  think 
that  if  people  enjoyed  themselves  at 
a  dance,  then  the  dance  was 
called  a  success.  However,  I  felt 
that  the  dance  was  too  crowded 
to  allow  the  people  there  to  dance 
properly.  Thus  we  could  really  not 
enjoy  Che  dance  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  good 
bands. 

Mr.  Low  (I  Law)  tends  to  think 
like  a  corporation  lawyer,  i.e.,  he 
defines  "success"  in  terms  of 
money  instead  of  human  feelings. 
Bos  "success"  reasoning  is  nothing 
but  an  application  of  grade  school 
mathematics  —  more  tickets  make 
more  money.  Unfortunately  for  us 
Mr.  Low  seems  to  be  preoccupied 
with  dollar  signs  and  not  with  how 
the  people  enjoyed  themselves  at 
the  dance.  The  Bands  were  great! 
The  Hart  House  mood  superb!  But 
the  people  were  too  many  !  !  If 
Mr.  Low  wants  to  make  money, 
why  doesn't  he  go  out  and  sell 
lapel  buttons  to  the  Syd  Smith  pop- 
corn venders? 

Disgustedly  yours, 
Glenn  Bauberger 
(III  SMC) 


free  tuition? 

Sir: 

I  would  like  to  present  to  your 
readers  a  few  ideas  which  are  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  of  free  tuition. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  free 
tuition  will: 

a)  Increase  income  tax,  or  munici- 
pal property  tax,  or  both,  mean- 
ing that  the  lower  classes  will  be 
helping  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  a  student  body  which  is  large- 
ly "upper  income"  (by  CUS  find- 
ings) and  can  better  afford  to 
pay.  Even  with  free  tuition,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be 
a  significant  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  young  people  from  low 
income  and/or  "culturally  de- 
prived" families  who  take  post- 
secondary  education. 

b)  Reduce  incentive  and  foster  uni- 
versity bums  like  the  kind  of  in- 
dividuals who  clutter  for  seven 
and  eight  years.  A  student  who 
has  paid  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  fees  has  plenty  of  mo- 
tivation to  pass.  It's  an  old  cliche, 
but  people  don't  appreciate  some- 
thing they  get  for  nothing. 

c)  Mean  compulsory  attendance  at 
lectures,  just  as  in  high  school, 
since  the  public  won't  pay  stu- 
dents to  skip  lectures. 

As  an  alternative  to  free  tuition, 
I  would  suggest  what  really  amounts 
to  an  expansion  of  the  "status  quo"; 
a)  Continuation  of  the  present  sys- 
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tern  of  bursaries,  with  perhaps 
some  closer  scrutiny  on  a  stu- 
dent's "financial  need." 

b)  Complete  availability  of  student- 
aid  loans,  since  most  persons 
who  graduate  from  university 
will  move  into  higher-income 
brackets,  and  can  well  afford  to 
repay  their  loans. 

c)  A  concerted  effort  by  the  govern- 
ment to  see  that  no  university 
student  is  denied  the  opportunity 
of  summer  employment  to  help 
pay  his  or  her  own  way. 

d)  Investigation  of  a  means  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  salary  to  gra- 
duate students,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  discouraged  from  taking 
post  graduate  study  by  loan  com- 
mittments which  they  have  al- 
ready accumulated,  or  by  the  lure 
of  the  big  buck  after  receiving 
their  bachelor's  degree. 

e)  Maintenance  or  extension  of  the 
present,  system  of  scholarships, 
which  help  provide  incentive. 

R.  D.  Stickney 
(EXTA)  Mech.  Eng.  '65 

ouija  on  bum 

Sir: 

In  your  editorial  of  Nov.  3rd  you 
suggest  that  Innis  College  students 
and  their  supporters  "didn't  really 
want  to  bring  the  wrath  of  the  U.S. 
upon  them"  and  feel  that  "draft- 
dodgers  break  laws  and  we 
shouldn't  have  them  here."  Either 
your  3-neuron  brain  is  working 
overtime,  or  your  ouija  board  is  on 
the  bum.  Whatever  the  case,  your 
information  concerning  the  oppos- 
ing point  of  view  is  no  more  cor- 
rect than  are  Lyndon  Johnson's 
statements  concerning  the  Vietnam 
war. 

As  supporters  of  the  Innis  College 
stand,  we  can  only  offer  our  per- 
sonal opinions  and  cannot  hope  to 
represent  the  various  individual 
views  of  the  Innis  College  student. 
We  believe  that  Americans  should 
not  be  discouraged  from  coming  to 
Canada,  but  neither  should  they  be 
encouraged  by  us  to  do  so.  There  is 
a  fine  distinction  between  the  dona- 
tion of  funds  to  actively  encourage 
immigration  and  financial  support 
to  those  who  would  have  immi- 
grated regardless  of  our  monetary 
aid. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
U.S.A.  is  still  a  democratic  country. 
It  is  every  citizen's  right,  even  his 
duty  to  protest  when  he  cannot  in 
all  conscience  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  elected  representatives.  If  he 
cannot  obey  laws  which  were  enact- 
ed by  democratic  processes  then  he 
must  choose  an  alternative  way  of 
life  (Canada  or  jail).  The  decision 
is  still  his,  and  it  is  not  our  place 
to  encourage  him  to  break  the  laws 
of  his  government.  If  his  convic- 
tions are  strong  enough,  he  will 
come  whether  or  not  we  give  him 
financial  aid. 

Carolyn  Keystone  I  Pharm 
Ed  Keystone  III  Med 
Jay  Keystone  III  Med 


Although  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  Guelph 
Universities  have  student-run  co-operative 
bookstores,  the  report  says  co-ops  are  too 
expensive  for  U  of  T. 

The  report  favors  the  status  quo  in  vir- 
tually oil  but  two  points. 

First,  it  suggests  ending  the  long-stand- 
ing big-brother  relat  onship  between  the 
bookstore  and  U  of  T  Press-  Because  the 
Press  absorbs  bookstore  losses,  it  is  ham- 
pered financially  and  maybe  forced  to  cut 
back  on  publication  of  low-volume  scholarly 
articles. 

In  effect  this  proposal  would  result  in  in- 
creased bookstore  costs  and  increased  book 
prices  to  students. 

Second,  the  report  recommends  that  stu- 
dents get  the  same  ten  per  cent  discount  as 
professors.  Students  now  get  five  per  cent 
on  some  books. 

The  bookstore  quelled  any  organized  dis- 
content among  students  by  making  service 
foster  this  year.  The  report,  therefore,  had 
io  loud  issues  to  protest. 

Yet  it  should  have  confronted  the  centre 
of  the  problem  —  money  —  more  fully. 
Students  shouldn't  have  to  spend  the  money 
they  now  do  on  books. 

The  report  —  perhaps  as  irony,  perhaps 
as  wishful  thinking,  perhaps  as  a  kind  of 
submerged  ground-swell  of  conscience — is 
dedicated  to  o  committee  which  in  1907  ad- 
vocated free  textbooks  and  other  school 
equipment  for  primary  and  high  schools. 

"Indeed,"  the  committee  reported  to  the 
Ontario  legislature,  "there  are  many  cogent 
reasons  which  suggest  themselves  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  why  they  (free  equipment) 
should  be  so  supplied.  Objections  here,  os 
in  other  quarters,  readily  disappear  before 
the  basic  principle  that  education  is  main- 
tained in  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
province  .  .  ." 

Why  can't  university  texts  be  supplied 
on  the  same  basis?  Why  not  bring  in  free- 
textbooks  to  be  returned  to  the  university 
each  year  for  re-use? 

The  overage  student  buys  many  texts  he 
doesn't  really  want  for  courses  he  is  not 
very  interested  in.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
he  sells  them,  if  he  can,  and  takes  a  beat- 
ing in  depreciation. 

If  these  texts  were  free,  it  would  not  be 
o  great  hardship  to  buy  the  few  additional 
texts  he  wishes  to  keep. 

The  report,  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  some 
good  ideas  which  will  change  nothing-  And 
that  means  the  report  did  not  go  far 
enough. 
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Ill:  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  DEGREE 
PROGRAMS  (cont). 

5.  A  Change  in  Organization 

The  recommendations  we  have  made  for  a 
reform  m  the  structure  of  degree  programs 
will  require  some  change  in  the  academic 
administration  machinery.  We  are  reluctant 
to  recommend  any  addition  to  the  formal 
academic  administrative  apparatus  but  we 
have  had  enough  experience,  as  members  of 
the  Faculty  Council's  various  standing  com- 
rmttees,  to  convince  us  that  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  provide  the  supervision  or  the 
leadership  that  will  be  required.  The  com- 
mittees which  are  now  nominally  in  charge 
of  the  various  degree  Courses  are  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able  to  administer  the  pro- 
posed programs.  The  standing  committees 
on  the  General  Course  and  the  General 
Course  in  Science  meet  rarely  and  do  little 
The  standing  committees  on  Groups  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  Honour  Courses,  which  are  charged 
with  looking  at  changes  in  curriculum,  pre- 
requisite requirements,  etc.,  proposed  by  the 
teaching  departments  who  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  those  Courses,  are,  by  their 
very  existence  and  their  powers  to  recom- 
mend against  proposed  changes,  some  check 
on  the  otherwise  complete  autonomy  of  de- 
partments; and  so  is  the  Committee  on  Un- 
dergraduate Studies,  to  which  they  report 
their  recommendations  (and  which  in  turn 
reports  to  the  Faculty  Council).  But  anyone 
with  experience  on  these  committees  knows 
that  they  are  so  reluctant  to  question  the 
decisions  of  the  departments  that  they  sel- 
dom intervene  even  when  close  scrutiny 
might  reveal  encroachment  on  principles. 
Nor  have  they  thought  it  their  function  to 
give  any  creative  thought  to  innovations  or 
improvements,  either  intra,  or  inter-discip- 
linary. 

Our  proposed  structure  of  specialist  and 
generalist  programs  will  require  something 
more  effective.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  bodies  which  can  effectively  watch 
that  departments  in  their  zeal  do  not  ex- 
-  ceed  the  stipulated  number  of  courses  re- 
quired of  any  student,  the  maximum  number 
of  classroom  hours  (lectures,  tutorials,  and 
laboratories)  required,  the  maximum 
amount  of  examining,  the  maximum  per- 
missible prerequisites,  and  so  on.  All  these 
functions  are  beyond  those  that  will  have  tp 
be  performed  within  departments,  such  as 
the  planning  and  supervision  of  tutorials  in 
relations  to  lectures.  In  addition,  some  more 
effective  body  to  watch  over  the  inter-de- 
partment programs  will  be  needed.  And  a 
more  effective  body  in  charge  of  the  General 
Program,  which  now  is  nobody's  primary 
concern,  is  clearly  needed.  And  in  all  these 
areas  it  is  not  just  supervision  that  is  re- 
quired but  also  active  alertness  to  possible 
improvements. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  all  these  needs 
should  be  met.  An  elaborate  new  superstruc- 
ture of  academic  administrative  committees 
would  be,  quite  properly,  resented  and  there- 
fore ineffective  and  therefore  wasteful. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  time  pro- 
fessors should  be  expected  or  permitted  to 
spend  in  administrative  committees.  More- 
over any  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  academic  administrators  as  associate 
cleans  would  be  an  undesirable  drain  on  the 
leaching  capabilities  of  the  Faculty  as  a 
whole.  Intra-  and  supra-departmental  admin- 
istrative duties  are  already  encroaching 
heavily  on  professorial  teaching  time,  and 
even  if  there  is  no  further  increase  in  the 
undergraduate  enrolment  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  the  prospective  increase  in 
the  commitments  of  its  departments  to  the 
Graduate  School  is  bound  to  increase  the 
amount  of  professorial  time  required  for  de- 
partmental administration.  Consequently 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  wary  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  academic  administrative  ma- 
chinery. The  problem  is  how  it  may  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  Addressing  ourselves  to  this 
question,  we  have  concluded  that  the  mini- 
mum is  one  additional  associate  dean  and, 
responsible  to  the  associate  deans,  some  aca. 
demic  administrative  officers  whom  we  call 
program  directors. 
We  have  already  recommended  (in  section 


3A(fe)  of  this  chapter)  that  the  work  of  the 
Faculty  be  arranged  in  three  Divisions  in- 
stead of  the  present  four.  We  now  recom- 
mend that  there  should  be  three  associate 
deans,  one  for  each  division,  instead  of  the 
present  two.  We  recommend  further  that 
there  be  two  "program  directors"  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions,  appointed,  like  the  asso- 
ciate deans,  for  a  five-year  term,  and  like 
them,  remaining  professors  and  continuing 
to  teach  undergraduates  in  their  respective 
departments  but  in  this  other  capacity  not 
responsible  to  the  chairmen  of  their  depart- 
ments. They  would  be  responsible,  to  the 
associate  deans,  for  the  oversight  of  the  spe- 
cialist programs,  both  intra-  and  inter-de- 
partmental, in  their  respective  divisions. 

We  consider  it  essential  that  the  program 
directors  should  continue  to  do  undergrad- 
uate teaching  in  their  departments.  What 
proportion  of  their  time  would  be  required 


ing  for  the  program  directors  and  the  com- 
mittee of  ten,  all  of  whom  will  be  in  that 
capacity,  appointed  administrators,'  will  be 
thought  to  be  taking  too  much  authority 
away  from  professors  as  such,  even  though 
the  recommendations  and  rulings  of  the  di- 
rectors and  the  committee  would  still  be 
subject  to  Council.  Yet  to  accompany  these 
academic  administrators  with  an  apparatus 
of  elected  committees  would  be  to  use  more 
professorial  time  in  administration  than  we 
think  is  necessary.  It  can  be  assumed  that 
the  program  directors  will  normally  consult 
widely  within  departments,  and  where  this 
is  not  enough  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  an  ad  hoc  committee  being  set  up.  We 
should  prefer  to  rely  on  such  informal  ar- 
rangements at  least  at  the  beginning.  If  ex- 
perience then  indicated  that  something  more 
formal  was  desirable,  elected  committees 
could  be  introduced. 


Prof.  A.  C.  H  Hallett  (left)  and 
Prof.  D.  R,  Campbell,  associate 
deans  in  the  arts  and  science 
faculty.  Among  other  sugges- 
tions for  reorganization  of  the 
faculty,  Macpherson  recom- 
mends appointment  of  a  third 
associate  dean. 


by  their  duties  as  program  directors  cannot 
be  clearly  laid  down  until  the  demands  of 
the  position  are  discovered  in  practice.  But 
we  recommend  that  not  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  their  time  be  taken  from  their  pro- 
fessorial work  in  their  departments.  If  the 
position  demands  more  than  this,  it  would 
be  better  to  increase  the  number  of  directors 
than  to  let  the  duties  of  the  office  use  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  any  incumbent's  time. 

We  think  that  nothing  less  than  the  insti- 
tution of  program  directors  could  restrain 
departmental  zeal  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
implementation   of  our  recommendations 
about  the  maximum  requirements  to.  be 
made  of  students  in  the  new  programs,  and 
that  nothing  more  than  this  is  required.  We 
point  out  that  this  increase  in  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  administrative  duties  on  the 
whole  professorial  strength  will  be  offset  by 
a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  required  of  academic 
administrative  committees.  Neither  the 
Groups  A,  B,  C,  D  Committees,  nor  any  new 
program  committees,  will  be  needed  to  su- 
pervise the  specialist  programs.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  program  directors  will 
need  to  be  reviewed  only  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  ten — the  dean,  the  three  associate 
deans,  and  the  six  program  directors  —  be 
fore  being  presented  to  Council.  We  are,  in 
effect,  recommending  the  sacrifice  of  part 
of  the  time  of  six  professors  in  place  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  to  be  a  compar- 
able sacrifice  of  part  of  the  time  of  many 
more  professors.  We  point  out  also  that  our 
recommendation  in  the  following  chapter 
about  the  reorganization  of  college  depart- 
ments into  university  departments  should 
substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  profes- 
sorial time  devoted  to  administrative  com- 
mitiee  work. 

One  other  function  of  the  program  direc- 
tors might  be  to  act  as  ombudsmen  (in  liai- 
son with  college  registrars,  who  now  to 
some  extent  perform  this  function),  to 
whom  students  could  turn  for  investigation 
of  complaints. 

Finally  we  propose  that  the  committee  of 
ten  should  be  the  standing  committee  in 
charge  of  the  general  program.  It  can  be 
expected  that  this  would  be  more  effective 
than  the  present  General  Course  Committee, 
which  has  no  great  concern  for  the  academic 
welfare  of  the  General  program  or  the  stu- 
dents in  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  powers  we  are  propos- 


6.  Remaining  Problems 

While  we  believe  that  the  changes  recom- 
mended in  this  chapter  would  represent  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  present 
structure  of  degree  programs,  and  while  we 
hope  that  we  have  sufficiently  set  out  the 
rationale  of  the  proposals,  we  are  fully 
aware  that  we  have  not  probed  the  most 
fundamental  problems  of  the  nature  of  gen- 
eral and  specialist  education  and  their  rela- 
tion to  liberal  education.  Nor  have  we  con- 
sidered whether  changes  in  the  structure  of 
knowledge  itself  require  either  a  redrawing 
of  subject  boundaries  or  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  accepted  system  of  subject 
autarchy. 

These  are  larger  questions  than  the  ones 
we  have  dealt  with,  and  less  susceptible  of 
rapid  consensus.  But  we  think  they  are  now 
so  important  as  to  require  concerted  study. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  a  special  com- 
mittee be  established  as  soon  as  possible  to 
study  these  long-range  problems  and  their 
bearing  on  tbe  structure  of  degree  programs 
in  this  Faculty. 
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IV.  The  Colleges 

t.  Introduction:  The  colleges  in  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  science 

Whatever  view  one  takes  of  the  value  of  tne 
peculiar  Toronto  college  system— and  many 
Views  are  held,  by  the  undergraduates,  and 
bv  professors  both  within  and  outside  the 
colleges  —  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  "they  are,  potentially  at  least,  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  asset  in  this  University. 

Elsewhere  in  North  America  we  find  other 
universities  seeking  to  avoid  becoming,  or 
to  rescue  themselves  from  being,  mass  edu- 
cational societies  in  which  the  student  is  an 
anonymous  unit  and  the  administration  is 
monolithic,  by  moving  towards  some  college 
system  which  would  make  the  students  sig- 
nificant members  of  smaller  academic  com- 
munities and  would  break  up  the  monolithic 
administrative  machinery  of  the  large  multi- 
versity- The  University  of  Toronto,  in  its 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  has  a  college 
system  already.  The  colleges  exist.  And  every 
full-time  undergraduate  in  Arts  and  Science 
must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  them.  The  four 
old  colleges  —  University  College  and  the 
three  federated  Arts  colleges:  Victoria,  Trin- 
ity and  St.  Michael's  —  have  long  traditions 
as 'teaching  colleges,  although  they  teach 
only  a  very  few  subjects.  Of  the  four  new 
colleges,  all  established  within  the  last  five 
years,  two— New  and  Innis— have  as  yet  al- 
most'no  teaching  function,  whereas  two  — 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  —  which  are  lo- 
cated on  their  own  campuses,  each  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from  the  main  univer- 
sity campus,  teach  (or  will  teach)  almost 
the  whole  range  of  subjects  offered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

With  this  set  of  eight  colleges,  Toronto 
appears  to  be  in  a  very  favourable  position 
to  counteract  the  dangers  of  the  monolith 
and  the  anonymous  mass,  dangers  to  which 
the  size  of  the  University,  and  even  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  otherwise  ex- 
pose it.  The  ability  of  the  colleges  to  serve 
their  students  in  this  way,  to  be  smaller 
academic  communities  within  the  great  uni- 
versity, is  frequently  cited  as  ample  justifi- 
cation for  any  inefficiencies  or  apparently 
wasteful  allocation  of  intellectual  resources 
that  may  be  thought  inherent  in  a  federal 
system  or  that  have  developed  in  this  parti- 
cular federal  system. 

Yet  the  colleges  (excepting  Scarborough 
and  Erindale,  which  do  all  of  the  teaching 
of  all  of  their  students)  are  not,  for  most 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  them,  academic 
communities  in  any  effective  sense. 

Most  of  their  students  get  none,  or  virtu- 
ally none,  of  their  instruction  from  their  col- 
lege. Innis  College  as  yet  offers  no  instruc- 
tion. New  College  teaches  English  and 
French,  with  a  staff  cross-appointed  from 
University  College-  The  only  subjects  which 
all  four  old  colleges  teach  are  Classics,  Eng- 


lish French,  and  German.  In  addition, 
Ethics  is  taught  by  the  three  federated  col- 
leges (and  nominally  by  University  College, 
but  its-  Department  of  Ethics  is  in  fact  sim- 
ply a  section  of  the  University  Department 
of  Philosophy,  and  is  not  physically  in  the 
College;  Religious  Knowledge  is  taught  by 
the  three  federated  colleges;  Near  Eastern 
Studies  is  taught  by  University  College,  Vic- 
toria and  Trinity  (although  the  latter  two 
colleges  have  hardly  any  staff  or  students 
in  other  subjects  get  none  or  little  of  their 
ment  St.  Michael's  teaches  Philosophy.  Stu- 
dents' whose  studies  are  wholly  or  largely 
in  toher  subjects  get  none  or  little  of  then- 
instruction  from  their  college.  And  these 
students  are  now  the  great  majority  of  all 
undergraduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  .   „  „ 

The  oddity  of  this  arrangement  is  fully  as 
apparent  to  the  college  authorities  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  Faculty.  The  heart  of  the  college 
problem  lies  in  this  division  of  teaching  be- 
tween the  old  colleges  and  the  university. 
When  the  present  division  of  teaching  was 
established,  some  eighty  years  ago,  it  made 
a  good  deal  of  sense:  the  proportion  of  al 
students  in  the  Faculty  doing  a  substantial 
part  of  their  work  in  one  or  more  of  the 
college  subjects  was  high  enough  for  the 
colleges  to  reach  most  of  their  students 
academically;  and  the  number  of  students 
taking  the  subjects  allotted  to  the  colleges 
was  generally  great  enough  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  four  separate  college  de- 
partments in  those  subjects.  But  now  that 
the  proportion  of  students  doing  much  of 
their  work  in  those  subjects  has  markedly 
declined  the  retention  of  the  old  scheme 
prevents  the  colleges  from  serving  most  of 
their  undergraduate  members  as  academic 
communities,  and  also  results  in  what  is 
now  misallocation  of  total  intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  faculty. 

These  problems,  and  others,  have  been 
evident  for  some  years,  and  have  been  in- 
creasingly a  subject  of  concern,  both  in  the 
colleges  and  in  the  university.  Several  ana- 
lyses and  sets  of  proposals  have  been  made 
in  the  last  decade.  Since  a  lot  of  thought 
has  gone  into  these,  and  since  some  of  them 
have  been  frequently  referred  to  in  submis- 
sions to  us  and  at  our  public  hearings,  we 
think  it  useful  to  recapitulate  some  of  them 
here  and  to  develop  our  own  arguments  and 
recommendations  in  relation  to  them- 

Before  we  do  so  it  may  be  well  to  set  out 
one  or  two  general  principles  we  have  reach- 
ed. First,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  central 
problem' about  the  role  of  the  colleges  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  that  of 
restoring  the  reality  of  the  old  colleges  as 
academic  communities  serving  all  their  stu- 
dents. We  have  treated  this  as  much  the 
most  important  objective  to  be  sought  in 
anl  reform  of  the  college  system.  Other  ob- 
jectives, such  as  the  removal  of  inefficien- 
cies inherent  in  the  duplication  and  quadru- 
plicate of  teaching  staffs  in  college  sub- 
jects, we  have  treated  as  of  distinctly  less 
importance.  Secondly,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  old  colleges  can  become  real  com- 
munities to  their  students  only  if  they  do 
some  significant  amount  of  teaching  of  all, 
or  as  nearly  as  possible  all,  of  their  stu- 
dents, and  that  this  change  requires  that 
they  do  some  of  the  teaching  in  what  are 
now  university  subjects.  Thirdly,  we  find  it 
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evident  that  if  they  are  to  undertake  such  — 
teaching  they  will  have  to  relinquish  to  the 
university  some  of  the  teaching  they  now 
do,  and  some  of  their  faculty  who  now  do  it. 

We  state  these  points  here  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  change  we  believe  to  be 
required  if  the  objective  we  have  treated 
as  the  most  important  is  to  be  reached,  and 
in  order  that  these  points  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  necessarily  technical  discussion  of 
methods  of  organization  of  teaching  depart- 
ments, cross-appointments,  etc.,  which  fol- 
lows. Some  change  in  the  organization  of 
teaching  departments  is  required  even  to 
reach  the  objectives  we  have  treated  as  sec- 
ondary; the  same  changes  will  have  to  be 
carried  farther  in  order  to  reach  the  ob- 
jective we  have  treated  as  primary.  We  hope 
also  that  our  initial  emphasis  on  these 
points  will  enable  the  reader  to  weigh  the 
intellectual  costs  and  benefits  of  the  various 
proposals  that  we  shall  be  considering. 

2.  Analysis  and  proposals  in  the  lost 
decade,  and  comments  (hereon 

We  shall  refer  specifically  to  three  analyses 
and  proposals  that  have  been  made  within 
the  last  decade:  (A)  a  Memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  M  St.  A.  Woodside,  for  the  Uni- 
versity's Advisory  Committee  on  Policy  and 
Planning  in  December  1959;  (B)  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Councils  of  the  three  Federated 
Colleges  in  1960,  and  made  again  by  the 
Heads  of  those  Colleges  to  us  in  November 
1966;  (C)  the  report  of  a  special  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Committee  on  College  Instruc- 
tion, chaired  by  Principal  R.  S.  Harris,  made 
in  January  1966. 

(A)  The  Woodside  Memorandum,  1959 
This  Memorandum  makes  a  very  strong 
case  for  a  change  in  the  teaching  responsi- 
bilities of  the  colleges,  on  three  grounds. 
First,  the  four  old  colleges 

have  hod  on  increasingly  small  share  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  own  students.  Limited  os  they  ore.  not 
to  the  Humanities,  but  to  subjects  representing  only 
a  segment  of  the  Humanities,  and  excluded  from  now 
populous  humanistic  disciplines  such  as  history,  phil- 
osophy and  Spanish,  they  are  in  o  sense  by-passed 
by  increasingly  large  numbers  of  students  interested 
in  the  social  sciences,  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  and  the  humanities  offered  by  non-college 
departments  .  .  . 

The  result  has  been  a  decline  in  the  reality 
of  the  undergraduate's  membership  in  a  col- 
lege. 

For  undergroduotes  who  live  in  college  residences 
there  is  still  some  reality  in  membership  in  a  College. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  sociol.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad  provided  thot  social  significance  depends 
on  intellectual  significance.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
academic  connections  with  his  college  of  even  a  stu- 
dent living  in  a  college  residence  are  increasingly 
tenuous.  For  the  non-resident  student,  connection  with 
his  college  may  be  non-existent  or  may  be  repre- 
sented by  an  occasional  visit  to  a  snack-room  or 
occosionol  participation  in  a  college  dance.  The  co- 
leges  in  their  desire  to  return  to  the  real  advantages 
of  a  college  system  and  in  their  frustration  by  on 
outmoded  system  are  obliged  to  turn  their  attention 
not  to  their  central  function  but  to  the  provision  of 
bigger  and  better  residences  and  student  unions.  Col- 
lege residences  and  student  unions  may  be  used  as 
effective  instruments  in  education.  But  a  college  has 
little  of  value  or  reality  if  it  consists  of  residences 
and  a  student  union  (even  if  a  library  and  chopel  are- 
attached),  and  locks  the  solid  core  of  intellectual 
community.  The  present  system  is  imperceptibly  forc- 
ing the  colleges  to  devote  more  and  more  attention 
and  more  ond  more  rivalry  to  important  adjuncts  of 
the  community  of  scholars. 
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Secondly,  the  retention  of  the  old  division 
of  college  and  university  subjects  while  the 
undergraduate  population  has  shifted  away 
from  college  subjects,  has  resulted  in  a  poor 
allocation  of  the  whole  faculty: 

.  .  .  some  of  the  college  deportments  fn  Humanities 
which  in  fact  ore  authoritative  but  for  which  there 
is  in  fact  small  demand,  are  obliged  to  maintain 
very  large  staffs  and  to  require  each  member  of  the 
staff  to  devote  many  hours  per  week  to  teaching  an 
exceedingly  small  number  of  students.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  have  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classics  teach  12  or  13  hours  per  week  and 
yet  come  in  contact  with  a  total  of  25  students. 

.  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  thot  the  honour  course 
in  Classics  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  second  in 
quality  to  no  undergraduate  course  in  Classics  on  the 
North  American  continent.  Yet  because  Classics  is  a 
college  subject,  the  total  staff  in  Classics  from  lec- 
turer to  professor,  amounted  in  1958-59' to  36.  In 
any  other  university  the  magnitude  of  the  staff  would 
be  welcomed  because  it  would  offord  freedom  for 
graduate  instruction  and  research.  At  Toronto  it  does 
not  have  this  effect  because  four  separate  honour 
courses  in  Classics  ore  being  offered  to  exceedingly 
small  classes,  and  a  comparatively  huge  staff  is  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  to  undergraduate  Instruction. 

Thirdly,  the  limitation  of  college  staff  to 
those  professing  the  original  few  subjects 
has,  with  the  expansion  of  other  areas  of 
scholarship,  left  the  old  colleges  unduly 
narrow  as  communities  of  scholars: 

The  "senior  common  room"  or  the  Council  of  an 
Arts  College,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  community 
of  scholars,  consists  now  only  of  scholars  in  English, 
Classics,  Ethics.  French,  German,  and  Neor  Eastern 
Studies^  with  the  addition,  in  the  case  of  the  Feder- 
ated Colleges,  of  theologicol  scholars.  Scholars  in 
the  other  humanities,  in  the  social  sciences,  in  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  are  excluded.  Can  this 
be  justified  in  A.D.  1960?  Is  it  deepening  the  cleav- 
age between  the  humanists  and  the  scientists  which 
is  giving  concern  to  some?  Can  the  great  benefits 
to  intellectual  activity  and  to  o  community  of  schol- 
ars promoted  by  the  close  association  of  a  "senior 
common  room"  be  realized  if  membership  is  limited 
to  scholars  in  a  small  group  of  disciplines  selected 
50  years  ago? 


The  analysis  concludes  with  a  strong  but 
hopeful  statement: 

In  sum,  changes  have  occurred  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury which  are  now  thwarting  the  potential  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  the  University.  History  has  be- 
queathed to  the  University  o  structure  which  is  es- 
sentially flexible  and  thus  susceptible  of  changes 
required  to  meet  changed  conditions.  But  the  pas- 
sage of  years  hos  allowed  one  of  the  possible  pat- 
terns to  harden,  and  the  need  now  is  for  a  restora- 
tion of  flexibility.  Any  proposed  change  will  be  criti- 
cized and  will  be  difficult  to  bring  about.  But  there 
is  surely  available  in  I960  as  much  wisdom  and 
courage  as  there  was  in  1906. 

The  proposals  offered  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation were  simple  and  striking:  the  college 
departments  should  be  replaced  by  univer- 
sity departments,  and  the  colleges  should 
then  restaff  themselves  by  cross-appointing 
members  of  various  university  departments. 
What  this  would  involve  can  best  be  stated 
in  the  words  of  the  Memorandum: 

The  first  step  is  to  combine  the  present  College  de- 
partments, except  Religion,  into  University  depart- 
ments. The  new  University  department  of  Classics, 
for  example,  would  thus  cons.st  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  four  College  departments  with  o  Head 
or  Chairman  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  salaries  of  oil  would  be  paid  by  ^ersiry 
At  the  beginning  some  departments  might  be  larger 
than  circumstances  required;  in  the  P£cess  of  t  me 
the  necessary  adjustments  could  eos.fy  tx i  made  with 
out,  of  course,  dropping  any  member  of  the  stott 
The  additional  cost  represented  by  an  unduly  Jorge 
staff  at  the  beginning  would  be  a  small  pnce  to  pay 
for  a  radical  improvement  in  ef,f«t,ve.n^;t  „  staH 
The  Colleges  would  now  be  left  without  a  statt 
(except  in  Religion)  The  staff  would  be  supplied  by 
i^L-aUoinrnle'nt  of  members  of  the  Un.vers.t> ,  de- 
««^«««fe   Thu-:  Mr   X   Professor  in  the  Univers.ry 

become  ol.o  Professor  of  History  in  Trin y  College 
Mr  Y  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  ueporr 
men,  of  PolWcol  Economy  might  bv '  <™«g»£ 
ment  become  also  Associate  <>'°^°'  °fA™^™  p£ 
nomy  in  St.  Michael's  College;  Mr.  Z  ™°"J^gbt 
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common  room"  and  the  College  Council  would  con- 
sist of  these  permanent  cross-appointees.  Without  re- 
linquishing membership  in  the  University  department 
and  the  privileges  ond  duties  connected  therewith  it 
would  be  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to  maintain 
the  health  and  welfare  of  their  College,  and  it  would 
be  their  privilege  and  their  pleasure  to  belong  to  a 
true  community  of  scholars  not  limited  by  arbitrary 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  disciplines.  In  addition,  «es- 
sional  cross-appointments  from  University  Depart- 
ments should  be  possible  as  circumstances  required 
ond  persons  so  appointed  enjoy  for  the  yeor  of  ap- 
pointment membership  in  the  "senior  common  room" 
if  not  in  the  College  Council. 

The  College  staff  would  thus  consist  of  o  number 
of  comparatively  senior  scholars  and  scientists  op- 
pointed  permanently  for  "part-time"  College  duty 
ond  a  number  of  others  (perhaps  junior)  appointed 
for  "part-time"  College  duty  for  one  academic  ses- 
sion. Each  would  draw  from  the  University  the  por- 
tion of  salary  appropriate  to  the  port  of  his  services 
enjoyed  by  the  College  but  the  College  would  pay 
this  portion  of  his  salary  to  the  University.  An  easy 
objection  is  that  loyalty  would  be  divided  between 
University  Department  ond  College.  However,  an 
analogous  situation  in  Oxford  has  caused  no  great 
trouble  and  it  seems  to  be  the  cose  there  thot  loyalty 
is  multiplied  rather  than  divided.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  all  members  of  a  University  department  should 
receive  College  cross-appointments.  It  is  rather  hoped 
that  in  time  cross-appointment  to  a  College  would 
become  a  desirable  honour. 

How  many  cross-appointments  should  o  College  be 
permitted  to  moke?  The  suggestion  is  that  os  hereto- 
fore each  College  should  receive  the  tuition  fees  of 
its  students  and  that  it  should  be  able  to  make  as 
many  cross-appointments  as  it  can  pay  for.  The  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  cross-appointee's  salary  would 
be  paid  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  University,  al- 
though the  man  would  know  the  source  of  his  salary. 
The  most  desirable  principle  is  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  first  year  lecturing  and  tutorial  work 
should  be  done  in  the  College.  The  classes  are  largest 
in  the  first  year  and  division  of  them  into  four  would 
be  most  advantageous.  Furthermore  the  undergrad- 
uate should  be  attached  to  his  College  as  early  as 
possible  in  his  career  and  as  firmly  as  possible.  The 
amount  of  instruction  within  the  College  could  prop- 
erly decrease  in  the  upper  years  as  classes  grow 
smaller  and  there  is  less  need  for  attachment  to  the 
College.  The  proposed  scheme  is  highly  flexible,  and 
a  given  College  might  well  express  its  own  peculiar 
interests  and  character  in  the  nature  of  its  cross- 
appointments.  The  existence  of  University  staff  not 
cross-oppointed  could  take  care  of  any  possible  vaga- 
ries in  College  cross-appointments. 

The  advantages  of  the  scheme  are  for  the  most 
part  obvious.  It  is  flexible.  It  enables  the  Colleges 
each  to  develop  its  own  character  and  interests.  It 
provides  for  each  College  a  broader  and  more  stim- 
ulating "senior  common  room"  and  permanent  aca- 
demic body.  It  would  permit  the  leading  scholors  to 
have  association  with  the  undergraduates  of  all  col- 
leges. It  would  attach  undergraduates  more  closely 
to  their  Colleges,  and  bring  more  of  them  into  closer 
academic  and  social  contact  with  senior  members 
of  their  Colleges. 

Finally  the  Memorandum  notes  "two 
major  difficulties"  in  the  scheme  and  sug- 
gests how  they  might  be  offset  or  dis- 
counted: 

I.  Members  of  existing  College  departments  would 
resent  their  extrusion  from  college  surroundings  into 
University  Departments.  This  difficulty  could  be 
solved  ot  the  beginning  by  cross-appointments  from 
the  consolidated  University  Departments  of  many  or 
most  members  to  their  former  Colleges. 

II.  The  federated  colleges  would  lose  their  freedom 
in  appointment.  However,  Federation  has  worked  in 
fact  because  of  co-operation.  Under  the  new  schemtj 
it  would  always  be  possible  for  the  Colleges  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  University  Departments  the  avail- 
ability of  this  or  that  good  scholar  and  teacher.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  cose  where  the  Chairman 
or  Head  of  a  University  Department  would  be  un- 
grateful for  such  a  nomination  provided  that  the 
nominee  was  a  scholar  of  quolity.  If  he  was  not  a 
scholar  of  quolity  he  would  be  unworthy  of  appoint- 
ment in  any  case.  And  the  willingness  of  the  College 
to  cross-appoint  him  would  be  not  only  an  additional 
guarantee  of  his  quality,  but  also  an  inducement  to 
him  to  come  to  Toronto. 

We  have  quoted  from  this  Memorandum 
at  some  length  because  it  sets  out  better 
than  we  could  do  some  of  the  points  _  we 
want  to  make,  and  because  it  throws  into 
sharp  relief  some  points  which  we  believe 
need  to  be  further  explored. 

We  agree  that  the  scheme  as  proposed 
would  remedy  the  second  and  third  of  the 


college  failings  with  which  the  Memoran- 
dum was  concerned,  the  inefficient  distribu- 
tion of  the  whole  teaching  resources  of  the 
faculty,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  college 
senior  communities.  But  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  that  the  scheme  as  proposed  would 
remedy  the  first  failing,  namely  the  old  col- 
leges' having  lost  academic  touch  with  most 


Meanwhile,  four-year-old  Innis  College  still 
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of  their  students.  It  is  self-evident  that  this 
failing  would  only  be  remedied  if  the  old 
colleges,  in  restaff ing  themselves  by  cross- 
appointments,  made  many  of  their  appoint- 
ments in  what  are  now  the  most  populous 
university  subjects.  That  they  should  do  so 
is  implied  in  the  statement  that  "the  most 
desirable  principle  is  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  first  year  lecturing  and  tutorial 
work  (presumably  in  all  subjects)  should  be 
done  in  the  College."  And  the  same  implica- 
tion is  contained  in  the  statement  of  the 
first  major  difficulty  foreseen,  namely,  that 
"members  of  existing  College  departments 
would  resent  their  extrusion  from  college 
surroundings  into  University  Departments," 
since  their  extrusion  would  be  necessary 
only  if  their  places  were  to  be  filled  by  pro- 
fessors of  other  than  the  present  college 
subjects.  But  the  immediately  following 
statement,  that  "at  the  beginning"  the  col- 
leges could,  by  their  cross-appointments, 
bring  back  "many  or  most  members  to  their 
former  colleges"  means  that  there  would,  at 
least  at  the  beginning  of  the  scheme,  be  little 
room  for  professors  of  other  subjects.  And 
we  do  not  see  sufficient  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  colleges,  as  time  went  on,  would 
shift  their  appointments  into  other  subjects, 
if  their  control  of  funds  were  left  uncondi- 
tional (as  it  is  in  this  scheme).  We  make 
some  proposals  about  financial  incentives  in 
section  4  of  this  chapter. 

(B)  The  Limited  Development  of 
Cross-Appointments  since  1959 

Of  the  two  main  proposals  of  the  Woodside 
Memorandum,  the  first  —  the  super-session 
of  college  departments  by  university  depart- 
ments —  has  not  been  implemented.  Nor, 
consequently,  has  the  second — the  restarting 
of  the  colleges  by  cross-appointments  in 
many  subjects — to  any  substantial  extent. 

A  very  few  teaching  cross-appointments  in 
university  subjects  have  been  made  by  two 
of  the  old  colleges-  Trinity  has  had,  since 
1962-63,  two  cross-appointees  in  History  (re- 
duced to  one  in  1966-67),  conducting  first 
year  tutorials;  and  two  in  Political  Economy, 
giving  the  first  year  honour  lectures  in  eco- 
nomics and  political  science:  in  addition,  one 
member  of  the  Trinity  staff  is  cross-appoint- 
ed to  the  University  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy. Victoria  has  one  professor  appointed 
jointly  with  the  University  Department  of 
Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies,  who  super- 
vises the  work  of  the  cross-appointed  teach- 
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ing  fellows  who  teach  the  Victoria  sections 
of  the  first  year  course  (this  appointment 
antedates  the  1959  proposal);  one  professor 
jointly  appointed  with  History,  but  all  of 
whose  lectures  are  open  to  students  of  other 
colleges;  a  lecturer  and  three  instructors 
cross-appointed  in  Philosophy,  who  teach 
the  first  year  honour  Victoria  students;  and 
eight  tutorial  assistants  (two  graduate  and 
six  undergraduate  students)  in  Mathematics; 
and  will  have  in  1967-68,  by  a  happy  double 
cross-appointment,  its  own  Principal,  who 
will  remain  a  professor  in  the  University 
Department  of  Political  Economy,  teaching 
the  Victoria  section  of  first  year  honour  po- 
litical science.  University  College  has  experi- 
mented with  cross-appointments  in  several 
university  subjects  but  in  no  case  does  the 
professor  lecture  or  give  classes  in  the  col- 
lege: he  merely  is  available  in  the  college 
for  two  hours  each  week  for  informal  con- 
sultation. St.  Michael's,  which  has  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  its  students  al- 
ready taking  subjects  taught  by  the  college, 
has  not  made  any  cross-appointments,  ex- 
cept for  three  or  four  tutorial  assistants  in 
Mathematics. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  use  made  of 
cross-appointments  by  the  old  colleges  has 
been  so  slight.  Little  more  could  have  been 
done,  given  that  the  colleges  have  retained 
their  full  complement  of  staff  in  the  college 
subjects  and  have  had  to  find  room  and 
funds  over  and  above  that  for  any  cross- 
appointments  in  university  subjects. 

(C)  The  Federated  Colleges'  Proposal, 
1960  and  1966 

In  June  1960,  after  prolonged  discussion 
within  the  Federated  Colleges  and  between 
college  and  university  officers,  the  Feder- 
ated Colleges  put  forward,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Woodside  Memoran- 
dum, their  own  proposals,  which  the  Heads 
of  the  Federated  Colleges  have  now  brought 
forward  to  us. 

These  proposals,  which  at  first  sight  might 
seem  to  be  only  a  technical  modification  of 
the  Woodside  proposals,  are  in  fact  very  dif- 
ferent. 

We  quote 
mitted  to  us: 


the  text  of  the  proposals  as  sub- 


1.  The  present  teoching  Departments  of  the  four 
colleges  (University  College,  Victoria  College,  Trinity 
Colleae  and  St.  Michael's  College;  should  continue 
as  College  Departments  but  in  each  discipline  the 
four  College  Departments  should  be  fully  organized 
as  a  University  Collegiate  Deportment.  The  Univer- 
sity Collegiate  Deportment  should  have  a  chairman, 
and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  Heads  or  Chairmen  of  the  College 
Departments.  The  executive  committee  should  hove 
responsibility  for  the  organization  and  distribution  of 
teaching  in  the  subject  or  subjects  within  the  care 
of  the  Department  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

2.  The  Chairmanship  of  the  University  Collegiate 
Deportment  should  be  held  by  any  person  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time.  (The  length  of  the  period  was 
not  agreed  upon,  but  the  period  most  commonly 
referred  to  in  discussion  wos  one  of  five  years.) 
The  Chairmanship  should  move  from  College  to  Col- 
lege, not  in  a  fixed  order  which  would  require  thot 
a  Chairman  from  College  A  be  followed  by  a  Choir- 
man  from  College  B  but  in  such  a  woy  thot  while 
the  principle  of  rotation  was  observed,  due  regard 
might  be  hod  to  the  individuals  available  at  any 
time.  The  Chairman  should  not  necessarily  be  the 
Head  or  Choirmon  of  o  College  Deportment.  The 
Chairman  should  be  selected  by  on  Appointment 
Board  (see  3  below)  and  should  receive  his  appoint- 
ment os  Chairman  from  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President.  He  should 
receive  o  portion  of  his  salary,  while  holding  the 

Chairmanship,  from  the  University  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  time  ond  service  he  was  devoting  to  the 
University  Collegiate  Deportment,  or  his  College 
should  be  reimbursed  by  the  University. 

3.  There  should  be  an  Appointments  Board  consist- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Deon  of  the  School  of  Gra- 
duate Studies,  the  Principal  of  University  College  the 
Heads  of  the  Federated  Universities,  or  in  each  cose 
of  his  representatives.  The  initiative  for  new  appoint- 
ments ond  for  promotions  might  be  token  either  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  University  Collegiate  Deport- 
ment, or  by  the  Head  or  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  a  College.  Should  the  two  agree,  there 
should  be  no  necessity  to  refer  the  proposal  to  the 
Appointments  Board;  the  recommendation  should  be 
token  to  the  Head  of  the  College  in  which  the  ap- 
pointment or  promotion  was  to  be  mode.  Should  the 
two  not  agree  the  proposal  should  be  referred  to  the 
Appointments  Board.  The  Appointments  Board  should 
present  its  recommendotions,  for  final  action  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  College  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment or  promotion  wos  to  be  mode  through  the  Head 
of  that  College.  This  procedure  should  apply  to  all 
appointments  ond  promotions  to  the  ranks  of  Lec- 
turer, Assistant  Proftssor,  Associate  Professor,  and 
Professor.  For  appointments  to  the  Chairmanship  of 
University  Collegiate  Deportments  see  2  above. 
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As  a  scheme  for  encouraging  a  more  ra- 
tional distribution  of  teaching  within  the 
present  college  subjects  these  proposals 
have  some  merit,  although  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  how  the  "University  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment," or  its  executive  committee,  could  be 
expected  to  do  much  more  to  rationalize  the 
distribution  of  teaching  than  the  present 
joint  departments  have  been  able  to  do.  For 
the  colleges  would  retain  virtually  the  whole 
of  their  present  autonomy  in  appointing; 
the  college  departments,  would  continue  as 
entities;  and  any  re-arrangement  of  teach- 
ing assignments  would  require  roughly  the 
same  co-operation  between  the  heads  of  the 
college  departments  (acting  as  members  of 
the  executive  committee)  as  is  required  but 
has  not  been  generally  forthcoming  under 
the  present  arrangements. 

However,  what  concerns  us  more  about 
these  proposals  is  that  they  would  do  noth- 
ing to  remedy  what  we  regard  as  the  most 
serious  failing  of  the  old  colleges.  By  re- 
taining the  present  distinction  between  col- 
lege and  university  subjects,  and  retaining 
the  present  teaching  departments  of  the 
four  colleges,  it  makes  no  room  for  any 
teaching  of  other  subjects  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  colleges.  Only  if  the  reorganization 
of  the  present  college  teaching  departments 
resulted  in  such  a  rationalization  that  their 
size  was  substantially  decreased  would 
there  be  room  to  add  any  teaching  in  the 
more  populous  subjects  Such  a  rationaliza- 
tion is  not  impossible,  but  we  think  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  secured  by  the  organization 
of  "University  Collegiate  Departments." 
Without  such  a  rationalization,  the  old  col- 
leges would  be  in  no  position  to  offer  any 
instruction  in  enough  of  the  now  non-col- 
lege subjects  to  enable  them  to  reach  all, 
or  almost  all,  of  their  students  academi- 
cally. 

We  therefore  cannot  regard  the  Federat- 
ed Colleges'  proposals  as  adequate  to  meet 
the  central  problem. 

(D)  The  Report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  College  Instruction.  January 
1,  1966 

This  special  Advisory  Committee  was  pri- 
marily concerned  not  with  what  we  regard 
as  the  central  problem  of  he  relation 
of  the  old  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sity but  with  the  possible  development 
of  teaching  in  the  new  colleges.  Although  it 
was  invited  to  consider  the  present  division 
of  teaching  between  the  colleges  and  the 
university,  the  committee  contained  no  fe- 
derated college  representatives  and  conse- 
quently was  not  prepared  to  make  specific 
recommendations  about  the  consolidation  of 
college  departments  into  single  university 
departments. 

It  recommended  against  any  change  in  the 
present  assignment  of  college  and  university 
subjects,  giving  as  its  reason  that  "no  pro- 
posal designed  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
colleges  is  acceptable  if  it  runs  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  health  of  the  Faculty."  The 
"risk"  presumably  refers  to  the  possibility 
that  the  assignments  of  any  substantial 
teaching  in  university  subjects  to  the  col- 
leges would  disperse  the  teaching,  and  thus 
diminish  the  teaching  effectiveness,  of  the 
university  departments. 

In  accordance  with  its  view  of  the  risk 
(and  the  difficulties),  the  Committee  on 
College  Instruction  did  not  recommend  any 
effort  to  increase  the  number  of  cross-ap- 
pointments of  regular  university  faculty  to 
teach  more  subjects  in  the  colleges.  But  it 
did  recommend  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
college-based  "tutorials,  groups  or  sections 
in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  courses  taught 
by  university  departments"  on  the  grounds 
(a)  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
tutorials  to  lectures  now  provided  in  most 
university  subjects  was  desirable  in  itself, 
and  (b)  that  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
introduce  tutorial  teaching  than  full  teach- 
ing in  these  subjects  in  the  colleges-  Along 
with  this  it  recommended  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  now  in  effect  in  New  and  Innis 
Colleges  of  appointing  members  of  univer- 
sity departments  to  the  college  councils,  and 
making  such  university  professors  available 
for  consultation  by  undergraduates  of  the 
college. 

The  introduction  of  college-based  tutorials  in  con- 
junction with  the  policy  already  in  effect  of  appoint- 
ing  members  of  university  departments  to  the  Coun- 


cil of  New  ond  Innis  Colleges  will,  in  the  Commit- 
tee's opinion,  provide  these  colleges  with  on  acade- 
mic progromme  which  will  involve  in  a  direct  way 
a  very  large  proportion  of  their  students.  At  the  point 
where  every  freshman  is  taking  tutorials  in  two  or 
three  subjects  from  staff  members  directly  associated 
with  his  College  ond  where  he  is  in  a  position  to  con- 
sult within  the  context  of  his  own  College  w  i  t  h  a 
senior  member  of  staff  from  most  if  not  oil  the  sub- 
jects which  constitute  his  course  of  study,  he  will 
hordly  foil  to  recognize  thot  his  College  is  funda- 
mentally on  acodemic  community.  The  ideal  surely 
is  to  provide  for  direct  ond  personal  contact  bet- 
ween the  individual  members  of  staff  and  the  indi- 
vidual students.  College-based  tutorials  ond  a  widely 
representative  college  Council  will  go  a  long  way  in 
this  direction. 

Thus,  on  the  question  of  introducing  or 
extending  college  teaching  in  now  non-col- 
lege subjects,  the  report  took  a  position  in 
between  the  Woodside  and  the  Federated 
Colleges'  proposals,  but  much  closer  to  the 
latter.  It  would  retain  the  present  division 
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of  subjects,  and  of  college  and  university 
teaching  departments,  and  would  not  press 
for  more  cross-appointments  to  provide  full 
teaching  of  any  new  courses  in  the  colleges. 
But  it  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  Federated 
Colleges'  proposals  in  recommending  more 
college  tutorial  work  in  university  subjects. 

We  agree  with  the  Committee  on  College 
Instruction  that  more  tutorial  work  than  is 
now  provided  in  many  university  subjects 
is  desirable  in  itself.  We  agree  also  that 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  having  on- 
ly tutorial  work  done  in  the  colleges  than 
in  having  lecturing  as  well  done  there-  But 
we  do  not  share  that  committee's  view  that 
this  would  attach  the  undergraduate  acade- 
mically to  his  college  in  a  significant  de- 
gree. For,  as  the  report  recognizes,  most  of 
the  tutorials  would  presumably  be  conduct- 
ed by  junior  or  part-time  staff.  And  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  they,  being  mainly 
temporarily  appointed  graduate  students 
whose  main  interest  would  be  centred  in 
university  departments,  would  be  identi- 
fied by  the  students  as  members  of  the  col- 
lege community  and  so  would  be  the  means 
by  which  the  students  would  identify  them- 
selves with  such  a  community. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Committee  on  Col- 
lege Instruction  to  consider  more  extensive 
teaching  in  the  colleges  was  due,  as  we  have 
noted,  to  their  assessment  of  the  risk  of 
damage  to  the  teaching  effectiveness  of  the 
university  departments,  and  to  the  difficul- 
ties they  foresaw  in  implementing  any  such 
scheme.  Although  they  did  not  specify  the 
risks,  or  the  difficulties,  they  have  done  a 
service  in  registering  the  fears  which  are 
apt  to  assail  those  who  consider  all  the  im- 
plication of  a  substantial  extension  of  col- 
lege teaching  in  what  are  now  exclusively 
university  subjects.  We  shall  consider  these 
after  we  have  given  our  own  views  on  the 
extent  of  reform  needed. 
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Macpherson  report  is  too  superficial 


The  author  of  this  article,  a  graduate 
theology  student  at  St.  Michael's  College, 
worked  on  a  Macpherson-like  Study  of  Ed- 
ucation at  Stanford  University  last  year.  His 
article  will  run  in  three  parts.-  Our  reprint- 
ing of  the  entire  Macpherson  text  continues 
today.  See  center  pages. 

By  BRUCE  CAMPBELL 

The  Macpherson  report  has  generally 
been  received  well  because  its  recommen- 
dations are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  But, 
with  one  sentence  on  each  section,  one  can 
call  the  whole  report  into  question  by  show- 
ing that  it  considered  problems  within  a 
too-limited  context.  When  additional  as- 
pects of  the  same  problems  are  considered, 
not  only  is  the  perspective  broadened  but 
also  the  old  aspects  are  put  in  a  new  con- 
text, raising  the  necessity  for  old  recom- 
mendations to  be  rethought  and  suggesting 
that  additional,  much  farther-reaching  ones, 
need  to  be  made. 

The  first  section  of  the  report,  for  exam- 
ple, purports  to  deal  with  teaching  and 
learning.  In  fact,  only  teaching  is  discussed, 
with  the  implication  that  learning  is  merely 
the  reception  of  teaching.  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee looks  at  learning  as  part  of  teaching. 

But  it  is  really  the  other  way  around; 
teaching  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
students  learn.  Thus  the  real  question  for 
the  committee  should  have  been:  how  do 
we  improve  learning?  rather  than:  how  do 
we  improve  teaching?  As  part  of  this  ques- 
tion, one  would  consider  ways  to  improve 
teaching,  but  the  discussion  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent one  because  teaching  would  be  seen 
in  a  broader  context. 

If  teaching  is  seen  as  part  of  learning,  the 
focus  of  inquiry  is  not  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter or  on  the  structure  or  on  teaching  tech- 
niques, but  rather  on  the  student:  who  is 
he  and  how  is  he  changed?  For  example,  if 
we  really  want  to  know  how  to  improve 
teaching,  we  will  ask  some  of  the  following 
questions: 

1 )  Who  affects  students  and  in  what  ways? 
Student  interaction  and  student-faculty 
contact  outside  the  classroom  have  been 
found  to  have  a  stronger  and  more  sig- 
nificant influence  on  students  than  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom.  This  suggests 
that  we  need  to  study  how  students  are 
changed;  the  classroom  is  one  of  the 
least  important  of  these  ways. 

2)  How  does  a  student  instruct  himself? 
Knowing  this  may  help  us  adjust  our 
ways  of  instructing  in  the  classroom; 
both  cognitive  dynamics  f i.e.  teaming 
theory )  and  personality  dynamics 
(blocks  preventing  learning,  etc.)  should 
be  studied. 

3)  What  content  do  we  teach  in  the  class- 
room? 

It  depends  on  what  our  goals  of  educa- 
tion are;  these  goals  are  in  a  period  of 
change,  so  an  adjustment  in  content  may 
soon  be  appropriate. 

4)  How  do  we  respond  to  the  need  for  stu- 
dent-centered courses  and  curricula? 
Research  at  several  major  American  uni- 
versities indicates  that  "the  college  stu- 
dent's strivings  toward  autonomy,  self- 
knowledge,  integration  of  personality, 
and  competence  that  connects  with  inner 
motivation,  are  of  such  paramount  signi- 
ficance to  hint  that  attention  to  his  de- 
velopmental needs  are  no  mere  adorn- 
ment, but  the  essence  of  his  education" 
(Joseph  Katz  and  Nevitt  Sanford).  How 
is  the  university  responding  to  these 
needs? 

5)  How  do  we  teach? 

a)  Is  it  best  to  begin  with  theory  or 
rather  should  we  start  with  an  expe- 
rience and  expose  it  to  interpretation 
through  theory? 

Research  shows  this  latter  method 
valuable. 

b)  Should  we  alter  our  teaching  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  maturity  of  the 
student?  Is  our  approach  to  a  senior 
different  than  that  towards  a  fresh- 
man? Are  different  learning  expe- 
riences appropriate  at  different  age 
levels? 

6)  Who  is  the  teacher? 

Students  sometimes  learn  more  when 
the  professor  is  absent   by  teaching 


themselves  and  by  teaching  other  stu- 
dents. 

7)  How  would  working  with  a  goal  in  view 
help  student  motivation  and  perform- 
ance? 

Seeing  that  work  will  bear  fruit  in  a 
social  contribution  has  been  found  to  en- 
courage good  work. 

8)  How  can  self-direction  and  independence 
be  increased? 

A  solution  to  this  is  the  basis  for  imple- 
menting any  of  the  answers  to  the  above 
questions. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  questions  one 
would  want  to  ask  about  improving  teach- 
ing. But  in  what  ways  can  learning  be  im- 
proved? To  answer  this,  we  must  first  rec- 
ognize the  ways  in  which  learning  is  now 
taking  place  and  then  see  how  these  would 
be  applicable  to  the  educational  structure. 

The  physical  surroundings  are  educa- 
tional, for  example.  One  of  the  bases  of 
education  is  the  ability  to  recognize  differ- 
ences; a  differentiated  university  architec- 
ture teaches  people  to  note  these. 

On  a  more  central  level,  students  are 
looking  for  models  of  behavior,  attitude, 
and  value.  Because  parents  are  no  longer 
the  authority,  the  student  must  look  else- 
where and,  since  his  most  frequent  adult 
contact  is  with  faculty,  he  frequently  makes 
a  faculty  member  his  paragon.  For  this 
reason,  a  teacher's  attitude  toward  his  sub- 
ject and  toward  his  students  is  as  much  a 
source  of  learning  as  what  he  says.  As  the 


Teaching  at  U  or  T  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  Macpherson  Report  but  learning  was 
assumed  to  be  "merely  the  reception  of 
teaching,"  the  author  of  this  article  claims. 

Muscatine  report  on  education  at  Berkeley 
noted  in  its  "homily  on  the  importance  of 
teaching": 

Some  of  the  most  lasting  things  that  we 
also  teach  are  qualities,  abilities,  and  at- 
titudes exemplified  in  the  way  we  have 
taught,  in  our  stance  toward  the  student 
himself.  A  class  taught  by  an  unprepared 
teacher  teaches  the  student  neglect  of 
scholarship.  A  department  which  encour- 
ages professors  to  hide  from  students 
teaches  the  neglect  of  human  relations. 
Student  participation  in  activities  should 
be  seen  as  an  important  source  of  learning. 
Here  students  learn  responsibility  and  are 
often  challenged  to  creativity  in  ways  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  classroom. 

Perhaps  the  largest  influence  on  students 
is  other  students.  Much  learning,  especially 
in  the  early  years,  is  done  through  discover- 
ing the  norms  that  former  students  have  set 
up  for  how  education  goes  on. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  these  aspects 
of  learning  could  be  applied  to  the  educa- 
tional structure  include  greater  emphasis 
on  independent  study  and  work-study  pro- 
jects. The  latter  includes  both  conducting 
parts  of  courses  in  the  field  (for  example, 
by  sending  students  in  introductory  psy- 
chology out  to  work  with  culturally-de- 
prived children  and  mental  patients. 

The  central  recognition  which  should  con- 
trol all  discussion  of  how  to  apply  "out- 
side" learning  to  the  structure  is  that  stu- 
dents act  outside  the  structure  to  define 
themselves.  In  words  already  cited,  striv- 
ings toward  autonomy,  self-knowledge,  in- 
tegration of  personality,  and  competence 
that  connects  with  inner  motivation  are  the 
essence  of  a  student's  education. 

NEXT:  DEGREES 


NOW  PLAYING  THRU  NOV.  1 1 

The  National  Theatre 
of  Great  Britain 

DIRECTOR)  SIR  LAURENCE  OLIVIER 


A  Flea  in  Her  Ear 


The  Dance  of  Death 


EVES]  MOV,     4,  7. 


Love  For  Love 

EVES!  NOV.  fc  ,  8,  11.  MATS;   ,  1, 11. 


s 

U    Limited  number  of  scots  available  ot  special  student  prices. 


Happy  Birthday  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  ! 
from  the 

NEW  SAC  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 

(who  incidently  are  meeting  to  plot  the 
EDUCATION  REVOLUTION 

tomorrow  at  7.30  p.m.,  Hart  House, 
North  Sitting  Room; 

All  welcome,  no  password) 


Treasure  Van 

NOVEMBER  6-10 

OPEN  10  A.M. -10  P.M. 

DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society 


presents 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

NOV.  7th  -  11th  8.30  p.m. 

DIRECTED  BY  HAROLD  BURKE 

CARTWRIGHT  HALL 

SAINT  HILDA'S  COLLEGE 

Tickets:  "The  Buttery"  &  Porter's  Lodge,  Trinity  College 
and  Sid  Smith 


VIC  SCARLET  AND  GOLD 
presents  its  annual  semi  formal: 

AUTUMN  LEAVES 

NOV.  17,  1967         9  P.M.  -  1  A.M. 

GREAT  HALL,  HART  HOUSE 

$3  COUPLE 

Billy  Williamson's  Orchestra 
Entertainment  by  Doug  Long 

Tickets  on  Sole  ot  Wymilwood  (Charles  St  )  Nov.  8-17 
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6 RAD U ATE  STUDENTS  UNION 

16  BANCROFT  ST. 

SNACK  BAR 

OPEN  12-2  P.  M. 


To 


Students  in  Honours  Mathematics 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  will  be  represent- 
ed on  campus  November  14th  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  interviews  with  male  and  female  1968  and 
1969  graduates  in  Honours  Mathematics  from  the 
Actuarial,  Applied  or  Statistical  disciplines. 

We  have  outstanding  full-time  and  summer  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  encourage  your  enquiry 
through  the  Placement  Service  at  581  Spadina  Ave. 

THE  TRAVELERS   INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


BRITISH  SCIENTISTS 


TALK  STRAIGHT  WITH 


Thinking  of  returning  to  the  U.K.  ?  You'll  get  good 
straight  talk  about  scientific  opportunities  from  the 
team  of  ICI  scientists  visiting  your  campus  shortly. 
They'll  tell  you  about  jobs  available  now,  where  they 
are,  how  much  they  pay,  what  the  housing  situation 
is.  If  you've  only  just  arrived,  you  can  still  talk  pros- 
pects with  them. 
ICI's  recruiting  team 
will  visit  your  campus  on 


Contact  them  throuoh 


NOV.  13,  14 

Mr.  A.  Hendrick 
Placement  Service 
581  Spadina  Avenue. 


CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

offering  careers  in 

PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 

will  conduct  campus  interviews  on 

NOVEMBER  16  AND  17 

POST  GRADUATES  -  GRADUATES 
-  UNDERGRATUATES 

Honours  Geological  Science  —  Summer  employment 

only. 

Applied  Geology  —  Summer  employment  only 

Physics  and  Geology  —  Summer  employment  in  geo- 
logy and  geophysics. 
Engineering  Science  (Geophysics)  —  Summer-employ- 
ment in  geophysics. 

Arrangements  for  personal  interviews 
may  be  made 

THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSITY'S 
PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

581.  Spadina  Avenue,  (Corner  Willcocks) 
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Che  Guevara's  spirit  still  lives 


By  DAVID  FRANK 

Che  Guevara's  ashes 
may  have  been  scattered, 
but  Friday  night  his  spirit 
was  still  very  much  alive 
in  Toronto. 

More  than  300  persons 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Cuban  revolutionary 
whose  name  is  feared  by 
every  government  in  Latin 
America. 

''He  was  a  patriot  in 
every  country  of  Latin 
America,"  Rev.  John  Mor- 
gan intoned.  "He  was  the 
champion  of  un-numbered 
millions  of  people." 

Born  in  Argentina,  Er- 
nesto Che  Guevara  left 
medicine  to  help  Fidel  Ca- 
stro plan  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution which  eight  years 
ago  toppled  Fulgencio  Ba- 
tista. Two  years  ago  he 
renounced  his  govern- 
ment posts  and  returned 
to  his  role  of  guerilla  lea- 


der. He  died  last  month 
in  Bolivia. 

"Che  was  a  doctor,  and 
he  died  to  kill  unnecessary 
death,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Con- 
gregation in  Toronto. 

Morgan  compared  Gue- 
vara to  Canadian  doctor 
Norman  Bethune,  who 
abandoned  a  successful  ca- 
reer to  serve  in  Spain  and 
China. 

In  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  auditorium 
the  stage  is  flanked  by  ce- 
remonial portraits  of  scho- 
lars. 

But  Friday  night  a  three- 
cornered  red  scarf  was 
pinned  to  the  podium.  And 
behind  the  speakers  was  a 
dark,  blurred  montage  of 
photos  of  Guevara — a  zip- 
pered  wind-breaker,  a  be- 
ret, a  shaggy  head  of  hair. 

"He  was  essentially  a 
humanist,  but  a  humanist 


with  goals,"  says  John  Ja- 
mieson.  who  said  he  was 
a  member  of  the  campus 
"Latin  American  justice 
Committee."  His  organiza- 
tion was  among  the  spon- 
sors of  the  memorial 
meeting. 

"His  death  weighs  hea- 
vily on  the  youth  of  the 
world,  and  of  Canada. 

"His  spirit  was  at  the 
anti  -  war  demonstrations 
on  Oct.  21  at  City  Hall,  and 
in  Washington  confronting 
the  fixed  bayonets." 

"He  is  present  and  will 
shed  his  blood  wherever 
man  fights  for  his  free- 
dom," said  Manuel  Rodri- 
guez, the  Cuban  consul  in 
Toronto. 

"The  vultures  will  come 
and  try  to  eat  his  memory 
but  his  real  heirs  are 
those  who  will  follow  his 
call  to  create  one,  two, 
three  Vietnams." 


Uof  T  gives  most  to  SHARE  campaign 


This  year's  SHARE  cam- 
paign collected  more  than 
$12,000,  an  increase  of  $2,000 
from  last  year. 

"University  of  Toronto 
students  have  no  reason  to 
feel  smug  about  this,"  says 
Peter  Kell  (III  Trin),  chair- 
man of  the  campaign,  "It  is 
still  short  of  our  goal  of 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS    &  FACULTY 


$15,000  and  represents  a  con- 
tribution of  about  50  cents 
a  student." 

"However,  U  of  T  stud- 
ents should  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they  contri- 
bute more  than  any  other 
campus  in  North  America," 
he  added. 

The  breakdown  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Architecture    to  come 

Dentistry    287.22 

Emmanuel    38.60 

Engineering    1,114.69 

Food  Science    56.47 

Forestry    92.00 

Innis    228.58 

Knox    75.45 

Law    to  come 

Medicine    224.36 

Music    78.79 


New  College   

Nursing   

Pharmacy   

Physical  Education 

POTS   

Scarboro  College.... 

St.  Michael's   

Trinity   

UC   

Victoria   

Wycliffe   

Computer  Dating.... 

Faculty   

Miscellaneous   

Men's  Fraternities 
Women's  Sororities 

Extension   

Board  of  Governors 
Senate   


170.73 
287.38 
268.70 
33.00 
63.18 
160.00 
156.33 
770.88 
348.58 
581.50 
22.36 
2,251.00 
1,860.74 
109.69 
1,393.78 
546.87 
958.11 
200.00 
25.00 


Total   $12,403.99 


ALL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL  ■ 
r  EXTRAORDINARY  "  UNUSUAL  1 
LUXURIOUS  *  PLAIN  s.  FANCY  ' 

ic^oiicAt; 

TORONTO 

319  6LOOR  ST.  W.,  WA.  5-6306 


Today 

10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Treosure  Van,  A  pre-Christmos  sale 
f    international    handicrafts,   at  Hart 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 

tlllliTr'-i 

NIGHTLY  ENT. 
MON.  -  THURS. 
6:30-9:30 

FR1.  A  SAT. 
10  p.m.  to  3  a.m. 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA 

Huron  &  Harbord  —  922-1517 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 

Mcdonald,  currie  «  co. 

Chartered  Accountants 

Representatives  from  our  Firm  will  be  on  campus  on  the  following 
dates  to  interview  students  for  positions  available  in  offices  of  our 
Firm  throughout  Canada: 

Monday,  November  20:  Tuesday,  November  21 
and  Friday,  November  24,  1967 

These  positions  are  available  for  the  graduates  in  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Arts,  Science,  Engineering  and  Law. 

Engineering  students  will  also  be  interviewed  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  20,  1967. 

Further  information  and  arrangements  for  interviews  are  available 
through  the  Placement  Office. 


House  Debates  room.  Doily  till  Fridoy 
Buy  o  dagger  from  the  Middle  East  for 
your  mother-in-law  or  a  pin-cushion 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  yourself.. 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Blood  drive  in  the  Golbroith  Build- 
ing.  Engineers  and  everyone  else  wel- 
come. Your  college  or  faculty  will  be 
credited. 

1  p.m. 

Liberal  club  meeting.  Professor  J, 
M.  Careless  of  the  History  deportment 
will  discuss  the  Canadian  Constitution 
ond  its  present  problems,  All  welcome 
Sidney  Smith  1073. 

^    -  1:15  p.m. 

Gfoduote  Christian  Fellowship  in  U 
C.  room  221. 

Tuesday 
10  a.m.  to  S  p.m. 

Blood  drive  for  engineers  In  the  Gal- 
ore th   Bldg.   Everyone  welcome 
12:00 

Draft-Dodgers  meeting  in  JCR  jf 
»£■  .Tom  Fou'kr|er  will  speak  on 
should  Student  Governments  Support 
Droft-Dodgers".  A  panel  of  four  U  of 
T  students  who  are  draft-dodgers  will 
answer  questions. 

1  p.m. 

Contempory  Music  group  presents 
music  by  Hovonnes  Somers  and  Wal- 
ton. Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  Everyone  welcome. 

1  p.m. 

Treosure  Van  official  opening.  Pre- 
sentation of  Von  to  U  of  T  footbo.l 
ream  ond  Vain  to  Blue's  Tiddlywinks 
team.  Miss  .U  of  T  and  the  Lady  Go- 
diva  Memorial  Bond  will  award  the 
cups.  In  front  of  Hort  Mouse. 

4  p.m. 

Inogurol  meeting  for  oil  interested 
in  working  on  Cannonball— artists,  de- 
corators, drunks,  pointers,  etc.  Engin- 
eering Stores. 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  Diner's  club  offers  a  hot,  meat 
meal  for  $1.25.  Call  923-7837  for  re- 
servations. 

9:30  p.m. 

Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society  pre- 
sents The  Comedy  of  Errors  directed 
by  Harold  Burke.  In  Cartwright  Hall 
St.  Hilda's  College.  Tickets:  The  But- 
tery or  at  the  door.  Will  run  till  next 
Saturday. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  Vic  Bob  Revue,  an 
original  musical  comedy  by  Charles 
Douglos.  Hart  House  Theatre.  Tickets 
$1.50  at  box  office. 


F 


SOPPLESA  AND  STACH  INJURED 


Varsity 

Varsity  Soccer  Blues  de- 
feated Western  Mustangs  4-0 
Saturday  in  a  tough,  wind- 
blown battle.  The  score  was 
not  a  true  indication  of  the 
play  as  Blues  were  all  over 
'Stangs  and  should  have  won 
by  ten  goals.  But  even  though 
Blues  were  so  much  supe- 
rior, it  says  here  that  they 
did  not  play  up  to  their  true 
potential.  The  score  could 
have  been  10-0,  but  should 
have  been  20-0  against  the 
motley  array  fielded  by  Mus- 
tangs. 

Western's  players  were  not 
individually  that  bad,  yet  any 
attempt  to  compare  tb,em 
with  any  of  Blues'  players 
would  be  plainly  ludicrous. 

Blues  started  off  fast  as 
they  consistently  carried  the 
ball  into  Western's  goal- 
mouth but  could  not  finish 
off  their  plays.  Toronto  did 
not  break  the  ice  until  a  Mus- 
tang defender,  pressured  into 
desperate  action,  handled 
the  ball  inside  his  own  pe- 
nalty area.  Austris  Liepa  eas- 
ily converted  the  ensuing  pe- 
nalty kick  and  Blues  were 
up  1-0. 

Fifteen  minutes  into  the 
half,  Ron  Muir  sent  a  long 
incisive  pass  towards  West- 
ern's net.  Graham  Shiels 
showed  a  spectacular  burst 
of  speed  to  catch  up  with 
the  ball  and  beat  the  Mus- 
tang goalie  with  an  excellent 
shot  to  the  bottom  left-hand 
corner  of  the  net. 

Blues  continued  their  re- 
lentless attack,  but  luckless 


Western  cops 
OQAA  rowing 

Strong  Western  crews  won 
three  of  four  races  Saturday, 
to  depose  Ryerson  as  OQAA 
rowing  champions.  Toronto 
failed  to  place  in  all  but  one 
race,  the  varsity  lightweight. 

The  lightweight  race  To- 
ronto's lone  point  earner, 
was  won  by  Brock,  a  scant 
second  faster  than  the  To- 
ronto crew.  The  prerace  fa- 
vourite, Mac,  finished  third. 

Results  of  the  remaining 
races  were  as  follows;  Fresh- 
man, Western  1,  Mac  2, 
Brock  3,  Junior  Varsity, 
Western  1,  Brock  2,  Mac  3. 
Varsity  Heavyweight.  West- 
ern 1,  Ryerson  2,  York  3. 

Though  Toronto's  showing 
was  disappointing,  the  crew- 
men many  of  whem  were 
rookies  put  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  into  training,  ana  de- 
esrve  a  great  deal  of  credit. 


Stangs  4-0 


shooting  prevented  the  score 
from  climbing.  Western  was 
lucky  on  three  shots  by  Jim 
Lefkos.  one  by  Shiels,  and  a 
header  by  Liepa.  All  missed 
by  inches.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  half  Blues  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  rhythm  and 
were  impressive  though  they 
never  lost  control. 

A  sad  note  in  the  half  was 
the  fact  that  Frank  Soppelsa 
suffered  a  tremendous  blow 
to  the  head  and  was  taken 
to  hospital. 

Soon  after  the  crossover, 
Blues  suffered  their  second 
crippling  injury  of  the  game. 
Goalie  Erwin  Stach  dove  at 
the  feet  of  Western's  centre- 
forward  Brian  de  Browner 
to  save  a  dangerous  attack, 
but  in  the  process  caught  de 
Browner's  foot  across  his 
nose  and  forehead.  Stach's 
glasses  shattered  and  he  was 
taken  to  hospital  with  cuts 
both  above  and  below  the 
eye,  and  a  feared  broken 


nose. 

Lefkos  replaced  Stach  in 
goal  and  Blues  reverted  to 
yet  another  system  this  sea- 
son— a  defensively  -  oriented 
4-3-3.  It  produced  good  re- 
sults. With  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes to  go,  Shiels,  fought  off 
two  defenders  before  shoot- 
ing low  and  away  from  the 
'Stang  goalie  to  make  the 
score  3-0.  John  Gero  then 
headed  a  Ron  Muir  comer- 
kick  into  the  net  to  complete 
the  scoring. 

Blues  still  had  a  few  more 
good  scoring  opportunities 
but  bad  shooting  and  mental 
errors  nullified  them.  West- 
ern players  were  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  final  re- 
sult. 

Korncr  Kicks:  Jim  Lefkos 

was  victim  of  preferential 
treatment  by  the  Western 
defence.  He  must  have 
thought  the  name  of  the 
game  was  "Mv  Shadow  and 
I". 


East  hammers  RMC  46-6 


It  was  a  win  and  loss  week- 
end for  Varsity's  two  rugger 
squads.  In  back  to  back 
games  played  on  the  swamp- 
like back  campus,  the  power- 
house  eastern  club  ran 
roughshod  over  RCM  46-6 
while  Blues'  western  repre- 
sentatives were  outclassed  by 
University  of  Western  Onta- 
rio 13-0. 

The  lopsided  victory 
against  RMC  was  the  fifth 
straight  for  the  eastern  Blues 
who  appear  to  be  entrench- 
ed as  league  champions.  Al 
Major  and  Doug  Phibbs  led 
the  onslaught  with  three 
trys  apiece.  Andy  Gibson  ac- 
tually had  the  most  points 
off  one  try  and  four  conver- 
sions for  11  points.  The  rest 


of  the  scoring  was  spread 
out  among  George  Wraw  (5), 
Maris  Apse  (3),  Bill  Kyle 
(3),  Geoff  Wall  (3),  and  one 
team  score.  Two  penalty 
kicks  were  the  lone  coun- 
ters for  the  beleaguered  ca- 
der  caddies. 

Western  trounced  Blues" 
western  ruggermer.  for  the 
second  straight  time  to 
clinch  their  division  with  no 
losses  in  seven  games.  Peter 
Norris  led  'Stangs  with  se- 
ven points  on  a  try  and  two 
conversions. 

It's  shaping  up  as  a  real 
showdown  between  Western 
and  Varsity's  eastern  team 
for  the  Gilbert  Turner  tro- 
phy. 


Flog  and  field  goal 


Western  fullback  Jeff  Hilton  (32),  leans  to  the  left,  leans 
to  the  right,  stands  up,  sits  down,  and  then  gets  the  hell 
knocked  out  of  him  by  Blues'  Mike  Wright  (33)  and  Jim 
Bennett  (41).  This  play  was  typical  of  the  hard-nosed  foot- 
ball played  by  Blues'  defence  during  the  second  half  of 
18-18  tie  with  Mustangs. 

ohoto  by  LEN  GILDAY 


^anberaft  bailors  Htb. 

AUTHENTIC  LOOEN  DUFFLE  COATS  —  10%  reduction  privilege 
CREATORS  OF  THE  UNUSUAL,  THE  FINEST  APPAREL  OBTAINABLE 
one  hundred  ond  nine  bloor  west 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  BASKETBALL 

PLEASE  IGNORE  PREVIOUS  SCHEDULES.  THE  LIST- 
ING OF  GAMES  FOR  THIS  WEEK  IS  POSTED  ON 
THE  W.  A.  A.  BULLETIN  BOARD,  BENSON  BUILD- 
ING WITH  COPIES  IN  THE  INTERFACULTY  OFFICE 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet.  ' 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Pleose  include 
date  and  place  of  marriage. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able,  large  selection  (beds  dressers 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds  ruas 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome'  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentols.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spading). 

BEAUTIFUL  WARM     WINTER  COAT 

blue  with  grey  mink  collar,  satin  lined' 
size  14.  worn  only  a  few  months.  Pur- 
chased for  5165.00  will  sell  for  $65  00 
489-3640  evenings. 

TWO  ANTHROPOLOGY  STUDENTS  are 

doing  a  study  of  Nova  Scotians  living 
in  Toronto.  Would  interested  students 
from  Nova  Scotia  who  could  give  us 
some  information  please  call  Ginny 
Careless  at  HU  9-6083  or  Jean  Reilly 
of  429-00)7  after  6  p.m. 

FREE  ACCOMMODATION:  Handicapped 
student  seeks  female  roommate  for  de- 
pendable assistance  in  daily  activities. 
Room,  board  in  apartment  provided 
Responsibilities  shared  with  another 
|tu^dent.  Contact  Penny  or  Karen,  925- 

RESERVED  PARKING.  Handicopped  stu- 
dent  in  wheelchair  needs  morning  and 
late  afternoon  rides  daily  between 
McLennan  Laboratories  and  214  St. 
George.  For  terms,  arrangements  con- 
tact Penny  or  Karen  925-5761. 


CLASSIFIED 


SACRIFICE  SALE:  1961  Oldsmobile 
Good  condition.  Student-type  cor  will 
suit  all  occasions.  Yours  at  half  price 
Evenings  239-8645. 

FOR  SALE:  Man's  suit,  2  pants  38-40 
never  worn.  Cost  5100.  sell  $50;  blazer 
jacket  coat,  also  Honda  hardly  used 
Cost  $300.  must  sell.  Forest  Hill,  HU  1- 

SALESMEN  part-time  wanted  to  sell 
hippie  posters  and  underground  buttons 
to  friends,  etc.  Free  samples  P  O  Box 
1302,  Station  St.  Laurent.  P.Q. 
2  APARTMENTS,  self  contained,  park- 
ing  available,  suits  4  adults  per  suite 
reasonable,  near  campus.  Coll  at  379 
Huron  St.  anytime. 

RIDE  WANTED  TO  and  possibly  from 
U  of  T  campus  from  Prince  Edward 
Dr.-Berry  Rd.  area.  Please  contact  J. 
Mogjlski.  Phone  239-8795. 

WANTED — girl  for  evening  meals,  light 
duties.  One  adult.  Time  adjustable. 
One  bedroom  apartment.  Colonnade 
Call  Mrs.  Brody  921-7982. 

1961  VAUXH ALL,  6  cylinder  automa- 
tic transmission,  one  owner,  good  con- 
dition, good  appearance.  5350  00  or 
best  offer.  Telephone  483-1630  or  366- 
8917. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416  921-7702. 


York  University 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


THE  FRANK  GERSTEIN  LECTURE  SERIES 

"The   University   and   the   New    Intellectual  Environment" 
THURSDAYS   AT   8.15  P.M. 
BURTON  AUDITORIUM 
(HEELS  ST.  SOUTH  OF  STEELE5  AVE.) 
November  9th:   THE  NEW  MORALITY 

Professor  Henry  D.  Aiken,  Brandeis  University;  authority  in  aesthetics 
ethics,  ond  value  theory;  Guggenheim   Fellow  in   Italy  and  Spain, 
!961-o2;  author  of  many  works,  latest  being  "Philosophy  &  Art  (1963) 
Thus  Spake  Zarothustra"  (1965). 
November  »*«!:. "The  New  Left",  Professor  Michael  Walzer,  Harvard. 
November  23rd:  "The  New  Visual  Environment",  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Erickson, 

Architect,  Vancouver 
November  J0tfi:."The  New  Literature",  Mr.  James  Dickey,  Poetry  Consul- 
tant to  Library  of  Congress. 


Admission  free 


FOR  INFORMATION  CALL:  —  635-2301 


Ample  Parking 


FIRST  OF  THREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  BY 
SIR  JAMES  DUFF 

Centennial  Professor  for  November 

BRITISH  UNIVERSITIES: 
NEW  TYPES  AND  OLD 

TONIGHT  AT  8.30  P.M. 

CODY  HALL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
(Russell  Street  Entrance) 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


NOVEMBER  12th  8:30  P.M. 

GREAT  HALL      HART  HOUSE 

GUEST  ARTISTS 

LORAND  FENYVES  «■ 
ANTON  KUERTI » 

Members  can  obtain  tickets  without     charge  from  the  Hall  Porter. 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  Members). 
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It's  all  over  now  baby  blue,  as 


BLUES  CLINCH  YATES,  JUST 


By  ROD  M1CKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Blues  gave  their  gregarious  guru  and  the  flock 
of  faithful' a  gruesome  60  minutes  Saturday,  but  they  also 
gave  them  the  Yates  Cup  as  they  rally,  rally,  rallied  in  the 
dying  moments  to  tie  Western  Mustangs  18-18. 

The  hometowners  waited  cruelly  until  the  last  play  of 
the  game  before  snuffing  out  the  flickering  title  hopes  of 
John  Metras'  fired-up  Mustangs.  Trailing  by  a  point  with 
the  ball  on  Western's  25,  Blues  gave  the  call  and  the  iceman 
cameth  in  the  person  of  (who  else?)  Paul  McKay.  Whistling 
a  snappy  version  of  "Clutch  is  my  crutch",  icicles  McKay 
pounded  the  ball  deep  into  the  end  zone  for  the  Cup-win- 
ning single. 

For  Western  a  tie  was  worth  about  as  much  as  a  bagle 
in  Cairo.  They  had  to  win.  For  coach  Ron  Murphy  and  his 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  coupled  with  Queen's  skimpy  deci- 
sion over  McGill,  it  sufficed  to  unkeg  the  special  Yates  Cup 
7-Up  for  the  second  time  in  three  years  in  a  Varsity  dress- 
ing room. 

Sharing  the  honours  with  McKay  for  Toronto  was  split- 
end  Mike  Eben,  playing  possibly  his  last  game  at  Varsity 
Stadium.  After  being  wierdly  ignored  throughout  most  of 
the  game  by  quarterback  Bob  Amer,  despite  Western's  sui- 
cidal one-on-one  coverage,  Eben  flowered  when  the  going 
got  toughest  as  he  grabbed  eight  passes  for  96  yds  and  one 
touchdown.  Three  of  his  catches  came  during  Toronto's 
clutch  drive  for  the  tying  point  in  the  final  two  minutes. 

It  was  an  exciting  game  in  which  Toronto  had  no  busi- 
ness being  close.  For  most  of  it,  Blues'  offense  was  a  stut- 
tering, staggering,  slithering  ineptitude.  And  even  the  de- 
fense was  pushed  around  a  bit,  especially  in  the  first  half. 
But  when  the  chips  were  down  in  the  clutch  situations, 
both  units  came  up  royal  flush.  And  even  Born  Farcial,  ace 
Channel  11  commentator,  can  tell  you  —  that's  the  mark 
of  a  champion. 

It  snowed  just  before  the  opening  kickoff,  and  Blues 
took  the  message  to  heart  in  the  first  half  as  they  were 
mercilessly  snowed  by  a  Western  team,  brimming  with 
cocky  confidence.  Bob  Amer  played  simply  terrible  in  the 
first  30  minutes;  his  playcalling  was  ragged  and  his  passes 
far  off  the  mark.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  Blues'  offensive 
showed  signs  of  its  inexperience. 

With  Western  quarterback,  Bob  Israel  displaying  ex- 
cellent form,  Mustangs  had  the  ball  for  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  the  half.  Toronto  managed  only  three  first  downs 
and  41  yds  total  offense.  Yet  the  score  at  the  half  was  only 
7-0.  The  defense  hung  tough  when  it  had  to,  allowing  just 
one  touchdown  by  Israel  on  a  five  yard  bootleg. 

The  traumatic  trend  continued  in  the  second  half  as  To- 
ronto just  could  not  get  untracked.  Ottavio  Colosimo  upped 
the  margin  to  10-0  with  a  24  yd  field  goal  midway  through 
the  third  quarter. 

Then  Bob  Amer  finally  awoke  from  Rip  Van  Winkle 
state,  and  started  to  connect.  Right  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter,  Blues  moved  52  yds.  in  5  plays  with  Mike  Eben 
scoring  on  a  26  yd.  pass  from  the  quarterback,  undressing 


photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 

One  of  many  posses  almost  intercepted  by  Western.  (There 
were  at  least  five.)  Jim  Henshall  (34)  seems  to  have  it  but 
he  failed  to  hang  on.  Jim  Ware  (72)  has  his  hands  where 
the  ball  should  be. 
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photo  by  LEN  GILDAY 

Mustang  player  Jeff  Hilton  (32)  clutches  his  chest  but  the  ball  isn't  there.  He  missed 
it.  Reaching  out  for  Blues  is  Pete  Raham  (12),  while  Stangs'  spectacular  Bill  Hendershot 
(14),  and  Varsity's  Bill  Bennett  (54)  and  Paul  McKay  (who  he? — 29)  watch  and  ponder. 


opponent,  Jim  Henshall,  with  a  furtive  feint 
on  the  15. 

An  interception  by  'Stangs  Richardson 
set  up  what  seemed  to  be  the  clinching 
touchdown  for  Western  —  a  15  yd.  flee- 
flicker  play  from  Israel  to  Carl  Lindros  to 
Bill  McTeer.  Colosimo's  convert  made  it 
17-7  with  about  14  minutes  to  play. 

Toronto  struck  back  with  a  31  yd.  field 
goal  from  their  talented  toe,  Paul  McKay, 
and  it  was  only  17-10.  And  then,  Amer  di- 
rected a  perfect,  precision-made  march  to 
knot  the  score.  Amer's  playcalling  was  bril- 
liant as  Blues  moved  swiftly  from  West- 
ern's 50  in  five  plays.  Glen  Markle  got  the 
touchdown  on  a  one  yard  plunge.  McKay 


kicked  the  pressure-laden  convert,  of 
course,  and  Blues  appeared  to  have  sal- 
vaged their  tie. 

But  a  fumble  by  Mike  Raham  on  a  punt 
return  gave  Western  their  big  opportunity. 
With  less  than  two  minutes  remaining, 
punter  Dennis  Walker  drove  the  ball  over 
the  deadline  to  put  his  team  ahead  18-17.  A 
thick  nail  thudded  into  the  Varsity  coffin. 

It  was  ripped  out  by  a  dynamic,  clutch 
performance  from  Amer  and  Mike  Eben. 
Taking  over  on  the  40,  Amer  displayed  spec- 
tacular cool  as  the  seconds  ticked  away. 
Pass  to  Eben.  Zip!  Pass  to  Ware.  Zam!  Pass 
to  Eben.  Zot.  Pass  to  Eben.  Zoom!  Ball  in- 
side the  25.  Punt  by  McKay.  ZOWIEM 


Queen's  Golden  Gaels  clinch  Yates 
for  Blues  by  edging  McGill  Redmen 


Queen's  University  Golden  Gaels,  smart- 
ing from  two  successive  losses  to  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Blues,  barely  got  back  on 
the  winning  track  with  a  15-10  victory  over 
McGill  University  Redmen  in  Kingston. 

Gaels  needed  a  fourth-quarter  touchdown 
from  halfback  Heino  Lilies  to  post  their 
third  win  of  the  season.  Lilies  counted  the 
winning  major  on  a  three-yard  run. 

McGill  jumped  into  a  3-0  first-quarter 
lead  when  George  Springate  booted  a  10- 
yard  field  goal.  Queen's  countered  with  a 
nine-yard  scoring  pass  from  quarterback 
Don  Bayne  to  end  Don  Mclntyre. 

After  a  scoreless  second  quarter,  McGill 
took  the  lead  for  the  second  time  when 
pivot  George  Wall  sneaked  over  from  the 
one  yard  line.  Springate  converted  to  make 
the  score  10-7  for  Redmen  at  the  end  of 
three  quarters. 


Guy  Potvin  converted  both  Gael's  TD's 
and  added  a  fourth-quarter  single. 

The  game,  held  on  an  extremely  muddy 
field,  was  loosely  played.  McGill  were  guil- 
ty of  five  fumbles  (they  lost  all  five)  while 
Gaels  lost  the  handles  four  times  without 
recovery.  Up  top.  Queen's  picked  off  two 
passes  and  Redmen  intercepted  three  of 
Bayne's  aerials. 

Queen's  powerful  running  attack  was  too 
much  for  the  losers  as  they  gained  169 
yards  along  the  ground  to  McGill's  104. 
Gaels  also  surpassed  Redmen  through  the 
air — 70  yards  to  56. 

As  a  result  of  the  game,  Queen's  still 
holds  down  second  place  in  the  SIFL  with 
a  record  of  three  wins  and  two  losses.  Mc- 
Gill is  last  with  a  single  victory  in  five 
games.  However,  since  Toronto  tied  West- 
ern 18-18,  both  Queen's  and  McGill  have 
ben  eliminated  from  the  Yates  Cup  race. 


AkCIll  DAILY  CHARGED  WITH  OBSCENITY 

DNTRFAT    fVNRt          Mxttill  TI„;„.„:»..   «  ,  ,.  . 


MONTREAL  (VNS)  —  McGill  University  erup. 
ted  yesterday  with  demonstrations  protesting 
administrative  disciplinary  action  against  three 
members  of  the  McGill  Daily's  editorial  staff. 

Early  today  about  250  demonstrators  were 
camped  in  the  administration  building  where 
they  said  they  would  remain  until  the  adminis- 
tration came  to  speak  to  them  and  dropped 
charges. 

The  administration  charged  Daily  editor  Peter 
Mlnutt,  Pierre  Fournier,  editor  of  Flux,  the  Friday 
supplement,  and  John  Fekete,  columnist  in  Flux, 
with  "participating  in  publication  of  obscene 
libel  on  campus  .  .  .  contrary  to  good  order  and 
incompatible  with  your  status  as  students  of 
this  university." 

The  charges  stem  from  Fekete's  column  in  last 
Friday's  Daily.  In  it  he  reprinted  an  article  from 
Paul  Krassner's  controversial  magazine.  The 
Realist. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  Realist,  professed  to  be  an  unedited  ex- 
tract from  William  Manchester's  book,  The  Death 
of  a  President.  Krassner  wrote  that  the  extract 
was  marked  for  deletion  from  the  manuscript  be- 


fore the  publishers  acquired  it. 

The  passage  to  which  the  McGill  administra- 
tion pbjected  when  it  appeared  in  The  Daily  was 
the  description  of  an  incident  in  which  Lyndon 
Johnson  defiled  the  dead  Kennedy's  body  It 
read: 

".  .  .  an  incident  on  Air  Force  One  which  this 
writer  conceives  to  be  delirium,  but  which  Mrs. 
Kennedy  insists  she  actually  saw  .  .  .  'That  man 
(Johnson)  was  crouching  over  the  corpse,  no 
longer  chuckling  but  breathing  hard  and  moving 
his  body  rhythmically.  At  first  I  thoueht  he  must 
be  performing  some  mysterious  symbolic  rite 
he'd  learned  from  the  Mexicans  or  Indians  as  a 
boy.  And  then  I  realized  —  there  is  only  one  way 
to  say  this  —  he  was  literally  fucking  my  husband 
m  the  throat.  In  the  bullet  wound  in  the  front 
of  his  throat.  He  reached  a  climax  and  dismoun- 
ted. I  froze.  The  next  thing  I  remember,  he  was 
being  sworn  in  as  the  new  President'." 

In  a  later  issue  of  The  Realist,  editor  Krassner 
said  the  article  was  a  hoax  and  that  it  was  not 
really  from  the  Manchester  manuscript. -He  said 
he  had  intended  it  as  political  satire. 
More  than  5,000  copies  of  the  issue  of  The  Daily 


in  which  the  extract  appeared  disappeared  from 
the  stands  Friday. 

Business  Manager  Elly  Alboim  said  he  suspec- 
ted a  group  of  students  took  the  copies  part  of 
a  press  run  of  11,500.  There  were  no  copies  left 
on  campus  after  9:30  a.m. 

Rumours  circulating  on  campus  Friday  morn- 
ing said  the  Montreal  police  morality  squad  had 
seized  the  copies,  but  police  deny  this 

Following  the  administration  charge,  Principal 
H.  Rocke  Robertson  summoned  Allnutt  Fournier 
and  Fekete  to  a  hearing  before  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  student  discipline. 

Robertson  said  the  committee  can  recommend 
penalties  ranging  from  a  simple  reprimand  to 
expulsion  if  it  finds  the  students  guilty. 

In  a  special  meeting  Monday,  the  McGill  stu- 
dent council  passed  a  motion  calling  for  Allnutt 
to  retract  the  article.  Allnutt  retracted  yesterday 
and  told  The  Varsity  early  today  that  he  now  feels 
the  article  should  never  have  appeared  because 
it  was  "out  of  context"  in  The  Daily.  He  said 
however,  that  he  saw  the  article  before  it  ap- 
peared. 

  see  STUDENT  page  3 
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New  College  donates  funds  to  TADP 


Psychedelic  confusion  at  UC  —  as  draft-dodger  Ray 
Krzeminski  pensively  regards  a  panel  debating  SAC  resis- 
tance aid.  For  stories  see  page  3. 


by  MARY  KATE  ROWAN 

The  New  College  Students 
Council  last  night  became 
the  fourth  campus  council 
to  appropriate  money  to  the 
Toronto  Anti-Draft  Program. 

After  a  tedious  one-and-a- 
half-hour  debate,  the  mem- 
bers voted  first  to  support 
the  TADP  in  principle. 

Then  they  allocated  5100  to 
the  TADP  after  a  20-minute 
debate. 

D'Arcy  Martin  (III  New), 
in  introducing  the  first  mo- 


Bookstore  report  rated  "A"  by  Bonne 


tion  said. 

"The  function  of  the  TADP 
is  primarily  informational.  I{ 
is  essential  that  the  student 
community  concern  itself 
with  the  free  distribution  of 
this  information. 

"I  think  that  on  a  basic 
humitarian  ground  we  should 
support  draft  dodgers." 

Tom  Faulkner,  president 
of  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council,  said  the  TADP 
"guarantees  to  the  individual 
the  opportunity  to  make  up 
his  own  mind. 

'It  is  impossible  under 
universal  law  to  force  a  hu- 
man being  to  stay  in  his  own 
country." 


He  urged  the  members  to 
vote  as  they  felt. 

"If  you  feel  as  individuals 
that  you  can  accept  the  pro- 
gram then  behave  as  respon- 
sible persons  and  look  for 
the  electorate  later." 

Interwoven  with  the  draft 
dodger  issue  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  right  of  a  stu- 
dent government  to  involve 
itself  in  any  moral  issue. 

Dave  Nitkin  (III  New) 
said  "we  are  members  of 
society  as  we  have  the  obli- 
gation to  speak  as  our  con- 
science dictates." 

And  Dave  Grey  (II  New) 
said.  "If  the  world  goes 
down,  we  go  down  with  it." 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

The  student  report  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  Bookstore  got  an  A  rating  yester- 
day from  the  business  manager  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press. 

"The  report  was  right  in  saying  that 
there  was  a  breakdown  in  public  rela- 
tions," Harold  Bohne  said  in  an  interview. 

"This  can't  be  helped  in  some  cases. 
There  are  some  points  such  as  the  discount 
allowed  on  textbooks  and  not  trade  books 
that  are  very  difficult  for  the  public  to  un- 
derstand." 

He  praised  co-authors  David  Nitkin  (III 
New)  and  Larry  Moncik  (III  UC)  for  their 
hard  work. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  someone 
has  tried  to  explain  the  situation." 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  re- 
port should  be  considered  very  seriously, 
Mr.  Bohne  said.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  area  of  discounts  and  subsidies. 

He  agreed  with  the  report  that  a  co-op 
would  not  be  beneficial. 

Statistics  showed  that  co-ops  at  Yale  and 
Harvard  universities  paid  students  only 
about  $10  a  year.  "This  really  isn't  very 
much,"  he  said. 

The  co-op  theory  would  not  be  fair  to  all 
students,  Mr.  Bohne  said.  A  student  who 
had  to  buy  more  books  than  another  would 
get  the  same  amount  of  money  from  the 
co-op. 


Discounts  would  be  a  better  idea,  he 
said.  They  should  be  alloted  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

He  agreed  with  the  report  that  the  book- 
store should  not  have  to  rely  on  the  U  of  T 
Press  for  financial  aid,  and  that  the  Press 
shouldn't  be  hampered  by  the  sales  of  the 
bookstore. 

"But  the  Press  is  very  useful  in  giving 
advice  to  the  store.  It  has  had  some  expe- 
rience with  the  book  business,  and  could 
give  better  advice  than  the  university  ad- 
ministration." . 

Mr.  Bohne  maintained  that  the  book- 
store should  not  branch  out  into  the  sale 
of  items  other  than  textbooks.  "As  a  book- 
seller and  a  publisher,  I  feel  it  is  prefer- 
able that  the  store  be  run  as  an  institu- 
tional store. 

"It  is  not  the  management's  fault  that 
something  about  the  stores  was  not  done 
earlier. 

"Every  summer  it  is  like  pulling  teeth  to 
get  the  Student's  Administrative  Council 
to  give  ideas  concerning  the  store.  At  last 
some  action  has  been  taken." 

Mr.  Bohne  said  the  bookstore  manage- 
ment would  consider  augmenting  the 
store's  budget  and  increasing  and  equaliz- 
ing discounts. 

Communications  would  also  be  im- 
proved, he  promised. 

"But  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
this  area  this  year." 


University  called  mechanistic  factory 


by  ANNE  BOODY 

The  modern  university  was 
portrayed  as  a  mechanistic 
factory  used  by  big  business 
for  turning  out  stereotyped 
products  at  a  Young  Socia- 
lists conference  last  week- 
end. 

"Gone  are  the  self-suffi- 
cient undisturbing  universi- 
ties of  the  past."  said  Harry 
Kopyto,  an  Osgoode  Hall  stu- 
dent and  a  Young  Socialists 
executive. 

"Sprawling  factories  have 
taken  their  place.  Grade  A 
meat  is  stamped  with  appro- 
val and  incorporated  into  the 
profit  system. 

"A  student  is  no  longer 
an  individual.  He  is  a  pro- 
duct. He  is  moulded,  read  at 
and  lectured  at.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years  he  comes 
out  drugged,  ready  to  be  us- 
ed on  the  market." 

The  problem,  said  Kopyto 
is  that  student  leaders  look 
at  campus  politics  as  a  game. 


"They  desire  accommoda- 
tion, not  revolution.  They  are 
too  passive  in  their  fight  for 
a  say  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  that  affects  their 
lives.  They  want  captains  of 
industry  to  move  over  a  bit, 
but  are  too  timid  to  demand 
that  they  move  out. 

"The  struggle  must  be  car- 
ried seriously  at  all  levels. 
It  must  be  directed  at  the 
real  enemy — big  business.  If 
not,  it  will  be  like  a  spear 
without  a  point. 

"Students  must  seek  allies 
in  their  struggle  for  a  demo- 
cratic university  Allies  can 
be  found  among  the  working 
class.  Without  workers  and 
students  big  business  would 
be  a  failure." 

Dr.  Paul  Hoch,  a  post- 
doctoral student  who  served 
on  the  Macpherson  commit- 
tee, called  students  "a  pas- 
sive group  of  trainees." 

see  STUDENTS  page  2 
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CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Convened   Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Musical  Comedy  by  Charles  Douglas 
VIC  BOB  REVUE 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

MOV.  7-11  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  available  at  Wvrr.iiwood 


of  Victoria  College 
or  at  Box  Office 


$1.50  Weekdays 


$2.00  Fri.  -  Sat.  Evening* 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


THE  "BATTLE" 
TRIUMPHANT! 

"A  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  PICTURE." 

—  H.r.timw 


ADULT 

CENE  WESSON.  AL8£BT  SCHWARTZ  entertainment 

&  harry  diamond  present  1 


IRE 


OnALGIERS 

IMnfllkhMIIO 


fWli/  {/&rtlPJ*    $51  TONGE  ST.    WA  5  2565 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  o  book- 
let 'The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  you  should 
expect  on d  get  when  you  invest  in 
a  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
you  a  great  deal  cf  money  on  this 
purchase. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade'' 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


COMMERCE  and  FINANCE 
STUDENTS 

The  Government  of  Canada 
offers 


★ 
★ 


★ 
★ 


INTERESTING  AND  VARIED  CAREERS 
IN  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 
EXCELLENT  FRINGE  BENEFITS 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STUDIES  LEADING  TO  ACCOUNTING 
ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIPS 
GOOD  STARTING  SALARIES 
NO  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 


If  you  ore  in  your  graduating  year  of  Commerce  and  Finance  or  related 
studies  that  include  at  least  two  courses  in  accounting,  you  should  investi- 
gate the  career  possibilities  in  the  Public  Service  of  Canada. 

An  explanatory  brochure,  "Commerce  Graduates,"  is  available  at  your  Uni- 
versity Placement  Office,  581  Spadina,  and  at  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, 8th  Floor,  Toronto-Dominion  Centre. 

Representatives  of  the  Commission  and  Employing  Departments  will  be  on 
campus  Tuesday,  November  21st,  1967.  You  may  arrange  for  a  personal 
interview  through  your  University  Placement  Office 
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Winter  of  discontent  nears:  Careless 

By  WENDY  DENNIS 

The  problem  of  separatism  will  get  worse  before  ijj 

ill  it  gets  better,  says  Professor  J.  M.  S.  Careless,  the  j|| 

III  former  chairman  of  the  University  of  Toronto  history  jjj 

III  department.  | 

In  a  lively  address  to  Young  Liberals  Monday  ill 

1  prior  to  their  convention  at  the  University  of  Western  is 

1  Ontario  next  week,  Prof.  Careless  warned  about  the  jjj 
HI  perils  of  minimizing  Quebec's  complaints.  _ 
III        "Centennial  summer  is  over  and  we  are  now  ap- 

III  preaching  the  winter  of  our  discontent,"  he  said.  jjj 

1(1        Prof.  Careless  traced  the  backround  of  Anglo-  jjj 

j|  French  relations  since  1763  to  the  present  and  stres-  jjj 
ill  sed  the  duality  inherent  in  Canada's  history. 

Ill        He  dismissed  as  "delusions"  any  hopes  by  French  ||| 

HI  Canadians  for  total  separation.  However,  he  doubted  jjj 

||  that:  "the  French  will  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  jjj 
1  start  acting  like  little  Englishmen." 

!j        Speaking  of  Quebec's  newly-found  "mood  of  as-  |jj 
jjj  sertiveness,"  Prof.  Careless  stressed  the  sense  of  urg- 
III  ency  and  fear  now  prevalent  in  that  province. 

"There  is  a  definite  feeling  that  time  is  running  ijj 
||j  out  for  them,"  he  said. 

jjj        Drawing  an  analogy  to  the  struggling  African  nat-  jjj 

HI  ions,  he  suggested  that  Quebec's  economic  potential  |j| 
IK  is  not  as  insignificant  as  one  might  imagine. 

He  urged  Canadians  not  to  challenge  Quebec  to  jjj 

jjj  separate  for  economic  reasons  because,  he  fears,  na-  ||j 
HI  tionalists  will  gladly  accept  the  dare. 

Prof.  Careless  said  he  did  not  foressee  the  cont-  jjj 

1H  inuance  of  the  status  quo  in  Anglo-French  Canadian  jjj 
Hi  relations. 

y|        "Not  many  Canadians  think  that  except  the  odd  jjj 

jjj  Ralph  Cowan."  jjj 

Cadillac  crowds  land  with  buildings  | 

111        If  you  are  a  student  who  intends  to  stay  in  the  jjj 

III  Toronto  area,  expect  to  spend  at  least  part  of  your  jjj 

Uj  life  in  a  high-rise  apartment,  advises  A.  E.  Diamond  jjj 

jll  President  of  Cadillac  Development  Corporation, 

ill        Mr.  Diamond  says  that  if  his  company  has  its  jjj 

III  way,  "we'll  crowd  the  land  with  high-rise  buildings,  jjj 

III  and  thereby  end  the  crowding  of  people  in  buildings."  |ij 

||l        Mr.  Diamond  told  Toronto  Star's  conference  on  j|j 

jll  city  life  last  week  that  it  is  "fanatic  Victorian  think-  jjj 

III  ing"  to  believe  that  a  growth  in  the  number  of  single-  III 

S  family  dwellings  is  the  answer  to  the  post-war  hous-  HI 

j|  ing  shortage. 

HI        Alderman  David  Rotenbcrg,  another  panel  mem-  jjj 

llj  ber,  warned  against  the  polarization  of  the  owner-  Ijj 

jjj  tenant  issue.  jjj 

1        "One  of  Metro's  problems  is  that  one  block,  the  jjj 

ill  developers,  are  considered  evil,  while  the  other,  the  jjj 

III  home-owners,  are  symbolic  of  motherhood." 

( Ford  gives  study  grant  to  U  of  T 

1  The  University  of  Toronto  will  get  a  138,500  Ford  jjj 

j|  Foundation  grant  to  study  the  office  of  the  attorney-  jji 

III  general  in  countries  with  a  British  legal  inheritance,  jjj 

l|i  John  L.  J  .  Edwards,  the  director  of  the  U  of  T  |jj 

jo  criminology  centre,  will  conduct  the  study. 

Students  called  "passive  trainees" 

(continued  from  poge  1) 

"Student  power  should  be  a  means  of  exerting  con- 
trol over  the  decisions  made  by  the  board."  This  power  in- 
volves active  participation,  he  said. 

The  student  body  has  to  be  definite  in  their  demands. 
To  be  effective  they  must  aim  for: 

•  the  power  to  facilitate  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  about 
all  segments  of  the  university; 

•  the  power  to  change  staff-student  relations  leading  to 
staff-student  control  over  the  administration; 

•  the  power  to  hire  and  fire  staff  and  administrators; 

•  the  power  to  insure  that  the  curiculum  structure  be 
relevant  to  the  students  themselves,  including  the  eli- 
mination of  the  grade  system. 

"There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  grading,"  said  Dr. 
Hoch.  "It  is  the  stick  by  which  the  staff  exercises  po- 
wer over  the  students.  Without  grading,  freer  ideas  could 
circulate. 

"The  Macpherson  Report  moved  to  alleviate  some 
aspects  of  the  grading  system,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
exams  in  the  second  year,"  said  Dr.  Hoch. 

The  board  of  governors  and  senate  should  be  combin- 
ed, he  asserted.  This  would  cut  out  half  of  the  business 
control.  It  would  pave  the  way  for  student-staff  power. 

'"Token  representation  in  the  governing  body  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  passive  views  now  held  by  students. 
It  would  also  lead  to  greater  demands  of  replacement  of 
-  the  ^dminist radon/,'  ,  _  ,  I1  a  ,  ;  w 


Fromm,  Faulkner  debate  draft -dodgers 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  was  branded  an 
oligarchy  with  President 
Tom  Faulkner  playing  God 
at  its  head  at  a  draft-dod- 
ger discussion  in  Univer- 
sity College  yesterday. 

The  speaker  was  Paul 
Fromm  (II  SMC),  chairman 
of  the  campus  Edmund 
Burke  Society. 

Other  members  of  the  pa- 
nel were  Dr.  Paul  Hoch,  a 
post-doctoral  fellow,  Faulk- 
ner, and  Joe  Genovese,  t  h  e 
treasurer  of  the  EBS. 

Fromm  said  that  SAC  has 
an  open  mandate  as  far  as 
"student"  affairs  are  con- 
cerned — ■  dances,  speakers, 
Blue    and    White  Society 


programs.  This  comment 
was  greeted  by  jeers  from 
the  audience. 

"But  when  SAC  attempts 
to  speak  for  student  opin- 
ion on  a  moral  issue  it  is 
acting  outside  of  the  bounds 
of  its  authority. 

"Student  opinion  can  best 
be  represented  by  a  refer- 
endum such  as  the  Engin- 
eering Society  held.  SAC  re- 
presentatives do  not  run  on 
particular  issues.  They  can- 
not therefore  speak  for  the 
student  body  on  issues  in- 
volving a  moral  judgment." 

In  reply  Faulkner  pointed 
out  that  he  had  already  won 
two  elections  with  platforms 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 

Yesterday  t  h  e  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Univer- 
sity, a  student  power  move- 
ment, took  up  the  cause.  In 
a  pamphlet  distributed  on 
campus  it  recommended 
that: 

— Charges  against  The 
Daily  be  dropped, 

— The  code  of  student  dis- 
cipline be  replaced  by  a  uni- 
versity code  of  discipline  ad- 


ministered by  students  and 
faculty, 

— That  The  Daily  be  free 
from  control  of  any  kind, 

— That  university  govern- 
ment be  revised  by  faculty, 
administration,  and  stu- 
dents. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  at 
1  p.m.,  two  faculty  repres- 
entatives— both  SDU  mem- 
bers addressed  1,000  people. 

At  2  p.m.,  the  proposed 


Paul  McKay  "kicked  off"  Treasure  Van  yesterday  as  T.V. 
organizer  Kim  Graybiel  held  the  ball  under  the  eagle  eye 
of  World  University  Service  chairman  Don  Smith.  But  it's 
surprising  that  all  eyes  are  on  the  football  and  not  on  the 
ball  because  looking  on  is  Miss  U  of  T,  Cathy  Williams. 
She  presented  the  Vanley  Cup  to  Blues  football  captain 
Mike  Wright.  Miss  Treasure  Van,  Liebes  Austin,  presented 
the  Vainly  Cup  to  the  last  place  U  of  T  Tiddlywinks  Team. 
The  Van's  opening  climaxed  with  an  LGMB  plug  for  Skuie 
Night. 


which  included  commitment 
to  particular  moral  issues. 

"The  last  time  I  was  elec- 
ted, I  received  the  largest 
mandate  any  represeniative 
to  SAC  has  ever  received;  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

"I  am  willing  to  be  recal- 
led from  office  according  to 
the  constitutional  procedure 
which  requires  a  petition 
signed  by  1,500  students  of 
the  university,"  he  added. 

In  discussing  the  draft 
dodger  issue  specif  i;ally, 
one  of  the  speakers  from  the 
Edmund  Burke  Society  des- 
cribed the  draft  dodgers  as 
a  group  of  "international  va- 
gabonds." 


Students  for  a  Democratic 
University  defend  Daily 


hour  of  the  disciplinary 
hearing,  800  SDU  members 
and  sympathizers  demonstr- 
ated outside  the  administra- 
tion building  where  the 
hearing  was  to  be  held. 

Security  measures  in  the 
building  were  so  tight,  All- 
nutt  said,  that  he  had 
trouble  getting  past  the 
porter  to  appear  at  the  hear- 
ing. No  students  were  to  be 
allowed  into  the  building. 

When  Allnutt  finally 
reached  the  senate  board 
room,  he  found  25  student 
demonstrators  sitting  there. 

The  committee  chairman 
postponed  the  meeting  until 
next  Monday. 

The  charge  was  changed 
to  read:  ".  .  .  participating  in 
publication  of  an  article 
which  contravenes  stand- 
ards acceptable  by  and  in 
this  university  and  incom 
patible  with  your  status  as 
student." 

Later  in  the  day  the  dem- 
onstrators moved  past  the 
porter  and  got  inside  the 
building.  They  said  t  hey  in 
tended  to  stay  until  the  ad- 
ministration came  to  speak 
to  them  and  dropped  char- 
ges. 

By  midnight  the  demon- 
strators had  appointed  a 
steering  committee  plus  a 
committee  for  each  of  the 
six  floors  of  the  administra- 
tion building.  They  planned 
to  remain  until  their  four- 
point  program  was  accepted 


Ryerson  will 
stay  in  CUS 

Ryerson  students  yester- 
day voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  staying  in  the  Can- 
adian Union  of  Students. 

In  a  referendum  in  which 
more  than  46  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  cast  ballots,  70 
per  cent  were  in  favor  of 
keeping  CUS  membership. 

In  the  second  part  of  the 
referendum,  more  than  70 
per  cent-  of  the  vote  went 
against  keeping  Ryerson's 
dress  regulations.  Ryerson 
men  now  are  required  to 
wear  shirts  and  ties. 


Last  chance  for  blood  drive  quotas 


As  the  campus  blood 
drive  continues,  no  col- 
lege or  faculty  has  sur- 
passed its  quota. 

Anyone  interested  in 
remedying  this  situation 
should  come  to  the  main 
library  smoking  room 
this  week,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Your  college  or  faculty 
will  be  credited. 

Totals  as  of  yesterday 
(in  pints)  are: 

Goals  Totals 

Architecture     27  27 

Dentistry        284  3 

Emmanuel       50  20 

Engineering    520  412 

Food  Sciences  34  14 
1 


Forestry 

62 

58 

SGS 

193 

56 

Innis 

69 

16 

Knox 

25 

1 

Law 

43 

30 

Meds 

357 

40 

Music 

224 

197 

POTS 

89 

70 

Pharmacy 

96 

13 

Phys  Ed 

72 

3 

St.  Mike's 

426 

408 

Social  Work  5 

1 

Trinity 

230 

162 

UC 

421 

261 

Wycliffe 

15 

9 

Nursing 

85 

61 

Vic 

489 

312 

Staff 

30 

13 

Misc. 

14 

Total 

3,770 

2,209 

Off, 

Hart  House 


TO-DAY 


Comera  Club  Work  Shop 
with 
B.  BEST 
8  p.m.  —  Camera  Club  Rooms 


POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  November  9th 
Art  Gallery  -  1:15  p.m. 
Charles  Douglas,  Alastoir 
Sweeney,  Barry  Charles  & 
others  will  be  reading. 
Ladies  Welcome. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

November  !2th  -  8:30  p.m. 

Great  Hall 

LORAND  FENYVES,  Violinist 
ANTON  KUERTI.  Pianist 

Members  can  obtain  tickets 
Without  charge  from  the 
Hall  Porter.  Ladies  may 
be  invited  by  members. 


SQUASH 

Novice  Instruction  Lecture 
Tuesday,  November  14,  8:30  p.r 
Debates  Room 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 
THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub. 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  are! 


St.  Michael's  College  Honour  Society 


PRESENTS 


AN  EVENING  WITH 
RICHARD  NEEDHAM 

TIME:  THURSDAY  NOV.  9         8:00  P.M. 

Place:  ASSEMBLY  HALL  2nd  FLOOR 

NEW  STUDENT  CENTRE 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 
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"The  Berkeley  protest  started  over  political  act- 
ivity and  speech,  but  then  stimulated  complaints 
obout  education.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  there 
is  not  more  student  debate  obout  education.  . 

Martin  Myerson,  from  The  Ethos  of  the  America* 
College  Student. 


"Oh!  to  be  otn  expert  on  something,  absolutely 
anything.  Once  students  make  the  first  step  tow- 
crds  specialization,  they  usually  become  entrapped 
In  academia's  own  mechanisms. ' 

David  Gordon,  Rebellion  In  Context  Both  Quotes 
from  The  Contemporary  University:  USA. 


how  to  play  the  really  in  games 


And  for  the  fashionable  university  stud- 
ent this  year,  there  is  a  new  game.  It  is 
being  played  all  across  the  country;  hcs 
been  for  many  years  now,  for  that  matter. 
This  year,  for  some  rason,  was  chosen  as 
the  year  of  the  results. 

The  game  is  called  student  representat- 
ion and  is  played  happily  by  students  (who 
invoke  democratic  sentiments)  against  ad- 
ministrators (who  cite  the  paper-work  and 
lego!  complications).. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  the  game 
took  an  entirely  new  tack  this  year  with 
publication  of  C.  B.  Macpherson's  report 
on  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
famous  political  scientist  advocated  student 
representation  on  the  arts  faculty  councl 
and  on  its  six  curriculum  committees.  It 
didn't  discuss  representation  on  the  U  of  T 
senate  or  Board  of  Governors.  The  authors 
of  the  report  discussed  it,  but  since  thev 
decided  that  such  representation  was  out- 
side their  almost  boundless  frame  of  refer- 
ence, it  never  reached  the  pages  of  the 
report. 

To  understand  what  the  report  hos  done 
for  the  game  on  this  campus  (and  othe'S 
in  Canada,  as  the  report  is  being  widely 
studied),  the  context  that  created  it  must 
be  understood. 

Evidently  Macpherson  has  been  complain- 
ing for  several  years  that  all  was  not  well 
in  the  arts  faculty.  Also  evidently,  no  one 


bothered  too  much  with  his  criticism  until 
they  were  forced  to  by  on  event  that  occur- 
red 5,000  miles  away. 

That  event  was  the  1964  Berkeley  distur- 
bances in  which  students  were  rebelling  ag- 
ainst their  university's  depersonalised  and 
bureaucratic  character.  Because  Claude 
Bissell  and  other  university  administrators 
were  so  alarmed  by  this  disturbance  to  wor- 
ry about  their  own  campus,  Macpherson 
was  appointed  to  make  his  study. 

During  Macpherson's  deliberations  a  tone 
favorable  to  student  participation  was  set, 
alerting  administrators  across  campus.  In 
the  arts  faculty  council,  Dean  A.  D.  Allen 
set  the  machinery  going  to  allow  direct  stu- 
dent participation. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  council  voted  to  al- 
low students  on  six  curriculum  committees. 
No  discussion  has  been  given  so  far  —  as 
far  as  has  been  disclosed  anyway — to  seat- 
ing students  on  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Studies  or  the  council  itself 

Other  sections  of  the  university  have  al- 
lowed student  representatives  to  sit  in  on 
committee  or  council  decisions.  Innis  Co: 
ege,  Erindale  and  the  Faculty  of  Food  Scien- 
ces all  have  students  members  on  their  fac- 
ulty councils. 

In  Food  Sciences  the  initiative  came  from 
the  faculty's  dean.  At  Erindale  the  faculty 
council  invited  student  participation.  At  In- 
nis, principal  R.  S.  Harris  said  he  has  con- 


LETTERS 


bookstore  problem 
is  inefficiency 

Sir: 

Having   just    completed  reading 
"A  report  on  the   TJ   of   T  book- 
stores," it  seems  apparent  that  the 
authors  Larry  Moncik  and  David 
Nitkin,  have  put  a  great  deai  of 
time  and  effort  into  preparing  as 
comprehensive  a  report  as  possible 
to  present  to  S.A.C.  and  for  this 
they    deserve    nothing    short  of 
praise,  but  the  problem  is  yet  un- 
resolved. For  what  is  the  problem? 
In  short  the  crisis  is  that  the  U  of 
T   bookstore   is   inefficient.   It  is 
being  undersold  by  retail  markets 
who  have  the  same  business  prob- 
lems   plus     added  disadvantages 
such  as  having  to  pay   taxes.  It 
would  seem  that  the  report  does 
not  offer  students  a  solution,  but 
rather  tries  to  "explain",  "soothe", 
and  ultimately  "pass  the  buck."  It 
is  not  valid  for  them  to  quote  rea- 
sons  for  high   book   prices  from 
publishers  that   refuse  to  reduce 
their  graft  to  a  reasonable  and  fair 
profit.  We  live  in  a  competitive  so- 
ciety; the  course  instructor  may  se- 
lect any  text.  If  necessary,  boycott 
the  publisher  who  charges  exor- 
bitant prices  always  conscious  that 
we  are  the  buyer,  not  the  seller. 
Surely  other  universities   such  as 
Harvard,  Cal.  Tech  and  M.I.T.  must 
use    excellent    texts.    Such  titles 
should,  if  the  situation  arises,  he 
sought  and  recommended  to  us.  It 
is  «ot  valid  to  maintain  that  text 
retailing  is  "a  seasonal  business". 
How  does  A  &  A  or  the  S.C.M.  ad- 
just to  such  economic  turmoil.  In 
fact,  all  retail  outlets  tend  to  be 
seasonal,  for  example  Eaton's  and 
Simpsons    accomplish    the  major 
part  of  their  year's  sales  during  a 
4  week  period  called  the  Christmas 
rush.  It  is  not  valid  to  insist  on 
mam  taming  an  inventory  in  excess 
of  1500,000  after  the  book  buying 
rush  is  over.  Is  there  any  competi- 
tive business  that  chooses  to  tie  up 
all  its  capital  in  inventory  stock 
for  ten  months?  It  is  not  valid  to 
accept  as  an  excuse  for  delays  that 
"by  late  August  only  60%  of  these 
forms  (text  requirements  issued  by 
individual   lecturers   to   the  book- 
store) have  been  returned",  for  is 
it  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
store  manager  to  msh  such  incon- 
siderate people  so  3iat  such  time 
consuming   and  frustrating  delays 
io  not  occur?  But  let  me  not  dod- 


dle  further  on   disecting  a  very 
shallow  study.  The  bookstore  pol- 
icy should  be  completely  revised. 
The  university  should  make  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  its  bookstore  op- 
eration to  follow  sound  economic 
principles  in  order  to  be  competi- 
tive.  Certainly   private  enterprise 
should  not  be  expected  to  compete 
with  a  subsidized  grant,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  giant  should  not 
afford  the  absence  of  competition 
for  the  benefit  of  both  publishers 
and  retailers  at  the  expense  of  the 
students.  The  bookstore  must  bow 
to  market  demands.  The  inventory 
by  Jan.  1  (i.e.  after  the  major  sell- 
ing season  is  over)  must  be  re- 
duced to  as  low  a  level  as  possible 
(found  through  experience)  in  or- 
der to  carry  through  till  the  record- 
ing date  some  time  next  June.  The 
policy  must  be  changed  so  that 
the  bookstore  ceases  to  function  as 
a  library  (in  stocking  more  than 
12,000  titles)  but  revert  to  a  safe 
economic  concept  of  stocking  only 
large  volume  titles.  Let  the. library 
carry  "3  copies  of  a  book",  and  let 
the  bookstore  carry  200  copies  of 
a  text.  The  bookstore  should  carry 
only  fast  moving  merchandise  such 
as  ruled  paper  and   leave  costly 
slow  turnover  articles,  for  instance 
typewriters  to  retail  outlets  such  as 
Simpsons  who  complement  a  large 
selection   with  immediate  delivery 
and  charge  the  same  price  as  the 
bookstore.    Our    bookstore    is  an 
awkward  and  inefficient  toy  of  the 
administration,  and   will  maintain 
to  be  so  until  it  is  streamlined  into 
an    efficient    business,    and  only 
then  will  it  be  possible  to  offer 
student  discounts. 

Gerald  Wiseman 
IV  Engineering 

Skule  gave  more  to 
SHARE  than  some 


Sin 

In  reviewing  the  contributions  to 
SHARE  we,  the  concerned  Sons  of 
Godiva,  would  like  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  the  Engineering  Fa- 
culty has  donated  more  than  any 
other  single  student  group.  Another 
fact  that  should  be  emphasized  is 
that  a  great  number  of  Engineer- 
ing students  have  bought  computer 
dating  forms  (for  the  greater  glory 
and  benefit  of  the  rest  of  those 
that  bought  the  computer  dating). 

These  two  facts  if  taken  in  the 
proportion  to  the  actual  number  of 
Engineering    students    will  show 


that  the  APSC  has  donated  96.69^ 
per  student.  This  all  goes  to  prove 
that  we're  really  not  such  rotten 
eggs  after— eh?  So  the  rest  of  you 
guys  —  put  up  or  shut  up!! 

1  Son  of  Godiva 
M.  G.  Forest 

questionable 
maturity 

Sir: 

Furious  and  dismayed,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  disgust  towards 
those  Engineers  at  U  of  T  who  at- 
tended the  Sociology  120  lecture  on 
Fri.  Nov.  3.  Their  unbelievably 
boorish  and  crude  behavoiur  at  this 
lecture  was  carried  to  the  extent 
that  the  professor  was  forced  to 
cancel  the  lecture  which  approxi- 
mately 600  students  had  assembled 
to  hear.  I  realize  that  tJhis  select 
group  of  Engineers  obviously  feels 
that  it  must  uphold  the  true  Engi- 
neer-image, but  I  feel  that  it  is 
grossly  unfair  and  arrogant  of 
them  to  assume  that  600  students 
have  entered  university  so  that 
they  could  witness  the  appalling 
antics  of  so-called  college  men.  So 
please.  Engineers,  do  not  take  this 
letter  as  a  vain  appeal  to  your 
questionable  maturity  and  sense  of 
decency  —  take  it  as  a  plea  to  act 
like  jackasses  in  your  OWN  classes. 

Celia  Tucker, 
New  College  I 

intelligence  is 
no  lower  out  hero 

Sir: 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  your 
article  "Lower  Standards  but  Lov- 
able Students"  which  appeared  in 
the  October  30  issue  of  "The  Var- 
sity". The  "Varsity"  representative 
sent  out  to  Erindale  College  was 
a  very  biased  young  lady,  who  by 
no  means  did  justice  to  our  argu- 
ment, but  took  sections  of  it  out 
of  context,  completely  ignoring  the 
main  theme.  This  was  that  al- 
though the  average  academic  stand 
ing  may  be  lower  at  the  satellite 
colleges,  there  should  be  no  infer- 
ence that  the  level  of  intelligence 
was  necessarily  lower.  Erindale  is 
one  of  the  first  U.  of  T.  Colleges  to 
have  student  representatives  on  its 
College  Council. 

S.  Parsons, 
1st.  Vice-President, 
Erindale   Student  Council 


sidered  the  idea  ever  since  the  college  was 
opened  but  only  this  year  has  the  climate 
been  appropriate  to  suggest  the  idea  to 
Simcoe  Hall. 

On  first  consideration,  such  moves  by  col- 
lege admnistrotions  could  be  thought  of  as 
tokenism,  giving  the  students  something  sc 
they  will  keep  quiet.  Yet  at  Innis,  at  least, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  interest 
in  gaining  studnt  participation  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  can  contribute. 

In  that  context,  as  Prof.  Harris  has  point 
ed  out,  the  responsibility  to  see  that  good 
things  come  from  the  participation  are  as 
much  the  staff's  as  the  students'. 

How  it  oil  works  out  has  to  be  seen. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  a  danger  that  Macpher- 
son's committee  hos  channelled  off  student 
anger  into  some  safe  streams.  When  they 
organize  into  pressure  groups  to  see  thai 
Macpherson's  recommendations  are  imple- 
mented, they  are  fighting  only  half  the  bat- 
tle. The  report's  recommendations  are  wha. 
the  administration  wants  students  to  have. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  fight  for  something  more 
now. 

Macpherson  recommended  student  repre- 
sentation. That's  not  the  issue  at  all.  That  s 
a  fait  almost  accompli.  Student  power  is 
the  issue.  After  students  get  representation 
there's  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  they 
get  actual  power. 

How  to  make  the  university  more  respon- 
sive to  human  needs  and  less  to  society's 
and  the  business  community's,  that's  the 
big  issue.  It  wasn't  discussed  in  Macpher- 
son's report. 

How  can  students  improve  the  climate  in 
which  they  learn?  How  can  they  learn  from 
each  other?  These  and  many  questions 
were  considered  too  lightly  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Macpherson  recommended  how  to  put  an 
old  system  back  on  the  road.  His  report  was 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  effic- 
iency expert.  The  most  important  questions 
— were  left  out.  It's  up  to  students  them- 
selves to  articulate  them. 
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Chris  and  Sue  maid  coffee  without  cream  to* 
and  said  pucker  up  ...  Rod  was  an  udder 
failure  at  finding  pix  .  .  .  Paul  lost  his  ticket  to  the 
Bob  revue  but  used  Kathy  instead  . . .  Melinda  de- 
cided that  woman's  reach  should  exceed  her  grasp, 
else  what's  a  newspaper  for?  . . .  Mary  Kate,  Anne, 
Sue  were  lightly  dragooned  into  writing  . . .  Ray.  who 
dodges  drafts,  showed  up  . . .  Tom  and  Isaac  looked 
through  a  negative  darkly  . . .  Graham  announced 
that  32  people  write  film  reviews  . . .  Hulk  decreed 
that  Ampersand  is  a  Good  Thing  and  got  took  for  a 
walk  . . ,  millions  of  people  here  tonight  . . . 


light 


Macpherson's  superficial  report 
How  better  to  program  students? 


By  BRUCE  CAMPBELL 

The  author,  who  participated  in  a  Mac 
pherson-like  study  of  education  at  Stan- 
ford University  last  year,  outlines  the  su- 
perficialities of  Macpherson's  report.  This 
is  the  second  of  three  articles.  The  third 
will  appear  Monday. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  (The 
Structure  of  Degree  Programs)  looks  at 
education  solely  in  terms  of  university  struc- 
ture. The  questions  it  asks  are:  how  better 
to  program  students?,  how  to  adjust  the 
structure  so  that  students  fit  it  better?  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  education  comes 
to  be  seen  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  rather 
as  a  means  to  future  ends.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  we  looked  at  education  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  present,  i.e.  the  effects  that 
education  has  on  people  while  thev  are 
here? 

The  effects  of  looking  at  education  in 
terms  of  its  serving  other  ends  are  two: 


ledge  and  critical  method,  the  university  has 
largely  ignored  this  question. 

The  section  of  the  report  on  the  college 
system  suggests  the  problem  there  is  in 
restoring  the  reality  of  the  colleges  as  aca- 
demic communities.  "Eventually,"  the  re- 
port states,  "one  might  hope  that  students 
would  choose  to  enter,  or  transfer  to.  part- 
icular colleges  for  primarily  academic  rather 
than  social  reasons."  But  why  would  such 
a  situation  ever  come  about?  The  report 
never  asks  the  most  basic  question  of  all 
about  colleges:  what  constitutes  a  college, 
what  individualizes  one  college  from  an- 
other? 

The  federated  colleges  were  founded  at  a 
time  when  it  was  popularly  believed  that 
our  cultural  heritage  was  Christian  and  thus 
that  religion  could  be  the  integrating  factor 
in  education.  This  is  now  anachronistic  for 
two  reasons.  First,  this  is  a  secular  age.  In 
the  words  of  John  Gogley,  writing  in  "Com- 
monweal last  June  on  Catholic  colleges  in 


The  Macpherson  Commission  looked  at  education  soley  in  terms  of  the  univer- 
sity structure  with  little  regard  for  the  humanity  of  the  student,  the  author  points 
out  in  this  article. 


an  instrumental  approach  to  education  and 
a  future  orientation.  In  this  conception, 
education  is  valuable  not  for  what  it  makes 
a  student  to  be,  but  rather  for  the  tools  that 
it  trains  him  to  use.  The  tragedy  here  is 
that  man  himself  (his  "mind"  is  the  euphe 
mism  usually  used)  becomes  an  instrument 
and  thus  education  becomes  a  potent  force 
for  instrumentalizing  people.  Looking  at 
education  primarily  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
sent, on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  looking 
at  people.  By  thus  changing  the  context", 
one  does  not  eliminate  development  of  the 
mind,  but  he  puts  it  within  a  broader  per- 
spective so  that  it  is  seen  as  one  aspect  of 
human  development. 

The  second  deleterious  effect  of  seeing 
education  as  means  to  an  end  is  that  such 
an  outlook  leads  to  a  future  orientation  in 
both  the  staff  and  the  students.  The  staff 
and  administration  can  avoid  looking  at 
students'  needs  and  concerns  with  the  ra- 
tionalization that  what  they  are  doing  is 
to  prepare  students  for  the  future. 
The  effects  on  students,  however,  are  even 
more  insidious.  The  existing  norms  and  ex- 
pectations are  such  as  to  reward  students 
who  think  in  terms  of  the  future  and  to 
penalize  those  who  wish  to  face  basic  pro- 
blems now. 

In  summary,  students  who  are  forced  to 
think  of  their  education  as  a  tool  inevitably 
begin  to  conceive  of  themselves  as  tools. 
Students  who  are  oriented  toward  future 
goals  are  encouraged  to  avoid  facing  basic 
questions  in  the  present.  These  two  nega- 
tive consequences  of  the  present  educa- 
tional structure  are  only  reinforced  by  a 
report  which  discusses  "The  Structure  of 
Degree  Programs." 

The  university  could  begin  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  studying  the  effects  that 
education  has  on  people  while  they  are  here. 
The  university  needs  to  look  at  students: 
how  they  learn,  what  their  individual 
needs  are,  especially  their  individual  psycho- 
logical needs;  how  to  foster  students'  de- 
velopment. The  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions, particualrly  to  the  last  one,  depend 
on  an  understanding  of  what  it  means,  to 
be  human.  With  its  emphasis  on  know 


an  article  entitled  "The  Future  of  an  Il- 
lusion": "Religion,  specifically  Christianity , 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  common  cul- 
ture, but  it  is  no  longer  a  presiding  princi- 
ple." This  argues  in  favour  of  no  longer 
having  colleges  organized  on  the  basis  of 
religion.  But  such  a  basis  is  anachronistic 
for  the  further  reason  that  religion  is  no 
longer,  if  it  ever  was,  the  integrating  factor 
in  most  students'  lives.  Probably  most  are 
indifferent  and  the  rest  are  at  best  examin- 
ing religion  to  see  how  it  either  facilitates 
or  hinders  their  personal  development. 
The  question  for  them  is  no  longer:  how  do 
I  fit  into  religion?  but  rather:  how  does 
religion  fit  into  my  developing  person? 

The  primary  concern  of  students  today  is 
establishing  self-identity.  If  religion,  or  any 
other  discipline,  can  serve  this  end,  stud- 
ents will  employ  it.  But  all  activity  is  seen 
within  the  broader  perspective  of  self-de- 
velopment. Their  primary  question,  which 
underlies  and  motivates  all  their  specific 
questions,  is:  what  does  it  mean  to  be 
human,  who  is  man?  This  question  could 
serve  as  the  new  integrating  factor  in  edu- 
cation at  the  colleges.  The  colleges  would  be 
integrated  as  a  whole  because  they  would 
all  be  focusing  on  the  same  question.  Bui 
each  college  would  be  unique  insofar  as  it 
approached  the  question  from  a  particular 
perspective,  i.e.  that  of  the  humanities,  of 
the  arts,  of  the  social  sciences,  of  the  hard 
sciences.  Provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  members  of  all  the  major  fields  to  be 
present  in  each  college  to  encourage  cross- 
fertilization  and  to  avoid  parochialism,  but 
not  in  so  great  numbers  as  to  preclude  a 
college's  being  known  as  focusing  on  a  par- 
ticular perspective. 

Students  are  asking  that  education  focus 
on  something  it  hasn't  since  Socrates: 
people  Such  a  focus  is  far  less  likely  to  fall 
into  the  pitfalls  that  plague  education  to 
day:  training  students  to  be  instruments  fo) 
future  social  application.  Focusing  on  people 
and  on  the  question  of  the  qualities  of  be- 
ing human  helps  to  keep  any  discussion 
within  its  natural  perspective  rather  than 
allowing  it  to  procede  in  isolation  from 
broader  concerns. 


Committee  on  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Science 

presents  an  open  lecture 

"Hermann  von  Helmholtz  and  the  Revolution 
in  Mid-Nineteenth  Century  Biology" 

by  Everett  Mendelsohn,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  the 
History  of  Science,  Harvard  University. 

at   1.10  p.m.  10  November  102  Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg. 

All  members  of  the  university  community  are  invited. 


RIVERBOAT 


TONIGHT  UNTIL  Nov.  12 
134  Yorkville  Ave.  .  922-6216 

RICHIE 
HAVENS 


Canterbury 
The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  in  the  University 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  9th 

Mr.  Nigel  Richardson,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Well-known  urban  regional  planner,  member  of  the  Town  Planning 
Institute  of  Canada,  etc. 

URBAN  RENEWAL:  POLICIES, 
PROCEDURES,  AND  PEOPLE 

Supper  6:00  p.m.  Talk  and  Discussion  7:30  p.m. 

Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  Street  923-1513/922-8334 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 

BY 

GERALD 
CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 

Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

offering  careers  in 

PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 

will  conduct  campus  interviews  on 

NOVEMBER  16  AND  17 

for 

POST  GRADUATES  -  GRADUATES 
UNDERGRATUATES 


Honours  Geological  Science  —  Summer  employment 

only. 

Applied  Geology  —  Summer  employment  only 

Physics  and  Geology  —  Summer  employment  in  geo- 
logy and  geophysics. 
Engineering  Science  (Geophysics)  —  Summer  employ- 
ment in  geophysics. 

Arrangements  for  personal  interviews 
may  be  made 

THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSITY'S 
PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

581  Spadina  Avenue,  (Corner  Wiilcocks) 
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LASSIFIED 


SALESMEN    wanted    to  sell 

hk>ow  costcti  and  urxierg  round  buttons 
tSltiends.  etc  free  so  ropier  P.O.  Box 
1302  StoTicn  St.  Lourent.  P.Q.  

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  t«  tree  booklet  "The  Day  tou 
Buv  a  Diamond" — H.  Procter  end  Co. 
131  Bloor  St.  W..  Suite  416.  921-7702. 


TUTOR  —  First  year  calculus  student 
needs  a  rev»  evening  sessions  to  help  in 
getting  started  and  caught  up  in 
course.  E,  Bax,  363-1133. 


1961  VAUXHALL,  6  cylinder  oulomo- 
tic  transmission,  one  owner,  good  con- 
dition, goo-3  appeoronce  S350.00  cr 
best  offer.  Telephone  483-1630  or  366- 
89)7. 


GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bride     Etrauette  Booklet 
Write   Canadian   Bride   Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd   Toronto  5.    Please  include 
date  and  place  ot  marrioge. 


I  APARTMENTS,  self  contained,  park- 
"ng  available  suits  *  adults  per  suite, 
reasonable  near  campus.  Cell,  at  379 
Huron  St.  anytime. 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Typing  vt 
theses  .essoys  and  notes  done  accura- 
tely quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Electric  typewriter.  Spe- 
cial rales  for  theses.  Phone  421-B290. 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  ot 
ieost  50%  on  the  retoil  price.  Satis, 
faction  guaranteed.  For  information  or 
appointment  call  Mr.  Shostack,  445- 
5962. 


CAMPUS  CO-OP.  Double  room  available 
for  two  men — Spodina  and  Wilcox.  Fu'l 
room  ond  board.  Phone  921-3168  doys, 
925-1306  nights. 


SEE  SHARP!  NEAR  SHARPI  Yes,  this 
week  you  con  hear  and  question  the 
Hon.  Mitchell  Sharp,  Minister  of  Fin- 
once.  Sharpen  up  your  financial  wit  on 
Fri  Nov.  10  at  1:00  p.m.,  Sid  Smith 
2135. 


FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able, large  selection  (beds  dressers, 
dinettes  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.rn^ 
Modem  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spodrna). 


Park  Plaza  Coiffures 

170  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

Are  Pleased  To  Announce 
Special  Rates  tor  U  of  T  Students 

OPEN  EVENINGS  924-2153 

for  appointment 


"CUSO  Films  and 
Overseas  Programme  Discussion' 

MR.  JON  CHURCH 

Director  West  Africa  Programme 
Formerly  a  volunteer  in  India  and  Ghana 
US.C.  33  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

THURS.  NOV.  9th  7:30  PM. 


I  


Tonight,  go  home 

and  read  "Death  of  a  Salesman? 

If  it  appalls  you 

you'll  enjoy  the  life  of  an  agent. 


Isn't  a  life  insurance  agent  a  salesman? 
Certainly !  But  the  very  nature  of  the  service 
he  sells  demands  a  positive,  socially- 
conscious  approach  to  the  people  he  deals 
with.  Life  as  a  Great- West  agent  offers  you 
the  rewards  of  both  money  and  personal 
fulfilment.  Some  jobs  offer  you  the  one. 
Some  jobs  offer  you  the  other.  It's  not  often 


you  get  offered  both.  Can  we  prove  our 
proposition?  We  know  we  can.  Give  us 
the  opportunity.  Write  E.  A.  PaLk,  Vice- 
President  and  Director  of  Agencies  at  our 
Head  Office  in  Winnipeg.  Or  watch  for  the 
visit  of  our  representative  to  your  campus. 

Great-West  Life 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  Q^ff§  HEAD  OFFICE,  WINNIPEG 


We'll  be  interviewing  on  your  campus  on  November  22nd. 
For  an  appointment,  see  your  student  placement  officer. 


Sir  George  strike  leads 
To  more  social  change 

MONTREAL  (CUP) — The 
students  council  at  Sir 
George  Williams  University 
has  acted  to  further  the  cli- 
mate of  social  change  result- 
ing from  the  successful  stu- 
dent strike  two  weeks  ago. 

At  a  council  meeting  last 
week,  council  President  Jeff 
Chipman  announced  plans 
for  establishment  of  a  Lau- 
rentian  Retreat  House  to 
provide  facilities  for  "social 
and  intellectual  interchange 
between  students  and  faculty 
on  an  informal  basis." 

Explaining  the  move,  Chip- 
man  said:  "We  have  accept- 
ed the  philosophy  of  the  stu- 
dent as  an  instrument  of  so- 
cial change." 

The  council  will  also  spon- 
sor a  French  immersion 
course  similar  to  the  Berlitz 
programs,  provide  co-opera- 
tive housing  facilities  by 
next  September,  and  estab- 
lish a  high  school  informa- 
tion service  to  inform  stu- 
dents of  the  programs  offer- 
ed by  the  students  union. 

The  orientation  programs 
are  designed  to  complement 
the  formal  educational  struc- 
tures and  bring  the  commu- 
nity of  scholars  ideal  into 
practice. 


U  of  W  study  committee 
Rejects  open  meetings 

WATERLOO  (Special) — A 
student  move  for  open  meet- 
ings of  an  administrative 
committee  at  the  University  . 
of  Waterloo  was  slapped 
down  last  week. 

The  study  committee  on 
university  government  reject- 
ed 8-3  a  plea  by  three  stu- 
dents on  the  committee  that 
future  meetings  be  opened 
to  the  public. 

The  committee  met  upen- 
ly  last  Monday  to  receive  the 
faculty  association  brief  on 
university  government.  After 
the  meeting,  student  repre- 
sentatives Steve  Ireland  and 
Steve  Fiott  moved  that  meet- 
ings be  open  because  there 
were  no  lecturers,  junior  fa- 
culty or  assistant  professors 
on  the  committee. 

George  Atkinson  of  I  he  fa- 
culty association  objected, 
saying  members  would  be 
prevented  from  givinp  frank 
examples  of  wrongdoing  or 
ineffciency  in  university  go- 
vernment. 


May  disband  student  union 

QUEBEC  (CUP) — The  La- 
val University  studenls  coun- 
cil has  called  a  referendum 
for  early  next  month  asking 
students  if  they  want  to  dis- 
band the  student  union. 

The  referendum  ballot  of- 
fers three  choices: 

— a  syndicalist  student 
union  working  for  its  mem- 
bers with  compulsory  lees; 

— a  social  club  or  associa- 
tion concerned  only  with  the 
material  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers; 

— simple  abolition  of  the 
student  association. 
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Mrc's  Humpty  Dumpty  fails 


by  PAUL  MACRAE 

The  so-called  "theatre  of 
the  absurd"  is  always  a  re- 
presentation on  two  levels, 
the  literal  and  the  abstract. 
These  levels  must  be  kept  in 
careful  balance  or  the  play 
either  sinks  into  a  morass  of 
mumbled  cliches,  or  takes 
on  a  zombie-like  state  in 
which  the  actors  mouth 
meaningless  syllables. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  this 
year's  Victoria  College  Bob 
Revue  playing  at  Hart  House 
theatre  until  Saturday,  has 
made  the  fatal  fall  into  ab- 
straction. However,  it  was  a 
worthy  try. 

The  author,  Charles  Dou- 
glas, has,  for  a  campus  pro- 
duction, struck  out  boldiy  in 
his  staging,  production  and 
writing.  At  times  the  otage 
assumes  a  kaleidoscopic 
beauty  as  brightly-costum- 
ed characters  parade  against 
a  background  of  shifting  co- 
lors. 

Douglas  hasn't  shrunk 
from  the  hard  stuff  in  his 


choice  of  subject.  The  sym- 
bolism of  Humpty  Dumpty 
is  obvious,  Douglas'  treat- 
ment isn't. 

"Humpty  Dumpty  is  basi- 
cally about  falling  apart  and 
being  put  back  togsther 
again,"  says  Douglas,  a 
fourth-year  English  major. 
"This  occurs  on  different  le- 
vels—social, intellectual,  poli- 
tical, and  so  on. 

"Humpty  is  a  guy  confront- 
ed by  10  people — fragments 
of  society,  but  not  only  frag- 
ments. They  look  insane,  but 
they  are  just  boiled  down 
people." 

The  characters  are  a  po 
tentially  exciting  group.  A  pa- 
ranoic, the  faggiest  fag  I've 
ever  seen  (his  name  is  Ho- 
meau  Lewdends),  the  con- 
summate whore,  a  soulful 
young  couple  who  talk  of 
roses. 

Unfortunately,  Douglas' 
obviously  fertile  imagination 
is  way  ahead  of  the  more 
prosaic  task  of  the  more 
play. 


Far  too  often  he  has  for- 
gotten the  two  levels.  What 
is  happening  on  stage  must 
be  interesting  enough  to 
keep  an  audience's  attention 
fixed  on  the  more  symbolic 
presentation.  Otherwise, 
while  we  grasp  what  the  cha- 
racters are  trying  to  say,  we 
don't  care. 

Far  too  often  words  as 
words,  palate -produced 
sounds,  dominate  over  what 
the  play  as  a  whole  is  trying 
to  say.  The  frailty  of  exis- 
tence is  symbolized  in  a  rose, 
a  conceit  far  too  common  to 
be  effective.  At  one  point 
lights  flash  and  the  world 
comes  to  an  end,  and  we 
wonder  why. 

Bon  mots  are  strewn  all 
over  the  stage,  perhaps  in  an 
attempt  to  show  us  the  emp- 
tiness of  bon  mots.  That  does 
not  make  them  any  less 
empty. 

If  the  play  fails,  it  fails 
in  attempting  too  much.  As 
it  is  for  some,  the  first  act 
may  be  too  much. 


Treasure  Van 

NOVEMBER  6-10 

OPEN  10  A.M.-10  P.M. 

DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


HILLEL 


Syria1.,,  Nov.  12,  8:30  p.m.,  Empresi  Room  Po*  Ploio  Hotel 
DR.  ARTHUR  HERTZBERG 

Columbia  University 
on 

"ISRAEL  AND  THE  WESTERN  JEW" 


Humpty  Dumpty  (John  Bemrose)  in  a  seen;  from  this  year's  Bob  Revue 


photo  by  BOB  WHITING 


Hillel  Noon-Hour  Seminar  Series 
Monday,  November  13,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  ARTHUR  HERTZBERG 

on 

"Problem  Areas  in  the 
Christian-Jewish  Encounter" 


Monday,  November  20,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

PROF.  CHARLES  HANLY 

Dept.  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T. 

"The  Psycho-Analytical 
Conception  of  Man" 


Monday,  November  27,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  JOSEPH  MARGOLIS 

Dept.  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T. 
on 

"CONDEMNED  TO  BE  FREE" 


Monday,  December  4,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  ELIEZER  BERKOVITS 

Hebrew  Theological  College,  Chicago 


the  Ontario  Public  Service 
recognizes  the  U 
in  opportunity 


Paralleling  the  dramatic  changes  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  recent  years,  and 
often  directly  responsible  for  them,  are 
continuing  developments  in  government 
planned  to  keep  pace  with  the  dynamic 
growth  of  the  province. 

To  maintain  its  up-front  position,  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  must  continually 
bring  in  new,  young  personnel  with  fresh 
ideas. 

As  an  employer,  the  Ontario  Public  Ser- 
vice offers  salaries  equal  to  those  of  pri- 


vate employment;  self-development  pro- 
grams and  professional  advancement;  ex- 
cellent v  a  c  a  t  i  on  and  other  fringe 
benefits. 

For  the  new  graduate  who  wants  to  be 
involved  in  decision  making  and  formu- 
lating public  policy  at  an  early  stage  in 
his  career,  government  employment  holds 
the  answer. 

It's  an  amazing  era  in  which  we  live.  A 
career  with  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
will  make  you  an  important  part  of  it. 


ONTARIO 

PROVINCE  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


Campus  interviews  of  interest  to  graduates 

and  undergraduates  in  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

will  be  conducted: 

November  14,  1967.      Contact  your  Placement  Office. 
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text:  IAN  HARRISON 
photos:   DAVE  MACRAE 


From  an  on-campus  survey  conducted  by  CUS  Men- 
tal Health  Committees  during  1964  and  1965: 

"Since  entering  university  have  you  ever  felt 
a  desire  to  seek  counsel  or  advice  regarding  emot- 
ional or  psychological  problems?" 

Answering  in  the  affirmative: 

Acadia  University   69  per  cent 

Carleton  University    57.1  per  cent 

University  of  Toronto    57  per  cent 

University  of  New  Brunswick  ....  54  per  cent 

Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  .  .  50  per  cent 

University  of  Western  Ontario  .  .  .  49.5  per  cent 

Average    55  per  cent 
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MENTAL  HEA 

"not  a  ease  of  yt 
it  can  be  strength 


When  you  walk  north  or  south  past  that 
old,  blackened  building  at  Huron  and  Ban- 
croft —  the  one  with  those  suggestive  bar- 
red windows  at  ground  level,  and  that 
crazy,  spiked  tower  on  the  roof  —  you're 
probably  not  aware  that  you're  being 
scowled  upon.  But  you  are.  By  a  brooding, 
bearded  stone  face  etched  in  the  heavy 
arch  over  the  front  doorway. 

The  sign  on  the  Huron  St.  side  reads 
"Torontonesis,"  but  a  piece  of  paper  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  door  window  directs 
you  around  to  the  side.  There,  after  pass- 
ing underneath  the  bland  stare  of  yet  an- 
other stone  visage,  you  come  to  a  side  door 
and  another  sign  pronouncing  this  ancient 
three-storey  house  to  be  the  University 
Health  Service  Annex. 

But  that's  not  all  it  is.  The  gruesome 
facade  of  this  building  is  hiding  U  of  T's 
Psychiatric  Service  (P.S.).  It's  also  disguis- 
ing a  warm,  soft-carpeted  interior. 

Last  year  628  students,  that  number 
roughly  equally  divided  between  the  sexes, 
spent  an  average  of  about  five  hours  each 
in  this  building.  That  was  161  students 
more  than  the  year  before,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  1964-65  figure. 

Who  are  these  students,  and  why  do  they 
seek  help?  To  find  the  answers,  The  Var- 
sity interviewed  Dr.  Patricia  White,  psy- 
chiatrist and  clinical  teacher  in  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  and  Dr.  John  Macintyre, 
a  psychiatrist.  They  are  two  of  P.S.'s  com- 
plement of  four  full-time  psychiatrists, 
four  half-time  psychiatrists,  and  one  full- 
time  social  worker. 

The  Most  Common  Problems 

Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Macintyre  listed  the 
problems  they  encounter  most  commonly: 
mild  depressions,  identity  confusion,  isola- 
tion, social  inhibitions,  and  difficulties 
with  schoolwork. 

"For  instance,"  said  Dr.  White,  "a  girl 
may  come  to  us  who  has  done  well  in  high 
school,  but  who  cannot  cope  with  univer- 
sity: the  work  is  different,  everybody 
seems  brighter,  and  sexual  matters  may  be 
bothering  her.  As  a  result,  she  may  lose 
heart  in  her  studies  and  just  fail  to  receive 
any  enjoyment  out  of  university  life."  De- 
pression sets  in,  and  the  student  is  in  a 
tailspin. 

The  doctors  spoke  also  of  the  difficulty 
some  students  find  in  resolving  their  iden- 
tities. Dr.  Macintyre  said  this  was  especial- 
ly prevalent  in  late  adolescence,  the  period 
from  18  to  22  years  of  age.  He  said  it  was 
often  compounded  by  the  student's  uncer- 
tainty about  his  future,  or  by  home  prob- 
lems. The  feeling  of  isolation  was  men- 
tioned, too,  especially  in  connection  with 
those  students  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time. 

Other  students  had  trouble  coming  to 
grips  with  society.  Sometimes,  says  Dr. 
Macintyre,  this  was  manifested  in  an-  in- 
ability to  cope  with  seminars  or  tutorials. 
"Most  of  these  people  have  been  able  to 
escape  social  obligations  in  high  school," 
the  doctor  added,  "but  now  find  that  these 
things  are  expected  of  them."  This  prob- 
lem was  sometimes  involved  with  students' 
attempts  to  define  themselves  in  relation 
to  their  fellows. 

"HELP  !  !— What  do  I  do???" 

Another  difficulty  encountered  by  stu- 
dents is  typefied  by  the  student  who  comes 
to  P.S.  near  the  end  of  the  year  crying,  "I 
haven't  studied  all  year  and  my  exam's 
next  week!  —  What  do  I  do?"  Other  stu- 
dents in  the  same  boat  cannot  seem  to  get 
started  on  an  essay  or  some  project. 
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Chph  IV:  The  Colleges  (conh), 

3.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 

Having  reviewed  the  major  proposal  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  decade  about 
the  reorganization  of  college  teaching,  and 
about  the  relation  of  college  to  university 
teaching,  we  may  now  set  out  our  views 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Given  the  importance  we  have  attached 
to  the  colleges  doing  some  of  the  teaching 
of  all,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  all,  of  their 
undergraduate  members  at  some  time  in 
their  undergraduate  careers,  and  given  the 
desirability  and  the  lesser  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding instruction  in  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects in  the  students'  first  year,  it  follows 
that  the  colleges  should  be  encouraged  to 
provide  most  of  the  tutorials  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  lecturing  in  first  year 
courses. 

We  are  not  proposing  that  each  of  the 
six  St.  George  Campus  colleges  should  give 
lectures  in  every  first  year  subject.  We  are 
proposing  that  each  of  them  should  give 
first  year  tutorials  in  most  subjects  and 
should  give  first  year  lectures  in  at  least 
enough  of  the  more  populous  subjects  to 
enable  the  college  to  give  a  significant 
amount  of  the  lectures  to  most  of  its  stu- 
dents. 

We  think  this  could  be  done,  in  a  way 
that  would  minimize  any  inefficiency  from 
otherwise  unnecessary  multiplication  of  lec- 
ture sections,  by  establishing  the  principle 
that  the  colleges  should  seek  to  cross-ap- 
point (and  the  departments  to  make  cross- 
appointees  available)  in  those  first  year  sub- 
jects in  which  the  lecture  classes  are  now 
or  might  in  future  be,  sufficiently  sectioned 
that  the  placing  of  sections  in  all  or  most 
of  the  six  St-  George  Campus  colleges  would 
not  require  any  further  sub-division.  The 
number  of  subjects  in  which  the  placing  of 
first  year  lecturing  in  the  colleges  would  not 
require  any  further  sub-division  is  already 
substantial.  The  most  recent  publisehd  fi- 
gures (President's  Report  for  1965-66,  vol. 
II)  show  that  there  were  already  then  se- 
ven or  more  first  year  lecture  stctions  (tak- 
ing all  the  first  year  courses,  Honour  and 
General,  together)  in  nine  of  the  present 
university  subjects,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  present  college  subjects. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  each  col- 
lege should  attempt  to  provide  most  of  the 
first  year  tutorials  in  most  subject,  and 
first  year  lectures  in  most  of  those  subjects 
which  are  so  populous  that  they  have  to  be 
sectioned  in  any  case. 

We  think  it  desirable  also  that  some  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  year  courses  should 
be  offered  in  whatever  college(s)  the  ex- 
perts) may  belong  to,  and  that  these  cour- 
ses should  be  open  to  students  from  any 
college;  this  arrangement  would  have  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  particular  colleges 
to  build  strength  in  particular  areas. 

Since  the  teaching  in  the  colleges  of  even 
much  of  the  first  year  work  of  all  of  their 
students  would  require  that  each  college 
have  some  staff  in  most  of  the  most  popu- 
lous subjects  that  are  now  taught  only  by 
the  university,  and  since  there  would  be  no 
room  in  the  old  colleges  for  such  staff  if 
those  colleges  retained  the  full  complement 
of  their  teaching  departments  in  the  pre- 
sent college  subjects,  it  fellows  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  present  staffs  would 
have  to  leave  the  colleges  and  become  mem- 


bers of  university  departments  only  We 
think  it  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  clear 
heretofore  that  such  a  major  physical  relo- 
cation of  a  large  part  of  the  present  college 
staffs  is  necessarily  involved  in  any  effec- 
tive reform  of  the  present  structure.  This 
is  one  of  the  real  psychic  costs  of  anv  fun- 
damental reform.  We  do  not  wish  to  under- 
estimate it  or  to  conceal  it. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
college  subjects— English  and  French— en- 
rolment in  which  is  so  large  that  they  are 
still  viable  departments  in  each  of  the  four 
old  colleges,  and  the  other  college  depart- 
ments, in  which  the  enrolment  is  often  so 
small  relative  to  the  college  staffs  that  their 
continuance  as  separate  college  depart- 
ments on  the  present  scale  is  scarcely  justi- 
fiable. If  the  only  problem  were  the  dupli- 
cation and  inefficient  allocation  of  teach- 
ing within  the  present  college  departments 
less  reform  would  be  needed  in  the  two 
departments  fith  large  enrolments  than  in 
the  others,  though  even  if  that  were  the 
only  problem  it  would  be  both  improper 
and  impractical  to  propose  a  wholly  diffe- 
rent arrangement  for  these  two  different 
sorts  of  college  departments-  But  in  our 
view,  that  is  not  the  only  problem.  When 
the  other  problem— that  of  enabling  the  col- 
leges to  do  some  of  the  teaching  of  all,  or 
almost  all,  of  their  students— is  brought  into 
consideration,  it  is  apparent  that  the  physi- 
cal relocation  of  some  members  of  the  lar- 
ger as  well  as  of  the  smaller  college  depart- 
ments would  be  required  to  make  room  for 
new  appointments  in  other  subjects. 

We  see  no  other  way  of  meeting  what  we 
regard  as  the  major  problem  than  by  con- 
verting all  the  college  departments  except 
possibly  religion,  into  fully  university  de- 
partments in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  (except  that  Ethics  should  become 
part  of  the  university  department  of  Philo- 
sophy), and  encouraging  the  colleges  to  re- 
acquire a  teaching  staff  by  cross-appointing 
some  but  not  all  of  their  previous  mem- 
bers m  what  had  been  the  college  subjects, 
and  many  new  members  in  other  subjects.' 

What  proportions  of  their  previous  mem- 
bers they  could  properly  cross-appoint  in 
what  had  been  the  college  subjects  would 
depend  on  two  factors.  The  first  would  be 
how  many  places  were  needed  for  appoint- 
ments in  other  subjects  in  order  to  enable 
the  college  to  do  some  of  the  teaching  of 
all  or  almost  all  of  its  students.  This  num- 
ber would  vary  with  differences  in  student 
enrolment  in  different  subjects.  But  we  sup- 
pose that  a  majority  of  the  college  places 
might  on  the  average  be  needed  for  cross- 
appointments  in  the  new  subjects,  if  the 
colleges  were  to  contain  an  appropriate  ba- 
lance of  subjects.  The  second  factor  that 
would  affect  the  proportion  of  its  previous 
members  a  college  could  advantageously 
cross-appoint  in  each  of  its  previous  sub- 
jects would  be  the  relative  size  of  the  stu- 
dent enrolment  in  those  subjects.  In  sub- 
jects in  which  the  enrolment  was  relatively 
large,  more  cross-appointments  would  ob- 
viously be  needed  than  in  the  others. 

The  university  departments  created  by 
the  conversion  of  college  departments  would 
initially  consist  of  all  members  of  the  pre- 
vious college  departments.  Subsequent  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  would  be  made 
as  now  in  university  departments,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  appropriate  depart- 
mental and  Faculty  committees,  the  depart- 
mental chairman,  and  the  dean-  But  it 


would  be  expected  that  colleges  would  so- 
metimes take  initiatives  in  proposing  uni- 
versity appointments  of  persons  they  want-i 
ed  to  be  able  to  cross-appoint.  In  addition  ' 
of  course,  the  colleges  might  on  their  own 
initiative  request  cross-appointments  of  in- 
dividuals already  holding  university  appoint- 
ments. It  is  clearly  essential,  if  the  colleges 
are  to  be  communities  of  scholars,  that 
those  who  are  to  be  their  members  shall  be 
acceptable  to  them.  But  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial, if  the  main  objective  of  having  the 
colleges  do  some  of  the  teaching  of  all  or 
almost  all  of  their  students  is  to  be  reach- 
ed, that  the  colleges  should  not  at  the  be- 
ginning simply  cross-appoint  back  to  them- 
selves all  their  old  members,  and  should  not 
continue  to  staff  themselves  bp  cross-ap- 
pointments only  in  those  subjects. 

4.  Financial  incentives  to  more  appropriate 
college  teaching 

If  the  principle  that  every  college  should 
offer  some  significant  amount  of  teach- 
ing to  all  or  almost  all  of  its  students  is 
accepted,  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
as  a  whole,  each  college  will  have  a  natural 
incentive  to  make  the  best,  and  best-deploy- 
ed, cross-appointments  it  can. 

However,  it  seems  desirable  to  provide 
also  positive  financial  inducements  for  each 
college  to  do  so.  These  cannot  be  provided 
if  the  colleges  remain  as  now  assured  of 
their  revenues  no  matter  how  few  of  their 
enrolled  students  they  teach  or  how  little 
they  teach  them. 

At  present,  each  of  the  constituent  col- 
leges (i.e.  University,  New,  and  Innis  Col- 
leges) gets  no  revenue  from  student  fees: 
their  budgets  are  provided  entirely  by  the 
university,  the  amount  being  presumably 
determined  by  the  cost  of  providing  such 
teaching  as  they  are  required  or  allowed 
by  university  policy  to  do. 

Each  of  the  federated  colleges,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  revenue  it  may  have  from 
its  parent  body  or  from  endowments,  gets 
the  whole  of  the  tuition  fee  ($417.00)  of 
each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  the  college 
(except  undergraduates  in  Commerce  and 
Finance,  of  whose  tuition  fees  the  college 
gets  approximately  40  per  cent)  no  matter 
whether  or  how  much  it  teaches  him,  plus 
a  payment  from  the  university  in  respect 
of  teaching  done  in  the  Graduate  School  by 
members  of  college  faculties  (amounting 
to  about  1/3  of  the  salary  of  each  member 
who  gives  a  graduate  course),  plus  (down 
to  1966-67,  after  which  it  ceases)  40  per 
cent  of  the  annual  federal  government  grant 
which  has  been  paid  directly  to  the  colleges 
(the  other  60  per  cent  they  have  paid  over 
to  the  university  in  token  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  university  provides  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  of  the  teaching  of  the 
whole  number  of  undergraduates  enrolled 
in  the  federated  colleges). 

Thus  the  federated  colleges'  operating  re- 
venues are  related  partly  to  the  number  of 
undergraduates  enrolled  in  them  regard- 
less of  how  much  they  teach  them,  and  part- 
ly to  the  amount  of  graduate  teaching  their 
faculty  members  do  each  year.  The  fact  that 
each  federated  college  gets  the  whole  of  the 
tuition  fees  of  all  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  it  (except  those  in  Com- 
merce and  Finance),  while  providing  only 
a  part  (originally  estimated  at  40  per  cent), 
of  their  tuition,  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been,  by  a  longstanding  provin- 


The  Victoria  College  library  (left)  and  a  model  of  New  College  (right).  New's 
second  wing,  including  a  women's  residence,  is  now  under  construction. 
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cial  government  policy,  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  provincial  grant. 

Whatever  mav  have  been  the  original  ra 
tioiiale  of  the  present  division  of  revenues 
froin  all  sources  between  the  university  and 
the  federated  colleges,  two  facts  about  that 
division  are  important  in  relation  to  our 
inqiiiry. 

One  is  that  the  arrangement  that  has  pre- 
vailed up  to  1966-67  provides  no  incentive  to 
the  colleges  to  teach  most  of  their  students, 
since  the  amount  they  get  from  fees  does 
not  depend  at  all  on  how  many  of  their 
students  they  teach  or  how  much  they 
teach  them,  and  since  the  amount  they 
have  up  till  now  retained  of  the  federal 
grant,  while  presumably  set  originally  to 
approximate  the  proportion  they  were 
thought  to  do  of  the  whole  teaching  of 
their  undergraduate  body,  is  not  related  to 
how  many  of  their  students  they  teach  any- 
thing at  all. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  federal  grants 
have  been  discontinued,  and  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  provincial  grants  on  a  different 
basis.  The  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
announced  on  June  5,  1967,  that  the  Pro- 
vince would,  beginning  with  the  academic 
year  1967-68,  replace  the  federal  grants  to 
church-related  colleges  by  making  in  res- 
pect of  each  of  them  an  annual  operating 
grant  equal  to  half  of  what  it  would  get  by 
th  provincial  formula*  if  it  were  not 
church-related,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
1967-68  provincial  grant  would  in  no  case 
be  less  than  the  1966-67  federal  grant. 

The  provincial  grants  in  respect  of 
church-related  colleges  which  are  federat- 
ed or  affiliated  with  provincially  assisted 
universities  are  to  be  paid  to  the  universi- 
ties for  distribution  to  the  colleges.  The 
Minister's  announcement  further  stated: 

In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  mo- 
neys derived  from  the  formmulo  applicotion  will 
be  paid  to  the  university  but  an  adjustment  will  be 
made  before  grants  ore  channelled  to  the  church- 
related  collleges  to  allow  for  the  present  arrange- 
ments which  prevail  at  that  institution  in  regard  to 
the  retention  of  tuition  fees.  (Legislature  of  Ontario, 
Debates,  June  5,  1967,  p.  4315). 

The  precise  nature  of  this  adjustment  has 
not  been  announced  at  the  time  of  writing 
(June  30,  1967),  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  will  give  the  federated  colleges  an 
amount  similar  to  the  amount  of  the  40 
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St.  Michaels  College's  new  student  centre 
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For  the  purpose  of  implementing  our  re- 
commendation that  the  federated  colleges 
be  given  financial  incentives  to  provide 
some  teaching  to  all  or  almost  all  of  their 
students,  some  change  should  be  made  in 
this  allocation  of  student  fees  and  govern- 
ment grants.  If  the  present  arrangement 
were  continued  the  colleges  would  have  no 
financial  incentive  to  redistribute  their 
teaching.  Considering  that  there  may  well 
be  strong  pressures  within  the  colleges  for 
them  to  cross-appoint  too  high  a  propor- 
tion of  staff  in  their  old  subjects,  and  thus 
to  continue  substantially  their  present  dis- 
tribution of  teaching,  some  financial  incen- 
tive to  a  redistribution  of  teaching  seems 
to  be  required. 

The  provincial  grants  to  the  university 
in  respect  of  the  federated  colleges  will  be 
related  to  the  proportion  which  the  col- 
leges do  of  the  total  teaching  of  their  un- 
dergraduate members,  but  unless  some 
further  Internal  change  is  made  as  a  matter 
of  university  policy  the  provincial  grant 
arrangement  will  have  no  effect  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  subjects  taught  by  the  colleges, 
nor,  therefore,  on  how  many  of  their  stu- 
dents the  colleges  teach  anything  at  all. 

Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  work  out  an  adjust- 
ment which  would  penalize  neither  the  col- 
leges nor  the  university,  as  long  as  the  col- 
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In  this  section  Macpherson  recommends 
For  comparison's  sake,  this  chart  shows  tl 

per  cent  of  the  federal  grant  which  they 
had  retained  in  the  previous  year. 

Thus  for  1967-68,  the  federated  colleges 
will  still  receive  the  whole  of  the  tuition 
fees,  plus  a  revenue  from  provincial  grants 
similar  to  their  previous  federal  grant  re- 
venue. 


*  The  provincial  grants  to  provincially  assisted  uni- 
versities are,  beginning  wim  the  academic  year  1967- 
68,  based  on  a  formula  which  for  1967-68  provides 
$1,320.00  for  every  first  year  students  in  Arts  and 
Science;  the  same  for  every  second  and  third  year 
General  Arts  and  Science  student;  $1,980.00  for  eve- 
ry second,  third  and  fourth  year  student  in  Honour 
Arts  and  for  every  student  in  Commerce;  and 
$2,640.00  for  every  second,  third  and  fourth  year 
Honour  Science  student  (and  similar  or  lorger 
amounts  for  those  in  other  faculties);  in  every  cose, 
less  a  "standard"  student  fee  (which  is  virtually  tne 
same  as  the  present  "academic"  fee  paid  by  stu- 
dents in  the  Foculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at  Toronto). 


changes  in  provincial  grants  formula, 
i  university's  budget  three  years  ago. 

leges  continue  to  receive  the  tuition  fees. 
For  the  fees  paid  by  students  in  the  federat- 
ed colleges,  to  the  colleges,  are  automati- 
cally deducted  from  the  provincial  grant 
paid  to  the  university  for  university  as  well 
as  college  purposes. 

It  appears  to  us  therefore  that  the  sim- 
plest and  most  equitable  solution  would  be 
that  (a)  the  university  should  receive  all  the 
tuition  fees,  as  well  as  the  provincial  grant, 
in  respect  of  all  students  in  the  Faculty, 
whether  enrolled  in  federated  or  in  consti- 
tuent colleges;  and  (b)  the  university  should 
then  make  over  to  the  federated  colleges  the 
amount  to  which  their  proportion  of  the 
teaching  of  their  students  entitles  them  un- 
der the  formula,  but  should  do  so  on  con- 
dition that  the  colleges  redistribute  their 
teaching  so  as  to  do  some  of  the  teaching 


of  all  or  almost  all  of  their  students. 

This  solution  might  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  inequitabl  eto  the  college.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  reason  the  colleges 
are  getting  their  grant  and  fee  revenue  is 
that  the  university  requires  all  full-time  un- 
dergraduates in  the  Faculty  to  enrol  in  a 
college.  If  this  requirement  were  not  in 
force,  the  colleges,  with  the  present  pattern 
of  teaching,  would  lose  most  of  their  stu- 
dents and,  therefore,  most  of  their  fee  and 
grant  revenue.  And,  while  the  requirement 
is  in  force,  almost  all  the  students  in  the 
colleges  must  have  access  to  university 
teaching. 

Given  these  facts,  it  appears  that  the  uni- 
versity is  in  a  position  to  re-negotiate  its 
financial  arrangements  with  the  federated 
colleges,  and  that  it  should  seek  such  ar- 
rangements as  would  make  the  colleges' 
main  revenues  conditional  on  their  doing 
some  of  the  teaching  of  all  or  almost  all  of 
their  students. 

5.  Recommendations  regarding  College 
teaching 

We  recommend,  therefore,  as  the  mini- 
mum changes  required  to  ensure  that  all 
the  old  colleges  do  some  of  the  teaching 
of  all  or  almost  all  of  their  students: 

(1)  that  the  college  departments,  except 
possibly  religion,  be  converted  to  univer- 
sity departments; 

(2)  that  initially  all  the  full-time  mem- 
bers of  the  college  departments  be  appoint- 
ed to  university  departents; 

(3)  that  subsequent  appointment  and 
promotions  and  granting  of  university  te- 
nure be  made  by  the  usual  method  of  uni- 
versity departments,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  colleges  would  sometimes  take 
initiatives  in  proposing  new  appointments 
to  the  university  dpartments; 

(4)  that  upon  the  conversion  of  college 
departments  to  university  departments  the 
colleges  restaff  themselves  by  making 
cross-appointments  from  the  membership 
of  the  university  departments,  each  such 
cross-appointment  to  be  a  person  accep- 
table to  the  college; 

(5)  that  a  financial  incentive  be  given 
the  colleges  to  spread  their  cross-appoint- 
ments over  enough  subjects  to  enable  them 
to  do  a  substantial  part  of  the  teaching  of 
all  or  almost  all  of  their  students,  at  some 
time  in  each  student's  undergraduate 
career; 

(6)  that  this  incentive  be  provided  by  the 
university  receiving  all  the  tuition  fees  of 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
as  well  as  the  provincial  grants  in  respect 
of  all  those  students,  and  in  turn  making 
to  each  federated  college  two  kinds  of 
grants: 

(a)  a  conditional  grant  equal  to  the  whole 
formula  cost  of  the  undergraduate 
tuition  actually  given  by  the  college,  the 
university  grant  to  be  conditional  on  the 
college  making  cross-appointments  in 
such  a  wide  range  of  subject  that  it  can 
do  a  substantial  part  of  the  teaching  of 
all  or  almost  all  of  its  students,  at  some 
time  in  each  student's  undergraduate 
career. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
gram directors  to  advise  the  dean  as  to 
how  many  cross-appointments  were 
needed  or  justified  from  time  to  time 
in  various  subjects,  and  to  assist  the 
dean,  no  doubt  in  consultation  with  the 
college  authorities,  in  recommending 
to  the  university  the  colleges'  eligibility 
for  the  conditional  grant. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  conditional  grant,  un 
unconditional  grant  equal  to  say  5  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  conditional 
grant.  Such  a  grant  is  recommended  in 
order  to  give  the  colleges  a  margin  for 
experimental  cross-appointments  inde- 
pendent of  precedent  or  staff-student 
ratios  in  subjects.  It  would  enable  the 
colleges  to  build  strength  in  subjects 
they  wanted  to  develop,  while  main- 
taining their  incentive  to  offer  enough 
teaching  in  enough  subjects  to  earn 
their  maximum  conditional  (and  un- 
conditional) grant. 

6.  Application  of  these  proposals  to  the 
constituent  colleges 

These  recommendations  have  been  fram- 
ed primarily  with  reference  to  the  old  col- 
leges, in  accordance  with  our  belief  that 
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the  most  important  problem  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  reality  of  those  colleges  as  aca- 
demic communities  for  all  their  members, 
and  particularly  their  undergraduate  mem- 
bers. The  same  main  principle,  of  each  col- 
lege providing  cross-appointments  for  some 
of  the  teaching  of  all  or  almost  all  of  its 
students,  can  be  applied  to  the  new  col- 
leges on  the  St.  George  Campus  with  much 
less  difficulty.  Since  their  budgets  and  staf- 
fing are  entirely  matters  of  university  po- 
licy, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  step  up 
the  same  system  of  incentives  for  them. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  one  old  College 
(University  College)  which  is  a  constituent 
part  of  the  university  and  whose  revenues 
and  budget  are  entirely  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  university.  In  the  case  of 
all  the  constituent  colleges  (New,  Innis,  and 
U.C.),  the  university  already  receives  all  the 
student  fees  and  all  of  the  per-student  pro- 
vincial grant. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  constituent  college  are 
to  have  some  reality  as  college  communities, 
they  should  have  the  same  freedom  to  make 
their  own  cross-appointments  as  the  federat- 
ed colleges.  To  do  so,  they  should  have  their 
own  revenues.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  constituent  colleges  should  each  be 
treated  by  the  university  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  recommended  in  res- 
pect of  the  federated  colleges.  That  is,  the 
university  should,  having  received  the  whole 
of  the  student  fees  and  the  provincial  grant 
in  respect  of  the  constituent  colleges'  stu- 
dents, assign  to  each  of  the  constituent  col- 
leges a  revenue  similarly  dependent  on  what 
and  how  much  they  teach,  thus  leaving  the 
constituent  colleges  as  free  as  the  federated 
colleges  to  bid  for  cross-appointees  in  va- 
rious subjects.  The  constituent  colleges 
should  be  equally  free  to  choose  their  men 
and,  within  the  limits  set  by  the  general 
principle  of  spreading  their  appointments 
sufficiently  among  subjects,  to  choose  what 
subjects  they  would  like  particularly  to  de- 
velop. With  any  less  freedom  than  this  their 
Council  would  have  little  function,  and  they 
would  have  an  insufficient  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

7.  Further  recommendations  regarding 
cross-appointments 

We  have  already  recommended  that  each 
college  should  seek  to  make  cross-appoint- 
ments in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  most 
populous  subjects,  so  that  it  can  offer  at 
least  first  year  instruction  to  all  or  most  of 
its  students. 

This  arrangement  will  of  course  require 
that  the  university  departments,  both  in  the 
former  college  subjects  and  in  the  continu- 
ing university  subjects,  make  available  for 
cross-appointment  a  sufficient  number  of 
their  members  to  meet  the  teaching  needs 
of  the  colleges.  Although  this  might  pre- 
sent some  difficulties  initially  in  the  case 
of  the  departments  in  continuing  univer- 
sity subjects,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
these  needs  could  be  met  in  the  natural 
coarse  of  recruitment.  The  experience  of 
departments  who  have  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide staff  to  be  cross-  appointed  to  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale  Colleges  indicates 
that  there  is  no  serious  problem  in  this 
respect. 

And,  as  with  the  cross-appointments  to 
Scarborough  and  Erindale,  it  is  understood 
that  the  individual  member  is  not  to  be 
assigned  by  the  department  to  such  a  cross- 
appointment  but  is  to  be  free  to  accept  or 
decline  an  offer  by  a  college.  Similarly, 
when  a  department  is  recruiting  a  new 
member  with  a  view  to  his  cross-appoint- 
ment by  a  college,  the  person  being  offer- 
ed an  appointment  by  the  university  must 
clearly  understand  the  intention  and  be 
free  to  accept  or  decline  the  university  ap- 
pointment on  that  understanding.  Here 
also  experience  already  in  relation  to  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  difficulty. 

We  recommend  therefore  that  each  uni- 
versity department  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  should  as  a  matter  of  Faculty 
policy  attempt  to  provide,  either  by  re- 
cruitment or  from  its  existing  membership, 
such  number  of  persons  as  is  required  to 
meet  the  teaching  needs  of  the  colleges. 

We  hope  that  the  objective  of  these  pro- 
posals can  be  rapidly  achieved.  We  recog- 
nize however  that  there  may  be,  at  least 
initially,  a  problem  of  finding  suitable  per- 


sons Jri  sufficient  numner  for  implement- 
ing this  cross-appointment  policy.  We 
further  recognize  that  the  whole  proposal 
would  be  seriously  damaging  both  to  the 
departments  and  to  the  colleges,  and  there- 
fore to  the  students,  if  there  were,  or 
were  thought  to  be,  any  element  of  coer- 
cion in  the  departments'  making  cross- 
appointees  available.  We  do  not  know 
whether  at  the  outset  there  will  be  enough 
individual  members  of  the  present  univer- 
sity departments  willing  or  anxious  to  take 
cross-appointments.  If  at  first  there  are  not, 
and  until  such  times  as  there  are,  we  pre- 
sume that  arrangements  short  of  the  full 
cross-appointment  scheme  could  be  devis- 
ed. We  hope  that  such  arrangements  might 
lead  gradually  to  a  full  implementation  of 
the  scheme. 

We  recommended  further  that  as  a  ge- 
neral principle  the  departments  should 
make  available  some  of  their  senior  as  well 
as  junior  members.  This  seems  both  ap- 
propriate and  natural,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
already  a  fairly  general  practice  for  depart- 
ments to  have  some  of  their  first  year 
teaching  done  by  some  of  their  most  ex- 
perienced professors,  so  that  the  under- 
graduate's first  experience  of  the  univer- 
sity should  bring  him  into  touch  with  ma- 
ture and  outstanding  academic  minds. 
Such  a  policy  would  also  clearly  strengthen 
the  colleges  as  academic  communities. 

We  recommend  also  that  as  a  general 
principle  the  person  cross-appointed  to  a 
college  should,  if  be  wishes,  also  do  some 
teaching  in  the  university  department,  such 
as,  a  senior  undergraduate  or  a  graduate 
course.  Here  again  the  experience  of  de- 
partments in  providing  staff  for  Scarbo- 
rough and  Erindale  Colleges  suggests  that 
the  opportunity  of  doing  some  teaching  in 
the  department  is  often  highly  valued  by 
the  college  cross-appointees. 

8.  The  size  of  Colleges 

If  the  colleges  are  to  become  more  effec- 
tive academic  communties  for  their  under- 
graduate members  there  must  be  some  li- 
mit to  their  size.  This  principle  was  reco- 
gnized in  the  decision  to  create.  New  and 
Innis  Colleges  rather  than  allow  or  require 
University  College  to  expand  far  enough 
to  take  in  all  the  increased  number  of  un- 
dergraduates for  whom  it  was  known  that 
provision  would  have  to  be  made.  It  was 
recognized  also  in  Trinity  College's  decision 
to  hold  its  undergraduate  membership  to 
approximately  720,  And  it  was  implicit  in 
the  desire  of  Victoria  a  few  years  ago  to 
create  a  second  federated  college  under  its 
own  auspices  rather  than  go  on  increasing 
its  own  size  (to  which  desire  the  university 
did  not  accede). 

But  in  spite  of  a  general  desire  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  colleges,  we  now  have  Uni- 
versity College  with  just  over  2,000  under- 
graduates, Victoria  College  with  nearly 
2,400,  and  St.  Michael's  with  about  1,600.  It 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  try  to  establish 
an  ideal  size,  but  we  think  it  will  be  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  college  of  2,000  under- 
graduates is  larger  than  can  be  expected  to 
be  a  fully  effective  academic  community 
for  its  undergraduate  members. 

With  the  new  teaching  role  we  have  rec- 
ommended for  the  colleges  it  seems  to  us 
both  desirable  and  feasible  to  work  towards 
an  upper  limite  of  1,500  undergraduates. 
This  would  probably  involve  at  some  point 
the  creation  of  one  or  possibly  two  more 
colleges.  That  step  would  present  fewer  dif- 
ficulties under  the  proposed  new  scheme  of 
college  teaching  than  it  did  under  the  old. 
The  creation  of  another  federated  college  at 
any  time  up  until  now  would  have  meant 
establishing  yet  another  set  of  college  de- 
partments in  the  college  subjects,  thus  in- 
creasing the  already  extravagant  sub-divi- 
sion and  misallocation  of  intellectual  re- 
sources. Under  the  proposed  new  system 
of  college  teaching  this  would  no  longer  be 
the  case. 

9.  Difficulties  of  implementation 

Before  trying  to  assess  the  intellectual  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  the  reform  we  have  pro- 
posed it  will  be  well  to  look  at  some  of  the 
foreseeable  difficulties  of  operating  the  pro- 
posed scheme. 

(a)  The  possible  difficulty  of  the  colleges 


being  unable  to  obtain  from  the  university 
departments  the  staff  they  need,  is  we  hope 
sufficiently  taken  care  of  by  what  we  have 
said  in  section  7  of  this  chapter.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  college  will  be 
able  to  provide  all  the  teaching  even  in  all 
the  first  year  offerings  of  the  Faculty.  But, 
on  the  still  rather  limited  experience  of 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  every  college 
on  the  St.  George  Campus  could  obtain  the 
staff  it  needed  to  provide  at  least  the  first 
year  teaching  in  the  more  populous  sub- 
jects. 

(6)  There  is  however  a  complication  to 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  colleges 
will  always  need  to  have  on  their  staffs, 
primarily,  professors  and  lecturers  who  are 
particularly  competent  to  teach,  and  inter- 
ested in  teaching,  the  first  year  courses. 
Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  com- 
plete permanency  in  cross-appointmentts. 
For  we  find  that  in  many  departments, 
sometimes  for  different  (even  opposite) 
reasons,  it  is  unusual  to  have  the  first  year 
courses  given  for  an  indefinite  time  by  the 
same  professors.  In  some  departments  first 
year  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  especially 
demanding  kind  of  work  which  no  one 
should  be  asked  to  do  for  many  years  in  a 
row.  In  other  departments  first  year  teach- 
ing is  held  to  be  a  special  privilege  which 
no  one  is  entitled  to  claim  indefinitely. 
Wherever  either  of  these  reasons  operates, 
it  is  likely  either  that  a  department  will  be 
unwilling  to  see  its  first  year  courses  being 
given  permanently  by  the  same  professor, 
or  that  a  professor  will  be  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept a  cross-appointment  which  seems  to 
entail  permanent  first  year  teaching.  In 
view  of  these  problems,  it  may  be  that  col- 
leges would  in  some  cases  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  (and  indeed  they  might  prefer) 
something  less  than  permanent  cross-ap- 
pointments. However,  since  our  proposal 
does  not  confine  college  teaching  to  first 
year,  the  permanency  of  cross-appointments 
is  not  precluded  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  first  year  teaching  changes  hands. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  there 
may  be  a  serious  problem  here.  A  college 
can  scarcely  be  an  intellectual  community 
unless  it  has  a  core  of  fairly  permanent 
faculty  members.  To  seek  to  recreate  the 
old  colleges  as  effective  academic  commu- 
nities for  their  undergraduate  members  by 
means  which  would  render  impossible  a 
core  of  fairly  permanent  faculty  members, 
would  be  self-defeating.  But  we  think  it 
may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  an  adequate 
core  could  be  maintained.  We  draw  atten- 
tion to  our  proposal  of  a  5  per  cent  uncon- 
ditional grant  which  would  enable  colleges 
to  cross-appoint,  fairly  permanently,  some 
professors  not  solely  or  mainly  concerned 
with  first  or  second  year  teaching.  Beyond 
this,  the  professors  who  are  cross-appointed 
primarily  to  teach  first  year  courses  could 
be  expected  to  keep  them  up  for  five  or  ten 
years  and/or  to  move  into  second  year 
courses.  Even  if  most  of  them  did  not  stay 
more  than  ten  years  in  a  college  —  which 
is  by  no  means  certain,  since  many  would 
presumably  form  a  stronger  attachment 
than  that  —  we  think  that  this  would  give 
a  sufficiently  permanent  core  of  college  fa- 
culty. 

(c)  Another  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  is 
that  the  classes  in  a  given  subject  in  the 
different  colleges  might  be  of  such  uneven 
size  as  to  seem  inequitable,  and  might  in 
some  cases  be  so  small  as  to  be  wasteful  of 
total  faculty  resources.  It  may  be  feared, 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  should  be  creating, 
in  what  are  now  university  subjects,  the 
same  wasteful  allocation  of  faculty  as  we 
are  seeking  to  remedy  by  our  proposal  to 
merge  the  present  college  departments  in 
what  are  now  college  subjects.  Such  alle- 
gations are  already  made  about  the  size  of 
classes  resulting  from  the  very  limited  prac- 
tice of  cross-appointed  teaching  in  the  col- 
leges now. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  there 
was  any  possibility  of  such  inefficient  allo- 
cation of  academic  resources,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  only  moderately  populous 
subjects.  We  point  out,  however,  that  in  all 
subjects  in  first  year,  what  are  now  sepa- 
rate classes  of  Honour  and  General  students 
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are  to  be  merged.  The  result  in  many  cases 
will  be  that  the  size  of  the  first  year  class 
in  the  Faculty  as  a  whole  will  be  doubled. 
This  would  necessitate  some  division  of  the 
first  year  lecture  class  in  any  case  (even 
when  it  is  not  already  divided),  and  a  divi- 
sion by  colleges  is  therefore  much  less  like- 
ly to  result  in  wasteful  allocation  of  teach- 
ing resources.  There  should  not  be  any 
great  problem  about  the  first  year  Basic 
courses;  and  provided  that  they  were  given 
in  the  colleges,  the  Additional  courses  could 
be  given  in  the  university  departments. 

(d)  A  further  possible  difficulty  is  that 
of  providing  the  required  kind  and  amount 
of  teaching  space  in  the  colleges.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  classroom  space  in 
colleges  which  would  be  released  by  the  re- 
moval (to  university  buildings)  of  the 
clafses  in  some  of  the  higher  years  of  the 
present  college  subjects  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient in  amount  or  size  to  take  care  of  the 
classes  in  the  newly  introduced  subjects. 
There  will  be  transitional  difficulties  here. 
But  since  it  is  already  known  that  more 
space  will  have  to  be  built  for  both  Arts 
and  Science  departments,  sufficient  for- 
ward planning  should  make  it  possible  to 
have  some  of  this  built  in  the  colleges  rath- 
er than  in  university  departmental  build- 
ings. 

(e)  The  transference  to  the  colleges  of 
any  substantial  part  of  even  the  first  year 
teaching  in  the  natural  sciences  may  be 
thought  to  present  special  difficulties. 
There  need  be  no  special  problem  about 
transferring  first  year  lectures  to  the  col- 
leges; and  while  it  would  clearly  be  imprac- 
tical to  duplicate  in  the  colleges  the  present 
laboratory  space  in  the  university  buildings, 
this  would  not  be  necessary  provided  the 
professor  and  the  lectures  were  in  the  col- 
lege. The  problem  is  rather  that  the  profes- 
sor in  the  natural  sciences  generally  finds 
it  essential  to  have  his  office  immediately 
adjacent  to  his  lab,  and  wants  to  spend 
most  of  his  time,  apart  from  actual  lectur- 
ing, in  his  lab  or  his  office.  This  means  that 
he  cannot  physically  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  college  community  as  can  his  colleague 
in  the  social  sciences  or  humanities,  whose 
office  and  personal  library  can  as  well  be 
in  a  college  as  in  a  university  building. 

So,  for  most  of  the  natural  scientists, 
membership  in  a  college  could  not  be  quite 
as  significant  as  for  those  in  other  discip- 
lines. Cross-appointment  to  a  college  might 
mean  no  more  than  walking  over  to  the  col- 
lege once  or  twice  a  week  to  give  a  lecture, 
and  this  would  not  do  much  to  identify 
him  with  the  college  or  to  make  the  science 
students  in  the  college  feel  that  they  were 
getting  their  teaching  from  the  college.  The 
situation  would  be  somewhat  better  if  the 
professor  had,  in  addition  to  his  lectures 
in  the  college,  one  or  two  undergraduate 
consultation  or  tutorial  hours  there.  But 
even  so  he  would  not  be  as  clearly  and  fully 
a  member  of  the  college  as  those  in  other 
disciplines. 

We  see  no  way  around  this  difficulty.  In 
view  of  the  difficulty,  we  debated  whether 
to  recommend  an  effort  to  establish,  in  the 
course  of  development  of  some  further  col- 
leges on  the  St.  George  Campus,  one  or  two 
primraily  natural  science  colleges.  We  do 
not  so  recommend,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  a  practical  economic  one:  assuming, 
as  we  do,  that  the  university  will  keep  to 
its  decision  to  hold  full-time  undergraduate 
enrolment  on  the  St.  George  Campus  to  its 
present  figure  of  approximately  8,300,  and 
considering  that  there  is  already  sufficient 
lab  space  in  most  of  the  sciences  to  accom- 
modate the  science  students  of  this  total, 
it  would  be  wasteful  to  build  additional  lab 
space  in  science  colleges.  The  second,  and 
more  fundamental,  reason  is  our  reluctance 
to  forego  even  the  imperfect  mixing  of  the 
two  cultures  that  seems  possible  by  having 
some  of  the  natural  scientists  in  each  of  the 
colleges. 

10.  Intellectual  benefits  and  costs 

We  may  now  try  to  make  some  reckoning 
of  the  balance  of  the  intellectual  benefits 
and  costs  that  our  proposals  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  with  them. 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  are  essentially 
those  set  out  in  the  Woodside  Memoran- 
dum. They  need  not  be  repeated  at  length 
here,  but  may  be  summarily  stated.  The 
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colleges  would  once  again  be  meaningful 
academic  communities  for  all  their  under- 
graduate members;  the  misallocation  of  in- 
tellectual resources  inherent  in  the  present 
division  of  college  and  university  subjects 
would  be  ended;  and  the  college  faculties 
would  be  broader  communities  of  scholars. 

Against  these  benefits  must  be  set  some 
costs. 

The  most  obvious  one  has  already  been 
mentioned:  the  psychic  cost  of  the  disloca- 
tion of  part  of  the  present  college  faculties. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  this  dislocation  would 
be  painful,  at  least  in  anticipation,  to  many 
present  members  of  college  departments. 
But  we  think  they  will  acknowledge,  as 
scholars  and  teachers,  that  the  issue  should 
be  decided  on  grounds  of  scholarship  and 
effective  teaching,  and  we  are  confident 
that  if  it  is  decided  on  those  grounds  it  will 
be  decided  in  the  sense  of  our  proposals. 

A  second  cost  is  the  "risk"  that  was  cited 
by  the  Harris  Committee:  the  risk  that  the 
transfer  to  the  colleges  of  any  significant 
amount  of  the  teaching  now  done  by  uni- 
tary university  departments  would  weaken 
the  teaching  effectiveness  of  the  depart- 
ments. We  acknowledge  that  there  is  such 
a  risk.  But  we  do  not  think  it  as  great  as 
did  the  Harris  Committee. 

On  a  static  analylsis  it  seems  evident  that 
any  move  to  make  the  colleges  into  broadb- 
and more  effective  communities  of  teaching 
and  learning  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
already  existing  communities  of  teaching 
and  learning  which  are  the  university  de- 
partments and  their  Honour  Course  stu- 
dentts.  But  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
increase  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
departments,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the 
reckoning  is  rather  different. 

We  are  aware  of  the  valuable  sense  of 
community  that  exists  in  the  departments. 
We  believe  that  we  do  not  undervalue  the 
esprit  de  corps  that  has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  education  of  the  undergraduates 
in  the  several  Honour  Courses,  closely  at- 
tached as  they  are  to  particular  teaching 
departments.  Nor  do  we  consider  unimpor- 
tant or  dispensable  the  academic  strength 
that  has  been  imparted  to  the  professors  in 
each  university  subject  by  their  close  or- 
ganization into  unitary  departments. 

It  might  appear  that  a  dangerous  amount, 
both  of  the  student  esprit  de  corps,  and  of 
the  faculty  members'  sense  of  commitment 
to  theid  own  disciplines,  both  of  which  have 
grown  up  by  virtue  of  their  organization  in 
university  departments,  would  be  sacrificed 
by  our  proposal  to  disperse  most  of  the 
first  year  teaching,  and  some  of  the  higher 
years'  teaching,  among  the  colleges.  If  we 
had  believed  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
students,  and  of  the  faculty  members  of 
different  disciplines,  would  be  seriously  en- 
dangered by  our  proposals,  we  should  not 
have  made  them. 

But  we  think  that  the  fears  often  express- 
ed on  this  score  overlook  one  fact  which  is 
not  sufficiently  acknowledged,  namely, 
that  already  the  most  populous  university 
teaching  departments  (e.g.  History,  Philo- 
sophy, Physics,  Political  Economy,  Psychol- 
ogy, Zoology)  are  so  large,  in  their  numbers 
either  of  students  or  of  faculty  or  both, 
that  they  are  no  longer  the  close-knit  or- 
ganisms that  they  were  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
The  large  departments,  with  40  to  80  full- 
time  faculty,  and  1,000  or  more  first  year 
students,  have  already  moved  decisively  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  organic  unity,  either 
of  staff  or  of  students.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  most  populous  of  the  present 
college  departments,  which  are  of  such  a 
size  that  their  faculty  members  can  no 
longer  know  each  other,  and  their  under- 
graduate students  can  no  longer  be  cohesive 
bodies.  Those  who  extol  the  old  exclusive 
departmental  organization  of  faculty  and 
students  (which  we  believe  was  exceedingly 
valuable  in  decades  past),  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  bare  facts  of  the  present  size  of 
some  departments,  and  the  probability  that 
most  departments  will  continue  to  increase 
in  size. 

Because  of  this  change  of  scale,  it  appears 
to  us  that  there  is  no  longer  the  contradic- 
tion that  could  reasonably  have  been  as- 
serted, a  decade  or  more  ago,  between  the 
departmental  unity  ol  both  staff  and  stu- 


dents and  the  extension  of  college  teaching 
in  university  subjects.  Already  the  larger  de- 
partments,  both  in  university  subjects  and 
in  college  subjects,  have  become  so  large 
that  the  faculty  members  cannot  know  each 
other  informally.  And  their  students,  num- 
bered in  the  hundreds  or  thousands,  are 
hard  put  to  develop  any  sense  of  commu- 
nity. Some  dispersion  of  both  faculty  and 
students  among  colleges  would  not  there- 
fore constitute,  either  necessarily  or  prob- 
ably, any  great  diminution  of  the  students' 
or  faculty's  sense  of  commitment  to  the  dis- 
ciplines of  any  particular  field  of  learning. 

However,  even  when  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  extent  to  which  university  de- 
partments have  already  exceeded  or  can  be 
expected  to  exceed  their  optimum  size, 
there  may  still  be  a  genuine  worry  that  the 
kind  of  dispersion  of  their  teaching  which 
our  proposals  require  would  seriously 
weaken  them.  What,  it  may  be  asked, 
would  happen  to  the  unity  and  cohesion  of 
a  department  of  thirty  full-time  staff,  eight 
or  ten  of  whom  might  have  their  offices  in 
colleges  rather  than  in  the  departments? 
Or  to  a  department  of  sixty,  fifteen  of 
whom  might  be  so  removed? 

Since  we  have  no  experience  of  dispersion 
on  this  scale,  there  can  be  no  certain  an- 
swer. The  few  who  have  been  cross-ap- 
pointed to  colleges  on  the  St.  George  Cam- 
pus do  not  seem  to  have  become  less  a  part 
of  their  departments  because  of  it,  but  they 
are  too  few,  and  their  college  attachments 
too  uncetrain,  for  this  evidence  to  be  worth 
much.  Of  those  who  have  been  cross-ap- 
pointed to  Scarborough  College,  our  evi- 
dence is  that  some  have  remained  effective 
members  of  their  university  departments 
and  some  have  not.  Considering  the  extent 
of  physical  distance  involved  in  Scarbor- 
ough cross-appointments,  this  evidence  also 
is  not  decisive.  In  so  far  as  the  cohesiveness 
of  a  department  depends  on  the  constant 
physical  proximity  of  its  members  in  he 
same  building  it  is  evident  that  cohesive- 
ness will  be  diminished  by  the  kind  of 
cross-appointments  we  have  in  mind.  But, 
apart  from  the  cases  of  departments  that 
are  or  may  become  so  large  that  proximity 
does  not  provide  cohesion,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed that  proximity  is  as  important  an  ele- 
ment as  is  sometimes  assumed  in  enabling 
members  of  a  department  to  draw  intellec- 
tual sustenance  from  their  membership.  We 
believe  that  the  informal  relations  fostered 
by  proximity  are  valuable,  but  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
intellectual  community  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate justification  of  departmental  organi- 
zation. 

Finally  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
another  probable  cost  of  the  expansion  of 
first  year  teaching  into  the  colleges.  It  is 
held  by  some  that  there  is  a  positive  aca- 
demic virtue  in  ensuring  that  students  from 
different  colleges  sit  together  and  work  to- 
gether in  mixed  classes  such  as  are  provided 
by  the  university  departments.  This  mixing 
may  be  thought  important  in  view  of  the 
religious  and  socio-economic  enrolment  con- 
centrations that  characterize  some  of  the 
colleges,  particularly  since  the  social  asso- 
ciations formed  in  first  year  tend  to  set  a 
pattern  for  the  later  years. 

However,  such  mixing  as  now  takes  place 
in  first  year  in  university  departments  is 
at  best  inadequate.  Moreover,  a  decrease  in 
the  mixing  of  undergraduates  in  the  present 
university  subjects  in  the  first  year  would 
be  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased mixing,  in  the  higher  years,  of  stu- 
dents taking  the  present  college  subjects. 
We  should  also  expect  that,  to  the  extent 
that  more  widespread  use  of  cross-appoint- 
ments enables  colleges  to  establish  prima- 
rily academic,  in  contrast  to  social,  identi- 
ties, problems  of  socio-economic  and  reli- 
gious concentrations  and  mixing  will  be 
diminished.  Eventually  one  might  hope 
that  students  would  choose  to  enter,  or 
transfer  to,  particular  colleges  for  prima- 
rily academic  rather  than  social  reasons. 

We  do  not  know  any  way  of  quantifying 
such  possible  intellectual  costs  as  have  just 
been  discussed,  so  cannot  offer  a  demon- 
strable balance  sheet  of  costs  and  benefits. 
That  there  will  be  costs  is  undoubted,  but 
we  think  that  on  the  whole  they  are  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits. 
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the  year:  the  pre-exams  period,  and  the  pe- 
riod just  prior  to  the  mid-February  dead- 
line for  withdrawal  without  academic  pen- 
alty. In  addition,  P.S.  experiences  two 
minor  peaks  —  that  just  prior  to  the  dead- 
line for  changing  courses,  and  that  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Christmas  tests. 

From  these,  it  appears  that  students  are 
prone  to  leave  things  right  to  the  last  min- 
ute. "I  sometimes  feel,"  laughed  Dr.  White, 
"that  I  want  to  stand  on  Hart  House  tower 
in  October  and  tell  the  students,  'Look — 
it's  a  short  year'!" 

Even  during  the  peak  periods,  though, 
P.S.  tries  to  provide  the  quickest  attention 
possible.  "We  regard  it  very  important  that 
students  should  be  seen  promptly,"  assert- 
ed Dr.  Macintyre.  "This  is  one  of  the  main 
justifications  for  a  campus  psychiatric 
service." 

P.S. — The  Misty  Post 

Actually,  however,  only  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  this  justification  been  fully 
recognized.  P.S.  has  existed  since  1947, 
when  ex-servicemen  inflated  enrollment 
figures  and  brought  back  their  own  set  of 
unique  and  demanding  problems,  yet  it 
was  not  until  1960  that  the  service  got  its 
first  full-time  psychiatrist. 

In  1964  P.S.  consisted  of  two  part-time 
psychiatrists  and  a  full-time  one,  Dr.  White. 
That  was  the  year  they  moved  into  their 
present  building  —  at  the  time  barren  and 
"really  dreadful".  The  following  year  saw 
P.S.  increase  in  size  with  a  $51,000  budget 
to  three  full-time  psychiatrists  and  three 
part-time  ones.  In  his  annual  report  fol- 
lowing that  year,  Dr.  G.  E.  Wodehouse, 
Director  of  the  University  Health  Service, 
reflected  that  the  cost  of  P.S.— about  $3.00 
per  full-time  student  —  seemed  "a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  value  received".  This 
year,  with  further  expansion  and  an  in- 
creased budget  of  about  $75,000,  P.S.  is 
taking  over  the  first  floor  of  its  building. 
Previously,  it  operated  only  on  the  two  up- 
per levels.  Currently,  P.S.  spends  about  $27 
per  visit,  and  $125  per  patient,  figures 
which  are  comparable  to  office  practice 
elsewhere. 

Students  Instrumental  in  Growth 

Dr.  White  emphasized  that  it  was  the 
students  themselves  who  brought  the  ori- 
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ginal  lack  of  personnel  to  the  attention  of 
the  powers-that-were.  Even  the  recent  im- 
provements, though,  do  not  yet  conform 
to  the  target  set  by  the  Schwarz  report  on 
student  mental  health,  published  by  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students  this  January. 
Dr.  Conrad  T.  Schwarz,  author  of  the  re- 
port, feels  that  ideally,  every  campus 
should  have  one  full-time  P.S.  team  mem- 
ber for  every  2,000  students.  With  a  full- 
time  enrollment  of  nearly  21,000,  the  U  of 
T  campus  should,  on  the  Schwarz  stan- 
dard, be  being  serviced  by  at  least  10  full- 
time  P.S.  personnel.  At  present,  there  is  an 
equivalent  of  seven. 

The  doctors  attributed  the  difference 
mainly  to  lack  of  money,  but  indicated 
that  P.S.  has  accepted  the  Schwarz  figures 
and  is  working  toward  them.  They  said 
that  if  the  U  of  T  demand  continues  to  in- 
crease, money  will  be  found  to  take  care 
of  it. 

The  demand  would  already  have  been 
overwhelming  if  all  U  of  T  students  who 
could  do  so  actually  were  using  P.S.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Last  year,  Har- 
vard's P.S.  received  9,000  visits  from  that 
university's  14,000  full-time  students.  In 
addition,  the  Scvhwarz  report,  in  trying  to 
determine  the  desired  ratio  cf  psychiatrists 
to  students  assumed  that  five  per  cent  of 
the  student  population  would  need  to  use 
P.S.  facilities..  Dr.  Wodehouse,  however 
feels  this  figure  is  a  little  low.  and  Dr. 
White  estimated  the  need  to  exist  in  as 
many  as  10  per  cent  of  the  students.  Last 
year,  Toronto's  P.S.  saw  only  three  per 
cent. 

The  Ones  Who  Refuse  to  Come 

Why  do  the  rest  refuse  to  come?  Dr. 
White  and  Dr.  Macintyre  pointed  out  sev- 
eral reasons.  "The  registrars  and  deans, 
etc.,  in  the  colleges  are  very  helpful,"  said 
Dr.  White.  "Then,  too,  there  is  that  feeling 
of  'I  can  do  it  myself."  She  mentioned  also 
the  fact  that  since  Toronto  is  not  primarily 
a  residential  university,  students  are  apt  to 
turn  to  their  family  physicians,  or  to  out- 
side psychiatrists. 

"Another  place  to  which  students  go  is 
the  Advisory  Bureau,"  added  Dr.  Macin- 
tyre. "After  all,  it  sounds  less  psychiatric. 
We're  psychiatrists,  you  know,  and  people 
still  fight  shy  of  us. 

"I  feel,  however,  that  this  prejudice  is 
declining.  The  students  today  are  very  so- 
phisticated, but  there'  still  a  hangover 
from  a  population  which  feels  you  have  to 
be  crazy  to  see  a  psychiatrist. 

"The  students  now  are  coming  at  earlier 
stages  of  needing  help.  This  is  a  good 
thing." 

He  added  that  some  students  were  prob- 
ably deterred  by  the  fact  that  P.S.  is  part 
of  the  university.  He  felt  some  of  them 
feared  P.S.  might  pass  information  on  to 
other  authorities,  and  the  doctors  took 
great  pains  to  underline  the  fact  that 
everything  is  kept  strictly  confidential,  un- 
less a  student  expressly  asks  them  to  in- 
tervene on  his  behalf  somewhere  else  in 
the  university  structure.  "We  see  ourselves 
as  the  student's  doctor,"  said  Dr.  White. 

The  doctors  stressed  also  that  a  student 
should  not  be  reluctant  to  visit  their  for- 
bidding, scowling  building  simply  because 
of  uncertainty  regarding  the  seriousness  of 
whatever  is  "bugging"  him.  "If  it's  just  an 
adjustment  problem,"  said  Dr.  White,  "I 
think  he  can  be  shown  that.  We  certainly 
don't  turn  people  into  patients." 

Or,  as  Dr.  Macintyre  put  it,  "You  don't 
have'  to  show  a  psychiatric  ticket  to  come 
here. 
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A  P&G 

Brand  Manager 
Calls  It 
"My  Brand" 
Here's  Why 


Each  P&G  product  has  a  Brand  Manager,  res- 
ponsible for  creating,  planning,  and  directing 
the  entire  consumer  marketing  effort  for  that 
product  . . .  The  Brand  Manager  operates 
much  as  if  he  were  managing  his  own  busi- 
ness, with  such  complete  involvement  the  pro- 
duct becomes  "My"  brand  in  his  thought  and 
action  . . .  Since  consumer  marketing  must 
constantly  change  to  be  effective,  a  P&G 
Brand  Manager  practices  the  exciting  profes- 
sion of  managing  ideas  that  create  change  in 
the  marketing  of  his  brand! 

•  Out  of  your  total  budget  for  daytime  TV', 
should  you  divert  o  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  nighttime  television  .  .  .  and  if  you 
do,  what  changes  will  you  make  in  your 
pattern  of  daytime  TV? 

•  Results  of  a  new  promotion  in  test  market 
ore  satisfactory,  but  not  outstanding.  What 
ideas  will  inc-ease  its  effectiveness  one 
how  will  you  test  the  changes  by  the  time 
the  promotion  is  introduced  nationally  a 
year  from  now? 

•  You  expect  to  have  on  improved  product 
ready  for  distribution  in  6  months.  What 
copy  ideas  should  you  be  developing  now 
in  order  to  generate  a  strong  positive  con- 
sumer reaction  to  the  product  change? 

As  a  Procter  &  Gamble  Brand  Manager,  you 
make  the  decisions  on  questions  like  these, 
and  many,  many  others  as  you  create,  plan, 
and  direct  an  effective  consumer  marketing 
program  for  one  of  the  Company's  products. 
There  ore  more  than  30  such  products:  Ivory 
soap.  Tide  detergent,  Duncan  Hines  cake  mix, 
Crest  toothpaste,  Head  &  Shoulders  shampoo, 
to  name  a  few.  For  each,  there  is  a  separate 
Brand  Group  —  typically  3  people  —  headed 
by  a  creative  business  leader,  the  Brand  Ma- 
nager. 


A  P&G  PRODUCT,  BUT  HE  CALLS  IT  "MY" 
BRAND 

The  Brand  Manager,  as  leader  of  his  Brand 
Group,  carries  the  entire  consumer  market- 
ing responsibility  for  a  product. 
He  is  expected  to  know  more  about  the  mar- 
keting of  that  product  than  anyone  else  in 
the  Company,  and  his  management  looks  to 
him  to  generate  the  decisions  and  action  that 
will  increase  the  consumer  acceptance  of  the 
product,  even  in  the  face  of  intense  compe- 
tition. 

In  accepting  this  leadership,  a  Brand  Man- 
ager becomes  very  deeply  and  personally  in- 
volved in  his  work,  and  he  approaches  his  res- 
ponsibilities much  as  if  he  were  managing 
his  own  business  and  marketing  his  own 
product. 

It  is  little  wonder  then,  that  he  speaks  and 
thinks  of  the  product  as  "my''  brand  .  .  and 
is  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  Company! 

CONSUMER  MARKETING  MEANS  CHANGE, 
CHANGE! 

The  P&G  kind  of  Brand  Management  is  a  tre- 
mendously exciting  area  of  work,  challeng- 
ing to  even  the  most  creative  marketer  be- 
cause consumer  preferences,  wants,  and  needs 
change  continually.  Note  the  word  "change' 
appears  in  each  of  the  problem  questions  that 
began  this  article! 

To  serve  the  consumer  better,  P&G  is  cons- 
tantly improving  current  products  and  intro- 
ducing new  ones.  Even  such  well-known  brands 
as  Crest  toothpaste  and  Tide  detergent  are  im- 
proved about  once  a  year,  and  over  80%  of 
our  present  domestic  consumer  sales  is  in  pro- 
ducts introduced  within  your  lifetime!  In  addi- 
tion, competitors  introduce  new  products  and 
make  changes  in  the  marketing  of  their 
brands  from  time  to  time. 
All  of  this  meons  that  chonges  are  frequently 


made  In  key  marketing  elements  of  P&G 
brands:  package  design,  product,  media  mix, 
copy,  TV  production  techniques,  consumer 
promotions.  These  changes  must  grow  from 
sound  thinking  and  planning,  and  fresh  new 
ideas. 

MANAGING  IDEAS  THAT  CREATE  CHANGE 

Where  do  the  ideas  thot  create  change  come 
from?  Everywhere.  From  the  Brand  Manager. 
From  the  other  two  members  of  his  team,  the 
Assistant  Brand  Manager,  and  the  Brand  As- 
sistant. From  the  Advertising  agency.  From 
company  experts  on  art  and  packaging,  copy, 
media,  television  production,  and  many  other 
specialties. 

It  often  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill  to 
reach  a  final  "best"  decision  on  the  basis  of 
many  facts  and  many  different  points  cf 
view  ond  shades  of  opinion.  At  P&G  the  Brand 
Manager  provides  the  leadership  in  this  dif- 
ficult role,  and  in  so  doing  demonstrates  the 
key  reason  for  his  right  to  say  "My"  brand! 

DOES  P&G  BRAND  MANAGEMENT  INTER- 
EST YOU? 

Each  year,  because  of  continued  growth  ano 
diversification,  we  hire  a  limited  number  of 
new  college  graduates  for  beginning  positions 
in  Brand  Management.  It  isn't  easy  work,  and 
is  requires  on  unusual  combination  of  creati- 
vity, intelligence,  resourcefulness  and  leader- 
ship ability,  but  if  you  have  confidence  in 
yourself  and  on  interest  in  consumer  market- 
ing, we'd  be  interested  in  hearing  from  you. 
You  would  begin  as  Brand  Assistant  in  a  Brand 
Group.  Advancement  is  on  merit  only,  and 
you  would  determine  your  own  rate  of  advan- 
cement by  the  quality  of  your  work.  Promotion 
to  Brand  Manager  will  come  while  you  are 
still  in  your  twenties;  it  takes  about  three 
years  on  the  overage. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Moore 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Box  355,  Terminal  A, 
Toronto,  Ontario.. 

(month,  year) 
to  know  more  about  brond  work  at  Procter  &  Gambia. 

School  Address   

Home  Address   

Telephone  Number   

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 

If  you  ore  interested  in  a  Brand  Manag- 
ement career  at  Procter  &  Gamble  vra 
suggest  you  fill  out  the  form  on  the  left 
and  mail  it  to  us.  We're  interested  in 
hearing  from  you  even  though  your  ca- 
reer plans  are  uncertain  or  you  are  con- 
sidering Graduate  School- 
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Fast  travel  a  part  of  better  city  life 


By  IAN  HARRISON 

Conveyor-belt  expressways  to  speed  cars 
along,  bumper  to  bumper?  Automated 
buses  and  personal  transportation  cap- 
sules? An  "honor  system"  for  TTC  fares  to 
enable  buses  to  have  more  than  one  entry 
door  and  thereby  speed  up  passenger  load- 
ing? 

These  were  some  of  the  suggestions  tos- 
sed at  Convocation  Hall  during  Friday 
morning's  lively  public  session  on  The 
Transportation  Dilemma:  Road  or  Rail?, 
part  of  the  Toronto  Star's  conference  on 
city  life. 

The  main  speakers  were  urban  planning 
expert  and  University  of  Toronto  lecturer 
Hans  Blumenfeld,  William  M.  Spreitzer,  a 
transportation  and  auto  safety  specialist 
and  the  head  of  General  Motors'  transport- 
ation and  research  department  in  Detroit. 
They  conducted  themselves  sedately 
enough  before  the  audience  of  about  500. 

Mr.  Blumenfeld  criticized  the  "either-or" 
thinking  that  has  pervaded  discussion  of 
the  urban  transit  problem.  The  real  ques- 
tion was  one  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
individual  and  collective  transportation. 

Mr.  Spreitzer  confined  his  remarks  to 
emphasizing  the  need  for  a  yardstick  a 
public  official  could  use  to  evaluate  var- 
ious systems  in  relation  to  that  official's 
city. 

He  said  the  lack  of  such  a  yardstick  was 
the  reason  the  urban  transit  problem  has 
generated  "a  great  deal  of  talk  and  little  or 
no  action,"  even  though  the  capital,  incen- 
tives and  technological  base  required  to 
solve  the  problem  are  available. 

Then  the  panelists.  Commissioner  Ford 
Brand  of  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission, 
and  Metro  Traffic  Commissioner  Sam  Cass, 
were  let  into  the  act,  and  the  gloves  came 
off. 

Cars  Too  Big,  Too  Empty 

Mr.  Brand  said  flatly  that  the  existing 
transportation  system  must  be  improved: 

"We  cannot  provide  adequate  transpor- 
tation for  the  huge  cities  of  the  future 
with  a  vehicle  that  takes  up  as  much  space 
as  the  car  does,  and  carries  an  average  of 
1.5  people." 

Mr.  Cass  scoffed  at  this  as  "a  problem 
for  our  grandchildren,"  and  said  today's 
taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  for  to- 
day's problems.  He  then  tried  to  prove  that 
only  one  in  four  urban  trips  is  made  via 
public  transit.  The  real  city  growth  is  in 
the  suburbs,  where  subways  are  not  justi- 
fied. 

"Public  transit  does  not  remove  cars 
from  the  street,"  he  declared.  "The  open- 
ings of  the  subways  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  com- 
ing downtown,  and  this  is  logical:  With 


the  streetcars  gone,  the  streets  become 
more  attractive  for  cars. 

"Are  we  planning  for  people,  or  for  the 
TTC?  If  we're  planning  for  people,  we 
must  see  what  they  choose  when  they  have 
a  choice.  And,  at  the  moment,  they  are  in- 
dicating a  preference  for  private  motor 
transportation." 

A  Battle  of  Statistics 

From  here,  the  exchange  became  a  battle 
of  statistics.  Mr.  Brand  read  from  the  Oc- 
tober TTC  report  which  had  "just  hap- 
pened" to  be  on  his  desk  that  morning 
(nearly  27,000,000  trips  were  made  via  TTC 
during  the  month). 

And  Mr.  Cass  lectured  from  a  monstrous 
chart  which  purported  to  show  that  the 
percentage  of  people  entering  the  down- 
town area  by  TTC  has  dropped  from  nearly 
74  per  cent  in  1946  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
this  year. 

"What  do  you  think  the  TTC  is,"  roared 
Mr.  Brand,  "but  an  organization  devoted 
to  serving  the  people?  'Are  we  planning 
for  people,  or  for  the  TTC?'  is  a  nice  slo- 
gan, but  it  has  little  fact  in  it'." 

At  this  point,  the  chairman,  F.  Warren 
Hurst,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  threw  the  meeting  open  to 
questions  from  the  audience,  and  attractive 
miniskirted  hostesses  sifted  through  the 
crowd,  carrying  microphones  to  question- 
ers. 

A  psychology  student  lashed  out  at  the 
TTC  for  its  "inconvenient"  service  and  "in- 
solent" bus-drivers. 

Replied  Mr.  Brand:  "You  can't  have  a 
transit  fare  and  a  taxi  system." 

Then  a  not-so-little  old  lady,  who  had 
been  somewhat  vocal  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings, demanded  to  know  why  the  TTC 
didn't  provide  wind-shelters  at  its  bus 
stops.  Mr.  Brand  said  that  the  TTC  did  put 
some  up,  but  was  taxed  for  them,  so  they 
came  down  again. 

Limit  Number  of  Vehicles 

As  the  questions  went  on,  the  audience 
began  to  thin  out.  Mr.  Blumenfeld  said  ex- 
perts should  explore  the  possibility  of  lim- 
iting the  number  of  vehicles  on  a  freeway 
to  expedite  the  flow  of  all  traffic. 

Mr.  Spreitzer  described  some  of  the  fu- 
turistic conceptions  being  considered  by 
his  department,  and  said  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  offering  research  grants  for  this 
type  of  study. 

He  talked  about  an  experiment  m  Peoria, 
111.,  where  some  workers  at  International 
Harvester  were  provided  with  personalized 
bus  service.  The  commuter  was  picked  up 
at  his  door,  greeted  by  a  charming  hostess, 
and  given  his  morning  coffee  and  news- 
paper, while  being  driven  straight  to  work. 

"There's  only  one  problem,"  reflected 
Mr.  Spreitzer.  "The  system  loses  money." 


Senate  minutes  available 

_ .  ...  i  — j .. . 


The  University  of  Toron- 
to's highly  secret  senate 
meetings  have  been  opened 
to  public  gaze. 

At  last  month's  meeting, 
the  senate  voted  to  send  mi- 
nutes of  its  meetings  to  the 
Students  Administrative 
Council,  interested  faculty 
and  alumni  and  The  Varsity. 

"The  Senate  felt  that  stu- 
dents and  staff  across  cam- 
pus should  be  aware  of  its 
workings,"  Robin  Ross,  se- 
nate secretary  explained. 

In  recognition  of  this  his- 
torical move  and  to  let  stu- 
dents see  what  the  highest 
academic  body  at  U  of  T 
talks  about,  we  are  reprinting 
the  entire  minutes  from  last 
month's  meeting. 

1.  The  Senate  adopted  reso- 
lutions in  memory  of  Dean 
Andrew  Robertson  Gor- 
don and  Professor  Karl 
Schofield  Bernhardt. 

2.  The  Senate  received  the 
report  of  the  striking 
committee 


3.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  May  29th  were  ap- 
proved. 

4.  The  Senate  received  the 
following  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  c  a- 
tions: 

(a)  Letter  from  Princial 
Hams  about  proposed 
changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  Innis  College  Council: 

(b)  Letter  from  the  depu- 
ty minister  of  education  re- 
garding the  English  require- 
ment for  the  secondary 
school  honor  graduation  di- 
ploma; 

(c)  Letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  govern- 
ors regarding  limitation  of 
enrolment  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  science  for  the  ses- 
sion 1967-68; 

(d)  Letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  asses- 
sors to  the  Senate; 

(e)  A  memorandum  and 
statistical  report  on  enrol- 
ment for  the  session  1967-68 
from  the  director  of  statis- 


tics and  records; 

(f)  A  memorandum  and 
statistical  report  on  under- 
graduate admissions  for  the 
session  1967-63  from  the  di- 
rector of  admissions; 

(g)  A  report  from  the  di- 
rector of  student  awards  on 
university  admission  awards 
for  the  session  1967-68; 

(h)  A  memorandum  on 
routine  changes  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate. 

5.  The  Senate  approved  a  re- 
port of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, recommending  and 
reporting  as  follows: 

( 1 )  recommending  that  the 
summary  of  the  Senate  mi- 
nutes be  sent  to:  (a)  all 
members  of  the  academic 
staff,  (b)  the  SAC  and  The 
Varsity,  (c)  alumni  organi- 
zations; 

(2)  recommending  that  Mr. 
W.  Kent  be  appointed  assis- 
tant secretary  of  the  Senate; 

3)  reporting  the  approval 

see  SENATE  page  14 


Lorand  Fenyves 

VIOLINIST 

Anton 


PIANIST 

Present  the  2nd 

Sunday  Evening  Concert 

November  12    -    8:30  p.m. 

GREAT  HALL     -     HART  HOUSE 

(Tickets  available  to  members  without  charge 
from  Hall  Porter.)  (Ladies  may  be  invited.) 


Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society 


presents 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

NOV.  7th  -  11th  8.30  p.m. 

DIRECTED  BY  HAROLD  BURKE 

CARTWRIGHT  HALL 

SAINT  HILDA'S  COLLEGE 

Tickets;  "The  Buttery"  &  Porter's  Lodge,  Trinity  College 
and  Sid  Smith 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
A  HOT  COMBO  AND  A  COOL  WIND  ENSEMBLE 
SURELY  YOU  KNOW  THERE'S  ONLY 
ONE  PLACE  TO  REALLY  SAVE  ON  BOOKS 

.  .  .  COLES  OF  COURSE! 
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is  there  a 
place  for. 


business? 


IBM  thinks  so. 


If  you're  concerned  about  doing  some 
thing  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity 
you  have somethingincommon  with  IBM 

Don't  misunderstand  us.  IBM 
isn't  an  international  charitable 
foundation.  It  just  so  happens 
that  the  nature  of  our  business 
allows  us  to  make  meaningful 
contributions  to  mankind. 
Example:  IBM  and  the 
Canadian  Government  recently 
undertook  a  project  named 
"Canada  Land  Inventory". 


The  results  of  this  joint  project,  de- 
signed to  determine  the  maximum  uti- 
lization of  land  area,  may  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  world 
starvation.  That's  the  kind  of  work  the 
idealists  at  IBM  undertake. 

Does  your  definition  of  an  idealist 
coincide  with  that  of  IBM?  If  so,  talk 
to  your  Placement  Officer— make 
it  a  point  to  see  the  I BM 
P<  representative  on 

campus.  Ask  a  lot  of 
f  questions.  Or,  write  to: 

Manager  of  Placement 
and  Personnel, 
IBM  Company  Limited, 
1150  Eglinton  Ave.  E. 

Don  Mills,  Ontario. 
You  might  do  us  both 
some  good. 


IBM 


Whatever  your  immediate  commitments,  whatever  your  area 
of  study,  sign  up  now  for  an  on-campus  interview  with  IBM, 

November  14th,  15th  and  16th 
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HERE  &  NOW 


Soles  of  Student  Christian  Move, 
ment  Christmas  cards  begin.  SCM 
Hart  House  office. 

9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Blood  clinic  for  Innis.  Knox  Col- 
lege   school    of    graduate  studies, 
sKormacy,  and  PHE.  Smoking  room 
in  Sigmund  Samuel   library.  You 
college  or  facuty  will  be  credited 

10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Treasure  Van.  A  pre.Christnias 
sale  of  international  handicraft;, 
Hart  House  Debates  room.  Also 
Tbursdav   and  Friday, 

Noon 

Engineering  Liberal  Arts  lecture. 
Or.  R  Smart  of  the  Alcoholism  ond 
Drug  Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion will  speak  on  current  drug 
crozes.  All  welcome.  Rm,  102  Mcctv 
anical  Building. 

1  p.m. 


sday  Nov.  16  7:30  p.m.  at  UC. 
No  tickets  ot  door.  Outside  UC  Re- 
fectory. 

Meeting  for  candidates  for  his- 
tory stuaents'  union.  JCR  in  UC. 

Progressive  Conservative  club. 
Meeting  of  Social  Problem  Research 
Institute.  Sidney  Smith,  2120. 

Yavneh:  Rabbi  B.  Rosenswelg 
deliver  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
weekly  lectures  on  Jewish  Philoso- 
phy. Sidney  Smith,  2127. 

Post-Washington    trip.  Discussion 
and    general    meeting.    Sixth  f 
studio  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

2  p.m. 

Anvil  Society.  Wes  Montgomery 
will  lecture  on  Samuel  Lount  New 

College.  76. 

8:30  p.m. 

Pioneer  Women  of  Toronto.  John 
McGee,  York  University  Centennial 
student  exchange  program  winner, 
member  4-H  clubs,  will  report  on 
post-war  Israel.  1 2  Viewmount 
Avenue. 

Humptv  Dumpty,  Vic  8ob  Revue 
An  original  musical  comedy  ay 
Charles  Douglas.  Hart  House 
theotre.  Tickets  $1.50  ot  box  of. 
fice.  Also  Thursday  through  Sotui 
day. 

Trinity  College  dramatic  society 
presents  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
Cartwright  Hall.  Saint  Hilda's  Col- 
lege 


Ballad  of  a  Soldier  will  not  be 
shown.  It  wH  be  shown  next  Mon. 
doy  instead.  SCM  sponsored. 

9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Blood  clinic  for  Innis,  Knox  Col. 
lege,  school  of  graduate  studies 
phormocy,  ond  PHE  Smoking  room 
in  Sigmund  Samuel  library.  Your 
college  or  foculty  will  be  credited 

Noon  to  2  p.m. 

Last  chance   to   buy   tickets.  5 
cents,  for  film  "Le  Bonheur"  and 
refreshments  on  Thursday,  Nov.  16 
7:30  p.m..  UC.  No  tickets  at  door 
Outside  UC  Refectory. 

No  en 

African  Students  Union.  Professor 
-  Pratt  will  lecture  on  The  Role  of 
Ideology  in  Tonzania.  AM  welcome. 
Cumberland  Half,  ISC.  33  St.  George 

1  p.m. 

Progressive  Conservative  club. 
General  meeting  for  all  interested 
m  offending  Caledon  Weekend  at 
Honf  House  Farm,  All  welcome 
Bring  a  lunch.  Sidney  Smith,  1071. 

Yavneh:  Dr.  Dov  friedlander  will 
lecture  on  The  Racial  Problem  in  Is. 
rael    Sidney  Smith,  2127. 

7  p.m. 

SHOUT  Indian  Project.  Discus- 
sion of  Indian  ond  non-Indian  con- 
flicts and  relationships  with  Indians. 
Coffee  and  doughnuts.  Students' 
lounge.  Toronto  Generol  Hospital. 

7:30  p.m. 

Nigel  Richardson,  urban  regional 
planner  will  speak  on  urban  re- 
newal: Policies.  Procedures,  and 
People.  Supper  at  6  p.m.  Canter- 
bury House,  373  Huron  Street. 

CUSO  meeting  with  Jon  Chur:h, 
director,  West  Africa  program.  Two 
films  will  be  shown.  All  welcome, 
Internotionol  Student  Centre  33  St. 
George  Street. 

Psychology  club.  Mind  Control: 
The  Role  of  Mass  Media  in  Influen- 
cing Opinion.  Panel:  J.  N.  Milne 
president  of  Institute  of  Canadian 
Advertising;  Mrs.  N.  A.  Carrier,  na- 
tional chairman  of  membership 
promotion  Consumers  Association 
ot  Canada;  A.  Rockman,  depart- 
ment of  sociology;  D.  Abbey,  psy- 
chologist at  Ontario  institute  for 
studies  in  education.  Music  Room 
Hart  House. 

8  p.m. 

University  Philosophy  club.  Prof- 
essor Longan  of  the  philosophy  de- 
portment will  lead  discussion  on  the 
philosopher's  use  of  history.  All 
welcome.  Room  C.  Trinity  College. 

8:30  p.m. 

Faculty  of  music  speclol  events 
series.  Amadeus  Quartet  of  London 
will  perform.  Concert  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building. 

Trinity  College  dramatic  Society 
presents  The  Comedy  of  Errors  dir- 
ected by  Harold  Burke.  Cartwriaht 
Hall,  Soint  Hilda's  College.  Tickets: 
The  Buttery  or  at  the  door. 


No  more  booze,  broads,  brawls... 


The  McGill  Weekend  has 
traditionally  been  one  long 
drunk. 

But  the  malicious  damage 
which  has  made  this  year's 
outing  strictly  a  non-hap- 
pening is  a  fairly  recent 
phenomenon. 

Until  1965  the  unscheduled 
activities  consisted  of  the 
usual  round  of  college  hi- 
jinks. 

In  1961  several  ingenious 
students  made  a  hefty  250- 
per-cent  profit  on  bootleg 
beer. 

The  previous  year  the  train 
saw  the  "wildest  woman-hunt 
since  the  Romans  and  the 
Sabine  wenches." 

Damage  was  restricted  to 
a  few  broken  windows. 

Even  as  late  as  1964  the 
drinking  and  wenching  stu- 
dents caused  only  1175  da- 
mage. 

But  in  1965  all  hell  broke 
loose.  The  train  was  stopped 
half  a  dozen  times  on  the 
way  down  to  Montreal. 

The  Lady  Godiva  Memorial 
Band  led  students  on  a  ram- 
page through  downtown, 
holding  up  traffic  and  tear- 
ing down  signs. 

By  the  time  the  train  roil- 
ed back  to  Toronto  "most 
were  too  exhausted  to  do 


anything  but  sit  quietly  and 
drink." 

Last  year  havoc  reached 
its  highest  peak.  With  1,200 
people  aboard  the  train  suf- 
fered more  than  $2,000  in 
damages. 

Many  coaches  were  left  in 
darkness  when  fuses  were 
thrown    from    the  train. 


Blinds  and  upholstery  were 
torn  up,  and  75  windows 
were  smashed.  Half  a  dozen 
CN  officials  found  themsel- 
ves powerless  before  the  bot- 
tle-toting students. 

This  year  CN  decided  to 
crack  down  and  imposed 
strict  conditions  before  the 
tickets  went  on  sale. 


As  a  result  of  the  unenthu- 
siastic  response  the  train  has 
been  cancelled  and  buses 
substituted. 

But  traditions  die  hard. 

Brute  Force  Committee 
chief  Allan  Hamilton  (III 
APSC)  has  managed  to  re- 
serve a  coach  on  the  CN  Ra- 
pido. 


A  cosy  good  time  was  had  by  all . 


THE  TALKING  McGILL  TRAIN  BLUES 

By  BOB  B05SIN 

This  is  a  song  about  o  train 

That  goes  f  Montreal   for  the   McGill  game, 

Only  train  I  know  that  floats  for  400  miles. 

The  train  pulled  out  and  the  party  started 

As  many  a  can  and  its  zip.top  parted, 

14  cars  of  inebriation 

By  the  time  the  train  hit  Danforth  station. 

Made  me  feel  kinda  proud  to  be  a  Canadian, 
To  know  the  spirit  of  John  A.  Mac  Don  aid  still  stolks 
our  railways. 

The  next  car  was  dark  that  I  walked  through. 

And  for  same  reason  it  was  quieter  too. 

Until  I  heard  a  girl's  voice  shout, 

"Take  your  hand  out 

Of  my  sweater 

No  not  you  .  .  ,  you!" 

I  offered  to  help  them  fix  the  lights 

But  they  said  no  it  was  quite  all  right  .  .  . 

Or  words  to  that  effect. 

Just  then  some  drunken  man  lurched  forward 
And  fell  toward  the  emergency  cord. 
I  said  "Quick  get  the  marshalfl" 
They  said  "He  is  the  marshalll" 

The  wildest  car  (and  I  tried  them  all) 
Hod  people  stacked  from  wall  to  wall. 
What  a  party!  I  asked  them  "Whose?" 
And  someone  says  "Ifs  the  Varsity  Blues!" 
I  said  "Man,  they're  playing  tomorrow." 
He  said,  "Man,  they're  playing  tonight!" 

They  put  us  an  a  siding  while  soma  trains  went  pest, 
And  the  marshal!  gave  us  an  angry  blast. 
He  said  if  the  cord  was  pulled  or  something  went  wrong 
They'd  keep  us  there  all  night  long. 
But  everybody  cheered  so  they  started  up  the  train 
again. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
PUBLIC  LECTURES  1967-68 

FIRST  LECTURE 

Turnus  and  Hotspur 

MARTIN  MUELLER 

Department  of  English 
Thursday,  Nov.  9,  at  4.10  p.m. 
West  Hall,  University  College 


Graduate  Department  of  French 

LECTURE 
BY 

C.  A.  HACKETT 

Professor  of  French,  University  of  Southampton 

Visiting  Professor,  Dalhousie  University 
on 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE 
CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE 

Thursday,  November  9,  at  4.10 

Room  106,  University  College 

Staff,  Students  and  the  Public  cordially  invited 


Scholarly  Books  from  Israel 

A  speciol  exhibition 
of  publications  in  English 

November  6  to  17 

UNIVERSITY  B00KR00M 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

The  University  Bookroom  is  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Front  Campus.  It  is  open  regularly  from  8.45 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday.  For  this  exhibition 
it  will  remain  open  tonite,  until  9  pm. 


The  Hellenic 
University  Society 

presents 

GREEK  NIGHT  67 

Friday  Nov.  10 
8:00  P.M. 

it  I.S.C.  33  St.  George  St. 

Greek  music,  food, 
articrafts,  fillm. 

ALL  WELCOME 


U.  OF  T. 
GERMAN  CLUB 

MEETING 

Fri.  Nov.  10  —  8  p.m. 
COPPER  ROOM  WYMILWOOD 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

SLIDES  ON  RUSSIA 


Refreshments 
New  Members  Welcome 


we 

built  a 
better 
mouse 
trap 


Here's  the  greatest 
Invention  since  contact 
lenses.  Lensine  is  here! 
The  new  all-in-one  solution 
for  complete  contact 
lens  care.  You  no  longer 
have  to  keep  separate 
solutions  for  wetting, 
cleansing  and 
soaking  contacts. 
And  on  the 
bottom  of  every 
bottle  there's  a 
removable  lens 
carrying  case,  a 
Lensine  exclusive. 
Pick  up  a  bottle. 
There's  nothing 
like  it  at  any  price. 


for  contacts 


Windows  were  the  biggest  casualties  . . 
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"General  Foods 
offers  you  more  than 
just  Sanka" 


This  is  the  moment  of  truth.  Here  in  the  check-out  area 
of  a  local  supermarket  —  when  the  shopper  unloads  a  GF 
product  (or  a  competitor's)  from  her  shopping-cart  —  our 
sales  management  and  product  management  people  will 
know  whether  they  have  succeeded  in  meeting  the  GF  cha  I- 
lenge:  to  develop  a  needed  product  and  sell  it  at  a  profit 

Overly  dramatic?  Perhaps.  Yet  this  silent  "battle  of 
the  brands",  which  is  responsible  for  the  continuous 
creation  of  better  and  better  products,  contributes  to  a 
stronger  Canadian  economy  and  is  the  very  core  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Start,  Minute  Breakfast  and  Great  Shakes  are  GF's 
latest  entries  to  the  market  place:  three  new  products 
developed  to  make  mealtimes  more  of  a  pleasure  and 
less  of  a  chore.  Start,  a  flavour  crystal  product  in  cans, 
offers  a  good-tasting  alternative  to  the  task  of  defrost- 


ing frozen  orange  juice;  Minute  Breakfast,  a  dry  mix 
added  to  milk,  provides  a  nutritious  breakfast  for  th« 
50%  of  Canadians  who  don't  take  the  time  to  eat  a 
regular,  sit-down  breakfast;  Great  Shakes  brings  soda- 
fountain  milk-shakes  right  into  the  home.  Strong  new 
weapons  for  the  battle  of  the  brands,  yet  if  GF's  market- 
ing  men  fail  to  get  the  maximum  effect  from  advertising, 
merchandising  and  selling  techniques,  they  could  loss 
the  battle. 

As  you  can  see,  GF  offers  you  more  than  just  Sanka. 
We  offer  a  stimulating,  mind-stretching  chal- 
lenge, one  which  can  be  met  only  by  excep- 
tional people  with  a  wide  range  of  talents. 
If  you  like  challenges,  you  too  can  enjoy . . . 

A  career  with  a  future  from  General  Foods 


Interesting  opportunities  await  you  in  our  Marketing, 
Finance  and  Operations  areas.  A  General  Foods  recruiting 
team  will  visit  your  university  on: 

NOVEMBER  17,  20 

See  your  placement  office. 
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Senate  meeting  minutes 

(continued  from  page  11) 

of  final-year  examination  re- 
sults for  all  faculties  and 
schools. 

6.  The  Senate  approved  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  on 
applications   and  memo- 
rials recommending  denial 
of  five  petitions  from  stu- 
dents   against  decisions 
from  the  following  facul- 
ties and  schools: 
Pharmacy  (1) 
Business  (1) 
Arts  and  Science  (3) 

7.  The  Senate  approved  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  on 
diplomas,  recommending 
as  follows: 

(1)  recommending  in  favor 
of  first  reading  of  a  statute 
establishing  the  diploma  in 
industrial  health  in  the 
school  of  hygiene; 

(2)  recommending  that 
the  diploma  in  Russian  and 
East  European  studies  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  its 
present  form. 

S.  The  Senate  gave  first  read- 
ing to  the  following  sta- 
tutes: 

(a)  amending  the  courses 
of  study  and  calendar  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science 
for  the  session  1967-68; 

(b)  providing  for  a  change 
in  name  of  the  degree  bache- 
lor of  the  science  of  forestry 
to  bachelor  of  science  in  fo- 
restry. 

(c)  amending  the  courses 
of  study  and  calendar  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine  for  the 
session  1967-68; 

(d)  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  degree  of 
Ph  D  in  linguistics; 

(e)  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  diploma  in 
industrial  health  in   the  _ 
school  of  hygiene. 

9.  The  Senate  gave  second 
reading  to  the  following 
statutes: 

(a)  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  for  teachers 
(MAT); 

(b)  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institute  for 
the  history  and  philosophy 
of  science  and  technology  in 
the  school  of  graduate  stu- 
dies. 

Ryerson  mall  cancelled; 
Street  won't  be  closed 

Ryerson's  expansion  plans 
have  suffered  another  set- 
back. 

Toronto  Works  Commis- 
sioner Ray  Bremmer  recom- 
mended last  week  that  Ryer- 
son not  be  permitted  to  close 
a  block  of  Victoria  Street. 

Ryerson  has  applied  to 
close  the  street  so  construc- 
tion can  begin  on  phase  one 
of  its  expansion  plans. 

The  city  values  Victoria  St. 
as  a  link  from  Gerrard  St. 
south  to  the  business  sec- 
tion in  its  plans  for  a  one- 
way traffic  system  for  the 
downtown  area. 

If  closed,  the  street  would 
become  a  mall  between  the 
main  Ryerson  building  and 
the  proposed  library  and  ad- 
ministration towers  in  the 
Ryerson  expansion  plans. 

Construction  on  the  towers 
was  scheduled  to  start  two 
months  ago. 

George  Wildish,  Ryerson 
director  of  physical  plant 
and  planning  said  refusal  to 
close  the  street  would  result 
in  about  1,000  students  being 
refused  admission  in  1969.   


INTERFAC  BARNYARD 


Football -  Engineers  harvest; 
Hockey -just  beginning 


By  CLEM  MORRISON 

Interjac  form-director 

The  cool  Skulemeu  vault- 
ed into  the  Group  I  lead  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  a  26-0 
raking  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege. The  loss  drops  the  Irish 
to  number  four  spot — the 
last  playoff  position. 

The  Engineering  harvest 
was  reaped  by  Cam  Hill,  with 
a  touchdown  and  two  con- 
verts, John  Bielby,  Bill  Len- 
nard,  and  Lenny  Leamankis, 
with  a  major  apiece.  The 
last  three  TD's  were  scored 
after  three  interceptions  of 
St.  Mike's  passes. 

In  Group  II  encounters. 
Medicine  split  two  games. 
On  Friday,  they  dusted  New 
College  14-12,  only  to  be  cow- 
ed 13-6  by  Pharmacy  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  This  loss  lea- 
ves the  Medsmen  in  a  first- 
place  tie  with  the  druggists. 

RUGGER 

In  Friday  rugger,  Innis  ir- 
rigated Trinity  B  11-5.  Tony 
Cosentino  (2  trys),  Jim 
Schmidt  (tryed  once)  and 
Herb  Pirk  (a  conversion), 
combined  for  Innis,  while 
Vic  Harding  counted  and 
converted  Trinity's  effort. 

Games  this  week  saw  Meds 
A  mow  down  Trinity  A  5-0, 
PHE  A  milk  Vic  I  13-0,  and 
Engineering  II  saddle  Innis 
with  a  3-0  loss.  Andy  Davies' 
medical  marker  was  cultivat- 
ed (for  two)  by  Paul  Bates. 

Bill  Connery  and  Larry 
Bobbett  planted  converted 
scores  for  Phys  Ed  and  Don 
Stevens  added  a  try.  Dapper 
Pete  Blazier  fertilized  the 
Engineering  seed. 

SOCCER 

Charlie  Oomle's  three  goals 
led  Meds  B  to  a  3-0  white- 
wash of  PHE  B  on  Friday. 


AVID  INTERFAC  READER 


Locking  horns  in  scoreless 
fashion  this  week,  were  Sr 
Eng  and  Vic  I,  Architecture 
and  Forestry,  and  Trinity 
and  SGS.  0-0. 

In  yesterday's  two  contests, 
Jr.  Engineering  weeded  out 
Innis  2-0,  and  Emmanuel 
eroded  PHE  B  by  the  same, 
score.  Eugenio  Marotta  and 
John  Bertuccini  helped  bust 
the  Innis  bronc;  Dogie  Job- 
lin  headed  in  the  emetic  em- 
mans. 

VOLLEYBALL 

PhE  C  pitchforked  PhE  B 
15-13,  10-15,  154  on  Monday. 

LACROSSE 

League-leading  Law  lassoed 
PHE  A  8-4  Friday  last.  Don 
Arthurs  (3  goals),  Gord  Hill 
(2),  Gary  Grierson  (2).  and 
Bill  Pashby  overcame  the  ef- 
forts of  John  Dale  (2)  and 
Chris  Rudge  (2)  for  PHE. 

Tuesday's  game  lofted  Vic 
II  over  PHE  B  4-3.  Vic's 
Greg  Hiseler,  Bill  Moebus, 


Tim  Clark,  and  Ron  Woitzik 
rounded  up  Phys  Ed  s  Zeke 
Blocki  (2)  and  Manny  Mock- 
ford. 

HOCKEY 

Corral  your  equipment 
lads.  Put  away  your  rakes  and 
hoes.  The  interfaculty  hockey 
season  is  ready  for  harvest. 

For  the  past  few  weeks 
intramural  coaches  have 
been  out  on  the  range  trying 
to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaffff. 

In  this  year's  first  division, 
Trinity  A  will  attempt  to  sow 
a  few  winning  seeds  as  UC 
Redmen  withered  away  to 
the  second  division  after  last 
season. 

Other  teams  in  group  I 
are  defending  Jenning's  Cup 
champs  Vic  I,  St.  Mike's  A, 
PHE  A,  Sr.  Engineering,  and 
Law  Lords. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the 
farm.  Meds  A,  Scarboro, 
Dents  A,  Jr.  Engineering,  and 
St.  Mike's  B  join  UC  in  se- 
cond division  competition. 


East  can  clinch  first  by  beating  McGill 


But  is  it  possible? 


By  DOUG  WOODS 

The  Varsity  eastern  team 
plays  the  crucial  game  of  its 
regular  season  on  Saturday 
at  McGill.  Blues  have  put  to- 
gether an  undefeated  season 
so  far  but  the  McGill  Redmen 
have  done  almost  as  well. 
Their  only  loss  was  to  Blues 
in  the  first  game  of  the 
season. 

That  match  was  highlight- 
ed by  the  fine  kicking  of  Var- 
sity flyhalf  Andy  Gibson. 
Blues'  passing  left  something 
to  be  desired  but  their  re- 
cord since  then  testifies  to 
their  improvement  from 
game  to  game. 

Redmen  were  unorganized 
and  generally  uninspired  but 
their  record  since  then  bas 


been  unblemished.  They  too 
have  improved  over  the  sea- 
son. All  of  this  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  predict  an  out- 
come for  Saturday's  match. 

The  standings  going  into 
Saturday's  game  are  as  close 
as  Redmen  could  wish  them 
to  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. Blues  are  5  and  0  for 
the  season  and  the  Redmen 
are  4  and  1.  A  win  for  Mc- 
Gill ties  the  eastern  division 
and  forces  Blues  into  a  semi- 
final. 

With  a  team  of  McGill's  ca- 
libre it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  more  times  they  play  a 
given  team  the  easier  it  is  to 
come  up  with  a  victory.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  same  is 
not  true  of  Blues.  But  it  is 
obviously  in  Varsity's  inter 


est  to  keep  the  number  of 
games  as  low  as  possible. 

If  Blues  win  on  Saturday 
they  take  the  division  cham- 
pionship, of  course.  The  fi- 
nal play-off  for  the  Turner 
Trophy  in  that  event  will 
be  played  at  Toronto  on  No- 
vember 18,  between  Toronto 
and  Western  University,  who 
are  already  winners  in  the 
Western  league. 

The  Varsity  western  team 
is  at  present  locked  in  a 
close  race  for  second  position 
in  the  Western  league  with 
York  University.  Blues  go 
into  their  game  on  Saturday 
here  in  Toronto  against  Mc- 
Master  only  one  point  in 
front  of  the  York  team.  A 
win  will  give  Blues  a  vise-like 
grip  on  second  place. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
A  Centennial  Professor  for  November 

DR.  HARRY  G.  JOHNSON 

of  London  School  of  Economics 
ond  University  of  Chicago 

Economic  Theory  and  Contemporary  Society 

Wednesday.  November  15  or  8.30  p.m. 
CONVOCATION  HALL 

Sponsored  by  the  Vorsity  Fund  ond 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

SIX  PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON 

ASPECTS  OF  EVOLUTION 
IN  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

Centennial  Professor 
Former  Director  of  Royal  Ontario  Museum 

NOY.  15  The  Link  Between  Invertebrate  ond  Verte 
brate 

NOV.  22  A  Fish  Gives  Rise  to  the  Amphibia 

NOV.  29  An  Amphibian  Gives  Birth  to  Reptiles 

DEC.     6  A  Reptile  Becomes  a  Bird 

DEC.   13  Mammal-like  Repti  les  and  True  Mammals 

DEC.  20  Mammals  and  the  Emergence  of  Man 

WEDNESDAYS  at  4  p.m. 

Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


Sports  Schedules-Week  of  Nov.  13th 


RUGGER  (Balance  of  league  schedule) 


Mon.,    Nov.  13 


Thur.s,  Nov.  16 
Fri„      Nov.  17 


1.15  East 
1.15  West 
4.30  East 
1.15  West 
1.15  East 
1.15  West 
1.15  East 
1.15  West 
12.30  West 
1.15  West 
1.15  East 


Law 
Arch 
Innis 


Med.  A 
Med.  6 

u.c. 

Innis 


vs  Med.  A 

vs  Trin.  B 

vs  Med.  B 

vs  Wye. 

vs  Eng. I 

vs  Eng.  11 

vs  Vic 

vs  Wye 

vs  Arch 

vs  Trin.  B 

vs  PHE.  B 


SOCCER  (Balance  of  league  schedule) 


Mon.,  Nov.  13 
Tues.,  Nov.  M 
Wed.,   Nov.  15 

LACROSSE 

Mon.,   Nov.  13 


Thur.s.  Nov.  16 

SQUASH 

Tues.,  Nov.  14 
Wed.,  Nov.  15 
Trnjr.s.  Nov.  16 

HOCKEY 

Mon.,    Nov.  13 


12.30  North 

4.00  North 

4.00  South 

12.30  North 

4.00  North 

4.00  South 

12.30  North 

4.00  North 


Trin.  A 
Vic 

Med.  A 

Knox 

Arch 

Med.  B 

St.M. 

Law 


1.00 
4.00 
6.30 
1.00 
5.00 
6.00 
1.00 
6.30 
7.30 
8.30 


7.00 
7.40 
8.20 
7.00 
7.40 
8.20 
6.20 
7.00 
7.40 


12.30 
1.30 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

Nov.  14  1-30 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

Nov.  15  12.30 


Thur.s.  Nov.  16 


9.00 
12.30 
7.00 


9.0,0 

Fri.,      Nov.  17  12.30 


VOLLEYBALL 


Wed.,    Nov.  15 


Thur.s.  Nov.  16 


4.00 
6.30 
7.30 
8.30 
1.00 
6.30 
7.30 
1.00 


St.  M. 

Low 

Med.  A 

U.C. 

Vic.  II 

Pre-Med 

Innis 

Med.  B 

Scar 

Dent 


Med.  B 
Sr.  Eng 
Law  B 
Dent 
Eng.  II 
Wye 
Vic.  I 
Med.  A 
Trin.  C 


PHE.  8 
Low  N 
For.  A 
Music 
St.M.C. 
Law  I 
Scar. 
Jr.  Eng. 
Knox 
Sr.  Eng. 
U.C.I 
PHE.  A 
Vic.  V 
Eng.  7 
Eng.  2 
Pharm.  B 
Law  III 
Med.  C 

Trin.  C 


Vic.  I 
U.C.  II 
New 
Law 
Arch 
Med.  B 


vs  PHE.  A 

vs  Vic.  I 

vs  PHE.  B 

vs  Trin 

vs  Knox 

vs  For.  B 

vs  Eng  in 

vs  For..  A 

vs  Erin 


Hand 

Sutherlond 
Noble 

Bethel 
Henry 

Bradford 
Wall 

Dove  Adams 
Noble 


Hobbs 
Homatidis 
Liepa 
Lefkos 


R,  Murphy,  Evans 
Rudge,  Dale 
Mason,  Maynes 
Trafford,  W.  Murphy 
Hall,  Appleton 
Hall,  Appleton 
R.  Murphy,  Mothersill 
Hennessey,  Keys 
Hennessey,  Keys 
Hennessey,  Keys 


Sll 


Ini 

Vic.  I 
Med.A 
Dent.  A 
PHE.C 


vs  PHE. 

vs  Vic  II 

VS  Forestry 

vs  Law  A 

vs  Trin..  A 

vs  Innis 


St.  M.  A 
Med.  A 
Dent.  A 
Arch. 
Vic.  I 
St.  M.  B 
Trin.  A 
C.  of  Ed. 
For.  B 
PHE.C 
Dent.  D 
Eng.  9 
St.  M.  F 
New  II 
St.M.  D 


Med.  A 
PHE.  D 
PHE.  6 
Pharm 
PHE.  A 
Vic.  It 
For.  A 


Referee 
assignments 
will  be  moiled 


In 


5l 


PHE.  A 


Tuszynski 

Rocks 

Rocks 

McNiven 

Tuszynski 

Lobl 

Lobl 

Lobl 

Parnes 

Forsyth 

Forsyth 

McNiven 
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U  of  T  Blues  Lack  Guts  to  Play 
RPI  Zebras  —  See  This  Page 


Mike  Eben:  Poetry  in  motion 


Look  closely,  loyal  readers.  Cast  your  galvanizing  gaze 
directly  beneath  my  optic  visage  and  directly  above  what 
you  are  presently  perusing.  There  .  .  .  see  that  Well 
what  "that"  is  is  a  dramatic  forgery,  made  by  ace  black- 
smith  Bluebottle,  of  part  of  The  Daily  Ryersonian  s  front 
page,  November  3. 

The  stark  tale  as  revealed  on  page  sixteen  was  interest- 
in=  Blues'  lack  of  guts  (or  intestinal  fortitude  for  the 
squeamish)  is  seems,  comes  as  a  result  of  a  formal  chal- 
lenge" made  bv  Ryerson's  soccer  Zebras  to  1)  of  T  to  play  a 
championship  game  for  the  Canadian  title  (sic)  Blues  soc- 
cer coach,  Ernie  Galss,  clearly  and  testily  condemned  the 
idea.  Hence,  according  to  Ryerson,  Blues  am  t  got  no  guts 
'tall. 

Glass  was  quoted  as  saying,  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  contest.  You  would  be  wasting  our  time. 
It  would  be  like  bringing  the  English  ladies  field  hockey 
team  over  here  to  play  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs.  So  it  ap- 
pears unlikely  Ryerson  will  get  their  Ernie  game. 

However  Zebras  are  ignoring  Glass's  caustic  comments 
and  are  applying  through  the  university  athletic  depart- 
ment for  sanction  of  the  contest.  Zebra  captain,  catty  Val 
Felix  was  disappointed  at  Blues'  rejection  of  the  contest. 
"I  still  hope  they  play  us,  but  I  wish  he  (Glass)  would  have 
accepted  the  challenge  rather  than  have  the  order  come 
from  their  athletic  department.  I  don't  want  to  think  this 
would  be  a  grudge  match." 

In  their  vigilant  quest  to  play-off  against  Blues,  Ryer- 
son display  faulty  reasoning,  notwithstanding  their  arrogant 
assumption  that  the  winner  would  be  Canadian  champion. 
(Nobody  beats  UBC).  Zebras,  tops  in  the  Ontario  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic  Association  for  the  past  four  years,  appear 
to  have  forgotten  an  exhbition  game  already  played  against 
Toronto  this  season,  and  three  more  in  the  preceding  three 
years. 


Yes,  Virginia,  Eben  has  claws.  You  might 
npt  even  see  Eben  for  heaven's  sake. 
And  yet,  stretching  out  from  the  all-encom- 
passing embrace  are  the  famous  tentacle 
tendons  which  have  hauled  down  more 
than  110  passes  in  four  S1FL  seasons.  Once 
Eben  gets  his  fingertips  on  the  ball,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  he's  made  the  catch. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  sights  in  the 
SIFL  during  these  past  four  years  has  been 
the  famous  Eben  dive. 

Seldom  is  the  gridiron  graced  by  a  sight 
as  aesthetically  satisfying  (for  all  you  arty 
types)  as  Mike  Eben  diving  full-length 
after  a  wayward  football.  He  seems  to  un- 
fold in  slow  motion  terminating  with  an 
elegant  lunge  at  the  vital  moment  when  the 
ball  arrives. 

Once  he's  caught  the  ball  Eben  is  still  a 
threat.  Deceptively  fast,  Ebo  has  left  many 
defenders  grovelling  in  the  grass   as  his 


long  legs  spin  and  twist  from  their  frantic 
grasp.  Last  Saturday  he  left  Western  player 
Jim  Henshall  in  a  writhing  knot  as  he 
eluded  him  for  a  26  yd.  touchdown  effort. 

Eben's  worth  to  the  team  is  in  evidence 
even  when  he's  not  catching  the  ball. 
Against  Queen's,  double  and  sometimes 
triple  coverage  forced  him  to  be  overlook- 
ed by  Bob  Amer  as  a  primary  receiver,  but 
in  the  process,  the  men  he  took  with  him 
left  other  teammates  in  the  open.  Thus, 
Eben's  mere  presence  is  exceptionally  val- 
uable. 

And  Eben  comes  through  in  the  clutch. 
Against  Western  on  Saturday  he  caught 
three  passes  in  the  final  two  minutes  to 
move  Blues'  within  single  point  distance. 
Two  years  ago,  when  Blues  last  won  the 
Yates  Cup,  the  6'2"  phenomenon  scored 
two  spectacular  touchdowns  as  Toronto 
stormed  from  behind  to  nip  Western  21- 
16. 


Ryerson's  challenge  scorned  by  Ernie  Glass 

A  challenge  from  Ryerson  Ryerson's  daily  newspaper, 
Zebras  of  ;he  Ontario  Inter-  The  Ryersonian  quotes  Glass, 
collegiate  Athletic  Associa-  in  reference  to  the  analogy 
tion  to  play  Varsity  Soccer  he  drew  to  a  Zebras-Blues 
Blues  has  been  scuttled  by  championship  game,  as  say- 
Varsity  coach  Ernie  Glass.  ing:  "It  would  be  like  bring- 


In  those  four  games,  Zebras  have  yet  to  stripe  (ho  ho). 
And  while  blanking  their  opponents,  Blues  have  scored 
fourteen  unanswered  goals.  Now,  despite  their  mute  dis- 
play on  the  soccer  field,  Ryerson  have  suddenly  become 
abnormally  loud,  ensconced  in  the  safety  of  the  committee 
room. 

Varsity  players  echo  their  coach.  Ormond  Mendes  said 
bluntly  "We  don't  have  to  prove  anything  to  them,"  while 
teammate  Eric  Sereda  muttered  only:  "they're  nothing." 
Veteran  Austris  Liepa  was  a  bit  more  loquacious:  "They've 
got  only  one  player  capable  of  making  Blues,  goalie  Jerry 
Halay  They  have  one  more  excellent  player  in  centre-half 
Val  Felix,  but  after  that  they're  a  motley  array  of  have- 
beens  at  an  early  age." 

An  anonymous  Ryerson  student  was  contemptuous  of 
his  own  newspaper  for  even  raising  the  cry.  "It  was  just 
somebody  with  nothing  else  to  write  about  who  wound  up 
making  an  ass  of  himself.  The  soccer  players  really  want 
to  play,  but  this  is  just  sensationalism." 

Well  said,  anonymous  Ryerson  student.  Labelling  a 
team  of  Blues'  calibre  as  lacking  guts  is  pure  bush-league 
reporting.  Funny  how  a  team  with  no  guts  has  been  able 
to  beat  Ryerson  four  years  running.  


Glass  feels  that  the  game 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  as 
Blues  have  already  beaten 
Ryerson  this  season  in  an  ex- 
hibition game.  In  fact,  in 


ing  the  English  ladies  field 
hockey  team  over  here  to 
play   the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs." 
Zebra  team  captain  Val  Fe- 


Pa 


lil'll    I'.'ir     gam\..     ah  1  _ — 

four  meetings  of  the  two  lix  was   disappointed  w.th 

teams  during  the  past  four  the  Varsity  coach's  decision 

years,  Ryerson  has  been  un-  but  he  hopes  to  make  the 

able  to  score  a  single  goal  challenge  stick  ihrough  the 

against  the  powerful  Blues.  University  of  Toronto  athle- 
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tic  department. 

Zebras  have  won  the  OlAA 
title  for  the  last  four  season 
while  Varsity  has  been  the 
OQAA  champion  since  1963. 
However,  during  that  period, 
Ryerson  contends,  Blues 
have  never  put  their  record 
or  their  prestige  on  the  line 
in  an  official  game  outside 
OQAA  league  competition. 

Could  it  be  that  Ryerson 
is  inspired  by  reading  The 
Varsity's  accounts  of  our 
football  Blues'  exploits 
against  Queen's.  Or  maybe 
Zebras  have  been  eating  Bos- 
ton beans. 


Varsity  harriers  win  OQAA  championship 


The  Varsity  harrier  team 
hurried,  to  victory  Saturday 
over  a'  sloppy,  course  of 
about  5'/i  miles,  placing  five 
runners  in  the  top  ten.  Indi- 
vidual star  in  the  Kingston 
meet,  however,  was  Water- 
loo's Bob  Finlay,  who  again 
beat  off  Blues'  Dave  Bailey 
to  win  in  a  time  of  27  mi- 
nutes. 52  seconds. 

Bailey,  who  clocked  a  time 
of  28  minutes,  33  seconds, 
was  hard  pressed  by  Blues' 
Brian  Armstrong  (28  minu- 


tes, 38  seconds),  and  Water- 
loo's Paul  Pearson  (28  minu- 
tes, 50  seconds). 

A  Varsity  win  was  assured 
by  the  strong  showings  of 
the  other  team  members. 
Substitute  Bruce  Thomson 
surprised  many  by  finishing 
sixth.  He  was  followed  over 
the  line  by  Bob  Cairns  (se- 
venth) and  Brian  Richards 
(ninth).  This  gave  Blues  a 
point  count  of  27,  enough  to 
stave  off  the  Waterloo  for- 
ces. 


McGill  'obscene  libel'  charges  revised  as 
Student  protest  loses  early  support 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  All  but  40  student 
demonstrators  have  ended  a  sit-in  at  the 
McGill  University  administration  building 
after  the  phrase  "obscene  libel"  was  drop- 
ped from  a  charge  against  three  McGill 
Daily  Editors. 

A  late  report  last  night  said  the  students 
forced  their  way  into  the  office  of  McGill 
principal  H.  Rocke  Robertson  and  refused 
to  move.  Mr.  Robertson  led  the  adminis- 
tration's action  against  the  paper. 

The  editor  of  The  Daily,  Peter  Allnut,  and 
two  members  of  his  staff  face  disciplinary 
action  by  the  administration  for  reprinting 
an  article  from  Paul  Krassner's  magazine 
The  Realist. 

The  article  is  an  imaginary  depiction  of 
events  following  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

Wednesday,  more  than  250  demonstra- 
tors crowded  the  building  and  forced  ad- 
ministrators to  close  it  down. 

The  trial,  set  for  last  Tuesday,  has  been 
postponed    until   Monday.   The  academic 


senate  met  Wednesday  and  recommended 
to  the  student  discipline  committee  that  the 
trial  be  conducted  in  public,  but  as  yet  it 
remains  in  camera. 

The  McGill  student  council  Wednesday 
refused  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  admin- 
istration's student  discipline  committee, 
despite  a  concession  by  the  administration 
offering  them  the  right  to  vote. 

As  far  as  the  council  is  concerned  the  is- 
sue has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  ju- 
dicial committee,  a  body  set  up  to  decide 
on  legal  matters. 

Council  urged  the  administration  to  "de- 
sist from  any  further  action"  pending  the 
judicial  committee's  report. 

If  the  committee  judges  The  Daily  "acted 
in  bad  faith"  in  printing  the  offending  ar- 
ticle, the  position  of  Daily  editor-in-chief 
will  automatically  be  declared  vacant. 

AlJnutt  reiterated  his  stand  of  last  week 
saying:  "I  have  made  a  mistake.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  have  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  correct  it." 


Caput  meets  to  discuss  action  against 
Varsity  for  McGill -Realist  reprint 


Talk  about  getting  high  early  in  the  day!  Yesterday  morn- 
ing residents  of  Victoria  College's  Burwash  Hall  came  in 
to  breakfast  to  find  this  10-foot  balloon  floating  about  the 
dining-room.  Disgruntled  members  of  the  residence  had 
launched  the  balloon  and  on  it  inscribed: 

FIGHT  INFLATION,  DOWN  WITH  HIGH  TABLE. 
High  table  is  the  raised  area  where  the  dons  and  faculty 
take  their  meals. 

The  object,  barely  buoyant,  bobbed  around  the  hall  dur- 
ing the  meal,  at  times  falling  to  within  reaching  distance, 
and  at  other  times  rising  to  the  lofty  rafters  of  the  Hallow- 
ed Hall. 

It  was  later  broken  by  curious  kitchen  staff. 

  photo  by  TIM  KOEHLER 


Caput,  the  campus'  su- 
preme disciplinary  body, 
will  meet  Monday  morning 
to  consider  possible  action 
against  The  Varsity  for 
part  of  Wednesday's  report 
on  the  demonstrations  at 
McGill  University. 

Registrar  Robin  Ross  said 
yesterday  that  the  meeting 
was  called  because  of  "a 
good  deal  of  concern  inside 
and  outside  the  university 
about  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
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Drink  and  be  married  at  16:  Needham 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Richard  Needham,  the  free-wheeling  col- 
umnist for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  last 
night  advocated  forcing  every  student  to 
leave  home  at  the  age  of  16  to  serve  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Needham  told  ,a  sedate  audience  of 
about  200  students  at  a  St.  Michael's  College 
Honors  Society  gathering  that  young  peo- 
ple must  get  more  into  the  mainstream  of 
Canadian  life. 

He  proposed  a  formal  coming  of  age  at 
16,  after  which  the  youth  would  be  allowed 
to  drink,  drive,  marry  and  vote. 

But,  Mr.  Needham  maintained,  the  chan- 
ces of  implementing  social  change  are  slim. 

"Society  has  complete  control  of  the  chil- 
dren, money,  weapons  of  power  and  tne 
voting  machinery." 

His  main  theme  was  alienation.  He  is 
alienated,  he  said,  because: 

"I  travel  a  lot.  And  sometimes  I  wake  up 
in  the  morning,  look  out  the  window  and 
at  the  phone  on  the  desk  and  ask,  'Where 
the  hell  am  I?'  " 

Mr.  Needham's  alienation  extends  to  the 
fields  of  economics  and  politics. 

"I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  ads,"  he 
said,  '  and  I'm  not  a  consumer.  I  don't  vote 


in  elections  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  political  party  or  government  represents 
me. 

"I  am  also  alienated  from  the  the  struc- 
ture of  the  law.  I  don't  believe  governments 
have  any  right  to  make  laws  about  sex  or 
drink." 

In  a  rambling  introduction  that  drew 
laughter  from  the  audience,  Needham  said: 

— the  new  national  flag  is  "a  red  dollar 
sign  against  a  white  background  which  sym- 
bolizes the  moral  purity  of  George  Hees;" 

— the  provincial  anthem  should  be  'Hello 
Young  Lovers,  You're  Under  Arrest;" 

— the  national  pension  plan  finally  gave 
high  school  students  something  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

In  response  to  a  question  he  said  ne  did 
not  "consider  himself  to  be  a  55-year-ok! 
hippie." 

"I  think  its  a  good  thing  to  leave  home, 
but  I'm  not  sure  I  approve  of  the  Ivppies 
'25  yard  dash'  (to  Yorkville). 

"I've  earned  almost  $400,000  since  I  came 
to  Canada  and  I've  spent  about  $405,00*).  I 
guess  that  makes  me  a  naturalized  Cana 
dian,"  he  continued. 

"And  I've  spent  most  of  that  on  women, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  spend  it." 


tide." 

The  article  reproduced  a 
Realist  text  which  appeared 
in  the  McGill  Daily  last  Fri- 
day and  which  has  been 
called  obscene  by  some. 

Mr.  Ross  said  Caput's  se- 
cret meeting  is  necessary 
because  "it  is  important  for 
the  university  to  decide 
what  action  if  any  they  will 
take  concerning  this." 

He  said  a  full  account  of 
the  meeting  will  be  given. 

Don  Forester,  the  execu- 
tive assistant  to  Acting 
President  J.  H.  Sword,  said 
Caput  action  could  range 
from  nothing  to  a  statement 
to  a  reprimand  to  expul- 
sion. 

"It  is  yet  to  be  decided 
whether  anyone  will  ap- 
pear," he  said,  "but  if  any- 
one does,  it  will  be  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  Varsity  — 
SAC." 

SAC  President  Tom 
Faulkner  wrote  Mr.  Sword 
yesterday  that  SAC  feels 
Caput  action  "would  be  in- 
appropriate, since  it  would 
imply  that  students  are 
neither  adults  who  can  deal 
in  a  responsible  fashion 
with  their  own  affairs  nor 
citizens  ready  to  accept  the 
protection  and  penalties 
which  the  law  affords." 

The  Varsity's  case,  Faulk- 
ner wrote,  could  be  handled 
by  SAC  at  next  Wednes- 
day's meeting  or  by  lawyers 
if  charges  were  laid. 

Faulkner,  as  SAC  presi- 
dent, is  the  individual  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  The 
Varsity. 

Caput's  involvement  came 
after  Henry  Borden,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors,  was  contacted 
by  Mr.  Sword,  who  now  is 
out  of  town  on  a  trip  west. 

Mr.  Borden  told  a  Globe 
and  Mail  reporter  he  found 
the  article  "disgusting." 

"I  am  sure  the  Caput  will 
discuss  what  measures 
should  be  taken." 

Varsity  editor  Volkmar 
Richter  and  general  man- 
ager   Bob    Parkins,  who 


Henry  Borden,  who  found 
the  article  "disgusting." 

made  the  decision  to  run 
Wednesday's  article  have 
maintained  that  the  Realist- 
Daily  text  had  to  be  run  to 
inform  the  campus  of  what 
the  problem  at  McGill  was. 

"Paraphrasing  would  ei- 
ther have  meant  nothing  or 
amounted  to  running  the 
text/'  Parkins  said.  "We  de- 
cided to  run  it  in  the  inter- 
ests of  informing  the  cam- 
pus." 

Richter  said  paraphrasing 
might  have  related  the  rea- 
son for  the  furor  at  McGiU 
but  could  not  have  told  why 
the  disturbance  there  was 
so  intense. 

"Hopefully  university  stu- 
dents are  older  than  chil- 
dren and  younger  than 
squeamish  adults,"  Richter 
added. 

Both  Parkins  and  Richter 
have  said  that  the  para- 
graph in  question  from 
Wednesday's  Varsity  is  dis- 
turbing in  itself  but  neces- 
sary and  not  wrong  in  a 
news  context. 


The  university  student 
and  his  environment  is 
the  subject  of  today's  in- 
stallment of  the  Macpher- 
son  Report.  To  collate  the 
entire  36  pages,  merely 
follow  the  numbers.  A 
limited  number  of  extra 
copies  —  if  you're  mis- 
sing a  section  or  two  — 
are  available  at  the  Var- 
sity office. 


Classes  are  being  cancelled 
from  10  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m.  to- 
day for  a  special  Remem- 
brance Day  service  in  front 
of  Hart  House. 


ST.  THOMAS  CHURCH 

383  HURON  ST. 
Sunday,  Nov.  12      -      *:15  p.m. 

UNIVERSITY 
DIALOGUE 

COME  OVER  FOR  A  FRIENDLY 
CUP  OF  COFFEE.  THIS  WEEK  A 
PROVOCATIVE,  CONTEMPORARY 
FILM  WILL  BE  SHOWN  AND 
DICUSSED. 

10  P.M.  EUCHARIST 
(CONTEMPORARY  STYLE) 


tM  CHrv  OMtit  surviving  chunk 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 

ANGLICAN  - 
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EXPORT 
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or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


REGULAR  and  KINGS 


The  Hellenic 
University  Society 

presents 

GREEK  NIGHT  67 

TONIGHT 

8:00  P.M. 

at  I.S.C.  33  St-.  George  St. 

Greek  music,  food, 
articrafts,  film. 
ALL  WELCOME 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
Morning  Service  CKFM  99.9 
MINISTERS: 


11:00  A.M. 

DR.  E.  M.  HOWSE 

7:30  P.M. 

"No  Longer  at  Ease" 


Campus  Club  following  Service. 
ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


THE  STUDENTS  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

STUDENT  LEGAL  SERVICE 

ADVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  —  INFORMATIil 

ON  YOUR  RIGHTS  ABOUT  PROBLEMS 
WITH  LANDLORDS  AND  STUDENT  HOUSING 


.FILL  IN  THE  FORM  AT  SAC.  OFFICE 
.LEAVE  FORM  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
YOU  WILL  BE  CONTACTED 


Beth  Coca-Cola  and  Coke  >ie  registered  Wade  marks  which  Identify  only  the  product  of  Coca-Cola  Ltd. 


Who's 
got  the 
hail? 


Who  cares!  Who's  got  the  Coke?  Coca-Cola  has  the 
refreshing  tasfe  you  never  get  tired  of.  That's  why  things  go 
better  with  Coke,  after  Coke,  after  Coke. 
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COPOUT  hopes  to  turn  on  Uof  T  campus 

An  organization  that  hopes  to  unify  student  activ- 
ities has  been  reorganized  after  years  of  inactivity. 

The  Council  of  Presidents  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto (COPOUT)  "hopes  to  turn  on  campus  organiza- 
tions by  making  students  aware  of  what  their  student 
councils  can  do  for  them",  says  chairman  Ken  Stone, 
(IV  Inn),  the  president  of  the  Innis  College  student 
council. 

COPOUT,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  stud- 
ent organizations  of  the  colleges  and  faculties,  met  at 
Scarborough  College  last  month. 

The  committee  is  to  be  a  communicating  co-ord- 
inating body  between  the  individual  societies  and  the 
university  as  a  whole. 

Problems  of  the  individual  student  societies  can 
be  brought  to  the  council  for  discussion  and  issues 
raised  in  the  council  will  be  relayed  back  to  the  stud- 
ent societies. 

The  council  will  take  collective  action  where  there 
is  a  consensus  of  opinion. 

The  need  to  involve  students  in  the  activities  of 
student  councils  was  discussed  at  the  first  meeting.  It 
was  suggested  that  candidates  should  run  on  specific 
platforms  to  arouse  interest  in  voting. 

The  council's  activities  will  include  workshops  to 
discuss  budget,  social  activities  and  communications 
media. 

A  central  committee  made  up  of  chairman  Stone 
and  members-at-large  Hershel  Ezrin  (IV  UC)  and 
Bob  MacCallum  (III  ASPC)  —  was  set  up. 

Of  tie  23  college  and  faculty  organizations,  nine 
sent  representatives  to  the  organizational  meeting. 

SAC  releases  bargain  for  hustlers 

The  biggest  bargain  for  University  of  Toronto 
hustlers  since  computer  dating  forms  hit  the  market 
this  week  as  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  re- 
leased its  annual  Student  Directory. 

The  122-page  book  contains  the  name,  course, 
year,  college,  sex  and  telephone  number  of  each  stu- 
dent. It  costs  50  cents  and  may  be  bought  at  the  SAC 
building. 

It  is  transparently  obvious  that  there  are  8 
Glasses.  And  the  campus  is  a  vertiable  Silver  mine 
(there  are  16  of  them)  with  11  Golds  and  eight  Dia- 
monds mixed  in. 

And  although  there  is  one  Sin,  there  is  still  no 
Sex  at  U  of  T. 


ILLEL 


Sunday,  November  12,  8:30  p.m..  Empress  Room,  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

DR.  ARTHUR  HERTZBERG 

Columbia  University 

on 

"ISRAEL  AND  THE  WESTERN  JEW" 


Hi  I  (el  Noon-Hour  Seminar  Series 
Monday,  November  13    •     1:00  p.m.    -    Room  214 

DR.  ARTHUR  HERTZBERG 

"Problem  Areas  in  the 
Christian-Jewish  Encounter" 

Monday,  November  20    -     1:00  p.m.    -    U.C.,  Room  214 

PROF.  CHARLES  HANLY 

Dept.  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T. 
on 

"The  Psycho-Analytical 
Conception  of  Man" 

Monday,  November  27    -     1:00  p.m.    -    U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  JOSEPH  MARGOLIS 

Dept  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T. 
on 

"CONDEMNED  TO  BE  FREE" 

Monday,  December  4    •    1:00  p.m.    •    U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  ELIEZER  BERKOVITS 

Hebrew  Theological  College,  Chicago 


Cough  syrup  yields  kicks  for  crazed 


The  "drug  craze"  is  catch- 
ing on.  People  are  discover- 
ing uses  for  cough  syrup, 
mixtures  of  paint  and  gaso- 
line, and  even  ground  nut- 
meg. 

In  fact,  a  well-stocked 
spice  cupboard  can  yield  a 
yearful  of  "highs,"  says  Dr. 
Robert  Smart,  the  speaker 
at  the  third  engineering  lib- 
eral arts  lecture. 

Dr.  Smart  is  a  member  of 
the  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Research  Foundation. 

"Never  before  have  drugs 
been  taken  in  the  excess 
they  are  today,"  he  main- 
tained. "Kids  feel  they  are 
not  normal  if  they  don't 
sniff  glue  or  smoke  mari- 
juana." 

Dr.  Smart  explained  that 
new  crazes  are  concerned 
with  the  use  of  non-alco- 


holic drugs,  and  are  "the 
province  of  the  very  young." 

Young  drug  faddists  are 
usually  10  to  21  years  old, 
he  said. 

Marijuana  was  introduced 
in  North  America  m  the 
1920's,  said  Dr.  Smart.  "At 
that  time  it  was  used  by 
lower-class,  indolent  unem- 
ployed males.  It  filled  some 
sort  of  social  need  they 
lacked." 

Today,  however,  drugs 
are  used  by  all  intelligence 
strata.  "Most  users  are 
more  intelligent  than  the 
average  college  freshman, 
even  engineers." 

Marijuana  does  not  lead 
to  addiction,  he  said. 

Glue-sniffing  is  the  drug 
of  the  pre-teen  set.  Most 
users,  says  Dr.  Smart,  are 


boys  from  10  to  13. 

"In  initial  stages  five  to 
10  minutes'  sniffing  will 
cause  a  jag.  But  chronic 
users  have  to  use  as  many 
as  25  tubes  to  get  high." 

"Speed"  —  pep  pills  and 
stimulants  —  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  Dr. 
Smart  said  this  was  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  heroin. 

"Hippie  emphasis  on 
drugs  is  disturbing,"  claim- 
ed Dr.  Smart.  "If  they  must 
rebel  they  should  be  eon- 
tent  with  simply  dropping 
out  rather  than  turning 
on. 

"We  must  educate  the 
public  of  the  danger  of 
drugs.  They  have  to  be 
taught  that  it  is  possible  to 
lead  a  successful  life  with- 
out the  use  of  drugs." 


Bookstore  needs  Press:  Jeanneret 


Dr.  Marsh  Jeanneret,  the 
head  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Press,  said  yesterday 
that  a  financial  divorce  of 
the  Press  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Bookstore 
would  be  "desirable." 

But,  he  said,  in  an  inter- 
view, the  separation  of  the 
administration  of  the  two 
enterprises  would  not  be  of 
advantage  to  the  students 
and  faculty  who  use  the 
Stores. 


Last  week's  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  report 
on  the  store  proposes  a  cur- 
tailing of  relations  between 
the  Press  and  the  Stores. 

Dr.  Jeanneret,  the  son  of 
F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret.  who  died 
last  year  while  still  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, said  the  publishing 
and  bookselling  businesses 
overlap  in  many  areas,  espe- 
cially that  of  accounting. 

The  present  relation  bet- 


ween the  two  allows  for  con- 
siderable mobility  of  staff 
between  departments.  "This 
is  a  definite  advantage,"  he 
said. 

The  relationship  also  helps 
the  Bookstore  in  their  deal- 
ings with  commercial  pub- 
lishers, Dr.  Jeanneret  main- 
tained. 

He  said  he  did  not  want  to 
upset  the  "delicate"  relation- 
ship between  the  Press  and 
the  Bookstore. 


Treasure  Van  slaps  light  fingers 


Many  kinds  of  people 
come  to  Treasure  Van  dur- 
ing its  week-long  run  at  Hart 
House.  Some  come  to  buy, 
others  just  to  browse.  And 
some  come  to  steal. 

The  job  of  frustrating  the 
light-fingered  visitors  this 
year  belongs  to  Ian  MacMil- 
lan  (HI  Vic).  Ian  is  in  charge 


of  security  while  Treasure 
Van  is  at  U  of  T.  With  the 
aid  of  student  volunteers 
and  one  hired  security  guard 
he  hopes  to  keep  pilfering  to 
a  minimum. 

Last  year  Treasure  Van  did 
$250,000  worth  of  business 
on  its  cross-Canada  tour.  It 
lost  about  $8,000  worth  of 


Nov.  11  -  Rhodesia's  Day  too:  Fromm 


Remembrance  Day,  Nov. 
11,  should  also  be  honored  as 
the  second  anniversary  of 
Rhodesian  independence, 
says  the  campus  Edmund 
Burke  Society. 

But,  says  F.  Paul  Fromm 
(II  SMC),  the  leader  of  the 
group,  "in  Rhodesia's  hour 
of  need  all  her  allies  can  do 
is  to  criticize  and  censure 
from  afar. 

"Truly,"  says  Fromm  in 
a  press  release  for  tomor- 
row's Rhodesia  teach-in,  "we 
are  hypocrites. 

"Rhodesia  has  never  at- 
tacked nor  threatened  any- 
one, but  it  is  the  one  nation 
that  Canada  is  at  war  with 


economically." 

In  a  two-page  discussion 
of  the  last  two  years  Fromm 
paints  a  vivid  picture  of  an 
Africa  festering  with  canni- 
balism, genocide  and  anar- 
chy. 

"The  last  few  years  have 
given  little  ammunition  to 
people  who  claim  that  the 
African  is  ready  for  indepen- 
dence." says  Fromm. 

The  teach-in  on  the  730- 
day-old  regime  of  Ian  Smith 
will  start  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  Sydney  Smith  Hall. 

The  society  has  been  grant- 
ed $200  by  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrates Council  to 
sponsor  this  teach-in. 


Course  committee  needs  General  reps 

A  group  composed  of  faculty  and  students  from 
the  department  of  political  economy  have  been  me- 
eting to  consider  the  implications  of  the  Macpherson 
report. 

And,  says  John  Pepperell  (IV  Trin),  they  "have 
already  arrived  at  conclusions  that  could  drastically 
reorientate  honors  political  science  and  economics 
courses." 

However,  members  say  they  need  to  balance  the 
committee  with  students  from  the  general  course. 
Any  general  student  majoring  in  either  subject  can 
participate  by  applying  to  the  political  economy  office 
by  Monday. 

■ 


merchandise  to  thieves.  No 
record  is  kept  of  how  much 
each  show  loses. 

"I  don't  even  know  how 
effective  our  system  is,"  Ian 
said.  "We  haven't  caught 
anyone  this  year." 

Ian  tries  to  have  two  stu- 
dents for  each  hour  the  show 
is  open  acting  as  plain-cloth- 
es observors.  If  they  see  any- 
thing suspicious  they  tell  the 
uniformed  security  guard 
who  in  turn  detains  the  sus- 
pect foi  the  Metro  police. 

"Any  students  caught 
would  be  reported  to  caput," 
Ian  said,  "while  non-students 
would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Toronto  police.  Children 
would  be  reported  to  their 
parents." 

"The  accent  is  on  preven- 
tion,'' Ian  said.  "We  make 
people  leave  their  coats  and 
books  outside,  and  use  a  spe- 
cial purchasing  system."  Ar- 
ticles are  stapled  into  bags 
after  they  have  been  paid  for 
and  anyone  wandering 
around  with  unbagged  items 
is  a  potential  suspect. 

Stan  Zuly  (IV  UC)  is  sales 
manager  for  Treasure  Van. 
"We're  doing  about  $2,800 
worth  of  business  a  day."  he 
said,  "and  we  hope  to  reach 
last  year's  total  of  $15,000  by 
the  time  we  close  at  10  p.m. 
Friday." 

Floor  manager  Linda  Naf- 
tel  (II  Innis)  acts  as  general 
supervisor  for  the  sales  per- 
sonnel. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ev- 
ening, security  guard  Ans 
Birze  (II  Vic)  wandered  by. 
"Haven't  even  seen  anything 
suspicious,"  he  reported.  Ian 
MacMillan  hopes  it  stays  ■ 
that  way. 


Off, 

Hart  House 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

November  12th    -    Great  Hall    -    8:30  p.m. 

LORAND  FENYVES 

„-  ''Violinist 
and 

ANTON  KUERTI 

Pianist 

(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


SQUASH 


Tuesday,  November  14    -    7:30  p.m. 
Debates  Room 

Novice  Instruction  Lecture 


LADIES 


are  permitted  in  the  Gallery  Dining  Room  for  lunch 
and  dinner  when  escorted  by  members  of  the  House. 


STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 

NOW  AVAILABLE  AT 
S.A.C.  OFFICE 

50* 

(2c  PROV.  SALES  TAX  INCLUDED) 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

November  12th 

LORAND  FENYVES 

VIOLINIST 

ANTON  KUERTI 

PIANIST 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House    -    8:30  p.m. 

{Tickets  available  to  members  without  charge  from  Hall  Porter. 
Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members.) 


BRING 
YOUR  GIRL 
TO 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Relaxed  atmosphere.  Reasonable  prices. 
And  just  a  stone's  throw  from  campus. 
Toronto's  newest  pub  is  on  Wellesley, 
just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The  Sutton 
Place  Hotel).  See  you  there  I 
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The  subject  who 
neither   odvise  nc 


truly  loyol  to  the  Chief  Magistrote  will 
submit   to   arbitrary  .measures. — -Junius. 

— Motto  of  The  Globe  and  Moil. 


There  is  an  old  Varsity  tradition  that  to- 
day's editorial  should  deal  with  War  and 
Remembrance  Day. 

Sometimes  we  write  noble  poeans  to 
duty,  valor  and  country,  and  somebody 
praises  our  patriotism. 

Sometimes  we  write  about  pacifism  ond 
the  futility  of  war,  and  somebody  tries  to 
have  us  fired. 

Sometimes  we  decide  to  ignore  the  issue 
completely,  and  somebody  thinks  we  forgot. 

The  following  article  was  written  for  the 
New  York  World  by  the  British  historian, 
essayist  and  journalist,  H.  G.  Wells. 

Appearing  on  the  first  Remembrance 
Day,  it  expresses  what  we  feel  about  tomor- 
row in  a  manner  far  more  lucid  than  we 
ran  muster  at  this  time. 


Britain,  France,  and  Italy  and  now  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  honored 
2nd  buried  the  bodies  of  certain  Unknown 
Soldiers,  each  according  to  their  national 
traditions  ond  circumstances.  Canada,  I 
hear,  is  to  follow  suit. 

So  the  world  expresses  its  sense  that  in 
the  Great  War  the  only  hero  was  the  com- 
mon man.  Poor  Hans  and  poor  Ivan  lie  rot- 
ting yet  under  the  soil  of  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, bones  and  decay,  rags  of  soiled  uni- 
forms, and  fragments  of  accoutrements,  stiii 


lest  we  remember 

waiting  for  monuments  and  speeches,  yet 
they  too  were  mothers'  sons,  kept  step, 
obeyed  orders,  went  singing  into  bottle,  and 
knew  the  strange  intoxication  of  soldierly 
friendship,  fellowship  and  the  sense  of  de- 
votion to  something  much  greater  thar 
themselves  .  .  . 

A  time  will  come  when  we  shall  cease  to 
visit  the  crimes  and  blunders  and  misfor- 
tunes of  their  governments  upon  the  com- 
mon soldiers  and  poor  folk  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  when  our  bitterness  will  die  out  and 
we  shall  mourn  them  as  we  mourn  our  own, 
os  souls  who  gave  their  lives  ond  suffered 
greatly  in  the  universal  misfortune.  .  .  . 

It  would  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  work 
out  many  things  concerning  him  (the  Un- 
known Soldier).  We  could  probably  find  out 
his  age  and  his  height  and  suchlike  partic- 
ulars very  nearly.  We  could  average  figures 
and  estimates  that  would  fix  such  matters 
within  a  very  narrow  range  of  uncertainty. 
In  race  and  complexion,  I  suppose  he  would 
be  mainly  North  European;  North  Russian, 
German,  Frankish,  North  Italian,  British 
and  American  elements  woufd  all  have  the 
same  trends  towards  a  tallish,  fairish,  pos- 
sibly blue-eyed  type  .  .  . 

None  of  these  factors  would  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  his  being  mainly  Nor- 
thern and  much  the  some  mixture  altogeth- 
er as  the  American  citizen  of  1950  is  likely 


LETTERS 


bookstore  manager 
replies  to  critic 

Sir, 

Since  Gerald  Wiseman  in  a  letter 
to  The  Varsity  so  eloquently  sup- 
ports my  statement  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  the  complexities 
of  the  book  trade  to  the  public,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  correcting  a  few 
of  his  statements. 

U>  The  University  Bookstores  are 
undersold  ty  some  retail  outlets  only 
on  a  highly  selective  basis,  and  this 
fact  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  SAC 
Report.  None  of  the  Bookstore's 
competitors  attempt  to  carry  the 
large  variety  of  textbooks  which  the 
Textbook  store  is  forced  to  stock  be- 
cause of  its  responsibility  to  the  Uni 
versity  which  these  other  stores  do 
not  have. 

Despite  Mr.  Wiseman's  statement, 
these  stores  also  never  have  to  cope 
with  the  seasonal  demands  the  Uni- 
versity Bookstores  face  each  year. 
They  are  busy  alright,  but  if  Mr. 
Wiseman  were  to  lead  a  group  of 
1.500  undergraduates  to  the  A  &  A 
or  SCM  stores  during  lunch  time, 
the  results  would  be,  if  anything, 
more  chaotic  than  they  were  in  the 
old  Bookstore  with  its  counter  ser- 
vice and  limited  space.  Even  Mr. 
Wiseman  must  admit  that  the  new 
self-service  policy  of  the  University 
Bookstores  has  greatly  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  speeded  up  service.  To 
correct  another  frequent  misconcep- 
tion: the  SCM  store  does  not  pay 
taxes  and  does  not  allow  a  discount 
on  textbooks. 

(2)  It  is  unfair  to  generalize  and 
say  the  instructors  are  unaware  of 
book  prices  and  recommend  books 
regardless  of  price  consideration. 
Most  professors  recommend  paper- 
back editions  when  they  are  avail- 
able, and  the  number  of  prescribed 
texts  in  paperback  editions  increases 
from  year  to  year.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Wiseman's  reference  to 
M.I.T.,  Cal  Tech  and  Harvard  in  this 
connection;  does  he  imply  that  text- 
books in  these  institutions  are  selec- 
ted on  the  basis  of  price  rather  than 
usefulness.? 

(3)  Needless  to  say,  the  Bookstore 
inventory  of  $500,000  is  an  average 
figure  and  is  actually  much  higher 
during  August  and  September  and 
considerably  lower  after  the  begin- 
ning of  second  term.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Bookstores  annually  re- 
turns a  large  quantity  of  unsold  text- 
books to  the  publishers,  and  does 
make  a  highly  conscientious  effort  uo 
reduce  inventories  to  a  minimum. 


What  Mr.  Wiseman  asks  for,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  textbook  distribu- 
tion centre  which  might  conceivably 
only  operate  for  a  period  of  3  to  4 
months  out  of  the  year.  This  would 
undoubtedly  cut  costs  in  certain 
areas,  but  it  would  also  deprive  the 
University  of  Toronto  of  what  Mr. 
Nitkin.  and  Mr.  Moncik  found  to  be 
the  best  general  book  selection  in 
Canada.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  in  no  way  does 
the  existence  of  the  Bookroom  de- 
pend financially  on  the  Textbook 
store;  the  fact  is  that,  in  small  mea- 
sure, besides  making  a  cultural  con- 
tribution to  life  on  the  campus,  the 
Bookroom  helps  reduce  some  of  the 
costs  of  operating  the  special  order 
department  and  financing  the  text- 
book inventory. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Wiseman  does 
not  care  about  the  availability  of 
non-required  books  on  the  campus 
should  no  more  give  him  cause  to 
suggest  the  elimination  of  the  Book- 
room  than  my  personal  disinterest  in 
athletic  activities  should  tempt  me  to 
suggest  the  use  of  the  football  fields 
for  the  construction  of  restaurants, 
parking  garages  and  (surprise)  a 
new  and  combined  bookselling  opera- 
tion —  all  undoubtedly  badly  needed. 

The  success  and  acceptance  the 
Bookroom  has  met  are  some  proof, 
at  least,  that  it  is  more  than  an 
"awkward  and  inefficient  toy  of  the 
administration."  In  fact,  the  Book- 
room  fills  an  important  need  on  the 
campus  which  could  not  be  filled  by 
the  kind  of  supermarket  operation 
Mr.  Wiseman  suggests. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wiseman 
that  Messrs.  Moncik  and  Nitkin  de- 
serve praise  for  their  report,  which 
for  the  first  time  has  put  the  Book- 
store operation  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  its  proper  perspective,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement, 
but  it  is  the  constructive  criticism 
contained  in  the  report  and  its  re- 
commendations which  provide  the 
best  ground  for  such  improvements. 

H.  Bohme, 
Business  Manager 

impressions 
vindicated 

Sfr: 

My  conception  of  a  university, 
which  may  be  idealized  and/or  old- 
fashioned,  is  that  it  is  a  place  where 
various  kinds  of  people  come  to- 
gether to  develop,  explore  and  trans- 
mit ideas.  This  does  not  imply  that 
life  in  the  university  is  either  dead- 
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ly  serious  nor  unending  fun.  Further 
I  have  a  conviction  that  society  in 
and  around  the  university  is  not  ir- 
relevant to  its  purposes. 

Accordingly  I  invited  my  introduc 
tory  class  to  think  about  the  differ- 
ences in  image  and  student  behavior 
in  different  faculties,  particularly 
that  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Sciences.  This  invitation  sparked 
some  interest  and  discussion  so  I 
attempted  to  give  a  brief  overview  of 
the  engineering  (and  engineers)  and 
society.  This  led  to  the  demonstra- 
tion and  disruption  of  my  class  last 
Friday. 

What  is  disturbing  is  that  the  de- 
monstration was  a  response  by  peo- 
ple who  did  not  hear  what  I  said, 
and  showed  no  signs  of  caring 
whether  they  were  acting  on  fact  or 
rumour.  In  the  lecture  in  question  I 
discussed  three  themes  in  the  image 
which  engineers  seem  compelled  to 
assert  and  maintain;  their  masculin- 
ity complex,  their  conservatism  and 
low  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
and  their  anti-intelleetualisra.  I  was 
seeking  (very  sympathetically,  I 
thought)  an  understanding  of  why 
this  image  was  perpetuated,  even 
when  it  is  false  for  a  proportion  of 
engineering  students. 

I  take  little  pleasure  in  having  the 
accuracy  of  my  observation  so  dram- 
atically confirmed.  I  am  much  more 
aware  of  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  communicate  across  an  already 
too-wide  interfaculty  gulf. 

I  have  received,  and  accepted,  apol- 
ogies of  both  a  self-identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Engineering  Society  who 
attended  the  "happening,"  and  of  the 
Engineering  Society  which  insists 
that  none  of  its  executive  was  aware 
of  plans  for  this  "prank."  On  this 
sad  note  I  guess  we  should  consider 
this  incident  closed.  But  I  can't  pro- 
mise not  to  try  again  to  lure  engin- 
eering students  into  the  arena  of 
ideas  about  a  subject  which  concerns 
all  of  us,  the  community  and  society 
of  which  we  are  parts. 

Norman  W.  Bell, 
Professor  of  Sociology, 
Associate  Professor  of 
Psychiatry. 

Varsity  comics? 

Sir, 

We  certainly  enjoy  the  comic  sec- 
tion of  The  Varsity..  You  might  even 
say  it's  a  mind-stretching  experience. 
The  comic  strips  of  IBM,  Genera] 
Foods,  and  Great  West  Life  certainly 
are  not  the  banal  kind  of  comics  for 
the  uneducated  masses.  Such  super- 
ior comics  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  mankind,  especially  to  the 
university  student.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Marlene  t  ....  (Ill  UC) 
Mike  Carr  (SGS)  ■ 


to  be.  He  would  be  a  white  man  with  a 
touch  of  Asia  and  a  touch  of  color.  And  he 
would  be  young  —  I  should  guess  about 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  —  still  boyish, 
probably  unmarried  rather  than  married, 
with  a  father  and  a  mother  alive  and  with 
the  memories  and  imaginations  of  the  home 
he  was  born  in  still  fresh  and  vivid  in  his 
mind  when  he  died.  We  could  even,  I  sup- 
pose, figure  in  general  terms  how  he  died. 
He  was  struck  in  daylight  amid  the  strange 
noises  and  confusion  of  a  modern  battle- 
field by  something  out  of  the  unknown  — 
bullet,  shell  fragment,  or  the  like.  At  the 
moment  he  had  been  just  a  little  scored  — 
everyone  is  a  little  scared  on  a  battlefield — 
but  much  more  excited  than  scared  and 
trying  hard  to  remember  his  training  and 
do  his  job  properly.  When  he  was  hit  he  was 
not  so  much  hurt  ot  first  as  astonished.  I 
should  guess  that  the  first  sensation  of  a 
man  hard  hit  on  a  battlefield  is  not  so  much 
pain  as  an  immense  chagrin.  .  .  . 

Every  speech  that  is  made  beside  the 
graves  of  these  Unknown  Soldiers  who  die 
now  in  the  comradeship  of  youthful  death, 
every  speech  which  exalts  patriotism 
above  peace,  which  hints  ot  reparations  and 
revenge,  which  cries  for  mean  alliances  to 
sustain  the  tradition  of  the  conflict,  which 
exalts  national  security  over  the  common 
welfare,  which  wags  the  "glorious  flag"  of 
this  nation  or  that  in  the  face  of  the  univer- 
sal courage  and  tragedy  of  mankind  is  an 
insult  and  an  outrage  upon  the  dead  youth 
who  lies  below. 

He  sought  justice  and  law  in  the  world 
as  he  conceived  these  things,  and  whoever 
approaches  his  resting  place  unprepared  to 
serve  the  establishment  of  a  world  law  and 
a  world  justice,  breathes  the  vulgar  cants 
and  catchwords  of  a  patriotism  outworn  and 
of  conflicts  that  he  died  to  end,  commits 
a  monstrous  sacrilege  and  sins  against  all 
mankind. 

—  November  11,  1921 
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donni  says  her  chances  of  getting  a  rhodes  scholar- 
ship are  shot  to  h--l  because  grand  fromage  ond  hulk 
maid  her  do  bad  and  now  sir  henry  thinks  she's  a 
naughty  lady,  sherri  came  in  photographable  today 
and  paut  thinks  she's  putting  on  the  dog.  sue  helwig 
says  that's  nothing,  her  Norwegian  uncle  drives  a 
Fjord,  kathy  borcza,  v/hho  doesn't  give  a  d— n  usually, 
was  all  flustered  last  night  because  the  balloon  has 
gone  up  and  she  didn't  know  what  to  do.  tim  was 
throwing  off  sparks  at  the  news  desk,  saying  that  he 
didn't  want  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  he  just  wanted 
to  light  one  under  chris  at  the  copy  desk,  chris  re- 
taliated by  swallowing  an  aspirin  and  looking  at  her 
watches,  rod  is  the  rocking  horse  hero  says  graham., 
hamilton  came  in  to  resign,  joe  and  tim  took  snaps 
for  the  dailies,  kathy,  sue  reisler,  mary  kate  ond 
anne  say  their  mothers  won't  let-  them  write  for  the 
varg  anymore,  janice,  the  lowdown  queene  of  hootch- 
kootch  is  hosting  the  monthly  orgy  soon,  isaac  is 
still  wondering  in  the  wilderness,  jim  and  dave  col- 
lated in  full  view  of  all.  melinda  extra  badcock  has 
a  blind  spot  fourteen  degrees  away  from  her  fixation 
point  in  her  nasal  retinal  field,  actors  equity  has 
opened  a  new  branch  in  our  editorial  office. 


PRISONS: 


Henry  Tarvainen  on  Prisons  -  Inside  and  Out 

David  Pane  with  John  Herbert 
Various  views  of  the  Don  Jail 
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HENRY  TARVAINEN 


Prisons...  inside  and  outside  and  inside... 


Item  —  Berlin  1962:  We  arrived  in  East  Berlin,  my 
companion  and  I,  late  in  the  evening  oft  an  express  train 
from  Warsaw.  Our  papers  appeared  to  be  in  order  and 
we  were  told  on  the  train  that  we  could  spend  the  even- 
ing in  the  Eastern  sector  and  move  on  to  West  Berlin 
the  following  day.  Tired,  unshaven,  dirty,  with  packsacks 
on  our  backs  we  looked  like  two  refugees  who  might  have 
walked  the  entire  distance  from  Warsaw. 

The  streets  were  deserted  except  for  the  soldiers  who 
stood  guarding  various  doorways,  corners  and  subway 
exits.  We  wandered  along  the  broad  lonely  dark  avenues 
in  search  of  a  hotel,  finding  none  except  for  one  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  nervous  clerk  who  told  us  he  was 
completely  filled  up  and  would  we  please  leave  at  once. 

We  finally  found  ourselves  on  a  longer  and  narrower 
street,  bordered  on  one  side  by  brick  houses  and  on  the 
other  by  a  low  stone  wall.  A  figure  appeared  in  the 
shadows  in  front  of  us,  hesitated,  and  then  stepped  into 
the  glare  of  a  street  lamp.  He  wore  a  soldier's  uniform 
and  sported  what  I  thought  was  a  tommygun  which  was 
vaguely  pointed  at  us.  As  he  approached,  I  saw  that  he 
was  nervous,  and  kept  glancing  apprehensively  into  the 
shadows  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some  support;  he  was 
about  eighteen;  so  was  I. 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  if  he  could  lead  us  to  a  hotel 
and  began  to  do  so  in  a  somewhat  angry  exasperated  tone 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  noticed  the  VERBOTEN-type 
signs  splashed  on  the  wall  across  the  street,  and  higher 
up,  the  rolls  of  barbed  wire  strung  out  along  its  length. 

f  began  to  understand:  Soldier.  ..  tommygun....  two  young 
English  speaking  men,  unshaven  wearing  packsacks  ap- 
prehended along  the  shadows  of  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Berlin  Wall;  it  was  1962  and  they  were  shooting  at  any- 
thing that  moved  near  the  wall  in  those  days...  "Ha  ha," 
I  chuckled  to  myself,  "ha-ha,  look  what  we've  got  our- 
selves into"  and  tried  to  control  myself  until  I  could  get 
to  a  washroom. 

Another  young  man  appeared  from  behind  us  wearing 
the  same  outfit  and  gun;  "Hello"  I  said  politely  handing 
him  my  Canadian  passport  which  he  took  with  great  in- 
terest; his  companion  looked  confused. 

"Ha  ha,  Peter,"  (my  companion)  I  said  casually,  "look 
over  there  at  that  wall;  guess  what's  happened;  let's  call 
the  police  Peter." 

Peter,  in  the  meantime  was  two  steps  ahead  of  me  and 
was  arguing  indignantly  with  our  original  young  friend  that 
he  lead  him  to  the  police  where  the  whole  matter  would 
be  straightened  out.  Meanwhile  I  perused  my  passport 
with  the  other  fellow  who  took  great  delight  in  seeing  all 
the  different  visas  and  stamps  in  the  book;  he  asked 
questions  about  each  of  them  —  Russia,  Poland,  Fin- 
land, France  —  in  German;  I  answered  with  little  anec- 
dotes about  each  in  English.  Neither  of  us  understood 
the  other. 

As  it  turned  out,  an  hour  later  we  were  being  escorted 
by  the  police  to  the  border  checkpoint,  where  they  poli- 
tely informed  us  that  our  papers  were  not  in  order  and  a 
stay  in  East  Berlin  would  not  be  permitted.  We  thanked 
them  for  their  indulgence  and  proceeded  down  a  long 
corridor  where  a  customs  official  waited  to  check  us  out. 
I  was  still  in  a  state  of  semi-shock,  still  trying  to  figure 
out  why  we  weren't  dead,  or  in  some  cell,  so  that  I  didn't 
notice  Peter  arguing  vociferously  with  the  customs  official, 
waving  his  hands  threateningly,  while  the  official  ponde- 
rously shook  his  head  for  he  spoke  no  English.  "Good 
Peter,"  I  thought  "now  we're  sure  to  get  shot;  keep  it  up." 

Finally  he  succeeded  in  communicating  to  us  that  our 
entrance  papers  from  Poland  were  not  in  order  and  we 
would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  East  Berlin  until  we  had 
them.  We  smiled  politely  at  the  man  and  walked  back 
down  the  long  corridor  where  we  were  politely  reminded 
by  the  man  who  had  escorted  us  there  that  we  could  not 
spend  the  evening  in  East  Berlin  . . . 

We  stood  there  silent,  confused,  in  the  middle  of  the 
corridor  as  the  two  men  at  either  end,  who  worked  for  the 
same  government  stood  smiling  politely  at  each  other. 

"I  speak  excellent  German  and  English,"  a  voice  inform- 
ed us,  "perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  assistance  . . ." 

I  turned  around  half  expecting  to  see  a  hookah  smok- 
ing caterpillar;  it  was  a  young  Indian  student  who  pro- 
ceeded to  straighten  out  our  problems.  After  many  polite 
refusals,  bluffs,  and  glares  with  the  customs  official,  a 
long  telephone  call  resulted  which  led  to  our  release.  We 
shook  hands  with  our  friend  the  Indian  Student  and 
waved  goodbye  to  the  customs  officer,  telling  him  to  be- 
ware the  Jabberwock;  he  replied  with  something  that 
sounded  like  "Comrade"  and  waved  politely  after  us. 

And  so,  we  escaped  to  the  glossier  prison  of  West  Berlin. 

Item  —  Three  days  later  a  young  East  Berliner  was  shot 
trying  to  cross  the  wall;  he  didn't  die  immediately  and 
was  left  to  bleed  to  death  for  several  hours  on  the  wall; 
a  crowd  of  angy  West  Berliners  gathered  to  watch,  hoot- 
ing and  jeering  the  American  guards  who  refused  to  go 
and  help  the  lad  who  screamed  in  pain  until  he  expired. 
The  world  press  was  indignant. 
■  Item  —  A.  cab  driver ,  muttered  something  about  Hitler 


being  right  as  we  drove  near  the  remains  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  third  Reich. 

Item  —  The  next  day  we  left  West  Berlin  for  West 
Germany;  we  were  detained  for  four  hours  at  the  East 
German  border  and  questioned  in  little  green  rooms.  Our 
exit  visas  had  expired  of  course. 

We  somehow  bluffed  our  way  through  that  one  too,  ar- 
riving late  that  afternoon  in  West  Germany;  we  were  pick-  " 
ed  up  by  a  middle  aged  man  in  a  Mercedes  who  had  been 
a  part  of  Hitler's  military  police  and  pointed  out  that  the 
autobahn  we  were  driving  on  had  been  built  by  the  Fuer- 
her  himself.  We  smiled  politely  when  he  asked  us  to  send 
him  some  stamps  from  Canada  for  his  daughter  who  col-  1 
lected  them. 

By  that  time  I  was  in  a  hurry;  I  had  a  boat  to  catch  in 
Rotterdam  in  five  days.  School  had  already  started  back 
home  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  into  grade  thirteen. 

Item  —  I  went  through  grade  thirteen,  and  politely  bluf- 
fed my  way  into  the  glossier  world  of  University.  Now  I 
sometimes  think  about  Graduate  School. 

Item  —  Ottawa  1965  —  Some  sixty  of  us  were  gathered 
to  be  tried  in  a  stately  courtroom  in  the  nation's  capital; 
the  charges  had  come  as  a  result  of  a  sit-in  on  the  steps  of 
the  Parliament  buildings  after  a  week  of  teach-ins  and 
demonstrations  against  Canadian  complicity  in  the  War; 
it  was  a  veritable  gathering  of  the  SUPA  clan  in  the  court- 
room —  Jim  Laxer  (reporter),  Art  Pape,  Tony  Hyde,  Ken 
Drushka,  Harvey  L.  Shepherd,  John  Seeley  etc. 

We  sat  in  silence  as  Dimitrios  Rossopoulos,  witness  for 
the  defence,  mounted  the  stand  to  deliver  a  political  de- 
fence of  the  sit-in;  Dimitri  was  an  elder  member  of  the 
Movement,  editor  of  Our  Generation,  and  carried  himself 
with  an  aristocratic  ease,  and  spoke  with  a  well  tailored, 
clipped  Greek  accent;  he  touched  the  bible  ever  so  slightly 
with  his  little  finger  as  he  was  sworn  in,  and  began  to 
deliver  what  we  all  thought  ((somewhat  humorously)  was 
to  be  the  History  Will  Absolve  Me  speech  of  the  anti-war 
movement.  The  judge,  understandably  was  not  sympathe- 
tic to  the  views  of  this  budding  Castro  as  the  charges 
were  disturbing  the  peace:  nothing  more  nothing  less; 
Fidel  was  cut  short  and  we  were  sentenced  to  two  days 
or  ten  dollars. 

We  spent  that  evening  locked  up  in  little  green  cells  in 
the  Ottawa  jail;  restless,  sitting  on  my  wire  cot  I  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  guard  pass  by  at  3  a.m.  He  stopped. 

"Can't  sleep  son?"  he  asked;  I  replied  No,  and  could  I 
please  have  a  cigarette.  He  gave  me  two  and  told  me  to 
try  to  get  some  sleep.  I  did. 

We  all  greeted  the  next  morning  with  songs  and  whist- 
les; solidarity  etc.  etc.  A  beefy  guard  paced  outside  our 
cells  every  hour  on  the  hour,  admonishing  us  to  cut  out 
the  crap.  His  little  speech  was  well-rehearsed: 

1"FER  CHRISSAKES  SHADDUP!  (Pause,  step,  step,  step) 
YER  NOT  INA  GODDAMN  SUMMER  CAMP  (Pause)  YER 
IN  A  JAIL!  YER  ALL  PRISONERS  (Step,  step)  YA 
KNOW  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  WITH  YER  SINGING  (Pause, 
step)  YOU  CAN  STICK  IT  UP  YER... 
"ASS!"  we  replied  in  unison:  we  knew  the  lines. 
"SHADDUP!!" 

Item  —  Jim  Laxer  writing  his  MA  thesis  at  Queen's 
University  in  Kingston  sat  in  a  room  about  a  half  mile 
from  the  Kingston  Penitentiary.  On  clear  days  the  loud- 
speaker from  the  Pen  carried  prison  announcements  ac- 
ross the  marsh  to  his  attentive  ears;  one  day  the  metallic 
voice  went  like  this: 

"Prison  Baseball:  First  Base  George  Harris,  Second  Base 
Frank  Jones,  Third  Base  Steven  Truscott..." 

jtem  _  Three  days  ago  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
upheld  a  decision  sentencing  a  man  to  jail  for  committing 
homosexual  acts  with  consenting  individuals  in  private. 
This  might  mean  that  many  homosexuals  will  in  the  future 
suffer  the  same  fate  and  go  to  those  fine  institutions  of 
heterosexuality,  the  prisons. 

Liberals,  (Capital  and  Small  "L")  will  have  a  tough  time 
with  that  one.  . 

"It's  a  dreadful  law;  just  because  a  man  s  sick  .  .  .  Why 
some  of  my  best  friends  are..."  Whoops. 

Item— My  friend  Arnold  Rubenstein  went  to  the  OKeere 
Center  this  week  to  see  the  Dance  of  Death;  when  the 
Queen  was  played  Arnold  remained  sitting  as  he  always 
does  when  the  Queen  is  played.  A  voice  behind  him  asked 
him  if  he  was  paralyzed;  Arnold  replied  no  and  remained 
sitting.  The  voice  then  told  him  to  stand  up  but  Arnold 
remained  silent  and  sat. 

When  it  was  over  Arnold's  mother  turned  to  the  voice 

and  said:  c„..,t, 
"This  is  why  we  came  to  Canada."  They  are  from  South 

^tem  —  CZECHS  CRACKING  DOWN  ON  REBELLIOUS 
WRITERS  —  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Wed.  Nov  8. 

Item  -  VARSITY  ON  U  OF  T  CARPET  FOR  USING 
KENNEDY  STORY  —  from  The  Globe  and  Mail  Thurs. 
Nov.  9. 
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SHOULD  I 
WEAR  A  HAT? 


Why  not?  This  winter,  most 
everybody  will.  Hals  are  fun, 
wilty . . .  and  warm!  So  join 
the  crowd.  There's  another 
way  to  join  the  crowd,  too. 
With  the  modern  internally 
worn  sanitary  protection 
—Tampax  tampons.  They  let 
you  be  free  any  day  of  the 
month.  Tampax  tampons 
mean  no  pins,  no  pads,  no 
bells,  no  odor.  They're  the 
easy  way.  The  feminine  way. 
four  hands  never  need  touch 
Ihe  tampon,  and  there  are  no 
disposal  problems.  The 
Tampax  tampon  and  its  silken- 
smooth  container-applicator 
can  both  be  flushed  LtUUU 
away.  Now  that  fftnll 
you've  made  up  your  rtTHTl 
mind  about  the  important 
things  in  life,  which  hat  are 
you  going  to  choose? 

TAMPAX 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  WORN  INTERNALLY 

HADE  ONLV  BY  CANAOIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATICHI 
LIMITEO.  CARRIE.  ONTARIO 
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THEATRE 

Love  for  Love  for  Love 


Pantagleize :  Bravo!  Bravo! 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

'This  pity'  tis  true,  the 
National  Theatre  of  Great 
Britain  is  here  for  so  short 
a  stay. 

Their  production  of  Con- 
greve's  Love  for  Love  has 
only  one  more  showing. 
'Tis  pity  for  'tis  an  edu- 
cation in  the  the  art  of  co- 
medy in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

All  the  gracefulness  and 
charm  that  we  expect  of 
«ich  pieces  are  presented 
here  with  superlative  as- 
surance. As  directed  by 
Peter  Wood,  each  scene  is 
constantly  moving,  never 
static  despite  the  play's  tal- 
kiness.  And  along  with  the 
mastery  of  such  graceful- 
ness, we  find  the  vigour  and 
robustness  of  life.  Behind 
the  polite  facade  is  terntic 
energy. 

As  the  title  would  indicate 
the  play  concerns  a  balance 
of  types  of  love.  Not  only 
must  the  love  of  Valentine 
be  returned  by  Angelica,  but 
his  love  must  emerge  from 
the  darkness  of  melancholy 
infatuation  to  an  awareness 
of  serious  married  devotion. 
Again,  there  is  a  balancing  in 
the  various  kinds  of  love 
displayed,  ranging  down 
from  Valentine  and  Angelica 
to  the  robust  desires  of  Miss 
Prue  for  Tattle,  and  Ben 
for  Mrs.  Frail.  The  astrolog- 
ical impotence  of  Foresighlt 
is  balanced  by  the  adulteries 
of  his  wife.  The  contivings 
of  Mrs  Frail  and  Tattle  are 
complemented  by  the  over- 
reaching lust  of  aged  Samp- 
son. 

Thus  the  plot  takes  us 
through  the  repertoire  of 
mistaken  identities,  double 
entendres,  disguises,  witty 
one-upsmanship,  broad  far- 
ce, dreadful  yearnings,  and 
plain  bawdiness  that  gives 
us  the  comedy  of  love. 

In  the  end,  Valentine  wins 
his  lady  and  keeps  his  for- 


tune too.  All  losses  are 
restored;  the  narrative  tied 
together;  and  the  whole  cast 
joins  in  a  dance  in  the  morn- 
ing. What  possible  con- 
clusion could  be  more  char- 
ming! 

Maddeningly,  much  of  the 
play's  texture  was  lost  by 
the  time  is  got  back  to  Row 
W  where  I  was  sitting.  Fa- 
cial expression  had  to  De 
assumed,  and  much  dialo- 
gue was  inaudible.  You  can- 
not blame  a  company  for  the 
theatre's  faults;  it  is  just 
terribly  frustrating  to  know 
a  good  job  is  being  done, 
done,  and  only  be  able  to 
bear  partial  witness. 

Delightful  are  the  comic 
caricatures  of  Graham  Crow- 
den  as  old  Foresight,  Petro- 
nella  Baker  as  the  rambun- 
ctious Prue,  Edward  Hard- 
wicke  as  the  nautical  Ben, 
and  Sir  Simpson,  the  aged 
and  lascivious  father. 

Laurence  Olivier,  as  Scan- 
dal, absolutely  exudes;  just 
oozes  everywhere.  And  Joyce 
Redwan,  as  Mrs.  Frail  is  the 
most  conniving  and  tempt- 
ing "Women  of  the  Town" 
that  any  of  us  might  ima- 
gine. The  double  —  triple  — 
quadruple  take  that  occurs 
when  these  discover  them- 
selves accidently  wed,  is 
worth  the  whole  play! 

John  Stride,  as  Valentine, 
is  perhaps  too  constant  in 
his  love,  though  wildly  chan- 
geable in  his  manifestation 
of  it.  As  written,  his  trial 
is  one  of  constancy;  and 
since  he  does  not  grow 
emotionally,  we  respect  him 
most  when  he  is  mad.  Play- 
ing opposite  him,  Geraldine 
McEwen  as  Angelice  was 
truly  angelica. 

This  is  a  superb  company, 
a  super  play,  and  a  valuable 
education  in  drama.  Our  op- 
portunities to  see  eighteenth 
century  drama  are  rare  — 
to  see  it  well  done,  rarer 
still.  It  is  not  to  be  missed. 


By  DAVID  ROBERTS 

One  must  hope  that  the  APA's  production 
of  Pantagleize  succeeds  in  making  de 
Ghelderode  familiar  to  North  American  au- 
diences. He  should  be  the  dramatic  force 
which  will  replace  Brecht;  which  will  claim 
the  popularity  that  Ionesco  had  seven  years 
ago,  and  Albee  ten  years  ago.  His  work  has 
the  power  of  Dada,  the  dislocation  of  Sur- 
realism, the  tearfulness  of  Genet  and  the 
humanism  of  Camus. 

Who  is  he?  Michel  de  Ghelderode  was  a 
Belgian;  a  Medieval  cultist;  a  manic  for 
puppets  and  masks;  a  man  who  immersed 
himself  in  the  paintings  of  Breughel  and 
Bosch  and  El  Greco;  who  lived  in  a  world 
defined  by  the  melange  of  arts  about  him. 
and  by  his  imagination. 

He  worked  with  puppet  theatres  in  his 
teens,  and  saved  the  scripts  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  characters  he  creates  for  the 
stage  bear  resemblance  to  such  puppets. 
They  are  of  the  same  flatness,  and  the  same 
surprise;  they  spend  the  same  gratuitous 
effort  on  seeming  absurdities;  they  have 
the  same  freedom;  and  the  same  penetrat- 
ing reality.  Suddenly,  a  comic  sentiment 
strikes  at  the  heart. 

The  characters  do  not  attain  the  self- 
awareness  that  makes  for  tragedy;  yet  they 
are  all  liquidated.  The  hero,  Pantagleize,  is 
all  things:  a  philosopher,  boss,  humble 
writer  for  a  fashion  magazine,  failure,  mes- 
siah,  socialist,  leader,  humanist,  lover,  lun- 
atic and  rebel.  But  he  is  all  these  things  un- 
wittingly. He  is  an  imbecile,  motivated  by 
love  of  life,  misused  by  the  world  he  does 
not  understand. 

The  action  of  the  play  is  in  a  City  on  the 
eve  of  one  war  and  the  morrow  of  another. 
This  is  a  day  of  eternal  darkness;  of  the 
eclipse;  the  revolution;  confusion,  burning 
and  looting;  of  civil  war;  and  ironically,  it 
is  May  1. 

"What  a  lovely  day,"  says  Pantagleize,  ut- 
tering the  password  that  buries  the  world 
in  darkness.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  put 
out.  It  is  the  day  for  black  man  to  become 
boss,  for  the  servant  to  cast  off  his  black 
clothes.  Everyone  wears  black  glasses  to 
see  the  sun.  In  fact,  everyone  in  the  play, 
no  matter  which  side  they  are  on,  wears 
black. 

Everyone  except  Pantagleize,  the  imbe- 
cile in  white,  who  starts  the  revolution 
without  knowing  it,  and  is  its  symbol  of 
hope. 

The  entire  play  occurs  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness of  one  day.  The  question  that  remains 
is  whether  there  will  ever  be  light  again. 


Without  the  sun,  will  mankind  panic  in  a 
mania  for  light?  Will  humanity  destroy  it- 
self in  a  pyromanic  frenzy?  Although  the 
revolution  is  quelled,  there  is  no  emergence 
from  it;  the  shooting  and  disorder  conti- 
nue. It  is  midnight,  the  dark  morrow  of 
yet  another  war.  And  it  would  have  been 
Ihe  same  had  the  battle  gone  otherwise. 

Still,  this  is  a  farce.  Despite  the  confused 
alarms  of  struggle  and  flight,  Pantagleize 
wanders  innocently  through  the  slaughter, 
accomplishing  missions  in  the  wierdest 
fashion  without  even  knowing  why. 

It  is  a  farce  even  at  its  most  sinister 
moments.  The  army  is  reduced  to  a  ma- 
chine: a  machine  which  sings  and  marches 
and  upholds  its  brainless  leaders.  It  is  a 
kind  of  comic  puppet,  not  morally  respon- 
sible for  its  actions.  Some  actually  appear 
on  strings;  other  merely  in  uniform.  In- 
deed you  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  sim- 
ple conceit  of  General  McBoom;  the  eternal 
posing  of  the  Poet  who  would  overthrow 
syntax  as  well  as  institutions. 

Ii  is  a  dark  play,  which  twitches  into 
life,  and  in  a  death  scene  recalling  Bonnie 
and  Clyde  (again!),  twitches  out  of  it.  The 
The  stage  is  deep  and  dark,  and  bare.  Sets 
roll  on  and  off  quickly,  all  of  muted  grays. 
The  lighting  is  uniformly  pure  white,  and 
often  spotlight,  so  that  the  characters  run 
and  dance  over  a  huge  stage,  in  and  out 
of  shadows,  far  more  confined  in  atmos- 
phere than  any  set  could  make  them.  Tech- 
nically, the  play  is  extremely  complicated, 
and  the  APA's  handling  of  it  is  superlative. 

The  acting  is  a  marvellous  example  of 
what  a  troupe  working  together  can  a- 
chieve.  No  role  has  great  depth,  but  every 
role  has  great  demands.  Nat  Simmons  as 
African  Bamboola,  Richard  Easton  as  the 
policeman,  Keene  Curtis  as  the  anarchist, 
and  Patricia  Conolly  as  the  Jewess,  all  at- 
tain the  appropriate  height  of  intensity. 
Sydney  Walker  as  Innocenti  was  movingly 
sincere,  the  true  idealist.  Joseph  Bird  and 
Richard  Woods  both  created  the  mixture 
of  tearfulness  and  humour  their  parts  de- 
mand and  in  the  fine  style  we  have  come 
to  expect  of  them. 

The  opportunity  to  see  Ellis  Rabb,  artis- 
tic director  of  the  APA,  on  stage  is  rare 
and  rewarding.  His  performance  was  abso- 
lutely brilliant  as  Pantagleize.  They  will  be 
standing  up  for  him  all  week. 

The  play  has  a  limited  run.  It  is  no  less 
than  electrifying,  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  piece  in  the  company's  reper- 
toire. Sunday  matinee  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  to  get  tickets. 


FILM 


Comedians:  a  simplistic  view  of  Green's  vision 

By  BOB  RAE  , 


Comparisons  between  Gra- 
ham Greene's  novel  The  Co- 
medians and  the  new  film 
of  the  same  name  at  Loew's 
Cinema  do  have  some  vali- 
dity. Greene  wrote  the 
screenplay  for  the  film  and 
his  mark  is  indelibly  on  it. 

The  tale  is  about  Haiti,  the 
machinations  of  a  hotel  keep- 
er played  by  Richard  Burton, 
a  Major  Jones  portrayed  by 
Alec  Guinness,  a  Latin  Ame- 
rican ambassador  (Peter 
Ustinov)  and  his  wife  (Eli- 
zabeth Taylor,  who  is  also 
Burton's  lover.  In  addition  to 
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these  four  central  characters 
are  an  American  vegetarian 
and  his  wife  and  the  Marxist 
Dr.  Magiot,  who  is  quietly 
working  to  overthrow  the 
Duvalier  regime,  which  the 
film  portrays  with  extra- 
ordinary brutality  and  hor- 
ror. 

Greene's  well-known  tragi- 
comic vision  of  life  is  drawn 
with  the  most  simplistic  and 
pedantic  of  brushes.  Exag- 
gerated irony  abounds:  the 
seedy  Major  Jones,  master- 
fully played  by  Guinness,  is 
made  to  confess  to  Burton 
in  a  deserted  cemetery.  Bur- 
ton's "conversion"  at  the  end 

See  Comedians:  R-5 
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continued  from  R-4 


of  the  film  to  the  cause  o£ 
political  commitment  is  the 
most  obvious,  the  most  un- 
convincing, and  the  greatest 
deviation  from  the  book.  The 
dialogue  often  smacks  of 
sentiment  and  is  too  loaded 
with  "Meaning."  Are  we 
watching  a  morality  play  or 
a  film?  The  committed 
novelist  and  screenplay 
writer  has  a  hard  time  not 
sounding  didactic. 

Greene's  world — as  Ambas- 
sador Pineda  says:  "I  some- 
times think  that  Haiti  is  no 
different  from  life  any- 
where"— is  a  little  too  clut- 
tered with  tragi-comic  sym- 
bols and  ironic  turns  of  cir- 
cumstance to  ring  true. 
There  is  a  difference  bet- 
ween having  our  senses 
pricked  by  Greene's  insight 
and  being  smashed  over  the 
head  with  some  symbolic 
icon. 

Burton  and  Taylor,  in 
danger  of  becoming  as  in- 
separable and  ubiquitous  as 
Laurel  and  Hardy,  perform 
only  well;  Paul  Ford  and 
Lillian  Gish  as  the  vegetarian 
idealist  pacifist  and  his  wife 
are  too  ridiculous  to  take  on 
the  dignity  they  are  surely 
meant  to  have.  But  Guinness 


and  Ustinov,  as  obvious  but 
valiant  "comedians"  strug- 
gling with  their  miserable 
passions  and  desires,  are 
very  good  indeed.  It  is  in 
such  portrayals  that  Greene, 
in  his  novels  and  in  this 
film,  really  excels.  These 
men,  in  the  heat  and  squalor 
of  the  Haitian  tropical  in- 
ferno, sordid  and  undigni- 
fied in  their  frustration,  take 
on  a  paradoxical  dignity  all 
their  own. 

It  is  this  atmosphere  which 
the  film  is  able  to  get  across: 
the  sweaty  corruption,  the 
mystery  and  savage  wildness 
of  the  voodoo  ceremony,  the 
omnipresence  of  brutaliy 
and  evil.  Credit  here  should 
go  not  to  Greene  but  to  the 
director,  Peter  Glenville. 

It  is,  however,  the  charact- 
ers that  have  to  make  the 
mood  convincing,  and  not 
all  succeed.  The  film  fails 
when  the  actors  fail  in  their 
roles  as  comedians,  when 
their  motives  are  too  far- 
fetched, their  actions  too 
wooden,  their  dialogue  pa- 
tently contrived.  When  this 
happens,  unity  and  atmos- 
phere break  down.  That  this 
happens  at  the  end  of  the 
film  is  a  madddening,  but 
not  fatal,  occurrence. 


New  Ernie,  Familiar  Game 

By  MARY  OMATSU 

Ernie  Turner,  Don  Owen's  hero  of  The  Ernie  Game, 
the  N.F.B.  feature  premiered  Wednesday  on  Festival  is 
beautifully  childlike.  With  his  petulance,  his  naivity,  his 
stubborness,  and  his  great  mop  of  hair,  Emie  is  lovable. 
He's  a  wastrel:  sponging  off  women,  seeing  the  world 
through  a  looking  glass,  and  living  with  both  feet  off 
the  ground. 

Yet  he's  so  familiar.  In  fact,  the  film  has  an  almost  re- 
miniscent quality.  There  is  the  inevitable  N.F.B.  standard 
"art"  shot:  a  sequence  with  Ernie  kibbitzing  and  mad- 
capping  in  the  snow.  There  are  scenes  which  evoke  me- 
mories of  a  Taste  of  Honey,  Breathless,  and  Alfie  and 
Ernie  brings  to  mind  a  curious  combination  of  Jean-Paul 
Belmondo,  Don  Franks,  and  Charlie  Chaplin. 

Ernie's  the  absurd  hero,  lost,  lonely,  and  moral,  despair- 
ing of  becoming  a  mere  "case  history,"  and  wandering 
aimlessly  around  desperately  seeking  someone  to  talk  to. 

Yet  what  has  Ernie  got  to  say?  He'd  say  he  was  a  saint 
or  a  writer,  and  he'd  tell  of  days  spent  taking  pictures, 
climbing  through  back  windows,  robbing  drug  store  clerks, 
hiding  in  bed  because  he  couldn't  cope  with  life.  He'd  be 
the  little  boy  left  clutching  onto  his  teddie  bear  when 
all  the  other  kids  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

The  Ernie  Game  is  the  first  attempt  at  commercial  film 
making  by  the  C.B.C.  and  N.F.B.  As  such,  it  is  indeed  a 
hopeful  entree  into  the  big  time  film  distribution  market. 
The  Ernie  Game  is  an  essentially  plotless  collection  of 
vignettes — some  of  them  are  old  hat,  others  charming  and 
funny.  The  background  musical  score  composed  and  per- 
formed by  the  Kensington  Market  Band,  has  a  familiar 
sound.  In  fact,  The  Ernie  Game  is  too  familiar.  It's  a 
motely  of  the  tried  and  true  thinly  covered  over  with  a 
veneer  of  something  new. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  The  Ernie  Game  works,  and 
it's  funny,  charming,  and  huggable,  mostly  because  Ernie 
is  funny,  charming,  and  huggable.  But  unfortunately,  hop- 
ing that  a  feature  film  can  make  it  on  the  strength  of  one 
character's  personality  is  expecting  rather  much. 


"A  Classic  Example  of 
Excellent  Film-making 

— GL08E 
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By  MARTYN  CLARK 

What  happens  to  a  film 
which  contains  within  its 
cast  only  one  professional 
actor  .and  technically  speak- 
ing is  often  "guilty"  of  over- 
ly-fast panning,  poor  light- 
ing, and  bad  dubbing?  At 
first  the  results  may  seem 
quite  remarkable,  for  The 
Battle  of  Algiers  has  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Goddess, 
four  Silver  Ribbons,  an  Ita- 
lian Oscar,  and  has  won 
awards  at  both  the  Acapulco 
and  Venice  film  festivals.  It 
has  also  been  nominated  for 
an  Academy  Award  as  best 
foreign  film. 

All  this  is  not  quite  so  re- 
markable after  one  has  seen 
the  film,  for  the  lack  of  pro- 
fessional actors  and  apparent 
lack  of  technique  accomplish 
what  professional  acting  and 
technique  should  be  doing, 
and  yet  so  very  often  fail  to 
do:  namely,  presenting  to  the 
viewer  with  as  much  clarity 
and  vitality  as  possible  the 
message  of  the  film  without 
becoming  intoxicated  with 
their  own  mechanics. 

A  lot  of  the  credit  must  go 
to  Gillo  Pontecorvo,  who 
handles  the  direction  and 
collaborates  on  the  screen- 
writing  and  music.  What  he 
essentially  gives  us  is  a  do- 
cumentary -  style  re  -  enact- 
ment of  the  recent  Algerian 
struggle  for  independence, 
and  yet,  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  titling:  "not  one  foot 
of  newsree!  or  documentary 
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Algerian  War 

film  has  been  used." 

The  struggle  takes  place 
between  the  Arabs  of  the 
Casbah  under  the  leadership 
of  the  rebel  organization, 
and  the  French  headed  by 
the  paratroopers  of  Resist- 
ance game.  There  is  some- 
thing for  every  one  here: 
draft-dodging,    civil  disobe- 


dience, a  National  Liberation 
Front,  terrorism,  striking, 
colonialism,  sabotage,  anti- 
establishmentarianism,  and 
torture.  It  cannot  fail  to 
bring  to  mind  the  political 
and  moral  issues  of  our  own 
day,  whether  they  be  those 
of  Quebec,  Vietnam,  or  the 
Near  East. 
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PRISONER'S  ENTRANCE 


Notes  on  Fortune,  Prisons  and  John  Herbert 


By  DAVID  PAPE 


" — It's  a  good  play!" 
" — It's  a  good  play." 
"—Yes." 

"—It's  real  life  baby!" 
smile 

said  the  producer  to  me  after  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes. 
The  play  is  about  four  men  iD  prison,  one  being  initiated 
in  the  rules  of  survival.  The  play  blatantly  accepts  the 
homosexuality  we  all  hear  about,  and  works  within  the  lim- 
its of  these  norms. 

— It's  real  life,  baby!  You  can't  turn  your  back! 

Well,  do  I  or  don't  I?  It's  not  a  social  polemic,  I  said 
to  myself.  I  know  these  characters.  And  look  at  them  in 
the  play;  they  are  the  same  inside  the  prison  as  they  are 
without.  Rocky  is  an  ordinary  tough.  He  pimps,  and  sells 
himself  to  the  highest  bidder.  Queenie  is  the  cleverest,  but 
which  squalor  is  more  pleasant?  working  in  a  kitchen,  or 
hustling  in  the  prison?  Sure,  he  has  all  the  ploys,  but  under 
this  brilliant  ever-changing  facade  of  quips  and  poses,  way 
down  is  the  twelve  year  old  boy  locked  in  his  closet  by  his 
foster-mother  so  she  can  drink  and  whore  unseen.  Queenie 
knows  her  way  around  the  politicians  in  the  prison;  but 
the  child  was  imprisoned  long  ago,  by  a  social  institution. 

These  are  general  characters.  They  are  always  in  pri- 
son. Look  at  Mona.  He  was  beaten  up  outside,  but  the  cop 
sided  with  the  gang.  He  is  in  jail  for  nothing.  He  is  the 
scapegoat  in  jail  too;  and  suffers  for  others.  He  is  the 
eternal  butt  of  everyone  else's  malice.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  jail.  As  for  the  guard,  he  is  as 
at  home  in  the  jail  cell  as  a  clerk  would  be  at  coffee  break. 
He  smokes  the  convicts'  cigarettes.  He  wretches  in  their 
john.  His  dream  of  retiring  to  Florida  is  as  much  an  im- 
possible fancy  as  Rocky's  boastings  about  Cadillacs,  or 
Queenie's  about  jewels. 

Sure,  this  is  real  life,  and  we  all  know  it.  We've  met 
these  men  before.  But  the  prison  cell,  like  the  boat  in 
Conrad,  cuts  them  off  from  all  diversion.  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  the  pressures  on  them.  They  cannot  retire  to 
the  Club  for  cards.  There  are  no  nice  conventions  to  re- 
treat into;  no  security.  Others  need  them,  and  will  use 
them.  If  unco-operative,  there  is  the  threat  of  physical 
punishment  and  abuse  by  all  and  sundry.  It  is  a  violent 
world,  with  nothing  but  evil  choices.  But  it  is  also  the 
world  we  live  in,  without  the  palatable  formulas  that  ap- 
pease us. 

"This  is  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  the  life 
it  depicts  is  interwoven  with  the  life  outside  the  prison. 

"It  was  most  important  that  all  the  characters  be 
human.  The  guard  is  a  man  who  can  enjoy  the  fun  of  the 
convicts,  but  who  is  capable  of  brutality;  he  is  limited  in 
scope,  accepts  the  bad  pay  he  gets.  There  is  no  villain.  No 
one  is  wholly  good  or  bad." 

If  anything  it  is  the  society  we  live  in  that  precipi- 
tates the  drama.  "If  I  were  to  educate  high  school  stu- 
dents," said  John  Herbert,  writer  of  Fortune  etc.,  "I  would 
take  them  to  the  law  courts,  and  to  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  let  them  see  our  law-makers  making  .  .  .  asses 
of  themselves. 
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"A  country  gets  the  record  it  deserves.  We  are  made 
by  our  environment,  and  the  policies  governing  it  are  pro- 
duced by  the  privileged.  Well,  Canada  has  earned  the  rec- 
ord it  has:  The  worst  record  in  NATO.  Out  of  100,000  citi- 
zens, 243  go  to  jail.  It  is  as  if  we  love  to  punish.  Something 
Calvinistic  in  our  makeup." 

The  social  mentality  Mr.  Herbert  was  here  describing 
is  the  mentality  that  creates  prisons;  a  mentality  that  sup- 
presses its  emotions  and  spontaneity.  And  this  mentality, 
which  so  restrains  itself  leads  inevitably  to  cruelty;  its 
negativism  leads  to  destructiveness.  "We  are  destroying 
society,  and  nothing  is  being  done." 

Comparative  figures  were  at  hand.  Sweden,  Russia 
(despite  its  regimen),  The  United  States,  Australia,  none 
are  as  bad  as  Canada.  The  United  Kingdom  has  50  people 
out  of  100,000  in  prison;  1/5  the  rate  in  Canada.  As  for  re- 
turning, 85%  of  Canadian  prisoners  are  repeaters.  Of 
Queenie,  Mona,  Rocky,  and  Smitty,  only  Mona  stands  a 
chance  of  escaping  the  prison  world  —  and  a  slim  chance 
at  that.  He  never  should  have  been  there  in  the  first  place. 

".  .  .  if  the  law  is  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  below, 
it  means  that  every  man  in  Canada  who  indulges  in  sexual 
misconduct  .  .  .  with  another  consenting  male  and  who 
appears  likely,  if  at  liberty,  to  continue  such  misconduct, 
should  be  sentenced  to  preventitive  detention,  that  is,  to 
incarceration  for  life." 

Chief  Justice  John  R.  Cartwright 
Globe  and  Mail,  Nov.  8,  1967 

Translate  this  into  headlines,  it  reads:  Homosexuals 
can  face  imprisonment  for  life.  And  notice  the  words  "con- 
senting male". 

Herbert  again.  "Research  is  needed.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  much  money  is  being  spent  each  year  on  re- 
search to  rehabilitate  the  criminal."  Bloody  little,  one 
might  assume  by  the  tenour  of  legal  statements  like  the 
above. 

"Sweden  began  research  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  has 
been  having  great  success."  Their  ratio  of  men  in  prison 
is  low. 

And  so  we  lock  our  homosexuals  up  to  keep  them  out 
of  harm's  way.  But  why  are  85%  of  all  men  in  prison  re- 
peaters? "If  they  are  not  criminal  when  they  go  in,  they 
are  when  they  come  out."  This  is  the  obvious  answer,  given 
by  Fa.  G.  Jones,  who  was  chaplin  of  prisons  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney.  The  prisons,  then,  are  the  instrument  by 
which  criminality  becomes  self-breeding.  Rather  than  pro- 
tecting society,  they  undermine  society.  In  Fortune,  Smiky 
is  the  example  of  all  this. 

"Smitty  will  go  back,"  said  Herbert.  "He  will  be  one 
of  the  85%.  He  has  learned  all  the  lessons  that  prison  has 
to  teach  him." 

I  interrupted,  "But  the  last  time  we  see  him  he  has 
reached  an  understanding  with  Mona,  and  now  must  bear 
the  burden  of  his  guilt;  the  burden  of  Barrabas.  Mona  is 
the  one  tortured  in  his  place." 

"No,  that  is  not  what  I  intended.  We  have  seen  Smit- 
ty's  path.  Despite  his  despair  at  the  end.  We  have  seen 
him  come  into  the  cell;  at  first,  he  can  be  used  by  others. 
But  he  quickly  learns  how  to  manipulate  others,  and  will 
use  anybody."  In  the  play,  it  is  Smitty's  threat  of  black- 
mail that  prompts  the  guard  to  drag  Mona  away  in  Smit- 
ty's place. 

What  happens  to  Smitty  when  he  is  released?  "He  gets 


his  money  and  his  clothes  and  goes  home 
finds  himself  excluded  by  his  neighbou 
sudden  it's  the  whole  street;  it  happejja 
entire  area.  He  is  isolated  everywhere, 
unable  to  get  a  job;  unwillingly,  a  pain 

"A  responsible  society  would  be  u 
tional  process,  every  possibility  of  resea 
and  re-integrate  the  criminal  into  soci 
remains  an  outsider.  Queenie  doesn't  hav 
fore  a  morality  officer  tells  his  boss, 
got  a  queer  working  for  you,  and  a  thi 

Why  was  this  done  as  a  drama  ra 
"I  am  not  new  to  the  theatre,"  Mr.  Herb 
indeed  been  working  with  his  workshoj 
I960.  They  have  done  ten  productions  si 
one  act  plays  at  the  Bohemian  Embas: 
the  popular  appeal  of  his  work,  he  son 
critic  to  his  shows.  Pleasing  his  audienc 
ignored  by  the  "arbiters  of  taste".  Iroi 
harshest  critic,  Nathan  Cohen,  who  pr 
to  take  the  play  to  New  York. 

The  process  of  revision  of  the  play, 
earlier  plays,  has  been  one  of  simpli<*i< 
work  tried  to  say  more  than  playing  ti 
life.  Herbert's  work  has  been  more  on 
ters  than  polemics. 

This  accounts  for  the  strange  eff 
bert's  drama.  It  is  social  drama,  but  abo 
The  power  conflict  of  the  prison  cell  is 
heightened  by  the  pressure  of  an  uncha 
This  is  a  play  as  true  of  Kingston  as  of  i 
outside  Paris.  It  will  be  actable  by  me 
in  every  age.  It  is  our  greatest  Canadian 
one  of  the  most  significant  written  in  s 

This  is  the  power  of  the  theatre,  6 
effectiveness  and  excitement.  "When  yoi 
nerve-ends  should  be  tingling."  If  they 
drama  has  failed. 

The  trueness  of  Herbert's  character: 
is  what  makes  them  important.  They  > 
care.  Their  problems  become  the  au< 
This,  for  Herbert,  is  the  theatre's  resfO 
people  care  about  themselves  by  showi 
of  themselves.  The  artist  must  hold  up 
ciety,  and  yet  be  objectively  outside  of 
be  a  fearful  joiner.  He  must  be  within 
have  the  experience  of  its  emotions,  bu> 
he  must  be  detached;  and  his  work  mu 
scream  out  like  Caliban  at  the  sight  of 

At  present,  John  Herbert  is  rework 
which  he  retitled,  Closer  to  Clevela" 
plies  that  Canada  has  imported  all  the  si 
that  are  found  in  the  States,  and  that  C 
in  the  States  most  resembling  Toronto.  1 
the  private  club  society,  the  old  and  noi 
is  the  same  world  as  that  of  the  priso 
tlized.  "Most  of  the  criminal  minds  I  ni 
private  club  for  lunch.  Just  as  cruel  and 
smile  at  the  judges  over  the  table."  + 

And  we  remember  the  impassion 
"Judges  and  lawyers  and  cops,  they're  al 
threw  me  on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  a 
'Guilty!  Lock  him  up  for  six  months' 


v.  The  Undergraduate  and  his 
Environment 

1.  The  undergraduate  environment, 
human  and  material 

Teaching  and  learning  in  a  university  are 
not  confined  to  the  classroom:  they  go  on, 
or  should  go  on,  in  informal  discourse 
among  students  and  between  students  and 
faculty,  and  in  individual  reading,  study 
and  writing.  Teaching  and  learning,  then[ 
are  to  be  found,  or  should  be  found,  in  li- 
braries and  common  rooms,  in  bookshops 
and  dining  halls,  and  wherever  else  mem- 
bers of  the  university  can  explore  each 
others'  minds  and  the  minds  acquaintance 
with  which  is  to  be  had  in  books.  This  is  to 
say  that  a  student's  environment,  both  hu- 
man and  material,  is  important  to  the  pro- 
cess of  teaching  and  learning.  His  human 
environment  —  his  relations  with  other 
members  of  the  university  —  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  process  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. His  material  environment  —  the  rooms 
in  which  he  works  and  lives  and  converses, 
the  libraries  and  bookshops  available  to 
him  —  can  evidently  facilitate  or  impede 
teaching  and  learning. 

Because  of  their  importance  we  have 
thought  it  a  necessary  part  of  our  inquiry 
to  look  at  some  of  these  environmental  fac- 
tors. In  this  chapter  we  are  concerned  with 
student-faculty  relations,  counselling,  stu- 
dent housing,  and  student  access  to  the 
printed  word  in  libraries  and  bookshops. 
Each  of  these  matters  would  deserve  atten- 
tion in  any  inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of 
undergraduate  instruction.  Attention  to 
them  in  this  inquiry  becomes  especially 
important  because  of  our  earlier  recom- 
mendations. Thus,  for  instance,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  lecturing  and  the 
shift  towards  more  independent  study  im- 
plied in  chapter  II  will  not  fully  achieve 
their  objects  unless  there  is  adequate  li- 
brary and  study  space.  The  more  flexible 
structures  of  degree  programs  proposed  in 
chapter  II  will  make  new  and  different  de- 
mands on  departmental  and  college  coun- 
selling, especially  for  first  year  students. 
Improvements  in  the  quality  of  teaching 
will  involve  some  changes  in  student-faculty 
relations.  And  the  creation,  or  recreation, 
of  the  colleges  as  academic  communities 
for  all  their  undergraduate  members  invites 
some  re-consideration  of  policy  about  stu- 
dent residences. 

For  such  reasons,  each  of  the  matters  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  is  of  more  than  gen- 
eral concern. 

2.  Student-faculty  relations 

One  of  the  most  frequent  matters  of  con- 
cern in  studentts'  submissions  to  the  Com- 
mittee was  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
relation  between  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers. Some  submissions  referred  encourag- 
ingly to  recent  improvements  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  joint  student- 
faculty  bodies  in  some  departments.  But 
there  were  many  expressions  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, about  the  lack  of  adequate  channels 
of  consultation,  about  the  remoteness  of 
professors,  and  about  what  was  felt  to  be, 
in  too  many  professors,  an  inadequate  in- 
terest in  their  undergraduate  students.  In- 
deed, all  such  complaints  as  there  were 
about  the  quality  of  teaching  might  be 
brought  under  the  head  of  complaints 
about  student-faculty  relations.  For  teach- 
ing is,  or  should  be,  the  central  relation  be- 
tween student  and  professor.  And  poor 
teaching  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure  in  a 
student-faculty  relation,  since  it  may  be 
both  a  symptom  of  a  lecturer's  lack  of  con- 
cern for  his  students  and  a  cause  of  stu- 
dents' lack  of  respect  for  the  lecturer  and 
his  scholarship. 

We  have  already,  in  chapter  II,  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
implemented  there  should  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  central  relation  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  aspects  of  student-faculty  relations, 
other  than  the  formal  teaching  relation  in 
lectures,  laboratories,  and  tutorials,  which 
deserve  some  attention.  One  is  the  possible 
role  of  students  in  academic  decision- 
making. Another  is  a  possible  improved  pro- 
vision for  individual  consultation  about  the 
student's  own  academic  work.  A  third  is 


the  possible  provision  for  more  informal 
contacts  between  students  and  faculty.  We 
deal  with  these  in  turn  in  this  section. 
In  this  University,  as  in  many  others  stu- 
dents have  traditionally  had  little  or  no 
share  in  the  making  of  academic  policy  or 
m  university  government  at  any  level.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  student  opinion  in  favour  of 
student  participation  in  university  govern- 
ment at  various  levels  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly in  the  last  few  years.  While  it  would 
be  somewhat  beyond  our  terms  of  reference 
to  go  into  this  whole  question  (which  we 
understand  is  in  any  case  to  be  the  subject 
of  another  special  committee),  we  are  con- 
cerned with  student  participation  in  policy- 
making at  the  departmental  and  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  levels,  because  of  the 
bearing  this  may  have  on  undergraduate  in- 
struction in  the  Faculty. 

In  approaching  this  question  we  have  not 
started  from  any  abstract  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. We  have  not  made  any  assumption 
as  to  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  Univer- 
sity could  or  should  be  democratically  or- 
ganized, nor  have  we  assumed  that  students 
have  some  sort  of  innate  right  to  participate 
in  policy-making.  We  have  asked  rather 
whether  substantial  student  participation 
at  the  departmental  and  Faculty  levels  can 
be  expected  to  enhance  the  quality  of  un- 
dergraduate teaching  and  learning.  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  can,  in  several  ways. 

We  may  mention  first  that  in  the  submis- 
sions and  at  the  hearings  we  were  repeated- 
ly struck  by  the  sheer  lack  of  information 
possessed  by  students  about  the  way  deci- 
sions are  actually  made,  on  such  things  as 
curriculum  changes,  admission  require- 
ments and  degree  requirements,  examina- 
tions, and  much  else.  This  lack  of  informa- 
tion was  not  due  to  apathy:  these  were  not 
apathetic  students.  The  best  way  to  remedy 
the  lack,  and  probably  the  only  way  to  rem- 
edy it  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  being  a 
source  of  mistrust  or  suspicion,  is  to  have 
student  representatives  on  the  departmental 
and  Faculty  committees,  which  make  these 
decisions. 

We  expect,  as  well,  more  positive  bene- 
fits from  such  student  participation.  It 
should  result  in  the  participants'  increased 
awareness  of  and  senistivity  to  educational 
issues  and  practical  problems  of  academic 
policy-making  and  administration.  To  the 
extent  that  this  awareness  spreads  out  to 
the  student  body,  or  to  the  various  student 
communities  concerned  with  different 
kinds  of  decisions,  a  distinct  gain  can  be 
expected  in  the  general  level  of  understand- 
ing and  respect. 

And  it  is  not  the  students  only  whose 
understanding  and  respect  would  be  in- 
creased. Student  participation  on  commit- 
tees hitherto  made  up  entirely  of  faculty 
can  increase  each  group's  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  other's  viewpoints, 
and  thus  lead  to  an  increased  mutual  re- 
spect. It  can  also  give  the  Faculty  mem- 
bers a  more  direct  and  continuous  idea  of 
the  students'  reactions  to  specific  things 
which  the  faculty  thinks  are  or  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  students. 

In  this  light,  the  arguments  most  often 
heard  in  opposition  to  student  participa- 
tion in  academic  policy-making  appear 
rather  to  be  arguments  in  favour  of  it.  It 
is  often  said  that  because  undergraduates 
are  only  in  the  university  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  are  relatively  inexperienced, 
they  can  have  little  of  value  to  contribute 
to  discussions  of  educational  issues  or  to 
decisions  on  academic  policy.  It  might 
equally  well  be  argued  that  their  inexpe- 
rience, that  is,  the  freshness  of  their  con- 
tact with  the  university  and  its  methods, 
provides  a  perennially  new  perspective 
which  the  faculty  ought  not  to  overlook. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  un- 
dergraduate are  different  in  kind  from 
those  of  the  professors,  but  they  are  not 
without  value.  We  think  it  unwise  for  the 
professor  to  reject  such  access  as  he  can 
get  to  it. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  stu- 
dent participation  in  departmental  and  Fa- 
culty bodies  will  enhance  hte  quality  of 
undergraduate  teaching  and  learning.  At 
the  departmental  level  we  have  good  re- 
ports of  recently  established  joint  student- 
faculty  committees  meeting  regularly  in 
certain  departments  for  the  discussion  of 
curricilum  and  other  matters  of  concern  to 
the  students.  We  recommend    that  joint 


committees  be  established  in  all  depart- 
ments where  the  students  request  them, 
these  to  be  effective  decision  -  making 
bodies  on  such  matters  as  curriculum  and 
patterns  of  teaching. 

We  suppose  that  these  may  take  some- 
what different  forms  in  different  depart- 
ments, but  we  wish  to  make  certain  things 
clear.  We  are  not  proposing  mere  liaison 
committees,  by  which  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  department  would  hear  the  views  of  its 
clients  before  making  its  decisions  in  its 
own  committee.  Nor  are  we  proposing  that 
the  student  members  of  any  joint  commit- 
tee have  a  veto  on  its  decisions.  Students 
already  have  a  sort  of  veto,  which  they  not 
infrequently  exercise  by  transferring  out  of 
a  department.  Although  that  veto  is  imper- 
fect we  do  not  propose  that  it  be  increased, 
for  we  think  the  final  responsibility  must 
be  taken  by  the  teaching  staff.  We  only 
wish  to  ensure  that  the  students  are  en- 
abled to  participate  actively  at  the  stage 
where  policy  is  being  decided. 

We  recommed  also  that  student  repre- 
sentatives be  made  full  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  of  at  least  such  of  its  committees  as 
are  charged  with  making  recommendations 
to  Council  on  policy  matters  of  direct  con- 
cern to  the  undergraduates. 

We  recognize  that  there  may  be  diffi- 
culty in  finding  willing  and  qualified  un- 
dergraduates to  serve  in  these  capacities. 
But  in  a  Faculty  of  over  8,000  undergrad- 
uates this  difficulty  should  not  be  insur- 
mountable. There  is  a  further  problem  of 
the  appropriate  method  of  selecting  stu- 
dent members.  There  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  for  the  departmental 
committees:  this  we  assume  can  readily  be 
done  by  the  student  clubs  such  as  now 
exist  in  relation  to  Honour  Courses  and 
which  presumably  will  spring  up  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  degree  programs. 
However,  some  way  will  have  to  be  found 
of  ensuring  that  the  voice  of  the  generalist 
student  does  not  go  unheard. 

The  method  of  selection  of  student  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Faculty  Council  and  its 
committees  is  not  so  obvious.  The  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  appropriate  body  to  make 
the  selection,  since  its  Arts  and  Science 
members  are  elected  by  college  constituen- 
cies and  have  other  preoccupations.  More- 
over, if  the  undergraduates  are  seriously 
interested  in  having  representative  mem- 
bers on  Council,  the  choice  of  such  repre- 
sentatives should  be  a  sufficiently  impor- 
tant matter  to  warrant  elections  to  those 
positions.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
the  student  representatives  in  Council  be 
chosen  by  direct  election  by  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Faculty. 

We  think  it  too  early  to  make  a  specific 
recommendation    about    participation  of 
students  in  the  work  of  the  program  direc- 
tors or  of  the  committee  of  deans  and  pro- 
gram directors.  But  we  hope  that  student 
representatives  would  have  a  consultative 
role  in  that  work  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  they  might  take  a  more  formal  part 
in  it  as  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  direc- 
tors' operations  became  clearer. 
The  matter  we  have  now  to  discuss  may 
seem  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  ques- 
tion of  student  participation  in  academic 
decision-making,    but    we   are  persuaded 
that  it  is  important.  We  were  disturbed 
by  the  frequency   of  student  complaints 
that  essays  and  other  written  work  on 
which  they  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  were 
commonly  returned  to  them  with  little  or 
no  comment,  that  no  encouragement  was 
given  them  to  consult  the  faculty  member 
who  had  read  them,  and  that  if  they  did 
try  to  consult  him  he  was  often  unavail- 
able. 

It  is  not  easy  to  remedy  such  a  situation 
by  any  single  action.  Student  participation 
in  departmental  committees  may  itself  be 
a  means  of  securing  an  improvement,  but 
only  if  there  is  a  general  Faculty  policy  de- 
partures from  which  can  properly  be  no- 
ticed there.  One  apparently  obvious  step 
towards  improvement  would  be  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Faculty-wide  policy  on  office 
hours.  We  realize  that  the  problem  is  not 
entirely,  or  even  mainly,  the  unavailability 
of  the  faculty  member  at  stated  office 
hours:  often  when  such  hours  are  announc- 
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ed.  and  kept,  the  student  response  is  small. 
There  may  be  many  reasons  for  such  slight 
response,  and  it  may  change  in  any  case, 
for  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  formal 
lecturing  that  we  have  recommended,  and 
the  increased  reliance  on  independent 
study,  are  likely  to  increase  the  demand 
for  individual  consultation.  And  the  devel- 
opment of  college  teaching  in  more  sub- 
jects, in  so  far  as  it  decreases  the  feeling 
of  distance  between  student  and  teacher, 
should  have  a  similar  effect.  In  view  of 
this,  we  confine  ourselves  to  recommend- 
ing that  as  a  general  policy  members  of 
the  faculty  be  encouraged  to  announce 
regular  office  hours,  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  a  week. 

Those  who,  as  students  or  professors,  are 
or  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
small  college  or  university  departments, 
will  testify  to  the  great  benefit  they  have 
had  from  informal  social  contacts  of  stu- 
dents with  Faculty.  Most  departments  are 
now  too  large  for  much  of  this  to  be  pos- 
sible outside  the  university  and  college 
precincts:  few  professors  could  now  hope 
to  entertain  their  students  at  home.  Nor 
can  much  be  expected  of  specially  con- 
trived social  occasions.  But  something 
could  be  done  to  increase  the  chances  of 
social  contact  by  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  it  in  some  of  the  main  university  and 
college  teaching  buildings.  No  one  would 
propose  the  disappearance  of  either  senior 
or  junior  common  rooms,  both  of  which 
have  valid  functions  to  perform.  But  the 
provision  of  snared  common  rooms,  meet- 
ing rooms,  and  coffee  shops  in  such  build- 
ings as  Sidney  Smith  Hall  could  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  stu- 
dent faculty  relations.  We  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  such  facilities. 

3.  Counselling 

We  were  confronted  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry  with  a  good  deal  of  evidence  of 
student  floundering,  especially  in  first 
year,  which  was  attributable  to  their  insuf- 
ficient knowledge  about  university  sub- 
jects, about  the  contents  of  specific 
courses  and  degree  programs,  and  gener- 
ally about  what  was  expected  of  them  at 
a  university.  And  we  heard  many  proposals 
designed  to  prevent  such  floundering  in  fu- 
ture by  extensive  systematic  counselling 
and  greatly  increased  provision  of  orienta- 
tion periods  for  freshmen  before  the  begin- 
ning of  their  first  term. 

The  more  we  examined  the  problem  the 
more  we  were  persuaded  that  the  root  of 
the  difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in  any  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  provisions  for  coun- 
selling or  freshman  orientation  as  in  the 
complexity  and  rigidity  of  the  present 
structure  of  degree  programs.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  conceivable  expenditure  of 
faculty  energy  on  counselling  or  freshman 
orientation  could  rescue  most  of  those  stu- 
dents who  now  find  themselves  in  quanda- 
ries about  their  choice  of  subjects,  courses, 
and  programs;  and  we  find  that  it  is  un- 
certainty about  these  choices  which  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  floundering.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly sought  the  main  remedy  in  the 
reforms  of  the  structure  of  degree  pro- 
grams recommended  in  chapter  III.  The 
simplification  of  requirements,  the  greater 
flexibility,  and  the  possibility  of  the  stu- 
dent making  his  most  important  choices 
after  he  has  had  some  experience  of  uni- 
versity work  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of 
his  first  year,  will  in  our  view  do  more 
than  any  reform  of  counselling  could  do  to 
reduce  the  waste  of  undergraduate  time 
and  energy  that  is  now  evident. 

We  recognize  however  that  the  increased 
flexibility  will  not  reduce  the  need  for 
counselling  and  orientation.  Incoming  stu- 
dents will  still  need  ways  of  finding  out 
what  the  university  expects  of  them,  what 
various  subjects  and  courses  are  about, 
and  what  combinations  of  subjects  they 
might  most  profitably  attempt.  Some  of 
this  help  is  now  provided  both  in  pre-regis- 
tration  orientation  programs  and  in  consul- 
tations, then  and  in  the  early  weeks  of 
term,  with  college  registrars  and  depart- 
mental advisers.  But  we  think  something 
more  could  be  done  without  undue  de- 
mands on  faculty  time.  We  make  four  rec- 
ommendations. 
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(1)  The  registration  period  for  first  year 
students  should  be  extended  to  allow  for 
more  counselling  by  college  registrars,  de- 
partmental student  advisers,  and  college 
staff  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible.  An 
extended  registration  period  would,  we 
hope,  allow  students  more  time  to  gather 
information  and  make  decisions  about 
their  courses  for  the  year  ahead;  it  would 
also  provide  more  time  for  incoming  fresh- 
men to  become  acclimatized  to  their  col- 
leges in  a  social  sense.  Of  course  in  pro- 
posing that  college  staffs  in  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  do  some  counselling,  we  do  not 
envision  all  of  them  being  expected  to  de- 
vote substantial  amounts  of  time  to  it. 
However,  we  would  hope  that  during  the 
fall  registration  period,  several  members 
of  the  college  faculties  (say  one  in  each  of 
the  most  populous  departments)  might  be 
available  in  their  offices  in  the  colleges  at 
stated  times  for  the  purpose  of  counselling. 
It  would  clearly  be  advantageous  for  the 
college  registrar,  who  cannot  know  all 
about  all  departments  at  first  hand  to  be 
able  to  refer  the  student  to  departmental 
advisers  in  the  college  itself,  and  this 
should  be  possible  with  the  extension  of 
the  cross-appointment  policy  we  have  rec- 
ommended. 

(2)  Each  university  department  should 
have  one  or  more  undergraduate  advisers, 
or  supervisors  of  undergraduate  studies, 
who  would  have  a  primary  responsibility 
for  counselling.  They  should  of  course  be 
the  kind  of  faculty  members  who  have  a 
lively  interest  in  advising  students;  they 
should  retain  their  positions  for  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  so  that  they  can  acquire  and 
use  the  necessary  lore;  and  their  work  in 
this  capacity  should  exempt  them  from  a 
comparable  amount  of  other  departmental 
duties.  We  think  that  this  advisory  func- 
tion is  too  important  to  be  combined,  at 
least  in  large  departments,  with  the  duties 
of  departmental  academic  secretary,  as  it 
now  often  is. 

(3)  The  departmental  undergraduate  ad- 
visers should  be  available  during  a  distinct- 
ly advertised  period,  perhaps  just  after  the 
February  reading  week,  for  consultation 
about  students'  choices  of  options  in  the 
following  academic  year,  and,  where  de- 
partment programs  require  it,  for  pre-regis- 
tration  in  such  options,  and  for  advice 
about  summer  reading.  Such  a  pre-regis- 
tration  advisory  period  will  not  only  facili- 
tate better-informed  student  choices  at  au- 
tumn registration,  thus  allowing  more  time 
to  be  given  then  to  advising  first  year  stu- 
dents; it  should  also  encourage  students  to 
make  some  academic  use  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

(4)  The  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  should  be  more  clearly  organ- 
ized, and  should  give  more  meaningful  de- 
scriptions of  subjects  and  courses  of  study. 
We  dismiss  the  cynical  view  we  have  heard 
suggested,  that  the  one  uniform  test  im- 
posed on  all  students  in  the  Faculty  is  their 
obligation  to  find  their  way  through  the 
Calendar,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  should 
not  be  made  any  more  easily  comprehen- 
sible. We  note  that  our  recommendations 
about  the  structure  of  degree  programs 
will  make  possible  a  considerable  simpli- 
fication of  the  regulations,  requirements, 
and  prescriptions  that  now  make  the  Cal- 
endar so  labyrinthine.  Whether  or  not  suf- 
ficient space  can  be  saved  by  such  simpli- 
fication, we  think  it  important  that  the 
Calendar  give  some  description  beyond  the 
bare  title  or  single  sentence  that  now 
serves  as  a  description  of  many  courses  of 
instruction. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Calendar  descrip- 
tions of  specific  courses,  and  its  lack  of 
any  description  of  whole  disciplines  or  of 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  various  de- 
gree Courses,  were  recognized  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  separate  publication,  entitled 
"Courses  and  Subjects  in  Arts  and  Science: 
A  Supplement  to  the  Calendar",  was  issued 
to  fill  these  gaps.  We  think  the  information 
it  contains  is  extremely  valuable,  especially 
to  first  year  students  and  to  high  school 
students  contemplating  entry  to  university. 
But  we  find  that  in  spite  of  the  university's 
efforts  to  have  it  widely  distributed  it  is 
not  seen  by  many  of  those  to  whom  it 
would  be  of  most  use.  We  think  therefore 
that  it  should  be  dropped  as  a  separate 
publication  and  that  the  substance  of  it 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Calendar: 


this  would  ensure  its  proper  distribution, 
and  would  make  the  Calendar  a  more 
meaningful  document. 

4,  Student  housing 

Most  undergraduates  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  live  at  home.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, in  that  the  university  is  situated  in  a 
large  metropolitan  area  from  which  it 
draws  over  60  per  cent  of  its  full-time  stu- 
dents. Those  who  do  not  live  at  home  live 
in  college  or  university  residences,  the 
Campus  Co-op  houses,  fraternity  houses, 
apartments,  or  rooming  houses.  Although 
there  is  a  full-time  student  enrolment  at 
the  university  of  about  19,000  (including 
graduates  and  undergraduates),  there  is 
university  and  college  residence  space  to 
accommodate  only  about  2,800.  Compared 
with  other  Faculties,  undergraduates  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  have  fared 
extremely  well  in  this  respect,  in  that 
about  one-quarter  (i.e.  2,000)  of  them  live 
in  college  or  university  residences.  This 
comparative  advantage  exists  because  most 
of  the  colleges  connected  with  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  provide  residence  ac- 
commodation for  some  of  their  students. 

The  general  policy  of  those  in  charge  of 
college  and  university  residences  is  to  give 
preference  to  out-of-town  students.  This 
policy  has  an  educational  justification  in 
so  far  as  it  attracts  to  Toronto  undergrad- 
uates from  a  variety  of  geographical  areas 
and  backgrounds  who  under  different  cir- 
cumstances might  go  elsewhere.  We  think, 
however,  that  in  view  of  the  educational 
advantages  which  residence  living  offers  to 
students  regardless  of  where  their  homes 
are,  the  existing  residence  policy  should  be 
reviewed. 

In  referring,  as  we  have  just  done,  to  the 
educational  advantages  of  residence  living, 
we  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  it  has  an 
absolute  advantage  over  any  other,  or  that 
all  undergraduates  should  be  in  residences. 
We  are  aware  that  some  students  prefer 
other  kinds  of  accommodation;  and,  given 
such  preference,  they  may  well  derive  more 
educational  benefit  from  some  other  kind. 
But  we  notice  also  htat  the  most  obvious 
reason  some  students  whose  homes  are  in 
Toronto  do  not  consider  living  in  residence 
is  a  financial  not  an  educational  one.  Thus 
the  present  actual  demand  for  residence 
spaces  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
the  students'  assessment  of  the  educational 
advantages  of  residence  living. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  assess  the  rela- 
tive educational  merit  of  residence  living 
as  compared  with  all  other  kinds.  But  if 
one  compares  living  on  or  very  near  the 
campus  (whether  in  residences,  co-ops, 
fraternities,  or  lodgings),  with  living  at 
home  several  miles  from  the  campus,  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  former  can 
be  seen  to  be  substantial. 

The  time  spent  in  travelling  daily  to  and 
from  home,  which  we  judge  on  the  average 
to  be  close  to  two  hours,  is  largely  lost 
time  as  far  as  any  educational  purpose  is 
concerned.  Moreover  the  student  living 
away  from  the  campus  will,  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  hours  of  formal 
instruction,  increasingly  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  decide  whether  it  is 
worth  two  hours  commuting  to  attend  the 
one  or  two  hours  of  classes  he  may  have 
any  day.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  that 
more  students  will  spend  more  of  their 
time  each  week  away  from  the  university 
entirely.  This  may  be  no  great  disadvan- 
tage for  the  exceptionally  independent 
student,  but  it  will  be  for  the  average  stu- 
dent, who  will  be  denying  himself  instruc- 
tion he  needs. 

The  disadvantage  is  not  just  that  the  dis- 
tant student  will  tend  to  miss  some  of  the 
formal  instruction;  it  is  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  miss  some  of  the  meeting  of 
minds  which  is  available  to  his  fellows  liv- 
ing on  or  near  the  campus.  His  shorter 
daily  period  on  the  campus  gives  him  less 
access  to  his  fellow-students,  to  campus 
meetings,  to  evening  appearances  of  guest 
lecturers,  and  to  the  library.  None  of  these 
disadvantages  is  insurmountable,  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  they  are  disad- 
vantages. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  every  undergrad- 
uate should  be  totally  immersed  in  a  uni- 
versity environment.  All  that  the  university 
can  or  should  do  is  to  place  a  student  for 


a  prolonged  and  continuous  period  of  time 
in  a  situation  in  which  there  is  a  variety 
of  intellectual  experiences  and  pursuits 
from  which  to  pick  and  choose,  and  to 
provide  guidance  in  this  process  of  selec- 
tion when  requested.  But  it  is  clear  that 
students  living  on  or  near  the  campus  have 
greater  access  to  these  various  intellectual 
attractions,  and  are  exposed  to  some  or  all 
of  them  on  a  more  continuous  basis,  than 
are  those  who  live  outside. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  students  who  live  on 
or  near  the  campus.  These  advantages  are 
of  course  not  confined  to  those  living  in 
university  or  college  residences:  they  can 
be  had  by  .those  living  in  co-ops,  in  frater- 
nity .housses,  and  in  other  accommodation 
close  to  the  campus  but  not  provided  by 
the  university.  However,  we  can  make  rec- 
ommendations only  about  university  hous- 
ing. We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  estab- 
lish that  there  is  a  case,  on  grounds  of  the 
academic  advantage  of  the  undergraduate, 
for  providing  residence  accommodation  for 
students  whose  homes  are  in  the  metro- 
politan area  as  well  as  for  students  from 
out-of-town. 

Before  considering  the  implications  of 
that  case  we  wish  to  consider  whether  first 
year  students  particularly  should  be  en- 
couraged to  live  in  residence.  We  think  that 
they  should.  The  academic  advantages 
which  undergraduates  in  general  can  get 
from  residence  living  are  magnified  for 
first  year  students.  The  more  closely  they 
are  drawn  into  the  university  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  more  rapidly  they  can  be  expect- 
ed to  appreciate  the  ethos  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  sense  its  difference  from  the  high 
school,  and  so  to  make  a  successful  adjust- 
ment from  school  to  university. 

The  advantage  to  the  first  year  student 
can  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  greater 
from  living  in  a  college  residence  than  in 
a  university  residence.  Living  in  a  college, 
his  residence  life  will  be  more  closely  re- 
lated to  his  intellectual  development,  for 
he  will  be  living  where  most  of  his  first 
year  academic  work  is  done.  Living  there 
will  make  him  more  fully  a  part  of  his  aca- 
demic community,  as  well  as  giving  him  the 
more  general  social  advantages  of  living  on 
the  campus,  whereas  the  university  resi- 
dence, separate  from  his  academic  pro- 
gram, can  give  him  only  the  latter. 

On  these  grounds  we  think  that  first 
year  students  should  be  given  some  special 
encouragement  to  live  in  residence,  and 
particularly  in  college  residences,  so  that 
more  of  them  than  now  live  in  residence 
might  do  so.  It  appears  that  no  encourage- 
ment short  of  a  financial  one  would  suf- 
fice. The  colleges  are  not  flooded  with 
freshman  applications  for  residence  now. 
This  is  not  surprising.  Since  many  students 
can  live  at  home  at  little  or  no  expense, 
the  investment  of  some  $800  for  a  year  in 
residence  will  often  not  appear  justified  to 
intending  freshmen  and  their  parents, 
many  of  whom  will  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  possible  academic  advantages  of  resi- 
dence living. 

We  are  persuaded  'that  the  academic  ad- 
vantages of  having  more  students,  especial- 
ly in  their  first  year,  and  including  those 
whose  home  is  in  the  city,  spend  at  least 
a  year  in  residence,  are  such  as  to  justify 
an  experiment  in  reducing  the  first  year 
residence  fee.  Such  a  reduction  would  be  a 
positive  indication,  to  freshmen  and  their 
parents,  of  the  university's  belief  in  the 
academic  value  of  residence  living. 

What  reduction  would  be  at  once  feasible 
and  effective  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out experience,  but  we  think  that  20  per 
cent  reduction  might  be  effective.  As  to  its 
financial  feasibility,  we  do  not  suppose  that 
either  the  university  or  the  colleges  could 
provide  such  a  subsidy  from  their  present 
revenues.  That  being  so,  our  proposal 
would  require  that  this  university  together 
with  other  Ontario  universities  seek,  in 
their  discussions  of  residence  policy  with 
the  government,  such  a  redefinition  of  pro- 
vincial policy  with  the  government,  such  a 
redefinition  of  provincial  policy  as  would 
enable  the  proposal  to  be  put  into  effect. 

We  recommend  that  the  university  do  so. 

One  further  change  in  residence  policy 
will  be  needed  if  our  proposals  is  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  For  in  recommending 
that  more  first  year  students  be  encourag- 
ed to  come  into  residence  we  do  not  intend 


"that  they  should  displace  any  of  the  pre- 
sent number  of  higher  year  residents. 
Much  of  the  advantage  of  residence  living 
for  the  first  year  student  would  be  lost  if 
he  did  not  mix  there  with  his  seniors. 
What  is  required,  therefore,  is  the  provision 
of  more  residences,  especially  college  resi- 
dences. We  recommend  that  the  colleges 
and  the  university  seek,  in  forthcoming  dis- 
cussions with  other  universities  and  with 
the  government,  a  financial  policy  which 
will  facilitate  the  provision  of  additional 
residence  accommodation  such  that  the 
charges  to  the  students  will  be  abated  in 
recognition  of  the  academic  benefits  of  re- 
sidence living. 

We  note  that  the  recent  Report  of  the  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Pre- 
sidents of  Universities  of  Ontario  entitled 
From  the  Sixties  to  the  Seventies  recom- 
mends that  a  commission  on  student  hous- 
ing be  established  ". . .  to  consider  the  need 
for  student  housing,  the  educational  objec- 
tives sought,  and  the  financial  problems  in- 
volved, and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  capital  assistance  and  subsidy  to 
ensure  that  needs  are  met  with  due  regard 
to  conditions  prevailing  at  each  institution 
and  over-all  educational  objectives"  (p.  38). 
We  hope  that  such  a  commission  will  be 
established,  and  we  offer  the  foregoing  ana- 
lysis and  recommendations  for  its  conside- 
ration. We  also  hope  that  the  question  of 
student  housing  will  be  given  consideration 
by  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary  Ed- 
ucation recently  announced  by  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs. 

5.  Access  to  books 

Libraries  are  more  severely  judged  by 
their  undergraduate  users  than  are  profes- 
sors or  most  other  parts  of  a  university, 
for  a  library's  performance  is  more  mani- 
festly testable.  Either  the  book  you  want 
is  available  or  it  is  not;  either  you  can 
find  this  out  in  a  few  minutes  or  after  a 
seemingly  endless  wait;  either  you  can  have 
an  available  book  for  as  many  hours  or 
days  as  you  need  it  or  you  cannot;  either 
the  library  is  open  when  you  want  to  use 
it  or  it  is  not. 

Evidence  about  the  services  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  to  undergraduates  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science  has  come  to  us 
from  undergraduate  and  faculty  submis- 
sions, from  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Library  Council  (which,  in  effect  a 
standing  committee  of  the  University  Se- 
nate, is  in  charge  of  policy  governing  the 
university  library  system)  and  from  discus- 
sions with  some  of  its  members,  from  the 
published  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Li- 
brarian, and  from  very  valuable  detailed 
statements  about  internal  policy  and  orga- 
nization of  the  library  and  about  the  opera- 
tion of  its  undergraduate  services  made  to 
us  by  the  Chief  Librarian  in  reply  to  a  se- 
ries of  specific  questions  we  adressed  to 
him. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  there 
have  been  substantial  improvements  both 
in  the  organization  of  the  undergraduate 
section  of  the  library  and  in  the  allotment 
of  funds  to  it,  within  the  last  year  or  two 
years.  It  is  equally  clear  that  with  its  pre- 
sent resources  in  money  and  space  the  li- 
brary is  still  not  able  to  meet  the  under- 
graduate demand  for  books  and  study 
space  at  what  we  regard  as  a  reasonable 
level.  The  recommendations  we  have  made 
in  chapter  II,  with  their  emphasis  on  less 
formal  instruction  and  more  individual  stu- 
dent initiative,  will  greatly  increase  the  un- 
dergraduate demand  on  the  library  system. 
It  is  important  therefore  not  only  that  the 
gains  recently  made  should  be  maintained 
but  planning  be  now  undertaken  as  to  how 
best  to  meet  the  new  demand.  Some  over- 
due improvements  might  also  be  made  fair- 
ly quickly. 

The  adequacy  of  a  library  system  to  the 
needs  of  undergraduates  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  may  be  said  to  depend 
on  four  main  factors: 

(i)  the  volume  of  book  purchasing  for 
undergraduate  use; 

(ii)  the  accuracy  of  prediction  of  under- 
graduate needs; 

(iii)  the  distribution  of  the  whole  under- 
graduate collection  between  central, 
departmental,  and  college  libraries; 
and 


(iv)  the  physical  facilities  for  accesso  to 
books  and  for  reading  and  studying 
space. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  we  shall  con- 
sider first  the  present  situation  (and  recent 
changes)  and  secondly  what  should  be  done 
or  planned  now. 

This  point  is  crucial.  If  there  are  not 
enough  titles  or  not  enough  copies  of  cer- 
tain titles  to  meet  the  needs,  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  learning  must  suffer.  There 
is  here,  of  course,  a  problem  of  allocation 
of  the  university's  whole  annual  revenue. 
The  library,  like  other  divisions  of  the  uni- 
versity, submits  an  annual  budget  estimat- 
ed to  meet  its  requirements  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  and,  like  other  divisions,  it  gene- 
rally gets  less,  often  substantially  less,  than 
it  asks  for.  Two  questions  are  relevant 
here:  whether  the  shortfall  in  the  amount 
the  library  gets  is  at  all  proportional  to 
that  of  other  divisions  of  the  university, 
and  whether,  within  the  library's  budget, 
the  shortfall  in  the  amount  for  under- 
graduate book  purchase  is  proportional  to 
that  for  other  book  purchases. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  the  first  of 
these  questions  can  be  answered  affirmati- 
vely. We  think  that  the  Library  Council 
should  annually  seek  such  assurance. 

On  the  second  question  we  are  assured 
that  the  answer  is  affirmative,  and  that 
this  has  been  the  case  since  a  separate  al- 
lotment for  the  purchase  of  books  for  un- 
dergraduate locations  was  established  in 
1965-66.  And  the  actual  percentage  increase 
in  this  allotment  has  been  since  then  more 
than  double  that  of  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  total  library  budget.  The  establish- 
men  tof  a  separate  allotment,  and  the  in- 
crease in  its  size,  are  two  of  the  gains  we 
spoke  of. 

However,  the  percentage  increase  may  be 
deceptive,  since  it  starts  from  a  base  which 
had  to  be  guesswork  (the  amount  that  was 
thought  to  have  been  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose out  of  the  subject  allotments  for  the 
previous  years)  and  may  well  have  been 
too  low.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  if 
our  recommendations  about  teaching  and 
learning  are  to  be  implemented  the  allot- 
ment will  have  to  be  increased  still  further. 

For  this  prediction,  the  library  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  teaching  departments. 
And  their  record  has  not  been  good.  Since 
1959  the  library  has  asked  each  teaching 
department  in  the  university  to  have  each 
of  its  faculty  members  send  in,  in  the 
spring,  a  list  of  the  titles  he  expects  to  re- 
commend in  each  of  his  courses  for  the 
following  session.  For  some  years  thereaf- 
ter some  departments  declined  to  send  in 
any  lists,  since  until  1965  undergraduate 
books  were  charged  to  subject  allotments 
which  had  to  provide  for  research  material 
also  in  those  subjects,  and  some  depart- 
ments were  reluctant  to  endanger  the  build- 
ing of  research  collections  by  facilitating 
the  library's  purchase  of  duplicate  copies 
of  books  for  undergraduate  use.  Now  that 
a  separate  fund  has  been  established  for  un- 
dergraduate material  this  danger  no  longer 
exists,  and  teaching  departments  are  bec- 
oming more  co-operative.  Nevertheless,  last 
year  the  library  received  only  314  lists  for 
undergraduate  courses  in  all  Faculties.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  departments  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  not 
the  least  delinquent. 

We  recommend  that  department  chair- 
men take  more  seriously  than  all  of  them 
now  apparently  do  the  obligation  of  ensur- 
ing that  those  in  charge  of  courses  provide 
the  information  without  which  the  library 
cannot  estimate  the  needs  of  its  under- 
graduate collection. 

This  is  an  unusually  difficult  problem  in 
a  university  whose  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  comprises  several  federated  and 
constituent  colleges. 

The  present  policy,  agreed  between  the 
university  and  the  federated  colleges,  is 
that  the  college  libraries,  in  addition  to 
whatever  other  policies  they  may  have, 
should  try  to  provide  the  collections  need- 
ed for  first-year  and  second-year  undergra- 
duates, leaving  the  central  library  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  later  years.  To 
this  end,  the  university  library  provides  a 
subsidy  to  each  of  the  federated  college  li- 
braries, equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
spent  by  each  college,  out  of  college  funds, 
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in  the  previous  year,  for  books  in  subjects 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  but 
not  including  purchases  for  special  re- 
search collections.  This  subsidy  is  not  ex- 
petced  to  meet  all  their  costs  of  providing 
first-  and  second-year  needs.  Presumably 
because  of  this,  the  university  library  does 
not  seek  to  exercise  any  control  over  the 
purchasing  of  the  federated  college  libra- 
ries. The  federated  college  libraries  make 
their  own  decision  about  purchasing,  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  information  (which  in- 
cludes copies  of  the  departmental  lists  re- 
ceived by  the  university  library). 

We  doubt  that  this  arrangement  is  ade- 
quate. We  endorse  the  principle  that  the 
college  libraries  should  try  to  cater  for  the 
first-  and  second-year  undergraduates ' 
needs.  This  is  just  what  best  implements 
our  recommendations  about  the  shift  of 
teaching  in  the  early  years  from  the  uni- 
versity to  the  colleges.  But  if  the  university 
seriously  intends  that-  the  college  libraries 
should  provide  for  the  needs  of  first-  and 
second-year  students,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  university  will  have  to  provide  a  larger 
subsidy  and  exercise  a  more  effective  co- 
ordmative  control  over  purchasing. 

We  recommend,  accordingly,  that  the  un- 
iversity increase  its  subsidy  to  the  federat- 
ed college  libraries  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  properly  require  a  more  effective 
co-ordination  of  purchasing  for  undergra- 
duate collections  than  it  now  does  expect. 

We  understand  that  the  university  library 
plans  call  for  using  the  present  central  li- 
bray  (the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library)  as  a 
central  undergraduate  collection  as  soon  as 
the  new  Research  Library  in  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences  is  completed  (presum- 
ably in  1917),  and  that  plans  are  already  in 
operation  to  provide  an  adequate  under- 
graduate book  collection  there,  chiefly  for 
third-  and  fourth-year  undergraduates.  We 
applaud  this  policy.  It,  together  with  a 
more  adequate  college  provision  for  first- 
and  second-year  undergraduate  require- 
ments, should  go  far  to  provide  for  all  un- 
dergraduate needs  in  the  Faculty. 

No  doubt  there  will  still  be  problem  of 
overlapping  and  of  accessibility.  Some 
books  will  be  needed  by  students  in  both 
year  groups,  aDd  ought  therefore  to  be  in 
both  the  college  collections  and  the  central 
undergraduate  collection.  And  some  stu- 
dents will  occasionally  want  to  consult  or 
borrow  books  not  in  the  collection  which 
they  generally  use.  We  assume  that  stu- 
dents of  any  year  will  be  free  to  use  the 
central  undergraduate  collection.  We  think 
it  important  also  that  when  a  book  is  not 
catalogued  in  any  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
lections, undergraduates  should  have  ac- 
cess to  it  in  the  Research  Library. 

There  is  a  further  problem  about  the  di- 
stribution of  undergraduate  collections.  At 
present  there  are  a  few  undergraduate  de- 
partmental collections  whose  future  is  in 
some  doubt.  Some  of  the  science  depart- 
ments have  collections  of  references  mate- 
rial and  current  periodicals  adjacent  to 
their  laboratories.  These  are  not  primarily 
for  undergraduate  use,  and  in  view  of  the 
purposes  they  serve  we  do  not  think  they 
should  be  displaced.  Two  departments  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  namely 
History  and  Political  Economy,  now  have 
branch  duplicate  collections  for  undergra- 
duate borrowing  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
These  branches  were  established  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  as  partial  substitutes  for  the 
collections  and  reading  rooms  which  as  par- 
tial substitutes  for  the  collections  and  read- 
ing rooms  which  those  departments  had 
had  in  their  previous  quarters,  before  they 
were  moved  into  that  building  .The  bran- 
ches have  been,  up  to  now,  a  very  great 
service  to  the  undergraduates  in  those  de- 
partments: the  librarians  in  charge  of  them 
have  been  able  to  provide  a  better  service 
to  the  students  than  can  be  provided  in  the 
more  impersonal  circumstances  of  a  cen 
tral  collection.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  to  the  extent  that  our  recommenda- 
tions in  chapter  II  are  implemented,  stu- 
dent in  those  departments  will  be  spending 
less  time  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  and  more 
time  in  various  libraries.  We  are  informed 
that  already  in  1966-67  the  use  of  these  two 
departmental  branches  declined  by  a  small 
percentage,  whereas  the  use  of  the  central 
undergraduate  collection   (in  the  Wallace 
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Room  of  the  central  library)  increased  by 
some  20  per  cent.  In  the  light  of  this  infor- 
mation we  are  willing  to  see  the  depart- 
mental duplicate  collections  die  a  natural 
death  when  and  as  the  demand  for  their 
services  so  declines. 

Under  this  head  we  include  such  matters 
as  (1)  the  hours  during  which  the  libraries 
are  open;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  under- 
graduates have  access  to  the  shelves;  (3) 
the  amount  and  suitability  of  study  space; 
(4)  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  by 
which  undergraduates  may  get  books  out; 
and  (5)  the  provisions  made  to  familiarize 
undergraduates  with  the  resources  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  library  system. 

We  note  with  satishfaction  that,  as  the 
result  of  an  effective  student  presentation 
of  their  demands,  the  Library  Council  has 
acceded  this  year  to  request  that  the  hours 
of  library  service  be  substantially  extend- 
ed, and  that  the  vexed  question  of  under- 
graduate access  to  the  closed  stacks  in  the 
central  library  be  reconsidered.  The  re-ar- 
rangement, early  in  1967,  of  the  central  un- 
dergraduate reserve  collection  in  the  Wal- 
lace Room  as  an  open  stack  collection,  is 
much  to  be  commended. 

Many  suggestions  might  be  made  for  fur- 
ther improvement  in  service  to  undergra- 
duates, but  we  think  these  can  best  be 
made  by  the  undergraduate  representatives 
who  are  to  sit  on  the  Library  Council,  and 
best  be  considered  by  that  body.  The  deci- 
sion to  have  student  representatives  on  the 
Council  and  on  its  executive  committee 
seems  to  us  a  notable  step  forward.  We 
hope  that  the  Council's  desire  that  those  re- 
presentatives be  full  members,  which  re- 
quires Senate  action,  will  be  rapidly  ful- 
filled. 

We  may,  however,  make  certain  propo- 
sal for  early  improvement  in  the  library's 
service  to  undergraduates.  Two  of  them 
concern  the  amount  and  quality  of  study 
space.  To  the  extent  that  our  recommen- 
dations about  teaching  and  learning  are  im- 
plemented, the  undergraduate's  day  will  be 
centred  more  on  libraries  than  on  class- 
rooms which  will  greatly  increase  the  de- 
mands on  the  already  inadequate  study 
space  in  libraries.  We  recommended  there- 
fore that  steps  be  taken  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  number  of  study  spa- 
ces in  the  library  system. 

We  believe  also  that  the  study  space  pro- 
vided should  be  of  higher  quality  than  that 
of  several  reading  rooms  currently  used  by 
undergraduates.  To  have  many  study  tables 
in  one  large  room  (such  as  the  Wallace 
Room)  is  not  conducive  to  intensive  study 
over  prolonged  periods  of  time,  because  of 
the  many  distractions.  Although  large  study 
tables  may  appear  to  be  a  more  efficient 
way  of  providing  a  large  number  of  study 
spaces,  the  habit  of  students  of  spreading 
their  books  and  other  belonging  over  these 
tables  means,  in  practice,  that  the  tables 
are  seldom  used  to  capacity.  The  most  se- 
rious criticism  of  these  tables,  however,  is 
that  they  are  not  adequate  for  intensive 
study  over  prolonged  periods  of  time.  In 
North  American  universities  generally  the 
trend  has  been  toward  the  use  of  carrel 
desks  such  as  those  in  the  Laidlaw  Library 
of  University  College.  We  recommend  that 
the  Wallace  and  other  reading  rooms  of  the 
Central  Library  be  redesigned  to  instal 
such  carrel  desks  or  some  other  form  of 
isolated  study  space  in  place  of  the  present 
study  tables. 

We  suggest  also  that  those  colleges  which 
have  not  already  done  so  should  try  to  pro- 
vide more  isolated  study  space  for  their 
students.  Innis  and  Erindale  Colleges  are 
planning  to  build  study  carrels,  each  to  be 
shared  by  a  small  number  of  students,  and 
each  student  having  a  locker  close  to  his 
carrel.  By  some  such  arrangement,  a  stu- 
dent may  be  expected  to  develop  a  closer 
academic  affiliation  with  his  college,  and 
thus  be  incorporated  more  fully  into  the 
sort  of  intellectual  community  which  we 
think  each  college  should  become. 

Finally  we  suggest  that  some  improve- 
ment is  possible  in  the  provisions  made  to 
familiarize  undergraduates  with  the  re- 
sources and  operations  of  the  library.  At 
present,  freshmen  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  are  offered  orientation  to  the 
central  library  mainly  by  tours  arranged 
by  the  library  in  conjunction  with  the  col- 
leges at  the  beginning  of  term  before  the 


start  of  the  formal  classes.  But  a  student 
is  not  in  a  position  to  get  much  from  such 
tours  until  he  is  actually  at  work  on  his 
studies.  It  is  when  a  student  is  faced  with 
specific  problems  of  how  to  get  books  on 
a  particular  topic,  or  what  books  relating 
to  a  topic  are  available,  that  his  library 
orientation  will  be  most  useful. 

We  find  that  other  universities  have  tried 
a  variety  of  different  approaches  in  acqua- 
inting their  students  with  the  library.  At 
one  extreme,  one  Canadian  university  re- 
quires its  students  to  attend  lectures,  and 
pass  a  test,  about  the  library  before  they 
may  receive  their  degree.  This  requirement 
seems  to  us  unduly  formal.  Memorial  Uni- 
versity, Newfoundland,  uses  series  of  slides, 
accompanied  by  sound  tracks,  run  at  pe- 
riodic intervals  during  the  first  part  of  the 
academic  year.  These  showings  are  given 
close  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  library,  in 
a  location  convenient  for  students.  Three 
different  half-hours  shows  are  run:  one  for 
beginners,  another  for  more  advanced 
users,  and  a  third  for  students  who  wish 
to  use  the  library  for  research  purposes. 
Under  this  scheme  students  can  get  ans- 
wers to  specific  questions  they  have  about 
the  library,  at  the  time  when  this  sort  of 
information  will  be  of  most  use  to  them. 
We  understand  that  this  device  has  been 
very  effective  in  introducing  students  to 
the  library's  resources,  and  to  the  uses  un- 
dergraduates may  make  of  them. 

We  recommend  that  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Library  investigate  steps  that  might 
be  taken  to  improve  its  orientation  pro- 
gram. 

A  frequent  complaint  in  student  submis- 
sions has  been  that  the  services  of  the  Uni- 
versity Bookstore  are  inefficient  and  undu- 
ly expensive.  There  is  no  simple  test  of  ef- 
ficiency in  the  operation  of  a  university 
bookstore.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  a 
general  bookstore,  for  unlike  the  latter  it  is 
expected  to  provide  the  titles  and  quanti- 
ties required  each  year  by  all  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  university,  and  it  has 
to  cope  with  an  extraordinary  seasonal  va- 
riation in  demmand.  The  recent  decentra- 
lization of  the  University  of  Toronto  Book- 
store's operations  is  a  major  step  forward: 
the  opening  of  a  separate  large  self-service 
store  for  textbook  and  other  books  listed 
as  required  reading  should  greatly  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole  operation. 

We  find  that  part  of  the  inefficiency  com- 
plained of  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  academic  departments  of  the 
university.  It  is  plain  that  the  bookstore 
cannot  supply  the  required  and  recom- 
mended book  to  thousands  of  students,  and 
have  them  in  stock  when  they  are  wanted, 
unless  it  has  adequate  notice  of  what  will 
be  wanted.  II  does  not  always  get  this  no- 
tice. We  recommend  that  every  academic 
department  should  regard  it  as  an  impor- 
tant responsibility  to  see  that  each  of  its 
members  in  charge  of  a  course  does  fur- 
nish the  necessary  information. 

Complaints  about  the  cost  of  books  to 
students  are  perennial.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  groundless.  Although  the 
University  Bookstore  is  operated  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  presumably 
as  a  service  to  all  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  although  it  uses  university  pre- 
mises, it  does  not  generally  give  student 
discounts.  The  reason  for  this  has  never 
been  entirely  clear.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  definitely  whether  is  is  in  part 
pressure  from  other  Toronto  booksellers. 
We  do  not  think  that  such  a  position  is  in 
the  long-run  interests  of  the  booksellers 
themselves.  Anythng  that  can  be  done  to 
develop  the  habit  of  book  buying  among 
students  will  create  more  future  clients  for 
booksellers.  And  university  students  are 
peculiarly  a  low-income  group  while  they 
are  students  and  a  high-income  group  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  appears  to  us  therefore  that  there  is 
a  problem  of  commercial  polcy  which  in- 
volves the  relation  of  the  university  to  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  which  cannot 
readily  be  solved  entirely  within  the  uni- 
versity. We  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  which  is  charged  with  oversight 
of  the  operations  of  the  University  Press 
should  institute  an  investigation  into  the 
possibility  of  the  Bookstore  gving  discounts 
to  students  on  all  book  purchases. 


VISITOR'S  ENTRANCE 


"Want  to  go  for  coffee?" 
"Thanks,  I've  gotta  go  somewhere." 
"Got  a  class?" 

"No  .  .  .  uh,  an  appointment." 

It  wasn't  exactly  an  appointment.  I  was 
going  to  visit  my  father  in  the  Don  Jail.  I 
wasn't  sure  he'd  understand  if  I  told  him 

It  was  raining,  raw  and  knawing.  I  didn't 
want  to  go  but  I  left  Sydney  Smith  and 
walked  down  St.  George  to  College.  There 
were  some  other  students  at  the  car  stop, 
probably  on  their  way  home,  I  thought, 
probably  physics  or  meds  students,  know 
what  they're  doing,  on  their  way  home. 

I  wondered  how  far  it  was  to  the  Don 
Jail.  The  visiting  hours  there  are  very 
strict.  9-11  mornings;  2-4  afternoons.  It 
was  already  after  3.  Lots  of  school  children 
with  muddy  boots  crammed  into  the  car. 
Of  course  you  could  only  visit  for  ten  min- 
utes anyway  but  ...  I  turned  to  the  post- 
man next  to  me  and  asked  how  far  it  was 
to  Broadview.  He  looked  at  me,  "Quite  a 
ways  yet."  And  looked  again.  I  knew  he 
knew  where  I  was  going. 

Along  Carlton  and  down  Parliament  past 
The  Hair-cut  Place  and  flat  two-story  apart- 
ments. 

Dirty  filthy  dirty  world. 

When  we  crossed  over  the  Don  Valley  I 
got  off.  Now  everyone  knew  for  sure  where 
I  was  going. 

I  stood  immovable  for  a  moment.  Across 
the  street  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Don 
Valley  was  an  imposing  structure  that 
made  me  think  of  the  Bastille.  It  looked 
like  it  really  had  been  built  in  1859. 

I  walked  up  the  rampart  past  the  old  sec- 
tion .  .  .  tiny  barred  windows  with  no  glass 
or  dirty  broken  glass  —  barred.  The  stone 
was  black  with  age.  It  looked  damp  and 
clammy.  Signs  pointed  to  an  entrance  in 
the  new  red  brick  wing.  It  doesn't  reveal 
very  much  until  you  get  inside. 

I  found  a  door  in  the  new  wing  and 
reached  for  a  door  knob.  There  wasn't  one. 
I  looked  around  for  a  bell.  None.  I  must 
be  too  late,  I  thought. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

To  my  right  and  above  me  there  was  a 
very  small  glass  window;  a  man's  head 
was  peering  through  it.  He  won't  hear  me 
if  I  answer  him. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  see  my  father." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I'm  his  daughter."  _ 

Slowly  an  invisible  hand  unlocked  the 
door.  I  noticed  as  I  pushed  it  open  that  it 
was  about  4  inches  thick.  It  slammed  be- 
hind me  and  there  was  another  similar 
door.  It  beean  to  click.  I  pushed  it  open 
too.  You  get"  used  to  it  after  the  third  door 

Inside  there  was  a  guard  sitting  behind 
a  desk.  I  approached  him  and  asked  to  see 
my  father. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I'm  his  daughter?" 

"Show  me  your  identification, 
was  my  ATL  card. 

"You  can't  see  him  today. 

"But  .  .  .  but  why  not?" 

"You  can't  see  him." 

"Am  I  too  late?" 

"No.  Come  tomorrow." 


All  I  had 


The  following  article  was  writ- 
ten by  a  third  year  student  on 
her  impressions  of  her  first 
visit  to  the  Don  Jail  to  see  her 
father  who  was  awaiting  trial. 


Don't  cry,  don't  cry.  Say  thank  you.  The 
doors  slammed  hard  behind  me. 

*  *  * 

I  was  still  carrying  my  books  when  > 
walked  down  the  rampart.  Couldn't  they 
have  told  me  why?  How  can  people  be  so 
cruel?  They  treat  visitors  like  that.  People 
on  the  outside. 

I  hadn't  noticed  that  she'd  been  waiting 
for  me  —  a  girl  with  matted  black  hair, 
backcombed  maybe  and  not  combed  over. 
Her  face  was  scarred  with  acne  which  she 
had  tried  to  camouflage  with  liquid  make- 
up and  eye  liner  unevenly  applied.  I  no- 
ticed the  black  spots  on  her  pale  pink 
dress,  her  purple  fish  net  stockings,  spike 
heels,  synthetic  black  fur  jacket. 

"Hi . . .  did  you  just  get  out  of  joil?" 

Are  you  kidding  .  .  .  get  serious.  But  I 
mustered  up  a  simple  "No". 

"What  are  you  doing  here  then?"  Her 
voice  was  jittery  and  high-pitched. 

"I  came  to  visit  someone." 

"Your  boy  friend,  eh?" 

"Uh,  no  .  .  ." 

She  glanced  around  nervously,  "Well, 
see,  I  just  got  out  of  jail  and  I  don't  have 
any  money." 

All  I  had  with  me  was  15c  and  two  car 
tickets.  I  suggested  that  she  take  the 
streetcar  with  me. 

Marilyn  had  been  picked  up  on  a  va- 
grancy charge.  No  money  and  no  place  to 
go.  She'd  spent  three  weeks  in  the  Don. 
Vagrancy  is  the  legal  term  for  prostitution. 
But  so  what?  She  really  had  no  money  and 
no  place  to  go.  She  had  just  been  tossed 
back  into  the  same  streets  from  which  the 
cops  had  taken  her  three  weeks  earlier. 
Only  now  she  had  a  record.  And  a  sordid 
memory  of  what  it's  like  "in  there!" 

Marilyn  was  shaking  and  stammering  as 
she  talked  to  me  on  the  streetcar.  I  didn't 
care  if  her  story  had  a  lot  of  loopholes.  I 
felt  desperately  helpless  —  I  couldn't  even 
buy  her  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  tried  to  help  her  think  of  friends.  That 
was  stupid.  She  obviously  didn't  have  any. 
"Well,  yeh  .  .  .  there's  my  girlfriend  .  .  .but 
she  moves  around  a  lot,  you  know."  I 
thought  of  taking  her  home  to  my  apart- 
ment, but  I  wasn't  sure  what  I'd  do  with 
her.  f  wondered  how  my  room-mates  would 
react.  It  was  still  raining.  , 

We  got  on  the  subway,  and  I  gave  Mari- 
lyn my  number  and  the  15  cents.  She  said 
she'd  call  if  her  friend  "wasn't  home." 

Marilyn  called  that  evening  to  say  she'd 
found  a  place  to  stay.  After  that,  though, 
it  was  only  her  "friends"  who  called.  Guys 
asking  me  where  she  was,  or  guys  saying 
"Uh,  I'm  a  tourist  from  the  States,  and 
uh  .'  .  .  ." 

*  *  ■  ' 

Maybe  you'd  have  taken  Marilyn  home  or 
called  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Society.  I  wish  I 
had.  I  was  wishing  I  had  as  I  walked  home 
from  the  subway,  clasping  my  books 
against  me. 
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MUSIC 


classical 

PETER  GODDARD 

Suddenly  there  has  been  a  deluge  of  letters.  Apparently 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  about  musical  term- 
inology used  in  this  column.  Another  complaint  was  of  an 
aesthetic  nature:  exactly  how  does  one  approach  a  concert, 
or  more  directly,  how  does  one  give  the  impression  that 
one  has  been  to  and  understood  a  performance  given  by 
the  Toronto  Symphony? 

So  with  a  little  help  from  my  friends  —  a  certain  dent- 
ist in  Alberta,  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  a  defunct 
Muse  to  be  exact  —  I  will  explain  the  subtitles  involved. 
Caveat  "auditor. 

I  will  assume  that  I  am  talking  to  males,  for  if  you  are 
not  of  that  sex  you  must  be  a  girl.  If  you  are  neither  then 
you  probably  work  as  an  usher  at  the  O'Keefe  Center  or 
some  such  place  and  see  enough  art  anyway. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  to  make  sure  that  your  wife 
and/or  girl-friend  has  a  mink.  This  emblem  establishes 
you  as  a  Patron  of  Culture,  as  one  having  unquestionable 
panache  in  the  Appreciation  of  Great  Music.  This  is  why 
theatre  foyers  look  like  the  mink  run  at  Lac  La  Biche.  How- 
ever, the  degree  of  understanding  usually  runs  inversely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  fur  worn. 

The  lobby  terrify  you?  It  may  help  to  face  your  fellow 
furriers  to  know  that  they  don't  know  anything  more  about 
the  music  than  you  do.  Do  not  penetrate  this  facade.  And 
if  ever  asked  a  question  more  direct  than  "What  did  you 
think  of  it?"  content  yourself  with  defensive  ploys  only. 

Step  one:  never  say  anything  disparaging  about  a  com- 
poser whose  name  starts  with  B.  It  is  also  standard  pract- 
ice to  say  something  slashing  about  Tschaikovsky.  Rachma- 
ninoff is  also  out  this  year,  and  Richard  Strauss  is  camp. 
Incidentally  if  you  get  into  real  trouble  you  can  make  a 
comeback  by  betting  someone  that  they  don't  know  how 
to  spell  Tschaikovsky.  By  the  way,  Rimsky-Korsakov  is  only 
one  man,  so  don't  fall  into  that  trap. 

You  have  past  obstacle  one  and  are  now  seated  at  be- 
hind your  usual  Tuesday  night  post.  If  the  program  says 
that  you  are  about  to  hear  Bach  (see  step  one)  it  will  very 
likely  sound  to  you  as  if  the  different  parts  of  the  orchestra  - 
started  in  different  places  in  the  music.  They  often  do  this 
regardless  of  the  composer,  but  it  is  more  noticeable  in 
Bach.  Don't  worry  about  it.  This  is  exactly  what  happens. 

As  time  goes  by  you  will  be  convinced  that  they  have 
passed  the  ending  several  times.  They  have.  Luckily  for  all 
concerned  those  that  get  there  first  have  to  doodle  around 
until  the  others  catch  up.  Sometimes  they  do. 

If  the  piece  sounds  as  if  everyone  started  not  only  in 
different  places  but  in  different  keys  it  is  not  Bach.  It's  not 
necessarily  modern.  It's  wrong.  And  it  never  works  out. 
This  is  done  on  purpose. 

If  you  are  pressed  for  a  comment  on  a  contemporary 
work  the  safest  remarks  are: 

a)  it  was  interesting... 

b)  it  wasn't  interesting... 

c)  the  work  gained  in  aesthetical  import  after  the  har- 
monic sub-structure  in  the  third  cadential  phrase  of 
the  recapitulary  section. 

d)  the  work  lost  in  aesthetic  import  after  the  harmo- 
nic sub-structure  in  the  third  cadential  phrase  of 
the  recapitulary  section. 

Or,  and  this  is  only  for  the  most  daring, 

e)  well,  I  thought  his  first  one  was  much  better. 

At  this  point,  a  few  comments  on  composers  may  be 
helpful.  Liszt  was  sort  of  an  early  Liberace  (aristically  any- 
way.) Wagner  liked  Beethoven,  Debussy  hated  Wagner  and 
Hitler  disliked  Debussy.  Strauss  wrote  music  principally 
for  skating.  Never  say  anything  unkind  about  Mendelssohn 
or  you  will  be  accused  of  anti-Semitism.  Beethoven  sounds 
like  a  woman  passing  through  menopause.  Mozart  was 
rather  bland  ...  a  powdered  Lombardo.  Shostakovitch 
composes  in  Russia  where  it  is  very  cold  so  he  does  it  with 
his  mitts  on.  This  leads  to  certain  inaccuracies  and  is  the 
reason  for  his  success.  The  suggestion  that  he  composes 
with  his  elbows  is  quite  inaccurate.  It  is  Stravinsky  who 
does  that. 

The  first  work  has  just  finished.  Never  be  the  first  to 
start  clapping.  In  fact  play  it  safe  and  be  the  last.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  you  may  clap  in  the  wrong  place.  I've 
known  families  who've  had  to  move  to  Aklavick  because 
father  clapped  in  a  Grand  Pause.  Symphonies  are  liberally 
sprinkled  with  booby-traps  of  this  kind  for  the  unwary. 
(A  symphony,  I  should  mention,  is  a  collection  of  four 
works  stuck  together  by  program  notes.  There  are  gaps 
between  each  piece  to  allow  the  trombonists  to  blow  out 
the  slush.) 

At  this  point  the  function  of  the  conductor  may  puzzle 
you.  Often  it  does  him,  so  don't  worry.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  orchestras  get  along  very  well  without  a  con- 
ductor at  all  but  the  union  insists  that  there  be  one.  There 
has  to  be  someone  to  take  the  blame  and  to  talk  to  dow- 
agers so  as  not  to  waste  the  time  of  the  real  musicians. 
Also  it  will  be  of  value  to  you  to  be  able  to  distinguish  1 


one  instrument  from  another  so  that  you  won't  comment 
on  the  excellence  of  the  third  horn  in  a  certain  number 
when  actually  he  was  off-stage  shooting  craps  in  the 
furnace  room. 

The  trombones  are  the  easiest.  They  are  the  only  in- 
strument with  a  slide  that  goes  in  and  out.  There  is  also  a 
bass-trombone  which  is  the  same  only  more  so.  I  also  must 
assume  that  you  know  what  a  violin  must  look  like.  The 
second  violin  looks  exactly  like  a  first  violin  except  in  the 
eyes  of  the  first  violin  players.  Then  it  appears  much 
smaller. 

A  viola  looks  like  a  pregnant  violin.  The  viola  section 
is  the  most  neurotic  section  in  the  orchestra.  They  are 
people  who  flunked  out  of  violins  —  it  has  made  them  bit- 
ter. They  therefore  always  go  at  a  slightly  different  pace 
than  the  violins.  The  cello  is  the  sexiest  instrument  in  the 
orchestra.  It  is  frequently  played  by  women  in  the  or- 
chestra although  it  is  ill-adapted  for  them  since  it  neces- 
sitates a  postural  intimacy  that  they  would  usually  reserve 
for  close  friends.  (Although  I  do  hear  that  some  are  play- 
ing it  side  saddle.) 

Nobody  outside  the  woodwind  section  itself  knows 
the  difference  between  a  bassoon  and  an  oboe.  Yet  they 
don't  look,  and  usually  don't  sound  alike.  The  oboe  looks 
and  sounds  like  an  asthmatic  whooping  crane.  The  bassoon 
looks  like  a  pogo  stick  with  extra  handles  and  is  sometimes 
described  by  snivelling  second  clarinet  players  as  a  burping 
bed-post.  It  can  be  identified  readily  in  the  orchestra  be- 
cause it  sticks  up  like  a  submarine  periscope  out  of  a  sea 
of  lesser  instruments.  The  obo  can  be  identified  by  a  nasty 
buzzing  in  ones  head.  (If  a  migraine  were  ever  set  to  music, 
the  oboe  would  play  it.) 

Two  other  instruments  that  are  often  confused  are 
the  French  horn  and  the  English  horn.  The  former  is  a 
brass  instrument  that  usually  plays  with  the  woodwinds. 
It  looks  like  a  cancerous  pretzel.  French  horns  usually 
come  in  groups  of  four  and  are  given  to  sad  bovine  sounds 
like  a  group  of  moose  mooing  in  a  muddy  muskeg. 

The  English  horn  is  the  result  of  a  bad  eugenic  ex- 
periment involving  a  virginal  oboe  and  a  bassoon.  From 
this  the  bad  qualities  of  the  former  were  carried  by  do- 
minant genes.  While  the  right  hand  of  the  French  hornist 
must  be  stuck  in  the  bell  of  the  instrument  to  prevent  im- 
promptu pinochole  games,  the  English  horn  is  played  with 
both  hands  except  when  it  isn't  played  at  all.  The  English 
horn,  to  clarify  the  matter  even  further  looks  like  a  clarinet 
with  tumour.  Remember:  the  French  horn  is  brass  and  the 
English  horn  is  a  double  reed.  Or  possibly  it's  the  other 
way  around. 

To  return  to  basic  principles.  Be  sure  you  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  baton  and  a  podium.  These  are  both 
within  the  domain  of  the  conductor  and  you  certainly  must 
not  confuse  them.  One  of  them  he  stands  on  and  the  other 
is  the  stick  he  waves  around  that  no  one  in  the  orchestra 
pays  any  attention  to.  They  don't  look  at  all  alike  and  serve 
very  different  function.  Once  you  know  which  is  which  you 
won't  have  any  problem.  The  terms  are  baton  and  podium 
so  be  sure  you  get  them  straight. 

The  flute  sticks  out  sideways  and  is  called  an  ocarina. 
Or  is  it  the  ocarina  that  sounds  like  a  flute?  Anyhow,  the 
flute  player  is  called  a  flautist.  This  is  silly  but  much  is 
made  of  it  by  the  foyer  set.  Calling  a  flute  player  a  flute  is 
a  social  solecism  equal  to  calling  a  baton  a  podium. 

If,  after  the  concert,  you  want  to  go  about  developing 
your  musical  facade  seriously,  then  buy  a  record.  Any  rec- 
ord will  do,  but  preferably  one  with  a  good  title  like  "The 
Satyr  and  the  Maiden,"  or  "Alexium  in  Galanous."  Then  no 
matter  what  comments  come  up  you  can  compare  the  num- 
ber under  discussion  with  your  record  ...  it  is  reminiscent 
of  it  ...  it  lacks  the  virility  or  depth  ...  it  is  even  more 
lyrical  and  so  forth. 

If  you  want  to  go  all  out  buy  two  records.  You  are  then 
a  collector  and  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  I've  known 
people  who  couldn't  tell  a  quarter  note  from  a  kumquat 
who  were  conversational  tyrants  in  musical  circles  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  records  at  home. 

Another  gimmick  is  to  buy  a  second-hand  instrument 
of  some  kind.  At  every  opportunity  refer  to  your  instru- 
ment admitting  modestly  that  you  really  don't  play  very 
much  .  .  .  any  more. 

Or  there  is  always  Granny's... 


With  performances  from 
the  age  of  powdered  wigs  to 
Clairol,  music  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  more  or  less 
officially  started  last  week 
with  the  opening  concerts  gi- 
ven by  the  Hart  House  Or 
chestra  and  the  Contempo- 
rary Music  Group. 

The  two  are  more  easily 


review 


contrasted  than  characteriz- 
ed. The  Hart  House  Orches- 
tra's concert  of  last  Sunday 
night  in  the  Great  Hall  was 
a  reincarnation  of  mid-eigh- 
teenth century  musak  that 
seemed  academically  tight- 
lipped  in  intent  and  humor- 
less in  performance.  And  the 
contemporary  concert  need- 
ed tightening  up  in  both  con- 
cept and  performance. 

In  performances  of  Vival- 
di,  Locatelli   Cimarosa  and 


Stradella  —  t  he  "Italian 
School"  of  that  period— the 
expressivity  of  the  HHO  was 
too  tenuous,  too  introspec- 
tive, too  standardized.  Even 
with  conductor  Boyd  Neel 
proding  the  pace  alone  at 
moderate  tempos,  intonation, 
notably  on  the  part  of  the 
first  violins  was  dubious,  and 
oboe  soloist  Stanley  Wood 
(in  the  Cimarosa  concerto) 
floundered  navigating  upper- 

(continued  on  R-9) 


(continued  from  R-8) 

register  virtuoso  passages. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Ten 
Centuries  series,  the  Contem- 
porary Music  concerts  in  the 
concert  hall  o£  the  Edward 
Johnson  Bldg.  every  second 
Tuesday  remains  the  only 
consistant  source  of  modern 
chamber  works. 

As  evidenced  by  the  sip- 
dent  performances  Hovan- 
nes,  Harry  Somers  and  Wil- 
liam Walton  last  Tuesday  the 
level  of  presentations  was  sa- 
lisfying  in  its  emotional  sin- 
cerity and  intellectual  hon- 
esty. None  of  the  performers' 
reaches  exceeded  their  giasp. 
What  was  lacking,  if  anyth- 
ing, was  confidence  and  in- 
tensity in  performance. 

Notable  was  Ward  Cole's 
leading  of  sections  from 
Walton's  Facade  (1922).  Pre- 
cise boldly  colored,  frequent- 
ly outrageous,  blatantly  and 
beautifully  camp,  but  always 
penetrating,  the  performance 
evoked  the  very  era  that  pro- 
duced the  work. 

In  Facade,  the  composer's 
musical  borrowings  r-nge 
from  Schoenberg,  Stravin- 
sky, Satie,  Hindemith  and 
jazz.  Scored  for  chamber  or- 
chestra and  recited  from  a 
series  of  poems  by  Edith  Sit- 
well  the  music  had  an  impact 
equivalent  to  reading  Wyn- 
dham  Lewis  Apes  of  God. 

blues 

The  Paul  Butterfield  Blues 
Band  cast  its  Massey  Hall 
audience  last  night  into  a 
ninth  band  member  by  re- 
ducing the  distance  between 
it  and  the  audience  to  point- 
absolute-zero.  Their  sound 
shot  out  of  the  loudspeakers 
located  around  the  hall,  to 
bounce  off  the  laquered  wood 
and  envelop  everyone  in  a 
giant  wrap-around  sheet  of 
tactile  music. 

People,  if  you  hear  me 
humming  on  this  song  both 
day  and  night.  There  was  Ut- 
ile grace  but  much  noisy 
subtlty  as  the  Butterfield  oc- 
tet burst  through  their  hy- 
brid rhythm  'n'  blucs-jazz- 
soul  thoughts.  I'm  just  a 
poor  boy  in  trouble,  trying 
to  drive  the  blues  away. 

"Awk!"  Yelps  the  purist. 
"That  wasn't  the  blues.  It 
wasn't  jazz.  It  didn't  sound 
like  Sonny  Boy  or  Mississip- 
pi John  Hurt  or  Buddy  Guy 
or  Junior  Wells  or  . . ." 

Exactly.  For  what  resulted 
was  one  of  the  most  dazzling 
displays  of  the  potential  in 
pop  electronic  music.  The 
stigma  of  being  white  in  a 
colored  art  had  little  effect 
on  the  performance.  For 
since  1955  (Elvis  Presley.  Re- 
member?) the  blues  have 
become  noticeably  paler  in 
complection. 

But  not  paler  in  inventive- 
ness as  witnessed  by  the 
Butterfield  band  of  last 
night. 


jazz 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

Words  fail  me.  Well...  not 
quite.  It  was  disgusting,  em- 
barrassing, inane,  and  as  the 
late  Evelyn  Waugh  would 
have  it,  too  rather  sick-mak- 
ing. 

There  you  have  it  folks... 
Jazz  at  the  Symphony — the 
only  conceivable  concert 
where  Rossini's  Lone  Ranger 
Theme  could  be  the  most 
substantial,  musically  sa- 
tisfying work  on  the  pro- 
gram (oh,  you  gasp,  i  can't 
even  IMAGINE  that).  After 
doing  up  William  Tell,  Ozawa 
and  the  TS  showed  that  at 
least  for  this  one  occasion, 
they  were  willing  to  ignore 
the  Freudian  dictum  that 
"the  coprophilic  elements  in 
the  instinct  have  proved  in- 
compatible with  our  aest- 
hetic ideas,  probably  since 
the  time  when  man  develop- 
ed an  upright  posture  and  so 
removed  his  organ  of  smell 
from  the  ground." 

As  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  this  waywardness, 
the  TS  played  "Jazz  Suite  for 
Unfamiliar  Instruments"  by 
the  comedian  (that's  what 
Ozawa  called  him)  Yama- 
moto.  After  the  instruments 
had  been  cutely  introduced 
by  a  little  tuning-up  exercise, 
the  tuba  plodded  through 
something  called  "Midnight 
Blues"  (which,  of  course, 
was  not  a  blues  at  ail),  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  hom, 
which  minced  through  "Hu- 
moresque."  For  the  grand 
finale,  "Mack  the  Knife."  the 
double  bassoon  went  through 
a  limited  repertoire  of  vulgar 
noises  which  sounded  like 
the  blowing  of  noses  and  the 
breaking  of  wind.  Also 
featured  in  this  section  was 
"lush"  string  phrasing, 
punctuated  by  brass  blaring 
out  some  hackneyed  old 
cliches. 

To  show  that  he  really 
knew  what  jazz  is  all  about, 
Mr.  Yamamoto  even  includ- 
ed bongos  and  tambourine 
to  give  us  that  groovy  old 
down-home  backbeat.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  orchestra's 
attempt  to  "swing"  was  ab- 
solutely pathetic. 

Next,  we  squirmed  through 
"King  David  Suite,"  which 
was  composed  (?)  by  Lionel 
Hampton.  You  feinember 
Hampton — the  vibraphonist 
who  came  to  prominence  (as 
much  for  his  sheep-like  bleat- 
ing while  he  performs  as 
for  his  musical  accomplish- 
ment) with  the  Benny  Good- 
man Quartet  in  the  Swing 
Era,  and  then  beame  fam- 
ous for  his  outrageous 
"showmanship."  For  many 
years,  Hampton  led  a  big 
band  which  did  things  like 
walk  around  the  room  wear- 
ing Bermuda  shorts,  and 
goldfish  bowls  on  their 
heads,  while  playing  "When 
Ihe  Saints  Come  Marchinln." 
It  is  even  alleged  that  one 
time,  while  playing  on  a  boat 
sailing  the  Potomatic  River. 


the  band  climaxed  their  per- 
formance of  "Flying  Home" 
by  jumping  into  the  river, 
instruments  and  all. 

Now  that  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  depth  of  Hamp- 
ton's thought,  you  may  begin 
to  appreciate  what  we  suf- 
fered through.  The  piece 
consisted  of  three  sections, 
notable  for  the  dearth  of 
thematic  interest  and  lack 
of  development  and  for  the 
excruciating  insipidity  of 
the  armony.  In  the  first  two 
sections,  Hampton's  didn't 
do  too  much,  except  tinkle 
out  a  few  bars  of  the  themes. 
In  the  third  section,  a  32-bar 
pop  song,  he  improvised  a 
bit  and  bleated  a  lot.  Again, 
the  symphony  just  couldn't 
swing  to  save  its  life. 

Like  the  preceding  piece, 
"King  David  Suite"  featured 
orchestral  writing  that  would 
make  Mantovani's  hackers 
cringe  in  shame;  and  need- 
less to  say,  there  was  no 
organic  unity  within  the  sec- 
tions. The  suite  just  had  lit- 
tle fragments  of  this  and 
that,  with  no  direction  or 
sense  of  structure  or  deve- 
lopment. 

At  the  end  of  all  this,  the 
audience  went  wild.  They 
loved  it.  It  was  just  incredi- 
ble. They  clapped  and  clap- 
ped and  finally  Ozawa  and 
Hampton  returned  and  did 
an  encore  yet!  Struggling 
through  the  last  couple  of 
choruses  of  the  finale,  the 
orchestra  just  fell  apart — 
they  didn't  know  where  they 
were.  Disintegration  and 
chaos  were  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  encore  But 
again  everyone  clapped  like 
mad  for  a  seemingly  inter- 
minable length  of  time. 

Finally,  when  intermission 
arrived,  members  of  the  or- 
chestra slunk  off  into  the 
night,  leaving  "The  Lionel 
Hampton  Inner  Circle  Octet" 
to  play  the  second  half  of 
the  program. 

The  group  had  organ,  two 
saxophones,  trumpet,  and 
guitar.  With  this  instrumen- 
tation something  interesting 
might  have  happened.  But 
all  the  other  musicians  did 
was  provide  a  backdrop  for 
Hampton's  vibes  and  vocal 
"effects."  When  they  did  get 
a  chance  to  solo,  none  of 
the  sidemen  showed  much 
originality  or  imagination. 

And  unless  you  are  a  con- 
firmed Hampton  fan,  his 
vibes  solos  don't  have  much 
to  hold  your  interest.  And 
to  see  nim  jumping  up  and 
down  and  saying  "Yeah,  man 
that  maestro,  he's  the 
swingin'est  conductor  it  has 
ever  been  my  honour  to  play 
under...  what  a  gas...  yeah 
bop-bop-a-rooty..."  and  other 
equally  intelligent  comments 
in  this  vein  was  just  too 
much. 


review 


A  few  questions:  1  —  What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
cert series?  If  it  is  to  get 
jazz  people  interested  in  the 
symphony  or  vice  versa,  it 
has  obviously  failed.  By  their 
enthusiastic  response,  the 
audience  proved  that  were 
hardly  any  people  present 
who  liked  either  jazz  or 
symphony  music. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  be 
adventurous  and  experiment 
with  combinations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  music,  then 
Ozawa  showed  that  he  has 
not  any  idea  how  to  do  this. 
Perhaps  when  the  Modern 
Jazz  Quartet  comes,  John 
Lewis  will  be  able  to  put 
him  on  the  right  track. 
And  why,  when  there  are  so 
many  great  jazz  musicians 
that  Toronto  never  gets  to 
hear  —  Sonny  Rollins.  Miles 
Davis,  Charles  Mingus,  for 
instance  —  does  some  ill-in- 
formed clown  line  up  a  se- 
ries with  the  likes  of  Hamp- 
ton, Benny  Goodman,  and 
(dig  this)  NANCY  WILSON? 
3  —  And  finally,  how  could 
Ozawa  possibly  consent  to 
play  the  garbage  we  heard 
Saturday  night? 
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21  YEARS  OLD  ?^ 

When  you  turn  21 
you  are  no  longer 
covered  by  your 
parents'  Hospital 
Insurance.  You  must 
take  out  individual 
membership  within  30 
days.  Get  your  ap- 
plication form  at  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or 
the  Commission. 
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Representatives  from  our  Firm  will  be  on  campus  on  the  following 
dates  to  interview  students  for  positions  available  in  offices  of  our 
Firm  throughout  Canada: 

Monday,  November  20:  Tuesday,  November  21 
and  Friday,  November  24,  1967 

These  positions  are  available  for  the  graduates  in  Commerce  end 
Finance,  Arts,  Science,  Engineering  and  Law. 

Engineering  students  will  also  be  interviewed  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  20,  1967. 

Further  information  and  arrangements  for  interviews  are  available 
through  the  Placement  Office.  v 
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Frye's  Moral  Attack  On  Modernism 


The  Modem  Century:  The  Widden  Lectures,  1967,  by 
Northrop  Frye.  Oxford,  123  pp.  $3.00. 

These  three  lectures  which  Professor  Northrop  Frye 
delivered  at  McMaster  University  last  January  could  hardly 
have  been  what  the  organizers  of  the  Whidden  Lectures 
expected  when  they  selected  a  Canadian  scholar  for  Centen- 
nial year.  Professor  Frye  must  have  shocked  McMaster  offi- 
cialdom at  least  slightly  when  instead  of  the  scholarly  analy- 
sis of  Canadian  literary  culture  he  was  expected  to  present, 
he  chose  a  topic  of  universal  rather  than  narrowly  Cana- 
dian relevance,  when  he  mentioned  Canadian  culture  but 
peripherally  and  then  only  to  deny  the  feasibility  of  its 
aspirations  to  a  distinctive  existence,  and  when,  most  icon- 
oclastically  of  all,  be  praised  Canada  not  for  a  hundred 
years  of  nationhood  but  rather  for  a  hundred  years  of 
successful  effort  in  submerging  its  national  consciousness 
in  a  deeper  post-national  awareness. 

The  organizers  of  the  Whidden  Lectures  certainly  do 
not  get  what  they  expect  from  Professor  Frye.  Nor,  I  sup- 
pose, will  the  unsuspecting  reader  find  The  Modern  Century 


to  be  precisely  what  he  expected  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
English-speaking  world's  most  brilliant  and  renowned  stu- 
dents of  literature. 

For,  in  these  lectures,  the  systematic  analysis  of  litera- 
ture and  art  plays  only  a  peripheral  and  secondary  role, 
being  almost  entirely  reduced  to  the  service  of  the  eloquent 
hortatory  and  ethical  message  which  Professor  Frye  ex- 
ponds  in  tones  much  more  redolent  of  the  pulpit  than  of 
the  academic  lectern.  Frye's  central  theme — moral  in  orien- 
tation, religious  in  undertone  and  regenerative  in  intent  — 
consists  essentially  of  the  assertion  of  the  appalling  hideous- 
ness  of  modem  existence  and  of  the  potentially  crucial  role 
of  the  arts  in  the  regeneration  of  North  American  life.  In 
The  Modem  Century,  literary  theory  and  analysis  are  not 
ends  in  themselves  but  merely  tools  facilitating  the  exposi- 
tion of  Frye's  major  theme. 

Alienation  of  Progress 

According  to  Professor  Frye,  the  fundamental  and  most 
pernicious  malady  of  contemporary  industrial  and  techno- 
logical society  is  something  he  calls  the  "alienation  of  pro- 
gress." In  this  state  man  is  seen  as  "obsessed  by  a  compul- 
sion to  keep  up,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  steadily  increas- 
ing speed  of  the  total  movement."  Pathologically  gripped  by 
the  "panic  of  change",  helplessly  aware  of  having  lost  con- 
trol over  his  own  destiny  to  an  invisible  enemy  submerged 
within  his  own  psyche,  disillusioned  with  his  former  optim- 
istic belief  in  constant  and  autonomous  progress,  modern 
man  is  reduced  to  passive  acceptance  of  the  illusory  world 
of  propaganda  and  advertising,  to  a  totally  passive  response 
to  the  dehumanizing  mass  media  which  threaten  to  reduce 
him  to  abject  uniformity  and  to  immerse  him  in  a  sterile 
and  oppressive  world  which  "like  ...  a  prison  would  be 
both  completely  introverted  and  completely  withou'  priv- 
acy,   (p.  38) 

7he  most  vicious  feature  of  modern  society  for  Pro- 
fessor Frye  is  what  he  styles  "the  passive  state  of  mind  " 
that  tendency  among  the  victims  of  the  alienation  of  pro- 
gress to  accept  as  given  the  "stupid  realism"  of  the  ami- 
artistic  mas>  media.  It  is  this  pcss  ve  attitude  A-hich  he 
feels  has  produced  the  hideous  image  of  modern  man  which 
he  describes  in  his  first  lecture,  the  image  of  a  mind  which 
has  "lost  it  dignity,  its  freedom,  its  creative  power,  and  its 


By  STEPHEN  BORNSTEIN 

sense  of  the  present,  with  nothing  left  ex- 
cept a  fearful  apprehension  of  the  future." 
(P-49) 

The  predicament  of  modern  man,  so  elo- 
quently described  by  Frye,  can,  he  asserts, 
be  remedied  by  the  arts  whose  essence,  he 
demonstrates  in  his  second  lecture,  has  al- 
ways been  an  active  search  for  reality  and 
a  conscious  and  explicit  opposition  to  the 
anti-arts  of  propaganda  and  persuasion  The 
duty  of  the  arts  is  to  carve  out  a  new  mytho- 
logy of  modern  man,  a  new  set  of  values 
and  assumptions,  a  new  self-image  for  the 
human  mind. 

Need  for  New  Self-image 

This  new  mythology  is  to  create  a  new 
focus  for  the  loyalty  of  alienated  man  by 
postulating  a  new  and  more  realistic  ideal 
of  progress  based  not  on  the  autonomous 
evolution  of  progressive  social  forces,  but 
on  the.  belief  in  the  ability  of  intense  human 
activity  to  improve  the  human  condition. 
The  arts  properly  conceived  can  thus,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Fry  regenerate  modern 
society  by  creating  a  new  self-image  for  man 
to  replace  the  gruesome  self-image  of  aliena- 
tion and  anxiety  which,  now  haunts  the  mod- 
dern  consciousness. 

In  The  Modem  Century,  literary  criticism 
thus  takes  a  back  seat  to  moral  exhortation. 
Yet  despite  the  fact  that  it  serves  merely 
as  a  means  to  a  different  end  and  not,  as  is 
customary,  as  an  end  in  itself,  Frye'«  liter- 
ary analysis  is  characteristically  brilliant. 
With  an  encyclopedic  virtuousity  reminis- 
cent of  his  remarkable  work.  The  Anatomy 
of  Criticism,  Frye  ranges  gracefully  over 
the  entire  scope  of  Western  literature,  mus- 
ic, and  visual  art  producing  a  masterly  syn- 
thesis of  the  evolution  of  modem  culture. 
Under  Frye's  expert  hand,  all  the  various 
forms  of  artistic  expression  can  be  seen  to 
move  together  in  a  comprehensible  and  par- 
allel pattern  of  development  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Frye's  analysis,  how- 
ever, though  synoptic,  seems  neither  over- 
simplified nor  artificial  but  is  constantly 
inspired  by  that  sense  of  proportion  which 
Frye  considers  typically  Canadian. 

Frye's  Utilitarianism 

One  limitation,  however,  of  Frye's  his- 
toric analysis  of  western  culture  seems  to 
me  to  derive  directly  from  his  utilitarian 
approach  to  the  arts.  Because  he  demands 
that  art  serve  a  crucial  regenerative  func- 
tion in  society,  Frye  is  led  to  reject  the  anti- 
social art  of  such  writers  as  Norman  Mailer, 
LeRoi  Jones,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Jean 
Genet  as,  in  whole  or  in  part,  reactionary 
and  undesirable.  Utilitarianism  in  1'terary 
criticism  tends,  even  in  great  schoIars.  to 
wards  a  value-ridden  eclecticism  reminis- 
cent of  the  Marxist  distinction  between  so- 
cially useful  and  socially  useless  art. 

Frye's  analysis  of  the  plight  of  modern 
man  is  similarly  incisive,  comprehensive 
and  provocative.  Frye's  great  literary  skill 
enables  him  to  describe  the  nature  of  alien- 
ation and  the  brutality  of  the  modem  city 
in  terms  seldom  rivalled  in  the  literature 
of  social  criticism.  He  decries  the  evils  of 
modern  society  with  all  the  moral  intensity 
and  indignation  of  Karl  Marx  at  his  best. 
Witness  the  following  portrait  of  the  mod- 
em city,  a  description  which  echoes  the  in- 
tense moral  fervour  of  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets: 

No  longer  a  community,  it  seems  more 
like  a  community  turned  inside  out,  with 
its  expressways  taking  its  thousands  of  self- 
enclosed  nomadic  units  in  a  head-long 
flight  into  greater  solitude,  ants  in  the  body 
of  a  dying  dragon,  breathing  its  polluted 
air  and  passing  its  polluted  water. 

Throughout  The  Modern  Century,  Frye's 
critique  of  contemporary  society  is  not  that 


of  the  detached,  empirical  social  scientist 
but  rather  that  of  the  enflamed  moralist, 
the  concerned  humanist  whose  analysis  is 
predicted  on  a  value-ridden,  ethically-orient- 
ed point  of  view.  Frye's  normative  position, 
his  religious  humanism,  voluntarism  and 
idealism  are  central  to  an  understanding  of 
the  major  themes  of  his  book.  His  critique 
of  the  ideal  of  inevitable  progress  derives 
from  his  humanism  and  voluntarism.  Pro- 
gress, conceived  as  the  inevitable  unfolding 
of  progressive  forces  independent  of  human 
will  and  control  is  a  vapid  concept  for  Pro- 
fessor Frye  who  asserts  that  "no  improve- 
ment in  the  human  situation  can  take  place 
independently  of  the  human  will." 

Frye  On  McLuhan 

This  emphasis  on  the  centrality  of  the 
human  will  also  informs  Frye's  valuable  and 
perceptive  critique  of  Marshall  McLuhan 
whom  he  considers  as  a  technological  de- 
terminist  who  mistakenly  asserts  the  prim- 
acy of  the  medium  over  its  human  inventor 
and  blithely  converts  his  undoubtedly  keen 
insight  into  the  impact  of  the  mass  media 
into  an  insouciant  and  morally  insensitive 
glorification  of  that  impact.  For  Frye,  Mc- 
Luhanism  is  merely  "the  latest  of  the  illu- 
sions of  progress,"  ignoring  the  dependence— 
of  the  media  on  the  direction  of  the  human 
will.  In  Frye's  more  realistic  and  more  re- 
assuring scheme  of  things  it  is  the  conscious 
human  element  which  is  or  can  be,  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  evolution  of  the 
technological  society.  Frye's  humanistic 
tendency  to  emphasize  human  problems 
over  purely  technical  facts  enables  him  to 
transcend  McLuhan's  blithe  fascination  with 
the  glories  of  a  world  dominated  by  mass 
media  and  to  discover  the  frightening  hum- 
an implications  of  the  McLuhanesque 
dream.  A  world  of  total  environment,  Frye 
warns,  would  be  a  world  of  total  uniformity 
and  a  world  without  true  communication. 
For,  "where  communication  forms  a  total 
environment,  there  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
municated." (p.  38) 

Such  a  sober,  and  sobering,  critique  of 
McLuhanism  should  be  carefully  evaluated 
by  his  many  loyal  but  uncritical  devotees 
on  this  campus. 

Frye's  Idealism 

A  final  element  of  Frye's  thought  which 
I  should  like  to  discuss  is  his  fundamental 
philosophical  idealism,  for  it  is  this  ideal- 
ism, this  emphasis  on  the  mental  nature  of 
reality,  which  forms  the  fundation  for  the 
major  theme  of  The  Modem  Century:  the 
regeneration  of  modern  society  through  the 
arts.  Frye,  as  we  have  seen,  conceives  of  the 
predicament  of  modem  man  not  as  a  physi- 
cal condition  imposed  upon  him  by  the  in- 
stitutional structure  of  his  social,  economic 
or  political  environment,  but  rather  as  the 
result  of  a  distorted  self-image  a  faulty 
mythology  through  which  man  perceives 
himself  and  his  destiny. 

When  the  plight  of  modern  man  is  thus 
conceived  as  an  intellectual  rather  than  an 
external  problem,  it  can  be  solved  by  in- 
tellectual rather  than  institutional  means. 
In  order  to  abolish  or  at  least  to  mitigate 
the  alienation  of  progress,  one  need  go  no 
further  than  to  reshape  the  mythology,  the 
self-image  of  contemporary  society  through 
the  concerted  effort  of  dedicated  artists  and 
and  writers. 

This  mythological  determinism  is  perhaps 
somewhat  far-fetched  and  unrealistic  being 
a  direct  application  to  social  analysis  of 
methods  derived  from,  and  most  relevant 
to  the  study  of  literature.  Yet,  perhaps,  it 
can  serve  as  a  much-needed  antidote  to  the 
dangerous  technological  determinism  of  Mc- 
Luhanism. 


review 


More  Recent  Canadian  Art  Books 


W.  Colgate.  Canadian  Art. 
Ryerson,  278  pages,  $3.95. 

Colgate's  book,  originally 
published  in  1943,  has  been 
brought  out  in  a  pocketbook 
edition  by  Ryerson  because 
of  the  growing  interest  in 
Canadian  art.  This  book  was 
one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
development  of  Canadian  art 
history  when  it  first  appear- 
ed. At  present,  though  handy 
for  reference,  it  shows  many 
holes  in  its  analysis. 

The  book  opens  with  a 
foreword  by  Charles  W.  Jef- 
ferys,  Canadian  artist,  which 
obligingly  tells  us  that  the 
book  "serves  no  propa- 
ganda. ...supports  no  theory, 
...is  not  morbidly  anxious  to 
be  'in  the  movement'."  This 
is  amusing  because,  in  con- 
trast to  these  staments.  Col- 
gate's work  has  an  aggres- 
sive thesis.  For  him,  Cana- 
dian art  is  insular,  shows  no 
influences  from  anywhere 
else  (except  occasionally  En- 
gland), and  burst  like  Athena 
from  Zeus'  head — or,  like 
Topsy,  Canadian  art  'just 
growed'.  Because  of  this, 
Colgate  places  extra  stress 
on  the  Group  of  Seven  ("so 
Canadian.")  He  also  puts 
special  stress  on  Jefferys, 
who,  we  remember,  wrote 
the  introduction,  because  he 
was  "the  first  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  the  pine  and  the 
spruce  as  themes  fit  for  the 
painter.' 

Later  Canadian  art  books 
have  begun  to  handle  this 
myth  of  the  north,  and  this 
hell-bent  nationalistic  Cana- 
dianism  in  a  more  temperate 
way. 

Colgate  showed  imbalances 
in  his  handling  of  French- 
Canadian  art  (Oziac  Leduc 
is  never  mentioned)  but  then 
this  was  1943,  well  before 
Borduas  had  made  his  Re- 
fus  Global.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  Colgate  was 
writing  later  he  would  never 
have  mentioned  the  con- 
temporary Montreal  scene 
because  he  was  thoroughly 
anti-modern. 

Other  problems  abound  in 
the  book  but  perhaps  the 
most  important,  is  the  lack 
of  critical  analysis  and  the 
purplish  prose.  One  gets  sick 
of  the  "treasures  in  the  virgin 
field  of  unending  vistas,  so 
far  untrodden."  Oddly 
enough,  Colgate  felt  that 
"the  artistic  feeling,  which 
is  so  evident  in  the  Oriental, 
the  European,  the  Indian 
tribes  of  our  West  Coast  and 
in  nearly  all  savage  races,  is 
a  thing  unknown  to  us  as  a 
nation." 

However,  he  does  include 
a  wider  range  of  "art"  than 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 


ever  before.  One  finds  inte- 
resting sections  on  book- 
plates, bookbinding  and  il- 
lustrations for  magazines, 
books,  and  newspapers.  This 
book  is  also  the  best  source 
for  an  examination  of  the 
founding  of  Canadian  art 
groups,  like  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Watercolor  Paint- 
ers, formed  in  1925. 


G.  Robert.  Ecole  de  Mon- 
treal. Centre  de  Psychologie 
et  de  Pedagogie,  1967,  150 
pages  $7.00. 

The  only  guide  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  in  book-form, 
to  the  exciting  school  of 
Montreal  painters  is  Guy  Ro- 
bert's Ecole  de  Montreal. 
The  text  is  brief  and  gives 
a  slight  background  to  the 
development  of  this  group, 
presumably  named  after  the 
modern  "Ecole  de  Paris",  by 
illustrating  (in  terrible 
plates)  some  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Montreal 
painters.  However,  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  modern  sec- 
tion are  excellent.  There's 
an  interesting  photo  of  Bor- 
duas as  a  younger  man  than 
he  is  usually  seen,  holding  a 
cigarette  like  a  gun. 

The  text  for  the  modern 
period  is  unfortunately  com- 
posed in  typical  French  art 
historical  fashion  and  so  we 
find  the  "jewelled  words" 
that  blandly  assert  excellence 
but  .say  little. 

In  his  introduction,  the 
author  insisted  on  the  "real 
autonomy  of  most  Canadian 
approaches  to  the  plastic 
arts.'  He  wanted  to  focus 
on  the  differences  displayed 
by  Canadian  art,  like  Colgate 
did  in  1943.  This  worthy 
aim  was  never  attempted  in 
the  book.  The  photos  cer- 
tainly suggest  some  of  the 
characteristics  which  mark 
the  Montreal  school:  its  vast 
sense  of  scale  (though  less 
vast  than  Kline),  its  dyna- 
mism and  vitality,  its  basic 
attachments  to  abstraction 
and  the  strong  influence  of 
New  York.  But  even  what 
makes  its  distinctively 
French-Canadian  was  not 
stressed  enough.  The  enorm- 
ous influence  of  Borduas 
was  scarcely  mentioned,  and 
this  was  odd,  because  Guy 
Robert,  an  artist  himself, 
surely  felt  it  in  his  work. 

However,  perhaps  this  is 
all  we  can  expect  from  a 
book  which  opens  the  field. 
We  are  lucky  to  have  any 
roadmap  at  all  into  this 
promising  land. 

G.  Stevens.  In  A  Canadian 
Attic.  Ryerson,  1963,  267 
pages,  $4.95. 

Gerald  Steven's  In  a  Can- 
andian  Attic  continues  to  be 


the  indispensable  reference 
book  for  Canadian  stamps, 
coins,  textiles,  silver,  china, 
glass  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  Canadiana.  It  is  the 
one  place  you  can  go  imme- 
diately and  be  sure  that  you 
can  identity  your  "find". 
Furthermore,  it  gives  prices. 
Most  of  these  have  more 
than  doubled.  For  instance, 
the  Maple  Leaf  water  pitch- 
or  which  originally  sold  for 
$2.00,  sells  for  $17.00  today, 
though  Stevens  saw  it  sold 
for  $7.50  in  1962.  Marius 
Barbeau's  book  on  Krieg- 
hoff  sold  for  $45  (Stevens). 
I  saw  it  go  at  auction  last 
year  for  $130.  Yet  Stevens 
does  provide  some  basis  for 
comparison  so  you  won't  go 
too  far  wrong. 

A  fair  bibliography  ac- 
companies the  book. 

Incidentally,  you  can  teil 
how  useful  this  book  is  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been 
reprinted  every  year  since 
1963,  when  it  appeared. 


The  Canadian  Collector,  a 
monthy  journal.  75«. 

The  "Canadian  Collector" 
is  a  good  newly  created  ma- 
gazine devoted  mainly  to 
Canadian  antique  and  the 
decorative  arts.  For  a  very 
nominal  fee  ($7.00  a  year), 
you  can  enjoy  this  compen- 
dium of  articles  on  such 
varied  topics  as  trade  silver, 
early  kitchen  utensils,  clock 
collecting,  caddy  spoons, 
pottery,  and  pioneer  living. 
Marion  Adams,  an  old  habi- 
tue of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  is  the  dynamic 
editor  of  this  magazine,  and 
she  has  managed  to  have 
many  of  her  articles  writ- 
ten by  Museum  staff  mem- 
bers, notably  Harold  Burn- 
ham,  Ed  Rogers,  Walter 
Kenyon  (of  T.  V.  fame),  and 
from  the  Canadiana  Gallery, 
D.  B.  Webster.  These  articles 
are  invariably  the  best  in 
the  publication. 

If  you  are  interested,  the 
address  is  4869  Yonge  St., 
Willowdale,  Ontario. 


2  APARTMENTS,  self  contained,  park- 
ing ovailoble  suits  4  adults  per  suite, 
reasonable,  near  campus.  Call  at  379 
Huron  St.  anytime. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phor« 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
131  Bloor  St.  W..  Suite  416,  921-7702. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used  reoson- 
able,  lorge  selection  (beds  dressers 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds  rugs 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentols.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadino). 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine 
fast,  accurate,  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reasonable 
rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923.401 1 
(day  or  evening). 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet  ' 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
date  and  place  of  marriage. 

CAMPUS  CO-OP.  Double  room  ovailab.e 
for  two  men — Spadina  and  Wilcox.  Fu'l 
room  and  board.  Phone  921-3168  days 
925-1 306  nights. 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
least  50%  on  the  retail  price.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  For  information  or 
appointment  call  Mr.  Shostack,  445- 
5962. 

TUTOR  —  First  year  calculus  student 
needs  a  few  evening  sessions  to  help  in 
getting  started  and  caught  up  in 
course.  E.  Box,  363-1138. 

TWO  GIRLS  WANTED  to  share  an 
apartment  with  two  other  girls  of 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Eglinton.  560  00 
month.  Call  481-6278. 

TYPEWRITERS — Sales  or  rentals.  Spe- 
cial  rates  for  students.  783-01 1 1 . 


CLASSIFIED 


AUTUMN  LEAVES:  Vwtorlo  Colteaa 
semi  formal.  November  17,  Great  Hall 
H*°&  ""V56-  $3  couP'e.  Tickets  on  sol* 
ot  Wy  mil  wood. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Typing  of 
theses,  essays  and  notes  done  accurate- 
ly, quickly  and  economically..  Reason- 
able  rates.  Electric  typewriter  special 
rates  for  theses.  Phone  421-8290. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  with  3  bedroom 
opartment  in  University  area  wants  to 
share  with  one  or  two  other  girls. 

FEMALE  desires  accommodation  (share 
aportment)  with  )  or  2  others.  Prefer- 
^'Yj  X£ar  comPus-  Phone  Christina 
Todd  928-2489' after  5. 

GIRL  WANTED  to  share  apartment  with 
three  others  Modern,  15  min  from 
campus.  Call  767-9479  evenings. 

SHAUL: 

A  happy  Year 


5EXI  Female  wanted  to  share  luxury 
aportment  with  two  other  female  stu- 
dents at  Bloor  ond  Bedford  $52  a 
month.  Phone  921-1569. 

S.I.S.  I  hope  you  don't  bring  a  brood 
to  the  New  College  dance  this  Satur- 
day ot  8.30  p.m.  as  I  need  you  at  the 
door  this  time,  you  hum-hum  friend.  I 
remember  the  last  dance. 


J.  A.M. 


K.  RUFUS  the  Wagg  needs  a  date  for 
Cannonball  6T8.  So  do  you.  Only  22 
shopping  days  left! 

F,S.  Are  you  coming  to  the  New  College 
Dance  on  Sat.,  Nov.  11,  1967,  at  8:30 
p.m.  to  hear  the  fabulous  Fraser  Love- 
man  and  their  Jimi  Hendrix  style  of 
music.   A.M, 

EXPERT  TYPIST — Essays  notes,  theses, 
fast,  accurate,  personalized.  Excellent 
rates.  Call  RU.  7-3472. 


THE  EDMUND  BURKE  SOCIETY 

Will  PRESENT  A 

TEACH-IN 

"RHODESIA  AND  THE 

DEMOCRATIC  IDEAL: 

PROGRESS  THROUGH  CO-OPERATION" 

FILM,  SPEECHES,  QUESTIONS 
LEARN  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
RHODESIAN  SITUATION  AND  ITS 
RELEVANCE  TO  CANADIANS 

12:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  11, 1967 

Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
ADMISSION  FREE 


SUMMER  "EMPLOYMENT 

Our  representative  will  visit  the  campus 
21st,  22nd  &  23rd  November 
to  interview  undergraduate  students  (class  of  1969  only)  in: 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


Applications  from  other  undergraduates  > 
consideration  and  may  be  forwarded  to: 


i  be  given 


DU  PONT  OF  CANADA 

Employee  Relations  Department 
P.O.  Box  640,  Montreal,  P.O. 


BLOC -NOTES 


GRAHAM  FRASER 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODDARD 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


ALAN  GORDON 


JOAN  MURRAY 


.Jit 


Pratley  at  UC 

At  a  UC  dean's  evening  last 
Tuesday.  Gerald  Pratley  in  a 
perfectly  nice  way  blasted 
nearly  everything  in  sight  m 
the  world  of  film.  Bergman, 
Fellini,  and  Godard  he  term- 
ed "self-indulgent"  and  of 
Jean-Luc  he  added:  "He  is 
not  brilliant  enough  to  over- 
come his  lack  of  discipline." 
His  feelings  on  underground 
film-makers:  "Half  of  them 
don't  know  what  they're  do- 
ing." Films  at  Expo  also  came 
under  fire  when  he  called 
them  nothing  more  than  am- 
using novelties;  he  particu- 
larly regretted  that  Chris 
Chapman  had  wasted  his 
time  on  the  Ontario  film,  A 
Place  to  Stand. 

The  general  irresponsibili- 
ty of  film  critics  was  also  al- 
leged. The  critics  and  the 
public  he  felt  to  be  major 
causes  of  the  ruination  of  ar- 
tists in  that  they  alwas'S  re- 
quire that  a  director  surpass 
his  last  film. 

He  praised  men  like  Hitch- 
cock for  the  consistency  and 
discipline  of  their  work  and 
also  signalled  The  Naked 
Runner  and  Our  Mother's 
House  as  examples  of  well 
made  recent  films. 

Retold  like  this  his  opi- 
nions sound  exaggerated  and 
wildly  reactionary.  That  they 
hurt  as  much  as  they  do  in- 
dicates that  they  contain  a 
good  deal  of  truth. 

Pratley  put  himself  in  the 
difficult  position  of  trying  to 
criticize  his  colleagues  with- 
out appearing  vain,  and  he 
acquitted  himseif  very  well 
indeed. 


Unfortunate  Comedy 

Trinity  College  opened  its 
dramatic  season  with  a  co- 
medy by  William  Shakespe- 
are. A  Comedy  of  Errors 
deals  with  the  hilarious  re- 
sults ot  mistaken  identity. 
Two  sets  of  twins  run  around 
the  stage  bumping  into  each 
other  with  wild  abandon, 
each  twin  with  his  own  ac- 
companying circumstances 
and  problems.  The  laughs  in 


the  play  come  when  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  indivi- 
dual are  mixed  and  one 
man's  mate  becomes  another 
man's  poison. 

The  play  is  an  earlier  work 
by  Shakespeare.  He  lifted 
the  idea  from  Piautus.  But 
Shakespeare  being  Shakespe- 
are, he  couldn't  leave  his 
source  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet.  Shakespeare  has  to  give 
The  Twin  Menaechmi  extra 
complications  and  drag  the 
joke  out,  until  any  delight 
that  the  basic  situation  once 
had  is  obscured  in  repeti- 
tion and  confusion. 

The  problem  with  the 
production  which  is  cur- 
rently at  St.  Hilda's  is  that 
the  text  is  further  obscured 
by  acting  and  directorial  ina- 
dequacies. Southern  accents 
are  met  head-on  with  Italian. 
Hungarian  is  mistaken  for 
Spanish,  and  Havana  is  mis- 
taken for  Syracuse.  The  last 
mistake  is  intentional.  We 
are  told  in  the  program  that 
the  producers  want  to  heigh- 
ten the  effect  of  the  play  by 
"cloaking  its  humour  in  a' 
more  contemporary  idiom." 
If  humor  and  delight  is  the 
basic  effect  of  the  play,  how 
can  it  possibly  be  heighten- 
ed by  cloaking  it? 

Errors  compound  errors 
in  Trinity's  production.  Sha- 
kespeare's text  is  lost  to  in- 
different acting  (to  use  a 
euphemism.)  The  actors  are 
given  extraneous  pieces  of 
business  which  serve  only  to 
distract  the  audience  from 
the  actors,  and  therefore  the 
text,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
further  complicating  of  a 
simple  Roman  comedy  which 
is...  well,  you  get  the  idea. 

The  production  on  -display 
at  St.  Hilda's  is  just  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  crippled  by  ir- 
relevancies  and  confusion.  It 
is  at  best,  boring,  at  worst, 
embarrassing- 


Poetry 

It  occured  to  me  while 
listening  to  Charles  Douglas, 
Alistair  Sweeney,  and  Barry 
Charles  (Review,  Nov.  3) 
reading  their  poetry  at  Hart 
House  yesterday,   that  the 


And  we  recommend  . . . 

Dame  Edith  Evans  and  Brigitte  Bardot  arrive  in  town 
today  m  The  Whisperers  at  the  International  and  Two 
Weeks  in  September  at  the  Capri,  (BB's  first  film  in 
English).  Maurice  Chevalier  sings  tonight  at  Massey 


BARBARA  UTECK 


There's  a  lot  going  on.  Pantagleize,  which  everyone 
talks  about  and  few  have  seen,  is  at  the  Alex-  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  (directed  by  Olivier)  is  at  the  O'Keefe 
with  a  strangely  ponderous  version  of  Love  for  Love 
and  the  delightful  A  Flea  in  her  Ear.  Charlie  Brown  is 
cute  and  over-priced  at  the  Playhouse. 

On  campus,  the  Vic  Bob  Review  is  a  parade  of  unat- 
tached symbolism  at  Hart  House,  and  at  St.  Hilda's, 
Trinity  presents  an  irresponsible  alteration  of  that  Sha- 
kespearen  trifle,  A  Comedy  of  Errors.  (The  review  above, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  is  based  on  a  viewing  of  the 
first  act,  after  which  this  reviewer  walked  out.  People 
tell  me  that  it  got  better  in  the  second  act  but  only 
slightly.) 


Vic  poets  have  not  yet  realiz- 
ed that  T.S.  Eliot  and  W.  H. 
Auden  were  not  writing  for 
our  generation  as  much  as 
their  own.  There  are  ques- 
tions to  be  confronted  in 
our  own  generation  which 
neither  of  them  are  capable 
of  doing  (though  Auden  is 
still  living,  in  a  way.)  To  Bar- 
ry Charles'  credit,  he  is  at- 
tempting to  come  to  terms 
with  what  is  going  on.  to- 
day, November  10,  in  the 
year  1967.  Neither  one  of 
the  other  two  are.  Like  man. 
the  Beatles  have  and  are  hap- 
pening, and  Che  Che,  and 
the  Fugs,  and  Robert  Cree- 
ley,  and  love  , . . 

And  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
poetry  subdivided  in  to 
poems  of  love,  of  time,  of 
birds,  of  oranges,  and  of 
poets  who  work  that  way  as 
if  they  had  their  first  voiume 
already  planned  and  the  criti 
cal  reviews  well  digested. 
Let's  hear  it  for  Norie  Frye 
and  the  archetypical  poets 
who  worship  him. 

Why  are  so  many  of  our 
competent  and  not-so-compe- 
tent Canadfan  poets  afraid  of 
their  own  guts? 

BILL  BARCLAY 


Black  Pied  Piper 

It's  been  a  long  time  since 
the  Riverboat  was  filled  on 
a  Tuesday  night.  I  had  for- 
gotten how  human  the  place 
could  be  when  people  are 
sitting  six  to  a  table  and  ci- 
garette smoke  hangs  in  pat- 
terns along  the  ceiling.  It 
was  filled  this  week  with 
people  who  came  to  see  Rit- 
chie Havens. 

Not  really  to  see  him.  He 
is  a  stooped  figure  with  an 
Othello  face  who  hunches 
over  his  guitar.  He  weal's  an 
old  stretched  sweater  that 
makes  him  look  almost  crip- 
pled. His  eyes  are  closed 
most  of  the  time  he  is  on 
stage. 

But  whatever  po.wer  mu- 
sic has,  Havens  has. 

His  guitar  mesmerizes: 
under  a  song  it  begins  soft- 
ly, then  turns  harsher  and 
races  ahead,  infinitely  vary- 


ing time.  It  plays  the  volleys 
of  fire  that  have  killed  all 
the  Handsome  Johnnies  that 
marched  off  to  all  the  wars. 
It  weaves  into  music  the  lo- 
nely emptiness  that  you  feel 
when  you  think  back  on  The 
Things  I  Used  to  Do,  But 
Don't  Do  No  More. 

Havens'  is  a  hoarse  lisp- 
ing voice  that  can  rise  to  an 
anguished  shout  and  still  be 
gentle. 

It  unravels  the  tongue- 
twisting  San  Francisco  Bay 
Blues  until  nothing  is  left 
but  a  man  With  no  place  to 
hide  from  his  loneliness.  It 
shows  that  Just  Like  a  Wo- 
man, when  stripped  of  the 
electricity  and  drums,  details 
and  innuendos,  has  tender 
anguished  people  inside. 

By  the  third  number  his 
whole  face  glistened  sweat. 
It  formed  blue  crystal  beads 
in  his  beard  and  fell  on  his 
guitar. 

In  front  of  him  a  girl  was 
shaking  her  head  in  time 
and  a  boy  in  rimless  glasses 
was  delicately  fingering  an 
invisible  guitar.  A  man  was 
softly  singing  just  behind 
me.  I  soothed  my  throat  with 
lemonade  and  honey  and 
found  myself  no  longer  tak- 
ing notes  but  swaying,  relax- 
ed in  the  flow  of  music  from 
the  bent  black  Pied  Piper. 

To  quote  Pete  Seeger,  "Ri- 
chie Havens  is  one  of  the 
few  guitar  players  I  know  • 
who  makes  full  guitar  chords 
sound  rhythmically  interest- 
ing. With  him  it's  not  just 
'wham,  wham,  wham.'  He 
uses  a  flat  pick.  No  single 
strings,  just  beautiful  chords, 
but  accented  with  great  va- 
riety and  superb  taste." 

Whatever  Havens  touches, 
whatever  song  he  sings,  it 
changes.  His  style  has  no  de- 
rivations. Although  he  is  a 
Negro  and  ex-slum  tenant 
the  blues  have  little  impor- 
tance in  his  repertoire,  yet  all 
his  material  is  amazingly  ev- 
ocative of  both  in  execution 
and  idea. 

In  short,  Havens  is  possi- 
bly the  most  exciting  folk 
singer  today. 

B.  B.  AND  P.  G. 


Hall  which  whatever  its  detractors  maintain  beats  the 
Expo  Autostade  where  he  sang  this  summer.  The  Ice 
Capades  are  on  at  the  Gardens  starting  at  8:00. 

M.  B. 


East  York  Collegiate  will  be  the  home  of  a  real  French 
touring  company,  Nov.  22nd  and  23rd.  Le  Treteau  de 
Paris,  the  only  European  company  to  tour  this  con- 
tinent annually,  will  perform  the  18th.  C.  comedy  Tu- 
caret.  Tickets  can  be  ordered  from  the  UC  French  Dept., 
928-4009. 

The  Drama  Centre  is  sponsoring  two  lectures  by  Ja- 
mes Laver,  an  outstanding  authority  and  author  on  the- 
atre costumes.  Mr.  Laver  is  the  embodiment  of  what 
the  Centre  stands  for.  He  is  both  a  brilliant  scholar  and 
an  invaluable  practitioner  of  the  theatre  arts.  The 
lectures  will  be  in  the  Hart  House  Theatre,  next  Tues- 
day at  4:30.  Anyone  interested  in  theatre  production 
should  attend. 

A.  G. 


Ryerson's  version  of  the  Calgary  Eyeopener 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

The  Calgary  Eyeopener 
was  an  original  journal  of 
satire,  slanted  news  and 
good  entertainment.  It  ap- 
peared as  often  as  its  editor 
was  sober,  which  was  maybe 
•  once  a  month,  between  1902 
and  1924. 

Editor  Bob  Edwards  made 
no  bones  about  his  bias.  But 
no  politician  could  be  assur- 
ed of  Eyeopener  support  un- 
less he  was  a  personal  friend 
of  this  maverick  dean  of 
early  Western  Canadian  jour- 
nalism. 

Many  prominent  people 
read  the  Calgary  Eyeopener 
although  few  would  admit  it 
publicly.  Like  a  high  school 
teacher  reading  Mad  maga- 
zine. 

Last  March  a  cartoonist- 
columnist  at  The  Daily  Ryer- 
sonian  became  disenchanted 
with  the  state  of  journalism 
at  Ryerson  and  quit. 

Last  summer  Tom  Thorne, 
26  tuned  in  to  the  idea  of  a 
journalistic  Hyde  Park  for 
the  Ryerson  community. 

Thorne  felt  that  The  Daily 
Ryersonian  was  not  a  reflec- 
tion of  ideas  and  opinions 
on  Ryerson's  campus,  but 
rather  a  laboratory  for  the 
journalism  course. 

The  head  of  the  journalism 
department  had  decided  to 
formalize  the  classroom  at- 
mosphere of  the  Ryersonian 
and  institute  the  position  of 
a  managing  editor  appointed 
from  the  faculty. 

The  Canadian  University 
Press  suspected  possible  edi- 
torial interference  from  the 
faculty  and  dropped  The 
Ryersonian  from  CUP. 

But  the  final  straw  came 
for  Thorne  after  the  Ryerson 
POSAP  march  on  Queen's 
Park.  The  Ryersonian  had 
published  a  centre  spread 
that  could  be  lifted  from  the 
paper  and  used  as  a  placard 
in  the  protest  march  against 
Robarts's  fortress. 

This  shocked  Ryerson  of- 
ficials and  a  Ryersonian 
board  was  set  up  to  decide 
what  constitutes  "good 
taste"  and  "professional 
standards"  in  the  news- 
paper. 


To  bearded  jovial  Tom 
Thorne  this  is  the  journal- 
istic evil  of  evils  —  censor- 
ship. 

Meanwhile  Thorne  had 
been  turning  on  to  Bob 
Edward's  Calgary  Eyeopener 
brand  of  journalism.  Unkn- 
own to  Thorne  at  about  the 
same  time  the  Ryerson  stud- 
ent council  was  plotting  to 
field  their  own  student  news- 
paper. (The  Ryersonian  is 
responsible  to  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  Institute  and  not 
the  students.) 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  26 
Thorne  began  publishing  his 
own  Eyeopener  —  a  four  — 
page  weekly  with  a  circulat- 
ion of  just  less  than  5,000. 

The  Ryerson  student  coun- 
cil pays  for  it  and  it  is  a 
refreshing  departure  from 
the  homogenized  news  from 
official  news  sources. 

For  instance  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  17,  the  day  of  the  prov- 
incial election,  The  Eyeop- 
ener ran  the  headline  "NDP 
SWEEP."  As  Ryerson  stud- 
ents went  to  the  polls  they 
could  read  five  well-written 
stories  on  NDP  victory  in  the 
election  they  were  at  that 
moment  voting  in. 

One  of  the  front-page  stor- 
ies depicted  the  lohn  Robarts 
regime  burning  all  the  rec- 
ords to  prevent  any  scandals 
from  being  charged  to  the 
former  government. 


TOM  THORNE 


Thorne  quotes  longtime 
Ontario  bureaucrat  Herman 
Hogg  as  saying  "There's  just 
too  much  to  burn....  23  years 
of  graft  and  lobbying  ...  we 
were  caught  with  our  pants 
down  and  our  files  open!" 

Thome's  humor  is  entert- 
aining and  reasonably  subtle 
and  intelligent.  He  manages 
lo  avoid  the  inane  babblings 
upon  which  many  four-page 
weeklies  on  our  campus 
seem  to  thrive. 

Today  The  Eyeopener  has 
a  staff  of  about  15  and  is 
experiencing  the  necessary 
growth  pains  to  expand  to 
eight  pages  and  receive  an 
autonomous  budget  from  the 
student  council. 

Most  of  Thome's  staff, 
like  himself,  are  enrolled  in 
radio  and  television  arts. 
Thorne  criticizes  The  Ryers- 
onian for  recruiting  its  staff, 
with  few  exceptions,  from 
the  journalism  course. 

But  a  lot  of  Thome's 
friends  are  on  the  Ryerson- 
ian staff,  despite  his  crit- 
icism of  the  journalism  lab. 

Thorne,  a  five-year  vete- 
ran of  the  Canadian  Army, 
reads  The  Realist  and  likes 
it,  and  thinks  newspapers 
in  general  are  "getting  too 
organized." 

But  Thorne  isn't  overly 
fond  of  the  underground 
press  either.  "You've  got  to 
move  in  establishment  circles 
and  satirize  them  if  you're 
going  to  learn  anything,"  he 
said. 

He  likes  to  keep  people 
guessing  on  his  political 
views  but  he  admits  that 
he  voted  in  favor  of  support- 
ing the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  in  a  recent  refer- 
endum at  Ryerson. 

The  Canadian  Army  is  per- 
haps the  last  occupation  a 
subversive  to  the  Ryerson 
establishment  would  ever 
pursue. 

But  Tom  Thorne  didn't 
enjoy  his  term  of  service 
there  and  it  is  unlikely  he 
will  return. 

"After  five  years  in  the  ar- 
my you  know  what  bullshit 
is.  and  you  have  a  right  to 
be  an  anarchist." 


How's  your  conscience?  Give  blood! 


Thursday,  Oct.  10,  1957. 
In  a  front  page  story  The 
Varsity  appealed  to  stu- 
dents for  blood  donations 
to  help  a  fellow  student 
injured  in  a  traffic  acci- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Dolin,  a  Uni- 
versity College  student, 
had  been  struck  by  a  car 
at  Bloor  and  Avenue  Rd. 
By  Oct.  10  she  had  requir- 
ed six  blood  transfusions 
and  was  listed  in  "only 
fair  condition"  in  Toronto 
General  Hospital. 

As  a  result  UC  registrar 
D.  M.  Haynes  posted  a  no- 
tice asking  for  student 
blood  donations.  The  ap- 
peal produced  more  don- 
ors than  needed  and  by 
the  next  day  The  Varsity 
reported  that  Mrs.  Dolin 
was  "making  good  pro- 
gress.'' 


The  students  10  years 
ago  were  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  one  of  their 
own  number.  Since  1957, 
however,  they  have  been 
demanding  a  voice  in 
world  affairs.  They  want 
student  representation  on 
university  councils;  they 
approve  aid  to  draft-resist- 
ors. 

But  many  of  them  hesi- 
tate at  giving  anything 
back  to  society. 

U  of  T  has  about  27,000 
students  in  its  various 
courses  and  faculties.  And 
yet  its  goal  is  a  scant 
3,700  pints  of  blood. 

A  little  basic  arithmetic 
shows  that  this  means 
only  about  one  student  in 
seven  gives  blood  on  cam- 
pus. How  can  this  lack  of 
concern  for  their  fellows 
be  reconciled  with  their 


professed  concern  for  the 
human  race? 

To  those  who  have  given, 
congratulations.  You  at 
least  have  practised  some 
real  form  of  social  respon- 
sibility. To  the  other  20,- 
000,  ask  yourselves  if  you 
would  refuse  a  transfusion 
if  your  life  depended  on 
it.  How  would  you  feel  if 
there  were  none  available 
because  some  one  else 
didn't  care? 

How's  your  conscience? 

Today's  clinics  will  be 
held  at  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  and  in  the  Medical 
Building  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
and  3:30  p.m..  to  5  p.m. 

There  will  also  be  a  clin- 
ic at  67  College  St.  until 
next  Tuesday  night.  Your 
college  or  faculty  will  b= 
credited  regardless  of 
where  blood  is  given. 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Musical  Comedy  by  Charles  Douglas 
VIC  BOB  REVUE 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

NOV.  7-11  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  available  at  Wvmilwood 
of  Victoria  College 
or  at  Box  Office 
*1 .50  Weekdays  $2  00  Fri  .  Sa,  E„ni 


CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

offering  careers  in 

PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 

will  conduct  campus  interviews  on 

NOVEMBER  16  AND  17 

for 

POST  GRADUATES  -  GRADUATES 
-  UNDERGRATUATES 

In 

Honours  Geological  Science  —  Summer  employment 

only. 

Applied  Geology  —  Summer  employment  only 

Physics  and  Geology  —  Summer  employment  in  geo- 
logy and  geophysics 
Engineering  Science  (Geophysics)  —  Summer  employ- 
ment in  geophysics. 

Arrangements  for  personal  interviews 
may  be  made 

THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSITY'S 
PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

581  Spadina  Avenue,  (Corner  Willcocks) 


PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

55  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

WE  HAVE  POSITIONS  FOR  GRADUATES  IN 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
HONOUR  AND  GENERAL  ARTS 
SCIENCE 


Many  graduates  are  unaware  of  (he  challenging  and  stimulating  oppor- 
tunities available  in  a  career  as  a  Chartered  Accountant.  IF  you  are 
interested  in  making  a  contribution  to  modern  business  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  foundation  for  a  satisfying  career  through  professional 
training  in  public  accounting  please  arrange  through  your  Student 
Placement  Office  for  a  campus  interview  on 


NOVEMBER  28,  29  or  30 


Copies  of  our  recruitment  brochure  are  available 
in  the  Student  Placement  Office, 


THE  VARSITY, 
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MOCK  TRIAL  OF  SAC 

— indictment  of  SAC  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Blue  and  White 

TUES.  14  NOV.      4-6  P.M. 
DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 

Co-sponsored  by  SAC  Cultural  Affairs  Commission 
and  former  Blue  and  White  Executive. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 

Minister:  REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
B.A.,  B.D. 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 
11  A.M. 

"Standards,  New 
Morality,  and  Adultery" 

7:30  P.M. 

"Heart  Stoppage" 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 

Students  Welcome 
to  oil  Services 


HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITS 
COMMITTEE 


.13  - 1-2  P.M. 

IN  ROOM  012  -  SID  SMITH 


NEW  COLLEGE  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

PRESENTS  THEIR  THIRD  DANCE  WITH 

THE  FABULOUS 

FRASER  LOVEMAN 

(IN  THEIR  JIMMY  HENDRIX  STYLE) 
TIME  AND  PLACE: 
Sat.,  Nor.  11,  1967 


8:30  p.m. 
New  College  Dining  Hall 

ADMISSION:  $1.00 


DRESS:  Jacket  and  tie  for  males 
No  slacks  for  females 
Dress  will  be  strictly 
enforced 


Equipment  for  a 
lab  course 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

German  club  meeting.  Slides  on 
Russia,  refreshments,  dance.  Cop- 
per room.  Wymilwood,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 

Nominations    accepted    for   posi-  . 
tions  on  the  History  Students  Un- 
ion, in    history    dept.    office  until 
Tuesday. 

9  a.m. 

Blood  donor  clinic,  Duncan  room, 
Medical  Bldg.  Everyone  welcome. 

10  a.m. 

Treasure  Van  in  Hart  House  de- 
bates room,  until   10  p.m. 

1  p.m. 

Department  of  geology  film,  Rm, 
128,  Mining  Bldg.  Bring  your  lunch. 

Liberal  club  open  meeting  can- 
celled. 


Greek  Night  67  at  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre.  Dancing,  dis- 
plays, food  and  music.  75  cents  ad- 
mission. All  welcome. 

8:30  p.m. 
Humpfy    Dumpty,    the    Vic  Bob 
Revue.   Hart   House  Theatre  today 
and  tomorrow  only. 

SATURDAY 
12:30  p.m. 
Rhodesion  Teach-in   sponsored  by 
the    Edmund    Burke    Society.  Rm. 
2177,  Sidney  Smith. 

8:30  p.m. 
Animal  dance  sponsored  byCIASP. 
St.  Michael's  student  centre. 
SUNDAY 
7  p.m. 

The  Church  Triumphing  in  Praise: 
lev.  David  Howard.  Missionary 
ronference,  Knox  Church. 


Lakehead  takes  steps  to  student  reps 


PORT  ARTHUR  (CUP) — 
Lakehead  University  has  ta- 
ken the  first  step  towards 
student  representation. 

The  senate  decided  a  week 
ago  to  allow  student  dele- 
gates to  appear  before  them 
to  support  written  briefs. 

Agendas  and  minutes  of 
senate  meetings  will  also  be 
sent  to  the  students  council. 


"This  is  a  very  significant 
breakthrough,'  said  students 
council  President  Peter 
Young.  "We  are  hoping  it 
won't  be  the  end.  We  hope 
the  University  Committee 
will  be  able  to  work  witn  us 
to  get  representatives  on 
the  senate." 

But  university  President 
W.  G.  Tamblyn  urged  cau- 
tion. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT 
UNION 

Nominations  for: 

PRESIDENT 
VICE  PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY 
TREASURER 

8  OTHER  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 

GENERAL  MEETING: 

4  p.m.  Wed.  22  November 

ELECTION: 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday  24  November  at  G.S.U. 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  SEE  SECRETARY  AT 
G.S.U.,  16  BANCROFT  ST.  (NEAR  BOOKSTORE). 


In  a  lifetime  of  lectures,you'd 
never  learn  what  the  world  Is  really 
like.  You  have  to  see  It  — the  laboratory 
ith  three  billion  teachers.  You  might  learn 
political  economy  from  a  Muscovite  (or  English  from  a 
Cockney  bartender).  Discover  high  finance  in  a  Caribbean 
marketplace  (or  sales  psychology  in  a  Paris  souvenir  shop).  Get  a  re- 
fresher course inancienthistory  (or  Justaboutanything)fromacabbie In  Rome. 
Or  be  taught  something  new  and  unforgettable  somewhere  on  your  own  continent. 
When  you're  ready  to  take  the  lab  course  in  learning  (and  living  It  up),  call  Air  Canada. 
We've  got  a  good  way  to  get  you  to  class. 


AIR  CANADA® 


SERVING  CANADA  .  U.S.A.  .  BERMUDA  .  BAHAMAS  .  CARIBBEAN  .  IRELAND  .  ENGLAND  .  SCOTLAND  .  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  .  SWITZERLAND  .  AUSTRIA  .  DENMARK  •  U.S.S.R. 
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INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


Dents  defer  to  Doomsday 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Inter  splinter 

Defaulting  Dentistry  gave 
Vic  Scarlet  and  Gold  their 
easiest  two  points  of  the 
season  yesterday  afternoon. 
Despite  the  fact  that  22  Dents 
players  had  signed  a  list  pro- 
mising to  play,  only  one  team 
member  showed  up,  a  fact 
which  caused  considerable 
consternation  at  the  intra- 
mural office. 

The  Vic  win  gave  ihem 
first  place  in  the  Group  I 
final  standings,  and  a  bye 
into  the  semi-finals. 

In  the  other  two  games 
played  this  week,  PHE 
throttled  UC  35-0,  and  New 
College  edged  Forestry  7-4. 
Rick  Johnston  led  Phys  Ed 
with  two  TD's,  and  single 
scores  went  to  Don  Plasiina, 
Bill  Rowland,  and  Ken  Chap- 
man. Gene  Vincze  added  five 
converts. 

In  quarter-final  action  next 
week,  Phys  Ed  and  St.  Mike's 
play  off  for  the  right  to  meet 
Vic  in  the  semis.  Meds  and 
Pharmacy,  tied  for  first  place 
in  Group  II,  meet  to  choose 
an  opponent  for  Engineer- 
ing. 

Semi-final  winners  meet 
for  the  Mulock  Cup  on  Wed- 
nesday. November  29.  at  Var- 
sity Stadium. 

FINAL  STANDINGS 


GROUP  | 

GP  W 

L 

T  PTS 

•Vic 

5  A 

1 

0  8 

Eng  .... 

..5  A 

1 

0  8 

PHE   

. .  5  3 

1 

1  7 

SMC 

5  2 

2 

1  5 

UC   

5  1 

4 

0  2 

Dents 

5  0 

5 

0  0 

•Vic  tokes 

first  place 

because 

of  2-0 

defeat  ol 

Eng. 

GROUP  11 

Meds 

4  3 

1 

0  6 

Pharm 

4  3 

1 

0  6 

New  .... 

A  1 

2 

1  3 

Trins 

4  ] 

2 

1  3 

T 

4  1 

3 

0  2 

HOCKEY 

Three 

Group  I 

encoi 

r.ters 

marked  the  beginning  of  in- 


terfac  hockey  week.  St. 
Mike's  A  matched  defending 
Jennings  Cup  champs  Vic  I 
on  Wednesday,  while  Law 
Lords  unsettled  Trinity  A  1-0. 
Sr.  Engineering  assaulted 
PHE  A  2-0  in  a  match  play- 
ed yesterday. 

Mark  Emin  and  Dave 
Sharpe  were  viable  for  Vic; 
Jim  Hurley  and  Tom  Dono- 
van replied  for  the  Irish.  Dan 
Moorhouse  slipped  in  the 
lawyers'  marker,  while  Bill 
Graham  and  Bill  Snowball 
supplied  succour  for  the  se- 
nior engineers. 

SQUASH 

The  inedible  variety  began 
its  season  this  week  with  six 
games.  On  Tuesday,  Law  A 
vanquished  Trinity  A,  Innis 
had  the  better  of  Forestry, 
and  Vic  I  disposed  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Wednesday's  jousts  saw 
Meds  A  unhorse  PHE,  Trini- 
ty C  finish  off  Eng.  II,  and 
Knox  advantageously  avenge 
themselves  on  St.  Mike  s. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Smallball  sets  on  Wednes- 
day witnessed  Senior  Eng's 
triumph  over  Innis  I,  15-5, 
16-14,  Dent  B's  success  over 
Meds  C,  15-13,  13-15.  ,5-10, 
PHE  A's  victory  over  Meds 
B,  15-2,  9-15,  15-13,  and  Erin- 
dale's  thrashing  of  Phar- 
macy 15-9,  15-11. 

On  Thursday  Vic  I  sound- 
ly whipped  Trinity  15-6,  15-4. 

SOCCER 

Gene  Vincze  sparked  PHE 
A  to  a  1-0  victory  over  UC 
on  Wednesdaj',  while  Jack 
Gibbons  duplicated  that  feat 
in  PHE  B's  1-0  squeeze  of  Fo- 
restry, yesterday. 

RUGGER 

In  rugger  races  this  week 
UC  defaulted  to  Meds  B,  and 
PHE  B  demolished  Architec- 
ture 18-0.  Trying  for  Phys  Ed. 
were  McEachern  (2),  Taylor 


Women  wage  interfac  war 


History  rests  on  the  future 
in  women's  interfaculty  bas- 
ketball as  the  teams  begin 
the  final  battles.  The  cham- 
pionship is  still  anyone's 
race. 

Meds,  who  in  the  past 
have  shied  away  from  the 
limelight,  are  now  waging 
war  on  last  year's  champs, 
Vic,  under  the  firm  hand  of 
Commander  Violet  Shadd. 
Although  Lieutenant  Anne 
Thompson  of  the  Vicettes  is 
trying  desperately  to  fight 
off  the  Meds  barrage,  site  is 
being  hampered  by  an  as- 
sault from  Private  Mary 
Rocket  and  her  SMC  team. 

In  other  leagues,  Sergeant 
Sue  Russell  and  her  P&OT's 
appear  to  be  mopping  up  on 
all  teams  in  sight.  However, 
Basketbelles  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  dreaded 
PHE  superstars.  Luckily  for 
them,  the  five  PHE  regi- 
ments are  still  fighting  for 
the  supremacy  of  their  own 
league. 

But  remember  regiments, 
this  is  onlv  a  taste  of  battle. 


Wait  until  the  top  two  teams 
of  each  league  start  fighting 
for  the  victor's  spoils.  The 
war  is  not  over  yet. 

SWIMMING 

In  other  Women's  activi- 
ties PHE  again  won  the  in- 
terfaculty swimming  meet 
with  a  total  of  77  points.  UC 
was  second  with  24  points. 

The  individual  overall 
champion  was  Reggie  Mor- 
gan (PHE  III)  who  received 
17  points  and  will  be  award- 
ed the  Isabel  Robe r ion  Cup 
for  her  feat. 


mm 


E3IMHI 

PRICES  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 
(Globetrotter  Basketball 
Action  and  Humour 
Attracts  Everybody) 


EARLY  BUYERS!  ri^*  200  ge 
an   autographed  picture  of 
Ferguson  Jenkins.  


Box  Office  and  Agencies 
Open  II  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


ITCHELL 
SHARP 
CANCELLED 


$anbcraft  tffailors  Uto. 

AUTHENTIC  LODE  N  DUFFLE  COATS 
10%  reduction  privilege 
CREATORS  OF  THE  UNUSUAL.  THE  FINEST  APPAREL  OBTAINABLE 
 Olf  hundred  and  nine  bloor  west 


and  Katzsch;  Coulson  added 
three  conversions  to  the 
cause. 

LACROSSE 

Wednesday  webbed  weap- 
onry saw  Innis  and  Erindale 
deadlock  44.  and  Engineer- 
ing and  Scarborough  finish 

Wally  Pelech  had  three  of 
Erindale's  four  tallies,  the 
fourth  going  to  Doug  Mc- 
Keown.  In  it  for  Innis  were 
Bob  Besley,  Norm  Okihiro, 
Rick  Scott,  and  Merv  Krill. 

Jim  McCubbin's  suburbian 
scores  were  matched  by 
Maynes  and  Hamilton  for 
the  engers  on. 

Blues  win  first  in 
City  Squash  League 

Varsity  Blues  won  their 
first  match  of  the  season  in 
the  "B"  division  of  the  City 
Squash  League. 

Blues  defeated  the  Carlton 
Club  3-2  on  the  strength  of 
victories  by  Terry  Swinton. 
Mike  Zimmerman  and  Har- 
vey Darrington. 

Blues'  "B"  team  record  is 
now  1-1. 

SQUASH  NIGHT 

The  annual  squash  night 
will  be  held  this  Tuesday  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  Debates 
room  of  Hart  House. 

Varsity  Blues'  coach  Ralph 
Rimmer  will  give  a  lecture 
and  show  slides.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  served. 

On -the -court  instruction 
will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  U  of  T  team  on  three  Sa- 
turdays beginning  November 
18. 


THE  KNOX  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 

WELCOMES  YOU 

KNOX  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 

59  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 
Preacner:  Principal  J.  S.  Glen,  Ph.D.,Th.D.,D.D. 

SECULAR  TESTS  OF  DEITY 

An  exposition  of  Matthew  4:1-11 


CENTRAL  BILLIARDS 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90/  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 


SQUASH 

NOVICE  INSTRUCTION  LECTURE 

Tuesday,  November  14    -    7:30  p.m. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House 


I  wish  he'd  take  me 

to  the 
ZUMBURGER 

so  much  nicer 
and  brighter  -  so  much 
more  fun., 
such  good  food 
(and  so  reasonable) 

TRY  ZUMBURGER 
TONITE... 

at  Yonge  and  Bloor 
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ONLY  PRIDE  AND  RECORD  AT  STAKE 


Blues  close  out  successful  season  against  McGill;  swan  song  for  some 


A  certain  tinge  of  sadness 
surrounds  Varsity  Blues' 
final  football  game  of  the 
1967  season.  When  Blues 
arrive  at  Molson  Stadium  in 
Montreal  tomorrow  after- 
noon for  their  game  against 
McGill,  more  than  a  few 
veterans  will  be  donning  TJ 
of  T  football  togs  for  the 
last  time. 

Probably  end  Jim  Ware 
will  feel  the  nostalgia  of  re- 
tirement most  of  all.  Ware 
has  pounded  the  turf  with 
surpassing  competence  for 
six  SIFL  seasons,  four  of 
which  were  spent  in  the 
affable  atmosphere  of  a 
Yates  Cup  winner  (two  wi.h 
Toronto,  two  with  Queen's). 
The  genial  vet  has  alwajs 
performed  in  a  mild  but  ex- 
cellent manner;  this  ysar 
has  been  no  exception. 
Ware's  experience  also  had 
an  important  settling  effect 
on  Blues'  relatively  green 
offense  this  year. 

Other  players  slated  far 
'retirement'  include  hard- 
hitting offensive  guard  Ron 
Wakelin,  opportunist  galor- 
ist  Dave  Church,  tiger  Mike 
Wright,  one  of  the  big  rea- 
sons for  Blues'  solid  defense 


this  year,  and  Ylo  Korge- 
magi,  who  had  an  excellent 
game  against  Western  last 
Saturday. 

From  the  offensive  back- 
field,  the  scythe  of  gradua- 
tion hacks  fullback  Glen 
Markle  and  Mike  Eben. 
Markle  was  pressed  into  of- 
fensive duty  when  that  hor- 
rible plague  of  injuries 
struck  the  Varsity  camp. 
Despite  an  exasperating  ten- 
dency to  run  into  the  oppo- 
sition instead  of  around 
them,  Markle  has  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  Var- 
sity's rushing  yardage  in  the 
past  three  games.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  what  a  loss 
Mike  Eben  will  be.  But  the 
SIFL's  loss  will  probably  be 
the  CFL's  gain.  Eben,  right 
now  is  one  of  the  best  pass 
catchers  in  the  country. 

As  consolation,  these  ball- 
players have  the  pleasant 
satisfaction  of  having  gone 
out  with  a  winner  (no  snick- 
ers please).  Toronto  has  al- 
ready cemented  the  Yates 
Cup  to  its  bountiful  bosom, 
so  tomorrow's  game  against 
McGill  is  something  of  a  for- 
mality. 

Of  course,  coach  Rm 
Murphy  doesn't  see  it  that 


way.  He  wants  this  game 
badly  in  order  to  maintain 
his  team's  unbeaten  record. 
Varsity  hasn't  had  a  no-loss 
season  since  1958.  Murphy 
isn't  overly  happy  with  the 
team's  attitude  so  far. 

"I'm  a  little  worried,  yes. 
This  is  a  tough  game  to  get 
up  for  now  that  we've  al- 
ready won  the  cup.  I'm  hop- 
ing pride  alone  will  be  en- 
ough." 

One  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  game  will  be 
the  friendly  duel  between 
Eben  and  teammate  Paul 
McKay  for  league  scoring 
honours.  Both  players  are 
currently  tied  for  the  lead 
with  30  points.  Murph  isn't 
playing  any  favourites.  "If 
Eben  gets  a  touchdown,  we 
will  just  have  to  let  McKay 
kick  two  field  goals." 

Murphy  has  promised  to 
make  one  change  in  his 
line-up  which  will  "shock  a 
lot  of  people"  but  at  the 
moment  he  isn't  saying  what 
it  is.  However  one  alterna- 
tive from  the  Western  game 
will  definitely  be  Wolfgang 
Gut's  insertion  into  the 
starting  offensive  backtield 
replacing  Pete  Broadhurst. 


Soccer  Blues  on  to  Montreal  after  2-0  win 


Varsity  soccer  Blues  close 
out  their  regular  season  to- 
morrow when  the  team  tra- 
vels to  Montreal  to  take  on 
McGill  Redmen.  As  Queen's 
have  already  clinched  the 
Eastern  division  laurels,  this 
match  against  McGill  will  be 
merely  a  matter  of  prestige. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon, 


Turkey  of  the  Week 

To  St.  Francis  Xovier  football 
coach,  Don  Looney,  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  Cana- 
dian college  football.  SFX's 
freshmen  team,  recruited  by 
Looncy,  has  22  Americans  and 
one  lone  Canuck.  Ob  Canada, 


Blues  coasted  to  a  2-0  victory 
over  McMaster  Marauders. 

The  game  must  have  been 
disappointing  to  Mac  players 
who  played  a  good,  aggres- 
sive match,  and  seemed  to 
beat  Blues  to  the  ball.  The 
Varsity  squad  had  one  of 
their  'lazy,  hazy'  days;  their 
play  lacked  desire  and  their 
passing  was  woefully  short 
on  accuracy. 

During  the  first  few  mi- 
nutes of  play,  John  Gero 
broke  through  the  Maroon 
defence  on  crisp  passes  from 
Jim  Lefkos  and  Dwight  Tay- 
lor plus  good  individual  ef- 
fort, but  just  failed  to  put 
the  ball  into  the  net. 

Soon,  however,  Gero  tipp- 
ed a  pass  to  Ron  Muir  who 
neatly  placed  a  hard  shot 
into  the  bottom  corner  of  the 
net  to  put  Blues  in  front. 

Minutes  later,  Frank  Sop- 
pelsa  upped  the  score  to  2-0 
as  he  cooly  gathered  in  Ge- 
ro's  rebound  to  blast  the  ball 
past  the  helpless  goalie. 

For  the  rest  of  the  half, 
both  teams  had  anxious  mo- 
ments around  the  net  but 
neither  were  able  to  finish 
off  their  plays.  'Tippy-toe' 
passing  and  the  'Are  you  go- 


ing to  shoot  or  should  I?'  at- 
titudes by  the  forwards  were 
the  main  reasons  for  the  low 
score. 

The  second-half  of  the 
game  continued  as  a  hard- 
fought,  mid-field  battle  with 
occasional  chances  for  both 
sides.  Blues'  defensive  wall 
of  Allan  Cragg.  Eric  Sereda. 
and  Bill  Nepotiuk  forced 
play  into  McMaster  territory 
while  Stan  Bogucki  did  an 
excellent  job  in  goal. 

Good  bursts  of  energy  and 
playmaking  were  shown  by 
Varsity  wingers  as  they  dis- 
played occasional  flashes  of 
Blues'  potent  offence.  How- 
ever, play  up  the  centre  of 
the  forward  line  was  marr- 
ed oftentime  by  late,  punish- 
ing tackling  from  the  Mac 
defense. 

Korner  Kicks.  Blues'  sadly 
impressive  list  of  injuries 
this  year  continues  to  mount 
as  Ormond  Mendes  suffered 
an  injured  knee  . . .  Irwin 
Stach  is  definitely  out  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  wiih  a 
broken  nose,  as  well  as  Tom 
Johnston  with  an  injured 
~  leg  ...  Frank  Soppelsa  play- 
ed well  Wednesday  despile 
the  knock  received  to  his 
head  last  Saturday. 


JIM  WARE 


YLO  KORGEMAG1 


Last  year  repeats  itself 
as  ice  Blues  face  Voyageurs 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

At  the  beginning  of  last 
season,  Varsity  Blues  open- 
ed their  road  exhibition  sche- 
dule with  a  successful  4-2  de- 
cision over  Laurentian  Uni- 
versity Voyageurs  in  Sudbu- 
ry. During  March,  in  Varsi- 
ty's last  game  of  the  season, 
they  clinched  their  second 
consecutive  Canadian  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Union  ti- 
tle with  a  win  over  these 
same  Voyageurs — this  time 
16-2. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  2:30, 
Blues  start  all  over  again. 
And,  just  as  last  year,  the 
Sudbury  game  will  be  their 
first  road  test  of  the  season. 

The  improvement  of  twelve 
goals  Blues  made  over  Lau- 
rentian during  the  course  of 
the  season  was  impressive 
by  any  standards.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  blue  and 
white  were  held  to  the  initial 
4-2  count  indicates  the  major 
problem  which  will  be  fac- 
ing coach  Tom  Watt  and  his 
troops  on  Sunday — that  of 
early  conditioning. 

While  Blues  were  not  in 
bad  shape  last  year  at  the 
time  of  the  first  game,  Lau- 
rentian was  almost  in  mid- 
season  form.  Their  program- 
me features  a  fast  start  and 
by  the  time  Blues  arrived 
there  last  year,  they  had  been 
practicing  for  over  a  month 
and  had  played  five  or  six 
exhibition  games  to  Varsity's 
one. 

Reports  from  Sudbury  in- 
dicate that  Voyageurs  have 
been  working  out  since  late 
September.  However,  Blues 


have  been  working  hard 
(two  hours  a  day  for  the 
past  two  weeks)  and  look  to 
be  in  excellent  shape. 

Making  the  Sudbury  jaunt, 
will  be  netminders  John 
Wrigley  and  Peter  Adamson. 
On  defence,  Peter  Speler  and 
Jim  Miles  will  form  one  pair- 
ing while  Bob  Hamilton  will 
make  the  scene  with  either 
Al  Jones  or  Doug  Jones. 

Up  front,  Paul  Laurent  will 
centre  Ward  Passi  and  Gord 
Cunningham,  Murray  Stroud 
will  get  the  nod  between  Bob 
McClelland  and  former  de- 
fenceman  Brian  Jones,  and 
Brian  St.  John  will  be  in  the 
slot  for  wingers  John  Gor- 
don and  Mike  Riddell. 

Fonvards  Paul  McCann 
and  Fred  Pollard,  both  new- 
comers to  this  year's  team, 
will  also  make  the  trip. 
AROUND  THE  NET  ... 
Coach  Tom  Watt  will  be  a 
busy  man  this  week-end.  Af- 
ter spotting  for  the  football 
team  in  Montreal,  he  will 
catch  an  overnight  train  to 
Sudbury  to  coach  the  hoc- 
key team  for  the  Laurentian 
game  . . .  Football  and  hoc- 
key trainer  Howie  Ringhain 
is  also  keeping  occupied 
these  days.  On  top  of  his 
training  duties,  Howie  has 
been  pressed  into  service  as 
the  teams'  cook.  Seems  the 
regular  cook  split  with  the 
crackers  . . .  Winger  Bryan 
Tompson,  who  suffeerd  a 
broken  leg  last  week,  may 
not  be  lost  to  the  team  for 
the  whole  year  as  originallv 
expected.  He  may  be  back 
after  Christmas  vacation. 


FRANK  SOPPELSA 
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DWIGHT  TAYLOR 


GORD  CUNNINGHAM 


Inter-campus  co-operation  possible:  college  presidents 


A  University  of  Ontario  need  not  be  created 
says  the  Committee  of  Presidents  of  Universities 
of  Ontario. 

The  Committee  said  in  its  first  annual  report 
issued  Saturday,  that  it  can  provide  the  necessarv 
inter-umversity  co-ordination  by  voluntary  ac- 
tion. 

The  report  says  the  committee  aims: 

"To  promote  co-operation  among  the  provk.- 
cially-assisted  universities  of  Ontario  and  between 
them  and  the  government  of  the  province  and 
generally  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  higher 
education  for  the  people  of  Ontario." 

The  committee  was  formed  in  1962  by  the  gov- 
ernment advisory  committee  on  university  affairs 
to  discuss  the  enrolment  crisis. 

Sub-committees  were  set  up  to  study  such  pro- 
blems as  multiple  applications,  educational  tele- 
vision and  student  grants. 

The  new  admissions  procedure  to  be  initiated 
in  the  1968-69  academic  year  was  recommended 
by  one  of  these  committees.  The  system  will  use  a 
common  general  application  form  so  that  quali- 
fied applicants  will  not  be  refused  university  ad- 
mission when  there  are  places  available. 

A  program  of  co-operative  use  of  scarce  library 
collections  is  currently  being  implemented. 


The  committee  on  graduate  studies  suggests 
that  doctoral  programs  be  restricted  to  a  small 
number  of  institutions  with  adequate  funds  and 
facilities.  Proposed  and  existing  graduate  pro- 
grams should  be  appraised  and  co-ordinated. 

Formula  financing  was  developed  on  the  advice 
of  CPUO.  Each  university  receives  a  grant  based 
on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  course 
of  instruction. 

The  emerging  universities  will  receive  further 
grants  to  cover  initial  operating  costs  says  the 
report. 

Because  of  the  withdrawal  of  federal  support 
tor  church-related  institutions,  the  province  has 
approved  a  committee  recommendation  making 
operating  grants  to  these  schools  equal  to  half  the 
grant  they  would  have  received  if  they  had  no  re- 
ligious affiliation. 

On  university  government:  "The  minister  of  uni- 
versity affairs  made  it  clear  that  the  government 
had  no  objection  to  student  representation  on  uni- 
versity  boards  of  governors  but  he  said  that  in 
the  interest  of  preserving  university  autonomv 
the  government  felt  it  should  be  left  to  the  univei- 
sities  to  settle  questions  relating  to  the  manner  of 
their  governance." 


CPUO  now  is  researching  the  question  of  st» 
dent  participation. 

The  government  advisory  committee  on  the  stu- 
dent awards  program  for  1967-68  included  two 
members  of  CPUO. 

It  simplified  application  forms,  widened  the 
bases  of  student  independence  from  parents,  de- 
centralized the  administration  of  the  program, 
and  provided  for  a  reimbursement  of  $4  50  per 
application  to  the  universities. 

The  committee  also  reduced  the  loan-grant  pro- 
portion and  placed  a  ceiling  of  $600  on  the  amount 
of  loan  taken  by  a  student  in  any  one  year. 

For  the  support  of  graduate  students,  CPUO 
recommended  to  the  government  that  Ontario 
universities  be  permitted  to  use  a  formula-type 
method  to  provide  fellowships. 

The  upper  limits  of  such  fellowships  would  be 
$1,000  for  a  student  in  a  pre-requisite  year,  $4,000 
for  a  student  in  the  first  year  of  graduate  study, 
and  $5,000  for  a  student  in  the  second  or  subse- 
quent years. 

Because  CPUO  is  "deeply  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  providing  student  residence  places  at 
reasonable  rates,"  it  is  now  researching  student 
housing. 


McGill  protest  ends 
in  mixed  atmosphere 


MONTREAL  (VNS)  — 
Promises  of  a  greater  student 
voice  in  university  govern- 
ment mingled  with  charges 
of  police  brutality  Friday  as 
a  week  of  demonstrations  at 
McGill  University  came  to 
an  end. 

Three  McGill  Daily  editors 
are  to  face  the  senate  discipli- 
nary committee  this  afterno- 
on over  the  allegedly  obscene 
article  which  prompted  ad- 
ministrative charges  and  the 
student  society's  judicial 
committee  is  to  meet  tonight 
on  the  same  isue. 

The  campus  demonstrat- 
ions began  a  week  ago  when 
Students  for  a  Democratic 
University  reacted  against 
charges  laid  against  the  Daily 
editors  by  the  administrat- 
ion. 

They  came  to  a  climax  late 
Thursday  when  64  demon- 
strators broke  into  the  office 
of  McGill  principal  Dr.  H. 
Rocke  Robertson. 

Police  were  called  in  and 
two  persons  were  arrested 
on  assault  charges  in  the  re- 
sulting melee. 

There  were  charges  of  po- 
lice brutality —  some  reports 
said  constables  used  night 
sticks  to  break  up  the  crowd 
— but  a  joint  statement  by  Dr. 
Robertson  and  students  so- 
ciety president  Peter  Smith 
said  police  reported  that  an 
officer  took  "physical  action" 
only  after  he  himself  was 
struck  twice. 

The  joint  statement  also 
promised  that  the  student 
role  in  the  university  will  be 
immediately  subject  to  re- 
form. 

Dr.  Robertson  said  he  will 
withold  administration  act- 
ion against  the  three  student 
journalists  until  the  student 
judical  committee  reaches 
a  decision. 

There  is  a  general  meeting 
of  the  student  society  Wed- 


nesday to  vote  on  the  judical 
committee's  recommendat- 
ions. 

The  joint  statement  was 
circulated  on  campus  to  head 
off  further  protests  against 
the  administration  decision 
to  discipline  Daily  editor  Pe- 
ter Allnutt,  Pierre  Fournier, 
editor  of  the  Friday  supple- 
ment Flux,  and  John  Fekete, 
in  whose  column  the  contro- 
versial Realist  magazine  re- 
print appeared  10  days  ago. 

Despite  Dr.  Robertson's 
statement,  about  1.000  stud- 
ents were  on  hand  Friday 
for  a  rally  on  campus  Friday 
afternoon 

Administration  officials  re- 
sponded to  brutality  charges 
by  claiming  that  police  only 
carried  students  from  the 
principal's  office  after  they 
did  not  heed  verbal  requests. 

After  the  administration 
building  was  cleared  of  de- 
mostrators  it  was  shut  down 
completely. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  used  to  be  a  McGill  weekend  and  Varsity  students  hod  so  much 
fun.  They  boozed  and  wenched  and  everything.  But  in  1967  something  happened  -  they 
plyed  cards,  drank  c*ke,  and  had  only  four  girls.  Hohum  . 


VARSITY  STORM 


Student  reaction  ranges  from  apathy  to  hostility 


The  storm  raging  in  To- 
ronto over  The  Varsity's 
coverage  Wednesday  of  the 
McGill  controversy  seems 
to  have  barely  rippled  tile 
surface  of  campus  opinion. 

A  random  survey  con- 
ducted among  U  of  T  stu- 
dents shows  most  students 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  af- 
fair. 

And  most  of  the  students 
who  did  care  one  way  or  an- 
other admitted  that  their 
reactions  were  largely  pro- 
voked by  the  front-page  re- 
port Thursday  in  The  Globe 
and  Mail, 

These  students  professed 
to  be  shocked  and  revolted 
by  the  controversial  pas- 
sage. But  their  attitudes  to- 
wards its  appearance  in  The 


Varsity  varied. 

"Richter  and  Parkins 
should  be  fired  and  the 
$7,000  granted  to  The  Var- 
sity by  the  Students  Admin- 
istrative Council  should  be 
cut  off,"  said  Ray  Carnvale 
(IV  APSC). 

"I  believe  in  the  freedom 
of  the  press  but  this  article 
was  a  little  too  much." 

"This  whole  fuss  is  abso- 
lutely shameful,"  said  Mark 
Freiman  (III  UC).  "The 
only  way  The  Varsity  could 
report  what  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  news  story  is  to 
tell  us  what  it's  atl  about 
and  that's  what  it's  alt 
about. 

"It  is  ridiculous  that 
Caput  should  step  in.  If 
they  were  looking  for  sen- 


sationalist obscenity,  where 
were  they  when  the  Gar- 


Thc  controversy  over  lost 
Wednesday's  Varsity  coverage  of 
the  demonstration  crisis  at  Mc- 
Gill University  has  brought  17 
letters  to  our  offices. 

Today's  Varsity  carries  most  of 
these  letters  covering  view- 
points from  that  of  news  editor 
Tim  Colton,  who  disassociates 
himself  from  the  article  but 
finds  he  must  support  the  edit- 
ors, to  that  of  former  Varsity 
editor  Harvey  Shepherd,  who 
cannot  fault  either  The  Realist 
or  the  McGill  Daily  —  let  alone 
The  Varsity  —  for  carrying  the 
"offending  passage,  to  others 
claiming  the  editors  were  wrong 
altogether. 

Letters  and  comment  ore  oo 
pages  four  and  five,  along  with 
an  editorial  examining  McGili's 
crisis  and  what  produced  it. 


goyle  magazine  came  out 
last    year?    That   had  far 


more  obscenity  to  far  less 
purpose." 

Jerry  Richmond  (II  UC) 
said  Caput  should  give  a 
severe  warning  for  the  inci- 
dent. If  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens again.  Caput  should 
take  drastic  action. 

"If  you  want  to  read  por- 
nographic material  you 
should  not  have  to  go  to 
The  Varsity,"  he  said.  "The 
remarks  were  worse  than 
the  ones  you  would  find  in 
Playboy." 

Bruce  Lew  is,  a  former 
Director  of  the  SAC  print- 
ing bureau,  said  he  was 
"very  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed" by  the  administra- 
see  STUDENTS  page  3 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

ART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

JOHN  WHITING'S  j 


THE  DEVILS 

GUEST  DIRECTOR 

PETER  EBERT 

Fri.  Nov.  24th  to  Sat.  Dec.  2nd  at 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


CANADA 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

Our  representative  will  visit  the  campus 
21st,  22nd  &  23rd  November 
to  interview  undergraduate  students  (class  of  1969  only)  in: 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Applications  from  other  undergraduate  will  be  given 
consideration  and  may  be  forwarded  to: 

DU  PONT  OF  CANADA 

Employee  Relations  Department 
P.O.  Box  660,  Montreal,  P.O. 


Its  like  owning 

my  own  business? 


Roger  Kedwell,  a  London  Life  sales  representative  in  Toronto 


**h'ttruc.  A1  London  Life  you  get 
*  concentrated,  personalized 
training  program  that's  recognized 
as  the  best  in  the  industry.  You  can 
choose  where  you  want  to  work. 
Then  you  go  out  and  sell.  From  tha 
very  first  day',  you  have  the 
responsibility  of  shaping  your 
own  career.  You  determine  how  fast 
you  grow,  how  much  you  earn. 
And  you  have  the  London  Life  nama 
to  help  you." 

/  n  econom  ics  graduate  of  the 

University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Roger  began  a  three-month  London  Life 
training  course  in  the  summer  of  1966. 
Within  a  year  he  had  established 
himself  as  an  exceptional  life 
insurance  underwriter.  To  learn  more 
about  a  career  in  life  insurance 
sales,  see  your  placement  officer. 
Or  write  to  the  Personnel  Department, 
London  Life  Insurance  Co., 
London,  Ontario. 


interviews  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  15 


London  Life  Insurance  Company 

Head  OKesi  laKAmi  Canada 
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Around  Campus. 

Profs  ask  student  bookstore  discounts 

By  KATHY  ADAMS 

A  random  sample  of  University  of  Toronto  fa- 
culty agree  that  student  discounts  at  the  bookstore 
should  be  increased. 

Faculty  now  receive  a  10  per  cent  discount 
and  students  a  five  per  cent  discount.  A  recent  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Council  report  on  bookstore  op- 
erations recommends  the  discount  balance  be  tipped 
in  favor  of  the  students. 

Professor  G.  D.  Scott  of  the  physics  department 
said:  "I've  always  thought  the  bookstore  should  do 
better  by  the  students. 

"Books  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible, 
but  a  reduction  of  the  staff  discount  is  not  neces- 
sary." 

Prof.  J.  E.  Smyth,  the  acting  clrairman  of  the  po- 
litical economy  department,  agreed  that  the  present 
discount  system  is  discriminatory.  He  would  not  op- 
pose a  reduction  in  the  staff  discount. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Creelman  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment said  t!ie  bookstore  would  lose  a  lot  of  business 
if  the  staff  discount  was  decreased  because  profes- 
sors can  get  discounts  of  10  per  cent  or  more  from 
publishers. 

Chemistry  professor  S.  C.  Nyburg  said:  "The 
bookstore  should  encourage  students  to  buy  as  many 
books  as  possible.  Students  should  get  the  same  dis- 
count as  faculty." 

Prof.  D.  R.  Campbell  of  political  economy  agreed. 

However,  many  professors  contacted  refused  to 
comment  or  couldn't  because  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  report. 

Real  plums  available:  Housing  Service  I 

The  University  Housing  Service  isn't  dead  —  it's  | 
just  deserted. 

It's  still  at  134  St.  George  and  the  offices  are  al- 
most empty.  The  files,  however,  are  not.  Every  day, 
someone  phones  Mary  Jaffary  to  list  a  room  or  apart- 
ment. 

Now  that  the  rush  is  over,  Mrs.  Jaffary  has  a 
chance  to  visit  individual  landlords  and  inspect  their 
accommodation. 

"Some  of  these  are  real  plums,"  she  says.  "One 
man  just  offered  studeDts  six  bachelor  apartments  at 
$100  a  month.  They're  just  beautiful,  with  wood  pan- 
elling and  wallpaper  and  private  four-piece  baths." 

Usually  Mrs.  Jaffary  sees  the  accommodation 
first  and  can  give  the  student  a  description  of  the 
facilities  before  he  goes  to  see  the  room. 

So  anyone  who  is  thinking  of  moving,  or  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  present  accommodation,  would 
be  well  advised  to  pay  a  visit  to  134  St.  George. 


MOCK  TRIAL  OF  SAC 

— indictment  of  SAC  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Blue  ond  White 

TUES.  14  NOV.      4-6  P.M. 
DEBATES  RMM,  HART  HOUSE 

Co-sponsored  by  SAC  Cultural  Affairs  Commission 
and  former  Blue  ond  White  Executive. 


York  University 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


THE  FRANK  GERSTEIN  LECTURE  SERIES 

"The  University  ond  the  New  Intellectual  Environment" 

THURSDAYS  AT  B:15  P.M. 
BURTON  AUDITORIUM  (Kcelc  St.  south  of  Steele*  Ave.} 
November  1*:  THE  NEW  LEFT 

Professor  MtchaH  Wolzer,  Associate  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Hofvord  University;  author  of  "The  Revolution  of 
the  Saints"  ond  numerous  articles,  most  recent  being  "The 
Obligation  to  Disobey"  published  in  ETHICS.  1967;  member 
of  editoriol  beard  of  DISSENT. 
November  23:  The  New  Vrsuol  Environment.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Erickson  Archi- 
tect, Vancouver. 

November  30:  The  New  Literature.  Mr.  James  Dickey,  Poetry  Consultant 
to  Librory  cl  Congress. 
.  FOR  INFORMATION  CALL:  635-2301 

Admisston  free  Ample  Porkino 


Mass  media  controls  consumers  minds 
Customers'  only  weapon:  feedback 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Advertising  signs  they  con 
You  into  thinking  you're  tile  one 
That  can  do  what's  never  been  done. 
That  can  win  what's  never  been  won 
Meantime  life  outside  goes  on  at!  around 
you. 

—Bob  Dylan,  Bringing  it  all  Back  Home. 

Tiiis  fall  the  fashion  czars  have  bltsst'd 
Canadian  women  with  square-toed  shoes. 
In  fact,  style-conscious  gals  have  been  so 
well  blessed  with  blunt-end  footwear  thai 
they  couldn't  buy  another  stvle  even  if  thev 
wanted  to. 

"Pig  farmers  wouldn't  wear  those  u"l\ 
unfeminine  square-toed  shoes,"  Norma  Car- 
rier told  a  Psychology  Club  discussion 
Thursday. 

She  smokes  Player's  Mild  and  is  national 
chairman  of  membership  promotion  for  the 
Consumer's  Association  of  Canada. 

On  her  right  sat  smiling,  silver-haire'i 
Jack  Milne,  the  confident  managing  directoi 
of  the  Institute  of  Canadian  Advertising. 

The  topic  was  Mind  control:  the  role  of 
the  mass  media  in  influencing  opinion.  Bui 
the  discussion  centred  mainly  around  the 
ethics  of  modern  advertisers. 

Mrs.  Carrier  and  Mr.  Milne  argued  about 
packaging  and  whether  the  consumer  buys 
a  product  for  the  content  or  for  the  bright, 
attention-grabbing  package. 

"No  matter  how  attractive  the  package  i>, 
the  consumer  won't  buy  the  product  a  se- 
cond time  unless  the  content  is  good,"  said 
Mr.  Milne,  reflecting  his  apparently  unshak- 
able faith  in  the  quality  of  consumer  pro- 
ducts and  the  fairness  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Presumably  Mr.  Milne  meant  that  il  the 
consumer  discovers  a  product  isn't  as  good 
as  its  package  leads  you  to  believe  it  is,  he 
has  the  power  to  purchase  a  competing  pro- 
duct I  he  next  time. 

But  what  if  the  package  of  the  second 
product  is  just  as  colorful  and  exciting  as 
the  first  and  the  contents  are  just  as  medio- 
ere  and  disappointing? 

And  if  all  the  products  on  the  market  are 
packaged  like  the  first  two  but  don't  delive. 


w  li^- 


the  consumer  hds  true  dollar  value 
does  the  consumer  turn? 

CONSUMER  FEEDBACK 

Later  in  the  discussion  Dr.  David  Abbey 
of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edu 
cation  suggested  a  new  weapon  that  would 
give  the  vulnerable  consumer  more  power. 

The  weapon  is  consumer  feedback:  when 
consumers  are  dissatisfied  with  a  product 
or  a  market  situation,  thev  flood  the  com- 
pany m  question  with  complaints. 

For  example.  Dr.  Abbey  said  he  could  ev- 
oke extensive  changes  in  CBC  programming 
if  he  had  a  budget  and  a  year  to  work  on  it 
He  singled  out  Stanley  Burke's  presentation 
ot  the  11  p.m.  national  news. 

He  said  that  under  a  systematized  feed- 
back system  he  would  have  several  people 
phoning  the  CBC  at  regular  intervals  after 
1 1:20  p.m.  to  complain  about  Mr.  Burke. 

Dr.  Abbey  was  sure  that  CBC  would  react 
to  such  a  system. 

Personally  I  have  tried  the  feedback  sys- 
tem and  found  it  works. 

Last  summer  I  found  that  about  every 
20th  Craven  M  cigarette  that  I  smoked  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a  dud. 

The  filter  turned  mud  brown  and  the 
smoke  tasted  like  salt  petre. 

Fearing  lung  cancer,  I  sent  a  letter  and 
one  of  the  faulty  cigarettes  to  Rotbman's 
of  Canada  (the  makers  of  Craven  M)  on  To- 
ronto Daily  Star  stationery. 

As  soon  as  Rothman's  received  my  com- 
plaint, they  sent  a  very  pleasant  representa 
tive  to  tell  me  diplomatically  that  I  had  beej 
slobbering  on  the  filter  accidentally  and  'lis 
caused  a  reaction  in  the  filter  that'produced 
the  dark  brown  color. 

However  I  acknowledged  my  lack  of 
oral  co-ordination  to  the  Rothman's  repres- 
entative. With  a  broad  grin,  he  said  he  was 
happy  I  had  inquired  on  the  matter  became 
Rothman's  always  wants  to  know  what  the 
consumer  thinks  of  their  products. 

As  he  left  he  presented  me  with  a  compli- 
mentary carton  of  Craven  M's. 

Which  only  goes  to  prove  thai  feedback 
can  work  even  if  you're  wrong. 


Rhodesia  combats  communism:  Teach-In 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

and  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

Rhodesia  is  a  front  line  in 
the  battle  against  Commu- 
nism, said  speakers  at  the 
teach-in  on  Rhodesia  spon- 
sored by  the  Edmund  Burke 
Society  Saturday. 

They  charged  that  the 
news  media  are  making  no 
attempt  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  Rhodesia. 

"It  was  a  miracle,"  roared 
Pat  Walsh,  the  secretary  ot 
Friends  ot  Rhodesia.  "It 
looked  as  if  the  entire  world 
would  be  engulfed  by  the  red 
tide  of  Communism."  His 
voice  was  practically  at  the 
breaking  point. 

"Southward  it  moved,  and 
at  the  Zambesi  River  it  was 
halted."  He  brought  his  fist 
down  in  a  tremendous  dec- 
cending  arc  and  struck  the 
wooden  podium  with  a 
crunch. 

His  outburst  received  as 
much  uncontrollable  chuckl- 
ing as  applause  from  the 
audience  of  more  than  75. 

Earlier  the  whole  tone  of 
the  teach-in  had  been  set  by 


a  20-minule  propaganda  film,  equal  opportunity.  You  just 

It  featured  an  interview  with  have  to  work  hard." 
a  black  Rhodesian  who  said, 

"There  are  no  barriers  to        see  RHODESIANS  page  6 

Campus  presents  varied  viewpoint 


(continued  from  page  1) 

he  had  luoked  forward  to 
seeing  the  alleged  "obscen- 
ity"  in  The  Varsity  so  that 
he  could  make  up  his  own 
mind  about  the  issue. 

"  'Isn't  it  wonderful?'  I 
said  to  myself,  that  our  uni- 
versity authorities  are  ma- 
ture  enougli  to  accept  the 
truths  necessary  to  a  news 
story." 

Ted  Burnett  (III  UC)  re- 
marked that  The  Varsity 
should  have  used  much 
more  discretion.  "All  this 
fuss  is  not  justified,  but 
The  Varsity  does  need  its 
knuckles  wrapped." 

"I  don't  see  any  differ- 
ence between  what  The 
Varsity  and  what  the  Mc- 
tion's  action. 

He  said  that  he  had  first 
read  about  the  McGill  has- 
sle Tuesday  in  one  of  the 
Toronto    dailies,    and  that 


Gill  Daily  did,"  David  Frei- 
man  (IV  UC)  maintained. 

Margy  Wald  (I  New)  ex- 
pressed surprise  "that  The 
Glove  and  Mail  reacted  as 
if  The  Varsity  was  the  in- 
stigator of  all  the  trouble." 

"The  whole  thing  was  in 
very  bad  taste,"  said  Peter 
Storms  (II  New),  "but  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  cruci- 
fy those  who  are  potentially 
good  journalists." 

"The  Varsity  shouldn't 
have  done  it",  said  one  St. 
Michael's  student.  "Think 
of  the  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  Kenned v  family." 

Irv  Weisdorf  (III  UC) 
said  he  agreed  complete!) 
with  The  Varsity's  inclusion 
of  the  passage. 

"If  Caput  takes  any  ac- 
tion, I  hope  students  will 
rise  up  in  arms  ayainst  it. 
Freedom  ol  speech  and  ol 
the  press  is  involved  here." 


Hart  House  {}■ 


NOON  HOUR  DEBATE 

Tues.,  Nov.  14th    .    1 : 10  p.m 
Debates  Room 

"THIS  UNIVERSITY  IS  (SIC)" 

(Members  Only) 
SQUASH 

NOVICE  INSTRUCTION  LECTURE 

Tues.,  Nov.  14    -    7:30  p,m 
Debates  Room 

CAMERA  CLUB  MEMBERS 
COLOUR  SHOW 

Wednesday,  November  I r 
p.m. 

Camera  Club  Rooms 

POETRY  READING 

Thurs.,  Nov.  16th    -    1:15  p.m. 
Art  Gallery 

Georg*  Jonas  will  be  reading  his  own  poetry  from 
"The  Absolute  Smile",  and  Laura  Acker  will  be  read- 
ing Dylan  Thomas  and  others  Ladies  welcome. 


College  gals  will  find  the  Yellow 
Pages  one  of  the  most  useful 
reference  books  around.  Dream- 
ing of  an  adventurous  life?  No 
need  to  go  floating  down  the  Nile 
on  a  royal  barge.  Just  take  a  trip 
through  the  Yellow  Pages.  And 
like  Cleopatra,  you'll  find  all  the 
adventure  you  can  handle.  Your 
local  Yellow  Pages  tells  you 
where  to  find  theatres,  restau- 
rants —  everything  that's  hap- 
pening in  town.  And,  if  you'd  like 
to  look  like  a  'mod'  Cleopatra  — 
the  Yellow  Pages  can  tell  you 
where  to  find  the  newest  fash- 
ions, hairpieces,  jewellery,  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics.  Everything 
that's  'in'  is  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


et  your  fingers  do  the  walking 
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"Wo*  the  student  uprising  the  harbinger,  04  so 
niony  persons  hoped,  of  o  higher  sludent  ethic?  The 
?octs  provide  o  melancholy  retutotion." 

Prof.  1.  S.  Feuer,  fci 
The  Atlantic.  Sept.,  19« 


"Participatory  democracy  is  often  like  a  chronic 
and  contagious  disease.  Once  caught,  it  permeates 
one's  whole  life  and  the  lives  of  those  oround  us 

Its  effect  is  disruptive  in  a  total  sense.  And  within 
a  manipulative  and  bureacrotic  system,  its  articula- 
tion  ond   expression   amounts   to  sabotage." 

Corl  Davidson,  SDS  paper 
Towords  a  Student  Syndicalist  Movement 


mcgill  furor:  the  tattits  and  ethks  of  student  power 


Those  who  sow  John  Fekete  ond  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Oliver  two  weeks  ago  debating  the 
problems  confronting  McGill  University  still 
marvel  at  the  scene-  That  a  student  should 
be  debating  the  university's  vice-president 
of  academic  affairs  was  understandable, 
but  those  who  were  there  say  Fekete  actual- 
ly seemed  to  know  more  than  Oliver. 

McGill  students  more  knowledgeable 
in  local  political  affairs  than  the  casual  vis- 
itor claim  that  Fekete  has  an  immense  po'- 
itical  shrewdness  which  he  uses  in  every 
circle  within  which  he  moves.  One  minute 
you  will  see  him  talking  with  his  campus 
radical  ond  UGEQ  friends.  The  next  you 
may  hear  of  the  sherry  party  he  attended 
the  night  before  to  tell  McGill  administra 
tors  how  to  run  their  university. 

But  events  came  fast  on  the  McGill 
compus  the  lost  two  weeks.  First  Fekete  re- 
printed a  shocking  Realist  article,  with  no 
statement  that  it  was  intended  as  satire. 
The  next  day,  two  editors  and  Fekete  were 
charged  with  publishing  an  obscene  libel  by 
the  university's  principal  H.  Rocke  Robert- 
son ond  told  to  appeor  at  a  disciplinary 
hearing,  which  had  to  be  postponed,  be- 
cause the  student  sit-in  that  had  evolved 
over  the  issue  blocked  entry  into  the  main 
administration  building. 

After  a  week  of  campus  demonstrations, 
the  university  has  made  two  concessions:  it 
altered  the  charge  against  the  editors  to 
publishing  material  "which  contravenes 
standards  acceptable  by  and  in  this  univer- 
sity" and  announced  that  more  student  par- 
ticipation would  be  allowed  in  the  running 
of  the  university. 

That  second  concession  came  as  o  major 
surprise  since  the  sit-in  and  student  demon- 
strations seemed  to  have  dwindled  by  Thur- 
sday night.  What  sympathy  the  mass  of  the 
student  body  had  for  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  University  types  eorly  in  the 
week,  drifted  away  when  the  demonstrators 
forced  their  way  into  the  principal's  office 
and  refused  to  move. 

The  SDU  was  able  to  turn  an  issue  of 
olleged  obscenity  into  a  wider  one  of  the 
student's  role  in  society.  Faithful  to  Quebec 
student  syndicalist  philosophy,  the  SDU 
claimed  the  students  themselves  should  deal 
with  the  controversy. 


The  demonstrations  themselves  came  as 
no  surprise  since  the  mood  of  the  campus 
was  such  that  many  students  were  waiting 
for  some  issue  on  which  they  could  act.  It 
was  the  previous  week  that  students  at  the 
sister  university,  Sir  George  Williams,  sta- 
ged a  successful  strike  on  an  issue  of  book 
store  prices  and  won  the  right  to  elect  four 
students  to  the  university  senate. 

All  that  brings  us  back  to  the  original 
issue:  Why  was  that  Realist  article  reprin- 
ted? Why  at  that  particular  time?  Why  was 
it  printed  in  full  —  including  the  actually 
libellous  and  potentially  dangerous  mater- 
ial that  precedes  that  notorious  necrophilia 
scene?  The  answers  to  these  and  the  many 
other  questions  that  come  out  of  this  Mc- 
Gill controversy  may  have  a  great  deol  to 
say  about  student  movements,  the  methods 
employed  by  their  leaders  ond  the  objec- 
tives they  seek. 

Fekete  —  much  more  a  politician  than 
a  writer  —  may  have  wanted  to  shock  his 
readers  for  the  some  political  and  sotiricol 
reasons  Paul  Krassner  used  when  he  wrote 
the  original  article.  Those  reasons  have 
been  clearly  enough  explained  by  Krassner 
himself  and  offer  on  explanation  that  we 
con't  avoid  when  considering  the  McGiil 
Daily's  motives. 

Or,  the  article  may  have  been  reprinted 
because  the  editors  of  The  Daily  are  dirty 
young  men  shouting  filthy  invectives  ogain- 
st  North  American  society,  which  they  have 
strongly  criticized  in  their  pages  There's  al- 
woys  the  chance  that  students  let  malicious 
anarchism  govern  their  actions  but  the  edit- 
ors and  writers  on  The  Daily  seem  abo^e 
all  that. 

Or,  they  might  have  reprinted  the  article 
for  political  reasons  to  cause  a  storm  on 
campus  and  force  o  confrontation  with  the 
McGill  administration. 

What  is  necessory,  though,  is  to  think 
more  widely  about  this  issue  and  look  at 
student  movements  in  general,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  McGill  fuss  is  o  particular 
case  that  shouldn't  be  too  fully  associated 
with  other  student  agitation  —  for  example 
the  Sir  George  Williams  strike,  the  Simon 
Fraser  University  demonstrations  of  last 
year  or  even  the  grand-daddy  of  them  oil, 
the  Berkeley  disturbance  in  1964. 


LETTERS 


editor  must  resign 

Sir: 

The  students  of  tne  University  of  Toronto  have 
been  repulsed  and  disgraced  by  the  filth  published 
in  Wednesday's  Varsity  in  the  guise  of  news.  We 
would  be  doubly  dishonoured  if  any  students  pro- 
test the  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  by  Caput. 

As  a  student  of  this  university  for  eight  years, 
this  is  the  first  tune  I  have  felt  compelled  to  pro- 
test The  Varsity  printing  material  so  unquestion- 
ably disgusting,  and  justified  by-  no  redeeming 
value  whatsoever. 

As  the  editor  so  incompetent  as  to  have  permit- 
ted its  publication  you  have  no  honorable  alterna- 
tive but  to  resign, 

E.  Valeriote  (SGS) 

helped  me  understand 

Sir: 

I  wish  to  express  my  approval  of  your  action 
in  quoting  that  very  offensive  extract  from  the 
recent  controversial  article  in  the  McGill  student 
newspaper.  I  had  heard  and  read  reports  of  the 
controversy,  but  until  I  read  that  very  offensive 
passage,  I  had  not  understood  clearly  why  so 
much  heat  was  generated  in  that  controversy. 

You  helped  me  to  understand  the  situation, 
and  thus  did  what  I  regard  as  a  good  piece  of 
reporting  which  would  otherwise  have  been  weak- 
ened. 

I  would  not  approve  of  reporting  in  this  fash- 
ion in  a  family  newspaper.  However,  in  a  news- 
paper restricted  to  an  adult  readership,  I  regard 
your  reporting  of  this  situation  as  appropriate. 

Roy  McCulloch  (S.G.S.) 

unequivocal  support 

Sir: 

In  the  wake  of  all  the  attempts  to  get  out  from 
under  In  toe  recent  McGill  Krassner  Reprint  Con- 


troversy, 1  must  state  unequivocally  that  I  support 
The  Varsity's  decision  to  run  "that"  paragraph. 

In  fact,  I  support  the  content  of  the  entire  Nov. 
8  issue. 

I  read  the  McGill  article  the  night  before  it  was 
published  and  at  the  time  it  made  little  impression 
on  me.  I  cerainly  didn't  register  any  protest. 

I  can't  equivocate.  I  can't  back  down  now  that 
the  going  is  getting  a  bit  rough.  I  can't  ask  you  to 
dissociate  nie  from  the  content  of  one  article. 

I  won't  work  for  a  SAC  or  administration-ap- 
pointed editor.  I  couldn't  spend  30-40  hours  a  week 
working  (for  nothing)  for  a  "mouthpiece"  paper. 

There's  plenty  of  time  for  that  after  I  graduate. 

Sherry  Brydson, 
Varsity  Reporter 

filthiest  piece  ever 

Sir: 

Since  you  are  reported  in  The  Globe  and  Mail 
as  saying  that  there  was  practically  no  reaction  to 
your  revolting  Johnson-Kennedy  story  in  Wednes- 
day's Varsity  I  feel  constrained  to  write  to  ex- 
press my  own.  I  thought  it  was  the  filthiest  piece 
I  had  ever  read  and  it  depressed  me  greatly  that 
the  editor  of  The  Varsity  could  see  no  objection 
to  printing  it.  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  Students  Administrative  Council  to  deal  with 
but  if  I  were  a  member  of  that  body  I  would 
take  the  view  that  The  Varsity  is  a  paper  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  the  students  and  that  they 
should  not  have  to  put  up  with  such  obscenities. 

Your  story  was  equally  objectionable,  and  I 
would  have  thought  open  to  a  criminal  libel  suit 
in  the  words  and  actions  it  attributed  to  living 
people.  Are  there  no  standards  of  decency  left, 
no  limits  to  the  insults  we  may  direct  at  people  in 
public  life?  The  defence  that  you  were  merely 
reporting  what  someone  else  wrote  is  no  defence 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  certain  minimum  standards  of  reporting. 

J.  B.  Con ac her 
Professor  of  History 


After  Berkeley,  there  was  much  hope 
among  campus  radicals  for  student-admin- 
istration  confrontations  across  North  Amer- 
ica. A  few  occurred  but  nothing  as  widely 
important  as  Berkeley. 

Radicals  were  soon  occupied  in  introspec- 
tive analysis  of  their  own  methods,  inspired 
somewhat  by  Prof.  Louis  S.  Feuer's  article 
The  New  Tyrants  of  Berkeley,  in  an  issue 
of  The  Atlantic,  September,  1966.  Feuer's 
article  was  strongly  criticized  by  the  rod:- 
cols  but  the  famous  sociology  professor 
from  Berkeley  (since  then  moved  to  U  of  T) 
did  raise  some  serious  questions. 

The  most  serious  of  these  concerned  the 
authoritarian  and  sometimes  immoral  me- 
thods some  student  leaders  have  used  in 
fighting  for  their  ends.  "Freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  debate,  has  never  been  at  o  low- 
er estote  in  any  major  American  university 
in  the  last  generation,'  was  the  strong  front- 
page appetizer  for  that  article. 

From  among  all  the  various  positions  ta- 
ken on  the  Berkeley  issue,  one  could  choose 
that  taken  by  John  R.  Seeley,  also  an  em- 
inent sociologist,  as  the  opposite  to  Feuer's. 
Seeley  claims,  in  many  articles  including 
one  in  the  May,  1967,  issue  of  the  Montreal 
radical  journal  Our  Generation,  t  h  o  t  the 
ends  the  students  movements  are  fighting 
for  are  important  enough  to  allow  us  to  al- 
low a  few  dubious  means.  Seeley  sees  stu- 
dent leaders  as  olmost-always  good  people. 

Most  recently  the  issue  was  posed  in  the 
Globe  Magozine's  book  review  section  lost 
Saturday.  A  book  by  two  Yale  groduotes, 
Explosive  Assembly,  suggested  that  the 
methods  undergraduates  use  to  gain  their 
ends  are  not  better  than  the  worst  excesses 
we  read  about  in  other  political  competit- 
ions. 

"They  seem  to  be  pretty  cynical  about  the 
motives  and  techniques  of  undergraduates 
striving  for  power.  Anything  goes,  from  bri- 
bery to  blackmail,"  writes  reviewer  Peter 
Buitenhuis,  a  McGill  University  English  pro- 
fessor recently  returned  from  a  year  at  Ber- 
keley. "My  own  observations  at  Berkeley 
ond  elsewhere,"  he  writes,  "lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  more  idealism  ond  less 
ruthlessness  in  student  leaders  .  .  ." 

It  might  be  interesting  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  about  student  movements  now 
that  the  McGill  issue  has  brought  the  main 
questions  to  his  own  campus.  We've  already 
written  him  a  letter  to  get  his  views. 

His  ond  other  people's  opinions  moy  yield 
some  important  conclusions  about  the  mor- 
ality and  effectiveness  of  the  actions  of  Fe- 
kete, the  Daily  editors,  the  SDU  and  the 
other  unoligned  radicals. 
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obscene  or  essential:  em  readers  comment 


unnecessary,  dangerous 

Due  to  a  misunderstanding  this  letter  was  not  printed 
Friday. 


I  would  like  to  clarify  my  position  on  the  printine  ot 
the  passage  from  The  Realist  that  appeared  in  Wednes 
day's  McGUI  story. 

First,  I  opposed  the  printing  of  the  passage.  The  Real- 
ist "satire"  struck  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  as  gross 
and  indecent  to  the  point  of  perversion.  Carrying  the 
now-infamous  passage  seemed  unnecessary  and  danger- 
ous to  me,  and  I  said  so.  But  I  was  over  ruled  by  the 
editor  and  general  manager  of  The  Varsity. 

However.  I  must  stress  here  that  Mr.  Richter  and 
Mr.  Parkins  argued  in  favor  of  printing  the  passage  be- 
cause, they  said,  it  would  give  students  here  a  full  view 
of  the  controversy  at  McGill.  They  did  not  advocate 
printing  it  to  "shake  up  the  campus"  or  to  fabricate 
any  kind  of  test  case.  They  ran  it  for  its  news  value  and 
nothing  else.  The  fact  or  degree  of  its  obscenity  was 
ignored. 

While  I  cannot  be  so  ambivalent  as  to  defend  an  ac- 
tion I  opposed  in  the  first  place,  I  hope  the  foregoing 
remarks  have  helped  establish  the  spirit  in  which  the 
article  was  printed. 

I  could  not  remain  on  the  masthead  of  The  Varsity 
if  the  passage  were  printed  in  any  other  than  the  con- 
text it  was.  But  neither  can  I  now  abandon  Mr.  Richter 
and  Mr.  Parkins  to  the  mercies  of  those  who  would  ma- 
lign them  as  the  unscrupulous  propagators  of  smut. 

Tim  Colton, 

Varsity   News  Editor 


an  unfortunate  incident 


Sir: 

As  managing  director  of  University  of  Toronto  Radio 
I  have  found  it  my  unpleasant  task  to  write  aa  edit- 
orial statement  regarding  Wednesday's  issue  of  The  Var- 
sity and  have  it  aired  on  Radio  Varsity.  As  I  said  in 
our  editorial,  we  do  not  wish  to  add  fuel  to  the  contro- 
versy caused  by  your  printing  an  extract  from  the  Mc- 
Gill Daily  regarding  the  late  President  Kennedy.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  flames  will  grow  with  no  further  assist- 
ance from  us. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  must,  as  a  student  concerned, 
pass  on  to  you  and  your  readers  the  radio's  feelings 
about  your  actions.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  you 
acted  in  extremely  poor  taste  —  admittedly  you  were 
only  reprinting  something  already  published  to  provide 
your  readers  with  an  idea  of  what  was  happening  at  an- 
other university,  but  this  was  still  in  poor  taste  and 
showed  a  lack  of  responsibility  towards  your  readers. 
We  hope  Caput  realizes  that  it  has  no  authority  to  take 
disciplinary  action  in  this  case  and  will  act  according- 
ly: we  also  hope  that  the  students  at  U  of  T  realize  that 
they  DO  have  the  authority  to  act  in  this  case  and  will 
do  so  by  writing  their  comments  to  the  communications 
commission. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  incident  —  best  forgotten  —  we 
urge  you  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 


quote  gave  credence 

Sir: 

I  believe  that  the  use  or  the  quote  from  the  Realist 
subsequently  published  in  Wednesday's  Varsity  (McGill 
Daily  Story)  was  in  highly  questionable  taste.  Neverthe- 
less,  its  inclusion  in  the  Varstty  story  was  necessary 
to  give  credence  and  a  better  understanding  of  why  ac- 
tion was  being  taken  against  the  McGill  Daily  staff. 

The  policy  of  The  Varsity  during  the  years  I  have 
been  at  this  university  has  always  been  to  reprint  those 
portions  of  articles  or  statements,  oftentimes  highly 
controversial,  from  other  sources,  in  order  to  allow  the 
student  reader  an  opportunity  to.  judge  for  himself  the 
propriety  of  the  remarks  made. 

r  question  the  taste  of  the  editor  of  The  Varsity  in 
this  matter  but  I  do  not  question  his  right  to  publish 
this  material. 


Hershell  Ezrin  (IV  UC) 

not  free  to  offend 

Sir: 

I  have  never  believed  in  the  hindrance  of  free  speech 
but  I  am  totally  opposed  to  such  when  it  is  exercised 
without  regard  for  others.  You  may  be  free  to  say  what 
you  want  but  you  are  not  free  to  offend  the  dignity  of 
those  who  inadvertently  read  whit  you  say  This  might 
not  be  so  if  your  pnbhcation  were  distributed  to  the 
fringe  few  who  may  have  such  an  interest.  But  you  must 
remember  that  The  Varsity  is  read  by  many  and  read 
not  in  the  expectation  of  such  garbage  I  fail  to  see 
what  was  gained  by  the  printing  iMov.  81  of  the  extract 
concerning  the  supposed  incident  after  President  Ken- 
nedys death  which  had  appeared  earlier  in  the  student 
newspaper  of  McGill  University.  It  left  me  in  a  state  of 
nausea  This  is  not  what  the  majority  of  students  want 
to  read.  The  space  would  have  been  better  left  blank  for 
it  merely  showed  your  lack  oE  resoonsibilty  and  ma- 


Gordon  K.  Harrison  (III  Vic) 


error  in  judgment 


R.  D.  Payne, 
Managing  Director, 
University   of   Toronto  Radio. 


Obviously,  the  offending  paragraph  in  Wednesday's 
McGill  story,  when  standing  by  itsel£.  is  perverse  and 
obscene. 

However,  when  it  appears  ia  the  context  of  a  tightly 
written  news  story,  the  situatioa  is  slightly  different. 

I  agree  with  the  senior  editors  that  responsible  cov- 
erage of  the  McGill  situatioa  necessitated  reprinting;  part 
of  the  Realist  article.  ^ 

However,  in  my  opinion  the  editors  made  a  serious 
error  m  judgement  in  their  choice  of  this  particular 
passage. 

It  is  commendable  that  the-  editors  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  play  down  all  sensationalist  overtones  at- 
tached to  this  particular  passage;  however,  they  should 
have  realized  that  the  mere  publication  of  the  passage 
in  any  form  would  inevitably  lead  to  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  repercussions. 

In  deciding  to  publish  this  particular  passage,  the 
editors  were  guided  by  their  conception  of  responsible 
journalism.  They  decided  the  campus  has  a  right  to  be 


What  Johnson  does  daily  is  worse  horror 


Sir: 

As  the  1964-65  editor  of  The  Varsity.  I  want  to  state 
my  approval  of  The  Varsity's  handling  of  the  Realist- 
McGill  Daily  story,  and  to  offer  a  few  of  my  own  opin- 
ions on  the  subject. 

For  The  Realist  to  have  printed,  and  for  The  McGill 
Daily  to  reprint,  a  fictitious  article  imputing  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  outrages  against  the  corpse  ot 
John  P.  Kennedy  is  defensible. 

Certainly  people  ougut  not  normally  to  be  treated  in 
print  as  President  Jounson  was  treated.  But  he  presides 
over  and  is  the  symooi  of  a  society  which  wages  war 
against  the  people  ot  Vietnam,  woich  maintains  dis- 
guised imperialist  poucies  towards  the  peoples  of  many 
nations  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  which 
sacrifices  human  vames  to  economic  "progress"  within 
its  own  boundaries.  It  is  a  society  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  depraved:  people  do  not  react  as  they  ought  to 
react  to  ordinary  words  and  pictures  or  to  rational  ar- 
gument. The  administration  even  permits  publication  of 
pictures  of  its  own  atrocities  —  something  I  believe  even 
Nazi  Germany  did  not  dare  do  —  for  it  knows  that  the 
ability  of  its  people  to  respond  in  a  human  way  has  been 
sapped.  Genteel  dissent,  too,  is  ineffective,  and  is  there- 
fore permitted.  The  society  can  not  respond  to  what  is 
before  its  eyes. 

In  this  situation,  tactics  can  not  be  condemned  which 
might  jolt  people  into  awareness  of  truths  which  were 
always  there  and  plain  to  see,  although  not  seen.  The 
horror  of  what  Johnson  does  daily  and  openly  is  far 
worse  than  the  horror  of  what  he  was  fictitiously  rep- 
resented as  doing  in  The  Realist;  if  it  is  only  by  the  lat- 
ter that  we  are  horrified,  then  our  sensibilities  are  in 
need  of  some  drastic  corrective. 

For  individuals  and  groups  in  a  society  wliicii  as  a 
whole  is  as  depraved  as  ours,  ordinarily  praiseworthy 
acts  —  paying  one's  taxes,  earning  one's  living,  defending 
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one's  country  —  may  become  ethically  dubious.  Ordina- 
rily reprehensible  acts  —  mob  violence,  parisitism,  false- 
ly defaming  the  president  of  the  rjnited  States  —  may 
become  praiseworthy.  Erwin  Rommel,  the  Second  World 
War  German  field  marshal!,  was  by  all  accounts  a  de- 
cent and  honorable  man  It  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  been  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel. 

To  print  an  article  such  as  we  are  discussing  would 
certainly  be  reprehensible  in  happier  times.  But,  in  the 
society  Hhat  exists,  I  do  not  fault  The  Realist  or  The 
Daily  on  ethical  grounds.  I  may  have  serious  tactical 
reservations,  especially  in  the  case  of  The  Daily,  about 
the  wisdom  of  publishing  the  article,  but  I  must  ack- 
nowledge that  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  case  of  The  Varsity  ought  to  have  been  far  less 
controversial.  By  the  time  it  published  a  paragraph 
from  The  Realist's  article,  events  at  McGill  made  tlie 
article  a  key  element  in  a  matter  of  obvious  news  con- 
cern for  a  campus  paper.  The  desirability  of  printing 
full  information  on  that  news  event  was  an  additional 
argument  for  publication  of  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
which,  in  itself,  had  a  positive  sigriificance  depending 
on,  but  extending  far  beyond,  its  depravity. 

For  a  university  administrative  body  to  exercise  dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction  over  aa  article  which  appeared  in 
a  newspaper  I  regard  as  a  highly  improper  overstepping 
of  the  bounds  of  its  normal  authority,  in  all  but  the  most 
extreme  situations.  The  Daily's  action  was  defensible, 
whether  or  not  it  was  correct,  and  the  administrations 
action  at  that  university  seems  quite  uncalled  for. 

Administrative  action  at  the  U  of  T  would  be  even 
less  appropriate.  In  the  past,  the  U  of  T  Caput  has 
often  acted  with  wisdom  and  restraint.  At  present,  it 
Should  resist  any  pressures  —  including  any  from  influ- 
ential off-campus  sources  —  that  it  should  interfere  in 
this  matter. 

Harvey  L.  Shepherd 


fully  informed,  even  if  the  particular  facts  are  distasteful 
to  many  students  and  faculty. 

The  editors  have  not  been  motivated  by  any  desire 
for  sensationalism. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  those  who  consider  this  parti- 
cular passage  as  nothing  but  cheap  obscene  sensational- 
ism. 

However,  as  this  was  not  the  intention  of  our  editors, 
I  intend  to  support  Messrs.  Richter  and  Parkins  in  tho 
proceedings  Caput  has  instituted  against  them. 

Paul  Carson, 

Varsity  Executive  Editor 

it's  beyond  me 

Sir: 

Why  charges  of  libel  should  have  arisen  out  of  the 
paragraph  from  The  Realist  printed  in  The  Varsity  is  be- 
yond me.  That  paragraph  is  the  only  part  of  Krassner's 
article  which  could  not  be  used  for  libel  since  it  is  so 
fantastic  as  to  be  absurd  to  any  rational  person.  The 
rest  of  the  article  is  close  enough  to  believable  truth 
to  prompt  a  libel  suit  if  President  Johnson  were  so  in- 
clined. Strange  that  he  isn't,  isn't  it? 

Paul  MacRae, 
Varsity   City  Editor 

spirals  to  new  depths 

Sir: 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  you  would  allow  the  printing 
of  such  libellous  material  as  that  from  the  McGill  Daily 
of  a  week  ago  Friday.  This  merely  confirms  further 
what  is  heard  around  campus  that  The  Varsity  is  little 
more  than  a  forum  for  sensationalism  of  the  cheapest 
variety  by  those  people  on  the  editorial  staff. 

One  has  to  say  that  reprinting  this  "material"  of 
Krassner's  has  sent  The  Varsity  spiralling  to  new  depths 
of  irresponsibility  in  reporting.  This  charge  probably 
could  not  be  justified  if  the  article  did  not  simultane- 
ously include  Krassner's  own  admissions  that  the  ex- 
cerpt was  a  hoax  as  well  as  editor  Aflnut  of  The  Daily 
having  said  that  the  article  should  never  have  appeared 
because  it  was  "out  of  context." 

Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  world  of  this  university 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  more  to  print  than  a  few 
articles  containing  four  letter  words  and  slanderous 
items  such  as  this.  Maybe  even  something  of  interest, 
real  interest,  that  is,  to  students  as  a  whole. 

Cal  Maclnnis  (in  Knox) 

/  question  The  Varsity 

Sir: 

As  a  member  of  The  Varsity  staff,  I  wish  to  express 
my  concern  with  the  obscene  remarks  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Wednesday  issue.  Not  only  do  I  feel 
the  remarks  were  of  bad  taste,  but  I  don't  see  that  the 
remarks  were  necessary  to  the  story. 

If  the  management  feels  that  publishing  such  a  re- 
mark, is  a  way  of  insuring  public  attention  to  the  paper, 
then  Fm  afraid  they  will  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
The  Varsity  will  be  regarded  as  a  low-quality  sensational 
paper. 

I  feel  that  Caput  has  every  right  to  interfere  when 
such,  trash  (and  there  is  no  other  word  for  it),  is  print- 
ed in  a  paper  that  caters  to  such  a  large  number  of 
people. 

If  the  freedom  to  print  such  remarks  is  what  is  called 
the  new  morality,  I  fully  understand  why  our  elders  are 
against  it. 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  the  management  went 
ahead  and  printed  the  same  words  that  caused  so  much 
controversy  at  McGill.  Surely  they  were  aware  that  some 
disciplinary  action  would  be  taken  against  them.  Maybe 
they  were  trying  to  test  the  degree  of  censorship  on  the 
campus.  But  certainly  there  must  be  a  more  respectable 
way  to  do  this. 

I  wonder  too,  why  the  rest  of  the  staff  was  not  told 
of  the  intention  of  the  management  to  print  such  a  con- 
troversial remark. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  staff  member.  But  now  I  question 
my  own  opinion  of  The  Varsity.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
staff  has  allowed  The  Varsity  to  present  such  a  low-brow 
quality.  A  lot  of  good  material  will  have  to  be  printed 
in  order  to  regain  a  presentable  image. 

Anne  Boody, 
Varsity  reporter 

rash  and  unfortunate 

Sin 

Your  decision  to  publish  the  Realist  extract  in 
your  Wednesday  story  on  The  McGill  Daily  was 
rash,  unfortunate,  and  in  decidedly  poor  taste. 
The  extract  itself  was  disgusting,  and  its  publica- 
tion was  neither  informative  nor  necessary.  It  was, 
I  fear,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  stir  up  publicity  for  The  Varsity,  an 
attempt  which  says  little  for  the  paper's  ability 
to  discover  and  process  hard  news. 

The  really  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  incident, 
though,  is  that  the  unfavorable  publicity  generat- 
ed by  it  will  probably  reflect  on  the  student  body- 
as  a  whole,  to  the  detriment  of  all.  at  the  very 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  convince  society  to 
relinquish  some  of  its  control  over  our  destinies. 

The  damage,  however,  has  been  done,  and  no 
amount  of  disciplinary  action  or  firing  of  the  edi- 
tors, etc.,  will  rectify  it-  Any  such  understandable 
yet  excessive  impulses  on  the  part  of  the  Caput 
will  serve  only  to  torment  and  weaken  a  news- 
paper which,  in  its  moments  of  glory",  has  proven 
that  it  has  what  it  takes  to  be  an  outstanding 
journalistic  adventure. 

The  issue  should  be  allowed  to  ride;  it  will 
blow  over.  And  let  us  hope  that,  in  future.  The 
Varsity  shows  more  respect  for  and  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  larger  community  regards  it 
as  the  voice  of  the  U  of  T  students,  and  naturally 
will  tend  to  judge  us  on  that  basis. 

Ian  Harrison 

Varsity  Features  Editor 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 

16  BANCROFT  ST. 

SNACK  BAR 

OPEN  12-2  P.M. 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 


OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 


NIGHTLY  ENT. 
MON.  -  THURS. 
6:30-9:30 
FRI.  S  SAT. 
10  p.m.  to  3  a  m 


GEORGE'S  KIBITZER1A 

Huron  &  Harbord  —  922-1517 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

We  specialize  in  long  hair  styling 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A  XL.  Card 

415  Bloor  St.  W.  Corner  Spadina  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


Mcdonald,  currie  &  co. 

Chartered  Accountants 

Representatives  from  our  Firm  will  be  on  campus  on  the  following 
dates  lo  interview  students  for  positions  available  in  offices  of  our 
Firm  throughout  Canada: 

Monday,  November  20:  Tuesday,  November  21 
and  Friday,  November  24,  1967 

These  positions  are  available  for  the  graduates  in  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Arts,  Science,  Engineering  and  Law. 

Engineering  students  will  also  be  interviewed  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  20,  1967. 

Further  information  and  arrangements  for  interviews  are  available 
through  the  Placement  Office. 


CANADA  PACKERS 
OFFER  YOU 

a 

careen 

IN 

SALES  &  MARKETING  •  RESEARCH  •  TRADING  & 
PURCHASING -AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES 'AUDIT 
&  ACCOUNTING  •  CHEMISTRY  &  ENGINEERING 
PERSONNEL  &  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  •  TECH- 
NOLOGY &  PRODUCTION  •  TRAFFIC  &  CUSTOMS 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on 

November  20  &  21,  1967 

at  times  arranged  through  your  Placement  Office 


CANADA 
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Krassner:  McGill  Daily  disciplined 
For  a  crime  without  victims 


By  ARNOLD  ZEMAN 

Special  to  Canadian  University  Press 

MONTREAL  —  The  McGill  Daily  JO  days 
ago  reprinted  an  article  written  by  Paul 
Krassner,  the  editor  of  the  American  maga- 
zine The  Realist.  The  article  purported  to 
be  parts  of  William  Manchester's  original 
manuscript  of  Death  of  a  President.  Public 
reaction  to  the  article  ranged  from  the  out- 
cries of  Montreal  open-line  broadcaster  Pat 
Burns  to  its  labelling  as  obscene  HbeL 

In  an  interview  with  The  Georgian  of 
Sir  George  Williams  University  Monday, 
Krassner  said  that  the  article  was  entirely 
satirical  and  that  no  legal  action  had  ever 
been  taken  against  him.  When  asked  if  he 
was  surprised  by  the  McGill  reaction, 
Krassner  replied,  "Not  at  all. 

"When  Fekete  called  me  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  run  the  piece,  I  told  him  he'd 
have  to  expect  this  kind  of  thing.  He  told 
me  he  realized  the  risks  involved  and  so  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  print  it.  He  called 
me  over  the  weekend  and  filled  me  in  on 
what  was  happening  and  I  wrote  a  letter 
saying  the  article  was  entirely  fictional." 

In  a  statement  released  at  the  time.  Daily 
editor  Peter  Alnutt  declared  that  in  retro- 
spect the  article  "should  not  have  appeared 
in  the  McGill  Daily."  Krassner  felt  it  was 
hard  to  determine  whether  the  decision 
was  influenced  by  external  pressures. 

"As  editor,  publisher,  and  ringleader  of 
The  Realist,  I  have  no  one  to  answer  to  but 
myself.  Alnutt's  in  a  different  position.  Col- 
lege newspapers  don't  have  that  type  of  in- 
dependence. 

"It  all  comes  down  to  he  who  pays  the 
piper  calls  the  tune.  There  are  no  objective 
standards  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
were  wise  or  unwise  in  printing  the  piece. 
It  depends  on  a  number  of  things." 

When  told  that  both  the  students'  council 
and  the  senate  would  meet  to  consider 
disciplinary  action,  Krassner  answered, 
"That's  absurd.  The  Realist  isn't  trash  .  .  . 
it  is  assigned  as  reading  on  some  English 
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courses  in  different  colleges  in  the  States. 
To  take  disciplinary  action  means  to  punish 
people  for  committing  crimes  without  vic- 
tims." 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  wise  to  employ  real 
persons  in  satirical  comment. 

"I  see  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  it.  One 
of  America's  most  respected  satirists  Art 
Buchwald,  wrote  an  article  about  the  death 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  .  .  .  The  use  of  real  per- 
sons in  satire  often  determines  the  impact 
the  piece  will  have  upon  readers.  I  think 
it's  up  to  the  individual  writer  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  use  real  people  to  add 
to  the  versimilitude  of  his  satire." 

As  far  as  Krassner  is  concerned  the 
whole  controversy  created  in  Montreal  by 
his  article  is  based  on  "irrationality"  and 
"emotion." 

"The  cries  for  censorship  and  suppres- 
sion of  such  material  is  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom of  the  sick  society  we  live  in.  It  is,  in 
part,  this  sick  society  which  I  was  trying 
to  satirize  in  that  now  famous  piece  of 
mine  .  .  .  censorship  can  only  take  place 
when  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
such  as  preventing  the  manufacture  of 
firecrackers  resembling  popcorn  balls." 

Charging  that  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic University  attempted  to  implicate 
more  people  in  the  controversy,  thereby 
forcing  the  university  to  take  action  against 
people  not  associated  with  The  Daily, 
Krassner  commented  that  it  reflected  a 
"healthy  sense  of  community. 

"I  see  the  role  of  satire  in  society  as 
being  very  important.  Picasso  said:  'Art  is 
a  lie  that  makes  people  see  the  truth'.  Sat- 
ire as  an  art  form  should  give  us  another 
glimpse  of  reality." 

One  of  the  most  highly  controversial 
pieces  of  the  article  was  the  reference  to 
necrophilia.  When  asked  if  there  was  a 
chance  of  necrophilia  becoming  an  accept- 
ed norm  in  the  American  society  Krassner 
responded  solemnly,  "Yes,  this  is  increas- 
ingly likely  but  I  could  only  morally  ac- 
cept it  between  two  consenting  adults." 


Rhodesians  defend  their  actions 
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(continued  from  page  3) 

"The  African  was  500  years 
behind  in  sociological  deve- 
lopment," ran  the  commen- 
tary, "but  progress  has  been 
achieved  and  can  be  credited 
to  an  enlightened  administra- 
tion." 

"Discrimination  .  on  the 
grounds  of  race  is  prohibit- 
ed," said  Mr.  Healy  Ballons 
in  defence  of  Rhodesia's  sys- 
tem of  land  ownership. 

Mr.  Ballons,  the  first 
speaker,  was  a  farmer  in 
Uganda  and  Rhodesia  before 
moving  to  Canada  this  year. 

"For  many  Africans  the 
vote  has  no  .practical  value 
and  is  not  understood  in  the 
least." 

He  lashed  out  at  the  Bri- 
t  i  s  h  government — "Words 
fail  me  to  describe  the  des- 
picable acts  of  British  di- 
plomacy. 

"Rhodesia  is  being  attack- 
ed by  black  mercenaries 
trained,  supplied,  and  indoc- 
trinated by  the  Commun- 
ists." 

"Sit  down  you  bloody 
liar,"  said  an  African  student 
in  a  tolerant  tone  of  voice. 

When  questions  were  al- 
lowed Mr.  Ballons  appeared 
either  unable  to  hear  or  un- 
willing to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  another  African  stu- 
dent. 

F.  Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC), 
the  EBS  chairman,  was  un- 
able to  bring  the  questioning 
under  control.  When  he  in- 
troduced   Mr.    Walsh,  the 


handful  of  Negro  students 
walked  out. 

The^  theme  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
tirade  was  "the  global  stra- 
tegy of  Communism." 

"Evidence  of  it  can  be 
seen  everywhere."  he  warn- 
ed, "in  the  schools,  inside  the 
community,  in  the  universi- 
ties —  I  repeat  —  in  the  uni- 
versities." 

Jean  Howson,  a  Toronto 
high-school  librarian,  insist- 
ed on  comparing  the  black 
Rhodesian  to  the  Ontario  In- 
dian. 

"Imagine,"  she  repeated 
several  times,  "imagine 
7,000,000  Ontarians  bearing 
the  economic  burden  of  edu- 
cating 112,000,000  Indians. 

She  said  one  of  every  seven 
Bantu  people  are  in  school 
compared  to  one  out  of  four 
in  Ontario.  She  estimated  the 
number  of  Indians  in  school 
as  one  m  45. 

Miss  Howson  predicted 
every  Bantu  child  would 
have  a  primary  school  edu- 
cation by  1969. 

The  final  speaker  was  Ce- 
dric  Greenhill,  a  former  Rho- 
desian farmer.  He  defended 
the  Ian  Smith  regime  in 
Rhodesia  by  harshly  cond- 
emning the  actions  of  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  Nations. 

He  drew  loud  guffaws 
from  the  Negroes  in  the  aud- 
ience when  he  said:  "Since 
independence,  the  Rhodesian 
government  has  received  sup- 
port of  about  98  per  cent  of 
the  African  people. 


"Although  the  Europeans 
are  outnumbered  15  to  one, 
the  police  do  not  have  to  go 
around  armed  like  the  police 
in  Toronto." 

In  the  following  question 
period  an  indignant  Neero 
asked,  "If  representation  in 
Rhodesia  is  15  to  one,  why 
are  they  not  represented?" 

Mr.  Greenhill  replied: 
"Rhodesians  believe  in  demo- 
cracy and  . . ."  he  was  inter- 
upted  by  laughter,  ". . .  and  ;f 
you  give  everyone  in  the 
country  a  vote  that  will  be 
the  end  of  democracy." 

Fromm  relieved  Mr.  Green- 
hill of  his  dilemma  by  declar- 
ing a  "tea  break." 

Back  inside,  the  bearded 
Negro  student,  who  declin- 
ed to  give  his  name  but  said 
he  was  from  Chicago,  was 
making  tempers  flare. 

"The  truth  about  Rhodesia 
is  racism.  Let's  talk  about 
racism,  the  systematic  degra- 
dation of  people's  minds.  I 
want  to  talk  about  people 
suffering." 

He  later  said  he  thought 
the  teach-in  was  very  super- 
ficial. 

Fromm  said  he  was  pleas- 
ed with  the  Teach-in,  al- 
though disappointed  at  the 
bickering. 

"It  presented  a  side  that 
has  not  been  presented  be- 
fore. It  was  educational,"  he 
added. 

"The  Teach-in  was  a  suc- 
cess mainly  because  it  hap- 
pened." 


Mcpherson  report  ignores  circumstantial  problems 


Following  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  three  articles  ... 
which  the  outhor,  who  participated  in  a  Macpherson-like 
study  of  education  at  Stanford  University  last  year,  finds 
superficialities  in  Macpherson's  report. 

By  BRUCE  CAMPBELL 

The  environment  is  important  to  the  process  of  teach- 
ing and  learning,  the  report  concedes.  But  how  is  the  envi- 
ronment humanizing?  The  report  never  faces  the  question 

Teaching  is  the  central  relation  between  student  and 
professor,  the  report  states.  Did  the  committee  consider 
the  non-structural  ways  in  which  students  learn  from  the 
faculty,  such  as  through  seeing  a  faculty  member  as  a 
model  for  values  and  attitudes?  A  recent  five-year  study 
at  Stanford  and  Berkeley  revealed,  among  many  things 
that  freshmen  women  to  a  small  extent  and  freshmen  men 
almost  not  at  all  conceived  of  their  teachers  as  human 
beings.  When  asked  to  describe  them,  they  revealed  that 
they  saw  them  only  in  terms  of  their  classroom  function. 
Is  it  right  that  teaching  be  the  central  relation  between 
student  and  professor  if  the  price  paid  is  each  one's  hu- 
manness? 

The  report,  in  speaking  of  counselling,  notes  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  student  floundering,  especially  in  first 
year,  due  to  insufficient  knowledge  about  university  sub- 
jects and  degree  programs.  It  recommends  various  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  But  the  report  fails 
to  treat  the  floundering  caused  by  personal  reasons.  This 
is  where  the  brunt  of  advising  should  be  directed,  if  only 
for  the  pragmatic  consideration  of  preventing  the  floun- 
dering described  in  the  report  which  is  frequently  caused, 
research  shows,  by  personal  flound  ering.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, such  a  shift  in  counselling  attention  would  more 
honestly  reflect  the  importance  of  personal  counselling  vis 
a  vis  academic  advising. 

The  report  encourages  student  housing  as  facilitating 
"the  meeting  of  minds."  But  does  not  housing  also,  and 
more  importantly,  encourage  the  meeting  of  persons? 

If  the  report  were  interested  in  the  student  as  a  per- 
son, it  would  have  asked  how  the  environment  fosters 
human  qualities.  How  does  it  encourage  self-awareness, 
curiosity,  responsibility,  creativity,  sensitivity,  autonomy, 
openness,  trust,  wonder?  In  what  ways  are  these  encour- 
aged by  the  non-classroom  aspects  of  the  environment? 
How  can  these  be  applied  to  the  educational  structure? 
The  report  is  silent. 

*       *  * 

One  cannot  be  too  harsh  on  the  Macpherson  report, 
because  it  is  a  product  of  the  educational  structure  that 
initiated  it,  and  this  structure  in  turn  reflects  the  domi- 
nant modes  of  thought  in  our  society. 

The  rather  sketchy  fourth  section  of  the  report  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  the  college  environment  on  the 
student.  But  never  does  the  report  examine  the  effect  of 
the  environment  on  the  student  as  a  person.  The  report 


'  £  V  ft 

University  College  Registrar  R.  M.  H.  Shepherd 

sees  the  student  only  as  a  learner,  but  not  as  a  human 
being. 

Our  society  is  dominated  by  the  rationality  of  exclu- 
sion. It  tends  to  focus  on  certain  questions  and  problems, 
but  to  ignore  others.  There  is  rationality  within  the  sys- 
tem but  also  there  is  an  inevitable  warping  of  the  ques- 
tions we  ask,  because  they  are  not  asked  in  their  full  con- 
text. When  we  ignore  the  most  basic  of  all  questions,  the 
magnitude  of  our  dilemma  is  multiplied. 

We  have  mis-prioritied  ourselves;  what  should  be  the 
fundamental  human  project  has  been  abandoned,  and  sec- 
ondary and  teritary  projects  have  come  to  receive  the  cen- 
tral focus  of  our  attention.  We  attend  to  the  instrumental, 
but  we  ignore  the  human.  Man's  basic  project,  to  make 


himself  a  whole,  flexible,  open  human  being,  is  lost  be- 
cause we  focus  on  activity  aimed  toward  secondary  and 
tertiary  projects.  Because  these  other  projects  are  not  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  relation  to  the  primary  project 
attention  to  them  distorts  man's  perspective  on  everything 
including  those  other  projects.  Because  we  ignore  our  basic 
project,  we  are  miscontexted  as  well  as  misprioritied 

The  context  which  dominated  our  thought  and  life  i< 
manifested  through  the  root  question  we  ask.  "For  thi 
older  generation,"  Stanford  philosopher  Michael  Novak 
has  said,  "the  key  words  which  unlock  the  meaning  of 
life  are  How  To:  how  to  make  money,  how  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people,  how  to  win  at  bridge,  how  to  master 
the  secrets  of  nature,  how  to  predict  and  to  control  how 
to  make  a  contribution  to  society,  how  to  live  a  productive 
life."  The  outlook  which  produces  How  To  as  its  most  im- 
portant question  is  an  instrumental  one.  It  conceives  of 


History  Professor  Ramsay  Cook 

man  as  a  machine,  a  tool,  but  ignores  any  qualities  in  him 
which  are  distinctly  human. 

This  outlook  is  inadequate  to  many  young  people  and 
for  them  the  question  How  To  is  secondary.  Their  primary 
attention  is  given  not  to  the  instruments  of  change  but  to 
the  qualities  of  being  human. 

"How  To  is  an  important,  even  indispensable,  question 
for  students  to  master.  Many  younger  people,  nevertheless, 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  a  further  and  also  indis- 
pensable question.  Their  primary  question  is  not  How  To, 
but  Who?  Who  am  I?  Who  are  we,  we  North  Americans, 
with  immense  power  and  wealth  and  guilt  and  restless- 
ness? Where  are  we  going?  What  are  we  doing,  here  under 
those  stars,  here  in  the  wind?" 

"The  question  How  To  makes  man  a  machine  and  na- 
ture a  raw  material.  The  question  Who  makes  man  a  self 
and  the  world  a  thou:  it  opens  a  man  to  beauty,  to  won- 
der, and  to  joy  .  .  .  The  ethic  of  how  to  is  losing  its  ap- 
peal. It  is  not  sufficiently  human." 

The  university's  problems  are  parallel  to  and  a  reflec- 
tion of  society's.  The  university,  too,  ignores  the  basic  hu- 
man project  and  thereby  warps  all  its  activity  by  not  see- 
ing it  in  its  complete  perspective.  Rigorous  attention  to 
facts  and  a  focus  on  the  development  of  skills  are  not  evil 
in  themselves,  but  they  serve  inhuman  ends  unless  they 
are  seen  in  their  whole  perspective,  i.e.  as  ways  to  facili- 
tate people's  becoming  human. 

Separating  training  in  method,  for  example,  from  the 
end  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  leads  inexorably  to  its  becom- 
ing a  force  for  dehumanization,  because  students  will  come 
to  think  of  themselves  as  instruments,  as  machines  for 
processing  knowledge  for  society's  use.  The  university 
warps  students  and  prostitutes  training  in  method  because 
it  ignores  the  basic  human  project  and  thus  what  it  con- 
siders is  seen  in  isolation  from  the  basic  project. 

The  Macpherson  report  is  a  product  of  the  view  of 
education  predominant  today.  It  was  suggested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article  that  the  greatest  fault  of  the  report 
was  its  too  limited  frame  of  reference.  The  refocusings 
suggested  in  this  article  as  ways  to  broaden  the  perspective 
in'which  the  committee's  problems  are  seen  all  have  the 
same  basic  theme:  the  time  has  come  to  look  at  students 
as  human  beings.  What  the  university  needs  is  to  broaden 
its  context  so  that  the  study  of  knowledge  or  training  in 
method  are  seen  as  means  to  a  new  and  more  human  end: 
that  of  helping  students  to  bring  themselves  into  being  as 
free  and  mature  human  beings. 

Only  then  will  the  work  of  evaluation  begun  by  the 
committee  be  complete. 


'REMARKABLE!  BEAUTIFUL' 
THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KINDT* " 


"BALLAD  OF 
A 


A  Russian  film 
about  war 

Tonite  7.30  p.m. 

ROOM  135 

OLD  PHYSICS  BLDG. 

Admission  35c 

"One  of  the  great  ones  .  .  .  fine 
entertainment." 

Bosley  Crowther.  New  York  Times 

Presented  by 
The  Student 
Christian  Movement 


ACADEMY  of  THEATRE  ARTS 

PRESENTS 

Crime  On  Goat  Island 

by  UGO  BETTI 
NOV.  16,  17,  18 

AND 

MISS  JULIE 

By  AUGUST  5TRINDBERG 
NOV.  23,  24,  25 
AT  8:30  P.M. 

Bloor  Collegiate  Institute 
1141  Bloor  Street  West  (at  Dul ferin) 
Price:  S2.50    -    Students:  SI. SO 
For  tickets  coll  363-6712 


exhilarating 
elegance 
for  MEN 


AFTER 
SHAVE 
4oz. 
$3.75 


Discerning  men  find  luxurious 
pleasure  in  the  subtle  mascu- 
line scent  of  Jade  East.. .world! 
apart  from  the  ordinary. 
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CLASSIFIED 


EXPERT  TYPIST — Essays,  notes,  theses 
tasf.  accurate,  perscnalized.  Excellent 
rates.  Coll  RU.  7-3472. 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet.  ' 
Write  Canadian  Bncie  Magazine  84 
Avenue  Rd  Toronto  5.  Please  in  etude 
dale  ana  (Mace  at  marriage. 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Sove  at 
least  50%  an  the  retail  pice,  -at is. 
taction  guaranteed.  For  information  or 
opcotntmenf  call  Mr.  Shostack,  445- 
5962. 

GETTING   ENGAGED?     Send  or  ohcr.e 
today  tor  tree  booklet  "The  Day  You 
■  a  Diamond" — H.  Prcctcr  and  Cc. 
Broor  St.  W.,  Suite  416  92.-7702. 


Buy 
)3f  ( 


FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able, large  selection  beds  dressets. 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m. 
Modem  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals.  328 
Oupont  St.   (West  of  Spodfno). 

MALE  STUDENT  to  share  apartment 
(Prince  Arthur)  with  2  others,  ideol  o- 
caticn,  $20  per  week  includes  food. 
Phone  929-5200  after  5  pjn. 

WANTED:  Someone  to  teach  Japanese 
to  2  eager  students..  Phone  Irene  769- 
3613  or  Vivian  767-7992. 

ONLY  19  SHOPPING  DAYS  LEFT  until 
Cannonball  6T8  and  K.  Rufus  the  Wagg 
still  needs  a  date!  Do  you? 

APARTMENT:  TO  LET:  318  St.  Georgs. 
two  bedroom,  first  floor  apt.  in  triplex 
building,  equipped  kitchen  parking, 
633-2760  or  633-4384. 


STUDIOUS  STUDENT— Board  and  big 
private  room  available  in  soulh  Rose- 
dale  near  subway.  Light  chores,  loads 

of  baby  sitting;  4  children  (4-11).  Coll 
922-4437. 

ATTENTION  SKI-BUFFS!  Chalet  at  Blue 
Mountain.  Collingwood.  offers  Season  s 
Accommodation  for  several  more  keen 
skiers.  Phone:  922-3889.  After  5  p.m. 

PROBLEMS?  Get  new  reassurance  at  the 
Christian  Science  Organization  Testi- 
mony Meeting  each  Tuesday  1:15-1:45. 
Hart  House  Chapel.  All  are  welcome? 

ATTENTION  —  IMPECUNIOUS  SKIERS. 

Middle  aged  professional  couple  require 
young  man  or  young  married  couple  to 
help  m  setting  up  ski-farm  business  in 
the  Beaver  Volley..  Nationality,  religion, 
etc.  immaterial.  Free  accommodation, 
small  salary  and/or  profit  sharing.  Car 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Operating 
weekends  and  school  holidays  only  now 
to  April  References  required.  Call  921- 
3592. 

NEED  A  GROUP  tar  your  donee  or  frot 
party.  Then  get  the  ''DP  A" — RIB  rack, 
pop,  blues  Ir  interested  phone  Al  241- 
3130. 

RIDE  WANTED  to  and  possibly  from 
U  of  T  campus  from  Prince  Edward  Dr - 
Berry  Rd_  area.  Contact  J.  Mcgilsk i. 
phone  239-8735.  Call  after  6  p.m. 

RUSSIAN  AND  FRENCH  tutoring  Dy 
university  graduate.  Call  924-2227  after 
6  p.m. 

TYPING— Students  who  have  papers  to 
be  typed.  pJease  call  Mrs.  Paddle,  51 
Brookbndae  Dr.  Scarborough  PL  7- 
2471. 


HASSLES  WITH 
YOUR  LANDLORD? 
NEED  A  MOUTHPIECE? 

THE  S.A.C.  HAS  A 

STUDENT 

LEGAL 
SERVICE 

GET  FORMS  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 


If  your  goal 

is  merely  an  E-type, 

sorry 

you're  not  our  type. 


Successful  Great-West  agents  are  different. 
First  and  foremost  they  look  upon  insurance 
as  a  career  which  allows  them  to  perform 
a  highly  necessary  social  function.  They  get 
wrapped  up  in  insurance  for  its  own  sake, 
and  get  dedicated  to  selling  the  benefits  it 
gives  to  as  many  people  and  firms  as  possible. 
Does  this  bring  them  E-types,  modern  apart- 


ments, hi-fi  stereos  and  such?  Certainly! 
But  that's  not  the  goal.  That's  how  they 
keep  score.  Interested?  Write  E.  A.  Palk, 
Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies  at 
our  Head  Office  in  Winnipeg.  Or  watch  for 
the  visit  of  ourrepresentativetoyourcampus. 

Great -West  Life 

G~TU  1 

.  *  -  " 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


HEAD  OFFICE.  WINNIPEG 


We'll  be  interviewing  on  your  campus  on  November  22nd. 
For  an  appointment,  see  your  student  placement  officer. 


BLOOD  DRIVE 
SHORT  OF  GOAL 

With  only  two  days  left  the 
University  of  Toronto  blood 
drive  is  stil!  665  pints  short 
of  its  goal. 

Only  nine  colleges  and  fa- 
culties have  passed  their 
goals. 

Final  totals  will  not  be 
known  until  the  drive  ends 
tomorrow  night. 

Today's  clinic  will  be  at 
the  Dentistry  Building,  124 
Edward  St.  Any  donations 
made  at  67  College  St.  before 
tomorrow  evening  will  be 
credited  to  your  college  or 
faculty.  Hours  at  the  College 
St.  clinic  are  noon  to  3:30 
p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  (o  8  p.m. 


Total 

Goal 

Architecture 

38 

27 

Dentistry 

12 

284 

Emmanuel 

it 

50 

Engineering 

457 

520 

Food  Science 

19 

34 

Forestry 

72 

62 

SGS 

168 

193 

Innis 

53.." 

69 

Knox 

26 

25 

Law 

33 

43 

Medicine 

234 

260 

Music 

68 

51 

New 

227 

224 

OCE 

86 

85 

POT 

87 

89 

Pharmacy 

109 

96 

PHE 

3a 

72 

SMC 

468 

426 

Social  Work 

6 

5 

Trinity 

178 

230 

UC 

338 

421 

Victoria 

382 

489 

Wycliffe 

10 

15 

Staff 

T» 

30 

Miscellaneous 

31 

40 

3175 

3840 

Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  recjue&t  we  will  forward  a  book- 
et  "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Pio- 
■nond'  outlining  what  you  shouia 
expect  ond  get  when  you  invest  in 
a  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
if  money  on  this 


Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diomond  Dealers 

Suite  4f6. 
'The  Colonnade'' 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


'ALL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL^ 
r  EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL  ^ 
LUXURIOUS  •  PLAIN  &  FANCY  ' 

TOUOMTO 

3 19  BLOOR  ST.  W„  W A.  3-6306 
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Computers  reveal  annual  virgin  count 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

Female  virginity  has  gone 
up  20  per  cent  over  last  year, 
according  to  the  results  of 
the  engineers'  computer  dat- 
ing forms. 

John  Pullam  (SGS),  who 
wrote  up  the  program  last 
year  as  his  graduating  thesis 
says  80  per  cent  of  female 
applicants  this  year  claimed 
virginity,  compared  to  60  per 
tent  last  year. 

"That's  quite  a  feat,"  said 
Pullam.  "Personally  I  don't 
believe  it." 

Results  of  the  computer's 
match-making  efforts,  releas- 
ed Friday,  are  posted  in  the 
Engineering  Stores,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sigmund  Sa- 
muel Library  and  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Galbraith  Build- 
ing. 

Antipathy  to  inter-racial 
dating  was  a  notable  feature 
of  the  applications.  Of  the 
men,  508,  said  they  would 
date  a  girl  of  another  race 
and  609  would  not.  Of  wo- 
men, 203  would  date  outside 
their  race  and  631  wouid  not. 

Some  of  the  applicants  had 
strange  names.  Girls  will  be 
either  dismayed  or  delighted 
to  discover  they  have  been 
matched  with  men  nicknam- 
ed Shack,  Stud,  Syph,  Suds, 
Lushwell,  Boor,  Blew,  Bunk, 
Attila,  Fornicator,  The  Fuh- 
rer  and  Chubby  Mudvvamp. 

Men,  on  the  other  hand, 
have    been    matched  with 

Grads  ignore  business; 
Prefer  the  professions 

Graduates  are  by-passing 
careers  in  business  for  teach- 
ing and  the  professions,  says 
a  report  prepared  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  school 
of  business. 

The  professions  were  cho- 
sen by  48  per  cent  of  the  sam- 
ple of  466  students  graduat- 
ing last  year. 

Teaching  was  selected  by 
26  per  cent  of  the  students. 

But  only  eight  per  cent 
said  they  intended  to  seek  a 
career  in  business. 

Students  considered  "in* 
I  cresting  and  varied  work" 
the  most  important  quality 
of  the  professions  and  teach- 
ing, but  about  three  of  10 
students  could  not  pick  a 
most  important  quality  for 
business  jobs. 

Security  was  picked  by  on- 
ly 11  per  cent  as  the  most 
important  motive  in  the 
choice  of  an  occupation.  In- 
teresting work  and  people 
was  a  more  important  con- 
sideration. 

The  report  says  students 
appeared  poorly  informed 
about  the  nature  of  business 
jobs  in  such  fields  as  ac- 
counting, marketing,  finance, 
sales,  production  and  adver- 
tising. 

Journalism  was  chosen  by 
two  per  cent  and  the  civil 
service  by  four  per  cent  of 
the  polled  students. 

Allan  Wilson,  whose  asso- 
ciation undertook  the  study, 
said  he  hoped  the  report 
would  help  change  the  ap- 
proach of  recruiters,  who  are 
currently  in  the  process  of 
interviewing  on  the  campus. 

The  Imperial  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  of  Canada 
also  sponsored  the  study. 


girls  like  Anastazia  and 
Aphrodite. 

One  man,  identified  only 
as  Jeffrey,  was  programmed 
as  a  girl  and  received  four 
male  dates. 

"This  could  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  filled  out  his 
form  incorrectly  on  that  one 
question,"  said  Tony  Patt 
(IV  APSC),  the  business 
manager  of  the  program. 

The  scheme  brought  in 
$2,251  for  SHARE.  The  pro- 
gramming was  handled  by 
Pullam  and  Dennis  Smith 
(SGS),  who  worked  for  piz- 
za and  beer.  The  key-punch- 


ing was  done  free  by  the 
Fich  Institute  of  Data  Pro- 
cessing, International  Busi- 
ness Machines  and  Simcoc 
Hall. 

Added  to  the  other  eng- 
ineering contributions,  the 
total  comes  to  about  25  per 
cent  of  total  SHARE  dona- 
tions. 

Twice  as  many  forms  were 
sold  this  year— about  2,200  in 
all.  Of  these,  2,088  were  re- 
turned in  time  to  be  process- 
ed. 

However,  at  least  15  per 
cent  were  ruined  and  could 
not   be  processed. 


THE 


Vietnam  industry  recruiters  hit 

WATERLOO  (CUP)  —  About  25  University  of 
Waterloo  students  last  week  protested  job  recruiting 
by  companies  selling  war  materials  to  the  U.  S.  for 
possibile  use  in  Vietnam. 

The  companies  were  scheduled  to  hold  job  inter- 
views for  co-operative  program  students  on  the  lib- 
rary's sixth  floor. 

Students  from  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
University  and  some  professors  were  to  hold  a  sit-in 
there  but  campus  police  prevented  them  from  ent- 
ering. 

Protestors  then  marched  around  the  door,  and 
handed  out  leaflets  outlining  their  reasons  for  the 
demonstration. 

The  protests  were  directed  mainly  against  Dow 
Chemical  company,  a  producer  of  napalm,  "Litton  Sys- 
tems, Canadian  Marconi  Ltd.,  Valcartier  Industries 
Ltd.,  United  Aircraft  of  Canada  and  others. 

Some  co-op  students  started  heckling  and  throw- 
ing snowballs.  Protestors  ignored  the  taunts  and 
continued  handing  out  their  leaflets  and  displaying 
their  signs.  The  co-op  students  then  began  a  countei 
protest. 

Posters  appeared  supporting  the  right  of  any 
company  to  come  out  to  the  campus  to  interview  stud- 
ents. Signs  read,  "We  like  Dow"  and  "Don't  let  a  mi- 
nority misrepresent  our  views." 

Girls  choose  men  for  co-ed  co-op 

MONTREAL  (Special)  —  A  group  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity students  are  planning  to  set  up  co-educational  I 
co-op  housing  by  the  beginning  of  December. 

Organizers  say  the  project  is  not  intended  pri- 
marily as  a  solution  to  student  housing  problems,  but 
as  an  opportunity  for  social,  cultural,  and  personal 
development  of  the  members. 

Present  plans  call  for  groups  of  six  to  10  students 
to  live  together  in  private  houses  at  a   projected  jj 
monthly  rent  of  170  a  member. 

"Male-female  relationships  in  the  university  are 
inadequate,"  said  one  organizer.  "We  wish  to  estab- 
lish deeper  relationships  at  a  greater  proximity. 

"We  are  searching  for  an  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent marital  set-up.  As  it  exists  today,  marriage  is  nar- 
row, restrictive,  limited,  monotonous,  and  inimical  to  j| 
personal  growth." 

Plans  are  to  admit  girls  first  and  let  them  select  j 
the  men  of  their  choice. 

University  staff  shortage  forecast  j 

VICTORIA  (Special)  —  Canada  will  face  a  serious  j 
shortage  of  university  staff  in  the  near  future  warns  \ 
Dr.  Harry  Scargill,  the  head  of  the  University  of  Vic-  | 
toria's  graduate  school  s 

While  it  is  still  relatively  easy  to  obtain  teaching  s 
staff  from  foreign  sources,  the  brain  drain  may  deplete  jj 
the  alien  supply,  Dr.  Scargill  said. 

Half  of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  University  was  •! 
trained  outside  Canada,  he  pointed  out.  jj 

He  said  extremely  rapid  expansion  of  undergrad-  p 
uate  schools  has  meant  a  lack  of  government  atten-  ;j 
tion  for  the  financing  of  graduate  schools.  | 

"How  long  can  we  expect  American  universities  ; 
to  throw  open  their  doors  to  Canadians  when  then  jj 
own  students  are  clamoring  to  get  in?"  he  asked.  | 

Canadian  graduate  schools  must  expand  quickly  j, 
to  prevent  undergraduate  programs  from  suffering,  | 
said  Dr.  Scargill. 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 
THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  are! 


ORGAN  RECITAL 

by 

DR  MELVILLE  COOK 

formerly  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  England 

TODAY 

Convocation  Hall  at  5.05  p.m. 


One  hour 


wnTininns" 


THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


zumburger 

0  oqO 


MMM...  THOSE 
ZUMRURGERS 

HEAVEN  ON  A  BUN 
TRY  IT  TO-NIGHT 

AT  THE 
ZUMBURGER 

.  .  .YONGE  and  BLOOR 
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Looking  for 

an  air  of 
adventure  4 


Brealhe  aeepy 
atlEM. 


A  sense  of  challenge  and  adventure  is 
something  that  seems  to  be  lacking  from 
a  lot  of  jobs  these  days.  Not  so  with 
jobs  at  IBM. 

We're  involved  in  one  of  the  biggest, 
most  exciting  adventures  going  .  .  . 
progress! 

Basically— IBM  creates,  builds  and 
sells  information  processing  systems.  Be- 
cause the  "information  explosion" 
is  revolutionizing  practically  every 
aspect  of  man's  activity,  IBM  is 
intimately  involved  in  some 
very  exciting  activities:  edu- 
cation . . .  medicine . . . 
space . . .  defense . . . urban 
planning...  justtonameafew. 

As  an  IBM  employee,  you 
will  be  concerned  with  one  or 
more  of  these  fast-changing 
areas,  right  in  the  course  of 
your  job.  You'll  get  involved 
—really  involved.  Because  of 


your  abilities  and  training,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  things  happen 
for  people— revolutionary  things— in 
a  way  and  at  a  speed  that  was  considered 
impossible  just  a  few  years  ago.  This  will 
be  your  business  career. 

Naturally,  there  are  other  benefits: 
good  salary;  continued  education;  room 
for  personal  growth  and  achievement;  re- 
cognition. Combine  these  with  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  you'll  get  from  doing  a 
vital  job  well— and  you  have  what  adds  up 
to  a  pretty  unusual  career  opportunity. 

Talk  to  your  Placement  Officer— make 
it  a  point  to  see  the  IBM  representative 
on  campus.  Ask  a  lot  of  questions. 
Find  out  how  you  can  become 
part  of  the  greatest  ad- 
venture the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Or  if  you 
can't  do  that,  just  write: 
Manager  of  Placement 
and  Personnel, 
IBM  Company  Limited, 
1150  Eglinton  Avenue 
East,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 
We'll  be  waiting  to 
hear  from  you. 


IBM 

Whatever  your  immediate  commitments,  whatever  your  area 
of  study,  sign  up  now  for  an  on-campus  interview  with  IBM, 

November  14th,  15th  and  16th 
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York  U  gets  the  pill 

York  University  has  join- 
the  three  other  Ontario 
campuses  where  the  birth- 
control  pill  is  available. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  the  di- 
rector of  the  university 
health  service,  said  he 
would  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  in  his  private 
practice. 

"I  do  give  out  birth  con- 
trol information  and  tab- 
lets to  those  desiring  it,"  he 
said,  "but  this  is  based  on 
my  discretion,  having  an  in- 
terview with  the  patient 
and  conducting  an  examin- 
ation." 

In  a  poll  of  York  stu- 
dents, 78  per  cent  said  they 
favored  the  distribution  of 
pills  from  a  campus  outlet. 
None  opposed  free  access 
to  birth  control  informa- 
tion. 

Sir  George  votes  to  hold 
UGEQ  referendum 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  At 
an  open  meeting  Wed 
nesday  students  at  Sir 
George  Williams  University 
voted  623-98  in  favor  of  a 
referendum  on  their  affili- 
ation with  the  Union  Gene- 
rate des  Etudiants  du  Que- 
bec. 

The  referendum  is  set  for 
Nov.  29  and  30. 

Here  &  Now 

Tcdoy 

SHARE  computer-doting  results.  En- 
gineering stores,  Sigmund  Samuel  li- 
brary and  Galbraith  building. 

1  p.m. 

Witnesses  wanted  to  indict  SAC. 
Anyone  having  bitches  about  anyth- 
ing done  by  SAC  to  dote  is  welcome. 
SAC  building,  until  3  p.m. 

Regional    Government,    a    talfc  by 
Prof.   J.   S.   Dupre.   Liberal   club  open 
meeting    R.  i.   1073,  Sidney  Smith. 
1:15  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Graduate  Christian  Fel- 
lowship.  Rm,    221 ,    University  college 
Tuesday 
1  p.m. 

General  meeting  of  Yavneh.  Rm. 
2127.  Sidney  Smith. 

7:30  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Tartu  college  committee 
All  welcome  Bickersteth  room.  Hon 
House. 

Water  polo  squad 
starts  season  with 
13-1  rout  over  Mac 

By  AQUAE  PUER 

Varsity's  championship 
water  polo  squad  outclassed 
McMaster  13-1  in  an  exhi 
bition  game  played  Satur- 
day night  in  the  Hart  House 
pool. 

Leading  the  Blues'  attack 
were  Bruce  Wartburton  (6 
goals),  Chris  McNaught  (4 
goals  and  Alan  Pyle  (2  goals) 

After  allowing  an  early 
goal,  Varsity  netmindei 
Hartley  Garfield  kept  the 
Mac  shooters  off  the  score 
sheet. 

Making  effective  use  of 
a  pressing  defense,  Blues 
limited  Mac  to  but  7  shots 
on  goal. 

Meanwhile,  the  powerful 
Varsity  offense  fired  27 
shots  at  the  beleagured 
McMaster  twineman. 

Despite  the  lopsided  score, 
Blues  missed  several  excel- 
lent scoring  opportunities 
and  displayed  a  well-develop- 
ed talent  in  hitting  the  cros- 
sbar and  goalposts. 
The  Varsity  swimmers  have 
two  weeks  to  sharpen  their 
accuracy  before  beginning 
the  Herschorn  Cup  compet- 
ition against  McGill. 


SPEYER  EJECTED  EARLY 


Hockey  Blues  launch  season; 
overpower  Laurentian  10-2 


By  AM  PER  SAND 

SUDBURY — Varsity  Blues 
launched  defense  of  their  Ca- 
nadian intercollegiate  hockey 
championship  Sunday  after- 
noon with  a  convincing  10-2 
victory  over  Laurentian  Vo- 
yagers. 

Last  November,  Blues  were 
hard  pressed  by  Laurentian 
in  a  similar  exhibition  till 
before  emerging  with  a  4-2 
win.  In  the  CIAU  finals  Blues 
clobbered  the  hapless  Vo- 
yageurs  16-2. 

From  the  opening  faceoff, 
it  was  obvious  that  Lauren- 
tian's  edge  on  conditioning 
would  be  of  little  advantage 
as  Blues'  superior  ability  in- 
dicated a  rout  was  virtually 
inevitable. 

In  fact.  Blues  main  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  Vo- 
yageurs  but  from  the  gross 
ineptitude  of  the  officials. 

The  referee  and  linesmen, 
who  couldn't  skate  and  were 
possessed  of  various  visiona- 
ry vicissitudes,  continually 
found  themelves  out  of  posi- 
tion and  away  from  the  play. 

In  the  third  period,  an  er- 
rant Voyageur  slap  shot  rico- 
cheted off  the  boards  behind 
the  Varsity  net. 

To  Blues'  amazement,  the 
referee  blew  his  whistle  and 
ruled  the  puck  had  gone  into 
the  stands.  It  was  lying  about 
two  feet  beside  the  Varsity 
net. 

Early  in  the  first  period, 
Blues  center  Murray  Stroud 
was  attacked  by  a  beefy 
Laurentian  defenseman. 

Outweighed  by  over  30 
pounds,  Stroud  had  no 
chance  to  retaliate  and  the 


officials  merely  stood  by  and 
allowed  the  hometown  pla- 
yer to  continue  punching  at 
will. 

Finally,  Blues'  defenseman 
Peter  Speyer  intervened  to 
stop  the  obvious  mis-match. 
The  referee  rewarded  his  ef- 
forts with  a  game  miscond- 
uct for  "  being  the  third 
player  involved  in  a  fight." 

In  the  rare  moments  when 
they  weren't  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  incompetent 
officials,  Blues  completely 
controlled  the  play. 

Led  by  the  veteran  first 
line  of  center  Paul  Laurent 
plus  wingers  Ward  Passi  and 
Gold  Cunningham,  Blues 
struck  for  three  first  period 
goals  within  four  minutes. 

Passi,  who  always  plays 
well  in  his  hometown,  finish- 
ed with  three  goals,  Laurent 
had  two,  and  Cunningham 
contributed  three  assists. 

Rookie  Fred  Follard,  who 
played  last  year  at  York, 
scored  his  first  goal  as  a  Blue 
midway  through  the  second 
period.  Pollard  played  a  re- 
gular shift  as  coach  Tom 
Watt  reorganized  the  lineup 
following  Speyer's  ejection. 

Laurentian  gradually  with- 
ered under  Blues'  powerful 
attack,  and  Varsitv  wingers 
Bob  McClelland  and  Mike 
Riddell  notched  two  quick 
markers  in  the  last  minute 
of  the  period. 

Varsity  maintained  the  at- 
tack in  the  third  period  and 
counted  two  more  goals  in 
the  first  90  seconds. 

Paul  McCann,  who  has  ex- 
perience in  the  Metro  Jr.  B 
league  tallied  first,  then  as- 


Varsity  ruggerite  Andy  Bethell  (dark  shirt)  struggles  against 
McGill  players  during  a  line-out  in  Saturday's  game.  Blues 
defeated  the  Redmen  8-6  to  finish  an  undefeated  season 
in  the  Eastern  Division.  After  a  try  by  Andy  Gibson,  Blues 
fell  behind  as  McGill  notched  two  penalty  kicks  Vorsitv 
veteran  Doug  Phibbs  tied  the  game  with  a  late  try  and 
Andy  Gibson's  convert  accounted  for  the  winning  margin. 
Soccer  Blues  rounded  out  a  winning  weekend  defeating  a 
tenacious  McGill  squad  2-1.  Alas,  the  injury-riddled  West- 
ern rugger  team  came  a  cropper  against  McMasrer,  losing 
26-0  but  still  holding  fast  in  second  pl°«flHOTO  By  LEN  G|LDAY 


sisted  as  Pollard  collected 
his  second  goal  of  the  day. 

Laurentian  goals  were  re- 
corded by  Ray  Potvin  and 
Phil  Laurence. 

Varsity  goaltending  chores 
were  shared  by  Pete  Adam- 
son  and  last  year's  regular 
netminder  John  Wrigley. 
Each  allowed  one  goal. 

Voyageur  goalie  Norm  Ce- 
cutti  played  a  solid  game  and 
had  little  or  no  chances  on 
the  shots  which  beat  him.  Re- 
ceiving only  token  support 
from  a  porous  defense,  he 
faced  65  Varsity  shots. 

BLUENOTES:  Voyageurs 
fired  28  shots  on  the  Varsity 
net  . . .  Blues  took  six  minors 
plus  cheap  misconducts  to 
Cunningham  and  Bob  Hamil- 
ton plus  Speyer's  game  mis- 
conduct . .  Laurentian  was 
assessed  a  major  and  two 
minors  . . .  the  second  and 
third  lines  played  exceptio- 
nally well. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7303 
923-7306 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVcR 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted    Into  An   English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


SQUASH 


NOVICE  INSTRUCTION  LECTURE 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14th    -    7:30  p.m. 


DEBATES  ROOM 
HART  HOUSE 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


Oat«  Upper 

Taes^  Nov.  \  4 
5:00 
6:00 
7:00 
B:00 

Thurs.,  Nov.  16 
6:00  Inms 
7:00      Scor.  > 


South 


Lower 


FHE  D  vs  PHE  G 

Fct I  A  vs  Innis  Pot  C  vs  Vc         UC  vs  Pot  E 

pw?  b       oESIv  fMC  1       Meds  v*  SMC  II 

PHE  B  vs  PHE  F  Vic  II  vs  St.  H.  I 


i  Pel  E  PHE  F  vs  PHEC  Meds  vs  Vic  ill      PHEE  i 
sPot  A    PHE  G  vs  PHE  B  Vic  I  vs  SMC  I      Pot  E  v 
St.  RJ  vs  PotC 


i  SMC  II 
Dens 


FIELD  HOCKEY 

Awards  Meeling  for  Field  Hockey  Reps  Wednesday,  November  15th  at 
5:00  p.m.  in  the  Lecture  Room,  Benson  Bldg.  Have  your  nominations  for 
awards  ready. 


ICE  HOCKEY 


Man.,  Nov.  13  8 


00-9.00 
00  -  5:00 
30-2:30 
00  -  9:00 


Vic  I    vs    PHE  1 
New  &  Meds  vs  St.  Hildas 
St.  Mikes    vs  Nursino 
Pots   vs   Vic  II 


Second  of  three  public  lectures  by 

SIR  JAMES  DUFF 

CENTENNIAL  PROFESSOR  FOR  NOVEMBER 

BRITISH  UNIVERSITIES: 
RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

TONIGHT  AT  8.30  P.M. 

Ccdy  Hall,  School  of  Nursing 
(Russell  Street  Entrance) 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Assoc.otes  o1  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc..  New  York 


The  Experiment  In  International 
Living  Of  Canada 

CONSULTATIVE  MEMBER  OF  UNESCO 

1968  JET  CHARTER  TO  EUROPE 

Aircraft:  Boeing  707  Jet 


Dares: 


Return 
Fa res  : 


Deporture — Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
— Toronto  to  London,  England 

Return     — Thursday,  August  29,  1968 
— London,  England  to  Toronto 

Adults:  S280.00  plus  $2.00  Membership  Fee 

Children:  $180.00*  (2-11  years) 
Babies:  $10  00  (No  seat)  [under  2  years) 

"First  20  reservations  only;  thereafter,  si!  children  at  adult 
rate. 

Registrat'ion  forms  can  be  secured  from  the  Canadian  Office 
of  The  Experiment  at  478  Glen  Crescent,  London,  Ontario, 
Telephone:  (519)  471-9530 

EUROPE'S  GREAT  IN  "6B 
EARN  YOURSELF  A  TRIP.  YOU  DESERVE  IT. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITS 
COMMITTEE 

MEETING  TO-DAY  •  1-2  P.M. 

IN  ROOM  612  -  SIO  SMITH 
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RAHAM  WINS  SCORING 

Blues  over  McGill 

By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Mike  Raham  said  it  and  the  results  showed  it.  "It  just 
seemed  that  we  put  everything  together;  our  offense  and 
defense  were  both  great."  That  was  the  story  Saturday 
afternoon  as  Varsitv  Blues  stormed  to  an  undefeated  sea- 
son bv  thrashing  McGill  Redmen  38-7  at  Molson  (chuckle 
chuckle)  Stadium. 

On  the  muddv  morain  before  a  ridiculously  small 
crowd.  Blues  effortlessly  churned  to  victory  in  a  game  of 
grind  and  toeses.  Mike  Raham  did  the  grinding  and  Paul 
McKay's  pedal  extremity  contained  the  illustrious  "toeses. ' 

Raham  turned  in  an  awesome  performance,  scoring 
all  four  Varsity  touchdowns  as  "he  came  from  nowhere 
(as  hockey  announcer  Shrill  Hewitt  would  say)  to  win 
league  scoring  honours  with  42  points.  Last  year  Raham 
tied  for  the  lead  with  Western's  Dave  Garland. 

A  bare  point  behind  Raham  was  McKay  who  capped 
a  tremendous  season  by  waving  his  magic  toe  for  11  points, 
including  two  field  goals  to  tie  the  SIFL's  oldest  record 
of  seven  placements  in  one  season.  Back  in  1923,  drop- 
kick  specialist  Pep  Leadley  sliced  that  number  goals  over 
the  bar  to  set  the  standard  which  went  unmatched  till 
now. 

McKay  had  a  chance  to  break  the  old-timer's  mark 
late  in  the  game  but  a  roughing  penalty  moved  the  ball  too 
far  back,  and  his  attempt  staggered  just  beneath  the  cross- 
bar. 

Blues'  defense  was  its  usual  superb  self  as  they  ri- 
gorously muddied  McGill  ball  carriers  with  affable  ap- 
lomb. In  the  second  half,  the  munificent  Redmen  muster- 
ed minus  nine  yards  rushing.  Only  a  rather  nifty 
shotgun  formation  made  any  headway  at  all  against  the 
rugged  Varsity  stop-squad.  They  even  made  the  scoreboard 
as  Mike  Wright  nailed  embattled  McGill  quarterback 
George  Wall  deep  in  the  end  zone  for  a  safety  touch. 

Varsity  opened  the  scoring  the  first  time  they  had 
the  ball  with  Bob  Amer  directing  his  longest  march  of 
the  season — 80  yards.  Raham  applied  the  coup  de  grace 
from  one  yard  out. 

Less  than  a  minute  later,  the  redoubtable  Raham 
rambled  95  yards  for  a  touchdown  on  perfectly  executed 
punt  return.  He  made  it  on  his  own  for  10  yards  and  then 
four  lovely  blocks  sprung  him  for  the  six  points. 

In  the  second  quarter,  after  a  single  by  McKay  and 
Wright's  rouge,  Raham  upped  the  score  to  23-0  on  a  won- 
derfully weaving  46  yd.  run  from  scrimmage.  The  sloppy 
gridiron  resembled  a  World  War  I  batlefield  as  Raham 
crossed  the  line  with  McGill  bodies  littering  the  field- 
mute  victims  to  the  Varsity  halfback's  elusiveness. 

Toronto's  final  points  in  the  half  came  from  Bill  Stan- 
kovic's  gigantic  80  yard  kickoff  for  a  single  and  McKay's 
29  yard  field  goal. 

The  third  quarter  contained  only  a  single  and  the  re- 
cord-tying field  goal  by  McKay.  McGill  averted  shutout 
disgrace  as  some  fine  passing  by  Wall  ended  in  a  nine 
yard  touchdown  toss  to  veteran  George  Springate.  Raham 
scored  his  fourth  touchdown  on  a  19  yard  dodgem  burst 
and  another  McKay  single  completed  the  scoring. 

The  season  ended  fittingly  with  McKay  making  a 
great  play  on  the  goalline  to  bat  away  a  prospective  Red- 
men  touchdown  pass. 

Sub  McGill  quarterback  Steve  Reid  found  his  favou- 
rite receiver  Riivo  lives  once  again  as  he  completed  his 
fourth  pass  of  the  season  to  the  Varsity  backfielder  late 
in  the  fourth  quarter. 


McKAY  TIES  RECORD 


in 


38-7 


Blues  gigantic  twosome  Jim  Kellam  (66)  and  Arnie  Carefoote  (65)  show  the  type  of  de- 
fensive play  which  highlighted  Varsity's  38-7  win  over  McGill.  Kellam  hammers  fleet- 
footed  Redman  Pete  Bender  (24)  while  Carefoote  decks  a  would-be  blocker. 

photos  by  LEN  GILD  AY 

Queens  over  Mustangs  in  rain  10-5 
McMaster  sports  undefeated  season 


Varsity  halfback  Mike  Raham  turns  on  the  jets  for  one  of 
his  several  fine  runs  against  McGill.  Raham  had  four  touch- 
downs and  piled  up  over  100  yards  rushing. 
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By  PAUL  HASTINGS 

Queens  Golden  Gaels  concluded  the  sea- 
son on  a  winning  note  with  a  rain-drenched 
10-5  victory  over  Western  Saturday  after- 
noon in  London. 

The  game,  played  in  a  driving  rainstorm, 
was  featured  by  a  succession  of  unusual 
fumbles  and  interceptions. 

Ironically,  the  winning  touchdown  was  a 
direct  result  of  a  Queens  fumble. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  with  Western  lead- 
ing 5-4,  Queen's  attempted  a  field  g  o  a  i 
from  the  Mustang  25. 

The  snap  went  awry,  but  kicker  Guy  Pot- 
vin  recovered  the  muddy  ball  and  tossed  a 
desperation  pass. 

The  soft  floater  was  snared  by  Queens 
end  Don  Mclntyre,  who  was  pushed  out  of 
bounds  on  the  Western  seven. 

Two  plays  later  Heino  Lilies  bulled  over 
for  the  winning  marker. 

Potvin  and  punter  Jim  McKeen  each 
counted  *wo  singles  for  the  other  Queens 
points. 

For  the  luckless  Mustangs,  Ottavio  Colo- 
simo  contributed  a  field  goal  and  Dennis 
Walker  punted  a  55-yard  single. 

Queens,  which  relied  on  fumble  recover- 
ies and  wi  onside  kick  to  set  up  its  scoring, 
amassed  150  yards  in  total  offense. 

Mustang  quarterbacks  Bob  Israel  and 
Joe  Cipparone  completed  11  of  22  passes 
as  Western  piled  up  over  200  net  yards  on 
the  greasy  field. 

In  the  Central  Canada  Conference,  Mc- 
Master Marauders  completed  an  undefeat- 
ed and  untied  season  by  whitewashing  last 
year's  champs  Waterloo  Lutheran  18-0. 

The  surprising  University  of  Ottawa  Gee- 
Gees  climbed  into  second  place  in  the 
CIFC  by  edeing  Waterloo  Warriors  15-7. 


RMC  took  out  its  accumulated  frustra- 
tions on  hapless  Loyola  53-0. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  swept  to  yet  another 
undefeated  season  in  the  Bluenose  Confer- 
ence. 

Bolstered  by  many  American  imports, 
the  X-Men  trampled  St.  Dunstans  53-10. 

In  other  conference  fixtures.  University 
of  New  Brunswick  edged  Dalhousie  35-28 
and  Acadia  topped  St.  Mary's  19-13. 

McMaster  travels  to  Halifax  on  Saturday 
to  meet  SFX  in  the  Atlantic  Bowl.  The  win- 
ner will  receive  a  berth  in  the  College 
Bowl,  scheduled  for  Nov.  25  at  Varsity  Sta- 
dium. 

Western  representation  in  what  is  billed 
as  the  Canadian  collegiate  football  cham- 
pionship game  is  the  University  of  Alberta 
in  Edmonton. 

Alberta  completed  a  6-1  season  in  the 
Western  Canada  Conference  with  a  re- 
sounding 29-0  battering  of  UBC  Thunder- 
birds. 

Harriers  cop  national  title 

The  U  of  T  harrier  team  won  its  third 
consecutive  Canadian  championship  Satur- 
day over  the  5.7  mile  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  in  Edmonton. 

Varsity  narrowly  edged  Alberta  27-36.  New 
New  Brunswick  was  third  with  90  points, 
and  York  (98)  and  RMC  (129)  rounded  out 
the  top  five. 

The  Varsity  victory  was  paced  by  Dave 
Bailey  who  took  the  individual  title  with  a 
time  of  29:03. 

Other  members  of  the  Varsity  champs 
are  Brian  Armstrong  (29:28,  third),  Brian 
Richards  (30:13,  fourth),  Dave  Tong  (31:07, 
eighth),  and  Bob  Cairns  (31:28,  eleventh). 


Chancellor  defends  plant  on  pollution  charge 


By  MIKE  KESTERTON 

The  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
says  charges  of  a  spread  of  fluorosis  poisoning 
from  a  plant  of  a  company  of  which  he  is  an 
executive  have  been  given  "unduly  sensational 
coverage." 

Dr.  O.  M.  Solandt,  who  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Electric  Reduction  Co.,  was  reply- 
ing in  an  interview  to  allegations  made  concern- 
ing the  firm's  Dunnville  plant. 

"There  has  never  been  a  case  of  fluorosis  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  from  air  pollution  be- 
fore," he  said.  "The  diagnosis  of  fluorosis  poi- 
soning was  made  by  Stanley  Burke  of  the  CBC." 

Professing  concern  that  farmers  in  the  area 
may  be  suffering  from  the  disease,  Ontario 
Health  Minister  Matthew  Dymond  has  ordered 
an  investigation. 

The  government  investigation  now  underway 
will  seek  to  evaluate  charges  made  by  the  CBC 
thai  some  area  farmers  are  suffering  from  the 
fluorosis  disease. 

Area  farmers  have  complained  that  the  three- 
man  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Hall,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
will  do  a  "white  wash"  job. 

Dr.  Hall  is  former  honorary  advisory  director 


George 
suspected 


Faculty  council  seats  for 
students  approved  by  SMC 


of  the  Health  League,  called  "Canada's  major 
fluoridation  promotion  agency"  by  Dr. 
Waldbott,  who  first  uncovered  the 
fluorosis  cases. 

Dr.  Solandt  conceded  that  $207,000  had  been 
paid  by  Electric  Reduction  in  compensation  to 
county  farmers  for  crop  damage. 

"In  matters  of  air  pollution  control,  two  fac- 
tors must  be  taken  into  account,"  he  said.  "The 
first,  of  course,  is  human  safety.  The  second  is 
economic  feasibility." 

These  considerations  have  led  Electric  Reduc- 
tion to  cut  down  as  much  as  possible  on  escap- 
ing fluorine  gas,  he  said.  The  company  has  ac- 
cepted that  plants,  more  sensitive  than  humans 
to  air  pollution,  will  be  affected  and  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid. 

"The  problem  of  fluorine  gas  as  a  by-product 
is  widespread,"  Dr.  Solandt  said,  "not  only  in 
the  fertilizer  but  also  the  aluminum  industry." 

Phosphate  minerals,  a  component  of  fertiliz- 
ers, contain  fluorine,  he  said.  Much  of  the  fluor- 
ine is  trapped  and  resold  in  commercially  useful 
compounds. 

"Several  times  in  the  past  the  government  has 
demanded  stricter  control  over  pollution  from 
the  plant,  and  Electric  Reduction  has  complied." 


CHANCELLOR  SOLANDT 


By  TIM  COLTON 

The  seating  of  students  on 
the  St.  Michael's  Col'egc  fa- 
culty council  was  approved 
"in  principle"  Monday. 

A  purposefully  vague  re- 
solution, which  passed  the 
council  after  several  hours  of 
lively  debate  and  note-pass- 
ing, reads: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  this 
council  accepts  in  principle 
that  students  be  invited  to 
meeting  of  the  faculty  coun- 
cil with  the  right  to  speak 
and  to  move  motions." 

The  120-member  council, 
comprising  all  SMC  faculty 
ranking  at  the  lecturer  level 
or  higher,  legislates  on  "pro- 
fessionaT'  matters.  Academic 
affairs  are  the  domain  of  the 
college  Senate. 

St.  Michael's  would  be- 
come the  third  college  on 
campus  to  make  the  move, 
following  Innis  and  Erir.dale. 

The  motion  left  undecid- 
ed the  more  pragmatic  as- 
pects of  seating  students — 
how  many  students,  who 
should  choose  them,  should 
they  be  voting  or  auditory 
members? 

These  matters  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  an  open  meeting  of 
college  students  and  faculty 
a  week  from  today. 

After  this  meeting,  the  10- 
member  SMC  student-faculty 
committee  will  draft  specific 
recommendations  to  be  act- 
ed on  at  the  faculty  council 
meeting  next  month. 

Several  faculty  council 
members  said  later  that  the 
fuzziness  of  the  resolution 
was  not  due  to  hesitation  at 
granting  the  students  a 
voice  but  to  uncertainty  as 
to  what  kind  of  voice  they 
wanted. 

The  student-faculty  com- 
mittee is  itself  the  result  of 
an  effort  three  years  to  get 
a  student  representative  on 
the  council.  At  that  time,  the 

Attention  Varsity  Staff! 
To  celebrate  anything  you 
want,  to  forget  the  McGill 
story,  but  mainly  to  get 
drunk,  The  Varsity  Is  hav- 
ing another  bash  this  week- 
end ("Good  gawd!")  Drop  by 
the  office  for  details. 


council  rejected  student 
membership  and  gave  its 
blessing  to  the  formation  of 
the  comittee,  which  compri- 
ses five  students  and  five  fa- 
culty. 

Student  council  President 
Donall  Healy  (IV  SMC),  hail- 
ed Monday's  decision  as  "a 
pleasant  surprise." 

"The  reaction  was  three  to 
one  in  our  favor  at  the  meet- 
ing. It  exemplifies  the  ex- 
cellent student-faculty  rela- 
tions here. 

"We  needed  no  pressure 
tactics  or  threat  of  a  strike 
to  get  what  we  wanted 
here." 

Terrance  O'Sullivan  (III 
SMC),  a  student  council 
member,  commented: 

"I  think  it'£  long  overdue. 
We're  just  pleased  that  the 
faculty  took  the  initiative 
themselves." 


varsity 
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Caput  leaves  Varsity  issue  to  SAC 


The  supreme  disciplinary 
body  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  decided  Monday  not 
to  take  action  itself  against 
The  Varsity  for  printing  an 
allegedly  obscene  paragraph, 
and  tossed  the  whole  matter 
over  to  the  Students  Admi- 
nistrative Council. 

In  a  statement  issued  after 
the  meeting.  Caput  strongly 
condemned  The  Varsity  for 
printing  the  paragraph  in  its 
Nov.  8  issue.  The  paragraph 


Engineers  -  York  rivalry  results  in 
ridiculous  roosters  and  red  paint 

By  ANNE  BOODY 

A  silent  but  violent  paint  and  feathers  war  has 
been  raging  between  University  of  Toronto  engineers 
and  York  University. 

T.  D.  Lawson,  U  of  T's  assistant  chief  of  security, 
says  it  all  started  Oct.  28  when  York  held  a  dance. 
Engineers  attended  in  full  regalia,  including  hard 
hats. 

The  next  morning,  said  Mr.  Lawson,  York  author- 
ities found  a  number  of  parking  huts  smeared  with 
paint  and  most  of  the  reserved  parking  signs  had 
been  stolen. 

Some  York  students  assumed  that  the  engineers 
were  the  instigators  of  the  deed. 
A  week  later  York  retaliated. 

Friday,  Nov.  3,  someone  let  chickens  out  of  a  coop 
and  several  live  squawking  fowl  were  released  in  cam- 
pus buildings. 

"This  was  only  the  curtain  raiser  for  the  evening's 
events,"  said  Lawson. 

At  'midnight  the  same  day,  the  university  was  again 
visited  by  vengeful  York  students.  New  College,  the 
Gailbraith  Building  and  parking  huts  were  only  a 
few  of  the  buildings  defaced  with  York  propaganda. 

The  profanities  were  quickly  cleaned  up  and  the 
incident  went  unnoticed  by  most. 

The  same  night  construction  fencing  around  the 
new  medical  building  was  defaced.  But  the  engineers 
(See  SKULEMEN  on  Page  3) 


describes  an  imaginary  inci- 
dent involving  P  r  e  s  i  d  ent 
Johnson  and  former  presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

"The  Caput  wishes  to  ex- 
press in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms  its  disgust  and  re- 
vulsion at  the  article,"  the 
statement  said.  "Caput  be- 
lieves this  disgust  is  widely 
shared  by  members  of  the 
University  and  by  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

"Responsibility  for  The 
Varsity  rests  primarily  and 
initially  with  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  and 
means  exist  through  which 
the  authority  of  the  SAC  may 
be  made  effective. 


"In  this  connection  the 
Caput  has  been  informed  by 
the  president  of  the  SAC  that 
the  Council  intends  to  con- 
sider this  matter  at  their 
meeting  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember. 

"Member  of  the  staff  of 
The  Varsity  are  also  respon- 
sible in  law  for  what  is  print- 
ed in  the  newspaper,"  the 
statement  continued. 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of 
Caput  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  intervene  in  any  way 
to  protect  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  The  Varsity 
from  any  legal  liability  they 
may  have." 


McGill  student  committee  listens 
as  both  sides  argue  in  Daily  dispute 

MONTREAL  (CUP)— A  se- 
ven-man student  judicial 
committee  heard  testimony 
Monday  from  both  sides  in 
the  McGill  Daily  dispute. 

The  charge  against  editor 
Peter  Allnutt  is  that  he  "act- 
ed in  bad  faith"  in  publish- 
ing an  extract  from  The  Real- 
ist, a  U.S.  magazine. 

Late  yesterday  the  judges, 
all  law  students,  were  in  con- 
ference. No  final  decision 
had  yet  been  announced. 

At  the  trial,  Allnutt  said 
that  several  days  prior  to 
publication  he  had  voiced  no 
strong  objection  to  the  ar- 
ticle. 


When  the  paper  came  out 
Friday,  Nov.  3,  he  said  he 
"began  to  read  the  column — 
skimmed  through  it — and 
right  away  it  hit  me  that  it 

shouldn't  have  been  run." 


"I  made  an  error  of  judg- 
ment," he  said. 

He  said  that  he  had  not 
read  the  article  when  it  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  The  Rea- 
list and  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  reaction  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  McGil!  Se- 
nate reversed  a  previous  de- 
cision and  decided  to  hold 
its  hearings  into  the  affair  in 
closed  session. 

Editor  Allnutt,  supplement 
editor  Pierre  Fournier  and 
columnist  John  Fekete  were 
told  to  appear  before  the 
committee  on  charges  of 
"obscene  libel." 

The  charges  were  later  al. 
tered  to  "breaking  the  stan- 
dard of  decency  at  McGill." 

Allnutt  and  Fournier  will 
be  allowed  to  bring  two  ob- 
servers each  to  future  meet- 
ings  to  insure  a  fair  hearing 
of  the  case. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 


Will  visit  the  University  to  discuss  Summer  Employ- 
ment with  3rd  year  students  in 

ENGINEERING 

•  MINING 

•  METALLURGICAL 

•  CHEMICAL 

•  ELECTRICAL 

•  MECHANICAL 

•  CIVIL 

•  INDUSTRIAL 

and 

CHEMISTRY 

Also  interviews  for  Summer  Employment  will  be  held 
with  2nd,  3rd,  4th  year  ond  post-graduate  students  in 


GEOLOGY 


and 


GEOPHYSICS 


ON  NOVEMBER  27  AND  28 

We  invite  you  to  arrange  an  interview  through  the 
University  Placement  Office 
581  Spadina  Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

COPPER  CLIFF,  ONTARIO 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVeR 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted    Into   An    English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


ACADEMY  of  THEATRE  ARTS 


Crime  On  Goat  Island 

by  UGO  RETT  I 
NOV.  16,  17,  18 
AND 

MISS  JULIE 

By  AUGUST  STRINDBERG 
NOV.  23,  24,  25 
AT  8:30  P.M. 
Bloor  Collegiate  Institute 
1141  Bloor  Street  West  (at  Dufferin) 
Price:  $2.50    -    Students:  $1.50 
For  tickets  coll  363-6712 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  TfiE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  torwortf  o  book- 
let "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
nond"  outlining  what  you  should 
expect  ond  get  when  you  invest  in 
3  diamond  and  how  we  can  sove 
/ou  □  great  deal  of  money  on  this 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 
Suite  416. 


Phone  921-7702 


COMMERCE  and  FINANCE 
STUDENTS 

The  Government  of  Canada 
offers 

★  INTERESTING  AND  VARIED  CAREERS 
IN  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

★  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

★  EXCELLENT  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

★  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STUDIES  LEADING  TO  ACCOUNTING 
ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIPS 

★  GOOD  STARTING  SALARIES 

★  NO  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 

If  you  ore  in  your  graduating  year  of  Commerce  and  Finance  or  related 
studies  that  include  at  least  two  courses  in  accounting,  you  should  investi- 
gate the  career  possibilities  in  the  Public  Service  of  Canada, 

An  explanatory  brochure,  "Commerce  Graduates,"  is  available  at  your  Uni- 
versity Placement  Office,  581  Spadina,  and  at  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, 8th  Floor,  Toronto-Dominion  Centre. 

Representatives  of  the  Commission  and  Employing  Departments  will  be  on 
campus  Tuesday  November  21st,  1967.  You  may  arrange  for  a  personal 
interview  through  your  University  Placement  Office. 
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Around  Campus.., 


New  creates  staff-student  liason 

New  College  has  formed  a  student-staff  committee 
to  act  as  a  liaison  group  between  students'  council  and 
staff  council. 

The  committee  was  created  late  last  month  and 
somprises  New  College  Principal  D.  G.  Ivey;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Domville  and  Dr.  O.  J.  Miller,  two  members  of  the 
staff;  students  council  President  Pat  Armtrong  (III 
NEW);  SAC  representative  D'Arcy  Martin  (III  NEW); 
and  Brian  Schnurr  (II  NEW),  council  treasurer. 

At  present  the  committee  is  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  students  on  the  faculty  council.  This 
proposal  would  be  submitted  to  both  student-and 
staff-councils  for  approval. 

Another  topic  under  discussion  is  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  mulit-faculty  system  and  how  well  it  is  work- 
ing at  New. 

It's  a  sort  of  thinkers  conference,"  says  Arm- 
strong. "It  is  a  forum  —  an  opportunity  —  to  get  some- 
thing done  peacefully." 

Rotary  starts  undergrad  scholarships 

The  Rotary  Foundation  is  celebrating  its  50th  an- 
niversary by  inaugutating  a  program  of  undergraduate 
scholarships  to  promote  international  understanding. 

The  50  scholarships  are  tenable  for  a  year  of  under- 
graduate study  in  a  foreign  university,  beginning  in 
the  academic  year  1968-1969. 

Applicants  must  have  completed  two  years  of 
undergraduate  work  and  be  in  the  upper  quarter  of 
their  class.  They  must  be  between  18  and  24  years  of 
age  as  of  July  I,  1968,  and  single. 

The  scholarships  will  cover  transportation,  tuition, 
living  and  incidental  expenses  for  the  50  students 
chosen  from  across  the  world  each  year. 

Scholarship  winners  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  culture  of  the  country  they  are  visiting  and 
speak  to  local  Rotary  groups. 

In  additional,  Rotary  will  continue  its  program  of 
graduate  fellowships,  technical  training  assistance  and 
group  study  exchanges. 

The  deadline  for  scholarship  applications  to  locai 
Rotary  clubs  is  today. 

Drill  Hall  will  host  computer  dates 

Computer  dating  results  have  been  posted  for 
three  days  now,  and  hundreds  of  people  are  wondering 
who  Suzy  —  666-4442  —  is  and  what  she  looks  like. 

Well,  you  have  a  chance  to  find  out  Friday  night 
at  the  Drill  Hall.  The  engineers  are  holding  a  computer 
dating  dance,  where  you  can  meet  104035  and  find 
out  if  you  really  are  compaible. 

Democratic  engineers.  They  are  making  it  possible 
for  those  who  didn't  buy  forms  to  go,  too.  A  yellow 
form  will  admit  you  free,  but  if  you  needed  computer 
dating  and  didn't  buy  a  form,  you  can  pay  50  cents 
(if  you're  a  girl)  or  75  cents  (if  you're  a  man)  and 
go  anyway. 

If  you're  Jeffrey,  you  might  want  to  stay  away, 
since  you  were  matched  with  four  male  names.  If 
you'rs  Sharon,  you  might  be  cowering  in  your  go-go 
boots,  since  the  computer  matched  you  up  with  some- 
body named  Stud. 

But  if  you  have  a  sense  of  adventure  and  maybe 
even  a  sense  of  humor,  you'll  go  to  the  Drill  hall  at 
8:30  p.m.  Friday. 


U  of  T  DRAMA  GUILD 

invites  you  to  hear 

GORDON  GOULD 

e  member  of  the 

APA  REPERTORY  COMPANY 

Currently  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre 

Me  acts  as 

— Generalissimo  in  "PANTAGLEIZE" 

—Ed.  &  Mr.  Kirby  in  "YOU  CAN'T  TAKE  IT 

WITH  YOU" 
— Governor  in  "RIGHT  YOU  ARE" 
— Mr.  Rogers  in  "THE  SHOW-OFF" 
— The  Doctor  in  "EXIT  THE  KING". 
Gordon  Gould  shall  speok  on  Repertory  Theatre 

Wednesday  Nov.  15  4:00  p.m. 

Rm.  108S  SID  SMITH 


Catalyst  Krassner  says 
lies  in  the  mind  of  the 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Ob- 
scenity was  the  topic  and 
Paul  Krassner  the  speaker. 

Krassner,  editor  of  The 
Realist,  a  U.S.  satirical  re- 
vue was  in  Montreal  Mon- 
day to  speak  to  students  at 
Sir  George  Williams  and 
McGill  universities. 

Speaking  of  recent  events 
at  McGill,  Krassner  said:  "I 
am  honored  I  could  be  a  ca- 
talyst to  this  kind  of  commu- 
nity." 

He  said  the  role  of  his  ma- 
gazine and  of  media  in  gene- 
ral is  "to  communicate  and 
entertain  without  compro- 
mise." 

He  did  not  feel  his  ficti- 
tious article  on  the  events 
following     Prseident  Ken- 


nedy's death  was  in  any 
way  obscene. 

"The  only  obscenity  is 
coercion.  Bad  taste  is  a  risk 
of  democracy,  whether  in 
newsprint  or  in  the  White 
House." 

"An  act  of  free  human  be- 
ings is  to  read  and  accept 
or  reject  voluntarily.  People 
have  a  right  to  go  to  hell  in 
their  own  way." 

When  questioned  about 
the  sincerity  of  his  article, 
Krassner  said  he  was  not 
concerned  about  crudeness 
as  such,  but  rather  the  con- 
text in  which  it  was  present- 
ed. He  was  concerned  with 
"the  megalomania  of  Lyndon 
Johnson." 

One  student  suggested  he 


obscenity 
beholder 

be  respectful  of  the  dead, 
specifically  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Krassner  replied:  "I  have 
great  respect  for  the  living, 
and  that's  what  this  article  is 
all  about." 

Earlier  in  the  day  Krass- 
ner told  8C0  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams students:  "Censorship 
is  silly,  censorship  is  ob- 
scene." 

"It  violates  all  concepts  of 
education  which  is  supposed- 
ly to  teach  students  to  think 
for  themselves." 

"There  is  no  objective  stan- 
dard for  obscenity.  Obscenity 
lies  in  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder." 

Krassner  received  a  stand- 
ing ovation  at  the  end  of  the 
Sir  George  meeting. 


We  could  have  told  you  in  this  space  that  Varsity  columnist  Ampersand  found  he  got 
some  "real  dogs"  in  computer  dating.  Or  we  could  have  said  he's  being  dazzled  by  Bryd- 
son's  smile.  Or  again,  we  could  have  tricked  you  into  believing  he  was  a  sportsie  (it  was 
too  believable).  But  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  get  a  picture  on  this  page,  and  now  we've 
done  it.  Ciao. 

Mock  trial  tumbles  into  name -calling 


The  mock  trial  yesterday 
of  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  for  abolishing 
the  Blue  and  White  Society 
degenerated  into  a  name-call- 
ing session. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  he  wouldn't  endure 
a  $3,000  loss  "to  prove  I'm  a 
nice  guy  and  have  faith"  and 


to  cater  to  a  minority  of  stu- 
dents. 

But  Ray  Carnovale  (IV 
APSC),  the  chairman  o2  the 
festivals  committee  of  the 
now  defunct  society  object- 
ed: 

"Why  did  you  endure  a 
S3,000  loss  last  year  for  a 
smaller  minority — Radio  Var- 


Skulemen  smear  Snoopy  on  Metis  boards 

•(continued  from  page  1) 

gave  themselves  away.  Their  Blind  Dog  sign  (Snoopy  with 
a  blindfold)  was  smeared  on  the  boards. 

The  following  Monday,  York  students  were  on  the  receiv- 
ing end.  The  Bust  of  Robert  Winters,  in  Robert  Winters  Col- 
lege, was  painted  a  shocking  red.  The  sidewalks  and  the 
main  entrance  to  the  university  were  also  battle-scarred 
with  slogans  ranging  from  Yea  Skule  to  Down  with  Pork 
University. 

In  an  effort  to  save  face,  York  students  again  returned  to 
U  of  T  armed  with  their  trusty  paint  tins. 

"Dear  Skulemen,"  their  decree  read.  "This  is  in  retri- 
bution lor  your  vandalism  at  York  University.  This  evens 
our  score  —  and  let  this  be  the  end  of  the  malicious  and 
purposeless  destruction  of  property.  In  this  case  two 
wrongs  make  a  right." 

It  was  signed  "two  patriotic  York  men." 

"The  bird  episode  was  a  lark,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  "but 
the  painting  was  a  little  ridiculous.  They  could  have  at 
least  been  gentlemanly  in  their  slogans  like  the  Queens 
students." 

Costs  for  cleaning  up  the  mess  totalled  about  $1,000. 
But  it  appears  that  the  rivalry  has  not  died. 
Yesterday  two  roosters  were  let  loose  in  a  second-y.-ar 
Political  Science  class  at  the  Sidney  Smith  Building. 


sity.' 

Marty  Lowe  (I  Law),  the 
chaiiman  of  the  Band  W, 
said.  "SAC  has  put  us  in  one 
hell  of  a  position  last  jear. 

"SAC  are  up  the  creek  if 
they  want  any  kind  of  social 
activity.  It  bombs  wi*hout 
us." 

When  asked  after  the  meet- 
ing if  the  discussion  had 
any  value,  Faulkner  replied 
a  flat  "no." 

U  of  T  debaters  triumph 

OTTAWA  (VNS)—  Teams 
from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto dominated  the  annual 
St.  Patrick's  College  interna- 
tional debating  tumament 
last  weekend. 

A  University  of  Toronto 
Debating  Union  team  of  Alan 
Rubin  (III  UC)  and  Ron 
Veale  (I  Law)  swept  unde- 
feated through  the  17-team 
competition  to  capture  first 
place  in  the  overall  stand- 
ings: 

Mary  Pat  Whalen  (III 
SMC )  and  Chester  Grvsk 
(III  SMC),  of  the  St.  Mi- 
chael's Senate  Club  took  se- 
cond place,  losing  to  Rubin 
and  Veale  in  the  all-Toronto 
finals. 

Miss  Whalen  gained  the 
judges'  nod  as  best  speaker 
of  the  tournament. 


Mart  Home 


TO-DAY 
CAMERA  CLUB  MEMBERS' 
-  COLOUR  SHOW 

Camera  Club  Rooms 


7:15  p.n 


POETRY  READING 

Thurs.,  Nov.  16th    -    1;15  p.m. 
Art  Gallery 

George  Jonas  will  be  reading  his  own  poetry  from 
"The  Absolute  Smile"  and  Laura  Acker  will  be  read- 
ing  Dylan   Thomas    and   others.   Ladies  Welcome. 

ART  GALLERY 

"Retrospective" 
by 

Mashel  Teitelbaum 
until 
November  19 


SAC  •  MEEiiNfi  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-REP 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

COME  TO  THE  MEETING 
&  FIND  OUT  WHAT'S  GOING  ON 


@  U  Festival du  Canada  en  toumee  presente 


* 


PRESENTED  BY 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  MUSIC  GUILD 

SATURDAY  NOV.  I8th       8:30  P.M. 
BRENNAN  ASSEMBLY  HALL    -    TICKETS  $1.00 
AVAILABLE  COOP  &  SAC  OFFICE 

LE  FESTIVAL  DU  CANADA  EST  UNE  INITIATIVE  OE  LA  COMMISSION  DU  CENTENAIRE 


BRING 
YOUR  GIRL 
TO 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR 

Relaxed  atmosphere.  Reasonable  prices. 
And  just  a  stone's  throw  from  campus. 
Toronto's  newest  pub  is  on  Wellesley, 
just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The  Sutton 
Place  Hotel).  See  you  there  I 
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"Quod   I'universjte  bouge.  tout  bouge, 


iSgeq.  ■ 


UGEQ,  COMF1!,  SOU— their  role  in  the  McGill  controversy 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  of 
course  natural  that  the  alleged  obscenity 
issue  would  overshadow  everything  else  in 
the  recent  student-administration  confron- 
tation at  McGill  University.  But  the  politico! 
climate  that  produced  the  crisis  and  the 
political  aftermath  are  far  more  important 
and  should  be  studied  carefully- 

Unfortunately  at  this  point,  the  more  you 
study  the  crisis,  the  more  questions  are 
raised  and  the  harder  the  obvious  questions 
ore  to  answer.  What,  for  instance,  was 
UGEQ's  involvement  in  all  the  fuss?  What 
about  the  SDU  (Students  for  a  Democratic 
University)  and  its  counterpart  ot  Sir  George 
Williams  University,  The  Committee  for  a 
Free  University?  The  SDU,  which  has  50 
members,  is  about  two  years  old,  while 
COMFU  was  formed  this  summer.  COMFU 
is  strong  and  militant  despite  its  short  exis- 
tence, having  played  a  major  part  in  the 
successful  student-faculty  strike  ot  Sir 
George  two  weeks  ago. 

UGEQ,  L'Union  des  Etudiants  du  Que- 
bec, is  the  Quebec  counterpart  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Students,  but  far  more  radi- 
cal than  CUS.  UGEQ  was  formed  in  the  fall 
of  1964  after  several  universities  pulled  out 


of  CUS  protesting  its  service  (ond  not  ac- 
tion) orientation. 

As  you  might  expect,  UGEQ  soon  found 
it  had  to  cope  with  the  stresses  acting 
against  its  strong  syndicalist  policies,  based 
on  the  philosophy  of  students  as  a  distinct 
social  class  of  intellectual  workers.  By  the 
spring  of  this  year,  radicals  were  accusing 
UGEQ  of  selling  out  its  principles  to  widen 
its  power  base  among  students. 

UGEQ  has  been  accused  of  becoming  de- 
politicized,  too  business-union  oriented,  too 
compromising  and  even  of  playing  co-oper- 
ation games  with  the  Quebec  government. 
The  radicals'  solution  is  for  UGEQ  to  re- 
turn to  the  classic  revolutionary  model  of 
the  small  organization  of  tough  militants 
drawing  students  into  its  affairs  by  organiz- 
ing its  operations. 

At  present  UGEQ  is  said  to  have  scattered 
its  effectiveness  through  o  regionalization 
policy  adopted  in  November,  1965.  Evi- 
dently organization  through  regional  groups 
has  not  worked  —  only  three  of  the  13  re- 
gions actually  exist. 

McGill  and  Sir  George  universities  in 
Montreal  are  central  to  UGEQ's  aims.  To 
bargain  strongly  with  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment it  has  to  have  all  Quebec  universities 


LETTERS 


obscenity  must  be  printed 

Sir: 

Phil  Givens  (or  Larry  Solway)  says  you  are  chil- 
dren who  should  have  your  noses  wiped.  Larry 
Solway  (or  Phil  Givens)  says,  with  reason,  that 
what  you  published  was  not  so  much  an  obscenity 
as  a  disgusting  comment.  But  he  goes  on  to  say 
tLut  he  had  the  paragraph  read  to  him,  and  if  he 
rt-iieated  it  on  the  radio,  CHUM  would  likely  lose 
it*  license. 

In  describing  the  comment  as  such,  surely  ne 
only  whetted  his  listeners'  curiosity.  Surely  the 
Toronto  dailies,  in  reporting  the  incident  and  re- 
ferring to  the  strength  of  the  words,  have  done 
ihf,  same  thing  for  their  readers.  How  many 
newspaper  readers  in  Toronto  are  now  wishing 
th.;y  could  get  a  hold  of  a  Realist,  a  McGill  Daily 
or  a  Varsity  just  to  see  what  the  hell  the  fuss  is 
about?  Solway  (or  Givens)  at  least  went  to  the 
trouble  of  listening  to  the  paragraph  on  the  tele- 
phone. (Did  it  suddenly  turn  up  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  or  did  he  have  to  go  looking  lor  it  be- 
fore he  could  tell  his  listeners  that  he  couldn't 
te.l  them  what  be  heard?)  Dr.  Paul  Hocb,  as  re- 
puted in  the  Star,  has  a  point  when  he  says  (in 
a  t-urprisingly  undergraduate  way)  that  "this  whole 
phony  controversy  is  just  a  tempest  in  a  teapot." 

lirt  I  can't  agree  with  his  contention  Chat  the 
fuy.i  is  over  "the  publication  of  a  certain  suppos- 
ed..- obscene  four-letter  word."  The  furor  js  over 
th>  :oncept  —  we  may  be  coming  accustomed  to 
see*r,B  fuck  and  shit  in  print  (for  some  reason 
■VP  sially  excusable  in  a  university  publication)  but 
necrophilia  bears  down  on  the  line.  Straight  sex  in 
print  is  fine  ("Weil  everybody  does  it  .  .  .  Don't 
they?")  but  it's  all  those  Awful  Deviations.  ("No- 
body I  know")  But  most  important  in  this  case 
is  the  characters.  If  it  had  been  Myrtle  talking 
about  her  husband  Fred  and  some  upstart  Har- 
vey, it  would  have  passed.  It  would  have  been 
called  "senseless,"  perhaps  "appalling,"  and,  it 
the  papers  had  made  an  issue  of  it,  "irresponsible 
journalism  on  the  part  of  the  Varsity."  Which  (of 
course)  "is  setting  standards"  for  every  person 
who  reads  the  16,000  copies  (20,000— Ed.). 

But  it  was  more  —  it  played  around  with  the 
Western  world's  royal  family.  Made  light  (in  the— 
my,  my  —  crudest  fashion  possible,  we  might 
add.)  of  the  poor  widow  who  couldn't  do  any- 
thing wrong  unless  she  ran  off  with  Eddie  Fisher. 
Even  that  Esquire  cover  was  deemed  daring,  and 
therefore  became  the  talk  of  all  the  right  people. 

All  that  is  NOT  enough  to  cause  condemnation  of 
your  publication  of  the  paragraph  in  question.  In 
a  sense,  it's  the  very  reason  for  your  publishing 
it.  I  should  think  the  basic  consideration  facing 
an  editor,  as  he  considers  how  to  handle  a  re- 
port of  the  happenings  at  McGill,  is  whether  the 
very  virulence  of  the  paragraph  should  convince 
him  to  leave  it  out  of  his  story.  In  which  case  he 
would  be  bound  to  convey  to  his  readers,  some- 
how, that  the  subject  of  the  fuss  is  one  of  the 
most  violent  combinations  of  115  words  that  could 
be  put  together  in  November,  1967.  Which  is  ex- 
actly the  reason  for  printing  it  and  saying,  in 
effect:  "This  is  what  the  fuss  is  about."  The  editor 
may  wonder  why  the  paragraph  exists  in  the  first 
place;  why  the  Realist  felt  in  necessary  to  "par- 
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ody"  Manchester  in  such  a  way.  And  he  may 
wonder  Why  the  McGill  Daily  felt  it  necessary  to 
reprint  it  (and  in  a  box,  bffld-faced,  so  I  hear). 

But  these  things  had  happened.  As  a  result  stu- 
dents were  sitting-in  at  Mc Gill's  administrative 
offices.  That  is  a  news  story  which  no  university 
newspaper  in  Canada  could  afford  to  ignore.  And 
how,  how,  how  could  that  story  be  told  without 
including  the  whole  reason  for  what  is  happen- 
ing? Should  one  really  have  to  reduce  that  reason, 
as  did  the  Star,  to  "a  passage  .  .  .describing  an 
imaginary  necrophiliac  incident  involving  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  body  of  President  Kennedy, 
following  his  assassination?" 

You  people  are  fond  of  using  the  word  "hypo- 
crisy" in  your  defence.  Rather  an  over- worked 
word;  surely  avoiding  hypocrisy  was  only  a  part 
of  your  motive  for  publishing,  but  it  was  a  part. 
When  Kenneth  Tynan  said  "fuck"  on  BBC,  I  was 
working  for  a  news  agency  in  London.  There  was 
a  fuss,  fanned  by  "tempest  in  a  teapot"  state- 
ments, a  fuss  with  repercussions  in  Parliament, 
etc.  It  was  a  good  news  story,  of  course,  and  we 
used  it,  referring  to  a  "common  four-letter  word." 
(Which  common  four-letter  word?  said  readers  in 
Toledo,  Bangkok,  Manila,  Delhi,  Naples,  Flin  Flon). 
Somebody  suggested,  seriously,  calling  it  a  "four- 
letter  word  beginning  with  F."  So  others  wanted 
to  call  it  "a  four-letter  word  beginning  with  F  and 
ending  with  K,  witfn  a  U  and  a  C  in  it  some- 
where." And  a  parrot  called  somebody  a  "bitch" 
so  it  became  a  "five-letter,  four-letter"  word. 

When  a  man  is  taken  to  court  for  shouting  ob- 
scenities at  a  policeman,  the  cop  doesn't  testify 
that  the  defendent  "maintained  that  I  was  an  il- 
legitimate child  having  sexual  relations  with  my 
mother,  at  the  same  time  placing  my  mouth  on  the 
reproductive  organs  of  a  man."  The  magistrate 
asks  the  cop  what  the  man  said,  tJhe  cop  repeats 
the  man's  words,  and  the  man  is  sentenced.  And 
the  court  reporters  write,  and  the  papers  print, 
that  the  man  was  fined  so  much  on  such  and  such 
a  charge  "because  he  shouted  obscenities  at  a 
policeman."  The  court  section  of  a  newspaper  ex- 
ists, supposedly,  so  that  readers  can  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  courts  —  what  a  convicted 
man  DID  to  deserve  the  punishment  he  was  awar- 
ded. If  the  event  of  a  man  being  fined  for  shout- 
ing obscenities  at  a  policeman  is  worth  reporting, 
then  so  is  what  he  said. 

If  the  event  of  a  university  newspaper  facing 
disciplinary  action  for  printing  115  words  is'  worth 
repeating,  then  so  are  the  115  words. 

Robert  Marshall  (SGS) 

for  tbe  love  of  god 


God  loves  all  His  little  Children. 

Henry  Tarvainen 

toilet  paper  time 

Sir: 

Your  article  that  was  reprinted  from  the  McGill's 
campus  daily  has  done  it.  It  was  absolutely  disg- 
usting. I  wauld  like  to  inform  you  I'm  saving  all 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  Varsity  so  I  can  use 
them  next  year  at  the  cottage  as  toilet  paper. 

Peter  Dupak  (III  APSC) 


within  its  membership.  In  fact  the  previous 
education  minister,  Paul  Gerin-Lajoie,  flatly 
told  UGEQ's  leaders  he  wouldn't  talk  with 
them  until  McGill  ond  Sir  George  joined- 

McGill  went  through  long  hard  struggles 
fighting  the  English-Montreal  conservatism 
of  many  of  its  students  before  it  could  join. 
Sir  George  will  take  a  referendum  on  the 
issue  Nov.  29  and  30.  That  makes  it  clear 
why  UGEQ  supported  the  Sir  George  strike 
morally  and  financially  . 

In  the  present  McGill  fuss,  UGEQ  has 
again  been  in  close  touch,  participating  in 
strategy  meetings  with  the  Students  for  o 
Democratic  University  and  other  activists 
involved  in  last  week's  demonstrations. 
UGEQ's  vice-president  Victor  Rabinovitch 
has  said  the  various  groups  should  keep  in 
contact  throughout. 

That's  after  the  McGill  Daily  touched  off 
the  fuss  with  its  publication  of  the  Realist 
article.  UGEQ  involvement  before  that  is  in 
doubt,  of  course.  It  is  known  that  John  Fe- 
kete,  who  reprinted  the  article  in  his  column 
in  The  Daily,  has  very  close  contact  with 
the  more  radical  members  of  UGEQ  as  well 
as  with  SDU  and  other  groups. 

But  that's  not  to  suggest  that  he  reprin- 
ted the  orticle  just  to  cause  the  student-ad- 
ministration confrontation,  even  though 
there  is  much  evidence  pointing  to  that 
conclusion. 

Fekete's  column  was  tending  towards  the 
extremity  of  that  article  anyway,  both  in  its 
tone,  its  words  and  its  suggestions.  In  the 
right  conditions,  his  earlier  articles  could 
have  touched  off  the  fuss  too. 

The  McGill  students'  society  has  told  The 
Daily  to  fire  Fekete,  leading  one  to  believe 
that  the  society  may  believe  he  did  it  all 
deliberately.  At  last  report  The  Doily  hod 
not  fired  him,  but  had  in  fact  taken  him  on 
staff.  He  merely  wrote  a  column  before  the 
con  trove  rsy. 

Less  ambiguous  are  the  actions  of  the 
SDU  in  reprinting  the  Realist  article  after 
The  Daily  had  come  into  trouble  over  it.  But 
that's  a  full  story  in  itself;  one  we'll  tell 
Fridav. 
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return  with  us  now  to  those  nights  of  yesterday  and  the 
masked  rider  hulk  with  his  cuddly  partner  —  ampersand, 
sherry  tried  to  take  him  (ampersand)  but  the  hulk's  power 
was  too  great,  louis  modestly  declined  a  by  on  centre  but 
reluctantly  agreed,  sue  carter  was  SAC'd  for  incompetence 
and  sue  perly  proved  head-strong,  stan  was  new  ond  bar- 
bora  too,  but  sue  hdgson  brought  her  so  she  must  be  ail 
right. laure*  jane  chased  horses  and  sneaky  joe  piced  nude 
rosei.  cowan  saw  red  for  the  tenth  time  and  refused  kathys 
legal  old.  anne  dealt  with  chickens  and  roosters,  although 
she  wai  egged  on  by  bcv.  and  for  those  we  may  have  in- 
advertently forgotten,  a  joke.  If  a  guy  looks  ot  the  crystal 
on  his  watch,  sees  his  reflection  and  soys  'hey,  thafs  me/ 
would  you  call  that  Being  Recognized  In  your  Own  Time? 
Ho  Ho  Ho, 


obscene  or  essential:  more  campus  comment 


an  irrelevant  issue 

Sir: 

The  annual  administration-student  brouhaha  is  uDon 
us  early  this  year.  As  usual,  the  issue  involves  the  last 
area  in  which  anyone  would  expect  the  two  parties  to 
quarrel.  It  was  universally  agreed  that  this  year's  Var- 
sity staff  was  as  professional  and  competent  as  anv 
ever  assembled ;  and  the  administration  seemed  favour- 
able to  the  idea  of  incorporating  the  paper  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Shepherd  report 

The  issue  chosen  is,  as  usual,  irrelevant  and  the  argu- 
ments are  absurd.  In  fact,  I  would  not  even  commfnt 

?r?at  tII. Wv«rW?e  "  ?*'  With  a  ^n^rous  precedent 
that  The  Varsity  may  be  punished  by  Caput  for  actions 
or  which  it  likely  will  not  be  charged  in  court  under 
me  law  of  the  land. 

i  S^i.1'  'I  1  ?00d  thing  thM  cnM-ges  have  not  been 
aid.  If  they  had  been,  several  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration  might  have  been  in  some  trouble  for  comment- 
ing on  a  sub  judiee  issue.  At  least  two  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  have  stated  flaty  that  the 
item  published  by  the  Varsity  was  an  obscene  libel. 
.  V £'  ^'J1  ■ lemen'  15  3  le6al  issue,  and  has  not  been  es- 
tablished in  court.  The  worst  charge  that  could  be  laid 
against  the  Varsity  staff  is  that  of  disseminating  a  libel 
lor  the  item  did  not  originate  with  this  paper.  Since  the 
item  appeared  in  a  news  story,  the  penalty  involved 
would  likely  be  light.  In  any  case,  it  would  have  to  be 
established  that  this  is  a  libel;  to  do  this,  one  of  the 
parties  involved  would  have  to  file  suit. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  seems  quite  ulnikely  so 
we  will  never  know  whether  or  not  this  was,  legally  a 
libel.  As  for  obscenity,  the  head  of  the  police  morality 
squad  said  m  Saturday's  Globe  that  he  doubted  if  The 
Varsity  could  be  successfully  prosecuted  under  the  exist- 
ing obscenity  laws.  Yet  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
trtaion  referred  to  above  continue  merrily  to  treat  the 
issue  as  if  it  had  been  decide  already,  and  make  state- 
ments to  the  public  press  that  The  Varsity  is  guilty  of 
publishing  an  obscene  libel.  Of  course,  the  public  not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  article,  can  be  led  to  a  false 
conclusion. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  whole  issue.  A  reader  of  the  Star 
or  of  the  Globe  simply  does  not  know  what  is  going  on— 
these  papers  refuse  to  print  the  story  in  question  Yet 
the  Varsity,  for  performing  for  its  readers  the  service 
of  giving  all  the  news,  is  on  the  carpet.  When  I  read 
the  news  story  about  the  disturbances  at  McGill,  I,  as 
I  imagine  most  students,  was  curious  as  to  what  could 
spark  such  a  furore.  Having  read  the  excerpt,  I  knew. 
I  thought  the  section  of  the  Realist  article  quoted  dis- 
gusting, but  I  am  a  big  boy  now,  and  I  would  rather 
know  all  the  facts  of  a  story  than  be  shielded  from  the 
cruel  world  by  a  smothering,  censoring  press.  The  people 
of  Toronto,  not  knowing  what  the  fuss  is  about,  must 
be  extremely  mystified. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  threatened  Caput  action.  I  find 
the  behaviour  of  a  certain  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors puzzling  in  the  extreme.  If  he  was  so  disgusted 
why  did  he  not  lay  charges  under  the  law  against  The 
Varsity?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  to  keep  the 
whole  thing  in  the  university,  why  did  he  see  to  it  that 
the  issue  was  widely  covered  on  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision? Caput  is  a  lot  of  things,  but  it  should  not  be  a 
kangaroo  court  punishing  offenses,  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  will  probably  never  be  brought  up  in  court. 
The  secrecy  and  "closed  doors"  approach  of  Caput  is 
strangely  incongrouous  with  the  publicity  the  issue  has 
already  received  at  the  instigation  of  the  administra- 
tion.  What  gives? 


I  hope  this  petty  issue,  which  shocked  few  on  campus 
which  has  attracted  no  letters  to  the  editors  of  any  To- 
ronto papers,  and  which  has  already  been  publicized  far 
more  than  it  deserves  (through  no  fault  of  the  editors 
of  The  Varsity)  will  not  affect  the  worth-while  proiect 
of  implementing  the  Shepherd  report.  And  if  students 
are  to  stage  a  mass  protest  over  the  arbitrary  actions 
of  the  university  administration,  I  hope  that  the  issue 
will  not  have  to  be  one  as  squalid  and  juvenile  as  this 

Caput,  which  should  have  let  the  matter  drop  has 
made  the  right  decision  in  turning  the  case  over  to 
SAC.  However,'  again  it  has  prejudiced  the  issue  by 
handing  it  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  the  SAC 
should  punish  the  "wrongdoers." 

Mr.  Sword  is  quoted  in  Tuesday's  Globe  as  saying 
that  means  exist  through  which  the  authority  of  the 
council  may  be  made  effective."  The  Globe  reporter 
took  this  as  "a  veiled  hint  that  the  council  should  at 
the  very  least,  censure  (the)  Varsity  editor  and 
general  manager  .  .  ."  Further,  though  Sword  refused 
to  say  whether  the  Caput  would  take  any  action  if  SAC 
failed  to  do  so,  he  did  not  think  his  colleagues  would 
'withdraw  from  the  matter  completely " 

This  approach  is  really  holding  a  gun  to  SAC'S  head 
They  are  simply  put  in  the  position  of  doing  Caput's 
dirty  work,  since,  if  they  refuse  to  punish  the  members 
of  the  Varsity  staff,  Caput  reserves  the  right  to  do  so. 
SAC  is  in  a  dilemma.  Do  they  censure  the  editor  and 
general  manager,  even  if  they  think  they  have  not  done 
anything  wrong,  in  order  to  avoid  Caput  action?  Would 
this  be  "taking  the  responsibility  as  publisher  of  The 
Varsity?" 

Caput  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  It  must  either  turn 
the  whole  issue  over  trrCouncil,  or  act  itself.  Moreover, 
it  is  taking  on  itself  (or  SAC)  powers  which  rightfully 
belong  to  the  courts  and  legal  system.  When  do  the  Var- 
sity staffers  get  their  say,  or  are  they  merely  shuffled 
into  the  background  in  an  "after-you-Alphonse"  routine 
of  passing  back  and  forth  the  "duty"  of  punishing  them? 

If  SAC  is  really  responsible,  it  will  resist  all  such 
pressures.  It  will  recognize  that  this  issue  was  created 
and  publicized  by  certain  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  these  people  should  either  finish  what 
they  started  or  let  the  matter  drop. 

In  any  case,  that  is  what  SAC  should  do.  Let  it  drop. 

Alan  Bowker  (SGS) 

shouldn't  attack  Johnson 

Sir: 

I  agree  with  Harvey  L.  Shepherd  that  this  society  is 
beginning  to  become  a  little  depraved,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent reason.  The  reason  is  that  people  like  the  editors  of 
The  Realist  can  actually  develop  the  gall  to  abuse  the 
freedom  of  the  press  with  such  an  attack  on  the  man 
most  rseponsible  for  any  freedom  remaining  in  South- 
east Asia  today  in  the  face  of  continued  communist  ag- 
gression. If  the  U.S.  had  pulled  out  of  South  Vietnam 
when  it  appeared  that  U.S.  troops  would  have  to  do 
more  than  just  advise,  the  whole  region  would  now  be 
under  communist  control  after  bitter  fighting.  And  now, 
when  a  fledging  democracy  in  South  Vietnam  cries  out 
for  help  in  the  face  of  communist  aggression,  one  pub- 
lication tries  to  say  "NO"  with  gross  pornography  aimed 
at  the  leader  of  the  society  trying  to  give  aid.  Yes,  when 
a  society  begins  to  think  that  maybe  freedom  isn't  as 
important  as  peace,  it  is  beginning  to  become  a  little 
depraved. 

Roderick  A.  L.  Ross,  (II  APSC) 
(Ed.  note:  Pornography  (f.  as  prec.  +  — Y.)  Descrip- 
tion of  the  life,  "manners,  etc.  of  prostitutes  and  their 


Press  has  mishandled  obscenity  case 


Sir: 

Canada's  latest  alarm  about  obscenity  has  a  new 
twist.  Unlike  the  Dorothy  Cameron  case  no  one  is  ar- 
guing the  artistic  merit  or  'redeeming  social  impor- 
tance' of  Paul  Krassner's  necrophiliac  fantasy.  Henry- 
Borden  can  be  complimented  on  his  literary  judgment 
if  not  on  his  tactics.  ".  .  .  Disgraceful  .  .  .  completely 
disgusting  .  .  ,"  was  the  worthy  governor's  reaction  to 
excerpts  from  Krassner's  'satire'  (?)  which  appeared  in 
last  Wednesday's  Varsity. 

Obscenity  is  like  Vietnam.  Wise  and  gentle  people 
say  such  silly  things  about  both.  The  Globe  and  Mail 
editorial  on  the  McGill  Daily  -  Varsity  controversy  is 
a  case  in  point.  In  their  solemn  and  carpeted  eyrie 
overlooking  King  Street,  the  editors  somehow  decided 
that  the  action  of  the  McGill  and  U  of  T  newsmen  called 
into  question  the  right  of  students  to  take  part  in  uni- 
versity government.  Because  student  editors  have  acted 
irresponsibly,  the  Globe  editorial  argued,  the  right  of 
students  to  participate  in  university  government  is  a 
"hoax  and  a  sham'.  Editorial  irresponsibility  and  'stu- 
dent democracy'  should  not  even  remotely  be  connected 
in  this  controversy. 

The  McGill  student  leaders  are  as  intellectually  sloppy 
as  The  Globe.  The  leaders  were  reported  as  saying  that 
the  issue  has  "developed  into  a  wider  question  of  wheth- 
er students  have  the  right  to  administer  their  own  af- 
rairs."  For  God's  sake  keep  the  student  participation 
in  university  government  and  the  obscenity  issues  apart. 
Flogging  one  to  achieve  the  other  ends  up  in  emotional- 
izing both  and  winning  neither.  If  the  university  admin- 
istration hadn't  intervened  the  Montreal  police  would 
have. 

The  issue  is  obscenity,  not  administrative  tyranny,  and 
the  action  of  both  McGill  and  U  of  T  administration 
should  be  judged  on  the  issue  of  whether  it  is  wise  to 
suppress  obscenity  rather  than  on  the  issue  of  whether 
it  is  wise  for  the  administration  to  intervene. 

To  their  credit,  those  responsible  for  the  Wednesday 
piece  in  The  Varsity  didn't  defend  themselves  by  at- 
tacking the  administration  or  by  saying  they  wanted  to 
agitate  the  issue  of  free  speech.  The  Varsity  editors 
pointed  to  the  heart  of  the  U  of  T  controversy:  How 
can  one  accurately  report  an  obscenity  controversy  with- 


out citing  the  work  considered  obscene?  As  The  Varsity 
realized,  the  situation  at  McGill  is  meaningless  unless 
you  have  read  the  passage  which  started  it  all.  Only 
by  reading  the  quotation  do  you  understand  why  ad- 
ministration and  students  feel  so  bitterly  and  act  so 
violently.  Could  you  understand  why  McGiU  was  in 
arms  from  the  Globe  report  on  the  situation?  The  Globe 
said:  "The  trouble  at  McGill  started  last  Friday  when 
the  Daily  reprinted  an  article  from  The  Realist,  which 
give  a  fictitious  and  highly  sexual  account  of  events 
that  allegedly  took  place  after  the  assassination  of  U.S. 
President  Kennedy  in  Dallas." 

If  the  interests  of  accurate,  meaningful  journalism 
were  served  by  the  insertion  of  the  Krassner  quote,  did 
The  Varsity  have  the  right  to  use  the  quote?  The  ques- 
tion of  right  hinges  on  motive.  Being  a  student  editor 
can  be  depressing.  As  Parkins  mused,  "People  just  don't 
react  to  The  Varsity  .  .  .".  The  temptation  to  create  big- 
time  controversy  is  great.  Because  of  the  reasonable, 
even  quiet  explanation  of  the  editors  it  is  possible  that 
they  acted  in  the  interests  of  accurate  journalism  rather 
than  in  the  interests  of  sensationalism. 

Assuming  that  The  Varsity  editors'  motives  were  de- 
cent, was  their  action  right? 

Evil  exists.  Men  such  as  Krassner  do  and  say  dirty 
things.  But  should  we  be  protected  from  evil?  Perhaps 
more  dangerous  than  Krassner's  obscenities  is  our  capa- 
city to  anaesthetize  ourselves  to  unpleasantness.  The 
Krassner  quote  reminded  many  of  the  evil  we  intellec- 
tually accept  but  don't  do  anything  about.  It  shocked 
many  out  of  subconscious  assumptions  about  the  good- 
ness of  'jes  plain  folks'  and  exposed  for  a  sheltered  uni- 
versity community  the  really  fearful  bitterness  which 
rages  beneath  the  placid,  enervated  exterior  of  our  so- 
ciety. And  by  exposure  to  this  evil  and  obscenity,  we 
may  be  moved  to  act,  to  help  those  who  commit  evil, 
and  those  who  suffer  from  evil.  But  will  we  DO  any- 
thing about  the  wickedness  in  us  all  by  not  permitting 
anyone  to  mention  it  in  polite  university  society?  I 
share  Henry  Borden  and  Dean  Allen's  horrified  reac- 
tion to  evil.  But  do  we  combat  evil  by  punishing  those 
who  have  brought  it  to  our  attention? 

Michael  Ignatieff, 
Editor,  Random 


S^SSLlSf™*!.?!  expression  or  suggestion  of  obscene 
m  ******  "  art  ^r°  Eng. 

a  €ase  of  banality 

Sir: 

I  leel  the  ineluctable  need  to  indite  my  humble  opin- 
ion on  your  dubious  action  of  reprinting  a  section  of 
Mr.  Krassner's  verbal  offal. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Krassner's  beligerent  views  are 
m  antipathy-  to  those  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  To 
express  his  venal  incompatibility  in  an  article  which  can 
logically  only  be  designated  as  lewd  carrion  is  his  Am- 
erican constitutional  right. 

However,  for  the  McGill  Daily  to  print  it  is  utterly 
unjustifiable  on  any  grounds  be  they  journalistic,  in- 
formative or  otherwise.  And  for  The  Varsity  to  follow 
suit  under  the  preposterous  pretext  of  reporting  news 
is  beyond  all  liberal-minded  cognition. 

Unfortunately,  this  just  verifies  that  at  least  two  Uni- 
versity newspapers  will  go  to  the  most  absurd  and 
banal  lengths  to  show  their  homologous  disapprobation 
of  present  American  political  men  and  policy. 

Rein  Sild  (II  Vic) 


naughty  adolescents 


You  disgust  me  as  much  as  the  front  page  of  the  Nov. 
10  Varsity.  What  good  did  you  accomplish  by  allowing 
that  page  to  be  printed?  What's  wrong  with  euphemism? 

I  think  you  behaved  like  a  naughty  littel  adolescent 
who  is  still  attempting  to  test  the  authority  of  the 
powers-that-be.  Grow  up! 

R.  M.  Bell  (SGS) 


monsters  thankful 

Siro: 

On  behalf  of  the  monsters  on  campus,  may  I  say  that 
I  enjoyed  the  offensive  passage  very  much. 

Mike  Kesterton,  Varsity  reporter 

must  look  at  entire  story 


THE  VARSITY,  Wednesday,  November  15,  1967— Page  5 


Sir: 

The  people  who  have  written  letters  to  The  Varsity 
are,  I  think,  not  taking  the  whole  story  as  it  should  be 
taken.  My  conclusion  from  the  letters  printed  is  that 
they  don't  care  about  the  whole  article  of  Nov.  8.  only 
about  "that  paragraph". 

The  paragraph  was  not  written  (to  my  knowledge)  to 
"offend  the  dignity  of  those  who  inadvertently  read 
what  you  say"  (G.  K.  Harrison— III  Vic).  It  was  writ- 
ten, as  a  paper  should  be  written,  to  tell  the  students 
and  subscribers  of  what  is  happening  at  McGill. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  "low  brow  quality"  (Anne  Boody — 
Varsity  reporter)  nor  was  it  "rash,  unfortunate,  and  in 
decidedly  poor  taste,"  nor  was  it  meant  to  "stir  up 
publicity  for  The  Varsity"  ( ,Ian  Harrison— Varsity  Fea- 
tures editor). 

I  myself  am  behind  The  Varsity  all  the  way,  but  not 
so  much  the  ones  who  seem  to  be  backing  down  when 
the  going  gets  rough.  If  these  people  are  such  good  re- 
porters then  they  should  not  get  their  backs  up,  but 
they  should  face  the  facts  and  try  to  better  the  paper, 
not  help  people  drag  it  down.  If  The  Varsity  backs 
down,  the  people  who  have  read  the  articles  printed  in 
many  newspapers,  will  get  on  their  backs  and  stay  on 
to  make  things  miserable  for  Mr.  Parkins  and  Mr. 
Richter. 

The  way  I  look  at  it  is  that  any  person  who  has  lived 
in  this  up  and  coming  society  for  any  length  of  time, 
should  not  react  to  that  paragraph.  They  should  not  be 
afraid  to  hear,  see  or  read  about  such  an  act  because 
there  are  hordes  of  films  and  books  with  more  obscene 
sections  in  them  than  this.  If  these  people  do  react 
to  this  paragraph  to  any  large  extreme  (sic),  then  I 
think  that  they  should  face  life,  grow  up  and  mature 
an  awful  Io  tmore  than  they  think  they  are  now  (sic). 

If  so  many  people's  thoughts  are  swayed  by  this  para- 
graph and  public  opinion  then  I  feel  sorry  for  them. 

Non-student  Supporter 

never  any  justification 

Sir: 

As  a  student  of  this  university,  I  feel  compelled  to 
comment  on  the  justification  of  The  Varsity  staff  for 
reprinting  an  excerpt  from  the  McGill  Daily  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Varsity  on  November  8th. 

The  point  is  this:  there  was,  is  and  never  will  be  any 
justification  for  it.  By  reprinting  such  an  obscene,  sick 
and  perverted  article,  you  have  shown  no -more  couth  or 
decorum  than  have  the  McGill  editors. 

In  Friday's  edition  of  The  Varsity  Volkmar  Richter, 
editor,  was  quoted  as  stating  his  justification  as  such: 
"to  inform  the  campus  of  what  the  problem  at  McGill 
was"  and  that  "Paraphrasing  would  have  meant  noth- 
ing." 

As  a  University  of  Toronto  student,  I  am  completely 
uninterested  in  the  McGill  Daily,  as  such,  and  the  trou- 
ble they  can  muster  by  printing  such  matter.  It  is  not 
important  that  I  be  informed  of  their  "business",  and, 
if  the  article  had  never  appeared,  I  likely  would  not 
have  suffered  any  repercussions.  How  can  it  interest 
students,  when  it  makes  you  sick  to  even  read  it.  I  am 
"older  than  children  and  younger  than  squeamish 
adults,"  but  I  have  not,  I  hope,  lost  my  sense  of  bal- 
ance. 

Many  times  I  have  read  letters  from  people  who  have 
been  disillusioned  and  dissatisfied  with  The  Varsity. 
Now,  I  feel,  I  must  join  their  ranks.  I  would  rather  the 
pages  were  blank  or  the  pages  dissolved  than  filled  with 
such  sickness.  Are  you  that  hard  up  for  articles? 

Joan  O'SulIivan  (PHE  II) 
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134  YORKVILLE  AVE. 

TONIGHT  UNTIL  NOV.  19th 

THE  FLYING  CIRCUS 


VIETNAM! 
EYEWITNESS 


RAE  MURPHY 

EDITOR 

CANADIAN  TRIBUNE 

Just  returned  from  Hanoi  .  . .  o  first  hand 
look  at  the  war  .  •  .  he  witnessed  the  Ame- 
rican bombing  of  the  North  and  the  way 
o  country  lives  and  defends  itself  .  ,  . 

KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 
CRYSTAL  BALLROOM 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  19,  8  p.m. 

Auspices:  Canadian  Tribune 
Net  proceeds  to  Medical  Aid  to  Vietnam 


a. 
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Arts 
Commerce 
Bussiness 


INTERVIEWS 

November  22-24 


Ontario  Hydro  will  interview  graduate  and 
post-graduate  students  available  for  employ- 
ment in  1968  for  appointment  to  a  Graduate 
Training  Program  based  upon  work  assign- 
ments in  Personnel,  Marketing,  Finance,  Com- 
puter Science,  or  related  araes  of  administra- 
tion. 

Appointments  may  be  made  at  the  University 
Placement  Office. 


AMNESTY  M 
PLEAL 


"It  was  my  'crime'  to 
help  in  on  agricultural 
trade  union,  and  to  fight 
with  words  the  misery  ana 
the  illiteracy  of  60%  of 
our  people  -.  .  .  I  was  ar- 
rested in  my  house  on 
April  18,  1964  ..  .  was  in 
solitary  confinement  for 
120  days  ...  I  was  18 
monvhs  in  prison  guarded 
by  soldiers  day  and  night 
.  .  .  I  ask  for  help  and  o 
review  of  my  case.  I  have 
three  children;  yesterdav 
the  1 3-year-old  fainted 
from  hunger  in  front  of 
me  .  .  ." 

A  Political  Prisoner  in 
Brazil 


"I  am  a  man,  38  years 
old,  and  my  wife  is  32. 
We  have  four  children 
.  .  .  They  need  help  to  get 
food,  clothes,  accommo- 
dation and  the  school 
fees.  Here,  I  suffer  in 
more  than  one  way  .  .  . 
/  am  a  political  prisoner 
since  December  1959.  I 
hope  that  you  all,  my  un- 
known friends,  could  do 
something  to  relieve  my 
sorrows  by  appealing  for 
clemency  in  my  own 
case." 

A  Political  Prisoner  in 
Rwanda,  Central  Africa 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

ART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

\     JOHN  WHITING'S      /  ^\ 

THE  DEVILS  <<$^ 

GUEST  DIRECTOR 

PETER  EBERT 

Fri.  Nov.  24th  to  Sat.  Dec.  2nd  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 
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by  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 


You  live  in  Canada.  If  you  want  to  protest  and  march 
down  Yonge  Street  and  call  Mike  Pearson  a  bastard,  the 
police  keep  the  traffic  out  of  your  way. 
Luis  Maria  Sanavria  lives  in  Venezuela.  He  is  a  doctor. 
He  is  probably  a  Marxist,  though-  he  is  not  an  advocate 
of  violence. 

One  day  two  years  ago  Sanavria  was  stopped  on  the 
highway  by  a  squad  of  police  armed  with  machine  guns. 

They  handcuffed  him.  They  insulted  him.  They  beat 
him.  They  took  him  to  police  headquarters.  There  they 
hung  him  by  his  handcuffs  for  seven  hours  over  a  bath 
tub  and  beat  him  again. 

Treatment:  The  Carpet  of  Truth 

Then  they  took  Sanavria  to  the  prison  for  guerrillas 
in  Cachipo,  and  began  the  treatment  known  as  "The  Car- 
pet of  Truth."  First  he  was  threatened  with  death  by 
starvation  and  reprisals  against  his  family.  Then  he  was 
kept  seated  on  a  block  for  two  days,  a  light  bulb  con- 
stantly beside  his  head.  Next  Sanavria  was  tied  to  the 
floor  and  tortured  for  several  hours  by  three  prison 
guards. 

One  hit  him  with  a  blackjack,  another  with  a  heavy 
plaster  cast.  All  three  kicked  him.  He  lost  consciousness 
twice.  They  finished  the  "treatment"  with  a  series  of  elec- 
tric shocks.  Sanavria  was  then  dragged  to  a  cell  where 
he  was  left  for  three  weeks  in  solitary  confinement,  with 
two  broken  ribs  and  assorted  internal  injuries. 

At  the  same  time,  Sanavria's  house  was  taken  over 
by  the  police,  and  his  wife  was  spirited  away  to  a  prison. 
Two  young  children  were  left  uncared  for. 

This  took  place  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Sanavria  is  still  in 
a  prison  hospital,  recovering  from  that  beating.  The  Ven- 
ezuelan regime,  considered  by  Western  observers  to  be 
liberal  and  moderate,  has  not  yet  decidd  to  bring  him  to 
trial. 

Sanavria  has  been  accused  of  the  crime  of  "military 
rebellion,"  though  it  is  doubtful  that  he  knows  of  the 
charge.  This  makes  him  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  military 
tribunal,  though  he  is  not  a  soldier. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  governments  and  their 
humanity  that  the  case  of  Dr.  Sanavria  is  not  a  rare  and 
isolated  incident.  Few  governments  are  hesitant  about 
using  their  monopoly  on  legal  violence  to  silence  dissent 

The  numbers  of  men  abused,  locked  away,  or  killed 
for  their  beliefs  is  large,  but  statistics  have  little  mean- 
ing. Yet  the  plight  of  one  man,  the  plight  of  a  Doctot 
Sanavria,  evokes  a  response  from  Ken  Golby,  a  27-year- 
old  Spanish  lecturer  at  York  University. 

Golby  has  never  suffered  injustices  like  these.  He 
has  never  seen  Luis  Maria  Sanavria.  The  letter  describ- 
ing the  doctor's  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  police  is 
the  only  communication  Golby  has  received  from  him. 

Yet  Golby  writes  letters  to  Sanavria  and  his  wife.  And 
he  writes  letters  to  the  Venezuelan  Justice  Department 
in  the  hope  that  the  doctor  will  be  released  or  at  least 
have  the  conditions  of  his  detention  improved. 

Golby  is  president  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  Amnesty 
International,  an  organization  founded  six  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  aid  to  "prisoners  of  con- 
science," men  and  women  who,  like  Dr.  Sanavria,  have 
been  persecuted  for  their  political  or  religious  beliefs.  The 
organization  was  started  by  Peter  Benenson,  an  English 
barrister,  after  he  read  of  two  Portuguese  students  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  eight  years  in  prison  for  drinking 
to  freedom  in  a  tavern. 

Now  Amnesty  has  more  than  10,000  members  in  23 
countries,  and  is  helping  prisoners  in  60  nations.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  figures,  however,  but  with  individuals. 


fERNA  TIONAL 

ING  FOR  THE  PERSECUTED 


to  make  possible  everywhere  the  freedom 
lief  expressed  in  Articles  18  and  19  of  the 
J  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
i  free  prisoners,  or  at  least  save  them  and 
Tom  hardships,"  said  Golby.  "It's  not  like 
jllars  away  to  the  United  Appeal.  You're 
al*contact  with  an  individual." 
[een  Savan,  the  wife  of  University  of  To- 
fly  professor  David  Savan  and  an  officer  of 
ancfc  of  Amnesty,  said,  "Very  often  some- 
and  abused  just  because  some  government 
rudge  against  him. 

jrnments  are  very  conscious  of  world  op- 
jke  appeals  both  to  officials  in  the  country 
to  embassy  and  United  Nations  represen- 

prisoners  are  usually  written  in  the  pris- 
ongue  (Ken  Golby  writes  to  Dr.  Sanavria 

rite  to  officials  in  English  to  avoid  the  im- 
is  a  national  pressure  group  which  is  pro- 
;avan  explained. 

keep  our  correspondence  conciliatory  and 
liiat  even  if  the  prisoner  is  not  released, 
ing  that  someone  is  watching  the  way  the 
idle  a  certain  prisoner  is  likely  to  mean 
itions  for  him." 

lly  Amnesty  is  able  to  fly  in  lawyers  to 
s.  "Often  they  are  not  even  allowed  to 
said,  "but  their  presence  alone  often  in- 


Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
irs,  proclaimed  at  the  United 
December  10,  1948: 

Article  18 

has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
2nd  religion;  this  right  includes  free- 
ige  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom 

or  in  community  with  others  and  in 
i  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or 
a*hing,  practice,  worship  and  obser- 

Article  19 

has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
on;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold 
hout  interference  and  to  seek,  receive 
information  and  ideas  through  any 
egardless  of  frontiers." 


n,  however,  is  rare,  since,  despite  having 
H  patrons  as  'cellist  Pablo  Casals,  psycho- 
'romm  and  labour  leader  Walter  Reuther, 
s  continually  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Id-wide  budget  is  only  about  $60,000,  and 
for  research  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
political  situations  and  prisoners  to  Am- 

fy  head  office  in  London,  England  collects 
1  ^prisoners  of  conscience"  from  news- 
appeals  from  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
2ven  anonymous  letters.  After  further  in- 
liscover  whether  the  prisoner  is  eligible  to 
nesty  "adoptee"  each  prisoner  is  assigned 

I  for  their  attention. 

r>terion  for  selection  is  that  the  prisoner 
advocate  of  violence.  Since  Amnesty's  only 
.'■noral  force"  and  its  respectability,  it  is 
lls  inquiries. 

Preserve  an  image  of  political  impartiality, 
'P.  comprising  ten  or  so  members,  is  as- 
:isoners,  one  each  from  the  East  and  the 
trom  a  non-aligned  country.  It  is  because 
■Man  stance  that  Amnesty  members  are 
simultaneously  for  the  release  of  Soviet 
Wiavsky  and  Yuli  Daniel,  imprisoned  for 
?n  society,  and  American  Dr.  Mark  Levy, 
m6  to  go  to  Vietnam. 

II  to  seeking  the  release  of  prisoners 
ftetitions,  and  rallies,  local  groups  often 

•'t  destitute  by  the  absence  of  the  bread- 
's sometimes  sent  to  pay  for  defence 
tv  members  avoid  taking  credit  for  any- 
ei»s  to  a  prisoner,  but  between  1961  and 
J  1.250  of  Amnesty's  3,000  adopted  pris- 


Dr.  Sanavria  Evokes  a  Response 

Often  prisoners  are  assigned  to  particular  groups  for 
tact,cai  reasons.  Canadian  groups  frequently  are  given 
Chinese  prisoners  to  work  for,  because  the  memory  of 
Canadian  Dr.  Norman  Bethune  evokes  warm  response  in 
China.  And  the  French  group  working  for  Yuli  Daniel 
contains  several  communists,  in  order  to  obtain  greater 
leverage  in  dealing  with  the  Russian  authorities. 

The  ten  members  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  Amnesty 
have  been  working  for  the  release  of  other  prisoners  be- 
sides Dr.  Sanavria.  Spyros  Kotsakis,  a  Greek  leftist  was 
released  just  before  the  latest  army  coup  after  pressur- 
was  exerted  by  the  Toronto  group. 

Mrs.  Savan,  however,  has  tried  in  vain  for  two  years 
to  obtain  the  release  of  Father  Bonney,  a  French  Catholic 
priest  in  Burma.  She  has  received  not  even  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  her  letters.  Father  Bonney  was  arrested  for 
giving  food  and  shelter  to  an  army  deserter,  apparently 
for  purely  humanitarian  reasons. 

"Burma  has  few  outside  contacts  and  doesn't  seem 
to  care  about  world  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Savan. 

She  has  also  been  working  on  behalf  of  a  Hungarian 
priest  who  has  been  in  jail  for  two  years  for  practising 
his  religion.  That  has  been  an  illegal  act  in  Hungary  since 
1950. 

Some  Countries  More  Brutal  than  Most 

While  there  are  Amnesty  prisoners  just  about  every- 
where in  the  world,  (Canada,  Britain.  Australia  and  Scan- 
dinavia, where  the  organization  is  the  strongest,  are  ex- 
ceptions) the  governments  of  some  countries  exhibit  an 
intolerance  more  widespread  and  brutal  than  most. 

In  Portugal,  for  example,  political  prisoners  can  be 
sent  at  the  whim  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  a  prison  on 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  conditions  are  so  abomin- 
able that  the  Americans  forced  it  to  be  closed  for  a  time 
just  after  the  second  world  war. 

According  to  Golby.  prisoners  there  are  beaten  daily. 
They  are  given  only  bread  and  coffee  and  allowed  to 
urinate  only  once  a  day.  Last  year,  the  Portuguese  com 
munity  in  Toronto  joined  other  such  groups  all  over  the 
world  in  holding  a  rally  to  protest  such  political  perse- 
cution. 

For  people  who  cannot  spare  the  one  or  two  hours 
a  week  for  the  regular  Amnesty  program,  there  is  a  "Post- 
cards for  Prisoners"  campaign,  of  which  Mrs.  Savan  is  a 
member. 

"Each  month  three  hard-pressed  prisoners  are  chosen 
and  the  officials  concerned  are  deluged  with  a  few  thous- 
andand  Amnesty  postcards  from  all  over  the  world,  plead- 
ing for  release."  she  said.  "Not  surprisingly,  a  great  many 
have  immediately  been  set  free."  - 

Prisoner  of  the  Year 

In  addition,  a  "Prisoner  of  the  Year"  is  chosen  every 
year.  Every  member  in  the  entire  Amnesty  organization 
writes  to  the  authorities  asking  for  leniency.  The  first 
four  such  prisoners  were  immediately  released. 

However,  last  year's  prisoner,  a  Guinean  teacher  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  of  solitary  confinement  for  writing  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  complain  about  tight  educa- 
tional restrictions,  was  not  released  and  has  been  re-des- 
ignated Prisoner  of  the  Year  for  1967. 

Notwithstanding  such  large-scale  campaigns.  Amnes- 
ty is  still  a  matter  of  individuals  helping  individuals. 

"You  get  a  warm  feeling  about  establishing  contact 
and  helping  another  person,"  said  Golby. 

"I  suppose  it's  ego-building,  but  at  least  now  Dr.  San- 
avria knows  that  somewhere  somebody  cares." 


Ken  Golby:  "at  least  somebody  cores 


25%  DISCOUNT 

ON  ALL  JEWELLERY  PURCHASES 

Including  all  branded  Watches,  A-l  Quality  Diamonds,  Silverware 
Lighters,  Wallets,  Pens  and  Pencils,  Radios,  Clocks,  Costume 
Jewellery,  etc.,  etc.  You  must  have  your  A.T.L.  cards  when  making 
a  purchase.  3 

SHEFFIELD  JEWELLERS 

DIAMOND  MERCHANT 
323  YONGE  ST.  (5  doors  above  Dundas)    -    EM.  6-3324,  EM.  6-4122 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 


BY 

GERALD 
CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 

Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


MEETING 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION  COMMISSION 
RECRUITING  AND  INSPIRING 

15, 


7:00  P.M. 


J.  C.  R. 


NEW 

U.  of  T.  BOOKENDS 

Fine  Sandalwood. 
Beautifully  etched 
Brass  Plates  with 
Slide-Resistant  Cork  Base 


$12.00  pair 


BIRRS 


134  YONGE  ST.  33  BLOOR  W. 

2200  YONGE  at  Eglinron 
DON  MILLS  YORKDALE 
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A  Man 

Determines 

His  Own  Progress 

In  P&G  Brand 

Management 


P&G  hires  college  graduates  with  an  interest 
in  Marketing  and  the  ability  and  drive  to 
assume  substantial  management  responsibility 
right  away  ■  . .  puts  them  in  a  unique  atmos- 
phere that  encourages  rapid  personal  growth 
. .  .  gives  plenty  of  responsibility  and  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  and  development 
skills  .  .  .  lets  them  learn  by  doing  —  on  the 
job  .  .  .  promotes  only  on  performance. 

RESPONSIBILITY  —  RIGHT  AWAY! 

At  P&G,  the  responsibility  for  the  consumer 
marketing  of  each  product  is  lodged  with  a 
Brand  Manager,  who  leads  a  three-man 
group. 

As  soon  as  you  ore  hired,  you  become  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  groups  and  immediately 
take  responsibility  for  a  major  part  of  your 
brand's  marketing  effort.  You  may  actually 
know  very  little  about  your  first  project  at 
the  start,  but  by  the  time  you  do  it  your- 
self, you  will  have  demonstrated  your  ability 
and  gained  in  knowledge  at  the  some  time. 
You  will  also  have  accelerated  you  personal 
development  toward  a  successful  career  in 
brand  management. 

LET'S  TAKE  AN  EXAMPLE  .  . . 

Let's  assume  you  join  the  Company  after  your 


graduation  in  June.  Your  first  assignment  may 
be  to  recommend  a  complete  national  promo- 
tion for  your  brand!  In  many  companies,  a 
project  of  this  importance  would  be  reserved 
for  an  experienced  Marketing  Manager;  at 
P&G  it  is  a  means  of  giving  you  experience 
quickly.  Your  Brand  Manager  will  suggest  a 
pattern  of  attack  on  the  problem.  Then,  you're 
on  your  own.  Of  course,  help  is  available  as 
often  as  you  ask  for  it,  but  the  project  is 
yours  ...  all  yours.  You  begin  by  asking  such 
questions  as;  What  kind  of  special  promotion 
should  yours  be?  ...  a  premium  offer,  a  spe- 
cial price  offer,  a  price-off,  coupon,  a  product 
sample,  or  what?  What  would  be  the  best,  and 
why?  You'll  find  that  you  need  to  gather  facts, 
advice,  and  opinions  from  others.  You  may 
talk  to  other  brand  groups  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  various  kinds  of  promotions.  You'll 
want  to  ask  your  advertising  agency  for  their 
recommendation.  You'll  want  to  talk  to  the 
Promotion  specialists  in  the  Company,  and 
get  their  thinking.  Will  a  special  package  be 
needed?  If  so,  you'll  need  to  work  with  the 
Art  &  Package  Design  people  and  Manufac- 
turing. Will  the  promotion  be  effective  for  the 
Sales  Department?  —  talk  to  them. 
Out  of  oil  thhis  probing,  planning  and  ex- 
pert opinion,  one  man  must  come  up  with  a 


final  definite  recommendation:  You.  You  must 
sell  it  to  your  Brand  Manager  and  make  it 
work  —  in  the  market  place. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GROW 

Projects  like  this,  and  others,  ore  all  opportu- 
nities to  groww. 

You  will  assume  increasing  levels  of  respon- 
sibility just  as  fast  as  your  performance  de- 
montrates  that  you  can  handle  them.  Your 
Brand  Manager  will  be  watching  your  pro- 
gress closely,  just  as  anxious  as  you  are  that 
you  go  forwards  as  fast  as  you  can. 
After  showing  early  progress  you  will  spend 
some  time  in  the  field  as  a  P&G  salesman. 
Your  marketing  work  will  be  closely  bound 
up  with  the  Sales  effort  so  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  Sales  organization  and  how 
it  functions.  Following  this,  you  will  return  as 
an  Assistant  Brand  Manager,  and  will  be 
assigned  to  another  brand  in  order  to  broaden 
your  experience. 

HOW  LONG  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  BECOME  A 
BRAND  MANAGER? 

Individual  skills  and  performances  vary,  so  the 
rate  of  your  development  is  up  to  you.  To 
reach  full  Brand  Manager  status  will  take 
about  three  years. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Moore, 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Box  355,  Terminal  A, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

I  will  receive  my  degree 

on  or  about  and  would  like  to  know  more 

(Month,  year) 

about  brand  work  at  Procter  &  Gamble. 

Name   

School  Address   

Home  Address 

Telephone  Number   


Let  Us  Hear  From  You 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Brand  Man- 
agement career  at  Procter  &  Gamble  we 
suggest  you  fill  out  the  form  on  the  left 
and  mail  it  to  us.  We're  interested  in 
hearing  from  you  even  though  your  ca- 
reer plans  are  uncertain  or  you  are  con- 
sidering Graduate  School. 
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From  the  Hinterlands... 


Ryerson  expansion  planners  may  move  Victoria  street 


Moving  Victoria  Street  20 
feet  east  may  be  the  answer 
to  problems  that  have  ,  stall 
ed  Ryerson's  $27,000,000  ex- 
pansion project. 

Director  of  planning 
George  Wildish  announced 
the  big  move  last  weekend. 
It  is  expected  that  comple- 
tion of  the  project  will  be 
delayed  at  least  a  year,  forc- 
ing cutbacks  in  plans  for  ex- 
panded enrollment  for  1969. 

Original  plans  called  for 
the  tower  on  the  corner  of 
Gould  and  Victoria  to  over- 
hang on  Victoria  Street.  At 
that  time  administration  of- 
ficials were  assured  that  the 


street  would  be  closed. 

The  city  council  now 
claims  sewer  and  hydro  lines 
present  problems  that  make 
it  impossible  to  close  the 
street. 

J.  D.  Near,  the  director  of 
engineering  for  the  city,  ex- 
plained moving  of  the  street 
will  require  relocation  of  the 
pavement  at  a  cost  to  the 
school  of  J15  a  square  yard 
for  new  pavement  alone, 
passing  of  a  by-law  allowing 
the  street  to  be  moved,  pur- 
chase and  exchange  of  land 
with  the  city  and  a  winter 
delay  until  April. 

The  first  step  is  passing 


Four  students  may  sit  on  York  senate 

York  University  students  may  get  four  representatives 
on  their  academic  senate. 

The  York  Senate  has  endorsed  a  motion  from  Glendon 
College  Principal  Escott  Reid  to  give  direct  student  repre- 
sentation on  the  80-man  Senate.  A  senate  commmittee  re- 
commendation for  a  non-student  rector  sitting  for  students 
was  rejected. 

Senate  committee  Chairman  Professor  John  Yolton  op- 
posed Reid's  proposal  as  "not  worthwhile." 

"Eightly  per  cent  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the 
Senate  will  be  of  little  or  no  significance  to  the  students," 
he  said. 

Commenting  on  the  senate  ddecision,  York  Vice- 
President  J.  M.  Gillies  aid: 

"The  educational  procedure  is  so  involved  you  need 
the  advice  of  everyone  concerned.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  student  membership  will  improve  the  educational 
process." 

The  senate  committee  is  to  report  this  month  on  the 
number  of  students  to  be  seated  on  the  senate. 

Dow  napalm  protest  bombs  out  at  UWO 

LONDON,  Ont.  ( VNS) — A  protest  against  the  Dow  Che- 
mical Company,  manufacturers  of  napalm,  bombed  out  last 
week. 

Only  10  demonstrators  turned  up  to  protest  Dow  re- 
cruiting interviews  on  the  Western  campus.  The  demons- 
tration had  no  effect  as  Dow  finished  its  interviews  and 
left. 

The  protest  organized  at  short  notice  by  the  UWO  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  was  intended  to  make 
people  aware  of  Dow's  presence  at  the  university. 

Scott  Moddle,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said  a  letter 
would  be  sent  to  the  university  students  council  asking 
them  to  suggest  to  the  administration  that  Dow  not  be 
allowed  onto  the  campus. 

"Industry  has  to  be  responsible:  it  has  to  have  a  con- 
science; the  people  have  to  have  a  conscience.  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company  of  Canada  represents  the  war  machine 
coming  to  Canada."   

U  of  M  ends  housing  discrimination 

WINNIPEG  (Special)— The  Board  of  Governors  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba  has  responded  to  student  protest 
and  abolished  the  two-list  policy  for  off-campus  housing. 

Early  in  September,  students  union  President  Chris 
Westdal  charged  that  the  university  was  condoning  racial 
discrimination  by  listing  names  of  landlrods  who  discrimin- 
ated on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  nationality. 

A  landlord  asking  to  be  included  on  the  university's 
lists  of  private  accomodation  now  must  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"The  University  of  Manitoba  accepts  students  for  its 
classes  and  residences  without  distinction  as  to  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  desires  that  all  student  living  accommodation 
shall  be  available  on  these  terms."  

Yale  replaces  grades  with  categories 

NEW  HAVEN,  N.J.  (CUP-CPS) — The  numerical  grad- 
ing system  at  Yale  University  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  system 
of  four  designations— fail,  pass,  high  pass  and  honors- 
beginning  next  year. 

The  new  system  will  continue  on  an  experimental  basis 
for  at  least  five  years.  The  present  system  of  cumulative 
averages  for  each  student  will  be  replaced  by  a  rating  in 
each  department. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  concern  for  the  quality  of  a  stu- 
dent's work  will  be  generated.  Graduate  schools  should 
have  a  better  idea  of  a  student's  ability. 


in  principle  by  city  council, 
which  will  take  at  least  two 
months. 

Ryerson's  expansion  now 
will  not  be  complete  by  the 
fall  of  1969  and  will  cost 
much  more  than  the  expect- 
ed $27,000,000. 

Administration  spokesmen 
said  that  despite  the  set- 
backs, every  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  for  more 
students  next  fall.  Pre-fab 
units  may  be  brought  in  to 
handle  the  overflow. 


MULOCK  CUP 
PLAYOFFS 

Today  2  P.M. 
Meds  vs  Phorm 
TW.  2  P.M. 
SMC  vs  PHE 

Both  Gaines  on  Back  Campus 


CONTACT 
WEARERS! 


LENSINE 


by  MURJNE 


EXCLUSIVE 
Case)  Provldi 


One  solution 
for  complete 
lens  care 

Lensine's  special  properties 
assure  a  smoother,  non-Irri- 
tating lens  surface  when  in- 
serting your  "contacts."  Just 
a  drop  or  two  will  do  it.  When 
used  for  cleaning,  a  unique 
Lensine  formula  helps  retard 
buildup  of  contaminants  and 
foreign  deposits  on  the 
lenses.  It's  self-sterilizing 
and  antiseptic.  Ideal  for  wet 
storage  or  "soaking"  of 
lenses.  Lensine  reduces 
harmful  bacteria  contamina- 
tion. 

•  •  • 

FREE  CARRYING  CASE.  Ex- 
clusive removable  carrying 
case  with  every  bottle  of 
Lensine.  The  scientific— and 
convenient— way  to  protect 
your  contacts. 

LENSINE 

from  The  Murine 
Company,  Inc. 

...*y. t.r.  •p.tl.HH  r.i70,..r. 


Park  Plaza  Coiffures 

170  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

Are  Pleased  To  Announce 
Special  Rates  ior  U  of  T  Students 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


924-2153 

for  appointment 


for  the  under  30  crowd 

HIGHEST  IN  FASHION   LOWEST  IN  PRICE  ! 


300  YONGE  STREET 
Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


HELP! 


THE  ST.  CHRISTOPHER  HOUSE 
67  WALES  AVE.  {Bathurst  &  Dundas  SC.1 


MALE  LEADERS 

FOR  BOYS'  DEPARTMENT 

CALL  GERMANO  364-8456 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
A  WATERWORKS  AND  A  STOMACH  PUMP 
SURELY  YOU  KNOW  THERE'S  ONLY 
ONE  PLACE  TO  REALLY  SAVE  ON  BOOKS 

.  .  .  COLES  OF  COURSE! 
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HERE  &  NOW 


CLASSIFIED 


EXPERIENCED  TYP15T  —  Typing  of 
Theses,  essays  ond  notes  done  accurote- 
ly  Quickly  ond  economically.  Reason- 
able rales.   Electric  typewriter,  special 

WATCH  THE  VARSITY  for  the  date  — 
U.  of  T.  Radio  Record  Sale.  L.P's.  45's 
going  cheap. 

NEED  MONEY?  O.K.,  then  we  need 
you.  Contort  Jim  Deekv  Ass't  sales 
morvoger  University  of  Toronto  Radio, 
91  St.  George  St.  924-2339. 

LOVELY  BEDSITTING  ROOM,  own  bath, 
and  board  in  lawyer's  home,  exchange 
for  baby  sitting.  1  hove  four  children 
school  age  and  baby  of  two  years. 
Phone  783-2767. 

FOR  SALE:  B.A,  Hood  with  red  fur  and 
bachelor's  gown  quite  tong.  Call  239- 
2468. 

PERCY  I  U.C.  Follies  hos  so  got  couth. 
Come  and  see,  Nov.  2.  3rd  ond  4th. 
Tickets  now  on  sale  in  U.C.  Refectory 
1 2-2  p.m.  The  test  seats  wilt  be  gone 
by  12:03  p.m.  so  better  hustle. 

LIFEGUARD  training  for  National  Life- 
guard Service  award  (soon  to  be  no- 
tional ly  recognized  standard  in  life- 
guarding).  Pool,  lecture  sessions.  Hart 
House  Thursdays  7:30-9:30.  Jim 
Sporks  922-2514. 

SHARE      COMPUTER-DATING  result! 

now  at  Engineering  stores  ond  Gol- 
braith  Bldg.  Computer-Dating  Dance, 
Friday  Nov.  17,  Drill  Hall.  Admission, 
SOc  girls,  75c  boys  or  numbered  por- 
tion of  questionnaire. 


WANTED:  girl  to  share  -(-bedroom  a- 
portment  with  three  femole  students  - 
will  have  private  bedroom.  $55  a 
month.   WA.  5-0860. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  with  3  bedroom 
opt.  in  University  oreo  wonts  to  share 
with  one  or  2  other  girls.  Phone  923- 

5856^  

RUSSIAN  AND  FRENCH  tutoring  by 
university  graduate.  Call  924-2227  after 
6  p  m.  

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason, 
able,  large  selection  (beds  dressers, 
dinettes  chesterfields,  sofo  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  6.  Rentals.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadina). 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co, 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416.  921-7702. 

EXPERT  TYPIST — Essays  notes  theses 
fast,  accurate,  personalized.  Excellent 
rotes.  Coll  RU.  7-3472.  

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
"Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet. ' 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine.  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
dote  and  place  of  marriage, 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  ot 
least  50%  on  the  retail  price.  Satis, 
faction  guaranteed,  For  information  or 
appointment  call.  Mr.  Shostack,  445- 
5962. 


U  of  T  DRAMA  GUILD'S 

FESTIVAL  OF  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 


WILL  BE  HELD 


MONDAY  NOVEMBER  20 

at  8:30 

CARTWRIGHT  HALL,  ST.  HILDAS  COLLEGE 


CHRISTOPHER  FRY'S  -  A  PHOENIX  TOO  FREQUENT 

(by  members  of  University  College) 

EDWARD  ALBEE'S  -  THE  SANDBOX 

(by  members  of  New  College) 

PINTER'S  -  THE  DUMBWAITER 

(by  members  of  Trinity  College) 

the  ploys  will  be  professionally  adjudicated 
ADMISSION  FREE 


TODAY 

SHARE  computer  doting  results.  En- 
gineering stores  and  Galbroith  Bldg. 
opposite  Rm.  147. 

NOON 

A  paint-in  at  St.  Mikes.  Come  to 
watch  or  point.  St.  Mike's  student 
centre. 

UNICF.F  Christmos  cards  on  sale  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre.  33  St.  George  St. 

Skule-nite  tickets  on  sale.  Todayi 
Sigmund  Samuel  library.  Tomorrow: 
Wy  mil  wood. 

1  p.m. 

Enter  up  to  four  colour  sildes  in  Hart 
House  camera  club  competition  at  Hall 
Porter's  desk. 

Fine  art  club  tour  of  Oriental  collec- 
tor! at  R.O.M.  Everyone  welcome.  Meet 
on  3rd  floor. 

Liberal  club  meeting.  Rm.  1037.  Sid- 
ney Smith. 

Mr.  R.  Luciono  on  Problems  of  the 
East  End  of  Downtown  Toronto;  Social 
Problems  Research  Institute.  Rm.  1037, 
Sidney  Smith. 

Jewish  philosophy;  Robbi  B.  Rosen- 
weig,  sponsored  by  YAVNEH.  Rm.  2127, 
Sidney  Smith, 

4  p.m. 

Repertory  Theatre;  Gordon  Gould,  a 
member  of  the  APA  company.  Rm. 
1085.  Sidney  Smith. 

Some  results  of  Spectral  Classifica- 
tions in  Nearby  Associations;  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Garrison.  David  Dunlop  observatory 
Richmond  Hill. 

7  p.m. 

U.C.  education  commission.  Organiz- 
ing and  recruiting.  Junior  common 
room.  University  college. 

C.I. AS. P.  general  meeting.  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

A  social  ond  bingo  evening  in  aid  of 
Arab  Refugees.  Carpathian  Peoples'  As- 
sociation, 280  Queen  St.  W.  Everyone 
welcome. 

7:45  p.m. 

Black  plus  white  equals  Peace;  Glen- 
ford  Mitchell,  sponsored  by  U  of  T 
Baha'i  International  Student  Centre,  33 
St.  George  St. 


The  Faculty  Of  Graduate  Studies 
DALHOUSIE  UNIVERSITY 


invites  applications  for 


THE  IZAAC  WALTON  KILLAM 


VALUE  $3500  to  $5500 


These  scholarships  ore  open  to  outstanding  students  wishing  to  pursue  studies 
towards  the  Master's  or  Doctoral  Degree  in  any  field  of  graduate  research  at 
Dalhousie.  Approximately  forty  awards  will  be  available  for  the  year  1968- 
69.  There  range  in  value  from  $3500  to  $5500  with  an  additional  travel 
allowance. 

Hor  application  forms  and  further  information  on  these  and  other  awards 
available  at  Dalhousie,  pleose  write  to  The  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  Dal- 
housie University,  Halifox,  Nova  Scotia. 


•  p.m. 

Sconning  ond  Probing  the  Milky  Way, 
Dr.  D.  A.  MocRae.  Er  indole  college. 

THURSDAY 

NOON 

Notional  Planning  Priorities  for  de- 
veloping East  and  West  African  Coun- 
tries;  Dr.  John  Holland  International 
Student  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 
1  p.m. 

Science  ond  Religion;  Rabbi  Nuss- 
boum,  sponsored  by  Yevneh.  Rm.  2127, 
Sidney  Smith. 

Mrs.  D.  Edwards  will  answer  questions 
on  Christian  Science.  Rm,  2134,  Sidne/ 
Smith. 

How  is  Canada  Complicit  (sic)  in 
Vietnam;  Jeff  White.  Canada  Vietnam 
Newsletter.  Cumberland  Hall.  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre.  Alt  welcome. 

Organization  meeting  for  New  Col- 
lege theatre  guild  production  staff.  All 
welcome.  Rm,  75.  New  College. 


Lewis.  Seminar.  Rm.  1 03,  McLennan 
physical  laboratories. 

5:15  p.m. 

Difficulties  in  Christian  Belief:  the 
Problem  of  Evil.  Knox  Church  summer- 
seminor.  Spadina  and  Harbord.  - 

SCM    Seminar   on    Poverty.  Morning 
room.  International  Student  Centre. 
7:30  p.m. 

The  Physics  Potential  of  1NG;  Dr. 
J.  C.  D.  Milton,  Seminar.  Rm.  159,  Lash 
Miller  Bldg. 

Open  house  at  Maison  Francaise. 
French  house,  St.  Michael's. 

8  p.m. 

Biolooy  club  meeting.  Rm.  432  Ram- 
say Wright  zoology  labs. 

8:30  p.m. 

A  Harvest  Happening  for  single 
Catholic    graduate    students.  Cocktail 


Treasure  Van  sales  down  this  year 

Treasure  Van  headed  for  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  last  weekend  after  doing  about  ''$12,281  worth  of 
business  at  its  week-long  Hart  House  stay. 

The  exotic  caravan  of  unusual  trinkets  took  in  about 
$2,000  less  than  last  year's  display.  Sales  manager  Stan  Zuly 
(IV  UC)  said  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  sales  at  Glendon 
and  Scarborough  Colleges.  These  sales  were  not  held  last 
year. 

"Almost  everyone  who  came  in  bought  something," 
Stan  said,  "even  if  it  was  only  a  seventy-five  cent  'wife 
leader'." 


First  of  six  public  lectures  on 

ASPECTS  OF  EVOLUTION 
IN  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 
by  DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

University  of  Toronto  Centennial  Professor 

THE  LINK  BETWEEN  INVERTEBRATE 
AND  VERTEBRATE 

TODAY  AT  4  P.M. 
Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Vorsity  Fund  ond 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc..  New  York 


Mcdonald,  currie  &  co. 

Chartered  Accountants 

Representatives  from  our  Firm  will  be  on  cafnpus  on  the  following 
dates  to  interview  students  for  positions  available  in  offices  of  our 
Firm  throughout  Canada: 

Monday,  November  20:  Tuesday,  November  21 
ond  Friday,  November  24,  1967 

These  positions  are  available  for  the  graduates  in  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Arts,  Science,  Engineering  and  Law.  1 

Engineering  students  will  also  be  interviewed  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  20,  1967. 

Further  information  and  arrangements  for  interviews  are  available 
through  the  Placement  Office. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENT 
UNION 

Nominations  for: 

PRESIDENT 
VICE  PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY 
TREASURER 

8  OTHER  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 

GENERAL  MEETING: 

4  p.m.  Wed.  22  November 

ELECTION: 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday  24  November  at  G.S.U 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  SEE  SECRETARY  AT 
G.S.U. ,  16  BANCROFT  ST.  (NEAR  BOOKSTORE). 


SHUFFLES  GALORE  AS 


Tom  Watt  Varsity  dealer 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

When  training  camp  opened  for  Vars- 
ity Blues  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year's  hockey  season,  coach  Tom  Watt 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  three 
veteran  forward  lines  ready  to  open  the 
schedule.  And  there  was  but  one  defens- 
ive position  to  fill. 

However,  this  year  Watt,  with  five  of 
last  year's  starting  forwards  lost  through 
gradution,  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  making  major  shuffles  in  his  lineup. 

The  result  has  been  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  forward  units,  a  change  in 

1ft    bolh    veteran  pairings 
^Br^KmSr     have-     returned),  and 

K  the   iddition  ol  .1 

I  goaltender. 
— *    <*;*        Wingers   Ward  Pas-,1 
X  $£  §i  and  Gord  Cunningham, 

both  of  whom  played 
with  Murray  Stroud 
during  the  past  two 
seasons,  have  taken 
over  the  flanks  for  all- 

TOM  WATT      slar  centre  and  SIHP 
scoring    champ  Paul 

Laurent. 

If  Sunday's  10-2  score  over  Laurentian 
(which  incidentally  flattered  Voyageurs) 
is  any  indication,  this  line  will  be  the 
deadliest  trio  of  shooters  since  Wyatt 
Earp,  Jesse  James,  and  Quick  Draw  Mc- 
Graw.  Passi,  Laurent  and  Cunningham 
accounted  for  five  goals  in  the  Sudbury 
game. 

Blues'  second  unit  has  got  to  be  the 
one  with  the  most  variety.  Centre  Murray 
Stroud  will  have  Brian  Jones,  a  starting 
defenseman  last  season,  and  Bob  McClel- 
land, a  converted  centreman,  on  the  right 
and  left  wings  respectively. 

Watt  considers  this  line  the  most  vers- 


atile of  the  three.  "'All  three  can  put  the 
puck  in  the  net  and  with  two  of  the  best 
forecheckers  on  the  team  in  Stroud  and 
McClelland,  and  Jones  who  can  play 
either  forward  or  move  back  to  the  blue- 
line  if  needed,  they  should  score  a  lot  of 
goals  and  be  our  strongest  defensive  line 
at  the  same  time." 

The  only  offensive  question  mark  at 
the  moment  is  the  other  front  line.  New- 
comer Brian  St.  John  appears  to  have 
won  the  pivot  position  while  second-year 
man  Mike  Riddell  is  almost  a  certain 
starter  on  one  of  wings.  This  leaves  but 
one  opening  with  three  candidates,  all  of 
whom  would  be  shoo-ins  for  a  spot  on 
any  other  team  in  the  league,  trying  to 
make  the  squad. 

Fred  Pollard,  a  member  of  York  Uni- 
versity's intercollegiate  team  last  season, 
Peul  McCann,  and  John  Gordon  are  the 
players  fighting  for  a  berth  and  Wall 
frankly  admits  that  this  is  his  biggest 
headache  at  the  moment.  All  three  were 
impressive  in  the  Laurentian  game  as 
Pollard  had  two  goals,  McCann  had  one, 
and  Gordon  played  an  excellent  game 
going  both  ways. 

Watt's  decision  to  move  Brian  Jones 
up  front  has  created  another  minor 
dilemma.  Brian's  brother  Al  Jones  and 
veteran  Doug  Jones,  (no  relation)  just 
to  make  things  confusing,  are  fighting 
for  the  opening  left  open  by  Brian's 
switch. 

Returnees  Peter  Speyer,  Jim  Miles, 
and  Bob  Hamilton  are  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  other  blueline  berths. 

"We  got  a  team  that's  gonna  win  a 
few  games  and  score  a  couple  of  goals 
in  the  process,"  suggests  SIHL  managei 
of  the  year  Mike  Killoran.  Then  again, 
Killoran  predicted  that  Bobby  Hull  might 
score  more  goals  than  Allan  Stanley  this 
vear. 


UC  and  Junior  Engineering 
put  on  3-3  happening 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Fac  Slack 

Group  II  hockey  on  Fri- 
day featured  a  3-3  happening 
between  University  College  I 
and  Junior  Engineering.  The 
Ross  act,  Mike  and  Gary, 
contributed  two  UC  tallies, 
and  Jim  Clelland  added  the 
third.  Brian  Kamiec  potted 
two  Engineering  goals,  with 
(he  third  going  to  Bob  Story. 

RUGGER 

Five  consecutive  shutouts 
paced  this  week's  rugby  ra- 
ces. Vic  controlled  Law  3-0 
on  Friday,  thanks  to  Smokey 
Knox's  try.  Law  lost  to  Mcds 
A  by  an  identical  score  of 
3-0  on  Monday.  This  time  it 
was  Andy  Davies  who  pro- 
vided the  margin  of  medical 
victory. 

Other  Monday  masochism 
saw  Trinity  B  destroy  Archi- 
tecture 15-0,  and  Innis  con- 
found Meds  B  9-0.  Vic  Hard- 
ing amazed  the  addled  ar- 
chitects with  three  convert- 
ed trys  while  Tony  Cosentino 
provided  all  three  Innis 
scores. 

Vic  won  again  yesterday, 
putting  away  Wycliffe  9-0. 
Glenn  Doswell  and  John 
Geals  (2)  took  care  of  the 


SOCCER 

Shutouts  were  also  the  sto- 
ry in  soccer  this  week.  Mon- 
day matches  perceived  the 
1-0"  Trinity  triumph  over  UC, 
and  2-0  victories  by  SGS  over 
Vic,  and  Innis  over  Meds  A. 

Ken  Bell's  tribute  was 
enough  for  Trinity's  win. 
Toko  Oshinowo  and  Bibhuti 
Mohanty  were  Vic's  down- 
fall. Milan  Herreg  and  Bill 
Usher  led  Innis  to  their  sa- 
botage of  previously  unbeat- 
en Meds. 

fn  a  game  played  yester- 
day, Knox  College  overcame 
Trinity  B  5-0.  Dave  Stewart 
(2),  Ai  Glenn  (2)  and  J.  Brex 
were  the  Knox  Knockers. 


PRICES  $4.00,  53.00,  $2.00 
(Globetrotter  Basketball 
Action  and  Humour 
Attracts  Everybody) 


EARLY   BUYERS!  a;...  200  gel 
an  autegtaphed  pictur.  at 
Fersuaon  Jcnkiot.  


Box  Office  and  Agendo 
Open  1 1  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
A  Centenniol  Professor  for  November 

DR.  HARRY  G.  JOHNSON 

of  London  School  of  Economics 
Ond  University  of  Chicago 

Economic  Theory  and  Contemporary  Society 

Wednesday,  November  15  at  8.30  p.m. 
CONVOCATION  HALL 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


NEW  COLLEGE  FILM  CLUB 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  18 

THE  RUSSIANS 
ARE  COMING 

ADMISSION:  75'   -   DINING  HALL 
8:30  P.M. 


U  of  T  BAHA'IS 

Present 

GLENFORD  MITCHELL 

CO-AUTHOR  OF  "THE  ANGRY  BLACK  SOUTH" 
ASS'T  EDITOR  OF  "AFRICA  REPORT" 

BLACK + 1ITE= PEACE 

Wednesday  Nov.  15  7.45  P.M. 

I.S.C.  33  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 


Sports  Schedules -Week  of  Nov.  20th 

LACROSSE  (Balance  of  league  schedule) 


Mon.  Nov.  20 


1.00 
4.00 
5.00 
4.00 
6.30 
7.30 
3.30 
6  30 
7.30 


St.M. 
PHE. 
PHE.  i 


PHE.  t 

Med.  ( 
For.  A 
Med.  t 

Dent 


Arthurs,  Hall 
Hudge.  Evans 
Rudge.  Evans 
Moynes,  Mothersill 
Hennessey.  R.  Murphy 
Hennessey,  R,  Murphy 
Hennessey  R,  Murphy 
Mason  Keys 
Mason  Keys 


BASKETBALL  (Officiah'ng  assignments  will  be  mailed) 


1  oo 

4.00 
8.30 
1.00 
4.00 
6.30 
7.30 
8.30 
12.30 
6.30 
7.30 


Law  I 
PHE.  8 
St.M.  A 
PHE.  A 


New 

Pharm.  t- 
Jr.  Eng. 
Scor. 


Sr.  Eng. 


VOLLEYBALL 


Mon,  Nov.  20    1.00  Med.  C 

21  7.00  Wye. 
8.00  Emmon 

22  1.00  PHE.  I 
4.00  Law 
6.30  PHE.  8 
7.30  U.C.  ii 
8.30  Trm. 

23  1  00  Jr.  Eng. 
6.30  PHE.  D 
7.30  Denf.  A 


Tues. 
Wed. 


Thurs. 


PHE.  D 
Dent_  6 
U.C.  I 
Sr.  Eng. 

Vic.  ii ' 

For.  6 
Med.  A 
Vic.  I 
Dent.  C 


King 

Corr 

Rogers 

Labi 

Lobl 

Lobl 

Parnes 

Simanovskis 


SQUASH 


Tues.  Nov.  21     7.00  Lav.  A  vs  Dent 

7.40  Innis  vs  Eng.  II 

8  20  Wye.  vs  Tr.n.  C 

Wed.           22    5.40  Trin.  A  vs  PHE 

7.40  Knox  vs  Trin.  6 

8.20  Med.  A  vs  Vic.  I 

Thurs.         23    6.20  Med.  B  vs  Sr.  Eng 

7.00  St.M.  vs  Law  B 

7.40  For.  vs  Vic.  II 


HOCKEY 


Mon. 

Nov.  20 

1  2.30 

St.M,  B 

vs    Jr.  Eng. 

Murray.  Butler 

1.30 

SI.M.  E 

vs     Innis  II 

Murray.  Butler 

7  00 

Med.  A 

vs    Dent.  A 

Aston.  Harcourt 

8.00 

Scar. 

vs    U.C.  1 

Aston.  Harcourt 

9  00 

Vic.  1 

PHE.  A 

Aston  Harcourt 

.  21 

1.30 

St.M.  A 

✓s    Trin.  A 

Applefon,  Butler 

d.00 

U.C,  II 

vs  Arch 

Cameron,  Houston 

7.00 

Law  1 

vs    Sr.  Eng. 
vs    Innis  f 

Fuller,  Willoughby 

S.'jQ 

For.  A 

Fuller,  Willoughbv 

9.00 

Eng.  3 

vs    Med.  B 

Fuller.  Willoughby 

Wed. 

22 

12.30 

Eng.  II 

*s    For.  C. 

Hanna  Westlake 

1.30 

Eng  6 

vs    Vic.  VI 

Honna  Westlake 

4.00 

Law  II 

Houston  Butler 

7.00 

Vic.  II 

vs  Bus. 

Taylor  May 

8.00 

Eng.  1 

vs    Vic.  HI 

Taylor  Mav 

900 

PHt.  B 

vs    Pharm.  A  Taylor  Mav 

23 

12.30 

St.  Eng. 

vs    St.M.  A 

Hanna.  Cameron 

4.00 

Trin.  D 

vs    Vic.  VII 

Herceg.  Fraser 

5.30 

vs    Vic.  1 

Hanna.  Skinner 

6.30 

phe!  A 

vs    Law  1 

Carson.  Moysr 

8.00 

Knox 

vs  Erin 

Carson,  Moyst 

900 

Dent.  C 

vs    Eng.  5 

Carson,  Moyst 

Fri. 

24 

12.30 

New  III 

vs    Eng.  13 

Hayward  Gerry 

1.30 

U.C.  Ill 

vs    Eng.  14 

Roberts.  Allen 

5.30 

Jr.  Eng. 

vs  Scar. 

Kinnear.  Volm 

6.30 

U.C.  1 

vs    Med.  A 

K;nneor  Valin 

8.00 

Dent.  A 

vs    St.M.  B 

St.  John  Dubniak 

9.00 

Vic.  IV 

vs    Dent.  B 

St.  John.  Dubniak 
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Eben  takes  Omega,  Wright  wins  Copp 


Varsity  Blues'  magnificent 
end,  Mike  Eben,  has  been 
awarded  the  league's  highest 
honour.  As  a  fitting  close  to 
his  brilliant  four-year  career, 
Eben  was  voted  the  Omega 
Trophy  which  goes  to  the 
SIFL's  most  valuable  player. 
Voting  is  done  by  those  who 

should  know    members 

of  the  opposing  teams. 

From  his  verv  first  season 
with  Blues  (1964>  the  name 
Mike  Eben  has  been  syno- 
nymous with  spectacular. 
Shown  at  right  is  one  of  the 
patented  lunging  grabs  which 
were  his  trademark  through- 
out the  league. 

Everyone  has  a  favourite 
'Eben  catch'  to  rave  about, 
but  often  ignored  is  Mike's 
running  ability.  In  his  final 
game  with  Blues  against  Mc- 
Gill last  Saturday,  Eben  scor- 
ed probably  his  most  sensa- 
tional touchdown  as  he 
caught  a  short  pass  from  Bob 
Amer  and  then  proceeded  to 
spin,  weave,  and  burst 
through  five  frantic  McGill 
defenders  for  68  yds,  minus 
any  blocking  aid.  Unfortuna- 
tely, Eben's  own  illegal  mo- 
tion nullified  his  superlative 
effort. 


PHOTOS  BY  LEN  GILDAY 

Varsity  Blues  won  the  Yates  Cup  this  year  mainly  on 
their  defensive  merit,  and  the  hard-nosed  hub  of  the  excep- 
tionally rugged  defense  was  its  captain,  Mike  Wright.  In 
recognition  of  his  tremendous  play  during  the  season, 
Wright's  teammates  have  voted  him  the  Johnny  Copp  Tro- 
phy, awarded  to  the  player  who,  in  their  opinion,  by  his 
spoi  tsmanship,  character  and  playing  ability,  proves  him- 
self the  most  valuable  member  of  the  team. 

Wright  shown  above  in  typical  ferocious  action,  consis- 
tently brilliant  all  year.  He  never  had  a  bad  game  as  he 
remorsellessly  patroled  great  gobs  of  playing  field  from 
his  corner  iinebacking  position.  One  play  would  find  him 
hurtling  toward  a  harassed  enemy  quarterback  while  the 
next  would  have  him  pop  the  ball  loose  from  a  downfield 
receiver  with  one  of  his  thumping  tackles.  Wright  was  pro- 
bably the  league's  best  at  causing  dropped  passes. 


Blues  prep  for  Queen's  with  7-1  rout 


Varsity  Soccer  Blues  yes- 
terday played  their  first 
game  since  walloping  Guelph 
1 1-0,  when  they  demolished 
the  resurgent  Waterloo  War- 
riors 7-1.  It  was  probablv 
Toronto's  finest  hour  at 
home  this  season,  and  bodes 
well  for  this  Saturday's 
championship  final  against 
Queens. 

Blues'  solid  effort  was  a 
welcome  change  from  their 
last  two  lacklustre  perfor- 
mances against  McMaster 
and  McGill,  where  players 
seemed  to  be  dragging  their 
asses  on  the  ground. 

Right  from  the  opening 
whistle  Varsity  forced  play 
into  the  Warrior  end  of  the 
field  and  caused  numerous 
anxious  moments  around  the 
net  but  couldn't  score.  With 
fifteen  minutes  gone  in  the 
half,  Warriors  moved  down 
the  field  and  forced  a  corner 


kick.  As  four  Varsity  defen- 
reds  watched  curiously 
Waterloo's  Harry  Grossman 
headed  the  ball  into  a  corner 
far  from  the  reach  of  Stan 
Bogucki  and  Blues  were 
down  1-0. 

Blues  went  right  back  on 
attack,  however,  and  blew  a 
couple  of  excellent  scoring 
chances  before  Soppelsa 
passed  to  Lefkos  who  drove 
the  ball  into  the  net. 

A  hard  shot  by  Lefkos  was 
too  much  for  Waterloo's 
overworked  goalie,  and  Sop- 
pelsa banged  in  Varsity's  se- 
cond goal.  John  Gero  finish- 
ed off  an  excellent  passing 
play  to  put  Blues  ahead  3-1 
at  the  end  of  the  half. 

The  Varsity  charge  contin- 
ued after  the  crossover.  Gero 


got  the  first  goal  of  the  half 
on  his  own  rebound.  Another 
Gero  shot  later  on  was  only 
partially  caught  by  the  oppo- 
sing goalie.  The  ball  fell  at 
Frank  Soppelsa's  feet  and  he 
had  to  just  walk  across  the 
goal  line  to  score. 

Gero  got  his  third  goal  of 
the  game  when  he  was  put 
in  the  clear  by  an  Austris 
Liepa  pass.  Liepa  completed 
the  scoring  when  he  headed 
in  a  Ron  Muir  corner  kick 
off  a  Waterloo  defenseman. 

The  Battle  of  the  Undefeat- 
ed takes  place  Saturday 
morning  at  10:30  a.m.  at  Var- 
sity Stadium,  when  Queens 
will  attempt  to  halt  Blues 
winning  streak  at  thirteen. 
Superstitious,  anyone? 


Swim  team  inaugurate  season  at  York 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  Varsity  Blues  swimm- 
ing team  will  make  its  first 
showing  of  the  year  tomor- 
row night  in  an  exhibition 
meet  against  York  University 
and  Ryerson  at  York's  Keele 
and  Steele  campus.  Blues  will 
have  their  first  opportunity 
to  swin  metric  distances  in 
York's  new  25  meter  pool. 

York  are  highly  rated  af- 
ter their  fine  performance  at 
last  year's  Canadian  Inter- 
coll  eg  iale  Championships, 
and  they  should  provide  U 
of  T  with  some  stiff  compe- 
tition, especially  with  their 


talented  distance  star,  Mur- 
ray Young. 

This  meet  will  give  coach 
Juri  Daniel  a  good  chance 
to  evaluate  his  rookies,  espe- 
cially promising  newcomers 
Terry  Bryon,  a  butterflier, 
and  George  Goldsmith,  a 
breaststroker.  Former  Ryer- 
son breastroke  star  Maurice 
Vaillancourt  is  also  one  of 
the  top  prospects  for  a  berth 
on  the  team. 

This  exhibition  contest 
will  also  serve  as  a  warmup 
for  the  Olympic  Development 
meet  to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  on  Satur- 


day. Blues  are  entering  as  a 
team  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  will  face  their 
toughest  competition  of  the 
season  before  the  Intercol- 
legiate finals  in  the  spring. 
Top  swimmers  from  both 
Canada  and  the  United  Sta- 
tes, including  possibly  some 
world  champions,  will  be 
competing. 

Pool  Fatter  . . .  finals  of  the 
Development  meet  begin  at 
7  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and 
should  provide  some  excit- 
ing races  for  interested  spec- 
tators . . .  Blues'  team  cap- 
tain this  season  is  veteran, 
Robin  Campbell  ... 


Eastern  ruggerites  also  win 

Varsitv  rugger  Blues  (eastern  division)  also  tuned  up 
for  their  big  championship  game  on  Saturday  as  they  strug- 
gled to  an  8-6  victory  over  McGill  Redmen  in  Montreal 
during  the  week-end.  This  left  Blues  undefeated,  and  they 
tace  Western  Mustangs,  also  undefeated,  in  a  sudden-death 
contest  at  Varsity  Stadium  Saturday  afternoon  for  OQAA 
supremacy. 

Blues  had  already  won  their  division  before  the  McGill 
game  and  so  had  nothing  to  lose  but  their  pride.  They  al- 
most did  as  McGill  put  on  a  fine  team  performance  to  nearly 
upset  the  usually  high-scoring  Blues. 

Despite  atrocious  field  conditions  Blues  started  well 
but  stout  defensive  work  by  Redmen  and  a  happy  knack  of 
winning  the  ball  in  the  loose  kept  them  off  the  scoresheet. 
The  first  half  ended  in  a  scoreless  tie. 

The  second  half  was  a  different  story.  Blues'  fly-half 
Andy  Gibson  opened  the  scoring  by  diving  on  a  loose  ball 
;n  the  endzone.  McGill  evened  the  match  on  a  penalty  kick, 
and  then  took  the  lead  on  an  amazing  35  yd.  drop  kick 
by  their  fly-half. 

Trailing  6-3,  Blues  buckled  down  to  the  business  at 
hand  and  finally  prevailed  with  a  crashing  try  from  Doug 
Phibbs  and  Gibson's  conversion. 


Varsity  sudden  -  death  soccer,  rugger  Saturday 
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Cash  crisis  threatens 
UC  Literary  Society 


By  JIM  COWAN 

The  University  College  Li- 
terary and  Athletic  Society 
is  threatened  by  a  cash  short- 
age because  of  a  delay  in  the 
auditing  of  last  year's  finan- 
cial statement. 

Each  year  Simcoe  Hali  re- 
mits some  of  the  money  re- 
ceived as  student  fees  to  the 
Lit.  But  it  does  so  only  after 
the  books  for  the  previous 
year  have  been  audited  and 
approved  by  Clarkson,  Gor- 
don Co.,  a  Toronto  charter- 
ed accountant  firm. 

Lit  Treasurer  Bill  Sklar  (II 
UC)  said  last  night  that  the 
society  still  hasn't  received 
any  money  from  Simcoe 
Hall. 

"We've  been  operating  on 
funds  left  over  from  last 
year  and  receipts  from  the 
UC  Follies.  Now  we're  gett- 
ing bills  for  the  Follies  and 
there  is  no  money  available." 

Lit  President  Hershell  Ez- 
rin (IV  UC)  stressed  that 
there  was  no  immediate  cri- 
sis but  that  a  rash  of  bills 
could  cause  problems. 

"Everything  is  paid  up  to 
now-  we  don't  owe  anything," 
he  said. 

Ezrin  said  the  difficulties 
arose  because  last  year's 
books  were  not  submitted 
until  the  end  of  Oct.  This  did 
not  leave  enough  time  for  the 
audit  to  be  completed,  Sim- 
coe Hall  informed  and  the 
funds  transfered  to  the  Lit. 
account.  Books  are  usually 
ready  for  auditing  by  July  31. 

Ezrin  hopes  to  get  the  first 
installment  of  about  $20,000 
"in  the  very  near  future.' 
SAC  accountant  D.C.  Tinker 
advised  him  to  apply  direct- 
ly to  the  director  of  finances 
for  the  funds. 

Mr.  Tinker  said  he  did  not 
think  the  Lit  was  in  any  se- 
rious financial  trouble. 

"They're  solvent  but  the 
money  is  in  the  wrong  place," 
he  said.  "If  they  apply  to  the 
proper  people  they  should 
have  no  trouble  getting  their 
money." 

Treasurer  Sklar  hopes  to 
have  the  money  in  the  Lit 
account  within  two  weeks. 
"Until  then  we  may  have  to 
delay  payment  on  some  of 
our  bills." 

Last  year's  treasurer,  Ian 
Sadinsky  (IV  UC),  said  he 
knew  of  no  problems. 


"To  my  knowledge  the 
books  were  balanced  two 
weeks  ago.  There  may  have 
been  some  difficulty  in  gett- 
ing out  the  formal  audit." 
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Most  faculties  grant  student  voice  on  council 


By  KATHY  ADAMS 
and  HARRIET  KIDECKEL 

Students  at  most  faculties 
and  colleges  on  campus 
have  a  voice  in  their  faculty 
decisions,  if  not  a  vote. 

Some  faculties  have  voting 
student  members  on  coun- 
cils. Others  have  representa- 
tives who  present  recom- 
mendations but  do  not  vote. 

Those  who  do  not  have 
members  on  their  faculty 
council  have  set  up  staff- 
student  committees  to  dis- 
cuss proposals  to  be  later  ap- 
proved by  both  student  and 
staff  councils. 

The  faculty  of  architecture 
has  ten  voting  student  mem- 
bers on  its  faculty  council 
as  well  as  a  staff-student 


committee. 

The  school  of  business  has 
one  voting  student  on  the 
curriculum  committee  as 
well  as  two  students — one 
from  each  year —  who  meet 
with  Dr.  0.  W.  Main,  the 
chairman  of  the  faculty 
council. 

Students  in  medicine  have 
representatives  on  the  stu- 
dent affairs  and  curriculum 
committees. 

The  faculty  of  food  scien- 
ces has  just  decided  to  sit 
an  elected  student  member 
on  its  council  but  it  is  as 
yet  undecided  as  to  whether 
he  will  have  a  vote.  Previous- 
ly, academic  representatives 
made  their  recommendations 
to  the  dean. 

The  seating  of  students  on 


the  St.  Michael's  College  fa- 
culty council  was  approved 
in  principle  Monday.  The 
number  of  student  represen- 
tatives and  whether  they 
will  be  voting  members  has 
not  been  decided. 

New  College,  which  has 
recently,  set  up  a  student- 
staff  committee,  will  soon 
present  a  proposal  to  the  fa- 
culty and  student  councils 
concerning  student  represen- 
tation. 

The  student-staff  commit- 
tee of  the  school  of  nursing 
is  looking  into  the  possibi- 
lity of  having  students  on 
the  faculty  council.  Now  the 
committee,  composed  of  nine 
students  and  six  staff  mem- 
bers makes  recommenda- 
tions to  be  put  to  the  council. 


Innis  students  were  the 
first  to  have,  student  repre- 
sentatives on  a  faculty  coun- 
cil. Five  students  were  grant- 
ed membership  with  full  pri- 
vileges in  October. 

The  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics society  has  an  effective 
s  t  u  d  e  n  t-staff  curriculum 
committee  whose  recommen- 
dations have  been  closely 
followed. 

Scarborough,  University 
College  and  Forestry  are  cur- 
rently discussing  prosposals 
for  student  representation  al- 
though they  have  no  definite 
committees. 

The  exceptions  are  Dentis- 
try and  Engineering,  where 
students  have  no  voice  in  fa- 
culty decisions  and  are  ap- 
parently not  interested. 


SAC  supports  Varsity  in  Realist  controversy 


HENRY  BORDEN 

Vorg  staffers!  Anybody 
who  is  anybody  will  be  com- 
ing to  a  staff  meeting  today 
at  1  p.m.  in  the  Varsity  of- 
fice. 


McGill  senate  delays  Daily  decision 


MONTREAL  (VNS)  — 
McGill  Daily  editor  Petei 
Allnutt  has  been  granted 
at  least  a  temporary'  repri- 
eve from  the  McGill  Univ- 
ersity senate  and  students 
council. 

The  senate  adjourned  late 
yesterday  until  next  week 
without  deciding  what  to  do 
about  the  printing  Nov.  S 
of  a  passage  from  the  U.  S. 
magazine  The  Realist  which 
has  since  been  labelled  ob- 
scene. 

When  it  met  it  was  faced 
by  a  demand  from  the  stu- 
dents council  that  the  char- 
ges against  Allnutt  and  stu- 
dent journalists  Pierre  Four- 
nier  and  John  Fekcte  be 


dropped. 

Wednesday  the  students 
council  tabled  until  next 
week  a  motion  to  fire  Allnutt. 
The  same  day  the  council's 
judicial  committee  handed 
down  a  unanimous  decision 
that  the  publication  of  the 
passage  "did  not  constitute 
an  act  of  bad  faith"  on  All- 
nutt's  part. 

The  consensus  was  that, 
"the  decision  to  print  the  ar- 
ticle was  extremely  irrespon- 
sible." 

But  the  judges  said:  "Any 
suggestion  that  the  editor 
may  only  be  dismissed  be- 
cause of  an  act  of  bad  faith 
appears  erroneous  to  this 
committee." 


By  DAVID  FRANK 

The  Students  Administrative  Council 
Wednesday  supported  The  Varsity's  print- 
ing last  week  of  the  now-controversial  pas- 
sage from  the  McGill  Daily. 

The  motion,  which  passed  29-8,  labelled 
the  passage  "distasteful,"  but  said  printing 
it  was  necessary  for  "a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  intensity  of  the  controversy  at 
McGill." 

Many  members  felt  the  whole  incident 
had  been  blown  up  out  of  proportion. 

"There  was  virtually  no  reaction  the  day 
it  was  published,"  said  Vice-President  John 
Treleaven  (SGS). 

He  lashed  out  at  Henry  Borden,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  governors,  for 
his  involvement  in  the  affair. 

He  said  Mr.  Borden  had  never  seen  fit 
to  comment  on  any  of  the  issues  relevant 
to  the  university  student. 

"Is  it  his  role  to  look  after  the  morals 
when  he  doesn't  concern  himself  with  the 
real  physical  needs  of  the  students? 

"Has  he  ever  spoken  out  on  the  need  for 
residences?  Where  was  he  when  residence 
fees  went  up  and  has  he  ever  spoken  out 
on  the  tuition  fees?" 

Treleaven's  speech  drew  loud  applause 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  Tom 
Faulkner,  president  of  the  Students  Admin- 
istrative Council.  It  was  passed  unanimous- 
ly at  Wednesday's  meeting: 

The  SAC  believes  its  action  with  regard 
to  the  substance  of  the  Varsity  reprint  is 
sufficient. 

There  is,  however,  a  wider  issue  involved: 
student  responsibility  in  discipline  within 
the  university  community. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  editors  of  The 
Globe  and  Mail  and  of  The  Telegram,  while 
expressing  regret  that  this  incident  will 
harm  the  cause  of  those  who  advocate  a  re- 
sponsible role  for  students  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  university,  failed  to  recom- 
mend that  the  SAC,  which  is  legally  the  pub- 
lisher, deal  with  the  issue. 

The  Globe's  subsequent  editorial  comment 
that,  "it  is  far  more  satisfactory  for  a  stu- 
dent body  to  discipline  campus  newspapers 
than  to  have  this  task  undertaken  by  the  ad- 
ministration" came  four  days  after  their 
initial  statement  which  suggested  that  stu- 
dent democracy  was  a  hoax  and  a  sham. 

Most  readers  will  remember  the  earlier  re- 
marks. 


from  the  council. 

Treleaven  also  attacked  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  saying  the  newspaper  had 
"chosen  to  blow  it  up. 

"It's  a  beautiful  way  to  smear  student 
demands  for  student  power." 

Before  arriving  at  its  decision  SAC  de- 
feated two  motions  reprimanding  The  Var- 
sity. 

Cliff  Lax  (I  Law)  called  on  SAC  to  "con- 
demn in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the 
editorial  irresponsibility  shown  by  the  pub- 
lication of  an  obscene  article." 

He  rejected  as  "childish"  the  argument 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  report  ade- 
quately the  story.  The  editors  should  have 
used  "more  polite  and  acceptable  lan- 
guage. 

"If  that  was  the  only  way  they  could  re- 
port the  story,  I  suggest  they  go  back  and 
take  another  course  in  creative  writing." 

Lax  also  charged  that  the  editors  had 
deliberately  selected  "the  most  sensational, 
gruesome,  and  sordid  paragraph  of  a  two- 
page  article. 

See  Campus  on  Page  3 


VARSITY  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

MONDAYS  PAPER  —  THURS.  NOON 
WEDNESDAYS  PAPER  —  FRI.  NOON 
FRIDAYS  PAPER  —  TUES.  NOON 
ALL  COPY  TO  BE  SUBMITTED  TYPEWRITTEN 
TO  RAX.  BLDG..  MAIN  CAMPUS 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spodino  (Opp.  New  College) 
FRI.  NOV.  17       8  P.M. 
DISCUSSION  —  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
SUNDAY: 

10  o.m.  Choir  Rehearsal 

1 1  o.m.  Worship 

THURSDAY: 
1:15  Hart  House  Chapel  Holy  Communion 
Nov.  nth  &  12th  Student  Retreat 

CHURCH  264-8077  DON  JOHNSON 

922-1884  GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


QUAKERS  BELIEVE  IN 


THAT  OF  GOD 
IN  EVERY  MAN" 

Quakers  hove  no  creed,  no  ritual,  no  priests,  but 
their  faith  in  the  value  of  every  man  lays  great  res- 
ponsibility on  its  believers,  and  emerges  in  work  for 
peace  and  the  under-privileged. 

For  more  information,  phone  921-0368 
or  come  to  60  Lowther  Avenue  ( north  of  Bloor , 

east  of  St.  George)  any  Sunday  at  11  a.m. 
Coffee  is  served  after  the  meeting  for  worship. 
There  is  an  active  Young  People's  Group 


FALL  LECTURE  SERIES 

OUR   WORLD  TODAY 

NOVEMBER  21  — 

DR.  W.  E.  SW1NTON,  Centennial  Professor  and  former  director. 
Royal  Ontario  Museum: 

THE  HUMAN  RACE  —  WHERE  TO? 

NOVEMBER  26  — 

LAURIER  LAPIERRE,  MeGill  University  Professor  and 
former  co-host  of  CBC's  "Seven  Days": 

THE  CULTURAL  CAULDRON 

DECEMBER  3  — 

THE  REV.  AL  FOWLIE,  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Foundation: 

PHILOSOPHY  —  GIVE  US  A  DESTINY 

DECEMBER  10  — 

DR.  WILSON  HEAD,  Social  Planning  Council: 

PLANNING  COMMUNITY  LIFE  -  HOW  AND  WHY? 

Fee  for  each  lecture:  $1.50.  Lectures  begin  at  8:15  p.m., 

followed  by  discussion  and  coffee. 
Sponsored  by  Adult  Progrom  Committee 

FIRST  UNITARIAN  CONGREGATION 

175  St.  Clair  Avenue  West 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
Morning  Service  CKFM  99.9 
MINISTERS:  / 


11:00  A.M. 

"MODERN  IDOLATRY" 

DR.  E.  M.  HOWSE 
7:30  P.M. 

INFORMAL  WORSHIP 

Campus  Club  following  Service. 
ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


ST.  THOMAS  CHURCH 

383  HURON  ST. 
Sunday,  Nov.  19     •      8:15  p.m. 

UNIVERSITY 
DIALOGUE 


An  informal  Sunday  evening  gather- 
ing in  which  you  are  invited  to 
hear  and  talk  about  subjects  of 
current  interest.  Coffee  is  served. 

10  PM.  EUCHARIST 

This  week's  speaker: 

doris  McCarthy,  o.s.a. 

Subject:  "IMAGES:  ART  TODAY." 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  Si.  W.  at  Walmtr  Rd. 

Minister:  REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
B.A.,  B.D. 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 
11  A.M. 

"Arrangement  In 
Gold  and  Silver" 

7:30  ?M. 

"10th  Hour  Decisions" 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 

Students  Welcome 
to  all  Services 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

\     JOHN  WHITING'S 

THE  DEVILS  ^  , 

GUEST  DIRECTOR  ^^^fo/tf  / 

PETER  EBERT 

Fri.  Nov.  24th  to  Sat  Dec.  2nd  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


Around  Campus... 

Residence  program  draws  few  students 

Students  not  living  in  residence  don't  seem  to 
want  to  participate  in  residence  life. 

McCaul  House,  in  University  College's  Sir  Danial 
Wilson  men's  residence,  is  discovering  this  as  only 
two  students  have  applied  for  their  associate  member 
ship  plan. 

The  associate  program  was  started  about  two 
weeks  ago  when  posters  and  notices  were  put  up  in 
central  locations  of  the  university,  inviting  UC  men 
to  affiliate  with  the  residence. 

Associate  members  would  be  able  to  attend  House 
Council  meetings,  use  all  the  house  facilities  such  as 
the  music  room,  common  room,  TV  and  go  to  house 
parties.  ' 

Membership  fees  for  these  privileges  are  $10  a 
year.  George  Strazinski,  the  McCaul  House  president, 
says  these  "are  less  than  the  house  fee  a  full  resident 
pays." 

The  idea  for  such  a  program  was  discussed  last 
year  in  the  UC  men's  residence  council.  Each  house 
was  given  the  option  of  deciding  whether  it  would 
adopt  the  plan. 

So  far  only  McCaul  House  has  decided  in  favor 
of  it.  The  five  other  houses  have  expressed  no  interest 
in  doing  the  same. 

Other  colleges  who  have  had  affiliate  memberships 
find  that  students  are  not  using  the  residence  privi- 
leges. 

St.  Michael's  College  girls  choose  to  affiliate  with 
one  of  the  two  women's  residences  when  they  register 
in  first  year. 

However,  now  that  the  student-faculty  building 
has  been  built,  Sister  St.  Stephan,  the  dean  of  St. 
Joseph's  women's  residence,  says  "there  isn't  the  need 
there  was  before  for  facilities  such  as  residences  of- 
fer." 

Campus  blood  drive  ends  in  success 

The  blood  drive  this  year  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  university. 

The  chairman  of  the  Blood  Committee,  Carolyn 
Keystone,  (I  Pharm)  has  expessed  the  gratitude  of 
the  committee  on  behalf  all  the  recipients  who  are 
living  today  thanks  to  the  donations  of  the  students. 

The  announcement  of  the  winners  of  the  Blood 
Cup  will  be  made  Sunday. 

The  drive  collected  3,399  pints  of  blood.  Organ- 
izers had  set  a  goal  of  3,840. 


Yorkminster  Park 

Yonge  Subway  to  St.  Clair 

Minister 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 

10  A.M. 

Church  School  Classes 
for  Young  People 

11  A.M. 

"The  Tyranny  of  Moods" 
7  P.M. 

"Personalities  of  Yesterday 
and  Today" 

3)  The  Transforming  Vision 
8:15  P.M. 

Fellowship  Hour 
A  Friendly  Welcome  to  Students. 
Musical  Director:  Douglas  Elliott. 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

- —  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cords 


•    SKI  M  NITE 


NOV.  21-25 
O.  C.  E.  Auditorium 


Tickets  still  available:  Friday:  12-2  P.M.  Sid  Smith 

Monday:  Engineering  Stores 
Rm.  105,  Mill  Bldg. 


and:  at  the  door  during  production. 


Legal  aid  service:  students  puzzle 
position  under  new  Ontario  plan 


The  student  legal  aid  service  is  having 
legal  problems  with  the  official  Ontario 
legal  service. 

Set  up  several  weeks  ago  by  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  in  conjunction  with 
the  faculty  of  law,  the  plan  was  one  of  sev- 
eral run  by  law  students  in  the  five  Onta- 
rio law  schools. 

But  since  the  creation  of  the  official  On- 
tario Legal  Aid  Plan  under  new  legislation, 
the  students  have  been  left  wondering 
where  they  fit. 

Many  who  used  to  go  to  them  for  legal 
assistance  can  now  get  the  services  of  pro- 
fessional lawyers  under  the  new  legal  aid 
plan. 


The  students'  scheme's  organizers  have 
also  been  reprimanded  for  unprofessional 
conduct  in  advertising  their  services  in 
Monday's  Varsity.  Such  unauthorized  con- 
duct could  bring  $200  or  up  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  says  one  of  the  students. 

The  scheme  will  continue  to  operate 
until  a  final  decision  is  taken  on  its  legality. 

"Student  lawyers  have  always  given  legal 
advice  to  their  friends,"  said  Professor 
Bradley  Crawford,  the  faculty  advisor  on 
student  legal  aid  schemes. 

"When  such  advice  is  given  on  a  personal 
basis  it  is  clearly  unobjectionable.  How- 
ever, the  present  scheme  appears  to  go  be- 
yond this." 


Brothel  business  thrives  at  UBC 


VANCOUVER  (Special)  —  A  thriving 
brothel  has  been  discovered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  says  the  campus 
newspaper  The  Ubyssey. 

The  alleged  owner  of  the  establishment 
agreed  to  an  interview  only  on  condition 
that  its  exact  address  not  be  published,  the 
article  says. 

"At  the  moment  only  a  select  few  know 
about  us,"  she  said.  "We've  only  been  going 
for  a  month. 

"As  the  pressure  of  mid-term  exams  in- 
creases, we  may  spread  the  word  around 
more." 

In  an  interview,  one  of  the  house  girls 


said  she  was  not  a  student  of  UBC,  but 
three  of  the  eight  girls  were. 

"Some  of  them  do  it  to  get  money  for 
fees,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  many  girls  were  coming 
in  from  downtown  Vancouver  in  search  of 
work. 

"Mrs.  Maxwell  pays  us  very  well  —  about 
$150  a  week.  It's  better  than  working  in  the 
city." 

The  house  was  full  at  the  time  of  a  Ubys- 
sey reporter's  visit,  but  the  lady  interviewed 
refused  to  say  anything  about  her  patrons. 

Acting  UBC .  President  Walter  Gage  dec- 
lined comment  on  the  situation. 


Luciano:  students  should  force  reform 


Only  university  students 
can  shatter  the  grip  of  the 
establishment  and  force  so- 
cial reform,  a  Social  Re- 
search Institute  meeting  was 
told  yesterday. 

Renato  Luciano,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  Woodgreen 
Community  Centre  in  down- 
town Toronto,  said  he  can  do 
little  about  the  problems  of 
Toronto's  deprived  because 
his  own  organization  is  so 
steeped  in  bureaucratic  regi- 


men. 

Woodgreen,  by  the  United 
Appeal  and  the  city,  provides 
a  recreational  and  education- 
al program  for  young  people 
and  serves  as  an  adult  ser- 
vice centre. 

Mr.  Luciano  said  the  Univ- 
ersity- of  Toronto  campus, 
which  he  called  a  melting 
pot  of  social  protest,  c  a  n  be- 
come a  catalyst  for  social  re- 
form. 

He  called  on  students  to 


government. 

"Several  colleagues  have 
told  me  that  if  SAC  con- 
dones this  type  of  journal- 
ism they  would  have  to  re- 
assess their  attitude. 

"There  are  more  impor- 
tant things  for  SAC  to  do 
than  decide  on  a  definition 
of  obscenity." 


Campus  response  not  violent:  Martin 

Continued  from  Page  1 

"It  offended  the  sense  of 
moralty  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  on  campus." 

But  D'Arcy  Martin  (III 
New),  who  introduced  the 
successful  motion,  thought 
"the  response  on  campus 
has  not  been  violent." 

"On  the  whole  people 
didn't  care,"  added  Bob 
Bossin  (III  Inn). 

After  the  motion  had  been 
defeated  by  a  two-to-one 
margin,  Brian  Greenspan 
(III  UC)  introduced  a 
milder  rebuke  which  mere- 
ly expressed  "distaste  and 
objection  to  the  offensive 
paragraph." 

The  resolution  was  nar- 
rowly defeated. 

Jan  Duinker  (SGS)  said 
he  felt  Martin's  resolution 
best  summed  up  the  feel- 
ings of  the  campus. 

Professor  G.  E.  Johnson, 
a  faculty  member  of  SAC, 
tried  to  cast  a  broader  light 
on  the  issue. 

"The  real  question  at  Mc- 
Gill  was  who  decides  on 
disciplinary  action  This 
should  have  been  the  Var- 
sity story,"  he  said. 

He  warned  that  the  con- 
troversy could  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  campaign  for 
a  greater  part  in  university 


organize  the  community  "to 
fight  city  hall"  and  to  partic- 
ipate as  volunteers  in  the 
Woodgreen  program. 

By  providing  gym  and  Ho- 
rary facilities  Woodgreen 
has  filled  in  two  deficiencies 
of  local  schools.  But  at  the 
same  time  an  apathetic  Met- 
ro board  has  been  let  off  the 
hook,  he  said. 

The  board,  he  charged,  has 
refused  to  back  a  hot  lunch 
program  or  gear  its  curricu- 
lum to  the  special  needs  of 
the  slum  children. 

Expropriation  without  ade- 
quate new  housing  available, 
created  resentment  in  the 
area  -hat  led  to  Woodgreen- 
sponsored  meetings  and  pro- 
tests. These  were  quickly 
stifled  by  the  centre's  "est- 
ablishment" board  of  direc- 
tors, Mr.  Luciano  said.  The 
public  now  has  lost  faith  in 
the  centre  as  a  sounding 
board  for  its  problems. 


Another  Varsity  protests  discipline 


CAPETOWN,  South  Africa 
—  (CUPI)  —  Canadian  stu- 
dent editors  are  not  the 
only  ones  facing  adminis- 
trative disciplinary  action. 

The  editor  of  The  Varsity 
at  the  University  of  Cape- 
town, Chris  Pritchard,  was 
expelled  last  month  for 
"bringing  discredit  on  the 
university." 

Two  editorials,  a  report 
of  a  Swedish  happening  and 
a  report  of  a  campus  reli- 
gious symposium  led  to  the 
expulsion. 

Protests  against  the  expul- 
sion have  been  registered  by 
the  Student  Council  presi- 
dent and  the  South  African 
Student  Press  Association. 
A  Capetown  Sunday  paper 
said  it  could  not  see  any, 
justification  for  the  expul- 
sion. 

Although   Pritchard  may 


return  to  classes  next  year 
he  is  prohibited  by  a  vote  of 
the  student  council  from 
ever  holding  a  student  of- 
fice again  during  his  aca- 
demic career. 

CYC  budget  reduced 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Cut- 
backs in  federal  spending 
wil  mean  a  reduction  of  Com- 
pany of  Young  Canadians 
budget  from  a  requested 
$3,000,000  to  $2,400,000  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  a 
company  spokesman  said 
yesterday. 

This  will  mean  a  curtail- 
ment in  the  company's  plan 
to  expand  field  workers  to 
between  750  and  1,000.  The 
company  now  plans  to  aim 
at  400  field,  workers  for  the 
coming  vear.  There  are  cur- 
rently 180. 


Hart  House  || 


BRIDGE 
PAIRS  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Saturday,  November  18 
East  Common  Room  -  9:15  a.m. 

COLOUR  SHOW 

by 

Dr.  G.  H.  W.  Lucas 
Wednesday,  November  22 
1:10  p.m. 
Camera  Club  Rooms 

NOON  HOUR  TALK 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Theatre  -  1:10  p.m. 

PETER  EBERT 

director  of 

THE  DEVILS 

(Sponsored  by  the  House  Committee) 
Lunches  Allowed 


If  ILLEL 

Sunday,  November  19,  8:30  p.m.,  Hillel  House 

MOVIE  NIGHT 

Monday,  November  20,     1:00  p.m.,  U.C.  Room  214 

Noon-Hour  Seminar  Series 

"CONTEMPORARY  IMAGES  OF  MAN" 

DR.  CHARLES  HANLY 

Dept.  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T. 
on 

"THE  PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL 
CONCEPTION  OF  MAN" 


CENTRAL  BILLIARDS 

290  COLLEGE  ST. 

16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90/  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 


HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY 

and 

HENRY  MORGAN  &  CO.  LIMITED 

will  have  a  representative  on  campus  to  discuss  man- 
agement career  opportunities  in  retail  merchandising 
on 

FRIDAY,  November  24th 

Male  graduates  in  Arts  and  Commerce  are  preferred. 

Please  see  your  Student  Placement  Office  to  make  an 
appointment  for  an  interview. 
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"The  Schwa rz  Report  on  student  health 
services  in  Canada  states:  There  is  a  new 

generation  of  students  on  Canadian  cam- 
puses which  refuses  to  swallow  irrelevant 
courses  dished  out  by  incompetent  lec- 
turers. .      .   .  „  , 

The  report  calmly  admits  that  It  only 
negative  signs  are  read  into  the  new  dis- 


content, more  destructive  froms  of  stud- 
ent protest  will  be  generated  in  Canada. 
And  not  only  that.  'But  one  can  also  fail 
to  recognize  the  power  which  students 
hove  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  uni- 
versities'." 

Jniversity  Press, 
Jan.  20.  1967 


it  seems  that  mcgill  is  stiii  confused 


"Everyone  was  dealt  an  unplayable  hand 
and  proceeded  to  play  it  rather  than  throw 
it  in"  a  McGill  Daily  editorial  said  this 
weeV-'  describing  the  events  that  rocked  that 
campus  the  week  before. 

It  was  the  Daily's  sly  way  of  admitting 
they  didn't  know  what  was  going  on,  what 
hod  gone  and  why  and  what  it  oil  means_ 
All  they  could  conclude  was  that  a  lack  of 
communications  clouoed  by  an  abundance 
of  rumor  and  mistatement  left  everyone 
ther^  wondering  "Wha'  happened?" 

"Confrontoion  goes  on  in  one  form  or 
another  while  everyone  waits  it  out,"  the 
editorial  claimed.  'What  we  will  get  out  of 
this  is  either  a  superpowerful  administra- 
tion or  a  student  power  group  flushed  with 
success.'  The  Daily  also  concluded  that  con- 
frontations are  far  too  "rigid  and  mind- 
less" 

So  apparently  events  moved  too  fast  ot 
McGill  last  week  for  anyone  to  understand, 
let  alone  plan  ahead  or  help  cool  down  the 

crisis. 

Of  course  the  situation  had  all  the  classic 
ingredients  to  come  to  thot  kind  of  violent 
crisis  —  a  powerful  and  seemingly  indis- 
:riminately  active  student  power  group,  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  University,  and  a  ri- 
gid and  uncareful  administration. 

After  the  Doily  published  that  controver- 
sial Realist  article  H.  Rocke  Robertson  set 
the  stage  for  the  confrontation  with  his 
strong  actions.  Charging  the  McGill  Daily 
sditors  with  spreading  an  obscene  libel,  gove 
the  SDU  all  the  material  they  needed  to 
force  o  confrontation. 

The  issue  was  student  discipline;  who 
should  have  the  power  to  discipline  the  stu- 
dent editors?  Robertson  obviously  reserved 
the  administration's  right  to  hold  that  pow- 
er. Student  leaders  have  constantly  accused 
him  of  acting  under  outside  pressure  from 
the  businessmen  who  run  the  university. 

The  SDU,  a  small  but  very  powerful  and 
spirited  group,  held  a  sit-in  to  back  up  their 
demands  thot  students  be  allowed  to  han- 
dle the  matter.  They  also  reprinted  the  con- 
tentious article  in  a  four  page  newspaper 
with  o  front-page  inscription  "There's  an 
Obscene  Libel  in  Here."  The  sit-in  caused 
the  disciplinary  meeting  to  be  postponed. 


These  demonstrations  led  Robertson  to 
reduce  the  charge  against  the  editors  to  one 
of  publishing  materiel  "which  contravenes 
standards  acceptable  by  and  in  this  univer- 
sity." He  said  the  administration  would  not 
handle  the  issue  until  after  it  heard  what 
the  student  society  would  do. 

That,  of  course,  left  enough  of  an  issue 
for  the  SDU  to  continue.  In  that  statement 
the  administration  implied  it  would  disci- 
pline the  students  after  the  student  society 
was  through  with  them. 

So  during  o  week  of  large  gatherings  and 
rallies  of  2,000  or  3,000  McGill  students, 
the  SDU  members  and  supporters  sat.  Rob- 
ertson finally  said  students  would  be  giver, 
a  greater  voice  in  the  administration. 

That  statement  was  so  weak,  however, 
thot  a  small  group  of  students  remained  in 
the  administration  building  even  offer  the 
SDU  officially  ended  the  sit-in.  It  was  that 
group  that  finally  broke  into  the  principal  s 
office  Thursday  night  —  an  action  that 
prompted  the  administration  to  call  in  the 
Montreal  police  Police  on  a  university  cam- 
pus has  always  been  a  drastic  last  resort, 
one  that  usually  causes  a  demonstration  to 
grow. 

At  McGill,  by  thot  time,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents had  had  it  with  the  crisis.  When  the 
sit-in  types  were  ejected  from  the  building, 
some  2,000  students  watched  ond  shouted 
for  them  to  wash  occasionally. 

Blame  for  all  this?  Well,  how  does  one 
place  blame  in  a  crisis? 

Surely  Robertson  didn't  help  eose  the  sit- 
uation by  his  sudden  end  strong  action.  Not 
that  he  should  have  done  nothing,  but  the 
way  he  did  it  helped  the  crisis  grow. 

Looking  back  to  the  model,  the  1964 
Berkeley  disturbances,  it's  obvious  that  one 
of  the  biggest  grievances  students  had  was 
not  free  speech,  the  right  to  political  action 
or  all  that  .The  biggest  cause  of  that  crisis 
was  the  series  of  inopportune  actions  token 
by  the  Roger  Heyns  administration. 

The  SDU,  on  the  other  hand,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis  to  push  student  demands. 
They  were  in  a  powerful  position  to  do  so 
and  may  have  just  been  able  to  pull  off  a 
student  victory.  No  word  yet,  though. 


LETTERS 


he  cri timed  us 

Sir: 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  Faculty  of  En- 
gineering is  normally  a  very  easy  going,  friendly, 
but  proud  group  of  young  men.  Thus  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  foolish  remarks  of  Prof.  Bell  in 
his  Sociology  120  class  would  arouse  this  sense  of 
pride.  The  Engineers,  along  with  the  other  profes- 
sional faculties,  are  probably  the  most  clean-cut 
group  of  individuals  on  campus. 

Prof.  Bell  was  heard  by  an  Engineer  to  say  that 
"Engineers  have  to  be  told  how  to  put  on  a  tie 
when  they  reach  fourth  year."  Remarks  such  rs 
these  are  very  childish  when  said  by  a  man  ot 
Prof.  Bell's  position.  It  was  my  opinion  that  the 
purpose  of  an  Arts  course  was  to  teach  the  stu- 
dent to  form  bis  own  opinions  and  conclusions 
rather  than  to  have  some  immature  adult  brain- 
wash him  with  falsehoods. 

It  is  true  that  a  rivalry  exists  between  the  En- 
gineers and  Artsmen  but  Hois  rivalry  can  be  up- 
held with  out  the  help  of  the  staff  members.  The 
Engineers  that  attended  the  demonstration  of  Fri- 
day, Nov.  3,  did  not  intend  to  put  Prof.  Bell  in  his 
place.  They  succeeded! 

I  leel  very  strongly  that  if  any  action  is  taken 
over  this  incident  that  it  should  be  taken  against 
Prof.  Norman  M.  M.  Bell  and  not  against  the  Fa- 
culty of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Dave  Gregory 
II  Mech.  Engineering 

harvard's  co-op  store 

Sir. 

In  the  Nov.  8  issue,  Harold  Bonne  stated  that  a 
co-operative  bookstore  would  not  be  fair  to  all 
students,  since  a  student  who  had  to  buy  more 
books  than  another  would  get  the  same  amount 


of  money  from  tflie  c-op. 

This  is  not  the  way  the  Harvard-Massachussetts 
Institute  of  Technology  co-op  works  (unless  jt  has 
changed  its  procedure  in  the  last  few  years).  Every 
member  of  that  co-op  receives  an  identification 
number  which  he  gives  to  the  clerk  each  time  he 
makes  a  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  cer- 
tain percentage  (about  10  per  cent)  of  his  total 
purchases  is  refunded  to  him. 

Sister  Rita  Tauer 
Dept.  of  Mathematics 

draft  aid  at  new  college 


Last  week  in  donating  S10O.0O  to  the  Draft  dodger 
program,  the  New  College  council  seemed  to  over- 
look some  very  important  points.  Who's  money  is 
the  council  spending?  Surely  if  it  is  the  students' 
money,  the  students  should  decide  to  what  chari- 
table organization  it  should  be  sent.  It  would 
seem  if  this  council  really  desired  to  promote 
moral  kindness,  the  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  organization.  More- 
over, it  would  appear  that  this  council,  not  only 
did  not  introduce  a  referendum,  but  did  not  even 
organize  a  discussion,  as  was  done  with  SAC  elec- 
tions, to  gather  the  opinions  of  all  students.  A  bet- 
ter idea  should  have  been,  the  placing  of  recep- 
tacles in  the  common  room  and  lunch  room  where 
all  individuals  desiring  to  donate  money  to  this 
cause,  could  have  done  so. 

Whether  the  cause  is  just  or  not  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, but  rather  whether  the  New  College  council 
will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  those  people  whom 
they  supposedly  Tepresent,  for  their  feeling  about 
major  issues  of  this  type. 

Lome  Chapnick  (I  New ) 
J.  [idler  (I  New) 
Wayne  Pulver  (I  New) 


Meanwhile,  Stan  Gray,  the  SDU  leader 
ond  another  man  face  criminal  charges  for 
assaulting  an  officer  during  the  police  ar- 
rests. A  professor  in  the  political  economy 
department  where  Gray  is  a  lecturer,  has 
organized  a  committee  to  collect  money 
for  their  defense. 

The  SDU  was  able  to  mobilize  the  forces 
they  did  because  they  played  on  the  power- 
lessness  of  students  in  the  university.  Stu- 
dents were  members  of  committees  but 
they  had  no  real  votes  on  the  McGill  sen- 
ate and  no  real  power  anywhere. 

The  SDU  grew  up  two  years  ago  when 
many  SUPA  members  became  turned  off 
with  that  organiaztion's  policies.  They  con- 
sidered SUPA  members  too  weak  in  their 
analysis  of  society.  Montreal  left  groups 
hove  always  been  more  old  left  in  their 
leanings  than  the  left  in  English  Canada. 
The  English  left  irf  Montreal  two  years  ago 
split  away  from  the  left  in  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada and  started  doing  their  own  thing 

Their  own  thing  involved  a  very  sophisti- 
cated analysis  and  strategical  planning, 
much  more  sophisticated  than  the  left  in 
the  rest  of  Canada  has  been  able  to  muster 
so  far.  The  Marxist  analysis  of  the  univer- 
sity, with  the  young  intellectuals  forming  a 
class  group  in  confrontation  with  the  rigid 
business-tinged  administration  resulted. 

Stan  Gray  went  to  Oxford  for  two  years 
and  when  he  returned  this  fall  was  taken  on 
the  staff  of  the  McGill  political  economy 
deportment.  The  23-year-old  lecturer  gave 
two  courses,  Marxist  Theory  and  the  History 
of  Political  Thought. 

In  his  Marxism  class,  Gray  is  said  to  have 
constantly  used  the  university  as  a  case 
study  to  draw  his  examples  of  structuring, 
ond  lack  of  democracy. 

Well,  when  the  leftists  on  campus  heard 
that  Gray  was  teaching  that  fourth-year 
course,  they  all  gathered  to  take  it.  The  pol- 
itical economy  department  —  a  very  con- 
servative group  —  is  said  to  hove  been 
very  surprised  when  a  class  that  expected 
an  enrolment  of  10-15  people,  suddenly  had 
25  or  30. 

So,  Gray's  SDU  did  add  to  the  crisis  sit- 
uation, but  it's  up  to  you  to  decide  whether 
his  actions  were  just  or  not.  When  do  stu- 
dent groups  justly  use  their  organized  pow- 
er? Do  they  use  it  at  the  most  advantag- 
eous time,  like  ot  McGill,  when  the  admin- 
istration is  really  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what 
to  do?  Are  the  ends  they  desire  important 
enough  to  justify  these  means? 
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LOOKING  AT  THE  PRESS 


@  Le  Festival  du  Canada  en  KHirnee  present* 


PRESENTED  BY 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  MUSIC  GUILD 

SATURDAY  NOV.  18H|       1:30  PM, 
BRENNAN  ASSEMBLY  HALL    ■    TICKETS  $1.00 
AVAILABLE  COOP  t  SAC  OFFICE 

tl  LE  FESTIVAL  01)  CANADA  EST  UNE  INITIATIVE  OE  LA  COMMISSION  OU  CENTENAIRI 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Students  of  any  faculty  interested  in  training  in  public 
accounting,  leading  to  qualification  as  a  CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT,  are  invited  to  discuss  career  oppor- 
tunities. 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  Campus 
November  22  and  23.  1967 

Please  contact  the  placement  office  for  further 
information  and  to  arrange  an  interview 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Calgary,  Edmonton,  Gander,  Halifax,     Hamilton,  Kindersley, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Penticton,  Prince  George,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  St.  John's, 
Saskatoon,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Victoria. 


HAVE  FUN-BE  IN  FASHION  TOO 
WITH 

Glenayr 


S645/690 


Walk  into  fashion  in  this  ex- 
citing new  machine-washable 
English  Botany  full-fashioned 
raglan  shoulder  pullover . . . 
with  dome  fastenings  at  neck 
front,  roll  collar,  new  Con- 
tinental  band  and  cuffs. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
team  it  with  this  pure  wool 
worsted  skirt,  woven  from 
superfine  English  Botany.  It  is 
fully-lined,  dry-cleanable.  and 
dyed -to- perfectly- match 
all  bright  new  Kitten  sweater 
colours. 


Look  lor  the 
Woolmam  «n  th*  latxl 


Without  thi.  labtl  Ifg^.ljll  it  i.  „„,  .  genuine  KITTEN. 


The  creation  of 
non-issues 

by  Michael  Ignatieff 


TIME  /  NBC  /  NEWS- 
WEEK /  GLOBE  /  HAR- 
PER'S /  ESQUIRE  /  REA- 
LIST /  NEW  YORK  RE- 
VIEW /  CBS  /  STAR  / 
CHUM  /  TELY  /  VARSITY 
/  RAMPARTS  /  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  /  PARIS  MATCH  / 
ATLAS  /  CBC  /  MAC- 
CLEANS  /  SATURDAY 
NIGHT  /  ENCOUNTER  / 
CANADIAN  FORUM  /  POST 
/  CBL  /  ARTS  CANADA  / 
CHFI  ...  We  axe  under  re- 
lentless and  indiscriminate 
bombardment.  Facts,  non- 
facts.  Opinions,  counter-opin- 
ions. Analyses.  Descriptions. 
Polemics. 

Vietnam.  Bihar.  China. 
Lyndon.  Mao.  Parliament. 
Pollution.  Riots.  Revolution. 
Worry. 

But  we  are  too  overwhelm- 
ed to  be  concerned.  Every 
opinion  is  important,  every 
crisis  explosive,  every  pro- 
blem complex.  We  retreat  to 
cliches  and  to  our  own  per- 
sonal problems,  because  we 
cannot  comprehend.  We  are 
asked  to  judge  so  often  that 
we  finally  do  not  judge  at 
all. 

Surveys  of  newspaper  rea- 
ders show  that  the  most  po- 
pular sections  of  dailies  are 
the  worry  columns  (Anne 
Landers)  and  the  crime  and 
court  stories  (rape,  man-bi- 
tes-dog, juvenile  delinquency, 
murder).  These  we  can  un- 
derstand. We  can  relate  our- 
selves to  individual  acts  of 
murder  and  bestiality,  but 
not  to  mass  murder  and 
mass  bestiality.  In  the  deluge 
of  crisis  which  our  media 
presents,  evil  becomes  banal. 
Death  is  only  made  more  im- 
personal and  distant  when 
we  see  the  killing  in  Viet- 
nam  on  television.  The 
screaming  wounded  Marine 
becomes  absurd  and  unreal 
when  he  is  flashed  on  the 
screen  between  unctuous 
commercials  and  Western 
fantasies  where  Marshall  Dil- 
lon never  dies. 

The  age  of  interface,  of  in- 
staneous  sensory  contact 
through  media  with  men's 
struggle  everywhere,  should 
have  made  the  world  into  a 
global  village  of  concern  and 
involvement.  But  McLuhan's 
promise  has  not  been  realiz- 
ed. 

The  intensity  of  our  bom- 
bardment by  the  media  on- 
ly increases  our  anxiety  to 
withdraw,  to  struggle  with 
our  personal  problems  and 
to  let  the  managers  of  our 
administrative  civilization 
deal  with  the  crises  which 
they  tell  us  are  so  'complex'. 


review 


So  media  is  contributing 
to  the  impending  death  of 
democracy.  Mass  apathy  to- 
wards politics  can  be  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that 
individuals  only  see  their  po- 
litical impotence  and  insig- 
nificance more  clearly  when 
the  media  read  the  dreadful 
roll-call  of  our  problems. 

In  a  world  of  violent  cri- 
sis, it  is  inevitable  that  we 
should  be  bombarded  by  the 
media,  and  that  this  bom- 
bardment should  bewilder 
and  cow  the  majority.  The 
central  problem  is  whether- 
the  press  help  the  managers 
of  our  civilization  to  make 
their  decisions  and  whether 
the  press  adequately  explain 
these  decisions  to  the  pas- 
sive majority.  They  do 
neither. 

The  managers  have  com- 
plex solutions  to  the  com- 
plex crises.  And  the  press,  by 
its  very  nature,  has  to  sim- 
plify both  the  problems  and 
their  solutions.  Because  eve- 
ry story  has  to  have  a  lead, 
startling  but  often  periphe- 
ral details  of  these  solutions 
are  given  ridiculous  empha- 
sis. A  stoiy  about  a  report 
on  solutions  for  the  housing 
crisis  leads  off  with  the  idea 
that  houses  should  be  made 
out  of  interchangeable,  plas- 
tic panels,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  idea  was  a  footnote 
in  the  report.  Because  sto- 
ries have  to  be  short  and  be- 
cause reporters  are  never 
particularly  erudite,  the 
thoughts  of  a  prophet  of  our 
society,  such  is  McLuhan. 
are  condensed,  and  distorted. 
Whereas  the  managers  of  so- 
ciety are  reading  McLuhan, 
Galbrailh  and  the  other  pro- 
phets in  the  original  and  are 
calling  them  in  to  influence 
their  decisions,  the  press  po- 
pularizes and  perpetuates 
myths  about  these  prophets.. 
The  press  then  writes  about 
the  myths,  about  McLuhan's 
incomprehensibility  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  public  has  no 
idea  of  McLuhan's  real  mean- 
ing, or  why  he  is  having  such 
an  influence  on  the  techno- 
crats. 

Because  the  problems  of 
society  are  complex,  the 
managers  are  becoming  se- 
cretive so  that  they  can  avoid 
making  'public'  mistakes. 
Press  accounts  and  'in  depth 
analyses'  of  contemporary 
government  decisions  are 
less  and  less  true  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  inner  circles  of 
power.  Because  the  true  mo- 
tives for  decision  are  contain- 
ed in  the  piles  of  secret  do- 
cuments on  Robert  MacNa- 
mara  and  Lyndon  Johnson's 
bed-side  tables,  speculation 
about  negotiations,  escalat- 
ions, bombing  pauses  etc.  in 
Vietnam  becomes  an  increas- 
ingly senseless  game.  We 
have  none  of  the  essential  in- 
formation.   The    press  has 


been  reduced  to  announcing 
each  Administration  step 
and  then  trying  to  explain  it 
with  usually  less  than  more 
accuracy.  Shrewd  and  able 
men  like  Walter  Lippman 
find  Washington  intolerable 
because  they  know  that  their 
insights  are  no  better  than 
Press  Officer  McLoskey's  an- 
nouncements or  Lyndon 
Johnson's  cryptic  remarks  at 
press  conferences. 

Those  who  argue  that  the 
best  defence  against  'secret' 
government  is  an  alert  and 
sceptical  press  must  realize 
that  despite  the  press,  'secret' 
government  by  technocrats 
is  increasing  and  will  conti- 
nue to  increase. 

It  was  observed  earlier 
that  the  press  'perpetuates 
myths'.  Part  of  this  process 
is  the  creation  of  the  non- 
event.  The  'hippy  movement' 
was  a  non-event.  The  press 
discovered  a  tiny  group  in 
California  genuinely  devoted 
to  a  hippy  philosophy  and 
life-style.  For  those  not  ful- 
ly integrated  into  our  essen- 
tially conservative  and  cau- 
tious generation,  the  life- 
style had  tremendous  appeal 
and.tlje  press  responded  with 
an  incredible  barrage  of  pu- 
blicity, which  in  the  end  ef- 
fectively destroyed  the  mov- 
ement the  publicity  created. 
(How  can  you  continue  to  be 
a  real  TIME  magazine  hippy 
if  you  are,  like  the  poster 
sellers  and  the  singers  in  the 
Jefferson  Airplane  making  a 
million  dollars  a  year?) 

The  publicity  brought  the 
insincere  and  the  gawkers 
and  it  drove  the  real  hippies 
off  to  forest  retreats  and 
Mexico  etc.  The  16  year-olds 
ran  away  from  home,  as  they 
have  been  doing  since  Adam, 
imitated,  with  means  as  su- 
perficial as  wearing  beads 
and  long  hair,  the  media-po- 
pularized life-style,  caught 
venereal  disease,  got  cold 
come  winter  and  returned  to 
suburbia.  Sic  transit  non- 
event.  TIME  did  not  ad- 
mit in  its  most  recent  hippy 
fantasy  that  there  were  on- 
ly 60  people  at  the  most  re- 
cent hippy  ceremony  in 
Haight-Ashbuy  as  compared 
to  10,000  during  the  summer. 
The  press  didn't  want  the 
fantasy  to  die. 

The  Edmund  Burke  So- 
ciety is  the  Varsity's  own  par- 
ticular non-event.  The  tiny, 
unrepresentative  and  inco- 
herent exists  for,  and  there- 
fore has  been  given  existence 
by  the  Varsity's  publicity. 

The  press  create  an  event, 
give  it  meaning  and  then  fill 
column  after  column  with  it, 
one  is  tempted  to  think,  be- 
cause the  real  events  are  so 
complex  that  the  passive 
majority  including  the  jour- 
nalists don't  want  to  face 
their  complexity. 
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The  Globe  and  Mail  is  real- 
ly telling  the  truth  when  it 
advertises  "Tomorrow's  Pa- 
per Tonite"  on  its  early  edi- 
tion boxes. 

Regarding  news  items  and 
not  feature  articles.  The 
Globe  is  the  leader  of  the 
three  Toronto  dailies.  The 
early  edition  of  The  Globe  is 
the  best  single  news  source 
for  the  other  dailies.  The  To- 
ronto  Telegram  and  The  To- 
ronto Daily  Star. 

When  The  Globe  hits  the 
street  at  about  9:30  p.m.,  the 
Star  and  Tely  night  editors 
are  the  first  to  read  it.  Then 
the  bulk  of  their  reporting 
staffs  are  subjected  to  the 
most  uncreative  process  in 
the  field  of  journalism— the 
game  of  match  and  scalp. 

Match  and  scalp,  although 
boring  and  unpleasant  for 
the  reporter,  is  a  relatively 
easy  game  for  him  to  play. 
The  night  editor  gives  him 
a  news  item  from  The  Globe 
and  the  reporter  is  expected 
to  "match"  it.  Which  in  ma- 
ny cases  amounts  to  phon- 
ing a  senior  civil  servant, 
dragging  him  out  of  bed  and 
getting  him  to  say  "yes"  af- 
ter each  sentence  as  you 
read  him  the  Globe  story. 

The  phone  call  of  confir- 
mation includes  an  attempt 
to  acquire  additional  infor- 
mation (but  which  the  re- 
porter rarely  gets  because 
the  party  being  questioned 
probably  left  all  his  informa- 
tion at  the  office,  quite  sen- 
sibly). 

Then  the  reporter  writes 
his  match"  story  in  brigh- 
ter Star  or  Tely  style. 

What  this  really  means  is 
that  the  lead  is  rewritten  to 
include  the  same  main  point 
as  The  Globe  story  but  also 
typically  unGlobe  and  Mail 
expressions  like  "blow  your 
cool"  or  a  verb  (any  verb 
it  doesn't  matter)  with  the 
suffix  "-in." 

This  is  the  "match"  pro- 
cess. The  only  difference  bet- 
ween it  and  the  "scalp"  pro- 
cess is  that  in  the  latter,  the 
appropriate  authorities  could 
not  be  reached  to  confirm 
the  Globe  story. 


There  is  very  little  diffe- 
rence between  the  "match" 
and  "scalp",  except  in  the 
former,  the  Star  or  Tely  re- 
porter knows  the  news  item 
did  in  fact  take  place. 

Perhaps  someday  The 
Globe  will  run  a  purposely 
ficticious  story  in  their  first 
edition  and  then  read  The 
Star  and  Tely  next  day  to 
see  how  long  the  story 
stands. 

The  prominence  The  Globe 
gives  certain  news  items  is 
very  similar  to  the  treatment 
The  Star  and  Tely  give  the 
same  stories.  This  is  especial- 
ly f.-ue  of  Globe  and  Mail 
front  page  stories  and  the 
front  page  stories  in  Star 
and  Tely  first  editions,  which 
come  out  around  10:30  a.m. 

In  later  editions  of  the  af- 
ternoon newspapers,  break- 
ing stories  usually  force 
these  Globe  "matches"  and 
"scalps"  off  the  front  page. 
Curiously  enough  by  this 
time  the  Star  and  Tely  edi- 
tors realize  The  Globe  stories 
weren't  so  important  after 
all  and  instead  of  shifting 
them  to  page  three  of  the 
Metro  front,  they  are  often 
buried  at  the  end  of  the  Clas- 
sified Ads. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  cri- 
ticize the  afternoon  newspa- 
pers so  much  and  leave  The 
Globe  as  the  sole  guardian 
of  journalistic  integrity.  The 
Star  and  Tely  produce  many 
stones  during  the  day  that 
a  Globe  reader  won't  sec  un- 
til the  next  morning. 

But  the  Globe  starts  the 
cycle  every  night  at  9:30  and 
the  afternoon  papers  are 
forced  to  follow  her  lead  if 
they  are  to  pursue  their  po- 
licies of  giving  the  readers 
everything  The  Globe  runs 
and  more. 

All  of  this  is  a  back-door 
approach  to  the  quality  of 
newspapers  in  Toronto.  The 
three  dailies  have  been  hail- 
ed as  outstanding  in  their 
field  in  Canada.  Toronto  is 
unique  in  having  three  news- 
papers that  compete  for 
roughly  the  same  readership 
without  one  paper  dominat- 
ing the  market. 
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But  the  competitive  nature 
of  the  newspapers  induces 
the  match  and  scalp  game 
which  results  in  all  papers 
carrying  the  same  news  for 
fear  the  reader  will  reject 
one  if  it  misses  something 
the  others  carry. 

However  the  competitive 
nature  of  Toronto  dailies 
does  encourage  complete  co- 
verage of  news  items  that 
are  carried.  The  Toronto  dai- 
lies amplify  wire  service 
news  wherever  possible. 

Because  news  coverage  is 
similar.  The  Globe,  Star  and 
Tely  attempt  to  differentiate 
themselves  with  flashy  fea- 
ture articles,  special  supple- 
ments and  promotion  cam- 
paigns. The  Globe  is  auto- 
matically differentiated  by 
being  a  morning  newspaper 
and  by  attempting  to  be  Ca- 
nada's national  newspaper. 

The  Star  and  Tely  are  clo- 
ser competitors,  concentrat- 
ing on  Metro  and  suburbs, 
and  pretending  to  be  news- 
papers for  the  people.  The 
Globe  takes  advantage  of 
tins  distinction  and  exploits 
its  obvious  appeal  to  busi- 
nessmen and  academics  with 
the  promotion  slogan  "Peo- 
ple in  the  know  read  The 

Globe  and  Mail." 

The  Star  and  Tely  vastly 
outpace  The  Globe  with  re- 
gard to  sections  of  a  paper 
that  are  oriented  to  particu- 
lar interests.  The  Women's, 
Entertainment  and  Sports 
sections  of  The  Globe  are 
far  below  the  standards  set 
by  the  same  sections  in  the 
afternoon  newspapers. 

However  The  Star  and  Te- 
ly expose  themselves  as  com- 
mercial enterprises  and  not 
proverbial  protectors  of  free- 
dom of  speech  when  they  en- 
gage in  promotion  tactics  to 
whittle  away  at  each  other's 
circulation. 

The  Tely  builds  the  image 
of  a  McLuhan  happening 
within  its  pages  and  takes 
every  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit Yorkville,  LSD  and 
vague  rumours  in  Parliament 
to  boost  its  circulation. 

The  Star  promotes  uself 


a  little  less  sensationally. 
However,  recently  they  have 
been  doing  it  in  a  most  nau- 
seating way. 

For  the  past  two  weeks 
every  time  I  walked  into  a 
subway  there  would  be  at 
least  three  bright  white 
signs  proclaiming:  "The  first 
— that's  what  we  like  to  be. 
Especially  now,  for  our  75th 
birthday." 

So  we  all  know  that  The 
Star's  circulation  is  highest 
in  Toronto.  What  does  a 
large  circulation  mean  any- 
way? The  right  to  charge  a 
lot  of  money  for  advertise- 
ments. 

Recently  they  have  been 
running  innumerable  column 
inches,  feet  and  yards  on 
the  Atkinson  family  and  how 
the  Toronto  Star  made 
Metro  safe  for  democracy. 
Reading  the  continuous 
stream  of  propaganda  about 
The  Star  sometimes  make 
me  wonder  if  Joseph  E.  At- 
kinson founded  Canada. 

In  promoting  self-images 
of  newspapers  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  Star  and  Tely  use 
up  large  portions  of  the  news 
space  on  stories  about  the 
families  of  people  who  re- 
cently met  violent  death, 
reunited  immigrants  who  ha- 
ven't seen  each  other  for  at 
least  20  years,  or  children 
who  can't  go  to  summer 
camp  because  their  parents 
spend  the  family  allowance 
cheques  on  beer. 

The  only  justification  for 
this  sort  of  story  is  that  the 
Star  and  Tely  publishers  are 
giving  near-illiterates  some- 
thing they  can  understand. 
Therefore  the  near-illiterates 
will  make  a  decision  to  buy 
one  of  the  peoples'  news- 
papers, thus  boosting  the  cir- 
culation of  either  The  Star 
or  The  Tely. 

Both  afternoon  papers  run 
ombudsman  columns  daily 
to  aid  the  little  man  in  his 
fight  against  unjust  collec- 
tion agencies. 

However  The  Tely's  Action 
Line  and  The  Star's  Jobnny- 
come-lately  Help  Wanted  are 
popular  and  boost  circula- 


tion. What  they  have  to  do 
with  journalism  is  rather 
obscure. 

And  poor  Ron  Haggart  of 
The  Star  has  been  reduced 
from  being  author  of  one  of 
Toronto's  most  incisive,  sti- 
mulating, well-read  columns 
to  chief  switchboard  opera- 
tor for  Help  Wanted.  I  won- 
der if  Haggart  is  ever  tempt- 
ed to  call  up  Action  Line  and 
ask  them  what  he  can  do 
about  getting  decent  employ- 
ment. 

Advertising  determines  the 
number  of  column  inches 
that  are  available  for  news 
on  any  particular  day,  most 
newspapers  working  on  set 
news-to-advertising  ratios. 

Of  course  advertisements 
are  important  to  newspapers 
— we  would  have  to  pay  50 
cents  for  a  paper  if  it  had  no 
ads,  so  the  ad  men  say. 

But  advertisements  pre- 
determine the  amount  of 
space  for  news  and  that 
amount  of  space  will  not 
change  come  assassinations, 
wars  or  floods. 

Consequently  on  one  day 
your  big  news  story  of  the 
day  might  be  a  war  in  the 
Middle-East  that  might  bring 
the  U.S.  and  Russia  to  grips, 
or  it  might  be  Judy  LaMarsh 
wearing  a  mini-skirt  to  a  ca- 
binet meeting. 

Perhaps  we  would  have  a 
healthier  perspective  on  life 
if  we  avoided  newspapers 
on  certain  no-news  days.  But 
that  would  break  our  read- 
ing habit  and  decrease  news- 
paper circulation. 

Our  three  Toronto  dailies 
maintain  a  certain  standard 
of  excellence  because  of  their 
competitive  nature.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  compe- 
tition breeds  their  own  me- 
diocrity. 

However  The  Globe,  Tely 
and  Star  are  miles  ahead  of 
almost  all  other  Canadian 
journals  that  publish  daily. 

But  being  satisfied  with 
our  Toronto  newspapers  is 
like  being  happy  you  have  a 
cold  and  not  pneumonia. 
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DAVID  DEPOE:  Company  of  Young  Ca- 
nadians, University  College  dropout,  23,  a 
foremost  creation  of  the  Toronto  press. 

I  caught  him  this  week  after  he  had  spent 
an  exhausting  four  hours  before  an  over- 
flow of  students  in  the  Thornhill  Secondary 
School  library.  In  Murray's  a  balding,  port- 
ly man  of  fifty  dawdled  over  his  coffee  a 
half  hour  before  demanding  of  Dave,  "Tell 
me  your  name.  I'm  sure  I've  seen  your 
picture  before,  but  I  just  want  to  know 
whether  I'm  right.  Tell  me  your  name." 

"People  come  to  you  defining  you  by  what 
they've  read,"  says  Dave.  "Inasmuch  as  I 
understand  that  process,  that  fact  of  pre- 
conception, then  I  can  deal  with  it.  The 
most  common  reaction  I  get  is  'you're  not 
such  a  bad  guy  after  all.'  " 

Monday  afternoon  Dave  was  on  the  Betty 
Kennedy  Show.  Wednesday  night  he  was 
a  panel  member  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young 
Liberals.  He  has  become  a  touring  lecturer 
from  the  school  of  hippiedom.  Does  he  not 
feel  the  demands  of  the  mass  media  com- 
promise his  own  values  and  his  own  life? 

"No.  I've  become  a  public  figure.  I'll  say 
as  much  as  I  can  while  I  can  .  .  .  The  only 
trouble  is,  as  a  public  figure,  I've  got  to 
make  sure  I  don't  start  believing  what  is 
written  about  me. 

"The  thing  newspapers  all  too  often  do 
is  set  themselves  up  as  objective  when 
they're  not.  I  wish  they'd  come  out  and  ad- 
mit their  bias.  Then  people  wouldn't  be- 
lieve what  they're  reading  is  objective  truth, 
when  in  fact  it's  based  on  the  reporter's 
preconceptions." 

Dave  asserts  that  he  is  not  the  Shephen 
Shorter  (Privilege)  stereotyped  creation  and 
puppet  of  the  press.  He  admits  that  the 
press  has  made  him  "superhippie"  in  the 
Canadian  context,  but  he  enjoys  using  the 
position  it  has  given  him;  "It  gives  me  a 
chance  to  talk  about  what  I  think. 

"The  very  act  of  labeling  me  superhippie 
conjures  up  a  tremendous  image  through 
which  people  filter  everything  they  read  of 
me.  It  sells  newspapers,  but  it's  irrespons- 
ible." 

"News  isn't  about  people  any  more,  it's 
about  labels,"  says  Crawdaddy!  magazine 
editor  Paul  Williams.  "The  journalist  sees 
the  world  as  a  big  political  cartoon,  a  guy 
in  a  tall  hat  with  "U.S."  on  his  back,  a  guy 
with  an  olive-leaf  with  "dove"  on  his  back, 
and  what-have-you.  A  dove  does  what  he 
does  simply  because  he's  a  dove;  a  taxpayer 
because  he's  a  taxpayer;  a  bureaucrat  be- 
cause he's  a  bureaucrat.  Don't  confuse  me 
with  individuals." 

The  press  isn't  interested  in  people,  says 
Depoe.  "They're  interested  in  stereotypes." 

"Don't  people  want  stereotyping  in  what 
they  read?" 

"No,"  he  exploded.  "The  public  doesn't 
demand  stereotypes.  It's  given  stereotypes, 
that's  what  it  gets.  It's  the  biggest  myth 
there  is  that  they  want  stereotypes.  Part  of 
the  reason  people  are  prejudiced,  is  the  way 
they  receive  their  information.  If  they  are 
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given  stereotypes,  they're  gonna  think  in 
stereotypes." 

Depoe  says  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  to  be  "probing,  critical,  question- 
ing." Applying  stereotypes  to  a  situation  is 
"a  way  of  avoiding  thinking,  .and  then  writ- 
ing off  the  problem.  Surely  to  God  that's 
a  large  part  of  what's  wrong  with  society, 
that  people  are  led  to  think  in  stereotypes." 

Williams  applies  this  tendency  of  the 
press  to  neatly  package  everything  under  an 
appropriate  label  to  the  breakdown  of  Amer- 
ican society.  "Nothing  that  goes  on  in  the 
U.S.  can  be  put  in  perspective,  because 
there's  no  framework  left.  We've  built  up  a 
system  of  irrelevancies  based  on  misinter- 
pretation based  on  inaccuracies,  and  we 
can't  get  back  to  Start  to  try  again.  Every 
day's  newspaper  is  funnier  than  the  last, 
because  it's  all  serious  reporting  in  a  ridic- 
ulous context." 

The  funnier  side  of  the  abdication  by  the 
press  and  the  public  of  their  responsibility 
to  find  reality,  Depoe  finds  in  his  own  press 
clippings.  "The  papers  are  talking  about 
somebody  else,"  he  says.  "If  I  were  the 
general  public,  I  would  have  no  idea  what 
I'm  like." 

The  darker  side  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  press  and  the  public,  Depoe  finds 
in  the  recent  obscenity  controversy. 

"Everybody  on  the  entire  campus  missed 
the  point  of  the  Krassner  article.  It  doesn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  news  worthiness. 
Part  of  why  people  reacted  is  because  The 
Varsity  printed  only  an  excerpt.  I  think  it 
was  a  really  well  done  piece  of  satire  be- 
cause it  was  almost  believable.  After  you  fin- 
ish reading  it,  you  believe  it  was  possible. 

"The  response  to  the  article  really  showed 
me  a  lot  about  where  the  level  of  American 
society  was  at.  The  reaction  was  absolute 
hysteria  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people,  yet 
who  cares  what  they're  doing  to  Kennedy's 
body.  There  are  too  many  people  getting  far, 
far  worse  deals  in  this  world.  Their  reaction 
shows  they're  uptight  about  sex,  but  don't 
give  a  shit  about  far  worse  things,  such  as 
what's  going  on  in  Viet  Nam." 

The  function  of  the  student  newspaper, 
says  Depoe,  "is  to  serve  as  an  event  informa- 
tion medium  of  the  university.  But  it  must 
also  provide  a  forum  for  dissent,  for  it's  the 
only  thing  that  can.  If  a  student  newspaper 
doesn't  have  radical  ideas  then  it's  an  ab- 
dication of  responsibility.  He  would  like  to 
see  a  more  radical  Varsity  which  would  also 
start  treating  the  campus  as  a  whole  with 
more  attention  paid  to  the  faculty.  "Human- 
ize the  professors,"  he  says. 

"I  think  there's  a  place  for  the  Village 
Voice,  or  something  like  it,  in  Toronto," 
says  Depoe,  "It  would  give  a  voice  to  dis- 
sent. There's  an  awful  lot  of  alienated 
people,  hippies,  social  workers,  etc.  This 
that  includes  university  radicals,  good  media 
people  in  Toronto,  especially  young  people; 
paper  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  each  other,  since  the  dailies  are 
always  far  behind  changing  ideas." 


LOOKING  AT  THE  PRESS  4 


By  SUE  HELWIG 


Somewhere  within  the  architectural  patch- 
work which  houses  the  CBC  on  Jarvis  street 
you  will  find  a  man  who  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  careful  thought  to  the  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  journalism. 

This  man  is  Ken  Lefolii,  executive  produc- 
er of  "The  Way  It  Is"  and  former  editor  of 
Macleans  magazine. 

As  far  as  personal  Interest  is  concerned 
Ken  does  not  feel  that  any  of  the  three 
media  discussed  —  T.V.,  newspapers,  and 
magazines,  Is  obviously  more  valuable  than 
the  next. 

For  him  the  question  was  quite  simple: 
"I  wound  up  editing  T.V.  magazine'  be- 
cause I  was  out  of  a  job  in  'print  magazine.' 
Seven  Days  was  the  kind  of  work  I  could 
do  and  a  job  that  I  could  get." 

In  a  small  cluttered  office  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Maitland  Street  building,  Ken 
talked  about  news  media  for  an  hour  in  be- 


tween a  filming  session  which  ended  at  t 
o'clock  and  a  9  o'clock  flight  to  New  York. 

Right  now  he  is  most  Interested  in  explor- 
ing the  whole  "fascinating  question"  of  using 
the  resources  of  T.V.  via  satellite.  Another 
of  his  experiments  will  be  an  attempt  at  de- 
veloping for  T.V.  a  magazine-type  series  on 
major  national  events. 

His  office  for  "The  Way  It  Is"  Is  bare  of 
decoration  except  for  two  small  items.  Tap- 
ed to  the  wall  beside  his  desk  is  a  bright 
pink  oriental  print.  And  farther  along,  spear- 
ed onto  a  bulletin  board,  a  small  card  with 
orange  and  white  lettering  on  it  spells  out 
quite  simply  "REVOLUTION". 
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But  the  fact  that  he  is  working  with  the 
T.V  medium  has  not  transformed  Ken's  im- 
mediate response  to  news.  He  thinks  of  his 
job  in  classical  terms  for  a  journalist-  "I 
am  trying  to  find  out  how  T.V.  can  be  used 
to  tell  people  what  they  are  not  finding  out  " 
Since  graduation  from  the  Univerfitv  of 
British  Columbia,  Ken  has  always  ^ei 
his  living  as  a  journalist. 

Hera  d  m  Vancouver,  he  spent  a  year  or  so 
wandering  around  the  world  on  his  own? 

£SLm,     t he  worked  for  Liber'y  S 

In  1964  he  resigned  as  editor  of  Macleans 
nraUSeJS?f  i  disagreement  on  the  quesUon 
of  an  editorial  decision  he  challenged 

Right  now,  to  spite  of  a  full-time  job  as 
editor  of  "The  Way  It  Is,"  LefolM  ta,  £ 

of°wrietZ  CIUtIhimself  °»  "ther  fields 

of  writing.  i„  January,  McClelland  and  Stew- 
art will  publish  a  book  on  the  Dress  he 

Media  "er  fr°m  InSide  the  Mass 

S.H:  One  of  your  criticisms  of  the  press  is 
hat  u  never  examines  itself.  wLld  yoTcare 
to  comment?  ' 

Lefolii:  The  press  attitude  towards  itself 
may  be  described  as  frivolous.  The  press 
doesn't  take  itself  as  seriously  as  it  Pdoes 
just  about  everything  else.  Newspapers  have 
become  competitive  advertising  vehicles 

sef"-'iZ1fa?  d°  ^  thC  "e*  should 

Lefolii:  The  principal  point  is  that  in  a 
democracy,  one  of  the  checks  on  the  official 
power  structures  is  a  press  that  examines 
everything  and  reports  the  lapses  within  the 
official  bureaucracy. 

The  problem  is  that  now  we  are  dealing 
with  the  corporate  press  which  inevitably 
assumes  the  values  and  interests  of  the 
order  it  or  its  owners  belong  to. 

S.H.:  How  does  this  relate  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press? 

Lefolii:  The  press  is  free  only  in  the  de- 
bating team  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  print 
opposing  views. 

But  the  problem  is  that  the  independent 
press  is  no  longer  available.  Not  too  long 
ago  an  individual  could  aspire  to  ownership 
because  he  could  finance  a  paper  by  himself. 

Now  the  ownership  of  the  press  is  re- 
stricted to  the  only  sources  which  have  the 
concentration  of  capital  necessary  to  the 
publishing  of  a  paper — the  corporation. 

The  Toronto  Star  is  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion and  the  Telegram  is  in  effect  owned  by 
a  mercantile  empire  associated  with  name 
of  one  man. 

S.H.:  Is  there  any  chance  of  changing  this 
situation? 

Lefolii:  The  press  is  not  to  be  condemned 
on  all  scores. 

For  instance,  a  large  organization  like  the 
New  York  Times  is  able  to  carry  out  deep 
full-scale  reporting  because  of  its  size.  As 
far  as  Canadian  papers  are  concerned,  the 
large  operations  are  able  to  give  more 
thought  to  what  they  print.  I  feel  that  edit- 
ing has  become  more  thoughtful. 
S.H.:  How  do  you  explain  this. 
Lefolii:  The  new  press  is  essentially  a 
monopoly  press.  Lord  Thompson  has  found 
that  the  small  town  (50,000)  paper  is  finan- 
cially very  successful. 

The  classic  view  of  journalism  holds  that 
a  monopoly  press  is  an  undesirable  situa- 
tion. But  the  results  of  monopoly  are  good 
in  one  sense. 

Monopoly  leaves  the  papers  free  to  stop 
worrying  over  what  combination  of  words 
on  sex,  crime,  or  curiosity  will  sell  more 
papers  on  any  one  day.  They  are  now  able 
to  reach  and  concentrate  on  major  social 
and  political  issues. 

But  despite  freedom  from  competitive 
pressures  and  despite  their  relative  wealth, 
papers  still  publish  from  a  single  point  of 
view — that  of  the  ruling  bureaucracy. 

All  dimensions  of  choice  that  a  public 
might  want  to  consider  have  no  access  to 
the  national  press  unless  they  happen  to 
coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
bureaucracy. 


The  newspaperman  is  caught  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  has  control  without  owner 
ship.  In  this  case  I  question  the  legitimacy 
of  having  the  ownership  men  have  the  final 
say. 

S.H.:  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to 
what  could  be  done  about  this? 

Lefolii:  I  see  no  reason  why  editors  should 
not  insist  on  having  final  control  of  content. 
I  don't  expect  to  achieve  this  although  it 
has  happened  in  several  cases. 

I  suggest  that  one  can  legislate  editorial 
control  within  boards  of  editors.  This  would 
remove  from  editors  the  necessity  of  staying 
in  tune  with  the  views  of  corporations.  Pro- 
motions, hiring,  and  firing  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  editorial  department. 

S.H.:  How  would  you  compare  the  relative 
merits  of  T.V.  and  newspapers  as  news 
media? 

Lefolii:  T.V.  is  merely  different  and  can 
provide  some  kinds  of  documentation  which 
are  impossible  in  print.  Sunday  and  The 
Way  It  Is  are  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

For  instance,  in  print  you  can  give  a  care- 
fully documented  analysis  of  a  fairly  com- 
plicated issue.  But  T.V.  is  not  involved  with 
cold  facts.  It  deals  essentially  with  people 
and  impressions. 

In  some  senses  T.V.  may  be  more  objec- 
tive— in  introducing  a  personality  for  ex- 
ample. In  print  the  product  becomes  of 
necessity,  a  mixture  of  the  reporter  and'  the 
person  being  interviewed.  You  are  depend- 
ent on  the  skill  of  the  reporter,  but  even  if 
he  is  a  good  writer  he  may  not  be  present- 
ing a  true  picture. 

The  interviewer  on  T.V.  can  give  you  a 
very  clear  picture  of  a  person  because  when 
he  is  on  the  air,  he  cannot  rely  on  a  manu- 
factured vision. 

In  reporting  instant  news,  T.V.  has  not  yet 
begun  to  show  people  what  it  can  do  as  a 
medium  of  record.  Because  the  television 
camera  has  the  possibility  of  moving  right 
up  to  viewers  it  can  include  actual  details 
of  activity  to  a  degree  far  beyond  that  of 
print. 

SJ1.:  How  has  this  affected  the  news- 
papers? 

Lefolii:  Some  people  argue  that  news- 
papers are  changing  towards  the  use  of 
specialization.  The  stated  reason  for  this  is 
fear  of  competition  with  T.V. 

I  don't  think  that  T.V.  has  taken  over 
from  news  reporting  as  done  in  a  paper. 
In  fact  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
attempted  to  follow  this  analysis  to  its  logic- 
al conclusion  was  forced  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

What  it  did  was  to  replace  the  traditional 
front  page  news  stories  with  theme  stories. 
It  was  trying  to  tell  why  rather  than  what 
assuming  that  the  reader  already  had  the 
background  information. 

Newspapermen  are  primarily  interested 
in  getting  next  to  breaking  news.  They  are 
after  the  undisclosed,  hard  story. 

SJJ.:  Canada  seems  to  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  national  magazines,  /s 
there  any  explanation  for  this? 

Lefolii:  I  have  never  been  certain  that 
this  was  distinctly  a  Canadian  failure.  There 
is  some  substance  to  the  claim  that  unfair 
competition  from  the  States  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

What  is  true  is  that  in  the  fifties  when 
Canadian  magazines  were  failing,  magazines 
in  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom were  also  in  difficulty.  In  U.K.  there 
were  no  good  general  magazines  left  by  the 
end  of  the  50's. 

There  are  at  least  two  explanations  for 
this.  Publishers  had  been  sitting  around  and 
counting  money  for  the  last  fifty  years  and 
in  the  meantime,  T.V.  replaced  magazines  as 
a  source  of  entertainment. 

They  are  now  making  a  comeback  with 
an  appeal  to  a  specialized  readership.  Play- 
boy and  Scientific  American  are  part  of  this 
rationale. 

But  the  magazine  is  not  mass  media  by 
any  means.  It  preaches  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready converted. 

The  possibility  of  changing  the  shape  of 
national  consensus  on  any  issue  lies  in  the 
hands  of  mass  media  alone  which  has  the 
wide  and  varied  audience. 

Perhaps  the  journalism  schools  could  do 
something  about  this  if  they  chose  to  take  a 
critical  look  at  the  press.  As  it  is  they  re- 
strict themselves  to  their  own  superbly 
comfortable  position. 


FILM 


Dame  Edith  Evans  and  The  Static  Loneliness  of  Age 


By  CARL  LAUPPE 

Bryan  Forbes'  film  The 
Whisperers  is  currently  play- 
ing at  the  International  Ci- 
nema. Edith  Evans  and  Eric 
Portman  head  a  cast  which 
gives,  without  exception,  a 
set  of  very  fine  performan- 
ces. 

In  many  ways  this  film  is 
an  excellent  one  indeed:  di- 
recting, acting,  camera  work, 
incidental  music,  etc.  are  all 
well  done,  both  individually 
and  in  relation  to  each  other. 
However,  during  the  course 
of  the  film  a  serious  problem 
arises  which  will  bother  eve- 
ry thoughtful  viewer. 

The  Whisperers  is  a  quasi- 
documentary  about  old  age. 
Dame  Edith  plays  a  lonely, 
senile  old  woman  who  is 
plagued  with  fantasies  of  un- 
fulfilled hopes  and  fears. 
When  we  first  see  her  as 
Mrs.  Ross,  she  is  destitute, 
abandoned  by  her  husband, 
used  by  her  son,  and  totally 
at  odds  with  the  world  out- 
side of  her  imaginings.  For 
a  brief  moment  there  is  a 


fleeting  chance  that  some  of 
her  hopes  may  be  fulfilled, 
but  she  is  further  abused, 
robbed,  and  left  exposed.  She 
becomes  severely  ill  physi- 
cally and  almost  totally 
withdraws  from  the  world 
around  her. 

During  her  illness,  Mrs. 
Ross  is  helped  by  a  social 
worker  who  cherishes  a  real 
concern  and  affection  for 
her.  The  social  worker  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  a  nor- 
mal, emotionally  rewarding 
life  for  her.  Mr.  Ross  is 
found  and  induced  to  care 
for  his  wife  again;  her  small 
flat  is  cleared  of  twenty  years 
of  psychotic  clutter.  Mrs. 
Ross  leaves  the  hospital,  and 
we  are  led  to  believe  once 
again,  that  she  has  some 
chance  for  a  few  happy 
years  before  death. 

Shortly,  however,  Mr.  Ross 
once  again  disappears  into 
the  night,  and  Mrs.  Ross  re- 
lapses into  her  improvished 
universe,  bothered  by  the 
ever  growing  cancer  of  her 
own  thoughts.  She  is  not 


even  allowed  the  grace  of 
death,  but  lives  on  painfully 
in  a  world  that  has  no  spirit 
of  youth  or  life,  no  change 
for  betterment. 

The  Whisperers  is  a  uni- 
quely depressing  film.  Time 
after  time  we  are  cruelly 
disabused  and  stripped  of 
our  sentimentality.  We  leave 
the  theatre  whipped  and 
bleeding,  without  illusion, 
comfort,  without  hope. 

The  relationships  that  ex- 
ist in  this  film  between  the 
artist,  the  work  of  art,  and 
the  audience  are  very  strange 
ones.  The  artist,  unlike 
Wordsworth,  no  longer 
shows  us  unsuspected  rela- 
tions and  levels  in  the  every- 
day world.  Unlike  Dante's 
Vergil,  he  no  longer  leads 
us  through  worlds  we  had 
only  vaguely  imagined.  The 
director  of  this  film  takes  a 
position  that  is  particular  to 
both  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  cinema:  "I  record." 
Even  more  unsettling  is  the 
realization  that  behind  this 
artistic  posture  there  is  a 


real  man  who  believes  this 
to  be  the  right  way  to  ap- 
proach art. 

The  work  of  art,  or  more 
precisely,  the  complex  of  the 
artistic  creation,  has  also 
undergone  a  metamorphosis: 
there  is  no  longer  movement 
towards  or  away  from  some- 
thing. There  is  no  tragic  end- 
ing in  any  traditional  sense; 
there  is  no  comic  movement; 
there  is  no  tragic-comic  mo- 
vement. What  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  this  is  that  the 
world  of  the  film  never  real- 
ly changes.  It  suffers  distur- 
bances which,  like  unpleas- 
ant memories,  are  acutely 
painful  and  soon  past. 

The  audience  too  assumes 
a  new  role  in  this  kind  of 
film.  We  no  longer  have  the 
sense  that  we,  together  with 
the  artist,  are  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  primary 
object  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance^— the  work  of  art  itself, 
the  projected  movement  to 
or  away  from  suffering.  Ra- 
ther we  are  impinged  upon, 
we  suffer.  Our  very  sensibi- 


lities make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  live  a  full,  comfortable 
life  within  the  terms  of  the 
film.  In  a  sense,  we,  the  aud- 
ience, become  the  heroes  in 
this  conjunction  of  artist, 
work  of  art,  and  audience — 
and  in  the  case  of  The  Whis- 
perers, we  become  someth- 
ing very  like  tragic  heroes. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  ro- 
les have  shifted  in  Mr.  For- 
bes' film:  we,  the  audience, 
are  the  focus  of  attention, 
the  tragic  heroes,  being  sped 
full  force  to  an  emotional  de- 
struction because  of  that 
quality  which  we  prize  the 
most,  our  human  sensitivity. 
The  artist  has  become  the 
passive  member  of  the  trilo- 
gy, assuming  the  character 
usually  reserved  for  the  aud- 
ience— the  character  of  wit- 
nessing an  action.  Finally, 
the  work  of  art  itself  be- 
comes a  kind  of  artist,  work- 
ing wonders  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  both  us  and  the 
film's  director. 

What  are  we  to  think  of 
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this?  How  are  we  to  react 
to  such  an  intensely  painful 
experience  as  The  Whisper- 
ers? There  is  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  avoid  pain,  but  to 
avoid  pain  on  the  single 
ground  that  it  is  pain  is  not 
only  cowaidice,  but  is  also  a 
direct  rejection  of  most  of 
human  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  can  we 
really  believe  that  this  film 
is  a  valuable  artistic  exper- 
ience because  it  is  painful? 
Mr.  Forbes  has  achieved  a 
notable  success  in  his  re- 
wurking  of  cinematic  art,  but 
the  film  has  the  faults  of  its 
virtues.  In  centring  Ihe  ar- 
tistic experience  around  us 
as  the  audience,  the  director 
has  effectively  destroyed  the 
distinction  between  art  and 
life. 

While  we  can  be  grateful 
to  Bryan  Forbes  for  offer- 
ing us  an  unusual  and  effec- 
tive film— one  that  is  a  sub- 
stantially different  kind  of 
artistic  experience  —  we 
should  be  concerned  that 
this  new  view  tends  to  limit 
our  artistic  endeavours  as 
much  as  it  liberates  them. 
The  film  is  interesting  and 
moving,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  better  kind  of  film. 
The  Whisperers  should  be 
experienced  and  admired, 
but  its  peculiarities  should 
be  seen  for  what  they  are; 
these  peculiarities  should 
not  be  allowed  the  total  do- 
.  mination  of  one's  emotional 
awareness  that  they  seem 
to  demand — and  get. 

Neither  Camp 
Nor  Kitsch 

By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

One  would  like  to  be  able 
to  laugh  The  Day  the  Fish 
Came  Out  (now  at  the 
Towne)  off  as  camp,  or 
kitsch,  or  simply  bad  slap- 
stick. 

Inspired  by  the  loss  of  the 
atomic  bombs  in  Spain,  the 
film  recounts  a  similar  inci- 
dent, involving  also  a  myste- 
rious Container-Q,  on  the 
rocky  Greek  isle  of  Karos. 
For  security  reasons  the  re- 
covery squad  arrive  in  out- 
landish tourist  attire  and 
proceed  to  comb  the  shore  in 
swim  trunks  while  the  pilot 
and  co-pilot  (Tom  Courte- 
nay)  of  the  wrecked  bomber 
wander  around  the  island 
nude,  not  recognizing  their 
disguised  comrades. 

Facetiously  we  might  call 
the  picture  Dr.  Strangclove 
Meets  the  Beach  Boys.  Out- 
worn sight  gags  and  a  dialo- 
gue riddled  with  space-age 
cliches  do  little  to  discorage 
flippancy.  Furthermore,  poor 
old  Beethoven,  an  apparent- 
ly unfailing  source  of  laugh- 
ter, is  unwillingly  forced  to 
supplement  the  otherwise  ad- 
equate but  undistinguished 
score. 

If  this  is  all  there  is  to  be 
be  said  about  the  film,  why 
mention  it  at  all?  Because  it 
happens  to  bear  the  name 
Michael  Cacoyannis:  any  re- 
semblance to  the  director  of 
Electra  and  Zorba  the  Greek 


would  seem  purely  coinci- 
dental. 

It  appears  that  Cacoyannis 
is  the  victim  of  two  trends 
in  film-making.  The  first,  re- 
presented by  Poiansky  and 
Antonioni,  is  the  production 
of  films  in  English  for  a 
western  audience.  Now  while 
The  Day  the  Fish  Came  Out, 
like  Zorba  is  bilingual  in 
Greek  and  English,  and  while 
Cacoyannis,  unlike  the  other 
directors  named,  has  not  left 
his  native  land,  his  latest 
film  definitely  bears  the 
stamp  of  Hollywood.  Whe- 
reas in  Zorba  the  Englishman 
was  shown  the  gaity,  cruelty, 
and  nobility  of  the  Hellenic 
character,  here  our  glimpses 
of  the  Greeks  frequently  of- 
fer little  more  than  charica- 
ture  and  local  colour. 

In  the  second  place,  direc- 
tors tend  to  feel  increasingly 
like  second-class  artists  if 
they  do  not  write  their  own 
films;  when  you  have  been 
working  with  material  by 
Euripides  and  Kazantzakis 
this  is  obviously  a  great  mis- 
take. 

Given  that  this  is  Cacoyan- 
nis' film  (in  addition  to  writ- 
ing and  directing  he  also  de- 
signed the  flashy  costumes) 
we  should  consider  it  as  a 


serious  work  and  not  mere 
popular  comedy.  There  are 
indications  that  the  picture 
he  paints  of  the  pleasure 
seeking  tourists  is  delibera- 
tely exaggerated  to  the  point 
of  being  sinister:  the  sadism 
of  the  girl  archeologist  (Can- 
dice  Bergen)  for  example,, 
and  the  all-day  all-night  dan- 
ces in  the  town  square.  Un- 
doubtedly he  feels  uneasy 
about  our  disregard  of  the 
threat  of  annihilation  and 
tries  to  express  these  feel- 
ings, as  in  Strangelove,  with 
black  humour.  But  it  wouid 
be  cheating  for  him  to  ask 
us  to  write  off  the  movie's 
triteness  as  purely  intentio- 
nal. 

In  addition  to  Cacoyannis', 
Tom  Courtenay's  talent  is 
wasted  in  this  film.  After  his 
controlled  and  intelligent 
performances  in  such  films 
as  King  Rat  and  Doctor  Zhi- 
vago  he  deserves  better  than 
a  buffoon  s  part. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of 
ability  gone  wrong.  The  Day 
the  Fish  Came  Out  must 
rank  as  a  major  disappoint- 
ment. 
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(Newspapers  always  do  reaction  stoi 
E  ies,  phoning  up  anyone  involved  or  who  ha 
|  ever  commented  on  an  issue.  They  usuall 
5  know  what  the  reaction  will  be,  but  the' 
i    phone  and  write  it  up. 

(In  the  case  of  alleged  obscenity,  b 
i  reading  the  story  over  the  phone,  the  pres 
\  is  really  spreading  it  further.  By  writin 
i  about  it,  the  press  actually  whets  people' 
5    appetites  for  it.  The  problem  is  obviousl 
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One  of  the  main  things  to  keep  in  mind  about  the 
'press  is  that  unless  you're  working  inside  it  or  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  news  story  and  therefore  contacted  by 
the  press,  you  have  very  little  idea  of  how  it  really  works. 
Where  stories  come  from.  What  processes  the  reporter 
has  to  go  through  to  get  his  story.  What  the  techniques 
of  reporting  are.  What  considerations  govern  your  de- 
cisions. 

After  The  Review  started  planning  this  issue  on  the 
press,  we  became  brief  celebrities  —  or  its  opposite  — 
in  the  press,  radio  and  TV.  What  we  learned  from  that 
experience  taught  us  a  lot  about  the  press,  from  a  side 
even  a  reporter  doesn't  see. 

The  Varsity  obscenity  case  broke  quietly  during  Nov. 
8.  Most  students  seemed  to  let  the  matter  pass;  one  let- 
ter arrived. 

Richter  had  been  into  the  office  at  1  p.m.  to  check 
that  day's  paper,  and  mumbled  to  himself  that  it  seem- 
ed to  be  the  best  looking  paper  so  far  this  year.  He 
noticed  that  The  Realist  paragraph  had  not  caused  a 
fuss  and  while  not  making  too  large  a  point  of  that, 
wasn't  surprised. 

Parkins  also  found  virtually  no  reaction  during  the 
day.  He  had  only  one  telephone  call  —  from  a  member 
of  the  medical  faculty  who  appeared  more  interested  in 
a  friendly  chat  about  the  offending  paragraph  than  in 
either  condemning  or  complimenting  us. 

The  first  indication  of  the  storm  ahead  came  at 
5:30  p.m.  when  The  Globe's  John  Burns  called  Parkins 
at  the  office.  They  talked  for  nearly  25  minutes;  it  was 
more  a  conversation  than  an  interview  but  The  Globe's 
subtle  insistence  that  the  decision  to  run  the  paragraph 
was  part  of  a  sensationalist  conspiracy  showed  through. 

Richter,  after  spending  the  afternoon  searching  for 
a  birthday  gift  for  his  girl  friend,  first  learned  that  The 
Globe  was  anxious  to  talk  about  the  matter  when  Par- 
kins reached  him  about  6:30  p.m. 

A  few  phone  calls  later  (to  his  girl  friend,  Review 
editor  Graham  Fraser  and  others,  on  other  matters)  The 
Globe  finally  reached  him.  It  was  reporter  Barry  Craig. 

Craig:  "I'm  calling  about  a  story  that_  appeared  in  to- 
day's Varsity. 

Richter:  One  particular  paragraph,  I'll  bet. 
Craig:  What?  Oh,  yes.  One  paragraph,  I  guess.  I'm 
calling  to  ask  what  you  think  of  that  paragraph,  you 
being  Varsity  editor.  When  was  the  decision  made  to 
print  that  paragraph?  Was  it  reached  a  long  time  be- 
fore, a  day,  two  days? 

(Craig  was  working  under  the  assumption  here  that 
we  had  published  to  deliberately  shock  people.  This  bears 
out  with  what  John  Burns  told  us  later.  He  had  looked 
through  The  Varsity  that  day,  found  nothing  interesting 
and  put  it  down.  Some  time  later  city  editor  Rod  Good- 
man came  over  and  told  him  he  hears  The  Varsity  is 
going  to  reprint  The  Realist  article  to  deliberately 
shock.  Burns  said  he  would  watch  for  it  and  when  he 
searched  through  the  paper  again  (much  later)  he  saw 
it.  He  took  it  to  Goodman  who  took  it  to  Clark  Davey 
and  both  of  them  took  it  to  Dick  Doyle's  office  where 
decisions  were  made  to  rewrite  that  night's  editorial 
charging  that  we  printed  it  under  the  guise  of  news  and 
to  deploy  several  reporters  to  phone  up  everybody  in 
the  world  for  comment. 
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Richter:  We  decided  to  publish  it  when  we  worked  on 
the  story  on  publication  night.  It  wasn't  a  very  hard  de- 
cision to  make.  We  had  the  story  from  McGill  and  had 
to  decide  whether  to  quote  from  it.  So  we  decided,  well, 
let's  quote  from  it.  You  see  you've  got  to  see  it  in  the 
context  of  the  university,  where  people  are  older  than 
children  and  younger  than  squeamish  adults.  I  think 
they  can  take  such  a  paragraph  intellectually  and  with 
it  try  to  understand  what's  happening  at  McGill.  It 
would  have  been  hypocritical  not  to  print  it. 

Craig:  You  say  then  that  students  are  older  than  chil- 
dren and  younger  than  adults. 

Richter:  Did  you  say  squeamish? 

Craig:  No  I  didn't  say  squeamish. 

Richter:  Yes,  but  I  did.  I  didn't  say  students  are 
younger  than  adults. 

Craig:  But  you  said  you  thought  they  wouldn't  be  of- 
fended. 

Richter:  /  hoped  they  wouldn't  be.  It  wasn't  printed 
to  offend.  See  The  Realist  came  out  in  June  or  July  with 
this  and  there  was  a  tot  of  talk  about  it  then  and  since. 
Many  people  have  read  that  article  and  have  accepted 
it  intellectually  as  satire.  So  by  the  time  we  got  hold  of 
it,  there's  surely  been  enough  time  to  see  that  people 
look  past  the  shock  value  of  that  article  to  what  it  tells 
about  North  America  right  now,  the  exploitation  of  the 
Kennedy  death,  people's  desire  to  read  and  see  gory  de- 
tails about  the  death  (any  death  as  a  matter  of  fact). 
We  used  it  for  what  it  tells  about  McGill  right  now. 

Craig:  June  or  July?  Your  paper  said-The  Realist  came 
out  in  May. 

Richter:  It  might  have  been  May.  I  can't  remember 
for  sure  what  month.  Somewhere  back  there.  The  Realist 
doesn't  publish  regularly  anyway. 

Craig:  There  hasn't  been  much  campus  reaction  then? 

Richter:  /  can't  say  whether  there  was  or  not.  I  was 
away  this  afternoon  looking  for  a  present. 

Craig:  Well,  I  guess  that's  about  it  then. 

Richter:.  Yes,  I  suppose.  Are  you  going  to  mention  I 
used  to  work  for  The  Globe? 

Craig:  What?  Ah,  well,  ah,  I  guess  that's  up  to  The 
Globe,  isn't  it? 

Richter:  Yes,  but  are  you  going  to  put  it  into  your  ar- 
ticle. 

Craig:  Well,  ah,  .  .  .  well  maybe  I  wilt  just  for  a  laugh. 
Oh,  one  more  thing.  We  want  to  send  a  photographer 
over  and  get  your  picture.  . 

Richter:  I'm  going  to  my  girlfriend's  place  to  celebrate 
her  birthday  and  before  that  I  have  to  drop  over  to  the 
library  to  read  an  essay  for  a  class  tomorrow. 

Craig:  Well,  if  we  had  a  photographer  at  the  library 
would  you  stand  still  for  him?  It  would  only  take  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Richter:  No  I  don't  want  my  picture  to  go  with  this. 
You'll  just  blow  up  the  story  bigger. 

Craig:  OK,  then. 

Richter:  Listen  I  just  got  home  and  except  for  a  phone 
call  from  Parkins,  I  don't  know  what's  going  on.  What's 
in  the  rest  of  your  story? 

Craig:  Well,  Borden  is  angry;  Dean  Allen  is  too  but 
thinks  the  whole  matter  should  be  handled  by  students. 
The  cops  said  they  probably  won't  do  anything  when  we 
read  the  story  to  them.  Claude  Bissell  said  he  wouldn't 
comment.  He  wouldn't  even  let  us  read  the  story  to  him. 

Craig  had  talked  to  Parkins  earlier  and  been  told 
pretty  well  the  same  things  as  Burns.  (The  conversation 
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.  hard  to  resolve  in  a  free  society,  though.  If 
the  press  becomes  morally  incensed  at  an 
instance  of  what  it  considers  a  lack  of  mo- 
lality, it  helps  spread  that  lack  of  mora- 
lity. Or,  as  was  the  case  with  much  of  the 
press  comment  on  this  particular  issue,  the 
issue  can  be  used  to  fight  another  battle: 
hence  obscenity  to  The  Globe  and  The  Tely 
shows  that  students  should  not  be  allowed 
more  power). 
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was  regularly  interrupted  with  reminiscences  about  the 
days,  years  ago,  when  Craig  and  Parkins  were  room- 
mates working  in  the  professional  press  in  Winnipeg). 
Parkins'  third  conversation  with  Burns,  about  8:30  p.m., 
was  the  first  time  he  learned  that  Caput  was  involved, 
although  Henry  Borden  had  spoken  much  earlier  in  the 
day.  Richter  was  told  by  Parkins  immediately  after- 
wards. 

THe  Globe  didn't  mention  that  Richter  used  to  work 
for  them.  Neither  did  the  other  two  papers,  but  they  got 
into  the  story  late.  Andy  Szende  at  The  Star  knew  it 
wouldn't  be  a  major  campus  fuss  when  he  first  saw  The 
Varsity  story  at  noon;  The  Globe's  major  action  on  the 
story  made  it  imperative  that  he  match  it.  Sue  Swann 
at  The  Telegram  came  in  at  8  a.m.  Thursday,  when  she 
phoned  Parkins,  asked  only  why  he  and  Richter  had  run 
the  article,  said  thank  you  and  hung  up. 

At  9:50  p.m.  Wednesday  night,  Richter  had  a  visitor 
— Burns  from  The  Globe.  It  was  obvious  what  he  was 
there  for  but  he  began  by  avoiding  the  main  issue: 

Burns:  Has  The  Globe  contacted  you  yet? 

Richter:  Yes. 

Burns:  What  did  they  ask  you?  - 

Richter:  What  sort  of  decision  we  had  to  go  through 
to  publish  that  paragraph. 

Burns:  Good.  What  I'm  here  for  is  your  picture. 

Richter:  /  don't  have  any  recent  pictures. 

Burns:  Ah,  but  I  have  a  photographer. 

Richter:  But  as  I've  already  explained  on  the  phone, 
I'm  not  going  to  help  The  Globe  blow  this  up  any  bigger. 

Burns:  Well,  you  know  Alan  Dawson  is  already  blow- 
ing it  up  very  big.  (The  story  appeared  as  a  three  column 
head  on  the  front  page  that  night). 

Richter:  That's  his  business.  I  don't  have  to  co-oper- 
ate so  he  can  drag  my  name  through  the  mud  further. 

Burns:  Well,  you  know  what  he  might  do.  He  might 
just  put  in  a  paragraph  saying  you  refused  to  have  your 
picture  taken.  That  won't  look  good. 

Richter:  It  will  look  silly  for  The  Globe  to  have  that 
paragraph  among  extensive  quotes  from  me.  First  I 
wasn't  even  going  to  comment.  But  then  I  thought  Id 
better  because  that's  the  story  peopl*  will  be  forming 
their  first  impression  on.  .... 

Burns:  You've  handled  yourself  well  so  far  but  this 
might  not  look  good.  ... 

Richter:  /  don't  think  so.  (The  Globe  that  morning  had 
a  three-year-old  picture  snipped  out  of  an  old  Toronto- 
nennsis,  yearbook.)  . 

Burns-  Now  remember  I  don't  have  any  stake  in  this. 
I'm  iust  doing  a  news  story,  which  this  is,  and  I  was  told 
to  get  a  picture  and  I  thought  that. you  being  in  the  busi- 
ness and  all  would  understand  this. 

Richter-  /  see  the  point,  but  that  still  doesn  t  mean  I 
have  to  co-operate  anymore  than  I  already  have.  (Being 
in  the  business  made  Richter  realize  the  tactics  of  get- 
ting a  picture.  You  try  to  convince  the  subject  its  m  his 
hpsf  interest  to  have  it  taken.) 

bB„  B  *  is  mad  about  this.  It's  a  legitimate 
news  story.  It's  not  something  The  Globe  has  cooked  up. 
It  was  all  over  the  papers  in  Montreal  and  now  us  ob- 
viously moved  here.  (Burns  said  a  day  later:  Well  you 
know  that  two-thirds  of  the  stories  we  pnnt,  we  create 

Renter:  /  see  that.  But  what  you're  making  out  of  the 
story  s  an  ugly  affair  that  will  better  be  forgotten. 
You'll  hale  everybody  in  Toronto  wondering  what  we 
print J  Right  now  I  don't  think  it's  that  1ft.  a  story  and 


I  won't  help  you  make  it  any  bigger.  Anyway  Caput  is 
meeting  on  this  issue  and  the  bigger  the  story  the  worse 
it'll  be  for  me. 

(Richter  didn't  bother  pointing  out  to  Burns  that  he's 
also  pretty  shy.  In  newspapers,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
a  person  is  like.  Only  what  he  does.) 

The  Globe's  Nov.  9  report  had  Henry  Borden's  opin- 
ion —  "totally  disgusting"  ■ —  in  the  second  paragraph. 
After  going  into  some  background  it  looked  at  the  views 
of  Parkins  and  Richter  which  were  put  together  from 
the  various  interviews  of  Wednesday  evening. 

Parkins:  /  really  don't  know  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 
We're  not  concerned  about  it,  and  the  students  don't 
seem  to  be. 

Richter:  ("surprised"):  In  the  past  we've  printed  ma- 
terial with  bad  words  in  it  and  there  hasn't  been  a  fuss. 
(It  was)  necessary  in  the  context  of  a  news  story. 

After  The  Globe  comes  out,  the  other  news  media  go 
to  work.  Radio  and  television  take  stories  from  it  (as 
they  do  from  the  Star  and  Tely).  The  Canadian  Press 
puts  the  story  on  the  wire  to  its  daily  paper  members 
across  Canada,  to  the  New  York  Times  and  to  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  which  distributes  it  all  over  the  United 
States.  We're  not  sure  how  far  the  story  actually  got, 
but  obscenity  is  always  a  popular  topic. 

Next  morning,  the  story  was  all  over  the  radio, 
where,  because  of  the  type  of  medium  radio  is,  it  was  so 
simplified  that  it  was  half  wrong.  The  CFRB  story  read: 

"Students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  The  Varsity,  the  student  news- 
paper, are  in  trouble  with  the  university  top  brass  for 
an  article  they  republished  from  a  U.S.  satirical  maga- 
zine, The  Realist. 

They  used  the  furor  of  another  paper's  publication 
of  the  same  article  to  reprint  it  in  The  Varsity.  The 
heads  of  the  university's  colleges  and  faculties  have  call- 
ed a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the  issue  Monday. 

Henry  Borden,  chairman  of  the  university's  board 
of  governors  called  the  article  "disgraceful  and  thor- 
oughly disgusting."  (9  o'clock  news,  Nov.  9,  1967). 

Thursday  was  hectic:  radio  stations  phoning  for 
comment  and  coming  to  the  office;  Channel  9  coming 
down  to  shoot  an  interview  with  Parkins;  the  downtown 
dailies  making  regular  checks  for  our  comments:  Burns 
dropping  in  to  get  reaction  from  Varsity  staff;  a  live  IV 
interview  on  Channel  6  in  the  evening. 

Different  stations  and  media  hanaled  it  differently. 
CFTO  was  generally  sympathetic  during  the  interview, 
although  late  at  night  the  film  clip  w  m  af an  'rf 
traduction  talking  about  the  "trash"  The  Varsity  had 
run  Channel  6's  Warren  Davis  gave  Richter  and  Parkins 
a  rough  session,  and  their  interview  was  preceded  by  a 
short  introduction  which  talked  about  "...  a  passage 
which  Ts.  by  any  definition,  obscene."  CBC  Radio  was 
much  easier  to  get  along  with. 

What  it  all  meant  was  that  on  Nov.  9  Parkins  and 
Richter  were  Toronto's  central  news  figures.  But  their 
fame  was  brief:  next  day  they  could  both  sleep  in,  they 
could  take  The  Varsity  dog  to  the  veterinarian,  they 
could  go  for  a  few  drinks  with  an  old  friend,  they  could 
drive  about  the  city  unnoticed.  And  what  appeared  for 
a  while  to  have  "storv  of  the  year"  possibilities  faded 
into  oblivion.  Unless,  of  course,  the  Press  decides  to 
keep  it  alive. 
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Hollywood  Blues 


By  PETER  GODDARD 


"The  level  of  the  music  here  is  very  high,  and  it's 
getting  better  all  the  time.  Everybody's  writing  the  best 
he  can.  Where  else  can  you  write  good  music  for  a  liv- 
ing these  days?  I'm  writing  closer  to  what  I  want  than 
I  ever  have  in  my  life." 

Stravinsky  speaking?  Paul  McCartney?  No,  it's 
Quincy  Jones  on  the  subject  of  American  film  music. 

Honnegger,  Auric,  Milaud  and  Sauget  in  France,  Wil- 
liam Walton  in  England,  Kurt  Weil  in  Germany,  Proko- 
fiev and  Shostakovich  in  Soviet  Russia  have  all  com- 
posed film  music  that  was  more  than  a  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  film  drama.  Yet  on  this  continent  it  has  only  been 
privately  produced  or  government-produced  documenta- 
ries that  have  occasionally  made  film  music  history. 

That  is,  until  recently.  And  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  new  sound  in  motion  picture  scoring,  and  for  the 
influx  of  acceptable  young  composers,  is  a  change  in  the 
way  the  pictures  themselves  are  made.  Al  Bart,  an 
agent  with  General  Artists  Corporation  who  handles  more 
than  seventy  composers,  points  out  that  in  the  days  of 
the  big  studios  "sometimes  they  would  get  a  picture  fi- 
nished and  find  they  had  only  $5,000  left  for  music.  So 
the  producer  would  call  the  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment and  say  'Get  me  a  $5,000  composer.' 

"Today  that's  all  changed,  with  the  rise  of  the  inde- 
pendent producer,  who  brings  in  the  whole  package  for 
the  picture — the  star,  the  director,  the  writer  and  often 
the  composer.  The  independent  producer  has  more  con- 
trol over  his  product,  often  total  control,  and  he'll  fre- 
quently have  very  specific  ideas  about  what  he  wants  in 
the  way  of  music." 

Henry  Mancini  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this 
trend.  Mancini's  fortunes  rose  with  those  of  producer- 
director  Blake  Edwards,  who  used  his  scores  for  his  te- 
levision series  Peter  Gunn.  When  Edwards  went  on  to 
make  bigger  budgeted  pictures,  Mancini  went  with  him. 
But  before  the  composer  received  professional  and  pub- 
lic acclaim  for  such  films  as  Arabesque,  Breakfast  at  Tif- 
fany's and  The  Pink  Panther,  he  laboured  at  Universal 
studios  stamping  out  scores  to  nearly  one  hundred  pic- 
tures such  as  Francis  Joins  the  Army. 


duces  it.  Soundtract  albums  and  well-defined  tunes  from 
film  scores  have  become  potent  factors  in  the  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  pictures.  The  biggest  popular  song  in 
the  last  twenty  years  is  The  Shadow  of  Your  Smile  from 
Johnnie  Mandel's  score  to  The  Sandpiper.  In  eighteen 
months  there  accumulated  more  than  250  recorded  ver- 
sions. 

The  most  common  irritant  to  film  composers  is  the 
inferior  quality  of  recorded  sound  in  the  movie  industry. 
Little  money  has  been  invested  in  new  sound  equipment. 
In  fact,  American  productions  are  far  behind  the  English 
in  this  regard.  Because  of  this,  many  composers  use  com- 
mercial studios — some  of  the  best  are  located  in  Califor- 
nia— and  re-record  their  scores  for  release  on  discs. 

Here,  there  is  an  additional  advantage  in  that  the 
musical  effects  can  be  heightened.  Movie  underscores, 
after  all,  are  necessarily  subsidiary  to  dialogue  and  sce- 
nics.  For  the  screened  version  there  is  usually  a  delibe- 
rate reticence  in  the  readings  of  the  music.  Re-record- 
ing it  for  disc,  the  composer  (who  in  many  cases  is  also 
the  conductor  and  perhaps  even  a  performer)  can  make 
it  more  assertive,  more  immediate.  "Besides,''  said  Quin- 
cy Jones,  "if  you  don't  do  it,  you're  stuck  with  the  form 
of  the  picture — without  the  picture  to  help  you." 

Producer  and  composer  seem  as  far  apart  as  before. 
There  has  been  no  Hollywood  movie  comparable  to  Bri- 
tish director,  Peter  Brook's  1955  production  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus  at  Stratford-on-Avon  where  the  intentions  of 
Mr.  Brook  the  director  were  met  by  "an  eerie  throbbing 
of  musique  concrete"  by  Mr.  Brook  the  composer.  Few 
Hollywood  composers,  to  quote  Hugo  Friedhofer  (com- 
poser), "remember  now  that  there's  an  extra  instrument 
in  their  orchestra — the  dialogue.  Two  extra  instruments, 
really,  because  you  also  have  sound  effects.  You  can  han- 
dle the  problem  in. one  of  two  ways.  You  can  ignore  it, 
as  Dimitry  Tiomkin  used  to  do:  or  you  can  labor  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  things  heard." 

But  while  the  close  collaboration  between  composer 
and  producer  isn't  yet  evident  on  any  wide  scale,  the 
music  keeps  improving.  While  many  of  the  new  compo- 
sers have  their  roots  in  jazz  and  dance  music,  classical 
influences  are  also  noticeable.  In  fact,  Hollywood's  mu- 
sical eclecticism,  which  produce  such  pseudo-Russian  ba- 


in many  respects  this  was  a  similar  position  the  ba- 
roque Kappellmeister  found  himself  in.  Having  to  churn 
out  scores  for  numerous  court  or  church  functions,  he 
did  so  with  amazing  alacrity  and,  too  often,  with  a  con- 
commitant  paucity  of  ideas.  And  like  his  seventeenth- 
century  counterpart,  many  Hollywood  composers  have 
become  better  craftsmen  because  of  the  demands  of 
their  situation.  But  many  have  quit.  Many  are  hacks. 
Many  are  opportunists.  And  many  have  gone,  and  will 
go  unnoticed. 

What  is  left  is  a  small  coterie  of  musicians  who  get 
the  big,  the  important  and  probably  what's  most  im- 
portant, the  lucrative  scores  to  write.  Quincy  Jones,  Lalo 
Schifrin,  and  Johnny  Mandel,  three  former  jazz  arrang- 
ers with  extensive  training  in  classical  composition,  are 
now  established  film  composers.  Recently,  Iliver  Nelson, 
Billy  Byers  and  Gerry  Mulligan  each  have  written  a  Hol- 
lywood score. 

Jazz  musician  Benny  Carter  has  been  in  the  field 
for  years,  though,  he  is  only  now  coming  into  any  pro- 
minence. From  popular  music  have  come  Nelson  Riddle, 
Dave  Grusin,  Percy  Faith  and  Don  Costa.  From  rock,  Paul 
McCartney  (with  more  than  a  little  help  from  his  friend 
and  producer  George  Martin).  Johnnie  Keating,  from  Bri- 
tain, an  another  superior  jazz-and;pop  writer,  is  now  in 
Hollywood.  From  India,  Ravi  Shankar  heard  in  Ray's  Apu 
Trilogy  and  in  some  of  Norman  McLaren's  work. 

But  remaining  in  London  is  saxophonist  and  jazz 
composer  Johnnie  Dankworth  who  has  emerged  as  a 
force  in  British  film  music  with  his  scores  for  Darling 
and  The  Servant.  Also  in  heavy  demand  is  another  En- 
glishman, John  Barry.  In  Sweden,  Bengt  Hallberg  and 
Bengt-Arne  Wallin,  ex  jazzmen  have  written  for  pictures. 
Where  Big  Business  snarled  at  Culture,  it  now  se- 
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nalities  as  Lara's  Theme,  is  its  most  distinguishing  fea- 
ture. 

Mancini  studied  with  Ernst  Krenek,  Mario  Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco,  and  Alfred  Sandry.  Schifrin  studied  with 
Juan-Carlos  Paz  in  Argentina,  and  later,  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, with  Oliver  Messiaen  and  Charles  Kocehlin. 
Quincy  Jones  studied  for  three  years  with  Nadia  Bou- 
langer. 

Most  of  these  men  are  interested  in  serial  composi- 
tion; some  write  in  the  idiom  used  by  the  Claude  Thorn- 
ton Band;  others  use  recent  jazz  ideas  as  for  Jack  Shel- 
don's trumpet  work  in  the  Sandpiper,  Sonny  Rollin's 
excellent  tenor  solos  in  Alfie. 

But  no  matter  how  great  the  musician's  technique, 
it  is  impossible  to  write  real  music  about  an  unreal  emo- 
tion. In  a  movie,  music,  like  sound  proper,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  stimulate  the  listener's  receptiveness  in  general.  It 
draws  the  spectator  into  the  very  center  of  the  silent  im- 
ages and  has  him  experience  their  photographic  life. 

"Music,"  writes  Siegried  Krachauer  in  his  Theory  of 
Film,  "makes  the  silent  images  partake  of  its  continuity. 
Besides  creating  that  brightness  which  keeps  them  close 
to  us,  it  incorporates  them  into  the  inner  time  in  which 
we  grasp  significant  contexts.  Ghostly  shadows,  as  vola- 
tile as  clouds,  thus  become  trustworthy  shapes." 

(Thus  the  off-key  color  of  John  Barry's  score  in  The 
Whisperers  which  calls  for  harpsichord,  makes  the  mu- 
sic's pathos  even  quaint.  In  the  case  the  music  became  a 
criticism  on  the  poignancy  of  Mrs.  Ross'  plight.  It  sug- 
gested degeneration  rather  than  loneliness). 

But  while  there  is  the  discrepency  between  what 
might  be  and  what  is  being  done,  most  of  the  younger 
Hollywood  musicians  share  Quincy  Jones'  outlook:  The 
classical  people  are  still  brainwashed  by  the  European 
tradition.  They're  such  snobbish  bastards  that  they  ha- 
ven't tapped  one-tenth  of  America's  musical  resources. 
There  have  been  exceptions,  of  course,  such  as  Leonard 
Bernstein,  on  Broadway,  and  Aaron  Copland.  But  there's 
so  much  that  most  of  the  people  don't  know  about. 


JQZX 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

"Nothing's  happening,  man. 
How  about  getting  into  your 
Ornette  Coleman  -  Eric  Dol- 
phyn  thing?"  John  Norris 
had  just  buttonholed  Bernie 
Pilch,  who  was  lugging  his 
saxophone  and  flute  into  the 
library  of  Casa  Loma,  scene 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Cana- 
dian Jazz  Festival. 

Up  to  that  point,  the  even- 
ing had  been  devoid  of  mu- 
sical interest.  Ron  Rully,  an 
ageing  hipster,  led  his  group 
through  a  pretty  routine  re- 
hash of  music  in  the  mode 
of  Art  Blakey's  Jazz  Misan- 
thropists, although  occasion- 
ally there  emerged  some  in- 
triguing sounds  from  the 
flugelhorn  of  Freddy  Stone 
and  the  bass  of  Doug  Will- 
son. 

In  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
old  castle,  Jim  Mcharg  and 
his  Metro  Stompers  alter- 
nated with  Ray  Sikora's  La- 
tin-rock band.  Accompany- 
ing this  was  a  so-called  "psy- 
chedelic light  show"  which 
looked  like  high  school  bio- 
logy slides  projected  onto 
the  wall;  the  sight  of  various 
tiny  creatures,  tissues,  or- 
gans, etc.  undulating,  expand- 
ing, contracting,  and  quiver- 
ing did  not  heighten  the  mu- 
sic or  stimulate  the  con- 
sciousness. 

Scurrying  around  from 
room  to  room,  the  swing- 
in'  tailor  Dave  Caplan  suc- 
ceeded in  intruding  after  al- 
most every  number  of  the 
four  groups  alternating  in 
the  two  rooms.  Perhaps  hav- 
ing a  sycophantic  "M.C." 
foisted  on  them  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  musicians  are  not 
too  keen  about  participating 
in  this  alleged  festival.  An- 
other reason  may  be  the  lack 
of  organization — chairs  were 
not  set  up  in  time,  and  peo- 
ple just  wandered  around 
between  the  bar,  the  library 
and  the  Great  Hall,  talking, 
drinking,  filling  the  place  up 
with  cigarette  smoke,  not 
paying  any  attention  to  the 
groups.  The  musicians  res- 
ponded with  an  equal  am- 
ount of  enthusiasm  for  the 
music.  It's  a  pity,  because  a 
real  Canadian  Jazz  Festival 
could  be  an  opportunity  for 
musicians  to  really  play  and 
reach  an  audience. 

Finally,  around  midnight, 
Freddy  Stone  assembled  his 
big  band  and  shook  the  place 
up  a  bit.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though the  music  was  ambi- 
tious, and  the  musicians  at- 
tacked it  enthusiastically,  the 
approach  to  each  tune  tend- 
ed to  be  too  much  the  same 
— fast,  loud  and  frenetic. 
However  the  band  has  much 
potential,  and  with  more 
work  could  be  the  most  ex- 
citing jazz  band  in  Canada. 

And  so,  although  Bernie 
Pilch  did  dip  into  his  Or- 
nette bag  to  produce  some 
ear-opening  solos  in  the 
Stone  ensemble,  he  could  not 
rescue  the  evening,  which, 
on  the  whole  was  a  drag. 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men 


Bob  Parkin's  dog  just  urinated  in  the  Re- 
view office  for  the  second  time  in  two  days- 
we  let  him  do  it  of  course  not  so  much  be- 
cause we  like  the  dog  (we  do)  but  because 
Bob  Parkins  has  yet  to  learn  that  dogs  have 
to  do  it  too,  and  he  never  gets  taken  out  for 
a  walk. 

It's  a  nice  dog,  Bob's  doggy  _  you  might 
have  seen  it  at  the  last  SAC  meeting  balk- 
ing away  as  the  honourable  members  poun- 
ded their  tables  as  they  debated  whether  or 
not  they  liked  Volkmar  Richter  Bob  Parkins 
and  necrophilia,  in  that  order.  One  member 
who  didn't  seem  to  like  any  of  them  also 
objected  to  the  dog's  presence  in  the  august 
chamber  of  council  and  seriously  asserted 
that  "Mr.  Parkins"  should  refrain  from 
bnnging  along  his  dog. 

The  next  thing  I  saw  was  Bob's  lanky  fig- 
ure running  wildly  around  the  tables  trying 
to  catch  his  dog  who  didn't  want  to  be 
caught.  He  was  barking  furiously  by  that 
time,  and  I  thought  it  was  sort  of  nice  to 
hear  something  intelligent,  instead  of  a 
speech. 

The  poor  dog  probably  wanted  to  get  the 
speaker's  attention  so  he  could  be  recog- 
nized on  the  floor.  As  it  was,  someone  else 
got  up  and  barked  about  something  else. 

Anyway,  the  dog  and  I  have  come  to  an 
agreement  about  using  the  Review  office  for 
his  natural  functions;  we're  going  to  take  ii 
to  Hart  House  for  a  walk  the  next  time 
Council  meets  there;  natural  functions  de- 
serve natural  settings.  Of  course  Parkins 
might  get  charged  for  contributing  to  gross 
indecency;  I  wonder  how  the  resolution  will 
be  worded: 

"It  is  resolved  that  Council  fully  agrees 
with  the  right  of  Mr.  Parkins  dog  'Sandy,' 
to  go  wee-wee  whenever  it  must;  we  express 
however,  our  strongest  disapproval  and  dis- 
gust, etc,  etc." 

Woof. 


•      •  • 

For  the  self-righteous  element  on  this 
campus  who  are  confused  about  obscenity 
and  the  Varsity-McGill-Realist  story,  I  re- 
print a  quote  from  James  Agee's  Let  Us  Now 
Praise  Famous  Men: 

rr  Above  all  else:  In  God's  name  don't 
think  of  it  as  Art. 

Every  fury  on  earth  has  been  absorbed  in 
time,  as  art,  or  as  religion  or  as  authority  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  deadliest  blow  the 
enemy  of  the  human  soul  can  strike  is  to  do 
fury  honor.  Swift,  Blake,  Beethoven,  Christ, 
Joyce,  Kafka,  name  me  a  one  who  has  not 
been  thus  castrated.  Official  acceptance  is 
the  one  unmistakable  symptom  that  salva- 
tion is  beaten  again,  and  is  the  one  surest 
sign  of  fatal  misunderstanding,  and  is  the 
kiss  of  Judas. 

Really  it  should  be  possible  to  hope  that 
this  be  recognized  as  so,  and  as  a  mortal  and 
inevitably  recurrent  danger.  It  is  scientific 
fact.  It  is  disease.  It  is  avoidable.  Let  a  start 
be  made.  And  then  exercise  your  perception 


of  it  on  work  that  has  more  to  tell  you  than 
mine  has.  See  how  respectable  Beethoven  is; 
and  by  what  right  any  wall  in  museum,  gat 
lery  or  home  presumes  to  wear  a  Cezanne, 
and  by  what  idiocy  Blake  or  wwork  even  of 
such  intention  as  mine  is  ever  published  and 
sold.  I  will  tell  you  a  test.  It  is  unfair. 
It  is  untrue.  It  stacks  all  the  cards.  It  is  out 
of  line  with  what  the  composer  intended. 
AH  so  much  the  better. 

Get  a  radio  or  a  phonograph  capable  of 
the  most  extreme  loudness  possible,  and  sit 
down  to  listen  to  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Seventh  Symphony  or  of  Schubert's 
C-Major  Symphony.  But  I  don't  mean  just  sit 
down  and  listen.  I  mean  this:  Turn  it  on  as 
loud  as  you  can  get  it.  Then  get  down  on  the 
floor  and  jam  your  ear  as  close  to  the  loud- 
speaker as  you  can  get  it  and  stay  there, 
breathing  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  not 
moving,  and  neither  eating  nor  smoking  nor 
drinking.  Concentrate  everything  you  can  in- 
to your  hearing  and  into  your  body.  You 
won't  hear  it  nicely.  If  it  hurts  you,  be  glaa 
of  it.  As  near  as  you  will  ever  get,  you  are  it; 
your  body  is  no  longer  your  shape  and  sur> 
stance,  it  is  the  shape  and  substance  of  tho 
music. 

Is  what  you  hear  pretty?  or  beautiful?  or 
legal?  or  acceptable  in  polite  or  any  other 
society?  It  is  beyond  any  calculation  savage 
and  dangerous  and  murderous  to  all  equil- 
ibrium in  human  life  as  human  life  is;  and 
nothing  can  equal  the  rape  it  does  on  all  that 
death;  nothing  except  anything,  anything  in 
existence  or  dream,  perceived  anywhere  re- 
motely toward  its  true  dimension.' 

'Beethoven  said  a  thing  as  rash  and  noble 
as  the  best  of  his  work.  By  my  memory,  he 
said:  "He  who  understands  my  music  can 
never  know  unhappiness  again."  I  believe  it. 
And  I  would  be  a  liar  and  a  coward  and  one 
of  your  safe  world  if  I  should  fear  to  say 
the  same  words  of  my  best  perception,  and 
of  my  best  intention. 

Performance,  in  which  the  whole  fate 
and  terror  rests,  is  another  matter.  55 


•      •  • 

Now  that  people  have  stopped  beating 
their  breasts  in  anger  and  self-righteousness 
about  the  Varsity  scandal,  perhaps  we  can 
draw  it  to  a  close  with  an  unearthed  manu- 
script which  Varsity  Sports  editor  Rod 
Mickleburgh  just  handed  to  me;  quite  apart 
from  writing  the  best  sports  column  the 
Varsity  has  seen  in  many  years,  the  lad  has 
a  sense  of  wit: 

In  the  interests  of  good  journalism,  Mick 
leburgh  feels  that  the  following  extract,  pre- 
viously alluded  to  in  the  press,  must  not  go 
unpublished.  The  book,  called  "Birth  of  a 
Touch  Football  Player,"  was  written  by  Man- 
chester at  an  early  age  after  observing  the 
young  president-to-be  at  play: 

"...  an  incident  in  Playroom  One  which 
this  writer  conceives  to  be  delerium,  but 
which  an  old  gardener  insists  he  actually 
saw  .  .  .  The  scamp  was  crouching  over  the 
Horse,  no  longer  chuckling,  but  breathing 
hard  and  moving  it  back  and  forth  rhythmi- 
cally. At  first  I  thought  he  must  be  perform- 
ing some  mysterious  family  rite  he'd  learned 
from  Joseph  P.  as  a  boy.  And  then  I  realized 

 there  is  only  one  way  to  say  this— he  was 

literally  sucking  his  thumb.  In  the  hole  in 
the  front  of  his  face.  He  reached  a  climax 
and  dismounted.  I  froze.  The  next  thing  I 
remember,  he  was  swearing  in  his  rocking 
horse  as  Trigger. 
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Theatre  de  I'Est  Parisien 
on  tour 

TURCARET 

by  Alain  Rene"  Lesage 
directed  by  Guy  Retore 

EAST  YORK  COLLEGIATE  AUDITORIUM 

(Coxwell  and  Cosburn) 

Wed.  and  Thurs.  November  22  and  23 
at  8.30 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Room  218,  U.C., 
or  on  the  night  at  the  theatre. 


BRING 
TOUR  GIRL 
TO 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Relaxed  atmosphere.  Reasonable  prices. 
And  just  a  stone's  throw  from  campus. 
Toronto's  newest  pub  is  on  Wellesley, 
just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The  Sutton 
Place  Hotel).  See  you  there! 
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Announcement 
to 

UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 


The  Northern  Miner,  the  foremost  authority 
on  Canada's  mining  industry,  now  extends  to 
students  a  special  yearly  subscription  rate. 
This  weekly  mining  newspaper  published  con- 
tinuously since  1915  has  the  largest  mining 
circulation  in  the  world.  It  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  those  engaged  in, 
investing  in  or  selling  to  the  mining  industry 
of  Canada. 

Start  reading  The  Northern  Miner  each  week 
—  become  acquainted  with  what's  happen- 
ing, as  it  happens,  in  Canada's  fast  changing, 
ever  expanding  mining  industry. 

Take  advantage  o1  this  special  student  offer. 
Complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

Canada's  National  Mining  Newspaper 
77  RIVER  STREET      —      TORONTO  2,  ONTARIO 


Please  send  me  one  year's  subscription  to  The 
Northern  Miner  at  the  student  subscription  rate  of 
$5.00.    Remittance  enclosed. 


Nam.- 
Addroii 

City — 


School  Attending- 
Faculty  


-Year  of  Graduation- 


THEATRE  

High  Swinging  Dagoes  an  d  Shiftless  Hunkies 


A  sweet  old  lady  in  Phila- 
delphia manages,  with  no 
apparent  effort,  to  reduce 
all  Italians  to  high-singing 
Dagoes,  all  Jews  to  overpaid 
doctors,  and  all  people  from 
Hungary  to  shiftless  Hun- 
kies. And  we  laugh  along. 

In  the  same  evening,  a 
boisterous,  Ralph  Kramden 
type  character,  whose  life  is 
a  bluff  and  whose  philoso- 
phy is  akin  to  a  leech's,  ma- 
nages to  destroy  a  family,  a 
car,  and  all  previous  judge- 
ments made  by  us  on  his  cha- 
racter. 

This  evening  is  The  Show 
Off,  a  1920's  comedy  by 
George  Kelly.  It  was  written 
in  a  time  when  the  Calvin 
ethic  of  success  only  coming 
from  hard  work  was  being 


questioned. 

In    the    Show    Off,  the 

hard  workers  collapse.  Hon- 
esty is  rewarded  with  ex- 
ploitation. Idealism  is  cen- 
sured by  the  sensible.  In  a 
world  of  deceit  and  hypo- 
crisy, it  is  the  liars  and  the 
deceivers  that  survive.  The 
meek  inherit  the  dirt.  Kelly 
is  as  critical  of  the  American 
Dream  as  Arthur  Miller  and 
Sinclair  Lewis  were,  but  he 
criticizes  Americana  with 
laughter.  We  laugh  at  Aubrey 
Piper,  the  show  off.  We  chor- 
tle with  the  sweet-old-lady- 
bigot  as  she  assumes  her 
own  inevitable  Tightness  and 
distorts  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary to  such  an  extent  that 
it  serves  as  roof  . . .  and  we 
realize  that  we  are  laughing 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

at  ourselves. 

These  are  the  people  that 
live  in  our  house,  that  eat 
with  us,  speak  with  us,  and 
inadvertantly  shape  our 
minds  until  unconsciously, 
we  react  as  they  do,  laugh 
in  approval  of  all  they  do. 

The  Show  Off  pretends  to 
be  a  winning  low-key  come- 
dy about  life  'as  it  is'  just 
like  at  home.  Its  a  little  more 
daring  than  I  Remember 
Mama.  It  is  peopled  with 
characters  as  winning  as  Ar- 
thur Godfrey  at  his  most 
unctuous  and  pandering. 

The  A.P.A.  repertory  com- 
pany once  again  covers  it- 
self with  glory.  Helen  Hayes 
presents  us  with  a  fully  rea- 
lized Mrs.  Fisher.  She's  a 
subtle  Maud  Frickert,  who 


can  suffer  pain  at  the  possi- 
ble loss  of  her  husband,  but 
is  just  as  capable  or  ruth- 
lessly reducing  her  son-in- 
law's  idealism  to  foolishness, 
his  dreams  to  'nonsense'.  He 
is,  she  maintains,  'a  damn 
fool'.  Clayton  Corzette  of- 
fers a  sensitive  reading  of 
the  damn  fool,  Audrey  Piper. 
Corzatte  as  Piper  manages 
to  annoy  both  a  family  and 
entire  audience  with  his 
horse-laughing,  backslapping 
"personality".  Corzatte  is  al- 
ways in  control,  never  does 
he  broaden  the  part  into  ca- 
ricature. The  girls  in  the 
show  are  excellent.  Gwyda 
Donhowe  makes  an  innova- 
tion of  the  character  of  Cla- 
ra, the  girl  who  has  married 
sensibility    and  loneliness. 


She's  found  all  kinds  of  new 
things  in  this  usually  stereo- 
typical role. 

Amy  is  another  ingenue 
role.  She's  a  gal  who  loves 
her  man  no  matter  what, 
but  author  George  Kelly  and 
Actress  Pamela  Payton- 
Wright  have  managed  to 
create  a  person  of  great 
depth  and  believabiity.  She 
isn't  the  breathless  cute- 
young-thing  of  the  Natalie 
Wood,  Sandra  Dee  variety. 
Amy  has  stuff.  She  stays  with 
Aubrey  despite  the  constant 
barrage  of  threats,  insults 
and  wholehearted,  half-truth- 
cd  slurs.  The  company  is  bril- 
liant. There  isn't  a  bad  actor 
up  there.  The  characters  are 
given  the  ligaments  and  mus- 
cle of  life  by  a  splendid  cast. 


On  Theatre  and  Off 


BY  DAVID  PAPE 


Burn  yourself  out;  the  old  ashes  are  stir- 
ring into  life.  With  the  Players'  Guild  still 
hoping  to  revive  itself,  the  U.T.D.C.  — 
Phoenix  (U.  of  T.  Drama  Club)  is  back  in 
action. 

The  U.T.D.C.  (Sac  sponsored)  has  so  far 
held  a  playwriting  contest,  and  has  a  one- 
act  play  festival  ready  to  go  on  Monday 
night.  Winning  plays  from  the  contest  are 
also  to  be  performed  in  the  new  year.  By 
the  way,  there  were  between  eleven  and 
fourteen  entries. 

Why  the  fuss?  Because  the  U.T.D.C.  is 
worth  it.  Two  years  ago  it  brought  great  ac- 
tors from  the  Canadian  Players  to  direct 
workshops  in  acting.  Similar  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  the  new  Theatre  Toron- 
to. 

The  U.T.D.C.  and  the  Players'  Guild  revive 
together.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  combine 
their  aims;  and  the  result  could  be  arrange- 
ments for  shows  to  tour  various  colleges  or 


faculties  (bow  many  of  you  wanted  to  see 
Waiting  for  Godot  but  couldn't  get  in?).  Or, 
with  Sac  money,  we  could  hold  a  one-act 
festival  including  other  universities.  Why 
not  bring  Yale,  Harvard,  Michigan?  The  lure 
of  a  silver  prize.  Or,  we  might  even  estab- 
lish a  student  repertory  company! 

An  old  Players'  Guild  custom  was  to  prov- 
ide lunch  for  visiting  stars  if  they  would 
speak  to  an  audience  between  mouthfuls. 
Remember  Burton's  Hamlet?  It  was  Hume 
Cronin  and  Jessica  Tandy  then,  up  on  the 
Women's  Union  stage. 

On  Wednesday,  the  U.T.D.C.  followed  suit, 
bringing  Gordon  Gould  of  the  APA  to  speak, 
although  at  tea-time,  in  a  classroom,  and 
there  was  no  tea  to  steep. 

Gould  stressed  that  the  great  thing  about 
a  rep  company  is  that  it  can  drag  an  old 
play  out  of  its  repertoire,  simply  because  it 
needs  the  public  airing.  If  the  Players' 
Guild  became  a  kind  of  rep  company,  we 


COMPUTER-DATING 
★  DANCE  * 

Friday,  Nov.  17  (that's  today!) 
8:30  P.M.  Drill  Hall 

(JEROME  RUFU5  WILL  PLAY:  Y'ALL  COME  ! !) 

FREE:     TO  THOSE  BRINGING 

NUMBERED  QUESTIONNAIRES 

OR:     (IF  YOU  PREFER)  50/  GIRLS 

75/  GUYS 

"Better  hustling  through  Skule  Power" 


could  do  The  Investigation  again  when  nothing  else  was 
scheduled.  About  a  thousand  saw  it  last  year;  and  the  play 
hasn't  lost  its  challenge. 

Having  a  growing  repertoire  of  one-act  plays  for  the 
noon-hour  shows  would  be  a  help  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Guild  each  difficult  autumn.  It  would  give  directors  a 
framework  to  rely  on.  And  more  important,  it  would  make 
experimental  theatre  really  experimental.  Experiments 
prove  nothing  when  they  occur  in  a  void.  A  repertoire  would 
supply  the  necessary  background  for  experiment.  Innova- 
tion would  add  to  an  existing  tradition,  rather  than  supply 
a  production  gimmick.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  directors 
must  work  with  respect  to  a  tradition  that  is  not  their 
own.  The  people  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  are  not  interested  in 
commenting  on  what  goes  on  at  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

Let  the  U.T.D.C.  continue  to  bring  us  guests.  I'd  love  to 
meet  Helen  Hayes.  Or  get  John  Colicos  to  speak  on  Lear, 
his  last  magnificent  role  at  Stratford.  The  university  is  a 
relaxing  place;  and  judging  by  Gordon  Gould,  it  provides 
a  disguise  he  was  most  happy  to  put  on  again  after  all  these 
years  outside.  Invite  these  people,  and  see  how  they'll  come. 

It  was  interesting  to  compare  the  origins  of  the  APA 
with  our  own  Drama  Centre.  The  APA  was  first  sponsored 
in  the  States  by  universities:  Princeton  and  then  Michigan 
(where  it  still  resides).  The  APA  has  always  had  its  own 
control  of  the  programme.  Get  that!  This  year,  the  Drama 
Centre  has  already  had  to  drop  one  play  because  the  plan- 
ning committee  failed  to  see  that  production  costs  would 
be  one  figure  and  the  allotted  budget  was  another  and  there 
was  $7,000  between. 

Not  only  is  budget  overlooked,  but  casting  too.  An  in- 
dependent  company  chooses  its  play  by  considering  its  tal- 
ent. The  Drama  Centre  is  partly  professional  because  it  has 
to  be.  Last  year's  production  of  Strinberg's  The  Father  was 
forced  to  go  off  campus  for  its  cast.  Ibsen's  John  Gabriel 
Borkman  will  no  doubt  be  semi-professional  for  the  same 
reason.  Plays  are  chosen  with  no  consideration  of  who  on 
campus  can  play  what.  As  Gould  said,  "You  don't  schedule 
King  Lear  if  no  one  can  do  the  part." 

At  Yale,  at  Michigan,  and  most  recently  at  Minnesota 
(The  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theatre),  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  professional  and  the  student  companies  apart. 
Students  were  not  content  with  walk-ons;  and  they  could 
never  really  become  one  with  the  company.  If  Barry  Morse 
and  Irene  Worth  are  to  act  on  campus,  I  will  gladly  be  their 
audience.  Let  them  at  least  have  a  good  strong  company  to 
play  against. 

As  it  is,  the  Drama  Centre  has  too  many  conflicting 
aims.  It  wants  to  produce  little  known  plays  of  importance 
to  the  history  of  the  theatre.  It  wants  to  give  students  good 
parts;  to  stage  productions  studded  with  professionals,  and 
of  high  calibre,  but  within  a  limited  budget. 

The  example  of  the  Yanks  is  there  to  be  followed  or 
ignored.  Keep  the  pros  away  from  the  students.  Have  two 
separate  companies.  Draw  up  their  seasons  with  considera- 
tion to  talent  as  well  as  literary  interest.  The  pros  will  be 
able  to  help  the  drama  students  in  their  work;  the  students 
will  have  the  example  of  professional  productions;  and  the 
university  itself  will  emerge  as  an  educated  audience.  Surely 
this  is  possible  in  a  city  that  now  supports  successfully  five 
(count  'em,  five)  professional  groups. 

With  all  the  talk  of  new  theatres,  two  stable  locations 
have  to  be  found.  Perhaps  the  renovated  Women's  Union 
could  serve  one  of  these  companies,  and  the  church  on  Glen 
Morris  continue  to  serve  as  rehearsal  hall.  The  present  set- 
up is  unsatisfactory  to  everyone. 


review 


ART 


Exhibitions  on  Campus:  Teitelbaum  At  HH  and  Donges  At  SMC 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 

Maschel  Teitelbaum  is 
having  an  outstanding  retro- 
spective show  at  Hart  House 
(till  Weds).  The  works  range 
over  ten  years.  "Untitled"  of 
1955  seems  to  look  forward 
to  the  artist's  future  abstract 
works  in  its  verve  and  frag- 
mented depth  (the  'in-and- 
out'  surface).  However,  the 
small  strokes  suggest  the  ten- 
tativeness  of  the  young  ar- 
tist. In  1957,  a  number  of  fi- 
gurative works  appear  —  all 
violently  emotional,  like 
"Three  generations"  and 
"Dark  Self". 

These  pictures  show  the 
probable  influence  of  Max 
Beckman,  whom  Teitelbaum 
studied  under  in  1951.  Con- 
servative as  these  pictures 
seem  to  be  in  contrast  to  the 
rest,  they  lack  Beckman's 
characteristic  symbolism  and 
his  dry,  iconic  style.  Actual- 
ly, these  works  by  Teitel- 
baum, especially  the  unla- 
beled expressionist  nude, 
are  already  more  dynamic, 
active  and  more  powerfully 
scaled  than  anything  Beck- 
man  ever  did. 

By  1962,  Teitelbaum  was 
under  the  full  influence  of 
Jackson  Pollock  —  witness 
pictures  like  "Discourse  with 
Painter  Anonymous"  and 
"Subterranean  Passage." 
These  two  works  have  the 


netlike  Pollock  surface,  fill- 
ed to  the  furthest  interstices 
of  the  canvas. 

Later  works  draw  away 
from  this  position  and  by 
1964,  the  artist  is  creating 
plainer,  more  active  signs. 
This  is  the  period  when  Tei- 
telbaum came  into  his  own: 
his  richly  dramatic,  emotion- 
al, dynamic  style  asserts  it- 
self in  pulsating  rhythms  and 
richly  painted  surfaces.  The 
moods  vary  from  that  of 
mystery  in  the  "Visionary 
Night"  of  the  Zacks  Collec- 
tion to  ritual  dances.  Some 
weird  and  humorous  compo- 
sitional motifs  may  also  ap- 
pear like  the  little  white 
blob,  a  perfect  exclamation 
point,  in  "Visionary  Night." 

The  artist's  most  recent 
work  is  even  more  "purist" 
than  before,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  lines  abruptly 
scrapped  across  a  surface. 
These,  like  all  the  works,  are 
powerful  though  scarcely  se- 
rene. 

One  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  show  is  "Sarabane  Red 
and  Black"  and  it  more  than 
anything  else  reveals  what 
Teitelbaum  has  to  say. 
Through  its  explosive,  gor- 
geous filling  of  the  surface, 
it  tells  us  about  the  excite- 
ment of  painting  —  and  of 
living. 

Some  critics  have  felt  that 


this  dynamic  "gesture"  paint- 
ing lacks  enought  "thought" 
but  after  all,  these  are  like 
ritual  dances.  Do  you  think 
when  you  dance?  And  how? 
Furthermore,  there  does  hap- 
pen to  be  a  distinct  element 
of  thought  in  the  pictures, 
but  it  is  thought  of  a  special 
kind:  the  Zen  -  Budahist 
thinking  which  seeks  to 
cleave  to  the  center  of  the 
problem  of  a  problem 
through  acute  questions  like 
"What  is  the  sound  of  one 
hand  clapping?"  Teitelbaum's 
"Sound  of  One  Hand"  makes 
it  clear  that  this  was  what  he 
was  working  out. 

*     *  * 

DONGES  AT  SMC 

The  show  of  Langley  Don- 
ges at  St.  Michael's  could  not 
be  more  different  from  that 
of  Teitelbaum's  but  is  very 
good  in  its  own  way.  The  ar- 
tist, a  graduate  of  O.CA.  and 
an  original  member  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  of  Painters, 
studies  under  J.  E.  H.  Mac- 
donald,  Beatty,  Haines,  Lis- 
mer,  and  others.  His  land- 
scapes display  an  excellent 
sense  of  color,  and  a  distinct 
feeling  for  the  Canadianness 
of  the  scene.  Incidentally,  the 
students  like  them  a  great 
deal,  I  was  informed. 

This  show  is  on  for  two 
weeks. 


XMAS  BOOKS 

Two  little  books  which 
would  make  charming 
Christmas  presents  are  The 
Cherry  Tree  Legend,  drawn 
and  lettered  by  Ben  Shahn, 
MOMA  (Doubleday  publish- 
ers), $1.25,  and  Roy  Kiyoo- 
ka's  Nevertheless  These 
Eyes,  Coach  House  Press, 
$2.50. 

The  first  of  these  books  is 
of  Christmas  card  size,  and 
relates  a  legend  about  Cher- 
ry Trees,  Mary,  Joseph,  and 
Christ  child.  Illustrated  by 
Ben  Shahn,  the  legend  is  ex- 
quisitely told.  Shahn's  letter- 
ing resembles  Christmas 
stars,  and  his  drawings,  Byz- 
antine and  medieval-like, 
strike  just  the  right  note. 

Roy  Kiyooka's  poems  are 
especially  interesting  because 
he  is  an  outstanding  modern 
Canadian  artist.  Unlike  his 
paintings  which  tend  to  be 
"world  landscapes"  of  the 
Op  Art  school,  his  poems  are 
personal,  lyrical,  evocative 
and  tender,  all  dealing  with 
a  myth-like  Beloved.  Much 
of  his  imagery  is  —  natural- 
ly —  visual  and  there  is  a 
single  overtone  of  Dylan  Tho- 
mas in  "the  lights  of  sum- 
merland  shine  in  the  orchard 
where  I  died."  Some  of  Ki- 
yooka's notes  on  painting  are 
touching,  like  his  comment 
on  Munch's  Cry  of  1893. 


The  Coach  House  Press 
continues  to  do  the  top 
publishing  job  for  poets  in 
Canada;  this  book  is  elegant 
and  inexpensive.  It  will  be  a 
collector's  item  in  a  few 
years,  since  only  a  limited 
edition  is  being  printed. 
CORRECTION 

Two  weeks  ago  in  my  ar- 
ticle on  Canadian  Furniture 
books,  I  called.  D.  R.  Ste- 
wart who  wrote  A  Guide  to 
Pre-Confederation  Furniture 
of  English  Canada  an  "inter- 
ested amateur."  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  that  Mr. 
Stewart  is  "not  an  amateur 
since  he  has  been  dealing  in 
antiques  for  many,  many 
years'  specializing  for  the  last 
ten  years  in  Canadian  hand- 
made furniture  prior  to  1867. 
He  did  operate  an  antique 
shop  in  Rockwood,  but  now 
devotes  his  time  to  restoring 
old  Canadian  houses." 

My  apologies  to  Mr.  St& 
wart  for  this  misunderstand^ 
ing.  I  did  not  mean  any  de- 
nigration of  his  undoubted- 
ly real  capacities  and  back- 
ground: I  was  using  the  term 
in,  I  admit,  an  extremely  res- 
restricted  sense.  For  me,  a 
professional  in  the  field  of 
Canadian  furniture  is  an  in- 
dividual like  Mrs.  Ryder,  the 
Curator  of  the  New  Brans- 
wick  Museum.  Whom  I  re- 
viewed in  the  same  review. 


BOOKS 


Ralph  Allen:  A  Pioneer,  But  Less  Than  Fresh  To  Us 

By  CHARLES  MARTIN 


When  Christina  Newman  was  compiling  The  Best  of 
Ralph  Allen  (McClelland  and  Stewart,  1967,  184  pp.),  Blair 
Fraser  was  asked  to  look  over  some  of  the  Maclean's  editor- 
ials to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  ones  he  wrote  would  be 
included  by  mistake.  It  turned  out  that  sure  enough,  some 
of  the  editorials  being  considered  were  written  by  Fraser. 

In  fact  this  rather  trivial  point  is  a  comment  on  the 
writings  of'  a  man  who  was  perhaps  the  best-loved  jour- 
nalist among  the  working  press  today.  Allen  was  not  an 
outstanding,  or  rather,  particularly  distinctive  journalist 
to  read  for  someone  who  did  not  know  him. 

Like  most  of  the  older  journalists  in  this  country,  Al- 
len was  shaped  by  the  depression  Dke  Hugh  Maclennan ? 
memorable  George  Stewart,  the  saddened  journalist  of  The 
Watch  That  Ends  the  Night,  these  men  had  (and  in  many 
cases  still  have)  a  kind  of  saddened,  battered  liberal  (some 
insist  that  it's  Liberal)  idealism;  a  sense  of  humour  and  a 
warm/often  folksy  human  quality  that  glows  through  a 
nostalgia  that  often  sounds  like  defeat. 

And  vet  this  was  the  generation  that  made  post-war 
Canada  ayna  post-war  Canadian  journalism.  Christina  New- 
man in  her  introduction,  writes  of  the  awe  in  which  she 
S'  the  staf  f  at  Maclean's-good  ol'  Mac lean's  winch  at 
one  time  or  another  has  employed  ne arly  all  of  j1 «  Toionto 
journalist  set,  from  Pierre  Berton  to  Robert  Fulfoid,  mei 
Gzowski  and  many  others. 

"When  I  look  back  with  the  staler  eyes  of  thirty-two, 
I  realize  that  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  as  fabulous 
as  I  thought  them  then;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  an  odd  and 
untidy  crew.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  will  ever  regaid 
with  anything  but  affectionate  respect  the  people  who 
worked  for  Ralph  Allen  in  those  days;  that  I  will  ever  ag am 
think  of  anyone  as  having  as  exciting  and  as  germinal  a 
ournafetic  mind  as  Pierre  Berton  displayed;  or  as  much 


personal  grace  as  Blair  Fraser  possessed;  ...  or  as  much 
daring  as  Sidney  Katz  who  talked  to  criminals  and  call 
girls  and  swallowed  LSD,  a  drug  nobody  had  heard  of, 
all  in  the  name  of  Maclean's;  ...  or  as  much  caustic  civi- 
lity as  McKenzie  Porter  who  knew  about  wines  and  wore 
suede  shoes  in  an  era  when  Canadians  drank  in  beer  par- 
lors and  were  addicted  to  Sunday  suits." 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  feel  this  kind  of  awe  when 
Pierre  Berton  is  packaging  and  selling  slick  televised  and 
printed  versions  of  his  own  liberal  superficiality,  and  Mc- 
Kenzie Porter  has  turned  his  "caustic  civility"  into  a  gossip 
column  for  The  Telegram. 

And  yet,  this  proves  our  own  jadedness  as  much  as 
it  reflects  on  Allen  and  his  generation.  Allen,  with  his  pre- 
decessor Arthur  Irwin,  re-made  Maclean's  from  a  tired  and 
irrelevant  magazine  into  what  Newman  calls  "a  first-class 
magazine  produced  by  Canadians  for  Canadians,  but  with- 
ou t°any  of  the  diffidence  or  self-consciounsness  with  which 
Canadian  enterprises  had  so  long  been  cursed." 

Allen  was  also  a  warm  and  Ioveable  man;  the  awe  and 
love  that  Canadian  journalists  everywhere  had  for  him 
emerges  in  this  kind  and  affectionate  book. 

Allen  started  out  as  a  sports  writer  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen arriving  in  Winnipeg  in  1930  with  five  dollars  and 
some  clippings  from  the  home-town  paper  in  Oxbow  Sask. 
His  family  could  not  afford  to  help  him  go  to  university, 
and  like  many  reporters,  before  him,  he  started  writing  on 
sports  for  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

The  warm  human  quality  that  Allen's  writing  had,  the 
quiet  blend  of  cheerfulness,  toughness,  folksiness  pessi- 
mism and  nostalgia  are  the  qualities  of  top-flight  sports 
writers  and  war  correspondents — both  of  which  Allen  was. 
However,  perhaps  unfortunately,  it  has  less  appeal  to  our 
more  jaded  eyes. 


Best  Articles  1967:  An  Incisive  Literate  Delight 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

Best  Magazine  Articles: 
1M7,  edited  by  Gerald  Wal- 
ker; Crown  Publishers,  Inc.; 
New  York,  1967. 

Since  the  publication  and 
grea:  popularity  of  Tom 
Wolfe's  book,  the  impact  of 
Truman  Capote's  In  Cold 
Blood,  and  the  use  of  his 
term  "non-fiction  novel,"  and 
the  change  in  style  in  maga- 
zines like  Esquire  and  Ram- 
parts, people  have  begun  to 
speak  differently  about  jour- 
nalism. There  is  something 
that  people  call  "New  Journa- 
lism*'; a  vivid,  detailed,  de- 
manding kind  of  journalism 
that  is  often  as  remote  from 
the  traditional  Who-What- 
Wben-Where-Why  style  of  re- 
porting, written  in  the  "in- 
verted pyramid"  (which 
means  that  the  important 
things  are  at  the  beginning 
so  readers  can  stop  reading 
as  soon  as  they  want,  and 
editors  can  cut  from  the  bot- 
tom) as  Leonard  Cohen  is 
from  Anthony  Trollope. 

Tom  Wolfe,  the  baroque 


virtuoso  of  New  Journalism, 
commented  recently,"  Every 
technique  of  fiction  is  now 
available  to  us.  Stream  of 
consciousness  and  subjec- 
tive truth  is  the  next  break- 
through. Gay  Talese's  article 
in  Esquire  in  1958,  "Joe 
Louis  at  SO,"  is  a  classic  in 
this  direction;  Truman  Ca- 
pote, who  in  my  opinion  is 
not  a  first-rate  writer,  was 
only  doing  in  In  Cold  Blood 
what  Talese  had  done  six  or 
seven  years  before." 

Seymour  Krini,  in  a  bril- 
liant article  on  the  New  Jour- 
nalism in  the  August  Ever- 
green Review,  writes  "Per- 
haps there  was  a  time,  really, 
truly,  down  in  the  belly, 
when  fiction  in  America  shed 
more  light  on  the  outlook  of 
a  generation  than  non-fic- 
tion; but  today  the  applica- 
tion of  fictional  and  avant- 
garde  prose  techniques  to 
the  actual  scene  before  us 
seems  much  more  crucially 
necessary  . . .  The  average 
piece  of  New  Journalism  ... 
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keeps  moving  into  this  uni- 
verse of  unreality  and  expos- 
ing it  with  the  zest  that  Sin- 
clair Lewis  once  used  to  tear 
the  hide  off  Main  Street." 

Best  Magazine  Articles: 
1967  (and  its  accompanying 
Honor  Roll)  is  a  proof  that 
American  journalism  has  hit 
a  period  of  excitement  and 
skill  that  makes  one  think 
of  the  legends  of  Harold 
Ross's  New  Yorker  in  the 
thirties.  (In  fact,  one  doesn't 
need  a  book  to  learn  this; 
any  copy  of  Esquire,  or  Ram- 
parts— or,  for  that  matter, 
Sports  Illustrated  should  be 
evidence  enough.) 

Some  of  the  anticipated 
Crown  Princes  of  the  new, 
hip,  young  journalism  are 
there:  Gay  Talese,  Tom 
Wolfe  and  Warren  rlinkle. 
Many  more  are  in  the  Ho- 
nor Roll:  Jimmy  Breslin,  Ro- 
bert Cristgau  (a  columnist 
for  Esquire),  Robert  Coles 
(the  angry  psychiatrist  who 
is  an  associate  editor  of  The 
New  Republic,  Nat  Hentoff 
(one  of  the  most  articulate 
jazz  critics,  and  perceptive 
radical  journalists  writing), 
Pauline  Kael  (NR's  iconoclas- 
tic film  critic),  Andrew  Kop- 
kind,  Richard  Rovere  . . . 

But  the  remarkable  tiling 
about  the  book  and  the  ho- 
nor roil  are  the  number  of 
writers  that  one  has  never 
heard,  all  of  whom  write 
very  well. 

There  is  an  immediacy 
about  the  writing  in  this 
book  which  is  gripping  and 
incisive.  But  more  than  mere 
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sensation-mongering,  these 
articles  share  a  sensitivity 
and  a  perception  that  equals 
the  art  of  the  so-called  "crea- 
tive writer,"  and  an  intellec- 
tual rigorousness  that  puts 
the  academic  writers  to 
sriame. 

The  challenge  of  magazine 
writing,  as  anyone  who  has 
tried  it  will  testify,  is  dem- 
anding, and  often  frighten- 
ing. As  Krim  says,  "(The 
journalist)  is  playing  the 
most  potentially  dangerous 
game  of  all,  writing  about 
real,  observable,  aftermath- 
ridden  life  situations;  and 
yet — to  the  extent  that  he  is 
a  writer  equal  in  skill  and 
ambition  to  the  good  novel- 
ist— he. has  to  invest  this  liv- 
ing material  with  every  bit 
of  his  artistic  sense,  his 
concern  for  language,  mood, 
insight,  suspense,  moral  va- 
lue." 

One  of  the  surprising 
things  about  this  book  is 
that,  in  reading  the  articles, 
it  is  impossible  to  guess  the 
publication.  There  are  selec- 
tions from  magazines  as  dif- 
ferent as  The  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books  and.  True  and 
Ramparts,  Life  and  Dissent. 
And  yet  the  quality  of  each 
piece  is  such  that  any  maga- 
zine would  print  it.  My  ra- 
ther snobbish  disdain  for 
magazines  like  Life,  True, 
Look,  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post  melted  in  embarrass- 
ment. (The  inclusion  of  a 
Sports  Illustrated  article 
didn't  surprise  me;  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  one  Luce  pub- 
lication that  I  have  consis- 
tently enjoyed  and  admir- 
ed). 


The  most  consistent  sign 
of  artistry  in  these  articles— 
and  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  write  in  a  large,  vivid  ma- 
gazine piece — is  in  the  end- 
ings. In  each — Gay  Talese's 
piece  on  the  middle-aged  Joe 
DiMaggio,  Tom  Wolfe  on  ur- 
ban crowding  in  Manhatlan, 
Conrad  Knickerbocker  on 
Malcolm  Lowry  as  remem- 
bered by  his  friends,  William 
P.  Fox  jr.  on  a  Miami  Hotel, 
— in  each,  the  writer  is  able' 
somehow,  in  a  photographic 
instant,  to  catch  a  moment 
that  distills  the  graphic  pro- 
gression of  the  whole  article. 

Perhaps  the  best  example 
is  the  ending  of  T.V.  LoCi- 
cero's  article  in  Commentary 
on  the  murder  of  Rabbi  Ad- 
ler  in  Detroit.  After  a  long 
fashinaling  profile  of  Ri- 
chard Wishnetsky's  psychic 
decay,  LoCicero  concludes 
with  the  note  that  Richard 
left  concerning  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  written  in  the 
past  tense: 

"Afy  distorted,  disoriented 
voice,  either  barely  uttered 
or  tremendously  violent, 
gives  you  a  slight  horrifying 
glimpse  into  the  dehumaniz- 
ed future  that  awaits  you 
and  your  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, who  will  be  healthy, 
comfortable  and  secure  be- 
yond your  fondest  dreams 
and  just  as  diseased.  Since 
I  feel  that  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  make  any  creative 
contributions  I  shall  make 
a  destructive  one  .  .  .  Listen 
to  my  voice,  you  deaf  ones. 
Listen  to  how  sick,  sad, 
lonely  and  forlorn  it  is." 

And  that  sums  up  a  great 
deal. 
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EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine. 
Fast,  accurate,  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reasonable 
rotes.  Miss  Irene  Kenyoo,  933-401 1 
(day  or  evening). 

ATTENTION  —  IMPECUNIOUS  SKIERS. 

Middle  ageJ  professional  couple  require 
young  man  or  young  married  couple  to 
help  in  setting  up  ski-form  business  in 
the  Beaver  Valley.  Nationality,  religion, 
etc.  immaterial.  Free  accommodation, 
small  salary  ond /or  profit  sharing.  Car 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Operating 
weekends  and  school  holidays  only  now 
to  April.  References  required.  Coll  921- 
3952. 

FOR  SALE  —  1934  Roils  Royce  Sticker 
$1 .75.  Need  money  for  Skule  Nite 
ticket  contact  "The  Great  Guru  of 
Skule  Nite  "  Eng.  Stores. 

3  MEALS/DAY  UNTIL  MAY.  Approx. 
$1.50 /day.  Huron  St.  area.  Contact: 
Bruce   Sweet,   921-1275  evenings. 

COME  ONE,  COME  ALL  !  Folksinging 
at  Forest  Hill  Collegiate,  Friday  Nov- 
ember 17  at  8:30,  Featuring  Mel  Bo- 
rins,  Dave  Show.  Chucky  Andrews,  Bob 
Ezrin.  Proceeds  go  to  United  Appeol 
60c  a  person,  $1.00  a  couple. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone  to- 
day for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond"  —  H.  Proctor  ond 
Co.  131  Bloor  St.  W.  Suite  416.  921- 
7702. 

SNEEZLES  !  I  Thursday  night  was  a 
great  success  !  Your  last  chance  is  to- 
night. 8:00  p.m.  Cody  Hall.  Tickets  at 
the  door. 

'62  RAMBLER  AMERICAN  automatic  - 
completely  winterized,  with  radio,  En- 
ceedingly  excellent  performance.  Prjce 
$700.00.  Call  463-1854  after  5  p.m. 

SKI -BOOTS,  men's  size  11M  -  "bris- 
tallo"  Italian  moke  -  laces  -  used  one 
seoson.  S25.00  Phone  488-3327. 

BLAZER  —  ladies  size  12.  A-l  condi- 
tion $15.00.  Phone  488-3327. 

THE  VICTORIA  COLLEGE  Wymilwood 
Concert  Committee  presents  A  Student 
Concert. 

Sharon  Mclntyre   soprano   Lawrence  Lo 
pianist,  David  Walker  baritone. 
Sunday      November     19,  Wymilwood 
Music  Room.  Admission  free. 


WANTED;  A  girl  with  a  good  sense  of 
humour  and  free  Wednesdays  who  is 
willing  to  amuse  3  small  girls  for  $5.00 
every  Wednesday  from  9  to  5  in  a 
home  on  Huron  St.  Please  call  Mrs. 
McCarthy  929-9277. 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED..  Mental  Retar- 
dation Centre.  Assist  in  research.  Re- 
quired to  reod  case  histories,  Before 
and  after  study  of  children  in  institu- 
tion. Call  Miss  Fencott  366-5861  . 

WANTED:  girl  to  share  4-bedroom  a- 
pcrtment  with  three  female  students  - 
will  have  private  bedroom.  $55  a 
month,   WA.  5-0860. 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
'  Canadian  Bride     Etiquette  Booklet. 
Write    Canadian    Bride    Magazine  86 
Avenue  Rd    Toronto  5.    Please  include 
date  and  place  of  marriage. 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
least  5U%  on  the  retail  price,  latis. 
faction  guaranteed.  For  information  or 
appointment    coll.    Mr.    Shostack,    44  5- 

5962. 

SHARE  COMPUTER-DATING  results 
now  at  Engineering  stores  and  Gcl- 
braith  Bldg.  Computer- Dating  Dance 
Friday  Nov.  17,  Drill  Hall.  Admission, 
50c  girls,  75c  boys  or  numbered  por- 
tion of  questionnaire. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able, large  selection  (beds  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadino). 

RUSSIAN  AND  FRENCH  tutoring  Oy 
university  graduate.  Call  924-2227  after 
6  P-m.   ; 

GRADUATE  STUDENT,  male,  has  large 

quiet,     two   bedroom  apartment  ro 

snare.  Must  like  cats  (2)     and  havo 

minimal  prejudices.  Brunswick-Low- 
ther  922-1801. 


Reston:  The  Owl's  Dilemma 

By  BOB  RAE 

The  Artillery  of  the  Press  by  James  Reston,  Harvard 
Colophon  Books  $2.25. 

A  series  of  lectures  given  to  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  this  book  is  neither  piercingly  original  nor 
brilliantly  perceptive.  It  does,  however,  point  out  the 
obvious  and,  at  times,  the  not-so-obvious,  facts  about  the 
role  of  the  press  in  making  foreign  policy  in  a  skillful 
and  utterly  respectable  way.  It  is,  in  short,  quite  typical 
of  what  one  has  come  to  expect  from  old-fashioned  li- 
beralism in  general  and  James  Reston  in  particular. 

David  Levine  once  drew  a  caricature  of  Reston  hold- 
ing a  hot  dog  in  one  hand  and  a  wholesome  slice  of 
apple  pie  in  the  other.  In  the  best  traditions  of  Horatio 
Alger  himself,  Reston  worked  his  way  up  from  a  cub 
sports  reporter  to  the  center  of  power  in  Washington 
He  is  now  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  res- 
pected and  'reliable'  of  Washington  pundits.  In  this 
book,  there  is  this  emphasis  on  reliability  and  old- 
fashioned  honesty;  on  where  to  get  the  news,  and  who  to 
tap  in  the  States  Department  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 
It  is  an  approach  refreshing  not  for  its  originality,  but 
for  its  tweedy  professionalism.  It  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
basic  liberal  values  about  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
press  that  is  almost  reassuring. 

Reston  manages,  at  one  time  or  other  in  the  book, 
to  ask  some  of  the  more  difficult  questions  on  power 
in  Washington  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  He  is 
perceptive  enough,  and  professional  enough,  to  know 
the  great  dangers  of  being  used  by  sources,  of  being 
managed  by  the  President,  of  being  compromised  by  his 
position  in  the  establishment. 

But  mentioning  the  dangers  is  surely  not  enough, 
and  his  answers  simply  do  not  match  the  questions.  So 
his  too-constant  hammering  away  at  the  theme  of 
'responsibility'  and  the  'vast  complexity  of  foreign  policy' 
become  somewhat  annoying:  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
often  explained  away  simply  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  easy  solutions.  Complexity  easily  becomes 
an  excuse  for  non-action. 

Reston's  conclusions  about  the  influence  of  the  press 
on  Presidential  power  is  that  it  is  very  small  indeed,  and 
decreasing  daily.  It  is  a  conclusion  which  Reston  under- 
states and  underemphasizes.  What  he  is  really  driving 
at  is  a  question  more  significant  than  perhaps  he  himself 
wants  to  admit. 

And  that  question,  quite  obviously,  is  one  of  power, 
and  of  decision-making.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  Presi- 
dential power  has  been  increasing,  and  that  the  influence 
of  Congress  and  'the  responsible  press'  is  on  the  de- 
cline, particularly  in  wartime  government.  And  this  is 
precisely  why  Reston's  'modest  proposals'  about  how 
to  refine  and  improve  the  artillery  of  the  press  seem 
so  inadequate. 

Fulbright's  healings  on  China  obviously  had  an  edu- 
cational function,  as  do  at  least  some  of  Reston's  ar- 
ticles on  other  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy,  but 
both,  have  had  scant  effect  on  actual  policy.  There  is  an 
almost  incredible  sterility  in  the  earnest,  frustrated  sug- 
gestions coming  from  would  be  liberal  critics  of  Admi- 
nistration policy.  It  was  Walter  Lippman  who  had  to 
leave  Washington,  and  not  Dean  Rusk,  though  most  of 
Lippmann's  statements  over  the  past  three  or  four  years 
have  been  somewhat  wiser  and  more  reasoned  than  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  old  liberal  belief  that  'everything  will  be  all 
right'  or  that  somehow  an  educational  process  will  even- 
tually change  foreign  policy  does  not  come  to  grips  with, 
the  problem  of  how  to  deter  Executive  power,  how  to 
make  it  less  arbitrary.  Reston's  owlish  Vietnam  outlook 
simply  does  not  match  the  strength  of  the  hawks. 

Reston's  personal  artillery,  for  all  its  erudition  and 
skill,  is  compromised  by  factors  implicit  in  his  position 
in  Washington.  Any  reporter  relies  on  official  sources 
for  information:  for  the  most  part,  these  sources  are 
State  Department  officials,  special  advisors  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  occasionally,  when  the  blessing  is  given,  the 
President  Himself.  And  herein  lies  the  danger.  Parti- 
cularly in  the  present  political  situation,  government  of- 
ficials are  only  going  to  give  special  information  and 
ideas  to  those  they  can  trust. 

While  Reston  obviously  has  many  personal  friends 
in  Washington,  his  orthodoxy,  or  lack  of  it,  is  a  govern- 
ing factor  in  whether  or  not  he  can  be  given  informa- 
tion. Walter  Lippmann  left  Washington  because  no  one 


Academic  Gutlessness 


Well,  the  academics  have 
finally  labelled  Leonard  Co- 
hen. They  have  managed  to 
reduce  him  to  so  many 
words  of  innocuous  literary 
criticism.  And  there  he  lies, 
formulated  and  apparently 
harmless  on  the  page. 

It  is  safe,  now,  for  you 
Eng.  Lang.  &  Lit.  types  to 
read  him.  Now  you  can  ac- 
cet  the  validity  of  his  ex- 
istence without  being  affect- 
ed by  him — provided  you 
read  the  academics  first.  For 
they  will  arm  you  with  the 
critical  jargon  and  appro- 
priate labels  that  will  enable 
you  to  keep  him  at  a  safe 
distance. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  the 
respectable  scholarly  quar- 
terly, Canadian  Literature, 

Desmond  Pacey  and  Sandra 
Djwa  have  erected  in  fine 
academic  fashion  two  syste- 
matized literary  theories  ex- 
plaining Cohen's  poetry  and 
novels.  Their  essays  are  well- 
written  and,  for  the  most 
part,  sound  in  judgment. 
(Both  praise  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  writing). 

But  like  most  castrated 
academics,  they  have  left  the 
guts  of  Cohen  out  of  their 
essays.  They  have  once  again 
affirmed  the  academic  pre- 
cept that  a  writer,  whether  it 
be  Baudelaire,  or  Whitman, 
or  Eliot,  or  Cohen,  can  be 
explained  and  accounted  for 
in  10.000  or  more  words  of 
literary  jargon. 

Djwa  fits  Cohen  into  the 
European  and  American  tra- 
ditions of  the  black  roman- 
tics, citing  Genet,  Grass, 
Burroughs,  and  others,  as 
fellow  inhabitants  of  the 
darker  side  of  the  soul.  Pa- 
cey notes  Cohen's  debt  to 
Christian,  Judaic.  Greek,  In- 
dian, and  Oriental  mytholo- 
gies. My  God!  Can't  you  just 


By  BILL  BARCLAY 

see  Leonard  Cohen  and 
Northrop  Frye  walking  hand 
in  hand  down  the  Main  in 
Monteral! 

What  is  sad  about  Pacey 
and  Djwa  is  that  they  spend 
all  their  energy  in  trying  to 
fit  Cohen  into  patterns,  tra- 
ditions, and  mythologies — al- 
beit, probably  the  right  ones 
— as  if  the  essential  signifi- 
cance of  his  writings  and  life 
can  be  explained  in  catego- 
ries. 

And  that  is  precisely  what 
is  wrong  with  too  many  aca- 
demics. In  their  minds,  lite- 
rature becomes  detached,  or- 
ganized, labelled.  The  forma- 
tion of  their  theories,  the  ca- 
taloguing of  their  facts,  is 
supervised  by  the  objective 
intellect,  that  sacred  cow  of 
the  universities.  Their  know- 
ledge, as  Scott  Symons  notes 
in  Place  d'Armes,  become 
"still-life"  that  offends  no 


Obsessed  with  the  despa- 
rate  need  to  classify,  the  aca- 
demics have  forgotten  that 
the  guts  of  literature  is  our 
own  personal  response  to  it. 
They  have  forgotten  that  li- 
terature is  not  scholarship, 
but  life.  And  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves  we  have  to 
respond  to  it,  not  with  our 
minds,  but  with  our  own 
guts. 

Many  scholars,  in  profess- 
ing to  approach  a  work  of 
literature  closely,  inevitably 
manage  to  distance  both 
themselves  and  the  reader 
from  the  writer — or  the 
viewer  from  the  artist,  or  the 
listener  from  the  composer. 
Instead  of  creating  a  link  of 
understanding  between  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  the 
critic  creates  a  barrier  that 
prevents  a  sensitive  resonse. 

English  Lit.  profs  in  parti- 


cular seem  to  have  a  para- 
noic fear  of  emotional  invol- 
vement in  a  book,  and  of 
having  to  cope  with  a  sub- 
jective aproach  within  them- 
selves, let  alone  with  then- 
students.  So  they  cease  to 
ask  the  important  questions, 
and  even  help  their  students 
avoid  such  questions.  They 
immerse  themselves  in  the 
peripheral  irrelevancies  of 
style,  form,  and  mythology, 
refusing  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  vulnerable  to  a  book 
that  might  challenge  their 
minds  and  assault  their  emo- 
tions. 

For  to  respond  with  inti- 
mate honesty  to  such  books 
as  Cohen's  Beautiful  Losers 
or  Scott  Symons  Place  d'Ar- 
mes can  be  a  terrifying  ex- 
perience. It  is  upsetting  to 
many  of  us  to  have  to  con- 
cede that  an  apparently 
ugly  homosexual  relationship 
can  be  beautiful.  And  it  is 
profoundly  disturbing  to 
know,  within  our  gut,  that 
if  we  did  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  act  in  our 
own  minds,  we  too  might  be 
capable  of  a  similar  act  of 
love.  We  use  objectivity  to 
shield  us  from  such  upset. 
We  employ  the  mind  to  deny 
the  body.  That  is  the  real 
perversion. 

The  guts  of  Leonard  Co- 
hen is  that  he  moves  us  with 
his  words  and  with  his  life, 
that  he  is  saying  and  living 
what  many  of  us  would  like 
to  be  saying  and  living  if  we 
had  the  courage.  His  guts  is 
his  awareness  that  "the  poem 
is  a  dirty,  bloody,  burning 
thing  that  has  to  be  grabb- 
ed first  with  bare  hands." 
And  no  amount  of  literary 
theorizing  can  destroy  the 
fact  that  Cohen  is  saying 
something  compelling  and  vi- 
tally important  to  our  gene- 
ration. 


was  talking  to  him.  All  the  old  sources,  like 
the  Pedernales  itself,  had  dried  up.  As  of- 
ficials become  more  defensive  —  and  belli- 
gerent —  about  foreign  policy  (and  here  I 
am  obviously  speaking  of  Vietnam)  'loyalty' 
and  orthodoxy  become  that  much  more  im- 
portant: those  who  fall  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  party  line  are  left  out  in  newsless 
limbo. 

Again,  one  fears  that  owls  like  Reston, 
as  well  as  doves,  like  Lippmann,  have  lost 
any  of  the  influence  they  might  once  have 
had  on  a  peacetime  administration.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Kennan  -  George 
Ball-old  diplomacy  for  which  Reston  shows 
a  considerable  affinity. 

It  is,  then  a  dilemma  of  power,  and  not 
so  much  one  of  education  or  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  reporting  as  Reston  would 
suggest.  The  President  —  but  particularly 
this  President  with  his  extraordinary  jealou- 
sy and  his  peculiar  way  of  dealing  with 
individual  'chosen'  press  members  rather 
than  with  press  conferences  —  always  has 
the  power  to  pull  the  strings,  and  to  con- 
trol official  news,  however  indirectly.  Res- 
ton, unfortunately,  has  not  really  come  to 
grips  with  this  question,  though  he  himself 
raises  it. 


A  reporter  as  traditional  and  as  estab- 
lished as  Reston  is  not  going  to  come  up 
with  any  blazingly  radical  analyses  of  a 
political  issue,  nor  with  sparklingly  new 
interpretations  of  what  relationships  should 
exist  in  the  government  power  struc- 
ture. His  is  an  old-fashioned,  common- 
sensical  approach:  President  Johnson  is  not 
the  end  of  the  world,  Vietnam  will  not 
make  or  break  the  U.S.,  most  State  De- 
partment officials  are  honest,  bright  and 
scrupulous  observers  of  foreign  affairs. 
There  is  no  cause  for  hysterical  concern. 
Better  reporters,  more  in-depth  commenta- 
ry, more  attempts  at  professional  reporting 
by  diplomats,  scientists  and  academics  wiH 
provide  the  basis  for  improvement. 

Reston  thus  expresses  a  confidence  in 
the  corporate  structure  which  is  becoming 
difficult  to  accept:  one  would  like  to  think 
that  he  is  right,  but  the  strength  of  mili- 
tary-industrialist power  establishment  mak- 
es old  liberalism's  approach  somewhat  dat- 
ed and  inadequate. 


review 


BLOC  -  NOTES 


Variant  on  Ripley 

By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

Beyond  Language:  Adven- 
tures in  Word  and  Thought, 

Dmitri  A  Borgniann,  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1967. 

Publishing  a  collection 
of  puzzles  in  hardback  in- 
volves a  degree  of  pretention: 
there  seems  to  be  no  book 
one  will  want  to  reread  less, 
or  for  that  matter  keep  as 
a  reference  work.  Such  pre- 
tention is  consistent  with 
Dmitri  A.  Borgmann's  atti- 
tude towards  his  Beyond 
Language.  In  the  introduc- 
tion he  warns  us  that  his 
creation  will  teach  us  to 
think  (italics  his)  if  we  are 
not  careful  and  that  it  will 
help  equip  us  "mentally  and 
emotionally"  to  cope  with 
our  times.  After  so  exalting 
what  he  calls  "recreational 
linguistics"  at  the  outset  he 
turns  around  in  the  after- 
word to  reduce  all  human 
pursuits  to  the  status  of 
word  games. 

Beyond  Language  consists 
of  four  main  parts:  Prob- 
lems, Hints,  Solutions,  and 
a  section  of  Bafflers,  prob- 
lems for  which  no  solution 
has  vet  been  found.  Paradox- 
ically it  is  the  bafflers  which 
appear  the  most  satisfactory 
as  problems;  they  appear  to 
be  as  helpfully  and  clearly 
stated  as  possible  while  the 
answered  questions  often 
seem  unfair  and  deliberately 
obscure.  Many  are  not  lin- 
guistic problems  but  dem- 
and knowledge  of  recherche 
historical  and  geographical 
details.  Moreover,  the  hints 
are  seldom  helpful;  rather 
they  pose  additional  ques- 
tions. 

The  main  value  of  Borg- 
mann's book,  to  my  mind, 
is  as  a  collection  of  engag- 
ing trivia.  While  many  of  the 
questions  seem  merely  rheto- 
rical the  answers  make  good 
reading.  For  example,  did  you 
know  that  Illinois  comes 
from  the  French  He  noire, 
that  a  swastika  may  also  be 
called  a  cross  potent  rebated 
or  a  cross  of  Thor,  that  aido- 
iomania,  clitoromania,  and 
hysteromania  are  all  syno- 
nyms for  nymphomania,  that 
the  devil  is  also  known  as 
King  of  the  Army  of  Demon 
Locusts?  Borgmann  has  also 
culled  the  most  amusing 
pseudonyms  from  advice  to 
the  lovelorn  columns,  includ- 
ing such  gems  as  Fractionat- 
ed, Still  single-but  wearing  a 


ring,  and  Valley  of  indeci- 
sion; he  has  found  a  word  of 
1185  letters,  five  lands  which 
are  not  in  any  time  zone, 
and  a  witch's  prayer  which 
reads  as  a  prayer  forwards 
and  a  curse  backword.  In 
addition  he  proposes  amus- 
ing theories  on  questions 
from  why  some  place  names 
are  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  to  how  postal  revenue 
can  be  increased  without 
changing  the  rate  per  ounce. 

While  boasting  of  the 
"peerlessness"  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Borgmann  has  presented 
us  with  an  entertaining  va- 
riant of  Ripley's  Believe  It 


Directors  Heeded 

The  Players'  Guild  Announ- 
ces: that  it  has  its  winter  sea- 
son all  lined  up.  For  Christ- 
mas it  will  produce  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  strictly  non-ex- 
perienced actors  wanted.  A. 
K.,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear 
at  times  as  the  Cheshire  Cat. 

Present  dust  collecting  be- 
cause of  no  directors.  If  you 
are  a  director  and  want  to 
direct,  there  are  four  weeks 
for  four  shows  before  Xmas. 
Get  in  touch  with  Henry 
Tarvainen  of  Charles  Dennis 
now  listed  in  every  Hustler's 
Handbook. 

D.P. 


Crisp  -  Charming 

In  a  town  inundated  with 
Rhythm  and  Blues,  and  post- 
R&B  psychedelia  and  elec- 
tronics, the  clean  but  hip  up- 
beat skill  of  The  Other  Day, 
a  folk-rock  fivesome  at  The 
Penny  Farthing,  comes  as  a 
refreshing  change. 

The  Other  Day  combines 
the  lyricism  of  urban  folk 
with  striking  musical  imagi- 
nation, gripping  contralto- 
baritone  harmonies  reminis- 
cent of  Ian  and  Sylvia  at 
their  best,  and  a  casual 
friendly  stage-manner. 

As  leader  Ian  Gunther  ad- 
mitted later,  the  popularity 
of  a  "standard  version,"  like 
Judy  Collins'  rendition  of 
Suzanne  is  a  rather  frighten- 
ing challenge  to  any  other 
group.  Wednesday  night, 
they  played  one  of  the  most 
moving  versions  of  the  Co- 
hen song  that  I  have  ever 
heard — with  Gunther  accom- 
panying Lorraine  J  a  c  k  s  o  n 
with  a  violin,  and  Frank  Win- 
terman  harmonizing. 

As  a  group.  The  Other  Day 


is  arriving  just  as  The  Stor- 
my Clovers  are  breaking  up 
— and  play  the  same  kind  of 
music  with  roughly  the  same 
hip,  folk-rock  sound. 

The  background  that  The 
Other  Day's  musicians  use 
for  their  writing  and  play- 
ing (one  third  of  their  mate- 
rial is  original)  is  varied: 
Gunther  has  had  some  ten 
years  of' training  on  the  vio- 
lin, Drummer  Dave  Graziano 
studied  in  Oscar  Peterson's 
school,  and  guitarist-vocalist 
Frank  Winterman  is  a  skill 
ed  afficionado  of  bluegrass. 

The  Other  Day  is  an  excit- 
ing and  refreshing  group 
with  an  engaging  manner. 
Their  combination  of  casual 
charm  and  crisp,  tight,  very 
competent  performance  mak- 
es for  a  very  enjoyable  even- 
ing. They  will  be  at  The  Pen- 
ny Farthing  over  the  week- 
end, and  possibly  through 
next  week. 

of. 


Cordon 
Recommends 

Well,  we  recommend  the 
A.P.A.'s  production  of  The 
Show-off,  which  I  like  but 
Nathan  didn't.  I  haven't  seen 
the  Luscombe  workshops  la- 
test piece,  The  Captain  of 
Kopenick,  but  all  reports 
seem  to  indicate  that  the 
usual  self-indulgent  vitality 
is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
piece.  Turcaret,  a  French  co- 
medy by  a  French  company 
will  play  next  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  at  East  York 
Collegiate.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able through  the  U.C.  French 
department.  Next  Friday,  The 
Devils  opens  at  the  Hart 
House  theatre  and  Under- 
pants the  expressionist  play, 
for  those  of  you  who  haven't 
seen  an  expressionist  play 
will  start  at  the  Coach  House. 

This  past  week,  the  Drama 
Centre  has  sponsored  a  cou- 
ple of  lectures  by  James  La- 
ver.  They  were  fascinating 
accounts  of  the  development 
of  scenery  and  costumes  in 
the  theatre.  The  one  regret 
we  have  is  the  Centre's  in- 
sistence on  calling  these 
talks  part  of  a  series  of  AN- 
NUAL lectures.  Surely  speak- 
ers can  come  m  more  fre- 
quently than  that.  If  the 
Drama  Centre  can't  bring 
them  in,  why  not  the  U.T. 
D.C.? 

Next  week,  the  A.P.A.  does 
Ionesco's  Exit  the  King.  Alec 
Guiness  played  the  King  in 


England,  but  this  is  the 
North  American  Debut.  Rabb 
will  play  the  King  and  Eva 
La  Galliene,  known  to  most 
of  us  as  a  translator  of  some 
Ibsen  plays  will  play  the 
queen,  who  watches  her  hus- 
band all  of  us,  die. 

A.G. 


Balordo 

"You  are  antimusical!" 
screamed  the  conductor, 
'  We  do  again." 

The  Tenor  missed  his  en- 
trance cue.  Balordo*  mutter- 
ed Maestro  Ernesto  Baibini 
and  blew  him  a  kiss  from 
the  Orchestra  Pit. 

Rehearsals  were  on  for  the 
Opera  school's  production  of 
Oedipus  Rex  by  Stravinsky. 
Across  the  stage  of  the  Ed- 
ward Johnson  building  were 
hung  great  abstract  forms 
patterned  out  of  silver  and 
gold  foil  and  sumptuously  lit 
in  sombre  reds.  The  actors 
similarily  robed  in  dull  me- 
talic  cloth  moved  slowly 
across  the  stage  making  sty- 
lized movements. 

Hcinar  Piller,  the  stage  di- 
rector for  the  production,  ex- 
plained how  he  was  present- 
ing the  show. 

The  action  takes  place  on 
three  levels. 

The  Nobility  have  styliz- 
ed movements  and  act  on  a 
high  raised  platform.  The 
lesser  characters  are  slightly 
below  them  on  another  rais- 
ed platform  and  move  more 
naturally.  A  Mime  chorus 
composed  of  ballet  students 
wearing  masks  and  black 
tights  act  out  the  mood  and 
thoughts  of  the  main  charac- 
ters and  supply  details  of  the 
story  line.  And  the  singing 
chorus  is  hidden  in  the  or- 
chestra pit. 

The  show  goes  on  tonight 
and  runs  until  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

Tickets  are  available  from 
the  offices  of  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building  with  pro- 
ceeds going  into  a  scholar- 
ship fund  for  music  stud- 
ents. 

us. 


"..Balordo  Is  the  tenth  and 
ultimate  degree  of  stupidity. 
Could  be  aptly  applied  to  an 
engineer. 


J 


In  unity  lies  strength.  To  test  this  unity,  and  to  clarify, 
once  and  for  all  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  in  fact 
as  well  as  theory,  a  true  community  of  scholars  we  sent 
a  number  of  reporters  to  find  out  how  the  different  col- 
leges feel  about  each  other.  Here  are  some  results- 


ST.  MICHAEL'S 


STUDENTS 


LOOK 

AROUND 


•  •  • 


We're  gregarious,  friendly  and  college-spirited,  say 
students  at  St.  Michael's  College. 

A  survey  of  several  students  in  the  SMC  Coop  found 
that  St.  Mikes  students  see  Vic  as  the  college  "closest  in 
spirit  "'to  themselves" 

One  first-year  student  says  Vic  girls  are  the  best  looking 
on  campus. 

Attitudes  to  Trinity,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mainly 
negative.  Students  felt  Trinity  was  "snobbish",  "cliquish 
"unfriendly",  and  "prudish." 

University  College  was  described  as  "Jewish,"  "im- 
personal" and  "rich."  But  others  thought  UC  was  "very 
friendly"  and  that  UC  people  are  "the  most  real  and  natural 
people  on  campus." 

SMC  students  are  least  aware  of  Scarborough  and 
Erindale.  A  second  year  student  called  Scarborough  the 
Siberia'  of  U  of  T. 

One  co-ed  says  Scarborough  students  have  an  infer- 
iority complex,  but  that  Erindale  has  a  lot  of  spirit  for  a 
new  college. 

Innis  and  New  were  barely  mentioned.  Two  students 
described  New  as  "sticking  to  itself." 

Attitudes  towards  Engineers  seemed  to  separate  along 
sexual  lines.  Girls  described  them  as"  "spirited",  "nice'  , 
and  "a  breed  apart."  One  boy,  however,  called  them:  "idiots, 
clowns — they  express  the  sexual  deficiencies  of  university 
life." 


NEW  COLLEGE 


Some  New  College  students  think  the  college 
is  a  melting  pot  for  those  who  don't  fit  or  don't 
want  to  fit  in  anywhere  else. 

"Maybe  that's  why  we  are  all  so  warm  and 
friendly  even  though  we  are  Jewish,"  said  one 
New-type  modestly.  "Because  we  are  multi-facul- 
ty you  meet  all  types.  And  I  mean  all  types  lit- 
erally." 

While  one  student  thought  you  can't  type  th.' 
other  colleges  —  ("Blanket  generalizations  keep 
nobody  warm")  —  a  few  generalizations  did 
emerge. 

University  College  is  a  conglomeration  of  kids 
from  Forest  Hill  and  Downsview.  Students  were 
once  forced  to  go  there  but  now  they  go  because 
they  want  to. 

The  select  few  at  Trinity,  the  Establishment, 
are  stuffed  shirts,  not  because  they  were  brought 
up  that  way. 

If  you  can't  bear  to  part  from  your  high 
school  friends,  if  you  like  to  play  bridge  and 
you  detest  being  different,  then  Vic  is  the  place 
for  you,  one  New  College  student  observed. 

St.  Mike's  is  too  religious  for  me,  said  another. 

Innis  is  a  hole  for  non-conformists.  But  if  Ken 
Stone  is  a  true  representative  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Innis,  one  said,  then  they  are  a  pretty  spirited 
bunch. 

One  New  student  said  she  didn't  care  what 
college  she  was  in.  "I'm  just  happy  to  be  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
we  are  all  alike  no  matter  what  college  we  are 
at." 


Students  congregate   in  the   Brennon   Hall  student  lounge  at  St.  Michael's  College 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


Victoria  College  students  think  engineers 
are  slobs  and  UC  types  are  Jewish.  And 
they  see  themselves  as  "nice  and  normal." 

Impressions  varied  but  general  agree- 
ment in  the  carpeted  comfort  of  Wymil- 
wood's  Terrace  Room  saw  engineers  as 
"rowdy,  uncouth  slobs."  Example  —  "You 
get  the  odd  good  one,  but  together  they're 
sort  of  morons." 

Apart  from  being  Jewish,  UC  students 
are  "rich,"  "cliquey,"  "beatniks"  or  combi- 
nations of  these  three. 

"I  was  on  a  tour  of  UC  once,"  said  Karen 
Adamthwaite  (I  Vic).  "It's  so  dark  and  cold 
—  like  a  dungeon. 


"Vic  has  tradition,  but  it's  not  cold.  I 
like  the  ivy  on  the  walls." 

Trinityites  were  tabbed  as  "sophisticat- 
ed" and  "exclusive." 

"They're  fine  when  they're  alone,"  said 
one  Vic  co-ed.  "But  when  they  get  together 
they  put  on  their  phony  English  accents 
and  get  snobbish." 

All  Vic  students  seem  to  know  about  St. 
Mike's  students  is  that  they  are  Catholic. 
Most  had  hardly  met  their  fellow  residents 
of  the  east  side  of  Queen's  Park. 

New  College  students  are  either  "friend- 
ly" or  "standoffish,"  depending  .on  your  in- 
formant. Nobody  seemed  to  know  anybody 
from  Innis. 


Sit-ins: 
Daring,  determination 
Accompany  demands 

WASHINGTON  (CPS  -  Special)  —  Some 
months  ago  The  New  Yorker  magazine  pub- 
lished a  cartoon  showing  a  university  presi- 
dent sitting  sadly  powerless  at  his  desk  sur- 
rounded by  46  scruffy  students  staging  a  sit- 
in. 

A  newsman  quietly  interviewing  him  asks: 
"As  president  of  a  great  university,  sir,  what 
would  you  say  is  the  most  significant  change 
you  have  observed  in  the  last  20  years?" 

Two  American  university  presidents  might 
have  thought  back  to  that  cartoon  last  week 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
just  such  a  situation. 

At  Howard  University  here  about  150  stu- 
dents sat-in  Thursday  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
James  Nabrit  protesting  compulsory  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  requirements. 


Every  male  student  at  Howard  must  take 
four  semesters  of  ROTC  before  he  can  grad- 
uate. Students  receive  one  credit  for  each 
semester. 

The  sit-in  ended  after  three  hours  when  Dr. 
Nabrit  announced  he  would  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  school's  board  of  trustees 
within  10  days  to  consider  the  question. 

"We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  compulsory 
ROTC  one  way  or  another,"  said  freshman 
class  leader  Michael  Harris,  one  of  the  pro- 
test leaders.  "If  the  school  doesn't  drop  it, 
then  we  will  abolish  it  ourselves  by  not  going 
to  classes  or  drills." 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  President  Harry  Groves  of 
Central  State  University  of  Ohio  was  freed 
Wednesday  by  sherriff's  deputies  after  sev- 
eral hundred  students  held  him  prisoner  in 
bis  office  for  several  hours. 

Students  at  the  predominantly  Negro  col- 
lege chanted  black  power  slogans  and  "We 
want  Groves"  after  they  took  over  the  bottom 
two  floors  of  the  administration  building  of 
Central  State. 

They  were  demonstrating  in  sympathy  with 
non-teaching  employees  of  the  university.  The 
university  local  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
has  threatened  strike  action  if  bargaining 
with  the  university  does  not  show  results. 


Groves  claims  the  benefits  asked  by  the 
union  would  cost  each  of  the  college's  2,600 
students  $90  a  year  and  has  refused  conces- 
sions. 

How  to  take 
the  joy 
out  of  cutting  class 

COLLEGE  PARK,  Pa.  (CPS)  —  Four  profes 
sors  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  are  tap- 
ing lectures  for  students  who  miss  classes 
"because  of  late  registration  or  illness  or  be- 
cause work  in  another  course  requires  that 
they  be  away  from  the  campus  at  the  time 
the  lecture  is  presented." 

Sixteen  listening  stations  for  the  general 
education  course  have  been  set  up  in  a  lab 
on  campus,  and  an  attendant  is  on  hand  to 
help  students  with  the  tape  files.  Taped  lec- 
tures are  edited  so  that  details  are  given  of 
blackboard  illustration. 
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VIETNAM! 
EYEWITNESS 


RAE  MURPHY 

EDITOR 

CANADIAN  TRIBUNE 

Just  returned  from  Hanoi  ...  a  first  hand 
look  at  the  war  .  •  .  he  witnessed  the  Ame- 
rican bombing  of  the  North  and  the  way 
a  country  lives  and  defends  itself  .  .  . 

KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 
CRYSTAL  BALLROOM 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  19,  8  p.m. 

Auspices:  Canadian  Tribune 
Net  proceeds  to  Medical  Aid  to  Vietnam 


UofM  students  start  "free  schools" 


WINNIPEG  (Special  —  A 
committee  of  students  at  the 
University  af  Manitoba  are 
instituting  a  "free  school" 
for  high  school  drop-outs. 

Gordon  Mackie.  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  says 
education  should  be  a  liberat- 
ing experience  rather  than 


the  limiting  experience  it  is 
now.  The  school  is  "free"  in 
the  sense  that  students  will 
have  a  free  choice  in  what 
they  learn. 

Jerry  Fast,  a  committee 
member,  said  the  "free 
school"  philosophy  is  that  a 
person  is  always  being  educ- 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
1  p.m. 

The  Necessity  of  Revolution;  Wil- 
liam Letloka.  black  revolutionary 
notionalist  from  South  Africa.  De- 
bates Room,  Hart  House.  Women 
welcome! 

6:30  p.m. 

Computer  Dating  Dance:  Admis- 
sion free  with  numbered  question- 
aire.  or  Guys  75c,  Girls  50c.  Come 
and  meet  vour  computer  dote!  Drill 
Hall. 

SATURDAY 

8:00  p.m. 

Organ  Recital  by  Dr.  E.  Goal  of 
works  by  Liszt,  Bartak  and  Kotsky. 


Sponsored  by  the  Hungarian  Club 
and  the  Helicon  Society  Knox  Col- 
lege Chopel. 

SUNDAY 
2:00  p.m. 

Free  showing  of  "Hellzapoppin", 
"Fun  Factory",  and  "Helicopter  Carv- 
ada"  sponsored  by  S.M.C.  Film  Club. 
Everyone  welcome.  Carr  Auditorium, 
St.  Michael's  College. 

7:30  p.m. 

Federico  Fellini's  first  film  "Vart- 
!ty  Lights".  Regular  series  snowina, 
j.M.C.  Film  Club.  Tickets  ovallobta 
3t  the  door.  Carr  Auditorium,  St. 
Michael's  College. 


Tonight,  go  home 

and  read  "Death  of  a  Salesman!5 

If  it  appalls  you 

you'll  enjoy  the  life  of  an  agent. 


Isn't  a  life  insurance  agent  a  salesman? 
Certainly!  But  the  very  nature  of  the  service 
he  sells  demands  a  positive,  socially- 
conscious  approach  to  the  people  he  deals 
with.  Life  as  a  Great-West  agent  offers  you 
the  rewards  of  both  money  and  personal 
fulfilment.  Some  jobs  offer  you  the  one. 
Some  jobs  offer  you  the  other.  It's  not  often 


you  get  offered  both.  Can  we  prove  our 
proposition?  We  know  we  can.  Give  us 
the  opportunity.  Write  E.  A.  Palk,  Vice- 
President  and  Director  of  Agencies  at  our 
Head  Office  in  Winnipeg.  Or  watch  for  the 
visit  of  our  representative  to  your  campus. 

Great-West  Life 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  HEAD  OFFICE,  WINNIPEG 


We'll  be  interviewing  on  your  campus  on  November  22nd 
For  an  appointment,  see  your  student  placement  officer. 


ated  because  he  is  always 
experiencing  things  and  re- 
acting to  them.  Education 
must  be  emotional  and  sen- 
sory, as  well  as  intellectual. 

For  example,  a  student 
interested  in  conservation  in 
a  high  school  would  receive 
lectures  on  conservation.  In 
the  "free  school"  a  student 
would  talk  to  an  expert  on 
conservation.  He  would  go 
on  field  trips  in  the  woods 
and  learn  from  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fast  said  there  is  no 
room  in  the  school  for  lazy 
students.  There  will  be  no 
exams  —  the  student  will  be 
working  for  himself. 


Sir  George  will  vote  on 
UGEQ  membership  Nov.  29 

MONTREAL  (VNS)  —  A 
referendum  on  membership 
in  the  Union  General  des  Et- 
udiants  du  Quebec  is  to  be 
conducted  Nov.  29  at  Sir 
George  Williams  University. 

The  referendum  motion 
was  discussed  and  passed 
overwhelmingly  at  an  open 
meeting  of  the  student  as- 
sociation last  week. 

Pro-referendum  speakers 
stressed  the  undesirability  of 
UGEQ's  political  activity  and 
the  necessity  of  Sir  George 
exercising  its  right  to  a  re- 
ferendum. 

The  anti-referendum  spe- 
akers warned  students  of  the 
implications  involved  in  Sir 
George  alienating  itself  from 
the  union  representing  all 
other  universities  in  the  pro- 
vince. They  said  that  the  ed- 
ucational system  in  Quebec 
could  best  be  reformed  from 
within  UGEQ. 

The  final  vote  was  anno- 
unced as  632  for  the  refe- 
rendum and  98  against  with 
eight  abstentions. 


U  of  S  starts  campaign 
to  raise  $11,000,000 

SASKATOON  (Special)  — 
J.  W.  T.  Spinks,  president  of 
the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan has  announced  a  seven 
year  $11,000,000  fund-raising 
campaign  to  get  into  full 
swing  next  year. 

The  campaign  is  being 
undertaken  to  help  meet 
capital  requirements  that  are 
expected  to  total  $105,000,000 
between  now  and  1975.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  full-time  und- 
ergraduate enrolment  at  the 
Saskatoon  and  Regina  camp- 
uses of  the  U  of  S  will  rise 
to  an  estimated  19,500  com- 
ared  with  11,800  at  present. 

Dr.  Spinks  said  the  $11,00- 
0,000  campaign  objective  is 
the  difference  between  the 
total  needed  for  capital  pur- 
oses  and  the  amount  the 
university  expects  from  other 
sources. 

He  added  that  if  the  univer- 
sity fails  to  meet  its  requir- 
ements for  capital  funds,  the 
building  program  will  be  re- 
duced and  enrolment  will 
have  to  be  curtailed. 
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EXHIBITION  WIN 


OPPOSE  HALIFAX  JUNIORS 


B  Bailers  hammer  Ryerson;  Pucksters  head  East 


by  JIM  MORRISON 

Varsity  basket  Blues  wended  their  way  to  Ryerson 
Wednesday  night  for  an  exhibition  tilt  with  the  Rams,  and 
came  out  on  the  long  end  of  a  74-50  decision. 

Bruce  Dempster  was  high  man  for  Blues  with  14  points 
followed  by  Arvo  Neidre  and  John  Hadden,  who  dropped  in 
13  apiece.  Rams  were  led  by  Dave  Oxley  with  14,  and  Eddie 
Kowal  with  13. 

Blues  jumped  off  to  an  early  lead,  and  after  ten  minut- 
es were  ahead  19-4.  Their  early  burst  took  most  of  the  fight 
out  of  Ryerson,  who  checked  and  rebounded  fairly  well 
throughout  the  game,  but  were  consistently  unable  to  score. 

Varsity  had  their  troubles  shooting  in  the  second  halt 
as  lack  of  conditioning  began  to  show,  and  the  loosely-played 
game  became  a  sloppily-played  encounter.  However  Rams 
couldn't  close  the  gap  because  of  their  own  anemic  shooting. 

Coach  McManus  was  basically  satisfied  with  the  perfor- 
ance  of  his  charges.  "The  team  didn't  play  too  badly,  but  we 
weren't  overly  sharp.  Don't  forget  it  was  only  an  exhibition 
game  and  our  first  game  of  the  season.  We  shouldn't  really 
have  played  this  early  at  all." 

Seventeen  players  were  dressed  for  Blues,  and  all  saw 
some  action,  as  McManus  experimented  with  his  personnel. 

Blues'  Arvo  Neidre  was  easily  the  best  player  on  the 
floor  with  his  accuarte  shooting  from  sidecourt.  Also  im- 
pressive at  forward  was  newcomer  Ron  Voak,  an  American 
graduate  student,  who  added  much  muscle  under  the  basket. 

Holdover  centers  John  Hadden  and  Mike  Kirby  both 
played  strong  games.  Kirby  showed  surprising  form  defen- 
sively, blocking  many  Ryerson  shots. 

Decidedly  sub-par  for  the  evening  however  was  guard 
Bruce  Dempster,  who,  despite  his  fodrteen  points,  had 
traumatic  ballhandling  troubles. 

Next  game  for  Blues  is  an  exhibition  clash  with  Toronto 
YMHA  on  Monday  night.  The  rookies  will  get  their  final 
chance  to  impress  the  coach,  as  McManus  plans  to  trim  the 
roster  to  twelve. 


INTERCOARSE  ROUNDUP 

Meds,  PHE  gain  semifinals 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Interfac  hack 

The  race  for  the  Mulock 
Cup  has  narrowed  down  do 
a  four  team  show  as  Meds 
and  PHE  both  won  their 
quarter-final  games  and  now 
advance  to  the  semi-finals 
against  Engineering  and  Vic 
respectively. 

Denys  Symons  paced  Meds 
to  a  convincing  21-13  win 
over  Pharmacy  as  he  scored 
one  touchdown  and  kicked 
two  converts.  Nick  Malakis 
and  Craig  Retter  had  the  doc- 
tors' other  majors  and  Chet 
Collins  hoofed  a  single  point 
to  round  out  the  scoring. 

Wilson  Peckett  was  the  big 
gun  in  a  losing  way  for  the 
medicine-mixers  as  he  count- 
ed both  TD's.  Margene  Maus- 
sen  was  good  on  one  of  two 
convert  attempts. 

PHE  gained  their  semi- . 
final  berth  with  an  exciting 
9-6  win  over  St.  Mike's.  A 
last  minute  rally  by  the  Irish 
was  halted  on  third  down  at 
the  PHE  30  yard  line. 

Hal  Martin's  major  and 
Gene  Vincze's  field  goal  for 
the  Hart  House  stompers 
was  enough  to  overcome  Ma- 
xy  Walker's  lone  Double 
Blue  counter. 

SOCCER 

Playoff  action  began  Wed- 
nesday   in    interfac  soccer 


with  Knox  College's  3-2  win 
over  Scarborough.  Kabush 
kicked  in  two  to  pace  the 
Knockers,  and  the  single 
went  to  Stewart.  Bardinello 
and  Toman  were  not  quite 
sublime  for  the  suburbians. 

In  preliminary  games  play- 
ed yesterday.  Forestry  mas- 
tered Medicine  3-1,  and  St. 
Mikes  took  Dentistry  by  an 
identical  3-1  score.  Bill  Glo- 
ver, Larry  Lambert,  and  Al 
Cameron  fed  Forestry;  Fred 
Gentilli  replied.  Angelo  Del- 
fino  notched  two  for  the 
Irish  and  Don  Palma  added 
the  other.  Roger  Batesou  dal- 
lied briefly  for  the  Dentists. 

Forestry  now  meets  Trini- 
ty A  in  one  quarrer-final,  and 
St.  Mikes  meets  Engineer- 
ing in  another.  The  winner 
of  the  latter  match  plays 
Knox  in  the  semis. 

FINAL  STANDINGS 

Group  1  GP  W  L       T  PTS 

Trinity  A  7  5  1       I  II 

Sr.  Eng.  7  4  1       2  10 

SMC  7  3  2  2  8 
UC  .72237 

V\c  7  2  3      2  6 

Law  7  2-41  j 

PHE  A  7  2  5      0  4 

SGS  7  '  I  3  3  2 
Group  II 

Knox  6  5  1      0  10 

Meds  A  6  4  119 

'  Dents  6  3  1      2  3 

Innis  6  3  2      1  7 

■  Jr  Eng  6  2-104 

Trin  8  6  2  4      0  4 

Pharm  6  0  6  0  3 
Group  III 

New  6  5  1       0  10 

For  6.3128 

Emman  6-  3  2       1  7 

Meds  8  6  3  3      0  6 

PHE  B  6  2  4      0  4 

Wye  6  1  3      2,  4 

Arch  6  14       1  3 


MIKE  KIRBY 


PETER  SPEYER 


PRICES  $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 
(Globetrotter  Basketball 
Action  and  Humour 
Attracts  Everybody) 


f  ABLY  BUYERS!  Fi...  200  get 
at^utogtapficfl  picture  •( 
ferguion  Jcnkim.  


Bex  Office  and  Agencies 
Open  1 1  a.m.  to  9  p.n 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

oDen^h.  th,r?  e^ibition  iam«  i„  all  before  they 

open  the  Senior  Intercollegiate  Hockey  League  season  Var- 
S!ty  Blues  will  be  trying  all  combinations  and  permutations 
m  order  to  come  up  with  a  starting  lineup  before  next  Fri 
day's  opener  in  Quebec  City. 

.  Blues  take  to  the  skies  early  tomorrow  morning  for  a 
wharlwmd  v.s.t  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  where  theygpiay  a 
two-game  series  -  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  afternoon 
—  against  Halifax  Junior  Canadians  of  the  Maritime  Junior 
A  loop. 

Varsity  coach  Tom  Watt  plans  to  use  all  of  his  players  as 
much  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  give  each  a  fair  opportunity 
to  show  his  wares.  For  the  present.  Watt  is  carrying  sixteen 
forwards  and  defensemen  and  two  goaltenders.  He  will  have 
to  trim  two  members  of  the  initial  group  to  get  down  to  the 
S1HL  quota  of  sixteen  players  plus  two  goaltenders. 

This  week-end's  double-header  coupled  with  last  Sun- 
day s  Laurentian  game  and  intervening  practices  means 
Blues  have  had  either  a  game  or  a  practice  each  day  since 
last  Saturday  and  will  continue  to  work  on  such  a  schedule 
until  next  Thursday. 

And,  on  top  of  this,  the  team  spent  a  good  part  of  last 
week-end  travelling  to  and  from  Sudbury  by  bus,  are  flying 
to  Halifax  and  back  tomorrow  and  Sunday,  and'  then  have 
a  rough  train  trip  to  Quebec  City  and  Montreal  beginning 
Thursday. 

All  in  all,  it  adds  up  to  twenty-six  consecutive  days 
Blues  will  either  play  or  travel  —  a  hectic  schedule  by  even 
professional  sports'  standards. 

AROUND  THE  NET  .  .  .  Blues  open  their  SIHL  schedule 
against  Laval  University  in  Quebec  City  on  Friday  night 
before  backtracking  to  Montreal  for  a  Saturday  night  en- 
counter with  McGill  Redmen  .  .  .  First  home  game  of  the 
year  is  Friday,  December  1.  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  are  here 
for  that  one  .  .  .  Peter  Speyere's  game  misconduct  penalty 
m  Sudbury  last  Sunday  was  the  first  of  his  hockey  career. 
Although  he  may  or  may  not  have  deserved  the  penalty,  the 
fact  is  that  he  had  the  guts  to  do  what  none  of  the  officials 
did  —  break  up  a  senseless  fight. 


^anberaft  ftatfors.  Itb. 

ALL  WOOL  SWEATERS  BY   BYFORD  OF  ENGLAND 
10%  Reduction  privilege  upon  presentation  of  A.T.L. 

CREATORS  OF  THE  UNUSUAL.  THE  FINES"  APPAREL  OBTAINABLE 

one  hundred  and  nine  bloor  west 


Third  of  three  public  lectures  by 
SIR  JAMES  DUFF 

CENTENNIAL  PROFESSOR  FOR  NOVEMBER 

NEW  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

MONDAY,  NOV.  20  at  8.30  p.m. 

(not  Nov.  30  as  previously  announced) 

CODY  HALL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc..  New  York 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  ICE  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 

Mon,  Nov, 20  8  -  9  a.m.     Pharmacy  vs  Vic  I 
4-5  p.m.    PHE  IV  vs  PHE  V 

Thurs.  Nov.  23    1:30  -  2:30  p.m.    Vic  II  vs  St.  Mikes 

Fri.  Nov.  24    8-9  a.m.    PHE  II  vs  PHE  I 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY 
The  Blues  of 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
Dancing  4  Listening  to 


Dancing  &   Listening  id 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 


Fri.  -  1  a.m.  •  3  a.r 
Sal.  12  a.m.  -  1  a. 


STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

I  Huron  ft  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 
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OQAA  SUDDEN-DEATH 
RUGGER  AHD  SOCCER 


Opportunities  to  view  two  sudden-death  cham- 
pionship games  in  one  day  involving  four  unbeat- 
en teams  come  around  about  as  often  as  Haley's 
Comet.  But  Varsity  sports  fans  (there  must  be 
some  of  you  out  there)  have  such  an  opportunity 
on  Saturday. 

In  possibly  the  best  bit  of  scheduling  ever  un- 
dertaken, the  OQAA  has  selected  Varsity  Stadium 
as  the  host  of  both  its  rugger  and  soccer  finals. 
That  Toronto  teams  are  involved  in  both,  of 
course,  helped  immeasurably. 


At  10:30  in  the  morning  Varsity's  powerhouse 
soccer  Blues,  undefeated  in  two  years,  face  their 
strongest  challenge  in  quite  some  time  as  they 
play  off  against  Queen's,  who  also  went  unbeaten 
over  the  season.  Queen's  has  a  strong  unit,  and 
boasted  a  much  better  defensive  record  than  Var- 
sity over  the  year.  This  game  will  be  no  mere 
formality  for  Ernie  Glass's  men. 

Following  this  game,  at  2:00  in  the  afternoon, 
comes  the  rugger  showdown  between  Varsity's 


eastern  team  and  Western  Mustang's,  last  year's 
champions.  Both  these  teams,  as  well,  come  into 
the  game  without  having  lost  a  game  all  year.  For 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  rugger  game,  this 
match  will  be  a  tremendous  initiation.  Blues  have 
one  of  the  most  exciting  intercollegiate  squads  in 
years. 

Make  a  note!  Both  games  are  at  Varsity  Stad- 
ium, 10:30  and  2:00  o'clock.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 


Soccer  team  ready  for  Golden  Gaels 


The  first  Battle  of  the  Undefeated  takes 
place  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  at  Varsity 
Stadium  as  the  home-town  soccer  Blues 
take  on  Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 

Sporting  the  best  defensive  record  in  the 
OQAA,  Gaels  will  be  all  out  to  wrest  the 
Blackwood  Trophy,  emblematic  of  league 
supremacy,  from  Varsity  who  have  held  or 
shared  it  for  the  past  five  years.  Both  teams 
went  undefeated  in  their  respective  divi- 
sions. 

Since  Blues  had  far  and  away  the  most 
powerful  offense  in  the  league,  the  match 
may  boil  down  to  this:  can  a  superlative 
defense  stop  a  fantastic  offense?  It  appears 
doubtful. 

Blues  have  looked  sharp  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  sudden-death  final,  and  many 
of  the  players  feel  they'll  play  their  best 
intercollegiate  game  ever.  For  some  of 
Blues'  veterans  this  match  will  provide  a 
climactic    finish    to    their  intercollegiate 


careers.  Among  these  are  Alan  Cragg,  Eric 
Sereda,  Austris  Liepa,  and  Garth  Rothwell. 

In  their  only  previous  encounter,  Varsity 
defeated  Queen's  64  in  another  champion- 
ship game.  But  that  was  two  years  ago. 
Each  side  seems  stronger  this  year,  and, 
weather  and  field  conditions  permitting, 
should  provide  the  large  crowd  expected  to 
a  spectacular  show.  And  Channel  Eleven 
decided  to  televise  a  Santa  Claus  parade!? 

Blues'  main  worry  may  be  unfamiliarity 
with  the  wider  and  longer  confines  of  Var- 
sity Stadium,  compared  to  the  smaller 
back  or  front  campus.  To  offset  this,  the 
team  has  done  considerable  work  on  long 
passing.  From  all  reports.  Blues  are  ready. 
Korner  Kicks.  For  a  few  members,  the 
game  will  provide  their  first  taste  of  cham- 
pionship competition  .  .  .  John  Gero,  for 
instance,  feels  nervous  deep  down  inside, 
but  doesn't  show  it  .  .  .  Admission  is  free 
to  Varsity  Stadium  for  this,  the  best  and 
most  important  soccer  match  of  the  season. 


Meet  the  rugger  Blues -OQAA  finalists 


Varsity  rugger  squads  are 
traditionally  an  unknown, 
anonymous  mass  to  the  spec- 
tators ringing  the  field.  Us- 
ually all  they  know  about  the 
team  and  its  players  is  who 
scored  the  points — after  read- 
ing tomorrow's  paper. 

So  with  Blues  heading  into 
their  crucial  match  against 
Western  at  the  Stadium  to- 
morrow, here  is  their  line-up 
by  position  and  a  tidbit  of 
info  about  each  player: 

Fullback:  Geoffrey  Wall- 
in  his  first  year  with  Blues, 
Wall  is  a  rugger  veteran,  hav- 
ing played  with  University 
of  Leeds,  and  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  England. 

L.  Wing:  John  Holmes — a 
rookie,  playing  rugger  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  Quite  a 
promising,  player,  Holmes 
Stored  a  try  in  his  very  iirst 
game. 

L.  Centre:  Peter  Suther- 
land— an  ex-football  player, 
Sutherland  is  also  playing 


rugger  for  the  first  time.  He 
is  fast  with  good  moves. 

R.  Centre:  Scott  McClure 
— in  his  last  year  with  Blues, 
McClure  will  be  out  to  av- 
enge himself  of  some  of  his 
old  teammates  at  Western. 

R.  Wing:  Douglas  Phibbs— 
another  ex-footballer  playing 
rugger  for  the  first  time. 
Phibbs  is  a  hard  runner  and 
tackier,  and  has  matured 
considerably  in  the  last  few 
games. 

Fly  Half:  Andrew  Gibson — 

the  leading  scorer  on  the 
club  by  virtue  of  his  talent- 
ed toe  on  coversion  attempts. 

Scrum  half:  George  Wraw 
— In  his  second  year,  George 
is  small  but  fast,  a  good  kic- 
ker, and  exceptionally  fit. 

Prop  David  Imrie — Blues' 
line-out  thrower,  in  his  se- 
cond year  with  the  club  after 
playing  7-aside  rugger  pre 
viously. 

Hooker:  David  Ledson — a 
real  veteran,  he  has  always 
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been  note  for  steadiness  on 
the  rugger  field. 

Prop:  William  Kyle — an- 
other durable  veteran  in  his 
third  year  with  Blues.  He  ho- 
pes to  close  out  his  career 
in  style  with  a  win  tomor- 
row against  Western. 

Lock:  Andrew  Bethel — lots 
of  experience  and  height,  he 
uses  them  to  advantage  as 
the  main  jumper  in  the  line- 
outs. 

Lock:   Terry  McBride — in 

his  first  year  playing  rugger, 
he  has  really  caught  on.  He's 
tall  (63'")  and  heavy  (200 
lb.). 

#  8:  Maris  Apse — top  fight 
ruggerite,  he  has  placed  for 
Ontario  against  England  and 
for  Eastern  Canada  against 
New  Zealand. 

W.  Forward:  Peter  Hand — 
a  real  "muncher,"  always 
turning  in  a  hard,  tough 
game.  A  blistering  tackier. 

W.  Forward:  Alan  Major 
(Capt.) — another  top  veteran 
with  the  club,  he  plays  for 
Nomads  in  the  city  league. 


m&kleburgh  ^ 

Each  of  Blues'  socko  soccermen  and  rugged  ruggerites 
have  reached  the  OQAA  finals  without  losing  a  game  ail 
year.  Should  they  emerge  laborious,  glorious,  and  above  all, 
victorious,  it  will  mean  an  undefeated  season  for  all  three 
of  Varsity's  pfftball  squads.  (You  may  remember  a  certain 
gridiron  collection  coached  by  Ron  Murphy  also  went 
unscatched  through  the  rigor  of  seasonal  competition.)  As 
far  as  league  archive  searching  permits,  such  feats  are 
unparalleled.  Nor  has  Varsity  ever  won  all  three  champion- 
ships in  one  year,  irregardless  of  being  undefeated,  since 
1933. 

However  before  we  get  completely  carried  away  this 
remorseless  revealing  of  records,  let  us  take  pause  and 
reflect:  "Tis  when  the  hurly-burly's  done,  that  the  battle 
then  is  done."  And  there's  a  bit  of  hurly-burly  left  before 
we  can  crow  about  our  school  being  so  marvelous  and 
wonderful,  etc. 

First  hurly-burly  takes  place  at  -the  Stadium  in  mid- 
morning  when  the  soccer  Blues  take  on  Queen's  with  the 
bituinous  Blackwood  Trophy  at  stake.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  disturb  the  deluge  of  dust  collected  by  the  trophy  during 
its  long  stay  at  Hart  House,  but  Gaels  have  a  strong  outfi: 
this  year.  They  are  also  undefeated  with  an  impressive 
defensive  record.  Blues'  slick  sharpshooters  will  probably 
have  their  toughest  nut  of  the  season  to  crack  tomorrow. 

As  far  as  the  rugger  hurly-burly  is  concerned.  Blues  are 
confident  of  victory  despite  their  role  as  slight  underdogs 
to  Western  Mustangs.  When  play  starts  at  2:00  p.m.  at  Var- 
sity Stadium  (clever  plug,  eh?),  coach  Jim  Hamilton  plans 
to  have  his  team  establish  a  strong  running  game  right  off 
the  bat.  This  is  crowd-pleasing  football,  and  Hamilton  hopes 
it  prevails  against  the  bigger,  but  hence  slower,  Western 
team.  Hamilton  feels  Blues  have  to  dominate  the  game  up 
front,  whre  they  are  most  solid,  and  retain  the  "lion's  share 
of  possession."  Once  they  do  this,  victory  is  virtually  theirs. 

Mustangs  are  defending  OQAA  champions,  and  appear 
even  stronger  than  last  year.  They  have  an  advantage  in  size 
over  Blues,  but  their  backs  are  not  quite  as  versatile,  says 
Hamilton. 

From  the  spectator  point  of  view,  Saturday's  rugger 
match  should  be  a  classic.  Both  teams  "hustle  like  hell",  and 
play  hard  football.  Blues,  especially,  are  an  exciting,  wide- 
open  squad.  Just  as  in  the  preceding  soccer  contest,  it  will 
be  a  question  of  a  good  offense  pitted  against  a  good  de- 
fense. Varsity  scored  115  points  in  six  games  to  Western's  98 
in  eight,  while  D  'Stangs  allowed  only  11  to  32  against  Blues. 
Man,  it  should  be  quite  a  struggle!  Be  there. 


.    «.-....  ■  .  Photo  by  TIM  KOEHLER 

irinity  students  relax  in  the  Buttery,  after  a  hard  day's  morning  at  lectures.  They  may 
even  be  discussing  their  college,  included  in  the  second  installment  of  student  profiles 
on  page  9. 
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Torches  light  flame  of  UGEQ  protest 


MONTREAL  (VNS)  — 
Two  thousand  student-led 
demonstrators  battled  pol- 
ice for  two  hours  Friday 
night  as  they  beseiged  the 
United  States  consulate  in  a 
protest  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  demonstration,  or- 
ganized by  the  Union  Gen- 
eral des  Etudiants  du  Que- 
bec, was  held  to  climax  a 
day  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  the  war  at  McGill, 
Sir  George  Williams  and 
Montreal  universities. 

Chanting  students  wielded 
torches  and  French  and  Eng- 
lish placards  that  condemn- 
ed the  Vietnam  conflict  and 


advocated  Quebec  separa- 
tism. 

Fifty-two  were  arrested 
after  the  demonstration  as- 
sumed a  violent  tone.  Bot- 
tles of  red  ink  flew  at  tr 
consulate's  walls,  smashing 
windows  of  the  building  and 
police  cars. 

Flaming  torches  and  pla- 
cards were  tossed  at  police- 
men and  nearby  buildings. 

Policemen  on  horseback 
charged  into  the  crowd  and 
pushed  the  demonstrators  to 
the  sidewalks  across  the 
street  from  the  consulate. 
Then  they  dispersed  the 
crowd  on  foot. 


Some  demonstrators  were 
injured  slightly  and  taken 
away  in  ambulances.  Many 
others  were  loaded  into  po- 
lice paddy  wagons,  kicking 
and  screaming.  Five  police- 
men were  also  hurt  slightly. 

Student  spokesmen  later 
accused  police  of  using  bru- 
tal tactics  with  their  horses 
and  clubs. 

The  Montreal  demonstra- 
tion was  the  most  violent  of 
10  peace  marches  staged 
throughout  Quebec. 

A  demonstration  in  Ot- 
tawa was  so  peaceful  that 
employees  of  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy weren't  aware  a 
march  was  being  staged. 


Dow  job  interviews 
provoke  protest 

by  PAUL  MACRAE 

Students  and  faculty  will  demonstrate  outside  the  Uni-I 
versity  of  Toronto  Placement  Service  todav  and  tomorrow  1 
to  prevent  representativesof  Dow  Chemical' of  Canada  from] 
recruiting  on  this  campus  for  summer  employment. 

A  pamphlet  released  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Com- , 
mittee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  says  Dow,  parent  of  Dow 
Chemical  of  Canada,  produces  almost  all  of  the  napalm  I 
used  in  Vietnam. 

David  Hemblen,  a  teaching  fellow  in  English  and  a, 
spokesman  for  the  organizers  of  the  demonstration,  said 
last  night  he  expected  "hundreds"  of  persons  to  picket  the 
U  of  T  Placement  Service  at  Spadina  Ave.,  and  Willcocks, 
where  the  interviews  will  be  carried  out.'  The  demonstra- 
tion will  start  at  9  a.m. 

If  recruiting  does  not  stop,  he  said,  a  sit-in  will  be  or-i 
ganized  at  2  p.m.  to  block  the  building. 

However,  U  of  T  police  have  promised  that  "anyone 
who  wishes  to  see  the  Dow  interviewers  will  be  able  to  see 
them." 

Assistant  Chief  of  security  T.  D.  Lawson  said  the  U  of  T 
police  had  the  names  of  those  being  interviewed  by  the 
Dow  recruiters  and  that  no  one  else  would  be  allowed  m 
the  placement  building. 

A.  W.  Headrick,  head  of  the  Placement  Service,  said 
yesterday  he  knew  very  little  about  the  protest.  He  said  he 
would  meet  with  organizers  of  the  demonstration  at  noon 
today. 

The  CEWV  pamphlet  calls  on  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  to  prevent  recruiting  on  campus  by  Canadian 
companies  complicit  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

"Students  themselves  should  control  job  recruitment 
at  the  U  of  T,"  the  pamphlet  says.  "SAC,  not  the  adminis- 
tration, should  invite  interviewers  to  this  campus." 

The  pamphlet  demands  that  the  administration  sus- 
pend Dow  recruiting  until  the  matter  is  brought  under 
SAC's  control,  and  that  all  further  on-campus  recruiting  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  SAC. 

SAC  president  Tom  Faulkner  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  on  the  CEWV  proposals. 

Similar  demonstrations  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  Waterloo  have  fizzled.  Only  ten  protesters 
showed  up  in  London  and  25  Waterloo  demonstrators  were 
pelted  with  snowballs. 

Prof.  Kenneth  McNaught,  chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  said  the  committee 
was  not  officially  behind  the  demonstration,  but  only  be- 
cause there  had  not  been  time  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  issue. 

However,  he  said  faculty  were  free  to  go  as  individuals 
to  the  demonstration  and  added  that  he  would  be  there. 

Prof.  Chandler  Davis  of  the  mathematics  department 
urged  the  university  to  refuse  use  of  its  facilities  to  Dow 
Chemical  interviewers. 

In  a  statement  last  night  he  said: 

"The  professor's  life  is  good.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  are 
not  only  allowed  to  do  research  and  teach,  but  even  be  paid 
for  it. 

"But,  if  this  study  and  teaching  are  made  part  of  a 
training  service  for  the  Pentagon's  war  machine,  they  are 
corrupted  and  our  paycheck  is  corrupted. 

"As  we  would  not  invade  Vietnam,  we  should  not  be  a 
cog  in  a  machine  which  is  invading  Vietnam." 

(see  DOW  PROTEST  page  3) 


What's  wrong  with  OCA? 


by  SAL  AMENTA 

Sal  Amenta  is  a  third  year  OCA  student 
enrolled  in  advertising  design.  In  a  two- 
part  series  he  analyzes  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Amenta  be- 
lieves that  publication  of  these  articles 
could  result  in  his  expulsion. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  first  stepped  into 
OCA,  my  anticipations  were  fantastic  and 
my  desire  to  drain  the  school  of  knowledge 
was  insatiable.  Years  of  disciplined  school- 
years  and  meaningless  assimilation  of  knowl- 
edge had  starved  me  of  artistic  expression. 
The  College  of  Art,  I  thought,  would  be  the 
place  where  I  would  be  encouraged  to  dev- 
elop myself  more  than  anywhere  else.  The 
"foundation  year"  fulfilled  and  completed 
the  basic  art  education  that  had  begun  in 
high-school.  The  versatility  of  the  multi-fa- 
ceted year  developed  within  me  a  desire  to 
learn  more  and  an  eagerness  to  take  in  as 
much  as  possible  of  everything. 

Now,  however,  I  find  myself  in  an  alto- 
gether different  disposition.  The  nature  of 


the  set-up  of  the  school  has  stilled  my  at- 
tempts to  fill  great  gaps  of  learning  which  I 
consider  to  be  important  in  my  plans  of 
education.  More  and  more  I  find  myself  in 
fits  of  depression  and  unexplainable  moods 
of  disgust.  The  school  has  gradually  taken 
the  shape  of  an  inhospitable  fiend;  home  a 
solace  to  a  lamenting  despair. 

I  looked  at  the  students  around  me  to  find 
the  evidence  I  needed.  I  thought,  "Is  it 
because  they  are  artists  that  they  behave  as 
I  do,  or  is  it  because  they  are  in  the  same 
predicament  as  I  am?" 

There  was  plenty  of  evidence.  The  core  of 
the  student  body,  the  administrative  council, 
showed  the  anaemic  spirit  of  an  apathetic 
mass.  Frequented  by  a  handful  of  eager  and 
desperate  characters  like  me,  it  convened 
and  discussed  problems  which  had  beset  th  s 
school  for  the  past  decade,  but  all  the  time 
lamenting  the  fact  that  this  democratic  olig- 
archy did  not  have  an  enthusiastic  student 
body  to  back  up  and  strengthen  the  mean- 
ing of  its  "students'  council". 

(article  continues  on  pages  6  &  7) 


PROFESSOR  CHANDLER  DAVIS 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

OPEN  FOR 

LUNCHEON 

/."^V-jS*               NIGHTLY  ENT. 
^'Artllm  MON.-THURS. 
^|||jll,--w'""fft  6:30-9:30 

AND 
SUPPER 

*~&:\?*f*                 FRi.  A  SAT. 

10  P  ™-  to  3  o  n*. 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA 

Huron  &  Harbord  —  922-1517 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 

All  UC  English  Students 
Meeting  To  Establish 
English  Course  Union 

RM.  106  -  UC 

NOV.  21  AT  1 

Sponsored  by  UC  Lit 
and  its  Education  Commission 


ARTS  and  SCIENCE 
Final  Year  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading  to 
qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 
Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

NOVEMBER  28,  29  and  30 

Interview  appointments  may  ba 
made  through  the  office  of  the 
Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please 
contact  us  directly.  Phone  368-2751. 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax  Saint  John   Quebec  Montreal   Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton   Kitchener  London  Windsor 
Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary  Edmonton  Vancouver 


922-8653 

HOLLYWOOD 

HAIR  STYLING 

No  appointment 

necessary 
600  YONGE  ST. 

at  Wellesley 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1UD  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
UK •  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minote  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While  U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.- 11  p.m.  Daily 


G.  S.  U. 

General  Meeting 

4  P.M. 
WED.  22  NOVEMBER 

at  G.S.U. 
(16  Bancroft  St.) 


Staff 
Bulletin 
Postscripts 

Items  about  events  arranged  too 
late  for  Staff  Bulletin  should  be 
received  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  at 
Dept.  of  Information  in  Simcoe 
Hall  by  4  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday 
before  publication  here. 


Wednesdoy,  Nov  22  ot  8  p.m.  Up- 
per Librory.  Massey  College.  "The 
Spanish  Obsession  with  'Purity  of 
Blood'".  Prof.  Albert  A.  Srcroff 
City  University  of  New  York.  (His- 
tory &  Itoljan  &  Hisponic  Studies; 


Thursday  Nov.  23  ot  A  p.m.  Room 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  "Judaeo- 
Christians  in  the  Jeronymite  Mon- 
astery of  Guodolupe"  seminar  with 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Sicroft. 


Thursday  Nov.  23  ot  8  p.m.  Seeley 
Hall,  Trinity  College.  "Kennedy  anj 
the  Presidency:  The  Educotion  of  o 
conservative".  Prof.  Allen  Motuson 
Rice  University  (Dept.  of  History;.' 


NOTICE  OF  HISTORY  STUDENT'S 
UNION  ELECTION 

The  following  ore  occloimed:  second  year  general:  Jim  Peacock,  Anne 
Wood,  Judy  Gelber. 

third  year  general:  Theresa  Baxter,  Mark  Sidney 

fourth  year  honours:  Barry  Mitchel,  Kenneth  Munro,  Ken  McKenxie 

graduote  students:  D.  G.  Price 

elections  will  be  held  for: 

3  representatives  for  second  year  honours 

candidates:  E.A.  Pargeter,  Sheine  Goldstein,  Jennifer  Bankier,  Brian  Morri- 
son, Croig  Heron. 

3  representatives  for  third  year  honours  candidates:  Moureen  McCue  Kothy 
Wilson,  David  Keane,  Jennifer  Oille,  Ken  Mark. 

2  representatives  for  special  students  candidates:  Maureen  Hunter  Anthon ■/ 
L-owan,  Peter  Simoni. 

The  election  will  be  held  Tuesday,  November  21st  from  9  a.m.  to  3:45  p.m 
in  the  foyer  of  Sidney  Smith.  All  students  taking  two  or  more  second  yea- 
nonour  or  third  year  honour  histories  and  all  history  special  students  ore  en- 
titled to  vote. 


Carieton  drops  WUSC  Treasure  Van 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Treasure  Van  was  scrapped  last 
week  by  Carieton  University  Students  Council. 

The  council's  treasurer  Barry  McPeake,  said  the  World 
University  Service  of  Canada,  sponsors  of  the  travelling 
boutique  of  exotic  items,  has  become  an  "unwarranted 
cost." 

"Treasure  Van  is  no  longer  worthwhile  because  most 
of  the  items  now  can  be  bought  downtown,"  he  said. 

"Anyway,  most  of  the  profits  go  into  the  administrative 
costs  of  WUSC." 

WUSC  has  come  under  fire  over  the  last  three  months 
from  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students  and  other  student 
leaders. 

The  September  CUS  congress  in  London,  Ont.,  accepted 
a  report  condemning  WUSC  as  an  "establishment"  of  "re- 
markable inertia". 

McPeake  said  WUSC  was  founded  30  years  ago  to  in- 
crease understanding  within  the  world  university  commu- 
nity. 

But  it  has  become,  "a  welfare  organization  rather  than 
an  agent  of  social  change,"  he  said. 

CUS  has  withdrawn  from  participation  in  the  organiza- 
tion's national  assembly  and  national  committee. 

Evening  students  view  own  problems 

Student  government  —  the  exclusive  realm  of  the  day 
university  student?  Not  so,  say  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Evening  Student  Councils. 

IAESC,  a  non-profit  organization,  which  held  a  confer- 
ence on  campus  last  weekend,  is  devoted  to  developing  and 
strengthening  evening  student  governments  on  the  campus. 

Through  various  projects  and  international  and  re- 
gional business  meetings,  IAESC  hopes  to  inform  evening 
students,  evening  educators,  businessmen  and  others  of 
the  particular  problems  of  evening  students. 

IAESC  attempts  to  articulate  the  special  needs  of  the 
evening  student  by  participating  in  meetings  sponsored  by 
other  educational  organizations. 

To  assist  evening  students  in  providing  more  effective 
leadership  for  their  student  bodies,  the  IAESC  sponsors 
its  own  conferences. 

Undergrad  reserve  training  changed 

A  new  program  for  training  university  undergraduates 
in  the  Canadian  armed  forces'  reserve  components  is  plan- 
ned for  next  year. 

Officers  are  currently  trained  through  the  University 
Naval  Training  Divisions,  the  Canadian  Officer's  Training 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Forces'  University  Training  Program 
{ AFURTP). 

The  Regular  Officer  Training  Plan,  the  primary  source 
of  career  officers  through  services,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, will  not  be  changed. 

To  foster  a  new  program  of  military  studies  at  the 
university  level,  the  national  defence  department  will  intro- 
duce military  courses,  post-graduate  fellowships  and  re- 
search grants.  It  will  finance  the  project. 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVeR 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted    Into  An   English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 
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You  are  invited  to  apply 
for  3  positions  as  SAC  appointees 
on  the  Varsity  Board  of  Directors 


— Applications:  to  the  Communications 
Commissioner 

— Deadline:  Today  5.00  p.m.,  S.A.C. 
Office 

— State  qualifications,  interests,  etc. 

— Interviews  will  be  scheduled  during  the 
week  of  the  20th. 

Join  in  the  Varsity's  expanding  future 


Forestry  flows  -  and  wins  Blood  Cup 


The  three-week  long  blood 
bath  that  has  engulfed  the 
University  of  Toronto  cam- 
pus ended  yesterday  with  the 
faculty  of  forestry  taking  the 
Blood  Cup.  ■ 

Complicated  calculations 
showed  that  the  forestry 
men  had  the  greatest  percen- 
tage increase  over  their  do- 
nations in  the  last  blood 
drive. 

The  Cup  will  be  presented 
Wednesday  in  the  Forestry 
Common  Room  by  R.  A.  Cot- 
trill  of  Carling's  Breweries, 
the  sponsors  of  the  competi- 
tion. 

The  published  goals  of  the 
colleges  and  faculties  had 
nothing  to  do  with  selecting 
the  winner.  They  were  cho- 
sen arbitrarily  by  each 
group. 


The  runner-up  to  Forestry 
was  the  faculty  of  food 
science  and  third  place  went 
to  physical  and  occupational 
therapy.  Music  was  fourth 
and  New  College  ranked 
fifth. 

Helen  Shapinko  (I  New) 
and  Carolyn  Keytone  (I 
Pharm),  co-chairman  of  the 
drive,  termed  it  one  of  the 


most  successful 

ever 

held 

on  this  campus. 

The 

corn- 

plete  totals  (in 

pints) 

are 

shown  below. 

College  er  Faculty 

Goal 

Total 

Architecture 

27 

28 

Dentistry 

284 

194 

Emmanuel 

50 

21 

Engineering 

520 

460 

Food  Science 

34 

19 

Forestry 

62 

72 

SGS 
Innis 
Knox 
Law 

Medicine 

Music 

New 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

PHE 

POTS 

SMC 

Trinity 

UC 

Victoria 
Wycliffe 
Staff 
Misc. 

Totals 


198 
69 
25 
43 
260 
51 
224 
85 
96 
72 
89 
426 
230 
421 
489 
15 
30 
"  40 


176 
54 
26 
37 
241 
70 
230 
86 
111 
33 
92 
469 
179 
339 
386 
10 
35 
35 


3,840  3,399 


Cappon  ponders:  are  ballet  fans 
more  sensual  than  baseball  buffs? 


Are  people  who  attend  the 
performing  arts  more  sen- 
sual than  people  who  go  to 
movies  and  sports  events? 

Professor  Daniel  Cappon 
of  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry and  a  member  of  Dr. 
Marshall  McLuhan's  centre 


of  culture  and  technology  is 
doing  research  to  find  out. 

He  is  comparing  the  sen- 
sory background  of  persons 
who  attend  concerts,  ballet, 
theatre,  movies  and  sports 
events. 

Age/  sex,  marital  status, 


CUSO  holds  official  week  at  U  of  T 


This  week  is  Canadian 
University  Students  Over- 
seas week  at  the  Univeisity 
of  Toronto. 

The  program  will  examine 
the  role  of  Canadians  in  the 
developing  countries  and 
try  to  present  a  balanced 
view  of  CUSO's  work. 

"The  aid  is  to  interest 
and  inform  the  general  pub- 
lic about  what  is  going  on  in 
developing  countries,  and 
perhaps  interest  some  peo- 
ple in  becoming  CUSO  vol- 
unteers," says  Jean  Mayo 
(OCE),  a  former  CUSO  vol- 
unteer. 

This  afternoon  a  panel  of 
four  African  students  will 
discuss    Education    in  De- 


veloping Countries  —  What 
Can  We  Do?'  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  audi- 
torium. 

Another  panel  composed 
of  Professors  Cranford  Pratt 
and  Keith  Spicer  and  jour- 
nalist Clyde  Sanger  will  dis- 
cuss Canada's  Commitment 
to  Developing  Nations 
Thursday  night  at  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael's  College. 

Information  desk  will  be 
set  up  on  campus  tomorrow 
and  two  information  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  the  In- 
ternational Student  Centre 
Wednesday.  The  week  will 
be  climaxed  by  a  dance  at 
ISC  Friday  night. 


IQ,  education,  length  of  oc- 
cupation and  social  back- 
ground are  the  factors  con- 
sidered. 

The  most  important  fac- 
tor is  the  sensory  quotient,  a 
measurement  invented  by 
Prof.  Cappon.  It  is  determin- 
ed by  visual,  auditory  and 
active  and  passive  tactile 
tests. 

Prof.  Cappon  used  four  po- 
pulations for  his  research — 
a  sample  of  industrial  work- 
ers, a  random  telephone  sur- 
vey, a  group  of  frequent 
theatre-goers  and  some  ha- 
bitual movie-goers. 

Research  for  the  project 
now  is  complete  and  the 
data  is  being  processed  by 
computer. 

The  SQ  test  was  standar- 
dized from  a  study  of  peo- 
ple who  attended  Expo's 
Man  and  His  Community  pa- 
vilion, which  Prof.  Cappon 
helped  to  design. 

"I'm  probably  Canada's 
most  widely  read  poet,"  he 
said.  "Three  hundred  thous- 
and people  have  copies  of 
the  poem  I  wrote  on  the  wall 
of  the  pavilion." 


hsu  elections  tomorrow  students  plan  protest  against  Dow 


The  campus  history  stu 
dent's  union  will  hold  elec- 
tions tomorrow  for  second 
and  third-year  honor  course 
positions.  Three  positions 
must  be  filled  for  each  year-. 

Polling  stations  will  be 
set  up  in  the  foyer  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  during  the  whole 
day. 

The  positions  for  second 
and  third-year  general  arts, 
fourth  year  honors,  school 
of  graduate  studies  and  spe- 
cial students  were  all  filled 
by  acclamation. 


(continued  from  page  1  ) 

Prof.  David  Gauthier,  a  member  of  the  executive  of 
the  faculty  committee  to  end  the  war,  and  Frank  Cunning- 
ham, a  philosophy  lecturer,  issued  a  joint  statement  on  the 
demonstration. 

'"Having  discussed  the  forthcoming  Dow  recruitment 
with  many  staff  members,  we  and  they  feel  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  recruiter  is  a  cause  for  faculty  as  well  as  stu- 
dent concern. 

"We  urge  that  all  faculty  members  who  oppose  the  use 
of  this  university  to  recruit  for  a  company  which  helps  pro 
vide  the  U.S.  Vietnam  forces  with  this  abhorrent  weapon 
(napalm)  devote  as  many  of  their  free  hours  Monday  and 
Tuesday  as  possible  to  join  the  general  demonstration  out- 
side the  recruiting  office." 


ORGAN 
RECITAL 

DR.  CHARLES  PEAKER 

TODAY 
Convocation  Hall 
at  5.05  p.m. 


LIVE  JAZZ  —  HART 

HOUSE 

East  Common  Room 

HAGOOD  HARDY 

TRIO 

Wed.,  Nov.  22  -  12 

-  2  p.m. 

(Members  Only) 

Hart  House  fj- 


NOON  HOUR  TALKS 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Theatre    -    1:10  p.m. 

PETER  EBERT 

Director 

THE  DEVILS 

(Lunches  Allowed) 

JAZZ  CONCERT 

Wednesday," November  22 
East  Common  Room 
12  -  2  p.m. 

HAGOOD  HARDY  TRIO 

(Members  Only) 

COLOUR  SHOW 

by 

Dr.  G.  H.  W.  Lucas 
Wednesday,  November  22 
1:10  p.m. 
Camera  Club  Rooms 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery — 1:15  p.m.,  Thursday,  November  23, 
LueHa  Booth  will  be  reading  her  own  poetry  from 
"Statement",  and  David  Pape  will  also  be  reading. 
Ladies  Invited 

LIBRARY  EVENING 

with' 

ROBERT  SPEAIGHT 

Library    -  8:00 
Friday.  November  24th 
(Members  Only) 


CUSO  WEEK 

MONDAY  NOVEMBER  20 

PANEL  DISCUSSION: 

'EDUCATION  IN  DEVELOPING 
AREAS  —  WHAT  CAN  WE  DO?' 

College  of  Education  Auditorium,  4:00  p.m. 


TUESDAY  NOVEMBER  21 

CUSO  INFORMATION  DESKS  ON  CAMPUS 

Check  your  College  for  information  on  CUSO 


WEDNESDAY  NOVEMBER  22 

INFORMATION  MEETING 

Come  and  hear  returned  volunteers  talk  about 
their  experiences  and  answer  your  questions. 

I.S.C.J  33  St.  George  St. 
1:00  -  2:00  p.m.  —  8:00  -  10:00  p.m. 

THURSDAY  NOVEMBER  23 

CANADA'S  COMMITMENT  TO 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

PANEL: 

Cranford  Pratt — Chairman  of  the  International  Studies  Pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Clyde  Sanger — Editorial  Writer  on   International  Affair;  — 
Globe  &  Mail. 

Keith  Spicer — Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Toronto.  Founding  member  of  CUSO. 

7:30  P.M.  CARR  HALL 

St.  Michael's  College,  50  St.  Joseph  Street 


FRIDAY  NOVEMBER  24 

SOUL  &  STEEL  —  CUSO  AND  THE  STEL-TONES 

INVITE  YOU  TO  DANCE 
8:30  -  1:00 

I.S.C,  33  St.  G*orge  St. 

Admission  50c  —  Dress  Optional 

West  Indian  and  Canadian  Refreshments 
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"You  must  be  coreful  not  to  become 
great  moralists  on  the  Vietnom  issue  .  .  . 

  you  ore  benefiting  from  it.  Part 

of  your  education   is  being  paid  for  by 


Transport  Minister  Paul  Hellyer  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  U  of  T  Liberal  Club,  Nov.  3, 
1967. 


Dow  offers  you  more  than  just  swan  wrap 


Anyone  who  sow  the  color  photographs 
of  napalm-burned  children  printed  in  Ram- 
parts magazine  some  months  ago  had 
ample  reason  to  wonder  just  exactly  what 
the  United  States  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  become. 

Napalm  was  described  by  four  American 
physicians  in  these  terms:  ".  .  .  o  highly 
sticky,  inflammable  jelly  which  clings  to 
anything  it  touches  and  burns  with  such 
heat  that  all  oxygen  in  the  area  is  exhaust- 
ed within  moments. 

"Death  is  either  by  roasting  or  by  suffo- 
cation. Napalm  wounds  are  often  fotal  (est- 
mates  are  90  per  cent).  Those  who  survive 
face  a  living  death.  The  victims  ore  fre- 
quently children." 

Napalm  is  dropped  every  day  on  Viet- 
namese villages  in  hopes  that  the  people  it 
kills  are  Viet  Cong.  This  bombing  is  one 
of  the  cruellest  acts  ever  perpetrated  by  ony 
nation  one  that  can't  be  justified  even  in 
military  terms. 

The  medical  results  were  described  by  Dr. 
Richard  Perry,  on  American  doctor,  in  the 
January,  1967  issue  of  Redbook.  He  wrote: 
"I  have  been  an  orthopedic  surgeon  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  with  rather  a  wide 


range  of  medical  experience.  But  nothing 
could  have  prepared  me  for  my  encounters 
with  Vietnamese  women  and  children  burn- 
ed by  nopalm. 

"It  was  shocking  and  sickening,  even  for 
a  physician,  to  see  and  smell  the  burning 
flesh." 

And  yet  the  Dow  Chemical  Corp.,  the 
chief  manufacturer  of  and  profiter  from 
napalm,  is  allowed  to  recruit  personnel  on 
university  campuses.  The  company's  re- 
cruiting team  is  expected  on  campus  today. 

And  yet  university  administrators  talk 
quietly  about  the  situation  as  if  Dow  were 
merely  another  of  the  many  companies  that 
come  here  to  find  employees. 

And  yet,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  condemns  the  actions 
of  students  and  faculty  who  attempt  to 
block  such  recruiting. 

That  is  all  madness  of  the  greatest  kind. 

Dow  attempted  to  sneak  on  campus  this 
year,  probably  in  the  light  of  at  least  two 
sit-ins  at  other  universities  in  Canada  — 
Waterloo  and  London,  Ont.  —  and  many 
in  the  United  States.  Recently  some  2,000 
students  in  Wisconsin  clashed  with  police 
during  such  o  protest.  Dow  might  stili  can- 


LETTERS 


/  question  student  support 
of  draft  aid  program 

Sin 

Tom  Faulkner  thinks  he  is  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  students  in  the  Draft  Dodger  Affair?  On  Wed- 
nesday Nov.  8,  1967,  the  students  of  third  year 
General  Science  answered  the  following  question: 
"Should  SAC  use  student  funds  to  support  TADP?" 
The  results  were  as  follows: 

— 185  students  answered  the  question; 

— 142  were  against  SAC  using  their  money; 

— 4  of  these  wanted  their  money  back; 

— 21  people  were  for  it; 

—7  people  were  apathetic  and  didn't  "give  a 
damn"  what  SAC  did  with  their  money; 

— 13  people  were  undecided  as  they  did  not  yet 
have  sufficient  information  on  the  subject; 

— and  2  people  thought  the  whole  thing  was  a 
joke. 

I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of  the  university  stu- 
dents feel  about  this  matter  hut  if  these  results  are 
any  indication  I  hope  Mr.  Faulkner  will  reconsider 
his  stand. 

Frank  Salianis  (III  UC) 

Up  with  U  of  T  news! 

Sir: 

Why  are  students  denied  complete  information 
in  stories  concerning  their  own  campus? 

After  reporting  the  failure  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's 
associate  membership  program  on  page  two  of 
Friday's  edition,  you  state  that  "other  colleges  who 
have  had  affiliate  memberships  find  that  students 
are  not  using  the  residence  privileges."  Burwash 
Hall  at  Victoria  this  year  has  some  55  to  65  asso- 
ciate members,  many  of  whom  are  active  parti- 
cipants in  residence  life. 

A  page  one  article  in  the  same  edition  reports 
the  progress  toward  student  representation  on  fa- 
culty and  college  councils.  That  article  ignored  the 
largest  arts  college  on  this  campus.  Here  at  Vic- 
toria, students  are  represented  on  various  com- 
mittees of  the  College  Council,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  the  Senate,  including  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Varsity  reporter  does 
stumble  across  Victoria  College,  the  result  is  an  ar- 
ticle such  as  that  entitled  "Students  Look 
Around  .  .  ."  also  in  Friday's  Varsity.  I  question 
the  statement  that  "Victoria  College  Students  think 
engineers  are  slobs  and  UC  types  are  Jewish."  Un- 
less you  cairn  to  have  found  a  representative  sam- 
ple, the  only  purpose  I  can  see  in  printing  that 
article  was  to  ensure  that  the  stereotypes  and 
cliches,  in  which  The  Varsity  takes  delight,  are 
perpetuated. 

John  C.  Kirkpatrick,  SAC  Rep,  Victoria  College 

9  9  9  9  9 

•     •     •     •  • 

Sir:        .  t 

That  no  one  in  Vietnam  is  angelic  is  evident,  but 
what  are  the  implications  when  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents, apparent  high  example  of  world  civiliza- 
tion and  technological  advancement,  is  guilty  of 
the  same  barbarism  as  the  small  bands  of  guerillas 
in  black  pajamas? 

In  all  the  hysteria  over  the  war  I  have  not  once 


heard  this  question  raised,  though  it  is  necessarily 
of  primary  concern. 

Are  we  still  caught  up  in  our  little  reality  bags 
of  white  and  black,  communism:  bad,  capitalism: 
good,  ec,  or  are  we  going  to  have  to  come  to  a 
new  realization  that  before  Johnny  and  Ivan  and 
Ting  Chi  can  have  their  new  toys,  they're  going 
to  have  to  learn  that  there's  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
to  life  than  just  new  toys,  that  it's  not  enough  to 
have  intelligence,  but  necessary  also  to  have  intel- 
lect and  compassion,  the  maturity  to  make  tools 
for  the  new  instead  of  remaking  the  conceptual 
toys  of  the  nineteenth  century :  McLuhan's  car 
driven  through  the  rear  view  mirror  could  be 
heading  for  a  wall. 

John  Ayre  (S.&P.S.) 

Engineers  and  staff  unite! 

Sir: 

As  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  I  must  take  exception  to  com- 
ments made  in  the  article  "Most  Faculties  Grant 
Student  Voice  on  Council".  (Varsity  Nov.  17) 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  a  great  number  of 
students  in  Engineering  DO  care  and  ARE  inter- 
ested in  what  they  are  learning.  This  interest  has 
found  expression  in  the  creation  of  student-staff 
committees  in  most  departments  in  the  faculty. 
Because  discussions  are  held  at  a  much  more  local 
level,  the  chances  of  success  in  accomplishing  any- 
thing are  much  greater  than  on  a  faculty-wide 
basis.  As  far  as"  I  can  determine,  the  staff  wel- 
comes this  opportunity  of  dialogue  with  students 
because  it  provides  an  avenue  towards  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  students'  opin- 
ions. 

Most  of  these  staff-student  committees  have  been 
working  actively  for  at  least  the  past  two  years 
and  have  resulted  in  the  students  and  staff  going 
forward  together. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much 
research  and  background  information  did  your  re- 
porters obtain  before  writing  their  article.  It  would 
seem  clear  to  Engineering  students  at  least,  that 
this  is  yet  another  typical  example  of  arbitrary 
comments  made  by  badly  informed  students. 

Miro  Forest  (III  APSC) 

blood  drive  a 
bloody  failure 

Sfr: 

I  cannot  see  how  Miss  Keystone  can  call  the 
blood  drive  a  success  when  less  than  one  sixth  of 
the  campus  donated  blood.  I  am  shocked  that  the 
ridiculously  low  goal  of  3,840  pints  wasn't  doubled, 
.  and  yet  it  wasn't  even  reached.  Students  keep  clam- 
ouring for  more  responsibility  and  more  voice  in 
faculty  matters,  and  yet  when  one  of  the  most 
painless  (literally,  figuratively,  and  monetarily) 
ways  to  demonstrate  it  comes  along,  it  is  ignored. 
When  students  begin  to  show  more  social  respon- 
sibility, perhaps  the  administration  will  be  more 
responsive  to  suggestions  of  further  student  in- 
volvement. I  would  suggest  that  the  goals  be 
doubled  for  the  next  drive  —  and  surpassed.  Arti- 
ficially low  goals  won't  lool  anyone,  attained  or 
surpassed. 

Roderick  A.  L.  Ross  (II  APSC) 
(pint  No.  5  this  year) 


eel  today's  and  Tuesday's  recruiting  at- 
tempts. 

If  they  don't,  the  actions  of  a  group  of 
students  and  faculty  sitting-in  at  the  Place- 
ment Service  are  fully  justified. 

The  university  administrators  should  not 
only  refrain  from  calling  the  police  to  stop 
the  sit-in  but  should  join  into  the  action  by 
banning  Dow  from  campus. 

There's  nothing  students  and  the  univer- 
sity can  do  to  prevent  Dow  from  manufac 
turing  napalm.  But  they  can  lodge  their  ob- 
jections in  the  most  effective  way  at  their 
disposal  —  preventing  the  company  from 
drawing  trained  employees  from  here. 

This  sit-in  does  not  involve  an  infraction 
of  Dow's  civil  rights.  The^company  is  being 
allowed  to  express  its  views  on  the  matter 
at  any  time.  The  sit-;n  can  be  seen  as  a 
form  of  corporate  control  lodged  by  the 
people.  Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Canadian 
governments  are  doing  anything  to  ban  the 
manufacture  of  nopalm  and  therefore  the 
people  ore  fully  justified  in  doing  whatever 
they  can. 

It  may  involve  breaking  a  law — probably 
the  creating  of  a  disturbance  by  impeding 
other  persons  —  but  manufacture  and 
use  of  napalm  breaks  a  much  higher  law- 

We  sympathized  with  the  U.S.  Negroes' 
lunch-counter  sit-ins,  freedom  bus  rides  and 
demonstrations  for  voting  rights.  We  ever 
sympathize  with  incidents  in  which  house 
wives  block  off  traffic  on  a  street  to  protect 
the  lives  of  their  children.  Dow  sit-ins  are 
no  different. 

When  there  is  no  other  way  to  gain  re- 
dress of  grievances,  direct  action  is  often 
justifiable. 

Going  on  to  the  role  of  the  university, 
then,  it  is  cleor  that  the  university  should 
see  the  necessity  of  taking  a  moral  stand 
on  this  issue  too.  The  fact  that  the  Dow  re 
cruiter  has  only  an  indirect  connection  with 
the  napalm  dropped  in  Vietnam  doesn't  el- 
iminate the  moral  issue.  U  of  T  should  have 
nothing  whatsover  to  do  with  a  company 
that  profits  from  such  a  crime. 

And  most  important  of  all,  are  the  stu- 
dents who  are  thinking  of  applying  for  a 
job  with  Dow.  It  might  pay  you  well  but 
look  what  you  get  involved  in.  You  might 
never  have  any  direct  connection  with  na- 
palm. You  might  be  working  on  a  better 
formulo  for  Soran  Wrap  the  rest  of  your 
life. 

That's  fine,  but  Saran  Wrap  is  clear  and 
doesn't  block  out  the  sight  of  a  burned 
Vietnamese  child. 
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Nominations  for  the 
Board  of  Governors 


CLASSIFIED 


The  Varsity  hereby  opens 
nominations  to  fill  five  va- 
cancies on  the  University  of 
Toronto  board  of  govern- 
ors. 

Send  in  your  suggestions 
for  nominations  (five  pos- 
sible ones  are  listed  below). 

Students  may  be  nomin- 
ated. The  University  of  To- 
ronto Act  doesn't  actually 
say  students  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board,  but  it 
doesn't  disallow  students 
either. 


HOWARD  ADELMAN 


DAVID  HUNTER 


ROSE  MARIE  HARROP 


VINCE  KELLY 


Its  only  stipulations  are: 

—Chapter  112,  sec.  18: 
"No  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bjard  unless  he 
is  a  British  subject  and  his 
customary  place  of  resi- 
dence is  in  the  province  of 
Ontario." 

—Chapter  112,  sec.  26: 
"The  head  of  University  Col- 
lege, the  head  of  a  federated 
university  or  an  affiliated 
college,  a  member  of  the 
teaching  or  administrative 
staff  of  the  university,  of 
University  College,  of  a  fed- 
erated university,  or  of  a 
federated  or  affiliated  col- 
lege, shall  not  be  eligible  to 
be  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  Board." 

We  would  suggest  you 
choose  only  persons  with 
wide  experience  in  student 
affairs  or  student  govern- 
ment, since  the  purpose  of 
all  this  is  to  show  possible 
ways  to  make  this  univer- 
sity more  responsive  to  stu- 
dent needs. 

Most  members  of  the 
present  Board  are  business- 
men or  lawyers,  or  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  party. 

If  you  can  suggest  a  large 
slate  of  nominees,  perhaps 
the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  could  run  an 
election  to  arrive  at  five 
student  choices. 

Oh,  one  more  thing:  all 
this  has  to  be  unofficial,  of 
course,  because  governors 
aren't  elected;  nor  do  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members 
have  a  say  in  their  appoint- 
ment. That's  reserved  for 
the  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

Unofficial  or  not,  such 
nominations  could  be  very 
effective  in  telling  the  gov- 
ernment what  students 
want. 

HOWARD  ADELMAN:  Re- 
garded as  the  driving  force 
behind  t  h  e  remarkable 
growth  of  co-operative  stu- 
dent housing,  Mr.  Adelman 
is  Genera!  Manager  of  Co-op 
College  Residences.  He  grad- 
uated from  University  Col- 
lege in  1960,  earned  his 
Masters  in  1963  and  now 
lectures  in  Philosophy  at 
York  University.  He  served 
as  Finance  Commissioner 
on  SAC  in  1964-5.  Last  year 
he  was  the  unsuccessful 
choice  of  Queen's  students 
for  the  position  of  rector  at 
that  University. 

DOUGLAS  WARD:  A  grad- 
uate of  Trinity  and  Emma- 
nuel Colleges,  Mr.  Ward 
was  president  of  SAC  in 
1963-64  and  president  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students 
in  1966-67.  Before  his  term 
as  CUS  president,  he  served 
as  assistant  in  the  office  of 
the  U  of  T  registrar,  Robin 
Ross.  Mr.  Ward  has  had 
close  connections  with  the 
Student  Union  for  Peace 
Action  and  is  now  an  ad- 
visor to  the  Company  of 
Young  Canadians.  He  is  also 
a  production  assistant  in 
the  public  affairs  depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

DAVID  HUNTER:  A  24- 
year-old  sociology  graduate 


now  working  on  his  Mas- 
ters, Mr.  Hunter  was  SAC 
vice-president  during  Mary 
Brewin's  term  as  president. 
As  all  the  persons  on  this 
list,  Mr.  Hunter  has  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  university 
and  wants  to  start  some  of- 
ficial discussion  on  how  to 
democratize  it.  Last  year  he 
worked  as  director  of  the 
U  of  T  housing  service. 


I.  ™£,LS/DiV  UN,TIL  MAr-  APP'°x. 

|1.50/doy.  Huron  St.  oferj.  Conloct- 
Bruce  Sweet,  921-1275  evenings 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED..  Mentol  Retor- 
dahon  Centre.  Assist  in  research.  Re- 
quired to  read  case  histories.  Before 
and  after  study  of  children  in  institu- 
tion. Call  Miss  Fencotf  366-5861  . 

APARTMENT  TO  SHARE  with  one  per- 
son 20  or  over.  One  bedroom  com- 
pletely furnished.  Huron-Prince  Arthur 
516  per  week.  Phone  Rosemary  921- 
9835. 

GIRL  STUDENT  —  attractive  warm, 
quiet  room,  reduced  rent  for  light 
duties,  one  child.  Call  924-4815  morn- 
ing or  evening. 

FOR  RADICALS  ONLY.  Learn  of  a 
practical  religion  that  really  works. 
Christian  Science  Organization  Meet- 
ings  each  Tuesday.  1:15  -  1.45  pm 
Hart  House  Chapel. 


DOUG  WARD 

ROSE  MARIE  HARROP: 
Miss  Harrop  has  recently 
returned  to  Toronto  from 
Ottawa  where  she  worked 
in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association  of  Canadian 
Universities  and  Colleges. 
She  graduated  in  1962  from 
St.  Michael's  College.  Her 
wide  knowledge  of  student 
and  university  problems 
was  gained  during  her  three 
years  as  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  SAC  president. 

J.  VINCENT  KELLY:  In 
addition  to  his  legal  prac- 
tise, Mr.  Kelly  is  involved  in 
housing  developments.  Com- 
munity Residential  Consult- 
ants, a  firm  he  set  up  and 
of  which  he  is  president, 
provides  assistance  to 
groups  interested  in  setting 
up  non-profit  housing  de- 
velopments. He  graduated 
from  St.  Michael's  College 
in  1959  and  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  1964.  He  has  served 
as  SAC  speaker  and  SAC 
representative  to  CAPUT, 
the  U  of  T  disciplinary 
board. 


NEW  THIS  FALL  [  Lace  wedding  gown. 
Worn  once.  A-line  with  train  of 
lace.  Long  sleeves.  Size  12.  550.00  it 
best  offer.  925-3543  after  six. 

5250.00  or  best  offer.  Call  928-4858 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Ask  for  Rick. 

EXPERIENCED     TYPIST,      thesis  ter-n 

namks„ne,C69f"5"30ble  M"'  W* 


YORKVILLE  AREA.  Unfurnished  room 
pnce'en,,2,,m092%a:O:,!'y'  ^  ^  ^ 

"T-"  """P""  st^en  from  Hart 
House  end  of  Sept.  Reward  .  No  que<- 
tions  oskgd    Phone  223-2062. 

EXPERIENCED  legal  secretory  will  typa 
thesis,  teehnicol  popers  etc.  at  home. 
Electrical    typewriter.  233-6801. 


PETER  EBERT 

director  of 

THE  DEVILS 

Noon  Hour  Talk  Hart  House 

Theatre,  1:10  p.m. 
WEDNESDAY  NOVEMBER  22 

LUNCHES  ALLOWED! 
(Sponsored  by  the  House  Committee) 


York  University 


THE  CENTRE  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

THE  FRANK  GERSTEIN  LECTURE  SERIES 

"The  University  and  the  New  Intellectual  Environment" 
THURSDAYS  AT  8:15  P.M. 
BURTON  AUDITORIUM  (Keele  St.  south  of  Steeles  Ave.) 
November  23:  THE  NEW  VISUAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Enckson,  architect  of  Vancouver:  His  firm  has  won  the 
Massey  Medal  five  times,  once  for  the  Canadian  Pavilion  at  the  Tokyo 
International  Fair  1965;  once  for  the  Simon  Fraser  University  design  and 
three  times  for  house  designs.  Mr.  Erickson  and  his  partner  won 'over 
207  others  in  competition  for  design  of  Canadian  Pavilion  ai  Expo  70  in 
Osaka  Japan.  They  designed  the  pavilion  at  Expo  67  for  Man  in  the 
Community. 

November  30:  The  New  Literature.  Mr.  James  Dickey,  Poetry  Consultant 
to  Library  of  Congress. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL:  635-2301 

Admission  free  Ample  Parking 


Third  of  three  public  lectures  by 
SIR  JAMES  DUFF 

CENTENNIAL  PROFESSOR  FOR  NOVEMBER 

NEW  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

MONDAY,  NOV.  20  at  8.30  p.m. 

(not  Nov.  30  as  previously  announced) 

CODY  HALL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc..  New  York 


YOUR  PORTRAIT 

WILL  MAKE  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
TO  BE  ENJOYED  ALL  YEAR 

Photographs  done  in  the  comfort 
of  your  own  home 

Piddington 

Photography  429-1558 


Board  member 
WALLACE  McCUTCHEON 


THE  VARSITY  Monrlov  Novemhfir  20  19A7  —  Paae  5 


If.  of  T.  Hying  Club 

OPEN  MEETING 

Larry  Costello,  Captain  of  the 
Canadian  Nat.  Parachute  Team 

will  present  films  and  a  discussion 
of  sport  parachuting. 

REFRESHMENTS  AFTER  THE  MEETING 

THURS.  NOV.  23,  7:30  P.M. 
DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS    &  FACULTY 


"all  kinds  of  beautiful^ 
r extraordinary  •  unusual  1 
luxurious  •  plain  &  fancy 


OPTICAL 

TORONTO 

319  BLOOR  ST.  W.,  WA.  5-6306 


Have  you  considered 
a  career  in  Programming, 
Investment,  Actuarial,  Group 
Sales  and  Administration 
or  Sales  Management? 


If  so,  The  Mutual  life  would  like  to  talk  with  you. 
Our  personnel  representative  will  be  visiting 
your  campus  on 

Thursday,  November  23rd 

Your  Student  Placement  Officer  will  be  pleased 
to  arrange  an  interview.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  our 
'Career  Opportunities'  booklet.  It  describes  the  many 
rewarding  positions  available. 


The  Mutual  Life 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 
HEAD  OFFICE:  WATERLOO,  ONTARIO/ESTABLISHED  1869 


21  YEARS  OLD?' 

When  you  turn  21 
you  are  no  longer 
covered  by  your 
parents'  Hospital 
Insurance.  You  must 
take  out  individual 
membership  within  30 
days.  Get  your  ap- 
plication form  at  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or 
the  Commission. 


SEW  JOB? 


I  To  keep  insured  fol- 
low the  instructions 
i  on  the  Hospital  In- 
I  surartce  "Certificate 
of  Payment — Form 
104"  that  your 
present  employer  is 
required  to  give  you 
on  leaving. 


NEWLY  WED? 


,  The  "family"  Hospital  j 
Insurance  premium! 
must  now  be  paid  to 
cover  husband  and 

I  wife.  Notify  your 
"group"  without  de- 
lay or  if  you  both  pay 
premiums  direct,  no- 
tify the  Commission. 


Your 
ONTARIO 
HOSPITAL 
[INSURANCE 

Plan 


Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission, 
Toronto  7,  Ontario. 


COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

FINAL  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Students  interested  in  combining  practical  experience  with  further  study  to  enhance  their  general  business  know- 
ledge by  entering  the  Chartered  Accountancy  profession  are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities  with  our  repre- 
sentative who  will  be  on  campus  on 

NOVEMBER  28  AND  DECEMBER  1 

Interview  appointments  may  be  made  through  the  University  Placement  Office  where  information  about  our  firm  is 
available. 

If  the  above  dotes  are  not  convenient,  please  contact. 

R.  M.  ELLIOTT,  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR,  AT  368-7671 
DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  HASKINS  &  SELLS  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Offices  throughout  Canada  and  associated  firms  throughout  the  world. 
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OCA:  'an  inhc 


(continued  from  page  1) 

In  class,  teachers  were  forever  wagin 
losing  battle  with  their  students  as  they 
quested,  projects  to  be  handed  in  on  ti 
and  as  they  had  indicated.  On  the  stude: 
side,  it  was  a  battle  of  wit  and  patience 
they  tried  their  best  to  get  out  of  do 
something,  or  tried  to  do  it  the  easiest  i 
possible,  or  with  another  week's  extensi 

The  courses  which  pertain  most  to 
meaning  and  influence  of  art  —  the  psj 
ology  and  social  effect  of  art  and  artists 
least  enthused  the  OCA  student.  To  sit  ; 
listen,  to  pay  attention  was  a  great  bur 
of  boredom.  And  yet  their  reaction  wa 
violent  diatribe  against  the  lecturer  follo\ 
with  silence  and  reversion  to  passive  apa 
It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  it  would  re 
ire  effort  on  their  behalf  to  make  the  co 
es  intriguing  and  mystifying.  They  wo 
rather  take  the  coward's  way  out,  d 
themselves  the  pleasures  of  intelligent  th 
ing,  of  active  participation  and  change, 
of  refreshing  thoughts. 

Many  courses  provoke  boredom  and  apal 

Poor  lost  souls!  They  can't  remero 
where  they  come  from,  what  they  are  dc 
there,  nor  what  they  will  do  when  they  le; 
Such,  regrettably,  are  the  students  of 
Ontario  College  of  Art.  Have  I  offen 
some?  Then  why  haven't  I  seen  them  at 
student  council  meetings?  Why  haven" t  t 
done  something  about  the  perverse  con 
ions?  How  will  THEY  explain  that  we 
not  getting  what  we  DESERVE? 

But  should  we  be  this  critical  of  the 
dents?  After  all  in  many  ways  they  are  \ 
ims  of  their  environment.  Surely  some 
the  fault  must  be  shared  by  the  other  p 
ies  involved,  namely  the  staff,  the  cr 
men,  the  administration,  and  the  OCA  cc 
cil.  If  the  leaves  are  decaying  and  dy 
then  perhaps  the  branches,  trunk,  and  r< 
are  partically  to  blame. 

The  teachers  (or  "instructors"  as  they 
distastefully  titled)  are  those  who  comi 
closest  contact  with  the  students  and  1 
have  the  most  profound  influence  u 
them.  I  know  the  enriching  experience  o 
understanding  and  concerned  teacher; 
is  God's  gift  to  education. 

Some  of  my  closest  friends  have  been 
still  are  teachers  who  give  a  damn  al 
how  I  feel  and  think.  The  friendships 
my  rewards  for  sincere  effort  and  desire 
fulfillment.  When  I  attended  East  York 
legiate  I  severely  criticized  the  apparent  ] 
of  this.  And  yet,  how  it  pains  me  to  re£ 
that  the  number  of  such  relationships 
outnumbered  that  of  the  College  of 
Perhaps  some  of  the  fault  is  mine  for 
having  pursued  such  relationships....  perl 
there  was  no  stimulus  to  do  so. 

Teachers  should  have  more  feedom 
to  innovate 

I  do  believe  that  the  odd  teacher  at  C 
has  the  inspired  ability  to  spark  the  s 
ents'  interests  and  to  encourage  innova 
and  discovery.  I  also  believe  that  there 
more  teachers  who  would  let  loose  sucl 
ability  were  they  given  the  freedom  to  c 
pose  their  curriculum  within  a  certain 
mework.  Many  teachers  are  good  think 
have  great  ideas,  and  have  much  concern 
the  administration  of  this  school  -  but  1 
feel  hamstrung  by  the  authority  of  their 
eriors. 

Although,  diversity  in  opinion  is  stimi 
ing,  especially  among  teachers,  there 
certain  kinds  of  disagreements  which  it 
the  student  wondering  and  in  a  precar: 
position.  For  instance,  some  teacher 
praise  one  medium  and  speak  of  it  as 
wonder  and  necessary  in  today's  adverti: 
world  while  another  will  praise  another  r> 
ium  in  the  same  terms.  Surely  one  mus 
wrong;  one  must  be  behind  the  times. 

This  brings  another  point  Into  light.  Si 
teachers  in  our  school,  with  the  excep 
of  free-lance  work,  or  part-time  activity, 
not  in  complete  touch  with  the  out: 
world.  Even  in  high-school  teachers  are  gi 
sabbaticals  in  which  to  refresh  their  fen< 
edge  and  pursue  certain  interests.  At  C 
their  positions  are  constant  until  the 
ment  when  they  are  lowered  seven  feet. 

They  maintain  that  they  continue  to  w 
and  that  teaching  at  OCA  is  only  a  bol 
Well  we  don't  want  amateur  instructors; 


pi  tab  le  fiend' 


want  professional  teachers!  I  do  free-lance 
work  too  but  I  would  never  call  myself  a 
professional  advertising  artist,  nor  wou'd 
I  call  myself  a  professional  painter  or  sculp- 
tor simply  because  I  have  sold  representative 
works.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  simply  a 
case  of  honesty  —  are  we  sincere  when  we 
say  that  our  teachers  are  bringing  us  the 
freshest  and  most  recent  influence? 

Administration  believes  in 
'splendid  isolation' 

So  much  for  the  teaching  staff;  what  of  the 
administration  and  chairman  of  the  school? 
What  has  grieved  me  most  about  this  group 
is  their  utter  failure  in  creating  a  rappori 
and  a  general  awareness  of  the  existing  fa- 
culties. Too  often  the  indication  is  one  of 
splendid  isolation — a  haven  of  safety  where 
private  interests  are  cultivated  and  protect- 
ed. In  an  age  when  specialization  becomes 
more  acute  there  comes  a  dire  need  for  gene- 
ralization. There  must  be  harmony  betwee  1 
the  units.  Petty  knowledge  is  of  no  value  to 
anyone  while  the  coordination  of  specialized 
facets  becomes  a  key  to  sanity.  If  art  and 
design  are  to  suffer  this  anatomical  dissect- 
ion, then  there  is  created  within  every  artist 
the  need  to  be  aware  of  all  these  facets  to 
a  general  degree. 

Yet  it  seems,  when  one  looks  around,  that 
a  student  is  identified  with  his  course  and 
not  with  his  interests;  he  is  forced  to  fill  a 
pigeon  hole  and  is  expected  to  abide  by  the 
rules  in  peace.  (In  fact,  according  to  the 
student  handbook  issued  to  OCA  students 
this  year,  I  am  liable  to  expulsion  on  account 
of  having  written  this  article!)  Well,  I  rejeel 
this  notion!  I  refuse  to  being  classified  and 


INSIST  on  being  catered  to.  I  KNOW  what 
I  want  in  education  and  will  not  be  denied 
it.  If  the  school  will  not  supply  it  I  will  se- 
arch elsewhere....  there  is  no  question  about 
this! 

Students  must  get  their  money's  worth 

But,  I  ask,  why  should  I  have  to  search 
elsewhere  on  my  own  time  and  expense 
when  I  am  a  full-time  student  at  OCA  pay- 
ing a  tuition  fee  of  $330  and  running  an 
expense  of  another  $200  on  art  supplies? 
It  is  my  duty  to  get  my  money's  worth  — 
this  is  common  sense  and  good  business. 
Petty  and  frail  arguments  of  inconvenience 
in  the  bureaucratic  set-up  of  the  college  will 
not  douse  my  feelings.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  one  and  only  interest  of  the 
administration  and  the  chairmen  is  that  of 
our  interests.  Let  all  their  silly  and  mis- 
guided notions  of  equality  and  inconveni- 
ence go  to  hell! 

And  anyway,  who  is  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art  Council?  In  the  OCA  annual  report 
one  will  find  a  list  of  names  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  top  of  the  hierarchy  of  au- 
thority as  far  as  the  college  is  concerned. 
They  are  on  top  all  right  ...  of  cloud  9.  I 
beg  the  indulgence  of  these  people  of  no- 
toriety for  to  them  I  am  forced  to  say,  "I 
don't  know  you  .  .  .  what  is  your  function?" 
If  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
running  of  our  college  why  are  they  never 
seen  and  why  do  they  never  come  and  let 
themselves  be  known?  Why  don't  they  com- 
municate with  us? 

OK,  OK,  so  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

(First  of  a  two  part  series) 


Photo  by  TIM  KOEHLER 

The  Ontario  College  of  Art.  Sal  Amenta  claims  its  teachers  'are  not  in  e«™Ple^ *'th. 
the  o^siae  world'.9and  the  administration  has  failed  to  create  'a  rapport  and  a  general 
awareness  of  the  existing  facilities.' 


II  of  T  DRAMA  GUILD'S 

FESTIVAL  OF  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 


WILL  BE  HELD 


TONITE 

at  8:30 

CARTWRIGHT  HALL,  ST.  HILDAS  COLLEGE 


CHRISTOPHER  FRY'S  -  A  PHOENIX  TOO  FREQUENT 

(by  members  of  University  College) 

EDWARD  ALBEE'S  -  THE  SANDBOX 

(by  members  of  New  College) 

PINTER'S  -  THE  DUMBWAITER 

(by  members  of  Trinity  College) 

the  plays  will  be  professionally  adjudicated 
ADMISSION  FREE 


ILLEL 


TODAY,  Monday,  November  20,  1:00  p.m. 
U.C.,  Room  214 

Noon-Hour  Seminar  Series 
"Contemporary  Images  of  Man" 

DR.  CHARLES  HANLY 

Dept.  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T. 
on 

'THE  PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL 
CONCEPTION  OF  MAN" 


THERE  IS 


MORE  VARIETY 

AND 

MORE  OPPORTUNITY 


in  Chartered  Accountancy  today 
than  in  almost  any  other 
avenue  of  endeavour 

If  you  are  graduating  in  Commerce  and  Finance 
Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  or  Law  and  would  like  to 
discuss  this  statement,  members  of  our  firm  will  be 
on  your  campus  on 

NOVEMBER  27 

to  answer  your  ques/ions. 

If  by  chance  you  are  unable  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment at  this  particular  time,  get  in  touoh  with 
us  direct  by  calling  Mr.  Warren  Labrie,  or  the  part- 
ner in  charge  of  our  Toronto  Office,  at  366-6521. 

TOUCHE,  ROSS, 
BAILEY  &  SMART 

Chartered  Accountants 

Halifax  -  Saint  John  -  Quebec  -  Montreal  -  Ottawa  -  Toronto  - 

Hamilton    -  London  .  Winnipeg  -  Regino  -  North  Bartleford  - 

Saskatoon  -  Calgary  -  Edmonton  -  Vancouver  -  Victoria  - 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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P&G 

Brand  Managers  - 

Where  Do 

They  Come  From? 

-  What  Are  They  Like? 


They  come  from  everywhere  . . .  From  B.C.  to 
the  Moritimes  .  .  .  With  degrees  ranging  from 
Humanities  BA's  to  MBA's.  Then,  they  develop 
within  the  Company  since  P&G  promotes  only 
from  within  . .  .  But  they  all  have  in  common 
the  intelligence,  drive  and  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed  These  traits,  sharpened  by  on-the-job 

training,  result  in  rapid  advancement  in  brand 
management. 

Procter  &  Gamble  mokes  ond  sells  a  wide  var- 
iety of  important  consumer  products.  Duncan 
Hines  Cake  Mix,  Head  &  Shoulders  Shampoo, 
Crest  toothpaste,  Safeguard  soap,  Tide  deter- 
gent ond  Secret  deodorant  are  a  few  of  them. 
For  each  product,  there  is  a  Brand  Manager, 
responsible  for  the  national  marketing  effort 
of  his  brand.  This  is  a  major  assignment  and  a 
key  position  in  P&G  management,  yet  it  is 
often  possible  for  a  college  graduate  with  abi- 
lity and  drive  to  reach  this  level  of  responsibi- 
lity in  less  than  three  years. 


WHERE  DO  P&G  BRAND  MEN  COME  FROM? 

From  literally  anywhere  and  everywhere  — 
large  and  small  schools,  graduates  and  under- 
graduate degrees,  majors  in  business  and  lib- 
eral arts.  But  that's  not  important  !  What  is 
important  is  what  they  come  to  P&G  with  — 
an  enormous  desire  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  assume  substantial  market- 
ing responsibility  right  away. 

WHAT  BASIC  SKILLS  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  must  have  the  ability  to  persuade  and  to 
lead  others.  As  a  well  motivated  person  your- 
self, you  will  be  constantly  stimulating,  guid- 
ing, and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  those  who 
work  with  you. 

A  good  Brand  Monager  bases  his  marketing 
plans  and  recommendations  on  many  kinds  of 
data.  You'll  need  to  have,  or  develop,  the  abi- 
lity to  quickly  formulate  reliable  conclusions 
from  a  study  of  many  kinds  of  data. 
Personal  relationships  are  important;  you  must 
be  able  to  work  effectively  with  a  broad  range 
of  people  both  in  and  out  of  the  Company; 


You  must  be  skilled  in  planning  and  organiz- 
ing your  time.  This  means  the  ability  to  dele- 
gate responsibility,  and  also  to  single  out  the 
more  important  parts  of  a  project  yourself. 

A  Brand  Manager  must  have  a  high  level  of 
oral  and  written  communication  skills. 

And,  of  course,  a  Brand  Manager  must  bring 
to  his  job  a  distinct  element  of  creativity  .  . . 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  think  for  himself 
and  to  find  imaginative  solutions  to  difficult 
problems. 

How  do  you  stack  up  on  these  qualifications? 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  MAJOR  IN  MARKETING? 

No,  you  do  not.  Courses  in  Marketing  are 
helpful  but  we  have  successful  Brand  Mana- 
gers with  degrees  in  such  diverse  fields  as  His- 
tory and  the  Sciences.  An  understanding  of 
marketing  comes  fast  if  you  have  intelligence, 
drive  and  ambition. 

Again,  it's  what  you  bring  with  you  that 
counts:  a  desire  to  assume  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  you  can  handle,  and  to  be  rewarded 
for  your  contribution. 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TALK  WITH  YOU 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Brand  Management  career  at  Proctor  &  Gamble  we  suggest  that  you  obtain 
our  brochure  from  your  Placement  Service  and  sign  up  for 

INTERVIEWS  on  Dec.  5-6 

PROCTOR  &  GAMBLE  WILL  ALSO  BE  INTERVIEWING  FOR  POSITIONS  IN  SALES  MANAGE- 
MENT, FINANCE,   PURCHASING  AND  TRANSPORTATION  AT  THIS  TIME. 
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This  is  the  second  article  of  a  series  on  how 
students  in  the  various  colleges  view  each 
other  and  themselves. 

Trinityite:  The  facade 
is  everything 

"We're  no  different,"  says  a  Trinity  co-ed. 

"Others  may  have  the  idea  Trinity  is  filled 
with  snobs,  but  we  are  no  different  from  the 
other  colleges." 

But  some  Trinityites  thought  differently. 

"We  tend  to  be  smug,"  admitted  a  former 
Trinity  co-ed  now  in  SGS.  "The  facade  is 
everything  at  Trinity." 

"Trinity  is  a  closed  college,"  said  another 
Trinity  graduate.  "There  are  lots  of  snobs,  but 
in  the  class  room  this  atmosphere  can  be 
great." 

"Vic  may  be  suffering  from  a  type  of  in- 
verse snobbery,"  says  Vicki  Dickenson  (I 
Trin).  "They  talk  down  Trinity  because  they 
are  really  suffering  from  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. To  boost  their  ego  they  must  tear  down 


someone  else's." 

Some  Trinity  students  had  anxieties  about 
the  UC  refectory.  They  felt  someone  might 
jump  and  tackle  them  if  they  entered  the 
"pit"  with  a  tie  on. 

They  also  believed  they  would  have  to  el- 
bow their  way  through  the  crowd  and  sit  on 
the  floor  because  of  lack  of  space. 

Innis:  Not  just  a  hole 
in  the  ground 

Most  Innis  students  like  the  college's  close- 
knit,  friendly  atmosphere.  Some  comments: 

"People  just  don't  know  about  Innis;  it 
looks  like  a  shack  but  it  is  not  just  a  hole  in 
the  ground." 

"The  second  and  third  year  students  wel- 
comed me  right  away." 

"Innis  is  one  of  the  few  colleges  that  can't 
be  stereotyped;  it  has  different  people  but  in 
a  small  group." 

About  New  College:  New  is  a  separate  en- 
tity which  sticks  together,  said  Chuck  Hutch- 


ings  I  (Inn). 

Hena  Greisman  (II  Inn)  noted,  "New  is  a 
first-year  college  because  all  the  hangouts  are 
populated  by  freshmen." 

Many  Innis  students  felt  that  being  Jewish 
was  a  main  factor  in  getting  along  at  New. 
A  few,  however,  said  New  College  types  com- 
pared in  warmth  and  diversity  to  Innis  stu- 
dents. 

UC  appeared  to  Innis  as  a  tight  restrictive 
group.  The  refectory  has  a  closed  atmosphere 
where  it  is  hard  to  meet  people  or  feel  a  part. 
Susan  Stoess  (II  Inn)  observed:  "You  see 
some  really  odd  people  and  'weirdies'  there." 

A  few  students  mentioned  that  SMC  is  quite 
American.  Mike  Stiege  (I  APSC)  said,  "It 
seemed  like  an  American  outpost  in  Canada". 

Many  students  were  reluctant  to  make  any 
judgment. 

"All  the  colleges  are  filled  with  basically 
the  same  type  of  people,"  said  David  Cooper 
(IV  Trin). 

He  added  that  most  of  the  colleges  were 
filled  with  "the  mass  mediocrity  of  Southern 
Ontario." 


HERE 

& 
HOW 


Liberal  club  meeting, 
ney  Smith. 


Education  in  Developing  Areos  — 
What  We  Can  Do;  ponel  discussion 
for  C..U.S.O.  week.  Ontario  College  of 
Education  auditorium. 


1  p.m. 

Establishment  of  English  course  union 
for  all  U.C.  English  students.  Rm.  106, 
University  College. 

Organization  meeting  of  the  produc- 
tion staff  of  New  college  drama  guild.. 
Everybody  welcome!  Rm,  75,  New  col- 
lege. 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  diner's  club.  Fee:  $1.25.  Phone 
now  and  reserve  a  place.  923-7837. 


If  your  goal 

is  merely  an  E-type, 

sorry 

you're  not  our  type. 


7  p.m. 

Hillel  house  executive  meeting. 
Everyone  welcome.  Hillel  house. 

Relation  of  the  Bible  to  Leorning;  a 
Christian  Perspectives  club  discussion. 
Everyone  welcome.  South  sitting  room. 
Hart  House. 

7:30  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam.  Morning  room,  Inter- 
national Student  Centre. 


Pot  possession  prevents 
university  completion 

LONDON,  Ont.  (VNS)  — 
A  University  of  Western  On- 
tario student  charged  with 
possession  of  marijuana 
may  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
plete his  course. 

Magistrate  D.  B.  Menzies, 
who  gave  18-year-old  Mark 
Kirk  two  years  probation, 
warned  the  youth  that  he 
had  little  chance  of  continu- 
ing at  university. 

The  magistrate  said  uni- 
versity authorities  have  in- 
dicated that  strong  action 
will  be  taken  to  curtail  the 
use  of  drugs  on  campus: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the 
authorities  at  the  university 
will  take  appropriate  steps 
...  to  deter  students  from 
using  drugs." 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  a  bopk- 
,et  ''The  Day  Vou  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  vou  should 
&xpect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
d  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
vou  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
ourchas.. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Successful  Great-West  agents  are  different. 
First  and  foremost  they  look  upon  insurance 
as  a  career  which  allows  them  to  perform 
a  highly  necessary  social  function.  They  get 
wrapped  up  in  insurance  for  its  own  sake, 
and  get  dedicated  to  selling  the  benefits  it 
gives  to  as  many  people  and  firms  as  possible. 
Does  this  bring  them  E-types,  modern  apart- 


ments, hi-fi  stereos  and  such?  Certainly! 
But  that's  not  the  goal.  That's  how  they 
keep  score.  Interested?  Write  E.  A.  Palk, 
Vice-President  and  Director  of  Agencies  at 
our  Head  Office  in  Winnipeg.  Or  watch  for 
the  visit  of  our  representative  to  your  campus. 

Great-West  Life 

ASSURANCE  COMPANV  Q-ff,  HEAD  OFFICE.  WINNIPEG 


We'll  be  interviewing  on  your  campus  on  November  22nd. 
For  an  appointment,  see  your  student  placement  officer. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
INTERVIEWS  WITH 
PRUDENTIAL 

FOR  1968  GRADUATES  WHO 

WISH  TO  WORK  TOWARD 
MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  OFFICE 

OR 

WANT  TO  BECOME  ACTUARIES 
(ALSO  SUMMER  WORK  IN  THIS 
FIELD  FOR  '69  GRADS) 

THURS.  NOV.  30 
FRIDAY  DEC.  1 

Details  Available  in  Your  Placement  Office 
THE  PRUDENTIAL  Insurance  Company  of  America 

TORONTO 


Varsity  icemen  trim  Junior  Canadians 


While  the  Senior  Inter- 
collegiate Hockey  League 
was  opening  its  1967-68  sea- 
son schedule,  Varsity  Blues 
were  out  on  the  east  coast 
(Nova  Scotia  to  be  more 
specific)  teaching  Halifax 
Junior  Canadians  a  few 
lessons  in  hockey  fundamen- 
tals. 

Blues  came  from  behind 
Saturday  to  edge  the  baby 
Habs  5-4  before  turning 
around  and  hammering 
them  104  on  Sunday. 

Paul  Laurent  was  the 
scoring  hero  for  Blues  as  he 
scored  twice  on  Saturday 
and  added  a  hat  trick  on 
Sunday.  Gord  Cunningham 
and  Bob  McClelland  also 
found  the  Maritime  climate 
to  their  taste  as  they  each 
scored  three  goals  during 
the  two  game  series. 

Newcomer   Paul  McCann 


continued  his  steady  play 
as  he  registered  a  singleton 
in  each  game.  McCann  also 
scored  in  last  Sunday's 
game  against  Laurentian. 

Murray  Stroud  and  Brian 
St.  John  rounded  out  Var- 
sity's scoring  as  they  had 
single  goals  in  the  second 
game. 

In  SIHL  openers,  Mc- 
Master  University  jumped 


bob  McClelland 


off  to  an  excellent  start  as 
they  bombed  University  of 
Montreal  13-4  before  squeak- 
ing by  Queen's  4-3  in  King- 
ston. 

In  other  action,  Guelph 
got  off  to  a  rather  poor  be 
ginning  as  they  lost  6-1  to 
McGill  in  Montreal  and  9-3 
to  Laval  University  in  Que- 
bec City. 

In  the  McGill-Guelph  con- 
test, Peter  Burgess  was  the 
big  gun  for  the  winning  Red- 
men  as  he  fired  two  goals 
and  assisted  on  a  third. 
Courtney  Pratt,  Terry  Har- 
ron,  Mike  Stacey  and  Harry 
Griffiths  also  bulged  the 
twine  for  McGill, 

Mike  Cummins  counted 
Guelph's  only  marker  as  the 
losers  failed  for  the  third 
year  in  as  many  tries  to  win 
their  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son. 


ENGINEERING  LIBERAL 
ARTS  LECTURES 

Wed.,  Nov.  22 

THE  NEW  MORALITY 

REV.  W.  O.  FENNELL 
Wed.,  Dec.  6 

CANADIAN-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

PROF.  M.  H.  WATKINS 

12:10-1:00  p.m. 

ROOM  102  MECHANICAL  BUILDING 
—  ALL  WELCOME 


924-1974 


ELDORADO 

ELDORADO  MINING   AND   REFINING  LIMITED 

Eldorado  representatives  will  be  available  for  interviews  on  Campus;  November  22nd. 

Opportunities  exist  in  the  following  fields: 

Permanent  Employment:  Geologists 

Mining  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Electrical  Engineers 


Summer  Employment: 


Geologists  (Post  Grads  Undergrads) 
Mining  Engineers 
Chemical  Engineers 
Metallurgical  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Electrical  Engineers 


CONTACT  THE  STUDENT  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  FOR  INTERVIEW  TIMES  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 
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BEAT  RPI,  YORK 


Swimmers  open  with  victory 


The  Varsity  swimming 
team  started  the  season  on 
a  winning  note  with  a  con- 
vincing victory  over  York 
University  and  Ryerson  in 
an  exhibition  meet  last 
Thursday  night  at  York.  Des- 
pite the  fact  that  many  of 
their  veterans  swam  exhibi- 
tion in  their  specialities. 
Blues  swept  all  but  one  event 
in  compiling  139  points  to 
York's  total  of  86,  and  Ryer- 
son's  69, 

This  impressive  perfor- 
mance against  a  highly  rat- 
ed York  squad  demonstrates 
that  Toronto  again  have  the 
depth  and  the  individual 
stars  which  together  should 
assure  them  of  their  ninth 
consecutive  OQAA  and  third 
straight  Canadian  Intercol- 
legiate Championships. 


After  their  victory  on 
Thursday  night,  Biues  mov- 
ed on  to  face  their  strongest 
opposition  of  the  season,  be- 
fore the  intercollegiate  fi- 
nals, at  the  Olympic  Deve- 
lopment meet  on  Saturday, 
at  the  University  Settlement! 
This  annual  contest  brings 
together  top  teams  from 
throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Although  Var- 
sity did  not  receive  an  offi- 
cial placement  in  the  stand- 
ings because  they  did  not 
have  a  women's  squad,  they 
fared  extremely  well  both  in- 
dividually and  as  a  team. 

Gaye  Stratten  was  out- 
standing in  whioping  all  co- 
mers in  the  100  and  200  yard 
backstroke  events.  Stratten's 
winning  limes  were  his  best 
ever  as  a  Blue;  an  amazing 


Blues  dominate  all-stars 


If  there  was  any  linger- 
ing scepticism  concerning 
Varsity  Blues'  worthiness  as 
SIFL  champions,  it  has 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  an- 
nouncement Saturday  of 
league  all-star  selections. 
Blues  dominated  these  sel- 
ections just  as  they  domin- 
ated SIFL  competition  all 
season. 

In  a  poll,  conducted  by  Ca- 
nadian Depress  (sic),  of 
coaches  and  writers  in  four 
big  cities  (but  not  us  under- 
poverished,  partisan  sport- 
sies)  Toronto  placed  11 
players  on  the  laud  -  squad 
to  overwhelm  the  other 
three  teams.  Western  was 
next  with  seven  stars,  while 
runner-up  Queen's  had  five 
and  last-place  McGill  Red- 
men  two.  Twenty-five  play- 


RON  WAKELIN 


ers  were  named  because  of 
a  tie. 

Offensively  Blues  had 
five  star  stalwarts,  includ- 
ing four  repeats  from  last 
year.  Scoring  champion 
Mike  Raham  made  it  again 
at  halfback  while  Mike 
Eben,  of  course,  caught  on 
for  the  third  consecutive 
season  at  end.  Three  of 
Blues'  unsung  heroes  made 
it  on  the  offensive  line  — 
guard  Ron  Wakelin,  and  the 
gigantic  tackle  duo  of  Jim 
Kellanm  and  Arnie  Care- 
foote,  who  are  glory  boys  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row. 

Blues'  stellar  defensive 
unit  was  rewarded  with  six 
selections.  Paul  McKay  and 
deadly  Riivo  lives  made  it 
in  the  defensive  backfield, 
while  linemen  Mike  Wright, 
Ylo  Korgemagi,  Alex  Squir- 
es, and  Alex  Topps  nailed 
down  the  other  spots. 

OFFENSIVE  TEAM 

Halfbacks  —  Mike  Rahom,  T;  Jamie 
Johnston  Q;  Sill  Hendershot  W,  Peter 
Bender,  M. 

Quarterback  —  Bob  Israel,  W. 

Center  —  Peter  Tasker.  W. 

Guards  —  Ron  Wakelin,  T;  Bob 
Climie.  Q. 

Tackles  —  Arnie  Carefocr,  T;  Jim 
Kellom,  T. 

Ends — Mike  Eben,  T;  Carl  Lindros,  W. 

DEFENSIVE  TEAM 

Holfbacks  —  Paul  McKay,  T;  Payne 
Norrie,  Q;  Riivo  lives  T. 

Linebackers  —  Ottavio  Colisime,  W; 
Bill  Martin,  W;  Mike  Wright.  T;  Carl 
de  Glacomo  Q. 

Middle   juard  —  Jeff  Ashpitz,  M. 

Tackles  —  Brian  Murray.  W;  Y'o 
Korgemagi,  T. 

Ends  —  Alex  Squires,  T;  Joel  Ander- 
son, Q,  and  Alex  Topps,  T.  (tied). 


performance  so  early  in  the 
year.  Theo  van  Ryn  also  dis- 
played excellent  early  sea- 
son form  by  setting  a  meet 
record  of  50.0  seconds  in  the 
100  yard  freestyle.  Van  Ryn 
placed  fourth  in  the  100 
yard  butterfly,  and  Toron- 
to's Bob  Heatley  gave  a 
strong  showing  in  coming 
fifth  in  the  same  race. 

-A  Varsity  team  of  Chris 
Fisher,  Robin  Campbell,  Van 
Ryn,  and  Stratten,  set  a  meet 
record  of  1  min.  32.4  sec.  in 
the  200  yard  freestyle  relay, 
and  in  the  most  exciting  race 
of  the  night,  a  fourscme  of 
Fisher,  Warburton,  van  Ryn 
and  Stratten  came  from 
behind  to  win  the  400  yard 
individual  medley  relay  by 
a  whisker  on  a  judges'  deci- 
sion. 


exhilarating 
elegance 
for  MEN 


AFTER 
SHAVE 
4oz. 
$3.75 


Discerning  men  find  luxurious 
pleasure  in  the  subtle  mascu- 
line scent  of  Jade  East.. .worlds 
apart  from  the  ordinary. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

\     JOHN  WHITING'S  / 

x  THE  DEVILS  ' 


GUEST  DIRECTOR 

PETER  EBERT 


Fit  Nov.  24th  to  Sat.  Dec.  2nd  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

MONDAY   PAPER        _     THURSDAY    15  Knnu 

SysZ„m,,er  -  » 

FRIDAY  PAPER  _     TUESDAY,  12  NOON 

PLEASE  SUBMIT  COPY  TYPEWRITTEN 
 TO  S  A  C.  OFFICE,  MAIN  CAMPUS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKIING  -  MEN 

There  will  be  a  meeting  for  men  interested  in  trying 
out  for  the  Intercollegiate  Ski  Team,  who  hold  "A  ' 
or  "B"  class  rating,  on  Wednesday,  November  22nd 
ot  5:00  p.m.  in  the  UTAA  Committee  Room,  Hart 
House.  Report  to  Coach  Bill  Beck. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  BASKETBALL 


Dale 

Tues.  Nov.  21 

5:00 
6:00 
7:00 
8:00 

Thurs.  Nov.  23 
6:00 


PHE  B-PHE  D 
PHEC-PHEG 
POT  B-Pharm 
Innis-Scor. 


Vic  I -St.  H  I 
VIC  1 1 -SMC  I 
POT  C-Meds 


POT  E-PHE  E 
DENTS-UC 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Students  of  any  faculty  interested  in  training  in  public 
accounting,  leading  to  qualification  as  a  CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT,  are  invited  to  discuss  career  oppor- 
tunities. 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  Campus 
November  22  and  23,  1967 

Please  contact  the  placement  office  for  further 
information  ond  to  arrange  an  interview 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Calgary,  Edmonton,  Gander,  Halifax,  Hamillon,  Kindersfey,  London, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Penticton,  Prince  George,  Saull  Ste.  Marie,  St.  John's 
Saskatoon,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Victoria. 


Final  Year  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading  to 
qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 
Clarkson.,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

NOVEMBER  28,  29  and  30 

Interview  appointments  may  be 
made  through  the  office  of  the 
Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please 
contact  us  directly.  Phone  308-2751. 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax  Saint  John   Quebec  Montreal   Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton   Kitchener  London  Windsor 
Winnipeg  Regina   Calgary   Edmonton  Vancouver 
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RUGGER  BLUES  REGAIN  TURNER 


SOCCER  BLUES  RETAIN  BLACKWOOD 


Great  day  for  Varsity  as  Queen's  and  Western  fall 


By  DAVID  ADAM 

A  UTRFC  Syndicated  Service 


Varsity  Soccer  Blues  showed  their  true 
class  in  beating  an  excellent  Queen's  Golden 
Gael's  team  4-0,  Saturday  morning  at  Var- 
sity Stadium.  As  a  result  of  the  win,  Varsity 
retained  the  Blackwood  Trophy,  emblem- 
atic of  soccer  supremacy  in  the  OQAA,  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

Blues  were  in  control  throughout  the 
game,  never  allowing  Gaels  the  upper  hand. 
Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  Stan  Bogucki, 
who  tended  the  nets  for  Blues,  handled  but 
three  shots,  all  from  long  range,  during  the 
entire  game. 

All  of  Blues'  players  came  up  with  a  great 
effort  and  to  single  out  one  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  rest.  Let  us  just  say  that 
the  defense  was  inpenetrable,  the  half  line 
solid,  and  the  forward  line  devastating, 
though  luckless. 

Queen's  also  must  be  applauded  on  their 
effort.  Even  though  outplayed  by  Varsity, 
never  once  did  they  give  up  while  a  lesser 
team  may  have  folded  under  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  applied  to  them. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  weatherman 
refused  to  cooperate  Saturday  morning. 
The  cold  and  rain  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
crowd  to  about  a  hundred  stoic  fans.  How- 
ever, these  brave  souls  were  treated  to 
quite  an  exhibition  of  soccer. 

Blues  forged  to  the  attack  from  the  open- 
ing whistle  and  were  it  not  for  the  excel- 
lent goaltending  of  Fred  Hausen  and  a 
couple  of  close  misses  by  Ron  Muir  and 
Frank  Soppelsa,  the  game  would  have  been 
an  easy  rout.  That  it  was  not.  Varsity  kept 
up  the  pressure  and  at  the  fifteen  minute 
mark,  a  hard  cross  by  Soppelsa  was  de- 
flected by  Jim  Lefkos  into  the  enemy  net. 

Queen's  tried  to  fight  back  but  excellent 
defensive  work  by  Bill  Nepotiuk,  Eric  Se- 
reda,  Dwight  Taylor  and  sweeper  Allan 
Crag'g  spoiled  most  of  Gael's  attempts. 
Their  most  dangerous  chance  was  a  pass- 


Stalwart  work  by  Varsity  Blues'  forwards  was  the  dom- 
inating aspect  of  the  11-6  Toronto  victory  over  Western 
Mustangs  which  regained  the  Turner  Cup  for  U  of  T  after 
a  three  year  absence. 

Led  by  pack-leader  and  captain  Alan  Major,  the  Varsity 
forwards  maintained  possession  of  the  ball  in  the  scrum 
and  lineouts  as  Andy  Bethel  and  Maris  Apse  worked  very 
effectively.  As  a  result  the  home  side  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  overwhelming  pressure  throughout  the 
match.  The  relatively  close  score  by  no  means  reflected 
Toronto's  control  of  the  play. 

Early  in  the  match,  winger  John  Holmes  ran  through 
the  Western  wing  three-quarter  and  counted  Blues'  initial 
3  points  by  finishing  a  well-executed  play  from  centre  Peter 
Sutherland.  Thereafter,  despite  some  very  intelligent  run- 
ning from  former  footballers  Sutherland  and  Doug  Phibbs, 
who  continually  sliced  through  the  opposition,  the  Varsity 
backs  were  hampered  in  their  effectiveness  by  some  inop- 
portune kicking,  indicating  perhaps  a  weakness  in  their 
overall  game  strategy. 

Ill-placed  kicks  going  to  Western  fullback  Peter  Norris 
allowed  him  to  demonstrate  his  devastating  kicking  ability 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  Blues'  forwards,  who  had  strived 
so  masterfully  to  obtain  the  ball  in  the  loose.  Norris,  who 
otherwise  had  a  disappointing  day,  kicked  two  penalty 
goals  for  the  Western  scoring,  and  Andy  Gibson  contribu- 
ted one  penalty  goal  worth  three  more  points  for  Toronto. 

The  Blues  pack  supplied  the  final  5  points  of  the  match 
late  in  the  closing  moments.  As  the  partisan  crowd  roared 
for  a  score,  the  forwards  moved  the  ball  to  the  Western  5 
yard  line;  a  scrum  resulted  and  George  Wray,  Varsitv 
scrum-half,  called  for  the  pack  to  carry  the  ball  over.  Al 
Major  fell  on  it  for  a  well-earned  try  and  Bill  Kyle  com- 
pleted the  scoring  with  the  2  point  convert. 

Blues  played  the  final  15  minutes  without  Terry  Mc- 
Bride,  Scott  McClure  and  John  Holmes,  who  all  received 
such  punishment  that  they  were  prevented  from  continuing 
in  the  match.  McBride  received  a  separated  shoulder,  Mc- 
Clure suffered  a  severe  concussion  and  Holmes  fell  victim 
to  a  serious  charley  horse. 

This  heroic  victory  over  the  previously  unbeaten  West- 
ern team  was  achieved  only  through  the  magnificent  mo- 
rale of  Blues'  side.  This  quality  developed  only  gradually 
through  the  season  but  coalesced  finally  and  necessarily 
to  create  a  matchless  side  of  players. 

James  Hamilton,  the  Blues'  hard-working  coach,  de- 
serves many  thanks  for  his  efforts  in  training  this  fine  side. 
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SQUASH  NEWS 

Varsity  Blues'  Mike  Gar- 
diner has  gained  a  berth 
in  the  final  of  the  Toronto 
and  District  "C"  squash 
championship  by  defeat- 
ing Steve  Moysey  of  the 
Granite  Club  3-2. 

Gardiner,  down  2-1  in 
games,  rallied  to  take  the 
next  two  games  15-5,  15-11, 
in  the  semi-final  match 
played  at  the  Badminton 
and  Racquet  Club,  Friday 
evening. 

These  were  the  first  two 
games  Gardiner  lost  in 
five  rounds  of  tournament 
play. 

Gardiner  meets  Dave 
Body  ot  the  Toronto  Cric- 
ket, Skating  and  Curling 
Club  tonight  at  6:0C  to 
decide  the  championship. 

Gardiner,  who  captained 
last  year's  Varsity  team, 
is  ranked  third  on  the 
team  this  season.  He  is 
defending  undergraduate 
champion. 


GRAHAM  SHIELS 

ing  combination  culminating  with  a  Ian 
Jone's  shot  that  came  within  a  whisker  of 
the  right  post. 

Varsity's  supremacy  was  evident,  never- 
theless, and  a  sense  of  danger  pervaded 
every  time  Blues  closed  in  on  the  Queen's 
goalmouth,  lefkos,  Soppelsa,  and  Shiels 
had  close  misses,  and  Hausen  made  good 
saves  on  two  Jim  Laverty  shots.  The  half 
ended,  however,  with  Blues  leading  1-0. 

After  the  changeover,  the  same  pattern 
prevailed  —  Blues  always  pressing  while 
Gaels  attempted  to  counterattack  now  and 
then.  Ten  minutes  into  the  half,  Austris 
Liepa  brought  down  a  rebound  off  a  Shiels 
corner  kick  and  banged  it  into  a  corner  of 
the  net  to  up  the  count  to  two  zip.  Five 
minutes  later,  Liepa  put  across  a  high  ball 
that  Soppelsa  headed  beautifully  into  the 
twine.  The  floodgates  seemed  to  have  open- 
ed but  Queen's  refused  to  fold.  They  came 
back  and  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
when  Jones  headed  a  corner  kick  just  wide. 
But  that  was  it.  Fifteen  minutes  from  the 
end  Soppelsa  scored  his  second  and  Blues 
fourth  with  a  stellar  shot  that  clearly  beat 
Hausen. 

The  last  minutes  of  the  game  saw  Blues 
trying  to  up  the  score,  often  having  seven 
men  on  the  attack.  All  to  no  avail.  The  final 
count  stayed  at  4-0  and  Blues  were  once 
again  champions. 

According  to  many  of  the  Varsity  players, 
Queen's  was  the  best  team  they  faced  all 
season.  Their  outstanding  individuals  were 
goaltender  Fred  Hausen,  Jim  Pirie,  Ojo 
Nwaakesi,  and  Ian  Jones.  It  is  no  wonder 
they  went  undefeated  until  they  met  the 
powerful  Blues. 


College  Bowl  berth  for  Mac 

Prospects  for  a  successful  College  Bowl  next  weekend 
were  given  a  scintillating  incision  of  adrenalin  on  Saturday 
as  McMaster  Marauders  earned  a  berth  by  groping  past 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  7-0. 

McMaster  now  meets  University  of  Alberta  Golden 
Bears  in  Toronto  on  Nov.  25  for  the  Canadian  college 
championship  (sic).  The  near-presence  of  Mac's  horde  of 
rabid  fans  will  ensure  a  good  crowd  for  the  game.  Toronto 
football  fanatics  should  not  let  the  absence  of  a  Varsity 
squad  hamper  their  ducat  purchases.  A  good  football  game 
is  a  good  football  game  no  matter  who's  playing. 

Playing  with  eight  members  of  last  year's  runner-up 
to  St.  Francis  in  the  Bowl,  Marauders  held  the  powerhouse 
Bluenosers  to  nine  first  downs  and  less  than  200  yards 
total  offense. 

Mac's  superlative  quarterback,  Dick  Waring,  was  the 
main  cog  in  the  victory  machine  as  he  scored  the  only 
touchdown  on  an  eight-yard  run  in  the  second  quarter  to 
cap  a  100  yd.  drive  in  six  plays.  Waring  is  far  and  away 
the  best  pivot  in  Canadian  college  football  this  year.  Tom 
Allen  added  the  other  Mac  point  on  a  39  yd.  single. 

The  game  was  played  on  a  gruesome  gridiron  which 
X-men  coach  Don  Looney  termed  "the  worst  18  I've  seen 
in  ten  years." 


Sit-in  sparks  SAC  debate  on  employment  recruiting 

Bv  PAUL  MACRAE  dav's  sit 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

Monday's  shouting,  strain- 
ing, sprawling  sit-in  has 
sparked  a  Students  Adminis- 
trative Council  debate  on  a 
student  voice  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  university's  Pla- 
cement Service. 

In  the  wake  of  the  pro- 
tests against  the  conducting 
of  interviews  by  Dow  Chem- 
ical of  Canada,  whose  parent 
firm  manufactures  napalm, 
the  council  will  debate  a  mo- 
tion proposed  by  the  cam- 
pus Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam. 

The  motion  calls  for: 

•  an  advisory  board  on  the 
Placement  Service  with  stu- 
dent, faculty,  administration 
and  alumni  representation, 
to  be  convened  immediately; 

•  giving  this  board  the  po- 
wer to  authorize  use  of  uni- 
versity facilities  for  compa- 
nies wishing  to  recruit  stu- 
dents; 

•  instructing  SAC  members 
on  the  board  to  oppose  any 
requests  from  companies  in- 
volved in  supplying  U.S.  for- 
ces in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  motion  was  formulat- 
ed at  a  meeting  after  yester- 


day's sit-in  on  the  steps  of 
Simcoe  Hall  was  ignored  by 
the  administration.  Protes- 
tors demanded  that  the  ad- 
ministration suspend  the  use 
of  university  facilities  to  a 
Dow  recruiter  pending  a  de- 
cision on  the  matter  by  SAC. 

There  were  also  hints  at 
the  meeting  of  a  larger  de- 
monstration Friday  that 
would  involve  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  students. 

The  first  sit-in  Monday 
was  at  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice. It  aimed  to  suspend 
Dow  interviews  until  SAC 
could  legislate  on  their  de- 
sirability, and  to  place  all 
further  campus  recruiting 
under  SAC's  supervision. 

Eighty  students  and  a 
sprinkling  of  faculty  block- 
ed both  entrances  to  the  Pla- 
cement Service  building  on 
Willcocks  St.  after  both  de- 
mands were  refused. 

For  three  hours  the  sit-in 
virtually  imprisoned  Regis- 
trar Robin  Ross  and  the  Dow 
representative,  William 
White. 

To  get  out  they  would  have 
had  to  crawl  across  the  inert 
bodies  of  the  demonstrators, 


photo  by  SHERRY  BRYOSON 

Teacher-cum-protester  David  Hemblen  conducts  his  nine  o'clock  Anglo  Saxon  class  on 
the  steps  of  Simcoe  Hall.  Five  obliging  co-eds  turned  up  to  do  translations  in  the  cold 
while  demonstrators  waited  to  hear 


who  were  sprawled  over  eve- 
ry inch  of  the  building's 
porch  and  out  onto  the  side- 
walk. 


varsity 

TORONTO  J' 


some  word  from  the  administration. 

After  two  hours,  organizers 
David  Hemblen,  Marlie  Rit- 
chie and  Professor  Chandler 
Davis  of  the  philosophy  de- 
partment were  admitted  into 
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Ryerson's  'Booxodus'  empties  library 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

A  "Booxodus"  by  500  Ryerson  students 
yesterday  left  the  institute's  library  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  —  and  minus  at  least  3,000 
books. 

The  move  was  a  protest  against  what  stu- 
dents and  administrators  agree  is  a  totally 
inadequate  library  service.  In  order  to 
point  out  that  Ryerson  has  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  books  a  student  (4.8)  of  any  such 
institution  in  Canada,  organizers  of  the 
demonstration  urged  all  students  to  take 
out  six  books  each,  hopefully  leaving  the 
shelves  bare. 

The  Daily  Ryersonian  ran  front-page 
editorials  Monday  and  yesterday  urging  all 
students  to  take  part.  The  movement  was 
supported  by  journalism  professor  Richard 
Lunn,  the  students  council,  and  most  of  the 
other  campus  organizations. 


At  1  p.m.  yesterday,  500  students  marched 
to  the  library  and  began  to  take  out  their 
six  books  each.  By  3  p.m.  the  library  was 
almost  quiet  again  and  a  number  of  shelves 
were  standing  bare. 

Lynn  Raeburn,  a  SAC  vice-president  said: 
"I'm  not  directly  involved  in  the  Booxodus 
but  I'm  very  concerned. 

"I  never  use  this  library  —  in  fact  I 
haven't  been  here  this  year  —  because  it's 
much  easier  to  use  the  central  library  or 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library." 

She  pointed  out  a  number  of  books  in 
the  library  that  have  little  relevance  to  the 
courses  taught  at  Ryerson:  Stories  that 
Sing,  Tip  Toe  Tunes,  Truck  Shop  Manual 
1958,  Breast  Feeding,  and  I  Was  a  House 
Detective. 

"There  is  only  one  school  in  Toronto  with 
a  lower  ratio  of  books  than  Ryerson,"  said 
Miss  Raeburn,  "and  it's  a  high  school." 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a  ratio  of 
120  books  a  student.  Carlton  University, 
the  same  size  as  Ryerson,  has  37  books  a 
student. 

The  administration  has  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly that  services  will  be  improved 
when  the  Ryerson  library  moves  to  its  new 
quarters.  Peggy  Kinsella,  the  head  refer- 
ence librarian,  said  she  didn't  know  when 
the  library  would  be  moved. 

"First  it  was  to  be  moved  last  fall,"  she 
said.  "Then  it  was  December.  Now  it's  Jan- 
uary." 

Plans  for  an  18  storey  building  on  the 
site  of  the  present  library  have  been  dis- 
cussed. "But  we  want  action  now,"  said 
Miss  Raeburn. 

"In  a  couple  of  years  I'll  be  an  alumnus 
and  a  new  library  won't  do  me  any  good. 
The  board  of  governors  knows  the  problem 
is  there.  The  principal  knows  the  problem 
is  there. 

"But  nobody  will  get  going  and  do  some- 
thing." 


the  building  to  see  Mr. 
White. 

They  emerged  45  minutes 
later  and  said  White  had 
agreed  not  to  recruit  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday. 

But  Mr.  Ross,  they  said, 
had  not  agreed  to  suspend 
any  use  of  university  facili- 
ties until  SAC  had  decided 
the  matter,  and  he  did  not 
favor  giving  SAC  sole  con- 
trol of  recruitment  deci- 
sions. 

"Our  first  demand  has 
been  met,"  said  Hemblen. 
"Our  second  has  not." 

At  a  stormy  three-hour 
meeting  after  the  protest 
broke  up  at  5  p.m.,  yester- 
day's sit-in  was  planned  to 
press  the  second  demand. 

After  considerable  debate 
and  discussion  the  Dow  re- 
presentative was  forced  to 
run  a  "gauntlet,"  a  line  of  stu- 
dents with  arms  joined  to 
make  on  arch. 


Flanked  by  two  plain- 
clothes policemen,  Mr.  White 
scuttled  out  to  his  car,  bowl- 
ing over  a  demonstrator  as 
he  ran. 


"Blocking  Dow  is  no  use 
in  furthering  our  purpose 
now,"  said  Pat  Stenberg  (11 
New).  "Let's  transfer  the 
protest  to  Simcoe  Hall  and 
make  it  hard  for  them." 

Mr.  Ross  was  detained  for 
a  half  hour  after  White  was 
released.  The  strain  showed 
on  his  face  as  he  was  ques- 
tioned and  sometimes  heckl- 
ed by  demonstrators. 

"The  Dow  representative 
has  made  it  clear  he  does 
not  wish  to  conduct  inter- 
views tomorrow  (Tuesday) 
or  Wednesday,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"The  matter  will  be  plac- 
ed under  review  and  the 
views  of  SAC  regarding  the 
presence  of  Dow  on  this  cam- 
pus will  be  discussed." 

A  path  was  cleared  and  Mr. 
Ross  walked  out. 

Engineering  students  with 
interviews  did  not  find  it  so 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Daily  columnist  Fekete  will  take 
McGill  discipline  committee  to  court 


MONTREAL  (CUP) — John 
Fekete,  a  columnist  for  the 
McGill  Daily,  says  he  is  tak- 
ing the  principal  and  the  se- 
nate discipline  committee  of 
McGill  University  to  court. 

Fekete  is  to  face  the  di- 
scipline committee,  along 
with  editor  Peter  Allnutt  and 
supplement  editor  Pierre 
Fournier.  They  are  charged 
with  "participating  in  the 
publication  of  an  article 
which  contravenes  standards 
of  decency  acceptable  by  and 
in  this  university." 

The  charges  arise  from  the 
publication  earlier  this 
month  of  an  article  from 
The  Realist,  a  U.S.  maga- 
zine. 

A  court  writ  issued  Mon- 
day asks  the  university  to 
halt  any  further  proceedings 
against  Fekete.  It  names  Mc- 
Gill Principal  H.  Rocke  Ro- 
bertson and  the  members  of 
the  discipline  committee  to 
appear  in  court  Friday. 

Fekete  says  his  lawyers  are 


challenging  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  in  disciplining 
students,  under  the  articles 
of  Quebec's  code  of  civil 
procedure. 

Principal  Robertson  an- 
nounced last  week  that  the 
administration  will  not  com- 
ply with  a  student  council 
request  that  it  drop  charges 
against  the  three  students. 

"The  Senate  committee  on 
student  discipline  cannot 
withdraw  the  charges,"  he 
said  in  a  letter  to  Peter 
Smith,  the  president  of  the 
student  union. 

"The  Senate  will  give  no 
instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee, in  whose  fairness  to 
judge  the  problems  involved 
it  has  complete  confidence." 

The  letter  cited  university 
statutes  giving  the  senate 
"general  disciplinary  autho- 
rity" over  the  student  body. 

"Let  fair  men,  duly  ap- 
pointed, do  their  difficult 
duty.  Afterwards  we  will 
speak  of  change." 


Second  of  six  public  lectures  on 

ASPECTS  OF  EVOLUTION 
IN  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 

by  DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

A  FISH  GIVES  RISE 
TO  THE  AMPHIBIA 

TODAY  ot  4  p.m. 
Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted   Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

55  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

WE  HAVE  POSITIONS  FOR  GRADUATES  IN 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
HONODR  AND  GENERAL  ARTS 
SCIENCE 


Many  graduates  are  unaware  of  the  challenging  and  stimulating  oppor- 
tunities available  in  a  career  as  a  Chartered  Accountant.  If  you  are 
interested  in  making  a  contribution  to  modern  business  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  foundation  for  a  satisfying  career  through  professional 
training  in  public  accounting  please  arrange  through  your  Student 
Placement  Office  for  a  campus  interview  on 


NOVEMBER  28,  29  or  30 


Copies  of  our  recruitment  brochure  are  availab'e 
In  the  Student  Placement  Office. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  a  book- 
let "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
3  diamond  ond  how  we  con  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
Durchasc. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


I   CANN0NBALL  '68  I 


s? 


THE  HART  HOUSE  FALL  DANCE 

FEATURING  5  GREAT  BANDS: 

1.  THE  FERN 

2.  TRUMP  DAVIDSON'S  ORCHESTRA 

3.  G.  LAWSON  KNIGHT  AND  THE  CHANCELLORS 

4.  BOB  AND  SUE 

5.  PETER  AFPLEYARD  TRIO 

9 :00  P.M.  TO  1 :00  A.M.     FRI.  DEC.  1 
TICKETS  $3.00  PER  COUPLE 

TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  THE  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
AND  THE  ENGINEERING  STORES. 

Sponsored  by  the  University  o/  Toronto  Engineering  Society 
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Around  Campus..* 

GSU  holds  new  executive  elections 

The  Graduate  Students  Union  will  elect  a  new 
executive  Friday  to  fill  positions  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  its  former  executive. 

The  treasurer  and  vice-president  resigned  follow- 
ing a  vote  of  non-confidence  Nov.  1.  The  president 
and  the  secretary  had  previously  resigned. 

The  positions  to  be  filled  are  president,  vice-  pre- 
sident, secretary,  treasurer  and  eight  executive  repre- 
sentatives. Nominations  must  be  deposited  with  the 
GSU  secretary  before  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Voting  will  take  place  Friday  at  the  GSU  and  the 
concourse  of  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library  between 
9  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Any  graduate  department  located  outside  the 
Bay-BIoor-Spadina-College  area  can  obtain  a  separate 
ballot  box  by  applying  to  the  GSU  secretary  or  a 
member  of  the  election  committee. 

There  will  be  a  general  meeting  to  hear  the  can 
didates'  policy  statements  today  at  4  p.m.  in  the  GSU, 
16  Bancroft  Street. 

HSU  votes  for  executive  positions 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  eligible  electorate  voted 
yesterday  for  the  executive  of  the  newly-founded 
History  Students  Union. 

The  newly  elected  executive  will  meet  tomorrow  to 
write  a  constitution  for  the  organization. 


Officiol  Winter  Underwear 
(Blue  &  White  Only) 

HART  HOUSE  TUCK  SHOP 

99c  per  pair 
{Limited  edition) 


Final  Year  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading  to 
qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 
Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

NOVEMBER  28,  29  and  30 

Interview  appointments  may  be 
made  through  the  office  of  the 
Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please 
contact  us  directly.  Phone  368-2751. 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Halifax  Saint  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton   Kitchener  London  Windsor 
Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary  Edmonton  Vancouver 
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Engineers  want  Dow  back  on  campus 


By  MIKE  KESTERTON 

A  motion  to  support  chemical  engineers 
wanting  to  bring  back  Dow  interviewers 
was  passed  by  the  engineering  society  last 
night. 

The  15-9  vote  ended  a  noisy  three-hour  de- 
bate which  saw  spectators  outnumbering 
members. 

John  Morris  the  society  president,  who 
took  part  in  the  sit-in  against  Dow,  said, 
"I'm  just  sick  at  this  motion." 

A  motion  deploring  the  use  of  "physical 
force"  by  demonstrators  in  preventing  job- 
seekers  from  talking  to  Dow  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

In  debating  the  use  of  napalm  in  war, 
Marinus  Hus  (IV  APSC)  said,  "It's  a  little 
nasty,  perhaps. 

"But  we  live  in  a  country  where  we  pro- 
duce what  we  can  sell." 

"Dow  Canada's  polystyrene  isn't  used  for 
napalm,"  Art  Mcllwain  (II  APSC)  said. 
"It's  used  to  make  saran  wrap." 

"I'm  in  favor  of  napalm,"  said  Rick  Sal- 


vador (IV  APSC)  "because  it  makes  war 
horrible. 

"And  war  should  be  horrible." 

Two  faculty  members  on  the  sit-in  com- 
mittee arrived  and  were  questioned  by 
council  members. 

"We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  we 
may  have  caused,"  Dr.  Paul  Hoch  said.  "We 
just  wanted  to  postpone  the  interviews 
until  a  decision  could  be  made  by  students 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  Dow  repre- 
sentatives on  campus." 

Assailing  the  "muddle-headed"  "long- 
haired" faculty,  Mcllwain  said:  "What  they 
are  really  fighting  against  is  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  Why  not  also  be  in  favor  of 
apple  pie  and  motherhood?" 

Andy  Weiner  (SGS)  added  a  note  of 
humor  by  saying  "I'm  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

"I  propose  we  adopt  the  slogan  'Kill  for 
Peace' "  he  added,  sitting  down  amid 
laughter  and  applause  from  the  chemical 
engineers  at  the  meeting. 


Ryerson  student  heckles  Dow  march 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

easy  to  gel  in  or  out  of  the 
building. 

An  engineer  fought  his 
way  to  the  door  and  was 
met  by  a  boiling  wall  of  de- 
monstrators, "Let  him  in  you 
idiots!"  a  demonstrator  call- 
ed out. 

"It's  my  building  too!"  the 
engineer  said.  "Do  you  deny 
me  the  right  to  an  inter- 
view?" 

On  the  crowd's  edge  sever- 
al members  of  the  right- 
wing  Edmund  Burke  Society 
held  a  counter  demonstra- 
tion. Their  signs  read:  We 
Dig  Dow — Bomb  to  Win  in 
Vietnam  and  Attention  Dow 
— Peace  Creeps  do  not  Speak 
for  U  of  T  Students. 

The  only  real  violence  dur- 
ing the  demonstration  erupt- 
ed when  a  Ryerson  student, 
who  had  come  to  heckle,  took 
a  swing  at  a  Burkite.  Two  po- 
licemen moved  in  and  broke 
it  up.  There  were  no  arrests. 

"We  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress,"  Dr.  Paul 
Hoch,  a  post-doctoral  physics 
fellow  and  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  demonstration, 
said  after  it  was  over. 

"Many  students  were  made 
aware  of  the  problem  of 
companies  complicit  in  the 


war  recruiting  on  campus, 
and  we  have  embarassed 
Dow  and  driven  it  from  the 
campus. 

"We  now  will  try  to  con- 
solidate our  position  by  gett- 
ing specific  action  from  the 
administration  and  a  com- 


mitment from  SAC." 

As  he  left  the  placement 
building,  Mr.  Ross  was  ask- 
ed how  he  felt  about  the  de- 
monstration. 

"Nothing  ever  shakes  my 
belief  in  students,"  he  re- 
plied. 


New  appoints  students  to  council 

bers.  They  will  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  written  applica- 
tions and  personal  inter- 
views. 

The  student  council  mem- 
bers to  sit  on  the  college 
council  are  Pat  Armstiong 
(II  New),  the  student  presi- 
dent, Dave  Gray  (II  New) 
and  Bernie  Zuckerman  (II 
New). 

Gray  commented:  "We 
want  discussion,  not  conflict. 

"There  are  other  reasons 
for  this  than  just  student 
power." 


The  New  College  student 
council  last  night  approved 
the  appointment  of  five  stu- 
dents to  the  New  college 
council. 

There  was  little  debate  as 
the  council's  invitation  was 
accepted.  The  five  students 
will  be  the  president  and 
two  other  members  of  the 
student  council,  and  two 
other  students. 

A  motion  was  also  passed 
favoring  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  choose  the 
non  -  student  -  council  mem- 


Parade  publicizes  Mikites  musical 

Miss  Toronto,  Debbie  Ber- 
kart  (I  SMC)  and  a  bevy  of 
other  St.  Michael's  College 
beauties  yesterday  heralded 
the  coming  of  this  year's  Mi- 
kities  theatrical  production. 
How  To  Succeed  in  Business 


St.  Miehoel's  College  students  in  a  cavalcade  advertising 
this  year's  Mikities,  How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying. 


Without  Really  Trying. 

First  stop  for  the  lively 
cavalcade  of  five  cars  was 
Hart  House.  "Mes  amis,  I 
am  here  to  spread  the  word 
about  the  great  extravaganza 
being  produced  by  the  Miki- 
tes," sputtered  a  spastic  im- 
itator of  John  Diefenbaker. 

Crawling  through  engineer- 
ing territory,  the  Mikites 
met  little  opposition — mainly 
because  there  were  no  eng- 
ineers sauntering  about  at 
class  time. 

In  fact  until  3  p.m.  there 
was  not  much  audience  reac- 
tion except  from  bleary-ey- 
ed  construction  workers  and 
shivering  protesters  at  the 
Placement  Centre. 

With  a  couple  of  bumps 
and  lots  of  grinds,  the  pro- 
cession stopped  in  frojlt  of 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  As  awes- 
truck students  gaped, 
swarming  Mikites  plastered 
posters  on  doors,  sidewalks, 
cars  and  traffic  meters. 

Then  in  a  cloud  oi  ticker 
tape  and  balloons  they  were 
up  and  away. 

The  musical  comedy  will 
be  presented  at  the  Ryerson 
Theatre  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  2. 
Tickets  are  being  sold  at 
booths  in  the  main  library, 
Sid  Smith  and  at  SMC. 


Hart  House  § 


TO-DAY 


JAZZ  CONCERT 

EAST  COMMON  ROOD 
12-2  PM. 

HAGOOD  HARDY  TRIO 

(Members  Only) 

NOON  HOUR  TALK 

Theatre  -  1:10  p.m. 

PETER  EBERT 

Director 
THE  DEVILS 
(Lunches  Allowed) 

COLOUR  SHOW 

by 

DR.  G.H.W.  LUCAS 

1:10  p.m. 
Camera  Club  Rooms 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
Thurs.  Nov.  23  Luella  Booth 
will  be  reading  her  own  poetry 
from  "Statement"  and  David  Pap* 
will  also  be  reading. 
Ladies  Welcome. 

CAMERA  CLUB 

Thurs.  Nov,  23  -  1:10  p.m. 

Camera  Club  Rooms 
Talk  on  "Exhibition  Prints" 
by 

A.  K.  WALTER 

LIBRARY  EVENING 

with 

ROBERT  SPEAICHT 

Library  -  8:00  p.m. 
Friday,  November  24th 
Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members. 


CLASSIFIED 


GIRL  STUDENT  —  attractive  warm, 
quiet  room,  reduced  rent  for  light 
duties,  one  child.  Call  924-4815  morn- 
ing or  evening. 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED..  Mental  Retar- 
dation Centre.  Assist  tn  research.  Re- 
quired to  read  case  histories.  Before 
and  offer  study  of  children  in  institu- 
tion. Call  Miss  Fencott  366-5861  . 

LIFEGUARD  training  for  National  Life- 
guard  Service  award  (soon  to  be  na- 
tionally recognized  standard  in  life- 
guarding).  Pool,  lecture  sessions.  Harf 
House  Thursdoys  7:30-9:30.  Jim 
Sporks  922-2514. 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
least  50%  on  the  retail  price.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  For  information  cr 
oppoinrment  call,  Mr.  Shostack,  445- 
5962. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able large  selection  [beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  til  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  8.  Rentals.  323 
Duporrt  St.  (West  of  Spadina), 


GETING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
rodcy  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416.  921-7702. 

FOR  SALE:  B.A.  Hood  with  reol  fur  ond 
bachelor's  gown  quite  long.  Call  239- 
2468. 

NEED  A  GROUP  for  your  Christmos 
Dance  or  Frat  Party.  Then  get  the 
"DPA"  —  R  &  B  Rock,  Pop,  Blues.  If 
interested  phone  Al.  241-3130. 

EAST  END  MIDDLE  AGE  WOMAN  de- 
sires typing  or  packing  seals  to  do  at 
home.  Phone  698-4460. 

SALESMEN  OR  WOMEN  —  Port  time 
to  cover  retoil  outlets  for  Boll  Point 
Pen  Distributor,  Commission.  Phone 
223-1899. 

FOLK  SINGERS,  R  &  8,  R  &  R  Bonds 
ovailable  for  parties  &  dances.  For  in- 
formation call  927-1227,  630-3989  or 
783-2102  after  5  p.m. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Typing  of 
theses,  essays  and  notes  done  accurate- 
ly, quickly  and  economically.  Reason- 
able rates.  Electric  typewriter,  special 
rotes  for  theses.  Phone  421-8290. 


U.  of  T.  flying  Club 

OPEN  MEETING 

Larry  Costello,  Captain  of  the 
Canadian  Nat.  Parachute  Team 

will  present  films  and  a  discussion 
of  sport  parachuting. 

REFRESHMENTS  AFTER  THE  MEETING 

THURS.  NOV.  23,  7:30  P.M. 
DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 
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"We  In  Dow  do  not  and  should  not  de- 
cide military  strategy  or  policy;  We  are  o 
supplier  of  goods  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, not  a  policy  maker.' 

— A.  P.  Beutel,  Vice-President 
and  Director  of  Government  Affoirs 
for  Dow  Chemical  Co. 


"I  wos  only  following  orden 
supplied  the  lorries.' 


—Adolf  Elchmann 


when  human  life  becomes  a  matter  of  convenience 


Acting-President  Sword  emerged  from  the 
inconveniences  of  Monday  and  Tuesday's 
demonstrations  with  a  totally  predictable  re- 
oction.  He  affirmed  the  right  of  the  stud- 
ents and  the  staff  of  the  University  to  speak 
out  and  demonstrate  on  "any  .  .  .  subject  of 
concern  to  them."  Added  Acting-President 
Sword,  "The  University  stands  for  open  and 
widespread  discussion." 

But,  added  the  Acting-President,  students 
and  staff  have  no  right  to  restrain  the  free- 
dom of  others;  "Demonstrations  in  which 
physical  force  or  anything  resembling  it  is 
used  cannot  be  permitted  because  this  way 
of  settling  issues  is  contrary  to  everything 
the  university  stands  for." 

It  is  tempting  to  enter  into  arguments 
based  on  hairsplitting  legalism  and  philo- 
sophic debate  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
university,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
its  members,  and  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
sence of  Dow  recruiters  on  the  campus  is 
or  is  not  "contrary  to  everything  the  univer- 
sity stands  for." 

However  honorable  and  justifiable  these 
arguments  may  be  and  sincere  the  demon- 
strators may  have  been  in  their  demands  for 
stuaent  control  over  the  presence  of  job 
interviewers  on  the  campus  (and  we  feel 
that  they  were),  we  nonetheless  think  that 
these  arguments  are  not  crucial  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  demonstration,  and  the  reasons 
for  our  supporting  it. 

The  fundamental  question  is  whether  or 
not  one  accepts  the  use  of  napalm  in  a  war 
being  waged  upon  civilians. 

By  now,  we  all  know  the  effects  of  na- 


palm. We  also  know  of  the  "improvements" 
that  Dow's  research  has  made  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  weapon:  it  now  burns  right 
through  the  body,  and  is  sufficiently  ad- 
hesive that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  re- 
move it. 

We  also  know  that  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  being  put  is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
purpose  to  which  poison  gas  was  put  by  the 
Germans  in  the  concentration  camps  of 
World  War  II:  civilian  extermination  and 
intimidation. 

Albert  Camus  defined  rebellion  in  terms 
of  limits;  there  comes  a  point  at  which  a 
situation  can  no  longer  be  endured,  and 
when  a  situation  passes  the  point  where 
enough  people  refuse  to  accept  the  status 
quo,  rebellion  occurs.  The  idea  that  this 
university,  on  whatever  grounds  of  "free- 
dom of  expression  or  movement,"  as  Acting 
President  Sword  put  it,  would  permit  Dow 
representatives  to  use  university  facilities 
was  morally  repugnant  to  fa  significant 
number  of  people.  Not  content  with  merely 
"speaking  out,"  "demonstrating,"  or  "voic- 
ing their  disapproval,"  they  rebelled.  Na- 
palm, its  production,  sale  and  use,  simply 
is  not  a  matter  for  "open  and  widespread 
discussion." 

But,  predictably,  in  the  name  of  "free- 
dom of  expression  and  movement,"  and  af- 
firming the  University's  concern  with  "open 
and  widespread  discussion,"  the  Adminis- 
tration has  condemned  the  non-violent  de- 
monstration on  Monday. 

The  University  Administration  is,  of 
course,,  legally  within  its  rights.  In  com- 
mitting civil  disobedience,  the  demonstra- 


/.  h.  sword's  statement 


The  following  is  a  statement  issued  yes- 
terday on  the  Dow  protest  by  J.  H.  Sword, 
the  acting  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Individually  or  in  groups,  staff  and  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Toronto  have  the 
right  to  speak  out  and  to  demonstrate  in 
connection  with  national  or  international 
issues  or  on  any  other  subject  of  concern  to 
them.  The  University  stands  for  open  and 
widespread  discussion.  By  this  means  we 
arrive  at  most  of  our  policy  decisions. 

But  the  right  to  be  heard  and  to  demon- 
strate does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
restrain  freedom  of  expression  or  movement 
by  others  who  may  hold  different  views.  De- 
monstrations in  which  physical  force  or  any- 
thing resembling  it  is  used  cannot  be  per- 
mitted because  this  way  of  settling  issues 
is  contrary  to  everything  a  university  stands 
for.  In  a  recent  resolution  the  council  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors declared:  "All  components  of  the  aca- 
demic community  ore  under  a  strong  obli- 
gation to  protect  its  processes  from  these 


tactics." 

Following  yesterday's  demonstration  at 
the  University  Placement  Service  office,  the 
representative  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany stated  publicly  that  his  company  had 
suspended  the  employment  interviews  sche- 
duled to  take  place  at  the  University  today. 

The  University  is  considering  the  next 
steps  in  connection  with  this  matter.  In 
these  deliberations  the  views  expressed  by 
the  group  of  students  and  faculty  who  took 
part  in  yesterday's  demonstration  and  any 
views  that  may  be  expressed  by  the  Stu 
dent's  Administrative  Council  will  be  given 
sober  and  serious  consideration. 

For  the  past  four  months  the  whole  na- 
ture, purpose  and  functioning  of  the  Place- 
ment Service  has  been  under  study  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  and  the  President  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council.  At  no 
stage  in  the  deliberations  of  this  commit- 
tee has  the  President  of  the  SAC  indicated 
that  the  SAC  wishes  to  exert  any  veto  power 
on  the  companies  to  be  permitted  to  recruit 
on  this  campus. 


LETTERS 


Sir: 

In  recent  weeks  your  paper  and  others  have  car- 
ried articles  which  have  referred  to  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  Colleges  as  "dumping  grounds"  with 
inferior  standards  for  inferior  students.  It  just 
isn't  so.  In  fact,  if  anything,  Erindale  and  Scar- 
borough Colleges  have  a  superior  academic  atmos- 
phere. Instead  of  subjecting  the  undergraduate  to 
gigantic  classes  which  leave  him  no  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  and  to  discuss  issues,  classes  at 
the  satellite  colleges  are  generally  much  smaller 
and  allow  a  much  greater  communication  between 
student  and  professor.  In  addition,  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  Colleges  have  the  same  standard,  of 
teaching  because  they  have  the  SAME  professors 
as  the  main  campus.  For  years  there  has  been  an 
outcry  for  smaller  classes,  more  tutorials,  and 
greater  communication  between  student  and  teach- 
er. This  exists  at  Erindale  and  Scarborough  now. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  students  them- 
selves, yes,  some  students  who  originally  applied 
for  the  main  campus  were  told  they  had  to  go  to 


the  satellite  colleges.  But  a  much  larger  percentage 
are  attending  the  satellite  colleges,  not  because 
they  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  main 
campus,  but  because  they  would  avoid  the  prob- 
lems of  parking,  city  traffic,  and  large  classes 
which  have  plagued  the  main  campus  for  years. 
This  has  been  pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion by  the  principal  of  Erindale,  Dr.  Wilson,  who 
is  certainly  in  a  better  position  to  comment  on  the 
situation  than  many  who  do. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  still  some  who  do  not 
realize  what  an  asset  the  satellite  colleges  are  and 
can  be  in  the  future.  Both  are  relatively  new,  how- 
ever, and  anything  which  is  printed  about  them 
can  have  a  great  effect  on  their  future  develop- 
ment and  their,  as  yet,  unestablished  reputation. 
It  is  for  this  reason  and  for  the  students  who  may 
in  future  years  wish  to  enter  Erindale  or  Scarbor- 
ough that  we  request  that  you  print  this  letter. 

David  Lawrence  (I  Erindale) 
Rick  Bush  (I  Erindale) 


tors  were  reposing  within  the  comforts  of 
little  or  no  legal  protection,  and  they  knew 
it. 

However,  in  the  Administration's  blond 
assumption  that  everything,  even  napalm, 
is  a  matter  for  "open  and  widespread  dis- 
cussion," it  is  implying  a  moral  abdication 
that  reveals,  as  perhaps  few  other  Admin- 
istration statements  have,  what  the  univer- 
sity really  stands  for  .  .  .  and  what  it  refuses 
to  stand  against. 

Analyzed  properly,  this  statement  shows 
that  the  university  has  come  out  in  favor  of 
convenience:  convenience  of  Dow  and  of  the 
seven  or  eight  students  who  wanted  to  meet 
the  Dow  man  for  job  interviews. 

Dow's  convenience,  we  aren't  too  worried 
obout.  Dow  of  Canada's  convenience  is  no 
different.  To  argue  that  the  Canadian  com- 
pany set  up  by  and  wholly-owned  by  the 
parent  U.S.  is  not  morally  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  napalm,  is  ludicrous. 

The  convenience  of  the  students  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Our  support  goes  to  the  sit- 
in  because  we  think  the  people  participat- 
ing in  it  are  right;  and  the  students  applying 
for  jobs  with  Dow  are  wrong.  It  all  boils 
down  to  that,  doesn't  it? 

But  justifying  the  physical  impediment 
of  students  wonting  to  apply  for  a  job  with 
Dow  is  impossible  in  terms  other  than  we 
have  already  used.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
making  a  choice  between  one  (a  student's 
job)  and  the  other  (rejection  of  human 
death  and  suffering)..  In  other  words,  the 
end  is  so  important  that  the  means  are  just- 
ifiable. 

What  must  be  done  on  this  campus,  and 
what  the  university  has  failed  to  do,  is  edu- 
cate. We  mean  real  education  involving 
the  beauty  of  human  life  and  the  ugliness 
of  mass  disrespect  for  life.  And  mass  dis- 
concern  in  the  face  of  the  mass  slaughter. 
Instead  we  are  taught  to  sit  back  calmly 
and  discuss  the  issues  involved.  Maybe  the 
problem  will  go  away  itself  while  we're  talk- 
ing. 

SAC  tonight  is  faced  with  the  tough 
problem  of  having  to  consider  if  the  stu- 
dent body  should  have  control  over  which 
companies  are  allowed  to  recruit  here.  The 
council  could  forget  the  whole  thing,  of 
course,  because  the  matter  is  not  on  the 
agenda  and  there  are  no  proper  ways  to 
odd  it  to  the  agenda  at  this  time. 
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By  LAUREL  LIMPUS 

Monday  I  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice and  blocked  the  door 
with  my  body  so  that  job  in- 
terviews for  Dow  recruiting 
could  not  take  place.  A 
boy  stepped  on  my  back 
and  on  my  hand.  He 
-also  stepped  directly  upon 
the  stomach  of  the  girl  next 
to  me  causing  her  to  vomit, 
but  not  to  relinquish  her 
place  in  the  sit-in.  We  were 
there  because  we  thought 
I  hat  the  whole  student  body, 
and  not  just  those  boys  ap- 
plying lor  jobs,  should  de- 
cide if  Dow  should  come 
here.  The  whole  university  is 
implicated  in  this  decision. 

It  is  true  that  we  did  our 
best  to  stop  them  from  en- 
tering the  building.  It  is  true 
that  we  kept  them  in  the 
building  for  two  hours  after 
they  had  climbed  in  over  us. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  in 
a  certain  light,  I  was  abridg- 
ing their  freedom  to  see  the 
Dow  interviewer.  I  did  this, 
however,  because  of  a  moral 
decision,  because  I  believe 
that  in  some  cases  more  gen- 
eral considerations  outweigr. 
what  is  often  called  a  man's 
individual  freedom. 

Dow  Chemical  makes  na- 
palm. Napalm  is  very  like 
poison  gas;  it  inflicts  a  cruel. 


WHY  I  SAT  1\ 


long,  unnatural  and  horrible 
death  on  its  victims,  It  :s 
used  indiscriminately  in  the 
Vietnamese  countryside  by 
the  Americans,  and  50 
pounds  a  month  of  it  falls  on 
men,  women  and  children. 
The  number  of  children  u 
Vietnam  who  have  been  dis- 
figured, burned  and  killed  by 
napalm  is  staggering,  as  is 
attested  to  by  articles  in 
Ramparts  and  the  Star 
Weekly,  to  name  only  two 
magazines. 

Dow  Chemical  refuses 
to  assume  any  responsibility 
for  ihis  suffering,  contending 
that  it  only  fills  government 
orders,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
company's  place  to  dictate 
government  policy.  Similarly 
Adolf  Eichmann,  when  con- 
fronted with  his  role  in  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  answered:  "I  only  pro- 
vided the  lorries." 

NUREMBERG 

It  was  decided  at  Nurem- 
berg that  individual  men  do 
have  moral  responsibility 
when  they  help  to  commit 
mass  crimes.  What  should 
we  think  of  people  whose 
salaries  are  paid  by  a  com- 
pany profiting  from  the 
burning  flesh  of  the  Vietna- 
mese people? 


GENOCIDE 

Dow  Chemical  is  engaged 
in  genocide.  The  rights  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  not 
to  be  burned,  mutilated  and 
killed  by  napalm  are  being 
violated  by  the  actions  of 


begin  to  draw  the  line  at 
the  university.  This  is  the 
students'  university,  and  the 
students  should  have  the 
right  to  decide  what  pur- 
poses it  serves.  They  should 
be  able  to  choose    if  the 


Dow  Chemical.  Where  are 
the  profits  that  pay  me  com- 
ing from,  and  whose  biood 
are  they  drenched  in? 

DRAW  THE  LINE 

We  sat  down  yesterday 
because  we  would   like  to 


...WHAT  OTHERS  THOUGHT 


napalm  doesn't  bum 
Vietnamese  children 

Sir: 

I  don't  know  whether  our  Varsity  editor  prac- 
tices deliberate  distortion  and  falsification  or  he 
is  just  ignorant.  In  any  case  it  seems  assinine  to 
wrap  ourself  in  self-righteous  wrath  about  some- 
thing that  isn't  borne  out  by  facts  and  to  demand 
an  equally  sanctimonious  stand  from  the  whole 
university. 

If  our  editor  had  bothered  to  read  anything 
more  than  Ramparts  magazine,  he  just  might  have 
noticed  the  comments  on  napalm  and  burning 
babies  by  New  York  Times  medical  columnist. 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  during  the  week  of  March  21, 
1967. 

After  a  painstaking  investigation  Rusk  was  un- 
able to  find  a  single  case  of  a  child  who  had  been 
burned  by  napalm  and  he  heard  of  only  a  few. 

The  doctor  is  not  a  man  to  close  his  eyes  to 
human  suffering  and  would  certainly  have  caused 
an  outcry  if  he  had  found  some  evidence  of  na- 
palm child  casualties. 

Your  very  truly,  Juris  Dreifelds  (SOS) 


(Ed.  note:  What't 
this,  Mr.  Dreifelds? 


the  wrong  method 

Sir: 

Monday's  demonstration  at  the  Placement  Serv- 
ice illustrates  the  dedication  of  members  of  our 
university  to  find  new  means  to  stop  the  agony  of 
a  cruel  and  unjust  war.  As  such  it  can  lead  all 
of  us,  students,  administrators,  and  professors,  to 
think  afresh  about  what  our  relation  is  to  the  im- 
moral use  of  military  might;  Further,  the  question 
of  whether  we  want  to  encourage  students  to  take 
jobs  with  a  firm  which  manufactures  napalm  is 
just  a  poignant  and  urgent  case  of  the  more  gen- 
eral problem  of  work  in  our  society.  How  long  can 
we  go  on  thinking  about  work  as  if  all  that  counted 


was  the  money?  As  if  we  didn't  care  whether  work 
was  joyless,  dull,  destructive? 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  demonstration  to  have 
posed  this  problem  dramatically. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  dishonourable,  self- 
defeating  and  gratuitous  for  some  members  of  the 
demonstration  to  try  to  humiliate  the  Dow  repre- 
sentative at  his  departure.  Many  of  us  in  the  dem- 
onstration, faculty  and  students,  think  that  humili- 
ation is  a  primitive  tactic. 

It  leads  to  mindless  conformity,  never  to  thought, 
analysis  and  courageous  engagement.  A  crowd  hu- 
miliating a  man  is  cowardly  and  warlike.  That's 
not  the  way  to  keep  the  Vietnamese  from  being 
burned. 

Natalie  Zemon  Davis 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

respect  freedoms 

Sir: 

On  Monday,  November  20,  members  of  the 
CEWV  protested  the  presence  on  the  campus  of 
tflie  Dow  Chemical  Limited  representative,  whose 
parent  company,  in  the  U.S.  manufactures  na- 
palm, a  chemical  used  in  the  Vietnamese  War.  As 
the  body  of  students  most  affected  by  the  dem- 
onstration, it  is  our  opinion  that  this  group  has 
every  right  to  express  its  views  on  Vietnam.  But 
when  these  demonstrations  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  individuals,  namely  those  who  have  an 
interview  with  Dow,  then  their  action  cannot  be 
condoned.  It  is  tihe  right  of  every  person  to  have 
the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  freedom  of  speech. 
Those  demonstrators  at  45  Willcocks  Ave.  were 
not  denied  these  rights.  However,  by  their  actions, 
this  group  denied  those  individuals  who  wished  to 
enter  the  building,  THEIR  RIGHTS. 

We  respect  your  freedoms,  CEWV  and  feel  that 
you  should  have  the  courtesy  to  respect  ours. 

Members  of  the  Third  Year 
Chemical  Engineering  Class. 

what  does  sat  know? 

Sir: 

I  find  it  necessary  to  express  my  objection  to 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Toronto  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
that  "SAC,  not  the  administration,  should  invite 
interviewers  to  this  campus."  This  statement,  pro- 
voked by  the  appearance  of  Dow  Chemical  of  Can- 
ada, contains  the  implication  that  SAC  possesses 
some  superior  capacity  for  judging  the  "moral- 
ity" of  a  particular  company  and  whether  or  not 
students  ought  to  be  able  to  easily  meet  these 
companies  for  interviews. 

Few  would  deny  and  many  support  the  right  of 
the  CEWV  to  express  their  revulsion  to  the  thought 
of  a  civilized  company  profiteering  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  napalm.  Nevertheless,  I  resent  the  im- 
plication that  SAC,  or  anyone  else,  would  prevent 
my  meeting  an  employer  recruiting  on  the  campus 
because  it  is,  so  to  speak,  "morally  unfit"  to  do 
so.  Certainly,  by  graduation  each  individual  ought 
to  be  capable  of  making  these  choices  entirely  on 
his  own.  I  seriously  doubt  SAC's  ability  to  make 
these  decisions. 

Thomas  Hards  (II  Vic) 


Placement  Service  facili- 
ties should  be  used  by  com- 
panies like  Dow  Chemical 
which  are  involved  in  the 
war  machine.  The  adminis- 
tration, several  of  its  mem- 
bers associated  with  com- 
plicit  companies,  is  not  an 
impartial  judge  of  this  mat- 
ter. More  than  this,  it  sim- 
ply does  not  have  the  right 
to  dictate  to  the  students 
how  student  services  will 
be  used.  Students  use  the 
placement  service;  students 
should  decide  what  goes  on 
there. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION 

We  asked  the  university 
for  a  temporary  suspension 
of  Dow  recruiting  until  SAC 
could  consider  the  matter. 
We  asked  them  to  stop  the 
interviews  for  two  days  yes- 
terday and  today,  until  the 
students  could  voice  their 
opinion.  This  was  not  a 
great  abridgement  of  a 
boy's  right  to  see  the  inter- 
viewers, since  in  these  two 
days  hundreds  of  people 
were  burned  by  napalm. 

SAC  is  meeting  tonight.  I 
hope  that  it  wilt  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  ending  the  univer- 
sity's complicity  in  the 
slaughter  of  other  human 
beings. 


COMPACT 
CONTACT 


m 


Why  carry  around  a  whole 
chemistry  set  full  of  potions 
for  wetting,  cleaning  and 
soaking  contact  lenses? 
Lensine  is  herel  It's  an  all- 
purpose  solution  for  complete 
lens  care,  made  by  the 
Murine  Company. 
So  what  else  Is  new? 
Well,  the  removable 
lens  carrying  case 
on  the  bottom  of 
every  bottle,  that's 
new,  too.  And  It's 
exclusive  with 
Lensine,  the 
solution  for 
all  your  contact 
tens  problems. 


for  contacts 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 
THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub. 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  arel 
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for  the  under  30  crowd 

HIGHEST  IN  FASHION   LOWEST  IN  PRICE  ! 


300  YONGE  STREET  328  YONGE  STREET 
o    Corner  of  Dundas  1  Block  North  Dundas 


(^)  Westinghouse 

Will  Be  On  Campus  December  6, 1967 
To  Interview  1968  Commerce  Graduates 


A  well-defined  training  program  is  offered  to  prepare 
candidates  for  positions  of  responsibility  in: 

PRODUCTION 
COMMERCIAL  OPERATIONS 

These  positions  will  afford  opportunity  for  career 
development  to  graduates  with  potential. 

Professional  salary  scale  and  increases  based  on  per- 
formance as  well  as  excellent  employee  fringe  benefit 
plans. 

Contact  the  Placement  Office  for  detailed  informa- 
tion, brochures  and  interview  appointment. 


THERE  IS 

MORE  VARIETY 

AND 

MORE  OPPORTUNITY 

in  Chartered  Accountancy  today 
than  in  almost  any  other 
avenue  of  endeavour 

If  you  are  graduating  in  Commerce  and  Finance 
Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  or  Law  and  would  like  to 
discuss  this  statement,  members  of  our  firm  will  be 
on  your  campus  on 

NOVEMBER  27 

to  answer  your  questions. 

If  by  chance  you  are  uncble  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment at  this  particular  time,  get  in  touch  with 
us  direct  by  calling  Mr.  Warren  Labrie,  or  the  part- 
ner in  charge  of  our  Toronto  Office,  at  366  6521. 

TOUCHE,  ROSS, 
BAILEY  &  SMART 

Chartered  Accountants 

Halifax  -  Saint  John  -  Quebec  -  Montreal  .  Ottawa  -  Toronto  . 
Hamilton  .  London  .  Winnipeg  .  Regina  .  North  Bortleford  . 
Saskatoon  .  Calgary  •  Edmonton  •  Vancouver  .  Victoria  . 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Dow  sit-in  freezes  out  as  demons 


By  PAUL  MACRAE  and  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

A  sit-in  is  always  a  cosy  thing,  and  after  Monday's  de- 
monstration turned  into  a  sit-out,  cuddling  became  a  neces- 

S'ty'Young  Communists  suddenly  became  friendly  with 
CEWV-types.  People  introduced  themselves  —  after  sharing 
scarves,  coffee  and  cigarettes.  It  was  frigid  on  the  steps  of 
the  placement  service,  and  the  press  of  80  bodies  did  little 
to  alleviate  the  cold. 

It  was  an  eight-hour  freeze-out  for  some  demonstrators 
Picketing  started  at  9  a.m.  as  a  sparse  15  persons  paced  back 
and  forth  along  Willcocks,  turning  the  fresh,  snow  and  dying 
lawn  into  muddy  puddles. 

By  11  a.m.  30  demonstrators  were  churning  the  lawn 


M 


US  i 


Paul  Hoch,  one  of  the  sit-in  leaders  addresses  the  crowd 
at  yesterday's  demonstration. 


Prospective  Dow  employees  may  be  able  to  avoid 
the  complications  of  an  interview  at  the  Placement 
Service. 

"I  am  perfectly  willing  to  arrange  an  interview  in 
my  office  at  any  time  for  any  of  my  students,"  Profes- 
sor W.  F.  Graydon  of  the  faculty  of  engineering  said 
in    an  interview  last  night. 

"There  is  no  question  students  have  the  right  to 
the  interviews.  I  will  do  anything  necessary  to  achieve 
that  end. 

"But  it  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  in- 
terviews will  be  resumed  in  their  proper  course." 

A.  W.  Headrick,  the  assistant  director  of  the  Pla- 
cement Service,  says  the  fate  of  the  interviews  is 
"still  very  much  up  in  the  air." 

He  confirmed  last  night  that  Dow  recruiters 
would  not  be  conducting  interviews  today. 

"To  my  knowledge  they  are  waiting  until  some 
decisions  are  made  by  SAC  and  the  administration,' 
he  said. 


in  front  of  the  placement  building. 

A  girl,  very  embarrassed,  cross, 
not  a  scab!"  she  laughed.  "  I'm  onh 
with  General  Foods!'' 

Two  girls  shook  their  heads  as 
ment  Service.  "'Dow  shall  not  kill' 
Dow  here  today?  That's  embarassing 

Two  freshmen  watched  from  tl 
palm  as  a  military  weapon,"  said 
nuclear  weapons." 

Six  or  seven  engineers  march 
Dow!"  and  "Wouldn't  a  Dow  go  Go 

Engineer:  "Give  us  a  'D'!"  Chor 
'O'!"  "O!"  "Give  us  a  'double-ya'!" 
dya  got?"  "BEER!" 

Meanwhile  a  picketer  put  on  i 
skull  mask.  He  carried  a  briefaces 
side  and  a  "bomb"  protruding  fron 

A  luncheon  meeting  failed  to  stc 
monstrators,  now  80-strong,  pushec 
building  porch,  steps,  and  out  onto 

Soon  after,  an  enthusiastic  pi; 
roof.  He  perched  on  top  of  the  b 
waving  his  sign,  Napalm  Burns  Bab 
phantly. 

No  one  told  him  to  get  down.  ' 
too  busy  sitting  to  notice. 

At  one  point  a  parade  of  car 
turned  off  Spadina  onto  Willcocks. 
tise  a  St.  Michael's  College  producl 
in  Business. 

"Kill  for  money,"  a  squatter, su 

A  group  of  third  and  fourth^ 
appeared  with  a  petition  asking  t] 
their  rights  to  see  the  Dow  rep 
couldn't  get  the  petition  sheet  in  t] 
it  to  a  hanging  television  cable.  0 
side  the  building  hauled  it,  hand  c 
ond  storey  window. 

In  the  New  College  women's 
area,  cement  mixers  rumbled  like 
making  a  run. 

After  four  o'clock  the  solidarity 
portions  of  the  protest  began  to  shr 
debates  arose  over  what  to  do  with 
now  that  he  had  agreed  to  leave  can 

As  the  temperature  dropped  a 
protesters  wanted  to  call  it  a  da; 
walk. 

Six  or  seven  demonstrators  wl 
into  the  warm  building  sent  out  a 
be  willing  to  sit-in  "until  hell  freeze 
greeted  their  note. 

Eventually,  a  majority  decidec 
and  try  again  Tuesday. 

It  was  cold  again  Tuesday  morn 


photos  by  ART  Mc 


n       z      TucuiDtiTv  t*/  j Z      [1        i   , _        Registrar  Robin  Ross,  speaks  to  the  protesters,  as  Oavid 
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rators  picket  campus  interviews 


the  picket  line.  "I'm 
jing  for  an  interview 

;y  entered  the  Place- 
isn't  that  sick."  "Is 

corner.  "I  prefer  na- 
ic  "It's  better  thai 

up  shouting  "Yeah 
Now?" 

"DEE!"  "Give  us  an 
□UBLE-YA!"  "Whad- 

larine  helmet  and  a 
th  CIL  taped  on  the 
le  top. 

ecruiting  and  the  de- 
p  on  the  placement 
;  sidewalk, 
rd-carrier  scaled  the 
ling  for  20  minutes, 
i  and  grinning  trium- 

demonstrators  were 

overed  with  posters 
iand  played  to  adver- 
of  How  to  Succeed 

sted. 

■  chemical  engineers 
they  be  given  their 

;ntative.  When  they 
front  door,  they  tied 
of  their  number  in- 

■  hand,  into  the  sec- 

sidence  construction 
quadron  of  bombers 

lich  marked  the  early 
away.  Arguments  and 
e  Dow  representative 
s. 

darkness  fell,  many 
hile  they  could  still 

lad  forced  their  way 
e.  It  said  they  would 
rer."  Cynical  laughter 

at  to  wait  that  long 


AIN  and  SHERRY  BRYDSON 


CUSO  WEEK 

WEDNESDAY  NOVEMBER  22 

INFORMATION  MEETING 

Come  ond  hear  returned  volunteers  talk  about 
their  experiences  and  answer  your  questions. 

I.S.C.,  33  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 
1:00  -  2:00  P.M.  —  8:00  - 10:00  P.M. 


THURSDAY  NOVEMBER  23 

CANADA'S  COMMITMENT  TO 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

PANEL: 

Cranford  Pratt  —  Chairman  of  the  International  Stu- 
dies Program  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Clyde  Sanger — Editorial  Writer  on  International 
Affairs  —  Globe  &  Mail. 

Keith  Spicer — Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Toronto.  Founding  member  of  CUSO. ' 

7:30  P.M.  CARR  HALL 

St.  Michael's  College,  50  St.  Joseph  Street 


FRIDAY  NOVEMBER  24 

Soul  S  Steel  —  CUSO  and  the  Stel-Tones 

INVITE;  YOU  TO  DANCE 
8:30  -  1:00 

I.S.C.,  33  St.  George  St. 

Admission  50/  -  Dress  Optional 

West  Indian  and  Canadian  Refreshments 


Consider 
banking  as  a 
career 


A  Senior  representative 
of  The  Toronto-Dominion 
Bank  will  interview 
interested  students 

AT 

University  of  Toronto 
DATE 

Thurs.  Nov.  23  —  Business  Admin. 
Friday  Nov.  24  —  Arts 

Openings  in  divisional  branches  in  all 
provinces  are  available.  We  have  nearly  700 
branches  serving  all  10  provinces  across 
Canada. 

We  wish  to  interview  interested  students 
who  are  in  or  have  completed 

(a)  General  Art  &  Science  courses 

(b)  Commerce  &  Finance  courses 

(c)  Business  Administration  courses 

So-Ahead  people  bank  on 

TORONTO-DOMINION 

The  Bank  where  people  make  the  difference. 


...AND  AWAY  WE  GO- 
TO THE 
ZUMBCRGER! 

at  YONGE  and  BLOOR 
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One  hour 

"mmmmm: 

CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BL00R  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  M0N.-FRI.   


RIVERBOAT 


TONIGHT  UNTIL  Dec.  3 
134  Yorkville  Ave.  -  922-6216 

Joni 
Mitchell 


UNIGEF 
GREETING  CARDS 


4  ST.  THOMAS  ST. 

9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Mon.  -  Fri. 


Hart  House  Tuck  Shop 


WOMEN'S  UNION 

85  St.  George  St. 

Scarborough  College 
Book  Store 


ARTS  and  SCIENCE 
Final  Year  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading  to 
qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 
Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

NOVEMBER  28,  29  and  30 

Interview  appointments  may  bo 
made  through  the  office  of  tho 
Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please 
contact  us  directly.  Phone  368-2751. 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax  Saint  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton  Kitchener  London  Windsor 
Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary  Edmonton  Vancouver 


LIVE  JAZZ 
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SKATING 
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DANCING 

EVERYONE  WELCOME.  BE  THERE! 

CITY  HALL 
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■  TO  SOUNDS  OF  THE  MAGIC  CYCLE  s 

I      FRI.  MOV.  24 

I  9:30  -  12:30 

Sponsored  by  Conodion  College  Bowl  —  Save  The  Children  Fund 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

Noon 

New  Colle9e  Commons  Room:  Da- 
vid Hemblin  and  David  Robertson 
debate  Engineers:  Should  compan- 
ies supplying  war  materials  for 
Vietnam  be  allowed  to  recruit  here? 

Rhodesia:  Gerald  Kaplon  speaks. 
Cumberland  Holl  International  Stu- 
dent Centre. 

Lecture:  The  New  Morality.  Rev. 
W.  O.  Fennel.  Rm.  102  Mechonicol 
Building. 

1  p.m. 

Should  War  Suppliers  Recruit  on 
Campus?  Dr.  Paul  Hoch  and  Miss 
Morlie  Ritchie  debote  with  Edmund 
Burke  representatives.  Junior  Com- 
mon Room,  University  College. 

Yavneh:  Jewish  Philosophy.  Rab- 
bi B.  Rosenwieg  and  Laws  of  the 
Land  vs.  Laws  of  Judaism.  Rabbi  G. 
Felder  lectures.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm. 
2127.  „».  _ 

History  Students  Union:  Executive 
Committee  meets.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm. 
2050. 

Can-Can  Festival  Meeting.  Junior 
Common  Room,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence.  ' 

New  College  Drama  Guild.  Pro- 
duction staff  organizational  meet- 
ing. New  College.  Rm.  75.  . 

University  Red  Cross  Youth,  Music 
room.  International  Student  Centre. 
All  welcome.  .  „ 

Liberal  Club  meeting.  Policy  res- 
olutions for  London  convention.  Sid- 
ney Smith.  Rm.  1071. 

The  City  of  Toronto  Stinks:  Al- 
derman Tony  O'Donohue  speaks  on 
air  pollution.  University  of  Toronto 
Progressive  Conservative  Club.  Sid- 
ney Smith,  rm.  1071 . 

Christian  Science:  Mrs.  D.  Edwords 
will  answer  questions.  Sidney  Smith, 
Rm.  2134. 

4  p.m. 

Graduate  Students  Union:  Cam- 
paign Speeches"  for  Friday's  Execu- 
tive Elections.  General  meeting.  16 
Boncroft  St. 

5:15  p.m. 

Super  Seminar.  Difficulties  m 
Christian  Belief:  the  problem  of  the 
will.  Knox  Church,  Spadma  and 
Harbord. 

7  p.m. 

Indians  report  on  development  of 


tutoring.  Toronto  General  Student's 
Lounge.  Coffee  and  doughnuts. 
7:30  p.m. 

Concord  Project  open  meeting. 
Newcomers  must  come  —  attention 
Scarborough  College.  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  Residence,  lounge  below  the 
dining  hall. 

Film  programme:  Yeats  Country 
and  Great  Expectations.  University 
College  Engish  Department.  Admis- 
sion by  series  ticket,  rush  seats  25c, 
Cody  Hall. 

U  of  T  Flying  Club  open  meeting. 
Larry  Costello,  captain  of  the  Can- 
adian Notional  Porachute  Team, 
presents  films  and  discusses  sport 
parachuting.  Debates  Room,  Hart 
House. 

8  p.m. 

Frontiers  of  Science  Lecture  Ser- 
ies: Giants  and  Giantism.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Swinton.  Centennial  Professor.  Erin- 
dole  College. 

Is  Art  Necessary?  Dr.  Alan  Jar- 
vis  former  director  of  the  Notionol 
Art  Gallery,  speaks  to  the  Brett 
Club.  Junior  Common  Room,  Trinity 
College. 

THURSDAY 

1  p.m. 

The   Lows  of  the   Land  vs.  the 
Laws   of    RetiQlon:    Rabbi  Gcdolla 
Felder.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  2127. 
4:10  p.m. 

Recently-discovered  Resonance  m 
Particle  Physics:  Dr.  T.  F.  Kycia, 
Braokhoven  National  Laboratory. 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories, 
Rm.  103.  Tea.  3:45-4:10  p.m. 
5  p.m. 

Edmund  Burke  Society:  General 
meeting.  All  undiluted  Conserva- 
tives welcome.  Rm.  209,  Larkin 
Building,  Trinity. 

7:30  p.m. 

S.A.C.  Education  Commission 
meets.  Blckersketh  Room,  Hart 
House. 

Psychology  Club:  Opt-outs  and 
Society.  Panel  discussion  with  David 
OePoe.  Richard  Needhom.  Alder- 
man David  Rotenberg,  Dr,  X,  Sociol- 
ogist. 

8:30  p.m. 

Annual  meeting  of  St.  Paul's  Rid- 
ing Liberal  Association.  King  Cole 
Room  Park  Plaza.  Jean  Marchond 
is  guest  speaker.  Refreshments  pro- 
vided. 


STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 

AVAILABLE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

(2c  PROV.  SALES  TAX  INCLUDED) 

GET  YOURS  NOW! 


LIBRARY  EVENING 

8  P.M.  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  24 
HART  HOUSE  LIBRARY 

ROBERT  SPEAIGHT,  C.B.E. 

Actor,  Author,  Playwright 

"TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN 
AND  OTHER  FRENCH  WRITERS" 

Women  moy  be  invited  by  members 
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HART  HOUSE 

"AFTER  THE  FALL" 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  8 
6:15  -  1  A.M. 

-  PUNCH 

-  SMORGASBORD 
-  FILMS 

-  COFFEE  HOUSE 

Tickets:  $1.00  —  Hall  Porter 
TO-DAY 

(Ladies  Invited  for  the  evening,  but  must  be  escorted  by  members 
for  dinner.) 


From  the  Hinterlands... 


UWO  council  vetoes  non-student  rector 


LONDON,  Ont.  (CUP)  —  The  students 
council  of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario has  decided  to  reject  indirect  parti- 
cipation on  the  board  of  governors. 

Peter  Larson,  the  president  of  the  council, 
announced  last  week  that  participation  of 
a  non-student  rector  on  the  lay  board  as 
proposed  in  the  new  university  act  is 
unacceptable 

Western  students  lost  a  battle  in  the  On- 
tario legislature  this  summer  to  have  a  stu- 
dent directly  elected  to  the  board.  The 
university  had  recommended  a  change  in 
the  university  act  allowing  for  a  non-student, 
but  the  private  bills  committee  changed  this 
to  allow  a  student  to  sit. 


Amid  political  wrangling  the  legislature 
ignored  the  committee's  decision  and  legi- 
slated in  favor  of  the  university  board  of 
governor's  non-student  rector  recommen- 
dation. 

Larson  said  a  non-student  rector  does  not 
have  the  same  day-to-day  experiences  as 
the  student,  and  so  cannot  substitute  for 
him  on  the  board  of  governors. 

"This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  fit  of 
anger  or  sulking,"  said  Larson.  "We  feel  that 
students  can  be  better  represented  by  writ- 
ing to  the  board  and  negotiating  on  issues 
as  they  arise.  We  really  believe  the  rector  is 
worse  than  nothing." 


CUS  abandons  secret  field  work  reports 


OTTAWA  (CUP)— The  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students  is 
abandoning  its  policy  of  writ- 
ing confidential  field  work 
reports. 

The  decision  follows  sharp 
criticism  of  the  reports  last 
weekend  by  Shawn  Sullivan, 
the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  stu- 
dents council. 

Sullivan  told  the  CUS 
board  of  directors  meeting 
the  reports  were  "crap." 

CUS  attacks  secrecy  in 
university  government,  he 
said,  and  should  not  practice 
itself. 

CUS  Vice-President  Don 
Mitchell  explained  the  re- 
ports were  for  the  use  of 
other  field  workers  return- 
ing to  a  campus  and  that 
they  were  confidential  be- 
cause they  discussed  perso- 
nalities on  campus  in  frank 
terms. 

Chris  Westdal,  the  student 
president  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  said  that  if  field 
workers  find  deficiencies  in 
the  work  being  done  by  the 
local '  elected  students  the 


field  worker  should  let  them 
know. 

Sullivan  said  later  that  he 
was  puzzled  because  a  field 
worker  had  spent  a  week  on 
the  UBC  campus  and  did  not 


give  any  kind  of  feedback  to 
the  elected  student  govern- 
ment. 

"Field  workers  should  work 
for  the  campus,"  he  said, 
"not  for  themselves." 


CIA  won't  recruit  on  nearby  campuses 

WASHINGTON  (CPS-CUP) 

In  the  interest  of  "main- 
taining a  peaceful  academic 
atmosphere,"  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  decid- 
ed not  to  recruit  on  campus- 
es that  he  near  one  of  the 
agency's  regional  recruiting 


offices. 

A  spokesman  noted 
that  in  some  cases  inter- 
views would  be  conducted  in 
a  downtown  area  of  cities 
that  do  not  have  CIA  offices. 

The  CIA  has  met  with  pro- 
tests, on  several  campuses. 


"Heresy"  too  risque  for  Kingston  printers 

appeared  in 


KINGSTON  (Special)— A 
new  campus  magazine,  Here- 
sy, will  be  shipped  to  To- 
ronto for  publication  be- 
cause it  is  too  "controver- 
sial" to  be  printed  in  King- 
ston. 

Co-editors  Peter  Ladner 
and  Hamar  Foster  said  King- 
ston printers  have  turned  it 
down  because  "certain  words 
which  are  commonly  con  si- 


Ryerson  council  requests  fee  raise 


dered  obscene" 
two  articles. 

"The  words  aren't  there  to 
make  people  giggle,"  said 
Ladner.  "They  are  there  to 
make  a  point." 

Joe  Paul,  the  owner  of  Bo- 
Flan  Engraving  Ltd.  here, 
described  the  material  as 
"just  plain  filth"  and  said  he 
would  not  "aid  in  pornogra- 
phy." 

The  co-editors  expect  to 
have  less  trouble  printing  the 
material  in  Toronto. 


Ryerson  students  council 
is  petitioning  the  board  of 
governors  for  a  fee  hike  to 
go  into  effect  next  Septem- 
ber. 

The  requested  raise  includ- 
es a  Jl-a-student  contribu- 
tion to  the  centennial  fund 
(Indian  -  Eskimo  bursary), 
and  a  $1  raise  for  "expand- 
ing students  facilities." 


A  SAC  brief  discussed 
Ryerson's  future  costs  when 
the  expansion  program  is 
completed,  and  stated  the 
need  for  having  a  surplus  on 
hand.  Academic  and  service 
reforms  involving  such  pro- 
jects as  teacher-courses  eva- 
luation and  co-op  housing 
formed  the  basis  of  the 
study. 


St.  Michael's  College  Theatre  Guild 


rr 


EXILES' 

BY  JAMES  JOYCE 
FRI.  NOV.  24  —  SAT.  NOV.  25  —  8  P.M. 
CODY  HALL  (Nurses  Bldg.) 

(St.  George  and  Ruu.ll  St.) 

TICKETS  50c  AT  DOOR 


G.  S.  U. 

General  Meeting 

4  P.M. 
WED.  22  NOVEMBER 

at  G.S.U. 
(16  Bancroft  St.) 


PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB  PRESENTS: 

OPT-OUTS  AND  SOCIETY 

A  PANEL  DISCUSSION 
DAVID  DEPOE:  I  irascible  spokesman  for  hippies. 
RICHARD  NEEDHAM:  Globe  and  Mail  columnist 
Alderman  DAVID  ROTENBERG 

DR.  X,  Sociologist,  University  of  Toronto 

Thursday,  Nov.  23,  7:30  p.m. 
West  Hall,  U.C. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

Will  visit  the  University  to  discuss  Summer  Employ- 
ment with  3rd  year  students  in 

ENGINEERING 

•  MINING 

•  METALLURGICAL 

•  CHEMICAL 

•  ELECTRICAL 

•  MECHANICAL 

•  CIVIL 

•  INDUSTRIAL 

and 

CHEMISTRY 

Also  interviews  for  Summer  Employment  will  be  held 
with  2nd,  3rd,  4th  year  and  post-graduate  students  in 


GEOLOGY 


and 


GEOPHYSICS 


ON  NOVEMBER  27  AND  28 

We  invite  you  to  arrange  an  interview  through  the 
University  Placement  Office 
581  Spadina  Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

COPPER  CLIFF,  ONTARIO 


Park  Plaza  Coiffures 

170  BL06R  ST.  W. 

Are  Pleased  To  Announce 
Special  Rates  for  U  of  T  Students 

924-2153 

for  appointment 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

JOHN  WHITING'S 

THE  DEVILS 

GUEST  DIRECTOR 

PETER  EBERT 

Fri.  Nov.  24th  to  Sal  Dec.  2nd  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 
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PROCTER 

&  GAMBLE 

OFFERS 

CAREERS  IN 

BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 

A  career  in  business  management  can  offer  you  unsurpassed  opportunities 
for  personal  achievement,  responsibility  and  growth  if  you  select  a  company 
to  join  after  graduation  that  strongly  believes  in  the  value  of  its  people. 

The  success  of  Procter  &  Gamble  in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world  is 
mode  up  of  the  individual  successes  of  each  of  its  employees.  Because  the 
Company  recognizes  that  personal  achievement  is  a  major  source  of  indivi- 
dual satisfaction,  every  opportunity  is  provided  for  its  realization. 

At  Procter  &  Gamble  you  can  expect: 

1  To  be  able  to  develop  your  business  education  in  a 
program  of  individualized,  on-the-job  training. 

2  To  be  challenged  daily  with  new  ideas  and  new  prob- 
lems  in  a  stimulating  environment  where  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm  are  recognized. 

J  To  be  given  responsibility  based  on  your  capacity  to 
absorb  it,  and  to  advance  based  on  your  abilities  to 
do  a  more  demanding  job. 

A     To  be  encouraged  and  rewarded  with  continued  op- 
*    portunities,  increasing  income,  and  an  uncommon- 
ly sound  program  of  profit  sharing  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

You  will  want  facts  on  which  to  make  on  intelligent  choice  of  your  career.  To 
learn  more  about  Procter  &  Gamble  ask  your  Placement  Office  for  a  descrip- 
tive brochure  and  arrange  for  gn  interview  on 


December  5th,  6th 


FOR  POSITIONS  IN 

Marketing,  Purchasing,  Finance,  Systems 
Analysis,  Transportation  and  Sales 
Management. 

Graduating  students  from  all  academic  disciplines  are  invited 
to  apply. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 
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Commission  considers  university 
relations  with  governments:  Ward 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  A 
commission  sponsored  by 
student,  faculty  and  admi- 
nistrative national  organiz- 
ations will  report  on  rela- 
tionships between  univers- 
ities and  governments. 

Doug  Ward^past  president 
of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students,  told  the  CUS  board 
Sunday  that  the  commission 
is  a  breakthrough  for  stu- 
dents, marking  the  first 
time  students  have  a  veto 
over  any  suggestions  for 
commissioners.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  voice  of  stu- 
dents has  been  recognized 


in  decisions  of  co-operating 
national  organizations. 

The  three  commission- 
ers, to  be  appointed  within 
a  month  will: 

—  define  the  distinctive  role 
of  a  university  in  a  chang- 
ing Canadian  society, 

—  study  the  competing  ne- 
cessities of  academic  fre- 
edom  and   public  control, 

—  define  the  instruments 
needed  for  university-govern- 
ment relations. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has 
given  the  group  $150,000  to 
finance  the  study. 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
SHORT  BOXERS  AND  BOXER  SHORTS 
SURELY  YOU  KNOW  THERE'S  ONLY 
ONE  PLACE  TO  REALLY  SAVE  ON  BOOKS 

.  .  .  COLES  OF  COURSE! 


"A  NIGHT  IN  THE 

Steelband  Dance  -  Steltones 

EXOTIC  LIMBO  AND  AMATEUR  CONTEST 

FEATURING 

PEGGY  JACKSON  FROM  JAMAICA 

CALYPSO 

SMC  STUDENT  CENTRE 

SAT.  NOV,  25    -    8:30  p.m. 
75^ 


INTERSACK  ROUNDUP 


Beaucoup  de  hockey  action 


By  GELLIUS 

Interfactus  homo 

Emmanuel,  by  dexterously 
praising  the  Lord  and  pass- 
ing the  puck,  defeated  Mu- 
sic, 3-2.  Doug  Joblin,  Fred 
Joblin,  and  Jim  Peacock,  the 
left  wing  of  God,  scored  for 
Emmanuel,  Eason  and  Dave 
(Vladimir)  Richards  for  Mu- 
sic. 

St.  Michael's  E  obliterated 
Innis  11,3-0.  Bob  Bedard,  Ted 
Paupst,  M.  Sclisizzi,  F.  Paci 
and  Chris  Pinto  —  struck  fell 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  sons  of  Innis  and  also, 
incidentally,  scored  the 
goals. 

St.  Michael's  D  rent  Trinity 
C  limb  from  limb,  5-2,  aided 
by  the  fine  play  of  St.  Jude 
at  rover.  Rafty  with  2  goals, 
Fibber  McGee,  Power,  and 
Marks  spearheaded  the  sa- 
vage Irish  onslaught.  Adam- 
son  and  Swift  replied  in 
kind  for  Trin  C. 

Jr.  Engineering  beat  St. 
Michael's  B  4-2.  Sumayama, 
Polk,  Higashi,  and  MacCal- 
lum  scored  for  the  Practi- 
cally Scientists,  Langday  and 
Christianson  for  St.  Mike's. 

Goals  by  the  Great  Buruh 
and  far-ranging  Moffat  spark- 
ed Meds  A  to  a  2-1  victory 
over  Dents  A.  McLeod  scor- 
ed for  Dents. 

Olivo  scored  the  only  goal 
as  Scarborough  defeated  de- 
generate, UC  1-0.  Donofrio 
successfully  protected  the 
purity  of  the  Suburbanites 
nets. 

Vic.  I  over  PHE  A  in  Bat- 
tle of  the  Jocks,  2-1.  Jim  Van 
Wyck  and  Mark  Emin  scor- 
ed for  Vic.  Alves  replied  in 
the  usual  articulate  PHE 
manner. 

In  layoff  action,  Trin  A 
cut  down  Forestry,  3-0,  Loat, 
Grynoch,  and  Nixon  scoring 
the  goals;  and  St.  Mike's  A 
outlasted  Engineering  (so  to 
speak)  2-1.  Palma  and  Paler- 
mo counted  for  the  Irish  (?) 


and  Okechirny  led  the  star- 
Studded  Engineers. 

In  further  play,  St.  Mike's 
white-WASPed  Trinity  A  3-0. 
McNally  earned  the  shut-out 
while  Donovan,  Hurley,  and 
Cengarle  led  the  attack.  The 
goalie  Trinity. 

LACROSSE 

PHE  A  uutterly  wiped  Vic 
I  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
7-5.  Alexander  and  Dale  each 
had  the  hat-trick  for  PHE; 
Wright  added  the  other.  Ru- 
dy Vaillillee  with  3  (note 
emphatic  rhyme),  Murphy 
and  Eleker  scored  for  Vic. 

PHE  D  crushed  Meds  C 
4-0  leaving  not  a  wraith  be- 
hind (actually,  there  was  a 
wraith  but  it  went  to  the 
swift).  Powell  Tom  Taylor, 
Mockford,  and  Emery  put 
them  in  for  PHE. 


BASKETBALL 

Another  intramural  basket- 
ball season  got  under  way 
Tuesday  with  the  ritual  sa- 
crifice of  Law  I  at  the  hands 
of  Innis  I  by  the  score  of  43- 
23.  High-priest  Harsh  hit  for 
20  points  for  Innis;  Shivas 
was  tops  for  Law  with  9. 

RUGGER 

Herb  Pirk  tryed,  and  then 
he  tryed  again,  to  give  Innis 
a  6-3  victory  over  PHE  B. 
Terry  Colson  got  the  PHE 
points. 

Meds.  B  toped  Architec- 
ture 5-0  on  D.  Carvell's  try 
and  conversion.  UC  basely 
failed  to  show  up  for  their 
game  with  Trin  B,  forcing 
the  officials,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  to  award  the 
match  to  the  latter  (Trinity; 
see  above). 


Blues'  Mike  Gardiner  wins 
T&D  "C"  squash  tournament 


Varsity  Blues'  Mike  Gar- 
diner won  the  Toronto  and 
District  "C"  squash  tourna- 
ment Monday  by  defeating 
Dave  Body  of  the  Toronto 
Cricket  Skating  and  Curling 
Club,  3-1. 

Scores  in  the  games  played 
at  the  Badminton  and  Rac- 
quet Club  were  15-10,  11-15, 
15-14,  and  15-11. 

Gardiner  defeated  Body 
by  stroking  the  ball  deep 
along  the  forehand  and  back- 
hand walls.  His  well-placed 
lob  serve  to  the  backhand 
had  Body  in  trouble  through- 
out the  match. 

But  it  was  Gardiner's  su- 
perior forehand  that  even- 
tually proved  the  difference. 
He  forced  Body  into  errors 
by  appliying  pressure  to  his 
week  forehand. 

Like  most  winners,  Gardi- 


ner had  more  than  his  share 
of  the  breaks.  With  the  score 
tied  14-14  in  the  third  game, 
Gardiner  took  a  full  stroke 
but  caught  the  ball  on  the 
wood  and  hit  it  into  the  cor- 
ner for  a  perfect  point. 

He  also  got  four  points  on 
woods  in  the  final  game  as 
he  began  to  tire.  After  the 
fourth  wood  Body  threw  his 
racquet  in  disgust.  In  six 
rounds  of  tournament  play 
Gardiner  lost  only  three 
games. 

The  tournament  victory 
gives  Gardiner  an  "B"  tank- 
ing. He  is  the  only  member 
of  Blues  with  such  a  rank- 
ing. 

Gardiner,  who  captained 
last  year's  Varsity  team,  is 
ranked  third  on  the  club  this 
season.  He  is  in  his  fifth  year 
on  the  team. 


STUDENT  HOCKEY  BOOKS  -  $1.50 

Coupon  books  admitting  to  the  student  section  at  Varsity  Arena  will  be  sold 
at  the  Athletic  Office,  Hart  House,  on  Monday,  November  27,  from  10:00 
A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  The  books  have  been  allotted  to  all  colleges  and  faculties 
on  the  basis  of  enrolment  and  will  be  available  to  men  and  women  students 
under  the  following  conditions: 

*  No  more  than  3  A.T.L.  cards  may  be  presented 
by  any  one  student. 

*  Not  more  than  2  books  will  be  sold  for  each 
A.T.L.  cord  presented. 

"  Books  sold  on  cards  from  different  faculties  presented  by  one 
person  will  be  charged  against  the  allotment  of  the  respective 
faculties. 

*  Any  unsold  books  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  Athletic  Office, 
Hart  House,  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  November  28,  on  a 
"first  come,  first  served"  basis. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


1 
8 
15 
12 


HOCKEY 

Queen's 
McGill 
Laval 
Guelph 


SCHEDULE 

Feb.  2 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  .16 


PLACE  AND  TIME  OF  SALE 

Athletic  Office,  Hart  House  —  Monday,  November  27 
from  10:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKIING  -  MEN 

There  will  be  a  meeting  for  men  interested  in  trying 
out  for  the  Intercollegiate  Ski  Team,  who  hold  "A" 
or  "B"  class  rating,  on  Wednesday,  November  22nd 
ot  5:00  p.m.  in  the  UTAA  Committee  Room,  Hort 
House.  Report  to  Coach  Bill  Beck. 


25%  DISCOUNT 

ON  ALL  JEWELLERY  PURCHASES 

Including  all  branded  Watches,  A-l  Quality  Diamonds  Silverware 
Lighters,  Wallets,  Pens  and  Pencils,  Radios,  Clocks,  Costume 
Jewellery,  etc.,  etc.  You  must  have  your  A.T.L.  cards  when  makinq 
a  purchase. 

SHEFFIELD  JEWELLERS 

DIAMOND  MERCHANT 
323  YONGE  ST.  (5  doors  above  Dundas)    -    EM.  6-3324,  EM.  6-4122 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 

BY 

GERALD 
CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 


Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


SWIMMING 

INTRAMURAL  MEET  -  Tuesday,  Nov.  28  -  6:30  p.m. 
Entries  will  be  accepted  at  Intramural  office. 
Hart  House  until  Mon.  Nov.  27  at  5:30  p.m. 

ELIGIBILITY  —  All  undergraduate  students  eligible 
except  Senior  Intercollegiate  team  members  ot 
previous  years. 

Sports  schedules  -  Week  of  Nov.  27th 


hockey 


Mon.  Nov.  27 


12.30 
1.30 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
1.30 
4.00 
7.00 


Vic.  VII 
Vic.  I 
Erin 
Vic.  IX 
Vic.  X 
For.  B 


New  1 

Med!  A 
Wye 

Pharm.  A 
St.M.  D 
Innis  I 
Dent.  A 
II  Geol 
Ml  Elec 
I  Eng.  Sci 
PHE.  C 
Coll  of  Ed 
,„    For.  A 
9.00    Eng.  19 
2.30    St.M.  * 
1.30  Trin. 
5.30  St.M, 


9.00 
12.30 
1.30 
4.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
12.30 
4.00 
7.00 
8.00 


II  Indus* 
Law  1 
Arch 

II  Meeh 

III  Indust. 
St.M.  E 
Vic.  II 

Sr.  Eng. 
Jr.  Eng. 

IV  Chem 
U.C.  II 

IN  Eng.  Sc 
Bus 
U.C.  I 
Med.  D 
III  Civil  B 
II  Civil 
Vic.  IV 
Dent.  C 
Low  II 


vs    IV  Indust 


BASKETBALL 


27 

1.00 

Bus 

VS 

4.00 

U.C.  1 

vs 

28 

4.00 

Arch 

29 

12.30 

Trin. 

6.30 

Med.  A 

vs 

7.30 

Erindale 

vs 

8.30 

St.M.  B 

VS 

30 

4.00 

St.M.  A 

6.30 

Jr.  Eng. 

Innis.L 

Vic.  i 

PHE.  B 
New 
Sr.  Eng. 
Meds.  B 
Dent.  A 
PHE.  A 
Law  I 


Butler,  Corson 
Butler,  Carson 
May  Moyst 
May \  Moyst 
May  Moyst 
Taylor.  St.  John 
Taylor,  Aston 
Harcourt.  Cameron 
Harcourt.  Cameron 
Harcourt,  Cameron 
Hanna.  Connery 
Hanno  Connery 
Hanno,'  Skinner 
Aston,  Houston 
Aston,  Hcuston 
Aston,  Houston 
Hayward.  Murray 
Hicks  Fraser 
Skinner,  Kinneor 
Skinner,  Krnnear 
Skinner,  Kinnear 
St.  John,  Carson 
St.  John  Coffey 
St.  John,  Hicks 


Sordone,  Fisher 
Ingle  Epstein 
Sternberg,  Doug.  Mockford 
Evans,  Overgaard 
Orton,  Simpson 
King.  Don.  Mockford 
King.  Don.  Mockford 
Chap'nick,  Epstein 
Overgaard,  Liepa 


VOLLEYBALL 

Mon.  Nov.  27    1.00  Vie,  I 

Tues.  28    7.00  Sr.  Eng. 

8.00  Innis  I 

Wed  29    1-00  For.  B 

6.30  Dent.  A 

7.30  Dent.  C 

8.30  For.  A 

Thu,s.        30    6.30  lje.ll 

8.30  U.C.  I 

Fri        Dec.   1     1-00  Vic.  Il 


vs 

PHE.  1 

Carr 

Trin. 

Forsyth 

vs 

Med.  A 

Forsyth 
McNiven 

PHE.  D 

Jr.  Eng. 

Tuszynski 

vs 

PHE.  C 

Tuszynski 

PHE.  A 

Tuszynski 

vs 

Emmon 

Lobl 

vs 

Erin 

Lobl 

Wye 

Lobl 

vs 

Arch 

McNiven 

SQUASH 


8.20  Dent. 

29  5.40  PHE 
7.40  Sr.  Eng. 
8.20  Eng.  II 

30  6.20  Law  B 
7.00  Trin.  B 
7.40  Vic.  II 


vs  Med.  A 

vs  Law  A 

vs  Knox 

vs  Wye 

vs  Med.  B 

vs  St.M. 

vs  Innis 
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MULOK  CUP  SEMIS 


Meds  stun  Skule:  face  Vic 


By  JIM  MORR5SON 
and  AMPERSAND 

Who  woulda  thunk  it?  I 
mean  Meds  31  (31!)  —  Eng- 
ineering 26.  Well  Suzy 
Creamcheese,  those  meds- 
men  really  did  it  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  the  greatest  in- 
terfac  show  for  many 
moons.  There  were  the  migh- 
ty Skulemen,  second  in  lofty 
Group  I,  the  image  of  sar- 
torial elegance  in  Bleu  et  Or. 
And  there  were  the  Meds- 
men,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Motley  Crew — all  23  of  them 
(or  was  it  22?)  who  had 
fought,  yea  died,  to  reach 
that  semi-final  plateau. 

The  excitement  began  ear- 
ly in  the  first  quarter,  when 
Denys  Symous  scored  for 
the  physicians  on  a  one-yard 
run.  His  convert  was  good, 
and  Meds  led  7-0.  Then  Tom 
Loumankis  ran  four  yards 
for  a  Skule  score  after  two 
consecutive  penalties  to  the 
other  side.  But  the  conver- 
sion was  missed  and  Meds 
still  led,  7-6. 

It  was  the  second  half  that 
contained    the    real  show. 


Nick  Malakis  upped  the  mar- 
gin to  13-6  with  a  20  yard 
sprint  around  right  end,  but 
the  convert  was  missed.  Then 
the  Engineers  came  right 
back  with  Loumankis's  se- 
cond T.D.  of  the  day,  to  nar- 
row the  margin. 

Seesaw  went  the  scoring  as 
Denys  Symons  dashed  over 
for  his  second  major  of  the 
day,  and  the  (motley)  array 
were  ahead  19-12.  But  on 
came  the  Engineers  on  the 
ensuing  kickoff,  and  Glen 
Katsuyama  travelled  85 
yards  for  six  points.  The  suc- 
cessful convert  made  it  19 
apiece. 

It  seemed  that  time  was 
running  out  for  the  Heroic 
Few  under  a  late  Skule 
Charge.  Cam  Hill  trotted  64 
yards  to  the  end  zone,  and 
after  the  convert,  Engineers 
were  ahead  for  the  first  time. 
All  was  not  lost,  however, 
for  Meds  Q.B.  Paul  Dedu- 
mets  fired  a  26  yard  bullet 
towards  another  score.  The 
missed  convert  left  it  26-25, 
for  Skule. 

Then  came  THE  PLAY. 
Only  1:19  showed  on  the 


scoreboard  clock  when  De- 
dumets  and  Craig  Relter 
combiner]  for  an  87  yard 
pass-and-run  play  to  cap  the 
scoring  in  an  unbelievable 
game.  The  final  score:  31-26. 

In  the  other  semi-final,  Vic- 
toria College  headed  for  its 
tenth  straight  Mulock  final 
by  pounding  out  a  17-9  vic- 
tory over  PHE. 

Vic  started  early  as  quar- 
terback Don  Karn  combined 
with  flanker  Pete  Fairgrieve 
for  an  80  yard  pass  and  run 
touchdown  on  the  first  play 
from  scrimmage. 

Both  teams  spent  most  of 
the  second  half  mired  in  the 
midfield  morass,  and  the  on- 
ly scoring  came  from  a  35 
yard  single  by  Chris  Punter. 

Phys  Ed  fought  back  game- 
ly but  the  sturdy  Vic  defense 
held  Chapman  on  third  down 
with  three  minutes  left  to 
snuf  out  the  last  PHE  threat. 

The  Mulock  Cup  Battle 
will  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day, November  29,  at  1:00 
p.m.  in  Varsity  Stadium. 
How  about  Meds  for  their 
first  championship  since 
1938? 


PUCKSTER  PREVIEW 


still  No.  1  in  SIHL 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

With  the  1967-68  Senior  Intercollegiate 
Hockey  League  schedule  already  under- 
way, and  Varsity  Blues  preparing  to 
open  their  season  this  Friday  night  in 
Quebec  City,  it's  time  for  our  yearly  ex- 
pert opinions  on  who  will  finish  where 
— and  why. 

VARSITY  BLUES 

1966-67  Record:  14-1-1  (First  Place) 
Coach:  Tom  Watt 

Blues  have  lost  all-star  wingers  Steve 
and  Henry  Monteith  as  well  as  Don 
Fuller,  Peter  Burwash,  and  Pat  Monahan. 
Although  these  five  players  contributed 
a  total  of  63  goals  among  them  last  year, 
Blues  appear  strong  enough  to  fill  the 
gaps  left  by  the  quintet's  departure. 

Top-scorer  Paul  Laurent,  Ward  Passi, 
and  Gord  Cunningham  form  one  unit, 
Murray  Stroud  will  centre  converted  de- 
fenseman  Brian  Jones  and  converted  Bob 
McClelland,  and  newcomer  Brian  St. 
John  will  pivot  Mike  Riddell  and  one  of 
John  Gordon,  Paul  McCann  or  Fred  Pol- 
lard. 

Defensively,  Blues  are  as  strong  as 
ever.  With  veterans  Peter  Sayer,  Bob 
Hamilton  and  Jim  Miles  heading  up  the 
blueline  brigade  and  Doug  and  Al  Jones 
fighting  for  the  fourth  spot,  enemy  for- 
wards won't  have  too  many  opportuni- 
ties to  fatten  their  scoring  averages. 

In  goal,  Varsity  will  have  two  of  the 
best  in  the  business  in  the  persons  of 
John  Wrigley  and  Peter  Adamson. 

They  said  the  Red  Sox  would  never 
win  the  pennant,  and  the  football  Blues 
would  never  beat  Queen's.  That's  enough 
in  the  upset  department  for  one  year. 
Blues  are  number  1. 

WESTERN  MUSTANGS 
1966-67  Record:  10-6-0  (Third  Place) 
Coach:  Ron  Watson 

Western  started  off  weakly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  season,  got  progressively 
better,  and  then  progressively  worse  as 
the  schedule  closed. 

Mustangs'  strongest  point  is  their  de- 
fense. Along  with  goaltenders  Gary  Bon- 
ney  and  Alyn  Patterson,  'Stangs  have 
six  competent  defencemen.  Dave  Field, 


Bill  L'Heureux,  Earnie  McLaughlin,  Dick 
Lauzon,  Bob  Blackburn  and  Brian  Do- 
melle  should  be  enough  to  keep  oppos- 
ing forwards  honest. 

'Stangs  are  weak  on  the  forward  lines 
with  loss  of  all  their  right-wingers  from 
last  year  as  well  as  top  scorer  and  centre 
Rich  Clark. 

Brent  Imlach,  a  former  junior  with 
Toronto  Marlboros,  and  London  Nats, 
will  be  the  man  in  the  soup.  If  Imlach 
doesn't  produce.  Mustangs  are  dead, 
baby,  dead. 

Other  returning  forwards  include  John 
Hospodar,  John  Heslop,  Warren  Sweeny, 
and  Jim  Dent.  These  players  will  have  to 
score  well  or  Western  may  find  them- 
selves in  a  sweat  to  make  the  playoffs. 

QUEEN'S  GOLDEN  GAELS 

1966-67  Record:  8-5-3  (Fourth  Place) 
Coach:  Bob  Carnegie 

With  only  seven  experienced  players 
returning  from  last  year's  squad,  Gaels 
will  need  some  strong  individual  efforts 
and  a  lot  of  hustle  if  they  are  to  retain 
their  playoff  position. 

Among  the  returnees  are  goal-tenders 
Norm  Douglas  and  Bart  Lackie,  defence- 
man  Bob  Thomson,  and  forwards  Bob 
Clayton,  George  Corn,  Laird  McConvey, 
and  John  Quayle. 

Graduation  hit  Gaels  hard  as  they  lost 
their  two  top  snipers  from  last  season  in 
the  persons  of  Bob  Pond  and  Bob  Tait. 

McMASTER  MARLINS 

1966-67  Record:  7-9-0  (Fifth  Place) 
Coach:  Bill  Mahoney 

Of  all  the  1966-67  second  division 
teams,  Marlins  appear  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  any  to  make  the  top  four  this 
year. 

Marlins  have  ten  returning  lettermen 
in  their  lineup  as  well  as  some  promising 
newcomers.  Graeme  Taylor,  Max  Hichox, 
Bill  Chapenko,  Gary  Spoar,  Mike  Lynch 
and  John  Dediana  head  the  list  of  re- 
turnees while  newcomers  Vic  Conte, 
Bruce  Kelley,  Jack  Parn  (who  played  in- 
terfac  hockey  for  Vic  last  year)  and  goal- 
tender  Jim  Cooper  look  to  have  nailed 
down  starting  berths. 
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WHY  U  OF  T  STUDENTS  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
THE  COLLEGE  BOWL 

In  two  precarious  years  of  existence,  the  Canadian 
College  Bowl  has  managed  to  alienate  just  about  everyone 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Rare  is  the  campus  soul  pre- 
pared to  utter  even  the  feeblest  word  of  support  for  this, 
Canada's  venture  into  the  Yankee  yahoo  syndrome  of  grid- 
iron bowl  games. 

Howie  Fluxgold,  reporter  for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
and  former  Varsity  Sports  Editor,  said  bluntly,  "I  don't 
even  want  to  talk  about  it.  Those  guys  are  just  a  bunch  of 
hustlers!"  And  the  director  of  athletics  at  U  of  T,  Warren 
Stevens,  complained  recently  that  the  College  Bowl  com- 
mittee had  Toronto  over  a  barrel:  "They  want  to  use  all 
our  facilities,  including  our  students,  and  then  when  we 
squawk  about  anything,  it's  branded  in  the  press  as  'sour 
grapes'." 

PAST  MISTAKES 

What  happened  in  the  last  two  years  to  arouse  such 
an  outburst  of  chagrin?  Well,  in  1965,  in  their  initial  at- 
tempt, the  College  Bowl  actually  made  a  wise  choice  of 
teams  with  Varsity  Blues  and  Alberta  Golden  Bears  taking 
part.  Unfortunately,  this  stroke  was  brutally  nullified  by 
unreasonably  high  ticket  prices,  not  feasible  even  in  the 
interests  of  charity. 

Then  last  year,  the  bitter  taste  left  by  the  previous 
fiasco  became  acrimonous  acid  in  the  mouths  of  U  of  T 
students.  After  reconsidering  so  nobly  and  lowering  admis- 
sion standards,  the  Bowl  people  waxed  completely  ridicu- 
lous in  their  team  selection.  Blindly  ignoring  the  SIFL, 
they  chose  a  pair  of  inferior  squads  from  Waterloo  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier. 

AT  LAST  SOME  SENSE 

So  all  right.  Wearing  an  O  for  2  collar,  the  College 
Bowl,  this  year,  finally  made  a  legitimate  bid  for  a  base 
hit.  Ticket  prices  remained  low  for  students,  and  the  SIFL 
was  guaranteed  a  berth  in  the  game,  way  back  in  the  gooey 
climes  of  spring.  Toronto  reacted  favourably  to  this  sudden 
birth  of  reason  by  the  Bowl  committee  and  tried  strenu- 
ously to  pass  a  motion  of  participation  through  its  fellow 
OQAA  members  (Western,  McGill  and  Queen's).  The  mo- 
tion failed,  and  the  OQAA,  in  effect,  spurned  the  College 
Bowl,  paying  back  in  full  last  year's  irksome  insult. 

However,  the  Bowl  selection  committee,  after  one  more 
futile  plea  to  the  OQAA,  showed  surprising  lack  of  panic 
in  the  face  of  their  apparent  misfortune.  They  struck  out 
determinedly,  giving  Alberta  a  bye  and  arranging  a  playoff 
between  the  Central  Ontario  champion  and  the  top  colle- 
giate Bluenoser.  Also,  very,  significantly,  the  Canadian  In- 
tercollegiate Athletic  Union  officially  billed  the  game  as  the 
"Canadian  college  championship." 

Ergo,  on  Sat.  November  25  at  Varsity  Stadium,  playing 
off  for  "all  the  marbles"  in  Canadian  college  football  will 
be  McMaster  Marauders  and  Alberta  Golden  Bears.  The 
team  ranked  number  one  collegiately,  Varsity  Blues,  is  con- 
spicuous only  by  its  absence.  In  the  face  of  this  alarming 
discrepancy,  does  the  College  Bowl  deserve  the  support  of 
Blues'  most  rabid  followers,  the  student  body  at  U  of  T? 
It  does  .  .  .  most  definitely! 

WHY? 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  an  annual  Bowl  game 
with  national  collegiate  football  supremacy  at  stake  is  an 
excellent  one.  Too  good  an  idea  to  be  left  withering  from 
lack  of  support.  Students  should  not  let  past  mistakes  dic- 
tate their  refusal  to  support  the  College  Bowl.  This  year, 
the  SIFL  has  ruled  itself  out,  so  why  penalize  the  Bowl's 
worth  as  an  annual  institution  because  the  SIFL  is  wrong? 

Telecast  nationally  for  the  second  successive  year,  the 
College  Bowl  shows  signs  of  becoming  one  of  the  nation's 
top  sporting  events.  If  it  can  survive  these  few  rocky  years 
of  initiation,  it  may  eventually  rival  the  Grey  Cup  for  hoop- 
la, high-jinks,  general  excitement,  and  interest.  The  College 
Bowl  does  not  deserve  to  die  early. 

Secondly,  looking  specifically  at  Saturday's  game,  it's 
going  to  be  a  damned  good  football  match.  The  teams  are 
evenly  matched,  and  Mac  quarterback,  Dick  Waring,  is  him- 
self worth  the  price  of  admission.  After  three  years  at 
Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio,  where  he  earned  little 
All-America  mention,  Waring's  sophisticated  cool  at  the 
helm  is  something  to  behold.  Not  spectacular  —  just  cool. 

And  finally,  after  all,  the  game  is  played  for  charity. 
This  in  itself  should  not  make  you  feel  obligated  to  attend, 
but  if  you've  even  thought  about  going,  it  should  make 
your  decision  for  you.  Bickering  between  the  SIFL  and  the 
College  Bowl  makes  good  copy,  but  a  starving  kid  couldn't 
care  less  who's  right.  The  Canadian  Save  the  Children  Fund 
needs  money. 

So  go  to  the  game,  soothe  your  sweetie,  and  salve  your 
conscience.  The  College  Bowl  needs  you! 


Vietnam  war  suppliers  not  welcome  at  U  of  T:  SAC 


By  DAVE  FRANK 


Recruiters  for  firms  profiting 
from  the  Vietnam  war  are  not  wel- 
come on  the  University  of  Toronto 
campus,  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  decided  Wednesday 
night. 

After  an  orderly  two-and-a-half- 
hour  debate  the  council  agreed  24- 
14  on  a  motion  proposed  by  Steve 
Langdon  (III  Trin)  and  Toni  Mc- 
Namara  (III  SMC).  Ian  Sadinsky 
(IV  UC)  and  Allan  Bruce  (III 
APSC)  abstained. 

The  motion: 

#  called  for  the  immediate  con- 
vening of  an  advisory  board  on  cam- 
pus employment  services  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  facilities; 

#  instructed  the  SAC  representa- 
tives on  the  board  to  oppose  re- 
quests "from  companies  supplying 
materials  to  parties  for  use  directly 
in  military  action  in  Vietnam." 

The  board,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  President  Claude  Bissell 
this  summer,  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  SAC,  faculty,  adminis- 
tration and  alumni. 

"The  war  shades  off  into  smaller 
degrees  of  involvement,"  mathema- 
tics professor  Chandler  Davis  told 
SAC  members. 

"But  the  guilt  filters  through. 
Somewhere  we  have  to  start  to 
sever  our  ties  with  the  war." 

"There  is  no  automatic  right  for 
an  outside  organization  to  use  the 
university  facilities,"  said  Langdon. 
"It  depends  on  the  decision  of  the 
community." 

SAC  also  voted  to  send  a  letter  of 
regret  and  apology  to  William 
White,  the  Dow  recruiter  who  was 
forced  to  run  a  "gauntlet"  at  Mon- 
day's sit-in  at  the  Placement  Serv- 
ice. 

The  opposition  to  Langdon's  mo- 
tion was  led  by  Art  Mcllwain  (II 
APSC),  who  was  loudly  applauded 
by  fellow  engineering  students  in 
the  capacity  audience. 

"Our  rights  are  being  violated," 


he  charged.  "The  motion  smacks 
not  of  self-sacrifice,  but  of  preach- 
ing. It  is  mightily  hollow. 

"If  you  are  not  qualified  to  ap- 
ply," he  told  non-engineers  at  the 
meeting,  "what  right  have  you  to 
tell  me  I  can't  work  there?" 

Several  other  members  argued  it 
was  "essentially  an  individual  moral 
decision"  and  that  adopting  the  mo- 
tion would  be  "an  infringement  of 
students'  rights." 

But  SAC  President  Tom  Faulkner 
drew  an  analogy  with  the  Housing 
Service,  which  will  not  accept  land- 
lords who  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

"Are  we  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  students  who  would  like  a  'white' 
accommodation  listing? 

"It  would  increase  the  number  of 
listings  by  about  20  per  cent,"  he 
added. 

Irv  Weisdorf  (III  UC)  referred  to 
a  recent  article  in  The  Globe  and 
Mail  which  quoted  Dr.  O.  M.  So- 
landt,  the  chancellor  of  U.  of  T.,  as 
urging  Canada  to  become  the  lead- 
ing specialist  in  the  application  of 
modern  science  to  the  problems  of 
triphibious  warfare. 

"  'Such  a  program',"  Weisdorf 
quoted  from  the  article,  "  'would 
also  provide  weapons  for  which 
there  might  well  be  a  substantial 
market  in  other  countries'. 

"I  don't  want  such  a  man  decid- 
ing who  should  be  allowed  to  come 
on  campus  to  recruit  students," 
Weisdorf  declared. 

"Every  company  is  in  some  way 
complicit,"  pointed  out  Shelly  Good- 
man (III  APSC).  "They  all  manu- 
facture something  that  is  used  in 
Vietnam." 

"This  can  be  taken  to  ridiculous 
extremes,"  said  John  Treleaven 
(SGS),  "but  there  are  several  clear- 
cut  cases  of  Canadian  complicity. 

"Canada  is  trying  to  look  like  a 
peacemaker,  but  acting  like  a  pow- 
dermonkey." 


Professor  Chandler  Davis  addresses  the  SAC  meeting, 
which  debated  Daw  recruiters  on  campus, 

"Somewhere  we  have  to  start  to  sever  our  ties  with  the 
war." 

photo  by  JOE  WEINSTOCK 


McGill  Daily  plebiscite  supports 
administration  against  editor  Allnutt 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Mc- 
Gill University  students  vot- 
ed Wednesday  to  support  the 
university  administration  s 
decision  to  press  charges 
against  McGill  Daily  editor 
Peter  Allnutt  and  two  of  his 
staff. 

In  a  campus-wide  plebis- 
cite conducted  by  the  stud- 
ent council  executive,  stu- 
dents favored  administra- 
tion action  by  a  vote  of  2,- 
964  to  2,443. 

In  a  second  section  of  the 
plebiscite,  billed  as  an  "op- 
inion poll,"  students  voted 
against  the  strike  on  the  Mc- 
Gill Daily  issue  by  a  vote 
of  4,117  to  1,296. 

In  grappling  with  the  re- 
sults Wednesday  night  stu- 
dent council  declared,  after 
two  and  a  half  hours  of  de- 
bate, that  the  plebiscite  was 
"a  true  statement  of  cam- 
pus opinion." 

Council  members  attack- 
ed the  executive  for  calling 
the  vote  without  consulting 
council. 

But  council  President  Pe- 
ter Smith  said,  "This  is  the 
only  way  we  know  what 
the  campus  thinks." 

Allnutt    gnd  supplement 


editor  Fournier  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Disciplin- 
ary Committee  yesterday. 

The  committee  is  not  ex- 
pected to  take  action  until 
after  several  more  weeks  of 
hearings.  .   
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Petitioners  Pursue  Faulkner's  Resignation 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

A  petition  calling  for  the 
immediate  resignation  of 
Tom  Faulkner  is  circulating 
throughout  the  campus. 

More  than  a  dozen  stu- 
dents from  the  faculties  of 
Engineering  and  Medicine 
and  University,  Victoria  and 
St.  Michael's  Colleges  are  at- 
tempting to  put  1,500  names 
on  the  petition  before  next 
Wednesday's  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  meet- 
ing. 

The  petition  organizers, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Representative  Student  Go- 
vernment, said  last  night 
that,  "Faulkner,  SAC  presi- 
dent, no  longer  represents 
the  students  of  this  univer- 
sity." 

"This  is  the  final  straw— 
when  SAC  decided  to  legis- 


late individual  morality," 
committee  spokesman  Ron 
Thompson  (IV  APSC)  said 
last  night  referring  to  the 
motion  SAC  passed  Wednes- 
day night. 

That  motion  instructs 
SAC  representatives  on  a 
placement  service  advisory 
board  to  prevent  "compa- 
nies supplying  war  materials 
for  Vietnam"  from  conduct- 
ing interviews  on  campus. 

Thompson  said  SAC  is 
moving  away  from  repre- 
senting students  and  becom- 
ing a  "group  that  does  what 
it  likes." 

"This  petition  will  give 
the  campus  a  chance  to 
voice  their  opinion  on  SAC," 
he  said, 

Faulkner  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 

The    draft-dodger  issue. 


which  SAC  defeated  but 
Faulkner  supported,  prompt- 
ed the  SAC  president  to  say 
on  two  occasions  earlier  this 
month:  "I  am  willing  to  be 
recalled  if  SAC  is  present- 
ed with  a  petition  of  1,500 
student  signatures." 

If  the  petition  is  success- 
ful an  election  for  a  new  SAC 
president  would  take  place 
and  Faulkner  could  run. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Representative  Student  Go- 
vernment felt  "It  is  prema- 
ture to  disclose  any  possible 
candidates  for  the  SAC  pre- 
sidency, should  the  petition 
be  successful." 

Thompson  is  urging  all 
concerned  students  to  sup- 
port the  petition  because 
"this  will  reflect  cross-cam- 
pus opinion  without  a  refe- 
rendum—we all  know  SAC 


doesn't  approve  of  referen- 
dums." 

A  petition  censuring  Eng- 
ineering Society  President 
John  Morris  (IV  APSC)  is 
being  circulated  within  the 
Engineering  Faculty. 

Morris  opposed  a  motion 
at  Tuesday  night's  society 
meeting  that  supported  che- 
mical engineers  wanting  to 
bring  Dow  interviewers  back 
onto  campus. 

The  motion  passed. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  of  Ca- 
nada was  interested  in  hir- 
ing undergraduate  chemical 
engineers  for  summer  em- 
ployment. 

Art  Mcllwain  (II  APSC), 
said  in  the  SAC  debate  that 
35  out  of  38  companies  us- 
ing the  Placement  Service  to 
offer  summer  employment 
to  students  are  looking  for 
engineers. 


TtW  Ctty*i  OMtst  Surviving  Church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 

ANGLICAN  - 
EVAN  6  ELI  GAL 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thomas 
Harpur 
Services  11  a.m. 
\  7  p.m. 


near  Parliament 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 
Morning  Servk*  C.K.F.M.  Diol  99.9 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11.00  A  Jit 

More  Than  Conquerors 

80th  ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES 

Rev.  Darcy  T.  Dingle, 
Porcupine,  Onr. 
Guest  Preacher  at  both  Services 

7.30  P.M. 

God  Rediscovered 

CAMPUS  CLUB  following  Evening 
Service.  All  Students  Welcome  f 
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922-7707 

UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spadina  (Opp.  New  College) 
FRI.  NOV.  24     fl  P-M.  —  LUTHER  CLUB 
SUNDAY: 

10  o.m.  Choir  Reheorsol 

1 1  o.m.  Worship 

THURSDAY: 

1:15  Hart  House  Chapel  Holy  Communion 

CHURCH  266-6077  DON  JOHNSON 

922-7884  GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


ILLEL 


Sunday,  November  26,     8:30  p.m.,  Hillel  House 

A  Lecture  By 

REV.  ERNEST JHARRISON 

Monday,  November  27,  1 :00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

DR.  JOSEPH  MARGOLIS 

on 

"CONDEMNED  TO_BE  FREE" 

SHABBATON 

Friday  evening,  December  1  and  Saturday,  December  2 

Guest  Lecturer:  Dr.  Burton  Leiser,  Buffalo  State  College 
Deadline  for  reservations  -  Tuesday,  November  28 
Call  (he  Hillel  Office  (923-7837)  immediately  for  your  reservation. 

Major  Lecture  Series 
DR.  ELIEZER  BERKOVITS 

Sunday,  December  3  and  Monday,  December  4 


ST.  THOMAS  CHURCH 

383  HURON  ST. 
Sunday,  Nov.  19      -      8:15  p.m. 

UNIVERSITY 
DIALOGUE 

An  informal  Sunday  evening  gather- 
ing in  which  you  ore  invited  to 
hear  and  talk  obout  subjects  of 
current  interest.  Coffee  is  served. 

THIS  WEEK 

DR.  GUSTAVO 
TOLENTINO 

"The  Peace  Movement" 

Dr.  Gustavo,  presently  senior  psy- 
chiatric resident  at  the  Ontario 
Hospitol  Toronto  has  been  o  lead- 
er in  the  International  Peace  Move- 
ment ■  nd  was  a  member  of  Ber- 
tram Russell's  wor  crime  tribunal. 

10  P.M.  EUCHARIST 


St.  Michael's  College  Theatre  Guild 

PRESENTS 

"EXILES" 

BY  JAMES  JOYCE 
FRI.  NOV.  24  —  SAT.  NOV.  25  —  8  P.M. 
CODY  HALL  (Nurses  Bldg.) 

(St.  George  and  Russell  St.) 

TICKETS  50c  AT  DOOR 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 

Minister:  REV.  J.  ROBERT  WATT 
B.A.,  B.D. 
Orgonisf:  John  W.  Linn 
II  A.M. 

'Thieves,  Thieves  — 
Everywhere  !" 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Watt,  B.A.,  B.D. 
7:30  P.M. 

"Our  Colling" 

Rev.  W.  M.  Mustard 
D.C.M.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D. 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 

"India's  Population 
Control  Programme". 

Dr.  J.  Samuel 

Students  welcome  to  all  services 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free  Free 


Free 


Free 


SKATING 

DANCING 

EVERYONE  WELCOME.  BE  THERE! 

CITY  HALL 


CT1 


CN 


l  TO  SOUNDS  OF  THE  MAGIC  CYCLE 

I      FRI.  NOV.  24 

»  9:30  -  12:30 

Sponsored  by  Canadian  College  Bowl  —  Save  The  Children  Fund 


SAC  briefs 


The  Students  Administrative  Council  voted  Wednesday 
to  sponsor  the  next  conference  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students,  after  May  exams. 

The  conference  theme  will  be  Universal  Accessibility  to 
Higher  Education. 

Plans  for  the  conference  will  not  be  finalized  until  the 
board  of  governors  decides  whether  to  finance  the  project. 

SAC  also  voted  $500  to  assist  in  the  initial  publicity  and 
organization  of  course  unions. 

Education  Commissioner  Bob  Bossin  (III  Inn)  expla- 
ined that  the  unions  will  provide  an  "opportlnity  for  stu- 
dents to  become  involved  in  more  than  a  curriculum  club." 

John  Kirkpatrick  (II  Vic)  was  elected  communications 
commissioner.  He  replaces  Harry  Oussoren  (III  APSC)' 
who  is  resigning.- 

Andrews  will  design  Harvard  school 

John  Andrews,  the  chairman  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto department  of  architecture,  has  been  named  to  design 
Harvard  University's  $6,000,000  graduate  school  of  design. 

In  announcing  the  commission  Harvard  Dean  J.  L.  Sert 
said  Mr.  Andrews  is  considered  to  be  one  of  Harvard's  most 
brilliant  graduates  of  recent  years. 

Canadian  graduates  hope  to  raise  $100,000  towards  tha 
Harvard  program. 

Mr.  Andrews  designed  the  U  of  T  Campus  Centre  and 
Scarborough.  College. 


NOW  OPEN! 

INTERNATIONAL 

STEAM  BATHS 

458  Spadina  Ave.  922-8996 
(Spodino  and  College) 


SPECIAL  STUDENT 

RATES  $1.00 

OPEN  24  HRS.  DAILY 

AT  ALL  TIMES 
SAUNA 
Wet  and  dry  steam  roami 
Recreation  Lounges 
Private  Rooms 


PAT  AND  JOSEPH  HAIR  DESIGNERS 

1 16A  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

STUDENT'S  DISCOUNT 

MON.-THURS.  ONLY 
PATRICK,  JOSEPH.  PETER,  JOHN: 
Cut  and  Set  $5.00  Cut  Only  $3.00 

Shampoo  and  Sat  from  $3.00 
CLARA  AND  ROSE: 
Cut  and  Set  $4.00  Cut  Only  $2.00 

Shampoo  and  Set  from  $2.00 
These  prices  ovoiloble  to  students  only 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  .  SATURDAY 
The  Blues  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
Dancing  &  Listening  to 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  •  1    a.m.  •  3  a.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  •  3  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  *  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 


TYPIST  WANTED: 

$2  to  $3  an  hour 

A  publishing  company  would  like  to  farm  out 
typing  work  of  a  specialized  nature  that  can  be  done 
at  home.  The  typist  should  preferably  be  a  graduate 
student  of  languages,  psychology,  or  such  subjects, 
who  can  handle  painstaking  and  faithful  copying  from 
manuscript  to  typewriter.  Professional  typographical 
perfection  not  required.  Accuracy  a  must.  Typescript 
should  need  no  proofreading. 

Amount  of  work:  15  to  25  hours  a  week,  for  nine 
months,  starting  immediately.  (Negotiable  for  half 
load.) 

Remuneration  based  on  page  rate;  will  increase 
with  typing  speed. 

Typewriter  and  maintenance  no  problem. 
If  you  ore  interested  in  a  trial,  please  phone 
233-6962  evenings. 
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Vietnamese  steals  JCR  Dow  debate 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Right-  and  left-wingers 
met  head-on  in  a  three-hour 
debate  Wednesday  on  whe- 
ther SAC  should  decide  if 
companies  complicit  in  the 
Vietnam  war  should  recruit 
on  campus. 

Paul  Hoch,  an  organizer 
of  the  Monday  sit-in  against 
Dow  Chemical  of  Canada, 
and  Paul  Fromm(II  SMC), 
chairman  of  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society,  were  the  pro- 
tagonists in  a  debate  which 
began  in  New  College  and 
moved  to  University  College. 

But  the  real  show-stealer 
was  a  Vietnamese  political 
science  student  who  held  an 
audience  of  175  spellbound 
for  five  minutes  as  he  spoke. 

"I  came  to  Canada  to  stu- 
dy the  freedom  and  huma- 
nity of  the  country,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  preventing  any  eng- 
ineers or  other  students 
from  being  interviewed  by 
Dow,  but  I  do  beg  of  you  to 
practice  humanity. 


"My  own  village  was 
bombed.  The  Americans  did 
not  know  if  we  were  com- 
munists or  not.  But  they 
went  ahead  and  slaughtered 
many  villagers  anyway." 

Hoch  and  Fromm  were  at 
each  other's  throats  for 
much  of  the  three-hour  ma- 
rathon. 

Fromm:  "SAC  has  no  right 
to  decide  which  companies 
recruit  here.  This  is  discri- 
mination against  a  minority 
such  as  the  engineers. 

Hoch:  "We  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  a  dictating 
minority.  If  you  try  to  pre- 
vent this  issue  from  being 
brought  up  at  the  SAC  meet- 
ing, you  will  be  the  same. 
The  problem  lies  with  the 
student  body  and  SAC  is  the 
representative  of  this  body." 

Fromm:  "If  the  motion  is 
carried  by  SAC,  many  stu- 
dents will  be  denied  the 
right  to  exercise  their  free- 
dom." 

"Why  attack  Dow  which  is 


only  one  of  many  companies 
producing  war  materials, 
asked  Bill  Doakes  (SGS). 
The  pressure  should  be  plac- 
ed on  the  American  govern- 
ment." 

Hoch  said  Dow  was  chosen 
as  a  symbol  of  all  such  com- 
panies. 

"If  SAC  defeats  the  mo- 
tion, we  will  change  our  tac- 
tics," said  Hoch.w  "Further 
sit-ins  will  only  alienate 
more  people. 

"My  aim  is  to  end  this  war 
and  I  will  do  whatever  is  ef- 
fective to  achieve  this  end." 

"The  dramatic  Burning 
Baby  propaganda  is  pure 
rot;"  returned  Fromm.  '  You 
can't  speak  of  American 
atrocities  alone.  There  are 
atrocities  On  both  sides. 

"Napalm  is  better  than  the 
incredible  butchering  of  the 
Communist  devils.  The  aim 
of  the  Americans  is  to  win 
the  war  fast  and  get  out. 
If  napalm  can  do  this,  then 
it  is  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils." 


St.  Michael's  council  condemns  sit-in 


The  St.  Michael's  College 
student  council  has  con- 
demned the  actions  of  stu- 
dent and  faculty  who  block- 
ed entry  to  the  Placement 
Serv  ice  building  during  Mon- 
day's sit-in. 


A  resolution  passed  over- 
whelmingly Tuesday  night 
states: 

"This  council,  while  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  di  s  s  e  n  t 
through  peaceful  and  order- 
ly   methods,    for  example 


Battle  won,  but  struggle  ahead:  Hoch 


No  further  demonstrations 
are  planned  against  Dow 
Chemical  of  Canada  recrui- 
ters, says  Paul  Hoch,  one  of 
the  organizers  of  Monday's 
sit-in  against  the  company. 

"I  don't  think  we  have 
won  by  any  means,"  he  de- 
clared yesterday,  referring 
to  the  motion  passed  Wed- 
nesday by  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  oppos- 
ing recruiting  by  companies 
supplying  the  U.S.  war  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam. 

"We  have  won  the  battle 
but  we  will  have  a  long  and 
difficult  war." 

He  said  that  if  the  admini- 
stration approves  a  student- 


faculty  administration-alum- 
ni committee  proposed  by 
SAC,  it  "will  attempt  to  pack 
the  committee  with  mem- 
bers favorable  to  the  busi- 
ness interests. 

"I'm  playing  it  by  ear.  I 
don't  think  the  administra- 
tion will  give  credence  to  the 
SAC  decision. 

"The  student  body  is  in 
for  a  long  and  difficult  pe- 
riod of  grappling  with  the 
administration. 

"We  will  not  stand  by 
while  this  issue  gets  lost  in 
a  maze  of  Simcoe  Hall  stall- 
ing. 

"At  the  appropriate  lime 
we  will  make  a  move." 


picketing  and  boycotting,  ab- 
hors violence  and  the  restric- 
tion of  the  rights  of  students 
to  decide  for  themselves 
what  companies  they  wish 
to  work  for." 

In  a  letter  to  Tom  Faulk- 
ner, the  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil, SMC  student  president 
Donall  Healy  (IV  SMC)  said: 

"The  actions  of  the  de- 
monstrators against  Dow's 
recruitment  interviews  on 
this  campus  were  rather  re- 
volting. 

"To. see  a  gentleman  like 
Robin  Ross  (registrar  of  the 
University  of  Toronto),  a 
man  who  has  shown  great 
respect  for  the  students  of 
this  university,  publicly  hu- 
miliated and  pushed  around 
by  students  is  intolerable." 

"And  to  see  students  of 
this  university  prevented 
from  exercising  their  right 
to  decide  for  themselves 
what  is  right  and  wrong  is 
just  as  intolerable." 


SMC  student  representation  approved 


Student  representation  in 
the  St.  Michael's  College  fa- 
culty council  was  generally 
appioved  by  students  and 
fatuity  at  an  open  meeting 
ol  the  council  Wednesday. 

Seventy-five  students  and 
staff  turned  out  at  Brennan 
Hall  for  the  first  open  meet- 
ing ever  of  the  SMC  faculty 
council. 

The  meeting  was  set  up  to 
discuss  recommendations 
passed  at  Tuesday  night's 
five-hour  SMC  student  coun- 
cil meeting. 

The  council  recommended 
thai  students  should  be  re- 
presented on  the  faculty 
council  to: 

— express  a  student  view- 
point in  discussions; 

—participate  in  making 
decisions,  i.e.  vote: 

— serve  on  various  Faculty 
Council  committees; 

—communicate  regularly 
to  the  student  body  in  writ- 
ing. 


The  faculty,  not  students, 
originally  suggested  students 
be  on  the  council. 

At  Wednesday's  meeting 
philosophy  professor  Rev.  E. 
A.  Svnan  expressed  fear  that 
the  faculty  council  would  be 
"swamped  by  the  most  po- 
pular students  in  third  year." 

"The  student  council 
would  select  the  applicants 
by  careful  interviews,"  rep- 
lied council  president  Don 
Healy  (IV  SMC). 

Professor  R.  O'Driscoll  of 
the  English  department  said 
some  faculty  matters  have 
to  be  discussed  in  private. 

"How  would  you  like  it  if 
the  staff  interfered  with  the 
Mike  in  the  Student  coun- 
cil?" 

"The  staff  has  a  veto,"  said 
Healy. 

"But  they've  never  used 
it,"  said  Prof.  O'Driscoll. 

"Neither  would  students 
on  the  Faculty  Council." 

Port.  Synan  said  the  stu- 


dents on  the  council  must 
vote,  although  their  purpose 
is  not  to  represent  the  stu- 
dent body  but  to  help  the  fa- 
culty. 

"Even  if  the  vote  has  little 
weight,  without  it  the  stu- 
dents feel  as  if  they  are  be- 
ing treated  as  children." 

The  student  vote  in  the  Fa- 
culty Council  will  approxi- 
mate student  government, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Madden  said,  be- 
cause "it  is  the  body  with 
which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, SMC  is  governed." 

The  meeting's  highlight 
was  a  fiery  speech  by  SMC 
President  Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly 
who  said  student  recommen- 
dations were  fine  —  if  St. 
Mike  could  afford  them. 

He  said  recommendations 
for  scholarships,  and  a  new 
library  easily  pass  through 
the  faculty  council,  but  can- 
not be  paid  for. 

"To  keep  me  from  going 
crazy,  take  these  things  into 
consideration." 


Hart  House  jy 


LIBRARY  EVENING 

8  p.m.  TO-DAY  -  Library 

ROBERT  SPEAIGHT,  C.B.E. 
"Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  other 
French  Writers" 

(Ladies  may  be  Invited  by  members) 

CAMERA  CLUB 
STUDIO  NIGHT 

ART  GALLERY     7:45  P.M. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29 
(Members  Only) 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  November  30 

Philip  Child  —  his  own  poetry 
Ray  Pierce  —  T.B.A, 

(Ladies  Welcome) 


LIBRARY  EVENING 

8  P.M.  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  24 

HART  HOUSE  LIBRARY 

ROBERT  SPEAIGHT,  C.  B.  E. 

Actor,  Author,  Playwright 

"TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN 
OTHER  TRENCH  WRITERS" 

(Women  may  be  Invited  by  members) 


UNIVERSITY  of  TORONTO 
PHILOSOPHY  CLUB 


Presents 


PROF.  BRUCE  AUNE 


OF  E 


Head  of  Dept.  Philosophy, 
University  Massachusetts 

"TOO  THEORIES 


SAT.  NOV.  25      1 1  A.M. 
RHODES  ROOM,  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Refreshments  served.  Everyone  Welcome  


BRING 
TOUR  GIRL 
TO 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Relaxed  atmosphere.  Reasonable  prices. 
And  just  a  stone's  throw  from  campus, 
Toronto's  newest  pub  is  on  Wellesley, 
just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The  Sutton 
Place  Hotel).  See  you  therel 
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"Americons   In  Viernom  who  accidentolly  centers  for  burn  treatment  and  the  exfen- 

suffer    burn    injuries    from    nopalm    ore  slve  plastic  surgery  thot  must  follow.  But 

rushed  aboard  special  hospital  planes  .  .  .  burnt  Vietnamese  children  must  for*  for 

and  flown  directly  to  Brook  Army  Hospi-  themselves  .  .  ," 

taj  in  Texas,  one  of  the  world's  leodino  — Ramparts  Magazine 


It  was  bound  to  happen,  of  course,  be- 
cause (a)  we  didn't  properly  explain  our- 
selves; and  (b)  using  a  phrase  such  as  the 
end  justifies  the  means  always  leads  to  in- 
tellectual trouble. 

So,  we  wrote:  "The  end  is  so  important 
that  the  means  are  justifiable,"  in  discus- 
sing Monday's  sit-in  at  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice. And  the  letters  came  in  asking  how  we 
can  possibly  say  that  when  students  were 
actually  blocked  from  entering  the  Place- 
ment Service,  thereby  denying  a  freedom  o* 
movement  and  a  freedom  of  choice.  If  stu- 
dents ore  adults  they  should  be  allowed  to 
make  their  own  choice  as  to  which  company 


we  should  have  added... 

they  can  work  for. 

No  disagreement  from  us,  and  we  weren't 
advocating  that  anyone  should  let  a  group 
of  people  sitting  on  the  Placement  Service 
porch  make  up  their  minds  for  them.  In 
fact,  tactically  speaking,  the  blocking  at- 
tempts cause  only  a  backlash  among  the 
people  who  react  against  that  sort  of  thing. 
That  leads  to  two  conclusions,  that  the 
people  who  did  block  the  porch  don't  know 
anything  about  tactics  and  thot  they  should 
reconsider  if  they  weren't  actually  acting 
with  an  excess  of  authoritarianism  —  that 
is  forcing  their  views  on  others. 

What  we  soid  was  that  only  in  terms  of 


LETTERS 


negated  integrity 

Sin 

The  demonstration  concerning  the  Dow  Chem- 
ical Company  was  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  student  body  in  as  far  as  it  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  this  university  concerning  the  manufacture 
of  napalm.  However  the  blockade  of  the  Placement 
Service  negated  completely  the  moral  integrity  of 
the  protest.  The  Varsity  feels  that  in  this  case  the 
means  were  justified  by  the  end.  While  The  Varsity 
accuses  Simcoe  Hall  of  "moral  abdication",  they 
advocate  that  the  individuals  attempting  to  apply 
for  jobs  should  not  be  allowed  their  right  to  do  so 
because  they  were  "wrong." 

If  The  Varsity  is  more  interested  in  propagating 
their  own  versions  of  student  morality  than  in  rec- 
ognizing the  absolute  necessity  of  minority  rights 
in  a  democratic  community,  can  we  not  accuse  it 
of  moral  totalitarianism?  Perhaps,  on  second 
thought,  we  can  not  for  the  editorial  policies  of 
The  Varsity  do  not  follow  any  consistent  or  con- 
structive pattern.  They  generally  seem  to  self- 
righteously  attack  for  the  sake  of  attacking,  to  ne- 
gate for  the  sake  of  negation,  to  protest  for  the 
sake  of  protesting.  Perhaps  in  future  the  policy 
may  revert  to  intellectual  and  editorial  responsi- 
bility, qualities  which  are  presently  in  short  supply. 

F.  David  Rounthwaite  (II  Trin) 

he  didn't  do  it 

Sir: 

In  Wednesday's  Varsity,  it  was  reported  that  I 
participated  in  the  sit-in  against  Dow  at  the  Place- 
ment Service.  This  is  incorrect.  I  did  demonstrate 
at  the  Placement  Service  and  I  feel  strongly  that 
Dow  should  not  be  allowed  on  campus,  but  I  did 
not  take  part  in  the  sit-in.  Nor  do  I  condone  any 
physical  obstructionism  connected  with  such  inci- 
dents. 

John  Morris  (IV  APSC) 

napalm  necessary 

Sir. 

In  The  Varsity  of  Nov.  22,  both  the  editor  and 
Miss  Limpus  resort  to  the  argument  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means  in  attempting  to  vindicate  the 
curtailment  of  individual  and  corporate  liberties  on 
campus.  The  only  end  they  can  hope  to  achieve  is 
to  force  Dow  to  hold  its  interviews  elsewhere.  Is 
it  all  worthwhile? 

The  ends  and  means  argument  is  more  realistic- 
ally applied  in  justifying  the  U.S.  presence  and 
the  use  of  napalm  in  Vietnam.  Conceivably  a 
small  number  of  civilians  do  fall  victim  to  Dow 
napalm,  but  if  the  use  of  this  weapon  is  going  to 
hasten  the  arrest  of  communist  expansion  in 
South-east  Asia  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 

The  consequences  of  communist  takeover  are 
recorded  in  the  histories  of  numerous  eastern  Eur- 
opean and  Asian  countries  and  the  personal  lives 
of  their  people.  The  Red  regimes  have  had  no  con- 
cept of  the  beauty  of  human  life  and  disrespect 
for  life  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  .General  con- 
siderations have  nearly  always  outweighed  a  man's 
individual  freedom.  Hopefully,  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  and  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
■will  prevent  a  similar  situation  from  occurring 
here. 

I  feel  that  the  demonstrators  do  not  reflect  the 
general  attitude  of  the  student  body  but  that  the 
agitators  are  misguided  individuals  driven  by  a 
neurotic  need  to  "do  something  concrete  and  dan- 
gerous", to  quote  a  prominent  activist. 

As  for  the  evidence  you  presented  showing  an 
alleged  Vietnamese  napalm  victim:  "What  is  it?" 


is  a  good  question  and  "Where  did  you  get  it?"  is 
perhaps  a  better  one. 

Gunars  Randans  (SGS) 


save  the  children 

Sir: 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  demonstrator*  who 
are  so  concerned  about  napalm-bumed  children 
will  be  supporting  the  Canadian  Save  the  Children 

Fund  this  weekend? 

Tom  Kingsbury  (SGS) 

sac  had  no  right 

Sir: 

The  feelings  of  the  engineers  concerning  SACs 
decision  to  screen  companies  using  the  Placement 
Service  have  not  been  made  clear.  This  is  injust 
because  we  are  the  people  most  directely  affected 
by  this  decision.  Has  SAC,  with  only  four  engi- 
neering representatives,  the  right  to  decide  on  an 
issue  affecting  such  a  minority? 

Chandler  Davis  and  the  boys  merely  wish  to  as- 
sert their  views  on  the  Vietnam  issue  in  some  posi- 
tive manner.  By  choosing  companies  such  as  Dow 
Chemical  as  a  means  to  their  end  they  are  liter- 
ally stomping  on  the  toes  of  engineers  seeking  em- 
ployment. Should  SAC  support  such  bunk! 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  large  majority  of 
companies  using  the  Placement  Service  are  inter- 
ested solely  in  recruiting  engineers.  The  very  na- 
ture of  engineering  implies  that  any  work  in  such 
a  field  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
aiding  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  effort.  Has 
anyone  the  right  to  rubber  stamp  these  companies 
good  or  'bad'? 

The  privileges  of  SAC  members  should  not  be 
allowed  to  infringe  on  OUR  rights  to  be  interview- 
ed by  the  companies  of  OUR  choice.  We  will  not 
be  inconvenienced  by  having  to  arrange  job  inter- 
views off  campus. 

Marimis  Hus,  Chairman.  Chemical  Engineering 

force  doesn't  help 

Sir: 

Force  has  not  gained  the  Americans  popuiarity 
in  Vietnam  neither  will  it  help  in  protests  against 
title  use  of  napalm  in  the  war  or,  more  specifically, 
against  Dow  Chemical's  recruiting  on  campus. 

Information  given  out  to  students  Monday  car- 
ried a  statement  to  the  effect  that  demonstrators 
would  not  directly  interfere  with  Dow's  activities 
nor  would  they  prevent  Job-seekers  from  meeting 
with  representative,  Mr.  white.  Somehow  these 
peaceful  objectives  were  bypassed.  The  rowdiness 
of  the  demonstration  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
an  otherwise  sincere  expression  of  dissent  and 
must  surely  have  directed  the  sympathies  of  for- 
merly neutral  persons —  if  there  are  any  such  — 
to  the  side  of  Dow  representatives.  Many  otJher  stu- 
dents who  support  the  cause  against  napalm  may 
now  be  reluctant  to  involve  themselves  in  a  protest 
which  is  likely  to  use  physical  coercion  to  prove  a 
point. 

The  aim  of  the  coordinators  is,  naturally,  to  have 
an  overwhelming  turnout.  Yet,  in  view  of  Monday's 
results,  one  could  only  suspect  that  such  a  turn- 
out would  mean  more  chaos,  ugly  heckling  and 
use  of  physical  force  —  as  has  occurred  on  many 
American  campuses  recently  —  all  of  which  hin- 
der the  cause  of  the  movement. 

Doesn't  the  only  real  power  of  organized  protest 
lie  in  its  valid  commitment  to  non-violent  means? 

Cathie  O'Neill  (I  SMC.) 


the  ends  the  sitters  had  in  view  is  the  block- 
ing ottempt  justifiable  and  that  brings  the 
whole  issue  down  to  right  and  wrong:  who 
was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  what  moral  complicity  Dow 
Chemical  has  in  the  use  of  napalm  in  Viet- 
nam. We  said  we  thought  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sit-in  participants  was  right  and 
that  of  the  students  wanting  jobs  with  Dow 
wrong.  We're  not  speaking  for  anyone  when 
we  say  that. 

Tactically  the  sit-in  should  have  thought 
more  in  terms  of  persuasion;  teaching  the 
students  after  jobs  that  their  own  future 
security  and  employment  is  a  selfish  angle 
in  the  whole  issue  and  that  they  should  look 
further  than  that. 

Morally,  however,  even  the  action  taken 
by  the  sit-in  participants  (those  who  actual- 
ly blocked,  that  is)  is  justifiable  in  terms  of 
the  means,  and  we  still  think  that.  In  a 
sense,  worrying  about  the  student  after  em- 
ployment in  this  issue  is  the  some  os  worry- 
ing about  the  rights  of  Dow.  They're  both 
morally  implicated. 

But  let's  look  ot  the  end  we  are  talking 
obout.  At  no  time,  except  in  the  most  subtle 
fascist  leanings  of  some  of  the  sit-in  parti- 
cipants, did  the  end  involve  forcing  some- 
one else's  decisions  on  the  applying  stu- 
dents. What  we  condoned  was  a  sit-in  to 
delay -recruitment  by  Dow  until  the  matter 
could  be  discussed  by  the  Students  Admin- 
istrative Council  and  by  the  U  of  T  admin- 
istration. Even  though  the  applying  students 
were  inconvenienced,  there  was  no  real 
harm  done  was  there? 

There  was  some  embarrassment  for  Dow's 
recruiter  and  for  U  of  T  registrar  Robin 
Ross,  and  that  we  don't  condone.  Neither 
would  we  condone  the  actions  of  the  sitters 
if  the  end  were  more  serious. 

It  is  heartening  that  SAC  came  out  in 
favor  of  some  student  and  faculty  control 
over  what  companies  are  accommodated  on 
this  campus.  That  is  a  real  step  forward, 
one  the  administration  should  consider  ser- 
iously. It  will  be  tough  for  the  administrat- 
fors,  mind  you,  because  part  of  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  modem  university  is  to  make  it 
easy  for  any  ond  all  companies  to  find  train- 
ed personnel  here. 

The  underlying  questions  raised  here,  in- 
cluding the  authoritarianism  too  often 
found  in  any  group  striving  for  a  moral  end 
and  the  role  and  character  of  student  pow- 
er, will  be  discussed  in  a  later  editorial. 
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TRY  THIS 


"A  NIGHT  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN" 

Steelband  Dance  -  Steltones 

EXOTIC  LIMBO  AND  AMATEUR  CONTEST 

FEATURING 

PEGGY  JACKSON  FROM  JAMAICA 

CALYPSO 

SMC  STUDENT  CENTRE 

SAT.  NOV.  25    -    8:30  p.m. 
75/ 


G.S.U.  ELECTIONS 
TODAY 

9  A.M.  TO  5  P.  M. 

Polls  are  located  at  G.S.U.  and  Central  Library. 
Bring  your  A.T.L.  Cards. 


1968 

ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

(ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL) 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  Engineering  Re- 
presentatives will  be  on  campus  on  January  10th  and 
11th,  at  45  Willeoeks  St.,  Room  101,  from  9:00  A.M. 
to  4:30  P.M.  to  discuss  and  explain  the  types  of  eng- 
ineering jobs  available  at  the  Bell. 

THIS  IS  NOT  AN 
EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW 

Arrangements  to  see  the  Bell  Engineering  Represen- 
tatives can  be  made  by  phoning  Mrs.  Young,  929- 
2014  for  an  appointment  date. 


Bell  Canada 


ktb  Coca-Cola  tnd  Coke  are  registered  trade  marts  which  Identify  only  the  product  of  Cow-Cots  ltd. 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or, FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


REGULAR  and  KINGS 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forword  o  book- 
let "The  Doy  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
3  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
purchase. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


WHAT  DOES  CEILDH 
MEAN?  PART-TIME  JOS 
WORKING  WITH  GAE- 
LIC MATERIALS  IN  CA- 
TALOGUE DEPT.,  LIB- 
RARY (175  BEDFORD 
ROAD). 

INTERESTED? 
CALL  MRS.  DAVISON 

928-2310 


Oh,  oh. 

Bet  my  date  is 
the  one  with 
"personality." 


THEATRE 


Ebert  Ecstatic  About  Devils 

By  ALAN  GORDON 

Peter  Ebert  has  the  deepest  voice  I've  ever  heard.  This 
may  be  because  I  haven't  heard  a  lot  of  bass  singers 
talk,  nor  bassoons  for  that  matter.  Now  this  voice  may  be 
the  reason  that  his  talk  on  The  Devils  was  so  compelling. 
More  probably,  it  was  the  subject  matter.  Ebert  called  ft 
the  "best  play  ever  written."  If  it's  half  as  good  as  he  says 
it  is,  it  should  make  for  fascinating  theatre. 

John  Whiting  based  his  play  on  a  novel  by  Aldous  Huxley 
who  based  his  novel  on  an  actual  event.  The  play  concerns 
itself  with  the  conflict  a  worldly  priest  has  with  his  con- 
science and  his  God.  A  small  provincial  French  town,  com- 
plete with  gossips  and  politicians,  Sister  Jeanne,  a  nun  with 
a  physical  impairment  causing  great  psychological  distress, 
and  Grandier,  the  priest  with  less  than  holy  things  on  his 
mind,  do  battle  with  their  consciences  and  the  shallow 
"but  fascinating"  inhabitants  of  the  17th  century  French 
community.  The  effects  of  society  on  these  two  people 
who,  incidentally,  don't  meet  until  the  last  moments  of 
the  final  act,  are  what  comprise  the  action  of  the  play. 

Why  did  Mr.  Ebert  consider  this  play  such  a  master- 
work? 

The  organ  tones  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  he  took  a 
breath,  and  pondered  the  problem." 

"There's  a  combination  of  reasons.  The  play  is  so  econo- 
mical, both  in  structure  and  in  language." 

He  hit  a  low  F.  "I  found  it  quite  difficult  to  cut  any  part 
of  the  play  without  making  the  action  ridiculous  and  un- 
motivated. I  did  cut  some  of  the  exorcism  scene,  only  be- 
cause I  think  Whiting  went  a  little  too  far  intellectually, 
bringing  in  politics,  etc.  It's  a  very  tough  scene  to  get 
right.  You  can't  go  overboard,  with  out  losing  the  theatr- 
icality of  the  piece."  The  words  stopped,  but  the  voice  seem- 
ed to  go  on. 

"It's  not  a  pretty  play.  There's  great  deal  of  violence  to 
it,  but  I  much  prefer  to  achieve  the  impact  of  the  idea  and 
the  violent  atmosphere  without  spilling  a  lot  of  ox-blood  all 
over  the  stage.  The  play  is  difficult  enough  technically. 
There  are  fourteen  scenes  over  three  acts  and  the  flow  of 
the  language  has  to  be  maintained.  Scenes  should  almost 
melt  into  each  other.  Murray  Laufer,  the  designer,  and  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  hours  on  devising  a  setting  that 
would  serve  the  play  economically.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  over-produce  the  play.  Economy  is  the  keynote  to  the 
structure  and  to  the  production." 

The  voice  stopped.  The  talk  was  over.  The  Devils  opens 
tonight. 

UTDC  Rolling  Again 


Blind  dates  are  a  chance.  But  you  can  always  depend  on 
refreshing  Coca-Cola  for  the  taste  you  never  get  tired  of. 
That's  why  things  go  better  with  Coke,  after  Coke,  after  Coke. 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

There  wasn't  room  enough 
at  Cartwright  Hall  Monday 
Night  for  all  the  students 
who  showed  up  at  the  U  of  T 
Drama  Society's  first  one- 
act  competition. 

The  three  comedies  pre- 
sented were  all  by  living  au- 
thors; all  entertaining;  and 
all  part  of  a  rare  experience 
on  campus  nowadays.  It  is 
seldom  that  humble  produ- 
tions  even  have  a  theatre 
anymore.  My  thanks  to 
Sharon  Salsberg,  the  real 
force  behind  the  UTDS,  for 
organizing  the  whole  thing. 

Despite  the  solemnity  of 
the  ajudication,  none  of  the 
plays  had  the  quality  to  rep- 
resent this  campus  in  any 
larger  play  competition. 
Without  fail,  they  were  in- 
adequately  directed,  al- 
though some  of  the  acting 
was  as  good  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  Dumb  Waiter,  by  Har- 
old Pinter,  required  the  most 
disciplined  acting  and  stag- 
ing. It  almost  got  it.  In  Pin- 
ter, however,  silence  is  a 
weapon,  a  barbed  dagger  in 
the  battle  of  one-upmanship. 
There  were  too  many  pauses 
and  lots  of  silence;  but  these 
were  empty  pauses,  especial- 
ly at  the  beginning  of  the 
play.  Save  in  the  debate 
about  whether  you  'light  the 
kettle'  or  'put  the  kettle  on'. 


Pinter's  dialectic  never  re- 
ceived the  vicious  stridency 
it  needed. 

Albee's  The  Sandbox  as 
presented  by  New  College, 
is  really  no  more  than  a  brief 
comic  scene  that  plays  itself 
quite  well.  This  production 
was  blocked  simply  and  run 
well.  The  key  role  of  Grand- 
ma was  vigoriously  done  by 
Yolanda  Goudeketling. 
Though  not  necessarily  a 
skillful  production,  it  was 
the  most  successful  of  the 
evening. 

A  Phoenix  too  Frequent, 
the  Christopher  Fry  adapta- 
tion of  Petronius'  delicious 
short  story,  needed  editing 
and  careful  blocking.  This 
comedy  of  wit  must  have 
much  and  various  movement 
to  enliven  dramatically  its 
debates.  Sight  lines  were  to- 
tally disregarded.  Alan  Ru- 
bin, as  che  soldier,  was  a 
human  delight,  enjoying  his 
own  jokes  as  much  as  the 
audience.  Susan  Keachie  was 
a  fetching  but  inaudible 
matron.  In  Margaret  Reid  as 
Doto,  we  may  have  a  very 
fine  actress.  Her  perform- 
ance was  tellingly  comic. 

It  seems  that  small  thea- 
tre on  campus  always  has 
humble  beginnings.  Good  to 
see  things  rolling  again. 


review 


The  King  Is  Dying  —  Long  Live  The  King 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

At  last  a  show  that  doesn't  find  truth  obsolete.  It's  been 
a  long  haul,  these  last  few  weeks,  watching  playwrights  te'l 
us  that  communication  is  dead,  that  distinctions  between 
reality  and  appearance  are  dead,  that,  in  fact,  reality  is  dead. 
Now,  finally,  we  find  out  for  sure  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
guaranteed  true  is,  death. 

The  conceit  of  having  a  protagonist  fall  from  the  heights 
of  a  fools  paradise  to  the  depths  of  complete  knowledge  is  as 
old  as  Oedipus  Rex...  What  Ionesco  does  to  his  Beranger  Rex 
is  present  him  with  the  truth,  very  early  in  the  play  and  then 
watch  him  try  to  cope  with  it. 

The  king  is  going  to  die. 

"Well,  naturally,  we  all  are ....  eventually." 

But  you're  going  to  die  soon. 

"Nonsense!" 

Beranger  Rex  refuses  to  believe-  that  he  is  mortal. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  for  four-hundred  years 
has  led  him  to  that  conclusion.  He  was  told  that  he  could 
chose  to  die  whenever  he  wished,  but,  as  his  first  queen 
archly  mentions,  "They  never  dreamed  you'd  put  it  off  for 
so  longl" 

King  Beranger  then  curses  his  makers.  "If  they  knew  I 
would  die,  why  did  they  make  me?"  Hardly  the  words  of  a 
great  man  faced  with  death.  But  why  should  he  speak  like  a 
great  man?  He  is  a  man,  and  he's  too  selfish  to  abdicate, 
to  give  up  his  world,  no  matter  how  decrepid  it  is,  to  some- 
thing else.  Eventually,  with  the  help  of  his  first  queen  Mar- 
guerite whose  duty  it  is  to  help  him  to  die,  just  as  she  at- 
tempted to  help  bam  live,  he  dies.  The  impediments  that 
have  formed  a  life  of  senseless  obligation  and  trapped  him 
in  an  existence  of  trivia  are  sloughed  off.  He  dies,  on  sche- 
dule, ninety  minutes  after  the  play  opened.  Just  as  we  knew 
he  would. 

In  Oedipus  Rex,  the  irony  of  the  plot  was  that,  at  any 
turn  of  events,  Oedipus  could  possibly  have  avoided  his  fate. 
What  broke  our  hearts  was  our  awareness  that  his  lust 
for  knowledge  was  in  fact,  an  ignorant  lust  for  destruction. 
In  Beranger  Rex,  the  situation  is  reversed.  Beranger's  lust 
for  ignorance  is  what  is  doing  him  the  most  harm. 

Exit  the  King  could  be  seen  as  a  huge  pun  on  Sophocles' 
tragedy.  Instead  of  people  trying  to  prevent  the  king  from 
the  inevitable  recognition  of  his  condition,  people  are  bent 


on  having  it  revealed  to  him  in  all  of  its  ludicrous  splendour 
The  chorus  is  reduced  to  a  soldier  who  gives  doctor's  bul- 
letins to  the  public.  Oedipus'  desire  for  saving  his  people 
is  transformed  into  Beranger's  concern  for  himself. 

If  I  have  given  you  the  idea  that  the  play  is  a  sombre 
autopsy  of  life,  then  I  have  blundered.  Ionesco  is  too  much 
of  an  old  vaudevillian  for  that.  He  has  an  unerring  sens- 
of  the  absurd  or  should  I  say,  silly.  The  king  orders  to  have 
a  soldier  arrested  and  sure  enough  he  is  arrested.  He 
is  struck  motionless  and  dumb.  In  a  bid  to  demonstrate  his 
power,  Beranger  demands  that  the  same  put-upon  soloVr 
have  his  head  cut  off.  The  head  wobbles  on  the  neck,  but 
remains,  to  the  King's  frustration.  In  one  of  several  whims- 
ical moments  worthy  of  Giraudoux,  Oedipus'  plague  is 
reduced  to  the  amazing  situation  in  which  schools  and 
streams  are  swallowed  up  into  the  earth....  erosion.  And 
cows  are  reported  to  be  calving  twice  a  day....  mystically  at 
noon  and  at  5  p.m  hmmm. 

°Sce  again'  the  APA-  has  done  a  brilliant  job.  Director 
Ellis  Rabb  has  let  Ionesco  make  every  one  of  his  points, 
both  the  whimsical  and  the  weighty,  hit  home  with  amazing 
accuracy.  His  staging  always  found  the  careful  balance  bet- 
ween slapstick  and  stateliness  that  the  show  requires.  H.s 
actors  were  perfectly  cast.  His  visual  production  was  a  re- 
velation. How  he  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  palace  of  in- 
visible walls,  of  a  throne  with  no  back-bone,  is  a  mystery. 
That  he  did  is  a  pleasure. 

Richard  Easton  essays  the  tragical-comical  King  Be- 
ranger with  stunning  power.  We  are  impatient  with  the 
self-pitying  monarch  as  he  pretends  to  find  meaning  in 
the  maid's  drudgery.  We  are  scornful  when  he  refuses  to 
accept  his  mortality,  and  we  are  moved  when,  all  submis- 
sion, he  "goes  back  where  he  came  from"  and  physically 
abdicates.  Caught  in  a  pose  similar  to  those  Egyptian  tomb 
carvings,  he  dies,  an  example  to  the  ages. 

Eva  Le  Gallienne  has  the  almost  impossible  role  of  an 
earthly  angel  of  death.  She  is  over-whelming,  phantom  of 
steel.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  only  magnificent. 

A.P.A.  has  saved  their  newest  and  most  exciting  play 
for  the  end,  and  we  are  grateful  for  their  showing  us  theatre 
at  its  most  involving,  most  impressive,  most,  well,  theatrical. 
It  has  been  a  heady  experience,  and  we  look  forward  to 
their  next  season  with,  great  excitement. 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cords 


Clean 
Fresh 
Cool 


They  aren't 
just  words 
.anymore 

It's  the  way  you  can  feel  every 

day  of  the  month.  With 
Tampax  tampons.  This 

internally  worn  sanitary 
protection  was  developed  by  a 
doctor. . .  and  makes  you  feel 
Cleaner,  fresher,  cooler. 

Tampax  tampons  are 
made  of  pure  surgical 

cotton.  The  silken-smooth 
container-applicator  assures 
hygienic  insertion  and  is 
readily  disposable.  Your 
hands  never  need  touch  the 
tampon  itself.  Instead  of 
just  thinking  about  them, 

try  Tampax  tampons. 
You'll  know  what  we  mean. 

Available  in  3  absorbency- 
Sizes— Regular,  Super  and 
Junior— wherever  such 
products  are  sold. 


YES 

You  can  still  ENROL  for 

YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

by  completing  the  application  attached  to  the  brochure 

This  is  now  the  SEVENTH  year  that  the  Univer- 
sitysity  Health  &  Accident  Plan  has  been  offered  to 
the  student  studying  in  Canadian  Universities  and 
Colleges  across  Canada  and  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
Comprehensive  Coverage  offered  ot  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  plans. 

PLAN  1  —  Accident  Only  — 

is  recommended  as  a  supplement  to  group  or  provin- 
cial plans. 

PLAN  2  —  Combined  Accident  &  Sickness 

is  recommended  for  the  student  without  medical  pro- 
tection. 

Admin.  -  John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERRARD 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office,  Graduats 
Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices. 
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PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

55  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

WE  HAVE  POSITIONS  FOR  GRADUATES  IN 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 
HONOUR  AND  GENERAL  ARTS 
SCIENCE 


Many  graduates  are  unaware  of  the  challenging  and  stimulating  oppor- 
tunities available  in  a  career  as  a  Chartered  Accountant.  If  you  are 
interested  in  making  a  contribution  to  modern  business  and  In  estab- 
lishing the  foundation  for  a  satisfying  career  through  professional 
training  in  public  accounting  please  arrange  through  your  Student 
Placement  Office  for  a  campus  interview  on 


NOVEMBER  28,  29  or  30 


Copies  of  our  recruitment  brochure  are  available 
in  the  Student  Placement  Office. 


Dizzy  Gillespie  Good  to  Hear 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

We  used  to  call  this  next 
tune  "A  Night  in  Tunisia" 
but  since  the  French  had  to 
split  fast  from  Algeria,  we 
have  a  new  titie — "A  Night — 
Fast  —  From  Viet  Nam." 

Russell  George  began  to 
set  up  a  throbbing  ostinato 
pattern  on  the  electric  bass; 
Candy  Finch  beat  out  tri- 
plets on  his'  closed  high  hat 
cymbals;  James  Moody  re- 
peated an  exciting  phrase, 
obtaining  a  big,  vibrant  tone 
from  his  flute. 

Finally,  with  the  way  well 
prepared,  Dizzy  Gillespie  an- 
nounced the  theme  with  re- 
straint and  absolute  assur- 
ance. Then,  suddenly,  every- 
thing stopped,  and  Dizzy 
leaped  up  to  a  piercing  high 
note,  held  it  for  a  few  se- 
conds, then  swooped  down 
on  a  tumbling  rush  of  16th 
notes. 


With  the  rest  of  the  group 
back  in  motion,  Gillespie,  his 
cheeks  and  neck  distended 
to  an  extent  that  you  would 
think  anatomically  impossi- 
ble, deliberately  proceeded 
to  construct  his  solo.  Rather 
than  burst  out  impetuously 
in  all  directions,  Gillespie 
built  thoughtfully  to  several 
climaxes.  He  was  so  cool  that 
some  might  have  thought 
him  merely  indifferent;  but 
Gillespie,  instead  of  just 
showering  us  with  fireworks, 
was  thinking  and  playing 
with  concentrated  care. 

Following  Gillespie's  trum- 
pet work,  James  Moody  lash- 
ed out  with  his  alto  saxo- 
phone; but,  although  he 
played  passionately,  it  was 
again  obvious  that  a  fine 
musical  mind  was  at  work, 
planning  the  development  of 
the  solo.  Moody  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  consistent- 
ly satisfying  saxophonists  to 
he  heard  anywhere  these 
days,  and  besides  playing 
beautifully,  prods  Gillespie 
to  show  what  he  can  really 
do.  The  last  time  Dizzy  was 
at  the  Colonial,  he  didn't 
have  Moody  with  him  and 


EDITORS  (of  Student  Publications)  Arise  ! 

Contribute  to  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Talent  I 
Ensure  the  Survival  of  Student  Creativity  ! 
Deposit  2  copies  of  every  issue  you  publish  with  the 
U.  of  T.  Library  and  be  assured  of  a  place  in  Cana- 
dian History. 

Question?  Calf  Mrs.  Cornweil,  Serials  Dept., 
U.  of  T.  Library,  928-3076 
Anytime  —  9:00  a.m.  ■  5.00  p.m.  Mon.-Fri. 


HART  HOUSE  Presents 

AFTER  THE  FALL 

Friday,  December  8th,  6:15  -  1  am 
*  PUNCH 

★  SMORGASBORD 
★  FILM  FESTIVAL 
★  COFFEE  HOUSE 

TICKETS:  $1.00  —  HALL  PORTER 

m™trs3for' dinner',0  a"e"d  *"  *«*  e^        ™"  ■»  *  * 


COMMERCE  AMD  FINANCE         ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
FINAL  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Students  interested  in  combining  practical  experience  with  further  Qti.Hw  t-„  «„u.  ;    ,L  • 

Sate  » t^ibco^  ^.^^^^^i^  ss: 

NOVEMBER  28  AND  DECEMBER  1 

avolbblit  °PP°intments  be  ™d*  *h™9"  *e  University  Placement  Office  where  information  about  our  firm  is 
If  the  above  dates  are  not  convenient,  please  contact. 

R.  M.  ELLIOTT,  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR,  AT  368-7671 
DEL0ITTE,  PLENDER,  HASKINS  &  SELLS  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Offices  throughout  Canada  and  associated  firms  throughout  the  world. 


consequently  he  sounded 
pretty  sad,  as  if  he  just  did 
not  feel  ilke  blowing.  But 
last  week,  with  Moody  back 
in  the  band,  things  were 
groovy  again. 

This  time  around,  the  band 
sounded  very  tightly  inte- 
grated, with  good,  solid,  well- 
rehearsed  arrangements.  And 
it  was  good  to  hear  Dizzy 
playing  "Groovin'  High" 
instead  of  one  Bossa  Nova 
after  another.  As  he  has 
sown  many  times  before,  Gil- 
lespie can  take  relatively  un- 
known musicians  like  Candy 
Finch  and  pianist  Michael 
Longo  and  make  them  into 
a  band,  a  real  unit. 

Although  he  is  now  50 
years  old,  the  Clown  Prince 
of  bop  has  not  grown  mus- 
ically stagnant,  nor  has  he 
lost  his  'joie  de  vivre'  or 
his  sense  of  humour.  When 
the  clouds  that  customarily 
float  across  the  stage  at  the 
Colonial  disappeared,  Gil- 
lespie stamped  his  foot  like 
an  angry  child,  clenched  his 
fists,  pouted,  and  plaintively 
cried  out,  "The  clouds,  I 
want  the  clouds!"  Like  a  lit- 
tle kid  who  has  lost  his 
candy ,~  he  kept  it  up  until 
they  finally  gave  him  back 
his  clouds.  Always  ready  to 
put  anyone  on,  Gillespie  once 
responded  to  an  autograph 
hunter's  request  by  scrawl- 
ing something  which,  if  any- 
thing, looked  like  "Sonny 
Rollins." 

Jumping  and  dancing  wild- 
ly when  the  fancy  strikes 
him,  playing  some  fine  tam- 
bourine (the  percussionist 
from  the  TS  should  take  les- 
sons from  him)  and  still 
blowing  some  of  the  best 
jazz  you  can  hear,  Dizzy  Gil- 
lespie is  one  of  the  few  mus- 
icians left  from  the  revolu- 
tionary times  of  the  MO's  who 
has  managed  to  survive  and 
continue  to  grown.  It's  too 
bad  he  was  in  Toronto  for 
only  a  week.  If  he  comes 
back  soon,  be  sure  not  to 
miss  him. 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

ORDER  FOR  XMAS 
VARSITY  BLAZERS  AND  KILTS 

"Made  to  Measure" 

RICHARDSON 

546  Yonge  St.  922-3141 
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ART 


Letendre,  Teitelbaum,  Duchamp 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 


Rita  Letendre  is  show- 
ing at  Gallery  Pascal  till 
Dec.  5.  This  exhibition  is 
tremendously  exciting,  vi- 
brant and  an  eye-opener.  It's 
something  of  a  breakthrough 
too,  because  it's  one  of  the 
first  times  in  recent  years 
that  an  artist  of  her  calibre 
has  offered  the  public  a 
major  show  of  prints. 

Serigraphs  are  done  using 
silk-screens:  a  separate  scre- 
en is  used  for  each  color. 
Stencils  produce  the  shapes 
that  we  see.  As  Mr.  Pascal 
pointed  out  to  me,  it's  a 
very  difficult  process  to  con- 
trol and  get  fine  lines.  Let- 
endre has  used  the  medium 
perfectly.  Angle  formed  by 
the  rush  through  space  are 
the  basic  forms  we  see. 

Part  of  the  "hard  edge" 
school,  the  works  still  retain 
that  very  elegant,  vibrant 
French  -  Canadian  coloring 
that  is  the  backbone  of  Let- 
endre's  power  as  an  artist. 
This  show  is  a  "must".  In- 
cidentally, the  works  are  sur- 
prisingly cheap,  even  with- 
in student  range. 

As  I  was  reconnoitering 
Teitelbaum's  show  at  Gallery 
Moos,  Mr.  Teitelbaum  came 
up  to  me  and  offered  a  few 
pointers  on  what  he  was  do- 
ing. First  of  all,   he's  finish- 
ed his  "mini-markings"  pe- 
riod (the  period  of  two  or 
three  abrupt  lines  on  a  can- 
vas) and  now  he's  doing  pu- 
blic art,  "art  for  people  to 
come  and  have  fun".  His 
"Made  Ready"  1  and  2  are 
manufactured  products.  The 
packager  of  2,  a  skin-packag- 
ed bagel,  is  real  (as  is  the 
bagel):    it's    Peter  Storm, 
whom  Teitelbaum  says  is  the 
"most    swinging  packaging 
artist  in  Toronto".  I  asked 
the  artist  how  he  found 
Storm.  "Yellow  pages  'An' 
said  Teitelbaum. 

There  are  other  manufact- 
ured products  too,  like  "Mir- 
ror, Mirror  on  the  Wall 
which  was  done  by  Hot  Leaf 
Stamping,  a  process  for 
stamping  foil.  This  work 
wasn't  intended  as  a  multi- 
ple though  it  looks  that  way. 
Cheap  as  it  is  ($21.00),  the 
work  isn't  selling  well,  most- 
ly because  people  mistake 
this  particular  one  for  "bath- 
room tiles." 

As  for  influences,  they 
strictly  come  on  "air  waves", 
nothing  more  specific.  Du- 
champ, of  course,  is  the  one 
"source"  for  the  whole  thing. 
He  was  the  first  to  do  Ready- 
mades.  Teitelbaum  has  now 
produced  the  first  Made  Rea- 
dy. One  work  even  has  Du- 
champ written  on  it.  And 
Duchamp  too  is  the  source 
for  the  kind  of  funniness  we 
find  in  paintings  like  Teitel- 
baum's "Ceiling-Walking  Pie- 
ce" where  the  artists"  foot- 
prints extend  from  the  paint- 
ing on  the  wall  to  the  ceil- 
ing above.  "It's  a  very  per- 
sonal foot"  said  the  artist, 
and  he  added,  "People  go 
out  of  here  happy". 
This  is  the  time  to  discuss 
-  Duchamp.  A  book  recently 


updated,  R.  Lebel's  Marcel 
Duchamp,  (Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside,  205  pages,  $  4.95), 
is  the  best  source  of  infor- 
mation about  the  artist  who 
is  one  of  the  most  complex 
subjects  in  modern  art.  His 
painting  career,  over  six 
years  after  it  had  begun,  Du- 
champ managed  to  do  major 
works  in  the  Cubist  style. 
From  here,  he  became  an 
important  Surrealist  artist, 
creating  "proto-Pop"  objects, 
like  the  readymades  and  me- 
chanical art. 

Legendary  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Armoury 
Show,  Duchamp  is  the  first 
artist  to  have  dealt  with  the 
implications  of  the  twentieth 
century's  mechanical,  imper- 
sonal society.  He's  not  only 
been  a  source  for  Teitelbaum 
but  for  many  of  the  modern 
Abstract  Expressionists, 
whose  work  has  a  strong 
Surrealist  base,  and  for  mo- 
dern sculptors  like  Tinguely, 
since  Duchamp  was  the  first 
to  treat  "Art"  objects  as 
transitory  breakables.  Furt- 
hermore, Duchamp's  legend 
has  made  him  a  powerful 
source  of  inspiration  for  mo- 
dern: an  artist  who  refused 
to  create  art,  who  was  in 
fact  anti-art. 

Duchamp  came  from  an 
artistic  family.  His  two  old- 
er brothers  were  Gaston  Du- 
champ who  painted  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Jacques 
Villon  and  Raymond  (Ray- 
mond Duchamp-Villon,  the 
sculptor).  He  also  had  an 
artistic  sister,  Suzanne. 

His  art  evolved  very  rapid- 
ly. About  1907  he  was  ex- 
perimenting with  Cezanne. 
His  Fauve  period  lasted  till 
the  middle  of  1910.  The 
Chess  Players  of  1910  is  still 
expressionist  but  The  So- 
nata of  1911  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Cubism.  The  pict- 
ure he  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
d'Automne  of  1911,  Spring, 
is  fully  Cubist  except  that  it 
shows  a  juxtaposition  of  suc- 
cessive phases  of  movement 
of  a  single  body  a  feature 
Duchamp  was  to  continue. 
Duchamp  bad  seen  the  wo- 
man in  Spring  passing  by 
and  loved  her  without  ever 
meeting  her,  a  story  remini- 
scent of  the  later  surrealist 
novel  Nadja  by  Andre  Bre- 
ton. The  fact  that  Spring 
may  be  a  pun  on  Duchamp's 
probable  sexual  excitement 
is  aslo  characteristic  of  the 
artist's  later  work,  which  is 
strongly  erotic. 

The  Nude  Descending  a 
Staircase  (1912)  is  Du- 
champ's most  famous  paint- 
ing, and  it  is  interesting  to 
realize  that  poetry  was  the 
source  of  inspiration.  Du- 
champ combined  Jules  La- 
forgue  with  Roussel's  Im- 
pressions d'Afrlque  (a  uni- 
verse governed  solely  by 
words),  added  the  plastic 
dynamism,  lines  of  force,  and 
interpenetration  of  planes 
found  in  Futurism,  worked 
up  memories  of  the  cinema 
and  action  photos  and  voila, 
the  picture.  Much  is  new, 
and  one  of  the  new  features 
is  the  work's  autobiographic 


character.  As  Lebel  pointed 
out,  all  of  the  artist's  works 
of  this  period  have  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a 
personal  legend. 

From  this  Cubist  phase 
Duchamp  moved  rapidly  to 
Dadaism.  At  his  time,  his 
works  tend  to  involve  sexual 
organs  painted  in  an  imper- 
sonal way.  Mechanical  ele- 
ments appear  and  other  od- 
dities, including  verbal  puns. 

Duchamp  indeed  became 
master  of  the  pun,  both  for- 
mal and  verbal.  In  "The  Cho- 
colate Grinder"  of  1913,  Du- 
champ saw  in  the  apparatus 
the  mechanical  representa- 
tion of  the  masculine  sex. 
Grinding  chocolate  is  the  se- 
cretion of  sperm,  the  bayo- 
net is  the  phallus,  and  there 
is  more. 

Freudian  verbal  puns  were 
among  Duchamp's  happiest 
creations.  A  famous  exam- 
ple is  the  following:  "Rose 
Selavy  (a  feminine  'mask' 
for  the  artist)  and  I  believe 
that  an  incesticlde  must  sle- 
ep with  his  mother  before 
he  kills  her;  bed  bugs  are 
indispensable.' 

All  this  may  sound  a  little 
infantile  but  Duchamp  would 
not  care.  He  enjoyed  being 
suspended  in  "the  perpetual 
rapture  of  childhood,  in  the 
ambiguity  of  play  and  the 
delightful  ecstasy  of  dis- 
dain". 

The  "Readymades"  were 
objects  chosen  from  every- 
day reality  and  then  wittily 
labelled  to  challenge  our 
ideas  of  value.  The  first  A- 
merican  one  was  a  snow 
shovel  labelled  "In  advance 
of  the  Broken  Arm."  In  1917, 
there  was  the  urinal  called 
'Fountain'  signed  'R.  Mutt'. 
And  then,  of  course,  there 
was  the  Mona  Lisa  with 
moustache  and  goatee. 

Light,  witty  and  amusing, 
these  readymades  could  have 
disturbing  and  provocative 
connotations,  just  as  his 
pictures  of  sex  were  disturb- 
ing. Love  as  a  mechanic 
which  does  not  imply  union 
is  a  curious  conception.  Per- 
haps it  was  all  the  fault  of 
World  War  I  where  Duchamp 
lost  both  his  brother  Ray- 
mond and  his  faith  in  his 
tradition. 

This  excellent  and  cheap 
book  contains  not  only  some 
unusual  plates,  a  catalogue 
raisonee,  and  complete  bi- 
bliography, but  photos  of  Du- 
champ dressed  up  as  a  wo- 
man, as  Mephistopheles  with 
horns  of  soap  suds,  or  nude 
in  the  nude  ballet  Relache 
(1924). 

One  small  point:  much 
of  what  is  taken  for  novel 
in  Duchamp  appeared  in  Pi- 
casso before  him.  It  was  Pi- 
casso who  first  was  interest- 
ed in  art  as  a  game  of 
chance,  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  Mallarme.  Pi- 
casso too,  was  the  first  to 
use  collages  as  "read"  mes- 
sages, private  jokes  on  pri- 
vate parts. 


CENTRE  FOR  LINGUISTICS 

presents  a  lecture  by 

PROF.  WILLIAM  J.  SAMARIN 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation 

"CONTACT  LANGUAGES 
IN  AFRICAN  HISTORY" 

at  3:00  P.M. 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27th,  1967 
IN  ROOM  102  —  NEW  PHYSICS  BUILDING 


Final  Year  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading  to 
qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 
Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

NOVEMBER  28,  29  and  30 

Interview  appointments  may  be 
made  through  the  office  of  the 
Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please 
contact  us  directly.  Phone  308*2751. 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax  Saint  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton   Kitchener  London  Windsor 
Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary  Edmonton  Vancouver 


FOR  THE  FRIVOLOUS  HEART 
THIS  ELEGANT 


Glenayr 


Leap  into  fashion  with  this 
striking  new  full-fashioned 
machine-washable  English 
Botany  pullover.  You'll  fall  in 
love  with  its  fancy  patterned 
yoke  and  cuffs.  2ipper  closing 
at  neck.  Continental  band  and 
three-quarter  length  raglan 
sleeves. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
these  superbly  tailored  pure 
wool  worsted  slims,  woven 
from  superfine  English 
Botany.  They  are  dry-clean- 
able,  and  dyed-to-perfectly- 
match  all  bright  new  Kitten 
sweater  colours. 
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PURE  VIRGIN  W0OI 


Lookforthe 
Woolmark  on  the  label 


Without  this  UIxl  \*  ',,^M  "  b  »»'  "  «"",U"  KITTEN- 


EL  FARIDA 

AND  THE 

YOUTH  KICK 


FAVOURITE 


Jr*' 


THE  SHOW  AT  THE  SILVER  DOLLAR: 

The  last  show  has  begun  when  I  walk  in.  Go-go  girls 
at  either  end  of  the  stage:  wearing  black  fishnet  stockings 
and  bikinis  outlined  in  silver  sequins  with  flesh  wibbling 
in  between  (not  quite  nude,  but  this  isn't  San  Francisco). 
They  share  the  stage  with  a  singer,  Guerilla  Belle  "direct 
from  the  Copa"  and  a  sort  of  jazz  trio.  An  expressionless 
young  man  plays  boogly-boogly-doo  on  the  electric  organ, 
lake  Charles  Aznavour  in  Shoot  the  Piano  Player/  the  saS 
aloof  piano  playing  hack  who  has  thrown  away  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  concert  pianist.  The  saxophonist  gets  up  on  the 
stand  with  Mary-Lynn  a-go-go  and  does  an  improvisation  to 
her  navel.  Behind  them  a  poster  proclaims:  IT'S  EL  FARI- 
DA, illustrated  with  a  buxom  woman  in  Spanish-Mexican 
get-up,  her  right  breast  pointing  the  way  to  Guadalajara 
(across  the  river  and  into  the  trees). 

EL  FARIDA  ENTERS: 

The  singer  finishes  to  meagre  applause  and  clears  the 
stage  with  Mary-Lynn  and  her  cohort.  The  band  continues 
to  boogly-do  innocuously  but  I  am  wondering  if  El  Farida 
will  appear  and  if  not  why  am  I  here. 

Then,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  sort  of  roll  on  the 
snares  she  bears  down  on  the  stage  from  one  end  of  the 
room  whooping  and  swivelling  her  hips  and  raising  her 
skirt  over  the  kind  of  thighs  and  bottom  that  might  have 
graced  the  dance-halls  of  Toulouse-Lautrec's  Paris.  Her  feet 
perform  a  complicated  Charleston  as  she  removes  her  dress, 
her  bra,  her  panties,  she  stops  dancing  momentarily  to  let 
two  gentlemen  at  a  ringside  table  roll  down  her  stockings. 
There's  nothing  sordid  about  her  performance.  El  Fari(^ 
is,  as  they  say,  no  spring  chicken:  not  a  nervous  nymphet 
taking  off  her  clothes  to  titillate  an  audience  of  old  men 
masturbating  in  the  dark.  She's  obviously  Been  Around: 
her  body,  like  the  eternal  earth-mother,  radiates  joy  and 
freedom  and  vitality. 

(When  I  ask  her  how  she  would  classify  her  act  she  says 
unhesitatingly  it  is  "entertainment  for  young,  for  middle, 
and  for  old"  —  so  bring  the  kiddies).  She  prances  around 
for  a  while,  her  pasties  and  g-string  glowing  under  the  ""ra- 
violet  lights,  toys  with  some  ostrich  feathers,  and  suddenly 
sweeping  up  her  clothes  with  both  arms  she  is  gone. 
LOBBY  OF  THE  WAVERLY  HOTEL 

I  am  talking  to  El  Farida  on  the  house  phone.  She  is 
pleased  that  I  enjoyed  the  show  and  apologizes  that  she 
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did  not  do  her  celebrated  balloon  dance  "because  it  was 
a  so  small  house.  I  did  not  know  you  were  there."  She  asks 
me  to  wait  while  she  puts  some  clothes  on.  We  sit  down  in 
the  lobby,  there's  a  shabby,  nondescript  couple  at  the  desk, 
and  I  try  to  imagine  that  the  equally  nondescript  room  is 
permeated  with  an  atmosphere  of  crime  and  violence.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  negro  pimp  was  the  victim  of  a  small-time 
gangland  killing  in  one  of  the  Waverly  rooms  (Jewish 
crooks  get  blown  up  at  the  Sutton  Place). 

A  PRIVATE  CONVERSATION  WITH  EL  FARIDA: 
El  Farida  materializes  beside  me  in  a  fake  ocelot  coat 
and  tight  purple  pants.  Up  close,  she  looks  —  well,  Expe- 
rienced: lines  around  her  eyes,  pink  lipstick,  hair  defiantly 
black.  A  purple  sequin  is  still  pasted  on  her  cheek.  But  the 
face  is  not  hard;  it  resounds,  changes  expression  as  I  speak 
to  her.  There  is  no  bitterness,  none  of  the  expected  con- 
tempt for  the  men  who  watch  her  disrobe.  The  desk-clerk 
informs  us  that  she  carries  her  panties  home  in  her  purse, 
and  she  demonstrates  conclusively  that  tonight  she  does 
not. 

She  sits  beside  me  on  a  sofa  and  announces  that  she 
does  not  talk  so  well  but  she  has  so  many  things  to  tell 
me.  The  apology  is  unnecessary:  she  expresses  herself  with 
her  body,  like  a  dancer,  moving  continually,  gesturing  with 
her  arms,  touching,  shifting  intimately  toward  the  person 
she  is  addressing.  Her  whole  attitude  is  one  of  expansive-' 
ness,  warmth,  spontaneity.  I  am  charmed. 

She  speaks  with  an  indeterminate  accent  arid  I  ask 
where  she  is  from.  From  Vienna,  she  says.  (Her  name  is 
wisely  chosen:  I  cannot  see  her  as  Theresa  the  Viennese 
Creampuff).  Her  craft  springs  from  a  show  biz  tradition, 
as  her  parents  were  also  entertainers:  her  mother  sang  and 
her  father  played  the  accordion.  She  travelled  around  Eur- 
ope with  them,  learned  songs  and  dances  from  the  gypsies. 

She  has  also  travelled  extensively  in  Canada,  What 
cities  does  she  like  best?  "I  like  them  all.  I  have  worked 
in  Vancouver  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Moose  Jaw,  the  Lake- 
head  —  I  like  them  all."  She  lives  likes  a  gypsy  in  a  coach 
now  parked  at  a  trailer  camp  near  Cooksville:  It  is  so 
beautiful  and  cozy  (she  draws  her  shoulders  together) 
.  .  It  has  such  a  cute  little  living-room  and  such  a  cute 
'little  kitchen  and  such  a  cute  little  bedroom  ... 

When  did  she  start  taking  off  her  clothes  in  public? 
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"Six  months  ago  I  start  doing  burlesque.  (Take  heart  girls 
— no  need  to  hesitate  for  lack  of  experience.)  Before  I  do 
International  Dancing  —  dances  of  all  countries,  belly- 
dancing,  all  types  of  dancing  ...  I  do  this  one  show  with 
the  grapefruits  —  it  is  so  funny:  in  the  burlesque  theatre 
I  put  two  grapefruits  in  my  brassiere  so  I  am  big!  ■ —  that 
is  how  they  are  there,  fifty-two  inches  and  —  then  when  I 
am  dancing  I  let  one  fall  out  as  if  it  is  a  mistake,  and  then 
they  think  they  are  cheated  ..." 

Her  appeal  is  precisely  that  she  jokes  about  sex,  paro- 
dies the  bump-and-grind  burlesque  queens  of  a  more  sup- 
pressed generation.  "I  love  to  make  people  smile,  to  make 
them  laugh  —  that  is  the  best  thing." 

El  Farida  is  enthusiastic  about  young  people.  "I  love 
the  young  people  today.  They  are  so  .  .  .  ." 

"Free,"  suggests  my  photographer.  "Yes,  free!  The 
young  people  stand  up  for  something  —  all  the  kids  to- 
gether. They  fight  for  something  they  want  and  they  get 
it.  They  will  not  listen  to  these  old  bastards  —  they  are 
so  old-fashioned  and  they  do  not  want  the  kids  to  be  young 
and  do  the  things  they  could  not  do."  She  looks  around 
furtively  to  make  sure  none  of  the  old  bastards  is  eaves- 
dropping. 

Farida  has  a  loyal  following  among  the  architects  who 
booze  up  regularly  at  the  Silver  Dollar.  She  returns  their 
affection;  "They  are  so  gorgeous.  The  one  with  the  little 
glasses  —  he  is  so  cute  —  when  he  said  to  me,  'These 
people  around  us  —  they  are  all  architects,'  I  think  he  say 
acrobats  ...  I  call  them  now  the  acrobats." 

She  is  enthusiastic  about  men,  but  thinks  some  of  them 
wear  such  dull  clothes.  "I  love  the  silk  and  satin  ...  the 
shirt  with  lace  here  and  here."  I  tell  her  about  my  velvet 
suit  and  she  says  she  would  love  it.  "You  see  these  busi- 
ness-men walking  down  the  street  and  they  all  wear  the 
same  suit  and  the  same  shirt  and  the  same  tie  —  it  is  so 
dull,  like  a  uniform." 

WE  SAY  GOOD-BYE 

The  conversation  is  over.  On  the  way  out,  Fanda  prom- 
ises to  marry  the  desk-clerk  when  she  has  enough  money. 

Then  we  are  outside,  with  snow-flakes  falling  cold  and 
wet  and  she  reiterates  her  affection  for  young  people  and 
her 'acrobats  and  their  girl-friends.  "If  I  were  ten  years 
younger!"  she  says. 
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Lee  Marvin:  The  Brutal  Hero 


BY  ELIZABETH  MARTIN 


In  evaluating  any  form  of  art,  whether  it  is  literature, 
painting  or  film,  the  extent  to  which  the  artist  reflects  the 
prevailing  ideas  and  moods  of  his  time  and  the  perceptive- 
ness  with  which  he  comments  upon  them,  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  decisive  factor.  This  is  a  useful  criterion  for  judg- 
ing the  relevance  and  merits  of  the  work.  Certain  films 
produced  in  recent  years  have  had  a  common  tendency  to 
reflect  man's  growing  awareness  of  the  complexities  of  life 
and  his  resultant  confusion.  For  film  makers  such  as  Mi- 
chaelangelo  Antonioni,  Jean  Luc  Godard  and  Alan  Renais, 
the  world  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Their  heroes  are  im- 
mersed in  the  same  struggles.  Yet  in  almost  direct  contra- 
diction to  this,  there  is  another  kind  of  hero  who  in  his 
swift  mechanical  action,  asserts  that  these  considerations 
either  non-existent  or  totally  irrelevant.  Such  a  hero  we  find 
in  Lee  Marvin's  portrayal  of  Walker  in  Point  Blank. 

The  story  begins  with  Walker's  regaining  consciousness 
in  a  deserted  cell  in  Alcatraz.  Through  a  series  of  flashbacks 
we  learn  that  his  wife  and  his  friend  have  betrayed  him  by 
cutting  him  out  of  his  share  of  hijacked  loot  that  was 
for  some  reason  delivered  by  helicopter  to  the  prison.  De- 
spite his  wounds,  be  is  able  to  swim  to  the  mainland,  and 
from  there  we  follow  him  on  his  crusade  to  get  back  his 
share  —  some  $93,000  .With  the  help  of  his  sister-in-law, 
played  by  Angie  Dickinson,  he  battles  his  way  to  the  top 
of  crime  syndicate's  hierarchy  to  demand  payment.  On  his 
way  up,  he  leaves  a  trail  of  murdered  and  beaten  thugs  be- 
hind him.  So  much  for  the  plot. 

Marvin's  image  on  the  screen  as  Walker  is  static  to  the 
point  of  producing  almost  total  boredom.  He  appears  as  an 
automaton  vitalized  and  motivated  by  only  one  concern — 
that  of  getting  his  money.  The  best  that  may  be  said  of 
him  is  that  he  appears  as  the  self-sufficient  man  who  knows 
his  way  around  and  how  to  get  what  he  wants.  His  single 
minded  determination  and  his  methodical  approach  may 
induce  us  to  take  his  side  against  the  heavies,  but  it  also 
succeeds  in  boring  us.  He  is  an  essentially  flat  character, 
yet  he  possesses  such  dynamic  qualities  as  decisiveness  and 
the  capacity  to  act. 

Marvin  is  not  new  to  such  roles  as  these.  In  The  Pro- 
fessionals, he  plays  the  man  of  action,  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness well,  and  asks  few  questions.  In  this  sense  he  may  be 
compared  to  Humphrey  Bogart,  whose  roles  epitomized  just 
such  a  man.  Marvin  is  also  the  supreme  "tough  guy".  Who 
else  could  be  expected  to  train  twelve  unco-operative  psy- 
chopaths into  an  efficient  killing  machine  as  seen  in  the 
Dirty  Dozen? 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  this  type  of  hero  ever 
floundering,  due  to  some  defect  in  his  nature.  He  is  on  the 
screen  infallible  and  unassailable.  In. contrast  to  Marvin's 
image,  is  that  of  Thomas,  the  photographer  in  BIow-Up.  He 
is  a  man  who  lacks  control  of  himself,  his  world,  and  his 
fate.  While  Thomas  is  still  figuring  out  what  it's  all  about, 
Walker  has  long  since  known  what  he  wants,  and  how  to 
get  it,  and  is  already  counting  his  money.  But  then  the 
world  in  which  Walker  moves  is  that  of  fantasy  where  there 
are  no  obstacles  which  force  cannot  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  Antonioni  sees  man  in  society  con- 
trolled by  its  forces  rather  than  man  as  a  controlling  force 
himself.  These  are  the  images  of  two  different  heroes  which 
both  enjoy  popularity. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Marvin  image  is  the  violence.  In 
Point  Blank  the  hero  methodically,  even  mechanically,  beats 
up  and  murders  people  without  the  slightest  trace  of  emo- 
tion, not  even  anger.  We  have  seen  all  this  before  with  the 
James  Bond  movies.  But  while  we  know  that  Bond  cripples 
his  opponents  with  equal  dexterity  and  swiftness,  we  also 
know  that  he  is  on  the  right  side,  fighting  for  noble  causes 
whereas  in  Point  Blank  there  is  no  justifying  cause  other 
than  a  criminal's  obsession  with  gaining  his  share  to  the 
stolen  loot. 

The  style  in  which  Point  Blank  is  presented  adds  inter- 
est to  the  stereotyped  subject  matter.  The  English  director 
John  Boorman  has  adopted  numerous  stylistic  devices. 
While  the  editing,  with  its  jump  cuts,  repeated  use  of  flash, 
back,  overlapping  images  and  sound  track  is  all  well  done 
from  the  point  of  technical  accomplishment,  it  simply  is 
not  suited  to  the  type  of  subject  matter.  The  flashback 
used  to  suggest  Walker's  recollection  of  the  initial  betrayal, 
gives  us  the  false  impression  that  be  is  haunted  by  a  great 
injustice,  when  really  his  only  motivation  is  the  desire  from 
his  $93,000.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  Boorman  is  try- 
ing to  add  depth  to  his  essentially  flat  character  or  whether 
he  is  simply  engrossed  in  the  possibilities  of  these  stylistic 
devices.  The  frame  freezes  and  the  slow  motion  shots  used 
in  certain  scenes  have  little  connection  with  the  film  con- 
tent. Yet  if  these  devices  were  not  used,  there  would  be 
little  left  to  the  movie,  since  the  plot  line  and  character.-- 


cannot  hold  our  interest  alone.  These  tech- 
niques, which  enliven  a  dull  story  and  em- 
phasize its  most  brutal  elements  .actually 
save  the  film  from  disaster.  But  the  techni- 
cal skill  which  is  evident  is  not  incorporated 
into  the  fabric  of  the  film,  but  rather  stands 
apart  from  it  as  an  added  attraction. 

Nonetheless,  films  such  as  Point  Blank 
and  the  Dirty  Dozen  usually  do  well  at  the 
box  office.  The  reason  for  their  popular 
appeal  seems  largely  based  on  the  man  and 
the  image.  Marvin,  the  man  of  courage,  de- 
cisiveness and  action,  has  a  very  definite 
and  persuasive  appeal.  There  has  always 
been  a  market  for  the  man  who  is  free  and 
answerable  only  to  himself  and  consequent- 
ly makes  it  on  his  own,  through  reliance  on 
has  own  abilities.  The  epitome  of  such  an 
image  was  often  played  by  Bogart,  but  in 
Marvin's  role  as  Walker  we  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  image  has  degenerated.  He  is 


just  another  hood  who  happens  to  be  smart- 
er and  faster  than  the  other  hoods. 

This  type  of  hero  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  confused  man  who  has  greater  battles 
than  Walker,  in  trying  to  interpret  his  own 
world.  On  the  one  had  Antonioni's  photo- 
grapher is  shown  as  an  identifiable  reflec- 
tion of  ourselves,  while  Walker  is  a  projec- 
tion of  all  our  fantasies.  He  stands  for  an 
uncluttered  uncomplicated  approach  to  life 
which  is  in  the  end  improbable.  The  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  other  type  of  hero,  never 
occur  to  Walker,  or  if  they  do,  are  consider- 
ed irrelevant.  In  the  end  we  are  left  with 
only  one  question:  "Why  bother  making  such 
a  film?".  The  answer,  of  course,  is  money. 
Point  Blank  is  not  a  film  which  reflects  the 
"real"  world  with  much  accuracy  or  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  the  time  but  rather  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  most 
sensational  elements  of  violence. 
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By  KEN  DANCYGER 

In  1967,  American  films 
changed;  they  no  longer  took 
an  unquestioned  backseat  to 
foreign  films.  This  subtle 
change  has  many  sources 
not  least  of  which  is  the 
shifting  tastes  and  growing 
sophistication  of  North  Ame- 
rican audiences. 

The  most  common  criti- 
cisms of  Ameircan  films  for 
the  past  decade  have  been, 
in  order:  their  commercia- 
lism; their  low  sense  of 
aesthetic  values  and  their  in- 
sistence that  everything  have 
a  happy  ending,  in  colour. 
Exceptions  such  as  High 
Noon,  From  Here  to  Eternity 
and  The  Defiant  Ones  were 
produced  by  a  hard  core  of 
filmmakers  such  as  Stanley 
Kramer  and  Fred  Zinneman, 
who  valued  integrity  over 
steady  employment.  Sophi- 
sticated filmgoers  and  cri- 
tics, as  a  result,  dismissed 
American  films  and  turned 
their  attention  and  praise 
toward  foreign  films.  Berg- 
man, Fellini,  Kurosawa  be- 
came the  standard  against 
which  other  films  were  meas- 
sured. 

This  was.  In  my  opinion, 
understandable  but  never- 
theless unfair  to  American 
filmmakers. 

Film  critics  overlooked 
two  important  qualifications. 
The  majority  of  American 
moviegoers  were  not  very 
sophisticated;  the  artistic 
level  of  films  had  to  follow 
suit  if  producers  were  to  re- 
coup their  investment.  The 
people  wanted  entertainment 
and  escape,  not  reality  and 
truth.  Otto  Preminger's  film 
The  Moon  is  Blue  in  1953 
was  censured  and  condemn- 
ed because  it  contained  the 
word  "virgin."  Another  im- 
portant point  is  discussed  by 
William  Fadiman  in  the  Aug- 
ust 5,  1967  issue  of  Saturday 
Review  in  his  article  "Should 
American  Films  be  subsidiz- 
ed" (as  are  the  films  of  other 
countries)  He  says: 

'*//  is  true  that  the  for- 
eign  films  we  see  are  inde- 
ed frequently  superior  in 
many  ways  to  American 
films.  But  it  is  essential  to 
realize  that  we  are  seeing 
only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  hundreds  of  films  pro- 
duced abroad,  all  method- 
ically culled  and  chosen 
especially  for  American 
viewers." 

Americans    films  have 
changed  because  film  is  be- 
coming an  international  art 
form   and  business.  Amer- 
ican films  are  shot  in  Spain, 
Taiwan,  Canada.  The  latest 
films  of  Francois  Truffaut 
(Farenheit  451),  Phillipe  de 
Broca  (King  of  Hearts),  Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni  (Blow 
Up)   and  Roman  Polanski 
(Cul  de  sac.  The  Vampire 
Killers)  were  all  financed  by 
American  capital..  Talent  and 
resources  should  be  interna- 
tional;  Antonioni  of  Italy, 
MGM  of  Hollywood  and  Lon- 
don of  England  came  togeth- 
er to  create  BIow-Up  the 
most  talked  about  film  of 
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1967.  Its  financial  success 
reflects  the  changing  tastes 
ot  film  audiences,  and  Hol- 
lywood's acknowledgement 
that  philosophies,  as  well  as 
fantasies,  can  be  treated  on 
the  screen. 

But  American  filmmakers 
have  also  changed.  The  ex- 
citing filming  is  being  done 
by  young  writers  and  direc- 
tors, spawned  by  television 
and  various  film  schools. 
John  Frankenheimer  (Grand 
Prix).  Sidney  Lumet  (Pawn- 
broker), Elliot  Silverstein 
(Cat  Ballou.  The  Happen- 
ing), Francis  Ford  Coppola 
(Big  Boy  Now,  Finian's  Rain- 
bow) are  just  a  few.  Expa- 
triates such  as  Richard  Les- 
ter (A  Funny  Thing,  How  I 
Won  the  War)  and  Sidney 
Furie  of  Toronto  (The  Ip- 
cress  File,  the  Naked  Run- 
ner) consolidate  the  grow- 
ing ranks  of  fresh  young  di- 
rectors making  American 
films. 

Adultery   (Two  For  the 
Road)  impotence  (The  Fa- 
mily Way)  racism  (In  The 
Heat  Of  The  Night),  sadism 
(Marat-Sade)    inane  corpo- 
rate   behavoir    (How  To 
Succeed),  lack  of  individua 
lity  and  the  role  of  the  the 
state  (Farenheit  451,  Privi- 
lege), rape  (The  Tiger  mak- 
es out),  momism  (Big  Boy 
Now)    larceny  (Flim-Flam 
Man)  prison  and  its  effects 
(Cool  Hand  Luke)  and  ho- 
mosexuality and  masochism 
(Reflections   In   A  Golden 
Eye)  have  all  been  equally 
represented  and  have  found 
audience  in  1967.  It's  as  if 
Hollywood     decided  that 
these  otherwise  "clandes- 
tine" matter  deserve  some 
examination  —  look  at  the 
"problems"  of  today  rather 
than  the  "glory"  of  yester- 
day. The  marked  decline  in 
westerns  and  comedies  at- 
test to  this  fact. 

A  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant trend  in  American 
film  this  year  has  been  their 
preoccupation  with  violence 
at  a  national  level  (Bonnie 
and  Cylde,  Cool  Hand  Luke, 
Point  Blank)  and  interna- 
tionally (Dirty  Dozen,  Sand 
Pebbles,  How  I  Won  The 


War).  This  could  be  a  reac- 
tion to  America's  internal 
problems  in  its  cities  and  its 
external  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam.  This  is  an  interesting 
speculation  but  somewhat 
limited.  I  prefer  to  believe 
it  part  of  a  more  encompas- 
sing reaction  to  a  rapidly 
changing  society  (as  so  well 
expressed  in  Ian  Ewing's 
article  on  violence  in  (The 
Review  October  8,  1967)  It 
may  reflect  the  growinc- 
level  of  frustration  prevalent 
in  North  American  society. 
Violence  is  necessary  to  tear 
down  the  old  set  of  values 
and  bridge  the  gap  to  the 
new. 


A  less  dramatic,  but  never- 
theless important  trend  is 
the  unglamorous    foci  in 
some  American  films.  Films 
have  in  the  past  centered 
on  superspies  or  total  tra- 
gedies, seldom  on  the  midd- 
leman. This  year  The  Tiger 
Makes   Out  was  about  a 
frustraied  postman.  To  Sir 
With  Love  and  Up  The  Down 
Staircase  were  about  teach- 
ers. The  Family  Way  about 
a  working-closs  family.  Ba- 
refoot In  The  Park  an  unex- 
citing lawyer.  Farenheit  451 
a  fireman.  This  concern  with 
"people"  reflects  a  declera- 
tion  away    from  superhu- 
mans.  This  can  be  quite 
traumatic  when  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  comparing  one- 
self cunconsciously  to  Charl- 
ton Heston  or  Gregory  Peck, 
as  I  have  done  for  most  of 
my  life. 

More  generally,  this  has 
been  a  year  of  exceptional 
films.  We  have  seen  sophis- 
tication return  to  the  screen 
in  Two  For  The  Road  'inte.- 
ligence  (A  Man  For  All  Sea- 
sons) 1  umour  (Barefoot  In 
The  Park)  originality  (The 
Happening,  Cul  De  Sac)  and 
Charlie  Chaplin  (The  Coun- 
tess From  Hong  Kong).  Of 
major  importance  however 
is  the  fact  that  Doris  Day 
made  only  one  film  this 
year  Caprice  and  will  star 
next  year  in  her  own  televi- 
sion series. 

Outside  of  the  film  societies 


few  foreign  films  of  note 
have  been  seen  in  Toionto 
Exceptions  are  Persona, 
Battle  Of  Algiers  and  La 
Guerre  Est  Finie.  Japanese 
representation  has  all  but 
disappeared  with  the  -seen 
tion  of  Woody  Allen's  What  s 
Up  Tiger  Uly.  The  fact  that 
these  films  have  all  had  re- 
latively short  runs  in  Toronto 
could  reflect  a  growing  satis- 
faction with  American  films 
The  portent  of  foreign  film 
festivals  at  art  houses 
such  as  the  New  Yorker  are 
encouraging  but  refec  t!ie 
presence  of  only  a  hard  core 
audience  for  these  films. 

What  we  have  then  in 
American  films  is  a  cautious 
move  towards  rea'ism  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  more 
sensitive  appraisal  of  film- 
goer  tastes  on  the  other.  In- 
measurable  credit  for  this 
trend  goes  to  te.evision, 
which  has  taken  over  the 
role  films  played  in  the 
1950's.  Film  is  .  no  longer 
entertainment.  It  facilitates 
passive  interaction  and  can 
become  an  important  learn- 
ing experience.  Hollywood 
knows  this.  The  times  are 
changing. 


NEW  YORK 
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1405  Danforth,  465-9234 

(at  Monarch  Park) 
We  specialize  in  New  York 
and  New  England  style  pizza 
and  home-made  spaghetti 
Free  delivery  within  1  block 
of  premises. 
I  Free  Pizza  with 
every  5  to  take  out 
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FRIDAY  AT  44 

TONIGHT  (and  every  Friday  night) 

AT  44  GEORGE  ST. 

THArS  THE  S.C.M.  HOUSE 

FROM  8:30  P.M.  UNTIL? 

There  will  be  coffee,  conversation,  bridge, 
music,  dancing,  and  like  that.  So  if 
you  don't  know  where  to  take  your  date 
after  the  movies,  or  if  you  don't  have  the 
cash  to  go  to  a  movie,  or  if  (perish  the 
thought!)  you  don't  have  a  date  — 

COME  TO  44 

(ST.  GEORGE  ST.) 


MUSIC 


The  Dangers  of  Criticizing  James  Brown 


By  PETER  GODDARD 

It  was  on  King  street.  She  was  waiting 
on  the  corner  in  a  pair  of  those  stretch  ny- 
lon denims  that  looked  like  they  were  de- 
signed by  some  leering  old  tailor  who  had 
spent  five  years,  like  Da  Vinci,  studying 
nothing  but  the  ischia,  the  gemelli  and  the 
maximi. 

She  came  toward  me.  No  streetcars.  No 
taxis.  Cornered!  "Peter  Goddard?"  Still  no 
sign  of  a  taxi.  "You're  .  .  . 

"Patrick  Scott." 

"C'mon.  You're  both  crummy  critics,  any- 
ways ...  I've  seen  you  before."  ( Some  fame. 
It  was  like  dreaming  about  eating  marsh- 
mallows  and,  waking  up,  finding  your  pil- 
low gone.  It's  not  what  you  expected  to  be.) 

Her  furry  sweater  bristled,  "Listen  you 
creep.  Are  you  stupid.  God.  Where  did  you 
get  your  ideas  about  James  Brown  in  The 
Globe  this  morning?  Don't  you  like  Ne- 
groes?" 

(Item:  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  BAD 
Negro,  c.f.  Sidney  Poitier). 

"Lookit,"  he  was  on  stage  an  hour-and-a- 
half.  He  sang  all  his  hits.  Everybody  at  the 
Gardens  screamed.  Were  those  six  thousand 
kids  wrong.  You  don't  like  the  blues.  You 
probably  didn'  even  like  his  go-go  dancers. 
Faggot." 

I  tried  to  explain  that  Brown's  anthro- 
poid antics  did  leave  me  a  bit  cold;  that  I 
was  there  to  see  a  blues-singer  not  Darwin's 
missing  link;  that  I  dug  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  hardest  working  performers  and 
that  if  were  The  Globe's  phys-ed  critic  I'm 
sure  he  would  have  gotten  a  good  revue;  and 
that  her  look-back-in-angst  attitude  was  a 
bit  naive. 

We  talked  and  froze  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  I  explained.  She  pouted,  fumed, 
fixed  her  bouffant,  straightened  her  dis- 
tracting sweater  and  told  me  that  Negro 
guys  were  in  this  year. 

Brown  had  put  on  a  slick  show  all  right. 
The  pseudo-psychedelic  lights  had  flashed 
in  all  the  right  places,  his  band  had  bobbled 
impressively  around  the  stage.  But  the  sing- 
er's histronics  did  not  altogether  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  was  but  an  average  blues- 
man. 


Equipment  for  a 
lab  course 


The  disrobing,  the  gospel  excitement  in 
his  voice,  the  bawdy  lyrics  were  all  aimed 
at  the  women.  But  his  music  was  internally 
disjointed  striving  for  a  hollow,  predictable 
climax. 

His  voice  had  matured  since  his  previous 
visits  to  Toronto.  But  Brown  hadn't.  The 
four  teen-piece  orchestra  behind  him  laid 
out  a  sound  foundation  for  his  material, 
singers  Vicki  Anderson  and  Bobby  Byrd  pro- 
vided suitable  contrast  for  their  employer 
but  nothing  happened  musically. 

With  Brown,  unlike  B.  B.  King  or  Bobby 
Blue  Bland  emotionalism  masked,  rather 
than  underlined,  the  songs.  And  whereas 
this  singer  could  be  chilling,  sexy,  maniacal, 
and  outrageous  at  any  given  moment,  he  ra- 
rely combined  these  sentiments  with  musi- 
cal ones. 
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In  a  lifetimeof  lectures, you'd 
never  learn  what  the  world  is  really 
like.  You  have  to  see  it  — the  laboratory 
with  three  billion  teachers.  You  might  learn 
political  economy  from  a  Muscovite  (or  English  from  a 
Cockney  bartender).  Discover  high  finance  in  a  Caribbean 
marketplace  (or  sales  psychology  in  a  Paris  souvenir  shop).  Get  a  re- 
fresher course  in ancienthistory  (orjustaboutanything)fromacabbleinRome. 
Or  be  taught  something  new  and  unforgettable  somewhere  on  your  own  continent. 
When  you're  ready  to  take  the  lab  course  in  learning  (and  living  it  up),  call  Air  Canada. 
We've  got  a  good  way  to  get  you  to  class. 


AIR  CANADA® 
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Ancerl,  Plunking,  Coughing,  and  Brahms 


By  PAUL  DARBY 

There  is  a  rumour  that  the 
word  has  been  given  and 
Massey  Hall  will  be  scrapp- 
ed.  There  is  no  rumour  about 
any  replacement.  And  mean- 
while they  plaster  over  the 
cracks,  modernizing,  hiding 
the  original  swinging  girders'! 

Karel  Ancerl,  guest  con- 
ductor for  last  week's  TS 
concert,  is  music  director  of 
Ihe  Czech  Philharmonic,  gra- 
duate of  the  Prague  Consei- 
vatory  and  therefore,  steep- 
ed in  middle  European  mu- 
sical tradition. 

He  is  not  widely  known  as 
a  travelling  conductor  but 
has  gained  recognition  for 
his  recordings  with  the 
Czech.  I  have  some  of  his 
admirable  recordings  of  Ba-- 
lok  and  Stravinsky  (on  Par- 
liament and  Turnabout  — 
both  in  the  $2.50  bracket) 
and  thus  was  hoping  to  hear 
how  his  twentieth  century 
interpretations  varied  from 
Ozawa. 

No  such  luck..  We  were 
given  instead  a  substantial 
serving  of  the  late  Roman- 
tics. 

Ancerl  conducted  from  me- 
mory, which  suited  his  extre- 
mely lyrical  baton  technique. 
He  extends  his  conducting 
field  to  full  spread  of  his 


arms  in  every  direction'  a 
music  stand  would  only  get 
in  the  way.  This  degree  of 
amplitude  hampered  the 
back  desk  strings  who  tend- 
ed to  contribute  muddy  play- 
ing when  unable  to  discern 
the  end  of  the  beat. 

But  Ancerl  understood  the 
music  he  conducted.  He  ex- 
tracted the  emotional  poteo- 
*'al,  of  the  strings  especially, 
and  left  the  structural  frame- 
work to  the  judgement  of 
the  players.  His  conducting 
approached  vocal  techniques 
losing  the  strict  definition 
one  expects  to  see  in  an  or- 
chestral conductor.  The  out- 
come was  very  good  Dvorak 
and  Smetana. 

Olhello,  by  Dvorak,  is  third 
in  the  cycle  of  concert  over- 
tures "Nature,  Life  and 
Love."  Though  it  is  true  that 
this  work  can  be  analysed  as 
a  representation  of  the  love 
and  jealousy  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean tragedy,  I  consider 
such  analysis  as  musicallv 
unrealistic. 

For  music  is  capable  of  a 
subjectivity  and  emotion  un- 
paralleled in  literature.  The 
Romantics  were  striving  for 
an  intangible  dream  world 
and  any  close  parallel  wiin 
formalized  literature  is  a  fall- 
ing away  from  this  ideal. 


The  failure  of  so  much 
Komanttc  music  (for  exam- 
ple, Sarka  on  the  same  pro- 
gram) derives  from  too  close 
involvement  on  the  part  of 
comP°ser  with  literature. 
Music  has  a  much  stronger 
emotional  evocation  than  any 
other  art  but  its  sustaining 
power  is  short.  Music  must 
be  an  absolute  art,  free  from 
the  strictures  of  other  disci- 
plines. This  pertains  to  both 
objective  and  subjective  mu- 
sic. 

Ancerl  was  successful  :a 
drawing  almost  sentimental 
sounds  from  the  strings  but 
failed  to  obtain  precision 
from  the  winds,  this  main'y 
because  of  his  sometimes  in- 
definite beat  pattern  but  also 
because  of  his  overuse  of  the 
conductor's  cueing  privilege. 
He  pointed  and  nodded  so 
often  that  the  winds  may 
have  felt  intimidated  at 
times  such  over  cueing  is  a 
European  tendency. 

Sarka  and  Tabor  by  Sme- 
lana  can  be  dealt  with  as 
one.  They  are  both  tone 
poems  from  the  cycle  "My 
Fatherland"  (1875,  1879;. 
They  are  both  programma- 
tic to  a  fault  and  try  to  in- 
corporate popular  Czech  his- 
torical myths  of  religious 
and  military  significance. 


Perhaps  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury Canadian  audience  un- 
moved by  the  heroic  sagas 
ignorant  of  the  borrowed 
folk  tunes,  cannot  properly 
appreciate  this  medieval 
touch  of  Bohemia. 

The  fourth  and  last  of 
Brahm's  symphonies  is  more 
strictly  formal  than  his  ear- 
lier efforts.  He  has  replaced 
the  third  movement  inter- 
mezzo with  a  buoyant  scher- 
zo and  employed  the  instru- 
mentation of  Beethoven. 

The  first  three  movements 
of  this  work  with  their  dra- 
matic activity  are  only  an 
emotional  introduction  to 
the  finale. 

The  sonata  form,  like  the 
sonnet  in  literature,  provid- 
es a  classical  framework  and 
a  disciplinary  force.  It  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  logical  de- 
velopment in  the  early  mo- 
vement but  too  often  becom- 
es a  denoument  in  the  finale, 
where  the  degree  of  organi- 
zation detracts  from  the  con- 
tinually spiralling  climaxes 
of  great  tragedy. 

In  this  symphony  Brahms 
found  a  solution  in  the  an- 
cient variation  from  the  pas- 
sacaglia,  which  has  simplici- 
ty without  standardization. 
By  these  thirty  variations  on 
a  ground  bass  he  was  able 


to  direct  his  attention  to  a 
series  0f  emotional  crises 
building  to  the  powerful 
close. 

The  real  success  of  this 
last  movement  derives  from 
the  so-called  scherzo  which 
is  actually  treated  much  lit- 
a  sonata  form  first  mov& 
ment  and  serves  admirably 
as  an  overture  to  the  final 
dramatic  act. 

It  was  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  third  moveme-it 
that  Ancerl  fell  short.  While 
recognizing  the  terseness 
and  energy  of  the  movement, 
I  felt  he  wanted  it  to  stand 
on  its  own.  And  in  fact,  he 
allowed  precious  seconds  for 
coughing  and  plunking  and 
swabbing  between  the  last 
two  movements. 

And  so  we  came  away  ex- 
cited by  this,  the  most'  po- 
werful of  Brahm's  works,  * 
with  the  memory  of  haunt- 
ing melody  in  the  opening 
movements  and  emotional 
climax  in  the  last,  but  with  a 
dreadful  caesura  where  the 
third  movement  should  have 
been. 
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Notes  on  a  sit-in,  SAC,  Dow,  etc... 


The  ground  was  muddy 
outside  the  old  house  where 
Dow  was  interviewing  and 
I  wondered  where  people 
were  going  to  sit-in.  It  was 
cold  and  the  ground  should 
have  been  solid  but  all  the 
people  crossing  the  lawn  had 
softened  it.  melting  the  snow 
with  their  boots.  It  will  prob- 
ably need  some  re-sodding 
in  the  spring. 

Beside  the  wet  concrete 
fornt-walk  leading  from  Wil- 
lcocks  Street  to  the  veranda 
of  the  house  was  a  pile  of 
placards  (planks  or  broom- 
sticks with  signs  stapled  on) 
They  lay  on  the  ground  with 
their  handles  splayed  out.  so 
picketers  could  grab  one  up 
and  join  the  march  or  throw 
it  down  when  they  left  for 
class. 

About  twenty  people  pick- 
eted. Another  forty  or  so 
were  gathered  on  the  veranda 
around  someone  with  a  loud- 
hailer.  I  couldn't  hear  what 
he  was  saying.  Behind  me 
Radio  Varsity  was  interview- 
ing an  engineer  who  wanted 
the  freedom  to  apply  for 
whatever  job  he  wanted.  He 
was  welldressed  and  wore  a 
button  thai  said  World  Con- 
ference of  Free  Ukrainians. 

Some  people  came  with 
"support-the-war"  placards 
and  shouted  something  about 
killing  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The 
people  on  the  veranda  shout- 
ed '  Dow  Shalt  not  kill." 

They  were  starting  to  sit- 
in  on  the  porch  and  the 

Wednesday  night's  SAC  de- 
bate on  job  recruitment  at 
the  placement  Service  by 
Vietnam  War  suppliers  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  cru- 
cial issue  to  come  before  the 
student  government  this 
year,  and  has  far  reaching 
implications  both  for  the 
anti-war  movement  and  the 
student  power  struggle. 

As  far  as  the  anti-war  mo- 
vement is  concerned,  SAC  s 
24  to  14  vote  to  boot  the  war 
suppliers  off  the  campus 
strikes  directly  at  the  most 
sensitive  citadel  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex:  na- 
mely, the  cherished  corpo- 
rate images  of  the  individual 
companies  involved.  Of 
course,    SAC's    action  also 


steps.  I  thought  about  any- 
one's right  to  talk  and  na- 
alm,  about  Becket  and  how 
to  act  is  to  suffer  and  to 
suffer  is  to  act,  and  Thomas 
More  qui  tacit  consentire, 
and  Mario  Savio  who  said 
that  there  is  a  time  when 
the  workings  of  the  machine 
become  so  stinking  ani 
odious  that  you  have  to 
throw  yourself  in  the  wheels. 

It  was  warmer  when  we 
were  all  crowded  together. 
The  wood  porch  was  cold 
but  it  was  dry.  My  feet  were 
on  the  top  step  and  I  could 
lean  my  back  against  some- 
one's knees,  so  I  was  really 
pretty  comfortable.  Henry' 
Tarvainen's  face  was  very 
close  and  I  watched  his 
breath  jet  out  of  his  nostrils 
and  get  tangled  in  his  mus- 
tache, forming  a  cloud 
around  his  mouth.  He  is  very 
good  at  blowing  smoke-rings 
and  I  wondered  if  be  could 
to  it  with  his  breath.  A  pro- 
fessor I  had  in  second  year 
sat  beside  me.  His  tie  had 
crests  of  some  other  uni- 
versity on  it.  We  talked  a 
bit  about  Henry  VII  but  nei- 
ther of  us  were  very  interest- 
ed. 

About  six  feet  away  I  could 
see  Grahams  Fraser's  face 
between  some  people  on  the 
steps.  His  hair  was  blowing 
and  he  was  gazing  back  tow- 
ards the  street.  He  seemed 
quiet  and  involved.  Period- 
ically, when  the  bodies  would 
shift,  I  would  see  him  again. 
His  expression  wes  always 


makes  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
cruit some  of  the  cogs  who 
will  keep  the  Machine 
smashing  along. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  coinci- 
dence that  only  yesterday 
ihe  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Dow  Chemical  said  that 
his  corporation  was  serious- 
ly considering  dropping  its 
government  contract  for  na- 
palm production.  In  a  very 
literal  sense,  student  protes- 
tors and  concerned  student 
governments  are  .beginning 
to  hit  the  individual  corpo- 
rate gears  of  the  War  Ma- 
chine where  it  hurts  them 
most — in  the  pocketbook. 
This  is  a  long  step  from 
mere  demonstrations  and  pe- 
titions, and  marks  an  im- 


the  same.  Michael  Ignalieff 
looked  too  well-dressed  to 
be  sitting-in.  He  saw  me  and 
we  smiled  at  each  other. 

People  passed  arotmd 
sheets  to  get  everybody's 
name  and  address  in  case 
we  needed  bail. 

They  passed  the  loudhailer 
around  and  several  people 
talked  about  Viet  Nam  and 
student  power.  One  girl  with 
short  hair  and  a  harsh  voice 
described  babies  with  their 
eyes  burned  out  for  five  mi- 
nutes. She  was  going  to  sit- 
in  until  the  administration 
agreed  to  some  demand  I 
didn't  catch. 

Someone  asked  "Wouldn't 
a  Dow  go  good  now?''  Most 
of  us  laughed. 

One  of  the  engineers  had 
worked  his  way  up  the  steps 
to  the  porch,  and  tried  to 
get  us  to  stop.  He  didn't  like 
what  Dow  was  doing,  he 
wouldn't  work  for  them,  but 
we  shouldn't  stop  people 
from  going  in.  We  should 
talk  to  them  as  they  went 
by  or  go  to  their  lab  in  the 
Galbraith  Building  but  this 
only  gets  people  mad  and 
hurts  the  cause.  Please  listen 
to  him.  Few  listened  and  a 
few  made  wise-cracks.  He 
kept  trying.  I  had  to  crane 
my  head  to  see  him  so  I 
looked  out  to  the  street 
again. 

The  first  interviewee  ar- 
rived and  the  professor  and 
someone  else  locked  arms 
with  me.  This  is  always  done 
but   it   seemed   friendly.  I 


portant  committment  by  our 
SAC  reps  to  some  higher  mo- 
rality than  the  "business-as- 
usual"  mentality  present  n 
some  corners  of  S  i  m  c  o  e 
Hall. 

Wednesday  night's  deci- 
sion to  accept  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of 
the  Placement  Service  also 
represents  tremendous  pr> 
gress  on  the  student  powir 
front,  because  a  necessary 
prerequisite  of  student  po- 
wer is  the  willingness  to  ac- 
cept student  responsibility. 
Meanir.gful  student  partici- 
pation in  the  administration 
of  the  University  is  ludi- 
crous unless  the  students,  as 
part  of  a  community,  a.ri 


held  my  brief-case  over  the 
head  of  the  girl  on  the  step 
below  me  so  she  wouldn't 
get  hit  as  the  boy  walked 
over  us.  He  stepped  on  my 
leg  but  it  didn't  hurt. 

A  scuffle  broke  out  at  the 
door  to  the  building.  Paul 
Hoch  had  the  loud-hailer  and 
was  shouting  not  to  resist. 
Henry  Tarvainen  yelled  at 
Hoch  to  tell  people  how  to 
relax  if  stepped  on  so  no- 
one  gets  hurt.  Hoch  didn't 
say  it,  so  Henry  took  the 
loud  hailer  and  talked  about 
how  to  sit-in.  People  at  the 
side-lines  heckled  him  about 
being  a  professional  demon- 
strator but  he  went  on  talk- 
ing about  not  getting  bones 
broken. 

I  knew  the  next  engineer 
who  came  over  us  so  I  said 
hi.  He  said  hi  and  didn't  step 
on  me. 

At  five  it  was  dark  and 
people  were  generally  shift- 
ed around.  The  professor 
left.  Mike  Ignatieff  sent  a 
message  to  some  meeting  he 
was  supposed  to  be  at  say- 
ing that  he  would  be  late, 
something  had  come  up. 

A  girl  beside  me  asked  if 
she  could  have  half  of  my 
scarf.  She  hadn't  sat-in  be- 
fore either  and  she  was  a 
little  scared.  She  had  been 
on  the  bottom  step  and  one 
of  the  engineers  had  said, 
"Please  move,  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  you."  She  sat  there 
and  he  stepped  in  her  lap 
as  he  went  up.  I  put  my  arm 


prepared  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  what  goes  on  iQ 
their  community. 

This  means  that  the  re- 
cruiting of  an  engineer  by  a 
firm  like  Dow  is  just  as 
much  the  moral  concern  of 
an  artsman  as  of  the  eng- 
ineer himself.  Ail  students 
pay  fees  which  go  toward 
the  operation  of  the  Place- 
ment Service;  therefore  all 
students  are  responsible  for 
what  goes  on  there. 

On  a  somewhat  deeper 
level,  we  the  staff  and  stu- 
dents are  the  University.  We 
cannot  abdicate  our  indivr- 
dual  and  collective  responsi- 
bilities for  what  goes  on 
here  to  a  few  gray-haired, 


around  her  because  we  were 
both  cold. 

Then  the  Dow  interviewer 
came  out  and  we  formed  a 
gauntlet  for  him  to  walk 
through  by  holding  hands  in 
the  air  like  an  arch. 

Some  shouted  "Dow  shalt 
not  kill"  while  others  were 
silent. 

We  sat  down  again  and 
then  Robin  Ross,  the  Uni- 
versity Registrar  came  out. 
He  was  tall  and  dignified. 
"May  I  ask  why  you  won't 
let  me  leave,"  he  said.  The 
leaders  wanted  a  guarantee 
from  the  administration  that 
Dow  would  not  be  allowed 
back.  He  could  give  none. 
No-one  moved.  They  asked 
him  all  sorts  of  questions 
all  really  saying  the  same 
thing.  He  answered  but  gave 
no  guarantees.  They  liked 
him.  Henry  Tarvainen  an- 
nounced "what  he's  saying  in 
burcaucraleze  is  that  a  lot 
of  phones  will  be  ringing  to- 
night." We"stood  and  parted 
for  him. 

The  girl  in  the  other  half 
of  my  scarf  and  I  left  behind 
him.  On  the  porch  there  were 
motions  and  amendements 
about  how  and  when  to  con- 
tinue the  protest,  whether 
to  sit-in  Simcoe  Hall  —  at 
8:30  or  at  9?  There  was  a 
lot  of  shouting.  I  noticed 
that  the  footprints  had 
frozen  into  the  lawn  and  I 
started  to  feel  very  cold 
again. 

BOB  BOSSIN 


cigar  smokers  in  Simcoe 
Hall.  It  is  for  all  of  us  to 
decide  if  the  accomplices  o£ 
the  war  makers  are  to  use 
our  facilities.  And  we  cannot 
and  should  not  try  to  weasel 
out  of,  or  duck,  the  issue,  for 
"the  sin  of  ommission  is  as 
great  as  that  of  commis- 
sion." 

By  balancing  off  the  Incon- 
venience to  the  few  eng- 
ineers (who  will  have  to  go  a 
few  blocks  off  campus  to  be 
recruited  by  companies  like 
Dow)  against  our  moral 
committment  as  a  communi- 
ty for  all  that  goes  on  here, 
SAC  has  met  its  responsibi- 
lities. 

PAUL  HOCH 


Since  there  are  no  sit-ins  this  week-end,  we  recommend... 


The  A.P.A.  is  leaving.  The 
last  show  for  this  season 
will  have  five  performances 
this  weekend.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  Exit  the  King 
at  least  once.  Opening  to- 
night are  two  productions. 
John  Whiting's  The  Devils 
starts  at  Hart  House  for 
eight  performances  and  Un- 
derpants opens  at  the  Coach 
House  Theatre.  Next  Week, 
The  New  Canadian  Theatre 
«tarts  a  run  at  the  Central 
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Library  Theatre  of  Fortune, 
My  Foe  by  Robertson  Da- 
vies...  Students  are  welcome 
to  that  and  will  get  in  for 
half  price.  How  to  Succeed 
in  Business  is  St.  Mike's 
entry  to  the  campus  show 
field.  Its  a  terrific  show  and 
I  hope  they  do  a  job  of  it 
It's  written  by  the  same 
people  responsible  for  Guys 
and  Dolls. 

So  much  for  the  news  and 
now  for  the  whether:  I'm 
wondering  whether  the 
Drama  Centre  has  come  up 
with  a  good  reason  for  us- 
ing professional  designers 
while  maintaining  that  the 


purpose  of  the  Student 
productions  at  Hart  House 
are  to  give  students  exper- 
ience. Surely  there's  some 
kind  of  inconsistency  there. 

A.  G. 

Waiting  for  Caroline,  a 
second  NFB-CBC  co-produc- 
tion, will  be  shown  next 
Wednesday  on  Channel  o  at 
9:30.  Shirley  Clarke's  The 
Connection  is  on  tomorrow 
at  Cinicity  starting  at  11:30. 
The  Elektra  features  two 
Marcello  Mastroianni  films 
next  week:  The  Tenth  Victim 
and  Bell' Antonio.  Tonight  the 
National  Film  Theatre,  at  the 
Music  Library,  St.  Clair  and 


Avenue  Rd.,  starts  a  series 
of  films  by  the  Japanese 
director  Kenji  Mizoguchi 
while  the  Crest  is  presenting 
a  Festival  of  the  Arts,  Oli- 
ver's Othello,  La  Scala's  La 
Bohcme,  and  the  Royai  Bai- 
lee's Romeo  and  Juliett.  The 
New  Yorker's  series  of  Rus- 
sians films  looks  excelient. 
Of  those  to  be  shown  next 
week  Don  Quixote  is  remark- 
able as  a  cruel,  concentrated 
version  of  a  very  un-Russian 
classic. 

M.  B. 

Aoplogies  to  the  opera 
school.  Due  to  academic 
wertures  on  the  part  of  pro- 


fessors the  review  on  Oedi- 
pus Rex  will  be  in  next  week. 

The  opera  school  is  plan- 
ning to  mount  five  fully  stag- 
ed productions  this  year  in 
the  MacMillan  Theatre  in- 
cluding the  Christmas  pro- 
duction of  Mozart's  Magic 
Flute,  sponsored  by  the  Op- 
era Junior  Women's  Commit- 
tee. 

For  TS  followers,  Series 
B  opening  concert  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  Nov.  28-29 
will  have  Van  Cliburn  (8:25) 

Joni  Mitchell  will  be  at  the 
Riverboat  for  two  more 
weeks.  After  her  Tom  Rush. 

P.  G. 


Engineers  and  UC look  at  thTcampus 

SPS  ™"s  (,IV  Aps.C)  both  thought  that  en,- 


Most  engineers  seem  to  have  no  con- 
crete ideas  concerning  artsmen. 

The  majority  of  engineers  interviewed 
were  unable  to  describe  any  image  or 
feeling  they  had  towards  artsmen.  A  few 
engineers  said  that  they  had  never  even 
thought  about  the  members  of  arts  col- 
leges. 

Dal  Carioni  (IV  APSC)  said  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  describe  just  what 
went  to  arts  colleges. 

Joe  Incorvaja  (III  APSC) 
thought   that   artsies  were 
very  uninteresting  and  made 
him  believe  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  a  degree  factory. 
Doug  Bain  (I  APSC)  was  of  the  opi- 
nion that  artsmen  were  "a  bunch  of  cof- 
fee drinkers." 

Hans  Jendrasch  (III  APSC)  said  art* 
men  lake  easier  courses  to  dodge  work. 
"But  some  of  my  best  friends  are  art- 
sies." 

Concerning  themselves  most  of  the  eng- 
ineers agreed  that  they  had  an  image  of 
a  noisy,  obnoxious,  fun  loving  high  spirit- 
ed mob.  There  was  disagreement  as  to 
whether  this  was  good  or  bad. 

Bob  Groves  (III  APSC)  said:  "Artsies 
think  we  are  dirty  filthy  people  and  are 
jealous  of  us." 

Les  Townsend  (II  APSC)  thought  that 
the  image  clearly  conveyed  the  idea  of  a 
bunch  of  sexy,  virile  handsome  inebriates 

Peter  Aust  (III  APSC)  said  the  eng- 
ineering image  was  that  of  a  masculine 
BFC  drunk.  "It's  something  definite" 

Ron  Horton  (III  APSC)  and  Mrs.  F.  Si- 


mons (IV  APSC)  both  thought  that  enff 

Tr?  h3fd^d  tbeir  ™age  spoHed  by  g' 
couple  of  bad  apples  in  the  barrel 


UC 


You  can  classify  the  other  colleges  sav 
University  College  students,  but  not' UC 
You  meet  people  at  UC  you  don't 
meet  anyplace  else,"  said  an  habitue  of 

Ing  p"ance!"COmm0n  r°°m-  "lt,S  3  «ather" 
But  others  thought  UC  was  less  of  a 
melting  pot. 

"We're  all  Jews,"  laughed 
one.  'I've  passed  for  white 
before,  though,"  said  a  UC 
co-ed. 

Who  goes  to  Vic?  "Hyper-Wasp-types," 

wyS  f  UC;ty£e'  "When  y°u  walk  into 
Wymilwood  they  look  to  see  how  expen- 
sive your  shoes  are." 

"I  suppose  Vic  people  are  Wasp's" 
said  another,  "but  stereotypes  really 
aren't  valid."  y 

Trinity?  "At  Trinity  they  all  wear 
gowns." 

Trinity  guys  are  "good-looking,"  says  a 
UC  co-ed,  but  "hatched  from  Upper  Ca- 
nada College.  The  girls  are  from  Haver- 
gal  and  Bishop  Strachan's." 

And  St.  Mike's  was  seen  only  as  "Ca- 
tholic." 

"But  the  colleges  don't  mean  anything 
to  people  in  sciences,"  said  one  student, 
"I  came  to  UC  because  it  was  conve- 
nient." 

"I  don't  belong,"  confessed  a  UC  co-ed. 
Its  a  nice  building  but  I'm  not  emot- 
ionally attached." 


Student  wins  Epstein  prize  for  play 


A  University  of  Toronto 
student  has  taken  one  of  the 
top  prizes  in  the  biennial 
Inter-Univeristy  Epstein 
competition. 

Frank  McEnaney  (IV  UC) 
was  awarded  $500  for  his 
three-act  play,  a  Bedtime 
Story.  The  announcement 
was  made  Tuesday  by  the 
Creative  Writing  Committee 
of  University  College. 

The  competition,  which 
includes  almost  all  Cana- 
dian universities,  drew  55 
entries,  20  of  them  from  U 
of  T.  David  Weisstub  (SGS) 
received  an  honourable  men- 
tion for  his  poetry  entry.. 

The  Norma  Epstein  Foun- 
dation Awards  are  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ep- 
stein in  memory  of  their 


daughter  Norma,  of  the  class 
of  1945.  There  are  two  com- 
petitions, an  annual  one 
open  to  undergraduates  of 
University  College,  and  the 
biennial  competition,  open 
to  undergraduates  and  gra- 
duates in  all  Canadian  uni- 
versities. 

McEnaney  is  no  stranger 
to  the  Epstein  Competition. 
He  has  won  three  previous 
awards  for  short  stories  and 
an  essay. 

A  Bedtime  Story  is  an  al- 
legory of  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  involves  a  young  married 
couple  and  an  older  man. 

When  asked  if  it  would 
be  produced,  he  would  only 
say  he  had  some  "promising 
nibbles." 


Amend  BNA  to  end  pollution:  O'Donohue 


The  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act  may  have  to  be  al- 
tered before  air  pollution 
can  be  countered,  a  Toronto 
alderman  said  Wednesday. 


Aid.  Anthony  O'Donohue 
told  a  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive club  meeting: 

"If  you  can't  do  anything 
because  of  the  constitution, 


there  is  no  point  in  having 
a  constitution." 

He  suggested  that  the  BNA 
Act  be  amended  to  transfer 
control  of  resources  to  the 
federal  government  from  the 
provincial  government.  Then 
Ottawa  could  set  up  mini- 
mal national  standards  to 
control  the  problem. 

Without  a  transfer  of  ju- 
risdiction to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, Mr.  O'Donohue 
claimed,  air  pollution  will 
double  in  15  years. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  air  pol- 
lution comes  from  autos,  he 
said.  These  pollutants  are 
cancer-causers,  he  warned. 

The  city  of  Toronto  and 
Ontario  Hydro  use  sulfur,  he 
said,  a  cheap  but  dirty  fuel. 
The  audience  gasped  when 
O'Donohue  said  sulfur  dio- 
xide can  turn  into  a  sulfuric 
acid  mist  in  a  damp  climate. 

These  users  must  be  con- 
vinced to  use  a  cleaner  fuel, 
he  said.  "It's  going  to  cost 
them  money  and  they've  got 
to  be  prepared  to  pay  it." 

Asked  if  he  wanted  a  de- 
monstration, he  replied: 
"I'd  love  it." 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

'\       JOHN  WHITING'S 


THE  DEVILS 

GUEST  DIRECTOR 

PETER  EBERT 


TONITE  AND  ALL  NEXT  WEEK  AT  8:30  P.M. 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HISTORY 
AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

presents  an  open  lecture 

"ALK*L,OIDS  -  THEIR  DISCOVERY 
AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE" 

by  G.  R.  Person,  Professor  of  ffl.rm.c.uKcal  Chemistry 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

on  Friday  24th  November  1967  at  1.10  p.m. 
■n  Room  102  Mechanical. 


STUDENT  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 
OF  U.  of  T.  (S.H.O.U.T.) 

GENERAL  MEETING 

MON.  NOV.  27      7:30  P.M. 

Toronto  General  Hospital  Student  Lounge  (via  College  St.) 
Project  Reports 
Guest  Speaker  —  DR.  GUS  TOLENTINO 
Pyschiatrist  Ont.  Hospital 

"The  Health  Professional  in  the  Community" 
Refreshments  following. 

For  Infomation  call  Sharon  Zuker  783-9155 


Hart  House  Orchestra  Associates 

Present 

BOYD  NEEL 

Conducting  the 

HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,  November  26th 
8:30  p.m..    Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

J.  S.  BACH  AND  HANDEL 

—  Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6,  No.  8 

in  C  minor    Handel 

—  Cantata  No.  202,  Weichet  nur, 

Betriibte  Schotten,  with  Mary  Morrison  Bach 

—  Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  6,  No.  6  in  D  .  .  Handel 

—  Suite  No.  1  in  C   Bach 

Tickets  at  the  Door 
Students:  $1.50  Others:  $3.00 


JRTSaiidSCIMCE 
Final  fear  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading  to 
qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 
Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

NOVEMBER  28,29  and  30 

Interview  appointments  may  bo 
made  through  the  office  of  the 
Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please 
contact  us  directly.  Phone  31.8-2751, 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax  Saint  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton  Kitchener  London  Windsor 
Winnipeg  Reglna  Calgary  Edmonton  Vancouver 
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"QUEBEC  IN  CONFLICT" 

The  Second  of  a  Speaker  Series 

IAURIER  LAPIERRE 

Sponsored  by  the 

CANADIAN-CANADIEN  COMMITTEE 
MONDAY  NOV.  27  —  1  P.M. 
Room  2117  Sydney  Smith  Hall 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1UI*  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
HK.  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alleralions  S  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundos  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U  Wail 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.  l  1  p.m.  Dally 


WHAT  THIS  CAMPUS  NEEDS  IS  A 
GOOD  FIVE -CENT  DANCE 

IF  YOU  HAVE: 
ORGANIZING  ABILITY 
NEW  IDEAS  FOR  A  CAMPUS-WIDE  SOCIAL  PROGRAM 

APPLY 

FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  CHAIRMAN  IN  THE 

RECONSTITUTED  BLUE  AND  WHITE 

LEAVE  YOUR  NAME  AND  PHONE  NUMBER 
IN  THE  SAC  OFFICE 
YOU  WILL  BE  CONTACTED 


Concord  Project  sponsors 
current  musical  scene 

If  you  have  a  penchant 
for  popular  music,  then  the 
Concord  Project  may  be  of 
service  to  you. 

Every  Wednesday  evening 
at  7:30  p.m.,  a  small  group 
of  musicians  meet  in  the  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
lower  lounge,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Concord  Project. 
They  discuss  the  current 
music  scene,  form  interest 
groups,  or  just  play  their  ins- 
truments and  drink  coffee. 

Since  Concord  is  subsidiz- 
ed by  the  Students  Adminis- 
trative Council,  it  will  spon- 
sor any  musical  endeavors 
of  its  members  by  supply- 
ing necessary  instruments, 
speakers,  equipment  and  mu- 
sic. 

"Concord's  main  purpose 
is  to  register  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  and  get  them 
in  touch  with  others  who 


sjpare  their  musical  inter- 
ests" says  Brad  Stackhouse 
(I  Vic).  "So  far  we  have 
folk  rock,  bluegrass,  coun- 
try and  wetsern  and  jug 
band  and  we  are  always 
looking  for  new  categories." 


HERE 


&  NOW 


TODAY 

5  a.m.  to  S  p.m. 

GSU  executive  election.  16  Bancroft 
St.  or  Concourse  of  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library. 

1  p.m. 

Geology    deportment    films.  Mining 
Building   Rm.  128  (bring  a  lunch). 
8  p.m. 

Exiles,  a  ploy  by  Jomes  Joyce;  SMC 
theotre  guild.  Cody  Hall,  50  cents. 
8:30  p.m. 

SCM  open  house;  coffee,  conversa- 
tion cards,  Bring  your  own  entertain- 
ment. 44  St.  George  St. 

SATURDAY 

7:30  p.m. 

Meeting  at  Hillel  House;  refreshments 
at  Yovneh  Kumitz  10  p.m.  following 
roller  skating  at  the  Terrace.  75  cents, 
non-members  $1.50. 


Polish  Students  club;  geMogclhcr 
donee,  all  welcome.  206  Beverley  St. 


CENTRAL  BILLIARDS 


290  COLLEGE  ST. 


16  MODERN  TABLES 

TORONTO'S  NICEST  BILLIARD  HALL 
REASONABLE  PRICE 

90<  PER  HOUR  2  PEOPLE 

REFRESHMENT  BAR 


Ryerson 

Theatre 

Nov.  30, 
Dec.  1,  2 


TICKETS  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50 
ON  SALE  NOW! 

AT:  S.M.C.,  SID  SMITH  BLDG.,  TRINITY,  SIC 
SAM  LIB.  VIC.  GALBRAITH  BLDG.  OR:  PHONE  488-2300 
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Inter  facters  in  soccer  upset 


By  GELLIUS 

Inlerfactus  Magnus 
SOCCER 

Tens  of  thousands  of  U  of 
T  interfaculty  soccer  fans 
were  dumbfounded  yester- 
ay  as  the  teams  which  fi- 
nished 3rd  and  4th  in  sche- 
duled play  won  their  semi- 
final matches.  St.  Michael's, 
due  to  a  superior  amount 
of  grease,  squeezed  by  the 
school  of  hard  Knox  3-1. 
Palma,  Lombardo,  and  Pa- 
lermo kicked  Knox  out  of 
Ihe  running;  Doug  Codling 
was  the  only  Knock  to  score. 
In  the  other  game,  Iozzo's 
early  goal  stood  up  (a  fasci- 
nating sight)  to  enable  UC 
lo  trim  Trin  A  1-0. 

HOCKEY 
Sr.  Engineering  and  St. 
Mike's  battled  to  a  hard- 
fought  2-2  draw.  Don  Treen 
and  Craig  Simposn  scored 
Tor  Skule;  Merlocco  and  Hur- 
ley replied  for  St.  Mike's 
LACROSSE 
In  the  Intermediate  Lea- 
gue final,  PHE  D,  with  Glen 
Mathews  scoring  5  goals 
edged  Trinity  8-7.  Noah  Web- 
ster, Embrey,  and  Taylor 
added  other  PHE  goals 
Murry  had  4,  Hall  2,  and  I. 
Storey  one  for  Trinity. 

Meds  A  led  by  Kempston, 
who  scored  twice,  Howes, 
Shapero,  and  Muronaghani 
performed  a  pre-frontal  lo- 
botomy  on  Vic  III,  54.  Aris 
Birze  (2),  Reid,  and  Bill 
Moebus  scored  for  Vic. 

Knox  outlasted  PHE  B, 
6-5.  Louie  Lowie  scored  3 
for  Knox:  Keys,  Estrabrook, 
and  Riddell  added  the 
others.  Nelson  had  2,  Zbig- 
niew  Blocki,  Gibbons  and 
Muraki  one  each  for  PHE. 

Innis  destroyed  Scarboro 
and  then  trampled  on  the 
corpse,  19-4.  The  Innis  goals 
went  to  Bob  Bisley  (6), 
Rnowles  (5)  Okihiro  (3), 
Kril  (2),. Scott,  Andreychuk. 
BASKETBALL 
PHE  A  struck  down  Vic  I 
30-25  and  there  was  wailing 
and  gnashing  (g  silent)  of 
teeth.  Crouter  and  MacKen- 


zie  swished  the  cords  for  7 
for  the  winners,  while 
Evans,  Long  and  Symsk  had 
6  each  for  Vic. 

St.  Mike's  A  emerged  vic- 
torious over  Sr.  Engineering, 
43-39.  Longpre  (long  field, 
simultaneous  trans  1  a  t  i  o  n 
courtesy  Varsity  Sports)  hit 
for  11  for  the  Micks;  O'Con- 
nor led  Skule  with  14  points. 

UC  II  edged  PHE  B  21-16. 


Markowitz  had  4  points  for 
the  winners  (UC  q.v.)  Va- 
rious people  had  3  for  PHE 
B. 

RUGGER 

In  playoff  action  PHE  A, 
led  by  Sloan  (2  conversions), 
Taylor  and  Bobbett  (a  try 
each)  blanked  Innis,  10-0. 
Harry  Brown  scored  all  the 
points  as  Scarborough  topp- 
ed Trin  A,  5-0. 


column 


(Continued  from  Page  20) 

For  some  reason,  U  of  T  doesn't  believe  in  majority 
rule.  It  tr.ed  to  enter  the  College  Bowl  picture  but  was  ruled 
out.  For  once  the  CIAU  had  an  intelligent  reason  for  its  de- 
cision. The  SIFL  had  indicated  it  wasn't  interested  at  th» 
beginning  of  the  season  and  the  CIAU  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  decision  was  final. 

I'M  NOT  AGAINST  SAVINGTHE  CHILDREN  BUT 

One  of  the  things  that  has  irritated  me  almost  as  mu-h 
as  the  blatant  incompetence  of  paid  athletic  administrators 
is  the  sinister  implication  that  if  you  don't  support  the  Col- 
lege Bowl  your  letting  down  a  lot  of  starving  kids. 

Thas  is  nonsense.  If  you're  worried  about  the  kids 
and  we  should  be  .  .  .  send  a  donation  directly  to  the  Fund! 
ine  College  Bowl  people  have  said  they  depend  on  U  of  T 
support  for  the  game.  But  the  only  reason  I,  as  a  student 
nave  tor  supporting  this  game  is  the  fact  that  it's  for  char- 
ity. That  s  not  good  enough.  The  charity  is  a  worthy  cause 
as  are  all  chanties;  but  buying  a  ticket  for  the  game  doesn't 
indicate  support  for  the  charity  rather  a  vote  of  confidence 
tor  the  bungling. 

THE  INFAMOUS  QUOTE 

The  quote  that  was  attributed  to  me  in  Wednesday's 
sports  column  was  out  of  context.  Furthermore  there  was 
never  any  indication  that  my  comments  to  a  friend  wou'd 
be  pubhshed  What  I  was  referring  to  was  the  tendency  of 
the  College  Bowl  people  to  bend  the  truth  slightly  regard- 
ing ticket  sales. 

And  just  one  thing  more.  As  to  any  further  questions 
you  may  have  regarding  the  College  Bowl,  my  answer  is 
'No  comment."  This  time,  you  can  quote  me. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

ICE  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE  — 

Week  of  November  27th,  1967 

Mon.  Nov.  27th    8-9  a.m.  Pots  vs  PHE  III 

4-5  p.m.    St.  Hilda's  vs  Innis 
Thurs.  Nov.  30th  1:30  -  2:30     St.  Mike's  vs  Nursing 
Fri.  Dec.  1st  8-9  a.m.     PHE  II  vs  Pharmacy 

DIP  TIMES  —  Week  of  Nov.  27 

Mon.  12-2     5-6,  7-9,  Tues.  I  -  2,  5-6,  Wed.  7-9. 
Thurs.  12  -  2,  7  -  9,  Fri.  I  -  2,  4-5. 


STUDENT  HOCKEY  BOOKS  -  $1.50 

Coupon  books  admitting  to  the  student  section  at  Varsity  Arena  will  be  sold 
ot  the  Athletic  Office,  Hart  House,  on  Monday,  November  27,  from  10:00 
A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  The  books  have  been  allotted  to  all  colleges  and  faculties 
on  the  basis  of  enrolment  and  will  be  available  to  men  and  women  students 
under  the  following  conditions: 

*  No  more  than  3  A.T.L.  cords  may  be  presented 
by  any  one  student. 

*  Not  more  than  2  books  will  be  sold  for  each 
A.T.L.  cord  presented. 

*  Books  sold  on  cards  from  different  faculties  presented  by  one 
person  will  be  charged  against  the  allotment  of  the  respective 
faculties. 

"  Any  unsold  books  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  Athletic  Office, 
Hart  House,  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  November  28,  on  a 
"first  come,  first  served"  basis. 


Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

12 

HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 

Queen's 
McGill 
Laval 
Guelph 

PLACE  AND  TIME  OF  SALE 


Feb. 

2 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

9 

Feb. 

16 

McMaster 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Western 


Athletic  Office,  Hart  House  - 
from  10:00  A.M. 


—  Monday,  Novembe. 
to  6:00  P.M. 


27, 


STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 

AVAILABLE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

SO* 

(2c  PROV.  SALES  TAX  INCLUDED) 

GET  YOURS  NOW! 


EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine. 
n?-J'  accur°re.  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
r,a_,tes-  Miss  lrene  Kenyon,  923- 
4011    (day  or  evening), 

UT-EE  BLUE  PINS  stolen  from  Hart 
House  end  of  Sept.  Reward.  No  ques- 
tions asked.  Phone  223-2062. 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
Canadian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet '' 
write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine,  86 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
dote  and  place  of  marriage. 

1  BEDROOM,  luxury  furnished  2  bedrm 
apt.  St.  Clair-Yonge.  Lots  of  space 
3"!?*,  comfortable.  Quiet  male  student 
3584 W      '    Mid"Dec-    occupancy.  925- 

WANTED  —  Beautiful  girl  (preferably 
Freshie)  for  my  date  at  Phikeio  Party 
tomorrow  night.  Contact  Worren 
Brownlee  889-6992  or  923-0614. 

MONTHLY  PARKING  AVAILABLE  lim- 
ited number  of  spoces.  Medicol  Arts 
parking  lot.  Bloor  &  St.  George.  $15 
per  month.  See  lot  attendant. 

FAST,  ACURATE  TYPING.  Reasonoble 
^blocks^  from  campus.  Call  Mrs.  Press 

DIAMONDS  —  CHINA.  For  exception- 
ally  good  values  and  courteous  ser- 
vice. See  Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155 
Bay  St.  Toronto.  Tel.  368-8570.  Gem- 
mologist  on  premises. 

54  VOLUMES  —  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World  and  10  Volumes  The 
Great  Ideas  Program  by  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  New  condition,  best  offer 
for  quick  sale.  Phone  221-4925  be- 
tween 5  p.m.  and  II  p.m. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  available  imme- 
diately for  mole  students.  Includes  te- 
levision room,  two  lounges  good  food, 
maid  (and  linen)  service.  Reasonable 
rates.  85  Bedford,  924-0501. 


CLASSIFIED 


REV.  MIGAY  renders  service  as  in- 
structor in  ''Conversational  Russian." 
68  Nassau  St.  Tor.  2B.  368-5042. 

WILL  THE  PERSON  who  took  a  green 
leather  coat  with  a  lands  and  fcr^ts 
crest  from  the  rack  outside  the  Hart 
House  Library  on  Thursday  Nov  16 
please  return  it  there,  to  the  Holi 
Porter  or  call  691-6341,  before  I 
freeze  to  death. 

RIDE  WANTED  to  Florida  for  two  dur- 
ing Christmos     vocation.     Will  shar-* 

928-3282  dr'V'n9'    Ca"  BrUC6  Gi"i9°n 

CANADIAN    INDIAN    TEACHER  ava.l- 

oble,  Cree  language.  Contact  Xavier 

Sutherland  928-2925  Faculty  of  Archi- 
tecture, U  of  T.  9-5  p.m. 

STUDENT  JOBS  AND  TOURS  IN  EU- 
R0PE  —  For  complete  description  m 
36  page  booklet,  send  S2.00  to  Gord 
Allan,  25  Taylorwood  Dr.,  Islinqion 
Phone  247-2339. 

GIRL  STUDENT  —  attractive  warm 
quiet  room,     reduced     rent   for  light 


FOLK  SINGERS,  R  &  B.  R  &  R  Bands 
available  for  parties  8,  dances  For  in- 
formation call  927-1227  630-3989  or 
783-2102  after  5  p.m. 

SALESMEN  OR  WOMEN  —  Port  time 
to  cover  retail  outlets  for  Ball  Point 
Pen  Distributor.  Commission.  Phone 
223-1899. 

GETING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  'The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Cc 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416.  921-7702! 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able large  selection  (beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs 
desks  etc,)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sot.  til  3  p.n 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals. 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadir 
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Announcement 
to 

UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 


The  Northern  Miner,  the  foremost  authority 
on  Canada's  mining  industry,  now  extends  to 
students  a  special  yearly  subscription  rate. 
This  weekly  mining  newspaper  published  con- 
tinuously since  1915  has  the  largest  mining 
circulation  in  the  world.  It  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  those  engaged  in, 
investing  in  or  selling  to  the  mining  industry 
of  Canada. 

Start  reading  The  Northern  Miner  each  week 
' —  become  acquainted  with  what's  happen- 
ing, as  it  happens,  in  Canada's  fast  changing, 
ever  expanding  mining  industry. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  student  offer. 
Complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

♦dklRottknt  Mner* 

Canada's  National  Mining  Newspaper 
77  RIVER  STREET      —      TORONTO  2,  ONTARIO 


Please  send  me  one  year's  subscription  to  The 
Northern  Miner  at  the  student  subscription  rate  of 
$5.00.    Remittance  enclosed. 


Addrau  ._ 
City  


School  Attending^ 
Faculty  


_Year  of  Graduatic 


FLASH  -  MIKE  EBEN  WINS  CREIGHTON  AS  TOP  COLLEGIATE  PLAYER 

Bowl  hosts  Mac  and  Alberta 


Amid  snickers  of  derision 
from  the  SIFL,  our  nation  s 
first  officially-sanctioned  coi- 
legiate  football  chamrionshio 
takes  place  tomorrow  at  Var- 
sity Stadium,  'round  about 
one-ish.  (N.B.  1  of  the  clock.) 
Otherwise,  and  more  honest- 
ly known  as  the  College 
Bowl,  the  contest  matches 
near-by  McMaster  Marauders 
and  some  winsome  warriors 
from  the  west,  Alberta  Gol- 
den Bears. 

For  the  gilded  bruins  (gol- 
den bears?),  the  Toronto  ex- 
cursion is  a  bit  of  aged  cha- 
pepau.  Two  years  ago  t  h  3  y 
_piayed  in  the  first  College 
Bowl  here  and  drowned  in 
the  rain,  14-7  to  Varsity 
Blues. 

In  the  interests  of  provid- 
ing erotic  (or  is  it  exotic?) 
entertainment  for  the  fair  to 
middling  crowd  expected, 
Bowl  organizers  have  mana- 
ged to  come  up  with  two 
relatively  even  teams.  In  a 
previous  encounter  between 
the  clubs  early  in  September, 
Alberta  eeked  out  an  11-1 
victory,  but  exhibition  games 
count  only  at  the  CNE. 

What  the  game  will  prob- 
ably boil  down  to  is  an  ex- 
citing duel  between  Mac's 
ruggedly  competent  quarter- 
back, Dick  Waring,  and 
Bears'  tough  defense. 

During  their  season  out 


west,  Bears  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  our  own  Blues. 
They  held  sway  with  a  tre- 
mendous defense  which  man- 
aged to  overcome  the  team's 
basically  stuttering  offense. 
And  Bears,  like  Blues,  pos- 
sess a  good  field  goal  kicker 
in  Dick  Benbow. 

According  to  their  genial 
freshman  coach,  Clare  Drake, 
the  key  to  their  defensive 
strength  comes  from  a  talen- 
ted trio  of  linebackers — Bob 
Baumbach  (54),  Dave  Wray 
(51),  and  capt.  John  Wilson 
(50).  "We  got  really  good 
mileage  from  these  guys  dur- 
ing the  season,"  Drake  affir 
med. 

Drake's  main  worry  stems 
from  the  two-week  layoff  his 
team  has  had  since  clinchin' 
a  Bowl  berth.  But  he's  coun- 
ting on  his  defense  to  pull 
him  through.  "If  we  can 
score  20  points,  we're  laugh- 
ing." Alberta  is  mainly  a  run- 
ning team,  built  around  ace 
fullback  Les  Sorenson  (33). 
Their  big  weakness  is  at 
quarterback  where  Terry 
Lampert  (14)  has  yet  to 
show  consistency. 

Over  at  Mac,  coach  Jack 
Kennedy  is  fairly  unpertur- 
bed. "We're  slowly  building 
our  spirit  towards  this 
game,"  said  Kennedy.  "It 
may  be  a  bit  tough,  thougK 
to   attain   the  tremendous 


emotional  peak  we  had  last 
week  against  St.  Francis  in 
the  Atlantic  Bowl." 

McMaster  also  boasts  a 
stout  defense,  having  allowed 
only  24  points  in  eight  games, 
and  their  offensive  strength, 
thanks  to  Waring,  will  prob- 
ably mean  the  difference  in 
the  game. 

However  Mac's  defense 
will  be  altered  (that's  a 
pun!)  after  the  first  half  as 
halfback  Vern  Lucyk  has  an 
alternate  (that's  another!) 
engagement  at  3  o'clock.  He's 
getting  married,  (get  the 
puns,  sons?) 

Mac  by  five  points,  okay? 


DICK  WARING 


Varsity  Blues  at  Laval  for  ice  opener; 
meet  NHL  old-timers  on  December  5. 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

QUEBEC  —  La  Belle  Pro- 
vince —  and  a  beautiful  pro- 
vince it  has  been  for  Varsity 
Blues  during  the  past  three 
years.  During  that  time, 
Blues  have  played  eleven 
straight  games  without  a 
loss  in  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec City. 

This  weekend,  Blues  are 
off  on  their  third  consecu- 
tive weekend  road  trip  as 
they  open  the  1967-68  Inter- 
collegiate Hockey  season  to- 
night against  Laval,  prior  to 
a  Saturday  evening  encoun- 
ter with  McGill. 

Coach  Tom  Watt  has  trim- 
med the  squad  to  the  six- 
teen man  (including  two 
goaltenders)  limit. 

Making  the  Quebec  trip 
as  starting  forwards  are 
Paul  Laurent,  Ward  Paj>si, 
Gord  Cunningham,  Murray 
Stroud,  Bob  McClelland, 
Brian  Jones,  Brian  St.  John, 
Mike  Riddell,  Paul  McCann 
and  Fred  Pollard. 

Watt  decided  to  carry  a 
tenth  forward  instead  of  the 
usual  fifth  defenceman  for 
this  particular  trip. 

"I  think  we're  better  off 
with  the  extra  forward  for 
the  time  being,"  he  com- 
mented. "Anyway,  both 
Jones  and  Passi  can  move 
back  and  play  defence  if 
need  be." 

Doug  Jones,  a  real  jack- 
of-all-trades,  appears  to  have 
won  the  fourth  bluelir-e 
berth.  He'll  team  up  wiCti 
Bob  Hamilton  while  the  duo 
of   Peter   Speyer  and  Jim 


Miles  complete  Blues'  de- 
fence corps. 

John  Wrigley  will  start  in 
goal  for  both  games  with 
Pete  Adamson  available  in 
reserve. 

BLUES  TO  PLAY 
NHL  OLDTIMERS 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the 
ranch,  things  are  really  pop- 
ping for  what  could  be  the 
most  entertaining  game  of 
the  year  at  Varsity  Arena. 

On  December  5  (that's  a 
Tuesday  night)  .at  8  p.m 


MURRAY  STROUD 

Blues  will  play  an  exhibition 
game  against  the  NHL  Old- 
Timers. 

After  games  with  interna- 
tional and  Junior  A  compe- 
tition during  the  past  two 
years,  this  will  be  Blues' 
first  shot  at  the  pros.  The 
oldies  but  goodies  may  be  a 
bit  short  on  conditioning 
but  they  still  play  a  solid, 
heady  game  of  perfect  posi- 
tional hockey. 
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-  Tickets,  while  they  last,  go 
on  sale  next  Tuesday  (Nov. 
28)  at  both  Hart  House  and 
Varsity  Arena. 

Admission  will  be  one  dol- 
lar —  that's  right,  baby,  a 
single  buck. 

Proceeds  from  the  game 
will  go  towards  defraying 
the  cost  of  Blues'  trip  to 
Austria  in  January  1968  for 
the  World  University  games 
at  Innsbruck. 

AROUND  THE  NET  .  .  . 
Peter  Speyer  has  been  chos- 
en Blues'  captain  for  the 
'67-68  season  with  Paul  Lau- 
rent and  Murray  Stroud  as 
alternates  .  .  .  Ward  Passi 
has  an  early  lead  in  the 
"Red"  Stephens  Suture 
Trophy  race  as  he  collected 
17  stitches  during  the  last 
two  weeks  .  .  .  the  remain- 
ing 1,500  books  of  student 
hockey  coupons  go  on  sale 
Monday  at  Hart  House  on  a 
proportional  faculty  basis — 
happy  lineups,  jocks  .  .  . 
Blues  open  the  home  sea- 
son next  Friday  (Dec.  1)  at 
eight  chimes  .  .  . 

Poloists  at  McGill 

Varsity  water  polo  Blues 
will  be  after  their  fourth 
straight  Herschorn  Cup 
when  the  season  begins  Sa- 
turday at  McGill.  Prominent 
among  Coach  Eddie  Szakazs 
charges  are  forwards  Alan 
Pyle,  Chris  McNaught,  and 
Bruce  Warburton.  Backing 
them  up  are  defensemen 
Slip  Bergman  and  Steve 
Gerring,  and  netminder 
Hartley  Garfield. 


by 

howie 
fluxgold 


WHY  I  DON'T  LIKE  THE  COLLEGE  BOWL 

For  me,  the  Canadian  Save  the  Children  College  Bowl 
is  the  showcase  of  incompetence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
administer  college  sports  both  on  a  national  and  local  level, 
Those  people  being  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Athtletic 
Association  (CIAU)  and  its  local  body,  the  Ontario  Quebec 
Athletic  Association  (OQAA). 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  majority  of  members  on 
these  two  bodies  are  selfishly  self-interested  persons  wh.3 
rarely  move  their  posteriors  from  their  well-padded  chairs 
unless  and  until  some  issue  directly  concerns  their  own 
little  domain.  These  people  lack  initiative  and  imagination. 

In  my  four  years  of  close  connection  with  college  ath- 
letics, the  College  Bowl  is  the  prime,  but  by  no  means  the 
only,  example  of  this  attitude. 

About  three  years  ago  Peter  Gorman  (Chairman  of  the 
College  Bowl)  came  to  the  CIAU  and  said  in  effect:  "I'd 
like  to  have  a  football  game  between  the  best  eastern  and 
western  colleges — sort  of  a  college  Grey  Cup  or  Rose  Bowl. 

I  and  my  associates  will  put  up  the  money  for  the  game, 
organize  the  publicity,  rent  the  stadium  and  choose  the 
teams  for  the  game.  Any  profit  we  make  will  go  to  charity 
— The  Canadian  Save  the  Children  Fund.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  let  us  use  your  teams." 

The  CIAU  thought  it  was  a  good  idea;  and  the  idea  of 
an  east-west  college  football  game  is  a  good  idea.  But  why 
was  it  such  a  good  idea  in  1965  that  the  CIAU  decided  to 
accept  it?  Surely  such  an  obvious  idea  must  have  come  up 
in  meetings  prior  to  1965.  Queen's,  in  fact  did  travel  to  Al- 
berta to  play  the  Golden  Bears  after  winning  one  of  its 
numerous  Yates  Cups. 

The  reasons  were  that  it  would  cost  the  CIAU  no  money 
and  they  wouldn't  have  to  bother  with  any  of  the  organiza- 
tional aspects  of  the  game.  They  said  in  effect:  "It's  all 
yours,  Pete,  baby,  do  a  job!" 

WHY  NOT  A  CIAU  HOCKEY  CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOR  CHARITY? 

The  College  Bowl  is  the  only  CIAU  championship  organ- 
ized by  interests  outside  the  CIAU.  And  it's  the  only  cham- 
pionship whose  profits  go  to  charity. 

I  have  a  proposal  to  put  to  the  CIAU:  The  national  col- 
lege hockey  final  hasn't  appeared  to  be  a  great  financial 
success  these  past  two  years.  It  probably  cost  the  CIAU 
money.  I  will  personally  take  on  the  task  of  organizing  and 
financing  a  national  college  hockey  final  and  donate  all  pro- 
fits to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society.  You  don't  have  to  do 
anything  but  supply  the  teams. 

There  is  really  no  way  the  CIAU  can  reject  such  a  pro- 
posal without  being  open  to  the  charge  that  they  refuse  to 
support  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society.  Why  should  the  Save 
the  Children  Fund  hold  such  a  privileged  position  in  the 
CIAU?  The  relative  merits  of  one  charity  as  opposed  to  an- 
other is  surely  not  a  matter  for  discussion. 

By  the  precedent  set  by  the  College  Bowl  decision,  the 
CIAU  musi  allow  its  other  national  championships  to  be 
played  for  charitable  organizations. 

YEAR  II  OF  THE  COLLEGE  BOWL 

Last  year's  pre-bowl  game  fuss  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  clash  of  personalities  which  turned  the  selec- 
tion process  into  a  petty  feud.  AFTER  seeing  the  mess  the 
Gorman  Gang  had  made  of  the  first  game  the  CIAU  de- 
cided they'd  better  get  in  on  the  action.  Among  other  things 
there  was  a  CIAU  selection  committee  to  decide  who  plays 
in  the  game. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1966  football  season  when  it 
looked  like  Queens'  were  not  going  to  win  the  Yates  Cup 
they  decided  not  to  enter  the  Bowl  game.  The  closeness  of 
the  game  to  exams  was  the  excuse  given.  About  a  month 
later,  somehow  the  powers  that  be  at  Queen's  were  willing 
to  overlook  these  exams  in  favor  of  the  Bowl  game. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  it  looked  like  Queen's 
might  win  the  Yates  Cup. 

The  selection  committee  said  Queen's  had  made  its  de- 
cision too  late.  They  refused  probably  the  best  college  foot- 
ball team  in  favor  of  an  inferior  Waterloo  team  and  an  in- 
ferior game. 

Queen's  change  of  mind  wasn't  really  too  late.  The  se- 
lectors had  made  no  selection  at  the  time.  The  immovable 
object  had  moved  but  the  irrisistable  force  stood  firm  in 
righteous  indignation.  One  wrong  was  compounded  by  an- 
other. 

This  year  the  Senior  Intercollegiate  Football  League, 
the  football  branch  of  the  OQAA,  voted  by  a  3-1  cou^.t 
against  entering  the  Bowl.  It  was  a  typical,  childish,  self- 
ish, self-interested  move.  Instead  of  the  best,  and  best-estab- 
lished colleges  and  their  teams  taking  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter, they  opted  out. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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TOM  FAULKNER  WILL  RESIGN  FROM  SAC 


By  MIKE  KESTERTON 

Students  Council  President  Tom  Faulkner  will  resign. 

In  a  statement  released  late  last  night  he  said  the  resig- 
nation will  be  announced  at  the  SAC  meeting  Wednesday 
and  will  take  effect  on  the  day  of  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  the  SAC  elections  committee. 


Faulkner's  move  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  being 
circulated  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Responsible 
Government,  calling  for  his 
resignation. 

"I've  been  informed  that 
eight  or  nine  hundred  stud- 
ents have  signed  a  statement 
that  I  no  longer  represent 


the  interests  of  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Toronto" 
he  said 

"This  statement  has  been 
widely  circulated  on  campus 
and  in  the  city  newspapers 
and  I  feel  that  it  must  be 
challenged  now." 

Faulkner  privately  admit- 
ted that  he  had  been  distur- 
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bed  by  headlines  such  as  the 
one  appearing  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail:  "Students  Ask 
Campus  Chief  to  Resign  " 

"I  believe  in  a  responsible 
student  leadership,"  he  said, 
"one  that  has  the  support  of 
the  students.  It  disturbed  me 
greatly  that  no  other  candi- 
date challenged  me  in  last 
year's  election,  since  I  woula 
have  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tun  to  demonstrate  the  sup- 
port upon  which  I  believe  I 
can  call,  and  I  look  upon 
this  petition  as  a  chance  to 
establish  that  support  clear- 
ly." 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
has  already  chosen  a  candi- 
date: Bill  Charlton  (II  Law). 

"Many  students  have  ask- 
ed me  this  weekend,"  Faulk- 
ner continued,  "if  there  is 
anything  they  can  do  to  help, 
but  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do  without  an  election." 

"Moreover,  an  election 
would  be  an  excellent  oppor 
tunity  to  debate  the  issues 
we  face  on  campus." 

"Finally  the  Christmas 
break  is  not  too  far  off  and 


it  is  important  that,  if  an 
election  is  to  be  held,"  he 
said,  "and  the  proper  time 
given  to  it,  it  be  called  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Previously  Ron  Thompson 
(IV  APSC),  president  of  the 
Committee  demanding  Faulk- 
ner's resignation,  had  expres- 
sed confidence  that  they 
would  get  the  1500  names 
necessary  to  force  his  recall 
if  a  proposed  SAC  by-law  is 
passed,  as  it  almost  certainly 
will  be  this  Wednesday. 

Charlton,  opposing  Faulk- 
ner, has  said:  "the  SAC  this 
year  has  chosen  to  speak  on 
certain  issues,  including 
draft-dodgers,  Vietnam,  and 
Dow  Chemical,  and  they  have 
claimed  to  speak  as  the 
voice  of  the  University  pf  To- 
ronto." 

Charlton  said  his  objection 
to  SAC  is  that  it  has  been 
deciding  on  "moral  and  po- 
litical" issues  for  which,  he 
says,  it  was  not  elected. 

"The  fact  that  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner thinks  his  prime  respon- 
sibility is  to  do  just  that," 
he  said,  "implies  that  he  fun- 
damentally fails  to  under- 
stand his  function. 

"While  we  respect  his  right 
to  says  things  about  Vietnam, 
nam,  napalm  and  the  draft, 
his  right  is  only  a  private 
right;  he  speaks  for  no  other 
person.  Just  as  it  is  right 
that  any  person  should  be 


able  to  denounce  Dow  Che- 
mical, so  too  it  is  right  that 
any  student  here  should  be 
able  to  seek  employment 
with  that  company." 

"The  person  who  runs  the 
SAC  should  not  be  paid,"  he 
said,  "and  should  be  a  stu- 
dent." 

Faulkner  and  C  h  a  r  1 1  on 
have  squared  off  before. 
They  debated  before  last 
year's  Harvard  Exchange  on 
"the  role  of  the  university" 
and  on  CBC  television  this 
year  on  "student  power." 

President  Faulkner  express- 
ed little  concern  over  the  ac- 
tual numbers  who  signed 
the  petition. 

"In  the  last  election  I  got 
900  votes  from  Victoria  Col- 
lege alone,"  he  said.  The 
election  for  SAC  president  is 
across-campus.  "It  was  I 
who  suggested  Charlton's 
name,"  he  said,  "when  the 
CBC  contacted  me  about  ap- 
pearing on  their  panel  pro- 
gram." 

Faulkner  said  the  popos- 
ed  by-law  that  will  be  voted 
on  Wednesday  demands 
that  a  petition  have  2,000 
names,  but  he  had  earlier 
proposed  an  amendment  re- 
ducing it  to  1,500  names. 

Thompson,  who  instigated 
the  move  to  dump  Faulkner, 
said.  "I'm  against  napalming 
babies,  too.  But  SAC  should 
not  pass  moral  decisions." 


Quebec  independent  in  1970:  Gregoire 


A  few  of  the  candidates 


photo  by  TIN 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Confederation  as  we  know 
it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  an- 
nounced speakers  at  this 
weekend's  "Quebec:  Year 
8"  conference  held  at  York 
University's  Glendon  Col- 
lege. 

The  more  than  500  stu- 
dents and  observers  were 
told  that  the  break-up  of 
Confederation  was  inevita- 
ble and  irreversible. 

"I  am  convinced  the  in- 
dependence of  Quebec  is 
coming  soon,"  said  Gilles 
Gregoire,  the  only  separatist 
MP.  "Not  in  20,  15,  or  10 
years,  but  before  or  in 
1970." 

Mr.  Gregoire  is  a  short, 
almost  dwarfish  man. 


He  dresses  impeccably  in 
a  conservative  grey  suit  and 
vest,  with  wide  starched 
cuffs  and  heavy  cuff-links. 

"The  independence  of 
Quebec  will  be  profitable, 
economically,  socially,  and 
politically,  to  both  English 
and  French  Canada." 

But  Mr.  Gregoire  was  only 
saying  what  he  has  said  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  man  of  the  hour  was 
Rene  Levesque,  who  last 
month  left  the  Quebec  Lib- 
eral party. 

"Within    three    or  four 
years   French   Canada  will 
vote  with  a  clear  majority 
that  they  want  out  of  con- 
(see  YORK  CONFERENCE 
on  Page  8) 


hial  boy  makes  good 


"Mommy,  there  is  Cornelius.  Why  does  he  look 
so  sad?" 

Mommy  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  to  say 
"Sh-sh-sh"  but  never  moved  her  eyes  from  Cor- 
nelius then  approaching  the  Convocation  Hall 
platform. 

This  was  a  strange  world  Mommy  had  entered, 
she  might  have  thought,  as  she  watched  Cornelius 
kneel  on  a  stool  before  Chancellor  O.  M.  Solandt. 
He  placed  his  hands  within  the  Chancellors. 

"Admitto  te  ad  gradum,"  the  Chancellor  pro- 
nounced and  Cornelius  found  himself  admitted 
to  the  degree.  After  the  Bedel  had  held  a  hood 
to  his  shoulders  for  a  second,  the  successful  can- 
didate was  free  to  proceed  to  the  south  corridor 
where  he  received  the  paper  that  put  it  all  into 

W"Thr3  ceremony  is  an  academic  happening," 
Acting  President  John  Sword  had  told  the  con- 
vocation earlier,  he,  as  all  the  academic  officials 
on  the  platform,  wearing  the  robe  befitting  his 
office.  t  j 

"It  is  a  sonnet  whose  formal  structure  embod- 
ies a  sentimental  binge  with  your  families  and 


an  affirmation  of  the  value  of  your  accomplish- 
ment. 

"It  is  an  old-fashioned  ceremony.  But  it-repre- 
sents a  linking  of  personal  and  intellectual  val- 
ues _  a  truthful  image  of  what  the  University 
really  is." 

Before  that  he  had  addressed  the  Chancellor. 
"Insignissime  Cancellarie:  Praesento  tibi  hosce 
scholares  ut  admittantur  ad  gradus  varios,_  tes- 
torque  eos  quoad  omnia  quae  statuta  requirunt 
aptos  et  idoneos  esse,"  he  murmured  solemnly. 

"Ad  profectum  Britanni  Imperii  Provinciaeque 
ego  auctoritate  mea  et  totius  Universitatis  admit- 
to  vos  ad  gradus  varios,  licentiamque  vobis  do 
omnia  ea  faciendi  quae  ad  illos  gradus  pertinent," 
the  Chancellor  replied.  .  '  . 

Matrons  sporting  mock  mini-skirts,  sprinkled 
throughout  the  audience,  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand. Some  cursed  jammed  cameras;  others  un- 
leashed restless  youngsters  to  dance  a  jig  in  the 
aisle;  some  worked  at  crossword  puzzles. 

Grandmothers,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and 
brothers  wanted  only  to  see  their  own  Cornelius 
go  through  the  ceremony  with  the  hundreds  of 


candidates  gathered. 

Luckily  for  them  not  all  the  829  successful  can 
didates  (76  PhD.s,  430  Masters,  282  Bachelors, 
41  Diploma  winners)  had  shown  up. 

Murray  Reiss,  who  is  now  Murray  Reiss,  B.A., 
who  wears  long  hair  and  a  beard  and  smiles  as 
softly  as  he  speaks,  was  looking  over  the  book 
selection  in  Mac's  at  8:05,  unaware  of  the  "hap- 
pening" that  had  started  five  minutes  earlier. 

Murray,  more  interested  in  the  play  he  is  writ- 
ing, had  arrived  from  Montreal  earlier  that  day 
to  see  a  play  at  Hart  House. 

He  still  went  to  see  the  play  thereby  forcing 
the  Chancellor  to  confer  his  degree  through  Re- 
gistrar Robin  Ross  acting  as  his  proxy. 

"Varsity  will  ever  praise  thee",  the  Hart  House 
Glee  Club  chanted  in  farewell  to  the  successful 
candidates. 

Drooping  eyes  in  the  audience  perked  up  when 
refreshments  at  Hart  House  were  announced. 

And  so,  with  vastly  different  intentions,  Cor- 
nelius and  Murray  both  ended  up  in  the  same 
building  at  the  same  time  Friday  night. 


"QUEBEC  IN  CONFLICT" 

The  Second  of  a  Speaker  Series 

LAURIER  LAPIERRE 

Sponsored  by  the 

CAhADIAN-CANADIEN  COMMITTEE 
MONDAY  NOV.  27  —  1  P.M. 
Room  2117  Sydney  Smith  Holl 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   «,  FACULTT 


*  Dancing  (3  Bands) 

*  Folk  Singing  (Bob  &  Susan) 

*  Swimming  (Splash  Party) 

*  Dining  (Midnight  Supper) 

HART  HOUSE 
HCW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL 

"  Sundoy,  December  31st 

*  Tickets,  $15.00 /couple 

*  Undergrad.  Office  &  Hall  Porter 

*  Available  -  December  4th 


Staff 
Bulletin 
Postscripts 

Items  about  events  arranged  too 
late  for  Staff  Bulletin  should  be 
received  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  at 
Dept.  of  Information  in  Simcoe 
Hall  by  4  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday 
before  publication  here. 


Wed.  Nov.  29  ot  8  p.m.  "Frontiers 
of  Science"  lecture  series  ot  Erin- 
dole  College.  "Atoms  and  Mole- 
cules: Exploring  Nature's  Architec- 
ture". Dr.  E.  A.  Robinson. 


SAC  MANPOWER  COMMITTEE 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  JUST  WHAT  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  WORKING  ON  .  .  . 

•  COURSE  CRITIQUES 

•  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
•DRAMA  FESTIVALS 
•  MAKING  FILMS 

•  PLAYING  A  GUITAR 

•  SINGiNG  FOLK  SONGS 

•  EDUCATIONAL  REVOLUTION5 
•  COURSE  UNIONS 

If  you  ore  uncertain  about  any  of  these  particular  projects,  but  would  like 
to  become  involved  in  a  S.A.C.  activity,  then  come  !  !  Attend  commission 
meetings,  leave  your  name  and  special  interest  in  the  S.A.C.  Office  ! 


To  the  Graduating  Class  - 
all  Faculties 


® 


REWARDING  CAREERS 
ARE  OPEN  FOR  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 
AS  MANPOWER  COUNSELLORS  IN  THE 
CHALLENGING  FIELD  OF 

MANPOWER 


The  Federal  Department 
of  Manpower  and  Immi- 
gration has  been  assigned 
the  task  of  achieving  bet- 
ter and  more  efficient 
use  of  our  manpower  re- 
sources. 

As  a  part  of  this  plan  we 
require  a  number  of  Di- 
versity graduates,  inter- 
ested in  working  with 
people,  who  will  be  locat- 
ed ir.  Canada  Manpower 
Centres  throughout  Ontc- 


They  will  assess  the  po- 
tential of  employees  and 
the  r.eeds  of  employers. 
They  will  assist  employees 
to  attain  their  maximum 
potential  either  through 
re-training  or  assistance 
in  geographical  mobility. 
No  written  examination 
is  required  and  successful 
applicants  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they    are    making  a 


significant  contribution 
to  the  prosperity  of  their 
fellow  Canadians  and  of 
Canada  as  a  whole. 
Remuneration  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement 
ore  comparable  to  those 
offered  by  business  and 
industry. 

Interviews  will  be  held 
shortly  in  your  area.  For 
further  information  see 
your  University  Place- 
ment Officer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANPOWER  AND  IMMIGRATION 


GSU  elects  completely  new  executive 

History  was  made  Friday  at  the  elections  of  the  Graduate 
Students  Union  when  a  complete  slate  of  representatives 
was  elected. 

The  new  president,  Joe  DePazza,  said  that  by  their  vote 
the  students  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  changes  made, 

"They  have  manifested  a  decided  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  extremist  policies  of  former  president  John  Bradford. 
We  shall  get  the  GSU  moving  again." 

John  Winter,  the  new  vice-president,  said,  "Brad- 
ford's policies  have  been  reversed.  The  accent  is  now  on 
social  functions.  Politics  will  take  a  back  seat." 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  students  voted  and  they  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  new  slate. 

Besides  DePazza,  the  successful  candidates  are  John 
Winter,  vice-president;  David  MacCare,  treasurer;  Gerard 
Neave,  secretary;  Hugh  Barr,  Howard  White,  Morimitsu 
Inaba,  Michael  Vaughan.  D.  Brunette,  Scott  McCiure,  Mar.- 
uel  Nunez-de-Cela,  Charles  Zabrowski. 

The  new  representatives  plan  tc  refrain  from  using 
funds  to  support  such  controversial  groups  as  hippies  and 
iraft-resistors. 

Their  major  plank  is  to  improve  the  interdepartmental 
relationships  among  the  students. 

Establishing  a  permanent  bar  and  refurnishing  the  union 
building  are  two  methods  which  will  be  used  to  attract 
more  students. 

Various  committees  have  already  been  set  up  including 
one  which  plans  to  take  the  new  constitution  to  Caput. 

When  questioned  about  the  results  of  the  election,  for- 
mer president  Bradford  said:  "A  lot  of  their  policies  are 
contradictory,  and  the  things  that  will  be  going  on  will  be 
just  as  distasteful  as  mine.  The  students  voted  against  my 
methods  rather  than  my  policies. 

"I  ran  because  I  didn't  think  DePazza  should  be  pres.- 
dent  and  I  didn't  want  him  to  run  unopposed." 

The  GSU  students  also  voted  their  opinion  on  U  of  T's 
membership  in  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students.  The  re- 
sults will  be  announced  Wednesday  at  the  SAC  debate  at 
Victoria  College. 

SAC  wants  more  student  involvement 

A  group  set  up  by  the  Students  Administrative  Coun- 
cil to  attempt  to  make  student  representatives  a  truly  non- 
elite  group  goes  into  action  today. 

Several  weeks  ago  SAC  moved  to  organize  a  manpower 
committee  to  involve  students  in  the  work  the  SAC  is 
doing. 

"Our  first  aim  is  to  make  students  aware  that  we  wel- 
come their  ideas  and  involvement,"  said  committee  Chair- 
an  Leslie  Gary  (III  New). 

"SAC  reps  are  making  more  of  an  effort  this  year  than 
ever  before  to  communicate  with  the  students.  But  with 
the  number  of  duties  they  are  assuming  on  the  increase, 
they  need  help. 

"Our  job  is  to  work  with  the  reps  and  the  Commissions 
to  make  our  goal  of  student  involvement  a  reality." 

There  is  an  ad  in  today's  Varsity  listing  SAC  commis- 
sion and  committee  meetings  for  the  week,  with  times  and 
locations.  SAC  reps  hope  that  interested  students  will  at- 
tend these  meetings  to  voice  their  opinions  and-  become 
active  in  some  of  the  dozens  of  SAC  projects. 

A  service  has  also  been  set  up  in  the  SAC  office  so  that 
any  student  wanting  to  work  on  SAC  can  fill  out  a  form 
indicating  his  interests  and  he  will  be  contacted  by  the  rep 
working  in  that  area. 

Refugee's  rights  based  on  citizenship 

"The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  does  not 
exist  for  the  refugee,"  Dr.  Sandra  Wallman,  a  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  declared  last 
week. 

"Human  rights  at  present  depend  largely  upon  the  ci- 
tizenship of  the  individual  and  the  policy  of  the  state  of 
which  he  is  a  member,"  she  explained. 

Dr.  Wallman  was  speaking  in  the  second  of  a  United 
Nations  lecture  series  at  Scarborough  College. 

Her  definition  of  refugees  comprised  political  objec- 
ters,  the  economically  handicapped  unwelcome  ethnic 
groups  and  war  victims. 

The  major  obstacle,  she  said,  is  the  attitude  of  receiv- 
ing countries.  Quota  systems  were  ignored  for  Hungarians 
in  1956  but  due  only  to  political  expedience. 

Dr.  Wallman  proposed  two  measures,  the  first  being 
ratification  of  international  covenants  on  human  rights  with 
local  enforcement.  As  an  alternative  she  suggested  an  inter- 
national authority  to  take  care  of  all  refugees. 

She  saw  little  chance  of  success  for  the  second  of 
these  but  appealed  to  Canada  and  similar  countries  to  ame- 
liorate the  situation. 
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MTny  captures  uoiiege  bowl  crown 


The  Varsity  Blues  didn't  make  the  College 
Bowl  but  Varsity  carried  the  day  whea 
Kathy  Williams,  Miss  U  of  T,  won  the  Miss 
College  Bowl  crown. 

Friday's  victory  brought  Kathy  (III  Vic) 
the  use  of  a  Jeepster  for  a  year. 

This  red  and  white  convertible,  complete 
with  four-wheel  drive  and  bucket  seats,  is  a 
mod  version  of  the  old  jeep. 

"It'll  be  great  transportation  for  my  be- 
ginners' efforts  at  skiing,"  said  Kathy. 

During  the  contest  she  went  through 
spurts  of  being  nervous,  panicky,  uncaring, 
calm,  tired,  stunned,  unbelieving,  shaking 
and  finally  very  happy. 

With  her  mod  jeepster,  Kathy  got  a  parka, 
a  sun  lamp,  cosmetics  and  an  electric  toot'i 
brush. 

The  Miss  College  Bowl  judging  was  held 
at  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  Kathy  and  nine 
other  contestants  from  across  Canada  stood 
up  under  rapid-fire  questioning  from  four 
judges  in  a  panel  discussion. 

The  final  coronation  ceremonies  took  place 
at  the  dignitary  dinner  at  city  hall  last  Fri- 
day night. 

The  queen-ettes  formed  the  traditional 
line-up  for  final  scrutiny  there. 

With  the  age-old  drum  roll  and  mounting 
excitement,  Kathy  received  her  sceptre, 
bouquet  of  roses  and  crown. 

There  was  no  lack  of  admirers  with  both 
College  Bowl  football  teams  present,  making 
for  a  ratio  of  200  men  to  10  girls. 


The  next  challenge  for  Kathy  will  be  at 
the  Waterloo  University  winter  carnival 
where  she  will  compete  for  Miss  Canadian 
University. 

Kathy  says  she  has  had  "no  barrage  of 
phone  calls"  because  of  her  success  but  she 
has  had  a  queen's  share  of  dates. 


Colle 
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Sit-in  mass  communication  catalyst 


Ten  established  campus 
groups  ranging  from  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Movement  to 
political  organizations  are  to 
meet  today  in  Hart  House 
for  what  might  be  labelled 
a  "mass  communication" 
meeting. 

No  one  seems  to  know  ex- 
actly what  the  purposes  of 
the  meeting  are. 

"The  meeting  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  Dow  sit-in 
last  week,"  said  Professor 
Chandler  Davis  representing 
the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Vietnam. 

"Canadian  complicity  in 
the  Vietnam  war  will  be  dis- 
cussed." 

"Now  that  SAC  has  pass- 
ed a  motion  advising  that 
companies  complicit  in  the 
Vietnam  war  be  prohibited 
from  recruiting  on  campus. 


we're  unsure  what  we  will 
do.  if  these  companies  come 
back,"  said  Marlie  Richie  of 
the  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam. 

"Perhaps  research  into  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  Canadian 
complicity  will  result  from 
this  meeting." 

"Student  power,  the  Mac- 
pherson  commission  report 
and  education  in  general  will 
be  among  the  topics  for  dis- 
cussion," said  Dr.  Paul  Hoch, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
meeting. 

"The  students  from  course 
unions  will  pobably  want  to 
discuss  student  representa- 
tion on  the  department  coun- 
cils," he  added. 

Bob  Bossin  SAC  education 
commissioner,  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  meeting. 
"I've  only  overheard  talk 
about  it  in  the  SAC  office." 


"We  hope  to  find  out  what 
other  groups  are  interested 
in  and  avoid  duplication  by 
working  together,"  declared 
Ernie  McColloch,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative club. 

"I  hope  the  meeting  won't 
be  entirely  about  Vietnam," 
he  said.  "Air  pollution  is  one 
of  the  issues  our  group  wants 
to  discuss." 

The  organizations  invited 
to  the  meeting  include  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam, the  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  Friends 
of  the  Toronto  Anti-Draft 
Program,  the  SAC  education 
committee,  SCM,  the  politi- 
cal clubs,  the  course  unions 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
against  Campus  Complicity. 

The  meeting  is  in  the  Hart 
House  debates  room  at  3 
p.m.  Everyone  *s  welcome. 


Opinion  split  on  SAC's  Dow  decision 


Does  the  Students  Admi- 
nistrative Council  have  the 
right  to  ban  companies  "com- 
plicit" in  the  Vietnam  War 
from  recruiting  employees 
on  campus? 

Student  interviews  con- 
ducted Friday  show  the  cam- 
pus divided  on  this  issue. 

Opinions  varied  from  that 
of  Bob  Harris  (II  UC)  who 
said  "Hurrah  I'm  all  for  it" 
to  the  view  of  Larry  Mono 
(I  SMC)  who  said:  "SAC  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's  a 
matter  of  personal  involve- 
ment." 

Some  saw  SAC's  action  as 
a  violation  of  their  basic  de- 
mocratic rights. 

Terry  Silva  (I  UC)  felt 
that:  "The  freedom  to  as- 
sent is  of  equal  importance 
to  the  freedom  to  dissent." 

Graham  Clinton  (III  UC) 
added:  "People  should  be 
able  to  seek  their  employer 
without  harrassment  from 
pressure  groups." 


And  John  Burroughs  (III 
APSC)  said:  "Any  firm 
should  be  able  to  recruit  on 
the  U  of  T  campus. 

"SAC  is  putting  its  own 
moral  ideas  ahead  of  the 
feelings  of  the  students." 

Harry  Krakowsky  (I  Pre- 
Meds)  agreed.  He  saw  the 
vote  as  "just  a  matter  of 
emotions  on  behalf  of  the 
people  voting,  to  show  how 
humanitarian  they  are." 

Don  Andrijiv  (I  APSC) 
questioned  the  nature  of  the 
restriction.  "Cars  kill.  Why 
not  petition  General  Mo- 
tors?" 

"The  restiction  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  will  cover  every  in- 
dustry in  Canada"  said  Mar- 
vin Harris  (III  APSC). 

But  SAC  was  not  condemn- 
ed by  all. 

Mark  Freiman  (III  UC) 
defended  SAC's  position  on 
the  grounds  that  "If  the  U 
of  T  facilities  are  to  be  used, 
SAC  has  the  right  to  say 


which  companies  are  to  be 
allowed." 

"I'm  for  the  resolution" 
said  Joan  Winesanker  (I 
UC).  "Dow  should  not  use 
napalm  to  destroy  life." 

A  few  students  agreed  with 
Dave  Norgrove  (II  ArSC) 
who  dismissed  the  issue  by 
saying  "I  don't  give  a  damn 
one  way  or  another." 

Governors  say  pub's  O.K. 

SUDBURY  (CUP)— Lau- 
rentian  University  students 
will  get  a  pub  on  campus. 

The  board  of  governors, 
which  had  previously  refus- 
ed permission,  decided  re- 
cently that  they  would  con- 
sider incorporating  a  pub 
into  the  proposed  student 
centre. 

The  pub  has  the  support 
of  Sudbury  clergymen,  poli- 
ticains  and  businessmen,  as 
well  as  a  vocal  student  com- 
mittee. 


Hart  House  fj- 


ART  GALLERY 

UNTIL  DECEMBER  17th 

THREE  YOUNG  TORONTO  ARTISTS: 
JOE  MARSHALL,  TOM  SENIW  and  WILLIAM  BRYAN 

CAMERA  CLUB 

STUDIO  NIGHT 

ART  GALLERY    -    7:45  P.M. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29th 
(Members  Only) 

POETRY  READING 

ART  GALLERY    -    1:15  P.M. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30 
Philip  Child  ■  his  own  poetry 
Ray  Pierce  -  TBA 
(Ladies  Welcome 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

December  3,  9  p.m.  Great  Hall 
Music  Committee  &  C.B.C. 
Present 

THE  FESTIVAL  SINGERS 

Directed  by  Elmer  Iseler 

(Tickets  available  to  members 
without  charge.  Limited  number 
for  ladies:  one/A.T.L.  card,  f 


"AFTER  THE  FALL"  tickets 
available  from  Hall  Porter 
$1.00  /  person 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENIN6 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

We  specialize  in  long  hair  styling 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  Bloor  St.  W.  Corner  Spadina  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


THIS  WEEK 

Tuesday,      November  2B  —  Cultural  Affairs  Commision  Meeting,  7;30 
p.m.,  Innis  College 

Wednesday,  November  29  —  Reps  Meeting,  5:15  p.m.,  1.S.C 

SAC.  Meeting,  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria, 
7  p.m.,  Education  Meeting 

Thursday,    November  30  —  Tarheel  Meeting,  Bickersteth  Room, 
Hart  House,  7:30  p.m. 

Saturday,      December    2  —  Orientation   Committee,    Buttery,  Trinity 
College,  9-5. 


York  University 

FINAL  LECTURE  IN 


THE  FRANK  GERSTEIN  LECTURE  SERIES 


BURTON  AUDITORIUM  (Kcelc  St.  south  of  Steeles  Ave.) 
THE  NEW  LITERATURE 

Mr.  James  Dickey,  successor  to  Stephen  Spender  as  Poetry  Consul  ant 
to  Library  of  Congress  is  poet,  outhor.  critic  and  frequent  contributor  to 

*S  era,  "srsausr  ar« 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 


December  3 
Great  Hall 


9:00  p.m. 
Hart  House 


THE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  C.B.C. 
PRESENT 

THE  FESTIVAL  SINGERS 


Directed  by  Elmer  Iseler 


Tickets  available  to  i 


-ibers  without 


per  A.T.L.  card.) 
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PAGE  FOUR 


"I  hove  long  ago  learned  that  Page  Four, 
is  something  to  be  lightly  skimmed  over, 
on  the  way  to  the  better  part*  of  the 
paper.' 


— Martin  Reyto.  In  the 
Gargoyle,  Nov.  23. 


Henry  Dovid  Thoreou  once  wrote  that 
men  who  let  other  people  moke  their  de- 
cisions for  them  —  ond  who  accept  every- 
thing their  governments  do  —  are  no  better 
than  machines. 

For  the  past  few  days  a  group  of  engin- 
eers and  law  students  have  expressed  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  they  do  ques- 
tion what  their  government,  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  does.  And  so  they 
have  been  collecting  names  on  a  petition  to 
ask  SAC  president  Tom  Faulkner  to  resign. 

The  fact  that  they  are  politically  active  is 
good,  because  heaven  knows  its  hard 
enough  finding  a  political  engineer  or  lew 
student. 

But  tnis  particular  movement  they  have 
embarked  upon  is  badly  misguided  and 
shows  that  they  are  acting  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  situation. 

The  basis  of  their  obpection  is  that  Faulk- 
ner's conception  of  a  student  council  differs 
from  theirs.  They  deny  the  council  the  right 
to  make  decisions  on  controversial  or  moral 
issues.  They  say  SAC  doesn't  represent  the 
students'  views. 


a  waste  of  time 

Council  does  seem  to  have  moved  a  little 
fast  this  year,  from  the  time  it  defeated  a 
motion  to  give  money  to  draft-dodgers  to 
last  week  when  it  colled  for  a  student-staff 
committee  to  control  recruiting  corporate 
employees  on  campus.  The  absolute  final 
straw,  the  petition  leaders  say,  is  that  SAC 
suggested  that  companies  supplying  war 
materials  for  use  in  Vietnam  should  not  be 
allowed  accommodation  on  this  campus. 
This,  they  say,  is  a  moral  decision  which 
SAC  should  have  left  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent. 

But  now  let's  analyze  how  this  oil  came 
about. 

The  Dow  debate  lasted  for  two  and  a  ha>f 
hours  and  before  Faulkner  made  a  speech 
people  were  set  in  their  opinions.  His  speech 
came  late  in  the  debate  and  didn't  sway 
votes.  Therefore  a  council  of  some  50  peo- 
ple made  the  decisions  there,  not  Faulkner. 

During  the  Varsity  debate,  Faulkner 
spoke  late  and  then  on  a  subfie  point  that 
again  didn't  sway  anyone's  opinions.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  motion  that  finally  passed. 

Back  to  draft-dodgers  then.  Here  Faulk- 


reaction  of  the  gsu 


The  Graduate  Student  Union  will  become 
on  efficient,  relating-to-the-public  body 
now  that  the  University-Wide  slate  of  can- 
didates is  in  power.  It  won  during  the  GSU's 
election  Friday. 

The  Graduate  Student  Union  will  also 
become  an  unexciting,  do-nothing-worth- 
while body.  This  is  also  as  a  result  of  the 
U-W  slate's  win. 

Its  platform,  nicely  mimeographed  off 
and  spread  everywhere  on  campus  in  a  well- 
organized  and  strong  campaign,  shows  that 
the  U-W  members  will  be  public  relations 
people  who  will  run  social  organizations 
but  nothing  else. 

They  will  speed  up  construction  of  the 
new  GSU,  make  a  thorough  appraisal  of 
"the  heavily  paid  education  consultant"  (if 
they  mean  fire  him,  why  don't  they  say  so), 
work  for  the  installation  of  a  bar  in  the 
GSU,  hire  a  house  manager  to  implement 
social  programs,  be  in  contact  with  every 
graduate  student  and  see  to  it  that  no 


money  will  be  given  to  "such  controversial 
groups  as  hippies  and  draft-resistors."  (If 
by  controversial  they  mean  objectionable, 
why  don't  they  say  it?) 

The  slate  is,  of  course,  in  reaction  to  the 
policies  of  past-president  John  Bradford 
who  hired  the  consultant,  gave  money  to 
hippies  and  draft-resistors  and  bought  the 
mimeograph  machine. 

Bradford  wasn't  the  public  relations  type 
and  did  not  communicate  with  his  constit- 
uents. Some  say  his  actions  were,  in  their 
secret  nature,  authoritarian,  and  it's  too 
bad  that  he  didn't  become  more  of  a  poli- 
tician after  he  was  attacked  for  his  actions 
in  an  open  meeting.  He  was  supported  by 
the  meeting  but  later  resigned. 

But  even  his  excesses  didn't  merit  the 
U-W  type  of  reaction. 

Try  a  bourbon  manhotton.  They  say  a'l 
the  fashionable  people  are  turning  on  to 
bourbon  these  days. 


LETTERS 


objections  irrelevant 

Sir: 

The  recent  Dow  siton  produced  a  great  chorus 
of  bleating  protests  from  students,  professors,  and 
newspapers.  I  probably  didn't  see  every  such  ex- 
pression of  shocked  indignation,  but  almost  all  of 
those  I  did  see  made  the  same  points  —  that  the 
Dow  man's  rights  were  violated,  that  the  job- 
seekers'  rights  were  violated,  that  academic  free- 
dom was  violated. 

These  objections,  however,  are  irrelevant  if  one 
of  the  main  points  the  sit-inners  were  making  is 
accepted.  If  the  use  of  burning  napalm  on  living 
humans  really  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  then 
every  employee^  of  Dow  is  an  accessory. 

Surely  no  one  believes  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  'right'  to  recruit  accessories  to  crimes  against 
humanity. 

The  question  of  whether  burning  people  alive  is 
humane  must  therefore  be  decided  before  con- 
demnations are  issued. 

Maybe  nap  aiming  really  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie.  Only  one  of  the  criticisms  I  saw,  however,  dis- 
cussed that  point.  Gunars  Rundans  (letter  to  The 
Varsity,  Nov.  24)  argues  that  the  use  of  napalm 
is  justified  because  it  is  a  lesser  evil  than  the 
spread  of  communism  —  after  all,  Mr.  Rundans 
writes,  the  Reds  "have  no  concept  of  the  beauty 
of  human  life  .  .      (emphasis  his). 

While  I  fail  to  see  how  burning  people  alive 
helps  them  appreciate  the  beauty  of  which  Mr. 
Rundans  speaks,  he  has  at  least  not  fallen  into 
the  same  logical  trap  which  ensnared  his  felflow 
critics. 

As  for  the  rest  of  them  —  their  failure  to  discuss 
the  necessary  preliminary  question  of  the  morality 


of  napalming  is  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  slip- 
shod ttiinking  I  have  come  to  expect  from  certain 
professors  and  newspapers.  I  am,  however,  dis- 
turbed to  see  so  many  supposedly  critical  students 
imitate  the  mistakes  of  their  elders. 

Christian  A.  Stuhr  (SGS) 

honest  but  frightening 

Sir: 

The  question  posed  by  Miss  Limpus'  November 
22  article  in  The  Varsity,  "Why  I  sat  in  .  .  tran- 
scends even  the  pressing  moral  and  ethtical  prob- 
lems raised  by  Dow  Chemical  and  the  Vietnam 
war.  Although  she  regrets  that  she  had  used  coer- 
cion to  abridge  individual  freedom,  she  justifies 
this  by  saying  "...  I  believe  that  in  some  cases 
more  general  considerations  outweigh  what  is 
often  called  a  man's  individual  freedom."  This  is 
a  clear,  unequivocal  statement  of  the  totalitarian 
assumption  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  This 
confusion  of  ends  and  means  is  the  fallacy  that 
underlies  the  American  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  preserve  peace;  it  is  the  fallacy  behind 
Nazi  genocide  to  arrive  at  their  final  solution,  be- 
hind the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Stal- 
inist purges  to  protect  men  from  heresy,  behind 
any  attempt  to  coerce  men  "for  their  own  good." 

I  am  not  questioning  Miss  Limpus'  genuine  mo- 
ral fervor  and  honest  belief  that  she  is  right. 

But  Miss  Limpus'  social  and  political  application 
of  her  beliefs  is  a  total  negation  of  the  humani- 
tarian and  democratic  ideals  she  attempts  to  pre- 
serve. 

Frankly,  Miss  Limpus'  attitude  is  even  more 
frightening  than  napalm. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snow  (SGS) 


ner  did  make  an  important  speech.  He  did 
try  to  sway  council.  But  the  council  voted 
down  the  motion. 

So,  in  all  three  cases  alluded  by  the  peti- 
tioners, Faulkner  had  little  to  do  with  the 
final  decision.  Faulkner  is  a  president  who 
has  great  respect  in  the  democratic  deci- 
sions of  an  elected  body.  He  doesn't  try  to 
be  authoritarian  and  impose  his  view  on 
that  body. 

And  yet,  being  the  head  of  SAC,  he  is  an 
authority  figure  and  it  is  that  figure  the 
petitioners  are  attacking.  Their  attack  is 
misguided  because  what  they  complain 
about  wasn't  done  by  Faulkner.  It  doesn't 
deserve  to  succeed  because  the  people  be- 
hind it  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  Faulkner  has 
dignified  their  attack  by  giving  in.  He  an- 
nounced last  night  he  would  resign  and  go 
through  an  election.  Apparently  he  was 
moved  by  the  criticism  ond  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  people  and  see  exactly  what  his 
stature  is  among  them. 

This  is  understable  because  Faulkner,  an 
unopposed  candidate  last  year  when  the 
SAC  presidency  was  made  a  full-time  one- 
year  job,  didn't  have  to  fight  an  election 
and  was  acclaimed.  This  may  have  troub- 
led his  conscience.  It  may  have  given  him 
doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  author- 
ity. 

An  election  in  mid-term  will  cause  people 
to  think  about  some  issues  and  about  SAC. 
Faulkner  is  a  great  believer  in  the  power 
the  people  give  to  an  elected  office  and  he 
wants  them  to  be  informed. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  is  that  the  who'e 
thing  will  be  a  waste  of  time.  SAC  has  more 
important  things  to  do.  It  may  strengthen 
the  legitimacy  of  the  president's  authority, 
but  no  matter  who  wins,  the  election  won't 
have  much  effect  on  the  council.  That 
mokes  it  a  waste  of  time. 
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last  night  we  thott  ampersand  hod  cashed  In  his  chips, 
dove  frank  said  likely  It  was  a  razor  blade  in  a  burgor-bir. 
ingrid,  back  from  manhattan,  said  he  was  probably  mug- 
ged, kestcrton  said  he  didn't  know  who'd  harm  a  sweet 
dog  like  that,  jim  cowan,  who  was  chuckling  to  himself  in 
a  corner  and  panting  said  .  .  .  well,  lefs  not  go  into  that 
again,  tim  sold  that  sandy  hod  probably  caught  his  coid. 
sue  perly  said  that  dogs  didn't  get  mono,  the  duty  photog 
said  he  probably  died  of  double  exposure,  tim  fcoehfer  said 
that  was  very  possible  In  this  office,  paul  and  sherri  were 
too  busy  moving  to  notice,  bob  BOTT  is  about  a  mover' 
sue  helwig  on  city  desk  (rule  britonnica)  said  hod  onnle- 
boodie  actual  seen  the  corpse,  melinda  j.  crossed  his  tele- 
phone number  off  the  list  anyway,  then  kathy  and  mary 
kat  heord  the  potter  of  little  feet  In  the  sports  office,  rod 
and  phil  chased  puppy  paws  through  the  office  screaming 
about  having  to  redecorate  the  whole  wall.  gawdamm<t. 
graham  had  locked  Hie  door  to  the  review  office  again 
nrhile  corson  catharslsed. 


letters 


Sword's  stand  on  Dow  right 

Sir: 

I  wish  to  take  issue  witfh  your  editorial  of  Wednesday, 
Nov.  22,  in  which  you  give  support  for  the  Dow  sit-in 
and  the  proposal  to  limit  recruitment  on  campus  by  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Your  editorial  simply  ^missed  President  Sword's 
statement  by  saying  that  it  is  "tempting  to  enter  into 
arugments  based  on  hairsplitting  legalism  and  philo- 
sophic debate  concerning  the  nature  of  the  university, 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  its  members  .  .  ."  in-' 
stead  the  editorial  argues  that  "The  fundamental  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  one  accepts  the  use  of  a  napalm 
in  a  war  being  waged  upon  civilians." 

Your  unsound  position  reminded  me  of  an  incident 
which  took  place  several  years  ago  at  a  small  college 
I  attended  In  "up-state"  New  York.  At  that  time  a  cam- 
pus organization  invited  a  avowed  communist  to  speak 
at  a  public  meeting  on  campus.  The  local  community 
was  absolutely  outraged.  The  townspeople  were  full  of 
wrath.  The  town  newspapers  preached  against  it  in  front 
page  editorials.  Several  local  civic  groups  attempted  to 
have  the  meeting  blocked  through  a  court  injunction 
The  American  Legion  threatened  trouble. 

In  defense  of  their  invitation  to  the  communist,  the 
students  involved  argued  that  they  were  simply  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  free  speech.  Furthermore  they  argued 
that  it  was  part  of  the  notion  of  a  university  to  expose 
its  students  to  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible.  This 
seemed  to  me  then  and  now  also  to  be  the  correct  posi- 
tion to  take.  The  "townies"  however,  thought  differently. 
They  argued  that  freedom  of  speech  and  such  was  one 
thing,  but  that  it  did  not  really  apply  to  the  communist 
because  the  communist  was  wrong.  Furthermore,  Chey 
argued,  he  was  immoral.  Furthermore  he  was  "our 
enemy." 

I  was  reminded  of  this  narrow  undemocratic  point  of 
view  by  The  Varsity's  appraisal  of  the  Dow  situation,  i.e. 
"The  fundamental  question  is  whether  or  not  one  ac- 
cepts the  use  of  napalm  in  a  war  being  waged  upon  civi- 
lians. And  "Our  support  goes  to  the  sit  in  because  we 
think  that  the  people  participating  in  it  are  right;  and 
the  students  applying  for  job  wifih  Dow  are  wrong.  It 
all  boils  down  to  that,  doesn't  it?"  How  reminiscent  of 
those  arch  conservatives  in  New  York  State  who  argued 
that  communists  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  because 
they  are  wrong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Sword's  statement  that 
"The  University  stands  for  open  and  widespread  discus- 
sion" is  the  correct  view  to  take.  It  is  correct  because 
the  alternative  view  is  untenable.  The  alternative  is  un- 
tenable because  it  violates  certain  basic  principles  we 
hold  to  be  true.  The  alternative  allows  for  and  even  pro- 
vides for  the  situation  in  which  a  group,  on  campus  or 
off  campus,  has  the  right  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  campus 
what  it  may  or  may  not  be  exposed  to,  what  it  may  or 
may  not  participate  in.  Can  a  university  really  operate 
as  a  university  when  its  exposure  to  certain  alternatives 
has  been  closed  because  these  alternatives  are  "morally 
repugnant  to  a  significant  number  of  people?"  I  thinfr 
not.  To  play  such  a  game  is  indeed  very  dangerous.  In 
the  States,  at  least,  we  see  new  threats  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  dissent;  are  we  in  the  university  to  respond 
to  this  situation  by  an  act  which  while  different  in  inten- 
tion will  have  the  same  consequences,  namely  censorship 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  freedom? 

The  students  who  sat  in  against  Dow  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  right  to  determine  what  their  fellow  stu- 
dents may  and  may  not  participate  in.  As  members  of 
the  university  community  this  is  beyond  their  legitimate 
rights.  Members  of  the  university  community  do  not 
have  the  right  to  "close"  the  university.  I  think  clearly 
this  was  President  Sword's  intention  in  his  statement,  a 
statement  rather  badly  mutilated  by  The  Varsity  editorial. 

I  want  to  clarify  that  I  am  not  against  the  idea  of  dem- 
onstrating against  Dow.  Nor  am  I  against  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  make  those  who  apply  to  Dow  and  even 
the  workers  of  Dow  itself  aware  of  their  moral  respon- 
sibilities. I  agree  with  The  Varsity  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  products  of  our  labor.  But  for  The  Varsity 
to  assert  that  President  Sword's  statement  amounts  to 
a  "moral  abdication"  on  the  part  of  the  university  is 
really  reflective  of  the  apparent  fact  that  The  Varsity  has 
abdicated  the  role  of  responsible  intelligent  criticism  and 
has  instead  taken  refuge  in  tihe  coddling  and  self  right- 
eous blandness  of  highly  charged  emotional  statements. 
For  instance,  "What  must  be  done  on  this  campus,  and 
what  the  university  has  failed  to  do,  is  to  educate.  We 
mean  real  education  involving  the  beauty  of  human  life 
and  ugliness  of  mass  disrespect  for  life."  This  is  very 
nice.  In  one  sense  however,  it  is  even  true. 

It  is  true  that  the  university  is  really  concerned  with 
producing  sophisticated  mechanics  for  society's  chores, 
and  not  with  awakening  people  to  tfheir  basic  humanity 
and  the  implications  of  this  understanding  for  the  way 
in  which  they  conduct  their  lives.  But  in  a  more  impor- 
tant sense  it  is  wrong.  For  clearly  The  Varsity's  editorial 
also  wants  us  to  believe  that  this  statement,  at  least  in 
part  if  not  in  entirety,  stands  as  an  acceptable  interpre- 
tation of  the  Vietnam  war.  Presumably  had  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment been  educated  to  appreciate  the  "beauty  of  hu- 
man life,"  the  U.S.  would  not  have  gotten  involved  in 
Vietnam.  .    „.  , 

I  am  an  American.  I  think  that  flhe  war  in  Vietnam 
is  savage  and  completely  unjust.  But  I  find  The  Varsity  s 
treatment  of  the  War  (at  least  in  this  editorial)  danger- 
ously approaching  the  level  of  a  simple  minded  fantasy. 
(I  might  add  that  the  editorial  is  a  good  example  of  the 
road  much  Vietnam  dissent  has  taken  in  recent  months.) 
The  War,  The  Varsity  implies,  is  a  "war  waged  upon 
civilians,"  devised,  no  doubt  by  men  who  don't  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  human  life,  and  who  are  imbued 
witih  the  ugliness  of  "mass  disrespect  for  life.'  I  cant 
really  understand  how  people  can  think  that  a  compli- 
cated situation  like  Vietnam  can  be  understood  in  such 
wholly  simplistic  terms.  Is  the  War  simply  an  American 
military  exercise  against  civilians?  Does  the  NLF  have 
soldiers?  Do  the  North  Vietnamese  have  soldiers.  It  ap- 
pears that  both  groups  do.  Does  the  NLF  kill  civilians? 


Apparently  they  do  (although  in  nothing  like  the  numbers 
the  U.S.  does).  Do  you  really  suggest  that  the  U.S.  is 
waging  a  war  for  no  other  reason  than  to  wage  a  war'' 
Perhaps  the  U.S.  is  unsympathetic  to  Asians,  but  do  you 
thing  they  are  also  unsympathetic  to  the  100,000  Ameri- 
can casualties  the  War  has  produced?  Do  you  really 
think  that  the  government  of  She  United  States,  as  lim- 
ited and  wrong  as  it  is,  would  put  500,000  men  and  over 
20  billion  dollars  a  year  into  Vietnam  simply  because  it 
wanted  to  wage  a  war  against  civilians?  Do  you  think 
that  Johnson  would  risk  his  popularity,  his  possible  re- 
election and  his  "place  in  history"  just  to  preserve  the 
opportunity  to  kill  Asian  civilians?  This  view  is  clearly 
absurd,  especially  when  it  is  also  considered  that  the 
U.S.'s  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  truly  nullified  its 
already  feeble  attempt  to  do  something  about  the  ever 
pressing  and  increasingly  explosive  situation  in  its  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

As  a  difficult  a  task  of  emotional  restraint  and  intellec- 
tual acuity  as  it  might  be  —  it  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  is 
in  Vietnam  for  a  reason,  and  that  this  reason  is  in  some 
way  tied  up  with  the  government's  view  on  the  nature  of 
"international  communism,"  the  nature  of  "Communist 
China",  the  nature  of  "wars  of  liberation,"  the  nature 
of  the  "underdeveloped  world,"  (among  others).  I  think 
that  the  government's  reasoning  is  for  the  most  part  false. 
But  I  tfhink  that  the  American  position  must  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  these  considerations  and  not  emotional 
vagaries. 

R.  Zev  Friedman,  SGS— Philosophy 


My  blood  boils 


I,  of  the  majority,  protest 

Sir: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  campus  groups  have, 
in  the  last  few  days,  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
and  notice  from  their  actions,  I  feel  that  to  keep  the 
record  fair  it  should  he  made  clear  that  there  is  still  a 
great  number  of  students  at  this  university  that  are  not 
wild-eyed  radicals,  who  do  not  sit-in  to  protest  employ- 
ment recruiters,  who  do  keep  a  sensible  eye  for  campus 
and  world  issues.  There  is  unfortunately  a  number  of 
students  who  are  out  to  "save  the  world"  right  now, 
with  no  intention  of  letting  anything,  from  the  U.  of  T. 
police  to  plain  rationale,  make  any  difference  to  their 
crusade.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  as  should  be  blatantly 
obvious,  that  these  people  are  in  the  minority. 

As  an  example:  the  Dow  Chemical  incident  of  the  last 
few  days.  Here  we  have  the  classic  example  of  the  "big 
lie"  and  the  phony  issue.  No  one  can  produce  any  facts 
to  show  that,  as  the  promotion  leaflet  read,  "Dow  Chem- 
icals Burns  Babies".  These  people  assume  that  since  na- 
palm is  being  used  as  a  tactical  weapon  in  Vietnam,  and 
since  there  are  children  in  Vietnam,  by  simple  logic 
"Dow  Chemical  Burns  Babies".  No  attempt  was  made 
to  show  supporting  data  to  anyone  on  campus.  The  head- 
line alone  was  enough  to  set  off  these  250  students  on 
a  phony,  ridiculous  witch-hunt! 

The  fact  that  these  students  were  duped  is  a  sad  af- 
fair, but  that  is  their  concern,  not  mine.  What  is  my 
concern  is  that  they  were  then  able  to  catapult  them- 
selves into  the  forefront  of  public  attention  and  able  to 
have  their  opinions  sanctioned  by  the  SAC,  which  has 
now  gone  on  record  as  demanding  student  control  over 
which  companies  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to  recruit 
graduates  on  this  campus!  The  idea  that  perhaps  300 
students  who  feel  this  way  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
other  20,000  who  may  or  may  not  be  so  inclined  is  re- 
pulsive to  the  democratic  tradition  and  repugnant  to  the 
credo  of  free  expression  of  opinion  which  these  students 
attempt  to  fool  us  into  believing  that  they  support.  The 
SAC  vote  on  the  issue  was  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
any  reasonable  division  of  thought  on  campus.  In  all 
their  audacity,  these  campus  radicals  make  no  attempt 
to  hide  this  fact,  content  to  be  secure  in  their  belief  that 
they,  and  only  t&ey,  are  right. 

These  people  have  been  duped,  they  totally  believe 
in  the  rightness  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  they  have 
no  concern  for  the  opinions  of  nay  other  campus  fac- 
tion, no  matter  how  large.  Perhaps  the  more  responsible 
members  of  the  university  community  should  allow  this 
type  of  movement  to  die  on  its  own,  but  when  matters 
reach  tfceir  present  state  it  is  time  we  made  ourselves 
heard  .  .  heard  that  we  will  not  allow  our  university 
to  be  dragged  into  some  phony  mire  by  immature  and 
misled  activists.  _     .  „         ,,.  . 

Charles  F.  Scott,  (UI  Vic) 


Sir: 

The  CEWV  demonstrations  and  The  Varsity's  sugges-  1 
Uon  to  ban  Dow  from  the  campus  made  my  blood  boil 
Students  seeking  employment  were  blockaded  by  fellow 
students  as  the  campus  paper  watched  on  and  applauded 
The  right  of  an  individual  to  make  a  personal  decision 
on  where  his  moral  commitment  of  Vietnam  lies  has 
been  usurped.  No  group  of  demonstrators  should  be  per- 
mitted as  they  were  to  decide  on  issues  of  this  complex- 
ity for  any  individual.  How  sadly  ironical  that  the  CEWV 
and  The  Varsity  exist  by  virtue  of  that  same  freedom 
which  they  are  undermining. 

D.  B.  Harrison  (III  APSC) 

War  is  not  only  American 

Sir: 

The  fundamental  question  is  not  "whether  or  not  one 
accepts  the  use  of  napalm  in  a  war  being  waged  upon 
civilians."  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  there  is  no  difference 
if  a  child  is  burned  by  napalm  (and  The  Varsity  has 
failed  to  give  a  reputable  source  for  its  facts  and  pic- 
tures) or  is  disembowled  by  a  Viet  Cong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  charges  of  immorality  are 
directed  solely  against  the  U.S.  and  anyone  faintly  con- 
nected or  not  violently  opposed  to  its  policy.  The  fact 
still  remains  that  whether  or  not  the  U-S.  is  in  Vietnam 
there  will  still  be  war.  Does  it  then  become  moral?  Are 
we  absolved  from  all  responsibility  and  complicity?  Or, 
as  we  have  been  so  eloquently  told  there  must  not  be 
"mass  disconcern  in  the  face  of  mass  slaughter." 

Perhaps  Miss  Limpus  and  her  group  would  like  to 
stage  a  sit-in  in  Hanoi.  I'm  sure  more  than  her  hand  will 
get  stepped  on. 

Miss  Mary  Goldman,  St.  Mike's  (III) 

Voters  get  what  they  seek 

Sir: 

The  petition  currently  being  circulated  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Faulkner  is  quite  revealing,  in  fact  it  demon- 
strates that  the  voters  get  what  they  deserve.  If  these 
same  petitioners  and  their  sympathizers  had  investigated 
the  candidate's  platforms  and  political  leanings  at  elec- 
tion time,  they  would  have  no  cause  to  be  up  in  arms 
today. 

While  I  am  in  disagreement  with  Mr.  Faulkner's  pink 
policies,  I  do  feel  that  he  serves  a  useful  purpose:  to 
demonstrate  lucidly  to  university  people  that  the  conse- 
quence of  apathy  is  irresponsible  government.  It  is  helpful 
that  this  lesson  can  be  learned  at  the  "kiddie  parlia- 
ment" level  (where  no  serious  harm  can  be  done),  so  that 
on  graduation,  a  student  is  aware  of  his  responsibilities 
as  a  voter. 

R.  D.  Stickney  (Eng.  Gcad.> 

Why  pick  on  Bow? 

Sir: 

Picketing  Dow  Chemical  at  the  U  of  T  Placement  Serv- 
ice in  the  interests  of  ending  the  Vietnam  war  is  about 
as  effective  as  picketing  a  liquor  control  board  outlet  in 
the  interests  of  legalizing  marijuana. 

Why  pick  on  poor  old  Dow  anyway?  The  committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  would  reply  quickly  "because 
Dow  produces  that  inhumane  substance  napalm  which 
kills  people  in  Vietnam  inhumanely." 

So  napalm  is  a  war  material.  But  so  is  everything  the 
U.S.  troops  in  south-east  Asia  wear,  eat,  fire  or  smoke 
while  they  are  over  there. 

The  napalm  couldn't  be  used  unless  there  were  bomb- 
ers to  drop  it  and  men  to  pilot  those  bombers  and  food 
to  feed  the  men. 

Practically  everything  produced  in  Canada  that  is  in 
any  way  related  to  the  United  States  is  used  indirectly 
to  kill  Vietnamese  peasants. 

General  Electric  and  General  Motors  produce  war  ma- 
terials and  they  have  subsidiaries  in  Canada. 

Why  doesn't  the  CEWV  picket  Canadian  fanners  who 
export  wheat  to  the  United  States  that  is  used  to  feed 
the  troops  in  Vietnam? 

Or  why  doesn't  the  CEWV  picket  the  Viet  Cong  for 
selling  marijuana  to  U.S.  troops.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  marijuana  is  a  big  cash  crop  in  North  Vietnam. 

All  businesses  contribute  to  the  war  if  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment happens  to  be  one  of  their  customers.  It's  the  whole 
bloody  system  that's  killing  Vietnamese  children  with  na- 
palm —  not  just  Dow  chemical. 

Incidentally,  Dow  of  Canada  is  small  compared  to  its 
parent  company  in  the  United  States.  No  napalm  is  pro- 
duced in  Canada.  Dow  of  Canada  has  nothing  to  say 
about  napalm  production. 

If  CEWV  wants  to  picket  Dow  for  producing  napalm 
why  don't  they  do  it  at  a  Dow  plant.  There's  one  in 
Toronto  but  it  only  produces  coffee  cups  and  it's  out  m 
the  suburbs  so  it's  doubtful  if  the  attendance  would  be 
as  large  as  last  week's  protest. 

In  advocating  that  a  "broadly  based  advisory  board" 
oversee  the  operation  of  the  Placement  Service  and  in 
urging  SAC  members  to  oppose  the  use  of  university 
facilities  by  companies  complicit  in  the  war,  the  CEWV 
has  created  a  non-issue. 

If  this  is  what  student  power  is  coming  to,  I'm  glad 
I'm  graduating  this  year. 

Restricting  certain  companies  from  interviewing  stu- 
dents on  campus  is  discriminatory.  And  who  can  teH 
whether  a  company  is  "complicit  in  the  Vietnam  war" 
or  not,  and  what  degree  of  complicity  will  evoke  censure? 

It  is  admirable  that  about  200  U  of  T  students  have 
enough  courage  in  their  anti-war  stand  to  brave  cold 
weather  and  heavy-footed  engineers  seeking  Dow  inter- 
views. 

But  if  they  really  care  about  Vietnam  why  dont  they 
nut  pressure  on  government  and  not  business? 
^  V  Brian  Cruchley  (III  UC) 
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HAVE  YOU  REMEMBERED  YOUR  TICKETS  FOR 

7  AFTER  THE  FALL  7 

4  PUNCH  *  SMORGASBORD  *  FILMS 
*  COFFEE  HOUSE  * 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  8th    •    6:30-1  a.m. 

Tickets  available  NOW  —  $1.00  —  Hall  Porter 

(Ladies  ore  invited  for  entire  evening,  but 
must  be  escorted  by  members  for  dinner}. 

(Sponsored  by  House  Committee  of  Hart  House) 


AUDITIONS 

FOR 

NEW  COLLEGE  THEATRE  GUILD 

AN  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT 

(A  FRANTIC  FRENCH  FARCE ) 

MON.,  TUES.,  WED.  -  NOV.  27,  28,  29 
4  -  6  P.M.  WOMEN'S  COMMON  ROOM 

EVERYONE  WELCOME  I 


ERNST  &  ERNST 
Chartered  Accountants 

Invites  you  to  meet  with  a  representative 
of  the  firm  on  Thursday,  November  30th, 
with  respect  to  employment  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

Contact  the  Placement 
Service  Office  at  581  Spadina  Ave. 


EMPLOYMENT 
INTERVIEWS  WITH 
PRUDENTIAL 

FOR  1968  GRADUATES  WHO 

WISH  TO  WORK  TOWARD 
MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  OFFICE 

OR 

WANT  TO  BECOME  ACTUARIES 
(ALSO  SUMMER  WORK  IN  THIS 
FIELD  FOR  '69  GRADS) 

THURS.  NOV.  30 
FRIDAY  DEC.  1 

Details  Available  in  Your  Placement  Office 
THE  PRUDENTIAL  Insurance  Company  of  America 

TORONTO 
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Giggling  nuns,  suicidal  priest  fea 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

John  Whiting's  The  Devils  is  a  kind 
of  Freudian  version  of  Arthur  Miller's 
The  Crucible.  Whiting  has  included  all 
of  the  theatrical  effects  that  would 
seem,  at  a  cursory  glance,  to  be  the 
basis  of  Miller's  hit.  He  has  distorted 
them,  however,  until  they  have  taken 
on  a  perverse  life  of  their  own.  In 
The  Crucible,  screaming  children  from 
Salem  form  an  hysterical  choir  of  ac- 
cusation, accompanying  an  unending 
line  to  the  gallows  made  up  of  re- 
spected elders.  In  The  Devils,  the 
frightened  children  become  giggling 
nuns,  revelling  in  their  new  fame 
brought  about  by  their  spiritual  name- 
calling.  John  Proctor,  Miller's  prota- 
gonist who  sacrifices  himself  to  pre- 
serve his  name  and  individuality  be- 
comes, in  Whiting's  show,  a  priest 
who  is  bent  on  self-destruction.  Whit- 
ing realizes  that  mere  masochism  is 
hardly  sufficient  motivation  for  ac- 
tion, even  in  this  faint  replica  of  a 
great  play,  so  we  are  told  (we  have 
to  be  told)  that  our  priest  seeks  his 
self-destruction  as  a  means  —  and  get 
this!  —  of  returning  to  God! 

Grandier,  the  priest,  is  so  bent  on 
joining  his  maker  that  be  sleeps  with 
a  widow  (she  needed  comforting)  and 
a  young  daughter  of  a  town  official 
(she  wanted  to  learn). 

While  all  of  this  is  going  on  in  Lou- 
dun,  the  Prioress  of  a  convent  is  feel- 
ing some  stirrings  within  herself.  No, 
they  are  not  anything  so  simple  as 
masochims  and  the  Death  wish.  In 


Sister  Jeanne,  we  have  a  classic  case, 
gentlemen,  of  sexual  repression  and 
deep-rooted  insecurity.  Not  only  is  the 
lady  a  nun,  but  she  has,  alas,  been  in- 
flicted with  a  slight  physical  deform- 
ity which  plays  havoc  with  her  psyche. 
In  these  two  characters,  we  have  an 
actor's  and  analyst's  paradise. 

They  are  the  two  major  false  notes 
in  Peter  Ebert's  creditable  production 
of  an  incredible  play.  The  show  pur- 
ports to  be  an  understanding  of  man's 
attempt  to  find  God.  It  is  really  best 
described  as  an  answer  to  the  curious 
questions  of  the  "What  does  the  Scots- 
man wear  under  his  kilt?"  ilk.  Or, 
what  does  the  nun  wear  under  her 
habit?  Whiting's  answer  seems  to  be, 
"A  hump,  and  a  neurosis  you  wouldn't 
believe!" 

Not  only  does  her  neurosis  lack 
credibility,  but  so  does  Whiting's 
helter-skelter  handling  of  the  elements 
of  the  town.  What  exactly  is  going  on 
with  the  business  of  the  walls  coming 
down?  What  are  the  reasons  for  tak- 
ing them  down?  There  is  certainly 
enough  time  spent  on  the  problem, 
but  never  does  it  clearly  relate  more 
than  tenuously  with  the  Grandier  — 
politics  plot. 

And  surely  there  can  be  a  greater 
motivation  for  the  clergy's  concern 
in  the  plight  of  Sister  Jeanne  than  the 
'I  told  you  so'  posture  struck  by 
Father  Barre.  Arthur  Miller  makes 
Reverend  Hale  compassioinately  con- 
cerned wtih  the  welfare  of  "witches". 
Was  politics  the  sole  concern  of  the 
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OCA  the  inhospitable  fiend:  0 


By  SAL  AMENTA 

Last  Monday,  in  the  first  part  of  his  article,  the 
author  gave  a  detailed  criticism  of  teaching  and  adminis- 
tration at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art.  This  article  sug- 
gests some  solutions.  The  cartoon  is  by  an  OCA  student. 

From  the  students'  handbook  and  reports  made  in 
the  past,  the  College  has  repeatedly  stated  that  its  func- 
tion is  to  fill  positions  in  industry  and  to  engage  in  fine 
arts  and  clafts.  How  has  it  lived  up  to  these  standards? 

First  of  all,  I've  found  that  in  the  drawing  and  paint- 
ing department  students  have  found  themselves  denied 
of  self-expression  and  ingenuity  in  favour  of  pass-marks. 
There  have  also  been  complaints  that  some  teachers  are 
behind  times  and  are  thus  unwilling  to  accept  new  ideas. 

In  the  advertising  side,  I  feel  that  there  has  been 
a  grave  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation  of  this 
creed.  Students  graduate  with  a  diploma  in  advertising 
art  (with  perhaps  certain  emphasis  on  certain  subjects) 
and  then  find  their  diplomas  meaningless  when  they 
leave  OCA.  They  find  that  agencies  and  art  department 
heads  are  more  interested  in  their  portfolios  and  what 
they  can  do  .  .  .  not  theor  O.C.A.  initials! 

It  is  my  contention  that  every  individual  who  enters 
OCA  has  something  unique  to  cultivate.  This,  I  feel, 
coupled  with  the  College's  efforts  to  help  him  cultivate 
his  ability,  should  be  the  basic  and  fundamental  creed 
of  the  staff,  the  administration,  the  chairmen,  and  the 
governing  council.  ALL  ELSE  SHOULD  BE  SUBORDIN- 
ATE TO  THIS.  Naturally  the  student  must  be  convinced 
of  his  abilities  and  interests  so  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
them.  The  individual's  capacity  to  think  for  himself 
should  not  be  understressed  and  if  the  individual  does 
nothing  else  more  constructive  than  this  during  his  stay 
at  OCA,  then  four  years  will  have  been  put  to  good  use. 

Provided  that  the  student  has  undergone  the  founda- 
tion year  course  (an  introduction  to  the  various  subjects 
in  art)  and  convinced  both  himself  and  the  school  au- 
thorities that  his  ideas  are  strong  and  can  stand  up  to 
argument,  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  pattern  out 
his  next  three  years  on  his  own.  There  should  be,  how- 
ever, a  counselling  department  set  up  within  the  school 
whose  sole  function  would  be  to  help  a  student  make 
course  decisions  and  give  him  permission  to  do  what 
he  has  decided 

This  department  should  be  designed  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  college  with  full  authority  to  design  course 
selections  for  the  students  personally,  and  should  have 
within  it  representatives  of  the  teaching  staff  most 
knowledgeable  of  the  outside  world  as  well  as  the  col- 
lege. During  the  foundation  year  the  students  would 
have  full  access  to  this  department  and  would  make  a 
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play  is  to  get  off  the  ground  at  all 
there  should  be  a  constant  awareness 
of  the  two  protagonists.  The  charar- 
ters  should  be  portrayed  with  such 
force  that  their  presence  is  always  felt 
whether  or  not  they  are  onstage.  Un- 
fortunately this  never  happened.  Nei- 
ther James  Bradford's  portrayal  of 
Grandier  nor  Angela  Fusco's  version  of 
Sister  Jeanne  had  the  conviction  that 
is  the  minimum  requirement  for  this 
show. 

Bradford  seems  to  be  convinced  that 
he  can  get  through  the  part  on  voice 
alone.  He  is  blessed  with  a  brooding 
baritone  that  has  let  him  get  away 
with  a  minimum  of  effort  in  the  past. 
Grandier  requires  more  than  a  fur- 
rowed brow  and  appropriate  changes 
of  volume.  There  is  one  moment  in  the 
third  act  when  Grandier  describes 
staying  with  a  dying  man  in  which 
Bradford  gives  an  indication  of  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  how  much 
we  are  missing  in  the  rest  of  his  per- 
formance. The  moment  becomes  real 
to  him,  and  becomes  real  to  us.  We 
experience  the  pity  and  disgust  he 
feels  for  the  'obscene'  struggle:  It  is 
the  one  time  that  Bradford  breaks  out 
of  his  sound  barrier  and  becomes  a 
human  being. 

Angela  Fusco  is  just  as  guilty  of 
playing  for  the  moment.  Her  big 
"scene"  comes  early  in  the  play,  and 
we  are  all  too  aware  that  this  is  her 
chance.  But  even  in  this  one  instance, 
we  are  never  provided  with  anything 
more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  of 


her  character.  A  manic  chortle  and  a 
strange  glassy  stare  are  all  Miss  Fusco 
allows  us  to  see  before  she  discreetly  - 
withdraws  into  herself,  producing  a 
polite  indication  instead  of  a  deeply- 
felt  portrait  of  horror  and  self-disgust 
that  the  part  requires. 

In  the  lesser  roles,  Charles  Dennis 
as  Laubardemont  and  Claire  Coulter 
as  Sister  Gabrielle  distinguish  them- 
selves with  incisive  flair.  I  don't  know 
what  play  Henry  Tarvainen  thought 
he  was  in,  but  he  was  doing  a  very  en- 
ticing portrayal  of  something.  He  may 
have  been  auditioning  for  J.B.  Pat 
Saul  was  a  little  too  intelligent  for  the 
part  of  D'Armagnac  for  my  taste,  but 
he  served  as  an  effective  foil  to  what 
Bradford  could  make  of  Grandier. 

The  shape  of  the  production  tech- 
nically was  quite  good.  Murray  Laufer 
came  up  with  a  flexible  set  of  consider- 
able beauty.  The  paint  job  was  a  little 
eccentric,  however,  as  was  the  erratic 
lighting,  executed  by  Ken  Radburn. 
Crossfades  became  blackouts  and 
scenes  that  were  meant  to  melt  into 
each  other  were  related  only  by  some 
half-hearted  laughs  in  the  dark. 

Director  Ebert  has  presented  a  fine 
production  frame  work,  and  the  show 
should  settle  down  after  a  couple  of 
more  runs  at  it.  The  script,  sorry  to 
say,  will  not  improve.  Now,  if  we 
could  only  have  a  Hart  House  produc- 
tion in  which  a  good  director  like 
Peter  Ebert  can  join  up  with  a  play 
that  suits  his  talents,  we'd  have  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 


C  so  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
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choosing.  The  teachers  on  the  other  hand  could  still  keep 
track  of  the  efforts  of  their  students  and  treat  them 
on  an  individual  basis.  Teachers  would  get  personal  re- 
ports from  the  giudance  department  which  would  out- 
line the  student's  character,  aims,  subject  selection,  and 
time  table  (all  such  information  taken  by  interview). 
Further  correction  and  personal  attention  could  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  students  and  their  teachers. 

In  regard  to  accreditation  or  marking,  the  present 
categorical  marking  scheme  of  A-F  should  be  discarded. 
There  should  be  instituted  instead  a  qualitative  form  of 
appraisal,  possibly  under  the  three  estimations  of  excel- 
lent, fair  and  poor.  Such  criticism  and  appraisal  should 
be  open  to  the  comment  of  any  other  teacher  other  than 
the  one  presiding  in  the  course  (indeed,  this  should  be 
encouraged  for  there  are  as  many  pros  as  cons).  Every 
month  or  so,  a  general  meeting  could  be  called  of  stu- 
dents of  particular  inclination  (such  as  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, advertising,  etc.)  in  which  a  critique  of  the  students' 
best  works  within  the  past  period  may  be  handled  by 
several  teachers. 

There  would  be  regular  meetings  between  the 
teachers  and  the  guidance  departments  in  order  to  ap- 
praise the  situation  and  size  up  decisions  about  new 
courses,  grievances  from  any  direction,  and  to  allow  any 
interchange  of  ideas.  Students  should  be  welcome  at 
these  meetings.  The  governing  council  should  attend  at 
regular  intervals  and  make  its  views,  functions,  and  ac- 
tivities known.  In  effect,  under  such  a  system,  the  col- 
lege would  become  a.  higly  sophisticated  organization  of 
continuous  change,  renewal,  discussion,  clarification 
and  elaboration. 

Professionals  from  the  outside  world  would  be 
welcome  to  the  regular  meetings  as  their  opinions  and 
criticism  would  be  taken  to  heart. 

Since  there  would  be  a  collection  of  students  with 
diversified  interests  in  the  same  class  taking  the  same 
subjects,  there  would  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  of 
exchanging  ideas  and  stimulating  thought.  Also,  as  the 
teacher  has  personal  files  which  give  him  keener  under- 
standing of  the  individual,  he  may  give  personal  con- 
sideration to  each  student  as  well  as  general  considera- 
tion to  the  whole  class.  In  such  a  way,  oriented  and 
meaningful  criticism  could  be  given  to  students  taking 
the  subject  for  his' particular  reason.  This  type  of  critic- 
ism will  not  only  create  a  more  personal  relationship 
between  student  and  teacher,  but  will  also  encourage  the 
student  rather  than  discourage  him  from  taking  a  course 
for  general  interest's  sake. 

And  so  ends  my  dream.  Every  night,  before  going  to 
bed,  I  wish  upon  a  star.  I  wonder  if  that  goddam  star 
will  make  my  dream  come  true? 
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1  L'AFRIQUE  T'ATTENT 

I  MALI  -  SENEGAL  -  | 

1  COTE  D'lVOIRE  | 

|  INTERESSE?  1 

g?  '  BP 

®  ^U«Dwr^',d?.P,uis  1948'  WORLD  UNIVER-  ™ 

gg  SITY  SERVICE  (WUS)  du  Canada  organise  un  se-  §5 

minoire  dans  un  pays  etranger.  Depuis  cette  SI 

<•£  epoque,  des  seminaires  eurent  lieu  dans  les  poys  g? 

g£  suivants:  Allemagne,  Hollande,  France,  Inde,  An-  gg 

gt,,  gleterre,  Jopon,  Ghana,  Yougoslavie,  les  Carai-  SB 

g3  5*»«  lsroel  Su«le.  Pologne,  Pakistan,  Algerie,  SP 

gj  Chili,  et  Turquie.  §£ 

g? 

rap  Chaque  seminoire  comprend  une  periode  pre-  §1 

g;  paratoire  oil  les  participants  doivent  lire  et  re-  S> 

8V  sumer  des  livres,  rediger  un  memoire  de  recher-  g? 

che;  un  programme  d'orientotion  au  Canada;  gg 

gg  des  sessions  d'introduction  dans  le  pays  visite;  SP 

g>  des  tournees  et  des  visites  destitutions,  d'indus-  §> 

ran  fries,  de  fermes,  etc.  .  .  .  et,  finalement,  un  se-  rap 

jjg  minoire  residentiel  ou  participent  les  delegues  §£ 

8V  canadiens  ainsi  qu'etudiants  et  professeurs  du  8? 

&}  pays  visite.  Sg 

»  I 

gg  Durant  I'ete,  le  WUS  invitera  etudiants  et  gg 

g>  professeurs  canadiens  d  observer  les  coutumes  et  5P 

ran  le  developpement  de  trois  pays  africains  que  sont  |p 

Kg  la  Cote  d'lvoire,  le  Mali  et  le  Senegal.  Environ  g£ 

B>  quarante  etudiants  et  cinq  professeurs  canadiens  g£ 

(SV  seront  ainsi  invites.  A  condition  qu'un  candidat  g? 

gg  ratable  ait  ete  nomme,    le  Comite   de  WUS  de  gg 

gj  I'Universite  de  Toronto  est  assure  d'au  moins  la  SP 

rap  participation  d'un  delegue  au  seminoire  inter-  rap 

^  national  de  1968.  || 

Si  rous  etes  choisi,  votre  transport  aller-retour  §| 

GV  vous  sera  fourni  de  votre  universite  au  point  de  8? 

gg  rassemblement  a  Montreal  ou  New  York.  A  par-  gg 

gg  fir  de  I'assemblee  jusqu'd  ce  que  le  seminoire  gg 

rap  prenne  fin  e  Abidjan,  le  WUS  du  Canada  sera  Bp 

responsabie  de  votre  logement  et  repas,  voyage  Pro 
trans-atlantique,  et  voyage  en  Afrique. 
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QUALIFICATIONS: 

Des  conditions  suivantes  sont 

des  qualifications  minimales. 

|  Etre  citoyen  Canadien  par 
naissance  ou  naturalisation, 
ou  etre  domicilie  de  fagon  per- 
manente  au  Canada. 

J  Etre  etudiant  universitiare  de- 
puis  au  moins  deux  ans  (en 
Juin  1968)  et  retourner  d  la  me- 
me  universite  d  titre  d'etudiant 
d  plein  temps  pour  l'annee 
1968-69. 

J  Maturite;  qualites  de  chef,  et 
avoir  un  excellent  dossier  aca- 
demique. 

A  Pouvoir  s'exprimer  facilement 
en  francais  et  pouvoir  com- 
prendre  parfaitment  cette 
langue.  La  langue  francais 
sera  la  seule  langue  utilisee 
au  cours  de  ce  seminaire. 

Les  etudiants  qualifies  sont  requis  de  poser 
leur  candidature.  Les  candidats  doivent  obtenir, 
remplir,  leur  formule  de  mise  en  candidature 
avant  le  onxe  decembre.  La  commission  des  de- 
signations siegera  le  quatorze  decembre.  On  peut 
se  procurer  sa  formule  de  mise  en  candidature 
au  S.A.C.  Building. 
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CLASSIFIED 


GETING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  fw  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Oiornood" — H.  Proctof  and  Co. 
131  Bloof  St.  W.,  Suite  416.  921-7702. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able lorge  selection  (beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  bods,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  B  p_m.  Sat.  til  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadina). 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  available  imme- 
diately for  male  students.  Includes  te- 
levision room,  two  lounges  good  food, 
maid   (and   linen)   service.  Reasonable 

rotes.  S5  Bedford.  924-0501.  

SALESMEN  OR  WOMEN  —  Part  time 
to  cover  retail  outlets  for  Ball  Point 
Pen    Distributor.     Commission.  Phone 

223-1899.  

EXPERIENCED  legal  secretory  will  type 
thesis,  technicol  papers  etc.  at  home. 
Electrical  typewriter.  233-6801. 

GETTING  MARRIED?  A  complimentary 
Conodian  Bride  Etiquette  Booklet. ' 
Write  Canadian  Bride  Magazine.  36 
Avenue  Rd.  Toronto  5.  Please  include 
dote  and  place  of  marriage, 

FOLK  SINGERS,  R  &  B.  R  &  R  Bands 
available  for  parties  &  dances.  For  in- 
formation call  927-1227,  630-3989  or 

-33-2102  otter  5  p.m.  

IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED  in  a  group  who 
wants  to  talk  about  where  the  Univer- 
sity's at  and  where  you're  af  in  it, 
please  call  Rose  Marie  at  the  Advisory 
Bureau  928-2738. 

AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL  (Toronto 
Group  Meetings,  first  Monday  each 
month).  Next  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Group  will  be  held  on  Monday  Dec.  * 
at  8:15  p.m.  at  68  Kendal  Avenue 
Apt.  4  Kenneth  Golby  -  924-4880, 
Kathleen  Savon  -  48B-9633.  

RICK-ALIAS  11603  AND  11614  —  We 

must  be  meant  tor  each  other  I  The 
computer  matched  me  with  both  of 
you,  call  quick !  Passionately.  Ginny. 
755-4329. 


HOCKEY  —  Goal  pads  and  gloves  for 
sole.  Ideal  for  College  or  individual 
use.  Good  condition  $50.00.  751-3554 
after  4:30.  

OBNOXIOUS   I  am     not  —  but  I  am 

working  for  an  apt.  3rd  year  C.G.A. 
accounting  student  desiring  to  share 
an  apartment  with  same  other  stu- 
dents). Willing  to  share  costs.  If  in- 
terested phone  Pete  at  849-7292  after 
7  p.m.  during  day  phone  443-2050. 

LET  ME  TYPE  YOUR  MSS.  Durnan  Lite- 
rory  Service,  336  Eglinton  E.  Rates: 
30c  page  (double  spaced)  I  c.c.  Call 
Marjorie  Durnan  days:  924-7167,  evgs: 
489-7753.   

FOR  SALE,  full  dress  tails  32  inch 
tall,  as  new,  best  offer.  Also  ladies 
full  length  red  sponish  leather  coat, 
best  Offer.  Coll  537-3075  evenings. 

FOR  SALE:  58  Pontiac,  4  door,  auto. 
New  paint  and  tires.  Immoculate.  Seat 
belts  radio,  mechanically  good.  Pri- 
vate.  phone  485-5890. 
ANY  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  GIRL 
wishing  to  spend  a  swinging  Saturday 


VILLAGE  COMMITTEE  AGENDA  (Wed. 
Nov.  29):  Suggestions  re  interrogation 
of  No.  6.  

JAZZ  -  FOLK  -  ROCK  recording  group 
desires  one  good  singer  lead  guitarist. 
Phone  Mork  Shekter  925-9936.  Bob 
Sandler  921-5277.  

WANTED  —  Enthusiastic  part  time 
programmer.  Must  be  proficient  -n 
FORTRAN  willing  to  learn  pl/1,  caf. 
comp.  Phone  Prof.  Ferentzy  928-5180 
Dept.  of  Computer  Science. 

CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  —  If  you  are 

well  built,  extremely  attractive,  De- 
twee  n  19  and  21,  approx.  5'2"  and 
interested  in  spending  an  enjoyable 
evening.  Sot.  Dec.  2  in  the  company 
of  a  Vic  I  ace  hockey  player,  then 
phone  Phikeia  Jim  M.  Beamish  at  762- 
1478. 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  o  book- 
let 'The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
3  diamond  and  how  we  con  save 
vou  a  great  deol  of  money  on  this 
Durchas-. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


York  hosts  conference  on  Quebec 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

INVITES  WRITTEN  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  POSITION 


REPRESENTATIVE 

ON  THE 

NEW  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 

Letters  to  be  postmarked  no  later  than 

FRIDAY  DEC.  1,  1967 

Please  address  all  enquiries  and  correspondence  to: 

Don  Kendai,  Secretary 

New  College  Student  Council 
University  of  Toronto 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVcR 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted   Into  An  English  Pud 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


(from  Page  1) 

federation/'  he  declared. 

As  he  spoke  his  voice 
showed  occasional  signs  of 
strain.  From  time  to  time 
he  would  rub  his  palm  in 
his  left  eye  or  light  another 
cigarette.  When  he  ran  out 
of  his  French  cigarettes,  he 
smoked  Buckinghams. 

"Quebec  was  content 
when  she  was  ignorant,  but 
now  we  have  the  compe- 
tence, the  tools.  For  the 
first  time  now  Quebec  can 
afford  to  break  away. 

"But  although  we  have  to 
get  out,  we  should  find 
enough  wisdom  to  remain 
economic  partners  while  po- 
litical neighbours." 

Mr.  Levesque  suggested  an 
economic  union  along  the 
lines  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  but  also  said 
Quebec  was  a  viable  eco- 
nomic unit  on  her  own. 

The  only  spokesman  for 
the  federal  government  was 
Jean-Luc  Pepin,  the  minis- 
ter of  energy  and  mineral 
resources. 

"I  believe  in  a  bi-cultural, 
fairly  decentralized  Can- 
ada," he  said.  "I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  have  two  na- 
tions at  peace  in  the  bosom 
of  a  single  state." 

He  said  it  was  impossible 
to  divide  the  economic  from 
the  political,  and  that  Ca- 
nada was  richest  as  a  single 
political  entity. 

Eric  Kierans,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Quebec  Liberal 
Federation,  argued  for  Cana- 
dian unity,  saying:  "Canada 
can  build  something  neither 
of  us  can  build  alone." 

He  added  that  the  econo- 
mic argument  was  the  worst 
to  use  against  separatism 
"because  as  Canadians  we 
choose  every  day  not  to  join 
the  United  States." 

Robert  Cliche,  leader  of 
the  Quebec  wing  of  the  NDP, 
was  a  hit  with  his  audience, 
although  he  has  as  yet  fail- 
ed to  win  a  seat  in  the  pro- 
vincial legislature. 


"I  applauded  and  laughed 
my  head  off  when  De  Gaulle 
said  'Vive  Quebec  Libre'. 
Personally  I'm  prepared  to 
stop  looking  over  to  France 
provided  you  stop  looking 
over  to  England. 

"We  are  not  naturally  unit- 
ed,"' he  added,  "We  can  find 
unity  only  in  our  common 
purpose." 

Later  Saturday  night  Mr. 
Gregoire  and  Mr.  Levesque 
sat  side  by  side  at  a  press 
conference. 

Mr.  Gregoire  sat  calmly, 
with  his  feet  crossed  at  the 
ankles.  He  has  a  solid  face 
which  occasionally  relaxes 
into  a  toothy  smile.  Balding, 
greying,  Mr.  Levesque  looks 
something  like  a  weary  llya 
Kuryakin. 

"It's  a  wastage  of  energy," 
said  Mr.  Levesque.  "Quebec 
will  keep  demanding  more 
and  more.  Except  for  the 
fear  of  change,  Quebec  could 
become  a  dynamic,  progres- 
sive country." 

He  nodded  his  assent  as 
Mr.  Gregoire  evaded  a  ques- 
tion about  the  possible  lead- 
ership of  an  independence 
party. 

"It  is  up  to  the  supporters 
of  our  movement  for  poli- 
tical sovereignty  to  decide 
the  eladership,"  said  Mr.  Le- 
vesque. This  time  Mr.  Gre- 
goire nodded. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've 
met  Mr.  Gregoire  since  I 
left  the  Liberal  Party,"  said 
Mr.  Levesque  coyly. 

But  Mr.  Gregoire  was  more 
aggressive. 

"Men  of  goodwill  can 
reach  an  understanding,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  see  any  major 
policy  differences  between 
us."  His  eyes  were  hard,  and 
sparkled  under  the  TV 
lights.  Mr.  Levesque  has  tur- 
quoise eyes  too,  but  they're 
duller  softer. 

"I  would  prefer  to  second 
someone  else  as  a  leader," 
Mr.  Gregoire  admitted  after 
further  questioning. 


CANN0NBALL  '68  1 Vics  Barefoot'  en'oys  busy  beginning 


I  THE  HART  HOUSE  FALL  DANCE 

&> 
§? 

|  FEATURING  5  GREAT  BANDS: 

g?  1.  THE  FERN 

|  2.  TRUMP  DAVIDSON'S  ORCHESTRA 

|  3/6.  LAWSON  KNIGHT  AND  THE  CHANCELLORS 

g?       5.  PETER  APPLEYARD  TRIO 

g? 
g? 

|  9 :00  P.M.  TO  1 :00  A.M.     FRI.  DEC.  1 

TICKETS  $3.00  PER  COUPLE 

g? 
g? 

TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  THE  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

g?  AND  THE  ENGINEERING  STORES. 

gS 
g? 

gg  Sponsored  by  the  University  oj  Toronto  Engineering  Society 

g? 
BP 
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A  new  coffee  house  with 
the  comfortable  name  of 
Barefoot  After  Hours  opene.1 
Friday  night  in  Wymilwood  s 
Terrace  Room  at  Victoria 
College. 

About  the  only  thing  dif- 
ferent from  its  more  affiueut 
counterparts  north  of  Bloor 
St.  are  the  prices.  The  Bare- 
foot's  are  much  lower.  Every- 
thing else  —  the  smoke;/ 
room,  dim  lights  and  fo'k 
music  —  is  there. 

And  crowds!  People  lined 
up  from  the  II  p-m.  opening 
until  well  after  midnight  Fri- 
day and  the  house  was  about 
three-quarters  full  for  most 
of  Saturday  evening. 

The  Barefoot  is  being  ru.i 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Vic  student  council,  the  Wy- 
milwood house  committee 
and  a  special  coffee  house 
committee.  Its  operating 
budget  is  supplied  by  ths 
Victoria  College  Union  Coun- 
cil. 

Manager  Geoff  Brooks  (II 
Vic  described  the  operation 
as  "non-profit,  run  by  stud- 
ents." Talent  will  be  drawn 
from  the  Vic  Folk  Club  and 
from  campus-wide  auditions. 

Doug  Long  (IV  Vic)  pro- 
vided the  folk  music  for  the 
opening.  He  was  ably  backed 


by  Andy  MacRae  (III  Vic) 
on  guitar  and  John  Gossehn 
(II  Vic)  on  bass.  Eleanor  Ait- 
ken  (III  Vic)  joined  Doug 
for  several  songs  both  nights. 

Although  the  group  was 
hampered  by  sound  system 
difficulties  the  audience  in- 
dicated they  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  back  any  time. 

The  traditional  cafeter.a 
tables  were  disguised  under 
plain  white  paper  table- 
cloths. Patrons  were  invited 
to  express  their  artistic  tal- 
ents on  the  paper.  The  best 
efforts  will  be  displayed  in 
Wymilwood  during  the  wee^. 

The  idea  of  a  coffee  house 
was  incorporated  in  VCUC 
President  Glen  Brownlee's 
(IV  Vic)  election  platform 
last  year  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide a  meeting  place  for  resi- 
dent and  city  students  and 
to  make  Vic  more  than  just 
an  academic  institution. 

VCUC  member  Steve  Grant 
(I  Vic)  said  last  night  that 
he  was  *"really  pleased"  with 
the  opening.  "We've  had  lots 
of  offers  from  people  who 
want  to  perform." 

The  Barefoot  After  Hours 
is  open  to  all  university  stu- 
dents every  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday night  from  11  p.m.  to  2 
a.ro 


Mickities  serenade  the  Stock  Exchange 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Bay  Street  barons  were 
given  a  lesson  in  how  to  suc- 
ceed in  business  Friday 
morning  by  about  50  eager 
St.  Michael's  College  stu- 
dents. 

Burdened  with  posters,  ca- 
meras, flowers  and  a  red 
carpet,  the  cast  of  Mickities' 
annual  production — How  to 
Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying — staged  a  sit- 
out  in  front  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 

"We  love  Toronto  Busi- 
ness," Barry  McGee  told  re- 
porters. 

"We  aren't  sitting  in — 
we're  sitting  out.  The  last 
thing  we  want  is  to  get  in 
anyone's  way." 

McGee  (III  SMC)  is  co- 
producer  of  How  to  Succeed, 
which  opens  Thursday  for  a 
three-day  ruii  at  the  Ryer- 
son  theatre  with  the  highest 
budget  of  any  campus  pro- 
duction. 

The  crowd  drew  the  at- 
tention of  not  only  local 
newspapers,  but  Toronto  po- 
lice. 

Suspicious-looking  officers 
circled  about  apparently  ex- 


A  Mickities'  cost  member  couldn't  resist  pinning  a  flower 
on  one  of  Toronto's  finest. 


Attention 

MEN  GRADUATING 
IN  1968 

Metropolitan  Life 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


will  be  at  the 
PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Tuesday,  December  5 


TO  RECRUIT  ARTS  AND  COMMERCE 
STUDENTS  INTERESTED  IN  CAREERS 
IN 

ACTUARIAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT 
SALES  AND  SALES  MANAGEMENT 


"If  I  can't  take  my  coffee 
break  .  .  .something  within 
me  dies." 


Police  suspected  picket  line 


pecting  an  eruption  of  con- 
temp  from  disgrutled  citi- 
zens in  view  of  the  current 
inflation  crisis. 

"We  were  afraid  that  this 
was  a  picket  line,"  one  re- 
marked. 

Instead,  the  police  were 
honored  along  with  the  big 
wheels  of  the  exchange.  Smil- 
ing gay  maidens  greeted 
them  individually  with  fresh 
flowers  and  a  "bon  chance" 
for  the  day. 

As  employees  approached, 
they  were  serenaded  into  the 
building  with  songs  from  the 
show. 

But  when  one  man  came 
out  instead  of  going  in  the 
chorus  immediatly  broke 
forth  with  It's  Been  a  Long 
Day.  Later,  when  he  reap- 
peared, I've  Returned  filled 
the  air. 

Three  blushing  secretaries 


dared  step  out.  Gentlemen, 
a  Secretary  is  Not  a  Toy, 
sang  Stan  Morris,  the  male 
lead  in  the  musical. 

A  young  woman  seeing  the 
"mob"  approached  anyway. 
In  the  middle  of  the  crowd 
she  seemed  to  lose  her  self- 
control: 

"Let  me  out"  she  scream- 
ed, "let  me  out  for  heaven's 
sake." 

Two  Brinks  trucks  pulled 
up  alongside  the  curb. 
Where  Will  I  Find  the  Trea- 
sure, pealed  forth  the  group. 

A  march  into  the  visitor's 
gallery  was  planned  for  10 
a.m.  But  someone  spoiled 
the  fun. 

Twelve  students  were  al- 
lowed to  go  up  only  on  the 
condition  that  none  of  the 
posters  or  songs  went  with 
them. 

With  that  the  group  left  to 
sing  for  subway  passengers. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

'\      JOHN  WHITING'S 

A  THE  DEVILS 

GUEST  DIRECTOR 

PETER  EBERT 
TONITE  AND  ALL  THIS  WEEK  AT  8:30  P.M. 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


S.M.  C.  Mickities  Present 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  Musical  Comedy 


$1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50 

NOV.  30,  1st,  2nd  DEC. 

RYERSON  THEATRE 

TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW: 


S.M.C.  COOP 

TRIN. 

VIC 

SID  SMITH 


SI6.  SAMUEL 
GALBRAITH  BLDG. 
LAW  FAC. 
U.C. 


OR  PHONE:  488-2300 
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CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

PRESENTS 

STUDENT  COMPOSITIONS 

Journey — alio  voice  and  strings — Cliff  Ford  II  tttJS. 
Three  Contrasts  tor  Piano — John  Fodi  II  MUS 
Quintet  for  Clarinet,  Bass,  Piano,  and  Two  Percussionists 
Trio  for  Clarinet,  Trombone,  and  Bass — John  Rea  SGS 

TUES.  NOV.  28  —  1  P.M. 

CONCERT  HALL 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 


Fattest  Service  in  Town 

f     HQ     SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
I      stlKa     DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Mlnute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  *  Repairs  While-U  Wall 


Yonge  and  Dundos  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U- Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.rn.-11  p.m.  Daily 


CENTRE  FOR  LINGUISTICS 

presents  a  lecture  by 

PROF.  WILLIAM  J.  SAMARIN 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation 

'CONTACT  LANGUAGES 
IN  AFRICAN  HISTORY" 

at  3:00  P.M. 
TODAY 

IN  ROOM  102  —  NEW  PHYSICS  BUIIDING 


TAJ  MAHAL 

RESTAURANT 
for 

CURRY  &  RICE 

and 

OTHER  AUTHENTIC  DISHES 

OF  INDIA 

1158  Yonge  St.  925-9761 

Walk  south  of  Summervilk 
Subway  Station 


WHAT  THIS  CAMPUS  NEEDS  IS  A 
GOOD  FIVE -CENT  DANCE 

IF  YOU  HAVE: 
ORGANIZING  ABILITY 
NEW  IDEAS  FOR  A  CAMPUS-WIDE  SOCIAL  PROGRAM 

APPLY 

FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  CHAIRMAN  IN  THE 

RECONSTITUTED  BLUE  AND  WHITE 

LEAVE  YOUR  NAME  AND  PHONE  NUMBER 
IN  THE  SAC  OFFICE 
YOU  WILL  BE  CONTACTED 


Carieton  council  recommends  reform 

OTTAWA  (Special) — Carieton  University  students  will 
participate  in  their  university's  government  next  year  if 
their  senate  agrees  to  implement  proposals  submitted  by 
the  students'  council  last  week. 

Council  recommendations  call  for.  reform  of  university 
government  based  on  last  year's  Duff-Berdahl  report  on  Ca- 
nadian university  government. 

Student  participation  is  advocated  in  all  governing  bo- 
dies of  the  university  from  the  department  level  to  the 
board  of  governors. 

In  an  opinion  poll  of  600  Carieton  students  conducted 
earlier  this  year,  the  students  favored  students'  representa 
fives  on  the  Senate  and  the  board  of  governors  by  a  ratio 
of  five-  to  one. 

Quebec  government  probes  possible 
student  loan  application  frauds 

MONTREAL  (CUP) — The  Quebec  department  of  edu- 
cation announced  last  week  the  appointment  of  a  special 
team  to  investigate  possible  frauds  by  students  making  false 
statements  on  loan  or  bursary  applications. 

The  department  said  all  future  loan  applications  will  be 
checked  by  the  investigators,  and  those  containing  false  in- 
formation will  be  turned  over  to  the  justice  department. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Tedey 

Hon 

C.IA..S.P.    bake    sale.  International 
Student  Center  33  St.  George  St.  and 
St.  Michael's  Student-Faculty  Center. 
1  pjm. 

Laurier  LaP-eme  on  "Quebec  in  Con- 
flict." Sponsored  by  th»  Canadion-Ca- 
nodieo  Ccmmittee.  Room  2117  Sydney 
Smith  Hall. 

Libera.  Club  meeting.  Room  2117 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

3  p.mk. 

Representatives  of  the  following  cam- 
pus organizations  will  meet  to  discuss 
a  multi-issue  program.  Faculty  com- 
mittee on  Vietnam;  NOP  Club,  S.CJn., 
Progressive  Conservative  cfub.  Young 
Liberals  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  Friends  of  TADP,  SAC 
Education  Committee,  Departmental 
course  union.  Ad  Hoc  committee 
against  campus  complicity.  All  wel- 
come. 

7:30  p.m. 
Student  Health  Organization  of  U.  of 
T.  general  meeting^  project  reports, 
guest  speaker  Dr.  Gus  Tolentino  psy- 
chiatrist on  "The  Health  Professional 
and  the  Community."  Refreshments. 
Everyone  welcome.  Toronto  General 
Hospital  Student  Lounge  (College  St 
Entrance). 

Tuesday 
Noon 

African  Lecture  Series  on  "Nigerian 


and  Mail  correspondent;  _ . 
bers,  Timothy  Obiaga  (SGS)  and 
Moses  Akin  Makinde  (UC)  Cumber- 
land Holl  International  Student  Cen- 
ter 33  St.'  George  St. 

1  p.M. 

Showing  of  film  on  Stravinsky  pre 
sented  by  St.  Hilda's  Education  Com- 
mittee Room  241  Lorkin  Bldg.  Trinity 
College. 

Full  meeting  of  the  Conodion-Cona- 
dien  Committee  New  members  wel- 
come. JCR  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence. 

History  Student  Union  Executive  Com. 
mittee  meeting  Room  2050  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

Meeting  to  establish  UC  English  Stu- 
dents Course  Union.  Room  106  UC. 

YAVNEH:  Student  paper  led  by  Ted 
Bosser  on  "The  Laws  of  Ritual  Dish- 
Cieansing."  Room  2127  Sidney  Smith. 

Contemporary  Music  Group  presents 
students  compositions  Concert  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Bldg. 

SCM  seminar  on  the  New  Theology. 
SCM  office.  Hart  House. 

1:15  p.m. 

A  Christian  Science  Organization 
service  is  being  held.  All  are  welcome. 
Hart  House  Chapel. 

Hillel  Diner's*  &ub.  A  hot.  meot 
dinner  for  $1.25  Reserve  a  seat  early 
by  calling  923-7837.  Hillel  House. 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 


OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 


NIGHTLY  ENT. 
MON.  -  TOURS. 
6:30  -  9:30 
FRI.  ft  SAT. 
10  pjn.  to  3  cm 


GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA 

Huron  ft  Harbord  —  922-1517 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 


the  Ontario  Public  Service 
recognizes  the  U 
in  opportunity 


Paralleling  the  dramatic  changes  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  recent  years,  and 
often  directly  responsible  for  them,  are 
continuing  developments  in  government 
planned  to  keep  pace  with  the  dynamic 
growth  of  the  province. 

To  maintain  its  up-front  position,  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  must  continually 
bring  in  new,  young  personnel  with  fresh 
ideas. 

As  an  employer,  the  Ontario  Public  Ser- 
vice offers  salaries  equal  to  those  of  pri- 


vate employment;  self-development  pro- 
grams and  professional  advancement;  ex- 
cellent v  a  c  a  t  i  on  and  other  frings 
benefits. 

For  the  new  graduate  who  wonts  to  be 
involved  in  decision  making  and  formu- 
lating public  policy  at  an  early  stage  in 
his  career,  government  employment  holds 
the  answer. 

It's  an  amazing  era  in  which  we  live.  A 
career  with  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
will  make  you  an  important  part  of  it. 


ONTARIO 

PROVINCE  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


Campus  interviews  of  interest  to  graduates  and  under- 
graduates in  ARTS  and  SCIENCE  will  be  conducted: 

December  4,  5,  1967    Contact  your  Placement  Office. 
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SURVIVE  LATE  RALLY 


Waterpolo  Blues  win  opener 


By  AQUAE  PUER 

Varsity  Waterpolo  Blues 
fought  off  a  late  rally  by  the 
McGill  Redmen  in  the  open- 
ing contest  of  the  Herschorn 
Cup  Playoffs  Saturday  to 
win  17-11.  ' 

After  only  57  seconds  of 
the  first  quarter.  Varsity  was 
on  the  Scoreboard  1-0,  as 
Bruce  Warburton  converted 
a  pass  from  Chris  McNaught. 

Later,  McNaught  rifled  the 
ball  into  the  lower  right  cor- 
ner to  put  Varsity  up  2-0. 

McGill  countered  quickly 
with  a  four-man  attack,  and 
before  Toronto  could  ad- 
just its  defense,  forward 
Glen  Reuter  blazed  one  by 
netman  Hartley  Gar- 
field to  put  McGill  on  the 
scoreboard  2-1,  with  two  mi- 
nutes remaining  in  the  first 
quarter. 

An  intercepted  pass  by 
Steve  Gerring  initiatd  an- 
other of  the  many  power 
plays  used  by  Toronto  to 
take  advantage  of  McGill 
miscues. 

A  quick  pass  to  Gerring, 
a  relay  to  Pyle.  Pyle  and 
Stratton  again  outsprint 
their  defenders.  Pyle  passes 
to  McNaught  and  McNaught 
rifles  his  second  shot.  Add 
a  goal  by  Alan  Pyle  and  To- 
ronto leads  at  the  quarter 

The  game  seemed  destined 
to  be  a  rout  as  Gerring  and 
Skip  Bergman  intercepted 
passes  and  scuttled  the  Red- 
men  offensive,  Pyle  and 
Stratton  dominated  the  cen- 
tre pool  with  their  constant 
breaking  and  play  making, 
and  McNaught  and  Warbur- 
ton placed  withering  shots  in 
the  corners. 

At  half  time  Toronto  led 
10-3.  And  midway  through 
the  third  quarter,  14-4.  Even 


Blues  coach  and  former  Hun- 
garian star  Eddie  Szakacs 
was  reported  to  have  been 
pleased. 

But  as  often  occurs  in 
waterpolo,  the  game  can  and 
did  completely  reverse  it- 
self in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

The  McGill  offense  came 
ahve,  breaking  in  with  three 
and  four  men  on  power 
plays,  putting  the  350  spec- 
tators on  the  edges  of  then- 
seats  as  McGill  dominated 
play. 

Gabor  Zinner  and  Glen 
Reuter  each  put  in  two  more 

Excitement  in 
women's  sport 

By  JOAN  STEVENSON 

The  regular  season  in  wo- 
men's interfaculty  basketball 
came  to  an  exciting  close 
as  playoff  berths  were  not 
decided  until  the  final  games 
of  the  schedule. 

A  valiant  group  from  St. 
Mikes  made  a  gallant  bid  for 
post-season  honours  but  fell 
short  by  the  margain  of  two 
missed  baskets. 

As  the  two-game  total 
points  quarterfinals  com- 
mence, PHE  D  led  by  Karen 
Empey  will  try  to  contain 
Violet  Shadd  and  her  high- 
flying Medsgirls. 

It's  impossible  to  predict 
the  outcome  of  VIC  II 
against  POTS  B  as  both 
squads  can  swish  the  bas- 
ket from  anywhere  on  the 
floor. 

In  the  third  playoff  pair- 
ing, PHE  G  sparked  by  Hilda 
Faye  have  drawn  the  dubious 
honour  of  battling  high-scor- 
ing Pharmacy  and  its  scoring 
champion,  Joan  Farquhar- 
son. 


Hockey  books  on  sale  today 
at  10:00  a.m.  at  Hart  House 


"  Who  organized  this 
mess?  demanded  the  dis- 
gruntled, dishevelled  Dents- 
man. 

"Nobody!"  screamed  a 
frustrated  engineer,  as  he 
hurtled  his  horrendous  hulk 
into  the  midst  of  the  milo 
milling  mob. 

The  scene  was  stately 
Sigsam  library  way  back 
one  September  morning  as 
a  few  million  U  of  I  stu- 
dents (give  or  take  a  few 
million  ...  U  of  T  ...  stu- 
dents) were  striving  des- 
parately,  in  the  face  of  abo- 
minable anarchy,  to  gather 
unto  themselves  those  pre- 
cious books  of  hockey  tic- 
kets which  (hallowed  by  thy 
name)  "admit  owner  to  a 
Student  Section  seat  at  Var- 
sity Arena  upon  surrender 
of  the  appropriate  coupon 
at  Entrance  No.  1  on  the 
West  Side  of  the  Arena." 

Eventually  chaos  entered 
unto  order  when  the  sale 
was  removed  to  Varsity 
Stadium.  However  by  three 


o'clock  nary  a  shinny  ducat 
remained,  and  sad  was  the 
sombre  student  who  arrived 
late. 

But  smile  on,  sad  sombre 
student!  Today  you  have 
your  chance  to  recoup. 
Starting  at  ten  o'clock  this 
morning  in  the  Athletic  Of- 
fice at  Hart  House,  an  ad- 
ditional 1500  hockey  tickets 
are  going  on  sale. 

They  will  be  sold  in  pro- 
portion to  faculty,  so  Food 
Science  people  best  not 
tarry.  And,  in  a  very  wise 
move,  no  more  than  three 
ATL  cards  may  be  presented 
by  one  person,  and  each 
ATL  card  will  be  worth  only 
two  books.  Last  September, 
if  you  remember  ("try  to 
remember  that  time  in  Sep- 
tember"), sales  reached  ri- 
duculous  heights  as  students 
with  a  cool  hundred  smack- 
ers on  them  would  present 
about  thirty  ATL  cards  on 
behalf  of  all  their  friends 
and  sundry.  Tickets  are  $3.00 
for  a  brace  of  books  man. 
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goals  and  cut  Varsity's  lead 
to  14-11  before  the  Blues' 
could  regain  the  initiative. 

Although  the  final  score 
showed  that  Toronto  had  the 
upper  hand  throughout  most 
of  the  game,  McGill  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Blues  late 
game  lapse  and  never  gave 
up.  The  intense  rivalry  bet- 
ween these  two  teams  for 
the  Herschorn  Cup  showed 
up  in  the  penalty  depart- 
ment with  both  teams  inces- 
santly indulging  in  subsur- 
face skirmishes. 

The  escond  game  of  the 
playoffs  will  be  at  Hart 
House,  Saturday,  Dec.  9 


exhilarating 
elegance 
for  MEN 


AFTER 
SHAVE 
402. 

$3.75 


Discerning  men  find  luxurious 
pleasure  In  the  subtle  mescu- 
Bne  scent  of  Jade  East.. .worlds 
apart  from  the  ordinary. 


HILLEL 

TODAY.  Man*,.  No»mber  „,  1;00  p  m    u  <.    ^  ^ 

DR.  JOSEPH  MARGOLIS 

ON 

"CONDEMNED  TO  BE  FREE" 


ORIENTATION  WORKSHOP 

SAT.  DEC.  2nd      9:30  -  4:30 


A.M.  PANEL 


P.  WARRIAM 
PROF.  WATSON 
T.  FAULKNER 
OTHERS 


P.M. 


Topic:  "AIM  OF  ORIENTATION" 

Evoluarion  of  programs  at  Toronto  and  other 
Universities  in  Canada. 


SAILORS 

At  5:00  KM.  on  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  there 
will  be  a  short  meeting  in  the  Debates  Room,'  Ho.-t 
House.  This  is  on  important  meeting  so  oil  members 
should  plan  to  attend. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  BASKETBALL  PLAYOFFS 


Tues.  Nov.  28 
6:00  p.m 

Thurs.   Nov.  30 
6:00  p.m. 


P.H.E.  G  -  Phorrn. 


SOUTH 

POT  B  . 


Vic  2      Meds  -  PHE  D 


P.H.E,  G  -  Pharm.     POT  B  -  Vic  7 


Meds  -  PHE  D 


EVERYONE  WELCOME 

U  of  T  Outing  Club 
General  Meeting 

SKI  FILMS  &  INFO'  REFRESHMENTS 

Tues.  Nov.  28      8  P.M. 
HART  HOUSE  DEBATES  ROOM 


HELP  THE  HOCKEY  BLUES 

N.H.L.  Old  Timers  vs  Varsity  Blues 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5th,  1967 

VARSITY  ARENA   -   8:00  P.M. 

General  Admission  $1.00  —  First  come  First  seated 

Proceeds  to  help  defray  expenses  for  Blues 
to  make  trip  to  Austria  for  Winter  Games 

DRAW  FOR  GRUEN  WATCH — WINNER  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  AT  GAME 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Ticket  Office,  Hart  House  from  Tues.,  Nov.  28th,  9  -  5 
Varsity  Arena,  Tues.,  Nov.  28,  9.30  -  3,30 


BEARS  EDEE  MAC  10-9 


Alberta's  defensive  heat  too  much  for  Waring 

By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Alberta  Golden  Bears  came  up  with  an  antidote  for 
Mac  quarterback  Dick  Waring  Saturday,  and  its  stern  ap- 
plication provided  them  with  a  10-9  victory  over  Marauders 
in  the  third  annual  College  Bowl  played  at  Varsity  Stadium. 

Faced  with  Warins's  redoubtable  cool.  Alberta  merely 
applied  lots  of  heat.  It  worked  to  abundance  as  Wanng 
wilted  disparagingly  under  a  red-hot  pass  rush,  completing 
less  than  half  his  passes  and  blowing  the  game  in  the  final 
ninety  seconds  with  a  horrible  toss  straight  at  Bear  s  John 
Wilson  on  the  Alberta  eight  yard  line. 

Wilson  was  the  resolute  anchor  of  an  extremely  tough 
Alberta  defense.  He  intercepted  two  passes  from  his  middle 
<mard  position,  completely  throttled  Mac's  all-star  fullback, 
John  Watson,  and  harried  Waring  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions. ,    ,  . 

The  Ted  Morris  trophy  for  the  games  most  valuable 
player  went  to  versatile  Bear,  Val  Schneider,  but  Wilson 
was  the  big  man. 

Waring's  faux  pas,  for  which  he  was  savagely  second- 
guessed  once  it  turned  out  so  miserably,  came  after  Mac 
had  driven  to  Bear's  17,  with  the  ball  right  in  front  of  the 
beckoning  goalposts.  Instead  of  playing  safe  for  a  winning 
field  goal  or  at  the  very  least  a  single  point  to  send  the 
game  into  overtime,  Waring  elected  to  throw  on  first  down. 
As  Alberta's  front  four  charged.  Waring  threw  hurriedly 
into  Wilson's  waiting  arms.  With  only  fifty  seconds  remain- 
ing the  Mac  groove  groggily  ground  to  a  halt.  In  the  quiet 
dressing  room  after  the  game.  Waring  could  only  shake 
his  head  and  mumble  "no  comment." 

As  many  had  predicted  the  game  was  predominantly  a   ,        .  , 

defensive  struggle,  which  wound  to  excitement  only  in  the    Bears-  Val  Schneider  (32)  shows  one  of  the  reasons  he  earned  the  gomes    most  vai 
closing  moments.  Alberta  took  control  of  the  game  right    uab|e  p|ayer  oward  as  he  brilliantly  bats  down  thu  pass  intended  for  dangerous  Jay 
from  the  opening  kickoff  but  could  not  convert  their  mas-    Groydon  (27). 
tery  into  seven  points  until  late  in  the  first  quarter.  Quar- 
terback Terry  Lampert,  who  had  his  shaky  moments  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  sped  over  the  goal-line  from  six  yards 
out.  Dave  Benbow's  convert  made  it  7-0. 

Mac  stolidly  moved  to  even  the  score  only  five  plays 
later,  aided  by  a  very  questionable  pass  interference  call 
which  nullified  an  Alberta  interception.  Speedster  Jay  Gray- 
don,  Marauders'  top  threat  throughout  the  game,  caught  a 
Dick  Waring  pass  for  a  beautiful  26  yd.  touchdown  play. 
The  convert  by  Greg  McQueen  knotted  the  contest  7-7  with 
only  25  seconds  gone  in  the  second  quarter. 

Mac  took  the  lead  for  the  first  time  four  minutes  into 
the  third  quarter  on  a  40  yd.  single  by  Tom  Allan.  They 
upped  their  margin  to  9-7  when  Cass  Quinn  missed  an  18 
yd.  field  goal  two  minutes  later,  following  an  interception 
by  McQueen.  That  one  point  instead  of  three  loomed  large 
in  the  final  analysis. 

The  next  three  plays  provided  intrigue  for  the  specta- 
tors. Bears  fumbled,  Mac  recovered;  Mac  fumbled,  Bears 
recovered;  Bears  then  threw  an  interception.  The  ball  seem- 
ed as  unpopular  as  a  white  man  at  Stokely  Carmichael's 
birthday  bash. 

The  ultimate  fumble  which  gave  Alberta  their  winning 
points  came  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  when  Mac's  John 
Watson,  at  his  own  38  let  loose  into  the  grasp  of  Big  Bob 
Baumbach.  A  short  drive  ensued,  then  faltered,  and  Ben- 
bow  kicked  the  important  field  goal  from  the  18  yd.  line, 
making  the  score  10-9,  where  it  ended. 


PHOTO  BY  LEN  GILD  AY 


Ice  Blues  (yawn)  still  winning 


PHOTO  BY  LEN  GILDAY 

Alberto's  stellor  defense  in  action  as  Dave  Kates  (22) 
moves  to  head  off  Mae  fallback  John  Watson  (20).  John 
Wilson  (50)  pursues  while  headless  Lyle  Culham  ponders. 
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By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

MONTREAL — A  few  new 
faces,  a  few  new  wrinkles, 
but  the  beat  goes  on — the 
winning  beat  of  Varsity 
Blues.  Blues  opened  their 
Senior  Intercollegiate  Hoc- 
key League  season  with  an 
11-3  bombing  of  Laval  Rouge 
et  Or  on  Friday  night  and 
then  whipped  McGi'.l  Red- 
men  7-1  on  Saturday. 

Blues,  who  opened  the 
schedule  with  three  rookies 
among  their  lineup,  showed 
all  the  skating  and  finesse 
which  has  made  them  the 
best  intercollegiate  hockey 
team  in  the  country  during 
the  past  two  years.  Although 
only  the  defense  pairing  of 
Peter  Speyer  and  Jim  Miles 
along  with  goaltender  John 
Wrigley  remain  intact  from 
last  year's  lineup,  coach  Tom 
Watt  appears  to  have  found 
the  keys  to  a  strong  scoring 
attack  and  a  tough  defen- 
sive setup. 

Best  example  for  the  new 
Blues  is  left  winger  Bob  Mc- 
Clelland. While  small  in  sta- 
ture, McClelland,  who  play- 
ed centre  last  season,  show- 
ed all  the  moves  of  a  Lionel 
Conacher  as  he  had  four 
goals — two  in  each  game — to 
become  the  team's  top  sco- 
rer. 

Doug  Jones,  playing  his 
first  league  games  as  a  start- 
ing defenseman,  also  came 
up  with  a  strong  perfor- 
mance. Usually  noted  for 
his  hitting  ability  rather 
than  his  goal  scoring,  Jon- 
esie  found  the  Quebec  cli- 
mate to  his  liking  as  he  hit 
for  a  single  tally  in  each  con- 
test and  played  well  on  de- 
fense to  boot. 

While  rjoth  Jones  and  Mc- 
Clelland performed  extreme- 
ly well,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
overshadow  them  over  the 


rest  of  the  players.  Blues 
came  up  with  solid  efforts 
in  both  games  and  could 
have  had  more  goals  than 
they  did  in  either  contest. 

At  McGill,  Blues  jumped 
into  a  3-0  lead  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  with  Gord 
Cunningham,  McClelland, 
and  Ward  Passi  scoring. 
From  then  on  they  coasted 
as  Cunningham,  McCleiland, 
Doug  Jones  and  Peter  Speyer 
completed  the  scoring  for 
Varsity  and  Jack  Walker 
garnered  R  e  d  m  e  n 's  only 
tally. 

John  Wrigley  made  two  or 


DOUG  JONES 

three  saves  that  bordered  on 
the  unbelievable.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  kicked  out  a  blis- 
tering point  blank  shot  to 
the  bottom  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  goal  right  after  a 
faceoff  to  the  left  of  the  net. 

On  Friday,  Blues  got  off 
to  a  slow  start  against  Laval 
and  came  out  of  the  first  pe- 
riod tied  at  2-2.  The  travel- 
ing involved  to  get  to  Que- 
bec seemed  to  leave  the  vi- 
sitors tired  as  they  appeared 
leg-weary  during  that  initial 
frame. 

However,  once  Varsity  got 


untracked  it  was  simply  no 
contest.  They  counted  six 
unanswered  second  period 
goals — four  within  a  span  of 
less  than  three  minutes — and 
then  added  three  more  dur- 
ing the  final  twenty  minutes. 

Bob  McClelland,  Paul  Lau- 
rent and  Ward  Passi  each 
had  a  pair  to  lead  the  way. 
Peter  Speyer,  Paul  McCann, 
Bob  Hamilton,  Gord  Cunnin- 
gham and  Doug  Jones  had 
Blues'  other  Markers  while 
Yvon  Gagnon,  Marcel  La- 
Pointe  and  Jean  Rioux  coun- 
tered for  Laval. 

Speyer  and  Brian  St.  John 
each  set  up  three  goals  to 
lead  the  playmakers. 

Another  feature  of  the 
weekend  trip  was  the  play 
of  the  line  of  Mike  Riddell, 
Paul  McCann  and  St.  John. 
Although  held  to  one  goal  in 
all,  they  skated  well  and 
played  strong  defensive  hoc- 
key. 

AROUND  THE  NET  ... 

Blues  came  out  of  the  week- 
end without  any  serious  ca- 
sualties. Only  injury  was  a 
bruised  foot  suffered  by 
Ward  Passi  when  he  stopped 
a  hard  shot  while  playing  de- 
fense in  the  Laval  game  . . . 
Varsity  scored  four  goals 
while  they  were  playing 
short-handed  against  Laval 
...  The  penalty  killing  of 
Murray  Stroud  and  Bob  Mc- 
Clelland was  superb  in  the 
two  games  . . .  Blues  now  get 
a  rest  from  travel  for  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks.  After  three 
straight  week-ends  on  the 
road,  they  host  Queen's  Gol- 
den Gaels  on  Friday  night  at 
Varsity  Arena  . . .  Don't  for- 
get ticket  sales  for  the  Blues 
—  NHL  old-timers  begin  to- 
morrow morning  at  9:30  a.m. 
at  Hart  House  and  Varsity 
Arena.  All  tickets  for  this 
game  are  one  dollar. 


Faulkner  will  announce  resignation  to  SAC  tonight 

ne  time  after  7  n.m.  tonisht  Tnm  ,,„•«,  i..-  •   .... 


Some  time  after  7  p.m.  tonight,  Tom  Faulkner 
will  stand  before  the  Students  Administrative 
Council  and  offer  his  resignation.  This  relatively 
simple  act  will  spark  a  series  of  events  described 
as  "structurally  difficult"  by  David  Nitkin  (111 
New)  of  the  elections  committee. 

The  election  machinery  should  be  no  problem 
says^  Nitkin,  because  it  was  set  out  last  year  by 

"Copies  of  the  election  rules  will  be  available 
from  9  a.m.  Wednesday  in  the  SAC  office,"  he 
said.  However,  the  council  will  have  to  approve 
them  before  they  become  official. 

"We  didn't  have  to  use  the  new  rules  last  year 
because  Faulkner  was  the  only  candidate"  he 
added. 

Basically,  the  rules  are  simple: 

•  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated  by  100 
students. 

•  The  candidate  must  be  a  fee-paying  student. 

•  Each  candidate  must  make  a  deposit  of  $20 


with  his  nomination,  which  is  returned  if  he 
receives  at  least  a  third  of  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  the  winning  candidate 

•  fcach  candidate  will  be  provided  with  §150  of 
SAC  funds  for  his  campaign. 

•  Nominations  will  start  9  a.m.  Thursday  Nov 
30  and  close  5  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  5.  ' 

•  Campaigning  is  to  begin  9  a.m.  Wednesday 
Dec.  6,  and  will  close  5  p.m.  Wednesday' 
Dec.  13. 

•  The  election  will  be  held  from  8:30  a.m  to  6 
p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  14. 

The  new  rules  will  not  affect  Faulkner  if  he 

prarttt  t°*1yn-  HeAS  enr°lled  in  the  SchOOl  °f 

graduate  studies  and  holds  an  ATL  card. 

"The  election  committee  tried  to  schedule  ev- 
erything as  conveniently  as  possible,"  said  Nit- 
kin, but  of  course  we  had  to  hurry  it  up  a  bit  be- 
cause term  ends  on  Dec.  20. 

"It  poses  a  tremendous  problem  because  the 
next  election  will  have  to  be  held  a  couple  of 


months  after  we  come  back  in  January 

Structurally,  it's  going  to  be  difficult,"  Nitkin 
continued,  because  it's  not  much  time  for  ail 
the  students  to  hear  all  the  issues.  Personally  I 
would  favor  an  election  committee  which  had  the 
power  to  call  an  all-candidates  meeting  —  at  Hart 
House,  for  example  —  so  that  students  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  candidates 

But  the  elections  committee  feels  we  should 
remain  impartial." 

Nitkin  said  there  might  be  a  "severe  problem- 
getting  people  to  man  the  ballot  boxes  Dec  14 
Most  students  will  be  rushing  to  complete  es- 
says or  study  for  tests. 

"However,  there  is  some  concern  over  this  is- 
sue, so  we  may  be  all  right,"  he  said. 

Nitkin  has  heard  rumors  that  as  many  as  four 
persons  may  run  for  SAC  president. 

"If  so,  it  would  be  a  real  strain  on  the  budget, 
especially  when  we  have  to  run  another  election 
in  March." 
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Anti- complicity  campaign  on  campus 


Arts  and  Science  faculty  council 
wants  student  representatives 


Students  may  soon  be  sitting  on  the  arts 
and  science  faculty  council,  Associate  Dean 
Hallett  announced  yesterday. 

A  recommendation  passed  Monday  by  the 
council  calls  for  16  student  representatives 
to  be  selected  as  council  members. 

The  resolution  recommends  that  students 
be  drawn  from  various  student-staff  com- 
mittees into  electoral  colleges.  The  electoral 
colleges  then  would  meet  as  a  body  to  elect 
the  council  representatives. 

The  difficulty.  Dean  Hallett  pointed  out, 
is  that  the  University  Act  does  not  allow 
for  such  student  representation.  It  is  up  to 
the  board  of  governors,  therefore,  to  change 
the  Act  on  the  council's  recommendation. 


The  council.  Dean  Hallett  said,  is  acting 
on  the  assumption  that  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors will  comply.  The  council  hopes  to 
approach  the  student-faculty  committees 
now  being  formed  for  the  names  of  students 
elected  to  the  electoral  colleges  by  next 
February. 

The  council  declared  that  the  presence 
of  students  on  faculty  councils  could  be 
beneficial  to  the  academic  health  of  the 
faculty,  especially  on  curriculum  commit- 
tees. 

Student  representatives  on  the  council, 
Dean  Hallett  explained,  would  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  all  council  committees. 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Plans  are  underway  to 
launch  a  broad-based  cam- 
paign against  alleged  cam- 
pus complicity  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

"Some  sort  of  loose  al- 
liance" was  the  objective 
Monday  afternoon  as  parti- 
cipants in  last  week's  sit-in 
at  the  Placement  Service 
met  with  members  of  half 
a  dozen  established  groups. 

"We  may  be  have  diverse 
outlooks,"  said  one  student, 
'but  there  are  issues  on 
which  we  have  common  fe- 
eling." 

But  for  two  hours  the  50 
students  couldn't  decide 
whether  to  talk  about  issues 
or  tactics.  Attendance  dwin- 
dled until  only  20  were  left, 
most  of  them  sit-in  parti- 
cipants. 

"The  Dow  sit-in  was  a 
beginning  step  in  ending 
campus  complicity  in  the 
war,"  said  Marlie  Ritchie 
(III  Vic),  one  of  its  orga- 
nizers. "If  Dow  comes  back 
in  January,  we  should  have 


not  100,  but  500  protestors. 

"We  have  to  build  mass 
student  support." 

Volunteers  were  signed  up 
to  look  into  the  research 
being  done  at  the  university 
to  see  if  any  of  it  was  con* 
nected  with  the  war. 

There  was  a  general  feel- 
ing that  the  upcoming  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Council 
presidential  election  would 
be  fought  on  the  issue  o£ 
whether  SAC  should  tako 
moral  decisions.  Several  stu- 
dents indicated  they  would 
work  to  re-elect  Tom  Faulk- 
ner, who  is  resigning  but 
seeking  re-election. 

But  F.  Paul  Fromm  (II 
SMC),  chairman  of  the  cam- 
pus Edmund  Burke  Society, 
challenged  SAC's  right  to 
get  involved  in  political 
questions. 

"The  next  step  will  be  the 
impeachment  of  individual 
SAC  reps,"  he  predicted. 

"Why  don't  you  run  for 
president  yourself,"  was  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the 
laughing  students. 


Charlton:  the  student  who  wants  Faulkner's  job 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

"I  am  a  student,"  says  Bill 
Charlton,  SAC  presidential 
candidate. 

Charlton  believes  that  the 
president  of  the  Students 
Administra  tive  Council 
should  be  a  student  and  not 
a  full-time  paid  executive 
like  Tom  Faulkner. 

Faulkner  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce his  resignation  to- 
night in  response  to  a  peti 
tion  that  has  been  circulated 
by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Representative  Student  Go- 
vernment. 

Charlton,  who  announced 
his  candidacy  Sunday  even- 
ing, wants  to  meet  Faulkner 
in  an  open  debate  before  the 
election,  which  will  likely 
fall  on  Thursday  Dec.  14. 

Charlton  wants  the  debate 
to  be  held  in  the  evening  in 
Convocation  Hall. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  on  a 
noon-hour  common  room 
crawl  with  Faulkner.  He's 
got  the  time  for  that;  I've 
got  courses  to  worry  about." 

(Faulkner  is  registered  in 
the  school  of  graduate  stu- 


dies and  takes  one  course.) 

Most  people  in  law  are  ca- 
reful to  keep  themselves 
away  from  too  many  extra- 
curricular activities. 

But  Charlton,  a  second- 
year  student  in  law,  is  an  ex- 
ception. 

He  is  editor  of  the  Law 
School  weekly  newpaper.  The 
Advocate,  and  pays  his  way 
through  school  by  leading  tu- 
torials on  British  and  Ame- 
rican government  and  by 
holding  a  donship  at  New 
College. 

While  Charlton  has  never 
been  a  member  of  SAC,  he 
has  been  active  in  student 
affairs  for  some  time.  This  is 
his  eighth  consecutive  year 
as  a  university  student. 

He  graduated  from  politi- 
cal science  and  economics  in 
1964  and  received  an  MA  in 
philosophy,  politics  and  eco- 
nomics from  Oxford  in  1966. 

Bill  Charlton  is  a  big  mas 
— over  six  feet  tall,  210 
pounds,  but  he  doesn't  talk 
like  a  football  player. 

He  is  known  in  debating 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Bil  Charlton,  SAC  presidential  candidate 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

Students  in  Arts  and  Science  must  register  for  exami- 
nations at  the  office  of  their  Col'ege  Registrar  before 
November  30th  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  late  fee 
up  to  $20.00. 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


ERNST  &  ERNST 
Chartered  Accountants 

Invites  you  to  meet  with  o  representative 
of  the  firm  on  Thursday,  November  30th, 
with  respect  to  employment  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

Contact  the  Placement 
Service  Office  at  581  Spadino  Ave. 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

INVITES  WRITTEN  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  POSITION 


REPRESENTATIVE 

ON  THE 

NEW  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 

Letters  to  be  postmarked  no  later  than 

FRIDAY  DEC.  1,  1967 

Please  address  all  enquiries  and  correspondence  to: 

Don  Kendal,  Secretary 

New  College  Student  Council 
University  of  Toronto 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300.00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   18lct  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  476,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


I  CANN0NBALL  68  1 
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m  HART  HOUSE  FALL  DANCE 

FEATURING  5  GREAT  BANDS: 

1.  THE  FERN 

2.  TRUMP  DAVIDSON'S  ORCHESTRA 

3.  G.  LAWSON  KNIGHT  AND  THE  CHANCELLORS 
5.  PETER  APPLEYARD  TRIO 

9 :00  P.M.  TO  1 :00  A.M.     FRI.  DEC.  1 
TICKETS  $3.00  PER  COUPLE 

TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  THE  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
AND  THE  ENGINEERING  STORES. 

Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Engineering  Society 


Around  Campus.  .  • 

Independence  is  inevitable:  Lapierre 

"Quebec  is  too  poor  not  to  separate,"  Laurier  Lapierre 
declared  Monday. 

"A  guy  wbo  makes  $2,500  a  year  hasn't  much  to  lose," 
he  said.  "Quebec's  economic  situation  is  an  indictment 
against  the  whole  system." 

Mr.  Lapierre,  a  vice-president  of  the  national  NDP,  pro- 
fessor at  McGill  University  and  former  co-host  of  This  Hour 
Has  Seven  Days,  was  delivering  a  campus  address  on  Que- 
bec in  Conflict. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  independence  is  inevitable  for 
Quebec  and  this  means  breaking  up  your  country,"  he 
warned. 

He  said  he  did  not  advocate  separatism  as  a  solution, 
but  was  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  a  united  Canada. 
"We  are  buying  time  because  we  are  only  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican destiny,  anyway." 

Mr.  Lapierre  said  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  100  years  in  promoting  the  rights  of  French  Canadians. 

"It  took  a  century  to  get  grade  1  education  in  French 
in  Manitoba.  In  another  hundreds  years  we'll  have  grade  2." 

"'It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  system  that  I  speak  in 
my  own  country  as  an  immigrant  .  .  .  The  minority  com- 
plex must  disappear  .  .  .  People  are  culturally  assassinated 
every  day." 

....  Mr.  Lapierre  called  for  a  rewrite  of  the  BNA  Act.  "The 
educational  clauses  were  meant  to  protect  English  Protes- 
tants, not  the  French,"  he  said. 

"Although  the  calibre  of  recent  French  representatives 
in  Ottawa  has  improved  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
their  polititcal  power. 

"We  want  co-presidency  over  our  own  destiny,  but  this 
cannot  be  achieved  within  the  present  framework,"  Mr.  La- 
pierre said. 

"It  is  better  to  be  a  free  man  in  your  own  house  than  a 
parasite  in  another's." 

Engineer  Goodman  resigns  from  SAC 

Sheldon  Goodman  (IV  APSC)  has  resigned  from  the 
Students  Administrative  Council  over  its  action  last  week 
declaring  companies  "complicit"  in  the  Vietnam  war  not 
welcome  on  campus. 

Goodman,  in  his  second  year  on  SAC,  sent  his  formal 
letter  of  resignation  yesterday  to  President  Tom  Faulkner: 
"It  was  apparent  from  the  debate  during  the  Placement 
Service  question  at  the  SAC  meeting  of  Nov.  22  that  this 
council  is  quite  willing  to  curtail  individual  students' 
freedom  to  gain  a  specific  end." 

Goodman  felt  SAC  had  not  only  limited  the  freedom 
of  companies  wishing  to  recruit  on  campus,  but  also  the 
freedom  of  a  number  of  students. 

The  draft-dodger  debate  was  yet  another  indication  of 
the  failure  of  SAC  to  represent  popular  student  opinions, 
he  said.  "Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  student  body  was  in 
disagreement  with  the  resolution  to  support  draft  dodgers; 
95  per  cent  of  the  engineering  faculty  was  against  it  also." 

He  said  his  resignation  will  give  him  more  time  to  vis>; 
engineers  and  instigate  engineering  opinions  on  various  is- 
sues that  arise  around  campus. 

"On  SAC  I  was  only  a  voting  body  and  not  very  effec- 
tive. My  vote  could  never  swing  the  decisions  of  SAC." 

While  Goodman  said  Faulkner  was  a  good  administra- 
tor, he  believed  Faulkner  had  done  the  right  thing  in  re- 
signing. 

"He  was  the  only  one  they  could  remove  from  office. 
I'd  like  to  see  more  representatives  resign. 

"At  last  people  are  becoming  aware  of  who  their  ren- 
resentatives  are.  It  is  too  bad  they  feel  they  have  to  im- 
peach them,  but  at  least  they  are  taking  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  SAC." 

Another  APSC  representative  will  be  elected  as  soon  as 
an  election  can  be  called.  "II  will  probably  be  in  about  two 
weeks,"  Goodman  said. 

He  said  he  had  heard  rumors  that  other  SAC  reps  were 
thinking  of  submitting  their  resignations. 


Canterbury 
The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  in  the  University 

Thursday,  November  30th 

THE  REV.  CANON  H.  L.  PUXLEY, 
D.C.O.,  D.  LITT. 

Director,  The  Ecumenical  Institute 

ROAD  BLOCKS  TO  ECUMENISM 

Supper  6:00  p.m.        Talk  and  Discussion  7:30  p.m. 

Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  Street  923-1513 

922-8384 
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Quality  of  education  not  good:  Bossin 


By  KATHY  BARCZA 

The  education  commission 
of  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  will  present 
a  revolutionary  four-point 
educational  program  at  the 
SAC  meeting  tonight. 

Bob  Bossin,  education 
commissioner  said  the  series 
of  resolutions  is  concerned 
with  "the  quality  of  educ- 
ation generally  —  and  the 
quality  ain't  good." 

The  main  motion  will  call 
for  the  adoption  of  a  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Students 
motion  entitled  Student- 
Centred  Teaching.  This  mo- 
tion is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "the  goal  of  educ- 
ation in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety should  be  to  assist 
students  to  become  indivi- 
duals." 

It  goes  on  to  say,  "learn- 
ing must  therefore  be  a 
process  of  self-enhancement 
in  which  the  individual 
learns  because  he  wants  to 


learn,  not  because  of  coer- 
cion. The  student  must  have 
ultimate  responsibility  for 
liis  own  education. 

It  also  calls  for  a  program 
aimed  at  reform  of  "the 
classroom  situation  in  the 
educational  system,"  with  its 
goal,  "a  situation  in  which 
the  professor  acts  as  a  re- 
source person,  honestly  pre- 
senting alternatives  at  the 
outset  of  the  course  leaving 
the  sitation  open  for  the 
students  to  determine,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  the 
form  of  the  course,  its  con- 
test, the  method  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  method  of  eva- 
luation to  be  employed." 

"It  is  on  this  crucial 
point,"  said  Bossin,  "that 
the  Macpherson  report  is 
quiet." 

The  second  motion  will 
recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  summer  high- 
school  program  on  campus 
for  under-privileged  students 
who    can't    identify  with 


their  present  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  third  motion  will  call 
for  the  setting-up  of  an  ex- 
perimental educational  pro- 
gram at  Tartu  College,  the 
residence  administred  bv  the 
SAC. 

"Hopefully,"  said  Bossin, 
"this  experiment  in  educat- 
ion will  prove  to  be  more 
relevant  than  much  of  what 
is  offered  at  U  of  T." 

The  fourth  motion  will 
recommend  that  the  univer- 
sity accept  no  scholarship 
funds  above  $150.  It  says 
that  the  money  is  urgently 
needed  elsewhere  and  that 
academic  merit  may  be  re- 
warded in  other  ways. 

Bossin  pointed  out  the 
educational  significance  of 
the  commission's  report. 

"I  really  believe  nobody 
here  is  satisfied  with  the 
system  as  it  exists.  But  most 
people  accept  it,  because 
they  aren't  aware  of  any 
alternatives." 


A  sunny  late  fall  Saturday  afternoon  and  where  are  the  U  of  T  students?  Not  watching 
football  games,  or  watching  TV  or  even  watching  girls  .  .  .  instead  all  are  keenly  flock- 
ing to  where  the  action  is  —  Sigmund  Samuel  library,  of  course. 

Anti-Faulkner  petition  signed  by  1600 


The  petition  asking  for  the 
removal  of  Students  Council 
President  Tom  Faulkner  has 
received  more  than  1,600  si- 
gnatures. 

The  petition,  was  still  be- 
ing circulated  yesterday,  al- 


though Faulkner  has  already 
announced  his  intention  to 
resign  at  tonight's  SAC  meet- 
ing. 

Ron  Thompson  (IV  APSC), 
a  member  of  the  committee 
that  organized  the  petition, 


Presidential  hopeful  Bill  Charlton: 
"cannot  legislate  by  consensus" 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

circles  as  one  of  the  best. 
He  is  confident,  bold  and 
seems  to  have  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  energy. 

Last  night  Bill  Charlton 
was  wearing  a  three-piece 
fine  grey  herringbone  suit. 
He  knows  enough  to  leave 
the  bottom  button  of  the 
vest  undone. 

He  abhors  political  brands 
like  leftist,  rightists,  activist 
or  reactionary. 

"Labels  are  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  anyone  using  them 
is  insulating  himself,"  he 
said. 

Charlton  feels  SAC  should 
not  be  government  in  the 
sense  that  the  legislature  at 
Queen's  Park  is  government. 

"SAC  should  not  make 
moral  decisions  . . .  people 
with  similar  views  must  not 
legislate  against  those  hold- 
ing different  views  . . .  limit- 


ing the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  others  is  fascist." 

Charlton  feels  that  eng- 
ineers have  a  right  to  apply 
to  Dow  for  a  job  but  he 
also  believes  The  Varsity  has 
a  right  to  print  what  it  con- 
siders newsworthy,  even  if 
certain  news  items  contra- 
vene the  usual  standards  of 
good  taste. 

It  is  SAC's  duty  to  protect 
all  the  groups  on  campus, 
whether  they  be  the  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  or  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society,  he  said. 

"If  we  choose  to  legislate 
by  consensus,  we  are  dead. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as 
consensus  on  a  university 
campus." 

"To  say  that  Dow  can't 
come  on  campus  is  to  say 
that  SAC  is  an  un-University 
of  Toronto  activities  com- 
mittee."    ...  ■ 


said  that  since  Faulkner's 
resignation  had  not  yet  been 
accepted  by  SAC,  the  peti- 
tion is  still  valid. 

Faulkner  had  said  he 
would  resign  if  a  petition  en- 
dorsed by  1,500  students  cen- 
sured him. 

The  petition  objects  to 
"the  general  trend  council  is 
taking  towards  alienating  it- 
self from  students,"  said 
Thompson. 

"The  council  is  being  ask- 
ed impeach  Faulkner  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  because  he  is 
the  president  of  SAC  and  he 
is  the  only  council  member 
to  run  on  a  cross-campus 
basis." 

The  organizers  of  the  pe- 
tition at  the  faculty  of  law, 
where  150  of  423  students 
signed  the  petition  yesterday, 
expressed  doubts  that  Faulk- 
ner would  really  resign. 

"We  believe  he  just  said  it 
to  slow  the  petition,"  said  a 
student. 

Faulkner  will  have  a 
chance  to  explain  his  posv 
tion  today  when  he  speaks  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the 
engineeirng  society  at  noon 
in  Convocation  Hall. 

The  meeting,  originally 
scheduled  to  discuss  chan- 
ges in  the  society  constitu- 
tion now  will  likely  offer  a 
forum  for  dialogue  between 
Faulkner  and  some  of  his 
more  vocal  constituents. 


Hart  House  % 


ART  GALLERY 

Until  December  17th 
Three  Young  Toronto  Artists: 
Joe  Marshall,  Tom  Seniw  & 
William  Bryan.  Ladies  Welcome. 

CAMERA  CLUB 

Studio  Night 
Art  Gallery  —  7:45  p.m. 
TO-NIGHT 
(Members  Only) 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery     _      1:15  p.m. 
.  Thursday,  November  30th 
Philip  Child  —  his  own  poetry 
Ray  Pierce  —  T.B.A. 
Ladies  Welcome. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

December  3,     9  p.m..  Great  Hall 
Music  Com.  &  CBC  present  the 

FESTIVAL  SINGERS 

Directed  by  Elmer  Iseler 
NO  MORE  TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 


"AFTER  THE  FALL" 
tickets  available  from  Hall  Porter 
♦  1.00/person 


SAC  * «■  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

ALUMNI  HALL 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

"EDUCATION  MEETING" 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-RE. 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

COME  TO  THE  MEETING 
&  FIND  OUT  WHAT'S  GOING  ON 


The  Music  Committee  &  the  C.B.C. 

Present 

THE  FESTIVAL  SINGERS 

Directed  by  Elmer  Iseler 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

December  3  —  9:00  p.m. 
Great  Hill  Hart  House 

NO  MORE  TICKETS  AVAILABLE 


DENTANTICS 

MUSICAL  COMEDY  REVIEW 

DEC.  7,  8,  9  — 8:15  P.M. 
TICKETS  $1.50 

At  S.A.C.  Office  and  New  College  Porter 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

Students  in  Arts  and  Science  must  register  for  exami- 
nations at  the  office  of  their  Col'ege  Registrar  before 
November  30th  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  late  fee 
up  to  $20.00. 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


ERNST  &  ERNST 
Chartered  Accountants 

Invites  you  to  meet  with  a  representative 
of  the  firm  on  Thursday,  November  30th, 
with  respect  to  employment  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

Contact  the  Placement 
Service  Office  at  581  Spodina  Ave. 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

INVITES  WRITTEN  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  POSITION 


REPRESENTATIVE 

ON  THE 

NEW  COLLEGE  COUNCIL 

Letters  to  be  postmarked  no  later  than 

FRIDAY  DEC.  1,  1967 

Pleose  address  all  enquiries  and  correspondence  to: 

Don  Kendal,  Secretary 

New  College  Student  Council 
University  of  Toronto 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300.00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   Kill  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  41*,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


CANN0NBALL  68 

m  HART  HOUSE  FALL  DANCE 

FEATURING  5  GREAT  BANDS: 

1.  THE  FERN 

2.  TRUMP  DAVIDSON'S  ORCHESTRA 

3.  G.  LAWSON  KNIGHT  AND  THE  CHANCELLORS 
5.  PETER  APPLEYARD  TRIO 


9 :00  P.M.  TO  1 :00  A.M.     FRI.  DEC.  1 
TICKETS  $3.00  PER  COUPLE 

TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  THE  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
AND  THE  ENGINEERING  STORES. 

Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Engineering  Society 


Around  Campus. .  • 

Independence  is  inevitable:  Lapierre 

"Quebec  is  too  poor  not  to  separate,"  Laurier  Lapierre 
declared  Monday. 

"A  guy  who  makes  $2,500  a  year  hasn't  much  to  lose," 
he  said.  "Quebec's  economic  situation  is  an  indictment 
against  the  whole  system." 

Mr.  Lapierre,  a  vice-president  of  the  national  NDP,  pro- 
fessor at  McGill  University  and  former  co-host  of  This  Hour 
Has  Seven  Days,  was  delivering  a  campus  address  on  Que- 
bec in  Conflict. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  independence  is  inevitable  for 
Quebec  and  this  means  breaking  up  your  country,"  he 
warned. 

He  said  he  did  not  advocate  separatism  as  a  solution, 
but  was  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  a  united  Canada. 
"We  are  buying  time  because  we  are  only  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican destiny,  anyway." 

Mr.  Lapierre  said  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  100  years  in  promoting  the  rights  of  French  Canadians. 

"It  took  a  century  to  get  grade  1  education  in  French 
in  Manitoba.  In  another  hundreds  years  we'll  have  grade  2." 

"It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  system  that  I  speak  in 
my  own  country  as  an  immigrant  .  .  .  The  minority  com- 
plex must  disappear  .  .  .  People  are  culturally  assassinated 
every  day." 

....  Mr.  Lapierre  called  for  a  rewrite  of  the  BNA  Act.  "The 
educational  clauses  were  meant  to  protect  English  Protes- 
tants, not  the  French,"  he  said. 

"Although  the  calibre  of  recent  French  representatives 
in  Ottawa  has  improved  there  lias  been  no  increase  in 
their  polititcal  power. 

"We  want  co-presidency  over  our  own  destiny,  but  this 
cannot  be  achieved  within  the  present  framework,"  Mr.  La- 
pierre said. 

"It  is  better  to  be  a  free  man  in  your  own  house  than  a 
parasite  in  another's." 

Engineer  Goodman  resigns  from  SAC 

Sheldon  Goodman  (IV  APSC)  has  resigned  from  the 
Students  Administrative  Council  over  its  action  last  week 
declaring  companies  "complicit"  in  the  Vietnam  war  not 
welcome  on  campus. 

Goodman,  in  his  second  year  on  SAC,  sent  his  formal 
letter  of  resignation  yesterday  to  President  Tom  Faulkner: 
"It  was  apparent  from  the  debate  during  the  Placement 
Service  question  at  the  SAC  meeting  of  Nov.  22  that  this 
council  is  quite  willing  to  curtail  individual  students' 
freedom  to  gain  a  specific  end." 

Goodman  felt  SAC  had  not  only  limited  the  freedom 
of  companies  wishing  to  recruit  on  campus,  but  also  the 
freedom  of  a  number  of  students. 

The  draft-dodger  debate  was  yet  another  indication  of 
the  failure  of  SAC  to  represent  popular  student  opinions, 
he  said.  "Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  student  body  was  in 
disagreement  with  the  resolution  to  support  draft  dodgers; 
95  per  cent  of  the  engineering  faculty  was  against  it  also." 

He  said  his  resignation  will  give  him  more  time  to  visU 
engineers  and  instigate  engineering  opinions  on  various  is- 
sues that  arise  around  campus. 

"On  SAC  I  was  only  a  voting  body  and  not  very  effec- 
tive. My  vote  could  never  swing  the  decisions  of  SAC." 

While  Goodman  said  Faulkner  was  a  good  administra- 
tor, he  believed  Faulkner  had  done  the  right  thing  in  re- 
signing. 

"He  was  the  only  one  they  could  remove  from  office. 
I'd  like  to  see  more  representatives  resign. 

"At  last  people  are  becoming  aware  of  who  their  rep- 
resentatives are.  It  is  too  bad  they  feel  they  have  to  im- 
peach them,  but  at  least  they  are  taking  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  SAC." 

Another  APSC  representative  will  be  elected  as  soon  as 
an  election  can  be  called.  "It  will  probably  be  in  about  two 
weeks,"  Goodman  said. 

He  said  he  had  heard  rumors  that  other  SAC  reps  were 
thinking  of  submitting  their  resignations. 


Canterbury 
The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  in  the  University 

Thursday,  November  30th 

THE  REV.  CANON  H.  L.  PUXLEY, 
D.C.O.,  D.  Lin. 

Director,  The   Ecumenical  Institute 


TOE 


Supper  6:00  p.m.        Talk  and  Discussion  7:30  p.m. 

Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  Street  923-1513 

922-8384 
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Quality  of  education  not  good:  Bossin 


By  KATHY  BARCZA 

The  education  commission 
of  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  will  present 
a  revolutionary  four-point 
educational  program  at  the 
SAC  meeting  tonight. 

Bob  Bossin,  education 
commissioner  said  the  series 
of  resolutions  is  concerned 
with  "the  quality  of  educ- 
ation generally  —  and  the 
quality  ain't  good." 

The  main  motion  will  call 
for  the  adoption  of  a  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Students 
motion  entitled  Student- 
Centred  Teaching.  This  mo- 
tion is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "the  goal  of  educ- 
ation in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety should  be  to  assist 
students  to  become  indivi- 
duals." 

It  goes  on  to  say,  "learn- 
ing must  therefore  be  a 
process  of  self-enhancement 
in  which  the  individual 
learns  because  he  wants  to 


learn,  not  because  of  coer- 
cion. The  student  must  have 
ultimate  responsibility  for 
his  own  education. 

It  also  calls  for  a  program 
aimed  at  reform  of  "the 
classroom  situation  in  the 
educational  system,"  with  its 
goal,  "a  situation  in  which 
the  professor  acts  as  a  re- 
source person,  honestly  pre- 
senting alternatives  at  the 
outset  of  the  course  leaving 
the  sitation  open  for  the 
students  to  determine,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  the 
form  of  the  course,  its  con- 
test, the  method  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  method  of  eva- 
luation to  be  employed." 

"It  is  on  this  crucial 
point,"  said  Bossin,  "that 
the  Macpherson  report  is 
quiet." 

The  second  motion  will 
recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  summer  high- 
school  program  on  campus 
for  under-privileged  students 
who    can't    identify  with 


their  present  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  third  motion  will  call 
for  the  setting-up  of  an  ex- 
perimental educational  pro- 
gram at  Tartu  College,  the 
residence  administred  by  the 
SAC. 

"Hopefully,"  said  Bossin, 
"this  experiment  in  educat- 
ion will  prove  to  be  more 
relevant  than  much  of  what 
is  offered  at  U  of  T." 

The  fourth  motion  will 
recommend  that  the  univer- 
sity accept  no  scholarship 
funds  above  $150.  It  says 
that  the  money  is  urgently 
needed  elsewhere  and  that 
academic  merit  may  be  re- 
warded in  other  ways. 

Bossin  pointed  out  the 
educational  significance  of 
the  commission's  report. 

"I  really  believe  nobody 
here  is  satisfied  with  the 
system  as  it  exists.  But  most 
people  accept  it,  because 
they  aren't  aware  of  any 
alternatives." 


A  sunny  late  fall  Saturday  afternoon  and  where  are  the  U  of  T  students?  Not  watching 
football  games,  or  watching  TV  or  even  watching  girls  .  .  .  instead  all  are  keenly  flock- 
ing to  where  the  action  is  —  Sigmund  Samuel  library,  of  course. 

Anti-  Faulkner  petition  signed  by  1600 


The  petition  asking  for  the 
removal  of  Students  Council 
President  Tom  Faulkner  has 
received  more  than  1,600  si- 
gnatures. 

The  petition,  was  still  be- 
ing circulated  yesterday,  al- 


though Faulkner  has  already 
announced  his  intention  to 
resign  at  tonight's  SAC  meet- 
ing. 

Ron  Thompson  (IV  APSC), 
a  member  of  the  committee 
that  organized  the  petition, 


Presidential  hopeful  Bill  Charlton  : 
"cannot  legislate  by  consensus" 


(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

circles  as  one  of  the  best. 
He  is  confident,  bold  and 
seems  to  have  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  energy. 

Last  night  Bill  Charlton 
was  wearing  a  three-piece 
fine  grey  herringbone  suit. 
He  knows  enough  to  leave 
the  bottom  button  of  the 
vest  undone. 

He  abhors  political  brands 
like  leftist,  rightists,  activist 
or  reactionary. 

"Labels  are  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  anyone  using  them 
is  insulating  himself,"  he 
said. 

Charlton  feels  SAC  should 
not  be  government  in  the 
sense  that  the  legislature  at 
Queen's  Park  is  government. 

"SAC  should  not  make 
moral  decisions  . . .  people 
with  similar  views  must  not 
legislate  against  those  hold- 
ing different  views  . . .  limit- 


ing the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  others  is  fascist." 

Charlton  feels  that  eng- 
ineers have  a  right  to  apply 
to  Dow  for  a  job  but  he 
also  believes  The  Varsity  has 
a  right"  to  print  what  it  con- 
siders newsworthy,  even  if 
certain  news  items  contra- 
vene the  usual  standards  of 
good  taste. 

It  is  SAC's  duty  to  protect 
all  the  groups  on  campus, 
whether  they  be  the  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  or  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society,  he  said. 

"If  we  choose  to  legislate 
by  consensus,  we  are  dead. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as 
consensus  on  a  university 
campus." 

"To  say  that  Dow  can't 
come  on  campus  is  to  say 
that  SAC  is  an  un-University 
of  Toronto  activities  com- 
mittee." .... 


said  that  since  Faulkner's 
resignation  had  not  yet  been 
accepted  by  SAC,  the  peti- 
tion is  still  valid. 

Faulkner  had  said  he 
would  resign  if  a  petition  en- 
dorsed by  1,500  students  cen- 
sured him. 

The  petition  objects  to 
"the  general  trend  council  is 
taking  towards  alienating  it- 
self from  students,"  said 
Thompson. 

"The  council  is  being  ask- 
ed impeach  Faulkner  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  because  he  is 
the  president  of  SAC  and  he 
is  the  only  council  member 
to  run  on  a  cross-campus 
basis." 

The  organizers  of  the  pe- 
tition at  the  faculty  of  law, 
where  150  of  423  students 
signed  the  petition  yesterday, 
expressed  doubts  that  Faulk- 
ner would  really  resign. 

"We  believe  he  just  said  it 
to  slow  the  petition,"  said  a 
student. 

Faulkner  will  have  a 
chance  to  explain  his  posi 
tion  today  when  he  speaks  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the 
engineeirng  society  at  noon 
in  Convocation  Hall. 

The  meeting,  originally 
scheduled  to  discuss  chan- 
ges in  the  society  constitu- 
tion now  will  likely  offer  a 
forum  for  dialogue  between 
Faulkner  and  some  of  his 
more  vocal  constituents. 


Hart  House  § 


ART  GALLERY 

Until  December  17th 
Three  Young  Toronto  Artists: 
Joe  Marshall,  Tom  Senlw  4* 
William  Bryan.  Ladies  Welcome. 

CAMERA  CLUB 

Studio  Night 
Art  Gallery  —  7:45  p.m. 
TO-NIGHT 

(Members  Only) 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery     —      1:15  p.m. 
.  Thursday,  November  30th 
Philip  Child  —  his  own  poetry 
Ray  Pierce  —  T.BA 
Ladies  Welcome. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

December  3,     9  p.m..  Great  Hall 
Music  Com.  &  CBC  present  the 

FESTIVAL  SINGERS 

Directed  by  Elmer  Iseler 
NO  MORE  TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 


"AFTER  THE  FALL" 
tickets  available  from  Hall  Porter 
$1.00/person 


SAC »  meetihg  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

ALUMNI  HALL 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

"EDUCATION  MEETING" 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-RE, 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

COME  TO  THE  MEETING 
&  FIND  OUT  WHAT'S  GOING  ON 


The  Music  Committee  &  the  C.B.C 

Present 

THE  FESTIVAL  SINGERS 

Directed  by  Elmer  Iseler 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 


December  3  —  9:00  p.m. 
Great  Mill  Hart  House 

NO  MORE  TICKETS  AVAILABLE 


DENTANTICS 

MUSICAL  COMEDY  REVIEW 

DEC.  7,  8,9  —  8:15  P.M. 
TICKETS  $1.50 

At  S.A.C.  Office  and  New  College  Porter 
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PAGE  FOUR 


"The  Vic  Union  olso  adopted  a  statement 
defining  three  spheres  of  proper  student 
union  action.  The  statement  asserted  that 
a  student  union  has  a  right  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  discuss  and  oct  on  social  and  moral 


Varsity  news  story, 
Nov.  20,  1964,  p.f 


One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  cam 
pus  politics  is  its  lack  of  permanence. 
There  are  really  no  precedents,  much  as 
some  of  the  more  wily  politicians  try  to  use 
them. 

In  campus  politics,  issues  do  not  carry 
over;  they  start  over. 

Thus,  we  again  find  the  campus  in  the 
midst  of  a  debate  and  election  centering 
around  the  right  (or  non-right)  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  to  pass  reso- 
lutions on  moral  issues. 

Those  looking  for  precedents  may  look 
back  to  the  great  SAC  South  Africa  debate 
during  the  fall  of  ]964i  when  because  of  a 
successful  motion  by  council,  SAC  advocc- 
ted  a  boycott  of  South  African  goods. 

The  campus  controversy  that  motion  stir- 
red up  was  similar  to  the  current  one — ex- 
cept those  who  objected  to  SAC's  action  al- 
so denied  the  council  the  power  to  pass  re- 
solutions on  political  and  "large  issues" 
Presumably  "large"  means  complicated  or 
controversial. 

Most  everybody  agreed  at  that  time  that 
5outh  Africa  by  followinq  a  policy  of  apart- 
heid was  violating  basic  human  rights  and 
should  therefore  be  censured  and  econom- 
ically boycotted. 


SAC  and  moral  issues 

Then  the  division.  Some  people,  the  most 
famous  was  a  SAC  representative  from 
Trinity  College,  said  SAC  shouldn't  concern 
itself  with  that  at  all.  Others  said,  yes,  South 
Africa  is  wrong  but  SAC  shouldn't  do  any- 
thing —  SAC  action  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  moral  decision  that  the  council  has  no 
right  to  make  for  U  of  T  students. 

Other  campus  councils  agreed  with  SAC's 
action  but  not  all  with  SAC's  methods.  The 
Student  Medical  Society  said  less-clear  is- 
sues, such  as  Medicare  or  unilateral  disar- 
mament, would  find  divided  campus  opin- 
ion and,  therefore,  SAC  should  always  oper- 
ate on  the  basis  of  a  referendum  when  they 
come  up. 

The  Victoria  College  student  council  said 
SAC  has  an  obligation  to  take  stands  on 
moral  issues  but  should  have  done  more 
education  on  the  South  African  matter  be- 
fore voting  on  it. 

The  UC  Literary  and  Athletic  Society  gave 
a  blanket  endorsement  while  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  approved  of  SAC  takinq  a  moral 
stand  on  that  issue. 

Sound  familiar?  The  same  debate  riqht 
down  the  line.  Moral  issues;  SAC  as  a  re- 
presentative body;  everything. 

The  Medical  Society  resolution  referred 
to  above  was  most  accurate  in  the  problem 
it  pointed  out.  South  Africa,  yes  everyone 


LETTERS 


enemy  of  the  student 

Sir: 

In  my  last  letter  I  talked  about  responsibility 
and  the  student.  I  can  now  pinpoint  26  of  the  most 
irresponsible  students  on  campus  —  the  24  who 
voted  for  SAC's  double  blow  at  freedom  and  the 
2  who  abstained  and  thus  did  not  help  vote  it 
down.  The  motion  passed  last  Wednesday  attempts 
to  hinder  the  United  States  in  their  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and, 
striking  closer  to  home,  attempts  to  limit  the  stu- 
dents' right  to  use  the  Placement  Service.  This 
hurts  the  Engineer  more  than  anyone  from  any 
other  faculty,  because  it  is  the  Enigneer  who  makes 
the  most  use  of  the  service.  Furthermore,  it  at- 
tempts to  force  a  moral  decision  on  those  (like  me) 
who  may  be  totally  opposed  to  it.  SAC  has  NO 
right  to  do  that,  no  matter  how  many  of  the  stu- 
dent body  support  the  view.  I  do  not  know  what 
SAC-Almighty  thinks  it  is,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
look  on  it  as  the  enemy  of  the  student,  rather  than 
his  champion,  a  feeling  started  when  they  disband- 
ed the  Blue  and  White  Society,  thus  eliminating 
the  one  thing  that  ties  the  student  body  together 
into  a  university,  and  compounded  when  they 
pushed  for  aid  for  the  TADM  in  spite  of  student 
opposition  (a  drive  which  was  defeated).  Because 
of  this  anti-student  trend,  I  am  supporting  the 
move  to  impeach  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  I  urge  all 
others  to  support  it.  Let's  try  to  convert  SAC  into 
an  organization  which  acts  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  student.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  neither 
I  nor  any  other  Engineer  intend  to  have  any  moral 
decision  pressed  on  us,  nor  do  we  intend  to  have 
our  chances  for  summer  or  permanent  employment 
jeopardized  by  a  renegade  organization  drunk  in 
the  false  assumption  that  it  can  and  may  do  any- 
thing. I  propose  that  the  Engineering  Society  pro- 
vide facilities  to  any  organization  unable  to  find 
them  through  the  Placement  Service  because  of 
their  connection  with  the  "Vietnamese  war.  This 
will  assure  everyone  the  right  to  make  up  their 
own  mind  on  whether  or  not  to  reply  to  a  com- 
pany on  the  grounds  of  what  they  produce. 

Roderick  A.  L.  Ross  (II  APSC) 

reorganize  sac  structure 


Sir: 

The  structure  of  SAC  does  not  appear  to  be  ideal- 
ly in  tune  with  the  plurality  of  views  on  the  cam- 
pus in  regard  to  political  and  moral  issues.  A  more 
democratic  structure  seems  to  he  in  demand  as 
SAC  steps  beyond  the  uninteresting  and  apathy- 
inducing  campus  functions.  Moreover,  the  president 
seems  to  be  at  odds  witfii  the  council;  this  is  the 
focal  point  of  campus  discussion  and  the  recent 
petition  to  dislodge  Faulkner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  president  should  speak 
either  as  a  spokesman  for  the  viewpoint  of  the  rep- 
resentative council  or  as  an  individual  divorced 
from  this  position;  any  other  ground  seems  unten- 
able. No  single  viewpoint  should  overshadow  a 
democratic  one  when  representation  of  a  campus- 
wide  standpoint  is  considered.  The  ambivalence 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  President  is  elected 
by  a  popular  mandate.  Does  this  not  create  confu- 
sion? 
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Furthermore,  a  closer  link  between  SAC  reps  and 
the  opinions  of  the  students  they  represent  needs 
to  be  established.  As  in  the  Draft-Dodger  case,  ref- 
erendums  on  important  political  and  moral  issues 
must  take  place.  Being  a  monolithic  body  of  repre- 
sentatives as  SAC  now  stands,  a  slate  of  people 
with  only  one  viewpoint  could  control  policy  direc- 
tion. With  the  recent  concern  for  Faulkner's  posi- 
tion, the  problem,  however  obscured,  has  been  felt 
by  the  students,  and  not  just  the  Engineers  and 
Law  students.  The  only  alternative  to  referendum 
on  these  issues  is  the  more  difficult  structure  of 
party  politics. 

George  A.  Godwin  (U.C.  Mod.  Hist.  IV) 


demonstrate  on  own  time 


Sir: 

The  right  of  the  staff  and  student  body  of  this 
University  to  demonstrate  was  recognized  (as  in- 
deed it  Should  have  been)  and  admirably  respected 
by  those  involved  in  the  Dow  controversy;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conduct  of  many  of  those  involved 
in  the  demonstration  cannot  be  condoned.  After  Mr. 
David  Hemblen  had  called  upon  the  demonstrators 
to  engage  in  "civil  disobedience"  and  exercise  their 
right  to  enter  a  public  University  building,  that 
group  proceeded  to  deny  the  same  right  to  others; 
at  the  same  time  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
was  insulted  and  mistreated  (I  refer  both  to  Che 
detention  of  Mr.  Ross  in  the  Placement  Service 
building  and  to  the  rather  undignified  exit,  pic- 
tured in  one  of  the  Toronto  newspapers,  which  Mr. 
Ross  was  forced  to  make). 

That  is  not  all.  The  Varsity  (Nov.  22)  carried  a 
front-page  picture  of  a  scene  reminiscent  of  some 
theatrical  production,  i.e.  (and  I  quote)  "Teacher- 
cum-protester  David  Hemblen"  courageously  con- 
ducting "his  nine  o'clock  Anglo  Saxon  class  on  the 
steps  of  Simcoe  Hall."  If  The  Varsity  was  indeed 
representing  fact,  one  must  ask  certain  questions. 
What  has  happened  to  the  rights  of  Mr.  Hemblen's 
students?  What  has  happened  to  the  responsibility 
which  he  owes  to  them  and  to  his  employer?  Was 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Hemblen  to  hold  class  "in  the 
cold?"  Could  he  not  have  arrived  at  the  demonstra- 
tion after  his  class?  Although  they  may  have  en- 
joyed that  so-called  "class,"  how  much  did  those 
five  co-eds  actually  learn  under  conditions  which 
must  have  been  much  less  than  excellent?  And 
what  of  the  other  students  in  Mr.  Hemblen's  class 
(if  in  fact  there  are  more  than  five)  who  chose  not 
to  suffer  for  their  teacher's  convictions,  not  to  sit 
ana  necze  in  the  cold?  Do  they  merely  miss  what 
somehow  might  have  been  taught?  Surely  the  edu- 
cation wnich  we  are  trying  to  give  at  Toronto  has 
not  become  this  much  of  a  farce! 

If  The  Varsity  has  not  imsrepresented  what  oc- 
curred Monday  morning,  then  Mr.  Hemblen's  con- 
duct must  be  regarded  as  no  less  than  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  students  assigned  to  him;  if 
he  must  demonstrate,  let  him  do  so  on  his  own 
time,  not  on  that  of  his  students  and  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  time  that  this  University  cease  to  let  it- 
self be  placed  on  the  defensive;  it  must  recognize, 
tlhat  its  officials  and  its  students  still  deserve  some 
consideration. 

Martin  E.  Carbone,  (SGS) 
Instructor,  Dept.  of  Classics,  University  College 


agrees  on  that,  but  wait  till  you  come  to  an 
issue  people  don't  agree  on.  Then  all  your 
precedents  fall  apart. 

Or,  turned  around  somewhat  this  means: 
"SAC  can  take  moral  stands  as  long  as 
these  stands  are  non-controversial  and  we 
agree  with  them."  That's  really  the  underlv- 
ing  thinking  here,  isn't  it?  Yours,  ours, 
theirs  .  .  . 

Therefore  resolutions  on  discrimination  in 
housing  offered  to  students  are  fine.  Reso- 
lutions on  draft-dodgers  or  Dow  Chemical 
are  not. 

All  this  may  be  pretty  straightforward 
stuff  but  some  of  the  discussions  on  this 
upcoming  SAC-president  election  miss  this 
altogether. 

Tom  Faulkner,  for  instance,  feels  if  he 
wins  the  election  the  students  will  have  giv- 
en him  a  mandate  to  let  the  council  act  on 
social  and  moral  issues.  A  victory  for  him 
will  give  him  nothing  of  the  sort.  Wait  un- 
til the  next  moral  issue  comes  up  and  see 

Some  people  say  that  a  win  for  Bill  Charl- 
ton will  deprive  SAC  of  any  rights  its  mem- 
bers think  it  might  have  to  legislate  on  so- 
cial and  moral  issues.  This  is  also  incorrect 

The  SAC  president  is  one  member  of 
council.  There  are  more  than  50  others.  The 
50  others  this  year  have  voted  on  moral  is- 
sues and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
this  election  will  change  that. 

The  simple  fact  that  many  people  have 
failed  to  grasp  is  that  recent  resolutions 
oassed  by  council  are  the  result  of  a  demo- 
cratic vote  following  a  debate.  Whether  the 
result  comes  out  with  a  liberal  or  a  conser- 
vative tinge  depends  on  the  group  character 
of  the  council.  Next  vear,  for  instance,  it  is 
very  likely  there  wilL  be  a  reaction  and 
council  will  become  more  conservative.  It 
depends  on  the  new  members  elected. 

SAC,  in  trying  to  represent  such  diverse 
political  opinions  as  we  find  on  this  campus 
and  such  diverse  interests  as  the  Engineers 
and  the  Ph.D.  student,  will  probably 
always  encounter  the  current  type  of  con- 
troversy when  it  acts  on  moral  issues. 

This  fact  alone  means  that  it  will  prob- 
ably never  be  very  effective  on  such  actior. 
But  people  shouldn't  go  all  the  way  back 
and  say  that  means  the  council  has  no  right 
to  speak  up  on  these  issues.  It  has  as  much 
a  right  and  an  obligation  as  every  other  in- 
dividual ond  organization  has. 

But,  given  that  the  inevitable  controver- 
sy will  probably  always  put  a  check  on 
5AC's  effectiveness  in  these  areas,  a  separ- 
ate, well-organized  student  action,  group  :s 
necessary.  In  it  the  person  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  acting  on  controversial  issues  can 
be  accommodated  because  the  organization 
will  have  to  represent  no  one  but  himself 
and  others  like  him. 
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The  road  to  student  representation  at  Innis 


During  October,  Innis  College  was  granted 
permission  to  seat  five  students  as  full  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty  council.  In  this  article,  Mr. 
Harris  outlines  the  sequence  of  events  that 
preceded  this  important  event  and  reaches  a 
"rather  different  conclusion"  than  given  in  a 
Varsity  editorial  published  at  the  time. 

By  ROBIN  S.  HARRIS 

Principal  of  Innis  College 

1.  "The  decision  represents 
the  culmination  of  a  two- 
year  campaign  by  Innis 
student  council  and  its 
dynamic  president,  Ken 
Stone.  Under  Stone's 
leadership,  the  Council 
convinced  Innis  Princi- 
pal Robin  Harris  that 
students  should  be  grant- 
ed a  voice  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  college." 

—Varsity,  Oct.  27 

The  only  accurate  statement  here  is  the  des- 
cription of  Mr.  Stone  —  he  is  a  dynamic  person. 
The  campaign  has  been  waged  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  not  two  and  it  has  involved  all  mem- 
bers of  the  College  and  not  merely  the  executive 
of  the  Innis  College  Student  Society. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  students  should  be 
granted  a  voice  in  the  operation  of  the  College 
since  the  day  in  January  1964  when  I  was  named 
principal.  A  fortnight  later  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  which  at  my  request 
was  appointed  to  act  as  a  Council  until  the  for- 
mal establishment  of  the  College,  it  was  apparent 
that  this  view  was  shared  by  all  members  of  the 
committee. 


and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  1964-65  session  it  became 
so  obvious  to  the  Council  that  it  was  benefitting 
greatly  from  the  presence  of  one  or  more  stu- 
dents at  this  portion  of  its  meetings  that  as  early 
as  the  spring  of  1965  the  question  of  having  stu- 
dents as  full  members  of  the  Council  was  infor- 
mally discussed.  It  was  formally  discussed  in  the 
spring  of  1966,  but  it  was  decided  to  postpone 
action  unttl  the  session  1966-67  principally  be- 
cause a  proposal  by  Innis  College  at  this  time 
was  likely  to  be  rejected  since  the  idea,  being  a 
relatively  new  one,  was  one  to  which  no  other 
Council  appeared  to  be  giving  any  attention.  It 
was  felt  that  other  Councils  should  be  given  time 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  question. 

During  the  fall  of  1966  the  Council  was  so  pre- 
occupied with  matters  bearing  on  the  Innis  Col- 
lege building  and  in  preparing  a  brief  for  the 
Macpherson  Committee  that  it  had  no  time  to 
consider  the  membership  question.  In  January, 
however,  the  matter  was  raised  and  it  was  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  the  February  meeting. 

At  the  February  meeting  Mr.  Stone,  in  present- 
ing the  Student-Staff  Committee  report,  suggest- 


"/  have  been  convinced  that  stu- 
dents should  be  granted  a  voice  in 
the  operation  of  the  college  .  .  ." 


Innis  College 

Principal 
Robin  Harris 


That  students  should  be  involved  in  all  deci- 
sions relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  College  was 
a  basic  principle  underlining  all  arrangements 
made  by  the  Advisory  Committee  during  the  five 
months  of  its  existence,  for  example  the  decision 
to  restrict  admission  in  September,  1964  to  en- 
tering freshmen. 

A  number  of  matters  would  have  been  simpli- 
fied if  we  had  drafted  a  number  of  second,  third 
and  fourth  year  students  form  existing  colleges 
lo  provide  guidance  for  the  entering  freshmen, 
but  the  Committee  believed  that  Innis  College 
students  should  have  the  privilege  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  working  out  themselves  the  role 
which  students  should  play  in  the  operation  of 
the  College.  I  may  add  that  our  confidence  that 
first-year  students  were  capable  of  doing  the  job 
required  has  been  more  than  justified. 

A  Council  for  Innis  College  was  established  on 
July  1  1964  —  the  President  of  the  University, 
the  Principal  and  Registrar  of  the  College,  and 
eight  professors  from  various  faculties,  some  of 
whom  had  served  on  the  Advisory  Committee. 
At  the  first  regular  meeting,  held  on  September 
18  1964  —  one  week  after  the  first  student  regis- 
tered —  a  Student-Staff  Committee  was  estab- 
lishe«J  to  consist  of  several  Council  members,  the 
Administrative  Assistant,  who  was  not  a  member 
of  Council,  and  several  co-optea  students. 

At  the  second  meeting  (October  14)  one  of  the 
co-opted  students,  Robert  Patrick,  attended  the 
meeting  for  the  presentation  of  and  discussion 
of  the  Student-Staff  Committee  Report.  At  all 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  Council  where  there 
has  been  a  student-Staff  Committee  report  one 
ol  the  student  members  has  been  in  attendance 
and  normally  has  presented  the  report. 

-  

I  Students  were  accorded  a  voice  \ 
<  from  the  outset  \ 

!   » 

[.  has  aiSo  become  customary  so  to  arrange 
the  agenda  of  the  meeting  that  other  matters  of 
direct  concern  to  students  are  considered  imme- 
diately after  the  presentation  of  the  Student- 
Staff  Committee  Report  and  the  student  repre- 
sentative has  been  asked  to  remain  in  attendance 


ed  that  the  Council  consider  the  matter  of  stu- 
dent representation.  He  was  advised  to  make 
this  suggestion  formally  at  the  March  meeting. 
This  he  did  and  the  Council  struck  a  special  com- 
mittee, to  consist  of  five  Council  members  and 
two  co-opted  students,  to  report  on  all  matters 
bearing  on  Council  membership. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  recommended 
the  addition  of  two  types  of  persons  not  pres- 
ently eligible  —  students  and  administrative  staff 
who  did  not  hold  academic  appointment.  The 
Council  considered  this  report  at  the  regular 
April  meeting  and  at  a  special  meeting  a  week 
later  called  for  this  purpose,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  report  was  approved.  The  following 
day,  I  reported  this  action  to  the  President  of 
the  University  and  requested  that  authority  be 
granted  to  implement  it. 


My  request  for  authority  to  implement  the 
Council's  recommendation  on  membership  of  the 
Council  was  referred  by  Dr.  Bissell  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  President's 
Council  on  June  22  the  proposal  was  approved 
in  principle,  but  it  was  felt  that  formal  approval 
was  required  of  either  the  Board  of  Governors 
or  the  Senate  or  both. 

The  matter  proved  not  to  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Senate.  What  Mr.  Sword  did  in 
mid-September  was  not  to  veto  the  proposal  bul 
to  explain  why  he  was  reluctant  at  that  time  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  Board.  His  view  was  that 
similar  proposals  were  likely  to  be  forthcoming 
from  other  divisions  of  the  University  and  that 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  developing  a  gen- 
eral policy  before  dealing  with  a  particular  ap- 
plication. 


J  Innis  wanted  to  be  judged  on  its  « 
J  own  merits 

>  „_..„«_  « 

Mr.  Sword's  reply  was  reported  to  the  Council 
.  at  its  meeting  on  September  18,  1967  and  the 
Council  decided  to  request  the  President  to  re- 
consider his  decision  on  the  grounds  that  the 
porposal  concerned  only  Innis  College  and  ought 
to  be  accepted  or  rejected  without  reference  to 
any  other  division  of  the  University.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  view  adopted  by  the  Council 
in  approving  the  Committee's  report  in  April; 
the  report  clearly  stated  that  the  recommenda- 
tions applied  only  to  Innis  College  and  in  no  way 
implied  that  the  members  of  Council,  individually 
or  collectively,  advocated  that  students  should  be 
seated  on  other  Councils  or  on  the  Senate  or  on 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

If  the  University  administration  can  be  said  lo 
have  changed  its  tune,  it  is  presumably  because 
the  Council's  second  request  convinced  Mr. 
Sword  that  the  position  was  different  than  had 
been  thought  in  September. 

The  conclusion  I  reach  from  all  this  is  that  it 
is  not  merely  the  student  representatives  on  the 
Innis  College  Council  who  "are  now  confronted 
with  great  challenges  as  well  as  great  potential- 
ities" and  that  it  is  not  only  their  performance 
"which  will  determine  the  future  for  student 
representation  on  all  [acuity  councils." 

The  challenge  is  equally  to  the  professorial  and 
administrative  staff  members  of  the  Council. 
Other  councils  are  likely  to  follow  Innis'  lead  il 


J  "Council  members  have  also  been 
!  active  and  for  a  longer  period  of 


time. 


2.  "In  mid-September,  act- 
ing President  I.  H.  Sword 
vetoed  the  proposal  be- 
cause it  represented  some 
kind  of  'precedent'  .  .  . 
However,  the  University 
administration  fin  ally 
changed  its  tune  and 
council  president  Stone 
plus  four  elected  student 
representatives  will  join 
the  Faculty  Council  at  its 
next  meeting." 


Kf  3 


Innis  Counci 
President 
Ken  Stone 


From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  many 
people  have  been  involved  in  this  campaign  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  executive  of  the  Innis 
College  Student  Society  has  played  an  important 
role  and  so  have  both  its  presidents,  Mr.  Stone 
and  his  predecessor  John  Bayly.  But  the  Council 
members  have  also  been  active  and  for  a  longer 
period  ol  time. 


—  and  perhaps  only  if  —  it  is  demonstrated  that 
a  Council  which  includes  students  works  effec- 
tively. The  question  is,  will  the  Innis  College 
Council  work  effectively  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment. It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  members  of 
the  Council,  and  not  just  the  student  members 
to  see  that  it  does. 
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S.  M.  C.  Mickities  Present 

Hie  Pulitzer  Prize  Musical  Comedy 


$1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50 

NOV.  30,  1st,  2nd  DEC. 

RYERSON  THEATRE 

41  GERRARD  ST. 

TICKETS  AT  BOX  OFFICE  OR  ON  SALE  NOW  AT: 

S.M.C.  COOP  SIG.  SAMUEL 

TRIN.  GALBRAITH  BLDG. 

VIC.  LAW  FAC. 

SID  SMITH  U.C. 

OR  PHONE:  488-2300 


NEW 

U.  of  T.  BOOKENDS 

Fine  Sandalwood. 
Beautifully  etched 
Brass  Plates  with 
Slide-Resistant  Cork  Base 


$12.00  pair 


BIRRS 


134  YON'GE  ST  33  BLOOR  W. 

2200  YONGE  at  Eglinton 
DON  MILLS  YORKDALE 


UofT  POL 
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Chief  J.  B.  West 
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One  evening  last  winter,  just  before  the  Christmas  exams,  a 
person  or  persons  unknown  mysteriously  took  advantage  of  some 
construction  signs  on  Devonshire  Place,  in  a  successful  attempt  to 
re-route  cars  past  a  drenching  hose-pipe  outside  Devonshire  House. 
The  first  car  through  was  being  driven  by  a  man  going  to  a  wedd- 
ing. He  was  wearing  a  tuxedo.  He  had  his  window  down. 

Within  15  minutes,  18  Metro  police  officers  had  converged  on 
the  scene,  and  they  were  quickly  followed  by  one  of  our  very  own 
U  of  T  police.  That  was  just  one  of  the  wild  messes  the  campus 
gendarmes  had  to  unscramble  last  year. 

There  were  plenty  others,  too — enough  to  help  keep  15  full-time 
constables  on  the  move  and  to  justify  the  addition  of  six  more 
men  to  the  force  last  April.  The  19  officers,  one  chief  constable 
and  one  deputy  chief  constable,  with  their  one  cruiser  (a  new  sta- 
tionwagon),  one  utility  vehicle  (a  '66  Chev  with  more  than  58,000 
miles  on  it)  and  one  ancient,  depressing  building  constitute  the  U 
of  T  Police — not  much,  really,  but  a  far  cry  from  the  force  of 
four  which  patrolled  the  grounds  some  30  years  ago. 

"We're  such  a  mixed  bag,"  said  Chief  Constable  J.  B.  West,  a 
former  RAF  pilot  who  served  at  one  time  with  the  Wakefield, 
England  city  police.  "There  are  representatives  among  us  from 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia.  I  think  we  even  have  one  from  Ontario."  Most,  but 
not  all,  of  them  have  a  military  or  police  background,  and  their 
average  age  is  "about  45-ish.  We're  not  as  old  as  you  think," 
laughed  West,  "but  we  may  look  it  because  of  the  cares  and  burd- 
ens we  have  to  endure  from  student  pranks." 

Although  thep  carry  no  guns,  the  members  of  that  prematu- 
rely-aging  "mixed  bag"  are  all  swom-in  peace  officers;  they  have 
the  same  authority  on  U  of  T  property  as  Metro  police  have  out- 
side the  campus.  Why  no  guns  "We're  like  the  British  bobbies," 
said  Tom  Lawson,  U  of  T  assistant  safety  and  security  officer, 
" — we  don't  need  them.  We're  not  here  to  shoot  people  up." 

"The  population  here  is  a  group  of  intellectuals,"  said  West, 
"so  the  powers-that-be  have  not  felt  the  need  for  an  armed  police." 

KEEP  THINGS  WITHIN  THE  FAMILY 

The  U  of  T  Police  have  no  lock-up,  either;  should  they  wish 
to  arrest  anyone,  they  call  on  the  facilities  of  their  Metro  col- 
leagues But  they  do  that  only  when  pressed  to  the  limit.  As  West 
put  it;  "We  try  to  keep  things  within  the  university  family  as  far 
as  possible.  In  some  cases,  matters  would  go  more  seriously  for 
a  student's  future  if  he  were  formally  charged.  Don't  forget:  a 
person  with  a  criminal  record  can  be  barred  from  law,  from  the 
civil  service,  from  a  visa,  from  several  things." 

"The  way  I  see  it,"  said  Lawson,  "it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
put  a  kid  through  school.  If  he  does  something  stupid,  and  gets 
nailed  by  the  Metro  police,  his  career  may  be  ruined.  Then  all  that 
taxpayers'  money  will  have  gone  down  the  drain." 

It  is  partly  this  philosophy  that  prompts  the  campus  police 
to  take  an  understanding  view  of  student  activities.  Both  U  of  T 
and  Metro  officers  police  Varsity  football  and  hockey  games.  If 
you  intend  to  drink  at  the  next  game,  and  must  get  caught  in  the 
act,  just  be  sure  it's  a  U  of  T  constable  who  catches  you.  During 
a  Western  football  game  last  year,  15  students  brazenly  guzzled 
away  in  front  of  Metro's  finest.  "And  it  took  some  talking  to  get 
them  released,"  said  Lawson. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  practice  some  men  follow  of  gett- 
ing their  girls  to  smuggle  handbag  liquor  into  games  can  have 
unfortunate  results  for  the  young  ladies  concerned.  The  only  poli- 
cewomen on  duty  belong  to  Metro,  and  they're  obliged  to  charge. 

All  in  all,  liaison  with  municipal  law  enforcers  is  good  and 
the  U  of  T  Police  try  to  help  students  as  much  as  their  uniforms 
permit.  A  few  years  ago,  they  got  some  U  of  T  people  out  of  dif- 
ficulties in  Montreal  on  a  McGill  weekend,  and  last  year  Lawson's 
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uy2°  kTE  the  bums  0ut'  of  course'  t0  Prevent  people  from  being 
bothered  by  scrounging."  fa 

Another  problem  is  the  perennial  students'  prank  "We  try  to 
treat  them  as  pranks  as  long  as  we  can,"  said  West.  And  Lawson 
revealed  that  the  notorious  engineering  Brute  Force  Committee 
isnt  too  brutal  after  all:  It  meekly  clears  all  its  stunts  beforehand 
tnrough  his  office,  so  he  can  warn  Metro  Police  to  let  the  hi- 
jinks  go. 

CAMPUS  POLICE  IMAGE  BLACKENED  BY  BERKELEY 

One  thing  Lawson  seems  happy  about  is  the  absence  at  U  of 
T  of  Berkeley-style  student  riots:  "We've  been  fortunate  here— 
there  have  been  only  two  sit-ins."  He  feels  that  the  image  of  cam- 
pus police  everywhere  has  been  blackened  by  the  Berkeley  inci- 
dents where,  in  one  instance,  nearly  800  students  were  arrested 
and  carted  off  to  jail. 

"The  cracking  of  all  those  heads  at  Berkeley  was  completely 
nuts,"  he  said.  "You  cannot  simply  dress  a  guy  up  in  a  uniform 
and  strap  a  gun  on  him." 

He  feels  that,  for  effective  operation,  there  must  be  mutual 
trust  and  co-operation  between  the  police  and  the  students,  and 
would  like  to  see  "more  contact"  between  the  two  groups'  The 
problem,  though,  is  that  the  force  of  21  police  (soon,  if  Lawson 
gets  his  way,  to  be  expanded  to  30)  has  little  or  no  contact  with 
the  average  student. 

"When  I  started  here  nearly  nine  years  ago,"  said  West,  "it 
was  possible  to  get  to  know  a  few  students  in  each  faculty.  Now, 
since  the  university  has  grown  so  much,  this  type  of  communica- 
tion is  impossible.  We  know  only  about  50  of  the  20,000  students— 
and  then  usually  just  the  ones  who  get  themselves  into  trouble. 
We're  seen  simply  as  awkward  obstructionists,  like  any  police 
force." 

"However,"  added  Lawson,  "student  groups  do  ask  for  us  (for 
policing  dances  and  things  like  the  McGill  Weekend)  and  this  is  a 
good  sign."  An  off-duty  U  of  T  policeman  can  be  hired  for  $3.00 
an  hour,  but  student  organizations  are  by  no  means  unanimous 
in  their  use  of  this  service.  During  the  interview  for  this  article, 
Lawson  was  visibly  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Blue  and  White 
Society  had  hired  outside  people  to  police  its  boat  dance. 

WEST:  "LISTEN  . . .  PLEASE?" 

Chief  Constable  West,  on  the  other  hand,  would  like  to  try 
to  increase  police-student  understanding  by  sending  each  indivi- 
dual student  a  pamphlet  asking  him  simply  to  listen  to  a  U  of  T 
officer  if  ever  approached  by  one.  "Our  officers  normally  stop  a 
student  only  with  a  reason,  and  are  polite.  If  a  student  argues,  it's 
only  human  nature  to  argue  back.  When  we  ask  someone  to  move, 
or  to  park  somewhere  else,  we're  not  trying  to  upset  or  embarrass 
anyone:  we're  just  doing  a  job." 

Financial  considerations,  however,  will  no  doubt  ensure  that 
his  propaganda  scheme  never  gets  off  the  grounds.  Already  the  U 
of  T  Police  budget  consumes  "quite  an  enormous"  amount  of  mo- 
ney, according  to  him  (neither  he  nor  Lawson  would  attempt  an 
estimate),  even  though  its  constables  are,  by  Metro  standards, 
poorly-paid. 

So  it  looks  as  though  the  "mixed  bag"  of  U  of  T  Police  will 
just  have  to  get  its  chin  up  and  struggle  through  life  life  the  rest 
of  us:  misrepresented,  misquoted  and  misunderstood. 


Park  Plaza  Coiffure 

170  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 

Specialists  in  Styled  Haircutting 
Student  Reduction  Privilege 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


924-2153 

For  appointments. 


Lawson:  "All  that  taxpayers'  money  down  the  drain" 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 


BY 

GERALD 
CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 

Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


Students  will  find  the  Yellow 
Pages  one  of  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence books  around.  Looking 
tor  Leonardo?  You'll  find  repro- 
ductions of  his  famous  works  at 
art  galleries,  art  dealers,  muse- 
ums, churches  and  book  stores. 
Want  to  paint  a  masterpiece?  All 
the  art  supplies  you  need  —  oils, 
brushes,  easel  and  canvas  can 
be  found  under  artists'  materials. 
Yes,  just  picture  your  local  Yel- 
low Pages  as  the  handy,  helpful 
guide  to  all  your  needs.  Now,  go 
on  out  and  paint  the  town  yellowl 


let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 
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Fastest  Service  in  Town 


1  HR. 


SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 


Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


1Cmtu/-72e%t&t 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-11  p.m.  Daily 


THE  PLIGHT  OF 
BIAFARAN  STUDENTS 
IN  CANADA 

Hear  Stan  Borrort, 
former  CUSO  teacher 
in  Nigeria. 
CALVIN  CHURCH 

26  DELISLE  AVE. 
(Yonge  &  5t  Clair) 

Sunday  Dec.  3    8  p.m. 


UNICEF 
GREETING  CARDS 


ON  SALE  AT: 


4  ST.  THOMAS  ST. 

9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
Mon.  -  Fri. 


Hart  House  Tuck  Shop 


WOMEN'S  UNION 

85  St.  George  St. 

Scarborough  College 
Book  Store 
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FROM  THE  HINTERLANDS 

Government  still  manages  UofS  money 


REGINA  (CUP) —  Govern- 
ment financial  control  over 
the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan will  be  maintained  des- 
pite protests. 

Premier  Ross  Thatcher  an- 
nounced last  Wednesday  that 
the  legislature  would  vote  on 
several  sub-budgets  when  the 
university  budget  is  exam- 
ined. 

Mr.  Thatcher's  proposal 
will  mean  six  or  seven  sub- 
votes  on  the  university's 
budget,  which  will  cover 
areas  such  as  salaries  and 
building  costs. 

Mr.  Thatcher  announced 
the  plan  to  have  the  depart- 


ment of  public  works  con- 
trol university  building  and 
to  set  up  a  special  depart- 
ment for  the  university 
either  independently  or  un- 
der the  treasury  board. 

Mr.  Thatcher  is  also  Sas- 
katchewan's minister  of  fi- 
nance. 

The  faculty  association 
considers  the  institution  of 
sub-votes  unacceptable.  It 
would  provide  a  formal  me- 
chanism by  which  the  go- 
vernment would  directly  in 
fhience  internal  university  af- 
fairs, faculty  representatives 
said. 

"This  procedure  undermi- 


nes the  university's  power  to 
set  its  own  priorities,"  said 
Professor  Jim  Naylor,  the 
chairman  of  the  Saskatoon 
faculty  association. 

"Everyone  would  be  far 
better  off  if  Prof.  Naylor 
would  forget  politics  and 
concern  himself  more  with 
university  affairs,"  replied 
Mr.  Thatcher. 

E.  M.  Culliton,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  university,  told  the 
two  campus  faculty  associa- 
tions, employees  unions  and 
student  unions,  that  the 
board  of  governors  would 
not  tolerate  any  interference 
by  tiie  government. 


Queens  vetoes  student  rector  concept 


KINGSTON  (CUP)  —  The 
Queen's  University  admini- 
stration has  vetoed  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  student  act 
as  rector  on  the  board  ol 


trustees. 

The  rector  would  have 
represented  the  students 
interests  on  the  board. 

A  committee  of  the  Que- 


Dow  may  cancel  recruitment  at  Queens 


KINGSTON  (Special)  —  A 
harassed  recruiter  from  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company  of 
Canada  says  he  may  not 
visit  Queen's  University  this 
week  as  scheduled. 

The  Dow  recruitment  of- 
ficer, William  White,  who 
was  barricaded  inside  the 
placement  service  building 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
last  week,  was  to  interview 
Queen's  students  for  jobs 
tomorrow  and  Friday. 


Queen's  placement  officer 
G.  O.  Saunders  said  yester- 
day that  he  expected  no 
problems.  But,  he  added. 
Mr.  White  notified  him  he 
will  not  come  if  there  are 
any  rumours  of  trouble. 

Dow  recruiters  have  al- 
ready been  to  Queen's  this 
year.  They  conducted  intei- 
views  for  three  days  without 
attracting  any  attention 
three  weeks  ago. 


The  House  Committee  of  Hart  House 

Presents 

AFTER  THE  FALL 

Friday,  December  8 
6:30  p.m.  -  1  a.m. 

Tickets:    $1  /person    —    Hall  Porter 

Ladies  invited  for  the  entire  evening  but,  must  be  escorted  by  mem- 
bers for  dinner. 


Third  of  six  public  lectures  on 

ASPECTS  OF  REVOLUTION 
IN  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 

BY  DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

University  of  Toronto  Centennial  Professor 

AN  AMPHIBIAN  GIVES 
BIRTH  TO  REPTILES 

TODAY  AT  4  p.m. 
Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
UNDEREXPOSURE  AND  OVEREXPOSURE 
SURELY  YOU  KNOW  THERE'S  ONLY 
ONE  PLACE  TO  REALLY  SAVE  ON  BOOko 

.  .  .  COLES  OF  COURSE! 
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Our  Christmas  Carol 

MEN'S  FASHIONS 
IN  TUNE  FOR  TODAY. 


300  YONGE  STREET 

Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


en's  university  council,  in- 
cluding senate  members, 
trustees  and  alumni,  releas- 
ed the  following  statement: 

"The  students  of  the  univ- 
ersity continue  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  by  the 
rector  who  should  not  be 
a  student  nor  a  member  o" 
faculty  at  any  university. 
The  charter  should  be  am- 
mended  to  set  forth  the 
disqualification  of  students. 

"The  student  body  should 
have  two  representatives  on 
the  senate,  appointed  by 
the  excutive  of  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  (student  uni- 
on) neither  of  whom  shall 
be  an  undergraduate." 

The  Ontario  Universities 
Act  stipulates  a  faculty 
member  cannot  be  a  rector, 
but  it  does  not  specifically 
exclude  a  student  as  rector. 

Candidates  for  next  Wed- 
nesday's rector  election  are 
Senator  Gratton  O'Leary  and 
George  Carson,  the  president 
of    the     Queen's  student 


U  of  M  considers 
students  on  senate 

WINNIPEG  (Special)  — 
The  University  Government 
Committee  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba  has  recom- 
mended that  students  be 
appointed  to  the  senate, 
says  university  president  Dr. 
H.  H.  Saunderson. 

Dr.  Saunderson  said  that 
there  would  be  between 
three  and  five  students  on 
the  80-man  senate. 

Student  union  President 
Chris  Westdal  said  this 
would  be  "a  fair  step  to- 
wards some  significant  de- 
gree of  democracy  within 
the  university  comunity." 

The  duties  of  the  senate 
include  setting  entrance 
requirements,  determining 
methods  of  instruction,  ap- 
pointing examiners  and  de- 
termining degrees. 

Besides  the  placing  of 
students  on  the  senate,  Dr. 
Saunderson  that  the  com- 
mittee had  recommended 
that  the  powers  of  the  senat' 
be  increased  especially 
financial  matteers  and  thb. 
faculty  councils  be  allowed 
to  elect  representatives  to 
'  fhe  Board  of  governors. 


College  councils  called  "road  to  power" 


Saudents  may  be  bored  sitting  on  col- 
lege councils,  but  the  councils  are  a  neces- 
sary road  to  power  the  University  College 
Literary  and  Athletic  Society  decided  in  an 
equally  boring  meeting  Monday. 

The  Lit  passed  almost  unanimously  a 
resolution  calling  for  student  representation 
on  the  UC  college  council. 

Before  passing  the  resolution  Lit  mem- 
bers listened  respectfully  as  UC  Principal 
Douglas  V.  LePan  explained  that  the  college 
council,  made  up  of  the  UC  Teaching  staff 
members,  does  virtually  nothing. 

Principal  LePan  said  the  Council's  func- 
tions consisted  largely  of  doling  out  scholar- 
ship funds,  recommendations  for  the  Ep- 
stein literary  prizes,  buying  the  odd  obiet 
d  art  for  the  college  and  so  on. 
The  Lit  resolution  states: 
"A  basic  premise  of  our  argument  is 
that  the  (college)  council  has  in  the  past 
been  active  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
policies  in  the  interests  of  the  College. 

"Otherwise  there  would  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  existence  of  any  such  orga- 
nization." 

Literary  director  Bob  Rae  (III  UC) 


warned  that  students  had  better  be  prepar- 
ed to  wake  up  because  the  day-to-day  bu- 
siness of  running  a  college  will  be  extre- 
mely boring. 

"But,"  he  said,  "student  representation 
is  vital— a  necessary  way  to  exhibit  interest 
in  the  college." 

Lit  treasurer  Bill  Sklar  (II  U.C.)  object- 
ed: "There  is  no  purpose  sitting  students  on 
a  useless  board  just  so  we  can  say  we're 
there." 

Mark  Freiman  (III  UC)  disagreed.  "I 
favor  student  representation  on  the  Coun- 
cil just  so  we  can  say  we're  there.  It's  a 
good  precedent.  It  says  students  have  a 
place  in  running  the  university." 

The  resolution  calls  for  one-third  stu- 
dent representation  on  the  Council's  nine 
committees,  and  about  40  students  on  the 
council  itself. 

Principal  LePan  said  the  council  would 
meet  in  December  and  would  likely  discuss 
the  Lit  resolution. 

If  the  council  approves,  students  could 
probably  become  members  almost  imme- 
diately, said  Lit  President  Herschell  Ezrin 
(IV  UC). 


Debaters  take  filth  into  own  hands 


By  LINDA  WALDMAN 

"SAC,  The  Gargoyle,  and 
the  engineers  have  blazed  a 
very  fertile  area  for  pene- 
tration in  universities  by 
(heir  use  of  obscenities,"  Pe- 
ter Grant  (II  Trin)  told  a 
Hart  House  noon-hour  de- 
bate yesterday. 

Grant  was  supporting  the 
resolution:  This  House 
Stands  Erect  for  Obscenities. 

"But  we  must  take  the 


matter  into  our  own  hands. 
Only  this  way  can  we  reach 
true  imitation  and  come 
upon  ourselves  as  members 
of  society.  And  I  can't  think 
of  a  better  way  to  celebrate 
centennial. 

"I  expect  numerous  jocu- 
lation  in  defence  of  virginity, 
purity,  purity,  mom's  apple 
pie  and  the  Union  Jack  fore- 
ver from  the  opposition.  Out 
of  this  very  semination  flows 


Convocation  an  "academic  happening" 


The  Fall  Convocation  ce- 
remony Friday  was  describ- 
ed as  a  "truthful  image  of 
what  the  university  really  is" 
by  Acting-President  John  H. 
Sword. 

"Today  the  university  is  re- 
cognizing its  very  great  mo- 
ral responsibilities  to  its  stu- 
dents and  to  the  society  of 
which  it  is  a  part,"  he  dec- 
lared. 

"This  ceremony  is  an  aca- 
demic 'happening.'  It  repre- 
sents a  linking  of  personal 
and  intellectual  values. 

"It  is  our  responsibility  to 
try  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  mis- 
trust that  exists  between  the 
generations,  to  e  s  t  a  b  1  i  sh 
within  the  academic  commu- 
nity a  discipline,  not  based 

NLF  meets  in  HH 

Canadians  for  the  NLF,  a 
group  supporting  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  is  holding  its 
first  on-campus  meeting  in 
the  Hart  House  Music  Room 
at  4  p.m.  today. 

The  meeting  will  feature 
Professor  Don  Wilmott  of 
the  sociology  department 
speaking  on  the  origins  of 
the  NFL,  plus  movies  of  NLF 
military  actions  and  life  in 
NLF-controlled  villages. 
Prof.  Wilmott,  who  grew  up 
in  China,  is  an  expert  on 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  meeting  is  formally 
sponsored  by  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Vietnam. 


on  the  outmoded  paternalism 
of  the  past,  but  rather  on  the 
rationality,  humanity  and 
courage  that  the  future  so 
greatly  needs." 

Mr.  Sword  referred  to 
three  recent  speeches  which 
also  demonstrate  a  pre-occu- 
pation  .with  moral  vaiues. 

Professor  Marshall  McLu- 
han  in  the  Marfleet  lectures 
"emphasized  the  totality  of 
the  involvement  of  the  TV 
generation." 

Professor  Northrop  Frye 
pointed  out  in  the  Whidden 
lectures  that  the  artist's  re- 
volt was  as  rooted  in  mora- 
lity as  the  conventions  he  op- 
poses. 

And  principal  Douglas  Le- 
Pan of  University  College  in 
the  Dunning  lectures  at 
Queen's  University,  traced 
the  effects  of  the  decay  of 
religious  and  philisophical 
systems  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  moral  courage. 


Western  thought.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  point  to  grasp." 

Don  Short  (II  New)  pre- 
sented an  erector  set,"  toy 
of  mechanical  engineers,"  as 
exhibit  A  for  the  nays. 

It  included  one  issue  of 
the  Gargoyle,  one  copy  of 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Toike 
Oike,  Miss  January,  the  Sto- 
ry of  O.  and  a  copy  of  the 
Nov.  8  Varsity. 

Speaking  for  the  affirma- 
tive, Bob  Radford  (III,  Law) 
pointed  out  that  to  take  a 
stand  we  must  expand  the 
issue. 

"Everyone  knows  that  the 
definition  of  a  university  stu- 
dent is  intelligent,  honest  and 
obscene  but  never  more  than 
two  of  these  at  a  time,"  Rad- 
ford said. 

"The  affirmative  stood 
erect  for  this  issue  as  if  they 
were  standing  for  God  Save 
the  Queen.  But  knowing 
their  obscene  minds  they  are 
asking  God  Save  the  Queen 
for  what!"  Steven  Luxton 
(III,  New)  said  for  the 
nayes. 

"The  spreading  out  and 
dissemination  of  material  is 
changing  our  nation  into 
wandering  thinkers,"  Luxton 
said. 

"Even  Bell  Telephone  in- 
sists we  let  our  fingers  do 
the  walking  through  the 
yellow  pages." 

Grant  admitted  that  it 
was  a  pretty  stiff  proposi- 
tion. "But  I  can't  think  of  a 
better  way  to  blow  off  steam. 
It's  a  good  organ  for  self- 
expression." 


U  of  W  to  have  highest  residence  fees 


LONDON,  Ont.  (CUP) — 
Students  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  will  be  fac- 
ed with  the  highest  residence 
fees  in  Canada  next  year. 

Fees  will  jump  from  the 
present  $825  to  $1,000.  The 
board  of  governors  said  the 
increase  was  essential  be- 
cause of  rising  interest  ra- 
tes on  mortages  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  1,600-unit  re- 
sidence which  began  last 
year. 

D.  Carleton  Williams,  the 


president  of  the  university 
stated  that  another  Canadian 
university  has  announced  its 
residences  fees  will  also  be 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  uni- 
versity is  trying  to  get  a 
better  deal  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

John  Yokum,  the  student 
council  housing  committee 
chairman,  said  that  enough 
pressure  has  not  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  go- 
vernment: ,•••••»      ' ' 


STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 

AVAILABLE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

501 

(2c  PROV.  SALES  TAX  INCLUDED) 

GET  YOURS  NOW! 


ORIENTATION  WORKSHOP 

SAT.  DEC.  2nd      9:30  -  4:30 
TRINITY  BUTTERY 
A.M.    PANEL  -  P.  WARRIAM 

PROF.  WATSON 
T.  FAULKNER 
OTHERS 

Topic:  "AIM  OF  ORIENTATION" 

P.M.       Evaluation  of  programs  at  Toronto  and  other 
Universities  in  Canada. 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 
THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub. 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  are! 


(w)  Westinghouse 

Will  Be  On  Campus  December  6, 1967 
To  Interview  1968  Commerce  Graduates 


A  well-defined  training  program  is  offered  to  prepare 
candidates  for  positions  of  responsibility  in: 

PRODUCTION 
COMMERCIAL  OPERATIONS 

These  positions  will  afford  opportunity  for  career 
development  to  graduates  with  potential. 

Professional  salary  scale  and  increases  based  on  per- 
formance as  well  as  excellent  employee  fringe  benefit 
plans. 

Contact  the  Placement  Office  for  detailed  informa- 
tion, brochures  and  interview  appointment. 
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CLASSIFIED 


GCTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
r,xw>  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Dromond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co. 
131  Sloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416.  921-7702- 

ROOM  AND  BOARD  ovoilable  imme- 
diately for  mole  students.  Includes  te- 
levision room,  two  lounges  good  food, 
moid  lond  linen)  service.  Reasonable 
rates.  35  Bedford,  924-0501.  

HOCKEY  —  Goal  pads  and  gloves  tor 
sole.  Ideal  for  College  or  indi"idual 
use.  Good  condition  $50.00.  751-3554 
after  4:30. 

FOR  SALE,  full  dress  toils  32  inch 
tall,  as  new.  best  offer.  Also  lad'^S 
full  length  red  Spanish  leather  coat, 
best  offer.  Call  537-3075  evenings. 

JAZZ  -  FOLK  .  ROCK  recording  group 
desires  one  good  singer  lead  guitarist. 
Phone  Mark  Shekter  925-9936.  Bob 
Sandler  921-5277. 

WANTED  —  Enthusiastic  part  time 
programmer.  Must  be  proficient  *n 
FORTRAN  willing  to  learn  pl/1,  cal. 
comp.  Phone  Prof.  Ferentzy  928-5130 
Dept.  of  Computer  Science. 

FOR  SALE:  56  Pontiac.  4  door,  auto. 
New  paint  and  tires.  Immaculate.  Seat 
belts  radio,  mechanically  good.  Pri- 
vote   phone  485-5890. 

NEW  THIS  FALL  !  Lace  Wedding  Gown. 
Worn  once.  A-line  with  tram  of  same 
lace.  Long  sleeves.  Size  12,  S50.00  or 
best  offer.  925-3543  after  six. 

'60  FORD  FALCON  for  sole.  Clean, 
neat  upholstery  in  fine  running  condi- 
tion $325.  Phone  Dave  231-2451. 


BUYING  .  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
least  50%  on  the  retail  price.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  For  information  or 
appointment  call,  Mr.  Shostack,  445- 
5962. 

MONTHLY   PARKING   AVAILABLE.  LI- 

mired  number  of  spaces.  Medical  Arts 
parking  lot.  Bloor  &  St.  George  St, 
$15  per  n.^nth.  See  lot  attendant. 

NEED  A  GROUP  for  your  Christmas 
Dance  or  Frat  Party.  Then  get  the 
"DPA"  -  R  +  B  Rock.  Pop  Blues,  .f 
interested  phone  At  241-3130. 

GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R&B.  Rock  & 
Roll,  Folk  groups  available  for  dances 
&  parties.  For  information  Call  927- 
1227,  630-3989  or  783-2102  after  5 
p.m. 

VILLAGE  COMMITTEE  will  consider 
Driefs  re  interrogation  of  No.  6.  Write, 
Minister  of  Interrogation,  39  Raglan 
Ave.  Apt.  206,  Toronto  10.  

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able large  selection  (beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  til  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadina). 

OBNOXIOUS  1  am   not  —  but   I  am 

working  for  an  apt.  3rd  year.  C.G.A. 
accounting  student  desiring  to  share 
an  apartment  with  some  other  stu- 
dents). Willing  to  share  costs.  If  in- 
terested phone  Pete  at  849-7292  offer 
7  p.m..  during  day  phone  443-2050. 


Ryerson  "Booxodus"  loses  250  volumes 


At  least  250  library  books 
are  missing  from  the  Ryer- 
son library  after  last  Tues- 
day's Booxodus,"  says  chief 
librarian  Arthur  Paulaitis. 

Official  counters  reported 
2,300  books  left  the  library 
during  the  protest  over  li- 
brary services  at  Ryerson. 

Mr.  Paulaitis  said  the  li- 
brary would  take  a  complete 
stock  check  to  estimate  the 


final  number  of  lost  and 
damaged  books  in  about 
two  weeks. 

He  said  each  book  missing 
would  have  an  average  cost 
of  about  $15. 

"We  didn't  have  that  many 
books  to  start,"  admitted 
Mr.  Paulaitis,  "but  obviously 
we  are  going  to  have  even 
less  now.  It's  the  students 
who  are  going  to  suffer." 


Xaverian  blamed  for  low  standards 


RIVERBOAT 


TONIGHT  UNTIL  Dee.  3 
134  Yorkville  Ave.  -  922-6216 

Joni 
Mitchell 


ANTIGONISH,  N.S.  (CUP) 
—  The  Xaverian  Weekly,  the 
campus  newspaper  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University, 
has  come  under  heavy  fire 
for  alleged  irresponsibility 
and   low  moral  standards. 

At  a  council  meeting 
Thursday,  the  student  coun- 
cil was  blamed  for  not  ex- 
ercising enough  control  over 
the  paper. 

Rev.  G.  Mackinnon  at- 
tacked the  paper  for  "lack 
of  moral  standard  coupled 


with  a  lack  of  respect  for 
language  with  any  kind  of 
taste." 

Professor  J.  Sears  advo- 
cated an  advisory  board  to 
tell  The  Xaverian  what  to 
print,  judge  the  quality  of 
journalism  and  dictate  the 
paper's  editorial  policy. 

Jim  Merchant  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  replied:  "There 
is  more  to  running  a  news- 
paper than  choosing  who 
runs  it." 


Some  students  put  all  the 
red  books  on  one  shelf,  all 
the  blue  books  on  another 
shelf  and  aU  the  green  books 
on  a  third  shelf. 

Mr.  Paulaitis  said  the 
protest  damaged  Ryerson's 
image  for  future  employers. 

Meanwhile  the  students 
council  has  disclaimed  ail 
responsibility  for  the  Boox- 
odus on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  not  a  SAC-organized 
function. 

At  last  Wednesday's  ex 
ecutive  meeting,  Gord  Jack- 
son said,  "There  might  be 
SAC  individuals  involved, 
but  SAC  did  not  ratify  a 
library  demonstration. 

"It  merely  authorized  the 
writing  of  letters,  protesting 
the  inadequacies  of  the  li- 
brary. SAC  should  not  assu- 
me responsibility." 

SAC  members  hoped  the 
statement  will  absolve  it 
from  financial  responsibility 
if  a  charge  is  made  for  da- 
mages. 


HERE  &  NOW 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Public  Lectures  1967-68 

Second  Lecture 

HOW  DO  YOU  MEAN? 

J.  F.  M.  HUNTER 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Thursday,  Nor.  30  at  4.10  p.m. 

West  Hall,  University  College 


TODAY 
11  o.m. 

Slovic    Doy.    Exhibits,    music,  food. 
Free.   All   welcome.    International  Stu- 
dent Centre.  33  St.  George  St. 
Noon 

General  neeting  of  Engineering  So- 
ciety, All  engineers  should  attend. 
Guests  include  Tom  Faulkner.  Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

1  p.m. 

YAVNEH:  Robbi  B.  Rosensweig  wll 
deliver  last  of  series  of  lectures  -n 
Jewish  Philosophy.  Sid  Smith,  Room 
2127. 

4  p.m. 

Canadiar;  for  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  "What  is  the  N.L.F.?"  Prof. 
Don  Wilmott.  Movies  from  Vietnam. 
Sponsored  by  Faculty  Committee  on 
Vietnam.  Hart  House  Music  Room, 
7  p.m. 

Last  chance  for  all  interested  Li 
summer  community  work  in  Mexico  to 
join  C.I.A.S.P.  (Mexico  project).  Inter- 
national Student  Centre.  33  St.  George 
St. 

7:20  p.m. 

Fine  Art  club  excursion.  Visit  to 
Ziggy  Blozje's  studio.  Meet  outside  Sid 


Smith  (St.  George  entrance)  at  7:20. 
Bring  trolley  fare. 

B  p.m. 

Studio  night  Camera  Club  members. 
Two  (2)  beautiful,  gorgeous  models 
posing  for  Camera  Club  members  and 
their  magic  boxes.  Admission  fee  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  payable  at  the  door. 
Refreshments  served  offer, 

Slavic  Day.  Movie  Chekhov  Festival 
(English  subtitles).  AJ  welcome.  25 
cents  per  person..  International  Student 
Centre.  33  St.  George  St. 

THURSDAY 
1  p.m. 

Mixed  Media  Happening.  Featuring 
the  CBC  Cross  Country  Check  Up  radio 
tape,  on  Conflict  with  guest  expert  from 
field  of  General  Semontics.  Also  elec- 
tronic music,  lights,  fragrances,  soul 
free.  All  invited.  International  Student 
Centre.  33  St.  George  St. 

Mrs.  D.  Edwards  will  be  available  to 
onswer  auestions  concerning  Christian 
Science  from  interested  students.  5id 
Smith,  Room  2134. 

4  p.m. 

Graduate  English  Association..  Prof. 
William  Earie:  "Beyond  good  and  evil 
in  the  Movies". -Room  106.  UC. 


S  P  r 


Victoria  Christion  Fellowship.  Supper 
meeting,  film  and  discussion  'The 
Parable".  Wymilwood  Music  Room. 

H.  Kitney  and  A.  E.  Brown  will  speak 
on:  "Careers  in  education  for  psycho- 
logy graduates".  All  welcome,  Spon- 
sored by  the  Ps  " 
2135  Sid  Smith. 

5:15  p.m. 
Supper-seminar  on  '"Difficulties  in 
Christian  "diet:  The  problem  of  the 
Will"  led  by  Mr.  Don  Freeman,  lectursr 
in  philosophy.  Trinity  college.  Knox 
Church,  Spadina  and  Harbord. 

6:45  p.m. 
Dicussion  on  Civil  Disobedience.  GrorJ- 
uote  Christian  Fellowship  series.  Chris- 
tian perspectives  on  War  and  Peace. 
Discussion  leader.  Prof.  H.  Pietersmo. 
International  Student  Centre.  33  St. 
George  St. 

7:30  p.m. 

The  Rev.  Canon  H.  Puxley  Director 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Canada 
speaks  on  "Road  Blocks  to  Ecumenism". 
Supper  at  6:00  p.m.  Talk  and  discus- 
sion 7:30  p.m.  All  welcome,  Canterbury 
House,  373  Huron  St. 

8  p.m.. 

Writer's  Workshop.  North  Sitting 
Room,  Hart  House. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

JOHN  WHITING'S 

THE  DEVILS 

GUEST  DIRECTOR 

PETER  EBERT 

T0NITE  AND  TOMORROW  AT  8:30  P.M. 
SOLD  OUT  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


NEW  COLLEGE 

FILM  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 

HELP 

with  the  Beatles 

8.30  P.M.      Saturday  Dec.  2;      Admission:  75c 

New  College  Dining  Hall 


* 


HART  HOUSE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL 

9  a.m.  -  3  a.m.  00 /Couple 

3  BANDS  -  FOLK  SINGERS  -  FIRESIDE  ROOM  -  SPLASH  PARTY 

MIDNIGHT  DINNER  -  GREAT  HALL 

12:15  -  12:45  -  1:15  -  1:45 

RESERVATIONS  AND  TICKETS  —  UNDERGRADUATE  OFFICE 

DECEMBER  4th 
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IT'S  A  FACT  ROUNDUP 


SMC  bugles  UC  in  soccer 


By  GELLIUS 

St.  Michael's  won  the  In- 
terfaculty  Soccer  Champion- 
ship for  the  second  time  in 
73  years  Monday,  defeating 
UC  by  the  deceptively  deci- 
sive score  of  4-1.  UC  held  a 
1-0  lead  until  quite  late  in  the 
second  half  by  virtue  of  a 
goal  from  Bob  Alleji  but  tir- 
ed suddenly,  and  the  Irish 
and  Luciano  Lombardi,  who 
scored  three,  dominated  the 
final  15  minutes.  Angelo  Del- 
fino  scored  the  other  goal. 
HOCKEY 

The  Omnipotent  Law 
Lc.ds  took  two  games  ovc; 
the  last  week.  They  first  edg- 
ed Vic  I  2-1,  Mike  Fitzpalrick 
scoring  twice  and  Jim  Bea- 
mish replying  for  Vic.  And 
then  they  viciously  mauled 
PHE  A,  5-2.  Moorhouse, 
Ware,  Arthurs,  Filzpatrick 
and  Davies  led  the  winners; 
Willoughby  and  Hannaz  scor- 
ed for  PHE  A. 

Vic  I  cleverly  doubled  the 
score  on  Trinity  A,  4-2.  Emin 
(2),  McLelland,  and  Sharpe 
counted  for  Vic.  Trin  goals 
were  authored  by  Denison 
and  the  rangy  Moffat. 

The  Great  Buruh,  Prentice 
and  Lenczner  led  Meds  A 
past  UC,  3-1.  Hanna  scored 
for  UC. 

Architecture  laid  low 
(cheap  Varsity  sensational- 
ism) Erindale,  2-1.  Steven 
and  Hamilton  (for  Arch)  and 


Roy  Robb  (for  Erindale) 
gained  undying  glory  by  scor- 
ing goals. 

Erindale  in  turn,  emascu- 
lated Knox,  2-0  in  front  of 
the  gallant  Kochberg  bet- 
ween the  pipes  (as  we  say 
in  the  trade).  Martin  and 
Delija  Scored  the  markers. 

Jr.  Engineering  slithered 
by  Scarborough,  1-0  on  Gary 
Suwayama's  goal.  Goalie 
Rick  Lint  was  picked  as  the 
outstanding  performer  (by 
many). 

St.  Mikes  B  gleefully 
trampled  on  Dents  A,  5-1. 
Ross  Harrison  scored  2  for 
SMB;  Christenson,  Rae  and 
Counter  collected  the  others. 
Glazier  replied  for  Dents. 

BASKETBALL 

UC  I,  led  by  Joel  Feldinan, 
scion  of  a  great  Ottawa  athle- 
tic family,  who  scored  14 
points,  breezed  by  Vic  I,  51- 
34  (end  of  sentence).  Doug 
Long  led  Vic  with  8.  Feld- 
man  also  shone  in  the  Red- 
men's  (=UC;  affectionate 
nickname)  31-29  win  over 
Meds  A.  Lloyd  Rossman, 
whose  flashy  moves  drew 
many  appreciative  comments 
(Hey!  What  flashy  moves"-A. 
Fan,  I  ASPC)  and  Eric  Bar- 
ker, who  scored  7,  led  Meds. 

Trinity  paced  by  Bowen's 
13  points,  outhooped  Phar- 
macy A,  28-20.  Milan  Kaiser 
had  7  (sc.  "points ')  for 
Phai  macy. 


School  of  Business  capital- 
ized on  their  opportunities  to 
edge  Innis,  37-35.  Molinari 
had  20  points  for  SOB;  Glas- 
cowicz  had  14  points  and  se- 
ven consonants  for  Innis. 

Steve  Overgaard's  10  help- 
ed Jr.  Engineering  by  Dents 
A,  36-26.  Tom  Kent  had  12 
for  Dents. 

New,  applying  the  David 
Stager  approach  to  better 
living  (self-control,  not  birth- 
control)  to  basketball  com- 
mitted only  4  personal  fouls 
and  trimmed  Architectyre, 
44-26.  Fine  scored  II  for  New. 

RUGGER 

In  further  play-off  action, 
PHE,  with  Paul  Stean  scor- 
ing all  the  points  in  the  usual 
mystifying,  though  pictures- 
que manner  intrinsic  to  rug- 
ger, blanked  Engineering  I. 
Score  mattereth  not. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

The  New  College  Bread- 
Eating  team  has  challenged 
any  interested  aggregations 
of  athletes  to  a  bread-eating 
match.  Prospective  oppo- 
nents should  contact  Jack 
McCaffery  (renowned  stu- 
dent of  Merkyn  literature, 
Varsity  jazz  critic,  and 
author  of  the  Food  Sciences 
textbook  "man  can  live  by 
bread  alone")  at  927-9416. 
Teams  will  consists  of  four 
people  of  either  sex  or  any 
combination  thereof. 


HOCKEY  SPECIAL 
FRIDAY 

a  p.m. 

Blues  vs  Queens 
10:30 

VARSITY  vs.  Radio  Varsity 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVeR 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted    Into  An   English  PuD 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


25%  DISCOUNT 

ON  ALL  JEWELLERY  PURCHASES 

Including  all  branded  Walches,  A-l  Quality  Diamonds,  Silverware 
Lighters,  Wallets,  Pens  and  Pencils,  Radios,  Clocks,  Costume 
Jewellery,  etc.,  etc.  You  must  have  your  A.T.L.  cards  when  making 
a  purchase.  3 

SHEFFIELD  JEWELLERS 

DIAMOND  MERCHANT 
323  YQNGE  ST.  (5  doors  above  Oundas)    .    EM.  4-3354,  EM.  6-4122 


SAILORS 

At  5:00  P.M.  on  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  there 
will  be  a  short  meeting  in  the  Debates  Room,  Hort 
House.  This  is  an  importont  meeting  so  all  members 
should  plan  to  attend. 


Sports  Schedules  -  Week  Of  Dec.  4th 


HOCKEY 


Mon.     Dec.  4 


12.30 

II  Chem 

Vic.  V 

1.30 

Vic.  VI 

Trin.  C 

7.00 

Vic.  Ill 

St.M.  C 

8.00 

Dent.  B 

vs 

111  Civil  A 

9.00 

111  Indust. 

Evs 

IV  Eng.  Sc. 

1.30 

II  Eng.  Sc. 

vs 

11  Geol. 

4.30 

Law  T 

Trin.  A 

5.30 

St.M.  A 

Vic.  1 

12.30 

U.C.  1 

Jr.  Eng. 

1.30 

III  Mech. 

Trin.  D 

4.00 

For.  C 

Vic.  X 

7.00 

Med.  A 

St.M.  B 

8.00 

Scar. 

Dent.  A 

9.00 

II   Indus  f. 

vs 

Phorm.  B 

12.30 

Sr.  Eng. 

vs 

PHE.  A 

4.00 

Vic.  VIII 

Law  III 

7.00 

Med.  B 

New  II 

8.00 

Innis  II 

III  Indust.A 

9.00 

Dent.  D 

Vic.  VII 

12.30 

III  Chem. 

Emmon 

1.30 

St.M.  F 

vs 

Vic.  IX 

5.30 

Med.  D 

New  HI 

Roberts,  Allen 
Roberts,  Dubniok 
Skinner.  Christie 
Skinner.  Christie 
Skinner  Christie 
St.  John,  Westlake 
St.  John.  Taylor 
St.  John.  Taylor 
Hanna,  Aston 
Honno.  Word 
Houston,  Volin 
May,  Horcourt 
May,  Harcourt 
May,  Harcourt 
St.  John.  Carson 
Houston,  Fuller 
Applefon.  Corson 
Appleton.  Careon 
Appleton.  Carson 
Aston,  Hicks 
Aston.  W.^tloke 
Hayward,  Coffey 


BASKETBALL 


Tues.  Dec 

5 

1.00 

PHE.  A 

vs 

Sr.  Eng. 

Ingle.  Don  Mockford 

5.00 

Innis  1 

St.M.  B 

Simpson  Evons 

6.00 

Vic.  II 

Med.  B 

Simpson.  Evans 

7.00 

Pharm,  A 

Erin 

Orton,  Vipond 

8.00 

Law  1 

VS 

Dent.  A 

Orton,  Vipond 

Wed. 

6 

6.30 

Vic.  1 

vs 

Med.  A 

Chapnick  Ingle 

7.30 

St.M.  A 

U.C.  I 

Overgoord,  Liepa 

8.30 

Scar. 

Arch. 

Overgaard,  Liepa 

Thurs. 

7 

1.00 

PHE.  B 

Trin. 

Ingle.  Tessis 

4.00 

U.C.  II 

Vic.  II 

Mockford,  Mockford 

6.30 

Erin 

vs 

New 

Epstein,  Turk 

7.30 

Med.  B 

vs 

Phorm.  A 

Epstein,  Turk 

8,30 

Jr.  Eng. 

Bus. 

Epstein  Turk 

Fri. 

5.00 

U.C.  II 

Scar. 

P.  Clarke  Ronson 

LACROSSE 

FINALS  - 

-  Mon.  Dec 

4, 

Wed.  Dec.  6 

Fri.  Dec.  8  (if  nec 

essary)  All  games  at  1.00  p.m.  Women  are  invited  to  attend, 

VOLLEYBALL 

Mon.  Dec, 


4 

1. 00 

Innis  1 

Jr.  Eng. 

Carr 

5 

4.00 

PHE.  1 

vs 

Trin. 

McNiven 

7.00 

Med.  B 

vs 

PHE.  B 

Rogers 

8.00 

Dent.  A 

vs 

Med.  A 

6 

1.00 

Sr.  Eng. 

Vic  1 

Pames 

4.00 

Emmon 

vs 

Wye. 

McNiven 

6.30 

PHE.  B 

Pharm. 

Tuszynsk 

7.30 

Erin 

Tuszynsk 

8.30 

Dent.  C 

Dent.  B 

Tuszynsk 

7 

1.00 

PHE.  C 

sv 

For.  B 

King 

4.00 

Phorm. 

Innis  II 

King 
LobT 

6.30 

Vic.  1 

vs 

Med.  A 

7.30 

Emmon 

vs 

U.C.  1 

-feobl 

8.30 

U.C.  1 

U.C.  II 

Lobl 

8 

1  00 

Jr.  Eng. 

Pomes 

SQUASH 


5 

6.20 

Law  A 

vs    Med.  A 

7.00 

St.M. 

vs    Med.  B 

7.40 

Knox 

vs    Trin.  B 

8.20 

Innis 

vs  Wye. 

6 

5.40 

Forestry 

vs    Eng.  II 

7.00 

vs    Law  B 

7.40 

vs  Dent. 

8.20 

PHE  A 

vs    Vic.  1 

7 

7.40 

Trin.  B 

vs    Sr.  Eng. 

PHOTO  BY  LEN  GILDAY 

Blues'  spectacular  bock,  Mike  Rohom,  shown  here,  led  the 
SIFL  in  three  deportments,  according  to  final  league  staris- 
Hes  released  late  last  week.  Raham  led  the  scoring  with  4Z 
points  from  seven  touchdowns;  he  was  the  league  %  fop 
rusher  with  322  yards  in  67  carries;  and  he  dominated  punt 
return  specialists,  galloping  317  yards  m  21  ""empts. 
Toronto  players  also  led  in  punting  (Paul  McKay:  38.4 
average)  and  interceptions  (Riivo  lives:  4). 


HELP  THE  HOCKEY  BLUES 

N.H.L  Old  Timers  vs  Varsity  Blues 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5th,  1967 

VARSITY  ARENA   -   8:00  P.M. 

General  Admission  $1.00  —  First  come  First  seoted 

Proceeds  to  help  defray  expenses  for  Blues 
to  make  trip  to  Austria  for  Winter  Games 

DKAW  FOR  GRUEN  WATCH— WINNER  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  AT  GAME 
Tickers  on  sale  al  Ticket  Office,  Hart  House  from  Tues.,  Nov.  28th,  9  -  S 
Varsity  Arena,  Tuei.,  No».  2»,  9.30  -  3.30 
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TUESDAY,  DEC.  5 


VARSITY  ARENA 


Should  be  a  great  one:  Blues  vs.  NHL  Oldtimers 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY  and 
ROD  MiCKLEBURGH 

Remember  when  Varsity 
hockey  fans  in  an  undrama- 
tic  display  of  non-support 
stayed  away  in  droves  from 
the  SIHL  playoffs  neld  at 
Varsity  Arena  at  the  end  of 
last  season?  While  Blues 
were  inside  winning  the  lea- 
gue title,  groups  of  teeny- 
boppers  stood  outside  the 
rink  trying  to  hustle  hand- 
fuls  of  reserved  ducats  at 
two  bits  apiece. 

Well  now's  your  chance  to 
do  something  about  it.  For 
the  price  of  a  dollar  t  that's 
one  hundred  cents)  you  can 
put  your  support  behind 
Blues  both  vocally  and  finan- 
cially, see  what  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  en- 
tertaining game  of  the  sea- 
son at  Varsity  Arena,  and 
maybe  even  win  a  wristwatch 


in  the  process. 

Maybe  by  now  you  are  in- 
terested in  how  you  can  be- 
come involved  in  this  great 
happening.  The  answer  is 
that  the  NHL  old-timers  are 
coming  to  the  Bloor  Street 
gardens  Tuesday  next  (De- 
cember 5)  to  play  Blues  in 
an  exhibition  game  beginning 
at  8  p.m.  The  money  raised 
will  go  towards  expenses  for 
Varsity's  Austrian  trip  and 
a  sellout  crowd  is  essential 
to  make  the  venture  a  suc- 
cess. 

On  top  of  this,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  old-timers,  Gruen 
Watches,  are  donating  a 
wristwatch  to  be  given  away 
to  some  lucky  fan  during  one 
of  the  period  intermissions. 

The  NHL  Oldtimers  have 
been  in  existence  for  several 
years  now,  and  rarely  have 
they  suffeied  defeat.  It  is  no 


exaggeration  to  rate  them  at 
a  par  with  Junior  A  hockey. 
The  vets  may  be  outskated 
but  they  compensate  with 
tremendous  hockey  noggins. 
They  know  what  to  do  with 
the  puck,  and  mistakes  just 
never  happen. 

Heading  the  creaking  but 
crack  contingent  of  Oltimers 
are  such  former  stars  as  Bob 
Goldham  (still  a  very  sound 
defenseman;  he  could  play  in 
the  AHL  with  no  trouble), 
Ed  Litzenberg  (yeah  man, 
remember  fast  Eddie?),  smil- 
ing Sid  Smith  (a  beautiful 
playmaker),  and  slick  Dan- 
ny Lewicki.  The  Cullen  bro- 
thers (Barry  and  Brian)  are 
no  slouch  either.  Around  for 
comic  relief  (now  that  twis- 
tin'  goalie,  Long  John  Hen- 
derson has  departed)  is  'Fat 
Jack'  Hamilton,  who  retired 
from  Leafs  more  than  20 


From  (I.)  to  (r.h  Bob  Goldham,  Murray  Henderson  Eddie 
Litzenberger,  and  John  McCormack. 


years  ago.  Jack's  got  a  lot 
of  poundage  but  he's  also 
Meadowlark  Lemon  of  the 
team.  Hamilton  can  do  a  lot 
of  nifty  shifting  with  the 
puck. 

Next  Tuesday's  game  is  one 
not  to  miss.  Blues  are  cer- 
tainly no  shoo-ins.  The  Old- 
timers  will  easily  be  their 
toughest  competition  of  the 
season.  Both  Blues  and  Old- 
timers  have  been  faced  with 
the  same  problem  of  lack  of 


competition  over  the  years. 
Now  at  last  there's  worthy 
confrontation  for  them. 

Tickets  for  this  exciting 
match  are  on  sale  at  Hart 
House  for  $1.00  each.  There 
are  no  reserved  seats,  and 
proceeds  go  to  the  worthiest 
cause  of  the  year — Blues' 
trip  to  Innsbruck  for  the  Stu- 
dent Winter  Olympics.  The 
game  is  Tuesday,  December 
S,  Varsity  Arena,  8:00  p.m. 


MULOCK  CUP 


Meds  after  upset  of  the  century  over  Vic 


By  SLIM  MORRISON 

Who  needs  the  Grey  Cup?  The  grand- 
daddy  of  them  all,  the  Mulock  Cup,  goes 
on  the  line  today  at  1:00  at  Varsity  Stadium, 
with  Vic  and  Meds  providing  the  action. 

Interfac  football  at  Toronto  dates  back 
to  the  fall  of  1894,  making  the  league  the 
oldest  still  in  existence  in  Canada.  The 
championship  that  year  was  won,  coinci- 
dentally  enough,  by  Senior  Meds.  However, 
the  Medsmen  have  not  won  the  Mulock 
Match  now  since  1938. 

Vic  Scarlet  and  Gold  have  by  far  the  most 
successful  record  of  any  team  in  interfac 
intercourse.  Owners  of  the  Mulock  for  the 
past  nine  years,  the  Vic  types  have  held  the 
trophy  twenty-six  times  since  the  league 
began  operation. 

The  key  to  the  Vic  attack  this  year  has 
been  the  hard  running  of  Dave  Webb  and 
Pete  Fairgrieve,  plus  the  battery  combina- 
tion of  OB  Don  Karn  and  end  Bryce  Mo- 


nick.  Add  to  this  the  pedal  proficiency  of 
punter  Pete  Marshall,  and  the  stellar  de- 
fensive work  of  the  likes  of  Dave  Gee,  Bill 
Moebus  and  Don  Sharpe,  and  you  come  up 
with  a  competent  crew. 

The  Medsmen  are  hoping  that  the  emo- 
tional charge  generated  by  their  astonishing 
victory  over  Skule  will  carry  them  past  the 
Golden  Boys.  The  wide-open  medical  offense 
is  headed  by  QB  Paul  Dedumets,  ably  abet- 
ted by  Nick  Malakis,  Andy  Davies  and  ver- 
satile Denys  Symons. 
MVKLUK  MATTERS: 

Meds  are  a  much  stronger  team  than 
many  people  realize.  Lack  of  practice  time 
due  to  a  heavy  course  was  their  chief  sea- 
sonal disadvantage  .  .  .  Admission  to  the 
match  is  free  .  .  .  Congrats  to  chief  referee 
Brian  McKee  and  his  crew  for  a  fine  job 
over  the  season  .  .  .  this  is  the  first  year 
in  many  that  only  interfac  refs  are  being 
used  in  the  championship  game. 
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Mulock  lineups 


VICTORIA 

Mo. 

Name  Position 

12 

Don  Karn  (Capt.) 

QB 

14 

Tony  Speciale 

HB 

15 

Pete  Marshall 

K 

20 

Bill  Moebus 

DHB 

21 

Jim  Rhodes 

HB 

22 

Don  Sharpe 

DH3 

25 

Jack  Fraser 

DHB 

JO 

Brian  Caldwell 

HB 

31 

Dave  Webb 

FB 

32 

Ron  Wagner 

CLB 

33 

Dan  Hadley 

CLB 

34 

Pete  Fairgrieve 

HB 

35 

Roger  Giroux 

FB 

40 

Bruce  Boyd  (Capt.)  C 

41 

Bruce  Fallls 

C 

50 

T.  Rumsey  (Capt.)  LB 

51 

Andy  Olvet 

G 

52 

Dick  Beamish 

DE 

55 

Ken  Kerr 

MG 

60 

Bill  Galloway 

G 

61 

Bryce  Dyer 

LB 

62 

Rick  Christie 

T 

64 

Ernie  Jardine 

T 

65 

Dave  Beale 

DT 

66 

Dave  Gee 

DT 

70 

Chris  Punter 

E 

71 

Drew  Glennle 

G 

73 

Bryce  Monick 

E 

75 

Bob  Potts 

DE 

76 

Gord  Gee 

DE 

COACHES:  Dan  Moorhouse 

Dan  Baird 
TRAINER:  John  Anderson 


MEDS 

Name  Position 

Paul  Dedumets  QB 

Adrian  Minor  C 

Greg  Pugen  G 

Steve  Bilyk  G 

Terry  Bates  T 

John  Harris  T 

Tom  Kreiner  E 

Craig  Retter  E 

Nick  Malakis  FB 

Don  Munnings  HB 

Andy  Davies  HB 

Denys  Symons  HB 

Dave  Collins  G 

Paul  Dickson  T 

George  Vanderberg  T 

Marty  Young  E 

Val  Ozulins  E 

Dave  Macpherson  G 

Nick  Ruddock  LB 

Imre  Fejer  LB 

Norm  Saunders  HB 

Sheldon  Katz  HB 

Alvie  Pettle  HB 

Gord  McClorie  HB 

Lee  Prentice  HB 

Howie  Shogilev  HB 

Tom  Weinberger  LB 

Bill  McKay  HB 

Paul  Kent  HB 
Coach:  Bob  Pampe 
Manager:  Sam  Langer 


Engineers  condemn  Dow  sit-in  and  impeach  Bruce 

Rw    DDI  A  kl  rBli/>uitv 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

When  engineers  get  together  they  make  no 
bones  about  getting  what  they  want  done  in  a 
hurry. 

In  one  hour  Wednesday  in  Convocation  Hal' 
400  engineers  impeached  Allan  Bruce  (III  APSC)', 
one  of  their  Students  Administrative  Council  rei> 
resentatives,  and  supported  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Dow  sit-in  last  week. 

Joe  Peters  (IV  APSC)  presented  Ron  Thomp- 
son (IV  APSC),  chairman  of  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Engineering  Society,  with  a  250-name  petition 
asking  for  Bruce's  resignation. 

Peters  charged  that  Bruce  "was  voting  for 
himself  and  not  caring  about  the  engineering 
faculty."  Bruce  had  voted  in  favor  of  supporting 
the  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Program  in  principle  while 


an  engineering  referendum  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly against  it.  He  abstained  from  the  vote  on 
the  Placement  Service. 

Bruce  was  not  entirely  unprepared  for  his  im- 
peachment. Wearing  a  three-piece  black  suit,  he 
took  the  stage  and  answered  questions  after'  de- 
livering a  speechu 

"Today  I  stand  before  you  on  trial,"  Bruce 
said  as  he  began  a  six-minute  speech  he  had  writ- 
ten the  night  before. 

He  justified  the  Dow  sit-in  by  saying  engin- 
eers should  take  a  stand  to  halt  the  U.S.  war 
economy.  He  pointed  to  Canada's  neutrality  and 
finished  with  a  quote  from  John  Donne: 

"Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee." 

While  answering  questions,  Bruce,  a  member 
of  last  year's  engineering  society,  admitted  that 


he  didn't  represent  engineers  in  spirit  and  that 
he  was  going  to  resign  anyway. 

Roger  Garriock  (II  APSC)  said  Bruce's  think- 
ing had  been  "muddled  by  wanting  to  stop  the 
war  in  Vietnam." 

Bruce  was  an  extremely  competent  student 
representative.  He  was  university  committee  co- 
chairman. 

On  Oct.  24  the  society  executive  failed  by 
four  votes  to  impeach  Bruce.  On  Wednesday  the 
undergraduates  voted  for  his  resignation  285-50. 

Fewer  than  two  dozen  engineers  voted 
against  a  motion  by  Ernest  Pearson  (IV  APSC) 
condemning  last  week's  Placement  Service  sit- 
in. 

Pearson  was  seeking  a  mandate  from  the 
engineers  to  present  his  motion  to  Acting-Presi- 
 see  ENGINEERS  page  3 


McGill  columnist  takes  writ  to  court 


Engineering  Society  President  John  Morris  talks  shop  with  SAC  member  Allan  Bruce 
(III  APSC)  before  Bruce's  impeachment  by  400  engineers. 


MONTREAL  (CUP)— Mc- 
Gill University  went  to  court 
Wednesday  to  contest  an  ap- 
plication for  a  writ  of  evo- 
cation by  John  Fekete,  in 
whose  McGill  Daily  column 
an  allegedly  obscene  reprint 
appeared. 

The  writ  would  prohibit 
the  McGill  senate  committee 
on  student  discipline  from 
taking  action  until  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  could  be 
settled  by  the  courts. 

The  reprint  earlier  this 
month,  was  from  The  Realist, 
a  U.S.  magazine. 

Fekete's  lawyers  question- 
ed the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  to  summon  him 


to  answer  charges  of  "con- 
travening standards  of  de- 
cency acceptable  by  and  in 
this  university." 

Lawyers  for  the  university 
say  the  court  is  not  permitt- 
ed to  intervene  in  this  case 
since  the  charters  of  McGill 
specify  that  the  governor- 
general,  in  his  capacity  of 
"visitor"  to  the  university, 
has  final  jurisdiction  on  all 
internal  matters  and  is  not 
subject  to  review  by  the 
courts. 

They  warned  that  to  issue 
a  writ  of  evocation  would 
set  a  precedent  throughout 
the  world. 


No  action  against  faculty  sitters 


Faculty  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal sit-in  last  week  cannot 
be  disciplined  by  the  univer- 
sity administration. 

A  two-hour  meeting  yes- 
terday between  representati- 
ves of  the  engineering  socie- 
ty and  Acting-President  John 
Sword  brought  no  firm  sta- 
tement on  what  action  might 
be  taken. 

Ernest  Pearson  (IV  APSC) 
said  later:  "The  president 
suggested  we  could  take  the 
matter  before  the  president 
of  Caput.  To  do  this  we  need 
the  testimony  of  the  fellows 
who  were  obstructed  and 
perhaps  the  names  of  some 
of  the  demonstrators." 

Pearson  said  the  president 
was  "somewhat  against  this 
action  because  it  would  pu- 
nish only  a  third  of  those 
involved." 

Mr.  Sword  told  Pearson 
that  at  the  present  time  the 
faculty  is  immune  from  uni- 
versity discipline.  However, 
Pearson  said,  he  will  propose 
that  the  engineering  society 
consider  civil  action  against 
them. 

The  University  Placement 
Service  will  continue  to  ope- 
rate without  interference  un- 
til the  recommendations  ot 
the  forthcoming  advisory 
committee  on  the  service 
have  been  made. 

"We  were  promised  a  de- 
cision before  Christmas," 
Pearson  said,  "but  this  is  im- 
possible because  the  Stu- 
dents Council  has  not  yet 
named  its  representatives. 

A  motion  passed  Wednes- 
day called  for  the  engineer- 
ing society  to  take  over  the 
Placement  Service  as  it _  re- 


lated to  engineers  if  no  gua- 
rantees against  interference 
are  forthcoming. 

The  meeting  also  touched 
on  the  place  of  the  engineers 
in  the  university  communi- 
ty. Mr.  Sword  wanted  to 
know  if  the  engineers  were 
going  to  try  to  be  a  force 
in  the  university  or  if  they 

(see  placement  on  p.  3) 
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SAC  mcepts  Faulkner's  resignation 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

Stud  ents  Administrative 
Council  members  gave  res- 
igning president  Tom  Faulk- 
ner "best  wishes  for  re-elec- 
tion" when  they  accepted  his 
resignation  Wednesday  night. 

These  phrases  were  am- 
endments in  spirit  if  not  in 
fact  to  the  motion  that  SAC 
accept  Faulkner's  resignation 
and  call  an  election.  The  mo- 
tion passed  36-3,  with  two 
abstentions. 

Faulkner  decided  to  quit 
after  a  petition  was  circulat- 
ed calling  for  his  immediate 


Ron  Thompson 


resignation  because  he  "no 
longer  represents  the  stu- 
dents of  this  university." 

The  petition,  with  2,385  si- 
gnatures, was  presented  to 
council  by  Ron  Thompson 
(IV  APSC)  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  Representa- 
tive Student  Government. 

Led  by  engineering  stud- 
ents, the  committee  repre- 
sents a  backlash  against  re- 
cent SAC  decisions  on  "mo- 
ral issues"  such  as  the  Dow 
Chemical  of  Canada  recruit- 
ment and  the  draft-dodger- 
aid  program. 

The  motion  to  acknow- 
ledge the  petition  was  carri- 
ed after  some  debate  as  to 
the  validity  of  some  of  the 
document's  signatures. 

One  council  member  said 
he  saw  the  petition  circulat- 
ed in  his  class  and  insisted 
"It  was  signed  by  two  stu- 
dents I'm  not  sure  are  even 
members  of  this  University- 
Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald 
Duck." 

Mike  McGee  (III  SMC) 
countered  with:  "I  would 
say  at  least  half  of  the  stu- 
dents signed  it  themselves." 

"Some  students  are  unhap- 
py" said  Art  Mcllwain  (II 


APSC),  arguing  for  receiving 
the  petition,  accepting  Faulk- 
ner's resignation  and  calling 
an  election. 

"A  campus-wide  election 
will  let  them  make  their  un- 
happiness  be  felt,"  he  added. 

Others  felt  there  was  no 
need  to  call  an  election  with 
only  three  months  left  in  the 
school  year.  Council  could 
legally  ignore  the  petition. 

However  split  council 
members  were  on  this  point, 
they  rallied  almost  unani- 
mously in  support  of  Faulk- 
ner and  made  it  clear  they 
did  not  wish  him  to  resign. 

Many  felt  that  if  Faulkner 
did  not  have  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  students,  SAC 
did  not  have  such  support 
either  and  should  resign. 

The  petition,  said  John 
Carlisle  (II  Meds)  is  a  "mis- 
directed procedure."  It  at- 
tacks Tom  Faulkner  as  be- 
ing responsible  for  SAC  de- 
cisions. 

Joe  Merber  (IV  APSC) 
said  "the  subject  under  at- 
tack should  not  be  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner but  the  council  itself." 

SAC  decisions  are  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  whole 
council  and  not  of  Faulkner, 


who  is  just  "a  minority 
voice." 

Nevertheless,  Faulkner 
feels  he  must  fight  an  elec- 
tion to  see  where  student 
support  really  stands. 

"If  he  desires  that  his  re- 
signation be  accepted  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  ac- 
cept it,"  said  Cliff  Lax  (III 
Law),  to  the  tune  of  general 
applause. 

Thursday,  Dec.  14,  is  the 
date  set  for  the  special  elec- 
tion. To  date  Faulkner  is  op- 
posed only  by  Bill  Charlton 
(II  Law). 


Tom  Faulkner 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


NOW  OPEN! 

INTERNATIONAL 

STEAM  BATHS 

458  Snadina  Ave.  922-6996 

iSpodino  and  College)  , 


SPECIAL  STUDENT 

RATES  $1.00 

OPEN  24  HRS.  DAILY 

AT  ALL  TIMES 
SAUNA 
Wet  and  dry  steam  rooms 
Recreation  Lounget 
Private  Rooms 


Solandt  defends  Globe  and  Mail  quote 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 
Morning  Service  C.K.F.M.  Dial  99.9 

MINISTERS: 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 

11.00  A.M. 

"The  Bible  Says" 

Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
7.30  P.M. 
informal  worship  and  discussion 
led  by  Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies. 
Held  in  the  lower  club  room. 

All  students  welcome 


ST.  THOMAS  CHURCH 

383  HURON  ST. 

UNIVERSITY  DIALOGUE 

SUN.  DEC.  3      8:15  P.M. 

ISSUES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

o  friendly  confrontation 

LEADERS: 

MORTIN  MARGOLIES: 

THE  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  OF  CANADA 

Professor  GEORGE  HAGGAR: 

WATERLOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 
ALL  WELCOME 


Trinity  United  Church 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  J.  Robert  Watt,  B.A.,  B.D. 
Orgonist:  JOHN  W.  LINN 
11  AJrt. 

"Cup  Above  The  Sink" 

Holy  Communion 
7:30  PM. 

"Yes  -  There  is  on 
Answer  I" 

8:30  P.M. 

Holy  Communion  in 
Trinity  Church  Chape. 

8:30  p.m. — Trinity  Young  Adults 
Discussion,  ted  by  Keith  Wilson, 
"Death  as  a  power  dominating 
man's  life",  based  on  William 
Stringfel  low's  book  "Free  in 
Obedience" 

All  students  invited 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 

GENERAL  OPEN  MEETING 
ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  WORKING 

COME  TO  J.C.R. 
MONDAY  DEC.  4th    7  P.M. 


® 

s? 

85 
85 
S? 

a? 


JEAN  GIRAUDOUX'S 

TIGER  AT  THE  GATES 

TRANSLATED  BY  CHRISTOPHER  FRY 

PRESENTED  BY 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  DRAMA  CLUB 

AT  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

DEC.  6,  7  -  TICKETS  $1.50 
DEC.  8,  9   -   TICKETS  $2.00 

BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  DRAMA  CENTRE 


Chancellor  O.  M.  Solandt 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
says  he  was  quoted  "comple- 
tely out  of  context"  in  a  re- 
cent Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
article  on  his  speech  to  the 
Defense  Research  Board. 

Hie  Globe  article  quotes 
Dr.  Solandt  as  saying,  "Ca- 
nada's armed  forces  should 
become  the  leading  special- 
ists in  the  application  of  mo- 
dern science  to  the  problems 
of  land,  sea  and  air  warfare." 

The  Globe  says  Dr.  Solandt 
advocated  this  measure  as  a 
boost  to  Canada's  economy. 

"Naturally,  more  weight 
will  be  given  to  improve- 
ments which  are  likely  to  re- 
sult in  export  sales  either  of 
military  equipment,"  the  ar- 
ticle quotes  Dr.  Solandt  "or 
of  products  for  the  civilian 


market  to  which  newly  ac- 
quired technology  can  easily 
be  transferred." 

At  last  Wednesday's  Stu- 
dent Council  debate  on 
whether  Dow  Chemical 
should  recruit  on  campus, 
representative  Irv  Weisdorf 
(HI  UC)  attacked  Dr.  So- 
landt on  this  issue. 

"I  don't  want  such  a  man 
deciding  who  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  on  campus 
to  recruit  students,"  Weis- 
dorf declared. 

Dr.  Solandt  said  the  SAC 
resolution  was  impractical. 

"It  is  not  practicable  to 
decide  that  some  businesses 
can  recruit  on  campus  while 
others  can't,"  he  said. 

"Either  you  let  them  all 
on  or  there  is  no  placement 
service." 


Commission  will  discuss  course  unions 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  education  com- 
mission has  called  an  open 
meeting  for  Monday  to  dis- 
cuss the  formation  of  course 
unions. 

"This  is  an  important 
meeting,"  Dave  Keane  (III 
Vic)  of  the  history  students 
union  said. 

"Students  must  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter. 
Otherwise  the  faculty  will  be 
10  steps  ahead  of  us  and  will 
be  able  to  dictate  terms." 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300.00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES  18k!  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921.7702 

Terms  Arranged 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

ORDER  FOR  XMAS 
VARSITY  BLAZERS  AND  KILTS 

"Made  to  Measure" 

RICHARDSON 

$46  Tonge  St.  922-3141 


"Course  unions  try  to  get 
students  involved  in  their 
education,"  said  Martha  Tra- 
cy, a  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

"The  only  time  the  aver- 
age student  takes  part  in 
university  affairs  is  when  he 
elects  a  student  representa- 
tive. 

"Course  unions  should  en- 
courage discussion  of  why 
students  are  in  the  course, 
what  they  want  to  learn  and 
whether  that  is  what  they 
are  learning. 

"The  meeting  is  to  get 
people  from  all  areas  of  stu- 
dy mterested  in  forming 
unions.  Later  we  hope  to 
form  a  council  of  course 
unions  across  campus." 

The  meeting  is  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  the  common  room  of  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  residence. 

Committee  will  define 
Placement  service  role 

A  committee  will  be  form- 
ed immediately  to  "advise" 
the  director  of  the  Placement 
Service  on  the  functioning  of 
the  service,  says  the  univer- 
sity's vice-president  and  re- 
gistrar, Robin  Ross. 

Mr.  Ross  informed  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Council 
this  week  that  the  com- 
mittee, formed  at  the  re- 
quest  of  Acting-President 
John  Sword,  will  be  compos- 
ed of  14  members:  five  stu- 
dents nominated  by  SAC,  five 
faculty  members  nominated 
by  the  staff,  Mr.  Ross,  Vice 
Provost  Don  Forster,  Dean 
J.  Mottam  of  the  faculty  of 
applied  science  and  engineer- 
ing, and  one  alumnus  of  the 
university. 

At  Mr.  Sword's  suggestion, 
Mr.  Ross  will  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Gratis  want  to  stay  in  COS 

Graduate  students  support 
continued  membership  in 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents. 

In  a  referendum  last  Friday, 
the  vote  was  45  per  cent  in 
favor,  28  per  cent  against 
membership.  Of  the  552  gra- 
duate students  who  voted, 
148  were  undecided  on  par- 
ticipation in  CUS. 
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Bossin  presents  education  reforms 


Professors'  Office  Area:  Please  do  not 
Enter  Except  on  Business.  So  reads  a  si»n 
in  Scarborough  College. 

"This  is  indicative,  not  an  exception " 
says  Bob  Bossin  (III  Inn),  the  education 
commissioner  of  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council. 

Bossin  presented  SAC  Wednesday  with  a 
Canadian  Union  of  Students  resolution  on 
the  general  nature  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem and  the  new  directions  that  should  be 
explored. 

The  resolution  outlines  the  goal  of  educa- 
tion in  a  democratic  society. 

"Learning  must  be  a  process  of  self  en- 
hancement in  which  the  individual  learns 
because  he  wants  to  learn,  not  because  of 
coercion  .  .  .  The  student  must  have  ultimate 
responsibility  for  his  own  education." 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  propose  that 
members  of  the  Union  at  the  various  cam- 
puses would  encourage  the  setting  up  of  ex- 
perimental educational  situations  that  will 
try  to  bring  into  practice  the  above  princi- 
ples." 

Bossin  suggested  that  Council  consider 


such  questions  as  the  assumptions  that  un- 
derlie scholarships  awarding  and  educa- 
tional experiments  in  Tartu  College. 

"Controversial  issues  are  preventative 
measures,"  Bossin  said  Wednesday  night 
but  education  can  get  at  the  source." 

He  urged  SAC  to  do  some  logical  thinking 
on  the  matter,  and  not  to  turn  it  into  a 
'  motherhood"  issue. 

Vice-president  John  Treleaven  (SGS)  read 
from  a  biting  editorial,  "We  must  consider 
whether  it  may  ever  be  possible  for  students 
to  come  up  from  slavery." 

Professor  G.  E.  Johnson,  the  faculty  repre- 
sentative on  SAC,  called  the  resolution 
wide-eyed,  airy,  useless  philosophy." 

"For  this  sort  of  thing"  he  added  "you 
need  a  good  staff-student  ratio.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  Canada  where,  for  example,  thee 
are  30  pharmacologists  who  must  staff  10 
medical  schools." 

Steve'  Langdon  (III  Trin)  stressed  the 
need  for  subjective  assessment  in  education 
Students  should  be  asking  "What  do  I  think 
I  know  about  this?"  rather  than  "What  do 
they  think  I  know?" 


CDS  pres.  protests  pot  expulsion 


LONDON,  Ont.  (CUP)  —  Hugh,  Armstrong, 
the  president  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, has  strongly  protested  the  expulsion 
of  a  student  having  been  convicted  of  mari- 
juana possession. 

The  student  is  freshman  Mark  Kirk,  18, 
from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
He  was  convicted  in  London  magistrate's 
court  Nov.  15  and  put  on  two  years'  proba- 
tion. 

His  expulsion  came  after  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  governors. 

Armstrong  said  Tuesday:  "If  a  student 
commits  an  offence  against  the  law,  he 
should  be  punished  by  the  state  and  the 
state  alone. 

"I  protest  strongly  the  placing  of  students 


under  double  jeopardy  by  Canadian  aca- 
demic institutions." 

Armstrong  said  press  reports  had  suggest- 
ed collusion  between  the  magistrate  and  the 
university  administration. 

Before  handing  down  sentence.  Magistrate 
D.  B.  Menzies  said  the  university  had  indi- 
cated to  him  they  would  take  strong  action 
to  curtail  the  use  of  drugs  on  campus. 

"You  may  not  be  permitted  to  continue 
your  studies,"  the  magistrate  told  Kirk. 

Armstrong  said  students  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  before  the  law  as  other  Ca- 
nadians. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Western  faculty 
association  was  called  for  yesterday  to  con- 
sider the  expulsion. 


Engineers  were  hostile  to  Faulkner 


(continued  from  page  1) 

dent  J.  H.  Sword  today. 

The  motion  asked  that: 
".  .  .  the  acts  of  the  demon- 
strators against  our  students 
be  viewed  (by  the  adminis- 
tration) as  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline -  .  .  Dow  Chemical  be 
officially  invited  back  to 
campus  to  complete  their  in- 
terview schedule  ...  if  a  firm 
guarantee  of  unhindered  em- 
ployment interviews  cannot 
be  granted  the  engineering 
society  will  assume  all  duties 
of  the  Placement  Service  that 
affect  engineering  student 
job  opportunities." 


Dow  recruiter  William 
White  has  received  a  letter 
of  apology  from  SAC  and  an 
invitation  to  come  back  on 
campus  endorsed  by  the  en- 
gineering society. 

But  he  refuses  to  return 
until  he  receives  a  letter  of 
invitation  from  the  univers- 
ity administration. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner was  invited  to  the  meet- 
ing to  answer  questions  from 
the  engineering  student  body. 

Most  of  the  questions 
were  hostile  demanding  ex- 
planations of  what  World 
University  Service  and  Can- 
adian Union  of  Students  are. 


Placement  service  should  stay  same 


(continued  from  page  1) 

would  try  to  separate  from 
it. 

Pearson  said:  "It's  too  early 
to  tell  that  yet.  A  lot  depends 
on  what  happens  in  this  is- 
sue. Most  engineers  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  Placement 


Service  continued  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  and  if  any  future 
demonstrations  were  broken 
up. 

"We  are  pleased  that  they 
understand  our  position  but 
disappointed  that  we  didn't 
get  any  firm  statement." 


When  the  engineers  didn't 
like  Faulkner's  answers  they 
booed  like  mooing  cattle  or 
folded  the  sit-in  resolutions 
into  paper  planes. 

Bill  Charlton  (II  Law),  an 
announced  candidate  for 
Faulkner's  job,  was  sitting  in 
the  second  row,  occasionally 
gesticulating  expansively  as 
he  disagreed  with  a  Faulk- 
nerism. 

Miro  Forest  (III  APSC) 
shouted  several  times  for 
Charlton  to  speak  but  chair- 
man Thompson  ruled  him 
out  of  order. 

Finally  a  motion  was  pas- 
sed recognizing  Charlton  as 
a  speaker. 

At  that  point  Charlton 
stood  up,  pointed  to  his 
watch,  and  walked  out  of  the 
meeting. 


Hart  House  § 

TABLE  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT 

Saturday,  December  2 
Main  Gym    -    10  a.m. 
Fee:  25c    -    Hall  Porter 
'*      *  * 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

December  3,  9  p.m..  Great  Hall 
Music  Committee  &  the  CBC  present  the 

FESTIVAL  SINGERS 

Directed  by  Elmer  Iseler 
Tickets  available  to  members 
without  charge  from  Hall  Porter. 
Limited  number  for  ladies: 
one  per  A.T.L.  card. 


UNDERWATER  CLUB 

Presents 

DR.  HERMANN  RAHN 

on 

"A  Study  of  Ama,  Diving 
Women  of  Korea  and  Japan" 


Monday,  December  4  - 
Debates  Room 
Admission:  $1.00 


7  p.m. 


CAMERA  CLUB  ROOMS 

Wednesday,  December  6    -    1:10  p.ri 

"8  x  10  COMPETITION" 

(Members  Only) 


"AFTER  THE  FALL" 

Friday,  December  8 
6:30  -  1 :00  a.m. 
SMORGASBORD,  FOLK  SINGERS, 
POETRY  READERS,  FILMS 
$1.00/person 


Graduate  students  want  a  rector 

LONDON  (CUP)  —  The  society  of  graduate  students 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  has  accepted  proxy 
representation  on  the  board  of  governors  one  week  after 
undergraduates  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

The  grads  are  prepared  to  be  represented  by  a  rector 
who  is  a  former  student  or  faculty  member. 

The  undergraduates  have  been  waging  a  campaign 
for  direct  student  representation  on  the  board  of  gover 
nors. 
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Two  SAC  seats  vacated 

Nominations  will  be 
held  next  week  for  two 
Stud  ents  Administrative 
Council  positions  left  va- 
cant by  the  resignations  of 
engineers  Allan  Bruce  (III 
APSC)  and  Sheldon  Good- 
man (III  APSC). 

Art  Mcllwain  ( II  APSC) 
and  Richard  Seppala  (IV 
\PSC),  the  other  engineer- 
ing reps,  have  said  they 
have  no  intention  of  re- 
signing. 

AH  nominations  must  be 
submitted  to  the  execu- 
tive assistant  by  5  p.m. 
Tuesday. 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 
THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub. 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  are  I 


PHILOSOPHIC  INDIA 


an  examination  of  the  Indian  view  of  the  world 

PANEL:  Dr.  Bhartendu 
Dr.  I.  A.  Menon 
Mr.  Bibhu  Mohanty 
Miss  Pramila  Sani 
Mr.  Deepar  Chaddha,  Chairman 

1  P.M.  TODAY 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 

33  St.  George  St. 


__.  ,  


— — 


 _  -.  _ 
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•A  true  education  Is  a  harrowing  exper- 
ience. A  student  who  wants  to  oe  edu- 
cated must  be  courageous  Indeed.  He 
must  expect  all  his  comforts  and  illusions 
and  complacencies  to  be  ruthlessly  ripped 
oway.  He  must  drink  the  cup  of  humility 


to  its  lost  lees  and  dregs  .  .  .  Not  many 
people  can  stond  this  experience.  Bven 
fewer.  I'm  sure,  want  it." 

Wade  Thompson, 
American  College  Life,'1 
The  Nation. 


the  important  things  are  tabled 


It  was  with  great  but  controlled  pride 
that  Ron  Thompson  presented  o  three-inch- 
thick  stack  of  petitions  to  Wednesday's 
meeting  of  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council.  Nearly  2,400  persons  had  affixed 
their  signatures  calling  for  Tom  Faulkner's 
resignation  on  the  grounds  the  president  no 
longer  represents  the  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

After  a  fortunately  short  debate  on  what 
it  all  means,  whether  all  the  signatures 
were  of  students  or  not  and  whether  all 
SAC's  54  members  were  being  attacked, 
the  council  accepted  Faulkner's  resignation 
and  made  plans  for  an  election. 

After  that  Thompson  left,  not  concerned 
with  what  came  after.  He  also  didn't  seem 
to  care  what  had  come  before  his  brief  con- 


frontation with  the  enemy. 

But,  there,  immediately  before  the  elec- 
tion and  resignation  talk,  SAC  had  a  brief 
stab  at  something  that  may  be  the  coun- 
cil's most  important  contribution  of  the 
year. 

But  few  noticed  it  while  they  concerned 
themselves  with  the  witch-hunt  —  a  vin- 
dictive campaign,  council  agreed,  that  was 
not  only  misdirected  but  would  delay  im- 
portant work. 

The  other  shame  of  it  all  is  that  the 
hunt  was  over  an  issue  of  such  great  emo- 
tional but  such  small  concrete  impor- 
tance. What  after  all  do  you  suppose  will 
be  the  effect  of  a  resolution  passed  by  stu- 
dent politicians  calling  for  the  banning  of 
war  manufacturing    companies  from  the 


LETTERS 


students  like  hemblen 

Sir: 

In  Wednesday's  Varsity  a  letter  appeared  malign- 
ing Mr.  David  Hemblen,  an  Anglo-Saxon  teacher  at 
this  university.  It  questioned  the  rights  of  Mr. 
Hemblen's  students,  his  responsiility  to  them,  and 
his  capabilities  as  a  representative  of  the  teaching 
standards  at  this  University. 

I  am  a  student  of  Mr.  Hemblen's  and  belong  to 
that  same  class  which  was  held  on  the  steps  of 
Cody  Hall.  First  of  all  let  me  state  that  I  would 
have  been  there,  had  I  known,  for  several  reasons, 
both  political  and  personal.  But  that  is  not  the 
central  issue  in  that  letter.  The  author  of  that  pom- 
pous masterpiece  seems  to  have  been  pointing  a 
finger  declaring  incompetence  on  Mr.  Hemblen's 
part. 

That  is  rubbish. 

Mr.  Hemblen,  in  his  teaching  of  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
subject  which  by  itself  is  lacking  in  intrinsic  stimu- 
lation to  say  the  least,  has  brought  an  active  per- 
sonality which  gives  a  life,  a  stimulation  and  a 
feeling  of  value  to  an  otherwise  lifeless  and  seem- 
ingly valueless  exercise.  He  has  created  for  me 
and  in  me  an  interest  which  other  students  in 
other  classes  seem  to  be  lacking. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Hemblen  and 
his  capabilities  as  a  teacher,  and  what  is  more,  as 
&  man  and  individual,  more  than  adequately  rep- 
resents the  standards  of  this  University. 

This  view  is  a  consensus  of  the  opinion  that  is 
generally  held  in  our  class.  We  do  not  feel  that 
our  rights  have  been  violated,  or  in  any  way  sacri- 
ficed by  the  procedure  taken  on  the  steps  of  Cody 
Hall.  We  in  fact  thank  our  lucky  stars  for  having 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  Hemblen  as  an 
instructor. 

William  N.  Reocta 

an  unfair  election 

Sir: 

The  current  controversy  surrounding  the  presi- 
dency of  SAC  did  not  have  to  be  unsavory.  The 
bad  management  of  the  affair,  however,  will  have 
far  reaching  detrimental  effects  on  both  SAC  and 
the  U  of  T. 

It  is  doubtful  that  those  who  are  disillusioned 
with  Mr.  Faulkner's  leadership  intended  to  embroil 
the  campus  in  the  process  of  sharp  division  in 
which  it  now  finds  itself.  The  University  of  To- 
ronto draws  its  strength  from  its  diversity,  from 
the  spectrum  of  opinion  that  is  always  available. 
But  now  we  see  on  the  one  hand  an  unrepresenta- 
tive consolidation  of  the  small  disparate  groups, 
which  held  their  "meeting  of  to-getherness"  on 
Monday,  and  on  the  other  the  disgruntled  engineers 
in  association  with  their  political  allies. 

Unfairness  seems  the  order  of  the  day.  Tom 
Faulkner  resigned.  But  the  SAC  election  commit- 
tee had  already  fixed  the  election  date  (subject  to 
council  approval)  for  December  14.  What  sort  of 
an  opportunity  does  this  give  Bill  Charlton  to 
mount  his  campaign. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Responsible  Govern- 
ment is  not  .blameless.  Its  action  against  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner may  easily  be  deemed  inconsiderate  at  the 
least  and  irresponsible  at  worst.  Surely  they  need 
not  have  asked  for  bis  resignation.  Instead,  he 
could  have  been  presented  with  a  list  of  grievances 
— over  the  same  1,500  signatures.  After  all,  there 
are  only  three  months  remaining  and  whoever  is 
elected  now  will  be  immaterial  with  respect  to  the 
regular  (annual)  Presidential  election. 

Finally,  it  is  irresponsible  on  both  parts  to  -hold 
a  significant  election  while  claiming  that  campus 
politics  are  in  a  state  of  emergency.  To  capitalize 
on  the  current  state  of  affairs  will  represent  a 
cheap  victory  for  either  side,  and  undermine  the 
validity  of  the  next  Presidential  election  while  rele- 
vant issues  could  be  better  aired  in  a  calmer  at- 
mosphere. 

Peter  Szekely  (III  UC) 


wants  fall-time  prexy 

Sirs: 

I  was  a  little  concerned  to  read  that  Bill  Charl- 
ton does  not  have  the  time  for  noon-hour  cam- 
paigning because  of  his  academic  commitments, 
and  also  that  he  is  so  busy  with  his  numerous 
extra-curricular  activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  is  too  busy  to 
campaign  will  also  be  too  busy  to  serve.  I  want 
a  man  as  SAC  President  who  has  the  time  to  do 
the  job. 

Tony  Parget er  (II  UC) 

logic  of  complicity 

Sir: 

We  have  fully  seen  the  light  and  we  agree  10G°/o. 
Complicity  at  this  university  must  end. 

Napalm  bums  babies!  Napalm  is  made  by  Dow 
Chemical.  Chemists  are  employed  by  Dow  Chem- 
ical. Organic  chemists  do  research  for  Dow  Chem- 
ical. 

Ergo  organic  chemists  burn  babies! 

We  therefore  demand  the  immediate  cessation 
of  all  instruction  in  organic  chemistry  at  this 
university. 

Since  we  do  not  wish  to  be  complicit  in  the 
burning  of  babies,  we  intend  to  protest  by  not 
doing  our  organic  chemistry  problem  sets.  (They 
were  too  hard  anyway.) 

M.  Finkelman  (III  P&C) 
D.  Martell  (II  P&C) 

rights  in  perspective 

Sir: 

In  the  face  of  the  engineers'  vociferous  demand 
for  their  rights,  it  is  easy  to  lose  a  sense  of  per- 
spective. Of  course,  they  have  the  right  to  an  inter- 
view —  but  does  their  self-righteous  little  world 
encompass  nothing  but  the  accumulation  of  money, 
regardless  of  the  use  to  which  their  services  are 
put?  Perhaps  there  are  other  rights  involved — such 
as  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants  not  to  have 
napalm  dropped  on  them. 

Dave  Priest  (I  New) 

the  real  issue 


Sir: 

Your  editorial  entitled  "a  waste  of  time"  proves 
that  your  stay  at  university  has  been  just  that,  a 
waste  of  time.  Since  you  have  so  totally  missed  the 
point  of  the  coming  election,  I  think  someone  must 
point  out  what  is  at  stake. 

Your  comment  "And  yet,  being  the  head  of  SAC, 
he  is  an  authority  figure  and  it  is  that  figure  the 
petitioners  are  attacking  .Their  attack  is  misguided 
because  what  they  complain  about  wasnt  done  by 
Faulkner,"  shows  that  you  have  missed  the  entire 
point.  The  whole  point  is  that  Tom  Faulker  is  "an 
authority  figure"  and  it  is  that  very  authority  that 
the  petitioners  are  attacking.  Personally  I  think 
Tom  Faulkner  is  one  of  the  best  men  on  SAC  and 
a  good  administrator.  But  Tom  Faulkner  stands 
for  SAC  and  what  SAC  does.  For  this  reason  he 
will  lose  the  election.  It  is  not  Tom  Faulkner  but 
SAC  which  is  facing  an  election.  If  Tom  Faulkner 
loses  the  election,  SAC  loses  the  election.  The  stu- 
dents' lack  of  faith  in  SAC  and  what  it  does  will 
clearly  be  shown. 

The  only  danger  involved  is  that  the  campaign 
will  not  be  fought  on  this  issue  (you  nave  already 
tried  to  ignore  it).  If  it  is  not,  Tom  will  easily 
win.  However  Tom  Faulkner  is  too  honourable  to 
avoid  the  issue. 

David  Rogers  (IV  M&P) 


campus?  Idealism  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  speak  up  but  really,  when  Simcoe 
Hall  and  the  Ontario  Government  come  to 
make  decisions  on  all  this,  do  you  really 
think  they  won't  laugh? 

But  there  Wednesday  night  was  mild  lit- 
tle Bob  Bossin,  SAC  education  commission- 
er, with  a  real  contribution:  one  that  should 
be  so  controversial  that  everyone  should  be 
talking  about  it  because  it  could  actually 
affect  every  student. 

First  Bossin  proposed  adoption  of  a  state- 
ment of  education  principles  based  on  stu- 
dent-centred teaching  in  which  the  student 
is  taken  as  an  individual,  not  a  commodity. 

Second  was  a  report  outlining  plans  for 
a  summer  school  for  inner-city  high-school 
students  to  be  run  at  U  of  T,  under  the  dir- 
ection of  the  SAC.  In  this  school  the  stu- 
dents would  be  responsible  for  their  own 
curriculum  and  discipline. 

Third  was  a  motion  calling  for  an  educa- 
tional experiment  at  Tartu  College,  SAC's 
proposed  student  residence. 

Fourth  was  a  motion  asking  the  univers- 
ity not  to  accept  scholarships  over  $150  so 
that  people  won't  be  working  for  money  but 
for  real  learning.  Money  should  be  directed 
to  the  people  who  need  it,  Bossin  thinks. 

He  held  up  a  sign  which  tells  no  one  to 
enter  the  professor's  office  area  except  on 
business,  quoted  from  a  few  printed  sources 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  get 
council  talking  about  education.  What 
might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  good 
debate  followed. 

But  then  council's  most  pressing  interest 
at  the  moment  intervened.  Everything  had 
to  be  tabled  until  next  time  because  Thomp- 
son wanted  to  present  his  petition. 

Earlier  in  the  day  400  engineers  gath- 
ered at  Convocation  Hall  to  impeach  the'r 
SAC  member  Allan  Bruce. 

Bruce  may  have  been  one  of  the  best 
members  on  the  council  this  year  but  he 
wasn't  an  Engineering  type  and  they  dump- 
ed him. 
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cruchley  predicts  that  men's  shirt  collars  will  plunge  %  at 
an  inch  this  season,  rich  pyne  hobbled  in  with  a  cracked 
knee,  rod  and  phi!  say  that  his  cast  was  plain  white — un 
peu  demode,  n'est-ce  past  mcry  kate  can't  skate  with  us 
tonight;  she  showed  us  an  enormous  scar  on  her  thigh, 
mclinda  j.  ond  sue  helwig  accused  each  other  of  being 
Cinderella — the  glass  skate  fits  you,  luv.  ingrid  says  she's 
not  a  good  skate,  dove  isaac  threatens  to  join  the  team, 
hove  you  ever  been  hit  a  two-hundred  pound  matzoh 
boll?  ma  era  a  went  to  get  a  good  nighfs  sleep  for  the 
game,  laurie  said  he'd  look  for  a  good  puck  to  bring  along 
tor  the  evening,  sue  perly  fingered  her  sperm  whale's 
tooth  nervously,  sue  carter  contributed  a  pair  of  briefs  to 
the  evening's  gaity.  ion  said  he  was  a  good  shriek  hand- 
ler, donni  declared  herself  offsides  during  an  informal 
game,  wendy,  kathy  and  onnc  offered  to  play  goal.  |lm 
said  they've  been  his  goal  for  some  time,  paul  canon  is 
practising  his  whistling  and  tim  says  he  doesn't  care  who 
wins  the  game  as  long  as  the  here  and  now  Is  dono  on 
time,  the  female  three-pronged  stickleback  stands  up  when 
aroused,  volky  »_ys  he  gets  stood  up.  kesterton  wants  to 
integrate  the  showers  after  the  game,  because  he's  surt 
isaac  Is  going  to  use  aU  the  soap. 


FRANTZ  FANON 


DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 

YOU  NEED  US 

Are  you  hungry,  impoverished,  outgoing  and  personable? 

WE  NEED  YOU 

To  sell  to  your  classmates  who  have  already  shown  their  interest 
by  writing  to  us. 

Those  interested  please  phone  Mr.  Matt  Hudson 
481-7439 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY 
The  Blues  of 


LONNSE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  ■  2  a.m. 
Dancing  &  Listening  to 

The  BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  -  1  a.m.  -  3  a.m.  — 
Sat.  T2  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 


-fill 


STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  &  Harbord  ■  922  1517  -  \0%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 


One  hour 


THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MOK'.-FRI. 


LOOK  YOUR  STUNNINGEST! 


Glenayr 


5643/692 


0$M; 

Stun  the  fashion  world  in  this 
machine-washable  full* 
fashioned  English  Botany 
pullover.  It'seasy-to-care-for. 
comfortable,  and  a  fashion 
favourite  with  its  ribbed  front 
and  plain-knit  back  end 
sleeves,  split  collarwith2ipper 
closing,  and  Continental  band 
and  cuffs.  In  bright  new 
shades. 

To  complete  the  pretty  picture, 
these  superbly  tailored  pure 
wool  worsted  slims,  woven 
from  superfine  English 
Botany.  They  are  dry-clean- 
able,  and  dyed-to-perfectly- 
match  all  bright  new  Kitten 
sweater  colours. 


Look  for  the 
Woolmark  on  the  label 


Without  ihi«  label  |#i  jiag^&l  it  is  not  >  genuine  KITTEN. 


see 
Tom  Thumb 

and 
The  Bobies 
next  week 
at 

Cortwight  Holl 
TCDS 


CONTACT 
WEARERS! 


LENSINE 


EXCLUSIVE! 
r>*«  r  imwi  b  >•  MfTyin* 


for  complete 
Ions  care 

Unelne's  special  properties 
assure  ■  smoother,  noresrrf- 
Siting  lens  surface  when  h> 
sorting  your  "contacts."  Just 
•  drop  or  two  win  do  ft.  Whan 
used  for  cleaning,  a  unique 
lenslne  formula  helps  retard 
buildup  of  contaminants  and 
foreign  deposits  on  th» 
lenses.  It's  self-stertlrslnf 
end  antiseptic.  Ideal  for  wet 
Storage  or  "soaking"  of 
lenses.  Lenslne  reduces 
harmful  bacteria  contemlna> 


mC  CMNmtW  CASE,  t» 
elusive  removable  carrying 
ease  with  every  bottle  of 
Lenslne,  The  scientific— and 
convenient— way  to  protect 
your  contacts. 

LENSINE 

from  The  Murine 
Company,  Inc. 

...•trecaratpMlaHst  r«r70yttn 


BOOKS 

Prospero  and  Caliban.... 


By  MARTHA  MACNEILL 

O.  Mannoni:  Prospero  and 
Caliban— The  Psychology  of 
Colonization;  Praeger  Univer- 
sity Series,  New  York,  1964. 
$2.40. 

Mannoni  is  neither  a  poli- 
tical theorist  nor  a  social  cri- 
tic; he  is  not  interested  in 
justifying  the  colonial  situa- 
tion nor  in  suggesting  to  Eu- 
rope foolproof  methods  of 
easing  the  pangs  of  decoloni- 
zation. He  is  a  psychoanalyst, 
and  he  is  interested  in  pre- 
senting the  personal  aspect 
of  the  colonial  situation. 
And  it  seems  that  the  haras- 
sed and  neurotic  European 
is  even  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  confrontation  of 
"higher"  and  "lower"  cultur- 
es in  a  direct  manner.  For, 
according  to  Mannoni. 

Colonial  problems  stem 
from  conflicts  within  Euro- 
pean civilization  itself,  and 
the  racialist  reactions  of  the 
white  man  to  the  black  are 
the  products  of  elements  al- 
ready present  in  his  psyche. 

This  generalization  is  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  a 
particular  situation  —  the 
Malagasies  of  the  French 
colony  of  Madagascar. 

Many  psychologists  would 
claim  that  the  driving  force 
behind  European  civilization 
is  an  individual  and  col- 
lective inferiority  complex. 
It  is  the  need  to  prove  his 
adequacy,  in  the  face  of 
maladjustment  or  failure  at 
home,  that  leads  the  white 
man  into  the  non-European 
world,  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  colonial  situation, 
the  European  finds  ready- 
made  superiority  —  "and 
whether  he  accepts  it  pas- 
sively or  seizes  upon  it  gree- 
dily, the  relationship  chan- 
ges him  more  than  he  it.„. 
the  colonial  is  not  looking 
for  profit  only;  he  is  also 
greedy  for  certain  other  — 
psychological  —  satisfac- 
tions, and  that  is  much  more 
dangerous".  Colonials,  whe- 
ther "good"  men  or  "bad", 
are  not  taking  cognizance 
of  real  men  but  of  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  "primi- 
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tive";  therefore  even  the 
"dogooders'  arc  harmful. 

To  illustrate  his  argument 
concerning  the  "colonial  men- 
tality," Mannoni  turns  to  li- 
terature: to  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  Shakespeare's  The  Tem- 
pest. Dafoe's  story  allegoriz- 
es the  colonial  vocation  — 
it  is  "the  cure  of  a  misan- 
thropic neurosis.  His  hero, 
who  is  at  first  at  odds  with 
his  environment,  gradually 
recovers  psychological  health 
in  solitude". 

Prospero  represents  anoth- 
er type  of  colonial  European, 
and  psychology  has  been 
presented  with  a  new  label 

—  the  Prospero  complex. 
This  a  picture  of  "the  pater- 
nalist colonial  with  his  pride, 
his  neurotic  impatience,  and 
his  desire  to  dominate",  and 
a  lack  of  awareness  of  a 
world  where  others  are  as 
worthy  of  respect  as  he  is. 

Ariel  and  Caliban  repre- 
sent the  "good"  or  Wester- 
nized, and  the  "bad"  or 
ignorant;  native,  as  do  Man 
Friday  and  the  cannibals. 

Mannoni's  point  is  that 
these  fictional  accounts  are 
manifestations  of  the  sup- 
pressed proto-colonial  com- 
plexes latent  in  any  one  of 
us.  In  the  proper  social  and 
economic  situation,  these 
complexes  can  no  longer  be 
suppressed.  This  explains 
the  phenomenon  of  why  so 
many  nice,  humanitarian 
people  at  home  became  rabid 
racialists  and  oppressors  in 
the  colonies. 

But  the  credibility  of  Man- 
oni's  understanding  of  the 
psyches  at  work  in  a  colony 
seems  to  fade  when  he  co- 
mes to  analyse  the  native. 
In  contrast  with  the  Euro- 
pean's inferiority  complex, 
he  had  given  the  Malagasy 

—  and  by  analogy  all  colon- 
ized "primitive"  peoples  — 
the  dependence  complex. 

The  Malagasy  world  is  an 
ordered  hierarchical  one 
with  authority  coming  from 
customs  and  one's  dead  an- 
cestors. European  conque- 
rors removed  the  authority 
of  the  old  ways,  and  took 
that  authority  onto  them- 
selves. The  Malagasy  happily 
accepts  this  new  protection. 

But  Westernization  has 
killed  the  old  ways,  and 
when  the  Europeans  leave, 
the  native  is  left  in  a  void. 
Decolonization  is  not  free- 
dom, it  is  abandonment.  The 
result  is  chaos  —  mental 
alienation  and  physical  vio- 
lence. 

(conr.  on  R-3) 
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A  White  Psychoanalyst  Looks  at  Colonizer  and  Colonized 


(eont.  from  R-2) 

Most  of  the  natives,  search- 
ing for  a  "father-figure"  to 
depend  on,  blindy  follow 
this  or  nationalist  leader. 
And  nationalism,  to  the  mass 
of  natives,  is  simply  a  means 
of  restoring  the  ancient  pat- 
tern of  dependencies. 

Mannoni  is  here  trying 
to  justify  the  violence  of 
1948  Malagasy  revolution  by 
pouring  the  guilt  onto  the 
European,  thereby  perhaps 
responding  to  his  own  latent 
"Christian"  need  to  make 
atonement  for  all  guilt. 

The  core  of  the  colonial 
problem  is  not  political  in- 
dependence or  economic  ex- 
ploitation, but  racialism. 
Racialism  does  not  occur 
automatically  when  two  dif- 
ferent races  meet;  it  deve- 
lops gradually. 

Surprisingly,  it  is  European 
women  who  are  the  stron- 
gest racialists  according  to 
Mannoni.  True  to  Freud,  he 
attempts  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  by  the  sexual 
attraction  between  white 
men  and  native  women, 
often  resulting  in  intermar- 
riage, and  causing  jealousy 
and  resentment  among  the 
few  but  influential  white 
women  of  the  colony.  But 
this  seems  a  rather  petty 
way  to  explain  such  a  far- 
reaching  and  powerful  emo- 
tion. 

He  continues  that  racial- 
ism really  becomes  manifest 
only  when  the  native  shows 
sings  of  breaking  off  his 
bonds  of  dependence  on  the 
white  man: 

We  are  perfectly  happy  if 
we  can  project  the  fantasies 
of  our  unconscious  onto  the 
outside  world,  but  if  we  sud- 
denly find  that  these  creat- 
ures are  not  pure  project- 
ions but  real  beings  with 
claims  to  liberty,  we  con- 
sider it  outrageous,  however 
modest  their  claims.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  not  the  claims 
themselves  which  makes  us 
indignant,  but  the  very  de- 
sire for  freedom. 

The  racialism  of  the  native, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  "more 
like  the  isolationism  of  so- 
meone looking  for  a  new 
form  of  security  than  it  is 
like  the  European's  over- 
compensation for  an  inferio- 
rity complex".  The  isolation- 
ism exists  as  the  demand  for 
political  independence  —  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as 
means  to  nationalism  and 
restoration  of  the  old  depen- 
dency systems. 

Half-breeds  and  natives 
who  have  been  educated  in 
Europe  are  especially  dan- 
gerous .because  they  are  in 
an  inescapable  no-man's-land, 
never    fully    accepted  by 


either  coloured  or  white 
society,  and  therefore  they 
become  resentful  of  the 
European  intruders.  These 
men  become  the  leaders  of 
revolution. 

Finally  the  "colonial  psy- 
chology'' has  come  full  cir- 
cle: 

Today  the  Malagasy  wants 
to  project  upon  us  his  short- 
comings and  his  ill  inten- 
tions; he  wants  to  find  other 
leaders  with  whom  to  ident- 
ify himself  . . .  they  no  longer 
reproach  us  for  imposing 
our  civilization  upon  them; 
they  now  accuse  us  of  with- 
holding it  from  them  and  of 
barring  the  path  we  opened 
up  for  them. 

As  far  as  the  future  of 
colonialism  goes,  Mannoni 
makes  no  predictions  and 
few  practical  suggestions  — 
such  is  not  the  psychologist's 
nor  sociologist's  task.  This 
is  frustrating  to  the  reader, 
yet  the  suggestions  he  does 
advance  are  even  more 
frustrating,  for  they  show 
that  even  an  objective  ana- 
lyst cannot  escape  his  own 
prejudices. 

For  example,  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  democra- 
cy, "we  shall  not  only  be  lib- 
erating the  Malagasy  polit- 
ically; we  shall  be  contribut- 
ing to  his  psychological  lib- 
eration.".. In  other  words, 
psychological  maturity  and 
emancipation  will  come  to 
the  native  only  when  adopts 
the  "ideal  institutions"  of 
Europe,  which  Europeans 
themselves  seem  unable  to 
handle. 

Mannoni  examines  colonial- 
ism and  decolonization  from 
the  white  European's  point 
of  view,  although  he  tries 
to  see  it  as  the  native  sees 
it  through  his  analysis  of 
dreams,  poetry,  etc.  Franlz 
Fanon,  a  Negro  in  the  same 
profession  as  Mannoni  and 
a  self-appointed  spokesman 
for  colonized  peoples,  has 
a  radically  different  view. 

His  chapter  on  Mannoni  in 
Black  Skin  White  Masks 
(Grove  Press,  1967)  is  a 
highly  emotional  one;  he 
critizes  Mannoni  for  being 
too  objective  and  particular 
in  dealing  with  an  explosive 
human  situation,  for  not  try- 
ing to  "feel  himself  into  the 
despair  of  the  man  of  colour 
confronting  the  white  man". 
He  attacks  Mannoni's  con- 
cept of  racialism  —  the  lat- 
ter says: 

European  civilization  and 
its  best  representatives  are 
not,  for  instance,  responsible 
for  colonial  racialism;  that 
is  the  work  of  petty  officials, 
small  traders,  and  colonials 
who  have  toiled  much  with- 
out great  success. 

The  strongest  racialists, 
that  is,  are  those  who  are 


made  to  feel  inferior  to 
white  men  above  them,  and 
who  in  turn  satisfy  their 
psychological  needs  on  the 
"inferior"  natives. 

Social  position  and  econo- 
mics have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case,  claims  Fanon 
—  all  white  men  are  racists, 
and  always  have  been,  and 
there  is  no  difference  bet- 
ween colonial  racism  and 
any  other  kind. 

Further,  Mannoni  leaves 
the  colonized  native  with  no 
future  except  the  choice  bet- 
ween dependence  and  in- 
feriority. But  according  to 
Fanon,  he  "applies  his  con- 
clusions to  a  bilateral  total- 
ity —  deliberately  ignoring 
the  fact  that  .  .  .  the  Malaga- 
sy has  ceased  to  exist". 

That  is,  since  their  con- 
quest the  Malagasies  have 
lost  their  psychological  se- 
parateness  and  become  na- 
tives-with-Europeans.  And 
they  need  not  remain  im- 
paled on  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  "turn  white  or 
disappear";  they  can  change 
the  social  structure,  through 
violence  if  necessary. 

Finally,  to  Mannoni's  idea 
that  the  Malagasy  dependen- 
cy complex  has  always  been 


part  of  the  native  psycholo- 
gy, Fanon  argues  that  only 
the  arrival  of  the  stronger, 
prouder  white  man  produced 
dependency  and  inferiority. 
He  is  not  a  determinist 
about  colonization,  as  Man- 
noni is  when  he  states  that 
colonized  peoples  have  a 
vocation  for  it,  a  deep  psy- 
chological need  to  be  colon- 
ized, as  evinced  by  their 
enthusiastic  welcome  of  the 
first  white  men  —  as  if 
curiosity  needed  to  be  thus 
explained  by  the  sub-con- 
scious. 

In  short,  Mannoni  is  a 
white  man  and  understands 
as  no  non-white  can  the 
inner  conflicts  and  neuroses 
and  seemingly  irrational  ac- 
tions of  the  white  colonial. 
And  Fanon  is  a  Negro  and 
understand  as  no  white  man 
can  the  inner  frustrations 
and  violence  and  actions  of 
the  colonized  native.  The 
emotional  reactions  of  the 
latter  should  be  used  as  a 
counter  to  the  penetrating 
analyses  of  the  former  to 
give  true  insight  into  the 
human  effect  of  decoloniza- 
tion. 
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i  T'lNTERESSENT  -  ILS? 

§?    Chaque  annee,  depuis  1948,  WORLD  UNIVER- 
SITY  SERVICE  (WUS)  du  Canada  organise  un  se- 
g3£     minaire  dans  un  pays  etranger. 

§j?  Durant  1'ete,  le  WUS  invitera  etudiants  et 

Sv  professeurs  canadiens  d  observer  les  eoutumes  et 
§5  le  developpement  de  trois  pays  africains  que  son* 
g£  la  Core  d'lvoire,  le  Mali  et  le  Senegal.  Environ 
on  quarante  etudiants  et  cinq  professeurs  canadiens 
rjp    seront  ainsi  invites.  A  condition  qu'un  candidat 

volable  ait  ere  nomme,  le  Comite  de  WUS  de 
tjv  I'Universite  de  Toronto  est  assure  d'au  mo  ins  la 
§y    participation  d'un  delegue    au  seminaire  inrer- 

national  de  1968. 

A  partir  de  I'assemblee  jusqu'a  ce  que  le 
&V  seminaire  prenne  fin  e  Abidjan,  le  WUS  du  Ca- 
^  nada  sera  responsable  de  voire  logement  et  re- 
gj£     pas,  voyage  trans-atlantique,  et  voyage  en  Afri- 
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2P      !■     Etre  citoyen  Canadien  au  etre  domicile  de  fa  con  per- 

manente  au  Canada. 
jV     2.    Etre  etudianr  univenitaire  depuis  mu  moins  deux  ana 

et  retourner  a  la  meme  universite  pour  1'annee  1968-9. 
3.    Maturite,  qualires  de  chef  et  avoir  un  excellent  dossier 
jw  academique. 
§g     4.    Parler  couramment  le  franca  ij, 

!\p  Les  candidats  doivent  obtenir,  remplir,  leur 

<p  formule  de  mise  en  candidature  avant  le  onze 
5j>  decembre.  La  commission  des  designations  sie- 
5?  gera  le  quatorze  decembre.  On  peut  se  procurer 
so  formule  de  mise  en  candidature  au  S.A.C. 
2?  Building. 
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Will  this  be 
a  mini  or  a 
maxi  winter 
for  you? 


Will  you  master  all  the 
things  you've  wanted  to 
(including  the  highest  ski 
slopes  or  the  most  difficult 
figures  on  ice) — or  will  you 
just  let  winter  slip  by 
unnoticed  ? 
There's  one  way  to  help  you 
get  the  most  out  of  winter. 
Use  Tampax  tampons.  Worn 
internally,  they're  just  the 
thing  with  short  skating 
skirts  or  tight  stretch  pants. 
Because  there's  never  a 
bulge  to  show.  When  it 
comes  to  any  winter  sports, 
you  never  need  miss  out 

on  a  day  of  fun. 
Another  great  thing  about 
Tampax  tampons  is  that 
they're  so  easy  to  use, 
anywhere.  The  silken-smooth 
container-appttcator  makes 
insertion  easy;  then  flushes 

away  just  as  the  tampon 
does.  You  can  carry  spares 
without  a  lot  of  fuss  and 
bother,  too.  They  readily 
slip  into  your  purse. 
Get  Tampax  tampons  today. 
You'll  even  be  free  to  swim 
if  you  want  to. 
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a  poster  is  a 


a  poster  is  a  poster  is  a 


is  a  V/irtYi  picture  of  W.  C.  Fields 
3  silk  screen  mandala 
a  Fillmore  Auditorium  dance  poster 
an  Aubrey  Beardsley  print 
is  a  vital,  topical,  visual,  comment 

BUT  MOST  OF  ALL 

is  a  3  x2'  picture  of  yourself 

(ready  for  you  5  minutes  after  you  enter  our  shop.) 

is  the  NOW  gift  -  even  for  yourself 


118  yorkville  avenue 
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Canada's 

leading  trust  company 
can  offer  rewarding 
opportunities  to  students 
graduating  in 1968. 

A  RoyalTrust  representative 
will  be  interviewing  interested 
graduates  December  4  &  5. 

Make  a  point  of  talking 

\A/|Th  JT%  I  IRTt  Opportunities  to  advance  with  Royal  Trust— 

II  Hi  I  !■  Canada's  leading  trust  company— are 

limited  only  by  the  individual's  desire  to 
get  ahead. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  rewarding  career 
with  a  company  that  has  been  respected 
throughout  Canada  for  68  years,  talk  to  your 
University  Placement  Officer  with  a  view 
to  seeing  the  Royal  Trust  representative. 

Talk  to 


MUSIC 


The  Mothers  of  Invention 


By  AL  KAMIN 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  rock  group  "The 
Mothers"  (their  record  company  curiously  made  them  add 
''of  Invention"  to  their  name)  will  be  coming  to  the  U.C. 
Festival  in  late  January. 

"The  Mothers"  qualify  as  definitely  the  "freakiest"  of 
the  groups  which  are  presently  big  on  the  American  music 
scene.  Led  by  ex-ad-man  Frank  Zappa,  "The  Mothers"  come 
on  as  biting  satirists  of  everything  American — in  fact,  of 
everything  human  or  inhuman — from  Vietnam  to  night- 
clubs to  sex  to  that  "psychedelic  bullshit".  The  only  thing 
positive  that  they  ever  get  into  is  instrumental  excellence. 

The  number  of  "Mothers"  varies  from  performance  to 
performance  (sometimes  they  bring  along  their  children, 
too),  and  their  performance  is  as  likely  to  consist  of  an 
hour  of  jazz  improvisation  as  it  is  to  be  an  hour  of  verbal 
freakout,  complete  with  the  tossing  of  toys  and  fruit  to 
the  audience  (they're  really  hung  on  prunes). 

An  example  of  their  touch  was  to  call  their  New  York 
show  "Absolutely  Free",  and  then  chuckle  as  a  legion  of 
"straights"  from  the  suburbs  collided  with  a  man  demand- 
ing $2.50  admission  at  the  door. 

Their  forte  is  insulting  their  audience  to  its  collective, 
stereotyped  face,  and  then  chuckling  as  the  audience,  get- 
ting right  into  the  spirit  of  being  cool,  laps  it  up. 

Examples:  "Plastic  people;  O,  baby,  you're  such  a  drag", 
and  "If  your  children  found  out  what  you're  really  all  about, 
they'd  kill  you  in  your  sleep." 

Media  (Mixed) 

By  jack  McCaffrey 


Eg  Royal  Trust 

it's  in  your  best  interest 


The  first  Swahili  rock 
band  in  Toronto  was  just 
finishing  its  bit  as  we  enter- 
ed the  high-ceilinged  sculp- 
ture court  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Ontario.  Then,  amid 
banks  of  flowers  and  flicker- 
ing candles  and  the  flashing 
of  stroboscopic  lights,  we 
heard  the  tinkling  of  trian- 
gles and  the  chiming  of 
bells,  thoughtfully  provided 
by  the  Stu  Broomer  Kinetic 
Ensemble. 

Meanwhile,  girls  were  pas- 
sing out  incense  to  the 
crowd.  Finally,  when  all  was 
in  readiness,  the  happy  ring- 
ing ceased. 

On  the  movie  screen  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  appeared 
the  main  event:  BILL'S  HAT, 
a  film  in  which  various  peo- 
ple stand  before  the  camera 
and  do  whatever  they  want 
with  this  fur  hat.  At  the 
same  time,  slides  were  pro- 
jected onto  sheets  strung 
up  around  the  room. 

Suddenly,  Broomer  started 
banging  away  at  the  piano, 
repeating  the  same  note 
over  and  over.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tape  which  he 
had  prepared  began  to  blast 
through  the  speakers  placed 
throughout  the  room. 

For  the  first  few  minutes, 
this  experiment  in  "expand- 
ed cinema",  created  by  Joyce 
Weiland,  Canadian  artist 
and  wife  of  Michael  Snow, 
was  mildly  interesting.  In- 
cense, strobe  lights,  flowers, 
film,  slides,  wild  electronic 
music,  weird  people  —  a 
total  sensation  theatre  hap- 
pening, right? 

Unfortunately,  the  event 
went  on  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  same  images  re- 
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cured  on  the  slides.  The  film 
was  necessarily  of  very  limit- 
ed interest  ((watching  peo- 
ple wearing  a  hat  soon  be- 
comes tiresome).  The  sound 
produced  by  Broomer  was 
an  unceasing  roar  of  unre- 
lenting intensity  —  damn 
near  deafening  in  fact.  After 
a  while,  another  rock  group 
joined  in  to  help  raise  the 
decibel  count  even  further. 

One  began  to  fear  that  it 
would  never  end.  But  finally, 
one  after  another,  the  pro- 
jectors were  turned  off,  the 
strobe  lights  ceased  flash- 
ing, and  the  candles  were 
extinguished.  And  at  last, 
the  din  stopped,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  we  were  able 
to  hear  again. 

The  experience  was  boring 
and  tedious.  One  of  the 
problems  with  these  so- 
called  total  sensation  events 
is  that,  although  the  artists 
feel  they  should  have  com- 
plete freedom,  they  nonethe- 
less impose  upon  the  audien- 
ce the  restrictions  of  a 
formal  concert.  While  the 
artists  are  free  to  do  what- 
ever they  please,  without 
being  tied  down  to  conven- 
tional forms,  the  audience 
is  expected  to  just  sit  there 
and  watch  and  listen.  Per- 
haps if  the  audience  were 
invited  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  happening,  it 
would  be  interesting  and 
exciting  for  them. 

But,  as  they  are  now 
done,  these  events  can  not 
have  any  real  meaning  for 
the  spectators.  The  very 
nature  of  a  happening  de- 
mands that  all  those  who 
wish  to  take  active  part 
should  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Until  the  artists 
recognize  the  rights  of  the 
audience,  these  events  are 
bound  to  be  failures. 


Chart  Music  by  Contemporary  Group 

By  PETER  GODDARD 


At  the  Faculty  of  Music's  Concert  Hall 
last  Tuesday  the  Contemporary  Music 
Group  presented  its  second  concert.  Works 
by  student  composers  were  featured.  But 
the  most  modern  idiom  used  was  by  John 
Rea  in  his  two  chart  compositions  . 

Chart  Music  allows  the  performer  a  maxi- 
mum of  freedom  from  notes,  tempi,  expres- 
sion—in other  words,  from  the  composer. 
The  soloists  can  choose  not  only  style  but 
content  from  the  many  possibilities  present. 

Rea's  two  pieces: 

1. 

2.  for  trio 

3.  for  quintet 

4.  for  both 

5.  trombone,  clarinet  and  bass 

6.  two  percussionists,  bass,  piano,  clarinet— 

7.  all 

(was)  (were) 
random  a)  in  form, 


Say  the  Balaneese: 

chart-composi  tion  s 

don't  represent 

all  I  know  is, 

we  can" 

Says  John  Cage: 

the  furthest  step 

caterpillar  contemptuously. 

and  reserved  /or 

eighteenth-  and 

In  a  traditional  way; 

to  the  beginning  of 

can  substitute 

a  more  meaningful 

the  way  a  jazz 

the  caterpillar's 

sound. 

Form  will  be  our 
limitations,  he  has 
up  and  said, 
the  past. 
The 


"Well,  perhaps  your 

We  don't  have  any  art 
be  different 
everything  the  best 
It  would  feel  very 
it  remains 
"You'  said  the 
music  can  go 
"Who  are  you?" 
traditional  instruments 
them  back  again 
that  is,  the 
the  conversation, 
as  composer  (much 
a  little  irritated  at 
soloist  does).  Within 
making  such  very  short 
a  few  fundamental 
and  she  drew  herself 
complete  freedom  of 
very  gravely,  "I  think  . 
expression. 


b)  in  texture 

c)  in  instrumentation 

d)  in  method 
e) 

I  the  performer 

II  the  composer 

so  that:    III  the  audience    mattered  most. 
IV  everybody  else 
V... 
Muttered  loudest: 
"This  isn't  contemporary  idiom." 

the  Trio 

music  as  I  improvised  in  a 

understand  it 
to  be  to 
The  music  is  be!" 
appeared  in 

Said  Rea: 

a  ABA  form 
with  three 
cadenzas 

Although  Rea's 
feelings  may 
We  do 

the  furthest  in 
avant-garde  styles, 
queer  to  me." 

this  word 
'music'  is  sacred 
and  still  use 
which  brought 
nineteenth-cent  in  y 
instruments,  we 
performer  functions 
Alice  felt 
term: 

organization  of 
the  framework  of 
short  remarks, 
only  constant 
connection  with 
technique  and 
.  .  .  why?" 


Opera  School  —  Something  is  Always  Missing 

The  case  of  University  Of  Toronto's  Opera 
School  is  perennially  absorbing.  As  with  last 
week's  productions  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus 
Rex,  they  constantly  set  new  problems  for 
them  to  solve.  Bursting  with  will  and  intel- 
ligence they  constantly  come  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  an  entirely  perfected  perform- 
ance. 

Yet  something  is  always  missing.  One  ad- 
mires, but  is  not  involved.  As  a  group  they 
are  too  technically  competent  to  be  consid- 
ered amateurs:  at  the  same  time,  too  awed 
by  their  parts,  too  emotionally  introverted 
they  failed  to  communicate  with  audience. 
And  although  the  production  of  Oedipus 
this  year  was  more  polished  than  previous 
works  performed,  the  same  problems  exist- 
ed. It  left  one  unmoved  I'm  afraid  to  the 
point  of  paralysis.  . 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  point  of  their 
Oedipus.  With  their  stark,  bronze-tinted  sets 
and  static  stage  action,  the  company's  styl- 
ized performance  remained  tastefully  im- 
mobile and  modern.  While  broiling  in  its 
own  somber  juices,  their  Oepidus  had  not 
aged  unbecomingly  like  the  composer's 
L'Histoire  d'un  soldat  (1917)  or  Ragtime 
(1919).  In  this  their  success  lay. 

But  also  their  failure.  The  work  is  describ- 
ed as  an  opera-oratorio.  Its  characters  are 
costumed  but  restricted  in  their  movements: 
Oedipus  Creon  and  Jocasta  use  masks  and 
move  only  their  arms  and  heads.  Casting  his 
opera  in  an  even  more  strict  stylized  mold, 
Stravinsky  set  Cocteau's  version  of  Sopho- 
cles' play  in  Latin  —  a  language  which  the 
composer  described  as  "a  medium  not  dead, 
but  turned  to  stone,  and  so  monumentaliz- 
ed as  to  have  become  immune  from  all  risks 
of  vulgarization."  , 

Why  then  would  a  predominately  female 
chorus  sing  when  the  score  called  for  men? 
For  what  other  reason  would  several  of  the 
minor  pairs  -  Tiresias,  Creon  and  the  Mes- 
senger —  be  better  sung  than  the  two  leads? 
Or  the  orchestra  botch  many  of  its  entran- 


ces? Or  would  render  the  blinded  king's  last 
scene  make-up  to  look  like  katsup  instead 
of  blood? 

The  composer's  Oedipus  deals  directly 
with  the  ego's  pride;  and  with  the  ego's  in- 
sufficiency. Having  unknowingly  killed  his 
father,  he  has  married  his  mother.  He  is 
begged  by  the  people  of  Thebes  to  save  them 
from  the  plague,  which  is  destroying  the 
city.  He  boasts:  "Ego  Oedipus"  —  I,  Oedipus 
will  free  you.  Oedipus  becomes  an  icon,  a 
part  of  the  scenery,  a  symbol  of  modern 
man. 

Perhaps  the  open  expression  of  emotion 
is  alien  to  Mr.  Astor.  For  dramatically,  his 
entire  performance  was  a  huge  shrug.  His 
face  expressed  desperation  and  strangula- 
tion but  little  else.  Vocally,  he  waded 
through  important  passages  with  as  little 
care  for  pitch  and  tone  as  for  nuance. 

With  David  Astor  lost  in  a  maze  of  notes, 
all  the  more  importance  fell  upon  the  other 
lead,  Nancy  Greenwood  as  Jocasta.  The 
strain  seemed  too  much.  Her  full  contralto 
voice  was  unusually  subdued;  the  low  notes 
just  didn't  sound.  But  while  her  portrayal 
of  the  Queen  was  more  niminy-piminy  than 
thundery-blundery,  it  was  quite  competent 
in  a  small  way. 

Bottom-heavy  due  to  orchestral  sloth,  its 
top  dramatically  light-weight,  Heinar  Pillar's 
production  was  rescued  by  its  one  perform- 
er of  middling  importance  to  plot;  Peter 
Milne  as  Oedipus'  brother-in-law,  Creon. 

Milne  almost  succeded  in  turning  the  por- 
formance  inside  out,  of  making  it  a  thing  of 
mounting  and  not  waning  excitement.  For 
the  musician,  one  could  speak  of  his  excel- 
lent vocal  sound,  a  sure  sense  of  timing,  or 
warmth,  of  restraint. 

On  hearing  Milne,  one  almost  forgot  the 
superficial  anguish  of  the  de  facto  ruler, 
Oedipus,  his  wife's  inner  torment,  and  Ar- 
nold Rubenstein's  sanctimonious  narration 
of  the  plot.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  ^ 
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I  wish  he'd  take  me 

to  the 
ZUMBURGER 

so  much  nicer 
and  brighter  -  so  much 
more  fun... 
such  good  food 
(and  so  reasonable) 

TRY  ZUMBURGER 
TONITE... 

at  Yonge  and  Bloor 


"We  must  face  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  what  we  called 
the  movement  has  not  really  questioned  the  middle  class 
values  and  institutions  of  this  country.  If  anything  it  has 
accepted  those  values  and  institutions  without  fully  realiz- 
ing their  racist  nature.  Reorientation  means  an  emphasis 
on  the  dignity  of  man,  not  on  the  sanctity  of  property." 


NO  VIETNAMESE 
AND  NEITHER 


Black  Power:  The  Politics  of  Liberation  in  Amer- 
ica, Stokely  Carmichael  and  Charles  V.  Hamilton,  Vin- 
tage Books,  $2.25. 

There  are  few  people  in  SNCC  or  any  of  the  other 
militant  black  liberation  movements  of  America,  who 
will  deny  that  the  euphoric,  romantic  civil  rights  mo- 
vement of  the  early  sixties  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  development  of  black  power,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  black  power.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  that  movement, — with  its  emphasis 
on  "integration,"  "equality"  and  black  and  white  hands 
joined  together  in  the  belief  that  happiness  was  a  free- 
dom song,  voter  registration  and  the  right  to  urinate 
beside  a  white  cracker  in  his  own  washroom,  —  was  a 
genuine  threat  and  obstacle  to  fundamental  cultural, 
economic  and  political  liberation  for  the  black  man  in 
America. 

The  movement  was,  perhaps,  a  necessary  evil,  in 
that  its  failure  to  achieve  its  limited  goals  revealed  the 
necessity  to  re-evaluate  the  efficacy  of  its  methods; 
more  important,  it  called  into  question  the  value  and 
worth  of  the  goals  themselves,  as  they  were  the  rhet- 
oric of  a  white  middle  class  America  whose  ardent  li- 
berals had  some  faith  in  the  American  myth  and  in- 
vited black  America  to  take  part  in  that  myth. 

If  the  movement  accomplished  anything,  it  reveal- 
ed the  fundamental  hoax  of  that  myth,  and  the  in- 
transigence of  its  perpetrators  when  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  a  black  movement  which  denied  the 
validity  of  that  myth,  and  spoke  of  liberation  in  its 
own  terms,  and  not  those  formulated  for  them  by 
white  America.  Quite  simply,  it  seemed  that  white 
America  was  saying  to  the  black  man,  "Your  grievances 
are  just  and  I  will  support  your  struggle  for  freedom; 
I  will  even  send  my  sons  and  daughters  to  Mississippi; 
I  will  give  you  money,  write  letters  to  my  Congress- 
man and  carry  a  sign  in  a  march  when  things  get 
tough.  Freedom  now!  —  er,  but  one  thing  brother, 
Freedom  means  the  same  thing  to  both  of  us,  right?" 

Wrong.  It  became  clear  that  the  right  to  define 
the  implications  of  freedom  was  in  itself  the  most  fun- 
damental of  rights;  the  civil  rights  movement  as  un- 
derstood by  most  white  Americans  naturally  presup- 
posed a  definition  of  freedom  whose  ultimate  fulfil- 
ment was  equality  and  integration  —  or  assimilation. 
Black  Americans — who  have  traditionally  been  exclud- 
ed from  the  decision  making  processes  of  American 
life,  whose  history  as  a  people  in  America  is  unique  as 
they  were  once  considered  legal  property,  and  who 
still  suffer  the  implications  of  that  history  both  in 


Harlem  and  Mississippi,  —  may  have  some  questions 
about  the  basic  tenets  of  the  system  which  failed  to 
include  them  as  equals.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
some  different  ideas  —  i.e.  their  own  —  about  what 
freedom  will  mean  for  them,  and  the  methods  they 
should  adopt  for  achieving  it.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  whether  the  black  man  should  accept  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  freedom  which  the  white  man  is  willing  to 
give  him  (and  even  they  are  woefully  few),  or  to  create 
his  own  concept  of  freedom,  based  on  his  own 
needs  —  even  if  that  freedom  is  at  odds  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  established  structures  of  power  in 
America. 

The  whole  ethos  which  surrounded  the  days  of 
civil  rights  was  seen  in  retrospect  by  many  black  Ame- 
ricans as  one  of  charity  —  as  if  support  for  integra- 
tion and  assimilation  was  a  charitable  gesture  by  white 
America.  Many  people  speak  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  United  States  as  the  one  which  gave  the  Negro 
the  right  to  vote,  yet  the  reality  is  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  Hamilton  and  Carmichael  in  Black  Power 
"But  the  Democratic  Party  did  not  give  black  people 
the  right  to  vote;  it  simply  stopped  denying  black  peo- 
ple the  right  to  vote."  It  was  a  gesture  surrounded 
with  the  sentiment  of  charity,  much  as  is  the  benevol- 
ence of  the  middle-class  businessmen  of  our  commu- 
nities in  the  Kiwanis  clubs  who  take  around  Christ- 
mas turkeys  to  those  "less  fortunate." 

Black  Power  is  the  expression  of  the  thinking 
black  man  who  says  "We  don't  want  your  turkey.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  don't  even  need  it." 

Thus,  white  America  looks  around  to-day  with  a 
sense  of  bewilderment  and  betrayal  as  the  movement 
for  Black  liberation  begins  to  create  its  own  language 
and  its  own  terms.  The  bewilderment  is  much  the  same 
which  a  well  meaning  parent  feels  when  his  favou- 
rite son  leaves  home  to  find  responsibility  on  his  own 
terms,  and  not  those  of  his  parents.  It  is  the  paterna- 
lism of  the  civil  rights  movement  which  white  liberals 
have  yet  to  outgrow,  and  which  the  advocates  of  Black 
Power  must  seek  to  dispel  among  their  own  people. 

The  concept  of  Black  Power,  then,  does  not  emerge 
as  a  retaliatory  measure  because  the  civil  rights  mov- 
event  failed  to  give  more  than  a  minimum  assurance 
of  certain  goals  —  despite  the  rhetoric  and  legislation 
from  Congress,  —  but  as  an  expression  of  genuine  self 
determination  which  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  rev- 
erse racism,  but  to  take  up  where  the  white  man  fail- 
ed in  America.  Malcom  X  found  white  Arabs  in  Africa 
with  whom  he  was  able  establish  bonds  of  mutual 


"We  are  speaking,  rather,  of  those  whites  who  see  the  need  for  basic  change 
and  have  hooked  up  with  the  black  liberation  movement  because  it  seemed  the 
most  promising  agent  of  change.  Yet  they  often  admonish  black  people  to  be 
non-violent.  They  should  preach  non-violence  in  the  white  community.  Where 
possible,  they  might  also  educate  other  white  people  to  the  need  for  Black 
Power." 


6  review 


?  CALLED 


y 

JRY 
MNEN 


else... 


"In  the  wars  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  'Indians,' 
a  battle  won  by  the  Cavalry  was  described  as  a  "victory." 
The  'Indians' '  triumphs,  however,  were  'massacres.'  The 
American  colonists  were  not  unaware  of  the  need  to  define 
their  acts  in  their  own  terms.  They  labelled  their  fight 
against  England  a  'revolution';  the  English  called  it  'in. 
subordination.' " 


respect;  Stokely  Carmichael  spoke  of  black  revolution- 
ary Americans  in  Havana  and  was  publicly  embraced 
by  Cuba  s  white  premier,  Fidel  Castro. 

If  the  white  American  finds  it  unsafe  to  walk 
through  a  black  ghetto,  or  if  he  finds  that  formerly 
responsible'  blacks  no  longer  listen  to  his  cries  of 
moderation,  he  must  not  waste  his  time  in  accusa- 
tions of  reverse  racism;  he  must  look  to  his  own 
racism  which  helped  build  and  sustain  the  ghetto;  he 
must  understand  that  the  black  man  is  under  no  re- 
sponsibility to  be  responsible  to  the  wishes  of  the 
white  man,  but  to  the  lives  of  his  own  people.  He 
must  find  out  why  he  views  the  destruction  of  Detroit 
as  wanton  violence  which  is  to  be  deplored,  rather 
than  the  inevitable  rebellion  of  an  oppressed'  people 
which  is  to  be  understood.  It  is  to  this  end  that  Stoke- 
ly Carmichael  and  Charles  V.  Hamilton  have  given  us 
Black  Power:  The  Politics  of  Liberation  in  America. 
The  book  reveals,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  when 
we  accuse  men  like  Rap  Brown  of  racism,  deplore 
violence,  and  spew  out  the  rhetoric  of  responsibility, 
we  are  saying  more  about  ourselves  than  those  we 
accuse.  The  authors  are  unequivocal  in  their  view 
that  Black  Power  is  the  necessary  course  for  Black 
America,  and  that  white  America,  if  it  wishes  to  find 
a  resolution  to  American  racism  without  violence, 
must  commit  itself  totally  to  the  liberation  of  the 
black  man  on  his  terms,  and  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  Black  Power;  they  are  still  optimistic  in  their 
introduction: 

This  book  represents  a  political  framework  and 
ideology  which  represents  the  last  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  this  society  to  work  out  its  racial  problems 
short  of  prolonged  destructive  guerrilla  warfare.  That 
such  violent  warfare  may  be  unavoidable  is  not  herein 
denied.  But  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  to  avoid  it, 
the  politics  of  Black  Power  as  described  in  this  book 
is  seen  as  the  only  viable  hope. 

Quite  apart  from  tearing  apart  tokenism  in  civil 
rights  and  revealing  the  racist  nature  of  American  so- 
ciety from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  the  au- 
thors explain  that  Black  Power  is  the  emergence  of 
a  long  needed  political  structure  or  base,  which  will 
eventually  allow  blacks  to  govern  themselves.  That 
they  will  not  do  so  in  isolation  from  white  society  is 
patently  obvious,  as  the  very  fact  is  a  challenge  to 
the  authority  of  the  white  power  structure  —  a  power 
structure  they  have  learned  is  strangely  monolithic 
and  transcends  the  traditionally  pluralistic  concept  of 
American  society.  It  is  a  new  group  which  is  ".  .  .  on 
the  make;  it  has  visions  of  a  new  day,  a  rejuvenation, 
a  release  from  poverty  and  oppression.  And  it  does  not 
take  kindly  to  counsels  of  caution." 


Here  again  the  movement  for  black  liberation  de- 
parts from  assimilation  and  reveals  itself  as  funda- 
mentally revolutionary  rather  than  reformist.  White 
society  as  it  is  cannot  possibly  accommodate  it 
unless  it  too  becomes  revolutionary,  and  speaks  of 
'visions'.  The  vision  presupposes  a  myth  of  perfection 
or  fulfillment  of  mankind  —  a  concept  which  Freud 
effectively  undermined  for  Western  societies  —  which 
is  why  many  intelligent  whites  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  in  the  process  of  black  liberation  for 
that  process  (i.e.  Black  Power)  speaks  of  that  myth 
as  a  reality.  The  authors  quote  from  Frantz  Fanon's 
Wretched  of  the  Earth  when  they  speak  of  their  ulti- 
mate aims; 

Let  us  decide  not  to  imitate  Europe;  let  us  try  to 
create  the  whole  man,  whom  Europe  has  been  in- 
capable of  bringing  to  triumphant  birth.  The  Third 
World  to-day  faces  Europe  like  a  colossal  mass  whose 
aim  should  be  to  try  to  resolve  the  problems  to  which 
Europe  has  not  been  able  to  find  answers  . . . 

It  is  a  question  of  the  Third  World  starting  a  new 
history  of  man,  a  history  which  will  have  regard  to 
the  sometimes  prodigious  thesis  which  Europe  has 
put  forward,  but  which  will  not  forget  Europe's 
crimes,  of  which  the  most  horrible  was  committed  in 
the  heart  of  man,  and  consisted  of  the  pathological 
tearing  apart  of  his  functions  and  the  crumbling  away 
of  his  unity  .  .  . 

No,  we  do  not  want  to  catch  up  with  anyone. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  go  forward  all  the  time  night 
and  day,  in  the  company  of  Man,  in  the  company  of 
all  men  .  .  . 

The  movement  to  free  black  people  in  the  United 
States  is  clearly  not  a  unilateral  one,  as  the  authors 
point  out.  If  it  becomes  such,  it  is  only  because  we 
will  make  it  so.  As  much  as  providing  a  viable  poli- 
tical alternative  for  the  black  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  concept  of  Black  Power  as  expressed  in 
this  book  necessarily  asks  questions  of  the  white  lib- 
eral, and  the  book  is  as  much  for  him  as  anyone  else. 
Nice  parlour  games  and  polite  language  will  not  solve 
an  ugly  situation;  it  prevents  us  from  recognizing 
that  the  concomittant  process  of  liberation  must  take 
place  in  white  America  just  as  much  as  in  Black  Am- 
erica. If  the  two  societies  can  coalesce  into  a  humani- 
tarian, meaningful  one  we  must  reject  the  rhetoric  of 
defense. 

A  rhetoric  which  just  won't  do.  Not  to-day.  Not 
tomorrow. 


"The  racial  and  cultural  personality  of  the  black  community  must  be  preserved 
and  that  community  must  win  its  freedom  while  preserving  its  cultural  integrity. 
Integrity  includes  a  pride  —  in  the  sense  of  acceptance,  not  chauvinism  —  in 
being  black,  in  the  historical  attainments  and  contributions  of  black  people.  No 
person  can  be  healthy,  complete  and  mature  if  he  must  deny  a  part  of  himself; 
this  is  what  'integration'  has  required  thus  far.  This  is  the  essential  difference 
between  integration  as  it  is  currently  practised  and  the  concept  of  Black  Power.'  " 
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THEATRE 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

There  are  very  few  music- 
al comedies  around  that  can 
boast  an  intelligent  book. 
Little  Me  is  one,  Guys  and 
Dolls  is  another,  but  as  far 


How  To  Succeed?  A  Qualified  Success 


as  I'm  concerned,  the  cham- 
pion of  them  all  is  How  To 
Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying.  Abe  Burrows, 
the  mastermind  behind  the 
script,  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
story  of  Finch's  blithe  rise 


ALL 

10  TAKE 

PLEASE  COME 


AT  U.C. 

TO  RM.  106 


TUESDAY  DEC.  5th  AT  1:00  P.M. 

TO  DISCUSS  THE  FORMATION 
OF  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  II.  C. 
ENGLISH  STUDENTS 


from  window-washer  to 
chairman  of  the  board,  made 
possible  with  a  little  instruc- 
tion manual,  is  as  econo- 
mical as  possible.  All  laugh 
lines  contribute  to  both  plot 
and  character.  The  charact- 
ers are  as  winning  and  repre 
sentative  of  the  business- 
man and  his  situation  as 
were  the  broadway  types 
that  populated  Guys  and 
Dolls.  There  is  the  same 
plausible,  coherent  insanity 
running  through  both  shows. 
The  reason  these  shows 
stand  up  so  well,  and  have 
the  same  basic  ingredients 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  composer 
and  lyricist,  Frank  Leasser 
and  writer-director  Abe  Bur- 


1  HR. 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  Whife-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Walt 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-11  p.m.  Daily 


'ffis  like  working 

with  tomorrow' 


Ron  Murray,  a  programmer  with  London  Lift 


"When  I  was  In  university,  I  often 
heard  students  say  the  insurance 
business  is  dull.  You  can  toss 
that  idea  out  the  window.  As  a 
computer  programmer  with  London  Llf«, 
I  tackle  a  wide  variety  of  business 
situations.  My  task  — to  help 
London  Life  serve  nearly  2  million 
policyowners  faster  and  more 
efficiently  through  electronics. 
To  do  this  I  often  work  with 
forecasted  future  situations.  And  I 
have  to  keep  up  with  the 
lightning-quick  developments 
In  the  computer  field. 
It's  like  working  with  tomorrow." 

Bon  is  a  7963  Queens  University 
graduate  in  honors  math.  Asa 
senior  programmer  he  analyzes 
new  developments  in  the  computer  field 
to  keep  London  Lite  in  the  toretronl 
of  business  electronics.  It  you 
ere  interested  in  a  career  in 
computer  programming  and  systems 
analysis,  see  your  placement  officer 
about  opportunities  with  London  Ufa. 
Or  write  to  the  Personnel  Department, 
London  Life  Insurance  Co., 
London.  Ontario. 


London  Life  Insurance  Company 

Head  Office:  London.  Canada 


rows  served  on  both  shows. 

So,  the  raw  materia]  that 
the  St.  Michael's  College  stu- 
dents had  to  work  with  was 
perfect  for  the  college  show 
set-up.  What  the  kids  lacked 
in  technical  proficiency, 
we  assumed,  they  would 
more  than  make  up  for  with 
their  innate  animal  vitality, 
high  spirits  or  whatever. 
Judging  from  the  dress  re- 
hearsal on  Wednesday  night, 
just  the  opposite  has  hap- 
pened. The  singing  voices 
were  excellent,  the  dancing 
numbers  came  off  with 
amazing  skill,  and  very  few 
lines  were  lost.  The  show 
was  audible.  No  one  made 
any  mistakes.  Everyone  did, 
it  seems,  just  what  they 
were  asked  to  do.  No  more. 

And  that  I  think  is  where 
the  canker  gnaws.  There 
were  few  moments  of  mad- 
ness, of  any  real  exploring 
into  the  comic  possibilities 
of  the  text.  Instead  of  a 
wicked  gleam  in  Finch's  eye, 
we  were  given  a  glassy  stare. 
Instead  of  the  frantic  ego- 
centric scramblings  that  a 
Frump  requires,  we  get  a 
polite,  almost  subservient 
office  boy.  The  text  requires 
broad,  cartoon-like  oversta- 
tement, but  here,  the 
audience  is  subjected  to 
careful,  greyish  hedging. 
Hedy,  the  sexy  secretary 
responsible  for  Finch's 
downfall  is  required  to  have 
orange  hair,  not  mou«y 
brown.  That  one  little  short- 
coming in  the  St.  Michael's 


production  is  symptomatic  of 
the  whole  of  the  show.  The 
play  is  written  as  a  cari- 
cature and  is  produced  here 
like  an  underdeveloped  pho- 
tograph. 

There  are  some  delightful 
performances,  however.  As 
Hedy  La  Rue,  Mary  Schlue- 
ter  finds  most  of  the  humor 
in  the  text  and  John  Mc- 
Andrew  generally  is  quite 
good  as  J.  B.  Biggley.  But 
the  one  performer  who  ma 
naged  to  find  the  madness 
and  manic  geniality  that  his 
part  required  was  Greg 
Haber  in  the  dual  role  of 
Twimble/Womper.  Linda 
Flitton  overcame  some  of 
the  silly  choreography  given 
her  in  the  New  Rochelle 
number  to  give  us  a  con- 
vincing sketch  of  Rosemary. 

Stanton  Morris  as  Finch 
is  a  study  of  alchemy  in 
reverse.  He  has  turned  a 
part  of  gold  into  brass  and 
robbed  the  role  of  all  its 
vitality  and  charm.  The  boy 
can  sing,  but  his  terrific 
singing  voice  is  unfortuna- 
tely is  no  substitute  tor 
acting  ability. 

Luckilly,  the  show  is  in- 
destructible. It  is  so  tight 
a  show,  and  clean,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  room  for  error. 
As  a  result  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  excellent  work  done 
by  David  Warrack,  the  mus- 
ical director  who  has  fa- 
shioned an  orchestra  and 
chorus  of  astonishing  abili- 
ty, the  evening  is  a  qualified 
success. 


Underpants  —  Let  Down 

By  DAVID  PAPE 

What  could  be  worse!  Her  underpants  fell  down  just 
as  the  Kaiser  went  by,  inviting  upon  Frau  Maske  the  wrath 
of  a  husband,  the  scorn  of  the  town,  the  ardent  seductions 
of  a  writer  and  one  insipid  barber,  and  the  pandaring  la- 
sciviousness  of  an  ugly  and  frustrated  neighbour.  What 
could  be  worse. 

The  Underpants  by  Carl  Sternheim,  and  now  at  the 

Coach  House,  is  meant  —  according  to  Sternheim    to 

teach  a  brutal  lesson,  to  expose  outdated  cliches.  Eric  Bent- 
ley,  the  translator  says  "nothing  in  literature  shows  more 
clearly  .  .  .  the  social  roots  of  Nazism". 

Underpants  taught  no  brutal  social  lesson.  What  was 
exposed  was  an  ignorant  egotistical  society  with  flimsy 
and  complacent  standards;  a  society  unconcerned  with  hu- 
man feelings  as  much  as  its  overblown  egotism;  a  society 
with  recourse  to  schnaps,  Nietzsche,  mutton,  and  Wagner, 
but  rarely  to  life. 

The  play  seems  always  just  to  miss  the  point.  It  is  no 
more  about  underpants  than  Othello  is  about  handkerchief. 

The  expose,  as  you  can  tell,  is  superficial.  The  charact- 
ers only  hint  of  believability.  But  then  again,  perhaps  they 
really  were  unbelievable! 

The  acting  threw  only  momentary  light  on  the  script. 
The  show  was  well-paced  by  Wendy  Butler.  Parts  were 
genuinely  laughable,  and  sometimes  touching.  The  love  pro- 
clamation by  David  Rowe  as  Scarron,  to  Judy  Darragh  as 
Luise  Maske  had  real  life.  Keith  Melville's  nervousness  was 
often  well  handled  and  provided  good  smugness  to  the 
bovine  smugness  of  the  others.  Phyllis  Benvenuto  as  the 
neighbour  had  a  laugh  that  condensed  all  the  disgusting 
bourgeois  filthiness  of  the  play. 

However  the  acting  was  usually  stiff  and  unsure.  Re- 
peatedly actors  called  each  other  by  the  wrong  name.  Bill 
Butler,  as  the  obtuse  civil  servant  and  husband,  made  little 
contact  with  anyone  else  on  stage,  despite  all  his  shouting. 

Frankly  I  am  unsympathetic  to  this  sort  of  play.  I 
chuckle  at  the  jokes,  at  the  deceit  and  buffoonery.  But  I 
leave,  and  wonder  why  I've  bothered.  If  theatre  is  to  cont- 
inue to  be  meaningful,  then  producers  must  ask  themselves 
carefully  "Why  bother?" 

Perhaps  more  sense  of  the  period  was  necessary.  Per- 
haps less  distracted  acting.  Perhaps  more  poetry  from  the 
writer,  Scarron.  Or  perhaps  the  U  of  T  Alumnae  ought  to 
choose  a  better  play  for  their  efforts. 


FILM 


Notes  From  The  Underground 

By  K.  KLONSKY 

Two  of  the  most  notable  "underground"  films  a™ 

and  the  second,  Robert  Downey"g"^afed  EZw^"'ng' 

Th/HSt,C°trPI°  R'Sin8"  is  an  exP"cit  m|i  horrifying  film 
The  darting  camera  traces  a  few  hours  in  the  InV  of 
American  motorcycle  gang.  Anger's  thesi  ?and  he  mikes 
ft  a  plausible  one,  is  that  these  animals  are  actu^y  the 
most  religious  members  of  their  society.  They  W their 
appropnte  gods:  Marlon  Brando  James  Dean  InH  £ 
course,  Adolph  Hitler,  the  latter  assoda  el  wfth^ower 

"ckld" ronT-  reIigi°nS  ""ares  whhTefp' 

™f„  and  ro»  music  and  glares  with  skulls  and  gaudy 
c^ors,  while  the  old  religion,  Jesus  and  his  apostlefper 

i  he  gang,  meanwhile,  performs  sick  and  blatant  acts  of 
homosexual  sado-masochism.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
£?„H  £  o£aiTest/d  development  closely  perusing  the 
Sunday  funnies  and  worshipping  their  own  bodies,  but  it 

IL ,S°f  V  aS,  U  ^aS  °f  Hitler'  that  they  are  unmatched 
today  for  total  and  unthinking  committment  to  a  creed 
There  lies  Anger's  basis  for  the  religious  parallels 
throughout  the  film.  "Scorpio  Rising"  is  a  chilling  and 
grotesque  view  of  the  Second  Coming. 

Robert  Downey's  "Chafed  Elbows"  is  a  lopsided 
Catcher  in  the  Rye."  Perversion  is  handled  so  flippantly 
that  one  views  it  as  a  commonplace.  Walter  Dinsmore  is 
the  central  character  who,  like  Holden  Caulfield,  is  prone 
to  periodic  nervous  breakdowns.  But  the  people  in  Wal- 
ter's life  are  blown  completely  out  of  proportion  so  as 
to  satirize  the  various  institutions  they  represent  Wal- 
ter sleeps  with  his  toothless  mother,  visits  a  chrome- 
domed  psychiatrist  who  has  a  sign  in  his  office:  "Triple 
Orgasm  Makes  Double  Hernia,"  and  bribes  unwashed 
policemen.  The  church  (one  never  sees  a  clergyman)  is 
empty  except  for  Walter,  a  sleeping  youth  and  a  girl  who 
is  fixated  on  sniffing  dirty  sweat  socks.  The  sharpest  cut 
is  a  Long  Island  Bar  Mitzvah  at  which  Walter  is  hired  by 
the  caterer  to  distribute  olives.  Instead,  he  copulates 
with  a  guest  on  the  roof.  There  is  some  deft  camera 
work  in  "Chafed  Elbows,"  especially  some  expressive  still 
shots.  The  only  near  approximation  that  Hollywood  has 
made  to  this  film  is  "Lord  Love  A  Duck"  but  the  Holly- 
wood version  has  neither  the  improvisations  nor  the  sub- 
lety  of  "Chafed  Elbows." 

The  underground  films,  in  their  disregard  for  linear 
plot  and  other  such  conventions,  are  performings  a  need- 
ed service  to  the  art  of  film.  It  is  probable  that  Anger 
and  Downey  are  doing  for  the  "talkies"  what  the  German 
Expressionists  did  for  the  modern  theatre.  Cinema  his- 
tory can  now  be  seen  at  Cinecity. 
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Muilcbr  Lyrics 

JULE  STYNE  E.Y  HARBURG 
NUNNALLY  JOHNSON 


REGULAR  PRICES 

Mon.  to  Thurs.  Eves.  8.30  p.m 
56.00,  S4.50,  $3;50,  $2.75 
Fri.  &  Sat.  Eves.  8,30  p.m, 
S7.00,  $5.50,  $4.25,  $3.25 
Wednesday  Mats,  2  p.m. 
$4.50,  $3.50,  $2.75,  $2.00 

Saturday  Mats.  2  p.m. 
$5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00,  52.25 


STUDENT  PRICES 

Mon.  to  Thurs.  Eves.  8.30  p.m. 
$3.25,  $2.50,  $2.00,  SI. 65 
Wednesday  Mats.  2  p.m. 
$2.50,  $2.00,  $1.65,  $1.25 

Saturday  Mats.  2  p.m. 
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Sat.  Dec.  2  at  8.30  p.m. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT 
UNDERGROUND 

Tickets  on  sale  10:30  p.m. 
Doors  open   11:30  p.m. 
DECEMBER  2  $1.50 
Canadian  Film-makers  Distribution 
Centre  presents 

PICARO:  by  lain  Ewing 

and  films  by  8  other  Canadian 
Film-makers 

Restricted  to  persons  18  and  over. 


ALSO  AT  CINECITY:  Robert  Down- 
ey's CHAFED  ELBOWS  and  Kenneth 
Anger's  SCORPIO  RISING.  First  Un- 
derground Feature  films  to  be 
shown  to  the  Canadian  public  I 


REPERTORY     CINEMA     AT     THE  ELECTRA 

DECEMBER  PROGRAM 

Mon.  to  Thurs.,  4-7: 

A  new  film  by  the  director  of  "Woman  in  the  Dunes" 

Teshigahara's  THE  FACE  OF  ANOTHER 

and  a  classic  of  grand  Guignol: 

Franju's  EYES  WITHOUT  A  FACE  

Mon.  to  Thurs.,  1 1  -  14: 

Monica  Vitti  is  the  modern  heroine  in 

Antonioni's  THE  RED  DESERT 

&  Losey's  MODESTY  BLAISE  

Mon.  to  Thurs.,  18-21: 

Spain  seen  by  Bunuel  and  Rosi: 

VIRIDIANA  &  THE  MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 

Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  27,  28,  29: 

Special  showing  of  Fellini's  masterpiece 

EIGHT  AND  A  HALF  (Original  Version) 


COLLEGE  AT  BRUNSWICK 
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"Bold,  Colorful  and 
Engrossing  I" 
w  — Saturday  Review 
*  Thomas  Hardy's 

unforgettable  novel 
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ALAN  BATES 
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4th  SMASH 
WEEK! 
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—Varsity 
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Frantz  Fanon:  Human  Power  Advocate 

By  GEORGINA  STEINSKY 


YES 


You  can  still  ENROL  for 

YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

by  completing  the  application  attached  to  the  brochure 

This  is  now  the  SEVENTH  year  that  the  Univer- 
sitysity  Health  &  Accident  Plan  has  been  offered  to 
the  student  studying  in  Canadian  Universities  and 
Colleges  across  Canada  and  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
Comprehensive  Coverage  offered  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  plans. 

PLAN  1  —  Accident  Only  — 

is  recommended  as  a  supplement  to  group  or  provin- 
cial plans. 

PLAN  2  —  Combined  Accident  &  Sickness 

is  recommended  for  the  student  without  medical  pro- 
tection. 

Admin. -John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERRARD 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office,  Graduaca 
Studies  Office,  PROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices. 


Come  then  comrades,  it  would  be  as  welt 
to  decide  at  once  to  change  our  ways.  We 
must  shake  off  the  heavy  darkness  in  which 
we  are  plunged  and  leave  it  behind  . . .  What 
we  want  is  to  go  forward  all  the  lime,  night 
and  day,  in  the  company  of  Man,  in  the  com- 
pany  of  all  men  .  .  .  It  is  a  question  of  the 
Third  World  starting  a  new  history  of  man 
.  .  .  For  Europe,  for  ourselves  and  for  hu* 
manity,  comrades,  we  must  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  we  must  work  out  new  concepts  and 
try  to  set  afoot  a  new  man. 

— The  Wretched  of  the  Earth 

These  are  the  charisimatic  pleas  of  one 
who  fervently  believes  in  the  power  of 
Man  to  shape  and  improve  his  destiny. 
Yet,  it  is  significant  that  these  messianic 
cries  with  their  reference  to  Europe  and 
the  third  world  of  emerging  nations  evoke 
political  and  social  realities  of  the  last 
two  decades.  How,  one  might  ask,  can  com- 
mentary on  these  realities  be  transformed 
into  a  prescription  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  spirit? 

This  was  the  personal  undertaking  of 
Frantz  Fanon,  the  author  of  the  words  cited 
above.  Both  in  his  writings  and  in  the 
events  of  his  life  Fanon  is,  in  some  ways, 
reminiscent  of  the  ideal  Rennaissance  figure; 
he  was  a  peculiar  blend  of  the  poet-scholar 
and  scientist,  of  the  contemplator  of  life 
and  active  participant  in  it.  But  this  was 
not  human  totality  of  the  1600  or  1700's: 
Fanon  considered  himself  very  much  a  man 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  as  such,  saw 
in  new  nationalism  the  potential  for  the 
development  of  an  ideological  base  for  a 
new  humanism.  Born  in  1925  in  the  then- 
French  colony  of  Martinique  in  the  Antilles, 
Fanon  was  educated  and  moulded  in  a 
French  cultural  and  intellectual  tradition. 
After  the  second  world  war,  when  10,000 
white  refugees  flooded  into  his  home  islands, 
having  been  trained  as  a  psychiatrist  he 
oecame  interested  in  the  consciousness  of 
Negro-ness"  that  this  immigration  brought 
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Equipment  for  a 
lab  course 


to  himself  and  his  fellow  members  of  the 
black  population.  In  this  experience  originat- 
ed a  medical  thesis  on  the  psycho-pathology 
of  the  Negro  which  in  1952  was  elaborated 
in  a  book  entitled  Peau  Noire,  Masques 
B lanes.  (Black  Faces,  White  Masks). 

Shortly  afterward,  Fanon's  medical  pro- 
fession took  him  as  a  French  civil  servant 
to  Algeria.  Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  the 
Algerian  uprising  began.  It  was  in  the 
African  colonial  context  that  Fanon's  under- 
standing of  the  black  man's  dilemma  took 
a  structual  reality;  in  the  nationalist  strug- 
gles for  freedom  from  colonial  power  he 
envisioned  a  possible  solution  to  the  race 
problem.  For  him,  such  movements  as  Al- 
geria's National  Liberation  Front  could 
constitute  forces  of  the  Revolution  that 
would  "transform  men  and  bring  about  a 
new  society".  (L'An  V  de  la  Revolution  Al- 
gerienne).  In  1956  he  renounced  his  status 
as  a  civil  servant.  From  then,  until  1960  he 
became  an  urgent  voice  and  force  in  the 
fight  for  African  independence.  As  an  intel- 
lectual who  made  frequent  public  appearan- 
ces and  participated  in  the  formation  of  a 
distinctly  African  culture,  he  attemped  to 
render  comprehensible  and  give  direction 
to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Africans  found  them- 
selves. As  a  political  militant  his  activities 
included  journalism  for  the  EI  Moujahld, 
the  organ  of  the  Algerian  National  Liberation 
Front;  medical  work  in  Algerian  army 
field  camps  in  Tunis;  and  the  organization 
of  aid  for  guerrilla  warriors  in  Angola.  But 
the  conferring  of  independence  on  all 
French  colonies  in  1960  represented  a  savage 
betrayal  of  the  Revolution  for  Fanon.  By 
the  failure  of  the  new  nationalists  to  under- 
stand the  essence  of  de-colonization,  an  era 
of  neo-colonialism  would  be  born,  in  which 
the  progressive  processes  of  human  history 
would  be  frustrated.  As  his  last  written 
mission  —  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth  — 
Fanon  attempted  to  point  out  their  errors 
and  propose  correctives  that  could  make 
of  the  third  world  a  truly  renewed  one.  In 
1961  he  died  of  leukemia. 

(continued  on  R-ll) 


Tie? 


In  a  lifetime  of  lectures, you'd 
never  learn  what  the  world  Is  really 
like.  You  have  to  see  it— the  laboratory 
with  three  billion  teachers.  You  might  learn 
political  economy  from  a  Muscovite  (or  English  from  a 
Cockney  bartender).  Discover  high  finance  In  a  Caribbean 
marketplace  (or  sales  psychology  in  a  Paris  souvenir  shop).  Get  a  re- 
freshercourseinancienthistory  (or  just  about  anything)  from  a  cabbie  in  Rome. 
Or  be  taught  something  new  and  unforgettable  somewhere  on  your  own  continent. 
When  you're  ready  to  take  the  lab  course  in  learning  (and  living  It  up),  call  Air  Canada. 
We've  got  a  good  way  to  get  you  to  class. 


AIR  CANADA® 


SERVING  CANADA.  U.S.H.  .  BERMUDA  .  BAHAMAS  .  CARIBBEAN  .  IREtAND  .  ENGLAND  .  SCOTLAND  .  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  »  SWITZERLAND  •  AU81WA  •  DENMARK  *  U.3.S.B. 


(continued  from  R-10) 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  interrelation- 
ship between  Fanon's  humanistic  aspirations 
and  the  empirical  and  theoretical  arguments 
which  he  provides  to  assure  his  readers 
that  these  hopes  are  realizable.  The  opening 
pages  of  his  first  book,  "the  psychoanalytic- 
al interpretation  of  the  black  problem" 
(Fanon)  clearly  do  not  reflect  the  cold 
impersonal  man  of  science: 

Why  write  this  book? 

Toward  a  new  humanism.^ 

Understanding  among  men„ 

Our  coloured  brothers... 

Mankind  I  believe  in  you... 

Race  prejudice... 

To  understand  and  to  love... 
Nevertheless  empirical  evidence  abounds 
Usmg  analytic  materials  of  the  pre-war 
American  sociology  of  race-relations"  Fa- 
non seeks  to  demonstrate  that  "Negrophobia 
arises  from  the  sexual  repression  Europeans 
(as  a  collectivity)  underwent  in  the  process 
of  striving  for  high  achievement".  (A.  S. 
Zolberg  Frantz  Fanon,"  Encounter,  Nov- 
ember 1966  (Blackness  of  skin  as  an  outlet 
tor  this  repression  became  identified  as 
being  evil,  ugly,  and  sinful.  Through  contact 
with  the  European,  the  Negro  becomes 
a  victim  of  the  white  civilization"  (Fanon)- 
that  civilization  imposes  upon  his  psychic 
Being  its  own  manecheistic  collective  un- 
SS??.C,2iS  ,°f  "Good-Evl>.  Beauty-Ugliness, 
White-Black".  (Fanon)  Subsequently,  the 
Negro  race  acquires  a  "collective  neurosis"- 
its  psychological  existence  is  white;  but 
its  skin  is  black. 

Once  Fanon  puts  forward  this  thesis  and 
documents  it  through  the  invocation  of 
scholarly  authorities  and  actual  experi- 
ments, he  moves  into  that  indefinable  realm 
of  a-racial,  "universal"  values  in  proposing 
*  means  to  overcome  the  dilemma  he  has 
graphically  outlined: 

In  order  to  terminate  this  neurotic  situa- 
tion, in  which  I  am  compelled  to  choose  an 
unhealthy,  conflictual  solution,  fed  on  fan- 
tasies, hostile,  inhuman  in  short,  I  have  only 
one  solution:  to  rise  above  this  absurd 
drama  that  others  have  staged  round  me,  to 
reject  the  two  terms  that  are  equally  unac- 
ceptable, and,  through  one  human  being,  to 
reach  out  for  the  universal. 
Although  such  conclusions  may  be  spiritual- 
ly and  aesthetically  inspiring,  they  seem  too 
intellectualized  and  philosophic  to  be  con- 
cretely convincing. 

However,  in  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth, 
the  theoretical  musings  of  the  first  tome 
blend  with  the  author's  understanding  of 
actual  circumstances  and  become  embodi- 
ed in  militant  political  ideology.  Transition 
from  the  psychiatrist's  to  the  ideologue's 
pen  can  be  detected  in  a  speech  Fanon 


delivered  in  1956.  There  racism  is  viewed 
as  a  necessary  ideological  weapon  that 
accompanies  domination".  (Racism  and  Cul- 

lThl„  ^en"y'  Fan0D's  A1Serian  days 
enabled  him  to  transfer  his  concept  of  the 
black  man's  collective  neurosis  into  a 
colonial  setting  where  the  colonized  natives 
were  tyrannized  human  beings  at  the  eco- 
nomic and  psychic  mercy  of  the  colonizer. 
Theoretically,  both  books  are  the  same: 
the  European  colonial  imposes  a  neurotic 
Mamchean  world  view  on  the  colonized. 

Vet  in  a  colony  with  liberation  fronts 
and  organizations  for  freedom,  Fanon  no 
longer  needs  to  propose  vague,  existential, 
nse-to-the-challenge-as-a-man  solutions.  Here, 
We  neurotics  themselves,  the  wretched  of 
the  earth  are  capable  not  only  of  overthrow- 
ing the  colonial  system,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, rising  to  new  manhood  in  the  course 
of  the  fight. 

This  is  why  Fanon  saw  1960  as  a  betrayal 
of  the  Revolution.  For,  spiritual  catharsis 
of  the  colonized  entails  more  than  mere 
national  consciousness.  A  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  intellectual,  institutional,  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  psychic  nature  of  colonial- 
ism is  required.  Consequently,  Fanon's 
dismal  view  of  European  society  in  essen- 
tially Marxian  terms,  leads  him  to  conclude 
that  the  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat  clas- 
ses of  urban  colonial  centres  are  corrupt 
extensions  of  the  rotteness  of  Westernized 
life.  Hope  for  purgation  lies  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  political  consciousness  of  the  uncon- 
taminated  populations  of  rural  areas  and  in 
the  fringes  of  the  city.  The  vehicle  for  their 
activation  is  conflict  against  the  force 
which  has  suppressed  them.  Violence,  then, 
becomes  a  sacred  necessity  for  human  clean- 
sing. In  these  terms,  the  Revolution  does 
become  a  spiritual  liberation  of  man;  at  its 
heart  is  the  psychological  rebirth  it  brings 
about. 

And  yet,  Fanon's  significance  as  an  ideolo- 
gue is  difficult  to  assess.  His  intense  human- 
ism in  thought  and  deed  make  him  an 
appealing  personality.  Moreover,  his  em- 
phasis on  the  necessity  of  violence  to 
curtail  the  subjugation  of  man  by  man,  has 
a  contemporary  North  American  ring,  when 
one  considers  the  bewilderment  of  Amer- 
ican liberal  politicians  at  the  failure  of 
their  jobs-and-food  policies  to  assimilate  the 
Negro  into  the -"American  way  of  life".  On 
the  other  hand,  can  the  violence  which  he 
advocates  remain  an  entirely  "pure"  phe- 
nomenon as  he  and  his  intellectual  prede- 
cessor Sorel  (Reflections  Concerning  Vio- 
lence) believed  it  would?  Or,  is  it  possible 
that  the  ambiguities  of  human  egotism 
could  undermine  its  sacramental  nature, 
so  that  Fanon's  "fiercely  humanistic  spirit" 
would  be  "consumed  in  a  final  tragic  irony"? 
(Zolberg). 
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newest  FtibergS  masterpiece... 

BRUT  for  men 

after  shava... after  shower... after  anything! 

bold,  brash  new  men's  lotion 
that  lingers  long  on  a 

S slightly  uncivilized, 
definitely  unsettling  note  - 
bound  to  be  the  most 
treasured  gilt  of  the  year 
for  the  most  masculine 
man  you  know  I 
Stunningly  gift  boxed  la 
handsome  sllver-flaahed 
bottle-green  de  content 
5.95    9.00  25.00 
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1968  Graduates: 

Business  Administration 


RESERVE 

MONDAY 
DECEMBER  4 

for  an  in-depth  question 
and  answer  session 
with  Xerox 


That's  the  date  when  you  can  "brainstorm''  with 
our  representative  on  your  campus.  Use  this  Inter- 
view to  plumb  the  depths  ol  our  Involvement  with 
the  entire  spectrum  ol  graphlo  communication* 
end  our  major  commitment  to  the  creation  of  In- 
expensive and  more  potent  educational  technique*. 

At  Xerox,  this  constant  drive  to  overcome  the  In- 
formation gap  between  peoples  by  use  of  com- 
munications techniques  has  had  the  welcome 
effect  of  making  us  a  profitable  company.  From 
1960  through  1966  total  operating  revenues  In- 
creased from  $40  million  to  $526  million.  This 
financial  success  permits  us  to  reward  our  people 
in  tangible  as  well  as  Intangible  forms.  Few  com- 
panies recognize  Innovative  talents  In  Accounting, 
Finance,  Statistics  or  Marketing/Sales  as  we  do. 
Our  widely  heralded  employee  programs  such  as 
profit-sharing  and  Incentive  bonus  arrangements 
are  but  two  examples. 

We're  looking  forward  to  meeting  you  and  answer- 
ing your  questions.  As  well  as  posing  some  of 
our  own. 

To  arrange  an  appointment,  see  your  Placement 
Director. 


XEROX 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M/P) 


And  we  recommend . . . 

FILM 

A  graat  week-end  for  silents!  The  Memory  Lane  Film 
Club,  602A  Markham  St,  923-2838,  presents  Eisenstein's 
Potemkin  Sunday  and  kicks  off  a  D.  W.  Griffith  festival 
with  Birth  of  a  Nation  at  the  little  Queen  Victoria  Cine- 
ma, 801  Yonge  St.,  929-3027,  today  and  tomorrow.  The 
Elektra,  362  College,  has  an  excellent  December  line-up 
of  films  starting  Monday  with  The  Face  of  Another  by 
Hiroshi  Teshigahara,  director  of  Woman  in  the  Dunes, 
and  Georges  Franju's  Eyes  Without  a  Face.  Olivier's 
Othello  will  be  shown  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  The 
Crest's  Festival  of  the  Arts. 

M.B. 

THEATRE 

So  Metro  is  now  in  show-biz.  We  can  own  the  O'Keefe 
Centre.  And  it's  a  good  deal,  because  the  LAND  is  valu- 
able! Not  while  the  O'Keefe  Centre  is  on  it  and  losing 
money  it  isn't!  Does  this  mean  that  prices  are  going  to 
be  lower  and  everyone  in  Metro  can  to  the  O'Keefe  when- 
ever they  want?  Does  this  mean  that  Metro  is  going  to 
insure  high-quality  theatre?  I  doubt  it.  It  probably 
means  that  the  place  will  be  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  a  parking  lot  ...  or  something  that  pays  its  way. 
Whv  does  everyone  expect  Theatre  to  pay  its  way?  The 
beauty  of  subsidized  theatre,  and  that's  what  this  recent 
development  is,  is  that  daring  things  can  be  attempted. 
Can  you  see  that  kind  of  thing  happening  in  Toronto, 
where  prurience  reigns  supreme? 

Anyway,  The  Devils  is  at  Hart  House  theatre,  Under- 
pants is  at  the  Coach  House,  How  to  Succeed  is  at  Ryer- 
son  theatre.  Next  week  Cartwright  Hall  hosts  the  Trinity 
College  Dramatic  Society's  Tom  Thumb  and  The  Babies. 
Evenings. 

Next  week.  Married  Alive!  moves  into  the  O'Keefe 
Centre,  and  Tiger  at  the  Gates  enters  Hart  House 
Theatre. 

This  weekend  also  will  have  Martin  BrenzeU's  pro- 
duction of  Ghosts  in  Scarborough  (call  261-3053  for  tic- 
kets) and  at  Scarborough  Collegeiook  Back  in  Anger 
will  be  on  new.  Busy. 

A.  G. 

MUSIC 

Whatever  "The  Sights  and  Sounds  of  Ferrante  and 
Teichner"  might  be,  they  will  be  revealed  this  Saturday  at 
8:25  p.m.  with  the  TS  at  Massey  Hall.  Sunday,  violinist 
David  Oistrakh  will  be  at  Massey  Hall.  The 
same  day,  the  U  of  T  Concert  Band  will  give  its  initial 
concert  at  the  Edward  Johnson  Bldg's  MacMillan  The- 
atre. And  Elmer  Eisler's  Festival  Singers  will  give  a  cho- 
ral concert,  at  Hart  House.  The  band  concert  is  in  the 
afternoon,  the  choral,  Sunday  evening.  But  perhaps  the 
most  significant  thing  to  happen  musically  for  Toronto 
was  evident  in  New  York's  reception  of  U  of  T's  Orford 
Quartet  Carnegie  Hall  concert.  The  Times'  review,  al- 
though perfunctory,  was  favourable,  "'There  suddenly  is 
half  a  dozen  absolutely  world-class  young  groups  in  ac- 
tion," it  ran,  "and  to  that  heartening  list  the  name  of 
the  Orford  String  Quartet  may  now  be  added."  z  boehm 

P.  G. 

MISC.. 

Tonight,  the  School  of  Ar-    like  sour  grapes  (as  an  ex- 


chitecture  will  be  presenting 
a  sensory  bonanza:  a  light 
show  at  8:30  by  Michael 
Haydn  (designer  of  the  UC 
Psych-Fest  Environment 
Rooms  last  year),  with  exhi- 
bitions, environments,  re- 
freshments and  music  by 
The  Sun  Cycle.  If  the  archi- 
tects maintain  their  usual  In- 
sanity Quotient,  is  should  be 
a  wild  night. 

Random,  after  a  very  di- 
sappointing start  this  year, 
with  two  unattractive,  not 
very  readable  24  page  issues, 
has  become  a  weekly. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding 
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editor  of  Random)  I  was 
even  more  disappointed  by 
the  weekly  version  than  I 
was  by  the  magazines.  I  se- 
riously wonder  what  the 
point  is  of  a  four-page  weekly 
offset  paper. 

The  only  apparent  point 
seems  to  be  to  give  Mike 
Ignatieff  and  John  Caulfield 
a  mouthpiece  to  write  weekly 
editorials.  However,  Igna- 
tieff s  articulate  moderation- 
cum-angry  liberal  realism 
may  soon  conflict  with  Caul- 
field's  angrier,  often  more  ra- 
dical point  of  view. 

Even  aside  from  this, 
though,  it  seems  a  shame 
that  magazine  journalism 
should  be  abandoned  for 
weekiy  editorializing.     G.  F. 


GRAHAM  FRASER 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODOARD 


JOAN  MURRAY 
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MEL  BRADSHAW 


ALAN  GORDON 


BLOC  -  NOTES 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sir: 

Brian  Cruchley's  article  on  Toronto  newspapers  (Re- 
view Nov.  17)  neglected  to  mention  the  main  reason  The 
Star  found  itself  matching  The  Globe  so  frequently  last 
summer: 

The  Star,  to  provide  on-job  training  for  journalism 
students,  gave  jobs  to  16  students  last  summer,  among 
them  Brian  Cruchley.  Not  all  of  them  covered  their  as- 
signments as  well  as  they  should,  something  we  were  re- 
minded of  nightly  when  The  Globe  came  out. 

But,  as  The  Star's  training  supervisor,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  make  the  same  mistake  of  sweeping  generalization  that 
Mr.  Cruchley  made.  I  am  proud  of  many  of  last  summer's 
students. 

But  any  reporter  —  senior  or  junior  —  who  admits 
that  his  method  of  "matching"  an  opposition  story  is  to 
read  it  to  a  contact,  having  that  contact  say  "yes"  after 
each  sentence,  is  in  effect  making  a  public  announcement 
that  he's  following  the  wrong  career. 

Frank  Kennedy, 
Assistant  City  Editor, 
TORONTO  DAILY  STAR 

A  REPLY 

Perhaps  in  evaluating  Toronto  newspapers,  I  was 
guilty  of  overstating  my  point  to  project  a  convincing 
argument,  but  not  more  guilty  than  Mr.  Kennedy  is  in  at- 
tempting to  refute  one  small  part  of  that  argument. 

I  feel  there  is  value  in  a  certain  amount  of  matching 
and  scalping  at  The  Star.  Since  Canada's  largest  news- 
paper has  more  column  inches  to  devote  to  the  news, 
there's  no  reason  why  The  Star  shouldn't  cover  all  the 
worthwhile  news  items  The  Globe  carries. 

However  many  paranoid  assistant  city  editors  at  The 
Star  feel  that  they  should  cover  everything  The  Globe 
covers. 

As  an  example:  last  summer  on  a  sleepy  afternoon  I 
covered  a  committee  meeting  at  City  Hall  and  wrote  an 
inconsequential  story  about  three  women  who  were  upset 
at  a  moving  company  that  had  damaged  their  furniture. 

I  handed  the  story  in  at  six  p.m.  and  went  home 
thinking  the  story  would  be,  at  best,  a  filler. 

The  Globe  ran  a  story  on  the  women  and  the  movers 
on  page  one  in  the  10  p.m.  first  edition.  The  Star  rewrite 
men  phoned  me,  asked  me  what  went  on  at  the  meeting, 
then  read  me  The  Globe  story  asking  if  it  was  correct. 

I  replied  it  was,  but  said  I  felt  The  Globe  had  ap- 
proached the  story  from  the  wrong  angle. 

Next  day  the  first  edition  of  The  Star  ran  the  story 
on  page  one,  written  like  The  Globe  story  and  not  mine, 
even  though  I  had  been  at  the  meeting. 

In  later  editions  of  The  Star,  some  editor  finally 
realized  there  was  little  news  value  in  the  story,  took  it 
off  page  one,  and  put  it  in  an  obscure  position  in  the 
paper.  B.C 

AN  EPISODIC  FILM 

6,  STEPHEN  KATZ 

Since  the  book  Don  Quixote  is  a  diffuse  thousand 
pages  in  length  any  movie  version  of  it  must  necessarily 
be  episodic.  The  Russian  film  shown  last  week  in  the 
New  Yorker's  current  series  omits  many  of  the  more  hu- 
morous peripheral  adventures,  and  concentrates  on  the 
major  theme;  it  is  a  more  concentrated,  less  rambling 
narrative,  and  consequently  more  powerful  than  the  ori- 
ginal novel. 

The  Russian  tendency  towards  high  theatricality  is 
wholly  appropriate  here.  The  lampooning  and  slapstick 
are  replaced  by  biting,  bitter  satire,  with  particular  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  social  aspects.  The  characterization  is 
laid  in  with  broad,  rich  strokes  and  even  the  least  im- 
portant characters  are  memorable. 

One  of  the  first  colour  movies  to  come  out  of  Russia, 
the  film  is  shot  in  strange,  drab  tones  which  are  initially 
disturbing  but  which  eventually  seem  to  enhance  the 
mood  of  the  picture. 

Don  Quixote  has  never  received  the  recognition  it 
deserves.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  Russians  have 
treated  a  classic  from  a  society  so  different  to  their  own. 
Their  treatment  is  modern  in  concept  but  extraordinarily 
close,  in  total  effect,  to  the  novel.  A  masterful  piece  of 
work. 


FROM  TNi  HINTERLANDS 

Montreal  translates  Realist  passage 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  "That"  para- 
graph has  hit  the  University  of  Montreal. 

Le  Quartier  Latin,  the  university's  stu- 
dent newspaper,  has  published  a  French 
translation  of  the  paragraph  from  Paul 
Krassner's  U.S.  magazine  The  Realist. 

The  paragraph  caused  a  stir  when  pu- 
blished in  The  McGill  Daily  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  Varsity  earlier  this 
month. 

The  passage  was  reprinted  in  the  same 
format  as  it  appeared  in  The  Daily,  as 
part  of  an  article  entitled  Pornography. 
The  article  expained  the  context  in  which 
The  Realist  originally  published  it. 

"Habitual  pornography  has  a  social 


function  of  diversion  (particularly 
American  society),"  said  the  article.  "It 
makes  palatable  the  problems  and  pla- 
titudes of  daily  life." 

Since  pornography  is  so  widespread  it 
loses  its  effect,  the  article  expains. 

"On  the  contrary,  Krassner  uses  com- 
mon pornographic  techniques  and  ties  it 
mto  a  political  critique." 

This  increases  the  shock  value  of  the 
satire,  says  the  article. 

Bertrand  Lapalme,  managing  editor  of 
the  Quartier  Latin,  reported  yesterday 
that  there  has  been  no  campus  reaction 
to  the  article. 


Students  may  pay  for  'Booxodus'  damage 


Ryerson  President  F.  C.  Jorgenson  hint- 
ed Monday  that  students  may  have  to 
pay  for  damage  to  books  and  facilities 
that  took  place  during  last  week's  "Boox- 
odus." 

The  chief  librarian  said  last  week  that 
as  many  as  300  books  were  missing  after 
the  student  protest  and  estimated  their 
average  cost  at  $15  per  book. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Daily 
Ryersonian  editor.  President  Jorgenson 
stated,  "I  am  not  prepared  to  ask  the  tax- 
payers of  Ontario  to  pay  the  cost  of  over- 
time work  and  lost  and  damaged  books 
which  resulted  from  the  irresponsible 
and  destructive  demonstration." 

He  called  the  demonstration  "an  insult 
to  library  staff." 

The  letter  raps  students  council  Presi- 
dent Janet  Weir,  CUS  chairman  Carol 
Garfinkle,  and  Ryersonian  editors  John 
Hewer  and  Matt  Radz  and  "other  per- 


sons connected  with  the  demonstration 
for  not  formally  consulting  the  director 
of  student  affairs,  David  Crombie. 

Mr.  Crombie  has  been  asked  to  deter- 
mine how  the  cost  of  book  damage  and 
over  time  can  be  recovered. 

Asked  how  he  intends  to  recoup  the 
losses  if  the  taxpayer  isn't  asked,  Mr. 
Crombie  replied,  "Somebody  has  to  pay 
for  it. 

"IH  call  a  meeting  of  the  people  involv- 
ed and  try  and  work  it  out,"  he  said. 

"The  budget  for  the  1968-69  fiscal  year 
has  already  been  approved  and  it  is  hard 
to  change  it,"  he  explained.  "This  year 
would  be  impossible." 

He  said  the  timing  of  the  protest  was 
bad  because  nothing  more  could  be  done 
about  the  library  now.  To  be  successful 
it  would  have  to  had  taken  place  18 
months  in  advance  of  the  present  library 
budget 


BC  rally  raises  money  for  education 


VANCOUVER  (VNS)— 
A  rally  to  raise  money  for 
higher  education  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia  was  kicked 
off  Wednesday  by  speak- 
ers blasting  the  provincial 
government  for  denying 
money  to  post-secondary 
institutions. 

The  1,000  student  rally 
is  part  of  a  10-point  edu- 
cation a  c  t  io  n  program 
proposed  by  the  Alma  Ma- 
ter Society  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 

The  program  calls  for 
students  to  meet  with  go- 
vernment representatives, 
to  petition  for  support  for 
education,  and  to  write 
letters  to  the  provincial 
parliament. 

Don  Munton,  education 


committee  chairman,  says 
higher  education  in  B.C. 
is  facing  a  real  crisis. 

"It  is  predicted  that  uni- 
versity enrolment  in  Ca- 
nada will  double  in  the 
next  10  years.  Instead  of 
meeting  this  challenge, 
UBC  has  announced  en- 
rollment may  be  cut  next 
year,"  he  said. 

Munton  hopes  the  rally 
will  gain  the  support  of 
students  and  the  public, 
thereby  exerting  pressure 
on  the  government. 

Speaking  against  the  So- 
cial Credit  government. 
Dr.  Pat  McGeer,  a  Liberal 
MLA  said,  "I'm  good  and 
mad  at  the  way  the  go- 
vernment has  treated  edu- 
cation. 


York  committees  approve  student  reps 

Student  representation  has  been  approved  on  three  fa- 
culty administration  committees  at  York  University  fol- 
lowing a  secret  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  on  stu- 
dent affairs. 

The  students  will  be  chosen  by  Henry  Best,  the  director 
of  student  affairs,  and  will  sit  on  the  campus  planning 
advisory  committee,  the  presidential  committee,  the  com 
mittee  on  the  use  and  allocation  of  university  facilities, 
and  the  subcommittee  on  parking. 

Mr.  Best  said  he  will  ask  for  volunteers  from  each  of 
the  college  councils. 


Senator  O'Leary  is  new  Queens  rector 

KINGSTON  (CUP)  —  Senator  Grattton  O'Leary  has 
been  acclaimed  rector  of  Queen's  University. 

George  Carson,  student  union  president  and  the  only 
student  left  in  the  race  for  the  position,  dropped  out  Tues- 
day night. 

As  rector.  Senator  O'Leary  will  represent  the  stu- 
dents' interests  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

This  was  the  first  year  the  position  of  rector  was 
contested  by  a  student. 


"Education  should  com- 
mand the  highest  priority, 
but  it  doesn't  due  to  the 
ingrained  prejudice  of 
those  in  political  power." 

NDP  member  Dave  Bar- 
rett agreed  with  McGeer 
that  the  need  for  more 
money  was  real  and  im- 
mediate. 

"Education  is  the  key 
to  the  future,"  Barrett 
said.  "But  in  this  pro- 
vince it's  only  a  political 
priority. 

"Students  don't  threa- 
ten the  government  politi- 
cally, so  their  needs  are 
minimized  by  the  govern- 
ment." 

Socred  member  Herb 
Capozzi  disagreed:  "I  am 
not  here  to  make  excuses. 
I  don't  have  to  because  I 
feel  education  is  top  prio- 
rity in  BC. 

"Money  must  be  spent 
on  the  development  of  the 
province  if  there  are  to  be 
jobs  for  students  when 
they  graduate. 

"I  don't  feel  sorry  for 
you,"  he  told  the  students. 
"You  are  very  lucky,  get- 
ting an  education  in  a 
beautiful  institution  like 
this. 

"No  student  with  the 
pioper  qualifications  will 
ever  be  turned  away  from 
an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  B.C."  said 
Capozzi.  "I'll  write  that 
down  for  you  if  you  like." 

An  unidentified  student 
copied  the  statement 
down  and  asked  Caponzi 
to  sign  it.  He  refused. 

===2i 


THERE  IS 

MORE  VARIETY 

AND 

MORE  OPPORTUNITY 

in  Chartered  Accountancy  today 
than  in  almost  any  other 
avenue  of  endeavour 

If  you  ore  graduating  in  Commerce  and  Finance 
Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  or  Law  and  would  like  to 
discuss  this  statement,  members  of  our  firm  will  be 
on  your  campus 

TODAY 

to  answer  your  questions. 

If  by  chance  you  are  unable  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment at  this  particular  time,  get  in  touch  with 
us  direct  by  calling  Mr.  Warren  Labrie,  or  the  part- 
ner in  charge  of  our  Toronto  Office,  at  366-6521. 

TOUCHE,  ROSS, 
BAILEY  &  SMART 

Chartered  Accountants 

Halifax  -  Saint  John  -  Quebec  -  Montreal  -  Ottawa  -  Toronto  - 

Hamilton    -  London  •  Winnipeg  .  Regina  .  North  Barrieford  . 

Saskatoon  .  Calgary  -  Edmonton  .  Vancouver  •  Victoria  . 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Actuarial 
Careers 

for  Mathematics  Graduates 


Sun  Life  of  Canada  will  be  on  campus  to  discuss 
your  future  with  you. 
The  life  Insurance  industry  today  offers  an 
interesting  and  rewarding  future  to  individuals 
with  management  potential. 

Make  your  appointment  now 
at  the  placement  office 
to  see  Sun  Life  on 

DEC.  6 

Our  booklet  outlining  opportunities  as  an 
Actuary  is  available  at  the  placement  office. 

SUN  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA 
The  Insurance  People  with  Ideas 

HEAD  OFFICE:  MONTREAL 
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CLASSIFIED 


BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
leost  50°  on  the  retail  price.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  For  information  or 
OCOcmtment  coll,     Mr.  Shostack,  445- 

5962.  

'60  FORD  FALCON  for  sale.  Clean, 
neat  is>hclstefY  in  fine  running  conai- 

WANTED  —  Enthus'ostic  part  time 
progronimer.  Most  be  proficient  in 
FORTRAN  willing  to  learn  pl/1.  cal. 
comp.  Phone  Prof.  Fere  ritzy  928-5)  30 
Dept.  of  Computer  Science. 

MONTHLY  PARKING  AVAILABLE,  Li- 
mited number  ot  spaces.  Medical  Arts 
Dorking  lot.  Bloor  &  St.  George  St. 
$15  per  n.^nth.  See  lot  attendant. 

JAZZ  -  FCLK  -  ROCK  recording  group 
desires  one  good  singer  lead  guitarist. 
Phone  Mark  Shekter  925-9936.  Bob 
Sand'er  921-5277. 

DIAMONDS  —  CHINA.  For  exception- 
ally  good  values  and  courteous  ser- 
vice. See  Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155 
Bay  St.  Tconto.  Tel.  369-8570.  Gem- 
mologist  on  premises. 
EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine. 
Fast,  accurate,  personalized  service. 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
4011   [day  or  evening). 

FU?.NISHF2   APT.   TO  LET.     5T6  St 

George.  Tiiree  bedroom  opt.  Middle 
floor  in  triplex  building  suit  4.  Park- 
ing   633-2760  or  633-4384.  

SEX,  HUMOUR,  GIRLS.  All  yours  tor 
o  mere  pittance.  Come  see  Daffodils 
'68     Hort  House  Theatre,  December 


NEED  A  BAND  for  New  Year's  Eve  or 
dances,  parties  etc?  The  SHAMBULLS 
are  now  available  'or  immediate  boon- 
ings.  R&R,  R&B  Soul.  For  rates  call 
Gory,  531-5640,  or  Reg.,  861-1649. 

DRUMMER:  Established  campus  R&R. 
R&B  group  looking  for  an  experienc- 
ed drummer  with  own  transportation 
(preferably).  Must  be  willing  to  prac- 
tice. Call  John  481-9802  after  6  p.m. 

1963  PLYMOUTH  -  Belvedere,  6  cylin- 
der, automatic,  new  tires,  heavy  duty 
equipment.  Good  condition,  must  sell; 
Full  price  $450.  Coll  636-6794.  

LOST  —  Pocket  watch  sentimental 
value,  generous  reward.  (Value  of 
watch).  If  found  please  return  to  Larry 
Hall  New  College,  Room  355  Mail  box 
95.  Phone  928-2471. 


WANTED  —  A  French  typewriter  in 
good  condition.  Please  call  Mrs.  Her- 
man 222-4045. 

LOVELY  &  COMFORTABLE  two-bed- 
room  flat  to  let  for  two  weeks  during 
Christmas  vacation.  Situated  on  Pal- 
mers ton  Blvd.  Coll  536-2980  after  10 
P.m.  

FIVE  ROOM  FURNISHED  apartment  a- 
vailable  to  share  (St 00  per  month) 
to  sublet.   Phone  536-4384     after  8 
o'clock  p.m.     except  week-ends  ond 
Mondays.  Garage  included. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able, large  selection  [beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  til  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadina). 


1968  GRADUATES  IN 

Arts-Science-Business  Administration-Commerce 

THE  CANADA  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Offers  You  Career  Opportunities 
in 

ACCOUNTING  •  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 
ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

Our  company  representatives  will  be  conducting 
Career  Employment  interviews  at  the  University  on 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4th,  1967 

We  invite  you  to  reserve  an  interview  time  and  secure 
further  information  at  the  Placement  Office. 


LEVI'S  SPIKES 

SUPER  SLIM 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 


"YOU  BELONG  IN"  SPIKES 


LEVI'S  HEADQUARTERS 

OPEN  THUR.  &  FRI.  TILL  9 

THRIFTY 

RIDING  AND  SPORT  SHOP 


LIMITED 
ONE  LOCATION  ONLY 


129-31  CHURCH  ST.  corner  QUEEN 

FRfE  PARKING  WHILE  SHOPPING 


Briefly... 

VANCOUVER  (Special)  — 
The  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  considering  adopt- 
ing a  subjective  system  of 
grading  similar  to  that  re- 
cently instituted  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Yale  Univeristy  abolish- 
ed numerical  grading 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  grad- 
ing students  in  four  catego- 
ries: honours,  high  pass,  pass 
and  fail. 

Acting  UBC  President  Wal- 
ter Gage  says  four  categories 
would  not  be  sufficient  for 
UBC. 

Dean  of  science  Vladimir 
Okulitch  protested  that  su- 
bjects such  as  mathematics 
aren't  conducive  to  a  subjec- 
tive marking  system. 

Dean  of  arts  Dennis  Hea- 
ly  said:  "We're  making  in- 
creasing use  of  computers 
now  and  you  can't  feed  let- 


ters into  a  computer." 

Acting-President  Gage  said: 
It  would  become  hard  to  de- 
cide winners  of  scholarships. 
We  might  lose  some  very 
important  scholarships  be- 
cause we  had  no  way  of 
deciding  on  the  winners." 

Students   transferring  to 


another  university  would 
have  to  get  faculty  evalua- 
tions. 

UBC  consultant  psychia- 
trist Dr.  Conrad  Schwarz 
maintained  that  a  more  ge- 
neral system  of  grading 
would  help  to  releive  com- 
petition pressure. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
Noon 

Auditions  for  New  College  produc- 
tion, An  Italian  Strow  Hot.  All  wel- 
come. Women's  Common  Room  New 
College.  Auditions  until  S  p.m. 

1  p.m. 

Discussion  of  the  evolution  of  In- 
dian Philosophy.  International  Student 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

Deportment  of  Geology  films.  Min- 
ing Building.  Room  128. 

100  years  of  Capital.  Robert  Longs- 
Ion,  American  Socialist  and  Economist 
discusses  the  works  of  Karl  Marx.  Sid- 
ney Smith,  Rm.  21 18. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

CONCERT  BAND 

Sunday,  December  3rd,  1967  at  3  p.m. 

MacMILLAN  THEATRE 

Edward  Johnson  Building 

Conductor:  Robert  A.  Rosevear 
Associate  Conductor:  Ward  K.  Cole 
Woodwind  Instructor:  Ronald  E.  Chandler 

Contemporary  compositions  include:  Howard  Coble's 
"Stratford  Suite";  Howard  Hanson's  "Chorale"  & 
"Alleluiah".  Other  works  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms  and  Rimsky- Korsakoff. 

No  tickets  required        No  admission  charge 

NO  PARKING  AVAILABLE 


Hart  House  Camera  Club  Contest. 
Entries  to  be  submitted  by  5  p.m.  Dec. 
5.  Open  to  all  Camera  Club  members. 
New  members  welcome. 

8  p.m. 

SMC  production  How  to  Succeed  in 
Business  Without  Really  Trying.,  Ryer- 
son  Theatre,  41  Gerrard  St. 

New  College  residence  dance.  Fea- 
turing the  Asia  Minors,  Females  tree, 
Males  $1.49.  New  College  Dining  Hall. 
8.30  p.m. 
44  will  be  open  from  8.30  until  12 
midnight.  Coffee,  conversation  and 
music.  44  St.  George  St. 

SATURDAY 
7:15  p.m. 
SMC  production.  How  to  Succeed  In 
Business  Without  Really  Trying.  Ryer- 
son  Theatre,  41  Gerrard  St. 

8  p.m. 

Dogpatch  porty  at  32  Cecil  St,  Live 
music  and  refreshments.  Everyone  wel- 
come. SI  stag,  SI. SO  drag. 

SUNDAY 
2  p.m. 

All  campus  newspaper  editors  and 
communications  chairmen  are  invited  to 
on  exchange  of  ideas.  Wymilwood 
Music  Room. 

5:15  p.m. 

Y.P.S.  Supper.  Knox  Church  at  Spa- 
dino  and  Harbord.  Everyone  welcome. 
7.30  p.m. 

SMC  Film  Club  showing:  Eisenstein's 
Odessa  Steps  sequence.  Resnais'  Night 
ond  Fog,  Wajdo's  Kanal.  Carr  Auditor 
■urn,  SMC. 

8  p.m. 

Mr.  Ston  Barrett,  a  former  CUSO 
teacher  in  Nigeria,  speaks  on  "The 
plight  of  the  Brofran  Student  in  Can- 
ado"  at  the  Calvin  Church,  26  Delisle 
Ave.  (Yonge  and  St.  Clair). 


Squashmen  lose 

University  of  Toronto 
lost  a  close  3-2  decision  to 
their  host  Toronto  racket 
club  Wednesday  evening. 
All  five  matches  were  well- 
contested  but  the  only 
members  of  the  side-burn- 
ed squad  able  to  squash 
their  opponents  were  su- 
per How  Fluxgold  and 
yours  truly. 

Blues  are  preparing  for 
next  weeks  trip  to  the 
United  States  where  they 
will  compete  against  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Amherst,  Wil- 
liams and  Wesleyan. 


THE  BIG  ONE 

FEATURING 

The  Stitch  9n  Tyme 

AND 

The  Kensington  Market 

AT 

York  University 

(YORK  CAMPUS) 


DECEMBER  2 


8:30  P.M. 


GO-GO  GIRLS 
FOLKSINGING 


ADMISSION  -  $1.50  PER  PERSON 

DRESS  CASUAL 
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INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


PHI  7-a-side  rugger  champs 


By  GELLIUS 

Inter  practice 

RUGGER 

The  suspense  is  over;  yes, 
the  7-a-side  rugger  champion- 
ship has  been  decided  and 
U  of  T  students,  caught  up 
in  the  play-off  drama,  can 
once  again  return  to  mak- 
ing love,  expecting  rain, 
burning  babies,  and  playing 
23-a-side  rugger  and  indulg- 
ing in  the  other  intellectual 
activities  that  keep  U  of  T 
velutting  like  a  tree  with  age. 
PHE  blanked  Scarborough 
11-0  to  take  the  title.  Paul 
Slean  scored  two  tries,  one 
of  which  he  converted,  for 
PHE;  Bobbett  had  the  other 
three  points. 

LACROSSE 

Law,  led  by  Don  Arthurs' 
sparkling  5-goal  perform- 
ance, ate  PHE  B  alive  in 
Thursday's  semi-final  Gary 
Grierson  (4),  Hill  (2),  Davies 
(2),  Pashby  (2),  and  Major 
rounded  out  Law's  scoring. 
Gibbins  with  2,  Muraki,  Mac- 
kay  and  Karrandsas!  scored 
for  PHE  B  (pr.  Phoebe).  In 
other  games,  Vic  defeated 
Knox  13-3  and  PHE  A  felled 
Forestry  11-2.  PHE  A  meets 
Vic  to-day  in  the  other  semi- 
final. 

HOCKEY 

Trin  A,  led  by  Akiyama, 
Demson,  and  Llewellyn  (pr 
Phoebe),  edged  Sr.  Eng.,  3-2. 
Dave  Snowball,  the  coolest 
player  on  the  ice,  and  Leo- 
nard scored  for  Skule. 

Murray  BrunskUl's  2  goals 

Varsity  Inkmen 
after  7th  straight 

As  the  main  attraction  to 
Friday  night's  hockey  action 
at  Varsity  Arena,  is  an  ob- 
vious mismatch  between  the 
Varsity  Inkmen  (us  scribes) 
and  the  tubemen  upstairs, 
Radio  Varsity. 

Inksters,  according  to  fiery 
longhair  coach,  Rod  "Flash" 
Mickleburgh,  boat  a  strong 
left  wing  contingent  which 
should  dazzle  the  Radiorats 
with  their  "left  is  right" 
manoeuvres. 

Heading  the  prospective 
onslaught  i  s  leftwinger, 
backroom  Bob  Parkins,  cen- 
tered by  persistent  Pawl 
Carson,  and  on  the  extreme 
right,  ace  wrestler,  footbowl 
player,  what  have  you,  pale- 
face Laurie  Redman. 

Other  secret  weapons  for 
Inksters,  undefeated  in  six 
years,  are  Brian  Cruchley  at 
the  extreme  center,  monster 
Mike  Kesterton,  frank  Dave 
Rank,  putrid  Paul  Macrae, 
Cim  Tolten,  intellect  Jim  Co- 
wan, and  delightful  distaf- 


sparked  UC  to  a  4-1  win  over 
Dents.  Werbicki  and  Nabeta 
(UC)  and  Glazier  (Dents) 
also  scored  goals. 

Meds  A  and  Jr.  Eng.,  on 
goals  by  Myers  and  Lenczer 
respectively,  fought  to  a  1-1 
draw. 

Vic  II  lambasted  New,  4-1, 
on  goals  by  the  Wright, 
Bromnlee,  Clark  and  Ouch- 
terlony.  Ireland  scored  for 
New. 

Law  II  emasculated  Fo- 
restry, 2-0,  on  goals  by  Dan- 
son  and  Major. 

BASKETBALL 

Sr.  Eng.  took  a  tight  one 
from  Meds  A  27-24,  led  by 
Slekys  with  7  points.  Lloyd 
Rossman  (who,  according  to 
a  usually  reliable  source  in 


the  State  Department  will 
probably  go  on  the  next  Har- 
lem Globetrotters  good-will 
tour  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
Carp,  and  Malagasy)  had  8 
for  Meds. 

Trinity  just  squeezed  by 
the  surprisingly  strong  New 
Gnus  (a  gnu  is  a  small  South 
African  antelope,  cousin  to 
the  ipanema),  37-33.  Bowen 
had  11  for  Trin;  Anderson 
led  New  with  10. 

Agar  and  Walt  Bahts  scor- 
ed 8  each,  making  16  jp  all, 
as  Dents  A  topped  SMC  b' 
43-40. 

Enndale  appeared  out  of 
nowhere  i.e.  Mississauga 
Road,  to  crush  Meds  B,  43-25. 
Lochinvar  Sprogis  came  out 
of  the  West  with  16  points 
for  Erindale. 


Blues  shuffle  off  to  Buffalo 

By  JIM  MORRISON 


Varsity  basketball  Blues 
head  south  of  the  border 
this  weekend  for  their  an- 
nual humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  quality  American 
opposition.  Friday  night, 
Buffalo  will  provide  the  op- 
position, and  on  Saturday 
Buffalo  State. 

Coach  John  McManus  in- 
tends to  field  the  maximum 
ten  man  unit  for  the  excur- 
sion. Starting  at  the  guard 
position  will  be  veterans 
Bruce  Dempster  and  Mark 
White;  they  will  be  backed 
up  by  rookies  Joe  Faust  and 
Larry  Trafford,  plus  Albie 
Garbe,  who  played  for  Blues 
two  seasons  ago. 

Lanky  John  Hadden  starts 
the  game  at  the  centre  slot, 
with  rookie  Brian  Shaw  as 
backup  man.  Arvo  Neidre 
will  work  from  forward 
spot,  and  either  Mark  Slater 
or  Mike  Kirby  will  try  the 
other.  Kirby  is  also  available 
for  pivot  service. 

A  major  blow  to  Blues' 
aspirations  this  year  was 
the  injury  suffered  a  week 
ago  by  newcomer  Ron 
Voake.  Voake,  a  San  Diego 
native  and  graduate  of  Po- 
mona College,  will  be  lost 
until  after  Christmas  with 
a  badly  burned  arm.  Until 
the  injury,  his  experience 
and  steady  play  had  won 


him  a  starting  role  at  for- 
ward. 

Blues'  chief  liability  this 
year  is  their  scoring,  or 
lack  of  it.  This  was  demon- 
strated in  their  77-67  victory 
Wed.  night  over  Ryerson, 
a  basically  mediocre  team. 
Mark  White  led  Toronto 
scorers  with  23  points,  but 
the  other  Blues,  with  the 
exception  of  Albie  Garbe, 
had  off  nights. 

Blues  so  far  have  not 
found  anyone  to  take  up 
the  scoring  slack  created  by 
the  loss  of  Jim  Holowachuk 
and  Nolan  Kane,  who  bet- 
ween them  averaged  some 
35  points  a  game  last  year. 
Unless  Blues  uncover  a  hot 
hand  to  take  the  scoring 
buden  from  Dempster,  White 
and  Neidre,  it  could  be  a 
long  season. 

COURT  CHATTER:  Univer 
sity  of  Buffalo  have  their 
"best  team  ever"  according 
to  press  release  .  .  .  last 
year's  scores  were,  Buffalo 
88-  Varsity  55,  and  Buffalo 
State  92-Varsity  69  . . .  Wind- 
sor Lancers  opened  the  SIBL 
season  with  a  107-79  victory 
over  Guelph  .  . .  Bob  Navetta 
led  Lancers  with  25-Ham- 
mond  had  34  for  Guelph  .  .  . 
Windsor  are  without  Kwiat- 
kowski,  Mazzuchin,  and 
Taranszuck  this  year — all 
three  were  starters  on  last 
year's  championship  squad. 


STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 

AVAILABLE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

(2c  PROV.  SALES  TAX  INCLUDED) 

GET  YOURS  NOW! 


RELAXED  DINING  WITH  LIVE  ENTERTAINMENT  AT 

CANDLELIGHT  RESTAURANT 

Specialists  in  European,  Indian  and  Pakistani  Cuisine 

"STUDENT  CENTRED"  PRICES 

374  Bloor  Si.  West  at  Walmer  Rd.  921-3679 


Haniuraft  bailors  Htb. 

ALL  WOOL  SWEATERS  BY   BY  FORD  OF  ENGLAND 

Shirts  by  Gant  &  Mr.  Charles 
f-ve.-r}?'. ™  Ret,uct,°n  privilege  upon  presentation  of  A.T.L. 

CREATORS  OF  THE  UNUSUAL/THE  FINES-  APPAREL  OBTAINABLE 

 one  hundred  ond  nine  bloor  west 


CHALLENGING 
AND  PROFITABLE 
CAREERS 


.  . .  for  1968  graduates  in  Arts,  Commerce,  Business 
and  Mathematics,  with  one  of  Canada's  leading  inter- 
national life  insurance  companies.  Outstanding  Op- 
portunities in  the  following  fields. 


Actuarial  Trainee  " 

Group  Products 

Agency  Management 
Trainee 


Electronic  Data  Processing 

*  General  Administration 

'Branch  Office 
Administration 


To  arrange  an  interview  please  moke  an  appointment 
at  the  Placement  Sen/ice.  Mr.  Colin  A.  Smith  of  our 
Toronto  Head  Office  will  be 
December  5,  1967. 


on    your    campus  on 


MANUFACTURERS  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Assets  Exceed  $1.6  Billion.  Branch  Offices  in  15  Countries. 


fers  Donni  Bohnen  and  Apa- 
thy Adams.  Between  the 
gripes  is  phosphorescent  Phil 
Bingiey. 

Howie  Fluxgold  will  play. 

The  mismatch  takes  place 
following  the  preliminary 
contest  between  Blues  and 
Queen's.  Party  following  of 
course.  Even  nonparticipant 
staffers  are  welcome  at  the 
party. 


Five  students  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  S.A.C. 
to  the 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Apply  in  writing  to  the  S.A.C.  office  by  5:00  p.m. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  4 


HELP  THE  HOCKEY  BLUES 

N.H.L  Old  Timers  vs  Varsity  Blues 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5th,  1967 

VARSITY  ARENA    -   8:00  P.M. 

General  Admission  $1.00  —  First  come  First  seated 

Proceeds  to  help  defray  expenses  for  Blues 
to  make  trip  to  Austria  for  Winter  Games 

DRAW  FOR  GRUEN  WATCH— WINNER  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  AT  GAME 
Tickets  on  sale  at  Ticket  Office,  Hart  House  from  Tues.,  Nov.  28th,  9  ■  5 
Varsity  Arena,  Tues.,  Nov.  28,  9.30  -  3.30 
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Rag-tag  and  bobtail,  Meds  try  to  no  avail:  Vic  wins 

By  JIM  MORRISON  «|M|S|«MrT — ■qMWMkft'n  f  ^MW  W 

Meds  scored  12  points  in  the  Mulock  Cup  game  played     ^^Br^^^*  ^P^^^^^P^flUl^Hi^^^"^^ 

Wednesday,  all  in  the  first  half.  Their  opponents  could    ^^^^^H«P»        flf-*  ^ 
manage  no  points  in  the  first  half.  Meds  quarterback.  Paul    ji^^iHRKL       ^  Bill 
Dedumets,  was  simply  superb  throughout  the  game  as  his    &S^^^^HKV'^     <  .*?!mfflm?. 
roll-out  patterns  and  pro-bullet  passes  left  the  enemy  de- 
fenses befuddled. 

Meds  piled  up  more  than  300  yds.  total  offense  as  their 
attack  ground  out  yardage  throughout  the  game.  Despite 
their  motlevness  they  played  inspired  football  for  the  en- 
tire 60  minutes.  Coming  from  the  second  division  into  the 
Mulock  Cup  was  a  tremendous  achievement  for  the  doc- 
tors, and  to  play  so  well  was  illustrious  icing  on  the  cake. 

Vic  won  the  game  15-12.  _ 
The  villain's  name  was  Roger  Giroux,  and  his  powerful     ,  "Jr    J    l  mm 

running  almost  singlehandedly  salvaged  the  victory  for  the  Wf 
Scarlet  and  Gold.  Trailing  12-8  with  four  minutes  to  play,  f-jft 
Vic  exploded  into  the  lead  on  a  Giroux  plunge  of  eight  mMimP&m 

yards,  set  up  by  Giroux  runs  of  33  and  28  yards.  Pete  Mar- 
shall added  the  convert. 

Meds  opened  the  scoring  on  the  first  play  of  the  second 

quarter  with  an  eight  yard  TD  toss  from  Paul  Dedumets 

to  Craig  Retter.  This  was  followed  by  a  thirteen  yard  pass- 

and-run  play  featuring  Dedumets  and  Nick  Malakis,  which 

gave  the  doctors  their  commanding  lead. 

But  in  the  second  half,  Vic's   superior  conditioning 

began  to  pay  off,  as  medsmen  hobbled  on  and  off  the  field  K** 

with  every  play.  Desperate  for  valuable  field  position,  Dedu-  "*** 

mets  with  third  down  on  the  Vic  five  yard  line,  conceded     Roger  Giroux  (35)  is  off  and  running  for  the  Scarlet  and  Gold  as  Vie  captured  their 

a  safety  touch.  tenth  straight  Mulock  Cup  by  defeating  Meds  15-12.  Giroux  was  Vic's  big  offensive 

But  the  move  didn  t  succeed.  Vic  took  over  the  ball  at    gun  especially  in  the  second  half  when  he  ran  wiW  through  a  tiring  Meds  defense. 

midfield  after  a  Meds  punt,  and  with  a  penalty,  advanced  photo  by  john  swagen 

to  the  Meds  41  yard  line.  From  there  Vic  QB  Don  Karn     MOMf    MiTUm  TfHIIIT 

threw  his  next-to-only  pass  of  the  game,  a  41  yard  scoring     nUMt     UrtNtH     I  UNI  It 

bomb  to  ex-Blue  Tony  Speciale  (the  other  pass  went  for  a 

two  yard  loss).  The  score  was  12-8,  and  Giroux  began  to 

IB^^^t^^^  Blues  monolith  ready  to  harvest  Gaels 

charges. 

Once,  they  ran  out  of  downs  and  punted;  twice,  they  By  PHIL  BINGLEY  with  its  hustle  and  heads-     Queen's  recent  4-3  loss  to 

fumbled  on  the  Vic  45  after  marching  from  their  own  one;        Varsity  Blues  open  their  up  hockey  to  date.  McCann's  McMaster. 

thrice,  they  tried  a  desperation  pass  with  Vic  in  a  super-     home  Senior  Intercollegiate  booming    shot,    St.    John's       Goaltenders  Norm  Douglas 

prevent  defense  (seven  deep  backs)  and  it  was  intercepted.     Hockey  League  schedule  to-  steady  playmaking,  and  Rid-  and  Bart  Lackie  are  among 

And  that's  how  Vic  wins  the  Mulock:  a  well-drilled  of-    night  when  they  host  Queen's  dell's   speed,  have  enabled  the  seven  returnes  coach  Bob 

fense  plus  a  tough  defense  topped  off  by  the  uncanny  abil-     Golden    Gaels    at    Varsity  coach  Watt  to  put  together     Carnegie  will  have  to  work, 

ity  to  come  through  with  the  big  play  just  when  its  needed.    Arena.  a  line  with  excellent  balance.     Other  lettermen  include  de- 

But  we  loved  Meds  anyway  (so  did  most  of  the  fans,        Old  and  new  cheap-seat        Defensively,    Varsity    are  fenscmen  Bob  Thomson  and 

including  those  members  of  the  championship  1938  team     hecklers  alike  will  get  their  again  the  strongest  in  the  forwards  George  Corn,  Laird 

who  were  present).  Any  team  that  couldn't  afford  oranges     first  look  at  the  lineup  that  league.     With     goaltenders  McConvey,  John  Quayle  and 

at  half-time  (said  one  grief-stricken  Meds  spotter)  had  to    has  been  almost  completely  John  Wrigley  and  Peter  Ad-  Clayton. 

be  sentimental  favourites  (sob).  overhauled  since  last  year's  amson  providing  a  brick  wall        Tonight's  game  could  be 

statistics  Pos.es/conpteted      26/14    lov*      Canadian  finals  in  Alberta,  in  the  nets,  goal-hungry  for-  a  good  one  providing  Gaels 

meds     vic       intercepted  by    o       i         Blues    strongest    line    is  are  able  to  stay  close  for  tlje 

First  Downs    is       17       Fumbies/iost    i/i      2/1       made  up  of  veterans  Paul  ^M^^KI^MMHMmmmmmM  first  two  periods.  If  not,  look 

Yo,ds  RUshin9    iio     222      Penoities/yords   ...   n/85  9/iis      Laurent,   Ward   Passi,   and  for  a  rout  as  the  tricolor  po- 

2..       39      Pums/Averao.  ....  7/27.0  10/32.7    Gord    Cunningham.    They  Mr-,    M  licy  for  the  past  few  years 

should  make  life  miserable  »~  '  **<W  nas  bcen  to  bench  their  big 

for  jueen's  defense  and  even  Pi^^Hj^k       ^BJ  gwns  during  the  final  twenty 

worse  if  Gael's  forwards  are  '  minutes  if  they  fall  too  far 

unable  to  forecheck  the  fast-  M&s>,     *(  ^BB  behind. 

breaking  trio.  The  three  scor-  OHL  v    '               ^BB  AROUND  THE  NET ...  Foot- 
ed a  total  of  eight  goals  m               ^      ^^^(fct  bailer  Mike  Eben  will  be  pu 
the  two  games  against  La-          BBhH  fl^HjBk    mm  sentcd   with   a  wristwatch 

val  and  McGill  last  weekend.  ^^U^H  ML  A  during  the  intennission  bet- 
Murray  Stroud  |fe  m^^^hRIR^I  ween  the  first  and  second 
Bob  McClelland  and  Brian  V^BJ;  periods  of  tonight's  game. 
Jones  to  form  Blues  second  ?-^3fc-.''  tJ  ^tle  watcn  Eoe»  along  with 
and  most  versatile  unit.  BBBBfc £^W^^^%  ]M  the  Hec  Crighton  Trophy 
Stroud,  who  has  been  dung  B^s5PJ!9K"««fe.  <*^H  which  F.ben  won  as  the  most 
a  great  job  killing  penalties,  ^^""""TiJBfcallflTll  outstanding  intercollegiate 
will  get  his  first  chance  on  L-C*i«««««B^^^».^^^M  football  player  in  Canada 
Varsity's  potent  power-play  BR  AM  «T  muki  this  season  ...  Veteran  Score- 
setup.  Coach  Tom  Watt  com-  >i.  Jvnn  keeper  Paul  Carson  will  be 
mented  "Stroud  has  worked  starting  his  seventh  season 
hard  while  we've  been  a  man  wards  Wl11  starve  even  lf  *5>ey  in  the  stat  seat  tonight 
short  and  I  think  he  deser-  °°  somehow  get  past  Blues'  Ward  Pass!  and  captain  Pt 
ves  an  opportunity  to  score  °. ac \J° ™  pf ter  %>eyer,  ter  Speyer  are  currently  tied 
a  few  goals  while  we  have  J'm  Mlles'  Bob  Hamilton  and  for  the  lead  in  Varsity  scor- 
the  odd  man."  DouS  Jones.  jng  wjth  six  pomts  each  _ 
McClelland  is  off  to  his  J°hn  Gordon  will  dress  as  Paul  Laurent  and  Bob  Mc- 
best  start  ever  with  four  the  extra  forward  for  to-  Clelland  are  tied  for  second 
goals  in  two  games  and  Jo-  night's  game  and  will  kill  pe-  place  a  single  point  back 
nes,  although  he  has  yet  to  nalties  as  well  as  being  avail-  McClelland  is  the  top  trigger- 
score,  has  improved  greatly  able  for  spot  assignments.  man  with  his  four  goals 
with  each  progressing  game.  Gaels,  on  the  other  hand,  Game  time  is  8  p.m.  tonight. 
"Joner"  is  making  the  tough  appear  to  be  weaker  than  Don't  forget  tickets  for  the 
conversion  from  defense  to  the  team  that  finished  fourth  Old-timers  game  are  still 
the  forward  line  and  it  will  in  the  league  last  season,  available, 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  be-  With  top-scorers  Bob  Pond  S,HI>  standings 
fore  he  starts  triggering  the  and  Bob  Tait  lost  to  the  MeMost  J  w  i  7  fh. 
red  light.  Great-Graduator,  Gaels  will  Tore„foer  i  j  o  S  4 
Blues  "rookie"  line  of  new-  have  to  rely  heavily  on  the  fim  ?  1  o  o  2 
PAUL  LAURENT                                  comers  Paul  McCann,  Brian  talents  of  Bob  Clayton.  Clay-  "cGI"  31202 

  „        T  ,  ,  .  ^     ,  .       ..  Montreal  3      12      0  2 

 ■   St.   John,   and   sophomore    ton,  Gaels  captain  this  year,    Waterloo  o    o    o    o  o 
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G.S.U.  fires  Anttila 


By  ANNE  BOODY 
and  JIM  HAMILTON 

Eric  Anttila,  the  education 
consultant  for  the  Graduate 
Students  Union,  has  been 
fired  officially. 

Id  a  letter  from  Joseph 
DePazza,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  GSU,  Ant- 
tila was  accused  of  "not  per- 
forming satisfactorialy  dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  office." 

Last  Sunday  Anttila  was 
asked  for  a  report  on  his  ac- 
complishments as  consult- 
ant. The  deadline  was  noon 
Monday.  When  Anttila  ap- 
peared at  1  p.m.  with  his 
statement,  DePazza  refused 
to  accept  it. 

In  an  interview  last  night, 
DePazza  said  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  GSU  execu- 
tive to  fire  Anttila,  employ- 
ed by  John  Bradford,  the 
former  GSU  president  for 
about  six  months. 

"Surely  in  that  time  he 
should  have  accomplished 
somelhing  worthwhile.  He 
is  in  tact  bound  to  report  to 
the  GSU  a  full  report  of  his 
accomplishments  as  consult- 
ant. The  new  officers  sug- 
gested to  him  he  submit  to 
them  the  report  which  was 
recently  due." 

DePazza  said  the  GSU 
quite  logically  asked  Ant- 
tilla  for  the  full  report  that 
he  was  obliged  to  submit. 

"He  failed  to  turn  in  any 
past  report  to  the  new  offi- 
cers. One  can  only  conclude 
that  he  did  not  submit  any- 
thing or  had  nothing  con- 
structive to  report." 

DePazza  called  the  report 
submitted  Monday  an  insult 
to  the  graduate  students 
who  had  paid  him  $3,000  or 
$4,000  for  his  efforts: 

"It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  five-page  travelogue 
and  timetable. 

"He  said  nothing  about 
the  education  processes  or 
educational  theories  never 
mind  offering  any  positive 
recommendations  on  post 
graduate  education." 

Anttila  said  last  night 
that  in  theory  he  had  been 


asked  to  write  a  major  the- 
sis in  24  hours.  "If  I  had  not 
been  under  such  heavy  time 
pressure  I  could  have  done 
a  much  better  job." 

DePazza  said  in  an  inter- 
view last  night  that  the  GSU 
could  not  afford  to  have  a 
consultant  who  was  not  ful- 
filling his  duties  properly. 

"All  our  funds  are  de- 
pleted. We  can  not  afford  to 
spend  one  third  of  our  bud- 
get on  someone  who  is  not 
fully  dedicated  or  qualified 
lor  the  job." 

Bradford,  said  by  DePazza 
to  be  a  close  friend  of  Ant- 
tila, hired  him.  There  is  no 
record  ol  Bradford  having 
interviewed  any  other  educa- 
tional consultant,  DePazza 
said  in  the  interview. 

"He  should  have  at  least 
scouted  the  psychology  de- 
partment for  perspective 
consultants,  who  would  be 
interested  in  the  job." 

DePazz,.  said  the  fact  that 
Anttila  was  holding  another 
job  at  the  same  time  —  with 
an  architecture  firm  — 
proved  he  was  not  giving  his 
fullest  attention  to  his  duty 
as  consultant. 

"He  only  held  an  arts  de- 
gree in  mathematics  from 
Waterloo. 

He  had  no  undergraduate 
or  graduate  degree  in  edu- 
cation or  psychology." 

Asked  what  Anltila's  job 
entailed,  DePazza  said  no 
one  really  knew.  "Not  even 
Mr.  Anttila  could  tell  you 
what  he  was  being  paid 
for." 

Anttila  said  there  was  no 
shred  of  truth  to  DePazza's 
accusations. 

"DePazza  has  avoided 
talking  to  me.  I  was  never 
invited  to  speak  to  the  new 
executive  .so  I  could  not  give 
the  reports." 

Bradford  insisted  that  the 
rejected  report  should  have 
been  studied.  It  was  .  of 
value,  he  said,  and  the  re- 
fusal w  as  an  irrational 
move. 

See  page  5  for  an  inter- 
view with  Anttila. 
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POTHEAD  EXPELLED 


Western  investigates  student  conduct 


LONDON,  Ont.  (Special)— 
A  public  inquiry  is  to  look 
into  the  social  conLluct  of 
students  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

Few  details  were  given 
when  UWO  President  D.  Carl- 
ton Williams  announced  the 
inquiry  last  week  but  ob- 
servers point  to  recent  sto- 
ries of  marijuana  and  LSD 
use  and  of  drinking  parties 
on  campus  for  the  cause.  A 
five-man  committee  will  con- 
duct the  inquiry  Jan.  15. 

The  immediate  cause  of 
Dr.  Williams'  announcement 
is  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Mark 
Kirk,  18,  of  Richmond  Hill, 
a  first-year  arts  student. 

Kirk  pleaded  guilty  in  a 
London  court  Nov.  15  to  pos- 
session  of   marijuana  and 


received  a  two-year  suspend- 
ed sentence.  Magistrate  D.  B. 
Menzies  said  he  was  being 
lenient  because  he  expected 
the  university  w'ould  take 
disciplinary  action.  (Most 
first-offenders  in  narcotics 
possession  cases  are  being 
given  suspended  sentences). 

The  university,  after  a  se- 
cret disciplinary  hearing  ex- 
pelled Kirk.  Because  of 
agreements  among  universi- 
ties, this  means  that  Kirk 
will  be  unable  to  attend  any 
university  in  Canada. 

And  immigration  laws  bar 
most  persons  with  criminal 
records  from  entering  the 
United  States. 

The  matter  became  con- 
troversial when  the  UWO 
student  council  took  it  up 
and  discussed  a  motion  froLii 


Feteke  wins  10-day  delay 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  — The 
Quebec  Superior  _  Court 
Thursday  susuended  for  10 
days  proceedings  by  the 
McGill  University  senate 
student  discipline  commit- 
tee against  student  journal- 
ist John  Fekete. 

Fekete  is  charged  with  be- 
haviour incompatible  with 
Us  status  as  a  McGill  stu- 
dent for  printing  in  his  col- 
umn an  allegedly  obscene 
article  from  The  Realist,  a 
U.S.  magazine. 

Fekete's  lawyer  submitted 


the  motion  Wednesday,  ask- 
ing the  court  to  "order  the 
suspension  of  all  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  John  Fe- 
kete" until  the  court  rend- 
ers a  judgment  on  the  uni- 
versity's right  to  discipline 
him. 

The  10-day  suspension  was 
the  longest  possible  under 
the  law. 

The  stop  order  is  viewed 
as  a  precedent  since  never 
before  has  any  Canadian 
court  taken  comparable  ac- 
tion against  a  university. 


its  president  Peter  Larson 
calling  for  the  universitv  to 
reverse  its  stand. 

The  motion  said  Kirk 
should  not  have  been  expell- 
ed because  he  had  already 
been  punished  by  the  court 
and  because  the  university 
re-tritd  him  secretly. 

When  the  motion  was  de- 
feated Larson  resigned  his 
post  saying  he  couldn't  be 
president  of  a  council  that 
had  no  confidence  in  him. 
He  remains  on  council  as  a 
regular  member. 

Peter  Schwartz,  vice-presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  members 
who  agreed  with  the  admi- 
nistration's action  because 
the  image  of  the  university 
was  at  stake,  has  taken  over 
Larson's  duties. 

President  Williams  is  in 
his  first  year  as  UWO  s  pre- 
sident. Last  year  he  was  vice- 
president  m  charge  of  Etin- 
dale  and  Scarborough  Col- 
leges at  U  of  T  and  piineipal 
of  Erindale. 


The  Varsity  will  appear  as 
usual  on  Wednesday  ond  Fri- 
day of  this  week.  However, 
next  week  we  will  publish 
only  on  Friday,  December 
)  5 — Our  special  Christmas 
Issue.  Advertisers  and  publi- 
city chairman  pleuse  take 
note. 


The  Engineer  nf  Faulkner's  resignation 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Ronald  Thompson  (IV, 
APSC)  is  a  soft-spoken, 
pipe-smoking  liberal,  secre- 
tary of  the  Hart  House  de- 
bates committee  and  En- 
gineering Society  member 

And  he  is  the  man  who 
engineered  Tom  Faulkner's 
resignation. 

Thompson  was  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  petition 
presented  to  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  last 
Wednesday  ca  1 1  i  n  g  on 
Faulkner  to  resign  as  SAC 
president. 

This  was  not  Thompson's 
first  attempt  at  student 
activism.  He  ran  for  the  En- 
gineering Society  this  year, 
because  "I  didn't  like  the 
way  things  on  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  were  going  and 
wanted  to  raise  hell." 

Thompson  feels  SAC  ha^> 
not  been  acting  in  a  respon- 
sible  manner  this  year.  T 
want  SAC  to  have  a  reputa 
tion  so  that  people  will  lis- 
ten to  them. 


"When  they  start  passing 
motions  like  the  one  on 
Dow  they  aren't  helping 
themselves." 

Council  could  more  pro- 
fitably spend  its  time  deal- 
ing with  student  housing 
and  course  evaluations,  he 
says.  "SAC  has  to  show 
people  it  has  adults  on  its 
council. 

Thompson  believes  SAC 
cannot  effectively  work  for 


student  power  as  it  is  pres 
ently  set  up. 

"Student  power  means 
the  students  are  behind  the 
government  they  have  elec 
ted.  One  reason  SAC  can't 
get  student  power  is  be- 
cause they  are  only  getting 
10  or  J 2  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents voting  in  elections." 

The  best  way  of  achiev- 
ing student  power  would  be 
to  set  up  a  two-party  sys- 


tem in  the  Students  Coun- 
cil, he  says.  This  would  stir 
up  more  interest  and  more 
people  would  vote  in  the 
elections. 

Thompson  said  he  had 
thought  of  running  against 
Faulki^er  but  doesn't  "thin* 
the  campus  is  ready  for  an 
engineer  yet." 

SAC  shouldn't  try  to  pre- 
sent its  views  as  being  rep- 
resentative   of   the  whole 


THE  MANY  MOODS  OF  RON  THOMPSON 


campus,  he  says.  "There  is 
no  absolute  right.  If  SAC 
tries  to  say  there  is,  they 
are  really  not  a  part  of  the 
university." 

But  he"  thinks  SAC  should 
still  try  to  fulfil  a  leader 
ship  role  on  the  university 
"The  leader  should  be 
ahead  of  the  masses,  but 
when  he  gets  too  far  ahead 
he  ceases  to  be  a  leader  and 
the  masses  cut  him  down." 

Thompson  cited  Alan 
Bruce,  the  SAC  membei 
impeached  by  the  engi  i- 
eers  last  week,  as  a  good 
example  of  this. 

Although  he  would  "hate 
to  see  the  engineers  separ- 
ate," Thompson  said  any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  Dow 
resolution  could  result  iu 
engineers  leaving  SAC. 

"If  we  aren't  getting  any- 
thing out  of  SAC  we  should 
set  out,  especially  when 
they  are  passing  motions 
directly  contrary  to  what 
we  believe. 

"And  if  we  try  to  go>  a 
lot  would  follow." 


rALL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL^ 
r EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL  1 
LUXURIOUS  •  PLAIN  £  FANCY  i 

SW^T,CAL] 

TORONTO 

319  6LOOR  ST  W„  WA.  5-6306 


The  Howard  Armour  Harrison  Trust  Fund  offers 
$25,000  in  prizes  for  competition  in  an  economics 
essay. 

The  fund  was  set  up  to  encourage  interest  in  eco- 
nomics and  this  is  the  final  year  for  the  Competition. 

First  prize  will  be  $4,000,  and  worthwhile  essays  may 
be  published  throughout  Canada. 

Competitors  must  be  residents  or  students  in  On- 
tario. 

Details  about  the  contest  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Howard  Armour  Harrison  Fund,  663  Yonge 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


CLASSIFIED 


MONTHLY  PARKING  AVAILABLE.  Li- 
mited number  of  spoces.  Medical  Art; 
corking  lot.  Bloor  &  St.  George 
SIS  per 


ii  ..nth.  See  lot  ottendont. 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300.00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   18kt  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


SEX,  HUfvOUR,  GIRLS.  All  yours  tor 
a  mere  pittance.  Come  see  Daffodils 
68  Hart  House  Theotre.  December 
12  -  16. 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
leost  50<?;'.  on  the  retail  price.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  For  information  or 
appointment  call,  Mr.  Shostock,  445- 
5962. 

EXPERIENCED  legal  secretary  will  type 
thesis,  technical  papers  etc  at  home. 
Electrical  typewriter.  233-6801. 

FURNITURE  —  new  ond  used,  reason- 
able large  selection  [beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  H  p.m.  Sat.  til  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Soles  &  Rentals.  323 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadina). 

GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R&B.  Rock  & 
Roll,  Folk  groups  available  for  dances 
&  parties.  For  information  call  9%7- 
1227.     630-3989  or  783-2102  after  5 


FIVE  ROOM  FURNISHED  apartment  a- 
vailoble  to  share  ($100  per  month)  -i 
to  sublet.  Phone  536-4384  otter  8 
o'clock  p.m.  except  week-ends  and 
Mondays.   Garage  included. 

HAPPINESS  IS  SPIRITUAL  !  To  find  out 

more  about  o  practical  religion  come 
to  the  Christian  Science  Organization 
Meeting  held  each  Tuesdoy  1:15  ;o 
1:45  p.m.  Hart  House  Chapel. 

VILLAGE  COMMITTEE:  (Wed.  Dec.  6~ 
1  p.m.)  Constitutional  Convention.  All 
members  except  No.  6)  must  be  pre- 
sent to  ratify  articles  ond  amend- 
ments. 

GIRL  GR/.DUATE  student  seeks  same 
to  share  2-room,  terrace  apt.  Coll  364- 
2539. 

MINOLTA  SR-7  single  lens  reflex  ca- 
mera with  fl.4/58  mm  lens,  block  lea- 
ther case  and  shade.  Like  new  only 
SI  80  (original  §290  )  Coll  922-6315 
after  5  p.m. 

MALE  STUDENT  to  help  boy,  nine, 
with  co-ordination  exercises.  Five  hours 
weekly,  $15.  Avenue  Rd.  -  Dupont 
arcj.  Coll  Mrs.  Fulford  925-7158  after 
5  p.m. 


Five  students  ore  to  be  appointed  by  the  S.A.C. 
to  the 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Apply  in  writing  to  the  S.A.C.  office  by  5:00  p.m. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  4 


SAC  sponsors  housing  needs  survey 

Do  you  live  in  a  residence?  A  fraternity  house?  A  board- 
ing house?  What  is  your  family's  income?  How  much  does 
living  away  from  home  cost  you?  Have  you  ever  failed? 

These  are  just  of  a  few  of  the  questions  being  asked  by 
the  Students  Administrative  Council's  housing  commission 
in  a  survey  designed  to  correlate  students'  accommodations 
to  their  socio-economic  background. 

The  questionnaire  is  being  mailed  to  a  random  sample 
of  students  not  living  at  home.  The  respondants  will  be 
completely  anonymous. 

The  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  larger  study  to  determine 
what  type  of  accommodations  may  be  needed  by  the  univer- 
sity in  the  future.  It  should  be  published  sometime  next 
month. 

"We  have  no  specific  aims  lor  the  questionnaire,"  says 
commission  chairman  Ed  Clark  (III  UC).  "We  really  don't 
know  what  to  expect." 

Clark  hopes  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  forms 
returned. 

"It  should  take  about  five  minutes  to  fill  out,  and  we've 
given  them  a  stamped  pre-addressed  envelope." 

Volunteers  will  be  needed  to  help  punch  the  informa- 
tion on  data  processing  cards.  Anyone  willing  to  help  can 
contact,  Ed  Clark  (928-3467)  or  Roy  Smythe  241-2244). 


Legal  "Defenders"  help  charged  students 

The  student  legal  aid  service  is  running  smoothly  after 
settling  its  organizational  difficulties. 

The  name  has  been  changed  to  Student  Defenders  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  branch  of  the  official  Ontario  Legal  Service. 

Beside  student  cases.  Student  Defenders  is  handling 
cases  referred  to  it  by  the  OLS. 

The  student  lawyers  are  allowed  to  defend  people  in 
court  if  the  penalty  for  conviction  is  less  than  two  years. 
This  allows  them  to  defend  people  on  charges  of  causing  a 
disturbance,  wilful  damage,  traffic  and  drinking  offences. 

"We've  had  six  or  seven  student  cases  mostly  dealing 
with  landlord-tenant  problems,"  said  John  Tomlinson,  one 

of  the  student  lawyers. 


S.A.C.  FLIGHTS  TO  EUROPE  1968 


APPLICATIONS 

NOW  1 

BEING 

ACCEPTED 

Destination 

Airline 

Departure 

Return 

Return  Fare* 

Rome 

Pan  American 

May  18 

Sept.  15 

$322 

London 

B.O.A.C. 

May  27 

Sept.  13 

$242 

London 

Air  Canda 

May  30 

Sept.  7 

$242 

London 

Air  Canada 

June  9 

Sept.  5 

$242 

London 

B.O.A.C. 

June  11 

July  5 

$242 

London 

Caledonia 

May  8 

June  3 

$  1 80 — turbo-prop 

Fares  da  not  include  flight 
or  baggage  insurance 


$100  DEPOSIT  REQUIRED  AT  TIME 
OF  APPLICATION 

Final  payment  due  on  or  before  Feb.  2,  1968,  at  5  p.m.  or  you 
forfeit  your  seat.  Cancellations  accepted  until  Feb.  2;  after  Feb. 
2,  your  money  is  refunded  only  if  and  when  your  seat  is  taken 
by  an  eligible  replacement  (i.e.  U  of  T  student,  staff  or  faculty). 
All  cancellations  and  flight  changes  subject  to  a  $5  adminis- 
tration fee.  Please  note  that  all  passengers  must  leave  and  re- 
turn on  the  same  flight  as  booked.  One-way  substitutions  not 
accepted. 

Apply  now  at  S.A.C.  Oflice  —  Please  no  telephone  inquiries  to  S.A.C. 
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Presidents  view  the  election 


What  do  student  leaders 
think  of  the  Dec.  14  election 
for  a  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil? We  asked  leaders  of 
student  councils  and  organi- 
zations whether  they  prefer- 
red incumbent  president 
Tom  Faulkner  or  his  chal- 
lenger Bill  Charlton  (II 
Law).  Nominations  for  the 
post  close  tomorrow. 

Ken  Stone  (IV  Inn  J,  pre- 
sident of  the  Innis  Student 
Council,  says  he  is  in  full 
agreement  with  Faulkner 
and  his  policies. 

"I  think  Tom  is  a  great 
person.  His  plans  for  and 
the  building  of  the  new  stu- 
dent centre  are  only  one  of 
the  many  examples  of  the 
constructive  work  he  his  un- 
dertaking for  the  benefit  of 
the  students. 

"I  supported  his  stand  on 
the  Dow  affair  and  the  drafl 
dodger  issue." 

Slone  said  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity had  SAC  done  so 
much  lor  the  students. 

"I've  never  met  Bill  Charl- 
ton, but  I  know  after  read- 
ing his  views  that  I  could 
never  support  him.  I  don't 
see  how  it  is  possible  to 
draw  lines  between  campus 
and  moral  issues  as  he 
does." 

Stone  said  he  has  no  in- 
tentions of  running  for  the 
position  of  president. 

"Tom  would  make  a  much 
belter  leader  then  I  would." 

•       •  • 

"It  is  ludicrous  to  say  Tom 
Faulkner  was  not  represent- 
ing the  student  body,"  says 
Ron  Sinclair  (IV  Trin),  the 
president  of  the  Trinity  Stu- 
dent Council. 

"There  were  bound  to  be 
people  against  his  methods, 
but  then  there  are  many  who 


are  in  agreement  with  him. 
I  think  he  was  a  good  man 
for  the  job." 

What  Sinclair  opposed  was 
the  way  Faulkner  was  forc- 
ed to  resign. 

"To  my  thinking  Bill  Charl- 
ton, presidential  nominee,  is 
an  equally  good  man  for  the 
job.  I  onlv  hope  the  best 
man  wins." 

Sinclair  said  he  had  no 
intentions  of  running  against 
Faulkner. 

•  •  • 
Hcrsh  Ezrin  (IV  UC),  the 

president  of  the  University 
College  Literary  and  Athletic 
Society,  will  support  Faulk- 
ner in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion because  he  agrees  with 
Faulkner's  policies. 

Ezrin  is  especially  enthu- 
siastic about  Foulkner's  stu- 
dent housing  proposals. 
Faulkner's  opponents,  said 
Ezrin,  "don't  have  all  the  is- 
sues at  hand." 

The  moral  and  political  is- 
sues which  have  aroused 
controversy  on  campus  can- 
not be  separated  from  the 
other  areas  of  SAC  involve- 
ment, he  said.  "They  are  all 
part  of  what  Faulkner  stands 
for.' 

Ezrin  believes  Charlton  is 
an  impressive  debator,  but 
disagrees  with  his  political 
views. 

"Student  government  has 
become  a  complex  issue," 
said  Ezrin.  "It  can't  be  run 
on  a  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  basis." 

•  •  • 
Partick    Armstrong,  the 

president  of  the  New  Col- 
lege Student  Council,  said  he 
is  not  actively  supporting 
anyone  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 

•  •  • 

Joe  DePazza,  (SGS),  the 
_new  president  of  the  Gra- 
duate Students  Union,  says 


he  opposes  Faulkner,  who 
"has  used  SAC  as  a  tool  for 
his  personal  political  pro- 
jects and  has  flouted  his  res- 
ponsibility to  represent  stu- 
dents." 

"Mr.  Charlton  is  certainly 
a  better  choice  than  Mr. 
Faulkner,"  said  DePazza. 
However  I  will  not  endorse 
any  candidate  until  I  have 
studied  all  platforms. 

"These  are  my  personal 
opinions  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  GSU.  However, 
I  know  that  several  other  of- 
ficers are  opposed  to  Mr. 
Faulkner's  candidacy." 

•  •  • 

Glen  Brownlee  (IV  Vic), 
the  president  of  the  Victoria 
College  Student  Council,  says 
Faulkner  shouldn't  be  the 
victim  of  "this  recent  smear" 
on  SAC  actions. 

Brownlee  said  responsibi- 
lity for  moral  actions  are 
of  secondary  importance  to 
Faulkner.  Academic  issues, 
which  should  be  and  are 
Faulkner's  primary  concern, 
are  "too  dull  for'  The  Var- 
sity to  print." 

•  •  • 

"Tom  Faulkner's  belief 
that  student  council  should 
be  engaged  in  moral  and  po- 
litical affairs  is  wrong,"  says 
Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC),  the 
president  of  the  campus  Ed- 
mund Burke  Society. 

Fromm  believes  Faulkner's 
opponent,  Bill  Charlton  (II 
Law),  stands  for  what  he 
stands  for  and  is  the  best 
mar.  for  the  SAC  presidency. 

Faulkner  has  spent  time 
'  rousing  opinions  about  mo- 
ral and  political  issues,"  says 
Fromm,  while  Charlton  will 
"stick  to  student  affairs."  He 
will  therefore  have  time  to 
do  the  job  along  with  his 
academic  work. 


Dow  protestors  prepared  for  encore 


If  the  administration  in- 
vites Dow  Chemical  of  Ca- 
nada recruiters  back  to  the 
campus  there  will  be  an- 
other demonstration,  says 
Paul  Hoch,  a  member  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  Against 
Campus  Complicity. 

The  committee  organized 
the  original  anti-Dow  demon- 
stration two  weeks  ago. 

In  a  statement  the  com- 
mittee questions  the  pro- 
priety of  the  administration's 
issuing  an  invitation  asking 
Dow  to  return  to  campus. 

The  objection  was  raised 
because  the  matter  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  the 
placement  service,  Hoch  said 
last  night. 

The  committee  also  stated 
its  disapproval  of  naming 
Vice-President  Robin  Ross 
to  chair  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

"This  is  seen  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  body's  presum- 
ed independence  of  action 
and  an  unwarrented  assump- 
tion of  administrative  con- 
trol over  what  is,  after  all,  a 
student  activity,"  said  Hoch. 

Another  factor  to  consider 
in  re-inviting  Dow  to  the 
campus,  Hoch  added,  is  a 
threat  of  physical  violence 


against  the  demonstrators 
made  by  members  of  the  en- 
gineering faculty. 

"We  understand  that  a  bail 
fund  has  been  set  up  by  the 
engineers,"  said  Hoch.  This 
points  to  an  increased  pro- 
bability of  violence  against 
anti-war  activists. 

However,  Art  Mcllwain  (XI 
APSC),  an  engineering  SAC 
representative,  said  he  knew 


of  no  such  fund. 

Hoch  said  the  university 
community  must  draw  a  line 
on  what  it  will  permit. 

However,  if  the  advisory 
committee  on  the  placement 
service,  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  the  university  com- 
munity, decides  to  endorse 
Dow  recruitment,  Hoch  said 
he  would  be  willing  to  abide 
by  the  decision. 


Faulkner,  Charlton  launch  campaigns 


Tom  Faulkner  and  Bill 
Charlton  will  speak  at  Scar- 
borough College  Tuesday  at 
1  p.m.  This  is  the  first  head- 
on  engagement  between  the 
two  candidates  for  student 
president. 

Faulkner  is  holding  an 
open  meeting  at  Sidney 


Smith  Hall  today  at  I  p.m. 
for  all  students  interested  in 
helping  him  with  his  cam- 
paign. 

Charlton  will  have  dinner 
at  Trinity  College  on  Tues- 
day evening  and  speak  about 
the  presidential  contest  over 
coffee. 


Organizational  Meeting 

FAULKNER  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mon.  Dec.  4  Sidney  Smith  108S 

I  p.m. 

All  supporters  invited 


Hart  House 


UNDERWATER  CLUB 

Presents 
Dr.  Hermann  Rahn 
on 

"A  Study  of  Amo,  Diving 
Women  of  Korea  and  Japan" 

Today    -    Debates  Room    -    7  p.m. 
Admission:  $1 .00 

CAMERA  CLUB  ROOMS 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1:10  p.m. 

8  x  10  Competition 

(Members  Only) 

AFTER  THE  FALL 

Friday,  December  Stli 
6:30    -    1  a.m. 
Smorgasbord  in  the  Great  Hall 
Coffee  House  with  Folk  Singers  and  Poetry  Readers 
in  Arbor  Room 
Films  in  the  Music  Room 
$!.00/person 

POETRY  RFADING 

Art  Gallery    -     1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  December  7th 
Prof.  Barker  Fairley  and  John  Holland  will  be  reading 

Ladies  Welcome 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL  TICKETS 
NOW  ON  SALE!  !  ! 
Hall  Porter  &  Undergrad.  Office 


THIS  WEEK 

MONOAY,  DECEMBER  4  —  Communication  Commission  Meetina  4  Dm  - 
SAC  office  "     M'  ' 

Manpower  Committee  Meetinq  5pm  — 
SAC  office 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5  —  History  Students  Union  Meeting 

7-2  p.m.  —  S.S.  1070 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  6  —  History  5tudents  Union  Meetin 

1  -2  p.m.  —  S.  S.  2050 

Finance  Commission  Meeting 

4:30  p.m,  —  SAC  office 
THURSDAY,  OECEM6ER  7  —  Education  Commission  Meeting. 

7:30  p.m.  —  No.  Sitting  Room.  Harr  House 

History  Students  Union  Meeting, 

i  -  2  p.m.  —  G.S.  1070 


WATCH  THE  VARSITY 

for  the 

RESULTS  OF  THE 

PLAYWRITING 
COMPETITION 

VERY  SOON 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 


GENERAL  OPEN  MEETING  f 
ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  WORKING  | 

COME  TO  J.C.R.  | 

MONDAY  DEC.  4th    7  P.M.  1 

1 
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There  is  no  absurdity  so  palpable  but  that 
it  may  be  firmly  planted  in  the  human 
heod   if  you   only   begin   to   inculcate  it 


before  the  oge  of  five,  by  constantly  re- 
peoting  it  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity. 

Schopenhauer 


phase  remember 

This  week  the  official  campaign  speeches 
start  with  o  kick-off  meeting  at  Scarborough 
College. 

Betore  you  go  to  .isten  to  the  speaker*' 
summation  of  the  issues  in  this  campaign, 
please  get  the  facts  straight.  Maybe  its  too 
early,  maybe  its  the  result  of  political 
shenanigans,  whatever  the  reason,  there'? 
on  incredible  amount  of  misinformation 
among  the  electorate  right  now. 

DRAFT  DODGERS:  SAC  did  not  (repeat, 
not)  vote  money  to  support  draft-dodger  pro- 
grams although  The  Varsity  urged  the  coun- 
cil to  do  so.  Tom  Faulkner  personally  sup- 
ported aid  to  draft-dodgers  and  said  so  at 
the  SAC  meeting  and  ot  the  meetings  of 
other  college  organizations  later. 

Criticism  of  caulkner  on  the  draft-dodger 
issue  amounts  to  on  attempt  to  curtail  his 
freedom  of  speech. 

The  Varsity  at  the  time  criticized — quite 
wrongly — Tom  Faulkner,  suggesting  he  may 
not  have  the  courage  to  put  his  job  on  the 
line  in  support  ;>f  his  views. 

BLUE  AND  WHITE:  SAC  did  not  abolish 
the  Blue  and  White  hut  disbanded  it  until 
it  could  be  restructured.  The  B&W  was 
losing  money  and  its  organizational  failures 
were  evident  in  the  Otis  Redding  Sho  v 
sche. nozzle. 

A  week  ago  SAC  advertised  for  a  new 
Blue  and  White  director  and  if  no 
cne  comes  olong  to  fii!  the  pos  tion  will  set 


up  a  committee  to  do  the  job.  Cultural  Af 
fairs  Commissioner  D'Arcy  Martin  has  five 
names  ready  for  the  committee  but  won't 
announce  them  until  the  next  SAC  meet- 
ing. 

The  Blue  and  White  failure  comes  into 
sharper  focus  when  you  look  at  what  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  has  done  this 
year.  Already  they've  had  five  big-name 
acts  there  this  year.  Queen's  has  had  two. 
Even  Guelph  has  done  more  than  our  B&W. 

THE  VARSITY  AFFAIR:  This  involved  the 
Realist  reprint  which  SAC  and  CAPUT 
found  objectionable.  SAC,  however,  suppor- 
ted our  reasons  for  orinting  that  paragraph 
after  a  motion  of  censure  was  defeote-J 
overwhelmingly. 

Tom  Faulkner  didn't  know  where  to  stand 
personally  in  that  issue  and  left  it  all  up  to 
council. 

DOW  SIT-IN:  Neither  SAC  nor  The  Var- 
sity had  any  part  in  organizing  the  sit-in, 
although  The  Varsity  supported  the  partici- 
pants' motives.  SAC  then  had  to  decide 
what  should  be  the  place  of  recruiting  com- 
panies on  this  compus  and  recommended 
to  the  administration  that  a  joint  faculty- 
student-administration' committee  be  formed 
to  control  the  service.  SAC  said  companies 
supplying  materials  directly  for  use  in  Viet- 
nam should  not  be  accommodated  here. 

Putting  aside  the  fact  that  SAC's  motion 
probably  won't  have  much  effect  on  recruit- 
on  this  compus,  SAC  should  be  reprimanded 
for  not  going  far  enough. 

The  joint  committee  proposed  would  be 


LETTERS 


charlton  is  the  best 


Sir: 

Your  entire  article  on  Bill  Charlton  was  very  in- 
formative and  enlightening.  I  am  now  convinced 
that  Mr.  Charlton  could  be  an  excellent  SAC  pres- 
ident —  especially  since  he  knows  enough  to  leave 
the  bottom  button  of  his  vest  undone. 

Anne  Mizen  (II  SMC) 


the  university,  the  province 
the  nation,  world  &  beyond 

Sir: 

In  its  so-called  news  report  on  the  elections  at 
the  Graduate  Students'  Union  that  took  place  last 
Friday,  the  Monday  issue  of  The  Varsity  did  not 
reach  even  the  minimal  level  of  objectivity  demand- 
ed of  a  newspaper,  for  it  misquoted  a  statement 
by  John  Winter,  the  successful  vice-presidential 
candidate  on  the  University-Wide  slate.  The  article 
was  also  completely  and  deliberately  mute  about 
the  headline-deserving  fact  that  last  Friday's  GSU 
election  had  the  largest  turnout  of  any  election  in 
GSU  history  —  a  turnout  that  was  more  than  ten 
times  greater  than  the  one  that  put  Mr.  Bradford 
in  office  last  May.  Further,  the  report  ignored  the 
very  news-worthy  fact  that  the  successful  Univer- 
sity-Wide slate  consisted  of  twelve  candidates  from 
eleven  different  departments  in  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Studies;  this  fact  indicated  the  very  broad 
scope  of  viewpoints  and  representation  marking 
our  slate  and  manifested  that  the  U-W  slate  was 
the  antithesis  of  a  clique  or  special-interest  group. 

Your  editorial  (on  the  same  day),  with  the  loaded 
title,  "Reaction  at  the  GSU",  succeeded  only  in 
adding  more  evidence  to  the  adage  widely  accepted 
by  U  of  T  students,  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate: "Every  knock  by  The  Varsity  is  a  boost."  You 
prophesied  that  the  new  GSU  will  be  a  "social  or- 
ganization but  nothing  else."  Behind  this  obvious 
mis-reading  of  the  joint  policy-statement  of  the  U-W 
candidates  was  the  implied  attitude  of  the  pseudo- 
activist  that  one  must  heap  scorn  on  all  things  so- 
cial in  order  to  qualify  as  a  concerned  student. 
(Ed,  note:  Not  our  position,  remember  how  we 
pleaded  with  the  Blue  and  White  to  become  more 
efficient  and  imaginative?) 

The  U-W's  philosophy  is  much  more  balanced: 
how  can  people  come  together  to  talk  about  poli- 
tics, academics,  or  anything  else,  unless  they  first 
have  a  fitting  place  to  which  to  go,  and  why  not 
have  fitting  refreshments  on  hand  as  well?  Then, 
after  people  have  profited  from  the  inter-action  and 
sharing  of  each  others'  experience  and  views  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  process  of  dialogue,  they 
can  initiate  fitting  programmes  of  action  for  aca- 
demia  and  the  pons. 

The  author  of  the  editorial  conveniently  omitted 
facts  and  statements  that  did  not  substantiate  his 
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pre-conceived  indictment  of  the  GSU. 
(Ed.  note:  then  how  come  the  editorial  agreed  sub- 
stantially with  Random's  editorial  written  by  a 
graduate  student?) 

For  instance,  one  aim  explicitly  stated  in  the  U-W 
policy  statement,  which  the  author  ignored,  was  "to 
be  politically  active  and  politically  responsible." 
Clearly,  the  new  GSU  shall  be  more  than  a  social 
centre.  Each  U-W  candidate  joined  our  slate  of  his 
own  accord,  and  is  still  a  free  agent:  he  is  free  to 
comment  upon  and  influence  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  province,  the  nation,  the  world  and  be- 
yond —  with  the  common-sense  stipulation  that  he 
prefix  his  political  remarks  with  an  indication  of 
whether  what  he  is  saying  is  the  attitude  of  the 
graduate  students  as  a  whole  or  represents  only  his 
personal  position.  (This  letter  is  of  course  my  per- 
sonal reply  to  The  Varsity's  misguided  editorial.) 
I  think  that  The  Varsity's  editor  and  the  SAC  exec- 
utive have  dismally  failed  to  adhere  to  this  reason- 
able restriction. 

The  Varsity,  Mr.  Faulkner  and  his  disciples 
claim  gradiosely  to  be  moral  messiahs  of  the  stu- 
dent body;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are 
would-be  dictators  of  the  moral  and  political  atti- 
tudes of  the  students,  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate. On  thing  that  the  U-W  slate  meant  by  their 
aim,  "to  be  politically  responsible,"  was  to  refrain 
from  foisting  our  individual  views  upon  our  con- 
stituents. The  Varsity  and  the  SAC  executive  have 
failed  to  meet  this  requirement  for  political  respon- 
sibility. In  fact  The  Varsity,  the  SAC  executive  and 
the  former  GSU  president  all  seem  to  identify  poli- 
tical vitality  with  political  irrepsonsibility,  political 
concern  with  recklessness  and  view  student  organi- 
zations merely  as  tools  for  their  pet  political  pro- 
jects and,  as  a  result,  have  flouted  their  respon- 
sibility to  represent  their  constituents.  (The  Var- 
sity's editor  was  wondering  whether  or  not  I  would 
make  any  political  statements;  I  hope  the  above 
fills  the  bill.  But  I  know  that  he  will  deny  that 
it  is  a  political  statement  because  it  is  not  also  an 
irrepsonsible  statement.) 

The  University- Wide  slate  was  fighting  for  a  re- 
turn to  a  balance  of  attitudes  and  interests  —  in- 
tellectual, political  and  social  —  in  the  GSU  execu- 
tive; it  was  the  former  GSU  president,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, who  was  the  extremist.  Totally  ignoring  the 
intellectual  and  social  dimensions  to  the  GSU  (and 
the  need  for  repairs  of  the  GSU  building),  he  used 
without  their  permission  other  people's  money  (the 
GSU  funds,  i.e.)  to  finance  his  pet  political  pro- 
jects (aid  to  hippies  and  draft-resisters)  and  his 
pet  pseudo-educational  program,  namely,  the  hiring 
of  a  so-called  education  consultant  ,who  impressed 
many  graduate  students  as  being  unqualified  and 
unproductive,  at  an  extravagant  cost  of  over  $9,000. 
The  GSU  members,  as  graduate  students,  cannot 
possibly  be  accused  of  being  against  education:  we 
seek  the  services  of  fully  qualified  educators,  which 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  at  U  of  T's  graduate 
school.  However  Mr.  Bradford  and  The  Varsity 
seem  to  define  education  as  a  completely  unstruc- 
tured process  and  from  this  point  of  view  they 
logically  damn  everything  at  U  of  T.  I  thought  the 
(continued  on  page  5) 


made  up  of  three  students,  three  faculty 
members  ar.d  three  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, an  arrangement  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  students  to  be  outnum- 
bered. 

Supplying  war  materials  for  use  in  Viet- 
nam means  about  as  much  as  Paul  Martin's 
speeches.  Canada  doesn't  ship  war  materials 
to  Vietnam.  Canada  ships  them  to  the  Un- 
ited States.  What  the  U.S.  does  with  them 
we  neither  know  nor  care,  Paul  Martin 
says. 

SAC,  in  its  loosely-worded  motion  may 
have  been  guilty  of  the  same  type  of  double 
talk. 

One  more  thing,  you  were  duped  when 
you  signed  that  petition  if  you  believed  it 
wos  only  to  register  o  strong  protest  with 
SAC's  policies.  Many  of  the  people  taking 
the  petition  around  misrepresented  their 
case.  They  were  ofter  not  protest  but  power. 


listen  here  B&W 


What  can  they  do  to  top  that,  some 
people  asked  two  years  ogo  oftir  University 
College's  successful  Pop  Festival.  The  same 
question  was  repeated  last  yeor  after  the 
successful  psych  fest  officially  called  Per- 
ception '67. 

Well,  look  Marty  Low  and  other  Blue 
and  White  tyoes,  UC  is  off  and  running 
again  and  just  may  rop  everything  they've 
done  before. 

This  year  its  an  insanity  fest  which  may 
eventually  be  dubbed  Psychosis  '68  or  some- 
thing like  that.  At  any  rate,  anyone  who 
saw  the  light  demonstration  at  the  last  UC 
Literary  and  Athletic  Society  meeting 
couldn't  help  but  be  impressed.  The  Mothers 
of  Invention  will  probably  be  the  featured 
group  for  the  show. 

Over  at  St.  Michael's  College,  meanwhile, 
plans  are  being  made  to  bring  in  Charles 
Lloyd,  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  jazz- 
men. 

And  the  Blue  and  White  lost  money  con- 
sistently, didn't  have  anything  imaginative 
to  offer  and  is  only  now  getting  back  on  the 
road.  UC  has  a  lot  to  teach  them. 

UC  also  will  be  putting  an  absurd  but 
fitting  conclusion  to  this  entire  year. 


varsity 
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Shades  of  the  Decembrists  again.  Kiddies  Bcostle  and  Hi* 
moonlighter  wrote  poetry  but  Richter  squashed  thai  with 
o  second  edit.  Who  was  here  anyhow?  Boody  came  and 
went,  Helwig  and  Badcock  buddied,  Bingley  blubbered. 
Cowan,  Adorns  (why  did  you  want  TF  anyhow?)  Sue  Perley 
did  a  solo,  Frank  ond  Cruchley  typed,  Ingrld  in  grided. 
Sherry  ond  Paul  identified.  Oh.  yes,  the  Inhmcn  rcHicd  f 
beat  the  Radiorats  7-6.  More  Weday.  Ciao. 


the  man  the  GSU  fired 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

Eric  Anttila  can  afford  better  than  the 
blue  jeans  and  cheap  blue  denim  shirts  he 
wears  on  his  lean,  six-foot  frame.  And  he 
doesn't  have  to  smoke  Exports. 

Until  the  recent  Graduate  Student  Union 
sweep-out  he  was  drawing  $7,000  a  year  as 
an  "eductaional  consultant"  to  former  GSU 
president  John  Bradford. 

But  expensive  suits  and  Dunhills  aren't 
his  bag.  He's  more  interested  in  people  es- 
pecially people  being  educated. 

"My  personal  philosophy  involves  dealing 
with  people,"  he  says.  "I  don't  like  direct 
confrontation,  I  prefer  to  circulate  on  an  in- 
formal basis.  That's  why  I  wear  these 
clothes.  They're  informal." 


ERIC  ANTTILA 

Circulating  made  up  a  large  part  of  his 
job  as  GSU  educational  consultant,  but  he 
did  have  a  more  formal  program  in  mind. 

This  involved  a  study  of  education  in  the 
past  and  present  to  provide  insights  into 
the  future,  with  a  focus  on  university  and 
graduate  education.  So  far  he  doesn't  like 
what  he  sees. 

"The  educational  system  is  50  years  be- 
hind the  times,"  he  says.  "It  doesn't  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  It's  based  on 
status  and  money,  not  knowledge  and  expe- 
riences." 

Anttila  believes  the  basic  failure  of  the 
system  is  a  result  of  the  fragmented  nature 
of  education  today. 

"I  think  we  need  an  educational  process 
which  produces,  almost,  jacks-of-all-trades. 
There's  a  definite  need  for  new  Renaissance 
people  —  people  with  a  wide  breadth  of 


experience. 

"At  least  the  educational  process  should 
show  people  how  to  deal  with  others." 

Anttila  thinks  he  got  the  educational  con- 
sultant job  because  he  does  know  how  to 
deal  with  others. 

While  he  oiled  toward  a  B.Sc.  in  mathe- 
matics at  University  of  Waterloo,  he  was 
president  of  the  campus  co-operatives  there. 

Through  his  co-op  contacts  he  was  hired 
by  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians  as  a 
program  consultant,  and  was  for  several 
months  general  manager  of  This  Magazine 
is  About  Schools. 

ROCHTALE 

At  present  he  is  director  of  admissions 
and  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Rochdale 
College. 

Anttila  disagrees  with  many  of  the  left- 
wing  formulas  for  social  change. 

"I  never  could  agree  with  the  SUPA  ap- 
proach," he  says.  "Their  idea  is  to  flip  the 
structure  around,  invert  it.  This  is  fine,  but 
it  won't  work. 

"You've  got  to  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening to  society,  get  the  feel  of  it.  Under- 
stand what  will  happen  in  10  years  and 
make  plans  to  change  the  society  to  fit  the 
new  situation.  This  isn't  easy." 

KINDERC  '  F.TfcN 

Anttila  is  22  but  looks  older.  With  his 
short,  curly  beard,  high  forehead  and 
rather  blunt  features,  he  resembles  a 
Greek  philosopher. 

He  considers  the  new  GSU  a  "kinder- 
garten". 

"When  the  new  executive  were  elected 
they  told  me  to  write  a  report  on  what  I'd 
done  so  far,"  he  says  in  his  soft,  well-modu- 
lated voice. 

"I  handed  it  in  one  hour  late  and  they 
wouldn't  accept  it.  Just  like  in  kindergar- 
ten." 

He  knew  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore he  was  fired.  "The  new  executive  is  a 
reaction  group  to  what  went  before.  They 
couldn't  keep  me." 

WILL  CONTINUE 

A  major  factor  in  the  attack  on  Brad- 
ford's administration  was  Anttila's  appoint- 
ment to  the  $7,000  position.  This  was  viewed 
as  political  favoratism  since  the  two  are 
friends. 

Anttila  says  he  only  met  Bradford  last 
May  and  got  the  job  in  July. 

"Bradford  and  the  executive  of  the  GSU 
wanted  to  change  the  emphasis  of  the  GSU 
from  purely  social  aspects  to  more  far- 
reaching  intellectual  and  educational  pro- 
jects." 

He  doesn't  want  to  give  up  the  project 
and  says  he  will  continue  his  research  in- 
formally. He  hopes  to  create  a  cadre  of  five 
to  10  people  who  share  his  ideas  on  educa- 
tion, and  may  still  succeed. 

His  immediate  plans?  He's  just  gotten  a 
job  as  educational  consultant  with  a  gov- 
ernment study  looking  into  the  relation- 
ship of  housing  and  education. 

After  that  he  may  come  back  to  univer- 
sity. As  a  graduate  student. 


letter  from  the  GSU  president 

(cont.  from,  page  4) 

Deweyite  let-the-students-do-whatever-they-like  philo- 
sophy of  education  died  shortly  after  the  first  sput- 
nik was  launched. 

The  Varsity,  the  SAC  executive  and  Mr.  Bradford 
seem  to  act  on  the  pre-teen  principle:  I  must  be 
rebellious  and  naughty  or  nobody  will  pay  attention 
to  me.  Perhaps  these  pseudo-liberals  should  try 
making  constructive  suggestions  and  initiating  re- 
sponsible policies  —  as  the  new  slate  of  GSU  offi- 
cers have  been  doing;  and  then  they  might  receive 
the  landslide  of  student  support  that  the  University- 
Wide  candidates  did  in  the  recent  GSU  elections. 
Last  May  Mr.  Bradford  won  an  election  at  which 
about  50  students  turned  out  (and  I  must  add  that 
I  myself  failed  to  vote  on  that  occasion).  Certainly, 
the  graduate  students  who  did  not  vote  then  have 
paid  dearly  for  their  apathy  in  suffering  through 
Mr.  Bradford's  chaotic,  retrogressive  tenure.  (I  have 
mentioned  the  defeated  presidential  candidate  by 
name  only  because  The  Varsity,  in  its  editorial, 
cited  his  name  and  championed  his  extremist  poli- 
cies, and  so  I  was  forced  to  set  the  record  straight 
in  my  letter.)  Many  graduate  students,  indeed,  had 
to  be  irked  into  action  by  the  radicalism  of  Mr. 
Bradford.  But  they  did  respond  —  in  favour  of  a 
new  responsible  leadership.  The  Varsity  in  its  re- 


cent ditorial  called  the  U-W  candidates  public-rela- 
tions men,  giving  a  derogatory  twist  to  that  appel- 
lation. Well,  I  ask,  are  the  above  remarks  those  of 
a  public- relations  character? 

Lastly,  I  am  hard-pressed  to  discover  what  The 
Varsity  editor  has  against  "bourbon  manhattens", 
to  which  he  referred  in  his  anything  but  sober 
editorial.  I  hereby  invite  him  to  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents' Union  for  some  very  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating conversation  and  a  bourbon  manhatten  (or 
rye,  if  he  prefers);  I  am  sure  such  an  experience 
will  be  totally  new  to  him  .Hopefully  it  will  help 
to  solve  his  problem.  But,  then  again  the  poor  boy 
might  not  be  old  enough  to  accept  my  invitation. 
Joseph  DePazza, 

President  of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union 

P.S.  Kindly  publish  this  letter  in  its  entirety  or 
not  at  all,  to  prevent  any  editorial  distortions  of 
its  contents.  There  is  some  chance  that  I  would 
agree  to  your  publishing  an  abreviated  version  of 
my  letter,  as  long  as  beforehand  you  telephone  me 
and  recite  the  shortened  version  verbatim  and  I 
then  give  my  permission  for  its  publication  as  truly 
representing  my  thought.  I  have  kept  several  photo- 
copies of  this  letter,.  Regarding  the  article  in  Ran- 
dom today  on  the  GSU  elections,  it  is  so  erroneous 
as  to  deserve  no  comment  whatsoever. 
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STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 

AVAILABLE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

(2c  PROV.  SALES  TAX  INCLUDED) 

GET  YOURS  NOW! 


TUNE  UP  AND  COME  TO 
THE  COFFEE  HOUSE 

Sing  your  Folk  —  Say  your  poetry 

Hart  House  Arbor  Room 

Friday,  December  8tn  -  9  p.m. 
25c 

Admission  FREE  to  Ticket  Holders 


of 


AFTER  THE  FALL 

(Ladies  are  invited  for  the  entire  evening, 
but  must  be  escorted  by  members  for  dinner.) 


ALL  STUDENTS 
TAKE  ENGLISH  AT  O.C. 

PLEASE  COME  TO  RM.  106 
TUESDAY  DEC.  5th  AT  1:00  P.M. 

TO  DISCUSS  THE  FORMATION 
OF  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  U.C. 
ENGLISH  STUDENTS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CHORUS 
HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATES 

PRESENT 

A  CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

Conducted  by 

LLOYD  BRADSHAW 

Sunday,  December  10,    8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

Magnificat  Vivaldi 

The  Christmas  Cantato    Lubeck 

Magnificat   Pergolese 

Soloists 

Burnetta  Day  Lynda  Sinclai' 

Glyn  Evans  John  Dodington 

Patricia  Ha.-ton 

Tickets:  Students:  $1.50      Others:  $3.00 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 


0«N  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 


ftiiiuT'i!!!!! 


NIGHTLY  ENT. 
MON.  -  THURS. 
6:30  -  9:30 
FW.  &  SAT. 

10  p.m.  to  3  am 


GEORGE'S   Klltll/I  IM A 

Huron  t,  Harbord  —  922-1517 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 


CUS  wants  refundable  tax  credits 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COMb  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted   Into  An  English  Puo 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


Management 
and  Specialist 
Careers 

for  Graduates 


Sun  Life  of  Canada  will  be  on  campus  to  discuss 
your  future  with  you. 

The  life  insurance  industry  today  offers  an 
interesting  and  rewarding  future  to  individuals 
with  management  and  technical  potential. 

Make  your  appointment  now 
at  the  placement  office 
to  see  Sun  Life  on 

DEC  7 

Our  booklet  'Careers  with  Sun  Life' 
is  available  at  the  placement  office. 

SUN  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  

OF  CANADA 
The  Insurance  People  with  Ideas 

HEAD  OFFICE ;  MONTREAL 


21  YEARS  OLD?' 

When  you  turn  21 
you  are  no  longer 
covered  by  your 
parents'  Hospital 
Insurance.  You  must 
i  fake  out  individual 
membership  within  30 
days.  Get  your  ap- 
plication form  af  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or 
the  Commission. 


HEW  JOB? 


'  To  keep  insured  fol- 
low the  instructions 
on  the  Hospital  In- 
surance "Certificate  i 
of  Payment — Form 
1 04"  tha  t  your  i 
present  employer  is 
required  to  give  you 
on  leaving. 


.  The  "family"  Hospital  j 
'Insurance  premium  I 
must  now  be  paid  to 
'  cover  husband  and 
|  wife.  Notify  your 
"group"  without  de- 
layer if  you  both  pay 
premiums  direct,  no- 
tify the  Commission. 


Your 
ONTARIO 
HOSPITAL 
f  INSURANCE 

Plan 


Ontario  Kospittt 
Services  Commission, 
Toronto  7,  Ontario. 


SAC  MANPOWER  COMMITTEE 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  JUST  WHAT  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  WORKING  ON  .  .  . 

•  COURSE  CRITIQUES 

•  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
•DRAMA  FESTIVALS 
•  MAKING  FILMS 

•  PLAYING  A  GUITAR 

•  SINGiNG  FOLK  SONGS 

•  EDUCATIONAL  REVOLUTIONS 
•  COURSE  UNIONS 

If  you  ore  uncertain  about  ony  of  these  particulur  proiects,  but  would  like 
to  become  involved  in  a  S.A.C.  activity,  then  come  !  !  Attend  commissioi 
meetings,  leave  your  name  and  special  interest  in  the  S.A.C.  Office  ! 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The 
Canadian  Union  of  Students 
has  asked  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  extend  the  Carter 
Commission  reccommendat- 
ior.s  to  pick  up  the  student's 
part  of  the  cost  of  his  edu- 
cation. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to 
Finance  Minister  Mitchell 
Sharp  Wednesday,  CUS  ask- 
ed for  "refundable  tax  cre- 
dits," a  concept  considered 
by  Mr.  Carter  but  declared 
to  be  out  of  his  terms  o£ 
.eference. 

Refundable  tax  credils 
would  refund  to  the  student 
the  difference  between  his 
assets  and  the  costs  of  h;s 
education,  removing  the  need 
for  loans  and  barsaries.  Or, 
the  student  could  apply  this 
tax  credit  to  taxable  income 
in  futuie  vears. 

CUS  President  Hugh  Ann- 
strong  estimated  it  woul.i 
cost  the  government  bet- 
ween $400,000,000  and  $500.- 
000,000  to  implement  the 
plan. 


The  CUS  brief  said  rerun, 
dable  tax  credits  "would  pro- 
vide an  immediate  cash  be- 
nefit for  those  most  in  need 
of  financial  assistance  —  the 
potential  student  from  lower 
income  families." 

The  brief  recommended 
that  the  following  costs  b<? 
assessed  for  students:  $1,93S 
for  a  student  living  away 
from  home;  $1,410  for  a  stu- 
dent living  at  home;  $1,200 
for  dependent  students  li- 
ving at  home. 

The  brief  also  recommend- 
ed adjustments  for  students 
who  could  benefit  more  if 
they  were  not  automatically 
lumped  with  the  family  as 
the  basic  tax  unit.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  inde- 
pendent students  younget 
than  21. 

Armstrong  said  Mr.  Sharp 
was  "not  overly  eager  to  ac- 
cept our  recommendations 
immediately"  after  Wednes- 
day's meeting. 


French  fluency  brings  African  summer 


How  would  j'ou  like  tj 
spend  next  summer  in  Afri- 
ca? If  you  satisfy  certain 
qualifications,  such  as  a  re 
quired  fluency  in  French, 
you  are  eligible. 

The  World  University  Ser- 
vice of  Canada  will  send 
about  40  students  and  five 
professors  from  Canada  to 
take  part  in  an  international 
seminar  in  Ivory  Coast.  Mali 
and  Senegal  June  25  to  Aug. 
5. 

Since  1948  WUSC  has  or- 
ganized 16  such  seminars  in 
overseas  countries,  enabling 
more  than  800  students  to 
encounter  foreign  peoples 
and  institutions. 


Each  seminar  program  ir 
the  past  has  included  initta; 
preparatory  reading  and  ea- 
say-writing;  an  orientation 
program  in  Canada;  intio- 
ductory  sessions  in  the 
country  visited;  study  touts 
and  visits  to  institutions, 
factories  and  farms;  and  « 
final  residential  seminar'  to- 
gether with  students  ii'id 
professors  from  the  host 
country. 

Interested  students  n  ay 
obtain  application  Kits  at  the 
SAC  building,  to  be  filled 
out  and  returned  by  Dec.  11. 
The  nominating  board  a  til 
meet  Dec.  14. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Today 
1  p.m. 

Liberal  Club  meeting.  Sidney  Smith 
Room  1073. 

The  Hellenic  University  Society  pre- 
sents the  film  "Journey  to  Greece. ' 
Everybody  welcome.  International  Stu- 
dent Center,  33  St.  George  St. 

Le  Cercle  Francois  of  University  Col- 
lege holds  its  regular  dejeuner  en  fran- 
cais  every  Monday  at  1  p.m.  ,n 
Room  31 3.  University  College.  Bring 
your  lunch. 

7  p.m. 

Christian  Perspectives  Club,  All  -n- 
terested  welcome.  Discussion  on  Dr 
Runner's  "Reloticn  of  the  Bible  to 
.-earning."  North  Sitting  Room  Hart 
House. 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1||p  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
IIK*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.- 11  p.m.  Daily 


UC  fes1  vol  meeting  for  those  inter- 
ested  in  working.  Junior  common 
room,  Unive.sity  college. 

8  p.m. 

Dentantics     Mechanical  Rehearsal 
North  Toronto  Collegiate 
8:15  p.m. 
Amnesty  International  Toronto  Group 
Meeting,   68  Kendol  Ave.   Apt  4. 
Tuesday 
1  p-m. 

YAVNEK:  Student-led  paper  on  "The 
Portion  of  the  Week"  by  Louis  Son- 
ders.  Sidney  Smith  Room  2127. 

5  p.m. 

Varsity  Christion  Fellowship  presents 
"The  Tn  Which  We  Have  Heard" 
3y  Dr.  Harley  Smythe  Sidney  Smitn 
Room  2117. 

5:15  p.m. 

Services  Commission  meeting..  All 
students  interested  in  orientation 
course  eval  afion,  the  reception  se*vice 
or  our  three  hondsomc  SAC  reps  are 
welcome.  SAC  office, 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  Diner's  Club.  Cost  $1.25.  For 
reservation  call  923-7837.  Hillel  Hous;. 
7:30  p. m, 

Come  and  discuss  ihe  End  Campus 
Complicity  campaign  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  U.  of  T.  Committee  to 
End  the  Wur  in  Vietnam.  Bicker.cth 
Room,   Ha  House. 

8:30  p.m. 

Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society  pre- 
sents two  -hort  ploys  "The  Babies''  ->v 
Anna  Davies.  directed  by  Stephen 
Katz.  "Tom  Thumb  —  the  Tra-jedy  ol 
Tragedies"  by  Henry  Fielding,  directed 
by  James  Bradford  Until  Saturdov, 
Dec.  9. 
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ILLEL 


Today,  Monday,  December  4,  1:00  p.m.  U.C  Rm  214 

SEMINAR 

DR  ELIEZER  BERKOVITS 

Hebrew  Theological  College,  Chicago 
on 

"ECUMENISM  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  JEWISH  EXPERIENCE" 


DOUBLE  LOSS 


Varsity  shuffled  in  Buffalo 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Sparkling  play  by  guard 
Mark  White  was  the  silver 
lining  in  the  cloud  of  Var- 
sity's two  weekend  losses 
to  American  outfits.  On 
Friday  night  Blues  lost  to 
Buffalo  87-63,  and  then 
were  demolished  120-71  by 
Buffalo  State  on  Saturday. 

Superior  Buffalo  bench 
strength  gave  them  the  Fri- 
day win,  as  a  tired  Varsity 
squad  could  not  keep  up 
in  the  second  half.  Blues 
had  jumped  into  an  early- 
lead  and  were  down  only 
38-34  at  halftime. 

White  was  Blues'  key  man 
in  the  game  with  his  fine  ball- 
handling  and  his  twelve 
points.  The  Ilion,  New  York 
native  had  the  opposition 
off  balance  throughout  with 
his  ball-stealing  antics. 

Bruce  Dempster  and  Arvo 


Neidre  also  played  well  Fri- 
day night,  scoring  fifteen 
and  nine  points  respectively. 

But  Saturday  night  Blues 
attack  was  all  White.  Play- 
ing his  best  game  in  two 
years  at  Varsity,  he  potted 
23  points  and  checked  su- 
perbly on  defense. 

The  principal  reason  foi 
Toronto's  loss  to  State,  a 
better  team  than  Buffalo, 
was  the  latter's  great  re- 
bounding. Varsity  was  beat- 
en on  the  boards  64-34, 
principally  by  6'6"  Charlie 
Davis,  and  State  killed  them 
with  the  fast  break. 

Encouraging  t  o  Coach 
McManus,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  Buffalo  only  out- 
rebounded  Blues  by  seven 
on  Friday. 

HOOP  HELPING :  Next 
game  for  the  Varsity  squad 


Varsity  fencers,  fencettes 
take  Ontario  team  titles 


U  of  T  fencers,  male  and 
female,  had  a  successful 
weekend  as  they  both  cap- 
tured the  top  prize  in  the 
Ontario  junior  team  foil 
competition  held  in  Toronto 
on  Saturday. 

Varsity's  feminine  foilers 
put  on  a  strong  show  to  edge 
a  powerful  squadette  from 
McMaster  and  a  team  from 
the  Canadian-Germany  Har- 
mony Club.  Members  of  the 
leani  were  Phyllis  Sherrih, 
Saudi  Anderson,  and  Barb 
Bourns. 


The  men  matched  oppo- 
site sex  counterparts  (?)  as 
U  of  T's  A  team  swept  18 
straight  matches  to  coast  to 
victory.  Joseph  Cheung.  Mar- 
tin Peros,  and  Richard  Wong 
were  the  victorious  thio. 

Blues'  B  team,  composed 
of  Joseph  Cain,  Henry  Lee, 
and  Ray  Pierce,  decisioned 
York  6-3,  but  went  down  to 
the  A  team  9-0. 

Coaching  fencing  Blues 
again  is  veteran  mentor, 
Imre  Hennyey.  Next  week 
Blues  take  on  Rochester. 


Curlers  cop  Second  Event 


A  team  representing  U  of 
T  and  playing  out  of  the  Ter- 
race Curling  Club  in  Toron- 
to, was  victorious  in  the  Se- 
cond Event  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Men's  Invitational 
Bonspiel  hosted  recently  by 
the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

Members  of  the  winning 
team  were  John  Mather  (I 
Dents),  skip,  Alex  Segall 
(SGS),  vice-skip,  Dave  Mur- 
phy (I  Trin),  second,  and 
Doug  Paterson  (I  Knox), 
lead. 


All  four  players  on  the 
team  are  curling  for  the  first 
time  at  U  of  T  though  the 
unit  has  a  combined  total  of 
over  30  years  experience. 
Mather  and  Segall  are  vete- 
rans of  Men's  League  compe- 
titions in  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  respectively,  and 
Murphy  and  Paterson  have 
past  experience  in  Ontario 
Schoolboy  and  Ontario  Ju- 
nior Tankard  competitions. 

The  other  U  of  T  team, 
Skipped  by  John  Hart,  was 
eliminated  in  the  third 
round. 


is  an  exhibition  tilt  with 
York  University  on  Tuesday 
night  .  .  .Windsor  Lancers 
also  lost  to  Buffalo  State 
—  by  a  98-74  score  on  Friday- 
night.  Western  ..Mustangs 
took  an  88-67  decision  from 
Guelph  Redman  Friday  in 
their  opening  game  of  tht 
season.  That  was  Guelph's 
best  road  performance  ever. 

VARSITY  SCORING 

At  BUFFALO:  Neidre  9, 
Slater  6,  Hadden  10,  White' 
12,  Dempster  15,  McNaughton 

2.  Garbe  5,  Kirby  3,  Wilkie  1. 

At  BUFFALO:  Neidre  9, 
McNaughton  0,  White  23, 
Garbe  3,  Dempster  9,  Kirby 

3.  Wilkie  8,  Neidre  8.  Slater 

4.  Hadden  4,  Shaw  9. 


AFTER 
SHAVE 
4  02. 

$3.75 


Discerning  men  find  luxurious 
pleasure  In  the  subtle  mascu- 
line scent  of  Jade  East.. .worlds 
apart  from  the  ordinary. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

SWIM  DEMONSTRATION  —  Synchronized  -  Diving 
-  Speed  -  Wednesday  December  6,  1:15  p.m.  Benson 
Building  Pool  -  Everyone  Welcome.  Pool  Bolcony. 

Dip  Times— December  4th  to  20th 

Mon.  12-2,  5-6,  7-9,  Tues.  1-2,  5-6,  Wed.  7-9,  Thurs.  12-2,  7-9,  Fri.  1-2, 

4-5.  ' 

Women's  Interfaculty  Ice  Hockey  Schedule 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4th 


8:00-  9:00  a.r 
4:00 -5:00  p. r 


Nursing 
Meds  New  C 


Pots 
UC 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7th 

1:30 -2:30  p.m.  PHE  HI 

FRIDAY  DECEMBER  8th 


8:00-9:00a.r 


PHE  I 


Pharmacy 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

PRESENTS 

MURRAY  SCHAFER 

Composer  at  Simon  Eraser  University,  Burnaby.  B..C 

In  a  Discussion  and  Demonstration 
of  Improvisation 

TODAY  (MONDAY),  1  P.M.  CONCERT  HALL 

EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 

EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


1968  GRADUATES 

There  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested  in  discussing  the  opportunities 
available  to  Chartered  Accountants? 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  campus. 

DECEMBER  13 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  the  placement 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly, 
D.  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLMUTTER,  ORENSTEIN,  GIDDENS, 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Tickets  on  Sale  TO-DAY  for 

HART  HOUSE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 


BALL  % 


$15.00  /  COUPLE  9  P.M. 

FOLK  SINGERS 
3  BANDS  BOB  &  SUSAN 

MIDNIGHT  DINNER 

12:15-12:45-1:15-  1:45 


3  A.M. 


JIMMY  MacDONALD 

THE  LUV-LITES 
BOB  SMITH  QUARTET 


Make  Reservations 
TO-DAY 

Undergraduate  Office 
(928-244c) 


SPLASH  PARTY 


GRAND  MARCH 
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Blues  deflate  win(d)less  Gaels  6-1 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Varsity  Blues  were  plann- 
ing to  play  their  wide-open 
high-scoring  brand  of  hoc- 
key against  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  Friday  night.  But 
Norm  Douglas  said  no,  Bob 
Clayton  said  no.  and  the  rest 
of  the  tricolor  seemed  to 
agree. 

As  a  result,  the  much 
stronger  Blues  were  held  to 
a  6-1  win  over  Gaels  in  Var- 
sity's SIHL  home  ooener  be- 
fore 3900  fans. 

Douglas  put  on  a  tremen- 
dous display  of  goaltending 
as  he  repeatedly  frustrated 
Varsity  would-be  scorers. 
The  slender  puck-stopper 
made  a  total  of  fifty-two 
saves  in  a  game  which  was 
played  principally  within 
Queen's  defensive  zone. 

Clayton,  by  far  Gaels'  best 
forward,  played  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  game,  skated 
and  checked  tirelessly,  and 
set  up  his  team's  only  goal 
by  George  Corn. 

However,  the  big  story  of 
the  game  was  the  play  of 
Blue  s  rookie  Brian  St.  John. 
St.  John,  starting  his  first 
game  in  Varsity  Arena,  scor- 
ed three  goals  (his  first  of 
the  regular  season)  and  was 
the  best  player  on  the  ice. 

Queen's  never  once  show- 
ed any  interest  in  winning 
the  game.  From  the  opening 
whistle,  they  seemed  content 
to  play  a  tight  defensive 
game  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 


score  respectable. 

When  Blues  .attacked 
Gaeis  clustered  around  then- 
net  dropping  in  front  of 
shots  and  generally  attempt- 
ing to  clear  the  puck  out  of 
danger.  Even  when  they  had 
the  puck  themselves. 
Queen's  refused  to  rush  more 
than  one  or  two  men  up  ice. 
Thev  just  hung  back  and  let 
Blues  carry  the  play  to  them. 

Blues  tried  everything  but 
just  couldn't  get  loose  to  put 
the  puck  in  the  net.  Gaels 
stuck  to  their  checks  like 
gum  on  the  scat  of  your 
pants  and  as  one  frustrated 
Blues  complained  after  the 
game,  "I  was  going  to  skate 
into  a  corner  away  from  the 
play  to  see  if  my  shadow 
would  come  too.  He  follow- 
ed me  everywhere  else." 

Blues  did  not  have  a  great 
game  by  any  means,  but 
they  certainly  played  well 
enough  to  win.  And  any  team 
that  scores  six  goals  and 
completely  dominates  the 
play  can't  be  all  bad. 

Along  with  St.  John's  three 
goals.  Bob  Hamiltonf  his  se- 
cond of  the  year),  Bob  Mc- 
Clelland (his  fifth)  and 
Ward  Passi  (his  fourth)  had 
Blues'  other  rnarkeis.  The 
latter's  score  with  only  twen- 
ty seconds  left  in  the  game 
was  the  prettiest  of  the 
evening.  Gord  Cunningham 
took  a  neat  passout  from 
Paul  Laurent,  and  put  over 
a  perfect  pass  to  Pass:  who 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of 


Norm  Douglas  makes  one  of  several  spectacular  stops  as 


the  crese.  He  flicked  the 
puck  into  the  net,  the  red 
light  flashed,  and  a  night  of 
sheer  despair  ended  on  a 
happy  note  for  the  best  line 
in  the  league. 

Peter  Speyer.  though  not 
chosen  as  a  star,  put.  on  a 
brilliant  exhibition  of  his 
winkin'.  blinkin'  and  nod 
routine  as  he  shifted  and 
stick-handled  Gaels  to  their 
knees  on  several  occasions. 

Best  example  ot  Blues  pe- 
nalty-killing power  came  in 


the  second  period  wnen  de- 
fenscinen  Bob  Hamilton  and 
Doug  Jones  were  both  given 
charging  penalties  on  the 
same  play.  Passi,  Laurent, 
Speyer,  Murray  Stroud  took 
turns  in  preventing  Gaels 
from  getting  a  single  shot  on 
goal.  In  fact,  Gaels  couldn't 
muster  one  scoring  threat  af- 
ter the  five-minute  mark  of 
the  second  period. 

Stroud  and  Mike  Riddeil 
each  had  two  assists  to  lead 
the  playmaking  department. 


he  outguesses  Ward  Passi  (9). 

photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 

AROUND  THE  NET  . . .  The 

game  was  marred  by  the  an- 
tics of  an  idiot  mid-way 
through  the  second  periods. 
An  u  n  i  d  e  n  t  i  f  ied  jackass 
(that's  long  for  drunken  fan) 
threw  an  empty  beer  bottle 
which  smashed  to  bits  on  the 
ice  in  front  of  Blues'  net- 
minder  John  Wrigiey.  Hats 
on  for  our  vote  for  turkey  of 
the  year.  . . .  Three  stars  of 
Friday's  game  were  Brian  St. 
John.  Norm  Douglas,  and 
Murray  Stroud. 


,PIP-SQieK 

Q 


Youth  of  Varsity  Blues  is  pitted  against  the  age  and  experience  of  the  NHL  Oldtimers 
tomorrow  night  at  8  p.m.  ot  Varsity  Ate.io.  Tickets  are  a  buck  apiece. 
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Blues  vs.  NHL  Oldtimers 

By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Varsity  Sports  Editor 

Somewhere  in  Varsity  Arena  is  a  special  cupboard, 
Hanging  within  that  cupboard  is  a  set  of  blue  hockey 
uniforms  which  have  still  to  drape  a  human  form. 
These  uniforms  are  the  property  ol  Varsity  Blues. 

They  are  being  hopefully  and  carefully  nurtured  for 
a  trip  which  will  bring  immeasurable  credit  and  re- 
spect to  our  own  University  of  Toronto,  and  carry 
"velut  arbor  aevo"  to  the  universities  of  the  world. 
The  trip  is  all  the  way  to  Innsbruck,  Austria  where 
Blues  have  been  selected  to  represent  Canada  in  the 
winter  version  of  the  World's  Student  Games. 

Unfortunately  such  an  honour,  and  it  is  an  honour 
of  the  highest  order  to  bear  your  country's  aspiration, 
comes  not  without  cost.  Various  bodies,  from  SAC  to 
the  Physical  Fitness  Council,  have  rallied  to  Blues' 
cause,  but  much  of  the  financial  burden  remains  to  be 
shouldered.  This  is  where  you,  as  a  student,  come  into 
the  picture. 

Tomorrow  night,  you  can  repay  in  full  the  debt  you 
owe  Blues  for  the  superb  hockey  entertainment 
they've  given  you  week  after  week  over  the  years.  It's 
been  cheap,  too.  Exactly  14e  a  game.  Now,  Blues  are 
asking  you  to  help  them  a  bit  more  substantially  with 
your  pocketbook,  as  they  desperately  strive  to  make 
the  jaunt  to  Austria. 

At  Varsity  Arena  tomorrow  night  is  a  game  between 
Blues  and  the  NHL  Oldtimers,  a  contest  which  has  a 
tremendous  curiosity  factor  about  it.  The  admission 
is  one  dollar,  with  all  proceeds  going  towards  Blues' 
trip.  At  this  point,  it  is  imperative  that  U  of  T  students 
fill  the  arena,  or  the  whole  thing  may  die  a  truly  tragic 
death.  Tickets  are  on  sale  now  at  Hart  House. 

However,  as  unpleasant  as  it  sounds,  the  cause  of 
this  exhibition  game  overshadows  its  undoubted  spec- 
tator appeal.  If  you're  a  Varsity  fan,  it  is  your  duty 
to  be  able  to  come  to  class  Wednesday  morning,  nudge 
a  crorjy,  and  query,  "Did  you  see  the  hockey  game  last 
night?"  If  you  can't  attend  buy  a  ticket  anyway,  and 
send  a  friend.  And  if  you  don't  feel  like  supporting 
Blues  tomorrow  night,  and  show  up  at  the  Arena  on 
Friday,  tightly  clutching  your  14e  coupon  ticket,  slink 
in  the  back  way,  please. 


Scarborough  sets  stage  for  Faulkner-Charlton  duel 


Only  two  hats  in  the  ring... 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Bill  Charlton  said  yesterday  that  he  is 
running  for  president  of  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  on  one  "serious"  issue 
—  he  is  against  SAC  making  moral  decisions 
for  others. 

Debating  with  Tom  Faulkner  before  more 
than  300  Scarborough  College  students, 
Charlton  denied  that  his  stand  was  negative! 

"What  I'm  offering  you  is  freedom,  and 
what  can  be  more  positive  than  that?"  he 
asked. 

Earlier  in  his  speech  he  said,  "The  univer- 
sity should  be  a  place  where  all  people  can 
cultivate  their  own  tastes  without  interfer- 
ence from  others." 

He  was  referring  to  the  recent  Placement 
Service  sit-in  when  demonstrators  blocked 
the  way  of  engineers  seeking  job  interviews 
with  Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  Ltd. 

"I  do  not  have  a  bigger  and  better  plat- 
form than  Mr.  Faulkner  has,"  he  said. 

Faulkner  devoted  most  of  his  speech  to 
the  issues  of  the  campus  centre,  student 
housing  and  the  quality  of  education. 

He  pointed  out  that  SAC  has  financed  the 


Campus  Centre  with  no  capital  cost  to  the 
students. 

The  money  is  coming  from  the  govern- 
ment, the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  U  of  T 
Board  of  Governors. 

Faulkner  said  SAC  made  "a  moral  deci- 
sion" when  it  determined  that  the  whole 
campus  should  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
campus  centre  and  not  just  students. 

(Last  spring  when  the  name  of  this  build- 
ing was  debated  by  council,  Faulkner  was 
insistent  that  it  be  called  "the  campus  cen- 
tre" and  not  "the  student  centre".) 

University-sponsored  residences  are  cost- 
ing $10,000  or  $13,000  a  bed  while  the  SAC 
sponsored  residence,  Tartu  College,  is  cost- 
ing only  $4,500  a  bed,  he  said. 

Faulkner  felt  SAC  had  a  duty  to  act  on 
issues  that  are  brought  up  by  students  (the 
Dow  issue)  and  not  "stick  its  head  in  the 
sand". 

Faulkner  climaxed  his  argument  over  the 
responsibility  of  SAC  to  involve  itself  in 
moral  issues  with  a  quote  from  Dante: 

"The  hottest  places  in  Hell  are  reserved 
for  those  who,  when  faced  with  a  moral  de- 
cision, remain  neutral." 


As  expected,  Tom  Faulkner 
(SGS)  and  Bill  Charlton  (II 
Law)  are  the  only  candidates 
who  filed  their  nomination 
papers  for  the  SAC  Presiden- 
tial election  by  yesterday's 
5  pm.  deadline. 

Faulkner's  nomination  pa- 
pers were  signed  by  o21  stu- 
dents. Charlton  had  116  si- 
gnatures. 

"We  will  try  to  set  up  an 
advance  poll  for  the  election 
if  there  is  a  significant  de- 
mand," said  Dave  Nitkin, 
SAC  election  commissioner, 
last  night. 

"The  school  of  social  work, 
for  example,  will  be  out  on 
field  work  all  election  day." 

There  will  be  a  meeting  to 
explain  procedures  to  poll 
clerks  of  the  various  colleges 
and  faculties  Friday  at  5:15 
p.m.  in  Room  75,  New  Col- 
lege. *  » 

Questions  about  the  elec- 
tion should  be  addressed  to 
the  chief  returning  officer, 
David  Hoffman,  at  ME  0- 


2916. 

Faulkner  and  Charlton  will 
debate  today  at  noon  in  the 
Mechanical  Buiiding,  at  1 
p.m.  at  Convocation  Hall;  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  Victoiia  College's 
Burwash  Hall; 

Other  speaking  engage- 
ments for  Faulkner  on  Thurs- 
day include:  noon,  faculty  of 
dentistry;  I  p.m..  Nursing; 
5:30  p.m.  Whitney  Hall-,  UC 
and  8:30  p.m.  Devonshire 
House. 

Charlton's  engagements  in- 
clude for  today.  2  p.m.,  St. 
Michael's  College;  5:45  p.m., 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
(JCR).  Thursday:  noon,  fa- 
cully  of  dentistry;  12:45  p.m. 
Trinity  Buttery;  1:30  p.m. 
SMC  (committee  room.);  6 
p.m.  Whitney  Hall  and  10 
p.m.,  Devonshire  House| 

Next  Wednesday,  the  day 
before  the  election,  Charlton 
and  Faulkner  will  debate  at 
7  p. in.  in  Hart  House  on  the 
CBC  television  show  The 
Dav  It  Is. 
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York  may  protest  campus  recruitment 


Anti-war  groups  at  York 
University  plan  to  sit-in  at 
campus'  placement  service  ii 
Hawker-Siddley  of  Canada 
Ltd.  recruits  there. 

Hawker  Siddeley  makes 
airplanes  and  airplane  parts 
that  are  sold  in  the  United 


States. 

Joe  Young,  a  York  student 
and  head  of  the  student  wing 
of  the  Ontario  Committer  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
said  last  night:  'We  will  try 
to  prevent  recruitment,  but 
won't  block  the  placement 


Predecessor  mismanaged  GSU  funds:  De  Pazza 


By  TIM  COLTON 

Varsity  News  Editor 

Joseph  DePazza,  the  new- 
ly-elected president  of  the 
Graduate  Students  Union, 
has  accused  his  predecessor, 
John  Bradford,  of  "gross 
mismanagement"  of  GSU 
funds. 

Interviewed  Mondav  night. 
DePazza  said  the  union's  fi- 
nancial records  were  left  "in 
a  state  of  complete  chaos" 
bv  Bradford,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  the  Nov.  27  GSU 
election. 


Joseph  De  Pazza 


"We  are  unsure  as  to  whe- 
ther the  records  represent  a 
ease  of  gross  management 
only — which  is  certainly  bad 
eno< gh — or  more. 

"I  feel  this  information  has 
to  be  revealed  now,  even 
though  the  investigation  isn't 
complete. 

"Only  a  complete  audit, 
which  is  a  very  time-consum- 
ing process,  will  answer  the 
many  presently  open  ques- 
tions." 

Bradford,  disturbed  fiom 
a  sound  sleep  last  night,  tail- 
ed the  charges  "pretty  silly." 

"i  find  his  comments  ve- 
ry strange  and  that  he's  re- 
leasing this  to  The  Varsity. 

"He's  convinced  that  my 
whole  tenure  is  dishonest 
and  that  I'm  not  a  clean-cut, 
all- American  boy."  he  said  in 
the  telephone  interview. 

His  voice  rose  perceptibly 
as  he  declared,  "I  don't  un- 
derstand why,  and  I  don't 
particularly  care." 

DePazza.  a  25-year-old  phi- 
losophy student,  looked 
drawn  after  his  first  week 
in  office  He  spoke  wearily 
slopping  often   to  rub  his 


eyes. 

"He  apoloziged  for  the  stub- 
bly patch  on  his  chin.  "A 
beard."  he  explained.  "I 
didn't  want  to  start  it  before 
the  election." 

The  GSU  president  had  a 
lengthy  list  of  specific  alle- 
gations against  the  Bradford 
administration: 

1.  that  the  GSU  s  business 
during  Bradford's  tenure 
was  conducted  on  blank  che- 
ques. The  GSU  treasurer, 
said  DePazza  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Carleton  University 
in  Ottawa  and  was  in  Toron- 
to "a  day  or  two  a  month." 

"Then  he  used  to  s.gn 
blank  cheques,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  co-signed  by 
anv  other  executive  mem- 
ber." 

Bradford  dismissed  this  as 
"false."  The  GSU  secretary, 
John  Thompson,  didn't  go 
to  Carleton  until  Oct  1,  he 
said. 

"There  were  two  cr  three 
blank  cheques  signed,"  Brad- 
ford said  at  first,  "but  never 
for  any  major  expenditure." 

Then  he  changed  his  mind 
somewhat:   "I  don't  realli 


know  how  many  blank  che- 
ques there  were.  Certainly 
no  more  than  five. 

"And  they  were  never  used 
for  anything  other  than  what 
was  specifically  authonzed 
by  the  executive — in  other 
words,  not  fcr  anything 
shady." 

(see  DE  PAZZA  page  3) 


John  Bradford 


service  entrance  forceabiv." 

Last  week  York  President 
Murray  Ross  s  u  s  p  e  n  d  ed 
Hawker-Siddenlej  recruiting 
at  the  request  of  the  anti- 
war group  until  the  matter 
could  be  examined  by  the 
faculty  advisory  committee 
on  student  affairs. 

"If  the  ACSA  decides  this 
company  should  be  banned, 
1  will  take  action,"  he  pro- 
mised. 

"Personally  I  couldn't 
agree  with  you  more  about 
the  war,"  Dr.  Ross  told  the 
peace  group  at  the  ACSA 
meeting. 

"But  as  administrative 
head  of  the  university  I  have 
to  protect  the  interests  of 
all  the  students." 

He  said  Hawker-Siddelcy 
had  little  to  do  with  the  sup- 
pliers of  war  materials  to 
the  U.S.  "The  problem  is, 
where  do  you  draw  the  line 
of  involvement?  You  can't 
make  an  arbitrary  ruling." 

The  advisory  committee 
voted  to  allow  the  company 
to  recruit  on  the  York  cam- 
pus, but  the  date  the  com- 
pany will  be  at  York  is  be- 
ing withheld. 

"vVe  have  inside  informa- 
tion and  we'll  find  out  when 
they'll  be  here,"  said  Y'oung. 
"We  plan  to  organize  a  de- 
monstration at  the  place- 
ment service  when  they 
come. 

We  expect  Hawker-Siddc- 
ley  on  campus  either  next 
week  or  soon  after  Ch:ist- 
mas." 


Our  Christmas  Carol 

MEN'S  FASHIONS 
IN  TUNE  FOR  TODAY. 


300  YONGE  STREET 
Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 

1   Block  North  Dundas 


RIVERBOAT 


TONJGHT  UNTIL  DEC.  17 

134  Yarfcville  Ave.  ■  922-6216 


TOM 
RUSH 


UNICEF 
GREETING  CARDS 


ON  SALE  AT- 


4  ST.  THOMAS  ST. 

9  ■.m.  ■  9  p.m. 

Mon.  -  Fri. 


Hart  House  Tuck  Shop 


WOMEN'S  UNION 

85  St.  George  St. 

Scarborough  College 
Book  Store 


A  Diamond 
for  Christmas 


TODAY 

Progressive  Conservative  Club  Open  Meeting 

E.  A.  GOODMAN,  q.  c. 

Chairman,  P.C.  Leadership  Convention 

"WHAT  I  DID 
FOR  CENTENNIAL  YEAR" 

1  P-M-  ROOM  1071,  S.  SMITH 


;!  *'/2  Corot  Dio- 

ij      mond   Soli  to  ire 

H  *40    Point  Dio- 

■j     mond  with  2.5 

;j     point  side  dio-    }     300  00 

ij  monds. 

j  *3  Stone  Dia-  I 
■|     mond   Ring  J 

j  (25  pts.  eoch) 

[  Send  today     for  our  Free  Book 

!  "Tl.e  Doy  You  buy  o  Diomond" 

j  Outlining  what  you     should  ex- 

]  pect  ond  get  when  you  invest  n 

j  o  diomond.  You  CAN  buy  below 

j  the  market. 

|  HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
!       Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
i     Toronto  —  Phone  921.7702 
Terms  Arranged 


North-Rite  "195"  passes  23  strict  quality  and  endurance  tests  before  it  is  finally 
packaged  and  shipped  to  your  dealer . . .  that  is  why  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
you  a  written  guarantee  for  life.  Even  the  ink  cartridge  is  guaranteed  to  write  for 
one  full  year  or  we  send  you  a  replacement  free.  The  new  stainless  steel  ball  and 
socket  eliminate  ink  leaks  on  hands,  clothing  and  paper. 

■NaKthUltE  THE  C0MPAN1  THAT  MAKCS_A  POINT  Of  WAUTV. 

AT  YOUR  UNIVERSITY 
BOOK  STORE 
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Charlton  and  Faulkner  meet  once  again 

By  JOHN  SWAIGEN 

Tom  Faulkner  and  Bill  Charlton  are  no  strange/-*. 
Twice  ip  the  past  year  they  have  found  themselves  face  to 
face  on  student  issues. 

The  first  encounter  occcured  during  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  the  university  as  part  of  last  year's  Har- 
vard Exchange. 

On  the  far  left  of  the  stage  of  the  law  school's  Moot 
Court  sat  Chariton,  on  the  far  right  sat  Faulkner.  In  bet- 
ween sat  the  other  panel  members.  Prof.  Chandler  Davis 
and  lecturer  Peter  Russell.  Above  them,  Professor  Forster, 
who  chaired  the  meeting. 

At  that  time,  Faulkner  recollects,  he  maintained  that  the 
university  was  no  longer  an  ivory  tower.  He  said  the  role 
of  the  modern  university  was  not  only  to  gather  and  disse- 
minate knowledge,  but  to  apply  that  knowledge,  not  indis- 
criminately but  as  wisely  as  possible. 

He  said  that  the  universities  were  to  the  development 
of  civilization  in  the  twentieth  century  what  the  railways 
were  to  the  nineteeth  century. 

Charlton  was  reluctant  to  discuss  the  two  pane)  dis- 
cussions. "The  content  of  those  debates  was  irrelevent  to 
the  election,"  he  said. 

But  observers  remember  one  encounter  in  the  Harvard 
Exchange  debate  when  Charlton,  sarcastic  and  quick,  shoi 
at  Faulkner:  "Would  you  give  university  grants  to  a  bunch 
ol  unwashed  beatniks  on  Spadina?"  (referring  to  SUPA). 

Faulkner,  who  at  times  throughout  the  discussion  seem- 
ed a  little  amused  by  Charlton,  said,  quietly,  "No,  I  would 
give  it  to  Dr.  Norman  AMcock  of  the  Canadian  Peace  Re- 
search Institute." 

Early  this  fall  on  the  TV  program  "Take  Thirty,"  Faulk- 
ner and  Charlton  found  themselves  chosen  again  as  spokes- 
men for  opposing  views,  this  time  on  student  power. 

Student  power,  said  Faulkner,  means  students  playing 
a  responsible  role  in  the  university,  not  dominating  it. 

The  positive  aspects  of  student  power,  he  said,  were  the 
building  of  residences  by  the  students  themselves,  students 
helping  to  decide  what  would  be  taught  them  and  helping 
to  decide  how  the  university's  money  would  be  spent.  He 
pointed  out  that  these  roles  would,  demand  great  responsi- 
bility of  the  students  placed  in  them. 

His  major  example  was  the  building  of  a  student  cen- 
tre, financed  and  developed  exclusively  by  the  students  of 
U  of  T.  Although  the  University  was  willing  to  give  the  stu- 
dents complete  control  over  this  centre,  the  students  askec 
to  have  it  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  committee  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors,  university  employees,  and 
students. 

Charlton  recalled  that  on  this  program  Faulkner  had 
called  the  students  "apathetic,"  and  that  he  had  disagreed, 
saying  that  they  were  not  apathetic,  just  not  interested  in 
t  he-same  things  as  Faulkner. 

Faulkner  and  Charlton  meet  again  with  the  presidency 
at  stake  and  the  result  should  be  fireworks. 

Charlton,  the  man  with  the  acid  tongue,  who  never  uses 
a  bandaid  where  a  bludgeon  will  do  and  Tom  Faulkner 
the  quiet,  reasonable,  sincere  politician  whom  you  migh*. 
even  want  to  marry  your  sister,  make  a  show  worth  wat- 
ching. 

Blue  and  White  may  not  be  dead 

The  Blue  and  White  Society  will  rise  again — maybe. 

The  Students  Administrative  Council  will  vote  next 
week  on  a  new  constitution  for  the  society,  which  was  tem- 
porarily abolished  five  weeks  ago. 

Darcy  Martin  (111  New),  SAC  cultural  affairs  commis- 
sioner, said  Sunday  that  the  new  system  would  give  the 
head  of  the  B  and  W  greater  financial  autonomy  and  a 
more  representative  organization  to  work  with. 

Under  the  new  constitution  candidates  for  B  and  W 
president  will  present  SAC  with  a  program  and  a  slate  ol  - 
candidates.  SAC  will  then  choose  on  the  basis  of  the  slate's 
overall  ability  and  dispersion  across  campus. 

Formerly  B  and  W  representatives  were  chosen  by  each 
college  council. 

The  drafters  of  the  new  constitution  were  helped  by 
the  results  of  questionnaires  about  social  organizations  sent 
out  to  other  campuses. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  applications  for  B  and  W 
president  although  nominations  are  open  until  Friday. 

If  this  continues,  SAC  will  set  up  an  interim  directorate 
to  operate  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Martin  said  he  already 
had  co-opted,  a  few  people  to  do  the  job  if  necessary. 

Possible  change  in  U  of  W  arts  system 

WATERLOO  (Special)— The  arts  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  may  soon  change  its  year  system  for  a 
course  system  as  recommended  in  a  report  passed  by  the 
undergraduate  affairs  committee  of  the  arts  faculty  council. 

The  system  will  include  changes  whereby  students  will 
be  measured  in  terms  of  courses  rather  than  in  years.  Stand- 
ing will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  courses  passed 
and  by  the  accumulative  average  marks  in  all  courses  taken, 
including  courses  which  the  students  has  failed. 

Supplementary  examinations  are  to  be  abolished.  Make- 
up exams  will  be  allowed  under  special  circumstances.  1_ 


More  campus  leaders  speak  out . . . 


This  is  the  second  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  spotlighting 
campus  opinion  on  the  Dec. 
14  contest  for  president  of 
the  Students  Administrative 
Council.  The  two  candidates 
are  Tom  Faulkner  and  Bill 
Charlton. 

Tim  Johnson  (IV  Dents), 
the  president  of  the  Dental 
Students  Society,  said  he 
had  not  heard  both  candi- 
dates and  would  not  make 
up  his  mind  until  he  had. 
However,  he  said  he  did 
sign  the  petition  calling  for 
Faulkner's  resignation. 

John  Morris,  the  president 
of  the  Engineering  Society, 
said  he  supports  Faulkner. 

"No  part-time  president 
can  adequately  perform  the 
job,"  he  said. 

"While  I  feel  that  SAC  has 
made  some  erroneous  deci- 
sions, I  believe  that  SAC 
should  be  influenced  by  con- 
structive  rather  than  des- 


tructive actions,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Representative  govern- 
ment entails  the  necessity 
of  making  moral  decisions. 
More  particularly,  SAC  has 
the  obligation  to  inform  stu- 
dents of  their  activities  and 
listen  to  their  opinions." 

Ernie  McCullough,  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  club 
president,  believes  Faulkner 
has  done  a  good  job,  but  is 
unhappy  over  the  idea  of  re- 
stricting campus  facilities. 

He  would  like  to  see  a  re- 
ferendum on  the  Dow  issue 
along  with  the  presidential 
election. 

Cal  Maclnnis,  the  student 
president  of  Knox  College, 
said  he  will  vote  for  Faulk- 
ner. 

"I  feel  that  Faulkner  has 
done  a  very  creditable  job 
in  a  difficult  position,"  Mac- 
lnnis said. 

"He    ought    to    have  a 


chance  to  complete  at  least 
this  term  on  the  basis  of  his 
record." 

Asked  about  Charlton  he 
said,  "I  know  nothing  of 
him  except  what  I  read  in 
the  recent  Varsity  article." 

Mark  Sydney  (III  UC), 
the  president  of  the  campus 
Communist  club  said,  "Tom 
Faulkner  isn't  my  spokes- 
man, and  I  don't  think  he 
ever  will  be.  But  he's  the 
best  spokesman  for  the  uni- 
versity at  the  present  time. ' 

Mavis  Mgnell,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Physical  and  Oc- 
cupational Therapy  Under- 
graduate Society,  supports 
Faulkner. 

"I  know  him  and  have 
worked  with  him  on  council. 
He  stimulates  the  thought 
of  those  around  him. 

"I've  only  read  about  Bill 
Charlton  but  I  think  his 
ideas  are  too  narrowly  con- 
fined to  campus  issues." 


De  Pazza  claims  cheque  sent  to  unknown 


(continued  from  page  1) 

2.  that  Bradford  and  the 
three  other  former  GSU  ex- 
ecutives "used  to  dip  into 
the  cash  book  at  the  GSU 
for  loans,  which  they  trust- 
ed each  other  to  return.' 

"A  rather  risky  practice/' 
DePazza  smiled. 

"This  we  have  to  eventual- 
ly report  to  the  students^  es- 
pecially if  the  books  don't 
balance." 

"That's  true,"  Bradford 
conceded.  "But  it's  all  been 
returned." 

Bradford  said  the  amount 
borrowed  never  exceeded 
£10. 

"By  the  way,"  he  sighed, 
"this  practice  is  not  unique 
to  my  executive." 

3.  that  sometime  during 
the  summer  Bradford  gave 

a  $225  check  to  a  Miss  Naomi 
Smith,  whom  Bradford  had 
said  belonged  to  "a  Toronto 

draft-dodger  organization." 

"We  can  find  no  record  of 
this  Miss  Smith  belonging  to 
the  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Pro- 
gram, or  any  other  SUPA- 
type  organization,"  DePazza 
declared. 

Not  so,  replied  Bradford. 
The  girl  who  received  the 
check  was  Naomi  Wall,  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Anti- 
Draft  Program. 

"We  gave  it  to  her  as  a  re- 
presentative of  TADP,"  Brad- 
ford sa.d.  "It  said  so  on  the 
cheque.  And  it's  the  amount 
the  executive  voted  for 
them." 

Mrs.  Wall  confirmed  last 
night  it  was  she  who  receiv- 
ed the  cheque  from  Brad- 
ford," sometime  during  the 
summer." 

"I  endorsed  it  and  gave  it 
to  Mark  Satin,  head  of  the 
TADP,"  she  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview. 

4.  that  Bradford's  first 
paid  secretary  "flew  the  coop 
with  her  first  month's  sa- 
lary." 

"That's  true,"  says  Brad- 
ford. "The  first  secretary  (he 
refused  to  give  her  name) 
was  paid  for  a  month  but 
didn't  do  any  work 

"But  I  don't  see  how  that 
is  financial  mismanagement." 

5.  that  this  same  secretary 
was  given  a  $300  loan  out  of 
GSU  funds,  and  that  "no  ar- 


rangeents  were  made  for 
her  to  repay  it." 

Here  the  plot  thickens 
Bradford  admitted  a  $300 
loan  was  made,  but  it  was 
to  his  second  secretary,  Ca- 
rol Shannon. 

"Arrangements  to  repay  it 
were  made  with  myself,  Vice- 
President  Faye  Martin  and 
Treasurer  Thompson, '  Brad- 
ford asserted. 

"It's  being  repaid  now  in 
installments  with  interest 
being  charged."  (The  original 
agreement,  says  Bradford, 
was  interest-free.) 

DePazza's  statements  Mon- 
day followed  the  firing 
last  week  of  Eric  Ant- 
tila,  who  was  hired  as  an 
educational  consultant  by 
Bradford  and  his  executive. 

DePazza  refused  to  specu- 
late during  the  interview 
whether  there  was  any  col- 
lusion between  Anttila  and 
Bradford,  who  lived  together 
during  the  summer. 

"This  is  something  we 
can't  be  sure  of.  It  smelis, 


but  I'd  rather  iet  students 
judge  the  odor  for  themsel- 
ves. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  trust 
Bradford.  In  a  lot  of  cases 
it's  his  word  against  every- 
thing else." 

He  denied  rumors  that  the 
school  of  graduate  studies 
had  frozen  the  GSU's  assets: 

"The  graduate  school  has 
been  very  co-operative  in 
providing  funds  for  our  pro- 
grams." 

DePazza  at  first  appeared 
reluctant  to  talk  to  me,  as 
a  reporter  for  The  Varsity, 
which  he  accused  of  "distort- 
ing" a  great  deal  of  the  news 
it  carries. 

He  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  campus 
newspaper. 

"When  The  Varsity  steps 
out  of  line,  misquotes  peo- 
ple, distorts  the  facts  and 
editorializes  in  its  typically 
assinine  and  puerile  fash. on, 
the  other  paper  can  put  the 
spotlight  on  The  Varsity's 
antics. 


Faulkner  defends  SAC  at  Wycliffe 

By  SUE  HELWIG 

Can  one  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  kinds  ot 
issues  that  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  can 
deal  with? 

An  informal  discussion  be- 
tween Tom  Faulkner  and 
students  at  Wycliffe  College 
last  night  focussed  again 
and  again  on  this  issue. 

"Most  of  us  want  to  have 
our  opinions  respected  on 
certain  issues — for  exampi. 
moral  issues  such  as  capital 
punishment,"  one  student 
declared. 

"On  issues  that  are  going 
to  affect  the  university,  we 
want  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  we  approve,"  an- 
other added. 

Faulkner  defended  SAC  by 
asking,  "Do  you  think  that 
there  are  any  issues  that  are 
not  moral? 

"The  decision  to  disband 
the  Blue  and  White  Society 
as  it  existed  was  just  as 
much  a  moral  decision  as 
the  Placement  Service  de- 
cision." 


The  discussion  led  into  an 
examination  of  the  individ- 
ual responsibility  of  a  SAC 
representative. 

One  speaker  insisted  that 
a  representative  must  con- 
sider the  opinion  of  a  min- 
ority. 

"If  the  representative  be- 
lieves that  he  should  give 
money  on  a  point  of  person- 
al principle,  do  you  thi'lk  he 
should  refuse  to  do  so?" 
Faulkner  replied. 

"Yes,"  the  student  answer- 
ed. 

One  student  said  SAC  has 
changed  its  area  ol  concern 
from  "such  things  as  the 
campus  centre"  to  'such  is-, 
sues  as  the  dr  ift  dodger 
controversy." 

"But  that  is  siinpv  not 
true,"  Faulkner  1  ztovled. 

"The  vast  majority  of  my 
time  is  spent  on  sluoent 
projects.  Less  than  one  per 
cent  of  SAC's  bujget  of 
$600,000  is  spent  on  projects 
dealing  with  off-campus  is- 
sues." 


Off. 

Hart  House  y$ 


Mon.  to  Frl. 


Sat.  &  Sun. 
Ladies  Welcome 
Mon.  to  Frl. 
Sat.  &  Sun. 


ART  GALLERY 

Until  December  17th  - 
.12:00 
4:00 
2:00 


4:00 
2:00 


2:00  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 

5:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 


CAMERA  CLUB  ROOMS 

To-Day      -      1:10  p.m. 
8  x  10  Competition 
(Members  Only) 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery     -      1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  December  7 
Prof.  Fairley  -  Faust 
John  Holland  -  Erotic  Poetry. 
(Ladies  Welcome) 

AFTER  THE  FALL 

Friday,  December  8th 
6:30  -  1  a.m. 
Smorgasbord  -  Great  Hall 

Folk  Singing,  Poetry  Reading  with  audience  participation  in 
the  Arbor  Room,  Films  in  the  Music  Room.  All  for  $1.00/ 
person.  (Ladies  invited  for  entire  evening  but  must  be 
escorted  by  members    for  dinner). 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL  TICKETS 
ON  SALE  AT 

UNDERGRADUATE  OFFICE 
HALL  PORTER 
$I5.00/COUPLE 


HURRY,  HURRY,  HURRY,  -  DON'T  DELAY! 

Tickets  For 

AFTER  THE  FAIL 

Still  Available 

ONLY  ONE  THIN  DOLLAR 

—  Punch  —  East  Common  Room 

—  Smorgasbord  —  Great  Hall 

—  After  Dinner  Coffee  —  E.CR. 

—  Film  Festival  —  Music  Room 

—  Coffee  House  —  Arbor  Room 

(TICKETS:  HALL  PORTER,  HART  HOUSE) 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub. 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  are! 
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■  ■  ;.Jwe  h.°Ve  losf  on  understanding  that 
a  valid  social  concern  for  family  cohesion 
supports  chastity,  that  hope  for  a  reason- 
ing world  requires  sobriety,  ond  that  the 
need  to  cope  with  the  real  rather  than  o 
fanciful  world  is  behind  our  restrictions 
T  .?f  dru9S-  We  must  somehow 

re-establish  the  social  purposes  behind  the 


private  rules  of  morality,  and  this  is  nrl 
manly  the  responsibility  &  the  odult  woftd 
ihnNnKth,Suiresfonsife,li*V  is  accepted,  we 
shall  be  able  to  affect  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  pattern  of  individual  student  be- 
haviour, but  not  before.' 

nt  1 1  -  Cornell  president  J.  A.  Perkins, 
at  u  of  Ts  Fall  Convocation,  Nov.  1965, 


correct  authority 

We  don't  know  anything  about  Mark 
Kirk,  what  he  thinks,  what  type  of  person 
he  is,  what  he  does.  All  we  know  is  that  he 
was  convicted  of  a  marijuana  possession 
charge  in  a  London,  Ont.  court  Nov.  15  and 
that  two  days  later  the  University  of  West- 
em  Ontario  expelled  him  fo-  an  indefinite 
time  and  'in  no  event  less  than  the  acad- 
emic year  1967-68." 

The  injustice  in  all  this  has  been  point- 
ed out  in  detail  before  but  briefly:  Kirk,  an 
18-year-old  first-year  student,  pleaded  guil- 
ty to  the  charge  and  was  given  a  two-year 
suspended  sentence  after  Magistrate  D.  B. 
Menzies  had  consulted  with  the  university 
on  the  official  attitude  towards  pot  smok- 
ing. 

"You  may  not  be  permitted  to  remain  cn 
Sydenham  Hall  (the  UWO  residence  Kirk 
was  arrested  in  Oct.  17)  and  continue  your 
studies  at  the  university  .  .  .  chances  are 
very  slim  for  you,  young  man,"  the  magis- 
trate told  Kirk  when  he  pronounced  the 
sentence.  The  magistrate  said  the  sentence 
was  a  lenient  one  because  he  understood 
the  university  would  take  some  action. 

Clearly  this  action  by  the  university  is  a 
case  of  adding  punishment  where  the  crim- 
inal courts  have  already  punished.  Magis- 
trate Menzies'  smug  statement  that  he  was 
being  lenient  doesn't  call  for  extra  punish- 
ment. For  one  thing,  a  two  years  suspended 


sentence  —  two  years  of  probation — is  not 
a  lenient  sentence.  It  still  involves  a  crim- 
inal record.  Secondly,  since  the  summer 
the  courts  have  usually  given  suspended 
sentences  to  first  offenders  in  marijuana 
possession  cases. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  major  Ontario  Ap- 
peal Court  decision  this  summer  involving 
a  convicted  marijuana  pusher's  first  off 
e"ce-  The  pusher  was  given  four  years  and 
the  appeal  court  ruled  that  this  was  a  vin- 
dictive sentence  that  would  do  nothing  to 
remove  the  essential  problem  of  disrespect 
for  the  law  and  would  in  fact  further  alien- 
ate people  from  the  law. 

No  such  good  sense  was  evident  in  Mag- 
istrate Menzies'  court-room  nor  in  the  in- 
camera  disciplinary  hearing  which  the  univ- 
ersity ran  to  pass  further  sentence  on  Kirk. 
The  type  of  vindictive  action  shown  by  t»he 
university  can  only  further  alienate  the 
UWO  students  from  the  administration's 
authority. 

Mao  tse-tung  once  wrote  that  the 
only  proper  authority  exerted  over  others  is 
the  authority  of  example  and  suggestion 
Respect  for  authority  comes  naturally  if  that 
authority  is  used  wisely. 

The  problem  is,  everybody  wants  to  be  c 
parent.  When  the  Globe  and  Mail  writes 
editorials  on  the  Dow  sit-in  headlined  An 
Example  to  Their  Elders,  the  editorial 
writers  are  assuming  the  parental  role 
When  the  UWO  board  of  governors  ratified 


equal  publicity 

Before  anyone  starts  making  the  usual 
charges  of  bias  in  our  coverage  of  this 
election,  please  study  these  figures. 

From  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  4  we  published 
43  3-8  column  inches  of  news  that  coula 
be  considered  publicity  for  Faulkner  We 
published  85  7-8  inches  of  Charlton  publi- 
city and  12.5  inches  of  news  that  gives  both 
publicity.  All  this  is  separate  from  the 
stories  on  the  anti-Faulkner  petition:  26  5 
inches. 


The  Charlton  publicity  rs  justified,  we 
think,  because  he  was  unknown  and  fight- 
ing against  a  president  who  has  received  c 
great  deal  of  publicity  before  the  election. 
The  difference  in  the  figures  is  in  no  wav 
to  be  construed  as  favoritism  on  our  part  ei- 
ther for  or  against  Charlton.  It  is  evidence 
that  we  are  being  perfectly  neutral  —  go- 
ing out  of  our  way  to  be  so,  in  fact. 

Both  candidates  are  being  given  equc1 
publicity.  The  reporter  assigned  to  cove- 
Charlton  has  said  he  is  on  that  candidate's 
side.^  The  reporter  assigned  to  Faulkner 
hasn't  mode  her  position  as  clear,  but  seems 
to  be  on  Faulkner's  side. 


LETTERS 


who's  an  ostrich? 


Having  read  the  accounts  of  the  latest  events  at 
the  Graduate  Student  TJnion  and  especially  the 
amusing  letter  by  Joseph  DePazza  in  Monday's 
Varsity,  I  have  decided  the  GSU  is  not  an  ostrich 
l  Random,  Nov.  30).  Joseph  DePazza  is  an  ostrich. 

Bob  Bossin  (III  Innis) 

the  campus  police 

Sir: 

In  Ian  Harrison's  article  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  campus  police,  Tom  Lawson  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  bad  reputation  of  campus 
pohce  was  "blackened"  by  the  "Berkely  incidents  " 
and  the    cracking  of  all  those  heads  " 

For  the  record,  we  know  of  no  head  cracking  or 
of  other  particularly  offensive  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  Berkeley  campus  police.  The  real  mis- 
chief occurred  when  Governor  Brown  intervened 
and  called  in  police  from  nearby  cities  and  state 
troopers.  Relations  between  students  and  campus 
police  have  in  general  been  good  despite  trying 
-ircumstances.  What  head  cracking  there  has  been 
at  Berkeley  has  occurred  off-campus  during  vari- 
ous student-led  demonstrations. 

American  pohce  in  general  seem    to   be  more 
prone  to  violence  than  their  Canadian  counterparts, 
but  we  see  no  value  in  singling  out  an  innocent 
group  to  explain  away  one's  own  bad  press. 
Professor  R.  C.  Beals, 
Professor  Kenneth  Walker, 
(Former  students  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley), 

engineers  on  caput 

Sin 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Society 
neld  on  November  29th  in  Convocation  Hall  a  mo- 
tion was  passed  which  asked  that  the  behaviour 
of  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  who  re- 
cently demonstrated  against  Dow  Chemical  in 
front  of  the  Placement  Service  be  regarded  as  a 
"breach  of  discipline  as  defined  in  the  university 
statutes." 

Effectively  this  motion   requested   that  Caput 


take  action  against  the  organizers  of  and  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  "placement-service  affair"  compa- 
rable to  the  action  taken  against  the  entire  Engi- 
neering Society  after  the  fiasco  ensuing  from  the 
mock  opening  of  the  Bloor-Danforth  subway  in  the 
spring  of  1966. 

During  the  debate  on  this  motion  an  amendment 
was  introduced  which  suggested  that  the  words  "a 
breach  of  discipline  as  defined  in  the  university 
statutes"  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  the  words 
"breach  of  (Canadian)  law."  As  the  proposers  of 
the  motion  pointed  out,  by  making  the  change  the 
Society  would  not  be  in  the  position  of  appealing 
to  a  group,  (i.e.  Caput),  whose  deliberations  are 
secret  and  whose  decisions  are  inaccessible  to  ap- 
peal, but  instead  would  be  asking  that  the-  beha- 
viour of  the  demonstrators  be  judged  by  public 
trial  in  Canadian  courts  as  any  other  citizen,  not 
a  member  of  the  University  community,  would  be 
judged.  This  amendment  elicited  considerable  sup- 
port from  "Engineers",  still  smarting  from  the  im- 
position of  an  unchallengeable  $1,000  fine  after  the 
subway  caper.  However,  once  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  remainder  of  the  loosely-worded  motion 
would  be  ineffectual  if  action  by  the  University 
were  not  requested  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  expediency  (i.e.  to  avoid  re-drafting  the 
entire  motion  while  the  meeting  degenerated  into 
a  shambles)  the  original  motion  would  be  amended 
to  read  "a  breach  ot  (Canadian)  law  and  a  breach 
of  discipline  as  defined  in  the  Statutes  of  the  urn- 
versity."  In  this  form  the  motion  passed. 

The  one  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  particular 
wording  is  that  it  allows  one  to  construe  that  the 
Engineering  Society  endorses  the  special  wide- 
ranging  powers  that  Caput  has  over  student  beha- 
viour under  the  definition  of  "breach  of  discipline." 
Personal  experience  has  shown  me  that  engineer- 
ing students  do  not  agree  with  the  humiliating  idea 
that  the  University  administration  acts  "in  loco 
parentis"  and  do  not  believe  that  the  entire  Engi- 
neering Society  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
"cash-money"  without  any  means  of  appeal,  for 
the  actions  of  a  few  irresponsible  individuals  who 
were  suspected,  but  never  proven  to  be  members 
of  the  Society. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Engineering  Society  exec- 
utive will  make  its  position  clear  on  this  matter 
in  the  near  future. 

  ■>•  B.  F.  Cripps  (SGS) 


the  disciplinary  decision  it  too  was  assumina 
the  parental  role.  The  term  in  loco  parentis 
P  iff,,?!  ,   e  PQrent)  'S  used  in  this  res- 
pect. UWO  has  even  initiated  a  public  in- 
quiry into  the  social  conduct  of  its  students 
We  recognize  that  UWO  is  in  a  tough  po- 
sition when  stories  about  marijuana  and 
P  ,use  abound  and  when  outside  forces 
:all  for  action  to  clear  those  involved  out 
ot  the  campus.  What  is  hard  to  understand 
is  how  UWO  could  actually  make  such  an 
incredibly  stupid  move  as  expelling  Kirk 
even  within  their  assumption  of  the  in  loco 
parentis  role. 

That  role  is  one  we  don't  agree  with  but 
assuming  that  the  university  has  taken  it 
in  this  case,  the  action  is  still  not  justified 
Driving  potheads  out  of  the  university's  res- 
idences may  be  necessary  considering  the 
political  position  the  university  is  in.  Break- 
ing Kirk's  future  (expulsion  from  any  uni- 
versity means,  because  of  an  agreement 
made  some  years  ago,  that  no  other  univer- 
sity will  accept  Kirk)  was  totally  uncalled 
for. 

Isn't  the  major  part  of  the  parental  role 
giving  a  good  example  to  the  child?  How 
will  the  children  react  when  the  parent  acts 
in  such  a  vindictive  way?  Especially  at  a 
time  when  even  anti-marijuana  thinkers 
are  conceding  that  maybe  pot  isn't  that 
bad  after  all. 

UWO  president  D.  Carleton  Williams  said 
Kirk  was  suspended  on  the  basis  of  a  regu- 
lation printed  in  the  university's  general 
information  booklet.  The  regulation  reads 
All  students  are  expected  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  manner  becoming  scholars  and 
'adies  ond  gentelmen."  Ponder  that  a  while 

correcting  figures 

When  we  said  Monday  that  the  proposed 
Placement  Service  committee  will  have  nine 
members  equally  divided  among  students, 
faculty  and  administration,   we  were    of  - 
course,  wrong. 

The  committee  will  have  14  members 
Mve  students,  five  faculty  members  thr=e 
administration  people  and  one  alumnus. 

Our  point  stiil  holds:  that  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  necessarily  mean  that  st_ 
dents  will  have  control  of  the  Placement 
.service. 
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parkms  went  out  to  dinner  wit  the  bottom  button  of  his 
vest  undone,  but  ampersand  ate  with  barb  down  in  the 
kitchen,  meditating  under  the  red  light,  sue  and  chris 
rationed  i-ut  the  hemlock  afte.  collecting  drachmas  (75J 
tor  the  fund,  torn  waited  for  go  the  time  has  come  the 
walrus  said,  the  saying  is  musty,  onu,  you  know,  set  up 
7  „fhc  .sP°.rtSrS  offieei  but  lou's  carroled  for  sac  reps 
only,  congrats  to  hsa,  we  have  no  cigars,  danger  warning 
posted  re  hoch  haircut,  and  even  gf  ran  into  a  lawnmower. 
warren  piece  is  a  novel  idea,  bur  we  won't  cerealixe  it. 
ut-r_  said  harrier,  reaching  for  her  hatchet,  was  wampole  a 
wig  or  tory  wandered  a  sick  machine  crawling  away  to  die 
"  b"a"  trled  artificial  resuscitation,  head- 

ong  hurled,  hardy  hodgson,  hclwig  &  homilton  howled  sing, 
was  boodirT"9  crUchley  cowon-         «>PY  runneth  over,  it 


more  comment  on  DOW,  SA  C,  Skule,  St.  Mikes . . . 


sf.  mike's  missed 

Sir: 

An  article  in  Monday's  Varsity  presented  com- 
ments about  the  upcoming  campus  election  from 
he  presidents  of  the  councils  of  New  Innis 
V.ctona,  Trinity  and  University  colleges  toe 
president  of  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  and 
the  president  of  the  Edmund  Burke  Society  The 
coincidental  facts  of  St.  Michael's  conspicuous 
absence  (all  other  downtown  arts  colleges  are 
included)  and  Mr.  Fromm's  residence  at  St  Mi- 
chaels suggest  your  reporter  is  of  the  erroneous 
notion  that  Mr.  Fromm  can  or  does  speak  for 
the  students  of  that  college.  (Ed.  note:  All  it  sul 
gests  is  that  Donall  Healy  was  unavailable  for 
comment  Sunday  night.  See  today's  page  3) 

To  my  knowledge  the  only  person  at  St'  Mi- 
chael s  empowered  to  do  so  is  the  council  presi- 
dent or  his  delegate.  Since  Mr.  Healy  did  nitiate 
rather  immediate  council  debate  on  the  merits 
Mr  L  n™  S,t-mand  wrot«  *  Personal  letter  to 
Mr   Faulkner  concerning  SAC  reaction  to  that 

'  h'S  ar  hC  haS  an  0|,,nion  concerning 
tion  CVentS         h  PreciPitated  'he  elec 

,No  eriticism  of  Mr.  Fromm's  views  per  se  is 
intended.  Indeed  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  consistent  way  in  which  Mr.  Fromm 
reached  his  position  on  this  issue  than  the  rather 
over-reactive  way  Mr.  Healy  reached  his 

A  list  of  St.  Michael's  problems,  flaws  faults 
and  ills  might  fill  this  page.  It  is.  on  the  other 
hand  not  so  backward  and  parochial  a  school 
as  all  that  —  or  merely  Catholic,  Catholic  and 
Lathohc  as  respondents  to  a  recent  Varsity  ques- 
tionnaire have  suggested.  In  some  senses  the  col- 
lege has  been  ahead  of  its  time  as  a  component 
QJ  this  university. 

J.  F.  C.  (SGSl 

fromm  and  st.  mike's 

Sir: 

We  particularly  resent  your  attempts  in  various  past 
issues  to  characterize  the  studentts  at  St.  Mikes_as  tot- 
lowing  the  line  ot  Paul  Fromm's  idiot  group.  Many  of  us 
especially  the  undersigned  disagree  completely  with  all 
his  views. 

—Signed  by  nine  SMC  men 

fromm  and  char/ton 

Sir: 

Well,  I  see  from  Monday's  Varsity  that  Paul  Fromm 
(II  SMC)  President  of  the  Edmund  Jerke  Society  is  sup- 
porting SAC  Presidential  hopeful  Bill  Charlton  (II  Law) 
on  the  grounds  that  Charlton  stands  "for  what  he  stands 
for".  Is  this  the  kiss  of  death? 

Ashley  Thomson  <IV  Vic) 

full-time  president 

Sir. 

Bill  Charlton  has  said:  "the  president  of  the 
SAC  should  be  a  student  and  not  a  full-time  paid 
executive  like  Tom  Faulkner".  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  this  view  in  the  least  and  I  could  not  see  how 
anyone  who  has  fully  considered  the  implications 
of  this  suggestion  take  it  seriously. 

The  truth  lies  before  us.  Faulkner  is  at  the 
present  time  a  devoted  scholar.  Adequate  proof 
ol  this  has  been  his  continuous  high  academic 
standing  in  his  course  (Pol.  Science  and  Econo- 
mics) when  he  was  here  as  an  undergraduate. 
To  many  of  those  who  are  at  present  working  be- 
side him  in  his  day  to  day  tasks  within  the  SAC 
and  elsewhere  he  has  often  expressed  regret  at 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  spend  more 
time  at  his  academic  endeavours.  He  is  certainly 
very  much  a  student  at  heart  and  I  believe  he 
would  take  on  as  much  academically  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  at  any  given  time. 

This  university  is  huge  and  complex.  The  per- 
son who  is  the  SAC  president  must  show  the  ini- 
tiative to  properly  guage  what  the  students'  needs 
are  and  then  work  constantly  to  fulfill  these 
needs.  Be  these  needs  new  residences,  a  student 
centre,  staff-student  academic  committees  or  edu- 
cational programmes,  the  president  must  under- 
take these  responsibilities.  The  obvious  com- 
plexities of  such  programmes  require  much  more 
than  a  "two  hour  a  day  president".  Much  of  the 
research  behind  such  schemes  may  of  course  be 
delegated,  but  delegation  involves  coordination 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done 
at  all  times.  This  task  alone  could  very  well  de- 
vour at  least  a  few  hours  each  day. 
What  about  all  the  meetings,  committees  and 


tend  »nH  X ermg?  ,rh  Ch  the  President  must  at- 
w  1  6p  fully  informed  about?  These  are 
just  other  responsibilities  that  consume  time  to 
be  sure,  but  is  there  not  another  function  of  the 
president,  one  which  to  me  is  perhaps  his  most 
important  function? 

This  function  of  which  I  speak  is  of  course  his 
Z-MSeTrta^0n  °f  this  Unirersity  to  the  outside 
world  If  the  reputation  of  this  institution  is  to 
be  upheld  we  must  have  a  president  who  is  tre- 
mendously  well  informed  and  up  to  date  on  all 
affairs  which  take  place  within  the  university 
and  without.  J 
How  could  any  student  fulfill  this  position 
adequately  even  if  he  were  in  the  least  demand- 
ing course  at  the  University,  Actually  no  such 
course  exists.  It  is  totally  unrealistic  today  to  de- 
mand that  the  SAC  president  be  a  full  time  stu- 
u  ,Jl  the  Presidents  of  huge  corporations 
should  be  paid  $175,000.00  a  year  for  their  func- 
tions why  should  the  SAC  president  not  he  paid 
the  little  he  is  for  serving  over  20,000  students? 

Glen  Brownlee,  President,  VCUC 


ment)  wants  to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  Engi- 
neers. Also,  it  wants  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
another  government,  the  U.S.  The  issue,  then  has 
already  been  badly  managed,  because  the  SAC 
has  already  set  a  precedent  of  such  moral  en- 
croachment in  even  voting  on  the  Dow  question. 
It  would  have  been  the  same,  precedent  if  they 
had  voted  the  other  way,  too.  Still  there  would 
have  been  a  moral  legislation. 

Faulkner,  then,  may  well  be  a  great  guy  but 
he  was  wrong  _  or  at  least  he  was  wrong  in  the 
light  of  the  view  which  I  have  outlined  and 
which  I  gather  the  majority  of  thinking  students 
would  accept. 

John  Sivell  (III  Trin) 


Scenes  from  the  sit-in  that  started  all  this. 


photo  by  DAVE  ISAAC 


would  you  be  so  quick? 

Sir: 

Would  you  be  so  quick  to  editorialize  SAC's  right  to 
legislate  for  the  whole  student  body  on  moral  issues,  as 
you  did  Wednesday,  if  SAC  had  decided:  to  bar  from 
campus  companies  carrying  on  an  immoral  trade  with 
Red  China,  undermining  the  Free-World  effort  in  Viet- 
nam; or  pharmaceutical  companies  producing  birth  con- 
trol pills,  threatening  to  compromise  co-ed  morality  by 
substituting  birth  control  for  self  control;  or  if  SAC  had 
decided  to  contribute  from  student  funds  to  the  Friends 
of  Rhodesia  organization  (supporters  of  Ian  Smith)  or  the 
Congo  Mercenaries'  Relief  Fund.  Or  is  it  alright  for  SAC 
to  legislate  morality  so  long  as  it  coincides  with  your  in- 
describable moral  standards. 

Jaanus  Proos  (I  Vic) 
(Ed.  note:  We  sure  would  be  as  quick.  We  would  how- 
ever, point  out  why  the  stands  you  suggest  are  wrong). 

verbal  gymnastics 

Sir: 

I  was  quite  entertained  by  the  amusing  rhe- 
torical gymnastics  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  which 
you  titled  "the  real  issue"  (Varsity,  Dec.  1).  In 
the  true  tradition  of  any  great  political  debator, 
he  succeeded  in  distorting  the  issue  with  a  bold- 
ness that  would  have  been  admired  by  any  King 
or  MacDonald!  As  soon  as  "honour"  comes  in,  so 
does  the  red  herring  —  because  honour  implies 
only  good  intentions,  not  correctness. 

I  doubt  anyone  would  impeach  the  honour  of 
Tom  Faulkner,  and  at  any  rate,  his  character  is 
irrelevant  to  what  is  the  'real  issue'. 

The  issue  is  as  follows.  The  U.S.,  it  is  contend- 
ed, exceeds  its  rights  when  it  decrees  that  its  sol- 
diers should  go  out  and  kill  Vietnamese  commu- 
nists, and  when  it  (on  a  larger  scale)  meddles  in 
another  country's  own  affairs.  The  symbol  of 
such  a  breach  of  proper  powers  seems  to  be  the 
emotional  image  of  napalm.  So  far,  I  agree  with 
the  theme  —  likely  the  U.S.  government  is  in  the 
wrong. 

But,  the  so-called  'answer'  to  this  is  not  that 
the  SAC  should  bar  representatives  of  a  napalm- 
producing  firm  from  the  campus.  To  protest  one 
government's  encroaching  on  the  right  of  moral 
decision  of  its  electors  the  SAC  (student  govern- 


engineers  immature 

Sir: 

Ahl  May  we  all  bend  down  and  kiss  the  sweet 
rosy  ass  of  the  American  Corporation!  May  we 
all  be  complacent  in  the  sweet  embrace  of  our 
future  patrons,  guarantors  of  eDdless  football 
games  on  colour  TV. 

Yet  it  is  strange  that  I  do  not  find  morality  in 
the  arguments  of  those  that  would  make  SAC  a 
mere  expedient  of  the  problems  that  concern 
only  students  in  the  way  of  housing  and  imme- 
diate material  advantage.  If  we  can't  get  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  and  acting  in  the  matter  of 
personal  morality,  and  if  we  think  that  govern- 
ments, whether  student  or  otherwise,  are  only 
instruments  of  advancing  ourselves  materially, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  Madison  Avenue  stands 
victorious,  goddess  of  an  army  of  faceless,  well- 
trained,  but  ill-educated  mass  that  stands  at  a 
sagging  breast  for  the  next  drop  of  vitalizing 
milk. 

If  the  engineers  et  al  are  so  worried  about  a 
leftist  plot  foisting  views  down  their  throats, 
then  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them,  if  they  ac- 
tually have  views,  from  screaming  at  SAC  coun- 
cil meetings,  and,  within  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture of  the  administration,  affecting  the  policy 
that  is  democratically  arrived  at.  Or  are  the  en- 
gineers interested  in  democracy?  Already  the  en- 
gineer spokesman,  Ron  Thompson,  is  talking  of 
opting  out  of  SAC  unless  the  majority  decision 
of  the  council  concerning  Dow  is  reversed. 

The  whole  reaction  of  the  engineers  and  reac- 
tionaries to  the  Dow  controversy  typifies  the  boy- 
ish immaturity  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
only  their  own  advancement  (jobs),  and  who  are 
disturbed  when  a  majority  of  the  presently  con- 
stituted government  of  the  students  actually  has 
the  audacity  to  make  a  moral  decision  that  runs 
counter  to  their  own  bascially  selfish  views.  In 
short,  let's  hear  a  little  less  whining  from  the 
engineers,  and  more  of  what  they  think,  and  how 
it  grabs  them  to  work  for  a  company  like  Dow. 
It  may  be  revealing. 

John  Ayre  (S&PS? 
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FOURTH  OF  SIX  PUBLIC  LECTURES  ON 

AiPECTS  OF  REVOLUTION 
IN  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 

by  DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

University  of  Toronto  Centennial  Professor 

A  REPTILE  BECOMES  A  BIRD 

TODAY  at  4  p.m. 
Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Vorsity  Fund  ond 
The  Associotes  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc..  New  Yorl 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CHORUS 
HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATES 

PRESENT 

A  CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

Conducted  by 

LLOYD  BRADSHAW 

Sunday,  December  10,    8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

Magnificat  Vivaldi 

The  Christmas  Cantata    Lubeck 

Magnificat   Pergolese 

Soloists 

Burnetta  Doy  Lynda  Sinclai  • 

Glyn  Evar.s  John  Dodington 

Patricio  Ha.-ton 
Tickets:  Students:  $1.50      Others:  S3.C0 


flavoured  wi  I  h  Rurn  and  Wine 


(People  Pleaser!) 
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THE  INTERNATIONA! 


At  10  p.m.  one  evening  a  few  months  ago,  Pra- 
mila  Sani  arrived  in  Toronto.  She  had  come  a  long 
way — from  Bombay,  India — to  study  political 
science  at  U  of  T,  and  now  she  was  stranded  with 
no-one  to  contact  and  nowhere  to  go. 

Finally  someone  directed  her  to  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre  (ISC)  on  St.  George  St.,  and 
there  she  went,  hoping  for  a  room  for  the  night. 

"And  then  everything  happened  so  fast.  Immo 
(Wein rich,  a  student  volunteer)  told  me  to  just 
sit  there  and  everything  would  be  taken  care  of. 
And  Mrs.  Riddell  (director  of  the  house)  was  so 
wonderful  to  me  —  she  let  me  stay  two  days  with 
her  until  another  place  was  found.  She  is  a  very 
nice  lady." 

Pramila  is  now  living  with  a  Dutch  couple  on 
Duplex  Avenue  and  she  is  "very  happy  and  pleas- 
ed" with  the  arrangements. 

Accommodation  aid  is  one  way  in  which  ISC 
helps  overseas  students  arriving  in  Canada,  but 
it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  Foreign  stu- 
dents are  made  aware  of  ISC  while  still  in  their 
native  countries.  After  a  student  has  been  formally 
accepted  by  the  university,  he  is  sent  student- 
prepared  ISC  pamphlets  on  cost  of  living,  currency 
and  financial  aid,  on  climate,  clothing  and  food, 
and  on  employment  possibilities,  health  require- 
ments and  accommodation  problems. 

In  this  way  a  Brazilian,  or  a  student  from 
southern  India  (where,  says  Pramila,  the  weather 
is  "hot  and  hotter"),  is  given  an  idea  of  the  type 
of  clothing  needed  to  combat  snow,  and  of  the 
benefits  of  a  heated  room  during  Canada's  cold 
winters.  By  the  same  token,  a  South  African,  black 
or  white,  is  given  some  conception  of  the  fully- 
integrated  society,  which  he  will  have  to  get  ac- 
customed to. 

The  students  who  compile  the  information  for 
the  ISC  pamphlets  draw  on  their  owl  experiences 
to  illuminate  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  in- 
volved with  each  individual  case.  With  this  infor- 


mation, the  overseas  students'  indoctrination  into 
the  Canadian  way  of  life  commences. 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Throughout  Ca- 
nada the  Canadian  Service  for  Overseas  Students 
and  Trainees  and,  in  Toronto  particularly  the  Over- 
seas arrivals  during  the  month  of  September.  In 
headquarters,  arrange  for  volunteers  to  meet  over- 
seas arrivals  duning  the  mounth  of  September  in 
Toronto  these  university  representatives  set  up 
booths  at  the  airport,  the  bus  terminal,  the  train 
station,  and  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  The  volunteers 
answer  any  queries  from  incoming  students,  help 
them  with  immediate  problems,  and  escort  them 
to  their  Toronto  accommodation.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  welcome  students  not  arriving 
during  the  reception  month  of  September. 

The  many  volunteers  take  an  active  interest 
in  helping  their  fellow  overseas  students,  and  this 
friendliness  continues  and  grows  at  ISC.  Nancy 
Mott  (III  Vic)  says  that  it  is  this  "friendly  atti- 
tude" which  attracts  her  to  ISC,  even  though  her 
studies  don't  allow  her  to  participate  in  much 
more  than  lunch  there. 

"You  can't  help  but  meet  people  here,"  she 
says.  "It's  not  like  U  C  or  Wymilwood  where  they 
ignore  you  and  everyone  is  immersed  in  his  own 
little  problems.  It's  hard  to  explain,  but  people 
are  more  interested  in  each  other  here.  Here  you 
are  surrounded  by  people  and  it's  much  easier  to 
get  into  a  conversation.  And,  the  coffee  is  only 
five  cents  a  cup." 

Mr.  Ron  Atkinson,  assistant  director  of  ISC, 
estimates  that  the  house  caters  anywhere  from 
three  to  500  student  each  day.  Lunch-hour,  how- 
ever, is  the  busiest  time.  Noon  lectures  on  just 
about  any  topic,  followed  possibly  by  panel  discis- 
sions or  poetry  readings,  or  someone's  strumming 
on  the  house-owned  guitar,  are  activities  arranged 
to  engage  the  lunch  bunch. 

Throughout  the  year  at  all  times  of  the  day 
or  evening,  documentary  films  on  Canada's  way 
of  life  and  informative  discussions  are  often  ar- 
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ranged.  At  various  times  guest  speakers  present 
views  on  subjects  ranging  from  life  in  Canada  to 
the  Vietnam  War.  Excursions  like  the  recent  ex- 
ploration of  the  IBM  plant  in  Toronto  are  arrang- 
ed to  show  the  overseas  students,  and  the  native 
Canadians,  points  of  interest  in  and  around  To- 
ronto's community. 

These  activities  are  well  attended  for  the  most 
part,  and  numbers  are  usually  equally  divided  bet- 
ween Canadian  students  and  overseas  students.  In 
this  way  a  forum  is  presented  where  students  can 
meet  fellow  students  from  other  countries. 

The  overseas  students  also  form  clubs  of  theii 
own  nationalities.  There  are  over  twenty  of  these 
national  clubs,  one  of  which  is  the  Hong  Kong 
club  that  includes  the  more  than  350  Hong  Kong 
students  enrolled  at  the  university.  These  clubs 
present  a  place  where  a  student  can  meet  with 
others  of  his  own  nationality  and  with  basically 
same  mutual  interests  as  himself.  Many  of  these 
clubs'  activities  are  national  days  or  evenings  of 
entertainment,  planned  solely  by  the  club  for  the 
-ommunity  at  large.  Recently,  for  example,  a  few 
Indian  students  presented  a  silar  concert  during 
:he  evening.  And  sometimes  the  West  Indian  Steel 
irum  band  plays  in  the  basement  studio. 

A  national  day  at  ISC  usually  begins  at  lunch- 
ime  with  a  display  of  articles  from  the  country 
:oncerned,  and  sometimes,  as  on  the  recent  China 
lay,  with  samples  of  native  foods.  In  the  evening, 
estivities  may  continue  with  native  dancers,  more 
lative  food,  and  social  dancing. 

Native  food,  in  fact,  seems  to  command  a  rever- 
d  spot  in  the  ISC  mosaic.  At  the  international  ban- 
i*Bts  which,  occur  a  few  times  each  year,  a  wide 
ariety  of  dishes  is  presented,  all  prepared  by  the 
tudents.  A  recent  sumptuous  feast,  an  Internat- 
>nal  Christmas  Banquet,  included  Indian  curries, 
picy  West  African  stews,  and  a  bland  vegetarian 
ish  favoured  by  Buddhist  monks.  According  to 
'irector  Mrs.  Riddell,  it  is  this  type  of  activity 


which  produces  the  camaraderie  that  entices  most 
people  once  associated  with  ISC  to  return  and 
help  plan  and  participate  in  even  more  activities. 

Part  of  that  camaraderie  must  come  from 
within  the  wall  of  ISC's  warm,  impressive  struc- 
ture on  St.  George  St.  The  building,  Cumberland 
House,  is  named  after  Joseph  Cumberland,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ontario  legislature  in  the  late  1800's 
who  advocated  international  understanding. 

The  old  mansion  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  U  of  T  system  many  years  ago  and  was  used 
mainly  for  some  engineering  classes.  The  univer- 
sity then  recognized  the  need  for  a  home  for  ISC 
and  donated  the  house  to  that  cause.  Although  the 
mansion  was  in  bad  need  of  repair,  committees 
of  the  Rotary  Club  restored  it  to  excellent  condi- 
tion. 

The  main  lounge,  called  Pendarvus — "meeting 
place" — contains  sculptures  and  paintings  from 
around  the  world,  and  it  is  in  this  room  that  the 
displays  for  the  national  days  are  presented.  In  the 
basement  are  a  steel  drum  band  studio  and  two 
ping-pong  tables. 

ISC's  activities  are  planned  mainly  by  volun- 
teers, but  with  so  much  happening,  a  full-time  ex- 
ecutive headed  by  Mrs.  Riddell,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  keep  the  planners  out  of  total  confusion.  All 
costs  and  upkeep  of  the  house  are  assumed  by  the 
University  Student  Services. 

ISC  is  eminently  successful:  not  only  has  an 
international  attitude  been  sown  among  the  stu- 
dents; the  house  has  also  developed  into  a  com- 
munity affair.  Many  Toronto  families  are  regular 
visitors  to  ISC.  They  come  for  a  social  evening, 
usually  on  Sunday,  to  meet  overseas  students,  dis- 
cuss differences  in  their  ways  of  life,  and  perhaps 
invite  a  student  home  for  a  home-cooked  meal. 

ISC  is  a  community  house.  As  the  people  there 
put  it,  here  one  "is  welcome  to  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship and  facilities  ...  and  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  working  towards  our  goal  of  creative  in- 
teraction and  communication." 


STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 
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50< 
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GET  YOURS  NOW! 


1968 -ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

(ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL) 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  Engineering  Representatives 
will  be  on  campus  on  January  10th  and  1  hh,  a,  45  Willeocks 
St.,  Room  101,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4;30  p.m.  to  discuss  and  e«- 
plain  the  types  of  engineering  jobs  available  at  the  Bell. 

THIS  IS  NOT  AN  EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW 

Arrangements  to  see  the  Bell  Engineering  Rpresentatives  can  be 
made  by  phoning  Mrs.  Young,  929-2014  for  an  appointment  date 


Qfy  Bell  Canada 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
AN  EXPANSION  TANK  AND  A  BEER  KEG 
SURELY  YOU  KNOW  THERE'S  ONLY 
ONE  PLACE  TO  REALLY  SAVE  ON  BOOKS 

.  .  .  COLES  OF  COURSE! 
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CONFERENCES 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  sending 
delegates  to  the  following  conferences: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WINNIPEG 

FEB.  2  &  3 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONFERENCE 

THEME:  Poverty  in  the  Affluence 

SUB  TOPICS:  Family;  Physical  and  Mental  Health; 
Crime  and  Delinquency;  Housing;  and 
Unemployment. 

Delegates  should  prepare  a  paper  on  some  as- 
pects of  poverty. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MANITOBA 

JAN.  23  -  27 

THEME:  CANADIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
DISQUIETING  DIPLOMACY? 

Potential  areas  of  discussion:  Domestic  factors  in  Ca- 
nadian Foreign  Policy,  Canadian  Defense  Policy,  and 
Economic  Nationalism  and  Potential  areas  of  Discus- 
sion. 

Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  SAC  Office. 
Applications  must  be  in  by  Dec.  M. 


NEW 

U.  of  T.  BOOKENDS 

Fine  Sandalwood. 
Beautifully  etched 
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1 34  YCNGE  ST.  33  BLOOR  W. 
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U  of  T  scientists  study  saucers 


By  KATHY  ADAMS 

Mathematical  and  chemi- 
cal formulas  aren't  the  only 
things  research  scientists  are 
interested  in.  Flying  saucers, 
hibernation  and  artificial 
faces  are  some  of  the  things 
University  of  Toronto  scien 
tists  are  studying. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Bigelow  is  study- 
ing hibernation  in  connec- 
tion with  heart  surgery.  Hi- 
bernating animals  require 
less  oxygen  because  their 
bodv  temperature  is  lower- 
ed. 

He  has  found  that  by  low 
ering  a  person's  body  tem- 
perature before  open-heart 
surgery,  chemical  activity  in 
the  body  is  slowed  and  lon- 
ger operations  are  possible. 

The  institute  of  areospace 
studies  has  set  up  a  commit- 
tee to  study  flying  saucers. 
The  committee  refuses  tr 
give  any  information  on  us 
research  until  it  has  reach- 
ed some  conclusions. 

The  institute  is  also  exam- 
ining airplane  crashes,  in- 
cluding factors  affecting  a 
pilot's  sense  of  balance, 
methods  of  determining  air 
currents  and  mechanical 
problems. 

The  department  of  physics 
is  studying  the  formation  of 
clouds  to  determine  if 
clouds  form  as  ice  particles 
that  then  melt  and  fall  :.s 
rain. 

The  Connaught  medical 
research  laboratories  have 
developed  a  vaccine  against 
measles  which  is  now  bung 
tested  on  animals  and  chil- 
dren. A  new  vaccine  against 
rabies  is  also  being  tested. 

U  of  T  scientists  are  study- 
ing ways  of  replacing  hunia.i 


Park  Plasa 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


"School  ain't  good" 

The  commissioner 

EDUCASION 
COMMISSION 
MEETING 

THURS.  7.30 

N.  Sitting  Room 
Hart  House 

Absolutely  anyone  welcome 


corneas  with  ones  made  of 
teflon.  Teflon  corneas  are 
being  used  in  rabbits  be- 
cause the  substance  is  very 
inert  and  not  readily  rejec- 
ted by  the  body. 

The  U  of  T  prosthetics 
unit  at  St.  Margaret's  Hos- 
pital is  developing  artificial 
faces  for  people  who  have 
had  part  of  their  faces  re- 
moved because  of  canuer. 
These  artificial  faces  are 
held  in  place  with  glasses 

One  of  the  main  problems 


NEWHAVEN, Conn.  (CUP- 
CPS)  —  A  phantom  foot- 
nibbler  has  attacked  at 
least  four  women  in  the 
slacks  of  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity library  during  the  past 
month. 

According  to  descriptions 
the  assailant  crawls  up  on 
all  fours  and  attempts  to 
kiss  or  bite  the  feet  of  girls 
studying  in  the  stacks.  In  at 
least  one  incident,  a  girl's 
shoe  fell  off,  and  the  attack- 
er began  biting  at  her  toes. 

Campus  police  are  looking 
for  a  "white  male,  six  feet 
tall,  160  to  170  pounds,  with 
dark  blond  hair  and  a  fan* 
complexion." 

It  is  believed  that  the  at- 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 
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And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
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was  developing  an  artificial 
eye  that  would  blink  at  the 
same  time  as  the  real  eye. 
This  is  done  by  a  small  mo- 
tor with  a  tiny  switch  con- 
nected to  the  real  eye. 

U  of  T  scientists  ate  re- 
nowned for  their  w»rk  in 
heart  surgery.  Dr.  Raymond 
Heinbecker  received  a  gold 
medal  early  this  year  for 
showing  that  parts  of  the 
heart  disabled  by  a  coronary 
blockage  should  be  removed. 


tacker  is  "probably  an  emo- 
tionally disturbed  person." 
-  The  nibbler  reportedly 
chooses  the  niblees  discrim- 
inately.  One  observer  who  is 
acquainted  with  several  of 
the  women  involved  says  "he 
knows  how  to  pick  them." 


Sir  George  still  in  UGEQ 

MONTREAL,  (CUP)  — 
Students  at  Sir  George  Wii 
l.ams  University  voted  last 
week  to  retain  membership 
in  the  Union  General  de^ 
Etudiants  du  Quebec. 

The  vote  was  carried  b\ 
a  narrow  margin  of  1095-971 
Only  38  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents voted. 

Student  Council  President 
Jeff  Chipman  expressed  di- 
sappointment at  the  narrow 
margin.  He  felt  this  indicat- 
ed that  the  student  body 
was  still  split  on  the  issue. 


Skulemen  open 
up  Saturday 

Have  you  ever  wondered 
why  you  didn't  go  into  en- 
gineering? Probably  because 
you  never  knew  what  it  was 
all  about. 

If  you  uoa  t  want  the  same 
fate  to  b;lall  your  younger 
sister  or  brother,  or  just 
want  to  get  straightened  out 
yourself,  drop  in  on  the  en- 
gineers' open  house. 

There'll  be  plenty  of  ex- 
periments and  demonstra- 
tions from  II  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
in  the  Galbraith  Building  on 
Saturday,  December  9. 
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924-2153 

For  appointments. 


Premier  faces  President  over  finances 

SASKATOON  (VNS)  —  Saskatchewan  Premier  Ross 
Thatcher  and  University  of  Saskatchewan  President  J.  W.  T. 
Spinks  are  at  odds  over  government  control  of  the  univer- 
sity's financial  affairs. 

In  a  Nov.  21  report,  Dr.  Spinks  said  Mr.  Thatcher  had 
backed  down,  but  in  a  later  report,  Mr.  Thatcher  slated  a 
department  of  university  affairs  would  be  created. 

Premier  Thatcher  recommended  "six  or  seven  sub- 
votes"  that  would  be  introduced  to  legislature  scrutiny  ol 
university  expenses.  He  said  one  sub-vote  will  refer  to  sal- 
aries, another  to  the  furnishings  and  fixtures  the  university 
is  allowed. 

He  did  not  elaborate  on  the  rest  of  the  sub-votes. 

President  Spinks  and  the  board  of  governors  issued  a 
joint  statement  Nov.  25  saying:  "the  board  will  not  accepi 
any  conditions  that  in  its  opinion  compromise  the  autonomv 
of  the  university." 

Mr.  Thatcher,  the  statement  said,  emphasized  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  government  would  not  interfere  in  the  internal 
operation  of  the  university. 

"Staff  members  of  the  treasury  board  and  the  univer- 
sity administration  are  to  sit  down  together  immediatelv 
and  work  out  the  mechanics  of  the  budget  presentation." 


Girl's  feet  attacked  by  Yale  nibbler 


A  day  in  the  life  of  a  SAC  president 

I  T  .1.  p,  i 


Last  January  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  de- 
cided to  give  its  president 
the  option  of  dropping  his 
studies  and  taking  office  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

Tcm  Faulkner  took  that 
option  and  became  SAC's 
first  full-time  president.  He 
is  paid  $75  a  week. 

How  does  he  spend  his 
time  as  an  employee  of  U  of 
T  students?  A  run-down  of 
one  day  last  month  goes  like 
this. 

He  arrived  at  the  SAC  of- 
fice around   8:30  a.m.  He 


spent  most  of  the  morning 
dealing  with  letters,  writing 
reports  and  making  phone 
calls. 

Noon  is  the  usual  time  for 
SAC  commission  meetings. 
Faulkner  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  all  the  commis- 
sions and  tries  to  attend  as 
many  as  he  has  time  for. 

But  on  this  particular  day 
he  travelled  out  to  Scarbo- 
rough College  to  speak  on 
the  Macpherson  report.  He 
makes  a  practice  of  accept- 
i  n  g  speaking  invitations, 
such  as  this  one  from  the 


"Meeting  place"  draped  with  listeners 

(continued  from  page  1) 

The  Scarborough  students  sat  on  chairs,  the  floor  lean- 
ed against  the  walls  and  hung  over  the  balcony  or  "the 
meeting  place,"  hub  of  activity  in  the  arts  college. 

Both  Charlton  and  Faulkner  spoke  well,  receiving  equal 
applause  and  smiles,  handshakes  and  encouragement  after 
the  lunch  hour  meeting. 

Many  students,  unconvinced  by  Charlton's  presentation 
of  what  the  extent  of  SAC  involvement  should  be,  challeng- 
ed him  with  questions  that  sought  rhetorical  impact  rather 
ihan  information. 

But  Charlton's  own  rhetoric  overpowered  them. 

One  student  said  he  supported  the  right  of  student 
councils  to  make  moral  decisions  for  him. 

Charlton  bellowed  back  at  him:  "If  you  need  people 
to  make  moral  decisions  for  you,  you  are  not  a  man." 

Faulkner  added  another  slant  to  the  moral  question 
debate  with  the  legal  maxim  "silence  means  consent." 

Charlton  didn't  refute  this  point  directly  but  defended 
a  student's  right  to  be  apathetic  about  SAC,  the  same  as 
he  might  be  apathetic  about  rugger  and  not  turn  out  to 
watch  every  game. 

In  debating  what  the  involvement  of  SAC  should  be, 
Faulkner  preferred  examples  like  the  former  university 
housing  service  policy  of  racial  discrimination  and  Trefann 
Court,  where  students  helped  the  poor  help  themselves. 

Charlton  stuck  with  the  Placement  Service  issue  and 
even  touched  on  Vietnam. 

"The  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  fought  because  both  sides 
are  imposing  moral  truths  on  others." 


Presidents  talk  about  the  election 


(continued  from  page  3) 

Joey  Steiner  (IV  UC),  a 

former  president  of  the 
University  College  Litera- 
ry and  Athletic  Society, 
puts  his  support  behind 
Faulkner. 

"1  agree  with  his  views 
on  the  extent  to  which  go- 
vernment should  get  in- 
volved m  issues  outside 
campus." 

He  said  Charlton  would 
turn  SAC  into  a  tea  dance 
committee.  "He's  not  se- 
rious. He's  just  making  a 
debating  point  and  if  he 
hasn't  got  the  time  for  a 
full  campaign  he  can't  do 
Faulkner's  job." 

•     •  • 

Harry  Brown,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Scarborough 
College  student  council, 
said  that,  as  an  individual, 
he  supports  Faulkner  in 
the  coming  election. 

But  he  pointed  out  that 
the  council,  like  the  col- 
lege, is  "split  right  down 
the  middle." 

"This  election  is  going 
to  be  a  terribly  significant 
one. 

"First,  because  the  or- 
ganized rightist  reaction 
will  lead  to  a  clarification 
of  issues,  which  is  a  good 
thing. 

"And  secondly,  because 
this  will  be  a  general  elec- 
tion on  a  general  prin- 
ciple. If  Faulkner  wins, 
every  U  of  T  student  coun- 
cil  will   have  indirectly 


gained  a  mandate  to  take 
stands  on  moral  issues. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
loses  ! . . 

"I  think  student  coun- 
cils should  have  the  right 
to  take-  moral  stands. 
That's  why  I'm  hoping 
Faulkner  wins." 

•  •  • 
Donall  Healy,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Michael's 
College  Student  Council, 
said  he  hasn't  made  up 
his  mind  yet  about  the  two 
candidates,  and  won't  till 
after  he's  heard  Charlton 
speak. 

"While  I  am  generally 
pleased  with  Tom  Faulk- 
ner's policies,  I  have  to 
disagree  with  the  recent 
actions  of  the  SAC. 

"SAC  has  a  right  to  dis- 
cuss moral  issues,  but 
should  not  attempt  to  im- 
pose their  views  on  the 
rest  of  the  campus. 

•  •  • 
Shelly  Wagner,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety and  last  year's  SAC 
vice-president,  refused  to 
support  or  reject  either 
candidate. 

"I  haven't  heard  either 
of  their  platforms.  How- 
ever, I  think  government 
should  say  out  of  indi- 
vidual concerns. 

"I  am  not  commenting 
directly  on  the  SAC  situa- 
tion though,  and  I'll  vote 
for  whoever  will  do  the 
best  job." 


Scarborough  students  so- 
ciety. 

He  returned  for  a  4  p.m. 
debate  on  the  Blue  and  White 
Society,  and  finished  off 
with  a  meeting  on  Tartu  Col- 
lege in  the  evening. 

On  another  day  he  might 
have  been  representing  Stu- 
dents on  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial advisory  committees  or 
consulting  with  administra- 
tion officials  about  the  latest 
crisis. 

Faulkner  is  one  of  three 
student  members  of  the  On- 
tario Committee  on  Student 
Awards  as  well  as  other  pro- 
v  i  n  c  i  a  1  government  com- 
mittees. 

"It's  certainly  a  job  that 
needs  a  full-time  president," 
says  Jan  Duinker,  SAC  fi- 
nance commissioner.  "The 
trend  is  inevitable  in  a  bia 
university. 

"If  you  want  a  good  stu- 
dent voice,  the  president  has 
to  keep  in  touch." 


we 

built  a 
better 
mouse 
trap 


0 


Here's  the  greatest 
Invention  since  contact 
lenses.  Lensine  is  here! 
The  new  all-in-one  solution 
for  complete  contact 
lens  care.  You  no  longer 
have  to  keep  separate 
solutions  for  wetting, 
cleansing  and 
soaking  contacts. 
And  on  the 
bottom  of  every 
bottle  there's  a 
removable  lens 
carrying  case,  a 
Lensine  exclusive. 
Pick  up  a  bottle.  I 
There's  nothing  IfifjHH 
like  it  at  any  price.  '  , 

for  contacts 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPH  ING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

IUP  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
Witl*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wail 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-ll  p.m.  Daily 


DENTANTICS 

MUSICAL  COMEDY  REVIEW 

DEC.  7,  8,9  —  8:15  P.M. 
TICKETS  $1.50 

At  S.A.C.  Office  and  New  College  Porter 


One  hour 


"mmiMine: 

CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


JEAN  GIRAUDjUX'S 


TIGER  AT  THE  GATES 

Translated  by  ChrLtopher  Fry 

PRESENTED  EY 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE  DRAMA  CLUB 

AT  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Tonite  through  Sat.,  Tickets  $1.50  &  $2.00 

BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  DRAMA  CENTRE 


1968  GRADUATES 

There  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested  in  discussing    the  opportunities 
available  to  Chartered  Accountants? 
Our  representatives  will  be  on  campus. 

DECEMBER  13 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  the  placement 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly, 
D.  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLMUTTER,  ORENSTEIN,  GIDOENS, 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 
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Advertising  deadline  for  the  Christmas  Issue  (Friday  Dec.  15)  is  12 
Noon,  Tuesday  Dec.  12. 

First  paper  in  196S  will  appear  on  Friday  January  5.  Advertising 
deadline   12  noon,  Wednesday  January  3. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  CHAIRMAN 


of  the  reconstituted 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

CLOSE  THIS  FRIDAY 
DECEMBER  8 


CLASSIFIED 


FURNISHED    APT.    TO    LET.    316  St. 

George.  Three  bedroom  opt.  Middle 
door  in  triplex  building  suit  4.  Park- 
ing 633-2760  or  633-4384. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able large  selection  (beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  chesterfields,  sota  beds,  rugs, 
desks  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  B  p.m.  Sat.  til  3  p.m. 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals.  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadina). 

GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R&B.  Rock  & 
Roll,  Folk  groups  available  for  dances 
&  partier.  For  information  call  92/- 
1227,     630-3989  or  783-2102  after  5 


GIRL  GR/.DUATE  student  seeks  same 
to  share  2-room,  terrace  apt.  Coll  364- 

25:?  

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Sove  at 
least  50°,'  on  the  retail  price.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  For  information  or 
appointment  call,  Mr.  Shostack,  445- 
5962.  

ROOM  —  2  female  students.  $70.00 
mo  Yonge  &  St.  Cloir.  Shore  home 
with  other  students  8.  young  business 
paople.   Phone  241-8462. 

Dearest  Sylph, 

Thanks  for  a  great  first  year.  Happy 
Birthday  I 

Love, 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Neater  notes 
make  better  grades.  Typing  of  theses, 
essays,  notes  etc.  done  accurately, 
neatly  and  quickly.  Reasonable.  Elec- 
tric typewriter.  Special  rates  for  theses. 
Phone  421-8290. 

1959  MERCEDES,  180  D  —  quick  sole 
-  leaving  Toronto.  Economical  car  with 
radio,  heater.  Call  LE.  3-7711  -  $250, 
or  nearest  offer. 

'63  MORRIS  1100,  Red  &  White.  Call 
Mrs.  Surry  928-5091  (225-8037  after 
6  p.m.). 

STUDENT  TOURS  &  JOBS  IN  EUROPE 

For  complete  description  in  a  36  page 
booklet.  Send  $2.00  to  Gord  Allan,  IS 
faylorwood  Dr.,  Islington.  Ph.  247-2339. 

CURSES  j    AND    OTHER  TECHNIQUES 

for  organizing  conventions,  will  be  dis- 
cussed bv  Eddie  Goodman  at  1  p.m. 
today  in  Room  1071  of  Sidney  Smith. 
We  swear  jt.  #%?!!'()! 

COME  AND  MEET  OUR  EAGER  sales- 
girls —  it  may  be  your  lost  chance  io 
obtain  tickes  tor  the  TCDS  production 
of  two  short  plays  -  Tom  Thumb  (by 
the  Author  of  Tom  Jones)  and  the 
babies  by  Anna  Davres.  This  week 
only.  Tickets  now  in  Trinity  Buttery 
and  Porter's  Lodge. 

RADIO    VARSITY    RECORD    SALE  — 

Watch  Friday's  Vorsity  for  full  deta'ls 
of  time  and  place. 


TODAY 
Noon 

Bill  Charlton,  candidate  for  SAC  pre- 
sident, will  spoak.  Rm.  102.  Mechonical 
bldg.  All  welcome. 

12:10  a.m. 

Engineering  liberal  arts  lecture  can- 
celled. 

12:30  p.m. 

A  Summer's  Experience  In  Africa;  oper- 
ation Crossroads  Africa  —  information 
and  discussion  with  former  crossroaders, 
Morning  room,  International  Student 
Centre. 

1  p.m. 

The  Canadian  Indian  Project  planned 
for  next  summer;  Mr.  Paul  Meldurm, 
sponsored  by  University  Red  Cross 
Youth.  Music  room.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre. 

Find  out  how  Robert  Stanfield  reall/ 
won!  Eddie  Goodman.  Conservative  Cen- 
tennial Convention,  sponsored  by  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  club.  Rm.  1071, 
Sidney  Smith. 

History  students'  union  executive 
committee  meeting.  Rm.  2050,  Sidne/ 
Sm.th. 

Jewish  Philosophy;  Robbi  B.  Rosen- 
burg,  sponsored  by  Yavneh. 

6:30  p.m. 
Faulkner   and   Charlton    will  speak. 
Burwosh  Hall,  Victoria  college. 

7  p.m. 

General  meeting  C.I.A.S.P.  (Mexico 
project).  International  Student  Centre, 
33  St.  George  St. 


7:30  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Concord  project.  Open 
all  musicians  (folk  or  any  other  of  our 
25    categories).   Common    room  under 
Dunne  Hall,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  residence 
University  college. 

Why  Black  Power.  A  panel  discussion 
sponsored  by  the  psychology  club. 
8  p.m. 

Dentantics  dress  rehearsal.  North 
Toronto  Collegiate. 

Soiree  de  Nog!  with  Edouard  Labonte; 
Cercle  Francois.  Mqryhall  lounge,  St. 
Joseph's  College.. 

3:30  p.m. 

Bal  de  Nuit  a  semiformal  sponsored 
by  Catholic  Alumni  Club.  $2,50  a  per- 
son. Everybody  welcome. 

THURSDAY 
1  p.m. 

Bitch-in — course  complaints.  General 
History  Student's  Union.  Rm,  1074,  Sid- 
iey  Smith. 

5  p.m. 

Hellenic   University  Society,  monthly 
meeting.    .All    welcome.  International 
Students'  Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 
5:15  p.m. 

Difficulties  in  Christian  Belief;  Knox 
;hurch  supper  seminar. 

6:45  p.m. 

Peace  ond  Politics;  Prof.  R.  Stack- 
nouse.  Christion  perspectives  on  war 
ond  peace  series.  International  Student 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 


GRADUATE  PORTRAITS 

BY 

GERALD 
M  CAMPBELL 

86  Avenue  Rd.  Toronto 
927-1901 

Exclusive  Graduate  Rates 
Sitting  Fee  &  10  Proofs 

$7.50 


THE  KNOX  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 

Welcomes  you  to  our  annual 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  SERVICE 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 
59  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  6 
8  p.m. 

A  programme  of  carols  &  special  music 
Speaker:  Principal  J.  S.  Glen  Ph.D,  Th.D,  D.D. 


INFORMATION  SESSION 

on  EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 

for  1968  GRADUATES 
IN  ENGINEERING  &  SCIENCES 

MECHANICAL  BLDG.  RM.  102 
TOES.  DEC.  12  -1:00  P.M. 

Sponsored  by  Placement  Service 


7:30  p.m. 

A  Symphony  of  Geomognetism:  Or. 
Garlond.  M  &  P  society  meeting. 

Education  commission  meeTing.  All 
welcome.  North  sitting  room.  Hart 
House. 

General  meeting  of  Sir  Robert  Fal- 
coner Association.  Guests  welcome, 
Newman  centre,  89  St.  George  St. 

Pearl  Harbour  Day  party.  Come  ond 
get  bombed.  U  of  T  Progressive  club. 
Come  to  Rm.  1071  Sidney  Smith  at  I 
p.m.  or  phone  an  executive  member 
for  details, 

B  p.m. 

Physiologist  on  the  Amazon;  Biology 
club  meeting.  Wymilwood  music  room, 
Victoria  ColFege. 

11  p.m. 

Difference  between  Low  and  Custom; 
labbl  M.  Ochs,  sponsored  by  Yavneh. 
Rm.  2127,  Sidney  Smith. 

Campus  faculty  supports 
American  draft  dodger 

The  Faculty  Committee  on 
Vietnam  has  issued  a  sta- 
tement in  suport  of  draft 
resisters. 

"All  Canadians  should 
gleet  those  who  have  chosen 
lo  live  here  with  friendly 
assistance,"  the  statement 
says. 

"There  are  many  reasons 
for  helping  these  youngsters 
who,  rather  than  blindly 
follow  the  orders  of  their 
government,  have  sought 
refuge  here,"  it  went  on  to 
say. 

The  committee  poinled  oui 
that  draft  resisters  are  faced 
«v  i  t  h  intolerably  painful 
hoice  —  participate  in  a 
war  they  consider  unjusti- 
fiable, spend  their  besi 
years  in  jail  or  emigrate 
with  little  hope  of  ever  re- 
turning. 

They  have  a  right  to  emi 
grate  from  their  country, 
says  the  statement.  The  fact 
that  their  decision  has  been 
influenced  by  their  country  s 
military  policies  should  not 
>-ause  prejudice  against  them. 

Canada's  national  policy 
encourages  the  immigration 
of  skilled  and  educated 
people,  it  continues.  To  dis- 
criminate against  young 
malesin  this  category  would 
be  particularly  hypocriticai 
and  contradictory  for  Canada. 

They  will  doubtelessiy 
make  a  valuable  contribu- 
'ion  to  our  society,  parti- 
cularly because  many  of 
them  are  motivated  by  idea- 
lism and  compassion,  the 
letter  declares. 

"Certainly  it  is  better  to 
flee  than  to  participate  in 
a  war  of  which  one  disap- 
proves." 


DAFFYDIL  6T8 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
A  DAFFYDIL  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME  IS  STILL  A  RIOT 

"A  WONDERFUL  SHOW"  -  Toronto  Telegram 
"AN  ENTERTAINMENT  HIGH  POINT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SEASON"  -  Varsity 


COME  SEE  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
50th  ANNIVERSITY  CELEBRATION 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

RESERVATIONS  923-5244 


DEC.  12,  13,  14 
DEC.  15,  16 


$1.50 
$2.00 
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Arthurs  sparks  Law  over 


By  GELLIUS 
LACROSSE 

Box  lacrosse,  like  student 
apathy  and  May  exams,  is 
indigenous  to  the  University 
of  Toronto.  According  to 
Spalding's  "Official  Box  La 
crosse  Guide,"  the  first  in- 
door lacrosse  league  in  ex- 
istence was  that  formed  at 
U  of  T  in  the  Autumn  of 
1931.  Vic  defeated  OCE  to 
win  the  title  that  year. 

This  year's  lacrosse  finals 
began  yesterday  with  Law, 
led  by  Don  Arthur's  brilliant 
S  ( eight  )-goal  performance, 
rushing  Vic  I,  13  7.  Gary 
Grierson  had  3  for  Law,  and 
Pashby  and  Davies  the 
others.  Blyth  (3),  Ellekcr 
(2),  Evans  and  Murphy 
were  the  Vic  scorers.  Sec- 
ond game  of  the  best  2-of-J 
games  series  will  be  at  Hart 
House  tomorrow.  Incident- 
ally, if  Law  wins  tomorrow 
as  seems  likely  (in  fact,  i 
predict  Law  will  win),  it  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  remark- 
able carreer  of  Law's  Don 


Arthurs,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  lacrosse  play- 
ers in  U  of  T  history;  so  if 
you've  never  seen  a  game  of 
box  lacrosse,  tomorrow 
might  be  a  useful  time  to 
start.  Ladies  will  be  admi 
ted  if  accompanied  by  trac- 
tors. 

HOCKEY 

St.  Michael's  A,  led  by 
Bannon's  hat  trick  and  3 
goals,  shut-out  PHE,  5-0. 
Sullivan  and  Hurley  scoied 
the  other  Irish  goals;  Mc 
Nally  earned  the  shut-out. 

St.  Michael's  B  edged 
Scarborough  3-2.  St.  Mike's 
goals  went  to  McCarthy  (2) 
and  Rae.  Hanley  and  Corri- 
veau  scored  for  Scar  etc. 

School  of  Business,  paced 
by  a  goal  from  Con-Man  Cor- 
ley  and  the  eponymous 
Sharpe,  beat  Innis  by  t  h  e 
margin' (note  subtle  pun)  oi" 
3-2.  Uyede  scored  both  In- 
nis goals. 

BASKETBALL 

The  powerful  PHE  A 
squad  took  two  important 


games  in  recent  action, 
trouncing  Sr.  Engineering 
48-33  and  St.  Mike's  48-34. 
Crouter  led  PHE  in  the  first 
game  with  18  points;  O'Con- 
nor had  a  like  number  I  fi- 
gure it  out)  for  Skule.  Mc- 
Kenzie  led  PHE  aaginst  St. 
Mike's  with  13;  O'Neill  had 
9  for  the  Irish. 

Elsewhere,  Jr.  Engineer- 
ing, paced  by  Austris  Lie,ja's 
11  points,  topped  Law  I,  31- 
28.  Garbe  had  10  for  Law. 
MINOR  SPORTS 

The  New  College  Steain- 
boat-Racing  icam  wishes  to 
challenge  any  persons  inter- 
ested in  high  altitude  tejts 
of  endurance  to  a  match  ol, 
predictably  enough,  steam- 
boat racing.  Such  interested 
persons  should  contact  Jack 
McCaffrey,  Varsity  j  a  z  ■/ 
critic  and  head  of  the  New 
College  squad,  preferably  in 
some  suitably  clandestine 
manner.  Teams  are  restric- 
ted to  8  arms  each  v*.hat  is, 
one  octopus,  4  people,  2/25 
centipede,  etc). 


Inkmen  rally  to  rout  Radiorats  7-6 


Screaming  obscene  1  ibel 
and  brandishing  copies  of 
The  Realist,  Varsity  Inkmen 
scared  off  Radio  Varsity  in 
the  dying  moments  to  score 
the  winning  goal  as  they 
came  from  behind  (cheap 
sensationalism)  to  rape  (fur- 
ther cheap  sensationalism) 
the  tube-boobs,  7-6.  Said  the 
lone  spectator  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  game, 
"Who's  plaving?" 

Author  of  the  winning 
marker  was  newsie  veteran 
Paul  Carson  who  let  go  a 
blistering  drive  from  two 
feet  out  which  tore  into  the 
net  an  inch  over  the  goalline. 
Radio  goalie,  Bullet  Bob 
Clark,  Inkmen's  traditional 
secret  weapon,  complained 
after  his  annual  shower,  "I 
was  screened  on  the  play  by 
my  arch-rival,  Phil  Bingley." 
Observers  scorned  Clark's 
feeble  excuse  pointing  out 
that  Bingley  was  the  oppos- 
ing goaitender. 

The  game  started  on  a  wor- 
risome note  for  Inkmen 
coach,  Flash  Mickleburgh,  as 
his  dependable  leftwinger, 
Bob  Parkins,  collapsed  after 
the  first  20  seconds,  groaning 
faintly,  "God,  do  I  want  a 
cigarette."  The  incredibly- 
unconditioned  Parkins  was 
used  only  sparingly  thereaf- 
ter, but  during  his  brief  sor- 
ties on  the  ice,  managed  to 
score  a  goal  and  lose  15 
pounds.  The  famed  Brute 
Hulk  dwindled  into  almost 
nothingness  as  his  weight 
dropped  to  a  lowly  69. 


Radio  ringers  blazed  to  an 
early  3-1  lead  but  were  cool- 
ed out  by  a  pair  of  vegetables 
from  the  squash  team 
(cf.  Howie  and  the  Plug). 
The  dextrous  squash  duo 
notched  Radio's  goal  tree  for 
two  goals  to  even  the  score 
3-3  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  (?).  Happiest  player 
when  the  gong  gonged  was 
a  whimpearing  Bob  Parkins, 
found  fatigued  on  the  dress- 
ing room  floor  after  an  ex- 
tra-lung 40  second  shift. 

In  the  second  half  of  the 
stirring  duel.  Radio  quickly 
stormed  into  a  6-4  blizzard 
lead.  With  five  minutes  left, 
Caesar's  ghost  appeared  be- 
fore Radio  coach,  Doug 
Payne,  and  forewarned,  "I'll 
see  you  at  Philipi." 

This  led  to  a  noticeable 
sag  in  the  Radiorat  squad 
and  Inkmen  girded  their  loins 
and  Iirded  their  groins  for 
ihree  goals  and  a  brilliant, 
cut-throat  (cheap  sensation- 


alism) victory. 

Brian  Cruchley,  who  knew 
enough  to  leave  the  bottom 
button  of  his  fly  undone, 
garnered  two  markers,  while 
Carson  scored  the  winner. 

For  the  final  minute  of  the 
game.  Inkmen  put  on  a  full- 
breasted  attack  with  Donni 
Bohnen,  Cathy  Adams,  and 
Sherry  Brydson  tying  Ra- 
diorats in  knots.  Once  Bryd- 
son actually  touched  the 
puck. 

The  game  was  saved  in  the 
final  half-second  when  Phil 
Bingley  sprawled  spectacu- 
larly to  make  a  lunging 
grab  of  a  difficult  roller 
from  centre  ice. 

Other  highlights  of  the 
crowdteasing  math  were 
Mike  Kesterton's  collapse, 
Paul  MacRae's  nothingness 
dunng  play,  Larry  Haiven's 
Varsity-padded-arms,  Jim 
Cowan's  passion,  Laurie  Red 
man's  playmaking,  and  New- 
sie Lalonde. 


HOCKEY  DANCE! 

featuring  GROUP  THERAPY 
in  the  DRILL  HALL 

FRIDAY  NIGHT  AFTER  THE  GAME 

admission  50/  CHEAP 


WHY  BLACK  POWER? 

A  panel  discussion  on  the  Black  Power  Movement,  its  causes,  effects,  and  racial  implications. 


PANEL: 

Dr.  Well  man 

Dr.  Donald  Meeks 

Nozzom  Al  Sudan 
J.  5.  Midanick 
MODERATOR:  Dr.  R.  O.  Kroger 
Thurs,  Dec.  7       7.30  p.n 


Sociology  Professor,  U,  of  T. 
Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work 
(Wrote  articles  on  the  Detroit  riots.) 
Black  Muslim  poet  and  playwright 
on  the  Topic  of  Black  Liberation. 
Lawyer.  Chairman  of  Canadian 
Civil  Liberties  Association. 
Psychology  Professor,  U.  of  T., 
5peciolist  in  the  area  of  prejudice 


Music  Room 


Hart  House 


SPONSORED  BY  PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB 


25%  DISCOUNT 

ON  ALL  JEWELLERY  PURCHASES 

Including  all  branded  Watches,  A-l  Quality  Diamonds,  Silverware 
Lighters,  Wallets,  Pens  and  Pencils,  Radios,  Clocks,  Costume 
Jewellery,  etc.,  etc.  You  must  have  your  A.T.L.  cards  when  making 
a  purchase. 

SHEFFIELD  JEWELLERS 

DIAMOND  MERCHANT 
323  YONGE  ST.  (S  doors  above  Dundas)    -    EM.  6-3324,  EM.  6-4122 


Wherefore  Rejoice 

What  conquest  brings  ye  to  the  ball 

In  captive  bonds,  upon  your  chariot  wheels? 

Be  gone!  Run  to  the  Hall  Porter 
Fall  upon  ycur  knees,  Pray  to  the  Gods, 
'Let  there  be  tickets  left,  for  the 

HART  HOUSE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL 

$15.00  /couple 

(Reservations;  Undergrad  Office) 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY 
OF  PAKISTAN 

A  panel  discussion  with 

Mr.  Muin-ud-Din 

and 

Mr.  Aasam  Hayat 

1  p.m.  TOMORROW,  THURSDAY  DEC.  7 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 

33  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

ALL  CORDIALLY  INVITED 


Sports  Schedules  -  Week  of  Dec.  11th 

IMPORTANT  —  Schedules  will  resume  on  Mon.  Jan.  8.  As  there  is  no 
Varsity  on  Wed.  Jan.  3,  schedules  for  this  week  will  appear  in  the 
Fri.  Jan.  5  issue.  Copies  will  be  available  at  Intramural  Office 
Jan.  3rd. 

HOCKEY 


Mon. 

Dec. 

11 

12.30     1  Eng.  Sc. 

vs 

III  Elec 

Allen,  Christie 

1.30    Law  II 

Innis  1 

Harcourt,  Valin 

7.00    Vic.  II 

vs 

For.  A 

Butler,  Moyst 

6.00    II  Mech 

vs 

Med.  C 

Butler,  Moyst 

9.00    IV  Eng.  5c 

vs 

For.  C 

Butler,  Moyst 

Tues, 

12 

1 .30  Bus 

vs 

New  1 

Taylor  Allen 

7.00  Scar. 

vs 

Med.  A 

Aston,  Houston 

8.00  Knox 

vs 

PHE.  B 

Aston,  Houston 

9.00    IV  Civil 

vs 

III  Civil  B 

Aston,  Houston 

Wed. 

13 

12.30        Sr.  Eng 

vs 

Vic.  1 

Hanna  St.  John 

1.30    Law  1 

vs 

St.M.  A 

Honno,  St.  John 

4.00    U.C.  1 

vs 

St.M.  B 

Hanno.  St.  John 

7.00  Arch. 

Pharm.  A 

Taylor,  Corson 

8.00    Jr.  Eng. 

vs 

Dent.  A 

Taylor,  Carson 

9.00    II  Eng.  Sc. 

II  Geol. 

Taylor,  Carson 

Thurs 

14 

12.30    PHE.  A 

V5 

Trin.  A 

Corson.  Harcouri 

5.30    U.C.  II 

vs 

Knox 

Aston,  Fuller 

6.30    PHE.  B 

vs 

Erin 

Aston,  Fuller 

8.00    Eng.  Sc.  D 

II  Civil 

Aston,  Fuller 

BASKETBALL 

Won. 

Dec. 

11 

1.00    U.C.  1 

PHE.  A 

Ingle.  Clarke 

Tues. 

12 

12.30    Vic.  II 

Phorm.  A 

Liepa,  Vipond 

6.30    Dent.  A 

Vs 

Innis  1 

Chapnick,  Gte 

7.30  Trin. 

vs 

Scar. 

Chapnick,  Gee 

8.30  Arch. 

U.C.  II 

Chapnick,  Gee 

Wed. 

13 

12.30    Sr.  Eng, 

vs 

Vic.  1 

Ingle,  Orion 

4.00  Bus. 

vs 

Law  1 

Fisher,  Overgoard 

6.30    PHE.  B 

Erin 

Orton.  Simpson 

7.30    Med.  A 

St.M.  A 

Orton  Simpson 

Thurs 

14 

6.30    New  1 

Med.  B 

Ronson.  Evans 

7.30    St.M.  B 

Jr.  Eng. 

Ronson  Evons 

VOLLEYBALL 

Mon. 

Dec. 

11 

1.00    Vic.  M 

vs 

For.  A 

King 

4.00    Innis  1 

PHE.  1 

Carr 

Tues. 

12 

4.00    PHE.  A 

vs 

Pharm, 

Carr 

7.00    Sr.  Eng. 

Dent.  A 

Rogers 

8.00  Arch. 

Med.  B 

Rogers 

Wed. 

13 

1.00  Trin. 

v.?" 

Innis  1 

Pames 

4.00    PHE.  B 

vs 

Law 

King 

6.30    Med.  A 

Sr.  Eng. 

Forsyth 

7.30    Vic.  1 

vs 

Dent.  A 

Forsyth 

8.30    Innis  II 

vs 

Erin 

Forsyth 

Thurs. 

14 

1 .00    Jr.  Eng. 

vs 

PHE.  1 

Parnes 

6.30    Dent.  B 

vs 

For.  B 

Simonovskis 

7.30  Wye 

Med.  C 

Simanovskis 

SQUASH 

Wed. 

Dec. 

13 

5.40    Vic.  II 

vs 

Trin.  C 

CANCELLATION  OF  HOCKEY  GAMES  TONIGHT 

Owing  to  a  women's  intercollegiate  exhibition  game,  the  following  two 
games  have  been  cancelled: 

7:00  p.m.    Med.  A  vs  St.  M.  B 

8:00  p.m.    Scar,  vs  Dent.  A 
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The  net  bulges  behind  Blues'  netminder  John  Wrigley  as  Oldtimer  Bob  Hunter  (19)  finishes  off  the  prettiest  play  of  the  night  for  game's  opening  goal. 

Photos  by  DAVE  ISAAC 


Entertainment  reigns  in  3-3  draw 


NHL  Oldtimer  Ivan  (the  Terrible)  Irwin  shows  his  defen- 
sive savvy  as  he  flips  the  puck  out  of  the  corner  past 
Murray  Stroud. 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

The  savvy  of  the  NHL  Old 
Timers  and  the  youthful  legs 
of  Varsity  Blues  cancelled 
each  other  out  last  nigh  I  in 
the  most  entertaining  hockey 
gome  Varsity  Arena  has  wit- 
nessed in  many  years. 

After  sixty  minutes  of  cle- 
ver, exciting  action,  Blues 
and  Old  Timers  ended  in  a 
3-3  standoff.  Staged  to  raise 
funds  for  Blues  trip  to  the 
World  Student  Games  in  Ja- 
nuary, the  evening's  action 
netted  about  $1,500. 

Blues  skated  onto  the  ice 
to  the  U  of  T  school  song 
but  the  LGMB  decided  to 
welcome  the  Old  Timers  with 
lazy  renditions  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne  and  The  Skaters'  Waltz. 

However,  both  Blues  and 
the  band  were  caught  by  -sur- 
prise as  the  old  pros  storm- 
ed to  the  attack  forcing 
Blues  starting  netminder 
John  Wrigley  to  make  several 
outstanding  saves. 

On  Blues  first  rush,  defen- 
seman  Bob  Goldham  display- 
ed the  style  which  made  him 
famous  for  Leafs  and  Detroit 
as  he  fell  to  his  kness  to 
stop  a  close-in  drive.  Gola- 
ham  later  casually  caught  a 
blistering  slap  shot  from 
Blues  defenseman  Doug 
Jones. 

Old  Timers  opened  the. 
scoring  after  eight  minutes 
as  Bob  Hunter  blasted  Dan- 
ny Lewicki's  perfect  pass 
past  a  helpless  Wrigley. 

Blues  tied  it  up  when  Bob 
Hamilton  batted  in  Murray 
Stroud's  rebound  after  Gold 
ham  gave  the  puck  away. 

In  the  second  period  plav 
started  slowly  but  the  tempo 
soon  increased  with  both 
teams  making  rink-length 
rushes. 

Blues  took  the  lead  when 
Gord  Cunningham  took  pas- 
ses from  Passi  and  Laurent 


before  beating  OldTimer's 
goalie  Ivan  Wamsley  with  a 
high  backhander. 

But  within  seconds  Cun- 
ningham had  taken  a  cheap 
holding  penalty,  and  from 
the  faceoff  oldie  Bob  Bec- 
kett slipped  a  screen  shot  by 
Blues'  second  netminder 
Pete  Adamson. 

The  OldTimers  came  on 
strong  and  Lewicki  combin- 
ed with  Beckett  to  give  them 
a  3-2  lead  before  the  period 
ended. 

Blues  threw  everything 
into  the  attack  during  the 
final  stanza  and  ex-Leaf  Ed- 
die Litzenberger  pleaded 
-  with  the  officials  to  "speed 
up  the  damn  clock." 

Referee  Bob  Friday  finally 
decided  to  give  the  clutch- 
andgrabbers  a  penalty.  Un- 
til then  he  had  managed  to 
skillfully  ignore  a  veritable 
melange  of  deft  hooking, 
holding  and  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  OldTimers. 

While  former  Ranger  Ivan 
Irwin  was  serving  an  inter- 
ference penalty,  Blues  cen- 
ter Paul  Laurent  took  a  Pas- 
si  pass  and  whipped  a  wrist 
shot  to  the  short  side  past 
Walmsley. 

With  two  minutes  to  go, 
Danny  Lewicki  burst  into  the 
cleai  and  faced  Adamson  on 
a  clean  breakaway.  However, 


By  JOAN  STEVENSON 

Victoria  eliminated  Meds 
from  further  play  in  wom- 
en's basketball  playoffs  yes- 
terday in  a  thrilling  defen- 
sive struggle  that  wasn't 
settled  until  late  in  the  fust 
overtime  period. 

Tied  17-17  after  regulation 
time  the  two  squads  battled 
on  even  terms  until  Vic's 


Blues  goalie  stood  his  ground 
and  came  up  with  a  clutch 
leg  save  to  preserve  the  tie. 

Blues  stormed  back  but 
time  ran  out  just  as  Captain 
Peter  Speyer  wound  up  for 
a  screened  slap  shot. 

BLUENOTES:  Attendance 
for  the  game  was  1,499  but 
there  should  have  been  more 
. . .  three  stars  chosen  by 
oldhme  Varsity  sports  edi- 
tor Rick  Kolliiis  were  Old 
Timers  Irwin.  Goldham  and 
Lewicki  ...  Blues  had  a  33- 
29  edge  in  shots  . . .  Speyer 
and  Stroud  stood  out  for 
Blues  who  showed  great  re- 
luctance to  shoot  until  too 
late  . . .  next  home  game  is 
Friday  at  8  p.m.  against  Mc- 
Gill  ...  Blues  and  OldTimers 
last  faced  each  other  in  De- 
cember 1962;  score  that  time 
was  also  3-3. 

SCORING  SUMMARY 
First  Period 

V  O 

1  Hunter  (Lewicki,  Hurst)  8:00 

1  Hamilton    (Stroud)  12:57 

Second  Period 

2  Cunningham  (Laurent, 
Passi)  13:13 

2  Beckett  (McCormick)    .  13:57 

3  Lewicki  (Beckett)  16:06 
PENALTIES:  Cunningham 

(V),  holding,  13:50. 

Third  Period 

3  Laurent    (Passi)  11:39 
PENALTIES:  D.  Jones  (V), 

ho  'ing,  6:00;  Irwin  (O), 
interference.  9:45;  Lewicki 
(O),  cross-checking,  14:17: 


Sandra  Pett  sank  a  foui 
shot  to  garner  the  win  foi 
the  Scarlet  and  Gold. 

High-scoring  Viuiet  Shadd 
led  Medicine  with  7  points; 
Miss  Pett  potted  7  tor  Vic 
and  Ann  Thompson  contri- 
buted another  six. 

The  basketball  finals  will 
be  played  tomorrow  at  6 
p.m.  in  the  main  gym  of  the 
Benson  Building.  Oppoainj 
Vie  is  PHE,  who  ousted 
Pharmacy  29-13. 


Squash  Blues 

Varsity  squash  Blues  head 
south  today  for  their  an- 
nual invasion  of  Ivy  League 
colleges.  Blues  take  on  some 
of  the  best  intercollegiate 
squash  teams  in  the  Un.'ed 
States  as  they  play  five 
matches  in  three  days 

Wesleyan  and  Yaie  are 
scheduled  for  tomorrow . 
Harvard  and  Amherst,  Fr;- 
day,  and  Williams  College, 
Saturday  afternoon. 

All  five  schools  are  ranked 
in  the  top  ten  with  Harvard 
ranked  No.  1  in  the  nation. 
Anal  Nayar  of  Bombay, 
India,  is  Harvard's  top 
ranked  player  and  U.S.  in- 
tercollegiate champ.  Nayar 
defeated  Peter  Martin  ot 
McGill,  Canadian  intercoi 
legiate  champ  for  the  tU»e. 

Last  year  Blues  had  a  2  3 
record  defeating  Wesleyan 
and  Trinity  and  losing  u 
Amherst,  Williams  and  West 
Point. 

They  are  sending  the  same 
nine  men  that  made  up  last 
year's  squad.  A  conceited 
conditioning     effort  along 


climb  the  Ivy 

with  excellent  competition 
within  the  club  has  resulted 
in  a  marked  improvernen'  in 
overall  play. 

In  addition,  Blues  have 
planned  a  vicious  campaign 
of  psychological  warfare. 
The  long-haired,  sidebumccl 
squad  have  been  well-di  tiled 
by  wardrobe  director  Mike 
Zimmerman  in  all  methods 
from  guerrilla  tactics  to 
flower  power. 

Blues  are  especially  eagei 
for  their  match  against  Am- 
herst where  they  lost  10-0 
last  year.  Coach  Ralph 
Rimmer  provided  the  tenth 
loss  to  Amherst  coach  Ed 
Serues,  but  has  been  training 
diligently  in  preparation  E  >r 
the  upcoming  grudge  match. 

Members  of  the  c'ub 
making  the  trip,  along  with 
Coach  Rimmer,  in  order  ot 
ranking  are*.  Frank  Buuk. 
Vic  Harding,  Mike  Gardiner, 
Dave  Gunn,  Terry  Swinton, 
Mike  Zimmerman,  Howie 
Fluxgold,  Captain  Gary 
Miller,  D'Arcy  Martin  and 
spare  Harvey  Derrington. 
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Vic,  PHE  in  women's  basketball  final 


Charlton  listens  to  Faulkner... 


Charlton  and  Faulkner  continue  to  battle  it  out 


Faulkner  said  to  the 


Tom  Faulkner  continued  to  attack  Bill  Charl 
ton's  stand  against  the  Students  Administrative 
Council  deciding  moral  issues  in  two  Iunchtime 
presidential  campaign  confrontations  Wednesday. 

He  spoke  with  Charlton  before  150  engineers 
in  the  Mechanical  Building  and  before  about  175 
students  from  the  entire  university  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

"SAC  stands  for  action, 
engineers. 

He  promised  them  a  bar  in  the  campus  centre. 

"And  I'm  not  going  to  bring  in  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  Brute  Force 
Committee  for  a  debate  over  whether  there 
should  be  a  bar.  SAC  will  take  a  firm  position." 

Consistent  with  previous  campaign  speeches. 
Faulkner  brought  up  the  issues  of  the  quality  of 
education,  the  shortage  of  lunch  units  on  campus, 
student  aid,  as  well  as  the  Campus  Centre. 


That's  a  good  speech  for  a  March  presiden- 
tial campaign,"  Charlton  replied,  "but  it's  no 
good  in  this  election". 

"Over  2,000  men  have  signed  a  petition  to  pre- 
vent SAC  from  making  them  second  class  citizens 


Faulkner  and  Charlton  will  battle  it  out 
next  Wednesday  evening  live  on  the  Chan- 
nel 6  program  The  Day.  It  Is.  The  debate 
will  be  broadcast  from  the  Hart  House  De- 
bates Room  at  7  p.m. 


because  their  opinions  oppose  those  of  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner .  .  .  that's  what  this  election  is  about,"  Charl- 
ton said. 

An  engineer  asked  Charlton  how  he  proposed 
to  budget  his  time  if  he  were  elected  SAC  presi- 


dent. Charlton,  a  law  student,  is  a  New  College 
don,  a  political  science  tutor  and  editor  of  the 
law  weekly  newspaper,  The  Advocate. 

Charlton  said  he  would  have  to  study  the  job 
first  and  determine  its  scope. 

The  engineer  persisted,  wanting  a  break-down 
of  time  spent  at  various  activities,  including 
hours  in  the  library. 

The  audience  became  annoyed  with  this  picay- 
une questioning  and  another  engineer  shouted 
out:  "How  long  does  it  take  to  brush  your  teeth?" 

At  1  p.m.  the  candidates  shifted  over  to  Con- 
vocation Hall  and  gave  the  same  speeches. 

However  the  larger  Convocation  Hall  stage 
gave  Charlton  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  au- 
dience with  an  adept  demonstration  of  one-ups- 
manship. 

see  CHARLTON  page  2 


. . .  Faulkner  listens  to  Charlton 


photos  by  TIM  KOEHLER 
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U  of  T  administration  turns  down  Dow 


Survey  studies  campus  housing 


The  University  of  Toronto 
administration  has  refused 
an  application  from  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  of  Canada  for 
the  use  next  week  of  the 
Placement  Service,  says  Er- 
nie Pearson,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety. 

"I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Bill 
White,  the  personnel  direc- 
tor of  Dow,"  said  Pearson 
(IV  APSC).  "He  said  that 
Dow  might  appeal  the  deci- 
sion to  the  board  of  gover- 
nors." 

But  Registrar  Robin  Ross 
said  in  an  interview  Dow  has 
been  asked  to  wait  until  the 
administration  has  made  a 
decision. 

The  advisory  commitee  on 
the  placement  service  is  to 
meet  today  for  the  first  time 
in  Simcoe  Hall  to  discuss  the 
role  of  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice. 

"The   commitee   will  ad- 


vise the  administration,"  said 
Mr.  Ross,  "but  will  not  make 
a  decision  on  inviting  Dow 
back." 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

A  housing  questionnaire 
has  been  sent  to  University 
of  Toronto  students  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  campus 
housing  situation. 

The  housing  commission 
responsible  for  the  survey 
was  appointed  by  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Council 
this  fall. 

"Our  duty  is  not  to  handle 
"  the  individual  problems  of 
the  students,"  says  Edward 


Clark  (III  UC),  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  "We  are 
here  to  find  facts." 

Since  its  formation  the 
commission  has  made  an 
objective  study  of  all  insti- 
tutional housing,  especially 
of  cost  factors. 

"Our  problem  now  is  to 
discover  why  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  costs,"  said 
Clark.  "For  instance,  why 
are  the  prices  of  denomina- 
tional residences  so  much 
more  than  university  owned 
ones?" 


GSU  can  account  for  all  money  spent 


Last  year's  Graduate  Students  Union  bud- 
get can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  say? 
David  MacRae,  treasurer  of  the  new  GSU 
executive. 

"While   the  present  executive  may  not 
agree  with  the  way  the  money  was  spent 
MacRae  said  in  a  letter  to  The  Varsity  yes- 
terday, "it  is  clear  that  at  least  the  expend; 
tures  were  above  board." 

In  an  interview  Monday  with  Varsitv 
news  editor  Tim  Colton,  GSU  President  Jo- 
seph DePazza  said  he  was  "unsure"  whether 
records  left  by  the  administration  of  former 
president  John  Bradford  "represent  a  case 
of  gross  mismanagement,  only  —  which  is 
certainly  bad  enough — or  more." 

Yesterday's  letter,  "'completely  endorsed' 
by  the  executive,  including  DePazza,  sayv 


that  "all  money  can  be  accounted  for  ex- 
cept for  a  few  dollars." 

"This  is  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  the  aud- 
itors; thus  it  should  be  to  everyone  else." 

The  letter  deplored  the  way  in  which  the 
article  was  reported: 

"I  have  considerable  evidence  that  the  at- 
tempts to  generate  a  scandal  around  the 
GSU  finances  is  due  to  reckless  rumormon- 
gering and  sensational  reporting  by  those 
connected  with  The  Varsity." 

Colton  said: 

"I  reported  exactly  what  DePazza  told  me, 
and  I've  got  notes  to  prove  it.  If  that's  sen- 
sationalism, then  that's  fine. 

"Beyond  that,  it's  their  problem,  not 
mine." 


Clark  po  nied  out  prob- 
lems of  student  accommoda- 
tion. First,  there  is  not 
enough  institutional  housing. 
This  includes  co-ops  and  fra- 
ternity houses  as  weil  as  re- 
sidences. 

Although  there  is  enough 
room  for  male  arts  students, 
there  is  a  serious  shortage 
for  female  and  students  of 
other  faculties. 

"New  College  was  unable 
to  handle  30  per  cent  of  en- 
gineering applications  for  re- 
sidence," said  Clark. 

Second,  the  severe  short- 
age of  housing  in  the  city  as 
a  whole  aggravates  the  pro- 
blem. 

"The  study  found  there  are 
7,200  U  of  T  students  living 
away  from  home;  3,500  are 
living  in  off-campus  dwel- 
lings. The  next  step  :s  a  de- 
tailed study  of  these  stu- 
dents and  the  housing  they 

see  QUESTIONNAIRE  p.  2 


In  view  of  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  election  for 
the  SAC  presidency.  The 
Varsity  will  appear  Wed- 
nesday as  well  as  Friday 
next  week.  Advertising 
for  the  Wednesday  paper 
will  be  accepted  until 
noon  Monday. 


Trinity  United  Church 

427  Bioor  St.  W.  of  Woimer  Rd. 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  J.  Robert  Walt,  BJV.,  B.D. 
Ogonist:  JOHN  W,  LINN 


The  Rev.  F.  E.  Vipond 

JAMAICA 

at  both  services 

3:3.  pin. 

YOUNG  ADULTS 
DISCUSSION: 

THE  PLAYBOY 
AND 
THE  CHRISTIAN 

All  students  invited 


Sunday, 
December  10 

presenting 

"THE  PLAIN 

BROWN 
WRAPPERS" 

A 
JUG 
BAND 
CONCERT 

SMC  Student  -  Faculty  Center  ■ 
8:00  p.m. 
Sponsored  by  C.I.A.S.P. 
(Mexico  Project) 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


SHAVER  SHOPS 

TORONTO  BRANCH 

509  CHURCH  ST. 

CORNER  WELLESLEY 

Sales  &  Repairs 

All  Makes  of 
Electric  Shavers 

Philishave  Preshave 
Lotion  Free  with  All 
Repairs  til  Dec.  24 


of  the  reconstituted 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIETY 

CLOSE  TODAY 


T 
H 
E 

S 
E 

S 


EXCELLENT 
TYPING 

&  DUPLICATING 
SERVICES 

Essays,  Resumes, 
Reports,  Mimeographing 
Offset  IBM  Executive 

Bloor  &  Spadina 

922-7707 


Questionnaire  probes  housing  situation 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 
Morning  Service  C.K.F.M.  Dial  99.9 

MINISTERS: 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 

11.00  A.M. 

Christianity 
&  The  Church 

Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

7.30  P.M. 

The  Ordinary  and 
the  Extraordinary 

Rev.  R.  Arkwright 

Holy  Communion  ot  Both  Services. 


Tfw  City's  Oldest  Surviving  Church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 


ANGLICAN  • 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thomas 
Harpur 
Services  11  a.m. 


425  King  St.  E.  near  Parliament 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 

use.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  questinnaire." 

Questions  range  from 
what  kind  of  furnishings  are 
in  the  residences  to  the  aca- 
demic record  of  the  student 
and  the  income  of  his  pa- 
rents. 

"Is  it  the  wealthy,  parent- 
supported  student  who  lives 
in  the  university  residences 


and  the  independent  student 
who  lives  in  a  room  off- 
campus?"  asked  Clark.  "This 
is  what  we  have  set  out  to 
find  by  the  survey." 

Clark  emphasized  that  all 
respondants  to  the  questin- 
naire would  be  anonymous. 
He  urged  all  recipients  oi 
the  forms  to  submit  them 
to  the  committee  by  next 
Wednesday. 


Charlton,  Faulkner  tangle  over  stands 


(continued  from  page  1) 

As  Faulkner  spoke,  the 
weathered,  sincere  SAC  poli- 
tician said  "Charlton  refuses 
to  take  a  position." 

At  that  point  Charlton, 
seated  directly  behind  Faulk- 
ner in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  got  up  and  walked  to 
Faulkner's  right,  (the  audi- 
ence's left)  and  sat  at  the 
edge  of  the  stage. 

Faulkner  defended  SAC 
action  in  moral  issues  with 
a  quote  from  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

" — The  true  democracy  . . . 


elects  men  who  will  exercise 
their  conscientious  judge- 
ment . . .  with  the  faith  that 
the  people  will  not  condemn 
those  whose  devotion  to 
principle  leads  them  to  im- 
proper courses." 

Charlton  repeated  his  ar- 
gument against  student 
councils  taking  moral 
stands. 

"Too  many  people  today 
are  forcing  their  moral 
views  on  others.  That's 
what  the  Americans  are 
doing;  and  that's  what  Mr. 
Faulner  is  doing." 


Candidates'  speaking  schedules 

Tom  Faulkner  has  confirmed  the  following  cam- 
paign speaking  engagements:  Friday  1  p.m.  Innis;  5:40 
p.m.  St.  Joseph's  Women's  Res.  Sunday  6  p.m.  SMC 
Men's  Res.,  8  p.m.  Campus  Co-op.  Monday  noon  School 
of  Social  Work,  4  p.m.  Vic,  10  p.m.  New  College  Di'i- 
ing  Hall.  Tuesday  12:15  p.m.  Howard  Ferguson  Hall, 
!  p.m.  East  Hall  UC,  6:30  p.m.  Annesley  Hall. 

Bill  Charlton  will  speak:  Friday  noon  Innis,  12:3!) 
\rbor  Room  Hart  House.  1  p.m.  Wymilwood  coffee 
shop,  Vic.  Monday  noon  New  College  lounge,  1  p.m. 
Cody  Hall.  Tuesday  noon  faculty  of  architecture,  12:30 
International  Student  Centre,  1  p.m.  East  Hall  UC,  7:30 
Mew  College. 


VOTE  CHARLTON 


"This  University  is  devoted  to  freedom  of  thought,  discussion,  and  opinion.  Those  freedoms 
may  only  be  preserved  where  there  is  no  fear  of  rebuke  or  interference  by  officialdom.  Those  free- 
doms may  only  be  preserved  where  all  opinions  are  granted  the  same  respect,  where  the  beholders  are 
assured  of  the  same  privileges  regardless  of  their  position.  Neither  shall  these  freedoms  survive  where 
an  official  creed  is  proclaimed  by  an  official  executive,  or  by  a  consensus,  or  by  any  other  means.  Truth 
and  moral  righteousness  are  seldom  joined,  though  the  righteous  can  never  distinguish  the  two. 

Officialdom  at  this  University,  whether  student  or  faculty  or  administration,  should  surely  con- 
cern itself  with  preserving  the  context  within  which  persons  here  may  feel  free  to  express  themselves 
and  to  choose  their  own  moral  positions. 

Some  argue  that  to  be  concerned  is  to  take  sides;  that  to  be  moral  is  to  expel  witches;  that  to 
have  taken  a  vote  is  to  have  found  what  is  right.  I  hold  with  none  of  these  assertions,  nor  do  most  of 
the  persons  at  this  University.  It  is  to  those  persons  that  my  appeal  is  addressed." 

-  W.  C.  Char/ton 
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SAC  reps  speak  on  upcoming  election 


Students  Administrative  Council  repre- 
sentatives would  be  expected  to  have  opi- 
nions on  who  is  the  best  man  to  head  their 
organization.  To  let  their  constituents  know 
whom  they  pick  between  Tom  Faulkner  and 
Bill  Charlton,  The  Varsity  is  printing  brief 
comments  from  as  many  as  could  be  con- 
tacted. 


"If  the  election  is  run  on  personalities, 
I'll  vote  for  Faulkner,  but  if  it's  run  on  is- 
sue, I'll  vote  for  Charlton,"  said  Art  Mc- 
Ilwain  (II  APSC). 

Mcllwain  expressed  his  approval  for 
Charlton's  "style  of  speaking  and  the  points 
he  made"  but  was  doubtful  about  his  know- 
ledge of  campus  problems. 

"But  he  could  soon  grasp  them  and  do  a 
good  job  if  he  were  elected." 

•  •  • 

Richard  Seppala  (IV  APSC)  indicated 
that  he  was  not  supporting  anyone.  "I  feel, 
as  a  SAC  rep,  that  I  should  remain  neutral." 

But  Seppala  came  out  strongly  for  Charl- 
ton's program.  "He  stands  for  more  repre- 
sentative government,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  stand." 

"I  think  the  election  will  decide  if  SAC 
has  the  right  to  speak  on  moral  issues." 

•  •  • 

Henry  Ferber  (I  Dents),  supports  Charl- 
ton as  an  alternative  to  Faulkner.  "I  feel 
that  I  cannot  support  a  candidate  who  is 
repeatedly  sympathetic  to  the  radical  ele- 
ments on  this  campus. 

"I  believe  in  freedom  of  individual  choice, 
of  speech,  and  of  the  right  and  privilege 
within  the  community  of  scholars  to  consi- 
der all  viewpoints. 

"Anyone  who  inhibits  this  basic  need  and 
right  does  not  represent  the  student  body, 
as  a  whole  and  does  not  act  responsibly." 


•  •  • 

John  Mathany  (II  Vic)  is  backing  Faulk- 
ner because  he  doesn't  think  "that  Charlton 
can  come  in  and  continue  Tom's  policies  in 
education,  and,  most  important,  in  housing." 

"I  thing  this  election  is  being  fought  on 
anti-Faulknerism,"  he  said.  "Too  many  other 
things  are  clouding  the  main  issue — the  ho- 
rizons and  scope  of  student  government." 

"I  feel  SAC  has  the  right  to  make  moral 
decisions  representing  the  student  body. 
We  are  responsible  to  our  constituents  and 
can  be  recalled  if  they  don't  like  our  deci- 
sions." 

•  •  • 

"In  spite  of  our  differences  in  opinion," 
said  John  Karl  (II  SMC),  "Faulkner  has 
done  a  good  job  this  far,  and  I  support 
him." 

"I've  disagreed  with  many  of.his  policies, 
but  on  the  whole  he  has  done  a  good  job, 
mostly  on  the  non-controversial  matters." 

Karl  said  he  doubted  that  Charlton  would 
have  the  time  or  energy  to  act  as  an  effec- 
tive president.  "We  need  a  full-time  presi- 
dent," he  said. 

•  •  • 

"I'm  supporting  Faulkner  because  I 
think  he  has  handled  his  job  excellently," 
said  Spencer  Estabrooks  (Knox). 

"While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  objec- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  moral  issues  by 
SAC,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  realistic  to  keep 
moral  issues  out  of  SAC  business.  It's  im- 
possible to  draw  a  line." 

•     •  • 

Lorraine  Garton  (SGS)  has  "faith  in  Tom 
Faulkner." 

"He  is  committed  and  dedicated, '  she 
said.  "I'm  very  convinced  that  he's  a  very 
good  president. 

"SAC  should  take  a  stand  on  issues  out- 
side of  the  university." 


Charlton  would  protect  student  rights 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

Bill  Charlton,  Students 
Council  presidential  candid- 
ate, said  yesterday  that  he 
would  have  attended  the  sit- 
in  last  month  at  the  Place- 
ment Service  to  defend  the 
rights  of  students. 

He  was  speaking  to  150 
students  at  the  faculty  of 
dentistry  who  had  assembl- 
ed to  listen  to  a  debate  bet- 
ween him  and  incumbent 
president  Tom  Faulkner. 

"What  would  you  do  in  a 
time  of  crisis  if  you  were 
president?"  someone  asked 
Charlton. 

(Charlton  had  previously 
said  the  job  of  SAC  pres- 
ident should  be  and  can  be 
handled  by  a  full-time  stud- 
ent.) 

"There  has  already  been 
a  crisis,"  Charlton  replied. 
"Students  seeking  interviews 
with  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
were  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  Placement  Service 


for  interviews." 

"I  would  have  been  there 
to  see  that  the  individual 
rights  of  students  of  both 
opinions  were  protected",  he 
added. 

At  this  point  Faulkner 
asked  if  he  could  be  given 
the  microphone  to  explain 
his  position  on  the  issue. 

"On  the  night  before  the 
sit-in,  I  advised  the  registrar 
of  this  university  that  the 
city  police  be  called  in  if 
any  law  were  broken  by  the 
protesters,"  he  explained. 

"The  university  adminis- 
tration did  not  call  in  the 
city  police." 

"How  would  Mr.  Charlton 
have  protected  the  rights  of 
students?"  he  continued.  "He 
would  probably  have  arrang- 
ed a  debate  on  the  spot  to 
discuss  the  issue.  But  the 
debaters  could  not  have 
come  to  a  decision  since  he 
does  not  believe  in  taking 
a  stand  on  a  moral  issue.' 


Montreal  council  censures  editor 

xmMTRKAl   rCUP)— The  student  council  of  the  Um- 

established.  He  said  he  had  en c0™1^  n "  b 
national  difficulties  that  he  hoped  to iron  «. 

He  said  he  had  no  intention  of per 
Dore  said  the  major  function  of  a  sttm  p  p 

is  to  contest  the  structures  of  society  by  pressuring  i 
Lnges   within  the  university .  framework    He   said  U 
:  Quartier  Latin  was  not  performing  this  function. 


A  few  minutes  later,  Charl- 
ton had  tne  floor  again. 

"I  fail  to  see  why  Tom 
Faulkner  should  call  certain 
persons  in  this  university 
unclean  because  they  hold 
moral  views  of  their  own." 

"The  only  reason  they  are 
kicking  Dow  out  is  because 
they  think  war  is  bad.  We 
all  think  war  is  bad." 

The  audience  sat  in  sil- 
ence. On  the  platform, 
Faulkner  munched  a  sand- 
which  until  he  was  given  a 
chance  to  explain  his  point 
of  view. 

"The  question  as  to  how 
the  placement  service  should 
be  used  is  one  which  should 
be  decided  by  students,"  he 
said.  .  _n 

"For  the  first  time  m  10 
years  students  have  a  voice 
and  a  vote  in  the  running  of 
the  service.  This  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  work  of  this 
council,  which  set  up  a  univ- 
ersity-wide placement  sen'- 
ice  committee  last  summer. 

"I  shall  defend  the  rights 
of  any  company  to  come  and 
speak  on  campus. 

"But  I  believe  that  it  is 
proper  for  the  students  that 
there  be  control  over  the 
companies  which  use  the 
service." 

Behind  his  back,  Charlton 
crossed  and  uncrossed  his 
legs,  rolled  his  eyes  up  to 
the  ceiling  and  scanned  the 
audience  as  if  to  see  how 
many  eyes  he  had  attracted. 

"At  some  point,  you  must 
come  to  a  decision,"  Faulkn- 
er continued.  "When  you 
have  made  your  stand  you 
must  then  hold  yourself  res- 
ponsible to  the  voters." 

"That  is  what  this  election 
is  all  about." 


Hart  House 


TO-DAY 


AFTER  THE  FALL 

6:30  p.m.  •  1  a.m. 
PUNCH  —  East  Common  Room 
SMORGASBORD  —  Great  Hall 
AFTER  DINNER  COFFEE  —  East  Common  Room 
FILM  FESTIVAL  —  Music  &  Debates  Room 
FOLK  SINGING  &  POETRY  —  Arbor  Room 

(Includes  Audience  Participation) 
$1 .00/person.  Admission  to  Arbor  Room  Only  -  25c. 
(Ticket  holders,  free).  Ladies  are  invited  for  entire 
evening:  must  be  escorted  by  members  for  dinner. 


70th 

ARCHERY  SHOOT 

Saturday,  December  9th  —  7:30  p.m. 
with  the  Hart  House  Archery  Club, 
C.O.T.C.  Drill  Hall.  — 
Prizes,  Refreshments,  Team  Trophy,  Candies. 
Juniors:  75c  Adults:  $1.50 

4  O'CLOCK  CONCERT 

Tuesday,  December  12  —  Music  Room 

Gcbrieli  Brass  Quintet 

(Ladies  Welcome) 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  '67 

Wednesday,  December  13  —  8  p.m. 
Great  Hall 
Free  Tickets  —  S.A.C.  Office 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL  TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
UNDERGRADUATE  OFFICE  AND  HALL  PORTER'S  DESK. 
$15.00  PER  COUPLE 


JEAN  G1RAUD  JUX'S 


TIGER  AT  THE  GATES 

Translated  by  Chriotopher  Fry 

PRESENTED  EY 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE  DRAMA  CLUB 

AT  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Tonite  and  Saturday,  Tickets  $2.00 

BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  DRAMA  CENTRE 


BRING 
YOUR  GIRL 
TO 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Relaxed  atmosphere.  Reasonable  prices. 
And  just  a  stone's  throw  from  campus. 
Toronto's  newest  pub  is  on  Wellesley, 
just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The  Sutton 
Place  Hotel).  See  you  therel 
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"Engineering,  as  the  closest  coupling  of 
science  to  society,  is  too  widely  celebrated 
tor  its  utility  ond  not  enough  for  its 
creativity." 


-Paul  Weiss,  "Science  in  the  University,' 
The  Contemporary  University:  U.S.A. 


the  dichotomy  which  was  missed,  alas,*. 


Lost  week  400  Engineers  gathered  in 
Convocation  Hull  and  without  making  much 
fuss  and  taking  much  time,  they  impeached 
one  of  their  representatives  to  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council. 

There  are  a  mass  of  constitutional  for- 
malities that  n  ust  be  followed  before  the 
member,  Allan  Bruce,  is  removed  from  of- 
fice. But,  other  than  the  fact  that  this 
pro\es  the  impeachment  was  done  properly, 
this  fact  is  irrelevant.  Mr.  Bruce  had  said 
he  intended  to  resign  anyway  because  he 
felt  he  did  not  represent  Engineers  in  spirit. 

Last  week  was  not  the  first  time  an  at- 
tempt was  mode  to  remove  him  from  office. 
The  Engineering  Society  tried  to  impeach 
him  earlier  this  year  but  failed  by  four 


votes.  Last  week's  general  meeting  was  285- 
50  in  favor  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Bruce  fell  out  of  favor  with  his  con- 
stituents when  he  voted  in  favor  of  a  SAC 
donation  to  aid  draft-dodgers  and  spoke  in 
favor  of  banning  Dow  from  this  campus.  He 
abstained  from  the  final  vote,  however. 

The  issue  is  minority  rights,  clearly.  Mosr 
Df  the  Engineers  have  taken  a  strong  stand 
against  SAC  acting  on  the  Dow  issue  on  the 
grounds  that  SAC  action  endangers  their 
rights  to  seek  employment  where  they  wish. 
Engineering  spokesmen  have  said  such  ac- 
tion denies  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
make  his  own  decisions  and  may  destroy  in- 
dividual expression  of  thought  ond  stifle  the 
rampus  diversity  of  opinion. 


Thus  the  Engineers  removed  Mr.  Bruce 
from  office.  What  they  did  not  consider  is 
that  Mr.  Bruce  was  a  spokesman  for  a  min- 
ority view  within  the  Engineering  student 
body— both  the  group  who  voted  for  him  lasl 
/ear  and  the  persons  who  believe  his  stand 
was  justified.  Notice  that  50  students  chose 
\o  vote  against  impeachment.  Therefore,  th2 
Engineers  have  stifled  a  minority  to  see  that 
the  majority  view  is  solidly  represented  at 
5  AC. 

The  Engineers  refused  to  see  wider  issues 
in  the  whole  matter  of  morality  and  its  use 
in  time  of  war  as  opposed  to  the  right  of  a 
company  to  be  aided  in  its  search  for  train- 
ed personnel. 

The  minority  -  representation  argument 
surely  applies  in  this  case  too. 


LETTERS 


Sir: 

I  should  like  to  correct  the  imression  given  by 
your  report  on  my  feelings  about  Mr.  Charlton.  Un- 
fortunately, your  reporter  either  misunderstood  or 
wrenched  my  statement  out  of  context. 

In  only  a  very  limited  sense  does  Mr.  Charlton 
"stand  for  what  I  stand  for."  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  bis  political  views  are.  He  may  be 
a  liberal,  a  conservative,  or  a  socialist  for  all  I 
know,  or  for  all  I  care.  His  politics  are  immaterial; 
and  he  may  very  well  disagree  with  me  80  percent 
of  the  time.  But,  and  this  is  the  point,  he  does  not 
seek  to  foist  his  private  views  or  morality,  or  that 
of  any  pressure  group  or  even  that  of  SAC  itself, 
on  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  Do  we  want  SAC 
making  moral  or  partisan  political  statements  and 
decisions  on  behalf  of  us  all,  often  without  any  con- 
sultation and  never  with  the  aid  of  a  referendum? 
This  is  the  crucial  issue  in  the  campaign.  Both  can- 
didates are  of  good  character  and  possess  execu- 
tive ability.  We  are  being  given  a  clear  alternative 
on  this  vital  issue  of  student  government. 

Mr.  Charlton  says  that  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
to  make  his  own  moral  and  political  decisions.  SAC 
should  respect  this  freedom  and  should  not  impose 
its  views  on  the  student  body.  To  this  extent,  and 
to  this  extent  only,  can  I  confidently  say  that  Mr. 
Charlton's  views  and  mine  coincide. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  The  Varsity  has 
never  tried  "to  characterize  the  students  (perhaps, 
they  mean  students)  as  following"  the  views  of  the 
Edmund  Burke  Society.  Nor  nave  I  ever  claimed 
to  be  St.  Mike's  representative. 

Such  maturity,  though,  would  probably  be  beyond 
these  men  who  have  never  had  the  fairmindedness 
to  go  much  beyond  gossip  and  Varsity  news  report- 
ing in  forming  their  condemnation  of  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society  as  an  "idiot  group".  Among  the  be- 
liefs, which  they  claim  they  disagree  with  com- 
pletely, are  our  support  for  law  and  order,  for 
freedom  of  the  individual,  and  for  a  limited  gov- 
ernment. ~" 

I  am  flattered  that  the  nine  gentlemen  from  St. 
Mikes  consider  me  to  have  been  speaking  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  St.  Michael's  College.  If  this  was  the 
impression  created  across  campus,  perhaps  it  has 
been  because  concerned  individuals  like  Mr.  Geno- 
vese  and  myself  have  been  willing  to  become  ac- 
tively involved  in  student  and  political  affairs 
while  the  true(?>  representatives  of  St.  Mikes  sit 
back  and  remain  silent.  Considering,  though,  the 
general  support  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
heavy  response  in  favour  of  the  anti-Faulkner  pe- 
tition at  St.  Mikes,  I  wonder  if  the  nine  are  not 
themselves  the  "idiot"  fringe. 

F.  Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC), 
Chairman  of  the  V  of  T  EBS 

Sir: 

The  forthcoming  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
SAC  is  just  the  latest  of  a  series  of  disappoint 
ments  for  us  as  freshmen  at  this  university.  Clearly, 
the  entire  student  power  structure  of  this  multi- 
versity is  being  abused  in  a  fashion  more  "im- 
moral" than  many  of  the  injustices  you  discuss  in 
The  Varsity.  The  whole  rotten  philosophy  of  the 
New  Morality  is  practised  by  those  in  influential 
places,  and  while  Mr.  Faulkner  is  an  unlikely  rep- 
resentative of  that  philosophy,  he  uses  it  constantly, 
and,  worse,  it  uses  him. 

Suppose  Tom  Faulkner  is  re-elected.  Faulkner's 
main  platform  seems  to  be  the  right  of  the  SAC 
to  make  decisions  relating  to  the  larger  community. 
Fine  —  our  government  should  have  that  right! 
However,  when  the  normal  elections  roll  around 
later  this  year  and  (say)  Faulkner  carries  a  victory 
into  that  campaign  (whether  as  a  candidate  or  an 
example  for  someone  else's  candidacy)  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  make  people  believe  that  the  Decem- 
ber vote  was  a  vote  of  confidence  in  actual  deci- 
sions made,  and  not  the  Council's  right  to  make 
them. 

Your  editorial  of  Dec.  4  makes  reference  to  these 
actual  decisions  made.  We  don't  intend  to  pass 
judgement  on  these:  anybody  with  the  intelligence 


to  reach  this  university  can  do  so  without  our 
help  and  without  so  much  of  yours,  too.  It  would 
be  sufficient  for  this  newspaper  to  report  factually 
and  comment  editorially.  But  on  too  many  occa- 
sions (although  not  always)  the  comment  is  skill- 
fully woven  into  the  actual  report,  colouring  the 
reader's  opinion  from  the  beginning.  The  account 
of  the  engineer  who  used  someone's  stomach  as 
the  sidewalk  at  the  Dow  row  was  an  obvious  use 
of  the  irrelevant  to  gain  sympathy  for  a  cause.  The 
right  of  Dow  Chemical  to  be  invited  to  this  campus 
in  no  way  relates  to  the  personal  conduct  of  those 
involved  in  the  incident;  in  fact,  those  demonstra- 
tors who  refused  access  to  the  building  were  invit- 
ing trouble. 

The  Dow  incident  is  a  clear  example  of  what 
we  dislike  most  about  the  New  Left  and  its  shaky 
rationale  that  you  support  and  that  Faulkner 
either  supports  or  ignores.  This  group  believes  it 
has  the  absolute  right  to  do  anything  even  vaguely 
defendable  as  "Civil  Rights".  At  the  same  time,  so- 
ciety has  no  right  to  oppose  or  to  interfere.  Any- 
thing goes  —  and  the  theory  seems  to  be  "innocent 
even  if  proven  guilty."  When  will  those  holding 
power  at  this  university  realize  that  there  is  more 
to  determining  right  and  wrong  than  the  statutes 
of  law  or  the  constitution  of  the  university? 

Finally,  we  are  not  going  to  stand  for  your  yel- 
low journalism  approach  to  "both  sides  of  the  is- 
sue". All  criticism  of  the  New  Left  gospel  you 
preach  is  presented  either  as  sponsored  by  the  En- 
gineering Society,  who  you  paint  as  anti-intellec- 
tual, or  as  the  "conservative"  point-of-view,  pre- 
sented by  that  insipid  little  fuehrer,  Paul  Fromm. 

You  don't  have  to  restrict  other  peoples'  rights 
nor  distort  the  facts  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  is  destroying  the  fibre 
of  this  university.  Ask  any  student  and  he  will  as- 
sociate the  growing  preoccupation  in  moral  issues 
with  a  breakdown  of  cohesion  at  the  U  of  T.  And 
you  can  take  the  brunt  of  the  blame.  Faulkner  has 
done  much  directly  to  improve  affairs  directly  re- 
lated to  the  university.  Why  not  publicize  this 
more?  The  students  have  lost  faith  in  their  own 
government,  no  thanks  to  you. 

Many  veteran  students,  not  to  mention  Frosh  are 
confused  by  the  whole  structure  of  SAC.  How  about 
scratching  an  article  on  the  scientific  cultivation 
of  opium  or  the  evils  of  the  narks  in  your  next 
issue  and  explain  SAC  by  printing  its  constitution, 
reviewing  its  history,  and  examining  its  structure, 
elections,  and  present  aims  or  potentials? 

Roger  Smith  (Trin.  I) 
Don  Young  (UC  I) 
Andy  Spiece  (Vic  I) 

Dear  Sir: 

Regarding  your  answer  to  my  letter  published  in 
The  Varsity  today,  I  do  not  believe  you.  If  you  are 
as  open-minded  as  you  claim,  you  would  have  pub- 
lished my  last  letter.  Your  rhetorical  use  of  emo- 
tionalism through  the  juxtaposition  of  pictures  of 
Vietnamese  children  and  pro-American  letters-to- 
the-editor  reek  of  argumenta  ad  misericordium  and 
political  double  standards.  If  your  intellectually 
impoverished  position  requires  the  pillar  of  emo- 
tionalism why  haven't  you  published  accounts  by 
John  Steinbeck  of  how  the  VietCong  treat  women 
and  children.  You  seem  however  only  too  eager 
to  quote  mental  midgets  like  Krassner. 

Joanus  Prods 

Dear  Sir: 

I  feel  compelled  to  voice  an  objection  to  the  cam- 
paign tactics  apparently  being  used  by  Mr.  Charl- 
ton. 

Signs  appeared  in  the  first  floor  lecture  rooms  of 
Sid  Smith  on  Thursday  reading  in  effect  "Keep 
Fascists  off  SAC-Vote  Bill  Charlton."  In  addition 
Mr.  Charlton  in  the  latest  issues  of  Random  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "Aha!  The  gentleman  on  my 
right  (Faulkner)  has  declared  that  .  .  .  fascism 
must  come  " 

For  a  campaign  supposedly  being  fought  on  moral 
grounds,  Mr.  Charlton's  requires  much  rethinking. 
Personally  I  cannot  support  a  candidate  who  hurls 


such  meaningless  charges  at  an  opponent  who,  if 
nothing  else  has  always  endeavoured  to  do  the  fair 
and  honourable  thing. 

I  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Charlton  will  disclaim 
the  posters  and  suggest  that  he  didn't  quite  mean 
what  he  said. 

Don  Short  (II  Pol.  Sci.) 

Sir: 

Bill  Charlton  is  a  master  of  upstage.  Wednesday 
in  Simcoe  Hall  he  displayed  this  mastery  to  the 
delight  of  most  present.  As  Tom  Faulkner  spoke, 
Charlton  sauntered  about  the  stage,  tested  several 
of  the  chairs  from  the  middle  to  the  far  right  of 
the  platform,  draped  and  redraped  his  legs  over 
chair  arms  or  each  other,  variously  frowning,  smil- 
ing, grimacing  or  inspecting  the  dome  as  his  op- 
ponent's words  affected  him. 

What  were  his  opponent's  words?  It's  difficult 
to  say;  Charlton's  acting  techniques  drew  most  of 
the  attention;  serious  debate  was  aborted. 

Charlton  has  a  good  sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  and 
also  of  timing,  of  destroying  the  validity  of  un- 
comfortable questions  with  well-placed  quips.  "Hi, 
Norm,"  he  greeted  a  questionner  —  halfway 
through  the  question.  "On  the  left  hand  there 
seems  to  he  a  committed  group."  Laughter.  Write 
off  any  remarks  and  questions  from  that  part  of 
the  audience  no  matter  their  sincerity. 

Expertly  and  confidently  he  found  his  way 
through  the  debate  in  this  fashion,  making  use  of 
subtle  ridicule  to  downgrade  opposition. 

Charlton  will  be  an  effective  lawyer.  Will  he  be 
a  good  SAC  president? 

Jennifer  Penney  (II  UC) 
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From  now  on  all  GSU  stories  arc  going  to  begin:  Would 

Sou  believe?  .  .  .  Harriet  says  the  thousandth  time  is  a 
ore  .  .  .  dave  isaoc  says  she  should  have  asked  him 
first  .  .  .  kathy  got  hoaxed  (hope  she  doesn't  read  this 
betore  one  o'clock)  .  .  ,  mickleburgh  is  the  new  book  re- 
view editor  for  jack  and  jitl  .  .  .  sue  hclwig  did  a  clog  dance 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  finnish  indepndence 
.  .  .  macrae  did  a  hornpipe  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  cnnl- 
versary  of  the  holifax  disaster  .  .  .  tim  jim  and  mike  are 
liars  says  the  grad  union  .  ,  .  anno  did  a  rewrite  of  her 
rewrite  of  her  rewrite  of  her  story  .  ..cruchlcy  got  bombed 
to  celebrate  pearl  harbor  day  ond  wrote  a  sake  report  .  .  . 
sherri  orronged  flowers  .  .  .  cowan  disarranged  kathy  .  .  . 
heads  up,  sportsies,  lindsay's  in  the  darkroom  tonight  .  .  . 
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CAMPUS  INTERVIEW  DATES 


BY  KEN  KLONSKY 

With  Punch's  slick  (he  holds 
it  in  his  hand) 
Beat  fertility  into  a  sterile 
land... 

James  Reaney's  "Invoca- 
tion to,  the  Muse  of  Satire" 
from  A  Suit  of  Nettles  says 
most  of  what  needs  to  be 
said  about  Robertson  Davies' 
p'.ay,  Fortune,  My  Foe,  which 
opened  at  the  Central  Libr- 
ary Theatre  Wednesday 
night.  These  lines  not  only 
bring  to  light  the  play's 
central  thesis  but  also,  un- 
fortunately, uncover  the 
play's  great  weakness. 

Fortune,  My  Foe  is  a  satj  re 
(for  want  of  a  better  label) 
on  the  Canadian  'intellectual' 
environment.    At  James 


(  "Chilly")  Steele's  drinking 
ciub  near  Kingston,  congre- 
gate an  assortment  of  dry, 
aphoristic  professors,  a  bum 
selling  pornographic  photos, 
and  an  occasional  mascul- 
anized  female.  Most  of  them 
are  selfabsorbed  and  care 
only  for  the  moments  in 
their  lives  which  took  place 
while  they  were  travelling 
or  living  in  Europe.  The  pro- 
fessors are  uniformly  self- 
censcious  and  ashamed  at 
being  Canadians.  Briefly,  and 
one   will   lose   nothing  by 
brevity  here,  a  dishwasher 
at  Chilly's  by  name  of  Franz  " 
Szarbo  (Hans  Seifert)  is  dis- 
covered to  be  a  professional 
puppeteer  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  dull  crow  devises 
schemes  for  helping  him  to 
gain   acceptance  with  the 
Canadian  populace,  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  interest- 
ed more  in  their  own  petty 
satisfactions  than  in  poor 
Franz.  Edward  Weir  (Kurt 
Jacobs),  a  professor,  con- 
vinces  Mrs.    E.C.  Philpott 
(Wilma  Murray)  and  Orvil- 
le  Tapscott   (Jim  Feather) 
from  the  YWCA  to  audition 
Franz  for  a  recreation  pro- 
gram. In  the  grand  catharsis 
scene,  idris  Roylands  (Tony 
Miller),  another  of  the  pro- 
lessors,  throws  the  duo  from 
the  Y  out  of  Chilly's  place 
for  profaning  Franz's  Don 
Quixote    puppet    show  as 
"maladjusted"  and  immoral. 
Art  triumphs,  but  it  seems 
a  pity  because,  in  the  pro- 


review 


cess,  the  only  two  decent 
actors  in  the  play  are  forced 
lo  leave  the  stage. 

Fortune,  My  Foe  is  as  dry 
as  the  people  it  attempts  to 
mock.  The  "serious"  charact- 
ers are  depthless;  the  clowns 
are  painfully  obvious.  One 
cannot  substitute  allusion 
for  metaphor,  soap  opera  for 
subtlety,  drab  intellectuality 
for  drama. 

The  inept  performance  of 
most  of  the  cast  could 
partially  be  attributed  to  the 
uninspiring  script.  However, 
there  was  simply  no  excuse 
for  George  Hayward,  the  last 
professor,  who  stumbled 
over  line  after  line,  and  un- 
nerved the  entire  company 
by  the  end.  The  final  mo- 
ments of  the  play  deteriorat- 
ed into  a  garbled  maze  of 
lines  and  gestures  until  the 
stage  manager  had  the  mer- 
cy and  good  sense  to  draw 
the  curtain  on  this  futility. 
Almost  as  miserable  as  Hay- 
ward  were  Daphne  McCoy 
and  Barbara  Andrews,,  the 
former  a  dominating  bitch, 
the  latter  a  devoted  com- 
munist. Altogether,  there 
was  not  an  attractive  char- 
acter in  the  lot  with  the 
possible  exception  of  "Chil- 
ly" who,  as  the  nickname 
would  suggest,  remains  in- 
nocuous enough  to  avoid 
close  scrutiny. 

Playwriting,  like  puppet- 
ing,  is  an  act  of  artistic  pas- 
sion. Fortune,  My  Foe  is  no 
such  thing.  The  play  is  much 
like  a  balloon  slowly  losing 
air  through  the  top,,where  a 
string  has  been  carelessly 
tied.  Instead  of  the  thrilling 
"pop"  or  the  mad,  whirling 
final  flight,  one  is  left  with 
a  limp,  gasping,  sputtering, 
pathetic  lunp. 
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Married  Alive  —  Not  To  Be  Buried  Alive 


BY  ALAN  GORDON 

A  Broadway  try-out  is  at  the  O'Keefe,  and  as  the 
term  implies,  Married  Alive!  is  at  the  slage  now  where 
anything  done  to  it  can't  help  but  improve  it. 

Married  Alive!  is  a  musical  version  of  a  play  which 
was  a  dramatization  of  a  novel.  Buried  Alive  by  Arnold 
Bennet.  The  plot  concerns  the  attempt  of  a  Gauein- 
Augustus  John-type  painter  to  flee  the  social  vacuities  of 
Edwardian  nobility  by  taking  the  identity  of  his  recently 
deceased  butler,  Henry  Leek,  and  leaving  Leek  to  rest 
eternally  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  the  great  Sir  Priam 
Farll,  artist  extraordinaire.  Leeks  life  has  attached  to  it 
an  incipent  marriage  and  an  idyllic  existence  of  unimagin- 
ableordinariness,  just  what  the  man  requires.  The  events 
ol  the  play  centre  around  Farll/Leek's  discovery  of  the 
joys  of  a  mundane  existence  with  Alice  Chalice,  a  middle- 
aged  widow  that  Leek  had  managed  to  seduce  through  the 
auspices  of  a  matrimonial  agency. 

Opening  to  notices  that  generally  suggest  that  Mar- 
ried Alive!  should  be  buried  alive  at  the  end  of  its  O'Keefe 
run,  the  show  has  in  just  two  days  managed  to  pare  about 
twenty  minutes  off  its  running  time  and  assume  a  cohe- 
sion that  in  the  next  few  weeks  should  pay  off  with  a 
bright,  charming  show. 

As  the  show  stands  now,  it  is  an  over-long,  over- 
written, and  under-rehearsed  exercise  in  tedium  with 
enough  bright  moments  springing  up  throughout  the 
evening  to  suggest  to  us  that  the  play  will,  eventually, 
take  a  direction  of  its  own  and  evolve  into  a  winning 
evening. 

The  basic  problem  of  the  show  is  that  it  is  static  and 
a  little  too  self-consciously  mannered.  E.  Y.  Harburg's 
multi-syllabic,  internal  rhymes  confuse  calculation  with 
wit,  and  Lee  Theodore's  choreography  mistakes  immo- 
bility and  boredom  for  understatemment.  This  confusion 


goes  all  the  way  down  the  line.  The  climatic  trial  scene  is 
treated  as  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operatta  and  is  based 
in  an  absurdity  that  completely  contradicts  the  honesty 
of  the  Alice-Farll  relationship.  Oliver  Smith's  settings  are 
muted  to  the  point  of  nonentity  and  Raoul  Pene  du  Bois' 
costumes  manage  to  be  striking  without  being  beautiful 
The  production  as  a  whole  is  ear-marked  with  a  touch 
of  bold  caution. 

The  players  are  generally  excellent.  Patricia  Routledge 
is  a  brilliant  comedienne  who  can  play  seemingly  infifite 
variations  on  the  general  theme  of  a  no-nonsense,  warm 
and  cuddly  widow  who  is  bent  on  marriage.  Teddy  Green 
is  fine  as  the  young  bachelor-about-Putney  who  can  as 
only  musical-comedy  young  male  leads  can,  sin«  'and 
dance  up  a  storm.  At  the  moment,  he  (and  the  show) 
tv,  -1  m  a"  under-devel°Ped  treatment  of  his  role. 
The  idea  of  having  a  young  impetuous  romance  goin«  on 
at  the  same  time  as  a  mature  relationship  is  a  »ood  one 
only  indicated  now.  It  should  really  be  worked  on 

Peter  Woodthorpe  and  Brenda  Forbes  as  the  para- 
sitic cognoscenti  have  just  the  right  amount  of  larceny 
and  lace. 

But  a  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  in  the  star.  Vincent 
Price  lacks  the  vitality  and  excitement  needed  to  pull  the 
show  together.  His  pauses  are  seconds  too  long,  his  in- 
flection is  a  fraction  too  condescending  and  uninvolved. 
Price  never  convinces  us  that  Farll,  the  passionate  artist 
committed  to  art  and  soul,  is  interested  in  anything.  And 
as  Price  goes,  in  this  situation,  so  goes  the  show. 

The  plus  factors  of  Married  Alive!  override  the  nega- 
tive ones.  They  are  most  of  the  players,  a  literate  and  in- 
telligent book,  an  interesting  plot,  and  the  charm  of  the 
novel  on  which  the  show  is  based.  Not  compelling,  but 
interesting.  The  show  could  be  a  good  entertainment.  And 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  that. 


liger,  liger 


BY  KEN  KLONSKY 

The  Victoria  College  Dramatic  Society  opened  Jean 
Giraudoux's  lyrical  play  of  war  and  futility,  Tiger  at  the 
Gates,  at  Hart  House  on  Wednesday  night.  This  fine  work 
was  given  an  understanding  but  somewhat  strained  per- 
formance by  the  company. 

Giraudoux's  play  is  set  in  Troy  on  the  days  leading 
up  to  Ihe  Trojan  War.  The  people  of  the  city,  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  Greeks  are  coming  to  demand  the  return  of 
Helen  are  hot  with  debate.  The  old  men,  as  usual,  want 
war-  materialists,  logicians,  mathematicians  and  poets  are 
all  certain,  for  their  own  personal  reasons,  that  war  is 
necessary.  Hector  (Christopher  Golding)  has  come  to 
see  war  in  terms  of  dead  men  and  senseless  cruelty  He 
does  all  in  his  power  to  avert  it.  But  Cassandra  (Marru 
Jackson),  intuitively  sensing  human  folly,  has  prophesied 
war.  Arguments  can  be  twisted  and  bent  both  pro  and 
con,  in  fact  all  the  dialectic  of  war  through  the  ages 
passes  our  ears. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  a  play  of  picturesque  lines  and 
phrases,  words  really  mean  so  little.  Pans  (Pat  Young 
will  keep  Helen  and  the  war  will  commence.  Hector  will 
gain  our  sympathies  and  we  will  agree  that  his  reasoning 
is  right  but  Tiger  at  the  Gates  will  not  end  on  the  side  ol 
humanitarian  reason.  But  it  does  not  really  end  on  the 
side  of  warmongers  either.  The  play  seems  to  say  that 
war  makes  itself.  Human  beings  are  so  designed  that  the 
uncertainty  of  peace  makes  them  restless  and  insecure. 
Andromache  (Anna  Maleszvk)  can  take  her  hands  off  her 


ears  only  when  Hector  can  tell  her  that  there  definitely 
will  be  a  war.  War  is  real  and  tangible  and  can  be  a 
means  for  self-realization.  Human  beings,  however,  are 
powerless  to  either  avert  war  or  bring  it  about;  they  are 
merely  raw  materials  in  the  making  of  it. 

The  performance  of  the  cast  was  probably  somewhat 
victimized  by  the  sparse  (about  1/5  full)  audience.  In  a 
play  where  actors  should  be  speaking  directly  to  the  audi- 
ence for  much  of  the  time,  there  was  little,  if  any  of  such 
communication.  Many  of  the  flowering  lines  sounded  awk- 
ward when  spoken  to  another  character.  Laird  Orr  as 
Priam  had  a  fine  speaking  voice  but  failed  to  turn  his 
head  out  one  time.  Christopher  Golding  was  a  strong 
Hector  but  had  occasional  lapses  into  self-consciousness. 
Miss  Maleszyk  moved  about  beautifully  but  spoke  some- 
what monotonously.  Pat  Young  had  the  most  forceful 
stage  presence  and  was  the  only  actor  who  succeeded  in  . 
communicating  fully  with  the  audience.  Marni  Jackson 
as  Cassandra  had  the  choicest  lines  in  the  play  but  she 
was  a  bit  too  smug  to  give  them  anything  more  than  in- 
trinsic value.  Miss  Naumoff  played  Helen  with  the  de- 
tachment that  the  script  demanded.  The  old  men,  and 
they  were  doddering  in  abundance,  should  have  worn 
beards  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  resembled  nine- 
teen-year-olds with  white  powder  in  their  hair. 

The  players  did  well  enough  to  make  Giraudoux's 
"Tiger"  enjoyable  to  hear  if  not  so  much  to  see.  But, 
again,  the  fault  must  be  given  to~the  advertisers  who  fail- 
ed to  give  a  great  play  its  proper  publicity. 


Trinity  hit 


BY  ALLISON  LANG 

Tuesday's  audience  of  the 
Trinity  College  Dramatic  So- 
ciety, "The  Babies"  and 
"Tom  Thumb",  responded 
well  to  both  productions  — 
and  with  reason.  Both  co- 
medies were  well  staged, 
competently  performed  and 
attention  holding. 

"The  Babies",  a  contem- 
porary work  by  Anna  Davies, 
is  a  dialogue  between  two 
sleeper-clad,  high  chair  in- 
habitants of  modern  society. 
It  is  a  penetrating  comment 
upon  a  meaningless  life  of 
conformity,  with  no  relation 
to  reality.  HE  and  SHE  live 
in  a  well-regulated  society, 
where  everything  is  easy;  as 
long  as  you  stay  in  your  high 
chair,  you'll  never  have  to 
"touch  ground".  The  dia- 
logue is  a  skillful  blend  of 
our  favourite  cliches  and 
moral  postures  with  ironic 
observations.  For  all  its 
dramatic  exaggerations  you 
cannot  forget  the  play  is 
directed  at  you. 

The  characters'  lives  are 
traced  from  courtship  on, 
in  a  light-hearted  manner, 
by  a  series  of  well-integrat- 
ed incidents.  In  this  advan- 
ce society.  SHE  remarks, 
"We  mature  quicker".  Thus, 
girls  date  at  twelve  and  wear 
girdles  at  fourteen.  She  goes 
on  to  convince  him  to  marry 
her. 

Both  characters  are  a  dis- 
turbing mixture  of  childish 
complexes  and  sophisticated 
attitudes  as  they  d  r  i  L  t 
through  their  easy  life.  "Be- 
ing children,  that  was  easy". 
"Sex  was  easy...  in  a  high 
chair".  HE  even  decides  that 
having  a  baby  would  be  like 
watching  TV.  This  absurd 
strain  is  particularly  hum- 
ourous when  applied  to  mftr- 
ried  lite  and  their  quarrels 
about  work. 

Only  for  a  brief  moment 
at  the  end  do  they  realize 
their  situation.  Too  late  — 
the  closest  HE  ever  came  to 
individuality  was  standing 
up  in  his  high  chair  to  view 
the  world.  Their  complacent 
attitude  "We  couldn't  do 
anything  to  change  the 
world"  consoles  them.  But 
the  chilling  realization  that 
"Death  is  probably  the  same 
as  life"  is  what  they  fear, 
and  what  the  play  expresses 
so  dramatically. 

Robert  Thompson  as  HE 
and  Mary  Cane  as  SHE 
gave  evenly  matched  per- 
formances as  the  infantile 
adults.  SHE  is  the  egocentr- 
ic, superior  intellect;  HE  is 
obture  and  just  as  self-center- 
ed. They  are  as  spiritually 
insignificant  as  their  physic- 
al appearance  is  imposing. 

The  stage  effects  such  as 
the  sound  track  are  an  as- 
set, while  the  clever  back- 

(Cont.  on  R-4) 
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The  Wymilwood  Concert  Committee 

invites  you  to  a 

CHRISTMAS 
CAROL  CONCERT 

Sunday,  Dec.  10th  at  9  p.m. 

WYMILWOOD  MUSIC  ROOM 

ADMISSION  fREE 
REFRESHMENTS  AFTERWARD 


PEOPLE 

WHO  TALK  WITH  MACHINES 


THE  CHALLENGE 


The  Computer  is  running  inlo  trouble!  Even  installations 
costing  millions  of  dollars  in  rental  and  can  not  function 
without  detailed  hand  devised  guidance.  The  most  versatile 
Computers  are  forced  increasingly  to  perform  well  below  their 
potential.  The  problem  is  one  of  telling  the  machine  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it  through  an  arcane  shorthand  of  codes, 
languages,  programs  and  systems. 


THE  REWARD 


The  use  of  Computers  is  expected  to  more  than  double 
within  the  next  three  years.  The  demand  and  competition  have 
put  computer  programming  among  the  highest  paid  occupa- 
tions. Personal  satisfaction  and  security  for  the  future,  com- 
bined with  excellent  working  conditions  and  prestige  make  a 
computer  career  most  desirable. 


THE  PROGRAM 


Aptitude,  attitude  and  educational  background  combined 
with  intense  training  by  qualified  instructors  at  FICH  INSTI- 
TUTE (TORONTO)  LTD.,  are  requisites  to  accomplishment. 
FICH  emphasizes  the  practical  approach  to  interpret  the 
theories  of  computer  programming.  There  will  be  a  special 
course  given  to  University  of  Toronto  students  only,  at  a 
greatly  reduced  group  rate.  Please  call  922-1186  or  apply  in 
person  at  FICH  INSTITUTE  240  Bloor  St.  W.  (opposite  Varsity 
Stadium)  and  refer  to  this  advertisement. 


(Cont.  from  R-3  > 

drop  allows  swift  and  con- 
vincing changes  of  mood 
through  lighting  alone.  This 
compensates  for  the  play's 
restricted  action. 


"Tom  Thumb,  The  Trad- 
gedy  of  Tradgedies"  is  an 

early  farce  by  Henry  Field- 
ing-, an  amusing  parody  on 
the  pompous  pretentious 
drama  of  his  day.  Well-root- 
ed in  Augustan  satire,  the 
play  uses  all  the  traditional 
mock-heroic  machinery  to 
good  advantage. 

A  most  imposing  hero, 
Tom  the  great  carries  out 
feats  of  such  epic  propor- 
tion as  a  battle  with  the 
giants  while  being  carried 
about  on  a  velvet  cushion. 
The  plot  centres  around  the 
complications    of    love  as 


review 


Tom  woos  the  princess  Hun. 
camunca  while  her  mother 
is  secretly  enamoured  with 
him.  Ludicrous  situations 
such  as  these  abound;  the 
king  loves  the  captive  giant- 
ess, Glumdalka.  The  great 
extravagance  of  language, 
the  epic  similies,  the  apos- 
trophies  to  the  gods  and 
heroic  comparisons  match 
such  momentous  deeds.  The 
epic  similies  are  always  well 
limed,  e.g.  in  the  middle  of 
the  ghosts  warning,  for  the 
maximum  effect.-  The  fear- 
ful ghost  provides  a  super- 
natural eliment,  while  an 
absurd  catastrophy  puts  a 
suitable  end  to  this  adroit 
play  —  and  justifies  its  title. 

Among  the  characters  in 
Ihe  play  several  performan- 
ces stand  out.  Huncamunca, 
played  by  Clare  Coulter,  was 
particularly  striking  in  her 
deadpan  expressions  and  in- 
fidelity to  Tom.  Many  very 
humourous  mock  heroic  flat- 
teries are  given  to  her;  ele- 
gant manners  contrast  wilh 


vulgarized  language  such  as 
'cheeks  as  red  as  beef". 
Grizzle  (Andrew  Held),  her 
unfortunate  suitor  lacks  any 
nuances  of  malicious  char- 
acter, yet  his  rants  and 
bombasts  are  as  amusing  as 
the  king's,  while  his  death 
speech  is  hilarious.  Liza 
Hutchison's  giantess  is  an 
uncomfortable  mixture  of 
parody  and  real  stiffness. 

Tom  Thumb  is  well  hand- 
led and  allows  his  custodi- 
an. Noodle  (Andrew  Bet- 
hell),  many  marvellous  op- 
portunities for  absurd  act- 
ions and  expressive  grima- 
ces. Several  brief  appearan- 
ces —  the  ghost  and  the  par- 
son —  are  effective.  The 
make-up  and  costumes  de- 
serve some  of  the  credit.  The 
action  is  well  arranged  on 
the  small  stage  and  well  in- 
tegrated with  Sally  Gower 
and  Martha  Black's  original 
and  inventive  sets. 

Yet  for  all  these  assets, 
:his  play  lacked  an  intensity 
of  impact. 


STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

ADVANCE  POLL— WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  13/67 

12  P.M.  -  2  P.M. 
MAIN  FOYER,  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  LIBRARY 

ELECTION  DAY  -  THURS.  DEC.  14,  1967 

8:30  A.M.    -    6:00  P.M. 

POLLS  WILL  BE  PLACED  ACROSS  CAMPUS 
BRING  YOUR  ATL  CARD  TO  VOTE. 


DAFFYDIL  6T8 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
A  DAFFYDIL  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME  IS  STILL  A  RIOT 

"A  WONDERFUL  SHOW"  -  Toronto  Telegram 
"AN  ENTERTAINMENT  HIGH  POINT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SEASON"  -  Varsity 
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Successful  "Anger 


IMF:  The  Charm  of 
Infallibility 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

Toss  out  any  lingering  ideas  you  may  have  had 
about  Scarborough  College  as  the  University  of  To- 
ronto's cultural  backwater.  Last  weekend's  production 
of  John  Osborne's  Look  Back  in  Anger,  performed  by 
the  Scarborough  College  Dramatic  Society,  was  ample 
proof  that  Scarborough  has  finally  arrived. 

Osborne's  play  isn't  easy  to  watch.  It's  undercurrent 
of  physical  violence  as  played  out  in  a  constant  stream 
of  verbal  lashings  is  remarkably  similar  to  Who's  Afraid 
of  Virginia  Woolf,  transposed  to  a  dirty  little  tenement 
in  London. 

Virginia  Woolf  features  a  married  couple  tearing 
each,  other's  guts  out.  Look  Back  is  more  subtle— Jimmy 
and  Alison  Porter,  the  main  characters,  married  four 
years,  still  in  love,  hating  each  other. 

Jimmy  is  loud,  always  on  the  attack  against  his  so- 
ciety, his  women,  himself.  Alison  is  the  sounding  board, 
almost  the  object.  She  rarely  fights  back  verbally  or 
psysically.  Her  weapon  is  silence. 

The  Scarborough  troupe  have  taken  this  difficult, 
emotion-charged  play  and  made  it  work. 

Robert  Ezrin  plays  Jimmy  and  is  mainly  responsible 
for  making  the  production  a  success.  His  control  over 
his  character  never  falters  along  the  broad  spectrum 
of  moods  Osborne  has  given  him. 

Beside  the  obvious  talent  of  Ezrin,  June  Lindley  as 
Alison  is  able  to  hold  her  own  which  is  a  tremendous 
achievement  in  itself.  As  a  result,  she  matches  Ezrin 
line  for  line,  and  Alison  never  loses  her  essential  hu- 
manity under  Jimmy's  blistering  attacks. 

The  merging  of  these  two  very  capable  talents  cli- 
maxes in  the  last  scene.  In  it,  Alison  and  Jimmy  con- 
front each  other  with  their  essential  infidelities — Jim- 
my's physical,  Alison's  emotional.  The  reconciliation  is 
in  brutal  contrast  with,  the  predominantly  angry  tone 
of  Jimmy,  the  bewildered  helplessness  of  Alison.  In  less 
than  capable  hands  the  scene  is  corny  and  lifeless.  Ez- 
rin and  Lindley  make  it. 

The  supporting  cast  are  less  effective  than  Ezrin 
and  Miss  Lindley,  but  quickly  warm  up  to  their  por- 
trayals. Katherine  Kertesz  as  Alison's  friend  Helena 
does  it  best 

It's  too  late  to  catcb  Look  Back  in  Anger,  but  this 
particular  group  is  one  to  watch  for  the  future.  Espe- 
cially if  they  ever  tackle  Virginia  Woolf. 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

Television  series  naturally  tend  to  be  variations  on 
a  theme,  and  since  complete  originality  from  week  to 
week  is  impossible  the  longevity  of  a  show  must  depend 
largely  on  a  given  situation. 

This  granted,  the  success  of  Bruce  Galler's  Mission: 
Impossible  can  I  think  be  attributed  to  a  well-chosen 
theme  handled  with  virtuosity.  The  basic  strength  of  the 
Impossible  Missions  Force  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  by 
comparison  with  an  older  organization  with  similar 
ends,  the  UNCLE.  Under  its  veneer  of  suavity,  The  Man 
From  UNCLE  relied  heavily  on  traditional  action  cliches 
for  its  popularity:  gun  and  fist  fights,  outlandish  tor- 
tures and  implausible  escapes.  In  order  to  produce  such 
suspensful  conflict,  agents  Solo  and  Kuryakin  had  to 
make  mistakes  big  enough  to  give  their  enemies  a  mo- 
mentary advantage.  Tbe  incredible  stupidity  of  their  er- 
rors all  too  often  turned  the  debonaire  heroes  into 
objects  of  ridicule. 

It  is  this  danger  which  Jim  Phelps  (Peter  Graves) 
and  his  crew  so  happily  avoid.  In  a  word,  they  are  in- 
fallible. They  never  risk  their  lives  in  a  gun  battle;  they 
never  rely  on  any  one  beside  themselves  (with  the  oc- 
casional exception  of  the  police);  they  are  never  unin- 
tentionally taken  prisoner;  they  never  womanize. 

Rather  than  seeking  suspense  in  hand  to  hand  com- 
bat whose  outcome  can  never  really  be  doubted  (after 
all,  the  good  guys  have  to  be  back  next  week)  Mission: 
Impossible  interests  us  in  an  altogether  different  way. 
The  IMF  are  given  a  mission.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
program  we  learn  just  enough  of  the  role  to  be  played 
by  each  member  in  its  execution  to  arouse  our  curiosity. 
Throughout  the  hour  we  see  a  number  of  unexplained 
and  apparently  unrelated  incidents.  We  have  to  wait 
until  the  end,  not  to  find  out  if  Phelps'  plan  is  success- 
ful— that  is  a  foregone  conclusion — but  to  find  out 
what  his  plan  is.  Each  episode  is  less  of  a  competition 
than  a  demonstration  of  expertise,  a  dazzling  display  of 
ingenuity. 

Needless  to  say,  the  program  often  creates  difficul- 
ties merely  for  the  sake  of  solving  them  gracefully.  The 
IMF's  object  is  never  merely  to  eliminate  their  victims 
but  to  make  them  eliminate  themselves  by  creating  in- 
ternal divisions.  But  at  least  this  system  has  the  virtue 
of  making  the  villains,  rather  than  the  heroes,  appear 
the  fools. 


FILM 


Truffaut:  Uncertain,  But  Pungent  And  Stylish 


By  MARY  OMATSU 

Truffaut's  "Four  Hundred 
Blows"  heralded  a  new  age 
in  French  film-making.  When 
the  critics  of  "Cahiers  du  Ci- 
nema" —  Truffaut,  Godard. 
Chabrol,  and  Rivette,  look- 
ed to  celluloid  rather  than 
newsprint  for  expression, 
"La  Nouvelle  Vague"  was 
born. 

The  "Cahiers"  group,  ad- 
mirers of  Hitchock,  and  the 
violence  and  melodrama  of 
grande  B  American  films, 
saw  the  camera  merely  as 
another  means  of  comuni- 
cation.  Feeling  limited  in 
movement  by  dollies  and 
camera  stands  they  took  to 
cinema  -  verite,  hand  -  held 
camera  techniques,  iinpiovs- 
ini:  scenes  rather  than  close- 
ly following  scripts,  and 
disorienting  the  viewer  spa- 
tialy  as  well  as  temporally, 
through  jump-cuts,  flash- 
backs, and  dissolves.  They 
advocated  a  new  freedom, 
and  rejected  all  their  pre- 
decessors except  perhaps  Re- 
noir. 

1959  saw  the  actualization 
of  Astruc's  "theory  ot  "Le 
Camera-Stylo".    Astruc  be- 


lieved that  the  camera 
"would  create  its  own  lan- 
2uage,  and  become  the  actual 
instrument  of  direct  crea- 
tion". New  wave  film- 
makers spoke  of  a  "Cinema- 
d'auteurs",  in  which  the 
camera  would  imitiate  and 
consumate  the  act  of  film 
writing. 

Thus  at  Cannes  in  1959, 
when  Truffaut  won  the 
award  for  direction  for  his 
"Quatre  Cents  Coups"  and 
Renais's  "Hiroshima  Mon 
Amour"  won  the  Internation- 
and  Clitic's  Prize,  the  rumb- 
lings and  renovations  that 
had  been  going  on  in  the 
French  film  industry  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  movie-going  public. 
"Four-Hundred  Blows"  was 
a  landmark  in  Truffaut's 
young  career.  It  was  his 
first  feature  length  film. 
Fashioned  after  a  short  of 
his  called,  "Lcs  Mistons", 
"Quatre  Cent  Coups"  traces 
the  life  of  thirteen  year  old. 
Antoine  Doinel,  from  school- 
boy prankster  to  reformato- 
ry'inmate.  The  film  largely 
autobiographical,  captures 
the  limbo  state  of  child  into 


adolescent,  with  such  authen- 
ticity and  wit  that  we  sym- 
pathize with  Antoine  as  he 
is  put  down  and  pedantised 
by  the  world. 

Following  on  the  success 
of  his  first  film,  Truffaut's 
second,  "Tirez  sur  le  Pian- 
iste'  (I960)  received  mixed 
reaction  from  his  admirers. 

Criticisms  have  been  level- 
led at  Truffaut  for  failing 
to  create  an  entirely  original 
film.  Of  his  five  films 
"Quatre  Cents  Bouts",  "Tirez 
Sur  'e  Pianiste",  "Jules  and 
Jim",  "La  Peau  Douce"  and 
"Fahrenheit  451",  only  two 
original  scripts  and  all  five 
were  collaborated  on. 

Truffaut  seems  unwilling 
as  of  yet  to  accept  the  res- 
ponsibility of  a  total  effort. 
As  he  expla  ns,  "The  worst 
thina  when  you  are  the  com- 
plete author  of  a  film  is 
that  von  are  more  troubled 
bv  doubt". 

Other  critics  dislike  Truf- 
faut's "frivolity".  They  feel 
that  as  an  artist,  he  has  an 
obligation  to  take  moral  and 
ooliticnl  positions.  However, 
Truffaut  refuses  to  fit  into 
Orwell's  moid.  He  savs  that 


I  dont  tackle  the  'problems 
of  our  times  because  the 
characters  in  a  film  interest 
me  more  than  the  story,  so 
I  can't  make  a  film  of  ideas". 

But  one  serious  defect 
in  his  film-making  that  even 
he  himself  acknowledges,  is 
the  fact  that  he  tries  to  please 
the  public.  Eight  years  as 
film  critic  of  "Cahiers  du 
Cinema"  have  left  him  with 
the  attitude  that  the  public 
musl  be  entertained.  In  itself, 
this  is  not  a  bad  idea,  but 
it  places  Truffaut  in  a  pa- 
radox—an artist  will,  bv 
definition,  displease  the  pub- 
lic. Why?  Because  the 
artist  is  someone  outside 
society  and  he  is  addressing 
himself  to  society. 

Consequently,  his  films 
reflect  this  psychic  Indian 
wrestling.  But  should  the 
time  ever  come  when  Truf- 
faut can  work  out  his  hang- 
up, we  would  truly  see  a 
film  as  mercuiral.  witty  and 
oungent  as  Truffaut  him- 
self. 
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Stage  Magic  Lost  In  Shuffle 


By  PETER  GODDARD 

Sometimes  I  am  relieved  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
pop  culture,  and  that  at  times  I  am  a  part  of  it.  After  seeing 
at  the  Crest  two  examples  of  what  is  considered  cultural — 
Puccini's  La  Boheme  and  Shakespeares  Othello — I  was  once 
again  glad  of  my  graceless  state. 

Director  Franco  Zeffirelli's  Boheme  runs  (if  that  is  the 
word  for  it)  well  over  two  hours.  In  transit  it  discloses 
some  of  the  most  patently  phony  process  shots  done,  to  my 
recollection.  All  the  side  lighting  ( sunsets ),  picturesque 
grouping  of  characters  and  soda-fountain  colors  seem  in- 
spired from  by  the  soggiest  nineteenth-century  religious 
chromos. 

As  a  film,  the  Boheme  had  al!  the  vices  of  cinema-verite 
techniques  and  none  of  its  saving  graces.  For  in  merely  re- 
producing La  Scala's  stage  production  and  not  transforming 
it  into  cinematic  terms,  Zeffirelli  has  finally  shown  what 
has  been  suspected  for  a  long  time,  that  opera  singers  can- 
not act. 

On  stage  such  performers  seem  to  blunder  to  eventual 
triumph.  But  shot  up  close,  their  semaphoring,  half-articul- 
ate style  of  playing  cannot  overcome  the  weak  dramaturgy, 
the  vulgar  compositions  and  colors.  Before  our  eyes  they 
seem  to  battle  the  technical  preoccupations  of  their  semi- 
singing.  Sniffing  melodrama  in  the  air  each  lets  his  part 
play  him,  replacing  any  chance  at  realism  with  loose  bits  of 
rhetoric. 

To  suit  the  syrup-dimmed  eye  that  envisioned  this  film, 
the  pace  is  funereal.  Only  in  the  Christmas  Eve  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  scene  at  the  beginning  of  act  two  did  the  produc- 
tion have  any  sparkle.  But  the  movement  generated  here  by 
the  crowd  is  motion-for-motion's  sake,  not  for  variety's. 
Zeffirelli  can  conceive  of  only  two  modes — the  cloying  intim- 
ate and  the  bustling  grandoise,  neither  of  which  can  be 
blended  together. 

The  singing,  in  turn,  is  thin  in  production  and  dilutes 
the  picture's  few  climaxes.  This,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
not  solely  the  singers'  faults.  It  achieved  the  effect  of  hear- 
ing an  old  78  on  the  best  of  stereo;  and  added  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  music  was  pre-recorded  and  dubbed  over  the 
singers'  silently  moving  lips,  the  result  was  stilted. 

Unintentionally,  the  result  of  this  technique  was  occa- 
sionally comical.  It  was  as  if  someone  else  was  singing  for 
each  character,  ventriloquially,  through  their  limp  jaws. 

Stuart  Burge's  production  of  Othello  is  a  problem  of  a 
more  subtle  nature.  One  had  a  tendency  to  forget  the  static 
sets,  the  omnipresent  orange  sunset,  and  some  curious  cam- 
era technique  when  faced  with  two  actors  of  Laurence 
Olivier's  and  Frank  Finlay's  abilities. 

These  two  made  the  microscopic  nature  of  the  camera 
all  the  more  startling.  And  what  we  saw  was  bound-bursting 
acting  in  a  tight  and  limiting  production.  Vocally  the  pro- 
duction is  flawless,  visually  it  is  as  open  and  as  meaningless 
as  a  picture  frame. 

Finlay's  lago  is  tight-lipped  and  humorless.  He  is  a 
moral  bantam-weight  fighter  slugging  it  out  with  a  heavy- 
weight. Never  cowed,  what  he  has  lost  in  stature  he  makes 
up  for  in  cunning.  Here,  the  camera  serves  him  well. 

While  befriending  the  Moor,  a  full-screen  shot  of  the  con- 
temptuous curl  of  the  lips  betrays  him  to  us.  His  imposture 
seems  total  and,  therefore  terrifying. 

And  Oliver's  Othello  becomes  all  the  more  imposing  be- 
fore the  lens.  For  not  only  does  this  actor's  character,  but 
his  technique  become  evident.  But  in  this  virtue  lays  the 
vice.  One  is  amazed  but  not  involved.  One  watches,  com- 
pares, and  applauds  but  is  not  involved.  It  was  like  scanning 
a  Rembrandt  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

Olivier's  Othello  is  more  Uncle  Tom  than  Cassius  Clay. 
At  moments  of  raging  climax,  his  sense  of  pain  at  the 
treachery  of  lago  is  equalled  by  a  sense  of  loss  of  pride. 
There  is  weight  and  majesty  here.  But  it  is  of  "a  great 
stunned  animal  strapped  to  the  rack"  not  of  a  civilized  man. 

Olivier  licks  his  pink  lips,  bellows,  hums,  and  rages  in 
an  animal  frenzy.  When  at  last  he  has  realized  the  com- 
plexities of  a  quicker  mind,  and  the  destruction  caused  by 
his  own  naive  jealousies  he  dies.  In  effect,  the  way  Olivier 
plays  him,  the  Moor's  spirit  died  before  his  body  did. 

Although  the  production  was  remodelled  to  suit  the 
cinema,  the  camera  merely  created  a  new  type  of  stage.  And 
it  was  Shakespeare,  and  not  Burge,  that  prevailed. 

Yet  of  the  two  productions,  it  was  the  latter  that  re- 
ceived a  more  stylish  reproduction.  It  allowed  all  the  at- 
mosphere and  nuances  of  the  drama  to  unfold  without  get- 
ting in  the  way.  It  didn't  expand  the  play's  implications, 
but  neither  did  it  restrict  them  as  Zeffirelli  did  the  opera. 

All  of  which  points  out,  that  while  grand  themes  don't 
change,  techniques  must.  And  the  lucidity  of  the  camera  will 
become  an  altogether  new  criteria  of  whether  a  production 
is  technically  and  emotionally  well-constructed. 


Gianni  Roimondi  and  Mirella  Freni  In  Duct  from  Lo  Boheme 
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Unabashed,  Goonish  Good  Times 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Like  a  soft  summer  rain  on  a  stifling  afternoon  comes 
jaunty  Bob  Downey  to  the  underground  film  scene.  To  the 
unfortunately  pervasive  Warhol  world  of  cinematic  pre- 
tension, Downey's  current  film  (Chafed  Elbows  at  Cine- 
city)  brings  a  commodity  which  is  notably  lacking  under- 
ground— humour.  His  film  is  a  full  sixty  minutes  of  una- 
bashed, goonish,  good  times  which  leave  even  the  long- 
haired pseudos  chuckling  self-consciously. 

Downey,  of  course,  cheerfully  denies  that  Chafed  El- 
bows is  an  underground  film  ("What  does  'underground' 
mean,  man;  I  don't  know."),  and  his  recent  presence  in 
Toronto  to  unaffectedly  plug  his  product  attests  rather  ob- 
viously to  this  claim.  (One  isn't  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  making  money  so  openly,  you  know — it's  not  cool.)  A 
native  New  Yorker,  Downey  frowns  on  most  of  the  'un- 
derground' stuff  which  is  burrowing  out  of  bis  home  city. 
"About  three-quarters  of  it  is  just  about  queers." 

For  his  confrontation  with  the  daily  press,  Downey  had 
put  in  a  formal  appearance,  complete  with  double-breasted 
suit,  hair  neatly  combed  and  shiny  shoes.  Contrasted  with 
his  groovy  mannerisms  and  speech,  this  caught  the  To- 
ronto press  totally  off  guard,  and  they  searched  despara- 
tely  for  a  convenient  label.  Finally,  one  reporter  labelled 
him  helplessly  as  "a  hippie  in  straight  clothing." 

When  I  talked  to  him  informally  the  next  day,  Dow- 
ney was  wearing  a  rough  brown  jacket  over  an  open-neck- 


ed shirt,  his  pants  were  ordinary  cords,  and  his  shoes  soft 
scruffy.  Rumpled  hair  topped  a  face  lit  by  an  apple-pie 
grin.  He  looked  comfortable.  I  asked  him  about  has  suit.  . 
"Oh,  I  just  wear  it  for  special  occasions;  it's  the  only  one 
I  have,  man."  So  much  for  a  "hippie  in  straight  clothing." 
Downey  doesn't  fit  into  a  nifty,  precise  slot;  he's  just  a 
nice  guy  who,  incidentally,  knows  where  it's  at. 

We  talked,  inevitably,  of  drugs  and  the  hippie  move- 
ment. "Yes  I've  tried  LSD  a  few  times  and  1  smoke  pot 
occasionaly,  but  the  drug  scene  just  doesn't  interest  me, 
man.  I  can't  see  anything  creative  about  it.  At  least  not 
personally."  Hippies?  "They're  too  much  like  organized 
religion.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  people  should  drop  out. 
It's  too  easy,  man."  , 

After  brief  postering  from  a  Toronto  Life  'man'  ("and 
what  is  your  connection  with  the  film,  Mr.  Downey?"),  we 
got  around  to  Chafed  Elbows  itself.  "I'm  glad  you  enjoyed 
it,  but  quite  frankly  I'm  almost  sick  of  it.  It  took  three 
years  to  make  and  a  three  year  joke  is  too  much." 

Downey's  next  film  will  be  a  way-out  thing  about  a 
Negro  who  takes  over  a  white  ad  agency  (watermelon 
breaks  instead  of  coffee  breaks).  Typically  off-beat,  he 
plans  to  include  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael  in 
the  film. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Chelsea  Girls,  and 
Bob  Downey  snorted  with  laughter.  "Andy  Warhol  hates 
my  guts.  I  went  up  to  him  after  it  was  over  and  said,  'It 
kind  of  dragged  after  the  second  day." 


Caroline:  We're  Still  Waiting 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

One  of  Ron  Kelly's  avowed 
Durposes  in  making  Waiting 
for  Caroline  was  to  create 
a  Canadian  motion  picture 
industry.  Whether  this  is  a 
desirable  objective  in  an 
age  when  movies  are  becom- 
ing less  of  an  industry  is 
perhaps  doubtful.  With  gov- 
enment  sponsoring  films 
through  the  CBC  and  NFB 
we  might  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  artistic  rather  than 
commercial  success. 

Unfortuneately,  Waiting 
for  Caroline  has  neither. 

It  centers  around  a  mixed 
up  girl  and  two  boys,  both 
in  love  with  her:  an  absolute- 
ly stock  situation,  but  this 
need  not  be  a  mark  against 
it.  A  poster  of  Jeanne  Mo- 
reau  in  Jules  and  Jim  in 


Caroline's  cluttered  Quebec 
City  apartment  recalls  Truf- 
faut's  masterpiece  whose 
basic  ingredients  were  no 
more  original.  But  what  an 
unhappy  allusion  for  Caro- 
line. Truffaut's  wit  and  verve 
are  wholly  lacking  here.  The 
only  thing  unique  to  the 
film  are  glimpses  of  Van- 
couver and  Quebec  (and  in 
fact  Hitchocock  used  the 
mood  of  latter  much  more 
effectively  when  he  shot  I 
Confess  on  location  there). 

At  least  we  cannot  accuse 
Kelly  of  flippancv.  His  major 
problem,  I  would  say,  is  that 
he  takes  himself  too  seri- 
ously with  the  result  that 
his  film  is  ponderous  and 
dull.  Even  a  trip  to  a  Quebec 
farmhouse  for  Christmas 
where  Caroline  and  her  two 


boy  friends  have  a  romp  in 
the  snow  with  the  horses, 
is  dismally  low  key.  Using 
Bach's  Well-Tempered  Harp- 
sichord to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  music  does  not 
matter  where  a  sprightly 
Michel  Legrand  is  obviously 
what  is  required. 

The  prologue  warns  us  we 
may  become  exasperated 
with  Caroline  and  we  do, 
but  not  for  the  expected 
reasons.  She  has  been  billed 
as  a  kook  and  does  not  live 
up  to  expectations.  She  has 
a  slight  Electra  complex  and 
we  catch  her  sucking  her 
thumb  in  an  airplane,  but 
she  does  nothing  interestin- 
gly offbeat.  As  for  her  two 
lovers,  they  cannot  decide 
whether  to  hate  each  other 
like  square  Ango-Saxons  or 


be  buddies  a  la  jrancaise. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
either  would  cross  the  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  a  girl 
as  capricious  and  dull  as 
Caroline. 

The  logic  of  giving  films 
one  intends  to  show  commer- 
cially a  television  premiere 
(The  Ernie  Game,  Wait- 
ing for  Caroline,  and  later 
this  month  The  Paper  Peo- 
ple) has  been  severely  critic- 
ized, but  after  all,  seeing 
that  we  are  still  waiting  for 
good  Canadian  cinema  we 
might  just  as  well  wait  at 
home  as  rush  out  to  a 
theatre  to  have  our  hopes 
shattered. 
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Nirvana.  The  Beatles  have  never  lost  it;  the  Rolling 
Stones  have  finally  found  it.  The  Beatles  are  now  the  court- 
jesters  of  the  new  sound,  the  plasticine  porters  with  look- 
ing glass  ties.  The  Stones  had  seemed  to  have  come  to  the 
burnt-out  ends  of  their  sexy,  smoky  days.  But  soft,  a  word 
or  two  before  you  go  .  .  . 

No  album  in  recent  years  has  been  issued  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  foofaraw  as  Sgt.  Pepper's  Lonely  Hearts  Club 
Band.  Prior  to  release,  radio  stations  were  bidding  as  much 
as  $1,000  for  a  bootleg  copy  of  it.  Capitol  records  was  filing 
suit  against  stations  who  jumped  the  release  date.  A  million 
copies  were  reportedly  ordered  in  advance. 

Meanwhile  the  rock'n'  roll  intellectuals  were  claiming 
the  album  as  a  masterpiece,  a  pop  symphony  with  'move- 
ments' and  'themes'  and  things.  And  musicologist  Henry 
Pleasants  said:  "The  Beatles  are  where  music  is  right  now." 
But  the  Beatles  had  an  answer  to  all  this  band-wagon-jump- 
ing. "Nothing  is  real,"  sang  George  Harrison  in  Strawberry 
Fields  Forever,  "and  nothing  to  get  hung  about." 

But  had  they  an  answer  for  their  next  album?  In  Sgt. 
Pepper  they  had  successfully  distilled  the  mood  of  their 
time.  What  would  be  next?  Where  would  they  go  on  their 
next  album? 

On  a  Magical  Mystery  Tour  (which  by  the  way  is  the 
name  of  the  album.) 

The  album  is  an  audible  and  visual  Sgt.  Pepper.  Al- 
though six  of  the  songs  are  taken  from  a  Beatles-produced 
TV  show  by  the  same  name  (to  be  shown  in  North  America 
early  January)  and  the  other  six  are  a  compendium  of  re- 
cent hits,  a  strange  type  of  unity  has  been  achieved. 

On  one  level  the  message  is  clear  and  Beatle-consensual 
enough.  Gone  are  the  frothy  pitches  to  teen-age  libidos:  in 
their  place  is  the  message,  'Dig  Yourself.  With  a  little  help 
from  your  friends  it's  getting  better  all  the  time.  And  it 
really  doesn't  matter  if  you're  wrong  or  right.' 

The  logic  is  magic.  Having  seen  pain  and  having 
thought  of  death,  the  Beatles  seemed  to  have  turned  to 
save  themselves  and  their  friends  through  magic.  And  the 
lyrics  have  become  ellusive  and  allusive.  The  music,  not 
profound,  but  indefinite.  At  its  best,  Magical  Mystery  Tour 
is  pop  music  of  the  highest  significance;  at  its  worst  it  is 
trite.  The  title  tune  is  the  latter.  It  is  redundant  without 
making  a  point  in  its  redundancy.  Someone  will  find  mean- 
ing in  it  but  a  little  grass  will  help.  Pot  makes  everything 
seem  significant. 

But  suddenly,  in  it's  second  tract,  the  album  takes  on 
a  new  life.  The  Fool  On  The  Hill  sets  a  dark  mood.  By  im- 
plication and  imagery,  this  melancholy,  disturbing  little 
piece  suggests  the  spiritual  deadness  of  a  day. 

The  Beatles  are,  more  than  any  other  group,  hip  to 
death.  Eleanor  Rigby  was  dead  long  before  the  obsequies; 
and  in  Day  in  the  Life,  death  grins  at  the  man  "who  blew 
his  mind  out  in  a  car."  The  Fool  on  the  Hill  depicts  the 
auto-anesthesia  of  those  who  only  see  a  physical  and  not 
the  spiritual  in  the  air  today. 

Next  tract.  A  melody  unfolds  and  goes  on  as  if  it  was 
conceived  for  the  turn-of-the-century  music  hall.  Thus  be- 
gins Your  Mother  Should  Know,  a  remarkable,  tight,  well- 
written  salute  to  nostalgia.  The  lyrics  are  trite,  the  melody 
common-place,  but  in  the  Beatles'  hands  the  result  is  a 
eerie  little  song  streaked  with  humour  and  compassion. 

And  with  the  next  song,  I  Am  The  Walrus,  the  Beatles' 
vaudeville-show  of  the  absurd  begins.  Taking  off  from 
Lewis  Carroll's  line,  "The  time  has  come,  the  walrus  said, 
to  talk  of  many  things  .  .  ."  the  song  takes  an  LSDisneyland 
trip  to  the  theatre  .of  the  surreal.  This  is  the  new  magic. 
The  meandering,  unstructured,  free-association  do-it-your- 
self-Rorschakism  is  the  Beatles'  attempt  to  return  to  the 
unexplainable,  to  magic  as  a  substitute  for  belief. 

In  an  interview  in  the  International  Times  Paul  Mc- 
Cartney says:  "With  any  kind  of  thing,  my  aim  seems  to  be 
to  distort  it,  distort  it  from  what  we  know  it  as,  even  with 
music  and  visual  things  and  to  change  it  from  what  it  is  to 
see  what  it  could  be.  To  see  the  potential  in  it  all.  To  take 
a  note  and  wreck  it  and  see  in  that  note  what  else  there  is 
in  it,  that  a  simple  act  like  distorting  it  has  caused. 

"To  take  a  film  and  to  superimpose  on  top  of  it  so 
you  can't  quite  tell  what  it  is  anymore,  it's  all  trying  to 
create  magic,  it's  all  trying  to  make  things  happen  so  that 
you  don't  know  why  they've  happened." 

In  the  rest  of  the  album  never  has  complexity  seemed 
so  simple,  almost  naive.  In  Hello  Goodby,  or  Penny  Lane 
or  All  You  Need  is  Love  the  Beatles  have  a  way  of  making 
experience  sound  like  innocence.  And  their  audacity  and  the 
power  to  hold  that  simple  dream-like  quality  well  past  the 
breaking  point  until  it  glistens  into  a  dazzling  series  of 
sense  impressions  are  unique  in  the  new  music. 

Nirvana.  They've  never  left  it.  "In  this  carnation,"  says 
George  Harrison,  "we're  the  Beatles,  and  it's  a  little  scene 
and  we're  playing  and  we're  pretending  to  be  the  Beatles, 
like  Harold  Wilson  is  pretending  to  be  the  Prime  Minister 
.  .  .  They're  all  playing. 

"The  Queen  is  the  Queen.  The  idea  that  you  could  wake 
up  and  it  happens  that  you're  Queen,  it's  amazing  but  you 
imagine  it  .  .  . 

"You  see,  we  haven't  really  started  yet,  the  Beatles. 
The  future  stretches  out  beyond  our  imagination.  There  is 
a  musical  infinity  as  well.  We've  only  just  discovered  what 
we  can  do  as  musicians.  What  threshold  we  can  cross.  It 
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chart1'  maMer  S°  much  anymore  >f  we're  No.  1  or  on  the 

riE»  if  Pe°ple  dislike  us'  Just  don't  deny  us." 

If  William  Burroughs  were  ever  to  make  a  record  he 
could  no  no  more  than  the  Rolling  Stones  have  m  then-  lat 
est:  Their  Satanic  Majesties  Request.  The  Stones  in  this  a - 
bum,  or  non-record,  seem,  like  Burroughs,  to  be  "attempting 
to  create  a  new  mythology  for  the  space  age  "  aUemptlnS 

Ihis  is  the  Stones'  spiritual  autobiography.  In  it  thev 
are  uninfected  by  any  trace  of  humanistic  sentimentality 
Through  it  their  imagery  is  that  of  the  most  corrosive 
nightmare.  Their  voice  has  become  hard,  derisive  inventive 
tree,  lunny,  serious,  poetic  and  abrasive. 

It  is  as  if  the  group  arrived  at  this  record  dead  Like 
the  Beatles  they  have  buried  the  old  band  in  a  grave  mark- 
ed by  marijuana  leaves  in  full  bloom.  But  this  is  not  the 
Stones  answer  to  Sgt.  Pepper.  It  represents  where  the 

m  1  Jue  S°!ng-„It  has  a  maS'c  as  we»-  But  their's  is 
black  Where  the  Beatles  present  a  surreal  version  of  fuzzy 
friendliness,  the  Stones  have  come  up  with  a  depraved 
brilliantly  perverted  version,  of  Tolkein  vision,  of  deranged 
beauty.  In  it,  the  Stones  have  achieved  their  satisfaction 

From  the  blurred,  three-dimensional  cover  that  hides 
pictures  of  the  Beatles  in  both  lower  corners  to  the  last 
song  the  same  images  recur:  the  castle,  the  joint,  planets 
side-show  carney  operators,  putrid  cocktail  bars. 

It  is  terrifying,  and  beautiful.  And  it,  and  not  S»t  Pep- 
per, represents  the  apotheosis  of  rock.  A  heresy?  Perhaps 
but  listen,  just  listen.  The  experience  found  here  will  make 
Jimi  Hendnx's  sound  like  a  trip  to  the  Riverdale  Zoo  bv 
comparison. 

The  Stones  seem  to  want  to  illuminate  almost  every 
level  of  their  wonderland-cum-hell  by  bouncing  light  off  a 
chaotic  collection  of  drug-induced  fantasies.  From  the  brass- 
induced  baroqueness  and  rhythm'n'blues  magic  here  it  is 
a  long  way  to  the  delta  southland.  The  Stones  can't  «o 
home  again.  Ever.  ° 

As  an  album  it  comes  closest  to  the  totally-integrated 
work.  At  it's  heart  is  a  satire  at  the  expense  of  those  people 
who  deal  in  pigeon-holes,  catagories,  and  generalizations, 
seeking  to  pin  down  to  a  consistent  pattern  the  unrepeated 
variety  of  the  human  mind.  Essentially,  it  celebrates  the 
glorious  uniqueness  of  everything  that  might  be. 

And  it  reaffirms  my  belief  that  rock'n'roll  is  a  texture— 
a  total  entity,  not  a  sum  of  many  related  parts.  Electronic 
music,  tighty  constructed  and  deftly  superimposed  on  the 
group's  sound  exists  alongside  haunting  medieval  melodies, 
west  African  chants,  the  Beatles  singing  background  in 
She's  A  Rainbow,  and  wisps  of  conversation  half-heard, 
half-said  and,  probably,  half-hearted. 

The  effect  is  of  all  pandemonium  constantly  breaking 
loose  only  to  be  re-organized.  Side  one  forms  a  unit.  The 
words  of  the  first  songs,  Sing  This  All  together  appear  as  a 
type  of  reprise  on  the  side's  last  cut.  In  transit,  the  Stones 
passed  through  a  section  of  hard-core  rock,  Bill  Wyman's 
allusive  In  Another  Land  and  the  folk-influenced  2000  Man. 

Side  two  She's  A  Rainbow  fits  a  Nelson  Riddle-like  or- 
chestration, Mozart  and  Mick  Jagger  in  one  mould.  Care- 
fully, the  music  is  becomingly  simplified.  And  the  record 
grows,  past  The  Lantern  and  Gomper,  to  its  climax  in  2000 
light  years  from  home.  This  is  Jagger  &  Co's  A  Day  in  the 
Life.  Yet  no  two  records  could  be  more  dissimilar. 

Never  before  in  the  new  sound  has  the  music  of  two 
cultures  and  two  ages  been  so  satisfactorily  meshed.  And 
the  differences  between  the  Stones  and  the  Beatles  become 
all  the  more  clear.  For  while  the  latter  draw  everything 
from  the  past  to  the  present  and  somehow  change  in  doing 
so,  the  Stones  leave  everything  where  it  is,  yet  impose  their 
indelible  personality  on  it. 

Following  these  songs  there  is  an  appropriate  vaude* 
ville  final  replete  with  the  bawdiest  line  ever  recorded  (if 
you  can  pick  it  out),  the  strippers,  the  hoofers,  the  lady- 
who-was-cut-in-half,  the  woozy  piano  player,  the  lushes  all 
pushing  into  the  act. 

Their  Majesties  Request,  then,  roves  the  fields,  fairs, 
and  knolls  of  a  psychedelic  King  Jagger's  Court,  where  im- 
ages spun  in  the  darkest  of  nights  hang  lush  and  rich  as 
ripe  fruit  on  trees. 

But  here  I  must  stop.  I  am  falling  into  the  very  trap 
the  Rolling  Stones  have  set  for  a  critical  approach.  I  am 
explaining  instead  of  experiencing. 

The  question  is,  where  did  this  record  come  from.  No 
one  is  going  to  deny  the  Stones  have  been  influenced  to  a 
great  degree  by  Negro  rock  and  roll  and  rhythm  and  blues. 
Yet  it  is  too  easy  to  over-estimate  this  type  of  music  on 
this  record's  final  worth.  Can  one  correlate  the  Mississippi 
delta  or  Chicago's  East  Side  to  Their  Satanic  Majesties  Re- 
quest? Only  indirectly,  if  at  all. 

I  think  that  other  relations  would  have  more  relevance; 
that  is,  women,  genre  movies,  comic  books,  modern  dance, 
Stravinsky,  Genet,  abstract  painting  and  poetry,  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  abstract  craziness  found  on  any  street  in 
any  city  in  a  day,  John  Barth,  Ken  Kesey,  J.  P.  Donleavy, 
Beethoven,  Joseph  Heller,  Thomas  Pynchon,  John  Lennon, 
Jack  Kerouac,  Susan  Langer,  Jesus  Christ,  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan,  Bertolt  Brecht,  Susan  Sontag,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Paul 
McCartney,  Variety,  Rave,  Jean-Luc  Godard,  Francois  Truf- 
faut,  Jean-Paul  Belmondo,  The  Realist.  Allen  Ginsberg,  Ralph 
Starr,  Brigitte  Bardot,  George  Harrison  .  .  . 
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MUSIC 


Volcanic  Music 

By  jack  McCaffrey 


Last  weekend,  unheralded 
by  any  advance  publicity, 
i  musical  event  of  uncal- 
cnable  significance  and  tar- 
reaching  inpact  occurred  in 
a  dingy,  musty,  old,  lofi 
above  the  Coach  House 
Theatre  on  Huron  St.  From 
the  depths  of  the  New  York 
Underground  move  m  e  n  t 
there  Surfaced  a  strange 
3nd  terrifying  new  group. 

Leon  Beiderbecke  is  the 
leader  of  this  collection  ol 
very  weird  individuals  weed- 
ing instrument  that  produc- 
ed sounds  such  as  have 
never  before  been  heard  by 
the  human  ear.  Beiderbecke 
has  short  hair,  neatly  part- 
ed in  the  middle,  and  wears 
an  old  double-breasted  suit 
which  gives  him  an  air  of 
belonging  to  a  bygone  era  of 
"sweet"  music  and  bath  tub 
gin.  He  has  an  innocent  face 
ar.  aura  of  country  wholeso- 
meness  about  him  —  in 
marked  c  on  tras  t  to  your 
average  vicious,  depraved- 
looking  Underground  artist 
type.  The  rest  of  the  men 
in  the  band  are  similar  in 
appearance  to  their  leader 
—  they  all  look  like  people 
resurrected  from  the  late 
W20's.  No  doubt  this  is  an 
attempt  to  reject  the  styliz- 
ed costume  of  the  highly  self- 
conscious  artist  of  the  '60's. 

Aided  by  the  light  of  one 
flickering  candle,  the  mus- 
icians picked  their  way 
among  the  tombstones  and 
anvils  strategically  placed 
on  the  stage.  They  solemly 
placed  Tarot  card  and  horse- 
shoes on  their  aparatus,  and 
then  uttered  eerie  cries  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  time 
(well  over  an  hour).  Then 
suddenly  disappering  be- 
hind the  forge  at  the  rear  of 
the  stage,  they  emerged  with 
their  horns  and  at  once 
starled  the  listeners  by  creat- 
ing and  sustaining  fantastic 
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"carterwauling  and  demented 
beast-like  sounds  for  four 
hours. 

The  pur  pose  of  having  the 
ominous  objects  surrouding 
them  as  they  pour  out  their 
frenzy  of  noises  is  to  create 
a  new  symbolism  that  will 
mesh  with  the  satanic 
sounds  to  produce  unheard  — 
of  levels  of  psychic  prob- 
ing into  the  as  yet  undisco- 
vered dark  areas  of  the 
libido  which  hide  the  most 
terrifying  powers  and  ener- 
gies which,  if  only  they 
could  be  unleashed,  would 
lead  to  the  most  apocalyptic 
consequences  imaginable.  It 
is  the  intention  of  Beider- 
becke and  his  henchmen  to 
release  this  energy  through 
concentrated  invocation  to 
the  mystic  forces  of  Pluto 
and  Vulcan,  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  hidden 
coprophages  of  the  human 
psyche. 

As  they  reached  the  cli- 
matic point  in  the  music, 
the  musicians  seized  the 
anvils  and  hurled  them  at 
one  another  in  a  ritualistic 
self-sacrifice.  The  main  mes- 
sage that  emerged  from 
this  performance  was  that 
Leon  Beiderbecke  is  dead. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  com- 
pelling, vital  new  message 
of  these  men,  you  have  to 
get  outside  yourself  and 
ignore  all  your  preconcep- 
tions of  what  music  should 
be.  Beiderbecke  is  (or  rather 
was)  saying  something  of 
real  importance  which  can- 
not be  put  into  conventional 
terms. 

Although  the  musicians 
perished  in  their  attempt  to 
get  their  point  across,  all  is 
not  lost.  Whole  legions  of 
followers  have  sprung  up  in 
Toronto  alone.  Men  like 
Broomer,  Pringle,  etc.,  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  pur- 
suing the  lofty  aims  of  their 
lamented  guru,  and  perhaps 
one  day  they  will  succeed 
in  freeing  the  spirit  of  Vul- 
can in  all  of  us. 


The  Way  It  Is  With  Some  New  LP's 


By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

This  summer  Eric  Burdon  went  to  San 
Francisco  and  found  God.  That's  the  only 
explanation  I  can  see  for  his  current  pre- 
dicament (and  his  last  album — Winds  of 
Change  (MGM  SE-4484). 

You  see  Eric,  who  made  himself  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  blues  singer  with  The  Ani- 
mals, has  gotten  over  his  Negro  complex  (it 
seems  that  every  white  rock  'n'  roll  singer 
has  to  go  through  that  complex)  and  has 
now  decided  to  try  and  keep  up  with  the 
acid-rocking  music  world  around  him. 

What  characterizes  this  LP  is  Burdon's  ex- 
citement at  his  conversion  and  his  strange 
mixture  of  humility  and  conceit.  The  album 
is  a  mistake,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  San 
Francisco  Nights  was  on  the  radio  and 
needs  no  further  comment.  What  Burdon 
was  trying  to  do  in  Man,  Woman  is  beyond 
me.  He  shouts  out  a  small  domestic  drama 
and  piously  moralizes  at  the  end.  Later  he 
sings  the  moral  "When  I  was  drinking,  I 
should  have  been  thinking,"  in  Hotel  Hell, 
wherein  Burdon  expertly  draws  the  scene  of 
his  displacement.  I'ts  All  Meat,  is  self-ex- 
planatory; his  version  is  pretty  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  Cream's  Spoonful.  Eric 
has  many  directions  in  which  to  keep  up. 
Shame,  though.  He  was  doing  such,  good 
work  before.  Now  he's  only  confused. 

Concurrent  with  an  Animals  LP,  you  can 
usually  expect  a  Righteous  Brothers  effort, 
ind  the  two  non-(generically)-related  singers' 
latest  is  Souled  Out  (Verve  V6-5031.)  This  is 
another  example  of  non-progress.  Remem- 
ber the  sound  Phil  Spector  used  to  drape 
around  the  brothers?  Ok,  for  the  last  few 
LPs,  the  Bros,  have  been  dressing  themselves 
—without  the  earlier  temple-rite  excitement 

The  latest  is  competent  and  will  appeal  to 
the  Righteous  Brothers  fan.  But  it  doesn't 
grab.  There's  nothing  special  here.  The  songs 
are  new  but  the  LP  has  been  done  before. 

Meanwhile  Vanilla  Fudge  (ATCO  SD  33- 
224)  is  still  fun,  as  the  group's  four  members 
explore  some  well-known  material.  They  get 
into  a  song  like  Ticket  to  Ride,  exploring  all 
the  corners,  feeling  around  for  new  things 
to  say. 

The  sound  is  slightly  surrealistic,  as  the 
organ  flits  across  the  thin  line  that  separates 


a  smooth,  sweet  note  from  a  slicing  one.  The 
organ  oozes  like  a  whipped-cream  wave, 
while  the  Fudge  bass  man  plays  interesting 
little  tunes  on  his  instrument  and  the  guitar- 
ist plays  pretty  intricate  litt-e  figures  over, 
under  and  around,  into  a  symbolic  structur". 

One  problem,  though,  is  that  vocally  (and 
even  instrumentally  by  the  end  of  side  2) 
the  group  has  very  few  new  things  to  offc. 
They  lengthen  a  song  to  study  it  and  take  it 
apart.  (They  lengthen  Eleanor  Rlgby  to  8:24. 
giving  us  a  more  detailed  picture  than  Paul 
McCartney  did  in  his  2.11  original.) 

People  Get  Ready  shows  exactly  where  th-' 
group  is  at.  The  Impressions'  original  version 
was  2:37.  The  Fudge's  is  6:30,  but  the  Fudge 
gospel  style,  parts  of  the  arrangement,  an,: 
the  atmosphere  is  taken  right  out  of  that 
short  version.  It  is  this  gospel  sound  that  the 
Fudge  try  to  apply  in  most  of  the  10  songs 
on  this  LP,  and  that's  what  often  doesn't 
work. 

Completely  different  in  its  intentions  is  the 
Bee  Gees  1st  (ATCO  SD-33-223)  which  should 
be  more  widely  known  than  it  is.  (It's  been 
out  since  late  summer). 

Vocally  and  in  terms  of  production  the 
Bee  Gees  have  adopted  much  from  the 
Beatles,  their  harmonies,  their  vocal  tex- 
tures, their  use  of  classical  references  (like 
the  Bacb-fugue-like  counterpoint  in  Turn  o[ 
the  Century)  and  their  orchestration  ideas. 
Not  everywhere  but  enough. 

The  Bee  Gees'  contributions  are  the  song> 
themselves  —  all  original.  There's  something 
satisfying  about  the  structure  of  the  lyrics 
on  top  of  the  music.  The  songs  aren't  pre- 
dictable, but  once  you've  heard  a  line,  it  be- 
comes as  familiar  as  an  old  standard  —  it'.s 
so  appropriate.  One  Minute  Woman  is  my 
favorite,  although  the  tense  drama  of  New 
York  Mining  Disaster  and  the  intricate  har- 
monies in  Every  Christian  Lion-Hearted 
Man  Will  Show  You  have  been  pointed  oul 
by  other  people. 

The  Bee  Gees'  music  is  Englishly  delicate, 
18th  century  aristocratic.  Most  of  their  cu's 
are  orchestrated  with  string  accompani 
ments;  all  are  orchestrated  to  fit  the  mood 
and  character  of  the  song  perfectly.  The  Bee- 
Gees,  their  first  time  out,  have  received  the 
best  production  possible  for  their  music. 


DO  NOT  FORGET!    Saturdays  This  Year! 

SATURDAY,  9th  DECEMBER,  1967  -  Please  come  early  -  7:30  p.m.  start 


This  will  allow  us  to  complete  the  full  10  ends. 
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Glass:  Sheer  Pleasure 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 

Why  Glass? 

It's  beautiful.  It's  also  one 
of  the  best  mediums  for  ex- 
pressing the  form-aesthetic 
of  our  century,  and  so  inevi- 
tably it  attracts  us.  Why?  Be- 
cause it's  transparent  or  opa- 
que and  this  leads  to  limited 
spatial  volumes,  a  handling 
of  space  preferred  by  a  cen- 
tury  which  does  not  like  its 
boundaries  to  be  too  defin- 
ed. Glass  also  reflects  light, 
and  we  are  oriented  to  this 
kind  of  viewing  since  the 
Impressionists.  Furthermore, 
old  glass  has  an  accidental 
quality  about  it,  seen  in  its 
bubbles  and  strange  melting 
of  colours  which  is  attractive 
to  moderns  awakened  to  the 
power  of  the  accident  by  mo- 
dern art.  (As  Turner  once 
said,  "I  never  lose  an  acci- 
dent.") 

Of  course  for  some,  there's 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge  about 
i  tie  subject. 

For  others,  especially  here 
in  Canada,  there  are  national- 
istic overtones.  John  Yarem- 
ko,  in  an  introduction  to  a 
recent  Canadian  book  on 
glass,  pu:  the  whole  matter 
succintly: 

What    an    experience  to 
learn  that  a  piece  of  glass 
is  Canadian.  Immediately 
I  he  view  has  a  tendency  to 
be  through  pink-coloured 
lenses;  the  design  seems 
so  much  purer  —  the  spar- 
kle so  much  brighter! 
This  is  quite  true,  and  one 
can't  object  to  such  an  en- 
thusiasm for  Canadian  work, 
especially  after  the  apathy  of 
recent  years  which  let  Henry- 
Ford   purchase   the  Farrar 
pottery  of  St.  Johns,  Quebec, 
and  move  it  to  the  U.S.  as  an 
"Early  American"  pottery. 

Work  on  Canadian  glass  is 
comparatively  recent.  The 
authority  is  Gerald  Stevens, 
who  has  been  studying  the 
subject  ever  since  he  retired 
from  running  the  Stevens 
Art  Gallery  in  Montreal. 

Several  books  have  estab- 
lished his  prominence, 
among  them  The  Canadian 
Collector  of  1957.  Early  Cana- 
dian Glass,  (originally  pub- 
lished in  I960,  and  now  re- 
issued in  paperback  by  Ryer- 
son  Press  (181  pages,  $3.95) 
is  Steven's  classic  statement 
on  the  subject.  It  deals  main- 
ly with  the  glass  houses  of 
nineteenth  century  Canada 
and  with  the  process  from 
raw  material  to  glass  blower. 
Maliorytown  is  the  earliest 
factory  in  Canada  (c.  1825) 
and  Stevens  was  the  one  to 
discover  and  excavate  it. 

This  text  is  written  in  a 
manner  halfway  between  the 
detective  novel  and  the  art 
historical  text.  Interviews 
are  recorded,  as  are  directo- 
ries, reports,  and  newspapers 
of  the  period.  Chemical  ana- 
lyses aiso  appear. 

Basically,  we  have  here  the 
rough  of  research.  Stevens 
was  the  first  to  authenticate 
Canadian  glass  and  his  work 
was  absolutely  pioneering. 
This  accounts  for  the  diffi- 


culty he  obviously  feels  in 
standing  back  further  from 
the  material  and  relating  it 
to  the  general  development 
of  nineteenth  century  glass 
in  a  proper  perspective. 

The  latest  book  by  Stevens, 
Canadian  Glass  C  1825-1925 
(Ryerson,  262  pages,  $17.50) 
extends  the  known  material 
in  basically  the  same  format 
as  the  earlier  text,  with  the 
inclusion  of  extensive 
though  medium-good  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  The 
book  aiso  extends  Stevens' 
faults.  Yaremko  (citing  Kip- 
ling) says  in  the  introduction 
that  the  book  answers  the 
What?  Why?  When?  How? 
Where?  Who?  of  Canadian 
glass.  This  is  not  true.  We 
never  get  the  What?  and 
Why?  answered.  There  is  no 
visual  analysis  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  no  reai  attempt  to 
relate  it  to  the  tantalizing 
problem  of  influence.  After 


all,  the  glass  blowers  were 
trained  in  France,  England, 
Scandinavia,  and  the  U.S. 
What  about  it,  Was  there  La 
fluence?  Clearly  much  of  Ca- 
nadian glass  was  the  child 
of  a  flirtation  with  American 
factories.  Well,  how  much? 

The  book  never  answers 
these  questions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  ten- 
dency for  the  national  deco- 
rative arts  to  be  treated  in  an 
insular  manner,  whethei  in 
the  U.  S.  or  here,  but  surely 
Stevens,  who  knows  such  a 
great  amount,  could  tell  his 
readers  much  more,  and  tell 
it  more  significantly. 

When  that  is  said,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  this  is  the 
most  valuable,  though  over- 
priced book  on  the  subject. 
The:e's  a  valuable  glossary 
attached,  as  well  as  a  help- 
ful bibliography. 

A  book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spence,  A  Guide  to  Early  Ca- 
nadian Glass  (Longmans,  112 


pages,  $10)  is  a  helpful  vi- 
sual guide  to  the  material. 
It  is  direc.ed  to  the  enthus- 
iastic amateur,  and  does  not 
pretend  to  the  authority  of 
Steven's  text.  Some  of  the 
comments  are  interesting 
like  the  notation  of  the  "dis- 
tinctive rounding  of  the  foot 
of  the  'Maple  Leaf  comport, 
an  apparently  distinctive  Ca- 
nadian feature. 

As  usual  with  this  kind  of 
book,  the  slant  taken  is  the 
idea  of  art  as  an  investment. 
"Look  in  your  cellar  —  you 
may  find  a  fortune!"  say  the 
authors.  Well,  maybe. 

Since  this  book  was  pub- 
llished  in  1966,  some  of  the 
material  which  appears  has 
been  corrected  by  Stevens, 
like  the  idea  of  a  gla;>s  indu- 
stry under  the  French  Re- 
gimee  (there  probably  wasn't 
any).  The  Canadian  or  Cape 
Cod  pattern  problem  is  solv- 
ed by  Stevens  who  discover- 
ed shards  of  it  at  the  Bur- 
lington glass  works,  and  now 
has  identified  it  as  a  typi- 
cally Canadian  design,  with 
buildings  similar  to  those 
ound  in  Picturesque  Canada. 

The  photos  in  this  book 
are  verv  beautiful  arid  one 
is  grateful  for  the  author's 
honesty.  A  section  on  "Enig- 
mas and  Wild  Surmises"  is 
helpful  for  future  research. 

A  last  book.  D.  Daniel's 
Price  Guide  to  American  Cut 
Glass  (McLeod  Lim..  110  pa- 
ges, 812.50)  makes  a  good 
conliast  to  the  Canadian  ma- 
terial. American  cut  glass 
was  unusually  beautiful  dur- 
ing the  so-called  "Brilliant 
period"  (1880-1905)  that  the 
author  deals  with  here.  Each 
of  50  patterns  (out  of  the 
more  than  500  of  the  period) 
are  well  illustrated  and  the 
book  is  unusually  helpful  in 
identifying  patterns.  It  is 
actually  a  price  guide:  costs 
are  given.  As  Mrs.  Daniels 
points  out,  these  costs  are 
only  a  fraction  of  the  real 
worth  in  the  sense  of  mate- 
rials and  labor. 

In  contrast  to  pressed 
glaso,  cut  glass  has  more  lus- 
ter, weight,  and  sparkle.  The 
edges  feel  keen  to  the  touch. 

The  patterns  whic'i  were 
used  perfectly  express  the 
Victorian  aesthetic  „f  allo- 
ver  design,  variety  of  sil- 
houette and  boldness  of 
form. 

Many  of  the  patterns  were 
named  for  girls  like  "Gla- 
dys", 'Zenda",  and  "Caro- 
lyn". Some  of  the  names  im 
plied  value  judgements  like 
"Regal,"  "Peerless",  and  "Vo- 
gue' .  Some  referred  to  pla- 
ces like  "Florence",  "Tokio", 
and  even  "Delft." 

The  shapes  on  the  glass 
came  largely  from  natural 
forms  like  "  stars,  pebbles, 
snowflakes,  wheat,  daisies, 
tulips,  rosettes,  and  even 
such  Victorian  specialities  as 
elephant  tusks! 

Charming  works  in  an  in- 
teresting, useful  book. 


DANCE!     DEC.  15 

(NEXT  FRIDAY) 

Graduate  Students'  Union  presents 

XMAS  SW1NGO 

Stag  or  Drag  Refreshments 

LIVE  SOUND  by  the  SHAMBULLS 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC  OF  INDIA 

Mrs.  SHANTI  CHAKRAVARTY 

winner  of  Tansen  gold  medal 
renowned  vocalist  with  All  Indie  Radio 

WILL  5INC 

cccompanied  by  Mr.  Chakravarty  on  Tabla 
AT  8  P.M.  TOMORROW,  SAT.  DEC.  9 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 

33  St  George  St. 


Students  will  find  the  Yellow 
Pages  one  of  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence books  around.  Looking 
for  Thomas  Alva  Edison?  Your 
local  Yellow  Pages  are  filled  with 
many  examples  of  Edison's  in- 
ventive genius.  You'll  find  him 
under  dozens  of  different  head- 
ings from  photographic  equip- 
ment and  movie  projectors  to  of- 
fice machines  and  telecommuni- 
cations. So,  whenever  you  want 
to  find  something  fast  —  get  in- 
ventive like  Edison.  And  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  subject  with  the 
help  of  your  local  Yellow  Pages. 


let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 


CLASSIFIED 


63  MORRIS  1100.  Red  &  White.  Coll 
Mre.  Surry   928-5091    (225-8037  afttr 

6  p.nu). 

BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  or 
least  SC^  on  the  retail  price.  Sat;s- 
foctton  guaranteed.  Far  information  or 
eppv-intment  call,  Mr.  Shostactc.  445- 
5962. 

ROOM  —  2  femole  students.  $70.00 
mo.  Yonge  &  St.  Cloir.  Share  home 
with  other  students  &  young  business 
people.  Phone  241-8462. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Neater  notas 
make  better  grades.  Typing  of  theses, 
essovs,  notes  etc.  done  accurately, 
neatly  and  quickly.  Reasonable.  Elec- 
tric typewriter.  Special  rotes  for  theses 
Phone  421-8290. 

FURNITURE  —  new  and  used,  reason- 
able large  selection  (beds.  dressers 
omettes  chesterfields,  soto  beds  rugs 
desks  etc.;  Students  welcome,  eosv 
terms.  Eves,  till  a*  p.m.  Sat  til  3  pm 
Modern  Furniture  Sales  &  Rentals  32S 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadina). 

GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R&B.  Rock  4 
Roll,  Folk  groups  available  for  dancss 
&  oartie;  For  information  call  92  >■ 
1227.     630-3989  or  783-2102  after  5 


EXPERIENCED  legal  secretory  will  tyoe 
thesis,  technicol  papers  etc.  at  home 
Electrical   typewriter,  233-6801. 

DIAMONDS  —  CHINA.  For  exception- 
ally  good  volues  and  courteous  ser- 
vice. See  Shone  Jewellers  Ltd.  1 55 
Boy  St.  Toronto.  Tel.  368-8570.  Gem- 
mclogist  on  premises. 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine. 
Fast,  occurote  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
401 1   (day  or  evening). 

SPECIAL  0F;ER:  Pay  to  see  "The 
Babies",  stay  to  see  'Tom  Thumb"  (by 
the  author  of  'Tom  Jones").  ABSOLU- 
TELY FRE<-  !  Last  two  performances  - 
tonight  one  tomorrow  -  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

SIX,  NUMBER  —  Suddenly,  ~ues.  Dec. 
5  at  his  home  in  the  village  during  an 
attempted  escape  offer  a  lengthy  re- 
fusal to  reveal  why  he  resigned. 

FOR  RENT  GARAGE:  Madison  near 
Bloor.  $15  monthly  or  free  if  you'll 
shovel  snow.  Phone  447-1 628  447- 
2578;  483-7672. 

CANADIA:  MEMORIAL  CHIROPRAC- 
TIC COLLEGE  [Bloor  &  St.  George  Sts.) 
presents  "Julius  Caesar."  Dec.  8  &  9. 
8  p.m.  and  matinee  2  p.m.  Saturday. 
Tickets  at  door  $2.00.  For  informa- 
tion call  924-3505. 

HO !  HO !  HO  l  I  wont  all  my  little 
College  friends  that  have  been  good 
lor  nice)  boys  or  girls  to  come  'o 
Christmas  Tree  '67  for  a  spirited 
Christmas  Celebration  at  Hart  House 
sf  8  p.m.  on  Wed.  Dec.  13  1967  S.C. 


S£X  —  both  male  and  female  will  be 
at  the  hustling  donee  at  the  Drill  Hall 
after  the  Hockey  game. 

O.C.  —  Is  it  true  the  Deltas  wilt  be 
in  the  Dobaies  Room  Hart  House.  Fri- 
day Dec.  IJ  at  9:00  with  special  light- 
ing and  everything?  G.W. 

CHARL.E  BROWN  —  The  T.B.T.  Trio 
will  be  at  Innis  College  after  the  Hock- 
ey Game  r. light  ana  its  free!  Lucy 

CALIFORNIA  —  wont  a  ride  to  San 
Francisco  or  part  woy  on  or  after  De- 
cember 19th.  Will  share  driving  and 
costs.  Phone  Tim  Allen  HU.  9-3315. 

DENTANTICS  —  Tonight  and  Sorurdav 
night  ot  North  Toronto  Collegiate. 
Tickets  $1.-0  at  S.A.C.  office  and  New 
College  Porter. 

4 Mi  GIRL  wonted  to  share  modern  2 
bedroom  apartment  comer  of  Spadina 
and  Low!. -jr.  $50  a  month,  15th  floor, 
sauna.  Coll  923-2051. 


BOOKS 


TOM  FAJLKNER  Campaign  Headquart- 
ers is  located  ot  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  re- 
sidence Loudon  House,  Room  334.  92 1  - 
9140.  Anytime.  All  supporters  welcome. 
Drop  over. 

RIDER  wanted  to  NYC  who  will  swop 
a  free  ride  (down  Dec.  23,  up  Jan.  , ) 
for  free  accommodation  in  NYC.  766- 
8547. 

EXPER-  TYPING  of  theses  and  essays 
by  experienced  secretary.  Pick-up  ond 
delivery,  if  absolutely  necessory  for 
nominol    cnorge.  222-3460. 

HELP  !  I  need  a  map  telling  me  how 
to  get  to  the  Hart  House  Christmas 
Tree  on  Dec.  13  1967  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
Great  Hall  -  Rudolph. 


Wed.  Dec.  13  ot  8  p.m.  ond  I 
with  you  to  the  Hart  House  Christmas 
Tree  if  you  will  play  Santa  Clous  - 
Faulkner. 

ENGLISH  STUDENT,  female,  with  a 
possion  for  literature  and  art,  wishes 
to  find  similar  female  companion  lo 
travel  Europe  Summer  '68.  Call  Tolsa, 
928-2488. 

FAULKNER:  Will  you  accompany  me 
to  the  Hart  House  Christmas  Tree  on 
Wed.  Dec.  13  1967  at  8  p.m.  or  will 
you  be  busy  studying  —  Chorlton. 

PENNY,  from  New  Zealand  !  Are  you 
coming  to  the  New  College  end  of 
term  Dance  on  Wed.  Dec.  20th  1967, 
ond  perhaps  win  one  of  the  many 
Chonukah  and  Christmas  prizes  that 
ore  going  to  be  given  awoy.  A.M.  and 
3  a.m. 

ALEX  B.  Are  you  going  to  take  us  ho 
the  New  College  end  of  Term  Dance 
on  Wed.  Dec.  20,  1967  at  the  New 
College  Dining  Hall.  Gail  F  and 
Arlene  A. 


BAREFOOT  AFTER  HOURS  CLUB 


AFTER  THE  BLUES  GAME 

This  week  starring 


Dove  Bradstreet       Cathy  Russell       Steve  Armstrong 
Wymilwood  -  Victoria  College  -  150  Charles  St. 

Friday  &  Saturday  Nites   1 1   p.m.  •  2  a.m. 


O  The  Chimneys 


"Effulgence  of  light  enters 
into  the  dark  verse  blows 
with  the  banner  called  un- 
derstanding I  am  to  go  out 
and  search  horror  Finding  is 
elsewhere — " 

To  Nelly  Sachs,  the  world 
holds  horrors  that  only  night- 
marcs  make  real.  Her  poems 
are  pieces  of  nightmares 
that  our  age  has  made  real. 

Who  can  speak  after  the 
horrors  of  the  concentration 
camps?  Who* can  find  words 
to  express  the  horror,  the 
shame  and  the  agony  of  the 
Hebrew  people?  Nelly  Sachs, 
a  tiny,  frail  woman,  an  exile 
from  Germany  in  Sweden 
undertook  the  almost  super- 
human task  of  mirroring  the 
agony  in  words,  the  horror 
in  images  and  the  mute  ques- 
tion, "Why?",  in  poems  of 
unique  strength  and  beauty. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years 
has  Nelly  Sachs  received  the 
recognition  she  deserves. 
Born  in  Germany  in  1891, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer.  She 
was  taught  in  private  schools 
and  nurtured  in  the  arts.  At 
17,  she  began  to  write  quite 
insignificant  romantic  poe- 
try, legends  and  tales. 

Around  this  time  Nellv 
Sachs  became  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  the  Swedish 
poetess  Selma  Lagerlof  and 
exchanged  letters  with  her. 
This  correspondence  was  to 
save  the  life  of  Nelly  Sachs. 

Early  in  1940.  with  the  aid 
of  "the  Swedish  Royal  Family, 
Selma  Lagerlof  managed  to 
save  Nelly  Sachs  and  her 
aging  mother  from  Hitler's 
henchman.  The  rest  of  the 


BY  LARRY  HAIVEN 

family  died  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

In  exile,  obsessed  with  the 
horror  she  had  seen,  she  was 
to  produce  her  best  work.  It 
consists  of  numerous  short 
poems,  several  long  poems 
and  mystery  plays.  For  these 
she  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1966  along  with  an- 
other Hebrew  writer  S.Y. 
Agnon.  The  Nobel  prize  was 
awarded  to  them  for  their 
outstanding  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Jewish 
people.  All  of  Nelly  Sachs' 
works  are  in  German. 

Before  one  comes  to  read 
the  poems  of  Nelly  Sachs, 
he  must  know  that  they  can- 
not be  read  out  of  context  for 
then  they  wili  appear  to  be 
a  coDfusing  mass  of  words 
and  images  that  lead  in  a 
thousand  different  directions 
at  once. 

They  must  be  read  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  arc 
intimately  bound  up  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  Nelly  Sachs  takes  as 
her  inspiration  the  Zohar,  a 
mystic  Hebrew  writing 
which  laid  the  basis  for  the 
books  of  the  Knabbalah.  In 
it  the  Five  Books  of  Moses 
are  examined  between  the 
lines  and  among  the  words 
to  find  answers  to  the  myste- 
ries of  the  universe  and  of 
the  existence  of  God.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  Hebrew 
literature.  Like  the  Zohar, 
the  poems  of  Nelly  Sachs 
stress  that  every  human  act 
has  its  effect  on  the  univer- 
sal course.  Like  it  also,  they 


expiess  the  idea  that  all  the 
joy  and  suffering  of  the 
world  is  mirrored  in  the 
fate  of.  the  Hebrew  people. 

The  Zohar  and  the  subse- 
quent Khabbalah  instilled 
into  words  themselves  mys- 
tical meanings.  And  indeed 
much  of  Hebrew  religious  li- 
terature shows  a  fascination 
with  words,  their  combina- 
tions, acrostics  and  the  unra- 
veling of  mysteries  by  the 
use  of  them. 

In  such  a  way  the  poems 
of  Nelly  Sach  show  a  Tasci- 
nation  with  words  and  their 
mystic  onctent.  She  seems  to 
try  and  make  the  words 
come  flying  up  at  one  just  as 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Books 
so  precious  to  the  Jews  are 
said  to  have  flown  to  heaven 
when  the  scrolls  on  which 
they  were  printed  were  burn- 
ed but  the  raiding  mobs  of 
the  pogroms.  With  her 
treasure  of  words  and  com- 
binations she  succeeds  bril- 
liantly. 

"The  alphabet's  corpse 
rose  from  the  grave,  alpha- 
bet angel,  ancient  crystal, 
immured  by  creation  in 
drops  of  water  that  sang  " 

At  first  the  poems  appear 
difficult  to  read  and  grasp. 
One  can  easily  get  lost  in 
the  multiplicity  of  images. 
When  one  considers  that  in 
Hebrew  tradition  one  can- 
not start  the  learning  of  the 
Zohar  until  he  has  acquired 
thirty  years  of  knowledge 
(Continued  on  Review  13) 
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Equipment  for  a 
lab  course 


Ina  lifetime  of  lectures,  you'd 
never  learn  what  the  world  is  really 
like.  You  have  to  see  it  — the  laboratory 
with  three  billion  teachers.  You  might  learn 
political  economy  from  a  Muscovite  (or  English  from  a 
Cockney  bartender).  Discover  high  finance  in  a  Caribbean 
marketplace  (or  sales  psychology  in  a  Paris  souvenir  shop).  Get  a  re- 
fresher course  in  ancient  history  (or  just  aboutanything)  from  a  cabbie  in  Rome. 
Or  be  taught  something  new  and  unforgettable  somewhere  on  your  own  continent. 
When  you're  ready  to  take  the  lab  course  in  learning  (and  living  it  up),  call  Air  Canada. 
We've  got  a  good  way  to  get  you  to  class. 


AIR  CANADA  ® 


SERVING  CANADA  ■  U.S.A  •  BERMUDA  .  BAHAMAS  .  CARIBBEAN  .  IRELAND  •  ENGLAND  •  SCOTLAND  .  FRANCE  ■  GERMAHy  •  SWITZERLAND  .  AUSTRIA  ■  DBjMMK  •  U.S.S.H. 


( Continued  from  Review  12 ) 

then  one  realizes  that  one 
must  have  patience.  With  pa- 
tience and  concentration  the 
work  of  Nelly  Sachs  makes 
itself  clear. 

The  poems  are  a  coilection 
Of  images  pictures,  dreams 
an  ideas,  some  of  which  are 
subtle,  others  of  which  are 
terrifying,  all  of  which  are 
striking  and  full  of  sadness, 
rhey  make  one  uncomfort- 
able and  uneasy.  They  never 
let  one  lapse  into  soporific 
poetic  comfort. 

They  hammer  ho 
Iragility  of 
"n  the  earth 

"When  the  man 
by  sleep  rises 
Wilt-laden 

from  the  wellshaft  „(  foam- 
ing 

he  does  not  know 
that  he  is  wrapped  in  the 
mghtclothes  of  the  chrysalis 
for  still  he  has  not  exper- 
ienced his  prebirth 
nor  abandoned  himself  to 
his  death. 


me  the 
man's  existence 

seduced 


of  the 

- 1 1  y 


They  stare  in  wonder  si- 
lently accusing   those  who 
perpetrate    injustice.  They 
give  words  to  a  people  that 
has  seen  horrors  that  nopodv 
dreamed  possible  and  who 
have  no  consolation  nor  ans- 
wer to  their  suffering. 
(  The  first  group,  entitled 
in  the  Habitations  of 
7o?/h"    was    Polished  in 
_  1^46.  It  is  a  horrifying  pic- 
ture  of   the  concentration 
camps  and  the  agony  of  the 
victims.  No  films  of  corpses 
stacked  in  heaps  can  bring 
home  more  clearly  the  agony 
endured.  Nelly  Sachs  knows 
the  victims,  has  experienced 
their  pain.  The  thing  that  ef- 
fects one  most  in  these  first 
poems  is  the  compassion,  the 
understanding  that  she  has 
for  those  who  have  died  and 
especially  for  those  who  have 
survived.  These  poems  are 
the  most  violent  and  condem- 
natory in  the  works 
author. 

Through  poetry,  N 
Sachs  brings  home  to  the 
reader  the  nightmare  that 
was  Aushwitz  and  Buchen- 
wald.  She  paints  the  raw, 
abject  honor  with  a  pene- 
trating clarity.  Perhaps  the 
best  poem  in  the  whole  col- 
lection comes  from  this 
group.  The  last  stanza  of  "O 
the  Night  of  the  weeping 
Children"  reads 

"Yesterday    Mother  still 
drew 

Sleep  toward  them  like  a 
white  moon, 

There   was   the   dolt  with 
cheeks  derouged  by  kisses 
In  one  arm 

The  stuffed  pet,  already 
Brought  to  life  by  love, 
In  the  other — 
Now  blows  the  wind  of  dy- 
ing 

Blows  the  shifts  over  the 
hair 

That    no    one    will  comb 
again  ... 

The  next  six  groups  of 
poems  are  quieter,  more  and 
more  introspective.  They 
bear  names  such  as  "Eclipse 
of  the  Stars,"  "And  No  One 
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Knows  How  to  Go  On,"  and 
'Flight  and  Metamorphosis." 
These  are  essentially  varia- 
tions on  the  original  themes, 
exploring  the  mysteries  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  terror. 
Some  are  terror-filled  like 
the  first  ones: 

"At  night  when  dying  pro- 
ceeds to  sever  all  seams 
the  landscape  of  screams 
tears  open  the  black  ban- 
dage" 

Others,  however  are  tender 
and  compassionate  but  con- 
tain the  profound  sadness 
and  lack  of  comfort  that  in- 
fuses all  the  poems: 
"Line  like 
living  hair 
drawn 

deathnightobscured 
from  me 
to  you*' 

A  verse  play,  "Eli,"  finish- 
es the  collection.  It  is  "a 
mystery  play  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  Israel,"  which  was 
written  in  the  first  few 
nights  after  Nelly  Sachs' 
flight  from  Germany.  In  it 
one  can  find  a  summation 
of  the  basic  lines  which  run 
through  her  poetry: 

"What  are  riches  in  a  Jew 
but  an  ice  pit  around  a  fro- 
zen tear!" 

Essentially  it  is  very  much 
like  her  poetry  but  is  inter- 
esting because  of  its  appa- 
rent simplicity.  One  would 
be  wise  to  start  by  reading 
the  play. 

What  Nelly  Sachs  does  in 
these  last  poems  is  try  to 
find  a  home  for  her  people. 
This  is  not  a  physicial  home; 
it  is  a  solace,  an  answer  for 
the  unanswerable  a  spiritual 
and  universal  meaning  for 
"this  chain  of  enig'mas  hung 
on  the  neck  of  night." 

The  first  English  edition 
of  the  poetry  of  Nelly  Sachs 
became  available  only  two 
months  ago  and  contains 
translations  form  all  of  her 
collections  after  the  exile. 

It  would  seem  that  the 
poetry  of  a  Nobel  laureate 
would  defy  the  barriers  of 
translation,  and  hence  any 
attempt  by  intelligent  trans- 
lation, and   hence   anv  at- 


tempt by  intelligent  transla- 
tors would  be  successful.  It 
turns  out  that  this  is  not  so. 

Back  in  1962,  Michal  Ham- 
burger, one  of  the  chief 
translators  of  this  English 
edition  was  co-editor  of 
Modern  German  Poetry,  a 
fine  translation  of  modem 
German  poets  from  Rilke  to 
Gunter  Grass.  But  in  this 
book.  Hamburger  omitted 
the  works  of  several  poets 
including  those  of  Nelly 
Sachs,  saying  that  she  was 
a  poet  "whose  work  resisted 
translation  or  could  only  be 
turned  irtfo  versions  which 
gave  that  impression." 

German  is  a  language  that 
is  much  like  English  and  it 
can  be  one  of  the  easiest  to 
translate  into  English. 

Despite  the  apparently  in- 
surmountable problems  in- 
volved the  English  transla- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  failure. 
The  translators  have  been 
careful  to  make  a  painstak- 
ing, word  for  word  interpre- 
tation from  the  original. 
They  try  not  to  stray  from 
the  original  in  any  way, 
showing  a  great  respect  for 
the  author.  This  is  where 
the  enigma  rises. 

Nelly  Sachs  poetry  is  so 
intense  and  so  personal  that 
any  attempts  to  tamper  with 
it  leaves  the  translator  in 
worse  trouble  than  he  start- 
ed with.  The  poetry,  like  the 
Hebrew  religion  itself,  is, 
although  universal  in  con- 
cept and  idea,  personal  and 
almost  parochial  in  style  and 
practice. 

Even  in  translation  the 
poetry  of  Nelly  Sach  trans- 
mits her  view  of  horror  and 
her  mystic  disturbing  search 
for  truth. 

It  is  a  work  that  will  sur- 
vive the  test  of  time  to  be- 
come an  important  and  in- 
tegral part  of  Hebrew  lyrical 
literature.  It  an  artistic  mir- 
ror of  the  multilingual  and 
multicultural  lewish  life  in 
the  diaspora  and  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  suffering  of  a 
race. 
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'Man  On  The  Back  Concession'-  Power  Tycoon 


By  TOM  WOOD 

MITCH  HEPBURN  Neil  Mc 
Kenty,  McClelland  &  Stew- 
art, Toronto  1967,  88.95. 

In  the  preface  to  Mitch 
Hepburn  (McClelland  &  Ste- 
wart 1967)  Neil  McKenty 
announces  that  his  book  is 
"intended  to  be  a  political 
profile  of  the  man  who  has 
been  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  colourful  pre- 
miers in  the  province's  his- 
tory." He  achieves  his  limit- 
ed purpose  in  the  best  Bruce 
Hutchison  (Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister) tradition,  for  his  work 
produces  a  lively,  fascinat- 
ing and  utterly "  frustrating 
sketch  of  the  back-conces- 
sion politician  who  ruled 
Ontario  like  a  dictator  from 
1934  until  the  early  forties. 

The  problem  with  profiles 
or  sketches  of  this  type  is 
that  they  can  do  little  more 
than  outline  the  rough  con- 


tours of  their  subjects  per- 
sonality. They  can  show 
what  he  did  but  are  unable 
to  spend  time  analysing  why 
he  did  it.  With  a  person  as 
erratic  as  Mitch  Hepburn 
this  sort  of  portrait  is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  The  golden 
tongued  "Boy  from  Yar- 
mouth" who  caught  the 
imagination  of  a  depression- 
ridden  Ontario  in  1934  was  a 
confused  bundle  of  apparent 
contradictions  and  legends 
which  both  deserve  and  need 
a  serious  analysis.  Neil  Mc 
Kenty  does  little  more  than 
restate  them  in  an  odd  non- 
temporal  sequence  which 
whets  the  readers  imagina- 
tion and  interest  without 
satisfying  either. 

Hepburn's  entire  political 
career  was  dominated  by 
an  irrational  and  largely  one- 
sided feud  with  Mackenzie 
King.  This  battle  although 
largely  a  clash  of  personal- 


ities soon  developed  into  a 
full-blown  dispute  over  fed- 
eral-provincial jurisdictional 
rights  which  came  perilously 
close  to  destroying  confed- 
eration. From  1937  onwards 
Hepburn  sealed  off  Ontario 
from  the  federal  Liberal 
party.  Constituency  machi- 
nes were  no  longer  available 
for  running  elections.  Bay 
St.  tund  raisers  were  forbid- 
den to  solicit  contributions 
for  the  national  organization 
and  the  weight  of  the  Ont- 
ario Liberal  party  was  oc- 
casionally used  intliiecllv  to 
further  the  chances  of  op- 
position candidates. 

By  1940  Hepburn  was  in 
open  revolt.  He  made  sever- 
al attempts  to  form  coali- 
tions with  the  Conservative 
Continued  on  Review  15 
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opposition  in  the  legislature; 
a  strategy  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  have  made  him 
a  virtual  dictator  in  the  pro- 
vince. At  the  same  time  he 
struck  up  a  close  friendship 
-  with  Quebec's  premier  Mau- 
rice Duplessis  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  forming 
a  central  Canada  party  to 
challenge  the  federal  Liber- 
als. 

When  Duplesiss'  defeat  in 
Quebec    destroyed    t  h  es  e 
plans  Hepburn  transferred 
his  political  favour  to  "Bible 
Bill"  Aberheart  of  Manito- 
ba for  whose  Social  Credit 
theories   he    had  formerly 
had    nothing   but  ridicule. 
Here  again  he  was  engaged 
in  an  open  attempt   to  ex- 
tend his  political  power  base 
beyond  the  borders  of  Ont- 
ario. This  immoral  game  of 
power  politics  was  far  more 
serious  than  anyone  realised 
at  the  time.  Mitch  was  ex- 
tremely powerful  in  his  own 
province  and  he  could  com- 
mand tremendous  financial 
resources.  Only  a  combina- 
tion of  chance  and  King's 
political  skill  kept  him  from 
achieving  potential  federal 
power    and    in    doing  so 
damaging  the  structure  of 
Canadian  politics,  perhaps 
beyond  repair. 

Hepburn  was  playing  a 
game  of  pure  power.  His 
^  party  would  have  had  no 
ideological  base  beyond  the 
desire  to  depose  Mackenzie 
King  and  no  coherence  be- 
yond the  demagogic  eloquen- 
ce of  Hepburn  himself.  His 
would  have  been  a  morally 
bankrupt  party  but  a  po- 
tentially powerful  one  and 
the  damage  it  could  have 
done  to  a  war-torn  Canada 
would  have  been  immense. 

It  is  dealing  with  this 
aspect  of  Hepburn's  life  that 
the  book  is  at  its  most  frus- 
trating. Every  aspect  of  the 
struggle  is  chronicled  from 
the  first  minor  annoyances 
over  political  appointments 
to  the  Premier's  final  men- 
tal breakdown  destroyed  by 
his  own  machinations  and 
Mackenzie  King's  wrath. 
However  one  has  the  feeling 
lhat  there  was  far  more  to 
the  struggle  than  McKenty 
chooses  to  record.  Certainly 
the  two  personalities  were 
irreconcilable.  Obviou  s  1  y 
Hepburn  entertained  serious 
Federal  ambitions.  Perhaps 
he  felt  (as  he  maintained) 
lhat  Canada  was  being  sold 
clown  the  river  by  the  Liberal 
Government.  Perhaps  he 
really  was  demented  and 
power-mad  from  1939  on- 
wards. The  book  ventures 
on  solutions. 

The  goal  of  every  pol- 
litician  is  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men  but  Ontario's  ele- 
venth, premier  carried  the 
idea  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits.  He  was  swept  into 
power  as  the  champion  of 
the  "man  on  the  back  con- 
cession" and  always  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Small 
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Ontario  farmer.  However  no 
sooner  was  he  in  power 
than  he  began  choosing  Bay 
St.  Financiers  and  American 
tycoons  as  his  personal 
friends  and  political  allies. 
As  has  been  mentioned  he 
felt  no  qualms  at  the 
thought  of  allying  himself 
with  such  incompatible  po- 
liticians as  Maurice  Duples- 
sis, George  Drew,  and  Wil- 
liam Aberheart,  and  display- 
ed throughout  his  career  a 
hearty  contempt  for  politic- 
al ideology  of  any  kind. 

Why  should  Hepburn  have 
acted  in  this  manner?  Was 
he  no  more  than  "a  ruthless, 
unprincipled,  back-concess- 
ion politician  on  the  make.... 
combining  the  worst  attri- 
butes of  Huey  long  and  Wal 
ter  Winchell?"     It  would 
seem  not,  for  he  had  a  great 
capacity  for  personal  loyalty 
and  his  administrative  re- 
cord was  in  many  ways  out- 
standing. His   personal  ge- 
nerosity was  famous  and 
many  small  farmers  slill 
speak  lovingly  of  Mitch  who 
made  them  personal  loans 
during  the  depression.  Was 
he  then  a  statesman  of  great 
potential  whose  career  was 
marred  and  eventually  des- 
troyed by  mental  instability 
manifesting  itself  in  person- 
al vendettas  and  shifting  pol- 
ical   allegiances?    (Not  to 
mention  the  alcoholism  and 
loose  living  for  which  he 
was    notorious).  McKenty 
offers  nothing. 

The  problem  with  Mitch 
Hepburn  lies  not  in  the  book 
itself  but  in  the  genre  Mc 
Kenty  has  chosen  to  adopt. 
A  short  political  profile  is 
simply  not  adequate  to  deal 
with  a  man  such  as  Hep- 
burn. For  Democratic  pol- 
itics are  clearly  not  the  an- 
swer to  what  made  him  tick. 

The  book  was  written  with 
the  aid  of  a  centennial 
grant  and  no  doubt  there 
was  great  pressure  to  get  it 
out  during  1967.  If  this  is 
the  case  one  would  hope 
that  the  author  will  expand 
his  work  into  a  full  scale 
biography  which  might  pro- 
vide further  insights  into 
the  character  of  Ontairo's 
most  colourful  (and  danger- 
ous) premier. 
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BLOC-NOTES 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Mr.  Barclay. 

The  difference  between  the  poet  and  his  disciples  in 
their  respective  reactions  to  a  criticism  of  his  poetry  is 
that  the  former  will  either  shrug  off  the  "peripheral  ir- 
relevancies"  or  offer  a  valid  (if  somewhat  emotional) 
defense  against  them,  whereas  the  disciple,  (and  that  is 
you,  Mr.  Barclay),  frothing  at  the  subjective  intellect, 
will  leap  at  any  whose  "guts"  do  not  burn  at  the  sight  of 
his  master. 

You  admit  the  validity  of  the  academics  systemized 
literary  theories  concerning  Cohen.  But  bitterly — "as  if 
the  essential  significance  of  his  writings  and  life  can  be 
explained  in  categories."  Certainly  you're  not  trying  to 
convince  the  "castrated"  pedants  with  this  defiant  snort, 
Mr.  Barclay.  Who  then,  Maybe  you're  just  a  little  tiny  bit 
worried  that  old  Lenny  is  becoming  public  property.  Why 
t-^else  the  paranoic  defense  of  your  own  pain? 

Life  is  rather  sad.  First  the  myopics  got  Dylan.  Now 
Cohen.  Disciples  become  unemployed. 

Andy  Wainwright 

The  Literary  Scene  On  Campus 

We  received  a  very  nice  personal  note  from  Mike 
Ignatieff  this  week,  assuring  us  that  Random  wa"s  not 
going  to  become  an  editorial  mouthpiece  for  either  he 
or  Jon  Caulfield,  and  explaining  some  of  the  reasons,  fi- 
nancial and  personal,  for  Random's  shift  to  a  weekly 
Certainly,  we  shall  reserve  further  judgment  on  the  new 
Random  until  the  editors  have  had  a  chance  to  get  hold 
of  the  new  format  and  timetable. 

However,  one  thing  that  soothed  our  disappointment 
about  the  loss  of  a  magazine  was  the  appearance  today 
of  Catalyst,  a  literary  magazine,  and  the  news  from  SAC- 
PRESS  that  Al  Kamin's  first  issue  of  The  Gargoyle  will 
oe  coming  out  early  next  week. 

We  will  be  renewing  both  Catalyst  and  The  Gargoyle 
in  greater  depth  next  week.  Nonetheless,  my  first  impres- 
sions, while  reading  the  proofs  which  one  of  the  editors 
kindly  brought  around,  were  favourable. 

One  thing  which  interested  me,  though,  was  the  pre- 
dominance in  quality — and  quantity — of  poetry  over 
prose.  The  two  short  stories  are  marked  by  a  naivety 
that  is  charming  and  quite  pleasant,  but  a  little  surpris- 
inng.  The  first,  by  Robert  Nurm,  has  a  restless,  hasty 
quality  which  weakens  the  intensity  and  plausibility  of 
the  story,  and  flaws  the  really  quite  vivid  conclusion. 
The  jerkiness  and  lack  of  continuity  between  the  vivid 
glimpses  made  me  think  that  this  was  the  work  of  some- 
one more  at  ease  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 

Similarly,  the  second  story,  by  Elizabeth  Greene,  had 
a  naive  artificiality  in  its  dealing  with  the  almost  cliche- 
ridden  vignette  of  Student-poet-on-park-bench-meets-sim- 
ple-man-and-can't-talk-sympathetically. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  poetry,  particularly 
the  three  poems  by  Raphael  Barreto-Rivera,  seemed  to  me 
to  have  control  and  surprising  sophistication. 

G.F. 

Something  Worth  Buying  . . . 

Every  Thursday,  The  Star  Weekly  hits  the  stands— 
usually  just  as  one  of  us  wanders  over  to  Mac's  for  lunch. 
Week  by  week,  now,  there  is  something  worth  buying  the 
magazine  for.  And,  for  the  past  three  weeks,  The  Weekly 
has  featured  Canadian  novelists  writing  non-fiction. 

Last  week,  it  was  David  Lewis  Stein,  writing  about 
how  one  stops  getting  homesick  in  Paris  and  London  if 
you  stay  for  a  while  (but  how  one  decides  it's  worth 
coming  back  after  all);  the  week  before,  Hugh  Hood  wri\- 
ing  on  Cardinal  Leger's  decision  to  go  to  Africa.  (A  we'l- 
written,  but  embarrassingly  pious  piece.) 

Today,  The  Weekly's  cover  story  is  on  the  Grey  Cup 
Weekend  —  by  Mordecai  Richler.  It  is  a  very  funny  piece 
which  catches  our  national  foibles  with  the  cool  and 
withering  glance  of  a  returning  expatriot. 

Enjoyable  as  the  article  is  —  and  parts  of  it  are  very 
funny  —  I  am  beginning  to  get  a  little  fed  up  of  reading, 
in  absolutely  everything  Rxhler  writes,  whether 
about  Expo,  separatism,  comic  books,  or  the  Grey  Cup, 
about  how  Mordecai  Richler  was  a  poor  lower-class  Jew- 
ish boy  who  grew  up  in  the  slums  of  Montreal.  One  won- 
ders whether  anyone  dares  to  edit  Richler's  copy,  now 
-4hat  he  is  a  Great  Expatriate  Canadian  Writer. 

G.F. 


GRAHAM  FRASER 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODDARD 


JOAN  MURRAY 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


ALAN  GORDON 


review 


and  we  recommend... 

FILM 

Next  week  at  the  Electra  two  very  different  Monica 
Vittis:  as  Giuliana  in  Antonioni's  Red  Desert  and  Modesty 
Blaise  in  Joseph  Losey's  film  of  the  same  name.  The  most 
promising  looking  new  film  this  week-end  is  The  Thief 
of  Paris  at  the  International  Cinema.  It  stars  Canada's 
Genevieve  Bujold  and  France's  Jean-Paul  Belmondo.  The 
director  Louis  Malle's  other  credits  include  Zazl,  Viva 
Maria,  and  Le  Feu  Follet.  Chafed  Elbows  and  Scorpio 
Rising  are  still  on  at  Cinecity  and  Othello  will  be  shown 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  Crest. 

THEATRE 

After  the  feast,  the  famine.  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well, 
with  all  the  tests  and  essays  and  all.  There  are  some 
things  going  on  worth  noticing.  Tom  Thumb  and  The 
Babies  are  at  St.  Hilda's  this  week,  Tiger  at  the  Gates  is 
at  Hart  House.  Giraudoux  is  the  best  playwright,  as  fa,- 
as  I'm  concerned,  to  come  out  of  Europe  in  the  past  FiftJ 
years.  Married  Alive!  is  going  through  its  life-throes  at 
O'Keefe.  and  Impossible  Years  opens  at  the  Royal  Alex 
for  the  month.  Back  on  home  ground,  Reiner  Sauer's  pro- 
duction of  Noah's  Ark  for  the  P.L.S.  opens  next  wee'.i 
sometime,  for  an  erratic  run  that  will  take  them  to  Chi 
cago  and  other  exotic  places.  Dentantics,  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry's  annual  romp  is  at  North  Toronto  Collegiate 
ths  weekend,  and  Daffydil  will  anatomate  next  week  at 
Hart  House.  Richard  Reoch's  play  Under  the  Sea  to  Sun- 
rise previews  at  St.  Hilda's  next  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day before  it  goes  into  the  Poor  Alex  from  December  19th 
to  the  23rd.  The  show  is  being  produced  by  Prospers 
Productions  and  the  Trinity  College  drama  Society,  with 
the  support  of  Brian  Parker's  Drama  Centre. 

A.  G. 

SCHNITZEL  HOUSE 

Langouring  in  the  sick-bed,  prey  to  the  heinous  in- 
destructible virus,  Tarvainen  ponders  with  Ennis  his 
overdue  library  books  which  he  can't  get  delivered,  and 
too  weak  to  finish  his  essays,  ponders  upon  the  state  of 
the  nations. 

Viet  Nam  will  soon  be  over;  not  the  war,  Viet  Nam. 
Scattered  Earthquakes  in  the  Gulf  of  California  fore- 
warn the  destruction  of  a  major  portion  of  that  state 
soon  by  natural  causes  as  the  San  Andreas  Fault  quivers 
anew.  Lots  of  snow  before  Christmas  in  Toronto. 

The  year  of  the  Losers  is  coming  to  an  end;  1968  is 
officially  The  Year  of  the  Heroic  Winner.  Most  every- 
where. 

The  Faulkner-Charlton  contest  may  be  close;  Faulk- 
ner, while  not  everybody's  ideal  student  politician,  has 
represented  himself  with  honesty,  has  improved  ten-fold 
from  last  year,  and  is  open-minded  enough  to  make 
things  interesting;  even  that  is  something  which  I  haven't 
seen  too  much  of  in  SAC  for  the  last  four  years.  Many 
who  normally  don't  vote  in  SAC  elections  might  thinK 
of  doing  so  this  time;  vote  Faulkner  if  you  do. 
Ennis  subtracts  himself. 

HT  &  PE 

MISC 

One  of  the  unsung  delights  near  the  campus,  and 
Deserving  Good  Things  is  George's  Kibbitzeria,  at  Huron 
and  Harbord.  The  food  is  extremely  good,  the  atmosphei  e 
pleasant,  and  more  than  that,  Lonnie  Johnson  sings  in  the 
evening. 

Johnson  is  a  part  of  jazz  history  —  an  intriguing  old- 
timer  who  sang  with  Louis  Armstrong  back  in  the  'twen- 
ties, and  who  believes  in  the  old-fashioned  credo  that  an 
entertainer's  job  is  to  make  people  happy.  For  anyon.; 
with  a  respect  for  the  roots  of  jazz  and  blues,  and  an 
admiration  for  skill  and  craft,  The  Kibbitzeria  should  be 
a  regular  habit. 

The  Sobot  Gallery  will  be  showing  a  wide  selection  of 
its  painters'  work  in  the  lounge  of  the  St.  Mike's  Studenl 
Centre.  Until  Xmas. 

Daffydil,  the  Meds  show  which  has  a  history  of  sup- 
pression that  rivals  Peyton  Place's  treatment  in  Boston, 
(Daffydil  was  banned  and  censored  in  1922  and  1939,  re- 
sumed only  after  reluctant  Faculty  consent)  opens  next 
Tuesday,  and  runs  through  next  weekend. 

The  Design  Centre  beside  the  Colonnade  has  been 
presenting  a  weekly  selection  of  Thursday  night  films. 
Next  Thursday:  3  Danish  films. 

And,  for  unnerving  entertainment,  Charlton  will  be  a' 
Innis  at  noon  today,  followed  by  Faulkner  at  1.00. 


Columnist  Fekete  loses  scholarship 

MONTRRAI 


,heSmAL  (Special) -John  Fekete, 
nrinf^i?  ai'y  columnist  who  last  month 
printed  the  controversial  Realist  article  will 
not  receive  his  $1,000  English  Literature 
Scholarship  from  the  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Soro^ 
nty  due  to  his  unfavourable  publicity  in 
he  past  few  weeks."  The  scholarships  was 
10  have  been  presented  Nov  18 

In  a  letter  to  Fekete,  Mrs.  L.  M  Price 
the  President  of  the  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Soro^ 
nty  said:  "We  cannot  afford  to  make  a  pub- 
ic presentation  of  a  scholarship  in  such  a 
large  amount,  thereby  causing  unfavourable 


publicity  to  us.' 

n»rHlDcrrPTse  t0  this  le"er.  C.  L.  Shep- 
tPh„; d',^e!sete  s  lawyer,  advised  the  Sororify 
^  Jei,r  P.roceedings  were  illegal  since 
h  scholarship  had  been  awarded  to  Fe- 
kete several  months  ago  and  confirmed  in 

CoTmitter6^8^™^^ 

«,  nr^hePPard  adViS£d  the  sorority  tha*  if  the 
$1,000  was  not  received  legal  proceedings 
would  be  taken. 

The  money  has  not  yet  been  received. 


Brunet  wants  Quebec  colleges  united 

MOWTDCAI  /nr<n. 


.  MONTREAL  (CUP)-All  six  Quebec 
umvers.t.es  should  be  combined  into  a 
Sll)f.    government-sponsored  institution 

te'rs  atr,hMl  .'T1  BrUn6t'  the  vice  dean  «*  ^ 
ZZk  University  of  Montreal  said  last 

Dr.  Michel  Brunet  told  an  alumni 
group  government  sponsorship  would  en- 
sure that  funds  would  be  properly  allocated 
and  would  allow  the  less-developed  univer- 
sities m  the  province  to  achieve  academic 
equality. 


th„  Dr'  ^T6'  °lassed  the  U  of  M  with 
those  which  were  "behind"  and  cited  Mc- 
<->ill  as  one  in  a  "privileged  position." 

McGiU's  academic  vice-principal  Mi- 
cheal  Oliver,  later  told  the  gathering  the 
average  level  of  education  of  French  Que- 
becers  reaching  university  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  English  group.  But  the  govern- 
ment currently  grants  much  less  money  to 
English  schools  for  administrative  and  edu- 
cational  purposes  than  to  the  French. 


More  SAC  reps  speak  on  election 


(continued  from  page  3) 

Ian  Sadinsky  (IV  UC)  said 
lie  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
yet. 

"I've  had  my  disagree- 
ments with  Faulkner  but  he 
is  a  good  leader.  Anyway, 
he's  a  fair  person.  But  a  fair 
person  isn't  always  a  eood 
leader." 

He  said  he  would  listen 
to  the  issues  and  then  decide 

•  •  • 
Brian  Greenspan  (111  UC), 

said  he  supports  Fauikner. 

"Tom  and  I  don't  always 
agree,"  he  said,  '  but  I  don't 
feel  you  can  opt  out  of  mo- 
ral positions  entirely,  where 
these  are  related  to  the  stu- 
dent community." 

•  •  • 

Cliff  Lax  (III  Law)  said 
he  doesn't  support  anyone 
in  particular. 

"I  support  Tom  Faulkner 
as  an  administrator  and  Bill 
Charlton  for  his  views." 

•  •  • 
Linda  Buell  (IV  Fd.  Sc.), 

said  that  while  she  dees  not 
agree  wilh  Faulkner's  con- 
ception of  SAC  as  a  body 
lhat  can  make  moral  deci- 
sions, Faulkner  had  not 
made  these  decisions  alone. 

"He  needs  the  backing  of 
Ihe  majority  of  SAC  to  have 
anything  passed.  The  whole 
of  SAC  should  have  been 
asked  to  resign  rather  than 
one  person. 

"I'm  sure  Tom  is  the  bet- 


ter man,"  she  said.  "He  got 
students  interested  in  SAC. 
Now  any  student  knows 
what  is  going  on  and  what 
the  issues  are." 

•  •  • 

"I  believe  SAC  should  be 
involved  in  moral  and  poli- 
tical issues,"  said  Bernie 
Zuckerman  (11  New)  and  I 
strongly  support  Tom  Faulk- 
ner. 

"I  would  resign  if  Charlton 
won.  I  ran  to  be  involved, 
not  to  run  dances.  Any  high 
school  council  could  do 
that." 

•  •  • 

Bob  Bossin  (III  Innis), 

SAC  education  commissio- 
ner, is  backing  Faulkner  for 
the  presidency. 

"We  are  involved  in  what's 
going  on  outside  the  cam- 
pus, and  anyone  that  says  we 
aren't  involved,  is  lying." 

•  •  • 

Paul  Belford  (III  Scar), 
supports  Faulkner. 

"I  feel  he's  the  best  man 
lor  the  job." 

"Charlton  seems  to  be  a 
very  capable  fellow,  but  I 
wonder  if  he's  really  all  that 
concerned  with  student  bu- 
siness, or  if  he's  just  runn- 
ing to  get  his  name  in  the 
paper.' 

•  *  • 

"I'm  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Tom  Faulkner's 
ideas  of  student  govern- 
ment." 


So  said  George  Macintosh 
(III  Vic).  "I'm  for  the  SAC 
getting  involved,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  main  issue 
in  the  election." 

Macintosh  wondered 
"what  Charlton  s  motives 
are."  "Is  he  playing  a  poli- 
tical game?  I  think  his  defi- 
nition of  student  politics  is 
definitely  too  narrow." 

•  •  • 
Leslie  Gary  (III  New),  said 

Faulkner  "has  proven  him- 
self for  the  job." 

"He  has  a  pretty  good 
chance  of  winning.  If  Tom 
doesn't  win,  the  student  mo- 
vement is  going  to  be  set 
back  10  years." 

She  said  she  knew  nothing 
about  Charlton. 

•  •  • 
Grant  Joyner  (III  Dent) 

supported  Charlton,  but 
thought  Faulkner  would  be 
elected. 

"I  am  disenchanted  with 
the  way  Faulkner  has  handl- 
ed himself,"  he  said. 

"Charlton  has  his  feet  on 
the  ground  more  than  Faulk- 
ner; he  is  more  practical." 

•  •  • 

Finance  Commissioner  Jan 
Duinker  (SGS)  said  Faulk- 
ner was  "the  best  man  for 
the  job." 

"I  support  him  in  his  stand 
on  moral  issues  in  SAC,"  he 
added.  "Charlton  would't 
have  the  time,  experience,  or 
qualifications  for  the  job." 


4th  'Mhm^Mis^roe'msH^ 

featuring  the  || 

DELTAS  ! 


Hart  House  Debates  Room  -  Fri.  Dec.  15 

9:00  P.M.  —  12:00 


GUYS  $1.00  !| 


HOCKEY  DANCE 

FEATURING 

GROUP  THERAPY 

"rill  Hall        _         119  St.  Ge.rge  St. 
F"day  Night  After  the  Game 

50c  per  person 


1968  GRADUATES 

i  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested  in  discussing    the  opportunities 
available  to  Chartered  Accountants? 
Our  representatives  will  be  on  campus. 

DECEMBER  13 

Interviews  moy  be  arranged  through  the  nlacemem 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly 
D.  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLMUTTER,  ORENSTEIN,  GIDDENS 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Employment  and  career  opportunities  in  widely  diver- 
sified fields  are  offered  by  Cominco  Ltd.  to  engineer- 
ing ond  science  graduates  and  post-graduates,  and  to 
graduating  technologists. 

The  main  functions  in  which  these  opportunities  are 
available  include  research,  development,  geologv, 
mining,  ore  dressing,  design  and  construction,  produc- 
tion ond  technical  services. 

Cominco  is  a  Canadian  company  engaged  in  mining 
refi  ning,  t<he  production  of  chemical  fertii Izers  on2 
other  diversified  activities.  Its  operations  and  interests 
extend  across  Canada,  into  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Progressive  and  expanding,  Cominco 
.eeds  progressively-minded  men  who  seek  a  chalieng 
'n9in9,  satisfying  and  rewarding  future. 

Starting  salaries  are  in  line  with  the  national  level  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  ore  excellent. 


Plan  Now  to  Meet-  with  our  Interviewers  When  They 
Visit  Your  Campus 
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RADIO  VARSITY 

RECORD  SALE 

tiicc  nFP  19 

1 ULO.    UUO.  It 

1-4  PM 

It  r.m. 

MAIN  rLUUK 

qi  ct  HFflPRF 

31  J>l.  ULUnllL  01. 

LP's  -  2S? 

45's  -  5^ 

TUTOR 

CALCULUS 
STATISTICS 

ACCOUNTING 
LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES 
AND 

FINITE  DIFFERENCES 

A.  G.  DONN 

RU.  3-2257 

EVENINGS 


Engineer  Thompson  won't  run  for  SAC 


(Ron  Thompson  (IV  AP- 
SC),  the  student  who  start- 
ed the  petition  which 
brought  about  Tom  Faulkn- 
er's resignation,  says  he  will 
not  run  for  the  vacant  eng- 
ineering positions  on  the 
Students  Administrative  Co- 
uncil. 

"If  I  were  to  run  I  would 
have  to  resign  from  other 


positions  and  I  feel  I  have 
some  responsibility  t  o 
them,"  he  said  Monday. 

The  SAC  openings  were 
created  when  Sheldon  Good- 
man (IV  APSC)  resigned  and 
Allan  Bruce  (III  APCS)  was 
impeached  following  the 
recent  Dow  controversy,  the 
issue  which  sparked  Thomp- 
son's petitions. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CHORUS 
HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATES 

PRESENT 

A  CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 

Conducted  by 

LLOYD  BRADSHAW 

Sunday,  December  10,    8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

Magnificat  Vivaldi 

The  Christmas  Cantata    Lubeck 

Magnificat    Pergolese 

Soloists 

Burnetra  Doy  Lynda  Sinclar 

Glyn  Evans  John  Dodington 

Patricia  Ha:tcn 

Tickets:  Students:  $1 .50      Others:  $3.C0 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
1  p.m. 

Deportment  of  geology  films  (Bring 
your  lunch).  Mining  Building,  Room 
128. 

Centenniol     film     Board  executive 
meeting,  91  St.  George  St.,  first  floor. 
4  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Canadien  Committee 
to  discuss  the  festival,  scholarships  *o 
Quebec,  Laval  debate  Universite  d'Ot- 
tawa  exchange.  Graduate  common 
room.  Trinity  College  (directions  can  be 
obtained  at  porter's  lodge). 

Seminar  with  Professor  Michael  H. 
Futrell  of  the  deportment  of  Slavonic 
studies  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Rm.  1088,  Sidney  Smith. 


8  p.m. 

tonight. 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


I  REGULAR  and  KINGS 


Dentantics    tonight.    North  Toronto 

Collegii 

Intermediate  orchestra  concert  under 
the  direction  of  John  Montague  and 
Chris  Kitts.  Edward  Johnson  Building 
Concert  Hall. 

8:30  p.m. 

Open  house  —  coffee,  bridge,  chess, 
music,  conversation.  Drop  in  and  bring 
a  friend.  44  St.  George  St. 

Open  house  during  and  after  the 
hockey  game,  featuring  the  T8T  trio 
and  folksinging.  Coffee  will  be  served 
free.  Innis  College  Common  Room. 

9:30 

After  hckey  game  dance  featuring 
Group  Therapy.  50  cents  admission 
Drill  Hall,   119  St.  George. 

SATURDAY 

11  a.m. 

Engineering  open  house  tours  start- 
ing at  the  Galbroith  Building. 

Geology  67  featuring  showings  of 
Helicopter  Canada  and  many  exhibits. 
Mining  Building. 


6  p.m. 

Recitol  of  Indian  classical  vocal 
music  by  Mrs.  Shontl  Chakravartv 
Admission  free.  International  Student 
Centre. 

SUNDAY 
8  p.m. 

Jug  bond  concert  featuring  the 
Plain  Brown  Wrappers.  Presented  by 
CIASP  (Mexico  project).  SMC  student- 
faculty  center, 

Cubo:  the  continuing  revolution;  an 
eye  witness  report  by  Wayne  Edmon- 
stone.  Sponsored  by  the  Foir  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee.  Carpenters  Hall  169 
Gerrard  St.  E. 

MONDAY 
1  p.m. 

Debate:  Resolved  that  Kashmir  right- 
fully  belongs  to  India  with  Dr.  M.  Q, 
Boig  of  the  department  of  Islamic  stu- 
dies and  Dr.  S.  R.  Rao  of  the  deparl- 
ment  of  chemical  engineering.  Interna- 
tional Students  Centre. 

1:15  p.m. 

Graduate  Christian  Fellowship  prayer 
meeting.  Ruom  221,  University  College. 

TUESDAY 
Noon 

Time  for  Decision;  Tom  Faulkner.  In- 
ternational Student  Centre,  33  St. 
George  St.,  sponsored  by  the  African 
Students  Union. 

5  p.m. 

Things  Which  We  Have  Heard;  Dr. 
Harley  Smyth,  presented  by  the  Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship.  Rm.  2117  Sidney 
Smith. 

8  p.m. 

Meeting  to  discuss  an  Arctic  notion- 
al park;  Canadian  Society  for  Wilder- 
ness Preservation.  Slides  refreshments. 
Music  room,  Wymilwood,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 


CUS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 
NOW  IN  TORONTO 


1968  PROGRAM  -  AT  STUDENT  PRICES 


•  7  Student  Charter  Flights  to  Europe 

•  Student  Ships  To  Europe 

•  Low  Cost  Student  Tours 

•  Eurailpass  —  British  Rail 

•  Rent  a  Cor  in  Europe 

•  Charter  Flights,  Trains  within  Europe 


•  International  Student  Identity  Cards 

•  Student  Travel  Insurance 

•  New  York  City  Student  Tour 

•  Skiing  in  Quebec  Laurentians 

•  Work,  Study,  Travel  Abroad  (Book) 

•  Handbook  on  Student  Hostels  &  Restaurants 


For  Full  Information  &  Application  Forms  please  Contact: 

CUS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

140  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Tel.  921-2611 
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INTERFAC  SQUAREOOWN 


Law  Lords  lock  up  lacrosse 


by  GELLIUS 

LACROSSE 

Law  won  the  Dr.  W.A. 
Dafoe  trophy  and  simultan- 
eously the  interfaculty  La- 
crosse championship  Wed- 
nesday for  the  sixth  time 
in  37  years-and  the  third 
year  in  arow-by  defeating 
Vic.  16-9.  Don  Arthurs  (see 
a  d  v  '  t .  in  Wednesday 
Roundup  led  Law  with  7 
goals;  Gary  Grierson  played 
a  strong  game  and  had  6. 
Hill,  Major,  and  Pashby 
rounded  out  Law  scoring 
Evans  (2),  Blyth  (2),  Hiseler 
(2),  Elleker,  Murphy  and 
James  scored  for  Vic,  who 
made  a  good  effort  but 
couldn't  match  Law's  size 
and  experience. 

SWIMMING 

Engineering  won  the  Jun- 
ior Interfaculty  Swim  Mve( 
held  sometime  in  the  distant 
past  (carbon-14  testing  indic- 
ates on  or  about  Nov.  28 
Our  reporter  Owen  Yuiopus, 
was  swallowed  by  a  large 
whale  lurking  unnoticed  in 
Ihe  Hart  House  pool)  with 
80  points,  closely  pursued 
by  PHE,  with  77.  Scar- 
borough (44),  Mods  (26) 
Vic  (8),  New  (12),  TJC  (9)', 
and  SMC  (3)  followed.  Mor- 
ris Vaillancourt  of  PHE  was 
the  individual  hero,  winning 
Ihree  events;  Larry  Bobbett 
of  PHE  was  a  double  win- 
ner. 

BASKETBALL 

Vic  1  added  insult,  injury, 
and  7  points  by  Tom  Ouch- 
lerlony  (Acrf  der  Lony, 
oberieutcnant)  to  defeat 
Meds  A,  36-33.  Lewis  had 
12  for  Meds  and  Lloyd  Ros- 
!>man,  despite  plaving  the 
second  hall  in  an  iron  lung 
had  8. 

O'Neill  scored   12  points 

10  lead  St.  Michael's  A  over 
UC,  44-40.  Feldman  had  13 
for  Redmen. 

Law  1  pulverized  Dents 
A,  37-26.  Garbe  had  10  for 
Law;  Mon  Kopitain  led  Dents 
with  7. 

Scarborough,  with  Cour- 
zon  scoring  16,  defeated  Ar- 
chitecture, 48-38;  Kindree, 
with  12  points,  was  the  heart 
of  the  Artichoke  team. 

Lochinvar  Sprogis  hit  for 
18  to  lead  Erindale  over 
Pharmacy,  43-27.  Fejuk  had 

1 1  for  Pharmacy. 

Vic  II  (vie  11,  Brule?) 
sparked  by  Harris'  9  points, 
irinjined  Meds  B,  37-25. 


HOCKEY 

Sullivan,  Donovan  Bunnan 

I??,,  *Iur,ey  scored  to  give 
i>MC  A  a  4-1  win  over  Vic 
Emin  replied  for  Vic. 

Trinity  and  Law  battled, 
in  the  traditional  manner^ 
2-2  draw-  FitzPatrick  and 
Elliott  (Law)  and  Llewellyn 
and  Dennison  (Trin-Trin) 
scored  the  goals. 

UC,  Mother  of  us  All 
trounced  Jr.  Engineering  3-1 ' 
Clelland  had  2  for  UC  and 
Werbicki  the  other  (sc 
'goal").  McCallum  scored  for 
Ji  Skule. 

VOLLEYBALL 

The  Senior  Engineers  vol- 


leyed but  Vic  I  had  the  ball 
(cheap  sensationalism),  and 
Vic  beat  the  toolmen  for  the 
first  time  in  four  years'  8-15, 
15-8,  15-12.  The  entire  squad 
of  the  mature  Skulemen 
(read  senior)  was  not  enough 
to  overcome  the  dazzling 
footwork  and  rugged  nood 
looks  of  Peter  Vineyard 
(read  grapery  for  Vic  (as 
in). 

CULTURAL  EVENTS 

CBC  (that's  #6  around 
here  I  think  (continues  its 
!l?e,JC?verage  of  Expos 
World  Festival  by  showing 
highlights  of  the  Mulock  Cup 
game  Saturday  at  3:30.  You 
read  the  story  in  the  Varsity 
now  see  the  movie. 


Wrestling  and  water  polo 
nn  tap  Saturday  at  Varsity 


Saturday  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock,  University  of  To- 
ronto wrestlers  host  Water- 
loo as  the  grapplers  inatmu- 
rate  another  season. 

Both  teams  have  under- 
gone considerable  rebuilding 
this  year,  and  both  have  new 
coaches.  The  result  leaves  a 
pair  of  rather  unknown 
quantities  squaring  off  on 
Saturday. 

However,  despite  rebuild- 
ing, Toronto  still  retains  a 
hard  core  of  veterans,  and 
with  coach,  Kirk  Wipper 
stressing  the  importance  of 
a  solid  victory  in  their  open- 
ing match,  Blues  must  be 
considered  slight  favourites. 

But  Waterloo  are  eager 
underdogs  and.  their  coach 
was  actually  disappointed 
because  some  of  his  buys 
didn't  turn  out  for  Sunday 
practices. 

New  faces  with  Blues  this 
year  and  scheduled  to  wres- 
tle tomorrow  afternoon  in- 
clude Steve  Casselman  (123) 
Rod  Vinter  (152),  Bob  Glass 
(177),  and  Vic  Hclfand  (191). 

Among  the  veterans,  Jim 
Doner  has  moved  up  a  notch 
lo  the  130  lb.  division,  Rick 
Kesten  remains  at  137,  Ro  > 
Wilson  at  145,  stocky  Reui 
St.  Aubin  will  wrestle  at 
160,  while  Bill  Allison  and 
Mike  Wright  are  entered  at 
167  lbs.  and  Heavyweight, 
respectively.  Wright  wrestl- 
ed at  191  last  year. 


WATER  POLO 

Aiso  at  two  o'clock  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  Hart  House 
is  top  water  polo  action. 
Blues'  aquamen  swim  off 
against  McGill  in  the  second 
and  concluding  game  of  the 
annual  Herschom  Cup  com- 
petition. 

Redmen  will  be  out  for  re- 
venge after  their  last  quar- 
ter rally  was  thwarted  two 
weeks  ago  in  Montreal,  as 
Toronto    won    the  opener 

Varsity  are  defending 
champs,  having  last  relin- 
quished the  Cup  in  1964. 

On  Wednesday,  Blues  over- 
whelmed McMaster  15-3  in 
Hamilton.  Leading  scorers 
were  Al  Pyle  and  Bruce  War- 
burion  with  five  goals  each. 
Chris  McNaught  tallied  two, 
while  rookie  Dave  Breech, 
defenseman  Ki  Skip  Berg- 
man, and  rover  Gaye  Strat- 
ton  scored  one  apiece. 


SKI 


The  ALBION  Way 
ALBION  SKI  CLUB 
Phone  923-3665 


NEW  COLLEGE  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

PRESENTS  ITS 

END  OF  TERM  DANCE 

WITH  FREE  CHANUKAH  AND  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


8:30  P.M. 
WED.  DEC.  20#  1967 

(THE  LAST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL) 


NEW  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 

DRESS:  Males  -  Jacket  and  Tie 
Females  -  No  Slacks 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Women's  Interfaculty  Ice  Hockey  Schedule 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  11th 


8:00-9:00  a.m. 


Vic  I 


4:00  -  5:00  p.m.  Nurs. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  14th 

1:30-2:30  p.m.  m„is 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  15th 

8:00-9:00  a.m.  U.C. 


vs  PHE  II 
vs       Vic.  II 


vs        PHE  IV 


NOW  OPEN! 


INTERNATIONAL 

STEAM  BATHS 

458  Spadina  Ave.  922-8996 
iSpodino  and  College) 


SPECIAL  STUDENT 

RATES  $1.00 

OPEN  24  HRS.  DAILY 

AT  ALL  TIMES 
^  SAUNA 
.  Wet  and  dry  steam  reams 
.  Rcerection  Lounges 
.  Private  Rooms 


THE  KNOX  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 

Welcomes  you  to  the 

KNOX  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 

59  St.  George  St. 

Sunday,  December  10  11a.m. 

Preacher:  PROF.  D.  W.  HAY,  MA.,  D.D. 

"THE  CREDIBILITY 
OF  THE  INCARNATION" 


CONFERENCES 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  sending 
delegates  to  the  following  conferences: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WINNIPEG 

FEB.  2  &  3 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONFERENCE 

THEME:  Poverty  in  the  Affluence 

SUB  TOPICS:  Family;  Physical  and  Mental  Heclfh. 
Crime  ond  Delinquency;  Housing;  and 
Unemployment. 

Delegates  should  prepare  o  paper  on  some  as- 
pects of  poverty. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MANITOBA 

JAN.  23  -  27 

THEME:  CANADIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
DISQUIETING  DIPLOMACY? 

Potential  areas  of  discussion:  Domestic  focturs  in  Ca- 
nadian Foreign  Policy,  Canadian  Deferse  Policy,  and 
Economic  Nationalism  and  Potential  areas  of  Discus- 
sion. 

Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  SAC  Office. 
Applications  must  be  in  by  Dec.  *1. 
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LINEUP  SHUFFLE 


Varsity's  Tom  Watt  not  a  coach  to  stand  pat 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Usually  when  a  hockey 
team  wins  its  first  six  ga- 
mes of  the  season — all  by 
comfort  able  scores — the 
coach  of  that  team  is  con- 
tent to  sit  back  in  his  of- 
fice chair  and  stick  with  the 
successful  combination. 

However,  this  has  not  been 
the  case  for  Tom  Watt,  coach 
of  the  league  leading  Varsity 
Blues.  Although  Blues  won 
their  three  preseason  games. 


their  first  three  league  games 
and  held  the  NHL  old-timers 
to  a  3-3  tie  earlier  this  week, 
Watt  has  again  decided  to 
reshuffle  his  lineup.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  juggl- 
ing: "I  want  to  give  every- 
one on  the  team  an  equal 
chance  to  show  me  what  he 
can  do.  On  top  of  this,  if  a 
player  isn't  sure  he  is  play- 
ing each  game,  he  naturally 
works  a  little  harder  in  prac- 
tice." 

For  tonight's  game  against 


McGill  University  Redmen, 
Varsity  fans  will  see  the  re- 
sults of  Watt's  latest  shake- 
up.  Peter  Speyer  will  move 
up  from  his  defensive  spot 
to  take  the  left  wing  position 


TERRY  PARSONS 


letters  we  like 
to  get 

Dear  Mr.  Mickleburgh: 

I  am  one  of  the  many 
fans  who  are  so  ably  en- 
tertained on  wintry  Fri- 
day evenings  by  the  Var- 
sity hockey  squad.  Furt- 
hermore, as  a  member  of 
another  Varsity  team 
(gymnastics  —  a  minor 
sport),  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  need  for  support  by 
the  student  body  for  Var- 
sity team  junkets. 

Hence,  while  academic 
pressures  prevent  me  from 
being  entertained  this  ev- 
ening (Tuesday's  Oldti- 
mer's  game),  I  am  never- 
theless kicking  in  my  dol- 
lar towards  the  team  jun- 
ket with  regrets  that  it 
isn't  more.  I  hope  you 
will  ensure  that  :t  gets  to 
the  correct  place. 
Thank  you, 

Arthur  N.  Stein 
(II  UC) 


on  a  line  with  Brian  St. 
John  and  Mike  Riddell.  To 
fill  the  hole  made  by  Speyer, 
Terry  Parsons  will  dress  and 
take  a  regular  turn  with  Tim 
Miles  on  defense.  And,  just 
to  make  things  more  compli- 
cated, Fred  Pollard  will  dress 
as  the  extra  forward,  play- 
ing on  the  power-play  and 
filling  in  on  spot  assign- 
ments.   

Other  than  that.  Blues  will 
start  the  same  team  that 
opened  the  season. 

For  McGill,  Bruce  Glen- 
cross  will  start  in  goal  with 
Brian  Kelly,  Courtney  Pratt, 
Rod  McCarthy  and  G.  B. 
Maughan  playing  defense. 
The  latter  foursome  form 
one  of  the  better  blueline 
"  units  in  the  league  and 
could  well  make  things  un- 
comfortable for  Blues  free- 
wheeling forwards — maybe. 

On  the  forward  lines.  Mc- 
Gill coach  Dave  Copp  has 
been  having  his  troubles.  The 
Redmen  attack  has  been  inef- 
fective so  far  although  Ter- 
ry Harron,  Skippy  Kerner, 
Peter  Burgess,  Harry  Grif- 
fiths and  John  Tibbitts  are 
all  potential  lamplighters. 

After  last  week's  unexcit- 
ing game   against  Queen's, 


PUCKSTER  PREVIEW 

Warriors 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

WATERLOO  WARRIORS 

1966-67  Record:  11-3-2 

(2nd  Place) 
COACH:  DON  HAYES 
Always  a  bridesmaid,  never  a  bride.  This 
seems  to  be  the  problem  again  facing  coach 
Hayes  and  his  crew.  Warriors  have  lost  top- 
scorer  Gerry  Lawless,  badman  Marc  Ruest 
and  goaltender  Arlen  Popkey. 

Returnees  Mel  Baird,  Ron  Smith,  Don 
Mervyn,  Terry  Cooke,  and  Bob  Murdoch 
along  with  Orest  Romashyna,  Hugh  Conlin, 
Laveme  Miller  and  Doug  Snub  should  be 
enough  to  give  Warriors  second  place. 

Newcomers  include  Dave  Rudge,  Vince 
Mulligan,  Stu  Eccles,  Doug  Jodoin  and  Joe 
Modeste.  At  this  time  it  appears  that  Water- 
loo is  not  ready  to  knock  Varsity  Blues  off 
the  SIHL  throne. 

MONTREAL  CARABINS 
1966-67  Record:  5-9-2 
(6th  Place) 
COACH:  CLAUDE  CHAPLEAU 
Carabins  are  already  shaping  up  as  the 
league's  darkhorse  entry.  Last  year  they  im- 
proved steadily  as  the  schdule  went  on  and 
finished  the  schedule  with  a  4-4  tie  with  Var- 
sity Blues  here  in  Toronto. 

Coach  Chapleau  has  recruited  several  play- 
ers from  the  Montreal  Junior  'A'  league  leav- 
ing Carabins  with  a  good  shot  at  this  year's 
playoffs. 

Petit  Pierre  Barbeau  is  Carabins  answer  to 
Jacques  Plante  while  Jean  Delorme,  Yvon 
Gingras,  Marc  Picard,  Robert  Deduc,  Pierre 
Bazinet,  Andre  Hayes  and  Jacques  Larin  are 
the  men  to  watch  in  what  should  be  a  potent 
attack 

LAVAL  ROUGE  ET  OR 

1966-67  Record:  5-9-2 
(6th  Place) 
COACH:  1EAN  PAUL  POUL1N 
Coach  Poulin,  who  is  starting  his  fifteenth 
and  final  year  as  head  mentor  of  the  Red 
and  Gold  is  faced  with  the  task  of  improv- 
ing on  last's  year's  sixth  place  finish. 


again 


Laval  are  weak  on  defence  and  must  rely 
heavily  on  the  goaltending  of  Jacques  Audy 
and  Andre  Turcotte. 

Up  front,  Rouge  et  Or  are  fairly  solid  with 
top  scorers  Guy  Morel,  Normand  Cote,  Yvon 
Gagnon,  Gilles  Berube  and  Jean  Riaux  lead- 
ing the  way. 

With  some  luck  and  hard  work,  Laval 
could  find  themselves  in  the  middle  of  a 
fight  for  fourth  place  in  the  nine  team 
league. 

McGILL  REDMEN 

1966-67  Record:  4-11-1 

(8th  Place) 
COACH:  DAVE  COPP 
Redmen's  leading  scorer  John  Taylor, 
goaltender  Jim  Tennant,  and  most  improved 
player  John  Rattee  have  all  joined  the  grad 
gang  leaving  coach  Copp  with  troubles  ga- 
lore. 

McGill  do  have  a  strong  defense  in  the 
persons  of  Brian  Kelly,  Courtney  Pratt,  Rod 
McCarthy,  and  G.  B.  Maughan  but  they  will 
need  some  high-scoring  from  Terry  Har- 
ron, Skippy  Kerner,  Peter  Burgess,  Harry 
Griffiths  and  John  Tibbitts  if  they  are  to 
improve  their  8th  place  finish  of  last  season. 

Bruce  Glencross  should  give  Redmen 
solid  goaltending  with  help  from  Dave  Craig. 

GUELPH  REDMEN 

1966-67  Record:  2-13-1 
(9th  Place) 
COACH:  BR1GGS  CRICHTON 

Redmen  are  blessed  with  good  goaltend- 
ing in  the  skates  of  Jim  Horton,  a  former 
Junior  'A'  netmjnder  with  St.  Catherines. 
However,  after  that  Crichton's  field  of  ta- 
lent reaps  no  harvest. 

Mike  Cummings  appears  to  be  the  best  of 
Redmen's  forwards  while  Barry  Poag  and 
Mike  Doersam  provide  an  adequate  defense 
combination. 

Walter  Kincaid,  Jim  Forbes  Doug  Weaver, 
Jay  Blackwood,  and  Steve  Proctor  will  all 
have  to  produce  or  Guelph  may  have  diffi- 
culties maintaining  their  two  wins  per  sea- 
son average. 


the  question  arises  whether 
other  teams  in  the  league 
plan  to  play  the  lay-back-and- 
wait-for-break  style  of  hoc- 
key against  Blues  this  vear. 
According  to  coach  Watt, 
this  will  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  "When 
teams  do  that,  they  are  ex- 
pecting to  fluke  a  couple  of 
goals.  However,  I  don't  think 
this  will  happen  when  you 
consider  the  strong  goaltend- 
ing we  have." 

AROUND  THE  NET  ...  Se- 
veral Blues  have  been  expe- 
rimenting with  the  revolu- 
tionary curved  stick.  Ward 
Passi  tried  to  give  his  away 
after  practice  last  night 
while  Doug  Jones  offered  to 
sell  his  for  a  quarter  apiece. 
Mike  Riddell  appears  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  his  new 
Stan  Mikita  Special  and  re- 
fuses to  let  anybody  touch 
it  . . .  Chuck  Sippola  of  Mc- 
M  a  s  t  er  Marlins  currently 
leads  the  SIHL  scoring  pa- 
rade with  ten  points  in  three 
games  . . .  Ward  Passi  is 
close  behind  with  his  seven 
points  . . .  Game  time  tonight 
is  8  p.m.  at  Varsity  Arena  . . . 
Tonight's  game  will  be  tele- 
cast over  channel  11  tomor- 
row night  at  6:30  p.m. 


Basketball  Blues  travel 
south  to  face  Rochester 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

It's  back  south  again  for 
basketball  Blues  this  week- 
end, as  they  head  to  Roches- 
ter for  more  baptismal  fire 
in  American-style  basketball. 
Friday  night,  Roberts  Wesle- 
yan  College  provide  the  op- 
position, while  Saturday's 
game  features  the  Universi- 
ty of  Rochester. 

Missing  from  Blues'  lineup 
for  the  trip  is  forward  Arvo 
Neidre,  who  has  a  Meds 
exam  facing  him.  His  place 
in  the  roster  will  be  taken 
by  rookie  guard  Larry  Traf- 
ford. 

Making  the  jaunt  for  Blues 
are  centers  John  Hadden  and 
Brian  Shaw,  forwards  Mark 
Slater,  Mike  Kirby,  Glen 
Wilkie  and  Ross  McNaugh- 
ton,  plus  guards  Mark  White, 
Bruce  Dempster,  and  Aibie 
Garbe. 

Blues  warmed  up  for  the 
trip  on  Tuesday  night,  by 
defeating    York  University 


92-63  at  the  York  main  cam- 
pus. Varsity  relief  men  got 
considerable  court  time,  as 
neither  Mark  White  nor 
John  Hadden  was  able  to 
play. 

Bruce  Dempster  led  To- 
ronto scorers  with  18  points 
and  played  well  from  his 
backcourt  slot.  Mike  Kirby 
impressed  again  with  his  per- 
forance  at  forward. 

Forward  Ron  Veake  turn- 
ed in  his  first  game  since 
suffering  an  arm  injury  a 
month  ago.  However,  he  re- 
turned home  to  San  Diego 
on  Wednesday,  and  will  miss 
Blues  season  opener  against 
Western. 
Board  Banter. 

Ex  Blue  Jim  Holowachuk 
has  decided  against  playing 
for  Western  Mustangs  in  the 
coming  season — a  break  for 
Varsity  ...  early  SIBL  scor- 
ing leader  is  rookie  Guelph 
performer  Leigh  Hammond 
with  55  points  in  two  games. 


Vic  wins  women's  basketball  over  PHE 
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By  JOAN  STEVENSON 

Victoria  College  rules  the 
women's  basketball  court 
for  the  second  straignt  year 
as  they  squeezed  out  PHE, 
IV  in  a  scrappy  lowscoring 
game.  The  Thompson  sisters, 
Ann  and  Jackie,  broke 
through  PHE's  defensive  ring 
in  the  first  half  to  drop  three 
each. 

PHE  then  tightened  up 
their  defense  and  started 
whittling  away  at  Vic's  lead. 
Bev  Dello,  the  hard  working 
center  of  PHE  came  up  with 
several  spectacular  plays  to 
narrow  the  lead. 

But  the  Vicettes  had  about 


3"  extra  height  on  Phys  Ed 
and  were  able  to  control  the 
backboards.  In  the  dying  mo- 
nents  of  the  last  quarter, 
Sandy  Pett  killed  PHE's  ho- 
pes with  her  long  shots. 

Top  scorers  in  the  game 
were  Bev  Dello  of  Phys  Ed 
and  Sandy  Pett,  Vic. 

This  is  the  tenth  time  Vic 
has  won  the  Interfaculty 
championship  since  1913, 
whereas  PHE  has  taken  the 
booty  14  times  since  1943. 

This  weekend  80  U  of  T 
women  in  basketball,  volley- 
ball, archery,  fencing  £.nd 
badminton  will  board  the 
Rapido  to  meet  McGill. 


Placement  Service  will  not  change  operations 

By  JIM  COWAN  th„.„   ...  ° 


By  JIM  COWAN 

The  advisory  committee  to 
the  Placement  Service  has 
recommended  that  no  chan- 
ges be  made  in  the  service, 
and  the  anti-war  group  which 
staged  the  Nov.  20  sit-in  has 
called  another  demonstration 
for  today. 

The  committee  was  unable 
to  resolve  during  the  week- 
end the  question  of  who 
should  use  university  recruit- 
ing facilities. 

A  statement  from  Acting 
President  John  H.  Sword 
said,  "The  members  (of  the 
committee)  were  evenly  di- 
vided on  the  issue  as  to 
whether  one  or  more  com- 
panies previously  declared 
eligible  should  now  be  dec- 
lared ineligible. 

"Unable  to  resolve  this,  the 
committee  voted  by  a  large 
majority  that,  pending  fur- 
ther discussion,  the  Place- 
ment' Service  should  not 
change  its  arrangements." 

Notice  of  the  decision  has 
been  sent  to  all  companies 
concerned,  including  Dow 
Chemical  of  Canada. 

The  effect  of  the  commit- 
tee's decision  is  to  allow  all 


those  companies  currently 
scheduled,  to  carry  on  inter- 
views at  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice. 

In  reply,  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee Against  Campus  Com- 
plicity issued  a  statement 
last  night  calling  for  a  "de- 
finite decision"  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recruitment  by  Viet- 
nam war  suppliers. 

"Unfortunately,  the  admi- 
nistration has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  unclear  situa- 
tion, and  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  a  definite  decision, 
has  taken  the  unwarranted 
step  of  inviting  Dow  back 
on  campus  to  continue  re- 
cruitment." 

The  director  of  the  Place- 
ment Service,  Allan  Head- 
rick,  and  Registrar  Robin 
Ross  refused  to  comment 
on  whether  Dow  would  be  on 
campus  today.  Mr.  Hcadrick 
said  Dow  would  be  back  be- 
fore Christmas. 

Paul  Hoch,  the  secretary 
of  the  Ad-Hoc  Committee, 
said  he  believes  Dow  will  be 
at  the  Placement  Service  to- 
day. He  has  called  a  meet- 
ing at  Ihe  University  College 
Junior  Common  Room  at  1 
p.m.,  to  be  followed  by  a  de- 


monstration at  the  Place- 
ment Service. 

He  said  that  a  sit-in  was 
unlikely  and  that  there 
would  probably  be  no  forc- 
able  blockade  of  the  en- 
trance. 

Registrar  Ross  yesterday 
reiterated  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  it  will 
not  object  to  "orderly  de- 
monstrations," but  that  "de- 
monstrations involving  phy- 
sical force  are  contrary  to 
everything  for  which  this 
university  stands." 

The  advisory  committee 
met  for  two  and  a  half  hours 
Friday  and  three  hours  Sa- 
turday. Three  motions  were 
considered. 

History  professor  J.  B. 
Conacher  proposed  the  first 
motion,  which  commended 
SAC  for  its  stand  but  said  it 
was  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable for  the  committee  to 
recommend  guidelines  as 
suggested  by  SAC.  This  mo- 
tion was  defeated  7-6. 

A  counter-proposai  b  y 
Steve  Langdon  (III  Trm), 
one  of  five  students  on  the 
committee,  asked  that  all 
companies  wishing  to  use 
the  Placement  Service  make 


application  to  the  advisory 
body,  and  that  this  body 
establish  guidelines  such  as 
those  proposed  by  SAC. 

No  majority  could  be  ob- 
tained on  this  resolution  and 
it  was  unanimously  tabled. 

The  third  motion,  propos- 
ed by  engineering  dean  J.  M. 
Ham  was  a  compromise  bet- 
ween the  first  two.  It  said 
that,  pending  further  discus- 
sion no  change  should  be 
made  in  Placement  Service 
Policy. 

There  was  considerable  di- 
sagreement on  this  motion. 
Some  regarded  it  as  an  in- 
terim measure,  effective  only 
until  the  committee  meets 
again.  Others,  like  Landdon, 
voted  against  it,  feeling  it 


was  an  attempt  to  bury  the 
issue. 

Despite  these  misgivings, 
the  motion  was  passed  by  an 
11-2  majority 

The  deadlock  over  the 
question  of  guidelines  could 
be  broken  the  motion  says, 
when  the  faculty  repiesenta- 
tives  find  out  how  the  staff 
feel  about  allowing  compa- 
nies producing  war  materials 
to  recruit  on  campus. 

"The  discussion  was  very 
basic  and  philosophical," 
said  Langdon.  "The  commit- 
tee will  probably  go  on  to 
less  controversial  and  more 
important  topics.  It's  not  go- 
ing  to  die  in  spite  of  definite 
action  on  this  issue." 
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McMaster  senate  will  seat  students 


A  1,200,000 
Open  House 


pound  press  used  to  squash  I-beams  is  demonstrated  at  the  Engineering 
Saturday.  The  deformed  I-beam  is  at  the  right. 


photo  by  DAVE  ISAAC 


HAMILTON  (VNS)— The 
McMaster  University  admi- 
nistration has  agreed  to  a 
list  of  major  reforms  includ- 
ing the  granting  of  three  stu- 
dent seats  on  the  university 
senate. 

The  recommen  dations, 
which  the  university  has  pro- 
mised to  implement,  were 
contained  in  a  report  prepar- 
ed by  an  11 -man  CommUtee, 
released  last  weekend. 

The  report  says  the  com- 
mittee was  originally  oppos- 
ed to  student  representation 
but  was  won  over  by  ''the 
very  pertinent  and  construc- 
tive views"  of  the  student 
members  of  the  committee. 

The    students  demanded 


Stone  sees  a  catch  in  student  representation 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

The  Innis  College  Council 
may  be  using  its  student 
members  to  legitimize  un- 
popular decisions  says 
Ken  Stone,  Innis  College  Stu- 
dent Society  president. 

In  its  regular  meeting  Mon- 
day the  ICC  the  supreme  bo- 
dy of  the  college,  vetoed  a 
Student  Society  proposal  to 
hold  a  dance  with  a  cash  bar 
on  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's 
birthday  next  month. 

"It's  the  first  time  I  can 
remember  the  ICC  voting 
down  a  Student  Society  pro- 
posal," said  Stone  (IV  Inn). 

"I'm  very  much  afraid  the 
Council  will  use  its  student 
members  as  justification  for 
passing  such  measures, '  he 
continued.  "It's  so  easy  for 
them  to  say  students  had  a 
part  in  the  decision,  since 
they  sit  on  the  council." 

"The  Council  has  14  facul- 
ty members,  four  adminis- 
trators, and  five  students.  At 
the  meeting  which  turned 
down  the  liquor  proposal, 
one  student  was  away,  one 


abstained  and  three  voted 
for  the  proposal. 

Stone  feels  the  reasons 
given  for  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal are  not  valid.  The  ICC 
said  the  party  was  in  poor 
taste. 

"But,"  says  Stone,  "the 
Student  Society  executive 
decided  it  wasn't  in  poor- 
taste.  What  right  has  the 
council  to  impose  standards 
of  taste?" 

The  party,  said  one  dis- 
senter, would  discriminate 
against  the  two-thirds  of  the 
college  who  would  be  un- 
able to  drink.  "The  Common 
Room  would  be  divided  into 
two  areas,"  says  Stone. 

"One  would  be  licensed 
and  the  other  not.  This  is  the 
same  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pens at  weddings  and  bar 
mitzvahs,  where  all  the 
guests  aren't  over  21." 

Another  objection  —  "it's 
not  good  for  the  college"— 
drew  a  laconic  "Is  that  so?" 
from  Stone. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the 
College  Council  also  passed 


a  motion  regarding  student 
discipline  which,  says  Stone, 
"puts  Innis  way  behind  the 
rest  of  the  university." 

The  proposal  contains  a 
clause  which  would  allow  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Council 
to  discipline  students  for 
"conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
college." 

"The  effect  of  this  deci- 
sion means  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  pot-smoking  stu- 
dent at  Western  (who  was 
expelled  from  the  university 
after  being  disciplined  in  the 
civil  courts)  Innis  Coliege, 
students  stand  in  double 
jeopardy,  first  from  the  ci- 
vil authorities  and  second 
from  the  university." 

Stone  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposal  that 
would  restrict  the  subcom- 
mittee's powers  to  "matters 
not  covered  by  civil  and  cri- 
minal law." 

The  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 

Stone  was  quiet  and  res- 
igned last  night  as  he  ex- 
plained the  effect  of  ihe  mo- 


tions. He  was  worried  about 
being  "used"  by  the  admi- 
nistration. 

"There  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency at  Innis  for  anyone 
justifying  an  unpopular  mea- 
sure to  say  that  students 
took  part  in  making  it,'  he 
said. 

"The  reason  students  were 
given  representation  on  the 
ICC  was  to  give  them  a  part 
in  making  decisions,  and  to 
let  the  rest  of  the  students 
know  what  the  council  is  do- 
ing. 

"But  if  the  ICC  keeps  mak- 
ing unpopular  d  e  c  i  s  i  o  n,s 
what  use  is  student  represen- 
tation?" he  asked. 

Stone  and  Bob  Bossin,  an- 
other student  representative, 
are  questioning  their  pur- 
pose on  the  council. 

"If  I  stay  on,  it  wilt  only 
be  for  one  reason — to  report 
back  to  the  students,"  said 
Stone. 

He  sighed.  "I  wonder  if 
Innis  will  ever  be  a  true 
academic  community?" 


One-third  of  the  46  seats  on 
the  senate. 

Students  council  President 
Ivan  Cairns  said  students 
would  continue  to  press  for 
greater  representation.  He 
will  discuss  implementation 
of  the  recommendations 
with  the  senate  tomorrow. 

It  has  not  been  decided 
how  the  student  representa- 
tives will  be  chosen,  but  they 
will  be  one  graduate  and 
two  undergraduates  with 
good  academic  standing. 

The  report  also  provides 
for  an  increase  in  faculty  re- 
presentation on  the  senate. 
The  faculty  will  elect  23 
members  and  alumni  repre- 
sentatives will  be  cut  to 
four  from  10. 

The  senate,  the  senior  aca- 
demic body,  will  have  the 
right  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  board  of  gover- 
nors, but  the  board  w.'H  con- 
tinue to  exercise  final  autho- 
rity. 

The  report  rejects  the  con- 
cept of  the  university  as  a 
"knowledge  factory  whose 
purpose  is  to  man  the  wheels 
of  industry." 


Did  you  know? 

Bill  Charlton  (II  Law)  is 
running  against  Tom 
Faulkner  (SGS)  for  the 
SAC  presidency.  Join  the 
race!  It  starts  tomorrow 
at  8:30  a.m.,  ends  6  p.m. 
Polls  practically  every- 
where. 

For  your  reading  plea- 
sure, the  Varsity  features 
other  election  goodies. 


Here's  your  chance  to  get 
in  on  the  Christmas  spirit. 
It's  not  too  late  to  give  do- 
nations to  the  SHARE  cam- 
paign. And  just  a  little 
more  will  put  the  campaign 
aver  the  $13,000  mark  -  the 
most  e'  er  raised  by  SHARE 
on  campus.  Just  send  dona- 
tions by  university  mail  or 
drop  them  by  the  SAC  office 
as  soon  as  possible. 


MANAGEMENT 
CAREERS 


wi 


ith 


PROCTER 
&  GAMBLE 

COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

Openings  in: 

•  Production  Management 

•  Product  Development 

•  Quality  Control 

•  Project  Engineering 


tor  holders  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  any  Branch  of  Engin- 
eering or  in  Honours  Chemistry  as  well  as  for  holders  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering  or  Honours 
Chemistry. 

A  full  outline  of  the  opportunities  in  these  fields  is  given  in  ou? 
Technical  brochure  available  at  the  Placement  Office. 


INTERVIEWS: 

January  18,  1967 

Please  arrange  your  interview  through  the  Placement  Office. 


Plants  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  and  Pte.  Claire,  P.Q. 
Product  Development  Division  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Polls  open  tomorrow  across  campus 

D~It..    C  il  c.  1  ft   i  .    ■    r  - 


Polls  for  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  presi- 
dential election  will  be  open 
all  day  tomorrow  at  most 
campus  colleges  and  facul- 
ties. 

An  advance  poll  is  to  be 
open  today  from  noon  to  2 
p.m.  at  the  Sigmund  Sa- 
muel Library. 

There  will  be  two  part- 
time  polls  tomorrow,  one  at 
the  Toronto  General  Hospi- 


tal from  noon  to  2  p.m.,  the 
other  at  the  POTS  building 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

Voters  with  SAC-CUS 
stamped  on  their  ATL  cards 
can  vote. 

Those  who  cannot  vote 
are:  part-time  students,  spe- 
cial students,  post-graduates 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  fores- 
try, architecture  and  hygiene. 

Students  may  vote  at  any 
one  of  the  booths. 


Little  response  to  housing  survey 


A  housing  questionnaire 
sent  to  1,075  students  has 
received  less  than  200  rep- 
lies, says  Edmund  Clark  (II 
UC),  the  chairman  of  the 
Students  Council  housing 
study. 

"If  we  don't  get  400  to  500 
back,  the   study  is  worth- 


he  said  yesterday, 
can    students  com- 


less,' 
"How 

plain  so  much  about  hous- 
ing, yet  be  so  apathetic  when 
asked  to  do  something 
about  it." 

He  urged  students  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaire. 


Engineers  will  hold  SAC  by-elections 

ministrative  Council,  will  be 
held  Friday,  Jan.  12. 

The  date  was  set  last  week 
by  the  Engineering  Society. 
Nominations  open  Wednes- 
day, Jan.  3,  and  close  Friday, 
Jan.  5. 


By-elections  to  fill  the 
seats  vacated  by  Allan  Bruce 
and  Shelly  Goodman,  two 
former  engineering  represen- 
tatives on  the  Students  Ad- 


Room  and/or  Board 

available 

CAMPUS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
RESIDENCE  INC. 

JANUARY   -  MAY 

Reasonable  Rates 

Apply  921-3168 

395  HURON  ST. 


CATALYST 
IS 
HERE! 

BUY  YOUR  COPY 
NOW 
AT 

the  Library 

UC  Refectory 
H-8,  UC 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1IIB  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
fin*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7am. -11  p.m.  Daily 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COMc  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted   Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


A  Diamond 
for  Christmas 


*'/2  Corat  Dia- 
mond Solitaire 

*40  Point  Dia- 
mond with  2,5 
point  side  dio-    \     300  00 
monds. 

*3    Stone  Dia- 
mond Ring 
(25  pts.  each) 

Send  today  for  our  Free  Book 
"TI.e  Day  You  buy  a  Diamond". 
Outlining  what  you  should  ex- 
pect and  get  when  you  invest  'n 
a  diamond.  You  CAN  buy  below 
the  market. 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO, 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Slott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 
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Al  Sudan  dominates  Black  Power  panel 

There's  no  wav  to  unrter-  «.„  *  „., 


"There's  no  way  to  under- 
stand Black  Power  unless 
you're  black!"  Nazzam  Al  Su- 
dan, a  Black  Nationalist 
poet  and  playwright,  told 
one  perplexed  questioner  at 
a  panel  discussion,  'Why 
Black  Power?",  last  Thurs- 
day night. 

Moderator  Dr.  R.  O.  Kro- 
ger, a  psychologist,  tried 
more  than  once  to  stimulate 
a  stalemated  panel  stymied 
by  Al  Sudan's  tirades.  After 
one  particularly  long  silence, 
he  turned  to  a  panei  mem- 
ber and  said,  "Maybe  you 
would  like  to  react?" 
Al  Sudan  was  quick  to  cen- 


sure the  term  "Negro"  used 
in  the  discussion.  "A  Negro 
is  a  dead  person,"  he  said, 
A  Negro  has  no  control 
over  his  life." 

Another  Black  Power  ad- 
vocate shouted  from  the  aud- 
ience, "A  Negro  is  a  robot!" 

He  is  a  robot,"  echoed  Al 
Sudan. 

Finally  he  was  pinned 
down  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  who  wished  to 
know  exactly  what  (he  Black 
Power  movement  wanted. 
'We  want  freedom,  justice 
liberty  ..."  There  was  a 
pause  and  then,  "Land  ...  we 
want  land  anywhere  we  de- 


sire it." 

Mr.  J.  Midanek,  another 
panel  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  was  flabbergast- 
ed: "Land  anywhere  vou 
want  it  . . .  now?" 

Al  Sudan:  Yes. 

Midanek.  What  about  . . . 

Al  Sudan  (softly):  What 
about  what? 

Another  silence  followed. 
Somebody  in  the  audience 
told  him  that  he  wasn't  be- 
ing practical.  Al  Sudan  ans- 
wered, "You're  the  oppres- 
sor and  I'm  the  oppressed; 
you  can't  tell  me  what's  prac- 
tical!" 


Canada  a  land  of  parasites:  Lapierre 


"Canada  is  a  nation  of 
screwers,  screwing  things 
together,"  Laurier  Lapierre, 
a  vice-president  of  the  na- 
tional NDP,  charged  Wednes- 
day night. 

He  said  Canada  is  "a  land 
of  parasites"  and  'lives  off 
the  fat  of  the  United  Sta- 
tes." 


Mr.  Lapierre  was  speaking 
at  St.  Michael's  College  on 
what  he  called  The  Canada 
Game. 

"The  Canada  Game  is  play- 
ed by  people  who  have  noth- 
ing else  to  play  with,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It  is  a  game  play- 
ed by  fools  and  people  who 
have  lost  the  will  to  live  " 


He  called  on  Canadian:,  to 
awake  from  their  lethargy 
and  become  involved  in  all 
matters,  from  "the  loneliness 
and  poverty  that  exist  every- 
where in  Canada"  to  "our 
complicity  in  the  murder  in 
Vietnam." 

"We  want  to  find  out  what 
he  concluded,  "we  need  a 
national  dimension." 


Vic  ponders  campus  political  position 


The  Victoria  College  Union 
Council  is  taking  advantage 


of  the  controversy  stirred  up 
by  the  Students  Council  pre- 


Independent  socialists  plan  new  club 


A  new  political  club  is  be- 
ing formed  on  campus,  the 
University  of  Toronto  Inde- 
pendent Socialist  club. 

Bill  Johnston  (SGS),  one 
of  the  organizers,  said  the 
club's-  purpose  is  to  comple- 
ment rather  than  to  rival 
established  political  clubs. 

"We  will  be  performing  an 
educational  function  which 
no  other  group  on  campus 
is  performing,"  he  says. 

The  initial  program  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions  will  be 
based  on  the  themes  of  stu- 
dent power,  worker's  con- 


trol, the  "new  working 
class"  and  the  welfare  state*. 

The  organizational  meeting 
takes  place  tomorrow  at  8 
pjn.  in  the  south  sitting 
room  of  Hart  House. 


The  SAC  presidential  te- 
levision debate  will  take 
place  at  7  p.m.  tonight  hi 
the  Hart  House  Debates 
Room. 

Both  candidates  will 
speak  in  Room  12S  of  the 
Medical  Building  at  1  p.m. 
and  New  College  at  7:30 
p.m. 


sidential  election  to  examine 
its  own  role  in  campus  po- 
litics. 

An  open  meeting  of  all  Vic 
students  at  4  p.m.  today  will 
consider  the  aims,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  VCUC 
members. 

The  meeting  was  called 
after  10  Vic  students  signed 
a  petition  requesting  one. 

During  the  VCUC  meeting 
last  Thursday,  Vice-Presi 
dent  Steve  Grant  (I  Vic) 
said: 

"We  want  to  finf  out  what 
we're  doing  here  .  .  .  and 
what  the  students  think 
we're  doing." 

The  meeting  will  be  chair- 
ed by  President  Glen  Brown- 
lee  (IV  Vic). 


STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1967 

POLLS  OPEN  —  8:30  A.M.  -  6:00  P.M. 
ADVANCE  POLL  — 
MAIN  FOYER,  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  LIBRARY  —  12:00  p.m.  -2:00  p.m. 

TODAY 

bring  an  A.T.L.  Cord  to  Vote  !  !  ! 
POLLS  will  be  placed  at  several  locations 
throughout  campus  en  Thursday. 


YOUR  ATL  CARD  MUST  HAVE  SAC-CUS 
ON  THE  FRONT  PAGE  IN  ORDER  TO  VOTE. 


Hart  House 


TO-NIGHT- 

Christmas   Tree  '67 
8  p.m.  —  Great  Hall 
(FREE   tickets  —  SAC  Office) 

NOON  HOUR  CONCERT 

Mon.   December    1 8th 
Music  Room  —  I  p,m, 

MARTIN  POLTEN 

Classical  Guitar 
(Ladies  Welcome) 

SITAR  CONCERT 

Featuring 

MRS.  DAS 

Wed.,  Dec.  20th 
Music  Room  —  8  p.m. 
(Ladies  Welcome) 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL 

Tickets:  $15.00 
Undergraduate  Office  and 
Hall  Porter. 


1968  GRADUATES 

There  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested  in  discussing  the  opportunities 
available  to  Chartered  Accour, tents? 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  campus.. 

DECEMBER  13 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  the  placer. en: 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly, 
D,  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLMUTTER,  ORSNSTEIN,  GIDDENS, 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 


All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  hy  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

We  specialize  in  long  hair  styling 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  ""Iool  St.  W.  Corner  Spadina  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


HILLEL  TALENT  SHOW 

SUN.  DEC.  17  8:30  P.M. 

WANT  TO  PARTICIPATE? 

CALL  923-7837 
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On  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Placement  Service,  the 
University  will  not  distinguish  among  onv 
at  the  companies  involved  in  the  current 


schedule  of  interviews 
employees  on  the  compus. 


prospects 


—  J.  H.  Sword.  Dec.  10 


Placement  committee 

Statements  released  on  last  wetk-end's 
initial  deliberations  of  the  Placement 
Service  advisory  committee  are  unusually 
gua.ded  but  between  the  lines  the  whole 
story  comes  out.  And  it  shows  that  all  that 
talk  by  the  administration  that  students 
v.ill  be  involved  in  making  real  decisions 
is  a  sham.  The  administration  is  working 
as  L-sual  behind  a  facade  of  consultation. 

The  committee  considered  three  motions, 
the  first  of  which  said  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical to  set  guidelines  between  companies 
manufacturing  materials  for  use  in  the 
Vietnam  War  and  others.  By  defeating  this 
motion  7-6,  the  committee  accepted  the 
principle  that  guidelines  could  be  set. 

This  vote  occurred  Friday  during  a  2V2 
hour  debate  that  must  have  shocked  the 
administration  appointees  both  in  its  bit- 
terness and  in  the  strength  of  the  student 
position. 

After  all,  the  committee  is  set  up  so  that 
the  five  student  members  will  be  in  the  mi- 
nority alongside  the  five  faculty,  two  admi- 
nistration members  and  one  alumnus.  Yet, 
on  this  first  vote,  two  faculty  members 
seem  to  have  voted  with  the  students. 

Saturday  was  another  day  of  bitter  deba- 
te producing  two  motions.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents moved  that  guidelines  be  drawn  and 
that  these  be  used  to  govern  the  running 
of  the  Placement  Service.  Steve  Langdon, 


who  moved  it,  said  the  committee  couldn't 
come  to  a  majority  decision  and  finally 
tabled  the  motion. 

Acting  President  J.  H.  Sword's  statement 
said  the  committee  was  evenly  divided  "on 
the  issue.  He  didn't  say  it,  but  that  means 
7-7,  which  must  mean  that  committee 
chairman  Robin  Ross  voted.  But  chairmen 
don't  usually  vote  unless  a  tie  has  to  be 
broken;  in  this  case  he  erected  a  tie,  there- 
by tying  up  the  discussion  and  making  it 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  act. 

The  last  motion,  that  pending  further 
discusrons  the  Placement  Service  be  run  as 
usual,  was  passed  11-2.  Mr.  Ross  didn't 
vote,  it  seems. 

Registrar  Ross'  actions  in  this  committee 
are  highly  questionable.  He  should  not  have 
voted.  Also,  we  are  told  by  a  non-student 
member  that  he  pointed  out  at  the  start  of 
the  committee's  meeting  Friday  that  it 
would  be  acting  only  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. 

What  this  means  is  clear.  Even  if  the 
committee  had  reached  a  decision  this 
would  not  have  been  binding  on  the  admi- 
nistration. So  the  committee  is  powerless 
unless  it  decides  what  the  administration 
.vanrs. 

It  only  goes  to  show  what  was  obvious 
all  along,  that  given  the  position  of  the 
university  in  society,  the  grants  it  gets  from 
the  government  and  so  on,  Dow  and  any 
other  big  company  will  not  be  told  to  go 
away.  The  role  of  the  modern  university 
is  at  stake. 


varsity 

TORONTO  Wr 


Editor 

executive  Editor 
Review  Editc 
Associate  Review  Edltnr 
News  Editor 
Sleep  Editor 
Sports  Editor 
Associate  Sports  Editor 
Features  Editor 
Cable  Editor 
Makeup 
Publicity  Editor 
Photo  Editor 
Executive  Assistant 
Advertising  Manager 
Editorial  Offices 

Bob  Parkins 


Volkmar  Richtor 
Paul  Carson 
Graham  fraser 
Henry  Tarvainen 
Tim  Colton 
Paul  MacRao 

Rod  MicKleburgh  923-8113 

Phil  Bingley 

Ian  Hornson 

Donni  dchnen 

Christine  Crockford 

Ingrid  Vabatis 

Joe  Weinstock 

Melindo  Badcock 

Carol  Cooper  923-8171 

91  St.  George  St.  923-8741 

General  Manager 
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vote  faulkner 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

Yesterday,  after  a  week  of  cam- 
paigning, Tom  Faulkner  and  BUI 
Chariton,  finally  confronted  the 
real  point  of  difference  between 
them:  their  view  of  student  gov- 
ernment. 

Despite  all  the  talk  of  Dow, 
Placement  Service  and  full-time 
presidents,  this  is  the  fundamental 
issue  they  are  talking  about. 

Yet  on  precisely  this  question 
both  Faulkner  and  Charlton  seem 
to  start  from  a  point  of  agreement; 
their  analyses  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  university  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Yesterday  in  a  discussion  at 
University  College,  Charlton  inter- 
preted Faulkner's  idea  of  a  univer- 
sity as  being  "very  Bismarckian 
and  Germanic."  He  explained  that 
it  was  Bismarck  who  developed 
the  departmental  university  design- 
ed to  produce  servants  of  the  state. 

One  would  conclude  from  this 
that  Charlton  thinks  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  this  kind 
of  a  university. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  in  a  talk  given 
to  the  African  Students'  Union, 
Faulkner  had  given  his  point  of 
view  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  twentieth  century  added  a 
new  dimension  to  the  role  of  the 
university,"  he  said.  "It  became  a 
centre  for  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge, supplying  necessary  research 
for  its  society.  The  danger  of  the 
application  of  knowledge  is  that 
the  university  can  be  and  is  being 
used  by  society,"  he  added. 

"Will  the  time  come  when  the 
economic  needs  of  a  nation  over- 
rule the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
individual  student?"  he  asked. 

Are  they  not  both  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  uni- 
versity  community   itself  within 


Sue  Helwig  and  Brian  Cruchley  have  covered 
the  two  candidates'  speeches  for  more  than  a  week. 
Here  they  give  their  final  impressions. 


the  greater  society? 

And  are  they  not  both  trying  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  in  his  university? 

But  when  the  discussion  moves 
into  the  question  of  methods, 
Faulkner  and  Charlton  separate  as 
they  examine  the  role  of  student 
government. 

Charlton  denies  that  a  student 
council  can  call  itself  a  govern- 
ment. 

But  Charlton,  who  admitted  to 
me  privately  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  and  who  admits 
that  change  is  necessary,  will  do 
nothing  beyond  what  he  can  ac- 
complish as  an  individual. 

Faulkner,  on  the  other  hand  is 
willing  to  work  for  change  with  a 
political  system  such  as  SAC  un- 
deniably is.  He  wants  SAC  to  act 
like  a  government  to  be  more  ef- 
fective. 

Tom  Faulkner  is  reacting 
against  the  view  that  "the  role  of 
a  university  is  to  perpetuate  and 
not  to  change  its  society." 

On  the  contrary  he  believes  that 
the  university  is  the  conscience  :>; 
its  society  and  that  involvement  in 
the  community  should  be  valued 
within  the  university. 

Bill  Charlton  seems  to  misinter- 
pret this  view  to  represent  the 
election  issue  in  extreme  terms: 

"If  you  choose  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  this  institution,"  he 
warns,  "you  will  not  give  this  coun- 
cil the  mandate  it  seeks." 

"You  will  be  sanctioning  power 
within  this  university  and  power 
to  move  against  you,"  he  adds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  argu- 
ment has  been  used  to  build  up 
a  fear  of  SAC  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  listen  to  Charlton's  words. 

But  it  is  obvious  the  SAC  he 
warns  of  is  not  the  type  of  council 
Faulkner  has  been  speaking  about. 
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By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Black  power  and  flower  power 
are  catchy  slogans.  To  those  who 
believe  in  the  mass  media,  black 
power  unites  the  black  people  and 
flower  power  unites  the  flower 
children. 

After  a  summer  of  ghetto  riots 
and  love-ins,  two  of  this  year's  big- 
gest newsmakers,  what  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  a  power 
slogan  that  would  legitimize  the 
aspirations  of  university  student 
councils  by  exposure  through  the 
mass  media?  And  what  could  be  a 
more  appropriate  slogan  than  stu- 
dent power? 

However  the  mass  media  has  a 
reputation  of  distorting  situations 
to  alarm  the  public  and  bring  at- 
tention (and  advertising  dollars) 
to  itself. 

Consequently  many  people  think 
most  colored  people  are  black 
power  evangelists  and  most  drug- 
users  are  flower  power  drop-out 
Learyites. 

Recently  the  student  power  slo- 
gan has  been  tossed  between  page 
one,  the  11  o'clock  wrap-up  and 
the  editorial  columns. 

It  appears  that  the  mass  media 
has  been  successful  in  persuading 
many  people  that  student  power 
is  an  expression  of  most  students. 

Unfortunately  student  power  is  a 
terrible  misnomer.  Both  words 
misrepresent  what  university  stu- 
dent councils  are  all  about. 

When  we  talk  about  student 
power,  we  are  talking  about 
what  the  concerned  student  acti- 
vist elite  is  thinking  and  trying  to 
do. 

The  student  activist  elite  at  U  of 
T  are  leftist,  moral  decision-makers 


vote  charlton 


on  SAC,  the  editors  of  The  Vasrity, 
Paul  Hoch,  Laurel  Limpus  and 
other  assorted  people  who  hang 
around  University  College. 

The  student  activist  elite  does 
not  represent  the  professional  fa- 
culties and  a  large  part  of  the  arts 
colleges. 

We  could  then  say  that  student 
power  is  student  activist  elite 
power  except  the  last  word  of 
that  phrase  is  incorrect. 

The  only  power  that  student  ac- 
tivist elite  has  is  through  the  $8 
fee  that  SAC  collects  from  each 
student. 

When  SAC  decides  to  instruct 
its  representatives  on  a  Placement 
Service  Advisory  Board  to  discri- 
minate against  companies  produc- 
ing war  materials,  it  is  seeking  to 
augment  its  power  at  the  expense 
of  engineers. 

Two  weeks  ago  2,385  students 
signed  a  petition  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  latest  SAC 
attempt  to  bring  power  and  self- 
importance  onto  itself. 

Bill  Charlton  stepped  forth  and 
championed  the  cause  of  the  peti- 
tioners. 

His  campaign  meetings  with 
Faulkner  have  proved  to  the  now 
paranoid  student  activist  elite  that 
Charlton  is  not  merely  the  upstart 
spokesman  of  conservative  back- 
lash against  SAC. 

Charlton  has  been  criticized  for 
his  showmanship  and  adept  debat- 
ing tactics,  while  Faulkner  is  tak- 
ing the  election  and  his  campaign 
contests  with  the  jovial  rugger 
player  from  Law  School  in  a  more 
serious,  super-sincere  vein. 

But  then  again,  not  everyone 
wants  to  put  his  faith  in  student 
power. 


By  TOM  FAULKNER 

1  lias  been  claimed  that  SAC  specific- 
the  SAC  President,  should  not  take 
on  on  "moral  and  political  issues" 

assumption  is,  of  course,  that  some 
es  are  political  and  some  are  not  We 
Jld  "keep  politics  off  the  campus" 

might  seem  that  no  politics  are  in- 
ed  in  building  a  residence,  such  as 

Tartu  College  project  for  four  hun- 
1  and  seventy-four  students  which  is 

being  developed  by  SAC,  and  which 

open  in  1969.  No  politics,  that  is,  un- 
ou  have  to  decide  whether  to  spend 

money  on  Tartu  or  on  some  other 
ect,  or  until  you  have  to  get  the  site 
ned  by  the  City,  or  until  you  try  to 
uade  the  Canadian  government  to  of- 
i  tax  rebate  on  construction  material 
AC.  Building  a  cheap,  liveable  resi- 
e  for  students  is  a  service,  but  to  of- 
t,  SAC  had  to  become  political. 
C  isn't  building  Tartu  College  for 
).  per  bed  just  because  it's  cheaper 
students,  either.  We're  doing  it  be- 
:  we  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  a 
rsity  to  build  residences  for  $10,000 
bed  and  demand  government  subsi- 

The  job  can  be  done  for  the  same 
ly  with  less  cash,  and,  as  citizens, 
nts  should  be  concerned  about  the 
government  spends  its  tax  money. 

we  save  in  residence  costs  can  go 
rds  more  residences  or  more  hous- 
or  low-income  families.  We  can't 
ate  ouifrrole  as  student  and  as  citi- 
they  are  the  same. 
:  point  of  the  Tartu  example  is  this: 
sues  are  moral  and  political;  the 
juarrel  is  over  controversial  issues. 
!d  SAC  be  going  out  and  looking  for 
□versial  issues,  should  SAC  spend 
;  time  with  them,  should  SAC  deal 
them  by  debate  but  take  no  action? 
:  has  dealt  only  with  controversial 

on  which  students  have  asked  SAC 
e  action.  Nor  have  the  issues  which 
ress  have  found  so  attractive  occu- 
all,  most,  or  even  a  large  part  of 

or  my  time.  But  when  they  arise, 
;annot  ignore  them.  By  taking  no 

at  aU,  SAC  says  "yes"  to  the  status 
i  Hie  name  of  all  of  us.  The  status 

not  "apolitical"  or  free  of  "power"; 
leavflji  value-laden, 
ely  to  debate  the  way  racist  land- 
use  tjfe  Housing  Service,  the  way 
itario  Government  administers  stu- 
id,  the  way  the  University  adminis- 
i  builds  residences,  or  the  way  cer- 
ompanies  use  the  Placement  Serv- 
it  to  take  no  action,  is  to  take  a 
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stand.  The  SAC  s  inaction  would  impose 
certain  values  on  individuals  by  default- 
ing to  the  status  quo. 

In  its  actions  this  year,  SAC  has  func- 
tioned as  a  responsible  government.  A  re- 
sponsible government  debates  issues  that 
Us  const. tuents  think  are  issues.  It  d-- 
bates  these  issues  openly.  It  then  takes 
action  in  what  it  believes  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  constituents.  And  then  it  holds 
itself  answerable  to  the  constituents 
should  there  be  disagreement  with  its 
actions.  Responsible  and  active  student 
government  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
must  continue. 

THE  DOW  ISSUE 
Individual  students  have  the  right  to 
work  for  the  company  they  choose.  Nei- 
ther I  nor  the  SAC  has  ever  denied  this 
They  are  still  free  to  do  so.  But,  the  stu- 
dent body  has  the  right  and  responsibil- 
ity to  participate  in  the  decision  as  to 
how  the  University's  Placement  Service 
should  be  used,  just  as  it  decides  how 
the  Housing  Service  should  be  used. 
THE  CAMPUS  CENTRE 
This  campus  needs  a  bar  in  the  Cam- 
pus Centre,  and  a  co-educational  facility 
such  as  a  sauna  bath  and  pool.  The  Cam- 
pus Centre's  restaurant  must  provide 
good  meals  at  cheap  prices.  The  Campus 
Centre  provides  much  more  for  its  four 
million  dollar  cost.  It  took  student  poli- 
tical action  to  get  it  this  far,  and  will 
take  political  action  to  finish  the  job 
next  year. 

POSAP  —  STUDENT  AID 
Last  year,  3,000  studentts  and  faculty 
went  with  SAC  to  Queen's  Park  to  de- 
mand the  improvement  of  POSAP.  The 
result:  now  the  province's  funds  has 
3i  times  as  much  money  for  tts.  That's 
not  all  —  we  are  continuing  to  pressure 
government  until  it  further  increases 
grants,  and  helps  married  and  foreign 
students.  Robarts  provincial  graduate  fel- 
lowships must  be  opened  up  to  those  in 
engineering  and  the  professional  facul- 
ties. This  takes  solid  research  and  a  firm 
stand. 

BLUE  AND  WHITE 

Waterloo,  Western,  and  our  own  Uni- 
versity College  have  discovered  the  se- 
crets of  planning  student-run  exciting 
and  dynamic  social  events.  SAC  has  of- 
fered funds  to  entice  big  name  perform- 
ers and  groups  under  the  new,  re-organ- 
ized Blue  and  White.  I  believe  this  cam- 
pus deserves  talent,  like  Ray  Charles  at 
Western,  not  events  which  continually 
fall  through. 


The  job  they 
want  and  how 
AC  has  changed 

I  'NGRID  VABALIS 
md  ANNE  BOODY 

new  student  activism 
grown  up  since  the  Days 
i  all  the  right  people 

saynffg  that  racial  pre- 
:e  in  the  United  States 
outh  Africa  was  a  bad 


thing,  and  that  peace  and 
universal  accessibility  to 
jniversity  were  good  things. 

The  questions  are  tough 
ones  now.  Like  whether 
money  should  be  be  given 
to  help  young  Americans 
dodge  the  draft.  Or  whether 
an  Engineer  should  be  al- 
lowed to  wander  unmolest- 
ed into  an  office  to  look 
for  a  job  making  napalrn — 
well,  working  for  a  compa- 
ny that  does. 


The  questions  are  getting 
nasty  now,  and  there  aren't 
always  nice  liberal  posi- 
tions right  in  the  middle 
of  the  fence. 

And  SAC  has"  been  com- 
ing down  hard — or  at  least 
harder  than  it  used  to. 

"SAC  has  a  right  and  in 
fact  the  duty  to  tak^  a  stand 
an  moral  issues,"  says  Tern 
Faulkner. 

The  people  who  used  to 
get  excited  when  SAC  took 


if,,    By  BILL  CHARLTON 

i  fully  support  the  present  Students 
Administrative  Council  policies  and  act? 
vities  concerning  student  residences  the 
campus  centre,  and  other  like  activities 

„.S°TVer'  1  d°  not  think  SAC  should 
seek  the  power  to  declare  on  the  value 
of  a  moral  position,  let  alone  seek  the 
power  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of  that 
decision. 

My  reasoning  for  this  is  as  follows- 
this  is  a  University,  and  one  of  its  central 
purposes  is  to  grant  the  same  respect  and 
privileges  to  all  persons  here  regardless 
of  their  beliefs.  That  is  to  say,  that  wheth- 
er or  not  consensus  or  majority  opinion 
is  with  one,  or  against  one,  the  same  re- 
spect shall  be  officially  shown  regardless 
In  a  University,  there  are  no  official 
truths.  Truth  may  be  found  anywhere 
and  is,  perhaps,  usually  found  on  both 
sides  of  a  particular  issue.  To  ask  offi- 
cialdom to  declare,  be  it  student  or  fa- 
culty or  administrative  officialdom  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  view,  is  to  ask 'that 
this  University's  integrity  be  destroyed. 

When  left-  or  right-wing  professors  are 
fired  from  American  Universities,  we 
take  notice,  and  realize  that  these  are  not 
honest  institutions,  because  they  have  ex- 
pelled the  advocate  of  a  particular  view. 

But  the  difference  between  expelling  a 
professor  and  expelling  Dow  Chemical  is 
only  a  difference  of  degree.  To  say  that 
you  will  give  Dow  a  soap-box  from  which 
to  proclaim  their  position  is  quite  noble, 
indeed,  but  it  misses  the  point:  you  have 
still  declared  against  them.  Surely  you 
should  allow  all  employers  to  use  the 
designated  facilities,  or  none. 

Many  students  here  would  like  to  see 
this  University  keep  itself  morally  clean, 
and  thus  influence  society  at  large.  The 
purpose  is  surely  good,  but  the  method 
is  disastrous.  Firstly,  we  only  keep  this 
"house,"  or  this  University,  clean,  by 
keeping  within  it  all  positions,  view- 
points, and  opinions.  Secondly,  to  legis- 
late a  moral  view  is  to  ape  the  methods 
of  states,  not  to  lead  society.  Surely  we 


seek  not  imposition  of  our  view  but  a 
context  within  which  all  persons  may 
hold  their  own  views.  That  should  surely 
be  our  "message"  to  society. 

Mr.  Faulkner  has  said  that  he  had  to 
act  on  the  Dow  problem,  because  people 
came  to  him.  If  1,000  people  come  to  the 
next  meeting,  and  ask  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic's position  on  abortion  be  declared  im- 
morial,  will  the  Council  act?  If  so  what 
action  will  it  take?  Mr.  Faulkner  has  said 
that  responsible  student  government  will 
act.  Will  they  seek  the  power  to  remove 
the  R.C.  Church  from  certain  places  at 
this  University?  If  not,  why  not? 

To  argue  that  my  position  leads  to  in- 
action is  to  misrepresent  me.  There  is 
a  distinct  qualitative  difference  between 
seeking  to  put  students  on  library  com- 
mittees, and  seeking  to  declare  a  moral 
position,  or  its  beholder,  wrong.  If  you 
fail  to  see  the  difference,  you  fail  to  see 
the  argument. 

This  is  a  University,  wherein  no  idea  or 
value  shall  be  officially  denounced  or 
proclaimed.  That  is  the  issue.  When  Mr. 
Faulkner  points  to  the  other  things  he 
has  done,  he  points  to  things  with  which 
we  have  no  quarrel.  He  must  show  us 
that  a  University's  officialdom  should 
proclaim  on  behalf  of  a  moral  or  poli- 
tical position.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  not,  because  Universities  are  built 
precisely  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  us 
to  all  argument,  opinion,  and  values,  and 
in  the  firm  belief  that  this  purpose  is 
best  served  by  paying  equal  respect  to  all 
positions,  regardless  of  the  numbers  ad- 
hering to  each. 

I  would  ask  you  all  to  address  very  se- 
riously to  this  question.  Upon  the  deci- 
sion as  to  this  issue,  depends  the  integrity 
of  this  institution.  There  shall  be  no  post- 
ers, or  balloons,  or  horns  blown  on  my 
behalf.  Nor  have  I  caused  to  be  posted 
any  posters  of  any  sort,  though  apparent- 
ly someone  has  seen  fit  to  post  some 
puerile  ones,  from  which  I  dissociate  my- 
self entirely. 
And  a  Merry  Christmas  to  each  of  you. 


a  stand  on  nice  moral  is- 
sues now  see  SAC  taking  a 
stand  on  the  nasty  ones. 

Oh,  SAC  has  been  taking 
moral  stands  for  a  long 
time  now — back  in  1564  was 
the  first  one.  SAC  voted  to 
boycott  South  African  pro- 
ducts. But  then  who  really 
wanted  African  oranges  for 
breakfast. 

Opposition  came  not  be- 
cause anybody  thought 
South  Africa  was  right  but 
because  they  didn't  really 
agree  that  SAC  was  right  in 
taking  action  on  a  morai  de- 
cision. The  Student  Medical 
Society,  in  those  days  the 
greatest  sh — disturbers, 
supported  SAC  but  said 
that  future  moral  issues 
should  be  decided  only  by 
referendum. 

Mary  Brewin  Lewis 
(SGS),  past  president,  sees 


SAC's  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  board 
of  governors  in  1964  as  a 
step  forward  in  its  effecti- 
veness. 

Dave  Hunter  (SGS),  past- 
vice-president,  argues  how- 
ever that  SAC's  role  began 
to  change  only  when  poli- 
tically active  students  were 
attracted  to  SAC. 

This  happened  in  1963-64 
with  Doug  Ward  as  presi- 
dent and  a  high  powered 
council  under  him.  SAC  be- 
came increasingly  involved 
in  political  and  social 
change. 

"Then  SAC's  image  be- 
gan to  change.  No  longer  is 
it  interested  only  in  B&W, 
Remembrance  Day  ceremo- 
nies and  other  campus  con- 
cerns." 

Right  now  SAC  is  in- 
volved in  an  educational  re- 


volution in  the  form  of  the 
Rochdale  and  Tartu  College 
experiments.  The  most  vi- 
tal part  of  these  experi- 
ments is  that  they  are  stu- 
dent-planned, student-built 
and  student-run. 

SAC  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  campus  Centre, 
the  housing  commission 
and  involvement  in  inter- 
national questions. 

SAC's  metamorphosis  has 
attracted  mass  media  at- 
tention. Radio  and  televi- 
sion coverage  of  SAC's  is- 
sues has  heightened  stu- 
dent awareness  and  invol- 
vement with  these  issues. 

Now  people  are  wonder- 
ing what  what  would  hap- 
pen to  these  developments 
if  Charlton  were  elected. 
Hunter  commented  it 
would  mean  a  return  to  the 
1950's. 
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INTERESTED  IN  DEBATING  ? 

AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

MEET  IN  THE  J.C.R. 

WED.  DEC.  13  5:00  P.M. 


One  HOUR 


"mmmiiK 


THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


exhilarating 
elegance 
for  MEN 


GRADUATE 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

an  information  session  for 
engineering  and  science  students 

MECHANICAL  BLDC-.  RM.  102 
WED.  DEC.  13-1.00  P.M. 

Sponsored  by:  The  Engineering  Society 
and  School  of  Business 


m 

11 

Belford  comment  reported  incorrectly 


The  Varsity  incorrectly 
quoted  Students  Council 
member  Paul  Belford  (III 
Scar)  in  last  Friday's  paper. 

He  was  reported  as  say- 
ing, "I  wonder  if  Charlton  is 
just  running  to  get  his  name 


in  the  paper."  Belford  now 
says  he  said:  "I  wonder  if 
Charlton  is  as  concerned  as 
Faulkner  about  student  bu- 
siness. Faulkner  is  more  sin- 
cere than  Charlton." 


HERE  AND  NOW 


COLOGNE 
4  or. 
$4.7* 


JITTER 
SHAVE 
4oz. 
$175 


Decerning  men  find  luxurious 
pleasure.  In  the  subtle  mascu* 
Etna  scent  of  Jade  East.. .worlds 
*ftrt  tram  fee  ordinal 


1  p.m. 

Students  and  staff  meeting  at  the 
Junior  Common  Room  at  University 
College  prior  to  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion agoins    Dow's  recruiting. 

Information  session  for  engineering 
and  science  students:  Mechanical  Bldq. 
Rom.  102. 

University  Red  Cross  Youth.  Paul 
Meldrum  speaks  on  the  Canadian  In- 
dian Project.  Music  Room  International 
Students  Centre. 

5  p.m. 

Innis  College  candidates  forum,  Tom 
Faulkner  vs.  Bill  Charlton. 

7  p.m. 

General   meeting  of  CIASP  (Mexico 
Project),    International   Student  Centra. 
S  p.m. 

French  club  Christmos  party;  Junior 
Common  Room,   University  College.. 


History  students  union  executive  com- 
mittee meeting.  Junior  Common  Room 
University  College. 

1  p.m. 

Christian  Science.  Mrs.  T.  EdwarJs 
will  c.iswer  questions;  Sidney  Smith 
Rm.  2134. 

7:30  p.m. 

University  College  English  depart- 
ment presents  To  Havc  and  Have  Not 
documentary  on  William  Faulkner;  OlJ 
Physics  Building  Rm.  135. 

Writer''  workshop  (affiliated  with 
Catalyst  magazine).  North  Sitting  Room 
Hart  House. 

Inaugur- !  meeting  of  University  ..f 
Toronto  1  dependent  Socialist  Cluo, 
South  Sitting  Room;  Hart  House. 


CLASSIFIED 


BUYING  A  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
least  50%  on  the  retail  price.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  For  information  it 
appointment  call,  Mr.  Shostack  445- 
5962. 

SICK  OF  RESIDENCE?  Girl  wanted  ro 
share  luxury  apartment  with  2  female 
students.  Bloor  &  Bedford.  Phone  921- 
1569  after  5. 

EXPERT  TYPING  of  essays,  theses,  etc. 
in  my  home  during  evenings.  Exper- 
ienced in  Engineering  and  Architectu- 
ral work.  Phone  767-2927  morning  or 
evenings. 

8EV  S:  Are  you  coming  to  the  New 
College  Donee  on  Wed.  Dec  20  ro 
hear  the  fabulous  Ugly  Ducklings  of 
B:30  p.m.  Free  prizes  -  Paul  T. 

Dance  with  the  UGLY  DUCKLINGS  t 

New  College  Wed.  Dec.  20,  1967.  Free 
prizes. 


2  BEDROOM  APARTMENT  for  rent,  vi- 
cinity Yonge  near  Maepherson,  3rd 
floor  bai-^ny,  small  yard,  pets  and 
children  welcome.  SI 30  monthly.  Call 
929-3728. 

LADIES     NATURAL     RACOON  COAT 

12-14.  Coot  and  Hood  has  plaid  lin- 
ing. Just  been  repaired  and  cleaned. 
A-l  conoition.  HU.  1-9222  after  6:30 
p.m. 

FT. EE  ROOM  AND  BOARD  in  modern 
apartment  for  capoble  responsible  girl 
who  will  assist  handicapped  graduate 
student  with  her  daily  needs.  925-576 1 
after  5:30  p..m. 

EXPERT  TYPING  of  theses  and  essavs 
Dy  experienced  secretary.  Pick-up  and 
delivery,  if  absolutely  necessary  tor 
nominal  charge.  222-3460. 

&    want    lift.  Call 


r 


VOTE  CHARLTON 


S3 
33 


S3 


33 
33 


33 

33 


"/  fully  support  the  present  S.A.C.  position  on  housing,  the  student  centre, 
the  student  residence,  and  the  Maepherson  Report.  But  the  issue  in  this  election  is 
not  housing,  the  student  centre,  nor  any  of  the  other  S.A.C.  activities.  The  issue  is 
whether  S.A.C.  should  seek  the  power  to  impose  a  view  on  this  University.  It  was 
such  an  attempt  that  sparked  the  petition,  and  that  petition  caused  this  election. 
Where  do  you  stand  on  this  issue?" 

W.  G.  Charlton 


33 
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BE  SURE  TO  WATCH  THE  DEBATE  ON  CBC-TV  TONIGHT  AT  7:00  P.M. 


33 
53 
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Dr.  Harris  plans  sabbatical  next  year 


Dr.  Robin  Harris,  principal 
of  Innis  College,  will  go  on 
a  year's  leave  of  absence 
starting  next  summer,  he  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  the 
College  Council  Monday. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  university's 
first  professor  of  higher  edu- 
cation, plans  to  complete  a 


Dr.  ROBIN  HARRIS 


book  on  the  history  of  Ca- 
nadian universities,  which  he 
has  been  writing  for  ten 
years. 

He  said  he  will  also  visit 
Australia  for  a  couple  of 
months  to  study  universities 
there. 

"Australian  univers  i  t  i  e  s 
were  started  about  the  same 
time  as  Canadian  ones,  125 
years  ago,  '  Harris  said.  "But 
they  haven't  had  the  same 
French,  American  and  Scot- 
tish influences  that  have  ef- 
fected the  development  of 
Canadian  universities." 

He  said  his  graduate 
course  on  the  development 
of  Canadian  higher  educa- 
tion will  not  be  offered  next 
year,  but  his  undergraduate 
course  on  university  govern- 
ment will  be  taught  by  Dr. 
Edward  Sheffield,  also  a  pro- 
fessor of  higher  education^ 

He  is  the  first  principal  of 
Innis  College  since  its  for- 
mation in  1963. 


Windsor  council  protests  senate 
interference  in  student  newspaper 


WINDSOR  (CUP) — Wind- 
sor University  student  coun- 
cil last  week  told  a  senate 
committee  to  keep  hands  off 
the  student  newspaper. 

The  seriate  had  earlier 
voiced  disapproval  of  some 
of  the  content  of  the  stu- 
dent newspaper.  The  Lance, 
and  termed  "the  quality  of 
language  in  The  Lance  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months"  a 
problem  for  the  whole  uni- 
versity. 

The  incident  followed  the 
Lance's  publication  of  an 
analysis  of  university  educa- 


tion in  western  society  entitl- 
ed The  Student  as  Nigger. 

The  senate  committee  re- 
quested student  council  sup- 
port. But  the  council  vcted 
down  a  senate  motion  for 
changes  in  the  board  of  pu- 
blications and  a  new  code  of 
ethics  to  replace  that  of  The 
Canadian  University  Press. 

The  council  said  the  issue 
was  not  the  printing  of  ob- 
scenities in  The  Lance,  but 
the  paper's  right  to  operate 
freely,  subject  only  to  ap- 
proval by  the  student  board 
of  publications. 


PSYCHEDELIC 
LIGHTING 

RENTALS!  -  STROBLIGHT  •  SALES! 
147  Ranee  Ave.  -  781-2995 


Fifth  of  six  public  lectures  on 
ASPECTS  OF  REVOLUTION 
IN  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 

by  DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

University  of  Toronto  Centennial  Professor 

MAMMAL-LIKE  REPTILES 
AND  TRUE  MAMMALS 

TODAY  AT  4  P.M. 

Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  Yorfc 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

r?rkClUB  Join  the  Ski  Club.  Learn  to  ski  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
'  g  January  4th  a.  5  p.m.  lecture  room.  Benson  Building, 

mm  meeting  -  A.. ^s?., 

fllo"  ,heaLecn,u4  "-on  BoUdino,  with  Ski  Coach  Rudy 
Helglesberger.   


DISCOUNT 


25% 

ON  ALL  JEWELLERY  PURCHASES 

including  .„  branded  ^ 

K  TZ-  "u  mus?haPvenC;our  AT,,  cards  when  making 

SHEFFIELD  JEWELLERS 

DIAMOND  MERCHANT 

EM.  6-3324,  EM.  6  4122 


323  YONGE  ST.  ( 5  doorsjbo«J>^>_ 


UNICEF 
GREETING  CARDS 


ON  SALE  AT: 


4  ST.  THOMAS  ST. 

9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 


Hart  House  Tuck  Shop 
WOMEN'S  UNION 

85  St.  George  St. 

Scarborough  College 
Book  Store 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7300 


|  GERMAN  CLUB  CHRISTMAS  PARTY  | 

Music  Room      Wymilwood  Vic  College  t=?? 

H                TONITE                7-9  P.M.  |j 

gp>                    Prof.  Bauer  will  read  his  ^ 

|?            POETRY  AND  PROSE.  §? 

|k       REFRESHMENTS                 ALL  WELCOME  H 


1968 

ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

(ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL) 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  Engineering  Re- 
presentatives will  be  on  campus  on  January  10th  and 
11th,  at  45  Willcocks  St.,  Room  101,  from  9:00  A.M. 
to  4:30  P.M.  to  discuss  and  explain  the  types  of  eng- 
ineering jobs  available  at  the  Bell. 

THIS  IS  NOT  AN 
EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW 

Arrangements  to  see  the  Bell  Engineering  Represen- 
tatives can  be  made  by  ohoning  Mrs.  Young,  929- 
2014  for  an  appointment  date. 


Bell  Canada 


The  New  College  Social  Committee 

PRESENTS  ITS  END  OF  TERM  DANCE 
FEATURING 

THE  UGLY 
DUCKLINGS 


WED.  DEC.  20,  1967 

(The  last  day  of  School) 

8:30  P.M. 

New  College  Dining  Hall 


Admission:  $1.25  a  person 

Males:  Jacket  and  Tie 
Fema  es:  No  Slacks 

Free  Prizes    will  be  given  away 


When  flower-power  isn't 
quite  enough 
here's  how  to  register 
another  kind  of  protest 

Join  CUSO.  Protest  against  the  knowledge  gap  that  separates  the  developed  and 
developing  countries  of  the  world.  That's  what  CUSO  is  all  about.  The  salary  is 
small  (you're  a  kind  of  economic  drop-out  for  two  years)  but  the  satisfactions  are 
large.  CUSO  has  about  900  people  at  work  abroad.  If  you  are  qualified  in  a 
professional  or  technical  field  and  are  willing  to  work  overseas  for  two  years,  join 
CUSO,  Canadian  University  Service  Overseas. 


I — Tell  us  what  you  can  do.  We'll  tell  you  where  you  are  needed. — 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  CUSO. 
My  qualifications  are  as  follows: 


I  (will)  hold_ 


(degree,  diploma,  certificate  or  oilier  verification  of  skill) 


_  from  :  : 

(university,  college,  trade  or  technical  institute,  etc! 


Address_ 


_Prov.. 


Send  to: 

CUSO  Local  Committee, 
33  St.  George  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


CUSO 

Aworldofopportunity 
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BLUES  RUN  WILD 


Goals,  goals,  goals,  goals 


Blues'  multi-talented  captain,  Peter  Speyer,  swoops  in  front  of  McGill  goalie,  Bruce  Glen- 
cross,  and  deposits  the  puck  in  the  twine  for  one-third  of  his  hat-trick  Friday  n:ght. 
Speyer,  an  all-star  defenseman,  played  forward  throughout  Blues'  21-4  drubbing  of  Mc- 
Sill. 

photos  by  LEN  (GROOVE)  GILDAY 


A  Record-Breaker! 

Blues  21 
McGill  4 


SCORING  SUMMARY 
FIRST  PERIOD 

M  T 

1  Cunningham    (Laurent)   08 

1  Burgess  (Stacey)  42 

2  McClelland  (Stroud)    1.07 

3  Speyer  (St.  John.  Riddel)   3.27 

A  Possi  (Cunningham   Laurent)  .  4.17 

2  Tibbitts  (Stacey,  Burgess)  ...  4.40 

5  Cunningham  (Laurent,  Pollord)  8.27 

6  Laurent  (Cunningham,  Passi)  9.32 

7  Speyer  [St.  John,  Riddell)  ..  11.57 


SECOND  PERIOD 

8  McClelland  (B.  Jones, 

Hamilton)    2.14 

9  Speyer  (Pollard   D.  Jones)  ...  5.18 

10  Miles   (Stroud    McClelland)    ..  5.35 

11  St.  John  (McClelland 

Hamilton)    7.38 

12  Stroud  (McClelland, 

Hamilton)    15.39 

13  Cunningham  (Possi, 

Hamilton)    16.12 


THIRD  PERIOD 

3  Burgess  (Tibbitts)   1.03 

14  Laurent  (Cunningham)   3.15 

15  McClelland  (Stroud   B.  Jones)  3.40 

16  B.  Jones  (Stroud   McClelland)  11.53 

17  B.  Jones  (Stroud  McClelland)  12.J2 

18  Miles    12.58 

19  Passi    16.27 

4  Burgess  (Tibbitts,  Stacey)  ..  18.03 

20  Stroud  (McClelland)    18.35 

21  McClelland  (Stroud)    19.09 

SHOTS  ON  GOAL 

Turonto    23    25    25    —  73 

McGill    5      7      9    —  21 

FUTURE  GAMES 

Thursdoy,  Dec.  14 
Toronto  ol  Western 
Friday.  Dec.  15 
Laval  at  Toronto 


McGill  frustration  shows  as  even  Redmen's  top  player, 
John  Tibbitts  (15),  falters  under  Blues'  relentless  ons- 
laught. 


Toronto  . 

Waterloo 
Montreal 
Western  . 
McMaster 
Lovol  . . 
McGill  .  . 
Queen's  . 
Guelph  . . 


HOCKEY  STANDINGS 
Senior  Intercollegiate 

G  W  L  T  F  APIs 
4    4    0    0    45    9  8 


BASKETBALL  STANDINGS 
Senior  Intercollegiate  (W) 


4  4     0  0 

5  3  2  0 
5  3  2  0 
5  3    2  0 

5  2    3  0 

6  15  0 
4  13  0 


26  14 
28  18 
31  28 
22  26 
24  30 
19  42 
6  16 
9  27 


Windsor    2 

Western    1 

Toronto    0 

Waterloo    0 

McMaster    1 

Guelph    2 


G    W    L    F      A  Pti 


2    0  197  161  4 
1     0     80    67  " 
0    0    —  — 
0    0    —  — 
0    1     82  90 
"  146  195 


WEEKEND  RESULTS 

Windsor  90  —  McMaster  82 
FUTURE  GAMES 
Friday,  Dec.  15 
Toronto  of  Western 


As  a  Xmos  goodie,  here's  a  re-run  of  Dave  Isaac's  scintillating  pic  taken  at  last  week's 
Oldtimer  game.  This  time,  hopefully,  our  dear  printers  will  see  fit  to  leave  in  some  rather 
important  details  which  they  hacked  out  previously  —  like  the  net  and  the  puck. 

Poge  8  —  "HE  VARSITY,  Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 
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TOA  JSjk 

mickleburgh  \4? 

WEEKEND  WRAP-UP 

(as  they  say  in  the  cumulative  biz) 

Well,  as  you've  probably  deciphered  by  now,  Tom 
Watt's  hockey  Blues  scored  three  converted  touchdowns 
Friday  night  to  sluther  (new  word:  copyright  RM)  McGill 
Redmen  21-4.  Blues'  bombastic  barrage  set  an  SIHL  record 
for  most  goals  by  one  team  in  a  single  game.  The  old  phono- 
graph was  held  by  last  year's  Varsity  powerhouse  —  19 
against  Guelph. 

Redmen  goalie,  Bruce  Glencross,  was  still  experiencing 
the  effects  of  'Oh  Canada'  (standing  at  attention)  when 
Gord  Cunningham  let  go  a  lazy  shot  from  the  blueline  to 
open  the  scoring  at  the  eight  second  mark.  By  the  end  of 
the  night,  Glencross  was  perspiring  more  from  red  light 
heat  than  anything  else.  'Flying'  Bob  McClelland  hustled  his 
way  to  four  goals  and  five  assists  to  twirl  the  baton  for 
Blues'  scoring  parade  (note  interfac  roundup  influence). 
BASKETBALL 

South  of  the  border  in  the  land  of  nuts  and  neurosis, 
Varsity's  basketballers  weak-ended  in  Rochester  and  put 
on  their  best  visiting  display  ever  against  American  com- 
petition. On  witch-infested  Friday  night.  Blues  lost  to  ever- 
competent  Roberts  Wesleyan  by  only  20  points,  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  tough  91-79  loss  to  University  of  Rochester. 
In  that  game,  Blues  were  down  15  points  at  the  half,  but 
came  back  to  narrow  the  margin  to  81-79  with  just  a  min- 
ute remaining.  Unfortunately  atrocious  avarice  by  Rochester 
("Yes,  Mr.  Benny?")  in  the  final  sixty  seconds  waxed  an 
ultimate  12  pt.  margin.  Mark  White  and  Bruce  Dempster, 
fast  shaping  up  as  all-star  guards,  scored  a  total  of  67 
points  in  the  two  games.  Rookie  Brian  Shaw  also  impressed 
coach  John  McManus  with  an  even  dozen  in  each  contest. 

SCORING:  At  Roberts  Wesleyan  —  Dempster  13,  Shaw 
12,  White  9,  Slater  8,  Trafford  7,  Faust  6,  Kirby  2,  Wilkie  2, 
McNaughton  2.  At  Rochester — Dempster  27,  White  18,  Shaw 
12,  Wilkie  7,  Kirby  7,  Slater  4,  McNaughton  2,  Trafford  2. 

Elsewhere  in  the  SIBL,  McMaster  came  within  an  eye- 
lash (not  mine,  sweetie)  of  upsetting  perennial  champs, 
Windsor  Lancers,  right  in  Windsor.  With  two  and  a  half 
minutes  left  to  go,  Mac  led  82-75.  Final  score:  90-82  for 
Windsor.  The  famed  Lancer  press  chalks  up  another  victim. 
Varsity  Blues  open  their  schedule  Friday  night  in  London 
asainst  Western  Mustangs. 

WATER  POLO 

The  Herschorn  Cup  flotat  floated  its  way  to  U  of  T  for 
the  fourth  straght  year  last  Saturday,  as  Blues'  liquid  polo 
types  H20ed  McGill  Redmen  11-6  at  Hart  House  to  win  the 
total  goals  series  28-17.  Chris  McNaught  led  Varsity's  watery 
warriors  (cheap  alliteration  for  cheap  effect)  with  four 
markers  while  Al  Pyle  chukka-ed  his  way  to  a  bathing-cap 
trick.  (Note  Varsity  humour  at  its  lowest  level  in  years.) 
Gaye  Stratton  had  two  with  Skip  Bergman  and  Bruce  War- 
burton  waving  in  singletons. 

WRESTLING 

Varsity  wrestling  Blues  opened  their  season  in  impres- 
sive fashion  as  they  donned  nifty  blue  grappling  togs  for 
their  meet  against  Waterloo  Warriors.  Then  Blues  showed 
they  were  agile  as  well  as  fashionable  by  tomahawking  War- 
riors 38-5.  Steve  Casselman,  Rick  Kesten,  and  Bob  Glass 
sat  their  way  to  five  point  forfeit  victories,  while  Jim  Doner 
(10-1)  and  Vic  Hefland  (6-5)  took  decisions.  Pins  were 
found  and  sharply  applied  by  aggressive  Rod  Vinter  (3.55), 
smoothly-conditioned  Bill  Allison  (4.52)  and  gridiron  grap- 
pler  Mike  Wright  (3.40).  Ron  Wilson  fought  to  a  draw  (bang 
bang!),  while  Rene  St.  Aubin  lost  a  tough  decision  to  his 
gigantic  opponent. 

BLUES  HIT  THE  ROAD  (OUCH) 

Varsity's  ice  Blues  encounter  their  first  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  season  on  Thursday  as  they  travel  to  London  to 
take  on  Western  Mustangs.  Coach  Tom  Watt  is  undecided 
on  any  line-up  changes,  except  to  say  that  Peter  Speyer  will 
move  back  to  defense.  Last  Friday's  fiasco  against  McGill 
was  hardly  the  best  tune-up  in  the  world  for  a  tough  hoc- 
key game.  And  Mustangs  always  play  well  at  home. 
TOMORROW'S  ELECTION 

As  a  relatively  unbiased  sportsie,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  how  any  one  could  possibly  vote  against  Tom  Faulkner 
in  tomorrow's  election.  Certainly  Charlton  has  raised  a 
somewhat  valid  debating  point  concerning  the  "Dow-row", 
but  to  turn  out  Faulkner  on  only  that  one  issue,  and  allow 
it  to  negate  the  tremendously  impressive  job  he's  done 
otherwise  as  SAC  President,  strikes  me  as  incredible  folly. 
During  Faulkner's  tenure,  the  university  administration  and 
faculty  al  long  last  have  started  to  pay  rapt  attention  to 
student  opinion.  We  are  now  being  considered  as  more  than 
ineffectual  underlings. 

Dow  or  no  Dow,  a  vote  for  Charlton  would  send  the 
position  of  students  at  this  university  back  to  a  dark  past 
where  discussion  is  rampant  but  no  decisions  are  made. 
Simcoe  Hall  types  are  not  influenced  by  discussion  but  by 
pressure  put  on  them  by  firm  student  decisions. 


Faulkner  returned  to  office  by  800-vote  majority 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

Tom  Faulkner  yesterday 
retained  his  position  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  by  a 
slim  margin  of  803  votes  over 
Bill  Charlton. 

Final  vote  was  5,084  for 
Faulkner  to  4.2S1  for  Charl- 
ton. About  50  per  cent  of  the 
19,000  eligible  voters  cast 
ballots. 

"I  feel  very  good,  very 
good  indeed,"  said  Faulkner 
(SGS)  after  the  resurls  were 
announced.  For  once  he  se- 
emed at  a  loss  for  words, 
and  had  even  had  "two  small 
glasses"  of  champagne. 
Faulkner  doesn't  ordinarily 
drink. 

"From  here  on  i  guess 
we'll  continue  to  do  what 
we've  been  doing  all  along — 
serving  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents. 

"The  students  ha>e  cho- 
sen—they wanf  a  govern- 
ment which  takes  an  active 
stand  on  issues  we  can  deal 
with." 

Did  he  think  he  had  ob- 
tained a  mandate  for  action? 
"I  don't  really  believe  in  the 
mandate  system,"  he  repli- 
ed. "Mandates  mean  if  you 
don't  have  a  specific  direc- 
tion you  can't  do  anything." 

Charlton  (II  Law)  said  he 
was  "very  pleased"  by  the 
results  of  the  election. 

"It  was  an  amazing  turn- 
out, and  an  amazing  turnout 
for  us,"  he  said.  What  did  the 
election  mean?  "It's  impos- 
sible to  say."  He  said  there 
was  no  need  for  a  recount. 

"We  lost  at  UC,  Scarbo- 
rough and  Sidney  Smith, 'he 
said.  "Those  three  alone 
made  up  the  800  votes. 

"Maybe  I'll  try  again, 
there's  no  telling." 

Charlton  spent  a  good  part 
of  his  evening  at  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Society,  a  private 
school  graduates  fraternity. 
He  was  there  for  an  hour 
after  the  results  were  an- 
nounced, then  went  home  to 
study  for  a  final  test  today. 

At  9  p.m.  Charlton  came 
into  the  ballot-counting 
room  in  University  College. 


At  that  time  Faulkner  was 
about  1,000  votes  ahead. 

"Well,  it  looks  like  Tom 
is  going  to  win,"  he  said  with 
strained  joviality.  Why?  "He 
got  more  votes." 

Jokes  about  a  possible  mis- 
count of  1,000  votes,  smiles 
and  a  thumbs-up  sign  as  he 
left  after  what  must  have 
been  a  very  disappointing  15 
minutes. 

Faulkner  held  court  most 
of  tlie  evening  in  the  SAC  of- 
fice with  friends.  He  was 
pale  and  shaky  but  perked 
up  when  the  results  from 
Dentistry  came  in.  The  vote 
was  close— 90-80  for  Charl- 
ton. Faulkner  expected  to  do 
worse. 

"What's  a  landslide,  Tom?" 
someone  asked. 

"Fifty-one  per  cent."  Eve- 
rybody laughed. 

As  the  pizzas.  Brio.  Pepsi 
and  Wilson  Cola  disappear- 
ed, and  as  the  margin  of 
victory  widened,  someone 
went  out  fur  champagne.  Be- 
fore the  final  totals  were  an- 
nounced the  group  climbed 
into  cars  and  went  to  the 
victory  party  which  might 
have  been  a  wake. 

As  returns  from  the  23 
ballot  boxes  poured  in,  sev- 
eral trends  in  voting  emerg- 
ed. 

Engineering  was  pro-Charl- 
ton  three  to  one  and  iaw  two 
to  one.  The  rest  of  the  fa- 
culties were  split  down  the 
middle  except  POTS  solidly 
Faulkner. 

Victoria  College,  Scaibo- 
rough,  Erindale  and  Univer- 
sity College  were  solidly 
behind  Faulkner,  Trinity  so- 
lidly for  Charlton.  St.  Mi- 
chael's was  close  for  Faulk- 


ner, and  Charlton  took  New 
College  by  six  votes. 

But  the  election  may  be  a 
warning  of  storm  clouds 
ahead  for  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

Bob  Miller,  pharmacy  SAC 
representative,  said  the  elec- 
tion results  would  piobably 
increase  the  feeling  within 
professional  faculties  that 
"we're  not  getting  anything 
out  Of  SAC." 

Earlier  yesterday  Miller 
said  his  faculty  might  se- 
riously consider  withdraw- 
ing from  SAC  '  if  its  mem- 
bers continue  to  go  off  on 
their  left-wing  tangents." 

Bob  Bossin  (Til  Innis), 
SAC  education  commissio- 
ner, said  the  election  had 
proven  "terrifically  valu- 
able." 

"People  now  realize  that 
SAC  has  power  and  that  stu- 
dents have  power  and  were 
concerned  enough  about  it 
to  want  to  change  presi- 
dents. 

"They  also  voted  that  they 
want  to  keep  it  that  way. 
The  issues  have  been 
brought  out  and  I  have  no 
qualms  about  going  ahead. 

"I'm  ecstatic,"  he  added 
thoughtfully. 

Joseph  De  Pazza,  presi- 
dent of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents Union,  said  he  hoped 
Faulkner  would  not  see  his 
margin  of  victory  as  a  man- 
date for  SAC  to  "encroach 
on  the  rights  of  the  indivi- 
duals to  make  moral  deci- 
sions." 

"Faulkner  expected  a  land- 
slide." 

At  1  am  this  morning  Mr. 
De  Pazza  phoned  The  Varsity 
(see  De  Pazza  page  3) 


"You  must  fhink  I'm  crazy",  said  Faulkner,  as  he  put  in 
time  waiting  for  election  results  at  the  SAC  office. 
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Picketers  picket  picketers  on  Dow  issue 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Peaceful  anti-war  picketers 
and  175  indignant  but  jovial 
engineers  met  Wednesday  at 
the  Placement  Service,  and 
shouted  at  each  other  for 
a  while. 


The  85  picketers  were  pro- 
testing an  advisory  board's 
decision  to  allow  Dow  Che- 
mical of  Canada  recruiters 
back  on  campus. 

The  board,  made  up  of 
students,  alumni  and  facul- 


Opposing  sig 


ins  confront  each  other  at  second  Dow  protest. 

'  photo  by  LEN  GILOAy 


ty,  met  last  weekend  but 
could  not  come  to  a  clear 
consensus  on  whether  Dow- 
should  be  allowed  back. 

"There  was  not  a  great 
enough  majority  to  keep 
Dow  away,"  said  Registrar 
Robin  Ross  Monday. 

The  board  decided  not  to 
impese  any  restrictions  at 
present  and  therefore  the  ad- 
ministration asked  Dow 
back. 

This  defeated  the  purpose 
of  the  two  faculty  members 
and  five  students  on  the 
board  who  were  ag.unst 
Dow's  return,  claimed  the 
demonstrators. 

However,  Chandler  Davis, 
a  faculty  member  who  pro- 
tested, said  if  it  were  only 
a  question  of  the  administra- 
tion having  acted  wrongly,  he 
would  not  have  been  at  the 
demonstration.  ."'I  was  there 
because  I  am  against  stu- 
dents taking  jobs  with  com- 
panies making  war  weap- 
ons," he  said.  'There  were 
many  others  that  felt  the 
same." 

Following -a  bull  session  at 
University  College  the  group 
tiled  over  to  the  Placement 
Service  on  Wiilcoeks  St.  at 
1  p.m. 

But  the  engineeis  were 
there  to  greet  them.  They 
jeered,  hissed  and  mocked 
the  protesters  as  the}  ai riv- 


ed. 

"There  goes  Goldilocks 
but  where  are  the  three 
bears?''  shouted  one  as  Da- 
vid Hemblen,  an  orga:.izci  of 
the  march,  went  by.  Hem- 
blen is  a  teaching  fellow  in 
English. 

"There  the",  are!"  replied 
another  as  three  ion^  haired 
marchers  followed  behind 
him. 

At  one  point  the  situation 
nearly  erupted  .nlo  an  ugly 
scene.  Engineers  swarmed 
onto  the  sidewalk  which  had 
been  e'ear^d  by  police  for 
the  marchers.  Phitos  >phy 
Professor  David  Gauthier, 
one  of  the  protesters,  was 
jostled.  But  the-  blow  ljI  a 
Brute  Force  C  o  m  rn  i  1 1  ee 
whistle  bi ought  back  rela- 
tive order. 

None  of  the  22  engineers 
being  interviewed  by  Dow 
was  barred  entrance. 

Reg  Davis,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  engineering,  soon 
(see  opinions  page  3) 
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YES 

You  can  still  ENROL  for 

YOUR 

STUDENT  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

by  completing  the  application  attached  to  the  brochure 

This  is  now  the  SEVENTH  year  that  the  Univer- 
sity-si^ Health  &  Accident  Plan  has  been  offered  to 
the  student  studying  in  Canadian  Universities  and 
Colleges  across  Canada  and  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
Comprehensive  Coverage  offered  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  plans. 

PLAN  1  —  Accident  Only  — 

is  recommended  as  a  supplement  to  group  or  provin- 
cial plans. 

PLAN  2  —  Combined  Accident  &  Sickness 

is  recommended  for  the  student  without  medical  pro 
tection. 

Admin. -John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERRARD 

NOTE;  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office,  Graduate 
Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or  Faculty  Offices. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ftOAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


1968 

ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

(ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL) 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  Engineering  Re- 
presentatives will  be  on  campus  on  January  10th  and 
1 1th,  at  45  Willcocks  St.,  Room  101,  from  9:00  A.M. 
to  4:30  P.M.  to  discuss  and  explain  the  types  of  eng- 
ineering jobs  available  at  the  Bell. 

THIS  IS  NOT  AN 
EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW 

Arrangements  to  see  the  Bell  Engineering  Represen- 
tatives can  be  mude  by  phoning  Mrs.  Young,  929- 
2014  for  an  appointment  date. 

(Ml)  Bell  Canada 


Buy  A  Whoopee  Cushion 

Be  the  Life  of  any  Party 
63c  Each   2  for  1  dollar 

Postage  &  Tax  Paid 

JEM  PLASTICS 

Box  23,  Adelaide  St.  P.O. 
Toronto  1,  Ont. 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spadina  (Opp.  New  College) 
FRI.  NOV.  24     8  P.M.  —  LUTHER  CLUB 
SUNDAY: 

a.m.  Choir  Rehearsal 
a.m.  Worship 

THURSDAY: 

15  Hart  House  Chapel  Holy  Communion 
DEC.  24  —  H  a.m.  Worship 

11  p.m.  Christmas  Candle  Service 
CHURCH  266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 

922-1864  GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 

HAVE    A    GOOD    CHRISTMAS  VACATION 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

ORDER  FOR  XMAS 
VARSITY  BLAZERS  AND  KILTS 

"Mode  to  Measure" 

RICHARDSON 

546  Yonge  St.  922-3141 


CD  S.  FLIGHTS  TO 

EUROPE  1968 

All  Flights  are 

to  London 

DEPARTURE 

RETURN 

RETURN  FARE 

May  27 

Sept.  9 

$230.00 

May  30 

Aug.  28 

$245.00 

June  10 

•   Sept.  4 

$212.00-Turbo-prop. 

June  4 

Sept.  5 

$303.00-group  Fl. 

Sept.  7 

One-way 

$128.00 

June  6 

Sept.  2 

$24400 

$100  DEPOSIT  REQUIRED 

Apply  now  — 

CUS  Travel  Department,  140  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  5. 

Trelevan  "new"  SAC  head 

By  INGRID  VABALIS 
and  SUE  CARTER 

There's  a  new  SAC  president  loose  on  campus  as  of 
Wednesday  night.  John  Trelevan  (SGS),  former  vice-presi- 
dent, announced  his  engagement  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
address. 

In  his  first  two  minutes  in  office,  Trelevan  said  he  had 
already  surpassed  Tom  Faulkner,  and  denounced  him  for 
not  living  up  to  SAC  presidential  traditions. 

Trelevan's  fiancee  is  Beth  Terleski,  of  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Three  previous  presidents  have  become  engaged  during 
their  tenures  and  later  married.  "I  can't  even  get  a  date" 
muttered  Faulkner  from  the  sidelines. 

Trelevan  will  hold  office  for  one  month.  This  long  te- 
nure is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  new  president  has  to  take  an 
oath  of  office  before  SAC  and  the  next  SAC  meeting  won't 
be  until  Jan.  10. 

President  Trelevan  valiantly  promised  to  surpass  every- 
thing FauJkner  has  done  before  this  date. 

The  meeting  was  grim. 

At  10  o'clock  there  was  a  motion  to  adopt  Central  Euro- 
pean Time.  ""It  looks  like  midnight  to  me,"  ruled  the  speaker. 

"I  think  SAC  is  taking  unreasonable  power"  shouted 
meek,  mild  Bob  Bossin.  He  was  overruled  and  it  became 
midnight. 

Now  Faulkner's  resignation  took  effect  and  SAC  mourn- 
ed its  illustrious  leader,  presenting  him  with  a  silver  beer 
mug. 

Joe  Merber  lacrimoniously  eulogized  for  the  departing 
Faulkner  and  Santa  Claus  was  there. 

In  case  anybody's  interested  (the  SAC  members  we- 
ren't) there  were  a  few  serious  moments. 

The  Canadian  Union  of  students  resolution  on  student- 
centred  teaching  was  passed.  The  resolution  criticized  the 
existing  system  of  education  as  ignoring  the  student  and 
proposed  experimentation  in  setting  up  new  models  of 
teaching. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  SAC  endorsed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  to  recommend  a  student-centred  edu- 
cational program  for  Tartu  College. 

The  other  serious  item  discussed  was  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  student  co-operative  bookstore  on  campus.  This 
step  will  be  taken  only  if  negotiations  with  the  present  book- 
store do  not  bring  the  10-per-cent  discount  on  all  textbooks 
demanded  by  SAC. 

At  10:30  p.m.  (12:30  a.m.  Central  European  time)  the 
elusive  quorum  vanished  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  - 

££££ 

Little  student  interest  in 
Victoria  council  open  meeting 

The  Victoria  College  Union  Council  held  an  open  meet- 
ing Wednesday  to  discuss  the  "duties,  purposes  and  respon- 
sibilities" of  the  VCUC. 

Fewer  than  50  students  were  concerned  enough  to 
show  up. 

Since  100  students  are  required  for  a  quorum  under 
the  VCUC  constitution,  president  G.cnn  Brownlee  (IV  Vic) 
dispensed  with  the  formal  discussion  and  threw  the  meet- 
ing open  to  general  debate. 

An  unannounced  but  obvious  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  discover  how  Vic  students  feel  about  having  their 
council  discuss  moral  issues. 

Brownlee  said  later,  "The  fact  that  there  was  no  blow- 
up over  moral  issues  shows  there  may  be  a  consensus  at 
Vic  on  this  matter."  He  added  that  he  would  continue  to 
lead  the  VCUC  into  discussions  on  questions  of  morality. 

Not  all  the  opinions  rattling  around  the  sparsely-popu- 
lated lecture  hall  supported  Brownlee.  Several  students  felt 
the  council  should  confine  itself  to  university  affairs.  VCUC 
member  David  Fraser  (II  Vic)  said  the  university  should 
make  moral  decisions  but  it  should  not  exceed  its  juris- 
diction. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  recently  amended  constitu- 
tion makes  no  mention  of  purposes.  The  council  can  con- 
sider anything  it  wishes  to.  There  are  no  constitutional 
limitations. 

David  Brown  (I  Vic)  said  he  did  not  think  the  council 
had  been  trying  to  find  out  what  the  students  wanted.  He 
suggested  there  may  be  a  grass  roots  consensus.. 
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NOW  OPEN! 

INTERNATIONAL 

STEAM  BATHS 

458  Spadina  Ave.  922-8996 
(Spodino  and  College) 


SPECIAL  STUDENT 

RATES  $1.00 

OPEN  24  HRS.  DAILY 

AT  ALL  TIMES 
SAUNA 
Wet  and  dry  steam  roor 
RccreLtlon  Lounges 
Private  Rooms 


The  aftermath 


Faulkner . . . 

By  SUE  HELWIG 

The  Tom  Faulkner  vigil  bubbled  over 
into  a  victory  spirit  last  night  in  the  SAC 
office  as  the  votes  piled  up  towards  the 
final  800  vote  lead. 

By  the  time  Bill  Charlton  came  to  con- 
gratulate Tom  at  9:15,  the  early  tensions 
had  long  been  dissolved  as  campaigners 
played  with  yo-yos,  smoked  eight-inch 
cigars  and  sipped  champagne. 

Radio  Varsity  announcers  contributed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  election  by  giving  a 
combination  of  serious  and  mock-serious_ 
attempts  at  election  analysis. 

"This  is  a  Radio  Varsity  Projection  on 
the  engineering  vote,"  the  announcer  de- 
clared at  8:30  when  the  outcome  was  still 
in  question. 

"Charlton  —  700  votes,  Faulkner  300," 
the  voice  continued.  "Now  don't  take 
this  as.  gospel  truth.  And  on  to  the  Roll- 
ing Stones." 

Jennifer  Penney,  SAC  rep  from  UC, 
bounced  in  to  say  that  the  percentage  of 
voters  to  turn  out  at  that  college  was  the 
highest  in  recent  memory. 

"Does  that  ever  destroy  the  legend 
around  here,"  Tom  commented.  (UC  has 
a  reputation  for  being  the  most  apathetic 
among  colleges  at  elections.) 

When  supporters  felt  secure  that  Tom 
had  won  the  election,  three  SAC  reps  ap- 
peared with  the  victory  lubricant:  three 
52-ounce  bottles  of  champagne. 


Charlton 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

A  little  over  two  weeks  ago,  nobody  on 
campus  would  have  associated  Bill  Charl- 
ton with  SAC  politics. 

The  jovial,  heavy-set  law  student  had  no 
experience  in  the  SAC  political  arena  and 
yet  yesterday  he  polled  46  per  cent  of 
the  votes  in  a  contest  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced, best-respected  student  politi- 
cian on  this  campus. 

During  his  short  campaign,  a  question 
that  repeatedly  arose  was  whether  Charl- 
ton could  handle  both  the  job  of  SAC  ■ 
president  and  his  law  studies. 

This  question  can  be  answered  indirect- 
ly by  his  present  involvement  in  activities 
beyond  his  law  course. 

It  was  revealed  last  night  that  Charlton 
teaches  a  History  of  Political  Thought 
course  at  York  University  and  lectures  a 
political  science  course  at  Scarborough 
College.  It  is  also  rumored  that  he  works 
for  a  Toronto  law  firm. 

In  addition  to  holding  a  donship  at 
New  College,  he  tutors  political  science 
on  the  main  campus  and  edits  the  law 
newspaper,  The  Advocate. 

Bill  Charlton  lost  an  election  but  woke 
a  lot  of  students  up  to  what  SAC  is  doing. 
He  helped  generate  the  most  attention 
the  Students  Administrative  Council  has 
enjoyed  in  at  least  three  years. 

And  he  provided  the  best  entertain- 
ment on  campus  doing  it. 


Opinions  vary  on  future  protest  action 


(continued  from  page  1) 

stole  the  show. 

"Dow  makes  your  false 
teeth  and  the  rims  for  your 
glasses.  It  makes  plastic  cof- 
fee cups  and  coffee  burns 
tonges.  If  you  wear  nylon  un- 
derwear, Dow  proba'rly  had 
a  hand  in  it,"  he  shouted 
jovially. 

Despite  the  frolicking, 
many  engineers  showed  a 
concern  over  the  issue  of 
Dow's  use  of  the  placement 
centre. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
people  the  centre  serves  are 
engineers, '  said  Brian  Levitt 
(III  APSC).  "Let  it  be  con- 
trolled by  those  it  serves." 

Bob  -  Ma  cC  allu  m  (III 
APSC),  vice  president  of  the 
engineering  society,  empha- 
sized he  did  not  support  the 
demonstration,  but  he  did 
not  deny  the  demonstrators 
their  right  to  protest.  And 
therefore  they  should  not 
deny  us  the  right  to  use  our 
placement  centre." 

After  two  hours  of  fruit- 
less marching  the  protesters 
and  a  sprinkling  of  the  en- 


gineers shifted  to  Sinicoe 
Hall.  But  they  did  not  stay 
long.  Paul  Hoch,  a  post-doc- 
torate fellow,  suggested  they 
move  on  to  University  Col- 
lege to  draw  up  more  effec- 
tive means  of  protesting. 

"Some  of  us  want  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  while 
others  are  after  student 
power,"  said  Hoch.  "We  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  one 
major  issue  and  influence 
the  campus  to  work  with  us. 
Through  ineffective  means 
we  will  only  draw  further 
hostility." 

Carl  Gilbert  (SGS)  pro- 
posed a  motion  to  break 


down  all  communications  on 
campus  and  to  use  force  if 
necessary.  He  was  hissed. 

"All  protesters  have  been 
invited  to  a  convention  at 
Hart  House  at  the  end  or  the 
month  to  discuss  effective 
means  of  achieving  our 
aims,"  said  Marlie  Ritchie 
(II  Vic). 

The  protestors  decided  not 
to  take  any  further  action 
until  January.  By  then  we 
should  be  able  to  d.'aw  up 
hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  students  to  protest  with 
us  when  companies  come  to 
recruit  full-time  employees," 
said  Hemblen. 


DePazza  cautious  on  Faulkner  victory 


HO!  VARSITY  STAF- 
FERS! HO,  HO  JOOB! 
"I  am  the  eggshell,"  said 
Santa  Claus  sitting  on  a 
cornflake  waiting  for  the 
van  to  come  and  take  him 
to  the  Varsity  Xmas  Fest. 
"They  are  the  walrush," 
he  added.  Tonight. 

Also  known  as  Saturna- 
lia. "A  festival  of  unres- 
trained merry-making,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  slav- 
es," says  Shorter  Oxford, 
"a  period  of  licence  and 
revelry."  Some  time,  some 
place.  Find  out  at  the  of- 
fice. Staff,  friends,  han- 
gers-on and  enemies 
(choice  of  weapons  is 
ours). 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 

to  iclease  a  GSU  statement 
claiming  the  election  is 
•'completely  invalid"  due  to 
a  supposedly  misleading  SAC 
advertisement  in  Wednes- 
day's paper. 

Some  graduate  students 
erroneously  believed  they 
couldn't  vote  because 
through  an  administrative  er- 
ror their  ATL  cards  were  not 
stamped  'SAC-CUS',  the  GSU 


statement  claimed. 

In  his  own  personal  state- 
ment to  the  Varsity,  De  Paz- 
za  accused  The  Varsity,  SAC, 
and  Faulkner  in  particular 
of  contributing  to  the  sup- 
posed disenfranchisment  of 
graduate  and  professional 
students. 

"Mr.  Faulkner  certainly  had 
much  to  gain  by  attempting 
to  exclude  graduate  srudents 
from  the  polls.",  he  said. 


How  they  voted.. 

Results  from  the  23  cross- 
campus  polling  stations  in 
yesterday's  SAC  presidential 

election:  _  „ 

Chariton  Faulkner 

Advance  Poll 
(Sigmund  Sa- 
muel Library) 

POTS 

Forestry 

Food  Science 

Law 

Advance  Poll 
(School  at  So- 
cial Work) 
Innis 
Nursing 


63 

69 

25 

134 

66 

55 

35 

32 

205 

84 

7 

40 

57 

80 

123 

136 
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Emmanuel 
General  Hos- 
pital 

Architecture 
Dentistry 
Scarborough 
Erindaie 
Music 
Medicine 
Sigmund  Sa- 
muel Library 
UC 
New 
Vic 

Sidney  Smith 
Trinity 
St.  Mike's 
Engineering 


8 

37 

81 

46 

34 

61 

90 

SO 

159 

406 

25 

60 

48 

74 

203 

224 

251 

378 

242 

614 

333 

327 

264 

497 

397 

644 

261 

183 

400 

456 

904 

367 

Hart  House  |j 


NOON  HOUR  CONCERT 

Monday,  December  18th 
1  p.m.  —  Music  Room 

MARTIN  POLTEN 

Classical  Guitar 
(Ladies  Welcome) 

SITAR  CONCERT 

Wednesday,  December  20 
Music  Room  —  8  p.m. 
featuring 

MRS  DAS 

(Ladies  Welcome) 

HART  HOUSE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL 

9  p.m.  -  3  a.m.  —  $15/coup1e 
Tickets:-  Hall  Porter 
Undergraduate  Office 


Members  of  Hart  House  are  invited  to  submit  written 

suggestions  for  repairs  &  renovations  to  the  House 

Warden's  Office 

Repairs  &  Renovations 

Sub-Committee, 

Hart  House. 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

We  specialize  in  long  hair  styling 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 
415  ""loot  St.  W.  Corner  Spadi'na  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823 


ONTARIO  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

APPLfCATION  FOR  AWARDS 
1968-69 


The  Province  of  Ontario  sponsors  the  Ontario  Graduate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram to  assist  graduate  students  who  plan  to  undertake  careers  in 
teaching  at  the  university  level.  The  majority  of  these  awards  are 
available  for  students  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  but  some 
awards  are  also  available  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  applied  and 
pure  science. 

Brochures  describing  the  Program  and  application  forms  are  available 
at  the  office  of  the  graduate  school  of  each  university  in  Ontario. 

APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
INSTITUTION  BY  15th  FEBRUARY,  19t>8. 


I: 


COME  TO  A 

SOUND-IN 

On  the  relative  values  of  Live  Theater,  TV,  Films 
and  Intermedia  as  forms  of  either  entertainment  or 
presenting  drama. 

The  results  of  the  SOUND-IN  will  be  part  of  a  study  under  the 
direction  of: 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
COUNCIL  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Monday  Dec.  18  8:00  p.m. 
Massey  College  —  CHOIR  ROOM 

Refreshments  will  be  provided. 
•Come  and  present  your  own  views. 
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the  sac  election 

Wednesday  night  three  dozen  people 
gathered  ir  Hart  House  music  room  to 
ca;ry  on  SAC  work.  The  number  was  too 
srr.ail  for  a  quorum  3nd,  thus,  they  couldn't 
do  anything  but  talk. 

About  the  some  time  about  400  of  their 
constituents  sat  down  in  the  Great  Hall 
singing  Christmas  carols  at  the  annual 
Christmas  Tree. 

SAC  members  were  involved  in  a  long 
procedural  hassle  on  recall  machinery  — 
all  on  the  behalf  of  students,  while  the  400 
totally  enjoyed  themselves  singing. 

Ths  is  not  to  soy  that  SAC  is  irrele- 
vant —  it  isn'*-  by  any  means  —  or  that 
the  Christmas  Tree  was  totally  successful 
—  it  had  some  very  awkward  moments, 
especially  when  Santa  came  in. 

The  fact  is  that  such  contrasts  will  be 
with  us  regardless  of  yesterday's  presiden- 
tial election. 

Some  people  said  it  was  good  to  have 
the  election  to  inform  people  about  all  the 
good  things  SAC  is  doing. 

It  is  doubtful  that  mony  people  were 
really  informed  though  —  elections  simpli- 
fy issues;  they  don't  explain  them.  And  the 


main  issue  in  this  election  was  clouded  by 
emotionalism. 

The  large  turnout  was  the  result  of  that 
emotionalism,  not  a  sign  that  the  campus 
had  become  aware  that  SAC's  activities  are 
for  people  to  get  involved  in. 

Public  discussions  have  been  too  long 
hoarded  by  the  lunatic  right  vs  the  left  with 
its  various  groups  of  various  degrees  of 
sense. 

Few  will  consider  the  election  result  c 
mandate  for  SAC  to  act  on  all  controversial 
issues.  People  who  voted  for  Faulkner  had 
various  reasons  including  the  full-time  dedi- 
cated president  reason. 

However,  since  Faulkner  was  not  dump- 
ed, it  is  likely  that  SAC  will  act  on  moral 
issues  and  that  means  we'll  have  an  inter- 
esting term  to  come  back  to  in  '68.  It 
would  have  been  a  shame  to  follow  this  term 
with  its  many  controversial  issues  with  one 
in  which  there  are  no  issues  to  get  angry 
about  and  take  sides  on  and  write  letters 
about. 

The  spring  SAC  election  will  depend 
more  than  usual  on  what  SAC  actually 
does.  In  the  post  SAC  members  have  often 
been  chosen  on  non-political  platforms. 
Issues  and  policies  will  become  important 


Letters 


robin  ross  replies 

Sir: 

I  refer  to  your  editorial  on  the  Placement  Com- 
mittee in  the  13th  December  issue  of  The  Varsity 

1)  Your  editorial  inferred  that  I  voted  on  the  mo- 
tion brought  forward  by  Professor  Conacher  and 
thereby  tied  the  vote.  This  is  untrue.  The  vote  was 
divided  by  seven  votes  to  six  in  the  committee,  as 
reported  in  the  news  items  of  page  1  of  ttie  issue 
of  The  Varsity  which  included  your  editorial. 

When  the  motion  was  defeated  by  the  majority 
of  one  vote,  the  committee  argeed  that  this  meant 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  were  evenly 
divided  on  the  important  issue  brought  forward  for 
discussion  in  the  motion.  They  also  agreed  that  in 
view  of  such  a  division  of  opinion  they  were  in  nc 
position  at  present  to  give  advice  on  a  matter  oi 
such  broad  importance  to  all  sections  of  tine  uni- 
versity community,  and  indeed  to  the  community 
outside  the  university. 

2)  As  you  say,  the  committee  is  an  advisory  body. 
Its  terms  of  reference,  accepted  by  all  members 
when  they  agreed  to  join  the  committee,  are  that 
it  will  "advise  the  Director  of  the  Placement  Serv- 
ice on  the  general  functions  and  operations  of  that 
service".  This  is  consistent  with  the  view  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council,  as  expressed  in 
their  resolution,  that  an  advisory  body  should  be 
established,  and  also  with  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Placement  Service,  which  reported  four  weeks  ago. 
The  President  of  the  SAC  was  a  member  of  that 
Presidential  Committee. 

You  have  inferred  that  its  advisory  function 
means  that  the  views  of  the  committee  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  decision  made  concerning  the 
Placement  Service.  This  is  simply  untrue. 

3)  The  committee  will  meet  again  on  the  20th  De- 
cember to  consider  further  the  issue  brought  for- 
ward in  Professor  Conacher's  motion. 

Robin  Ross, 
Vice-President  and  Registrar 

fax  emergency  tare 

Sir: 

At  2:00  ajn.  December,  one  of  the  girls  in  our 
residence  was  taken  seriously  ill.  Since  this  is  a 
co-op  residence  with  no  attached  medical  staff,  we 
phoned  the  after  hours  emergency  service  which 
put  us  in  touch  with  the  police  and  an  ambulance. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  emergency  ward  at  West- 
em  Hospital,  she  was  unconscious.  After  fifteen 
minutes  sue  still  hadn't  been  examined  by  a  doc- 
tor or  nurse.  She  was  not  examined  until  a  quar- 
ter to  five. 

Under  the  circumstances  —  she  had .  taken  one 
pill  according  to  a  prescription  given  by  her  family 
doctor  and  was  obviously  having  a  serious  reaction 
—  even  after  considering  that  the  night  shift  on 
emergency  is  reputedly  the  worst  in  the  whole  hos- 
pital; there  were  no  excuses  that  could  be  made 
for  that  type  of  treatment.  She  could  have  very 
easily  have  become  unconscious  during  the  period 
from  the  time  she  was  admitted  until  we  found  we 
could  see  her.  No  one  in  a  position  to  recognize 
the  symptoms  or  treat  her  in  any  way  performed 
any  exhaustive  examination  —  the  conclusion,  be- 
fore she  was  discharged,  was  that  the  drug  should 
be  discontinued. 

Beyond  insinuations  from  the  police  that  she  was 


drunk  and  from  the  examining  doctor  that  she  had 
taken  an  overdose,  considering  that  the  situation 
was  considered  serious  by  three  student  nurses  and 
that  the  girl  was  semi-conscious  semi-coherent  and 
secondarily  that  other  students  in  the  house  had 
independently  had  very  similar  symptoms  (which 
would  suggest  even  to  the  layman  a  combination 
of  circumstances)  —  all  of  which  were  told  to  the 
nurse  at  admission;  the  treatment  was  practically 
non-existent.  We  are,  with  considerable  understate- 
ment, disgusted  and  quite  upset. 

Marg  McWhirter,  II  Premed 
P.S.  On  Saturday  evening  she  suffered  a  relapse 
and  was  taken  to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital 
where  the  residents  in  charge  considered  the  mat- 
ter sufficiently  serious  that  the  examination  was  ex- 
haustive and  immediate. 

The  contrast  in  the  treatment  at  the  two  hospitals 
was  overwhelming. 

interesting  comparison 

Sir: 

A  situation  rather  analogous  to  the  Dow  Chemical 
issue  arose  last  year  at  this  University  and  has 
been  completely  overlooked  by  this  year's  SAC 
and  Mr.  Faulkner.  We  are  referring  to  UC  Principal 
LePan's  refusal  to  allow  the  use  of  UC  facilities 
to  the  UC  Lit.  and  Ath.  Society  during  last  year's 
Psychedelia  Festival.  This  refusal  was  based  on 
LePan's  belief  that  Timothy  Leary  was  dangerous 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  University  Community 
and  that  innocent  students  must  be  protected.  His 
decision  brought  on  a  heated  debate  at  the  SAC 
which  passed  a  motion  condemning  LePan's  action 
and  SAC  President  Tom  Faulkner  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  Univeristy  President  Claude  Bissell 
on  vacation  in  the  Bahamas: 

"The  SAC  believes  that  the  essence  of  educa- 
tion is  a  responsible  presentation  of  ideas.  If 
the  presentation  is  incomplete  it  can  only  be 
labelled  irresponsible.  The  SAC  believes  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  University  that 
academic  freedom  should  be  limited  within  one 
part  of  our  University  by  an  administrative  de- 
cision." (Varsity,  Feb.  10,  1967) 
The  issue  brought  other  comments  from  campus 
leaders:  Alan  Kamin,  co-Chairman  of  the  Festival 
said  that  the  refusal  fo  LePan  to  allow  Leary  use 
of  UC's  facilities  was  ".  .  .  an  insult  to  the  inte- 
grity and  the  ability  of  students  to  come  to  grips 
with  an  issue."  (Varsity,  Feb.  10,  1967).  Ernie  Light- 
man,  a  UC  SAC  rep  said  that  "...  denial  of  facili- 
ties constituted  an  infringement  of  free  speech  on 
campus  and  cannot  be  tolerated."  ".  .  .  any  duly 
constituted  government  should  be  able  to  use  the 
campus  facilities  and  not  be  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary whims  of  any  members  of  the  University  Ad- 
ministration." (Varsity,  Feb.  17,  1967) 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  SAC  has  now  switched 
places  with  the  adrninistration  and  believes  that  it 
has  the  right  to  impose  its  arbitrary  whims  on  the 
administration  and  indeed  on  ah  the  students  at 
this  university.  No  doubt  the  SAC  is  as  sincere  in 
its  beliefs  that  Dow  is  evil  because  it  makes  na- 
palm as  Mr  LePan  was  in  believing  that  Timothy 
Leary  was  evil  because  he  advocated  LSD.  But  since 
Tom  Faulkner  and  the  rest  of  the  SAC  members 
hold  themselves  as  the  be  all  and  end  all  on  moral 
judgments  I  guess  they  have  tue  right  to  decide 
who  uses  campus  facilities  that  they  deny  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Do  nail  Healey  (IV  SMC) 
Roger  Barcant  (IV  SMC) 


simply  because  the  election  has  allowed 
SAC  to  remain  more  than  a  service-station 
council. 

placement  service 

Please  read  the  first  letter  before  this. 

We  were  much  too  hard  on  Mr.  Ross  in 
Wednesday's  paper  when  we  questioned  his 
actions  in  last  weekend's  premier  meeting 
of  the  Placement  Service  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Ross  has  always  been  unusually 
sympathetic  to  student  demands  —  even 
over  the  granite  conservatism  so  evident  at 
Simcoe  Hall. 

At  the  meeting,  the  second  motion  (not 
the  first  which  split  7-6)  led  to  a  long  and 
some  say  bitter,  others  say  "vigorous  and 
frank"  discussion  on  whether  certain  com- 
panies should  be  banned  from  the  campus 
Placement  Service. 

This  is  the  vote  we  thought  may  have 
ended  in  a  7-7  division,  or  "evenly  divided" 
as  J.  H.  Sword  put  it,  but  evidently  it  never 
came  to  a  vote.  When  members  found  that 
the  discussion  was  producing  no  clear  ma- 
jority division,  they  tabled  the  motion. 

Committee  decisions  are  being  made  on 
a  near-consensus  basis  so  that  if  opinions 
are  polarised  in  such  a  way,  the  vote  is 
postponed  pending  more  discussion.  The 
three-hour  meeting  must  have  worn  the 
members  down  and  they  passed  a  motion 
calling  for  operation  as  usual  until  other- 
wise notified.  This  received  only  two  nay 
votes. 

The  motion  was  necessary  to  the  ad- 
ministration because  there  was  a  Dow  man 
asking  for  permission  to  come  back. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  what  we 
said  Wednesday.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  com- 
mittee will  hove  the  power  to  ban  large 
companies  from  the  Placement  Service, 
despite  what  Mr.  Ross  says  about  commit- 
tee decisions  being  considered  by  Simcoe 
Hall.  The  university  is  financed  to  supply 
trained  personnel  to  man  Ontario's  expand- 
ing industries. 

In  subsequent  meetings  the  SAC  contin- 
gent won't  be  as  unified  as  it  was  lost  week- 
end. The  five  students  all  SAC  members, 
obviously  respected  SAC's  council  order  to 
oppose  war  material  manufacturers  recruit- 
ing on  campus.  But  these  students  are  on 
the  committee  temporarily. 

There  was  no  time  to  consider  applica- 
tions from  others. 

In  the  future,  SAC  will  appoint 
non-members  to  the  committee  and  thev 
are  much  less  likely  to  feel  bound  by  the 
council's  vote. 
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DECEMBER  15,  1967 


BAH...  HUMBUG? 


THE  SCHIZOPHRENIC  DILEMMA 


Last  of  six  public  lectures  on 

ASPECTS  OF  REVOLUTION 
!N  FOSSIL  VERTEBRATES 

by  Dr.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

University  ot  Toronto  Centenniol  Professor 

MAMMAl.S  and  the  emergence 

OF  MAN 

Wednesday,  Dec.  20,  al  4  p.m. 
Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Vorsity  Fund  ond 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


1967 


CLASSIFIED 


GROUPS  A  AILABLE  —  R&B  Rock  £ 
Roll,  Folk  groups  available  for  donees 
S.  parties,  ror  information  ca||  927- 
t227.     63C-3989  or  783-2102  ofter  5 


EXPERT    -Y.^NG  of  theses  ond  essays 
experienced  secretary.  Pick-up  ond 
delivery,   if  absolutely     necessary  far 
nominal  charge.  222-3460. 

.-OR  RENT  GARAGE:  Modison  near 
3loor.  $15  monthly  or  tree  it  you'll 
shovel  snow.  Phone  447-1628,  447- 
2578;  483-7672. 

DlAM  NDS  —  CHINA.  For  exception- 
ally good  values  ond  courteous  ser- 
vice. See  Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155 
Soy  St.  Toronto.  Tel.  368-8570.  Gem- 
mologist  on  premises. 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine, 
rast,  accurate  perscna|ized  service 
»Vide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
401  1    (day  or  evening). 


FURNITURE  —  new  ond  used, 
able  Jrge  selection  'beds,  dressers, 
dinettes,  cr.  sterfields,  sofa  beds,  rugs, 
desks,  etc.)  Students  welcome,  easy 
terms.  Eves,  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  3  p.m. 
Modem  .  iture  Sales  &  Rentals,  328 
Dupont  St.  (West  of  Spadino).. 

BUYING  I  DIAMOND  RING?  Save  at 
east  50<?0  on  the  retail  price.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  For  information  or 
appointment    call,     Mr.  Shostock  445- 

5962. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Neater  notes 
make  better  grades.  Typing  of  theses, 
essays,  notes  etc.  done  accurately, 
neatly  a  quickly.  Reasonable.  Elec- 
tric ty(..  ri'er.  Special  rates  for  theses. 
Phone  421-3290. 

SUMMER  JOB  in  Europe:  For  salet  I 
membership  in  a  student  organization 
including  orientation,  guaranteed  em- 
ployment in  the  country  of  your  choice, 
icb  preference.  Phone  925-0035. 

COMING?  This  Friday  at  the  Drill  Hall 
you  wi]l  be  abe  to  come  to  the  "After 
'he  Gome  Donee"  those  without  tickets 
come  at  9. 

WANTED  RIDE  TO  LAKEHEAD  (Port 
Arthur)  Dec.  20  or  thereabouts.  Will 
ihore  gas  driving.  Phone  Len  923- 
0197. 

BOSTON  BOUND  and  want  lift.  Will 
share  expenses.  Call  Dache  928-3342 
or  866-536'    after  1  1  p.m. 

SPADINA  -  BLOOR  3rd  girl  21-23, 
snore  opt.  S54.  Ca|l  ofter  6.  925-9242, 


SITAR  —  Interested  in  learning  Sitor 
Classical  or  Light  Western  contact  Mrs. 
Sinho,    61  Fennings  Street  -  531-2988 

after  5  p.m. 

Dance    vith  the  UGLY  DUCKLINGS  ut 

New  College  Wed.  Dec.  20.  1967.  Free 
prizes. 

BED-SITTING  ROOM  with  all  privileges, 
comfortable  house,  centrally  located 
belonging  to  professional  women.  Gra- 
duate or  tarf  preferred.  References 
required.  Telephone  evenings  487- 
4084. 

STUDENT  TOURS  & 
JOBS  IN  EUROPE 

For  a  complete  description  in  a  36 
page  booklet  send  52.00  to  Gord  Allan 
25  Taylorwood  Dr.,  Islington.  Ph.  247- 
2339. 

AVAILABLE:  Furnished  room  in  large 
flat,  %9  per  week,  at  Bloor  and  Modi- 
son,  female  grad  or  neor  grod.  Call 
866-5168. 

JOHN  OR VLLE  WINTER  is  an  atheist 
and  ig. lores  the  commercial  feast  of 
Christmas.  Senders  of  Xmos  cords  will 
receive  in  return  a  copy  of  this  adver- 
tisement (ugh  !).  New  Years's  greetings 
to  mother  and  family;  Nikki;  acade- 
mic, grad'  ote  and  undergraduate  col- 
leagues; and  friends  especially  those 
ot  GSU,  S.-  ..C.  and  Massey  College. 

ORGAN  FOR  SALE  Ace  tone  "top  se- 
ven" 4>  j  octaves.  Brand  new  condi- 
tion. Cost  §600.  Amplifier  included  if 
wanted.  $350.  or  best  offer.  Call  Allyn 
ot  633-4892. 

PERMANENT  BRAIN  DAMAGE  —  25c 

Send  us  □  quarter  —  We'll  send  you  a 
50  page  i  py  for  instant  psychosis. 
10:47    ..ogazine.  Box  535.  Scarborough. 

KUULE  ESTO !  Blue,  black,  and  white 
society  presents  Capricornus  Dec.  20th 
7:30  p.m.  1330  Bloor  St.  W.  $1.25 
members,  1  .50  non-me...bers.  Loomo 
Or  k  ester. 

GRADUATES,  DANCE  TONIGHT  at  the 

Graduate  Students  Union.  Only  $7 
Good  music  by  the  Shombulls.  Liquid 
refreshmer.: .  too  ! 

MALE  wants  to  shore  apartment  with 
other(s).   Coll  532-0685  evenings. 

boBBO:  The  Ugly  Ducklings  will  bj  al 
the  New     -l|ege  Dance  on  Wed.  Dec* 
20th  at  8:30  p.m.  Free  Prizes  —  The 
World. 

G.  W.  I  kid  you  not.  A  huge  dance 
tonight  at  Hart  House,  9  p.m.  with 
the  Deltas.  I'll  have  a  dandelion  in 
my  lopei.  D.C. 


EVENING 
COIFFEUR 

with  loaned 
Ho.f  Piece 

COMPLETE 


FRANCIS  SALON 

34  AVENUE  RD. 

WA.  3-4022  Evening  Appts. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
&  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

NEW  YORK 
PIZZA  HOUSE 

620  Yonge  St.,  925-1736 
1405  Danforth,  465-9234 

lot  Monarch  Park) 
We  specialize  in  New  York 
and  New  England  style  pizzo 
and  home-mr.de  spaghelti. 
Free  delivery  within  1  block 
of  premises. 

I  Free  Pizza  with 
every  5  to  take  out 

THE  BEST  PIZZA 
IN  TOWN 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 
Morning  Service  C.K.F.M.  Diol  99.9 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11.00  A.M. 

The  Gift  ond  the  Giver 

Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

7.30  P.M. 
Bloor  St.  United  Church  Choir 

"A  Ceremony  of  Carols" 

By  Benjamin  Britten 
Campus  Club  Skoting  Party 
following  Evening  Service. 


By  GRAHAM  FRASfcR 

Somehow,  I  had  thought  that  1967  would 
be  a  tedious  anti-climax.  Sitting  grimly  over 
a  drink  on  New  Year's  Eve  1966,  looking  at 
the  fireworks  exploding  from  Queen's  Park, 
I  winced — and  thought  that  most  of  this 
year's  Centennial  Spirit  would  be,  for  me, 
at  least,  grinning  and  bearing  the  Xmas- 
Eaton 's-style  coloured  lights  on  the  front 
of  Queen's  Park,  and  waiting  until  Bobby 
Gimby  submerged  to  the  bubbly-coy  supper- 
music  stints  he  had  been  playing  before  he 
discovered  Ca-Na-Da. 

But,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Rene  Levesque, 
Robert  Stanfield,  Daniel  Johnson,  Lauren- 
deau  &  Dunton,  and  now  Lester  Pearson 
have  made  1967  anything  but  anti-climactic. 
The  problem — perennial  and  cliche-ridden 
to  the  point  of  tiresomeness — is  immediate 
and  very  very  real. 

It  is  an  immediacy  that  makes  pundit- 
prose  irrelevant  and  misleading,  and,  in  fact, 
contribute  to  the  state  of  national  scizophre- 
nia  that  seems  to  be  chronic  in  Canada. 

(We  chose  the  phrase  "The  Schizophrenic 
Dilemma"  carefully.  Schizophrenia  is  "a 
form  of  mental  disease  in  which  the  perso- 
nality is  disintegrated  and  detached  from 
its  environment"  (Shorter  Oxford),  and  in- 
volves an  inability  to  relate  or  define  the 
self  in  terms  of  reality). 

This  kind  of  unawareness  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  viable  options  open  for 
Canada — and  Quebec — has  left  most  of  us  in 
a  haze  of  either  ruffled  indignation  or  fre- 
netic unease  at  the  developments  that 
French  Canada  has  gone  through  in  the  past 
six  years. 

THE  UNHELPFUL  PRESS 

To  a  great  extent,  the  politicians  and  the 
press  have  been  in  a  kind  of  misguided  col- 
lusion  over  the  problem.  A  recent, — and 
quite  shocking  —  example  was  the  press  cov- 
erage of  the  Confederation  of  Tomorrow  Con- 
ference. On  the  Monday  of  the  conference, 
the  Telegram  ran  a  banner  headline  to  the 
effect  that  the  conference  was  on  the  point 
of  collapse,  and  that  Johnson  was  about  to 
walk  out.  This  was  ridiculous.  A  complete 
fallacy.  The  conference  was,  by  all  reason- 
able criteria,  (the  limited  criteria  that  one 
must  use  to  apply  to  a  meeting  of  provin- 
cial premiers)  a  success.  It  was  not  the 
fiasco  that  many  observers  were  pessimisti- 
cally predicting,  and  was  never,  at  any  point, 
for  any  reason,  on  the  point  of  collapse. 

Similarly,  had  Daniel  Johnson  taken  so 
much  as  one  of  the  positions  that  Premier 
Bennett  of  British  Columbia  has  recently, 
the  furor  would  have  been  unprecedented. 
Aside  from  his  consistently  unco-operative, 
even  threatening  statements  about  the  fede- 
ral government,  Bennett  did  not  have  a 
B.C.  pavillion  built  at  Expo,  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  Confederation  of  Tomorrow 
Conference,  and  stayed  away  from  the  Fe- 
deral-Provincial Conference  on  Housing,  this 
past  week.  There  has  been  little  or  no  press 
comment  on  this. 

THE  EXCEPTIONS 

Nonetheless,  there  have  certainly  been  ex- 
ceptions to  the  traditional  suspicion  with 


which  the  English-Canadian  papers  have 
viewed  developments  in  Quebec. 

Scott  Young,  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  has 

perhaps  been  the  most  consistently  percep- 
tive journalist  writing  in  the  daily  press.  His 
article  which  appeared  on  Thanksgiving 
Monday  1964,  after  the  Queen's  visit  to  Que- 
bec City,  was  a  deeply  moving  piece  which 
gripped  the  human  frustration  and  resent- 
ment that  animates  so  much  of  the  separa- 
tist passion.,  and  conveyed  it  with  sympathy 
and  compassion. 

Similarly,  and  more  recently,  The  Mon- 
treal Star  and  The  Toronto  Star  have  been 
presenting  reasoned  and  reasonable  edito- 
rials that  have  attempted  to  seriously  pose 
the  necessity  for  English-  Canada  to  face  its 
problems  of  nationality. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  that  is  what  the 
Laurendeau-Dunton  Report  should  be  inter- 
preted as:  a  manifesto  to  us.  If  we  cannot 
learn  to  accomodate  "separateness,"  we 
shall  have  to  learn  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  separation. 

EX-SSP/  RATIST 

A  few  months  ago,  I  might  have  opted  for 
separatism  as  the  only  logical  hope  for 
French-Canada.  Quebec  is  the  homeland  for 
a  nation — whose  conquerors  have  done  little 
to  extend  that  homeland  beyond  the  Ottawa 
River.  The  alternative  seemed  to  me  pretty 
clear:  some  definition  of  separateness  for 
Quebec. 

It's  really  a  pretty  appealing  idea  for  any- 
one with  a  respect  and  affection  for  Que- 
bec. The  irrelevance  of  Quebec  literature, 
music,  film,  television,  journalism,  labour 
unions,  education  and  social  problems  to 
the  rest  of  us  makes  it  very  easy  for  any- 
one who  comes  to  learn  something  about 
Quebec  society  to  sympathize  with  the  de- 
sire to  make  that  nation  a  state. 

Much  of  that  I  still  feel.  I  have  little  or 
no  feeling  that  separatism  in  itself  would 
be  a  bad  thing. 

However,  on  one  point,  I  have  gone 
through  a  considerable  change  of  heart.  I 
now  feel  that  separatism  as  it  now  seems 
ii  would  be  would  a  victory  for  the  more 
reactionary  and  antilibertarian  elements  in 
Quebec  society.  The  elements  of  authorita- 
rianism in  current  Quebec  nationalism  seem 
to  be  unmistakable,  and  ring  of  statist  cor- 
poratism. 

This  is  something  that  Pierre  Trudeau  has 
been  saying  for  years,  to  the  annoyance  of 
mosi  French-Canadian  intellectuals. 

DEEFER,  WE  HOPE 

To  present,  hopefully,  a  deeper  kind  of 
analysis  of  the  Canadian  dilemma,  we  pre- 
sent a  series  of  different  looks  at  men  who 
have  spoken  out  on  the  Canadian  Dilemma. 
The  titles  which  they  used  are  revealing  tit- 
les like:  The  Search  For  Identity,  and  Un- 
finished Business. 

How  important  these  men  are,  and  to 
what  extent  they  have  been  able  to  solve, 
il  only  for  themselves,  the  schizophrenic 
dilemma,  is  a  moot  point.  But  things  will 
change.  If  nothing  else,  1967  will  have  chang- 
ed the  leadership  of  both  federal  parties. 
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Phone  923-3665 


(Continued  from  Review  5) 

ual  proprietorships  and  partnerships —  not  if  the  problem 
is  urgent  .  .  .  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  accept  the 
international  corporation  on  its  own  terms  or  that  we  must 
adapt  our  educational  system  and  orient  our  social  and  cul- 
tural environment  so  we  many  become  the  better  "socialized" 
to  the  world  of  big  business.  It  does  mean  that  we  cannot 
refuse  to  recognize  the  facts  of  life  and  face  the  Western 
World  as  it  has  evolved.  We  do  not  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  we  cannot  go  back  to  it.  Nor  can  we  search  for 
a  dream  world  which  will  replace  the  corporate  civilization 
overnight." 

Lurking  beneath  these  lines,  and  many  others  in  Mr. 
Kierans'  disappointing  book,  is  just  that  "search  for  a  dream 
world",  but  that  search  seems  to  be  disciplined  neither  by  a 
philosophical  mind,  nor  surprisingly  by  the  abrasive  facts  of 
every-lay  political  life.  He  seems  unable  to  see  a  Canadian 
identity  today,  and  he  has  not  presented  us  with  a  consistent 
and  viable  paiiern  for  the  future. 


THE  SCHIZOPHRENIC  DILEMMA 


TRUDEAU'S  ANGRY  LIBERALISM 


BY  IAN  RODGER 


Le  f'ederalisme  et  la  societe  canadienne- 
francaise,  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau,  Collection 
Constances,  Volume  10,  editions  HMH, 
Montreal,  1967,  227  pages. 

The  reader  should  search  for  no  other  ba- 
sis for  my  thought  than  that  of  opposing 
accepted  ideas." 

Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau's  cocky  tmark  us 
his  foieword  to  a  collection  of  previosly 
published  essays,  may  seen  superficial.  But 
the  cockmess  is,  I  think,  only  the  bubbling 
surface  of  an  ordered  and  energetic  mind 
addressing  itself  to  our  most  vexing  national 
problems  For  example,  in  an  essay  called: 
"The  separatists,  the  Counter-revolutio- 
naries' ;  le  says: 

"In  1960  .  .  .  an  entire  generation  was 
finally  free  (from  Duplessis'  oppression)  to 
apply  all  its  creative  energies  to  putting  its 
retarded  province  in  step  with  its  planet. 
All  that  was  required  was  audacity,  intelli- 
gence, and  work.  Alas!  liberty  seems  to  have 
been  too  heady  a  liquor  to  be  poured  into 
French  Canadian  youth  of  1960.  Having 
scarcely  tasted  it  they  felt  the  need  to  scurry 
after  some  more  reassuring  milk,  some  new 
dogma.  They  condemned  my  generation  for 
failing  to  propose  any  "doctrine"  —  we  who 
had  spent  the  power  of  our  youth  in  trying 
to  demolish  the  idea  of  servile  doctrines  — 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  breast  of  their 
mother,  the  sanctified  Nation." 

The  separatists  are  merely  replacing  on? 
form  of  oppression  with  another,  rejecting 
any  debate  with  an  appeal  to  chauvinism 
and  "national  interest",  the  same  appeals 
that  led  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin,  et  al.  to 
absolute  power.  Thus,  they  stifle  the  true 
revol  ition  that  is,  the  struggle  for  individual 
liberties  in  the  face  of  capital,  tradition,  the 
the  chuich,  the  nation,  and  even  the  state. 

Believing,  of  course,  in  the  necessity  ol 
freednm  of  speech  to  achieve  the  true  revolu- 
tion, T.  udeau  presents  documentation  from 
separatist  sources  advocating  abolition  of 
induvidual  freedoms.  From  the  journal, 
Parti  Pr.s,  for  example,  he  cites  a  "refusal 
to  enjage  in  dialogue"  or  again,  "there  is  a 
necessity  tor  totalitarianism".  And  he  quotes 
Jean-Marc  Leeer,  an  editorial  writer  for  Le 
Devoir,  f.s  saying,  "French  parents  must  be 
forbidden  to  eniist  their  children  in  English 
establishments  in  Quebec."  Trudean's  scorn 
for  this  type  of  thinking  is  unlimited. 

Pollution  of  mass  media 

"Thus  they  wish  to  abolish  liberty  and  im- 
pose the  dictatorship  of  their  minority.  They 
are  in  calm  possession  of  the  truth,  and  so 
others  have  only  to  follow.  And  when  tilings 
don't  move  fast  enough,  they  have  recourse 
to  illegality  and  violence.  In  public  they  call 
themselves  persecuted.  Look  at  them,  the 
poor  little  things!  They  fill  the  editorial 
pages  of  our  newspapers,  they  pollute  the 
CBC  and  the  Film  Board,  they  push  with  all 
their  weight  (?)  in  the  mass  media,  and  yet 
they  find  unjust  the  place  which  is  given 
the  n  in  this  society." 

This  is  the  cocky  Trudeau,  delighted  with 
the  nervous  vitality  and  ingenuity  of  his 
thought  and  expression,  but  also  angered 
and  frustrated  bv  the  totalitarian  tendencies 
of  Quebec  youth.  This  article  is  successful 
only  in  ">art  because  of  its  shock  value; 
its '  main  impact  results  from  Trudeau's 
accuracy  and  logical  force. 

Quebec  and  the  Constitution 

A  more  disciplined  expression  of  his  abili- 
ties etrcrges  from  a  serious  paper.  Le 
Quebec  et  le  probleme  constitutionnel  . 
prepared  for  the  Quebec  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  in  1965.  Indeed. 
I  feel  that  it  will  remain,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  our  country  splits,  one  of  the 
most  significant  documents  on  this  subject 

Develoned  from  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  constitutions  and  societies,  the 
paper  considers  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  objectives  of  the  province  ol 
Quebec  and  concludes  that  all  of  these 
are  best  served  within  Canada  under  a 
fedci  a  rvstem. 

The  constitution  of  a  democratic  country 


should  be  designed  to  permit  the  growth 
and  development  of  all  values  considered 
impor;ant  by  the  members  of  the  society. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  seen  as  the 
shield  of  the  poor  against  the  arbitrary 
intervention  of  political  power.  Those  who 
would  amend  our  constitution  should  be 
aware  that  those  people  most  susceptible 
to  being  harmed  by  amendment  are  those 
who  live  on  the  economic  fringe  of  existence, 
and  who  are  incapable  of  fortifying  them- 
selves against  economic  upheavals  wrought 
even  inadvertantly  by  constitutional  change 
From  these  two  principles,  Trudeau  deve- 
lops some  ideas  on  the  relationships  among 
linguistic  geographic  and  cultural  forces 
operating  on  the  province  of  Quebec,  em- 
phasizing that  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
French  Canadians  who  have  emigrated  to 
New  England  are  proof  that  if  economically 
pressed  too  hard,  people  will  overcome 
linguistic  or  cultural  inertia. 

(In  a  comparative  examination,  he  notes 
that  Cuba  was  able  to  rebuke  the  United 
States  for  nationalistic  reasons  only  because 
Russia  provided  subsidies  of  J300.  million 
per  year.  From  this  illustration,  be  confi- 
dently concludes,  "In  the  case  of  Quebec,  no- 
thing indicates  that  a  friendly  country  would 
be  prepared  to  pour  $300  millions  a  year  on 
us."....  Little  did  he  know....!) 

It  gc.es  without  saying  (Mr.  Levesqut 
notwiths  anding)  that  Quebec's  economic 
goals  are  best  served  within  a  federal  state 
of  Canada,  and  since  social  goals  (welfare 
measures  which  increase  the  possibility  of 
so-caiied  "equal  opportunity")  depend  on 
the  strength  of  an  economy  to  support 
welfare  they  too  are  best  served  within 
Canada.  Furthermore,  since  the  present 
Canadian  costitution  puts  jurisdiction  for 
social  welfare  in  provincial  hands,  each 
province  can  work  out  programs  best  suited 
to  the  "peculiar  genius"  of  its  population. 

Cultural  goals 

Trudeau's  arguments  about  cultural  goals 
are  more  significant.  He  notes  that  the 
technology  which  creates  abundance  and 
material  happiness  presupposes  a  mass 
undifferentiated  from  consumers,  and  thus 
tends  to  minimize  the  values  by  which  the 
human  .'.erson  aquires  and  retains  his  own 
identity,  values  which  I  group  here  under 
the  vague  term  "cultural".  The  political 
order  established  by  the  state  must  fight 
against  this  depersonalization  in  pursuing 
cultural  objectives. 

Aware  of  the  hazards  and  pitfalls  of 
"state  culture"  from  sculpture  to  regulation 
of  package  labelling,  he  pleads  for  an  "open 
culture"  which  shares  the  long-term  goa's 
of  the  human  race  rather  than  "cultural 
protectionism  1  which,  he  feels,  will  weaken 
a  culture 

He  deplores  the  concept  of  "the  national 
state  oJ  French  Canadians",  seeing  it  tend 
toward  intolerance  (vide  Israel).  This  think- 
ing he  adds,  could  be  applied  to  the  detri- 
ment of  French  Canadians  in  the  nine  other 
provinces,  and  therefore  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  well.  "Thus,  the  idea  of  a 
national  state  is  inadmissable  in  theory  and 
in  prac'ice  to  anyone  who  does  not  wish 
to  see  French  Canadians  retire  from  the 
Canadian  scene  and  fold  themselves  up  ex- 
clusively in  Quebec".  And,  of  course,  the 
economic  and  social  goals  of  the  province 
cannot  be  gained  (the  deGaulle  option  ex- 
clude t'  if  the  province  decides  to  withdraw. 

This  i.  the  only  point  in  the  paper  with 
which  I  would  seriously  disagree.  While  we 
cannot  accept  the  idea  of  an  "ethnic"  state, 
be  it  composed  of  Jews  or  Aryans,  we  know, 
histoi-.ca".  v  at  least,  that  linguistic  unifor- 
mity has  been  a  characteristic  of  almost 
even"  stable  nation.  Indeed,  our  concept  of 
"nation'  'in  English  or  French)  has  been 
conditioned  even  if  unconsciously,  by  the 
idea  of  i  con-mon  language.  Historically,  1 
doubt  thai  language  has  ever  been  a  major 
nationa'istic  force,  whereas  recently,  in  an 
age  when  communications  between  nations 
have  irnshroomed  regardless  ol  language, 
a  strange  linguistic  mystique  has  grown  up 


in  countries  like  Belgium,  India  and  Can 
ada.  I  suspect  that  this  fight  for  language 
preservation  is  merelv  a  substitute  for  othet 
unstate.'  "national  feelings",  and  perhaps 
such  national  feelings  can  be  constructive. 
Certamh  there  is  no  evidence  that  linguistic 
uniformity  (as  opposed  to  ethnic  unifor- 
mity) leads  to  intolera'nce.  (The  Germans 
do  no.  detest  the  British  because  ihey  speak 
a  different  language.)  Therefore,  I  think  =t 
migh'  b»  fruitful  to  explore  the  areas  in 
which  the  "national  state  of  French-Canad- 
ians" couid  be  acceptable  within  a  confedera- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  was  probably  trying  to 
formulate  something  along  these  lines  at 
the  recent  Toronto  conference  in  his  referen- 
ces to  the  "group  of  ten"  and  the  "group 
of  two. 

Trudeau  argues  convincingly  against  a 
categorical  "two  nation  theory",  which 
would  split  Canada's  international  voice  and 
thus  weaken  it.  He  also  objects  to  "special 
status '  fearing  that  it  would  tend  to  turn 
Quebec  >n  on  itself,  rather  than  force  it  to 
face  'he  cultural  exchanges  and  confronta- 
tion wh'ch  would  enlarge  its  sympathies. 
He  acknowledges  Quebec's  "specialness"  as 
a  province  with  84%  of  its  population 
French-speaking,  but  sees  (wrongly  in  part. 
I  thin)n  within  Canadian  federalism  of  the 
sort  ne  has  suggested  an  ideal  medium  for 
its  uiuCjV.e  expression. 

He  might  have  added  that  while  confede- 
ration somehow  made  possible  the  gross 
oppression  under  which  Quebec  suffered  for 
years,  it  has  also  been  a  basis  for  the  tremen- 
dous flcwering  we  have  seen  in  that  prov- 
ince in  the  last  ten  years. 

If  ail  this  is  very  attractive  to  the  English- 
speaking  Canadian,  we  shold  keep  in  mind 
that  our  performance  in  the  area  of  tolerance 
of  our  partners  in  Confederation  to  date 
has  b'?c  far  less  impressive  than  theirs. 
Mr.  Trudeau  simply  has  the  courage  to 
present  to  Quebeckers  the  argument  that 
the  bigo-ry  of  English-speaking  Canada  in 
the  past  is  no  justification  for  similar 
"counter-revolutionary"  behavior  on  the  part 
of  French-Canadians  in  the  future. 

Constitutional  changes 

Thus  his  recommendations  for  constitu- 
tional change  are  modest.  First;  a  declara- 
tion of  individual  Iiberities,  putting  French 
and  English  on  an  equal  footing  before  the 
law;  second,  residual  powers  to  the  provin- 
ces; t'urd,  "we  should  free  the  constitution 
of  certain  imperial  phraseology";  fourth, 
a  tribunal  for  conflicts  of  federal  provincial 
jurisdiction;  and  fifth,  senate  reform  to 
represent  the  provincial  entities  more 
direct} 

In  all.  this  is  an  impressive  performance. 
It  has  provoked  a  good  measure  of  invective 
from  chauvinistic  French-Canadians  who 
consider  Trudeau  a  sell-out  and  a  traitor 
to  the  cause,  but  to  my  knowledge,  little 
concrete  rebuttal.  Indeed,  Mr.  Johnson's 
stand  at  the  Confederation  of  Tomorrow 
Conference,  when  freed  of  the  necessary 
political  posturing,  is  similar  to  Trudeau's. 
And  Mr.  Robarts'  call  for  "special  status  for 
all"  possibly  emerged  from  this  school  of 
thought. 

The  o'her  essays  in  Trudeau's  book  are 
equally  stimulating,  particularly  when  the 
author  turns  with  obvious  relish  to  treating 
"Of  certain  obstacles  to  democracy  in 
Quebec'  or  "The  new  treason  of  the  clerics' . 

Ne;d!ess  to  say,  his  frequent  attacks  oi 
Frencti-^anadian  institutions  have  rendered 
his  political  life  somewhat  tennous.  His 
unorthodox  behavior,  such  as  turning  from 
battling  the  then  strong  federal  government 
to  joining  Pearson  (a  man  he  had  frequently 
ridiculed),  has  stripped  him  completely  ol 
political  support  from  Quebeckers".  Le  Droit 
a  Hull  newspaper,  has  called  him  "the  slave 
of  the  Pearson  Government",  a  rather 
dubious  ioke,  since  Mr.  Trudeau  would 
probablv  make  a  poor  slave. 
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THE  SCHIZOPHRENIC  DILEMMA 


FARIBAULT'S  RUFFLED  CONSERVATISM 


By  BOB  RAE 


FRASER'S  BALANCED  OPTIMISM 


By  G.  STEiNSKY 


Now  that  Centennial  year  with  Expo  and 
similar  galas  is  slowly  fading  into  the  stuff 
of  memories,  the  friendly  people  at  the  Cen- 
tennial commission  are  assuring  us  that  we 
have  finally  discovered  that  we  are  Cana- 
dians: the  second  hundred  years  is  going  to 
be  a  kind  of  nationalist  nirvana.  But — with 
the  problems  posed  by  people  like  Rene 
Levesque  and  his  Quebec  entourage,  or  Pre- 
miers Robarts  and  Bennett  with  their  fede- 
ral-provincial squabbles,  the  ac  h,  i  e  v  e- 
ment  of  stability  in  the  Canadian  persona- 
lity seems  to  take  on  hopeless  dimensions. 

However,  that  is  to  see  Canada  solely  as 
a  political  entity:  Tom  Thomson  saw  Ca- 
nada in  the  landscape;  Stephen  Leacock  re- 
cognized the  nation  in  the  people,  There  is 
no  ultimate  analysis  of  that  amorphous  mys- 
tique called  Canadian  nationalism. 

In  this  context  one  can  view  a  recent  con- 
tribution to  the  cult  of  Canada,  Blair  Fra- 
ser's  The  Search  for  Identity:  Canada  Post- 
war to  Present.  Mr.  Fraser  is  a  well-known 
Canadian  journalist,  highly  knowledgeable 
about  parliaments  and  parliamentarians  and 
their  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Postwar  Canadian  developments  of  which 
he  writes  lie  within  his  own  experience.  His 
book  falls  into  that  limbo  between  journa- 
lism and  history;  the  events  he  discusses 
are  still  real  to  living  generations,  but  are 
gradually  being  seen  in  terms  of  the  imme- 
diate rather  than  as  actual  present  in  them- 
selves. 

All  in  all,  his  stance  of  distanced  imme- 
diacy makes  for  a  highly  interesting  book. 
One  cannot  help  joining  Fraser  in  wonder- 
ing "just  why  the  great  pipeline  debate  of 
1956  was  the  crisis  in  Canadian  parliamen- 
tary history,  that  in  fact  it  was."  Even  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  had  said  that  "All 
Canadians  want  this  line  built."  With  know- 
ledge of  the  subsequent  Liberal  defeat,  ac- 
quaintance with  the  personalities,  sensiti- 
vity to  the  then-new  "unique  impact  of  tele- 
vision on  the  electorate,"  the  author-analyst 
concludes  that  the  "pipeline  debate  became 
a  symbol  of  the  pattern  of  behaviour  that 
the  (Liberal)  Government  had  established 
. . .  For  better  or  worse  the  powers  that  be 
were  accepted  as  ordained  of  God."  Rein- 
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forcing  this  rational  statement  one  finds  an 
amusing,  revealing  statement  by  CD.  Howe 
to  him  after  the  Conservative  victory.  Be- 
fore the  pipeline  fiasco  Howe  had  suggested 
that  both  he  and  St.  Laurent  retire: 
/  guess  he'd  decided  he  was 
goin  to  live  -forever, 
and  everything  was  going  to  go 
on  as  it  was  going  . . . —  and  look 
what  happened. 
Such  juxtaposition   of  cool   thought  and 
warm  anecdote  recur  to  delight  and  instruct 
the  reader. 

However,  do  thoughtful  comments,  journa- 
listic documentation,  and  personal  memo- 
ries build  up  to  a  definition  of  Canadiaa 
identity?  As  the  messy  reality  of  more  imme- 
diate years  defies  the  imposition  of  a  pat- 
tern, the  author's  own  view  of  "factors" 
that  contributed  to  or  impeded  the  idea  of 
Canada,  grows  hazier.  Fraser  sees  World 
War  II  and  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing as  the  making  of  Canada  from  colony 
to  nation.  Canada  had  helped  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  atom  bomb,  and  after  the 
war  became  involved  in  commissions  and 
treaty-making  to  preserve  peace.  Internally 
too  transformations  were  taking  place:  the 
state  began  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens;  increased  immigra- 
tion was  changing  the  composition  of  the 
population;  the  economy  was  growing  with 
the  development  of  oil  and  gas  in  Alberta 
and  the  iron  mines  in  northern  Quebec.  But, 
with  more  and  more  political  wrangles  the 
post-war  nationalist  euphoria  was  replaced 
either  by  collective  alienation  or  oversha- 
dowed by  ad  hoc  circumstances. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  questioning  of  the 
nature  of  nationalist  faith  Mr.  Fraser's 
book  reads  like  a  spiritual  diary.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  he  can  quite  confidently 
assert  that  the  Soviet  spy  case  of  the  early 
50's  was  a  unifying  shock  that  led  to  national 
self-confidence;  scruples  over  nuclear  wea- 
pons were  a  part  of  praiseworthy  national 
character;  natural  resources  development  in 
Ungava-Labrador  left  Canadians  youthful, 
strong,  and  sure  of  their  national  identity. 
But,  after  the  prolonged  flag  debate,  the 
Rivard  episode,  and  their  denouement  in  the 
pathetic  Munsinger  affair,  Mr.  Fraser  seems 
more  sober:  even  history  will  not  be  able 
to  tell  the  effect  of  Canada's  two  years  of 
scandal. 


To  use  Marcel  Faribault's  own  words,  "There  are  few 
topics  more  hackneyed,  and  therefore  as  actual  .  ..  .  than 
the  perplexing  one  of  national  unity."  The  topic  is  a  flog- 
ged horse  that  will  not  die:  navel-gazing,  not  ice  hockey, 
has  been,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be  the  real  Can- 
adian national  sport.  As  in  all  other  sports,  there  are 
amateurs  and  professionals;  spirited  Sunday  practioners 
and  those  nervously  intent  individauls  who  make  their 
living  by  serving  ad  perpetuum  the  gods  of  cultural  ident- 
ity. Even  Time  Magazine's  Canada  Edition  had  the  words 
'What  does  Canada  want;  Que  veut  le  Quebec?  on  the 
banner  across  its  cover. 

Both  are  silly  questions,  because  many  different 
people  want  many  different  things.  Lester  Pearson's  na- 
tional dream  is  not  shared  by  Ernest  Manning  or  Kenneth 
McNaught.  Marcel  Faribault's  hopes  and  fears  are  not 
those  of  Pierre  Bourgault  or  Jean  Marchand. 

Marcel  Faribault's  book  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
massive  literature  already  published  by  politicians  on  the 
Future  of  Canada.  Appropriately  titled  Unfinished  Bus- 
iness, his  book  provides  one  with  some  food  for  thought, 
but  more  of  the  breakfast  variety  than  a  three  course 
meal. 

The  book,  quite  simply,  deals  with  constitutional  re- 
form, with  what  is  wrong  with  English  Canada  and  the 
federal  structure.  There  is  not  much  here  to  probe  the 
conscience  or  stir  the  soul,  only  the  reasoned  discussion 
of  how  the  tax  system  should  give  more  to  the  provinces, 
of  the  legal  reforms  necessary  to  make  Quebec  feel  more 
at  home  in  Canada.  I  doubt  whether  this  book  would 
outrage  even  W.A.C.  Bennett:  Faribault  is,  after  all,  a 
business  man  and  a  lawyer,  and  speaks  in  the  language 
of  the  board  room  and  legal  brief. 

Mr.  Faribault  is  also  an  old  Bleu,  and  one  can  scar- 
cely look  upon  any  of  his  suggestions  or  proposals  as  a 
striking  or  radical  alternative  to  the  present  policy  of  the 
Federal  Liberal  government.  His  politics  are  just  as  open 
Jean  Marchand's  or  Maurice  Sauve's,  except  that  the  elit- 
ist trappings  of  the  Estates  General  and  the  old  Union 
Nationale  party  party  have  made  strange  bed  partners 
Pierre  Bourgault  and  the  right  wing  establishment. 

Quebec  politics,  in  fact,  make  no  ideological  sense  at 
all.  Gilles  Gregoire  has  more  in  common  with  Rene  Levesque 
than  his  ideological  confrere  Robert  Thompson.  The 
Estates  General  is  scarcely  representative  —  electorally 
speaking  —  of  the  Quebec  population,  has  its  roots  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  France,  and  should  have  no  more  drawn 
the  support  of  a  so-called  radical  like  Levesque  than  the 
annual  meaning  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  left 
wing  separatists  at  the  University  of  Montreal  are  holding 
hands  with  such  flaming  radical  reformers  as  General  de 
Gaulle  and  Gilles  Gregoire. 

Nationalism  alone  is  the  important  factor:  no  matter 
what  his  political  colouring,  an  English  Canadian  is  on 
the  outside;  and  so  it  is  with  any  French  Canadian  politic- 
al leader  who  dares  to  question  the  democracy  of  the 
Estates  General  or  the  appointment  of  Marcel  Faribault 
to  the  Johnson  cabinet  without  his  holding  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature. 

All  this  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the  Bi 
&  Bi  Commission's  first  report.  Its  recommendations 
were  quietly  revolutionary,  though  tt  does  not  look  as  if 
Ontario  is  going  to  accept  official  bilingualism  for  some 
time. 

The  point  is  simply  that  bilingualism  per  se  has  no 
real  roots  —  as  yet  —  among  English  Canadians,  and  that 
roots  take  a  long  time  to  develop.  Customs  and  habits  do 
not  have  to  be  born;  they  can  be  created,  but  by  the  same 
token  they  have  to  implant  themselves  among  the  people 
of  Toronto  and  Parry  Sound. 

What  the  Commision  has  said  is  that  the  ideal  should 
be  implanted  right  now. 

Either  the  ideal  of  a  bilingual  nation  becomes  part  of 
the  national  —  and  not  only  the  official  —  conscience, 
or  English  Canada  has  nothing  to  offer  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  'battle  for  Quebec'  which  the  Federalists  in 
Ottawa  talk  of  with  such  vigorous  determination  should 
be  fought  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  not  primarily  in 
Montreal  or  Quebec  City. 

Canada  will  be  a  reasonable  umbrella  for  Quebec 
nationalists  only  if  the  rest  of  the  country  makes  it  pos- 
sible. Right  now,  one  can  sympathize  with  the  Separatists 
because  the  national  alternative  is  still  weak:  unless  this 
changes,  there  will  be  nothing  worth  salvation. 


Can  there  be  a  national  identity,  even  if  it  expresses  it- 
self negatively  in  anti  Americanism?  The  mellowed  patriot 
concludes: 

"What  held  such  people  together  was  not  love  for  each 
other;  it  was  love  of  the  land  itself,  the  vast  empty  land  in 
which,  for  more  than  three  centuries  a  certain  type  of  man 
has  found  himself  uniquely  at  home." 


KIERANS*  CULM  FEDERALISM  1 
BY  IAN  RODGER  j 

Challenge  of  Confidence:  Kierans  on  Canada;  Eric  W.  i 
Kierans;  McClelland  and  Stewart  Ltd.;  Toronto;  1967;  125  I 
pages. 

This  book  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  personal  poli-  j 
tical  platform.  Mr.  Kierans  exposes  his  ideas  on  federal  I 
economics,  constitutional  problems,  national  purpose  for  i 
Canadian  and  foreign  policy.  None  of  these  topics  is  treated  ' 
independently,  for  Mr.  Kierans  believes  that:  "An  identity 
is  clear  when  all  policies,  whether  in  the  field  of  external 
affairs,  external  aid,  trade  and  commerce,  or  defence,  work 
in  the  same  direction;  an  identity  is  independent  when  we 
have  control  of  our  own  economy  and  our  own  monetary 
policy;  it  is  distinct  when  Canadian  national  interests  and 
objectives  alone  determine  our  attitudes."  His  real  concern 
then  seems  to  be  to  define  a  Canadian  identity,  and  his 
ideas  in  these  various  fields  are  conditioned  by  his  concern. 

He  is,  for  example,  an  economic  nationalist,  and  being 
an  economist,  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  suggesting 
ways  in  which  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  foreign  investment, 
thereby  gaining  enough  control  over  the  economic  sector  to 
advance  our  own  unique  interests.  Such  a  belief  assumes 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  people  to  control 
the  economy,  whereas  the  facts  of  several  elections  show 
that  Canadians  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  benefits 
of  foreign  investment  even  in  the  short  run.  We  have  insist- 
ed on  control  of  monetary  policy,  banking  (The  Mercantile 
Bank  issue),  transportation  and  communications  (Senator 
Grattan  O'Leary's  Royal  Commission  on  Publications),  areas 
in  which  we  feel  our  national  interest  could  be  directly  and 
seriously  challenged  if  they  were  controlled  by  foreigners. 
These  decisions  constitute  a  clear  statement  of  what  Cana- 
dians feel  to  be  their  national  interest,  and  since  they  were 
decided  by  Canadians  for  Canadians,  they  declare  a  "na- 
tional identity."  Mr.  Kierans  may  not  like  it,  but  his  pro- 
posals for  and  definitions  of  "identity"  are  purely  theoretical, 
and  have  no  foundation  in  the  Canadian  experience. 

On  federal-provincial  relationships,  Mr.  Kierans  offers 
as  a  general  principle  that  economic  and  fiscal  authority 
(the  levelling  of  ups  and  downs  in  the  economy)  should 
reside  in  Ottawa  while  social  and  cultural  responsibilities 
should  be  left  to  the  provinces.  I  thought  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  provided  for  by  the  constitution,  notwithstand- 
ing any  distortions  that  have  resulted  since  1867.  However, 
as°a  principle,  it  is  probably  a  bit  too  tidy,  since  if  the 
provinces  take  on  increasing  responsibility  in  government 
spending  they  should  probably  have  some  say  m  determin- 
ing when  funds  will  be  available  for  major  capital  programs 
and  when  they  will  not.  This  area  is  not  one  which  I  have 
studied  carefully  and  therefore  am  not  qualified  to  om- 
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THIS  CHRISTMAS,  WHY  NOT  - 
TAKE  A  BREAK  FROM  THE  FESTI- 
VITIES WITH  A  BOOK.  RELAX, 
TAKE  YOUR  SHOES  OFF,  AND 
CURL  UP  WITH  A  GOOD  BOOK.  IT 
DOES  WONDERS  FOR  THE  CON- 
STITUTE. 


E 
L  O 

X 


IF  YOU  DIDN'T  RECEIVE  A  BOOK 
FOR  CHRISTMAS,  WE'D  LIKE  TO 
REMIND  YOU  THAT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY BOOKSTORES  WILL  BE  OPEN 
FOR  BUSINESS  BETWEEN  THE 
CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  HOLI- 
DAYS. WHY  NOT  DROP  INTO  THE 
BOOKROOM,  HAVE  SOME  NUTS,  OR 
AN  ORANGE  AND  BROWSE  AMONG 
THE  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS 
AND  PERIODICALS  IN  CANADA? 


YOU  MIGHT  ALSO  BE 
INTERESTED  TO  KNOW 
THAT  THE  TEXTBOOK 
STORE  WILL  BE  HOLD- 
ING A  SALE  OF  BOOKS 
AT  GREATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES  FROM  DECEM- 
BER 27  TO  29. 


BEST  WISHES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY 
SEASON  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORES 


(Continued  on  Review  2) 


THE  SCHIZOPHRENIC  DILEMMA 


21  YEARS  OLD?' 

When  you  turn  21 
you  are  no  longer 
covered  by  your 
parents'  Hospital 
Insurance.  You  must 
take  out  individual 
membership  within  30 
days.  Get  your  ap- 
plication form  at  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or 
the  Commission. 


SYMONS'  HOMOSENTIENCF 

By  BILL  BARCLAY 


NEW  JOB? 


I  To  keep  insured  fol- 
low the  instructions 
j  on  the  Hospital  In 
|  surance  "Certificate 
of  Payment — Form 
104"  that  your 
present  employer  is 
required  to  give  you 
on  leaving. 


NEWLY  WED? 


The  "family"  Hospital  I 
'insurance  premium  I 
must  now  be  paid  to 
cover  husband  and 
I  wife.  Notify  your 
|  "group"  without  de- 
lay   if  you  both  pay 
premiums  direct,  no- 
tify the  Commission. 


Your 
ONTARIO 
HOSPITAL 
[INSURANCE 

Plan 


Ontario  HapiM 
Sctvices  Commission, 
Toronto  7,  Ontario. 


Place  d'Ariues,  by  Scott 
Symons,  McClelland  &  Ste- 
wart, $2.50. 

In  our  homes,  in  our  col- 
leges, in  our  cities,  in  our 
land,  we  are  forbidden  to 
smile.  Not  the  smile  that 
comes  from  diversion  or  en- 
tertainment. We  are  prevent- 
ed from  smiling  in  the  ex- 
ultation that  comes  from  in- 
ner joy,  from  a  fulfilling  of 
that  inner  place  in  our 
hearts  that  few  of  us  ever 
know. 

Walk  down  Bay  Street. 
See  the  mechanical  bland- 
men,  the  Baystreetboys  who 
walk  with  emptiness  pasted 
on  their  faces  like  a  sign  of 
death.  Smile  at  them.  Seek 
to  touch  them,  to  penetrate 
their  eyes  with  warmth.  En- 
ter Toronto's  efficient  sub- 
way, extension  of  our  con- 
temporary wasteland.  Smile 
some  more  into  the  eyes  of 
the  riders  being  moved  to 
office,  to  home,  to  college, 
to  stores:  people  merely  be- 
ing transported  from  one 
place  to  another.  Why  do 
they  evade  your  warmth? 
Why  are  they  afraid  to  ack- 
nowledge your  presence  with 
a  response,  with  a  smile? 
Why  are  you  afraid  to  smile? 
Why  do  you  join  them  in 
their  endless  death-dance, 
measuring  out  your  life  with 
coffee  spoons? 

Our  land,  our  city,  our  li- 
ves, are  grey.  Our  greysky, 
greybuildings,  greyconcrete, 
greysnow,  define  our  grey- 
faces.  Bland;  emasculated; 
joyless.  We  lack  carnal,  cor- 
porate presence.  We  prevent 
ourselves  from  letting  our 
faces  smile,  our  eyes  dance, 
and  our  bodies  flow.  For  we 
have  known  too  much  hurt, 
we  seek  to  avoid  further 
hurt  through  an  invulnerabi- 
lity that  becomes  a  life-in- 
ceath,  a  sterility  of  the  emo- 
tions. 

We  immerse  ourselves  in 
the  routine  of  sterile  office 
buildings,  amusing  our  souls 
with  inconsequential  memo- 
randa. Or  we  chair  commit- 
tees in  Ottawa  to  determine 


CAMP  STAFF 

Manitou-wabing  Camp  of  Fine  Arts 

Sailing,  Water-Skiing,  Swimming,  Canoeing  and 
Tripping,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Riflery,  Fencing, 
Music  (String  and  wind  players).  Drama  (cost- 
umes). Drawing  and  Painting,  Graphics,  Pottery, 
Sculpture.  Some  executive  positions  open.  Sec- 
tion Head  &  Coach. 

CAMP  WAHANOWIN  —  General  Counsellors 

Now  accepting  applications  from  counsellors,  assistants  and 
instructors  in  the  following: 

Graduate  and  undergrad,  students  with  experience,  call  RU.  3- 
6168  or  write  821  Eglinton  Avenue  West,  Toronto  for  applica- 
tions and  further  information. 


on  which  days  we  may  cele- 
brate our  love  of  land,  or 
which  flag  we  may  use  to 
stir  our  heartless  patriotism. 
Or  we  suck  cigarettes  in  se- 
minar rooms  as  we  continue 
our  academic  ritual  of  anaes- 
thetizing life  into  inoffensive 
theories. 

Place  d'Armes  is  one  man's 
lament  for  such  a  nation.  It 
is  a  whining  plaint  written 
by  an  English-Canadian  no- 
velist who  will  not  allow 
his  society  to  destroy  his 
sensitivity.  But  Place  d'Ar- 
mes is  also  an  intensely 'ear- 
nest act  of  faith,  for  it  af- 
firms the  possibility  of  oui 
salvation  at  the  same  time 
that  it  condemns  the  bland- 
ness  that  would  stifle  this 
knowledge  of  joy.  It  pleads, 
as  does  Douglas  Le  Pan  in 
his  poem  "Nimbus":  "Stran- 
ger, reconquer  the  source  of 
feeling  For  an  anxious  peo- 
ple's sake.'" 

Hugh  Andeison,  the  hero 
of  this  novel  of  personal 
redemption,  seeks  to  do  just 
that.  A  former  university 
professor  and  CBC  producer, 
a  rising  figure  in  a  Toronto 
publishing  house,  and  the 
son  of  a  Rosedale  Colonel, 
Hugh  enters  Montreal  os- 
tensibly to  write  a  novel 
about  La  Place  d'Armes.  But 
in  fact  his  confrontation 
with  La  Place  becomes  a  de- 
termined effort  to  escape 
from  and  then  redeem  his 
society,  a  society  which  "bu- 
ried my  sensibility  before  I 
ever  had  the  chance  to  ex- 
plore it,  to  exploit  it,  to 
grow  into  it." 

His  venture  is  a  desperate 
one,  for  it  necessitates  his 
social  and  economic  suicide. 
Against  this  he  must  weigh 
the  encroaching  reality  of  his 
own  spiritual  suicide,  which 
he  finally  denies  by  entering 
into  a  carnal  involvement 
with  La  Place.  For  Hugh,  La 
Place  is  the  spiritual  centre 
of  Montreal  and  of  a  redeem- 
ed Canada.  It  symbolizes 
that  inner  place  in  a  man's 
heart  which  must  be  explor- 
ed, and  embodies  the  tactile, 
palpable  vitality  of  his  own 
sensitivity,  and  that  of  his 
nation. 

As  the  heart  of  the  French- 
Canadian  sensibility,  Mon- 
treal is  a  city  which  honours 
its  Catholic  sense  of  Body 
and  Blood,  of  the  flesh.  It 
demands  of  Hugh  a  "perma- 
nent conjugal  involvement 
with  life,''  and  enable  him 
to  achieve  it.  And  this  res- 
ponsive sensibility  is  what 


characterizes  its  best  archi- 
tecture and  its  best  artists. 
Whereas  for  Hugh,  English- 
Canada  is  "a  deep  sleep  of 
all  sensibility."  Place  d'Ar- 
mes brings  the  French-Ca- 
nadian fact  to  English-Ca- 
nada. 

La  Place  must  be  confront- 
ed. And  this  confrontation 
undertaken  by  Hugh  leads 
inevitably  into  the  life  which 
exists  in  and  around  La 
Place:  the  life  of  its  antique 
shops,  of  its  bank  buildings, 
of  its  cathedrals,  and  of  its 
homosexual  night-club,  Eden 
Rock.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
one  days  which  make  up  the 
length  of  his  combat  consti- 
tutes a  stage  of  his  penetra- 
tion of  La  Place,  and  La 
Place's  penetration  of  him. 

Essential  to  this  penetra- 
tion is  his  carnal  self-immer- 
sion into  the  homosexual 
life  emanating  from  Eden 
Rock.  Three  times  he  sleeps 
with  a  male  prostitute.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  and 
crucial  scenes  of  the  novel 
is  one  in  which  he  loves  two 
prostitutes    in  succession. 

"To  see  La  Place,  to  write 
my  novel,  to  come  alive, 
again,  I  must  fall,  utterly. 
To  share  my  love,  I  must 
humiliate  me  ...  must  gro- 
vel. Stand  waistdeep  in  the 
shit  ...  and  then  sing." 

But  there  is  a  religious 
compassion  in  this  apparent 
degradation  that  enables  him 
to  reacquire  his  capacitv  to 
love.  This  requisite  honour- 
ing of  this  sensitivity  is  so- 
mething which  he  does  not 
at  first  understand.  "Some- 
where there  was  a  path  that 
used  this  capacity  for  joy 
without  debasement.  Some- 
where. And  somehow  his  ca- 
pacity to  love  women  was 
linked  to  his  ability  to  ac- 
cept his  love  for  men." 

Coupled  with  Leonard  Co- 
hen's Beautiful  Losers,  Scott 
Symons  Place  d'Armes  has 
given  us,  in  1967,  a  definitive 
statement  of  the  dilemma  of 
our  Canadian  sensibi  lilies. 
But  Place  d'Armes  goes  bey- 
ond Beautiful  Losers  in  lhat 
it  offers  redemption.  Its  re- 
demption lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  can  love  men,  wo- 
men, and  land  sensuously, 
and  know  the  ensuing  joy. 

To  read  Place  d'Armes  can 

be  a  terrifying  and  joyful  ex- 
perience. For  it  demands  an 
intimate  response  from  the 
reader.  Many  "readers  will 
flee  from  that  experience  af- 
ter the  first  homosexual 
scene,  for  somehow  it  sum- 


wish  each  and  everyone  o  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  o 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  —  Thonk  you  for  your  potronage. 


RESTAURANT  WILL  BE  CLOSED 


December  21st  to  Jo 


SEE  YOU  IN  196B 


mons  in  them  a  primal  ins- 
tinct for  self-preservation. 
Their  existence  seems  threat- 
ened at  the  core  of  their 
feelings.  The  reader  is  im- 
plicated directly  in  Hugh  An- 
derson's indictment  of  self 
and  of  nation.  He  is  both  ihe 
cause  of  Hugh's  desperate, 
personal,  quest  for  the  Holy 
Grail,  and  the  potential 
source  of  his,  and  our,  salva- 
tion. 

To  retreat  from  this  book 
is  to  betray  ourselves,  is  to 
admit  openly  our  guilt  and 
our  incapacity  to  love.  For 
this  extraordinary  novel  bla- 
tantly exposes  our  own  sen- 
sitivity and  accuses  us  of  bu- 
rying it.  It  is  an  indictment 
of  everything  that  we,  and 
our  society,  have  done  to 
"construct  an  elaborate  de- 
fence against  seeing,  against 
being." 

Place  d'armes  is  not  a  jus- 
tification of  homosexuality. 
It  is  a  celebration  of  our 
homo-sentience,  a  plea  that 
we  possess  the  courage  of  ' 
our  own  tenderness.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  hon- 
ours the  realization  that  "any 
human  act  accomplished 
with  compassion  is  beauti- 
ful in  itself  . . .  any  human 
act  that  contains  compassion 
—  even  though  it  is  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  start.  The 
only  failure  reaily,  is  to  fail 
to  try  .  ." 

(Cont.  from  Review  14) 

The  quartet  could  carry 
the  show  by  themselves. 
Their  voices  are  rich  and 
clear,  blending  into  the  kind 
of  harmony  that  evokes  co- 
lored threads  woven  into 
rainbows.  And  they're  ver- 
satile —  calypso,  a  medicine 
show,  rock  and  roll,  even  a 
musical  reading  from  Boyd's 
Pathology  (it  was  all  Latin 
to  me). 

High  point  of  the  produc- 
tion is  a  moving  and  beaut- 
iful dance  recreation  of 
birth,  life  and  death.  Steve 
Levinson,  a  tall,  gaunt-faced, 
shock-haired  performer  held 
together  by  strings,  creates 
a  sensi  ti  ve  and  powerful 
Everyman. 

Directors  Bill  McKay,  Greg 
McCain  and  Michael  Wyman 
have  paced  their  numbers 
well  —  the  show  is  never 
flat  for  long.  The  girls  are 
gorgeous.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  acting  is  compe- 
tent —  Peter  Hanson  and 
Craig  Johnston  are  stand- 
outs. 

And  you  can  be  sure  Daf- 
fydill  isn't  afraid  to  call  a 
corpus  spongeosi  a  corpus 
spongeosi.  Very  few  shows 
can  make  that  statement. 


review 


a  letter 

Dear  Mr.  Wainright, 

Thank  you  tor  your  letter. 
I  can  only  conclude  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten that  you  do  not  believe 
in  what  you  are  saying.  For 
you  respond  to  my  article 
on  Leonard  Cohen  and  the 
academic  with  the  very 
"frothing  at  the  subjective 
intellect"  of  which  you  ac- 
cuse me.  But  it's  good  to  hear 
from  you.  Obviously  your 
dander  is  up,  which  is  a 
rather  refreshing  phenome- 
non at  our  university. 

I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Leo- 
nard Cohen.  I  admire  his  guts 
and  I  admire  what  he  is  say- 
ing. I  do  have  reservations 
about  where  he  is  at.  My 
primary  concern  in  reading 
a  book  is  to  understand 
what  the  author  is  saying 
and  to  respond  openly  to 
that.  Is  the  author  saying 
something  important,  or 
not?  This  is  something  that 
each  individual  must  deter- 
mine for  himself.  Personally, 
I  believe  that  what  Cohen  is 
saying  is  significantly  rele- 
vant to  our  contemporary 
society. 

We  have  always  made 
gods  out  of  the  critics.  If 
we  find  that  much  of  the 
response  to  a  particular 
book  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  certain  critic,  then 
we    often    hand    over  to 


him  the  process  of  select- 
ing books  for  us  to  read. 
Most  critics  have  accepted 
this  prestige  given  to  them 
by  the  public,  and  abused  it. 
They  attempt  to  write  from 
a  position  of  near  infallibi- 
lity. 

I  am  afraid  I  lack  the  ar- 
rogance to  desire  such  a  po- 
sition. When  I  write  in  res- 
ponse to  a  book,  I  am  pre- 
senting my  reaction  to  it, 
and  only  my  reaction.  At  no 
time  is  my  opinion  of  a  book 
any  more  valid  than  yours, 
or  anyone  else's,  as  long  as 
both  opinions  are  based 
upon  an  intimate,  honest 
response.  And  at  no  time  is 
it  any  less  valid  than  yours. 
And  certainly  the  critic's 
comments  are  never  as  im- 
portant to  the  reader  as 
what  the  author  is  saying. 

The  goal  of  the  critic,  I 
should  think,  must  always 
be  to  get  as  close  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  book  as 
possible,  and  to  break  down 
any  prejudices  or  barriers 
between  him  and  the  book, 
so  that  both  he  and  the 
reader  can  respond  to  it 
openly  and  intimately.  It  is 
a  difficult  task,  particularly 
in  dealing  with  contempora- 
ry literature,  music,  or  art. 
Just  look  at  Robert  Fulford. 

It  is  not  with  bitterness 
that  I  accept  the  validity  of 


what  Pacey  and  Djwa  theor- 
ized about  Cohen.  Their 
comments  were  sound.  What 
I  find  lacking  in  much  aca- 
demic criticism  is  any  sense 
that  the  scholars  are  relat- 
ing what  the  author  is  ac- 
tually saying  to  our  society. 
Perhaps  literary  critics 
should  stay  in  their  ivory 
towers  and  worry  about 
which  archetypal  patterns 
they  are  going  to  catalogue 
various  authors  under.  But 
it  is  not  my  thing.  Literature 
is  not  scholarship,  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  it  is  life.  And  I  in- 
tend to  treat  it  as  such. 

What  dissapointed  m  e 
about  those  two  essays  on 
Cohen  was  that  both  Djwa 
and  Pacey  wrote  as  if  lite- 
rature IS  scholarship,  as  if 
all  authors  write  solely  that 
they  may  be  automatically 
fitted  into  categories  and  fil- 
ed away.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  many  of  our  Canadian 
writers  do  write  that  way. 
But  not  the  best  of  them. 

Yes,  I  am  worried  about 
the  academics  getting  a  hold 
of  Leonard  Cohen  because  I 
have  little  faith  in  their  ca- 
pacity to  respond  to  a  work 
of  literature  as  anything 
more  than  the  rough  ma- 
terial for  a  publishable  es- 
say —  preferably  in  the  U. 
of  T  Quarterly.  I  want  some 
indication  that  they  have  had 


the  guts  to  let  a  book  touch 
them  —  actually  touch  them 
—  before  I  want  to  hear 
their  reaction  to  it,  good  or 
bad. 

You  are  worried,  of 
course,  about  emotional  sub- 
jectivity. We  all  are.  We  get 
up  tight  whenever  we  see 
anyone  displaying  his  feel- 
ings either  in  the  flesh  or 
on  paper.  We  label  it  biased 
and  therefore  invalid.  But 
the  tragic  consequence  is 
that  too  often  we  have  re- 
jected our  own  personal  res- 
ponses as  being  "childish", 
"unmanly",  "silly",  or  "tri- 
vial." And  this  is  unfortu- 
nately true  of  our  personal 
relations  with  others. 

What  do  you  think  Sgt 
Papper's  Lonely  Hearts  Club 
Band  is  all  about?  What  do 
you  think  the  New  Morality 
is  all  about?  What  do  you 
think  the  hippie  thing  is  all 
about,  when  its  idealism 
isn't  distorted?  What  do  you 
think  the  world  needs  today 
more  then  anything  else? 
Academic  the-ies?  Or  love? 

Why  in  God's  name  do  you 
think  that  everyone  is  run- 
ning to  psychiatrists  these 
days?  Why  do  you  think  that 
so  many  people,  at  the  very 
moment  you  are  reading 
this,  are  contemplating  sui- 
cide? Why  do  you  think  that 
so  many  respectable  mar- 


riages are  devoid  of  any  real 
meaning?  Why  Mr.  Wain- 
wright?  Because  we  haven't 
bowed  sufficiently  low  to  the 
sacred  god,  the  objective  in- 
tellect? When  was  the  last 
time  you  knew  a  moment  of 
genuine  exultation? 

I'm  sorry,  but  if  priorities 
are  necessary,  then  I  rank 
the  need  for  love  (which  in- 
volves an  acceptance  of  our 
own  personal  feelings)  hig- 
her than  I  rank  the  need  for 
more  dry,  dusty,  academic 
treatises.  You  make  one 
sound  point  in  your  letter. 
Life  is  rather  sad.  But  must 
it  be  so? 

In  your  reading  of  Cohen 
might  I  suggest  that  you 
ignore  your  concerns  for  his 
public  image  and  listen  to 
what  the  man  is  saying.  You 
may  not  agree  with  him 
(your  personal  right),  but 
at  least  listen  :o  him.  You 
may  understand  why  I  res- 
pond so  strongly  to  what  he 
is  saying. 

I  might  also  point  out  that 
once  upon  a  long,  long  time 
ago  we  got  hung  up  on  an- 
other 'hero'  who  became 
public  property.  I  think 
they  called  him  Christ. 
Merry  Christmas,  and  love. 

BILL  BARCLAY 


CHRISTMAS,  BY  JOLLY,  BY  GOLLY 


Well,  Christmas  time  is 
here,  by  jolly,  which  means, 
by  golly,  special  Christmas 
issues  of  the  glossy  Ameri- 
can magazines  (double  the 
pages,  double  the  ads,  double 
the  price).  Life,  for  example, 
will  probably  churn  out  its 
customary  special  issue  on 
the  glory  of  the  human  spi- 
rit, the  relevance  of  the 
Christmas  message  in  these 
troubled  times,  and  the  Tight- 
ness of  the  American  (oops, 
Allied)  cause  in  Vietnam. 

However,  should  your 
reading  tastes  run  a  bit  hig- 
her, fear  not;  December  has 
been  a  good  month  for  the 
good  periodicals. 

Since  the  arrival  of  aggres- 
sive editor  Willie  Morris, 
Harpers  has  undergone  a 
f  ant  a  sic  renaissance  and 
seems  to  be  recapturing  bit 
by  bit  its  former  lofty  stan- 
dards. 


The  current  issue  features 
a  lead  article  "Return  to 
Vietnam"  by  former  New 
York  Times  correspondent 
David  Halberstam  (whose 
reports  in  1962  and  63  were 
so  disturbingly  accurate  JFK. 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  force 
his  removal). 

Halberstam  finds  govern- 
ment corruption  approaching 
the  super-saturation  point 
and  notes  the  American  mi- 
litary tacticians  are  still 
overestimating  the  almost 
non-existant  morale  and 
fighting  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army. 

Halberstam  asked  a  US 
pacification  official  for  a 
realistic  summary  of  the 
American  position.  The  re- 
ply: "We  are  losing,  we  are 
going  to  lose,  we  deserve  to 
lose." 


Other  articles  of  special 
worth  include  Freud  as  psy- 
cho-analyst, the  political  po- 
wer of  New  York's  late  Car- 
dinal Spellman  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  wtmderkind  Norman 
Podhoretz. 

Atlantic  Monthly  still 
reigns  in  many  circles  as  the 
best  magazine  published  in 
English. 

Its  December  issu*-  focu- 
ses on  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  one  Mrs.  Mary  Las- 
ker,  kingpin  (or  should  it 
be  queenpin)  of  the  Washing- 
ton "Health  lobby,"  a  collec- 
tion of  newsmaking  doctors 
and  shrewd  wealthy  sympa- 
thizers who  have  systemati- 
cally syphoned  more  and 
more  government  millions 
into  medical  research. 

If  you  don't  think  AM  is 


#1,  chances  are  your  vote 
goes  to  London-based  En- 
counter. 

Among  its  year-ending  of- 
ferings: Schlesinger  on  the 
battle  of  Vietnam  bibliogra- 
phy, Gore  Vidal  on  French 
letters,  poems  by  Pablo  Ne- 
ruda,  notes  on  pornography 
and  crime,  and  what's  going 
on  in  the  new  astronomy 
(quite  a  lot). 

Encounter's  detractors 
claim  its  debts  are  paid  by 
the  CIA;  if  so,  the  meister- 
spies  have  finally  made  a 
good  investment. 

Still  available  is  the  45th 
anniversary'  issue  (dated  Oc- 
tober) of  Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly. 

Contributers  are  a  mixed 
lot  from  Kennan  to  Schles- 
inger to  Mosley  to  Lichtheim 
to  that  up-and-coming  New 


York  lawyer,  Richard  Ni- 
xon. 

For  right  thinking  types, 
the  National  Review  offers 
"The  True  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas"; cf.  Life  (above)  and 
adds  some  rarely  used  ge- 
runds plus  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  oh  so  clever  epig- 
rams. 

Best  holiday  news  of  all 
is  the  simultaneous  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  collections 
of  the  editorial  cartoons  by 
the  Star's  Duncan  Macpher- 
son  and  Giles  of  the  Daily 
Express. 

Both  volumes  are,  as  usual, 
hilarious,  clever,  cheap,  pa- 
perback, and  available  at 
the  Bookroom. 

P.H.C. 


review 


IT  WAS  A  NIGHT  BEFORE 


Listening  to  the  radio  a  few  days  ago 
to  some  inane  patter  about  the  value  of 
the  belief  in  Santa  Claus  for  the  kids  of 
our  inimitable  society,  a  voice  from  the 
past  came  across  the  airwaves  and  stop- 
ped the  orange  juice  in  its  downward 
progress  in  my  throat.  The  announcer- 
interviewer  was  coming  on  to  people  — 
'the  man  in  the  street'  -  with  his  best  jo- 
vial good-morning-sir-would-you-mind-tell- 
ing-the  -  listening  -  audience-just-where- 
you're-at-with-respect-to-St.  Nick,  manner 
and  all  agreed  that  Santa  was  indeed  the 
altogether  when  it  came  to  something  for 
the  kids  to  believe  in  and  leam  by.  - 

As  the  programme  neared  its  conclu- 
sion, the  housewives',  friend  blandly  as- 
serted himself  in  fabour  of  such  a  positive 
mvth,  mentioned  its  Christian  implica- 
tions, and  proceeded  to  finish  things  off 
by  asking  the  last  interviewee  her  name 
and  whether  or  not  she  believed  in  Santi 
Clause,  his  actual  existence,  outside  of 
myth. 

"Lorraine  Lemieux"  replied  Lorraine,  in 
the  half  whisper,  half  murmur  which 
sounded  the  same  over  the  radio  as  it  did 
when  1  first  met  her  a  year  ago.  "Yes  I 
do",  she  said  matter  of  factly  to  the  radio 
personality's  direct  question.  Lorraine  Le- 
mieux. 

Lorraine  Lemieux !  She  was  supposed 
to  be  dead;  at  least  that  was  the  common- 
ly held  opinion  two  weeks  after  she  had 
disappeared  into  the  bush  on  Boxing  Day 
near  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  Metis  girl  was 
not  well  known  in  town,  having  just  arriv- 
ed from  Winnipeg,  "where  she  was  bore 
on  a  reserve"  as  the  newsbroadcasts  re- 
ported when  the  search  party  had  decided 
she  was  dead. 

Lorraine  Lemieux  . . .  talking  to  some 
guy  on  the  radio  in  Toronto  about  Santa 
Claus.  I  first  met  Lorraine  last  year  dur- 
ina  the  Christmas  holidays  in  Northern 
Ontario;  a  group  of  us  had  driven  to  Es- 
panola  from  Whitefish  for  the  annual 
Broomball  game  between  the  miners  of 
Coppercliff  and  the  loggers  of  Espanola. 
Broomball  is  a  game  relatively  unknown 
in  Southern  Ontario  but  enjoys  a  fair 
amount  of  popularity  in  the  Northern  On- 
tario communities.  It  is  played  on  the  ice 
like  hockey,  except  the  players  wear  no 
skates,  a  volleyball  substitutes  for  a  puck, 
and  brooms  are  used  in  lieu  of  hockey 
sticks. 

The  teams  often  included  members  of 
both  sexes,  and  Lorraine  was  out  there 
swishing  her  broom  around  for  the  Espa- 
Dola  Loggers,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
her  uncle  was  manager  of  the  team. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  stands 
of  the  arena  were  empty  except  for  the 
few  of  us  watching  our  friends  stumble 
about  on  the  ice.  Hot  brandy  in  thermos 
jugs  kept  us  warm  in  the  stands  and  the 
players  loose  on  the  ice;  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  period  Lorraine  scored  a  goal 
against  the  Miners'  goalie  who  was  too 
far  gone  to  care  much,  and  the  game  was 
declared  over  as  the  score  then  stood  at 
J4-2  for  the  Loggers.  People  were  anxious 


to  get  out  of  the  cold  arena  back  to 
Whitefish  for  the  Christmas  Eve  party, 
also  an  annual  event,  traditionally  held  at 
the  farm  of  Jorma  Lindquist,  whose 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  area. 

As  there  was  a  shortage  of  cars  for  the 
drive  back  to  Jorma's  farm,  we  borrowed 
an  old  panel  truck  from  one  of  the  Indian 
loggers,  packed  twelve  people  in  under 
blankets,  and  set  off  down  the  snowy  roac. 
for  Whitefish.  I  was  driving,  and  Lorraine 
Lemieux,  silent  and  reticent  was  sitting 
beside  me  in  the  front  seat.  The  night  was 
clear,  but  driving  was  difficult  due  to  a 
heavy  snowfall  the  night  before;  the  only 
other  traffic  on  the  white  highway  con- 
sisted of  a  few  transport  trucks,  a  police 
cruiser,  and  the  huge  Department  of  High- 
ways' snow  clearing  machines,  which 
growled  their  way  through  the  drifts  and 
blew  them  to  the  side  of  the  road  creating 
large  uniform  banks  of  white  which  gave 
the  impression  of  driving  on  a  toboggan 
run. 

Jorma  and  his  wife  were  at  the  door 
shouting  hello  to  us  as  we  piled  out  of 
the  truck,  telling  us  to  hurry  because  the 
turkey  was  getting  cold,  and  the  sauna 
was  heated  if  we  wanted  to  have  one. 

Inside  the  old  farmhouse  someone  was 
playing  an  accordian,  glasses  were  tinkl- 
ing and  carols  were  being  sung  in  Ukrain- 
ian, Swedish,  French,  Finnish  and  Eng- 
lish; most  of  people  had  European  par- 
ents as  was  common  in  the  Nickel  Belt 
of  Northern  Ontario.  Christmas  is  always 
a  vigorous  affair  with  these  people  who 
spend  their  lives  on  the  farms,  down  in 
the  mines  and  in  the  bush;  before  long 
the  place  was  jammed  with  ethnic  good 
cheer,  dancing,  singing  and  the  shouts  of 
people  throwing  snowballs  at  each  other 
outside.  Christmas  day  itself  would  be  a 
quiet  affair  with  the  families. 

I  was  talking  with  Jorma  but  concen- 
trating on  Lorraine;  he  asked  me  how 
school  was  going,  when  would  I  come 
and  visit  them  again,  and  how  were  my 
parents  and  wasn't  it  a  long  time  since 
we  had  last  seen  each  other  .  .  . 

"Two  years,  yes,"  I  replied  looking  at 
Lorraine  sitting  quietly,  oblivious  to  the 
noisy  Yule  party.  Very  pretty.  Smiling 
as  she  thought  about  something  far 
away.  Dark  hair,  high  cheekbones,  black 
eyes. 

Outside  someone  had  jumped  off  the 
barn  roof  spraining  his  ankle;  a  momen- 
tary lull  occurred  in  the  party  as  the  in- 
jured man  was  brought  in  for  treatment. 
At  first  it  was  thought  the  ankle  was 
broken  and  someone  suggested  taking 
him  to  the  hospital  in  Sudbury,  but  Lor- 
raine who  was  by  then  attending  to  the 
man  said  that  it  wasn't  necessary  and 
proceeded  to  wrap  the  foot  elaborately 
with  a  professional-looking  binding  and 
within  ten  minutes  he  was  back  on  his 
feet  and  the  party  resumed. 

She  walked  out  to  the  porch  staring  at 
the  distant  slag  hills   of   the  Sudbury 


mines;  most  evenings  the  horizon  would 
be  red  with  the  glow  of  molten  slag  as 
it  was  poured  from  the  smelters.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve  however,  the  mines  were 
shut,  and  the  sky  was  clear  except  for 
the  flickering  madcap  dances  of  the 
Northern  Lights.  She  didn't  seem  to  be 
much  interested  in  talking  but  accepted 
the  cigarette  I  offered  her,  shivering  as 
she  smoked. 

I  left  her  standing  there  and  went  back 
inside  to  say  goodnight  to  Jorma  and  his 
wife.  Someone  else  was  driving  the  truck 
back  to  Espanola  and  I  asked  Jorma  if 
I  could  borrow  a  pair  of  old  skis  to  go 
home  with.  I  would  have  normally  wait- 
ed for  a  ride,  but  the  house  lay  across 
iwo  miles  of  low  bush  and  lake,  the  wind 
was  light  and  I  just  felt  like  it. 

I  slipped  the  old  leather  thongs  oyer 
my  boots,  waved  goodbye  to  Lorraine 
still  standing  on  the  porch  —  have  I  ne- 
glected to  tell  you  that  she  is  a  witch?— 
slipped  down  the  hill  by  the  barn  to  the 
lake-shore  and  started  off  across  the  lake. 

Within  half  an  hour  I  was  across  the 
lake  on  top  of  a  low  hill  where  I  paused 
to  rest,  my  muscles  unused  to  the  effort 
required  in  cross-country  skiing.  Below 
me  the  countyside  shimmered  in  an  un- 
real light  from  the  reflections  of  the 
moon  and  the  Northern  Lights  off  the 
snow.  The  stars  took  care  of  everything 
else. 

I  could  still  see  the  lights  from  Jorma's 
farmhouse  flickering  across  the  lake 
where  the  party  was  still  in  progress.  I 
saw  something  else  too.  Below  me,  near 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  following  the 
same  course  I  had  taken  was  a  single  fig- 
ure, wearing  snowshoes,  judging  from  the 
swinging  gait  of  its  walk.  I  took  off  my 
skis  immediately  and  walked  to  a  cfump 
of  trees  beside  the  trail  and  waited.  I 
wasn't  apprehensive  or  anything;  I  was 
scared.  The  figure  looked  like  it  was  car- 
rying a  rifle  and  it  was,  after  all,  taking 
the  same  trail  I  had. 

I  waited.  I  soon  heard  the  stamping 
sound  of  the  snowshoes  as  the  figure  ap- 
peared on  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  I 
had  stopped.  Just  where  I  had  taken  off 
my  skis  it  stopped  too,  and  looked  off 
towards  the  trail  of  my  footprints  direct- 
ly at  the  trees  where  I  was  hiding.  Lor- 
raine Lemieux. 

The  rifle  turned  out  to  be  a  long  walk- 
ing stick  which  she  used  to  steady  herself 
with  in  the  deep  drifts.  She  continued 
staring  at  the  trees,  this  beautiful  witch, 
and  I  stepped  out  and  said  hello. 

"Hello",  she  replied.  "I  followed  your 
tracks.  I  didn't  know  anyone  at  the 
party."  I  just  stared  at  her  for  a  moment. 

"Would  you  like  some  coffee?"  I 
asked,  "My  place  is  just  across  the  hill. 
She  said  yes  thank  you,  and  we  continued 
on  our  way.  She  said  a  few  things  about 
Winnipeg  where  she  was  a  nurse,  and 
what  winter  was  like  on  the  reserve 
where  she  was  born.  I  asked  her  if  in 
fact  she  was  a  witch  as  I  had  surmised 
and  she  merely  laughed. 

The  temperature  was  dropping  but  the 
exercise  of  the  skis  and  snowshoes  had 
us  both  in  a  sweat  by  the  time  we  reach- 
ed the  old  house  which  I  was  renting  for 
the  holidays. 

"Is  someone  home?"  she  asked,  point- 
ing to  a  light  which  was  on  in  the  living 
room  window.  I  answered  that  I  must 
have  left  the  light  on,  took  off  my  skis 
and  walked  into  the  living  room  and  sur- 
prised a  tiny  man  sitting  on  the  couch 
smoking  a  pipe,  dressed  up  just  like 
Santa  Claus.  A  practical  joke,  a  thief,  or 
a  nut  I  figured. 

A  large  brown  sack  lay  crumpled  on 
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the  floor  beside  him,  empty;  the  thief 
theory  was  rapidly  taking  hold  in  my 
mind,  for  the  bag,  I  surmised  was  for 
carrying  anything  he  might  have  found 
there,  and  the  Santa  outfit  was  a  good 
disguise  on  a  Christmas  Eve  etc.  etc.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  moment  logic  fal- 
tered, and  I  later  realized  that  these  rea- 
sons were  not  very  sound  for  assuming 
that  he  was  a  thief. 

Lorraine  had  stepped  in  shortly  after 
me  and  the  two  of  us  stood  staring  at 
the  short  fellow  who  seemed  harmless 
enough.  She  began  to  laugh,  deep  down 
in  her  throat. 

"There's  nothing  to  steal  here,  if  that's 
what  you're  after"  I  said  somewhat  ner- 
vously. The  tiny  man  drew  himself  up 
and  fastened  the  black  belt  about  his 
waist,  tapped  his  pipe  against  an  ash- 
tray but  said  nothing;  a  smile  played  at 
the  corners  of  his  lips  which  were  en- 
gulfed by  an  immaculately  white  beard, 
and  he  just  stared  back.  I  continued,  a 
bit  bolder  now. 

"Look,  if  you're  not  here  to  steal,  then 
why  are  you  here.  You  can't  just  walk 
into  this  house.  There's  no  party  here, 
maybe  you've  got  the  wrong  address." 
His  silence  was  infuriating.  Lorraine 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  laughing, 
and  whispered  into  my  ear  to  shut-up 
for  a  second,  and  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out. 

"Well?"  I  said  after  a  moment.  The 
man  cleared  his  throat,  swayed  on  his 
heels,  adjusted  the  white  tassled  red  cap 
on  his  head  and  very  gently  said, 

"I'm  terribly  sorry;  I  didn't  mean  to 
upset  you.  I  had  no  idea  that  anyone  was 
staying  here  in  this  house;  you  see  it's 
usually  vacant  at  this  time  of  year  .  .  . 
I  just  stopped  by  to  rest  for  an  hour  or 
so.  Please  excuse  me,  I  meant  no 
harm  .  .  .".  He  trailed  off  for  a  moment, 
staring  at  me  very  hard.  Then  he  chuckled 
and  said  "Your  name's  Tarvainen  isn't 
it?  Henry  Tarvainen?" 

More  laughter  from  Lorraine  at  the 
window.  Confusion.  Rampant  confusion. 

"What's  going  on  ..."  I  ventured  meek- 
ly and  the  old  fellow  chuckled  again: 

"Your  hair's  darker  now,  the  freckles 
are  gone,  but  it's  the  same  face;  you  were 
a  pretty  good  kid  —  like  most  kids."  I 
then  began  to  understand;  somewhere 
back  in  Toronto  my  friends  had  carefully 
planned  this;  they  told  me  before  I  left 
to  look  for  an  unexpected  surprise  around 

Christmas.  This  was  it    and  it  was 

well  done.  Fun. 

"Very  good,"  I  finally  said,  after  think- 
ing through,  "you  look  like  the  real 
brand.  You  really  had  me  going  for  a 
minute."  By  now  I  was  laughing  and  sat 
down  taking  off  my  coat  and  boots.  I 
looked  at  Lorraine  who  was  still  by  the 
window  and  asked. 

"Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
this?" 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  didn't  un- 
derstand the  question  and  then  shook 
her  head.  The  old  fellow  also  looked  some- 
what puzzled  and  also  informed  me  that 
he  didn't  understand  either.  He  was  try- 
ing hard.  I  thought  for  another  moment 
and  decided  to  go  along  to  see  how  well 
he  knew  his  part.  He  had  by  now  picked 
up  his  bag  and  was  making  motions  as 
if  to  leave; 

"Sit  down  and  relax  for  a  minute.  I'll 
make  some  coffee,"  I  said,  throwing  a  log 
onto  the  hearth;  there  were  two  foot- 
prints in  the  ashes.  I  knew  I  had  locked 
the  doors  and  windows  but  I  avoided, 
for  the  moment,  asking  him  how  he  got 
in. 

Meanwhile,  Lorraine  left  her  post  at  the 
window  and  offered  to  make  the  coffee  if 


I  wanted  to  stay  in  the  living  room  and 
chat.  Chat !  it  was  difficult  not  to  be  too 
flip;  I  asked  him  where  he  was  coming 
from  and  he  said  the  South.  Where  in  the 
South?  Oh  all  over.  And  where  was  he 
going?  North  of  course.  He  began  to  re- 
lax, took  off  his  red  jacket  and  with  a 
tiny  whisk  broom  began  to  whisk  off 
some  loose  soot  from  the  collar.  Soot. 
Confusion. 

I  walked  over  to  the  window  where 
Lorraine  had  been  and  looked  out;  it 
was  there  all  right  —  a  tiny  red  one 
parked  in  the  back  with  twelve  animals 
which  had  to  be  reindeer  hitched  up.  At 
least  there  was  no  red-nosed  thirteenth. 

"Are  they  all  right?"  he  asked.  "I  bring 
them  over  from  Lapland  every  year;  It's 
not  as  cold  there  and  they're  not  used  to 
the  Canadian  winters  —  but  they  do  a 
pretty  good  job  anyway." 

I  replied  that  they  appeared  to  be  all 
right,  but  then  again  I  couldn't  really 
know,  not  being  familiar  with  reindeer; 
they  were  quiet.  I  reconsidered  my  situa- 
tion; it  was  no  practical  joke,  not  with 
the  reindeer  and  the  sleigh.  An  old  eccen- 
tric who  liked  to  play  at  Santa  Claus  I 
reason  .d;  a  nice  old  nut  with  a  good 
game.  Probably  wealthy  with  the  reindeer 
and  all.  Lorraine  Lemieux  . . .  somewhere 
she  was  in  on  it.  I  looked  at  him  more 
closely  as  he  sucked  his  pipe. 

Very  small  —  maybe  four  feet  tall;  bis 
face  was  weathered  and  his  skin  looked 
like  tough  old  leather  with  a  million 
wrinkles  which  moved  around  like  quick- 
silver when  he  spoke.  Flashing  eyes  cap- 
ped with  thick  white  eyebrows.  His  voice 
was  rough  and  deep  and  his  fluent  Eng- 
lish was  cut  with  slight  traces  of  a  foreigr 
accent;  maybe  German,  but  it  was  hard  to 
tell. 

"I  wish  I  could  stay  and  talk  with  you 
but  I  must  be  off"  he  said  getting  up 
when  he  had  finished  brushing  off  his 
coat.  "Very  few  people  happen  upon  me 
as  you  did  —  and  when  they  do  they  ei- 
ther run  away,  get  angry,  or  try  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  they're  drunk.  I 
don't  try  to  convince  them  you  know  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  dogmatic.  It's  just 
as  hard  for  them  to  be  convinced  that  I 
actually  am  who  I  am  —  just  as  hard  as 
it  is  when  they  were  forced  to  stop  be- 
lieving in  me  when  they  grew  up.  It's  a 
terrible  moment  in  a  kid's  life  when  he 
sits  on  the  Eaton's  Santa  Claus  knee  and 
realizes  that  he's  not  the  real  thing,  or 
when  he  sees  the  Kiwanis  Santa  getting 
drunk  with  the  boys  after  the  kid's  part 
of  the  Christmas  party  is  over.  And  once 
the  kid  knows  that  it's  all  a  fake  and 
suffers  that  bit  of  news,  you  can't  really 
expect  him  to  come  back  as  a  grown 
man  and  tell  him  that  I  really  am. 

"Anyhow  I  have  less  work  each  year; 
parents  and  orphanages  generally  do  my 
job  on  Christmas  Eve  for  the  kids.  But 
there  are  still  some  poor  ones  and  I  do 
what  I  can;  —  you  know  I  just  wish  the 
parents  wouldn't  tell  them  that  it  was 
Santa  who  gives  them  the  toys,  because 
some  day  the  kid  is  going  to  have  to  face 


the  fact  that  his  momma  and  poppa  were 
lying  to  him.  If  they  didn't  give  the  kids 
anything  and  believed  in  me  too  then  I'd 
be  there  every  year. 

"Mr.  Tarvainen  you  have  been  most 
kind;  I  must  be  off.  I  should  caution  you 
about  repeating  this  incident  to  even  your 
friends  for  they  will  not  believe  you  and 
if  you  persist,  they  will  have  some  doubts 
as  to  the  soundness  of  your  mind.  I'm 
certain  that  you  still  have  some  doubts 
yourself  and  I  don't  blame  you.  Goodnight 
and  Merry  Christmas  !  And  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you  Miss  Lemieux  !" 

I  smiled  and  wished  him  a  Merry 
Christmas  as  did  Lorraine.  If  everyone 
was  nuts  like  him  wouldn't  it  be  nice  I 
thought.  He  was  really  very  charming.  We 
stepped  out  into  the  clear  cold  night  to 
watch  him  leave. 

"Do  you  think  he  lives  around  here?" 
I  asked  Lorraine  as  the  bells  of  his  sleigh 
began  to  jingle;  the  reindeer  were  strain- 
ing at  the  bits  and  the  sleigh  began  to 
pick  up  speed  as  he  turned  it  towards  a 
flat  open  field.  I  turned  to  go  back  into 
the  warm  house  when  I  realized  that 
there  was  no  road  for  his  sleigh  at  the 
end  of  that  field;  he  couldn't  go  throusm 
the  woods  as  they  were  too  thick. 

"Look!"  Lorraine  called  out  and  point- 
ed towards  the  field.  The  sleigh  was 
speeding  along  the  perimeter  of  the  open 
spaces  when  the  lead  reindeer  gave  a  kind 
of  leap  as  did  those  following  him  in  turn 
The  sleigh  was  airborn  and  just  managed 
to  clear  the  trees,  the  old  man  was  shoe- 
ing them  on;  he  turned  the  sleigh,  getting 
higher  and  higher,  towards  the  house  and 
passed  across  the  face  of  the  moon  abovj 
our  heads,  waved  at  us  and  was  gone. 

We  stood  silently  for  a  long  time.  A 
very  long  time. 

"Lorraine  Lemieux,"  I  finally  said,  "you 
are  a  witch,"  She  laughed  softly  and  said 
no,  and  went  back  into  the  house. 

The  next  day,  Christmas,  my  friends  ar- 
rived from  Toronto  —  the  unexpected 
surprise.  Lorraine  was  gone  and  I  had  no- 
thing to  tell  them  except  that  I  had  gone 
to  a  broomball  game,  a  party  and  skiied 
across  the  lake.  On  Boxing  Day  Lorraine 
Lemieux  was  lost  in  the  bush  and  two 
weeks  later  she  was  officially  dead. 

Until  two  days  ago  —  Lorraine  Lemieux 
was  telling  this  announcer  about  San:a 
Claus  on  the  radio  as  I  was  having  break- 
fast. He  was  getting  nervous  as  she  kept 
insisting  with  a  laugh  in  her  voice  that 
she  had  seen  Santa  Claus  last  year. 

"Thank  you  Miss  Lemieux"  the  announ- 
cer finally  said  and  turned  us  over  to  the 
post  office  worker  who  informed  us  that 
all  the  mail  sent  by  kids  addressed  to 
Santa  Claus  North  Pole  was  sent  to  some 
huge  room  and  marked  No  Such  Address. 

Lorraine  Lemieux,  I  hope  you  read  this, 
we  saw  Santa  Claus  together;  my  friends 
don't  think  I'm  nuts,  they  just  don't  be- 
lieve me  or  they  say  it's  a  good  story. 
I'd  rather  they  thought  I  was  nuts. 

Lorraine  Lemieux,  you  must  be  a  witch. 


ART  

Karsh:  Only  The  Great  Make  It  Into  His  Book 


Yousuf  Karsh.  Karsh  Por- 
tfolio. U.  of  T.  Press,  1967, 
202  pages,  $10.95. 

Karsh  is  greatly  admired 
by  photographers  and  the 
general  public.  His  name  is 
enthused  over  and  creates  a 
golden  glow,  especialy  in 
Bourgeosie  circles:  a  suc- 
cessful emigrant,  he  rose 
from  the  ranks  to  move 
among  the  great. 

In  contrast  to  these 
opinions,  I  think  that  Karsh 
is  a  panderer  to  the  great, 
a  huge  snob.  His  snobbery 
is  implicit  in  his  very  choice 
of  subject  matter.  Only  the 
great  make  it  into  his  book. 
And  Karsh  talks  with  them, 
as  he  stresses,  on  equal 
terms.  So  he's  great  too. 

I  find  the  whole  phenome- 
non despicable.  It  is  a  by- 
play on  the  kind  of  menta- 
lity that  orients  itself  to- 
wards Hollywood,  the  hero- 
worshipping  Mob. 


One  of  the  most  distres- 
sing features  of  the  book 
are  the  gossipy  interviews 
full  of  cliches  which  accom- 
pany the  photos.  Karsh 
plied  all  his  subjects  (ex- 
cept the  Queen)  with  "signi- 
ficant" questions,  often  in 
their  own  field.  "Who",  he 
asked  Sir  Alex  Fleming 
"was  the  'Man  of  the  Cen- 
tury'?" He  asked  Einstein 
his  views  on  human  immor- 
tality. Concerning  Heming- 
way, one  of  the  few  who 
kept  his  mouth  shut,  Karsh 
says  "Every  book  was  a  new 
challenge,  I  gathered,  an 
experiment  and  an  adven- 
ture". 

These  sections  are  hugely 
preposterous. 

The  photographs  are  so- 
mething else  again.  They 
are  based  on  Karsh's  con- 
ception of  human  personali- 
ty. He  says  that  the  'revela- 


By  JOAN  MURRAY 

tion'  of  personality  "will 
come  in  a  small  fraction  of 
a  second  with  an  unconsci- 
ous gesture,  a  gleam  of  the 
eye,  a  brief  lifting  of  the 
mask  that  all  humans  wear 
to  conceal  their  innermost 
selves  from  the  world". 

I  find  this  concept  of  the 
human  being  a  shoddy  one, 
and  particularly  outdated.  It 
■was  all  right  for  Yeats  or 
'  O'Neill  to  rumble  on  about 
Masks,  but  this  is  1967.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  personality 
really  reveals  itself  in 
split-second,  unconscious  ge- 
sture; rather  I  find  th? 
personality  is  maintained 
throughout  an  individual's 
lifetime  and  cannot  be 
escaped.  Nor  do  I  find  th 
Karsh  photographed  those 
"seconds  of  revelation"  any- 
way. 

That  brings  us  to  the 
photos.  Through  them,  we 


find  a  frozen  world  of  me- 
lodramatic images  in  blacks 
which  are  too  dense.  The 
lighting  makes  the  faces 
look  wet  as  though  they 
perspired.  There  is  no  an 
in  which  the  figures  breathe 
or  space  in  which  they 
move.  They  are  hieroglyphs 
of  themselves,  lacking  per- 
sonality except  for  an  ex- 
treme self-consciousness.  All 
the  pictures  are  corny,  and 
obvious  (Robert  Frost  with 
his  leg  draped  over  a  chair). 
The  corniest  is  of  Dame 
Margot  Fonteyn  as  the  'airy 
fairy'  of  ballet.  Sentimen- 
tality is  the  rule  of  the  day. 
For  instance,  Camus,  wear- 
ing that  play-boy  grin  in  his 
face,  is  photographed  with 
a  Voltaire  portrait  in  the 
background. 

The  thing  that  is  especial- 
ly lacking  is  a  sense  of 
humor,  with  the  moderating 


balance  that  humor  brings 
with  it.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  portrait  of 
Picasso,  arch-clown,  who 
has  been  so  extensively  and 
delightfully  photographed  by 
D.  Duncan  in  his  The  Private 
World  of  Pablo  Picasso 
and  Picasso's  Picassos. 

Sometimes  Karsh  calls 
on  Art  History  for  an  image 
as  in  the  photo  of  Church 
where  the  fullness  of  form 
and  geometry  of  composition 
recalls  Holbein. 

When  you  finish  the  book 
you  begin  to  wonder  about 
the  narcissicism  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sat  for  a  Karsh 
portrait. 

The  blurb  on  the  front  of 
the  book's  jacket  says:  "Who 
owns  this  volume  may  live 
with  greatness  and  majesty 
daily".  I  would  say  that  if 
you  own  this  volume,  you'll 
have  your  bit  of  Kitsch. 


ALBERT  CAMUS 


MUSIC 


Buy  Toronto  -  If  You  Want  To  Buy  Jazz 


By  JACK  McAFFREY 

If  you  have  any  jazz  fans 
on  your  Christmas  shopping 
list  be  sure  not  to  get  them 
any  Dave  Brubeck  records. 
There  are  still  a  few  real 
jazz  records  available. 

Oddly  enough,  two  of  the 
most  significant  records  to 
be  released  this  year  were 
produced  in  Toronto.  Why 
Toronto?  Well,  for  one  rea- 
son, Toronto  jazz  fans  seem 
to  have  a  special  affection 
for  the  particular  musicians 
involved.  And  it  seems  that 
no  one  in  the  big  commer- 
cial music  centers  gives  a 
damn  about  recording  mu- 
sic that  is  becoming  so  rare 
that  it  is  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. Fortunately,  there 
are  a  few  people  left  in  this 
city  who  are  more  interest- 
ed in  preserving  the  music 
than  selling  thousands  of  re- 
cords. 

Last  year,  Willie  the  Lion 
Smith  and  Don  Ewell,  expo- 
nents of  a  s^yle  of  piano  play- 
ing that  was  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity  almost  a 
half  century  ago  in  Harlem, 
met  in  a  Toronto  CBC  stu- 
dio. After  this  first  encoun- 
ter, realizing  that  they  were 
two  of  the  most  compatible 
musicians  anywhere  in  the 
world,  they  played  together 
every  night  for  a  long  spell 
in  the  winter  of  66-67. 

They  were  supposed  to 
have  played  again  this  week 
and  next  at  the  Colonial  Ta- 
vern. However  it  appears 
that  Ewell  is  not  going  to  be 


able  to  make  it.  Possibly, 
Claude  Hopkins,  another 
fine  pianist,  may  join  the  se- 
venty-one -year-old  Lion  and 
saxophonist  Eddie  Barefield 
at  the  Colonial. 

But  if  you  want  to  hear 
what  all  the  fuss  was  about 
last  year,  just  rush  out  and 
buy  GRAND  PIANO  (Exclu- 
sive records  501,  mono  and 
stereo).  On  it  you  can  hear 
a  beautifully  preserved  re- 
presentation of  what  went 
on  at  the  Golden  Nugget  Ta- 
vern. Although  recorded  in 
a  studio,  the  music  is  spon- 
taneous and  has  not  been 
tampered  with  —  no  cutting, 
splicing,  or  retakes.  The  Lion 
and  Ewell  just  stomp  it  right 
on  out  the  way  they  would 
in  a  club.  These  piano  duets 
have  great  vigor,  elan,  and 
joyousness,  and  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  good  old-time 
jazz. 

As  you  must  know  by  now, 
one  of  the  few  jazz  groups 
that  Toronto  has  taken  es- 
pecially to  heart  is  the  Saints 
and  Sinners,  probably  the 
only  organized  band  left 
that  keeps  alive  the  jazz  of 
the  Swing  Era.  Due  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Saints  and 
Sinners  in  Toronto,  this  city 
is  one  of  the  few  that  is  still 
privileged  to  be  able  to  hear 
this  kind  of  music  and  the- 
reby maintain  an  awareness 
of  the  jazz  heritage. 

Up  until  now  the  Saints 
and  Sinners  have  made  only 
one  record  (in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  you  see,  they 


Redding:  A  Eulogy 

By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

Otis  Redding  didn't  even  make  the  top  five  in  this  sum- 
mer's Soul  Magazine  readers'  poll  but  polls  only  show  the 
common  denominator,  not  the  qualitative  best.  If  they  did 
Redding  would  have  been  right  up  there,  shoving  lames 
Brown  and  Wilson  Pickett  down  a  notch. 

Redding's  greatest  fame  came  through  the  Rolling 
Stones  who  loved  recording  his  better  songs,  Pain  in  My 
Heart,  That's  How  Strong  My  Love  Is,  and  I've  Been  Loving 
You  To  Long  and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  doing 
Satisfaction,  his  only  bad  recording. 

Redding  didn't  get  a  large  mass  audience  because  the 
bulk  of  the  audience  is  white  and  they  can't  take  unre- 
strained Negro  sexuality.  So,  they  prefer  Mick  lagger  doing 
it  for  them. 

Redding's  approach  to  a  song  was  earthy,  steeped 
heavily  in  church  gospels  and  blues,  but  he  always  managed 
to  find  a  way  to  go  in  a  little  deeper  than  anybody  else.  He 
had  an  amazing  voice  that  he  would  snap  and  whip,  or  flow 
almost  lyrically,  chatter  in  meaningless  words  or  just  plain 
moan,  or  make  related  sounds  to  bring  across  his  emotions, 
his  occasional  despair  ("My  life  it  is  such  a  weary  thing,'') 
always  kept  alive  by  hope  and  self  affirmation.  That's 
why  it's  so  enjoyable  to  follow  Redding,  down  into 
the  problems  he  sings  about  because  just  before  the  bottom 
there's  always  that  revived  hope  to  refresh.  Redding  had 
the  power  to  make  it  all  a  little  more  vivid  than  anyone 
else,  certainly  more  vivid  than  Pickett,  who  is  basically  a 
rocker,  than  Brown,  basically  a  screamer,  and  more  vivid 
than  the  Chicago  blues  people  whose  thing  may  be  love  but 
is  expressed  on  the  level  of  sex. 

Redding  left  seven  LPs  since  he  started  recording  m 
1962,  one  with  Carla  Thomas  and  one  live,  and  five  of  just 
him.  Any  of  them  are  worth  buying  especially  Volt  412,  Otis 
Blue  and  Volt  415,  his  Dictionary  of  Soul. 

Stax  records  work  pretty  freely  —  letting  the  singer 
and  the  musician  get  together  and  just  play.  This  and  Otis 
Redding's  own  style  of  making  up  or  altering  the  words  as 
he  sings  them,  gave  his  records  a  warm  personal  quality. 
He  was  great  because  he  always  followed  his^  own  advice: 
"Always  think  different  from  the  next  person." 


put  out  Dave  Brubeck  and 
Jimmy  Smith  records  by  the 
ton,  out  they  don't  even 
know  about  the  Saints  And 
Sinners).  However,  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  the  Saints 
and  Sinners  began  a  regular 
series  of  engagegents  at  the 
Cav-A-Bob  (the  next  cne  will 
be  in  Feb.),  and  on  election 
day  in  Ontario,  they  assembl- 
ed in  a  Toronto  studio  to 
make  their  second  record. 
Again,  it  was  only  the  inter- 
est, and  the  willingness  to 
come  up  with  the  cash,  of 
some  Toronto  people  that 
made  this  record  possible. 

By  this  weekend,  the  re- 
sults of  that  session  should 
be  available  at  Sam  the  Re- 
cord Man.  Entitled  the 
Saints  and  Sinners  in  Cana- 
da, on  the  Cav-A-Bob  label, 
it  is  a  very  good  representa- 
tive sample  of  what  the  band 
does  on  the  stand.  Like  the 
Ewell-Smith  record,  the  mu- 
sic is  left  alone.  If  there  are 
a  few  fluffs,  so  what?  The  es- 
sential point  is  that  this  re- 
cord catches  the  real  spirit 
of  the  only  group  that  is  still 
playing  this  kind  of  relaxed, 
easy  to  take  music. 
One  of  the  highlights  of 


the  record  is  a  splendid  ver- 
sion of  Creole  Love  Call,  an 
early  Ellington  composition 
that  is  heard  only  rarely,  if 
ever,  these  days.  Featuring 
the  low,  moaning,  dark  tone 
of  Rudy  Powell's  clarinet, 
the  beautiful  Harmon  mut- 
ed responses  of  Herman  Aut- 
rey's  trumpet,  and  the  omi- 
nous growling  of  Vic  Dicken- 
son's trombone,  this  piece, 
recorded  in  only  one  take, 
captures  exactly  the  atmos- 
phere intended  by  Ellington. 

As  well  as  the  good  job 
that  has  been  done  of  record- 
ing the  music,  another  ad- 
vantage of  this  record  is  the 
generous  playing  time  — 
over  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  —  that  allows  the  mu- 
sicians to  play  everything 
just  as  they  would  in  a  club, 
without  having  to  hurry  or 
cut.  The  record  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  anyone 
who  has  a  real  interest  in 
jazz. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  good 
records  came  from  Toronto 
this  year.  From  the  U.S.,  and 
well  worth  including  on  your 
Christmas  list: 

MILES  SMILES  (Colum- 
bia Records)  —  the  Miles  Da- 


vis Quintet  —  The  rapport 
between  the  -musicians  is  as- 
tonishing,, making  for  extre- 
mely absorbing  listening.  On 
the  Only  ballad  of  the  col- 
lection, Ciicle,  Davis  gets  the 
most  fantastically  haunting, 
melancholy  sound  from  his 
muted  trumpet.  And  the  sup- 
port he  receives  from  the  ve- 
ry sensitive  Ron  Carter,  Tony 
Williams,  and  Herbie  Han- 
cock (the  most  beautifully 
integrated  rhythm  section  m 
jazz  today)  is  positively  te- 
lepathic. 

MEAN  WHAT  YOU  SAY 

(Milestones  Records)  —  the 
Thad  Jones-Pepper  Adams 
Quintet.  Jones  is  one  of  the 
best  jazz  musicians  on  the 
scene  today;  his  flugelhnrn 
sound  and  unusual,  complex 
melodic  lines  are  featured  in 
the  context  of  thoughtfully 
conceived  arrangements  ot 
both  original  and  standard 
material. 

SWEET  HONEY  BEE 
(Blue  Note  Records)  The 
Duke  Pearson  Sextet  —  Not 
terribly  significant,  perhaps, 
but  pleasant,  unpretentious 
modern  jazz. 
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Don  Perrie  of  London  Life's  Actuarial  Department 


"There  are  always  new  work  situations,- 
new  areas  to  explore,  new  exams 
to  study  for.  That's  what  makes 
actuarial  work  interesting.  I  coutdn  t 
take  a  dull  job  that  wouldn't  let  me 
use  my  mind.  As  a  member  of 
London  life's  actuarial  department. 
I  put  my  university  education  to  work. 
Also,  London  Life  encourages  and 
pays  bonuses  for  successful  completion 
of  Actua/ial  Society  exams. 
Besides  that,  ( like  working  for  an 
all-Canadian  company  and  I  like 
living  in  London." 

Don  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Weslem  OniMio  in  honors  math  in  7966. 
Already  he  has  passed  three 
examinations  leading  to  a  fellowship  : 
in  the  Society  of  Actuaries.  London  Lite 
needs  graduates  in  mathematics  and 
related  subjects.  It  you  are  interested  h  a 

career  as  an  actuary  with  London  Lit&, 

contact  your  placement  officer.  v. 

Or  write  to  the  Personnel  Department, 

London  Life  Insurance  Co,. 

London,  Ontario. 
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London  Life  Insurance  Company 

■  -  Head  Office  London.  Canada 


FILM 


An  Interview  with  Julins  Kohanyi 


By  KEN  DANCYGER 

Julius  Kohanyi,  31  years 
old  has  to  date  directed  a 
half-dozen  short  films.  Me 
studied  film  at  UCLA  horn 
1955  57  and  currently  rur.s  a 
film  workshop  in  Toronto. 
His  latest,  most  ambitious 
effort  is  Teddy,  a  half-hour 
short  to  be  seen  next  at  U- 
necity  with  Pasolim's  The 
Hawks  and  the  Sparrows. 
Teddy  has  already  won  spe- 
cial prizes  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Edinburgh  film 
festivals.  The  following  is  a 
conversation  with  Julius 
Kohanyi. 

One  of  your  first  films, 
The  Herring  Belt  (about  the 
Kensington  fish  market)  is 
probably  unique  among  in- 
dependently-made shorts.  It 
made  back  all  its  invest- 
ments. 

"We  decided  to  show  it  in 
the  Mousehole  Coffee  House 
that  opened  at  the  same  time 
that  my  film  was  finished. 
Channel  9  was  down  with 
their  cameras,  newsmen  too. 
They  gave  me  a  fantastic 
write-up.  Then  the  CBC  call- 
ed me  and   the  film  was 


shown  on  the  Observer.  Then 
both  other  channels  bought 
it  The  Herring  Belt  won  an 
award  at  the  Montreal  film 
festival. 

your  next  documentaries, 
The  Artists'  Workshop  and 
Little  Monday  both  won 
prizes  as  well? 

"Little  Monday  was  the 
only  Canadian  film  accepted 
at  Venice  in  1966." 

Why  did  you  form  the 
Film  Workshop? 

"The  Artists'  Workshop 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  run 
a  course  in  film  making.  It 
got  such  a  good  response 
that  I  began  a  workshop  on 
my  own." 

What  do  you  expect  to  ac- 
complish there? 

"Just  the  basics.  What 
can  you  do  in  20  weeks?  We 
shoot  our  own  films  —  its  a 
mere  exercise,  getting  close 
enough  to  feel  what  its  like. 
If  I  could  have  had  that  kind 
of  experience  it  the  very  be- 


ginning I  could  have  saved 
a  lot  of  money  in  wasted 
footage." 

Let's  turn  to  Teddy.  /(  is 
the  story  of  an  alienated 
child. 

"He  lives  in  a  working 
man's  neighbourhood.  His 
parents  are  working  people. 
They  are  frustrated  at  each 
other  and  frustrated  in  their 
relationship.  He  feels  he  is 
the  outgrowth  of  this.  He 
just  happened  to  be  —  not 
somebody  who  was  really 
wanted." 

Teddy  has  the  appearance 
of  a  polished,  professional 
film.  This  is  unusual  for  a 
Toronto,  let  alone  an  inde- 
pendent filmmaker.  Why  do 
you  tend  towards  a  more 
contemporaries'  practice  of 
filming  rather  than  your 
contempories'  practice  of 
underground,  grainy  film- 
ing? 

"Any  filmaker,  under- 
ground or  not,  would  like 
to  show  his  images  more 
clearly  but  he  has  no  choice 
over  the  matter.  He  hasn't 


got  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. Some  people  use  gra- 
iny film  for  the  sake  of 
being  grainy  —  they  thmk 
it  adds  artistic  effect;  1 
don't  believe  that.  I  think: 
If  you  are  showing  some- 
thing visual,  show  it  as 
clearly  as  possible.  Superb 
films  like  A  Man  and  a  Wo- 
man and  Fellini's  films,  none 
o"  those  are  out  of  focus  or 
orainy.  The  images  are  not 
commercial,  the  content  is 
not  commercial,  but  you 
might  call  the  style  commer- 
cial (it  has  neither  grain 
nor  out-of-focus  shots)." 

What  do  you  try  to  ach- 
ieve in  your  films? 

Whose  style  do  you  ad- 
mire or  follow? 

"I  don't  follow  anyone's 
style.  I  like  how  Fellini 
treats  his  stories,  personal, 
self-exploratory.  I  think  he 
is  the  tops.  Francois  Truf- 
faut  also  is  great.  He  is 
an  honest-statement  type  of 
guy.  Such  things  as  Jules 
and   Jim   do  happen." 

You  haven't  mentioned 
any  American  directors.  Is 
it  because  you  do  not  admire 


the  American    approach  to 
filmmaking? 

'I  admire  it  —  its  fantastic 
—  they  give  you  everything 
technically:  it's  money.  I  like 
Stanley  Kramer,  John 
Huston." 

Since    Teddy    have  you 
made  any  films? 

"Yes.  I've  just  finished  a 
film  about  Henry  Moore  and 
his  works  for  an  American 
TV  network  and  I'm  going 
to  do  another  short  film 
based  on  Sholom  Aleichem's 
character  Tevye,  using  the 
etching  of  Saul  Field.  In  the 
spring  I'm  doing  a  feature." 

What  is  the  theme  of  your 
proposed  feature? 

"It's  about  a  girl  who 
wants  to  make  it  but  hasn't 
the  convictions  to  carry 
through  her  desires.  The 
message  of  the  film  is  it 
you  want  something,  you 
have  to  go  out  and  work  for 
it,  you  can't  dream  about  it 
for'  the  rest  of  your  lifetime 
and  then  wake  up  one  day 
and  say,  "Life  was  really 
cruel  to  me."  Everyone  is 
the  maker  of  their  own  luck 
or  graveyard." 


JULIUS  KOHANYI  WITH  HENRY  MOORE 
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The  Paper  People 


By  PETER  GODDARD  &  TERRY  FOORD 

CBC's  production  on  Wednesday  Night  of  Timothy 
Findley's  Paper  People  had  in  abundance  all  the  attributes 
of  a  great  film.  Yet  it  lacked  the  basic  quality  necessary  to 
make  it  a  good  one. 

The  cinematic  technique  was  superb,  the  actors  we'l 
chosen,  the  dramatic  framework  allusive  and  engrossing. 
Yet,  search  as  one  might,  it  had  no  (here,  I'm  tempted  to 
say  heart)  core. 

But  compared  to  CTV's  Rumble  of  Silence  or  the  CBC- 
NFB  co-productions,  The  Ernie  Game  and  Waiting  for  Caro- 
line, Paper  People  was  a  surprising  achievement,  a  success- 
ful attempt  in  sheer  intellectual  agility. 

The  question  is;  was  this  success  merely  technical?  For 
no  cinematic  subtlety  escaped  the  producers;  indeed,  at 
times  they  seemed  to  be  giving  us  four  different  interpreta- 
tions, four  different  realities,  simultaneously. 

Paper  People  had  many  echoes  to  other  films:  the  ini- 
tial scene  where  a  crane  picked  up  a  car  was  reminiscent  of 
the  opening  shot  in  La  Dolce  Vita,  of  a  helicopter  hoisting 
up  a  statue  of  Christ;  a  crowd's  reactions  to  the  interview- 
er's questions  were  a  la  Biow  Up. 

There  were  hints  of  FellinI  and  Anlonioni.  Director 
Dave  Gardner  attempted  to  free  his  works  from  the  con- 
strictions of  narrative,  having  a  beginning,  middle  and  end. 
In  doing  m,  the  frames  of  the  story  took  on  the  aspects  of 
poetry  with  metre  and  cadence.  The  theatrical  bizarrerie, 
the  subliminal  references,  the  volatile  rhythms  produced  a 
style  caught  half-way  between  the  stage  and  the  movie 
screen. 

As  a  televised  trompe  d'oeuil  it  succeeded.  As  a  trompe 
d'esprit?  This  is  another  matter. 

It  wasn't  concerned  with  communication,  a  subject  that 
has  given  rise  to  an  entirely  new  theatrical  cant,  but  with 
reality.  The  result  was  an  odd  mixture  of  Pirandello  and 
Pierrot  le  Fou. 

At  first  appearances  it  is  a  play  within  a  play  or,  rather, 
a  film  within  a  film.  An  arch-typal  CBC  producer  —  played 
by  Marigold  Charlesworth  —  plans  to  do  a  documentary  on 
a  just-arrived-artist  figure  (Marc  Strange). 

The  artist  makes  paper-statues  of  people  which  he  later 
burns.  This  is  the  only  type  of  fire  in  the  entire  production. 
There  are  strong  parallels    drawn    between  the  people  of 


paper  and  those  of  flesh.  For  the  latter  live  an  existence  of 
shared  hopelessness.  Of  a  delicate  balance  between  angst 
and  ennui. 

As  the  producer  interviews  his  new  bed-mate  h  s 
mother,  and  a  fly-by-week  girl-friend,  (Kate  Reid  playin= 
one  superb,  Kate  Reid)  she  discovers  that  there  is  an  arti- 
fice not  only  in  his  works  but  also  to  his  life.  Disgusted,  her 
tilm  becomes  not  a  documentary,  but  an  indictement. 

All  this  happens  in  a  seemingly  random  periphery 
course  of  development,  following  the  characters  througn 
inconsistancies  and  inadversities.  Rather  than  being  cor- 
cerned  with  what  they  have  to  tell  us,  we  are  content  to 
merely  follow  them.  The  sum  of  the  parts  adding  up  to 
something  verging  on  infinity. 

An  Infinity,  however,  that  does  not  necessarily  imp.y 
prolundity.  For  Paper  People  is  so  introverted  in  nature  so 
interior  in  conception,  and  the  rhythms  of  the  picture  run 
so  quickly,  that  the  film  approached  the  superficial  As  the 
Telys  Bob  Blackburn  stated  "Put  your  own  interpretation 
on  it  all.  And  yours,  and  your  . . ." 

For  the  characters  in  the  film  were  intelligent  and 
active.  But  the  atmosphere  was  cool.  Instead  of  being  con- 
structed in  a  architectural  sense,  where  theme  and  charac- 
ters are  Interwoven,  Paper  People  began  to  dominate  the 
real  people.  Abstract  elements  began  to  take  over  and  drama 
and  character  and  even  narrative  sense  were  frozen  into 
carefully  spliced  scenes. 

And  what  resulted  was  a  series  of  porceline-hard  snap- 
shots of  the  first  order.  The  pace  of  the  film  may  have  beei 
brisk  but  each  of  the  characters  seemed  to  be  dym°  of  a 
slow  strangulation.  Of  what?  Of  living  in  a  glass-walle-i 
pleasure  dome  like  Toronto?  Of  boredom  with  casual  sex' 
Of  life  that  is  becoming  as  two-dimensional  as  pop-art? 

There  are  no  answers  here.  And  Paper  People  became 
like  an  elaborate  Rorschach  test  —  you  were  to  interpretate 
it  as  you  want.  A  riddle,  in  which  all  the  solutions  are  cor- 
rect. 

The  film  ended  with  the  artist  being  deserted  by  his 
friends.  The  producer  will  proceed  to  over-expose  his  pose 
to  the  public  and,  supposedly,  hero  will  begin  to  fade.  But 
the  picture  has  gone  full  circle.  For  she  will  go  on  to  "ex- 
pose" other  human  frauds  and  not  realizing  that  her  life  is 
much  a  part  of  the  artfice  as  everyone  else's  is. 

Far  as  Paper  People  suggested,  "she  thinks  she's  in  a 
play  and  she  is  anyway. . ." 


Belmondo:  The  Bourgeois  Thief 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

After  his  riotous  Viva 
Maria  of  two  years  ago,  di- 
rector Louis  Malle's  new 
film,  TheThief  of  Paris,  (cur- 
rently showing  at  the  Inter- 
national Cinema)  is  serious 
— but  not  too  serious. 

From  a  novel  by  Georges 
Darien,  Malle  has,  with  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  set- 
designer  Jacques  Saulnier, 
constructed  an  exquisite  pe- 
riod piece.  The  period  is  the 
1890  s  in  the  France  of  the 
Third  Republic.  Ineptness 
and  dishonesty  has  brought 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  de 
Lessups'  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  stirred  up  a  wave 
of  hate  against  Jewish  finan- 
ciers. Discredited  by  the 
scandal,  the  moderate  repu- 
blican government  is  also  at- 
tacked by  reactionaries  and 
undermined  by  bomb-throw- 
ing anarchists  and  general 
social  unrest.  The  old  order 
is  rotting  away. 

The  blame  for  this  decay 
goes  to  the  Frenchman's  fa- 
vorite scapegoat:  not  the 
Jew  but  the  bourgeois.  In  the 
film  an  orphan,  Georges  Ran- 
dal (Jean-Paul  Belmondo),  is 
brought  up  by  his  uncle 
whom  Ke  despises  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  upper  mid- 
dle class.  The  old  man  tries 
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to  educate  his  charge  in  the 
virtue  of  avarice:  "Don't 
bite  your  nails,  boy.  If  you 
must  bite  nails,  bite  some- 
body else's.  Have  some  res- 
pect for  your  own  property,'* 
When  Georges  returns  from 
his  military  service,  he  finds 
uncle  has  defrauded  him  of 
his  father's  estate  and  is 
about  to  marry  off  his  be- 
loved cousin  Charlotte  (Ge- 
nevieve Bujold).  Out  of  spite 
and  frustration  Georges 
steals  the  fiance's  family 
jewels  and  turns  professio- 
nal thief. 

He  goes  about  his  business 
with  a  veneer  of  dandyism 
and  near-wooden  composure. 
But  in  many  ways  Randal,  is 
the  typical  Belmondo  hero: 
daring,  vulgar,  virile.  His 
burglary  technique  resem- 
bles El  Cordobes'  bull-fight- 
ing, making  up  in  sheer  bold- 
ness for  what  he  lacks  in 
sophisticated  style.  Wanton- 
ly smashing  pams  of  glass 
and  fine  old  furniture,  he  ex- 
cuses himself:  "Its  a  dirty 
job  I  do  and  I  do  it  dirtily." 

As  it  happens  the  times 
favor  this  kind  of  job.  Since 
bankers  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed, money  is  kept  in  safes 
at  home.  There  are  some  el- 
ectric alarms  but  as  yet  they 
are  unreliable.  Wives  and 
mistresses  of  the  incautious 
rich  are  willing  to  sell  tip- 
offs  for  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial independence.  House- 
breakers are  equipped  with 


every  newly-invented  gadget 
from  pocket  jimmies  to  bat- 
tery operated  electric  drills. 

Ironically  crime  is  so  easy 
and  so  profitable  that  the  thi- 
eves live  as  well  as  their  vic- 
tims, they  are  bourgeois  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Their 
ambitions  are  often  laugh- 
ably middle  class:  one  fel- 
low, an  amateur  painter, 
steals  until  he  has  saved 
enough  for  a  trip  to  Venice 
and  then  retires.  Georges  is 
aware  of  the  incongruity  of 
the  situation  and  ultimately 
rejects  such  a  settled  exis- 
tence, although  he  does  not 
mind  passing  for  a  gentle- 
man. Thus  he  moves  in  a 
circle  of  uniform  elegance; 
his  world  is  corrupt  but  ne- 
ver squalid.  The  supposedly 
suppressed  proletariat  strug- 
gling for  the  eight  hour  day 
and  the  desperately  poor 
driven  to  theft  in  order  to 
eat  are  neither  seen  nor  men- 
tioned. This  fact  makes  the 
highly-detailed,  often  satiric, 
occasionally  cruel,  portrait 
of  the  upper  crust  consistent- 


ly delightful  to  watch  and  at 
the  same  lime  saves  it  from 
any  real  sting  or  serious 
message. 

There  is  some  talk  of  us- 
ing burglary  as  a  means  of 
striking  out  in  the  name  of 
social  justice.  Many  of  Ran- 
dal's colleagues  are  or  be- 
come anarchists,  but  for 
Georges'  life  is  too  good  for 
him  to  think  of  destroying 
the  system.  He  steals  for  mo- 
ney, for  revenge,  above  all 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
stealing,  but  he  never  pre- 
tends to  steal  for  principles 
or  for  humanity. 

Like  Clyde  Barrow,  Geor- 
ges Randal  can  be  seen  as 
the  product  of  a  certain  era. 
But  Georges,  despite  the 
odd  qualm,  manages  to  re- 
main a  part  of  the  society 
that  bred  him  while  Clyde 
openly  rebels  against  it.  Ran- 
dal is  simply  further  proof  of 
the  corruption  of  his  time, 
his  opulence  literal  confir- 
mation of  anarchist  Pierre 
Proudhon's  maxim  "Prooer- 
ty  is  theft." 


CAMP  MOVIE  FESTIVAL 


1.  SONS  0'  GUNS 

(Warner  Bros.  1936) 

2.  ROBINSON  CRUSOELAND 


JOE  E  BROWN 
JOAN  BLONOELL 
ERIC  BLORE 
MISCHA  AUER 


LAUREL  A  HARDY 

STUDENTS  1.25 
STUDENTS  $1.25 
MUSEUM  THEATRE 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 
~—  A  Specially  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 

ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T'.L.  cards 


SATURDAY  NIGHT 
UNDERGROUND 

Tickets  on  sale  10:30  p.m. 
Doors   open    11:30  p.m. 
DEC.  16  $1.50 
CRAVEN  SLUCK  by  Mike  Kucher 
SUPERSPREAD  -  by  Robert  Nelson 
THE  FLOWER  THIEF  -  by  Ron  Rite 
Restricted  to  persons  18  ana  aver. 
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ALSO  AT  CINECITY:  Kennem 
Anger's  SCORPIO  RISING  ana  Ro- 
bert D.wney's  CHAFED  ELBOWS 
Phone  for  showtimes. 


20th  CENTURY  THEATRES 


METRO 

GOiOWYK 
MAYEH 

*  JOSEPH 

psoouaen 


Bold,  Colorful  md 
Engrossing  1" 
— Saturday  Re 


Tickets 
available  at 
Moody's  in 
The  Colonnode 


Thomas  Hardy's 
unforgettable  novel 

JULIE  CHRISTIE 
TERENCE  STAMP 
PETER  FINCH 
ALAN  BATES 


RESERVED 

SEAT 
TICKETS 
NOW  AT 
BOX-OFFICE 
OR  CALL 

7U-1441 
7*3-1)50 


MATINEES  2  P.M.  XMAS  WEEK 
Dec.  23  -  Jon.  2  (inclusive) 
Christmas  Day  from  3  p.m. 


Jean-Paul  Belmondo 

(film  el 

Louis  Malle 

ADULT  r 


Cont. 
2  p.m 
Sat.  & 


CINEMA 


CLAUDIA  CARDtNALE  , 
"A 

w 

IRManiwtilil  TECHNICOLOR'/ 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  •  SATURDAY 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  ■  2  a.m. 
Dancing  A  Listening  to 

NORMAN  AMADIO 

Fri.  -  1  ».m.  -  3  i.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  S  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  !0°.o  Discount  on  Take  Out  Order». 


THEATRE 


The  Deluge  and  Before 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION 

DANCE 

TONITE  9  p.m. -12:30 

AT  THE  GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION 
16  BANCROFT  AVE. 

(Weft  of  New  Physics  Bldg.) 

™dN"ee  BAR     *  ADMISSION:  $1 

LIVE  BAND  —  THE  SHAMBULLS 

Girls  Especially  Welcome. 
Sorry,  persons  under  21  nol  admitted. 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

When  the  roof  literally 
falls  in  and  you're  not  deter- 
red, then  you  must  be  gen- 
erally very  good  or  particul- 
arly the  Poculi  Ludique  So- 
cietas. 

They  are  back  in  West 
Hall  again,  not  with  Christ- 
mas Revels  as  they  usually 
produce  at  this  time  of  year, 
but  with  a  staging  of  The 
Slaving  of  Abel  and  Noah's 
Flood  from  the  15th  century 
Towneley  Cycle.  After  the 
performance  ends  here  it 
will  be  taken  to  Chicago  for 
presentation  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  MLA  ( Modern 
Langfuage  Association. 

As  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  Reiner  Sauer's  produc- 
tions, there  is  a  huge  play- 
ing area  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  free-moving  but  clearly 
defined  staging,  and  good 
drama  mixed  with  delightful 
music,  costume  and  dance. 
Thanks  are  in  order  to  Ian 
Amos  for  the  choreography, 
Francis  Braunlich  for  the 
music,  and  Ann  Hutchinson 
for  the  costumes. 

The  two  plays  form  a  con- 


1968  Graduates 
Arts  and  Commerce 

MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 

Unusual  positions  for  graduates  with 
Management  Duties  NOW!  —  Interesting  and  challenging  work 
Organized  Training  —  Good  Salary 

THE  PROGRAMME 

Orientation  Phase  (one  month) 

•  Two  weeks  in  Branch  office  to  become  familiar  with  the  Company, 
the  industry,  products  and  marketing  method. 

•  Two  weeks  at  Head  Office  to  become  familiar  with  recruiting  process. 

Training  Phase  (six  months) 

•  Assisting  Branch  Manager  in  selection  of  new  sales  representatives. 

•  Intensive  training  programme  on  life  insurance. 

•  Identification  and  development  of  markets. 

Management  Development  Phase* 

•  During  this  period  the  programme  will  develop  you  into  a  Branch 
Manager  or  Home  Office  Executive. 

•  The  time  spent  in  any  particular  phase  will  depend  on  your  ability. 

(NOTE  —  This  Is  a  salaried  position.) 
(Outline  in  brochure  available  from  Student  Placement  Office.) 

LOCATION 

Branch  Offices  In  all  major  cities  in  Canada. 
Head  Office  in  Toronto,  Ontario 


INTERVIEWER  ON  CAMPUS 


>  Jan.30 


For  information  and  interview  appointments, 
please  apply  to  Student  Placement  Office 


IMPERIAL 

covers  you 


LI 


LIFE 

for  life 


tinuous  piece  which  ampl- 
ifies on  the  Biblical  sketches 
of  Cain's  first  sin,  God's 
vengeance  on  a  world  be- 
come the  race  of  Cain,  and 
His  mercy  to  Noah  after  the 
Flood. 

As  written  by  the  Wake- 
field Master,  these  plays  are 
among  the  best  medieval 
drama  has  to  offer;  and  Mr. 
Sauer  and  his  group  have 
long  ago  shown  that  there 
is  dramatic  richness  in  those 
olde  bokes. 

The  Biblical  stories  are 
developed  by  reference  to 
humanity.  Cain  becomes  our 
'lelawe',  as  Baudelaire  was 
also  to  address  us:  Hypo- 
crite lecteur,  mon  sembla- 
bie,  mon  frere. 

We  can  see  why  God  re- 
jected his  offering,  and  we 
also  feel  the  jealous  indigna- 
tion towards  bleedin'  Abel 
with  his  weird  spiritualism. 
For  the  hard-handed,  strug- 
gling farmer  that  Cain  is, 
giving  sacrifice  to  God  is  the 
utmost  in  ridiculous  self-de- 
privation. For  Cain,  even  if 
God  does  exist,  all  the  talk 
about  'His  bounty'  is  no 
more  than  claptrap  that  ex- 
perience repudiates.  And  so 
in  a  moment  the  murder  is 
done,  and  man  is  cast  as  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Skip  Shand  as  Cain  has 
proved  to  be  a  truly  excellent 
actor;  and  Randy  McLeor  as 
Abel  somehow  captures  a 
mystical  experience  in  his 
devotion  to  God.  David 
Kiausner  as  Garcio,  Cain's 
man  was  clownishly  robust 
though  tending  towards  the 
self-conscious. 

In  Noah's  Flood,  the  hum- 
our is  social  as  well  as  farc- 


ical. Mrs.  Noah  (Bron  Drai- 
nie)  is  a  15th  century  shrew 
who  would  rather  go  to  town 
or  do  her  spinning  than  get 
on  the  folly  her  old  man 
built  in  the  back  yard.  She 
is  a  lesson  to  the  women  on 
how  to  beshrew  a  husband; 
and  Noah's  retaliations  pre- 
sent an  appealing  rebuttal 
on  how  to  tame  a  wife. 

The  spectacle  of  this  play 
is  grand.  Not  only  do  we 
have  vigorous  acting,  but  an 
honest  to  goodness  ark 
(Mrs.  N.  can't  tell  the  tronl 
from  the  back)  and  a  dance 
of  animals.  Mr.  Sauer's  sense 
oi  humour  matches  the  play- 
wright's: the  increasingly 
chaotic  dance  of  the  beasts 
:s  suddenly  brought  to  or- 
der by  an  astounding  uni- 
corn. As  he  dances  in,  even 
the  lions  kneel.  He  restores 
decorum  and  then  leaves  in 
majestic  splendour.  Por 
duck,  'e  missed  the  boat! 

The  acting  ability  of  these 
productions  is  always  vari- 
ous. Cain,  Abel  and  Noah 
were  outstanding,  while 
Noah's  sons  seemed  as  awk- 
ward as  Huey,  Dooey,  and 
Looey.  I've  always  felt  that 
this  element  of  the  unpolish- 
ed added  just  the  right 
touch  of  sincerity  to  an  am- 
bitious but  unpretentious 
production.  After  all,  these 
plays  were  performed  by 
craftsmen  ( carpenters  and 
the  like)  and  Shakespeare's 
portrayal  of  them  in  the  Py- 
ramus  and  Thisby  episode 
of  the  Dream  is  probably 
close  to  its  mark. 

The  plays  are  on  during 
the  afternoons  of  this  and 
next  week  with  evening  per- 
formance on  weekends.  Not 
to  be  missed! 


Corpus  Spongeosi 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

At  times,  one  wonders 
what  the  Medsmen  would  do 
for  humor  without  the  sex 
and  eliminative  organs.  At 
other  times  the  '68  Daffydill, 
ai  Hart  House  theatre  until 
tomorrow  night,  is  good 
enough  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion —  Medsmen  produce 
the  best  light  comedy  and 
variety  offering  on  campus 
so  far  this  year. 

But  first  the  smut. 

Would  you  believe: 

—  a  ravishing  young  virgin 
ravished  by  three  great  apes 
and  a  Western  sheriff  —  in 
a  church? 

—  a  real,  live  "Johnny-on- 
the-spot"? 

—  that  most  of  Sigmund 
Freud's  dreams  were  all 
wet? 

—  that  physicians  rarely 
lose  their  patients  —  the 
bodies  are  too  large? 

Many  may  find  parts  of 
the  production  extremely  dis- 
tasteful; For  example,  a  leng- 


thy skit  records  a  group  of 
student  activists  who  have 
climbed  to  the  fourteenth 
story  of  the  still-skeletal 
Medical  Complex  on  south 
campus,  there  to  perform 
one  of  the  basic  physiologic- 
al functions. 

Indeed,  portions  of  the 
audience  seemed  to  agree 
that  this  was  an  appropriate 
form  of  tribute  to  the  uni- 
versity as  it  has  become.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Review  ed- 
itor did  not  and  you  will 
have  to  attend  the  show  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Fortunately,  this  kind  of 
thing  isn't  all  Daffydill  has 
to  offer.  Among  other  treats 
it  boasts  four  terrific  singers 
(John,  Bruce,  John  and  Bill) 
and  a  number  of  apparently 
original  and  very  funny 
songs. 

(Cont.  on  Review  6) 


The  Impossible  Years 


Sea:  Gentle  Satire 


By  Arnold  Rubenstein 

The  audience  applauded  before  the  curtain  for  the 
second  act  went  up,  they  were  still  laughing  as  they  left  the 
theatre,  and  Sam  Levene  in  "The  Impossible  Years"  had  hit 
Toronto  with  a  show  that  will  be  remembered  long  after  it 
has  completed  its  current  four-week  engagement  at  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Theatre. 

After  seeing  the  show  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it 
had  a  two-year  run  on  Broadway  and  was  hailed  by  New 
York  critics  as  the  funniest  comedy  to  come  along  in  years. 

Authors  Bob  Fisher  and  Arthur  Marx  have  done  a  fine 
piece  of  work;  They  have  written  tightly  and  economically 
and  the  laugh  lines  flow  one  after  another.  Taking  a  simple 
premise,  What's  wrong  with  the  younger  generation?  they 
surround  it  with  a  situation  which  is  neither  trite  nor  pre- 
tentious. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  younger  generation  we 
have  Dr.  Jack  Kingsley,  psychiatrist,  currently  writing  a 
book  on  the  problem  of  today's  teenager. 

All  the  action  takes  place  in  the  Kingsley  residence,  a 
typical  American  upper  middle-class  establishment  with  a 
pool  and  Picasso  thrown  in. 

The  fact  that  the  doctor  is  an  authority  in  his  field 
doesn't  mean  a  thing  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  his 
teeny-bopping  daughter  Linda. 

She  loves  rock  'n'  roll  music,  parties  and  picnics.  But 
she  doesn't  like  keeping  her  room  clean.  It's  a  shambles. 
Her  clothes  are  hung  on  the  floor  and  the  room  is  knee-deep 
in  cigarette  butts  and  dirty  dishes.  In  fact  Kingsley  says  that 
every  time  he  goes  into  her  room  he  feels  like  throwing  up 
but  if  he  did  she  wouldn't  notice  it  anyway. 

Linda  just  doesn't  fit  in  at  all  with  her  old  man's  idea 
of  how  a  teen-ager  should  behave.  He  can't  understand  why 
she  hates  gym  class  when  all  she  has  to  do  to  pass  is  "sbo\v 
up  and  take  a  shower." 

He  doesn't  even  like  her  choice  of  boy  friends.  One  of 
them  who  frequents  the  Kingsley  residence  to  do  "home- 
work" with  Linda,  carries  a  pizza  in  his  briefcase  and  all 
the  work  he  is  interested  in  doing  is  "going  all  the  way ' 
with  her.  He  is  diagnosed  by  the  doctor  as  "a  pornographic- 
pizza-pusher." 

The  actors  have  a  beautiful  script  to  work  with  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  take  full  advantage  of  it. 
Messrs.  Fisher  and  Marx  have  given  them  characters  which 
are  never  allowed  to  slip  into  caricature. 

In  the  role  of  Dr.  Kingsley,  Sam  Levene,  to  put  it  conser- 
vatively, is  outstanding.  The  veteran  of  40  years  of  theatre, 
in  wringing  the  ultimate  out  of  his  comic  role,  was  always 
focus  of  attention.  Each  take,  each  move,  each  line,  was 
brilliantly  executed. 

What's  more,  in  his  dual  role  as  actor-director,  Mr. 
Levene  brings  with  him  a  strong  supporting  cast.  As  Linda, 
Madeleine  Fisher  never  fails  to  hold  her  own  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Levene.  As  his  leading  lady  in  the  role  of  Mrs. 
Kingsley,  Elizabeth  Fleming  gave  a  good  comic  performance. 

However,  the  most  memorable  performances  among  the 
supporting  players  were  those  of  Abe  Vig&da  as  Dr.  Harold 
Fleisher,  the  doctor  who  contracts  his  patients'  maladies; 
Alexander  Cort  as  Bartholomew  Smuts,  the  coolest  of  cats 
(you've  got  to  see  this  one  to  believe  him);  and  Judith 
Tillman  as  the  definitive  gym  instructress,  Miss  Hammer. 

An  extremely  good  and  very,  very  funny  show.  Don't 
miss  it! 


By  Allison  Long 

Don't  be  fooled  by  promises  of  "grand  Christmas  on 

SdaenTHens  ^       £l3St  °f  del<Sh'  for  the  1 

Under  the  Sea  to  the  Sunrise"  has  no  reference  to  Santa 
Claus,  nor  does  it  present  sufHcient  spectacle  to  spehcma 
big  folk  Written  and  directed  by  Richard  Reoch  itv^fe 
at  the  Poor  Alex  next  week.  For  a  play  meant  as  pure  en- 

Kl!  wa*  un--*«*sarily  1™S.  while  a  slight  deficiency 
in  content  made  several  scenes  verge  on  tedium 

Famine  is  rampant.  The  king,  whose  favorite  phrase 
next  to  I  must  be  obeyed"  is  a  petulant  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing  has  gathered  all  the  remaining  food  into  his  castle 
His  solution  is  optimistic  speech  and  the  prohibition  of 
potato  growing  (the  staple  food).  Teardrop,  the  hunchback 
i°0i  if  m°ved  t0  rebel"°n  by  the  people's  suffering. 
After  distributing  a  sack  of  stolen  potatoes  to  the  starving 
prisoners,  he  escapes  from  the  castle.  The  loss  is  discovered 
and  though  the  country  is  being  invaded,  the  matter  is  most 
important  to  the  King.  The  Royal  Inquisition  on  Potatoes 
discovers  Teardrop's  guilt.  Through  Teardrop's  meeting  with 
the  sea  maiden,  the  reason  why  the  land  is  suffering  is 
clarified.  We  learn  that  the  people  have  forgotten  their  birth- 
right, and  have  built  walls  between  the  sea  and  the  land  — 
hence  the  drought. 

What  begins  as  a  gentle  satire  on  misrule  and  blind  in- 
justice takes  on  a  broader  significance  as  the  dramatist  be- 
gins to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  land's  misfortunes  and  the 
identity  of  the  invaders  becomes  clearer.  Warped  values 
have  removed  the  beauty,  youth  and  freedom  of  the  land- 
the  perfect  man  has  become  a  misshapen  fool  to  whom 
only  the  children  listen.  Those  fleeing  the  invaders  have  only 
escaped  "from  death  to  death".  Because  salvation  is  through 
water,  the  symbol-conscious  have  much  to  occupv  them- 
selves. 

But  the  theme  is  dwelt  on  so  much  that  the  playwright 
approaches  preaching.  Unfortunately,  the  dialogue  in  the 
scenes  with  the  sea  maiden  is  limited  to  variations  of 
flowery  descriptions  of  atmospheric  condition.  The  content 
is  so  slight  that  little  is  done  to  sustain  the  action.  Lines 
such  as  "the  sunrise  through  the  foamy  clouds"  and  "all  is 
washed  and  sweetened  by  the  scent  of  ocean  wind"  soon 
wear  thin. 

Here  is  the  main  fault  of  Mr.  Reoch.  Restraint  is  needed 
to  control  length  of  these  scenes  and  to  limit  the  verbiage. 
Several  of  the  performances  and  much  of  the  action  rfse 
above  these  obvious  shortcomings.  The  scene  in  the  prison 
has  suitable  chilling  atmosphere  and  terse  dialogue,  while 
the  Royal  Inquisition  on  Potatoes  exploits  the  mock  quality 
of  the  situation. 

As  the  sensitive,  disillusioned  Teardrop,  Roderick  Beat- 
tie  brought  a  quiet  strength  to  a  role  which  covers  a  fair 
range  of  emotion — gay,  rebellious,  forlorn  and  victorious. 
He  never  achieved,  though,  the  commanding  presence  the 
part  could  have  been  given. 

As  the  ineffective  king,  Christopher  Crawford  is  often 
just  that.  His  more  comic  scenes  show  him  at  his  best 
though,  at  first  annoyed  by  being  awakened  so  early  about 
the  potato  theft,  he  pronounces  "when  it's  a  matter  of  po- 
tatoes, it's  never  too  early. 

The  consistent  strength  of  Brian  George's  portrayal  of 
Murd,  the  hypocrite  who  "nobly"  betrays  his  best  friend  (for 
cabbages)  is  outstanding.  As  the  philosopher,  Douglas  Lan- 
caster's performance  gradually  acquires  more  authority. 
Withouf  doubt,  the  two  most  engaging  characters  are  the 
stalwart  soldiers,  Dimple  (Douglas  Watters)  and  Drastic 
(James  Barras).  The  humour  and  convincing  simple-minded- 
ness they  bring  to  their  cleverly  written  parts  are  certainly 
highlights  of  the  play. 

This  is  a  promising  production  of  a  light-hearted  drama 
in  a  traditional  form. 


Toronto  astounds  theatre  world  with  great  new  program! 
Theatre  opens  with  4  thrilling  plays  (including  3 premieres) 

Toronto    at  the  Royal  Alex  for  22  weeks  starting  January  17th. 

Special  offer  to  students  only. 


THE  DRUMMER  BOY,  By  Jean  Basile,  World  premier  of  the 
Canadian  author's  tough,  outspoken  play  about  a  true  event 
when  Canada  was  New  France. 

LITTLE  MURDERS-  By  Jules  Feiffer.  A  savagely  satirical,  zany 
comedy  by  the  world-famous  cartoonist  and  critic. 
THE  SOLDIERS,  By  Rolf  Hochhut.  North  American  premiere 
of  the  controversial  play  attacking  Winston  Churchill's  bomb- 
ing of  non-military  targets,  that  was  banned  in  England. 
FESTIVAL  OF  CAROL'S.  By  John  Hearn.  World  premiere  of 
the  Toronto  author's  hilarious,  sweet-and-sour  comedy  about 
life  in  Don  Mills. 


You  can  afford  if. 

By  subscribing  to  the 
whole  series  you  pay  only 
75c  for  each  student  mat- 
inee performance,  or  $1.32 
to  $4.13  for  each  evening 
performance. 

Regular  series  subscrip- 
tions (4  evening  perform- 
ances for  $5.25  and  up) 
see  full  details  and  order 
form  in  brochure  which 
you  can  get  at  your  SAC 
office,  or  call  368-4751 
and  we  will  mail  you  one. 


Only  $3.00  for  all  4  matinees  at  3  p.m.  on  Sundays 

Jan.  21,  Feb.  11,  Mar.  3,  Mar.  24. 

Clip  coupon  and  mail  with  cheque  or  money  order  to 

Theatre  Toronto,  Box  380,  Station  A,  Toronto  1.  Do 

it  now;    only  1497  seats  available    on  a  first-come 

basis. 

|  want    subscriptions  at  $3.00  -  Total  $  

Name   - 

Street   -  

City    Zone   

School  or  Univ  ■  


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

|     ||D      SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
I     nil*     DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
S-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Waii 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wail 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7ajnC\\  p.m.  Daily 
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H 
E 
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S 


EXCELUN  . 
TYPING 
&  DUPLICATING 
SERViCbS 

Essays,  Resumes, 
Reports,  Mimeographing 
Offset  IBM  Executive 

8loot  S  Spadina 

922-7707 


COMPACT 
CONTACT 


CT  IENS 


SINE 


Why  carry  around  a  whole 
chemistry  set  full  of  potions 
for  wetting,  cleaning  and 
soaking  contact  lenses? 
Lensine  is  here!  It's  an  all- 
purpose  solution  for  complete 
lens  care,  made  by  the 
Murine  Company. 
So  what  else  Is  new? 
Well,  the  removable 
lens  carrying  case 
on  the  bottom  of 
every  bottle,  that's 
new,  too.  And  It's 
exclusive  with 
Lensine,  the 
solution  for 
all  your  contact 
lens  problems. 


for  contacts 
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BLOC-NOTES 


Book  for  a  Birdbroin 

The  Birds  of  Britain.  John  d  Green  (pliotog.),  David 
Tree  (art  direction).  ColUer-Macmiuan  Co..  $11.95. 

Tlx-  Victorians  had  their  "keepsakes"  or  "Books  of 
B.air,  where  matt) -pretty  girls  stared  coyly  out  of 
p-i  izv  settings.  We  have  books  like  the  Birds  of  Britain. 
Not  only  is  it  a  girl?  book  but  it  is  a  take-off  on  Blow- 
Up.  John  d  Green  :the  photographer)  is  directly  on 
thai  Blow-Up  image.  He's  said  to  be  a  "wild,  exciting 
advertising  photos -apher.  The  daring  young  man  on  the 
air  with  the  greatest  of  ease....  A  normal  working  day 
is  i  burn-up.  Impossible  deadlines,  crazy  time  schedules 
_  frequently  involving  whistle  stops  around  the  world 
—  leave  him  cool."  He  races  cars,  power  boats,  and  is 
generally  successful  mth  woman  (sez  the  book). 

Other  memento,  of  Blow-Up:  several  of  the  girls  of 
the  book  appeared  in  the  movie  (Sarah  Miles.  Jane 
Barry)  and  the  entire  selection  is  based  on  the  Blow-Up 
oil  ,eu  —  the  London  world  of  modelling,  boutiques, 
dis-utheques,  and  ^butantes,  all  that  "fizzling  cham- 
pagne" world  that  we  readers  don't  belong  to.  Plenty 
of  sadistic  overtones  too;  girls  being  hanged,  guillotined 
or  spread  with  oil. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  British  girl  who  has 
suddenly  became  "the  most  attractive,  the  most  desirable, 
the  most  startling  girl  in  the  world".  The  55  girls  selected 
are  supposed  to  show  that.  They're  young  swingers  anJ 
etc 

The  comments  which  accompany  the  text  are  quite 
incu-clible.  Are  these  really  "perfectly  natural  girls"? 

One  would  like  to  think  that  the  book  is  a  spoof. 
It  is,  ot  sorts,  on  the  public.  Reading  the  hip  title  again, 
The  Birds  of  Britain,  you  irresistibly  feel  like  adding 
"Bvok  for  a  birdbram" 

S.  M 


It  is  good  to  have  the  Gargoyle  magazine  back.  But 
the  issue  which  came  out  this  week  is  not  exactly  the 
kind  of  gift  that  you  want  to  find  under  your  tree  on 
Christ's  birthday.  It  shakes  the  faith. 

I  almost  wish  I  had  taken  Peter  Rowe's  advice  on 
the  first  page:  "The  following  will  put  you  morally  up 
tight  and  I  suggest  you  do  not  waste  your  time  reading 
it."  For  this  issue  is  composed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
seems  to  give  the  effect  of  taking  the  reader  on  an  aware- 
ness-expanding trip  that  comes  dangerously  close  to  a 
panic-filled  freak-out.  The  most  frightening  article  is 
Adam  Czerechowic's  penetrating  vision  of  a  horrifying 
contemporary  wasteland  that  is  running  away  with  out- 
lives: 

".  .  .  and  we're  having  a  gay  old  iarf  and  no  one  can 
understand  why  these  people  keep  BLEEDING  AND 
BLEEDING  all  over  everybody  and  why  the  guts  ooze 
all  over  the  street  so  you  slip  and  sometimes  fall  and 
everyone  is  laughing  and  giggling  and  drowning  in  the 
blood  and  the  parade  or  something  passes  and  i  am  a 
passenger  .  .  ." 

Catalyst  appears  to  be  aspiring  to  comfortable  corn- 
years  ago  by  the  deaths  of  Jargon  and  Torontonensis.  Its 
debut  is  impressive  if  inoffensive,  for  the  quality  of  the 
Catalyst  is  high,  but  it  lacks  much  impact  either  in  its 
format  or  in  its  contents. 

Like  too  many  English-Canadian  literary  periodicals, 
Catalyst  appears  to  be  aspiring  to  comfortable  com- 
petence rather  than  to  relevance.  Many  of  the  contribu- 
tions sound  like  re-statements  of  Eliot,  earnestly  written, 
but  designed  for  the  Canada  Council  Grants  committee. 
This  makes  for  some  fine  writing,  but  little  that  is  of 
any  great  importance. 

Gargoyle  and  Catalyst  leave  Random  looking  like  a 
tired  young  pup. 


GRAHAM  ERASER 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODOARD 


JOAN  MURRAY 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


ALAN  GORDON 
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and  we  recommend... 

THEATRE 

What  a  happy  holiday  season  we'll  have.  Noah's  Flood 
is  at  West  Hall,  Impossible  Years  is  at  the  Royal 
Alec  and,  after  Married  Alive  goes  on  to  Boston,  The 
Nutcracker  Suite  in  all  of  its  scenic  splendour  and  choreo- 
graphic sterility  will  leap  up  and  down  the  O'Keefe 
Centre  Stage.  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes  will  return  to  The 
Central  Library  Theatre  the  day  after  Christmas.  The 
week  before  Chirstmas  will  see  Richard  Reoch's  play, 
Under  the  Sea  to  Sunrise  at  the  Poor  Alec.  Don't  know 
about  you  but  the  seasons  pickings  look  fairly  meagre. 
Oh  well  Sweet  Charity,  Neil  Simons  latest  Musical  come- 
dy with  Chita  Rivera  opens  at  the  O'Keefe,  January  the 
twoth. 

FILM 

The  Centennial  Film  Board  under  the  presidency  of 
Mary  Omatsu  will  start  a  twelve  week  course  on  Tuesday, 
January  9.  at  7:00  (place  to  be  announced),  when  Allan 
King  and  Ron  Evans  will  discuss  Canadian  filmmaking. 
Other  speakers  in  the  series  include  Patrick  Watson. 
Julius  Kohami.  Robert  Fulford,  and  Iain  Ewing.  The 
price  which  includes  film  workshop  is  $3.00.  For  more 
information  call  Mary  Omatsu  at  922-7796 

Sunday  at  the  Memory  Lane  Silent  Film  Club,  6UZA 
Markham  St.,  923-2838  are  Laurel  and  Hardy's  Pardon  Us 
with  Chaplin's  The  Tramp.  D.  W.  Griffith  s  Broken  Blos- 
som with  Lilian  Gish  plays  today  and  tomorrow  at  the 
Little  Queen  Vic,  801  Yonge  St.,  929-3027.  Next  week  at 
the  Electra  Luis  Bunuel's  Viridiana  and  Francesco  Rosi  s 
The  Moment  of  Truth  will  be  shown.  On  December  27. 
'8  and  29  Fellini's  best  film  (in  my  opinion)  will  have 
a  programme  to  itself  at  the  Electra,  362  College  St.  at 
Brunswick,  921-3922.  . 

Carol  Reed's  great  Third  Man  will  be  showing  at  the 
New  Yorker  with  Roger  Vadim's  decidedly  less  great  The 
Game  Is  Over.  Man  for  all  Seasons  will  soon  leave  the 
Fairlawn  (I  hear  Scoff ield's  excellent  performance  is  now 
on  record).  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd  offer  good 
holiday  entertainment,  but  not  for  Thomas  Hardy  haters. 

MUSIC 

SPECULATIONS  DEPT.:  After  the  1968-69  season, 
Leonard  Bernstein  will  be  leaving  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Now,  although  any  connection  between  this 
fact  and  Toronto's  music  scene  seems  rather  tenuous,  it 
really  isn't.  For  the  TS's  musical-director  and  conductor, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  is  one  of  the  six  prime  candidates  for  the 
position  at  New  York.  In  fact,  as  the  Times'  critic,  Harold 
Schomberg  put  it,  "Ozawa  ...  is  undoubtedly  a  comer  . 

Other  candidates  on  the  list  are  Pierre  Boulez  Colin 
Davis  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Zubin  Mehta,  Lorin  Maazel 
and  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski.  But  the  New  York  pub- 
lic's demand  for  musicianship,  youthfulness  (not  neces- 
sarily 'youth'),  artistic  panache,  and  sex-appeal  place 
Ozawa  high  on  the  list.  However,  another  criterion  can 
be  brought  into  play-recordings.  If  in  the  next  fou, 
years  the  TS  makes  more  recordings  with  Columbia 
Ozawa's  position  will  be  all  the  more  solidified.  And  ol 
course,  by  that  time  I  will  be  looking  for  a  job  locally  .  .  . 
z  boehm 

DINING 

"Pick  and  choose  but  don't  spend  much—  is  the 
easily  followed  advice  at  the  top  ot  "The  Hind  Quarter  s 

"''"under  the  same  management  as  the  "Provencal"  this 
new  restaurant  on  St.  Thomas  St.  features  the  same 
fine  food  at  prices  more  within  the  reach  of  a  student 

An  old  English  atmosphere  is  created  by  heavy  oak 
ceiling  beams,  antique  copper  utensils  on  the  walls,  and 
costumed  waitresses. 

Beef  is  not  the  only  item  on  the  menu.  They  also 
serve  an  excellent  baked  onion  soup,  Ramequin  pie  (a 
main  course  dish  for  50  cents)  and  various  seafoods  Ol 
little  interest  to  students  is  the  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment is  licensed.  ... 

"The  Hind  Quarter"  is  reportedly  interested  in  at- 
tracting the  student  crowd,  and  deserves  consdieration 
as  an  after-thetheatre  spot.  It's  open  from  11:45  a.m.  to 
1  a.m.  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  and  until  9  p.m.  on  Sunday 

and  M°nday-  By  JIM  COWAN 


Library  staff  wants  union  representation 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

Non-professional  employe- 
es of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Library  have  been  try- 
ing since  last  March  to  form 
a  union. 

The  380  employees  involv- 
ed work  as  photocopy  ser- 
vice operators,  book  purcha- 
sers, keypunch  operators,  fil- 
ing clerks  and  typists. 

David  Aylward  and  five 
other  employees  first  made 
contact  in  March  with  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  which  the  group 
seeks  to  join. 

A  month  later  they  ran 
into  difficulty  when  they  ap- 
plied for  certification  by  the 
Ontario  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Their  application  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  university's 
board  of  governors  on  the 
grounds  that  library  em- 
ployees die  the  same  kinds 
of  jobs  as  the  1,800  other  of- 
fice workers  employed  by 
the  university. 

Aylward  says  the  library 
staff  is  unhappy  about  their 
salaries  and  feel  that  as  a 
union  they  will  be  able  to 
work  more  efficiently  with 
professional  librarians. 

"The  low  salaries  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  quality 
of  service  the  library  can 
provide,"  he  explained  in  an 
interview. 

"Because  of  low  salaries 
there  is  a  constant  turn-over 


in  staff.  This  causes  a  great 
deal  of  inefficiency  in  runn- 
ing the  library. 

"I  know  that  new  people 
are  not  paid  enough  to  live 
on  and  that  they  will  leave 
shortly. 

"In  the  circulation  depart- 
ment for  instance,  one  quar- 
ter of  the  staff  is  always  in 
the  process  of  being  train- 
ed." 

Aylward  feels  that  unioni- 
zation would  provide  benefi- 
cial opposition  that  would 
improve  efficiency. 

"We  hope  to  establish  bet- 
ter contact  between  profes- 
sionals and  non-profession- 
als to  work  towards  a  more 
smoothly  running  system. 

"The  trend  seems  to  be 
for  professionals  to  take 
over  jobs  which  were  for- 
merly handled  by  non-pro- 
fessionals we  hope  to  estab- 
lish our  position  by  means 
of  a  union." 

The  Labor  Relations  Board 
now  has  appointed  an  inves- 
tigator to  determine  whether 
the  library  group  represents 
a  distinct  "community  of  in- 
terest." The  board  of  gover- 
nors doesn't  think  it  is. 

This  means  that  the  li- 
brary group  had  to  prove 
that  office  employees  from 
other  sections  could  not  do 
the  library  employees'  jobs. 

Arthur  Riseley,  the  assis- 
tnat  director  of  the  CUPE 
said  in  an  interview  that  the 


hearing  before  the  labour 
board  may  be  held  at  the 
end  of  December. 

"We  will  not  have  a  com- 
plete decision  within  the 
next  few  weeks,"  he  added. 

The  job  descriptions  pre- 
pared by  the  investigator- 
give  detailed  analyses  of 
each  employee's  job. 

The  binding  service,  for 
instance,  employs  21  per- 
sons who,  "prepare  material 
to  be  sent  to  commercial 
binderies,  mend  material, 
and  put  material  into  pam- 
phlet binders." 

The  21  employees  do  the 
following  jobs:  eight  pre- 
pare books,  monographs,  Xe- 
rox copies,  and  serials  before 
they  are  sent  out;  three 
check  the  material  when  it 
is  returned;  one  packs  and 
unpacks  books  and  does 
some  mending;  one  is  hired 
as  a  typist;  six  work  as 
menders;  one  supervises  and 
one  is  trained  to  replace  him. 

Aylward  said  the  union 
organizers  have  effectively 
proven  that  the  library  is 
autonomous  in  one  respect: 

"We  are  autonomous  in 
hiring  and  firing  of  library 
staff,  but  the  labour  board 
has  final  say  in  the  matter," 
he  explained. 

He  said  organizers  have 
run  into  difficulty  because 
there  is  no  precedent  for 
such  a  union  and  the  labor 
board  is  wary  of  making  a 
decision. 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


employment  ond  career  opportunities  in  widely  diver- 
sified fields  are  offered  by  Commco  Ltd.  to  engineer- 
ing and  science  graduates  and  post-graduotes,  ond  to 
graduating  technologists. 

The  main  functions  in  which  these  opportunities  ore 
available  include  research,  development,  geologv, 
mining,  ore  dressing,  design  and  construction,  produc- 
tion ond  technical  services. 

Cominco  is  a  Canadian  company  engaged  in  mining, 
refining,  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
other  diversified  activities.  Its  operations  and  interests 
extend  across  Canodo,  into  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Progressive  ond  expanding,  Cominco 
needs  progressively-minded  men  who  seek  a  challeng- 
inging,  satisfying  and  rewarding  future. 

Starting  salaries  are  in  line  with  the  national  level  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  are  excellent. 


Plan  Now  to  Meet  with  our  Interviewers  When  They 
Visit  Your  Campus 


Harris  defends  Innis  Council  decision 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

College  councils  are  just- 
ified in  preventing  anything 
they  feel  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  college,  says 
Innis  College  Principal  Robin 
S.  Harris. 

"They  are  responsible  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the 
college  and  college  proper- 
ty," he  explained  in  an  inter- 
view Wednesday. 

The  Innis  College  Council 
vetoed  Monday  a  proposal 
by  the  Innis  College  Student 
Society  to  set  up  a  bar  in  the 
college  for  a  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  birthday  party. 

Principal  Harris  said  the 
procedure  followed  was  no 
different  from  that  generally 
used. 

"Permission  to  use  college 


property  is  always  required 
from  the  college  council." 

The  principal  said  he  had 
opposed  the  "bar"  motion 
because  "it  wouid  divide  the 
college  into  two  groups,,  and 
"discriminate  against  the 
majority  of  students  who 
are  under  21." 

"While  technically  legal, 
it  might  be  very  difficult  to 
control  and  might  encourage 
illegal  acts  in  a  publicly-sup- 
ported institution." 

He  defended  the  creation 
of  a  disciplinary  sub-com- 
mittee, saying  it  was  just 
a  "fact-finding"  body,  which 
would  report  to  the  council. 

"I  don't  believe  in  double- 
jeopardy,"  he  continued. 
"Once  it's  clear  that  a  person 
will  be  disciplined  by  the 
courts,  it  will  not  be  neces- 


sary for  the  council  to  take 
action." 

"Anyway  it's  purely  hypo- 
thethical  now  since  there  has 
not  been  a  discipline  case  at 
Innis  in  three  yea.s  and 
three  months." 

Harris  also  expressed  his 
opposition  to  student  mem- 
bers on  college  councils  act- 
ing as  "instructed  delegates" 
forced  to  "represent  the  stu- 
dent point  of  view." 

"Students  are  valuable  in 
bringing  a  different  type  of 
experience  to  the  councils," 
he  said. 

But,  he  added,  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  take  a 
certain  stand  any  more  than 
a  mathematics  professor 
would  have  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  mathematics 
department  on  council. 


The  New  College  Social  Committee 

PRESENTS  ITS  END  OF  TERM  DANCE 
FEATURING 

THE  UGLY 
DUCKLINGS 


WED.  DEC.  20,  1967 

(The  last  day  of  School) 
8:30  P.M. 

New  College  Dining  Hall 


Admission:  $1.25  a  person 

Males:  Jacket  and  Tie 
Fema.es:  No  Slacks 

Free  Prizes"  will  be  given  away 


NEW 

U.  of  T.  BOOKENDS 

Fine  Sandalwood. 
Beautifully  etched 
Brass  Plates  with 
Slide-Resistant  Cork  Base 


$12.00  pair 


BIRR  S 


134  YCNGE  ST.  33  BLOOR  W. 

2200  YONGE  ot  Eglinton 
DON  MILLS  YORKDALE 
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U  OF  T  DRAMA  GUILD'S 


PLAYWRITING  COMPETITION 
RESULTS 

1st  PRIZE:  WAKE  ME  WHEN  IT'S  OVER 

by  Ernie  Strauss 
2nd  Prije:  FIRE  FOR  AN  ICE  AGE 

By  L.  J.  Brown 
3rd  Priie:  LEGACY 

By  Sheila  Dalton 
HONOURABLE  MENTION: 

1      A  TINK-ING  SYMBOL  by  Gerry  Honnon 
2'     ESTHER  by  Leon  Slonim 
3.    JEREMY  by  John  Bukovec 

Thanks  to  all  for  their  effort. 
All  competitors  can  pick  up  their  plays  at  the  S.A.C.  Office. 


A  Diamond 
for  Christmas 


 I  I 


300  00 


SWIMC  INTO  '68 

with  our 

APPAREL  FOR  MEN 

. . .  and  the  beat  goes  on  ! 


300  YONGE  STREET 

CorneT  of  Dundos 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


*  '/2   Carat  Dia- 
mond Solitciie. 
MO   Point  Dia- 
mond with  2  .t 
point  side  dia- 
monds. 
•3    Stone  Dia- 
mond   Ring  J 
(25  Dts.  each) 
I    Send  todoy     for  our  Free  Book 
i    '  Ti  e  Dov  You  euv  a  Diamond  ' 
r   Outlining  whot  you     should  ;x- 
'■  pect  and  get  when  vou  invest  -n 
!   a  diamond.  You  CAN  buy  below 
i    the  market. 

I  HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
!      Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
!     Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
j     Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 

Terms  Arranged 


McGill  wants  English  at  UGEQ  meetings 

MONTREAL  (Special)— The  McGill  Students'  Union 
yesterday  passed  a  motion  affirming  "in  principle  that  all 
members  of  UGEQ  should  be  free  to  converse  in  either  of 
the  two  official  languages"  of  Quebec  at  the  unions  offi- 

The  jfficial  language  of  UGEQ,  the  Quebec  students 
union,  is  French.  imnn 

"I  will  not  necessarily  bring  it  up  at  the  UGEQ  con- 
gress as  a  constitutional  amendment,"  said  external  vice- 
president  Richard  Burkart  who  introduced  the  motion. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  precipitate  a  confrontation.  I  will 
trv  to  get  all-round  support,"  he  said.  _ 

Michael  Blau  council  member  who  was  strongly  m  fa- 
vour of  the  motion  felt  the  students'  council  must  assert 
the  rights  of  English  Canadians. 

He  said  if  Burkart  doesn't  bring  it  to  UGEQ  as  a  cons- 
titutional amendment  "we  ought  to  force  him  to. 


HART  HOUSE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  BALL 

9  P.M.  -  3  A.M.  $15.00/COUPLE 
"GRAND  MARCH  —  70:00  p.m. 

*3  BANDS  —  Jimmy  MacDonald  —  Gym 

—  The  Luv-Lites  —  Debates  Rm. 

—  The  Bob  Smith  Quartet  —  East  Com.  Rm. 

*FOLK  SINGERS  —  Bob  &  Susan  —  Music  Room 

—  70.75  -  7  7.00 

—  72:75  -  7:75 

*SPLASH  PARTY  —  2:00  -  2:40  a.m. 

*MIDNIGHT  DINNER  —  Great  Hall 

72:75,  72:45,   7:75  &  1:45 

*  TICKETS:  —  Undergraduate  Office  &  Hall  Porter 
NOW!!!! 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

Department  of   Geology   film's.   Bring  your   lunch.  Mininc 

BuildrP„9m.R'to'  life8'  Centennial  Film  Board  office,  91  St  George 
St.  for  Wormafion  oool,  the  film  school  to  start  ,n  January. 

Christmas  Dorty  of  U  of  rfGcrman  Club;  Professor  Cauer 
will  read  torn  h°s  poetry  and  prose.  German  Christmas  carols, 
refreshment's"  oil  welcome.  Music  Room,  Wym.lwood. 

International  Student  CentrcT'Christmos  Party  sP°™°'end 

mission  $1.25.  - 

Graduate  Students  dance  at  '  the  GSU.   1 6  Bancroft  Ave^ 


VAN'S  BEAUTY  SALON 

794  BATHURST  ST.  AT  BLOOR 
2ND  FLOOR 

Distinctive  hairstyling  by 

MISS  JOANNE  &  MR.  TONY 
Specialists  in  Long  Hair  S-y|ing 

OPEN  EVENINGS  —  532-7i08 

and  All  Day  Saturday 

Bring  This  Ad  For  a  10%  Discount 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Also:  "Stanyan  Street  and 
Other  Sorrows"  H.95 

AVAILABLE  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  B00KR00M 


Listen  to  theWirm 

a  new  collection  of  love  poems  and  lyrics  by 

ROD  MCKUEN 

published  by  Random  House,*  4.95 


DRIVING  IN  U.K. 
OR  EUROPE? 


>  RENTALS 

>  LEASINGS 
.  PURCHASE 

IN  ANY  COUNTRY 

Mall  This  Coupon  Or  Phono  For 


FREE.  BOOKLET 


EUROPEAN  CARS  SERVICE 

02  RICHMOND  STREET,  W. 
SUITE  1 002,  TORONT0 1 ,  0NT,  CANADA 

PHONE  366-2413 
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INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


PHE  A  hit  win  sheet  with 
2-0  victory  over  Skule 


By  GELLIUS 
HOCKEY 

PHE  A,  with  Butler  in 
goal,  emasculated  Sr.  Eng- 
ineering, 2-0,  on  goals  by  Wil- 
loughby  and  Mallory. 

New  doubled  and,  just  to 
show  their  versatility,  squar- 
ed the  score  on  School  of 
Business,  4-2.  Ireland,  Brise- 
bois  (^broken  wood.  Simul- 
taneous translalion  courtesy 
Varsity  Sports,  Paris  bu- 
reau), Brown,  and  Harris 
scored  lor  New.  Massie  and 
Burket  scored  for  SOB. 

Vic  11,  led  by  Wright  (2), 
and  Dennison,  felled  Fores- 
try, 3-1.  Swindle,  one  of  the 
shiftiest  stick-handlers  on 
the  ice,  scored  for  the  Lnts. 

Cum  Law  11  meliora  et 
plura  corpora  habuissent, 
I  n  ne  m  4-0  Superavei  unt. 
Hess,  Fisher,  Clover  et  Ave 
Alque  Valin  impetum  Advo- 
catorum  duxere  (quo  v<?rbo 
utor  quod  ad  finem  versus 
perveni). 


G.ioup  1  STANDING 

(os  compiled   by  Varsity  sports'  7011 
computer — 4   to  qualify   for  playoffs) 
w      I       t  pfj. 

1.  SMC   A  5      0      2  12 

2.  Law  4      2      1  9 

3.  Victoria  3      2      2  8 

4.  Trinity  2      3  15 

5.  Sr.  Engineering        13      3  5 

6.  PHE  A  16  13 

BASKETBALL 

PHE  A,  led  by  Crouler's 
fine  22-ooint  effort,  defeated 
UC,  51-44.  Feldman  had  9  for 
UC. 

New  Gnus  is  good  Gnus, 
edging  Erindale  40-38.  Ander- 
son and  Tonnelly  had  10  for 
New,  Lochinvar  Sprogis-  15 
(ellipsis)  for  Erindale. 

Business  topped  Jr.  Eng- 
ineering 36-31.  Molinari  scor- 
ed 11  for  Business;  Ingle  and 
Homer  led  Jr.  Skule  with  10 
each. 

Vic  11  followed  up  their 
epic  42-25  conquest  of  UC  11 
with  a  superbly  cathartic  35- 
21  Triumph  over  Pharmacy. 
Blacklock  had"17  against  UC; 
Albert  replied  with  12. 
Hawer   was   top   Vic  man 


against  Pharmacy  with  8. 

Paced  by  Gordon's  14 
points  Scarborough  snuck  by 
UC  11,  evilly  leering,  3Z-34. 
Stern  had  10  for  UC  11. 

Med  B,  topped  by  Mc- 
Cain's 10  points,  (no,  damn 
it,  make  that  "the  10  points 
of  McCain"),  crushed  Pharm 
(How  you  gonna  keep  them 
clown  on  the  Pharm  ...?), 
34-19.  Fejuk  scored  9  for 
Pharm. 

VOLLEYBALL 

There  is  little  point  in  giv- 
ing the  scores  of  Volleyball 
games.  They  have  the  sound 
of  surrealistic  cribbage  mat- 
ches  (15-8,   15-1,   15-13).  I 
think  a  brief  resume  of  who 
beat  whom  is  sufficient. 
WHO  WHOM 
Vic  11  Forestry 
PHE  Innis 
Jr.  Engineering  Trinity 
UC  11  UC  1 

Emmanuel         UC  1 
Meds  A  Dentistry 


GOOD  GRIEF!!  STILL  WE  INTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


fcy  GELLIUS 
HOCKEY 

SMC  strengthened  their 
position  at  the  lop  of  Group 
1  (cf.  Group  1  stanJings) 
edging  second-piace  Law,  2-1, 
McGuiness  and  Donavan 
scored  for  the  Irish,  Park 
tallied  for  Law. 

Mark  Emin's  goal  stood 
up  dramatically  to  give  Vic 
1  a  1-0  victory  over  Sr.  Eng- 
ineering. Merritt  earned  the 
shut-out  (note  manly  refusal 
to  say  "Merritt  merited'). 

UC  edged  SMC  B  3-2.  Clel- 
land  (2)  and  Brunskill  scor- 
ed for  UC;  Morrison  and 
Christianson  replied  (meta- 
phor) for  (internal  rhyme) 
SMC  B 

PHE  B  gleefully  ground 
Knox  into  the  earth,  7-1. 
Craigie  had  the  hat-tiick 
(technical  term)  for  PHE; 
Sercda.  Hughes,  Nelson,  <\sh- 
ton  added  goals.  McDonald 
scored  for  the  School  of 
Hard  Knox. 

Curriveau  and  Raino  scor- 
ed for  Scarborough  as  the 
Stickmen  (Men  from  the 
Sticks)  tied  Meds,  7-2.  The 
Great  Burul  scored  for  Meds. 

Architecture,  led  by  Orlv- 
ed,  Hartley  and  Bakker,  top- 
ped Jr  Engineering  3-1.  Mc- 
Calluro  hit  for  Jr.  Skule. 

Dents,  with  Duggan  (2) 
and  Smith  scoring,  downed 
Pharmacy,  3-2.  Haliiday  and 
Pitman  (while  the  team  was 
short-handed)  scored  for 
Pharm. 

BASKETBALL 

SMC  A  trampled  Meds, 
51-31.  Longprd  ied  the  Irish 
with  14;  Lewis  had  10  for 
Meds.  Lloyd  Rossman  scored 
4  points  before  ascending 
to  Heaven  in  a  Flaming 
Pillar. 

Trinity  crushed  Scarbo- 
rough, 42-25.  Scott  had  12  for 
Trinity;  O'Connor  10  for 
Scar. 

Innis,  paced  by  Oleszko- 


wicz'  11  points  and  leUers, 
hassled  Dents,  31-27.  Agar 
had  9  for  the  losers  (Dents; 
q.v.) 

Vic  was  going  to  sacrifice 
a  virgin  for  Tom  Faulkner 
before  their  game  with  Sr. 
Engineering,  but  -Faulkner 
was  the  only  virgin  they 
could  find.  They  won  any- 
way, 43-30,  led  by  Evans'  17 
points.  Slekys  had  8  for 
Skule,  who  satisfied  them- 
selves with  burning  a  baby 
to  Zeus. 

Law  ate  Business  alive,  44- 
30.  Shivas  hooped  14  for  the 
winners;  Molinari  was  sharp 
for  SOB  with  13. 

Architecture  mutilated  UC 
11  75-23  and  fed  the  corpse 
to  the  Harpies.  Kohn's  28 
points  was  the  lops  in  Ir.ter- 
fac  play  this  season  (follow- 


ed, I  guess,  by  UC  11).  Kraft- 
chik  had  11  for  UC. 

SMC  B  defeated  Jr.  Eng- 
ineering, 41-30.  Our  reporter, 
Quertyiopus,  was  turned 
into  an  Impetigo,  a  type  of 
South  African  antelope,  by  a 
wicked  Witch,  and  we  are 
thus  unable  to  give  you  the 
names  of  the  leading  scorers. 

VOLLEYBALL 
WHO  WHOM 
Erindale         Innis  11 
Vic  Dents 
PHE  A  Pharmacy 
Innis  Trinity 
Sr  Sku'e  Dents 
PHE  B  Innis 

Many  thanks  and  Merry 
Christmas  to  M.ss  Boyd  and 
the  Interfac  Office  .  .  .  with- 
out whose  help  this  column 
would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. 


Squash  Blues  win,  lose  in  IIS 


Varsity  squash  Blues  bro 
ugftt  home  a  2-3  record  from 
the  United  States  last  week- 
end against  some  of  the  tou- 
ghest college  competition 
they  have  ever  faced. 

In  three  days  Blu-s  took 
on  Wesleyan  ranked  number 
11;  Yale,  no.  5;  Harvard,  no. 
2;  Amherst,  no.  4  and  Wil- 
liams, no.  7.  Blues  them- 
selves are  ranked  no.  10  m 
the  States.  All  rankings  are 
based  on  last  years  perform- 
ance. 

Biues'  recorded  their  vic- 
tiries  over  Wesleyan,  9-0  and 
Williams,  7-2.  It  was  only  the 
large  number  of  miles  logged 
sitting  in  a  car  that  prevent- 
ed Blues  form  improving  on 
their  record. 

They  lost  to  Yale  7-2,  but 
three  matches  were  lost  in 
the  fifth  game  including  one 
by  second  seed  Vic  Harding 
who  went  down  18-17  in  a 
well  played  match  against 
his  ambidextrous  Yale  op- 
ponent. 


At  Han  ai  d,  Blues  came 
up  against  the  four  best  col- 
lege squash  players  in  the 
U.S.  and  put  up  a  strong 
battle  before  succumbmg  8-1. 

This  match  '.ook  ,ts  toll 
later  in  the  day  when  Blues 
played  their  arch-rivals  Am- 
herst but  were  only  able  to 
win  two  matches  against  the 
tough  Amherst  squad. 

Captain  Gary  Miller  play- 
ing in  the  number  eight  po- 
sition had  Blues  best  record 
winning  fo  u  r  ol  five 
matches.  The  only  o;her 
Blues  with  winning  lecords 
were  Vic  Harding,  3-2  and 
Mike  Zimmerman  in  the  no. 
6  position  who  was  also  3-2. 

Others  were:  Frantv  B.ick 
1-4,  Mike  Gardiner  2  3,  pave 
Gunn  2-3,  Terry  Swinion  2-3, 
Howie  Fluxgoid  2-3,  D'Arcy 
Martin  2-3  and  Harvey  Der- 
rington  1-3. 

Blues'  next  malch  is  to- 
night, when  they  travel  lo 
London  to  take  on  Univeisily 
of  Western  Ontario. 


25%  DISCOUNT 

ON  ALL  JEWELLERY  PURCHASES 

Including  all  branded  Watches,  A-l  Quality  Diamonds,  Silverware 
Lighters,  Wallets,  Pens  and  Pencils.  Radios,  Clocks.  Costume 
Jewellery,  etc.,  etc.  You  must  have  your  A.T.L.  cards  when  making 
a  purchase. 

SHEFFIELD  JEWELLERS 

DIAMOND  MERCHANT 
323  YONGE  ST.  (5  doors  above  Dundas)    -    EM.  6-3324,  EM.  6-4122 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

SKI  CLUB  —  Join  the  Ski  Club.  Learn  to  ski  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  lessons,  tows  &  transporta- 
tion all  for  50c.  Complete  rentals  $2.00.  If  you  want 
to  participate  you  must  attend  an  important  meeting 
January  4th  at  5  p.m.  lecture  room,  Benson  Building. 


Interviews 

Representatives  of  Cominco  Ltd.  will  interview 
undergraduates  in  engineering,  honours  cherr- 
istry  and  geology  for  summer  and  permanent 
employment  on  he  following  dates; 

January  17,  18,  19  and  20 

Further  details  are  available  at  your  University 
Placement  Office. 


There's  more  than  fabric  superiority  in  Gant.  in 
addition-  "needled-into  the  warp  and  woof  of  ever? 
Gant  shirt"  —  there's  flair-fit  show  —  three  vitel 
inherents  that  make  all  the  difference  when  a  man 
wears  a  Gant. 

We  chose  Gont  because  they  take  shirt  muking  seri- 
ously. They're  hard  to  please  (like  we  are)  when  it 
comes  to  fit  of  collar,  its  roll,  its  profile — how  much 
it  shows  above  the  suit  collar,  They're  fastidious 
about  the  way  the  body  of  the  shirt  drapes  and 
folds.  All  must  integrate  to  achieve  that  viable 
ingredient  which  gives  comfort  and  aplomb.  In  sub- 
stance, Gant  shirts  are  keyed  to  the  discerning 
tastes  of  well  groomed  men  who  appreciate  quality. 
These  men  are  our  customers. 

Hanbcraft  Catlor*  Htb. 

one  hundred  and  nine  bloor  west 

CREATORS  OF  THE  UNUSUAL,  THE  FINEST  APPAREL  OBTAINABLE 
I  0^o  REDUCTION  PRIVILEGE  UPON  PRESENTATION  OF  A.T.L. 
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McClelland  continues  pace 


Blues  trample  Mustangs  6-2 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

Honorary  Sportsie 
LONDON,  —  Right-winger 
Bob  McClelland  maintained 
his  torrid  scoring  pace  las! 
n'ghl  as  Varsity  Blues  over- 
powered Western  Mustang- 
6-2  in  a  scrappy  display  of 
unentertaining  shinny. 

McClelland  notched  twice 
bringing  his  season's  total 
to  1 1  goals  in  only  six  games. 
The  hard-checking  veteran 
gets  another  chance  to  pad 
his  total  tonight  as  Blues 
battle  Laval  in  Varsity 
Arena. 

Last  night*  Blues  simply 
had  too  much  muscle  and 
fire-power  for  Mustangs  to 
cope  with. 

Varsity's  first  line  of  Paul 
Laurent  between  Ward  Pass! 
and  Gord  Cunningham  finally 
plaved  up  to  their  potential 
and  dominated  pla.,  thro- 
ughout the  game. 

In  the  first  period,  they 
produced  three  breakaways, 
but  were  foiled  by  cleve 
saves  from  veteran  Western 
netminder  Gary  Bonney. 

However,  in  the  third 
stanza,  the  line's  picture 
passing  produced  the  inevi- 
table result — two  hiilliant 
goals  by  Laurent  as  the  trio 
passed  the  puck  ground, 
above  and  through  the  be- 


fuddled Western  defence. 

Blues'  other  goals  came 
on  blue-line  slapshots.  Jim 
Miies  powdered  a  scorch- 
ing drive  into  the  upper 
corner  in  the  second  period, 
and  with  thirteen  minutes 
left,  Peter  Spever  slio  home 
a  shot  that  never  left  the  ice. 

As  for  McClelland,  how 
many  superlatives  can  you 
use  to  describe  his  brilliant 
play  so  far  this  season? 

Converted  from  centre  to 
right  wing  by  coach  Tom 
Watt,  he  teams  with  Murray 
Stroud  and  Brian  Jones  to 
form  an  almost'  "text-book" 
line  that  attacks  and  back- 
checks  with  equal  effecti- 
veness. 

McClelland  broke  the 
hearts  of  the  800  Wester,' 
fans  by  opening  the  scoring 
with  a  screened  wrist  shot 
early  in  the  game,  and  re- 
turned later  to  count  Va.- 
sity's  fifth  goal  on  a  goal- 
mouth tip-in. 

Defenceman  Doug  Jones 
retained  his  title  as  chief 
V.rsity  muscleman  with  a 
series  of  crunching  body- 
checks  coupled  with  a  deft 
use  of  his  elbow  pads. 

Biggest  Western  victim 
was  rearguard  Rich  Lauzon. 
Jones  knock  him  into  dre- 
amland, removing  two  front 


teeth  in  the  process. 

The  ineptness  of  the  of- 
ficials defies  description.  The 
linesmen  were  continual!} 
behind  the  play  white  the 
referee  ignored  the  most 
violent  penalties  until  he 
finallv  lost  control  of  the 
game. 

The  fans,  ah  yes,  the  fans! 
Thirty  or  so  Western  stu- 
dents, stewed  to  the  gills, 
waltzed  about  the  ice  bet- 
ween periods  daring  the  rink 
attendants  to  throw  them 
off  (They  didn't). 

After  the  game,  one  be- 
sotted Stang  supporter  ra- 
ced off  with  Varsity's  supply 
of  sticks. 

He  never  made  it  to  the 
door,  as  spare  goalie  Pete 
Adamson  gave  chase  and 
felled  the  idiot  with  a  liv- 
ing tackle  worthy  of  Mike 
Wright  or  Riivo  lives. 

BLUF.LINE  FLASHES: 

Western  goals  came  front 
Tohn  Hospodar  and  Bill 
McAlpine  .  .  .  Varsity  oui- 
shot  Stangs  27-25  .  .  .  goal- 
tender  John  Wrigley  made 
eight  or  nine  outstanding 
saves  .  .  .  game-time  tonight 
is  eight  chimes  . . .  Blues 
beat  Laval  in  November  11-3 
but  Rouge  et  Qr  are  belter 
than  that. 


Basket  Blues  open  67-68  season  tonight 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Varsity  cagers  venture  tor 
the  first  time  into  SIBL  '67 
warfare  tonight  with  a  game 
in  London  against  Western 
Mustangs.  And  the  match, 
like  the  league  itself  this 
year,  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
citing one. 

Coach  Jerry  Gonser's  Mus- 
tangs are  weaker  than  iast 
year's  second  place  finishers 
due  to  the  loss  of  their  All- 
Star  guard  Bob  Horvath, 
who  finished  second  to 
Blues'  Jim  Hoiowachuk  in 
scoring  with  a  19  point  aver- 
age. 

Horvath  was  the  key  man 
in  the  Western  attack,  and 
stopping  him  was  the  only 
way  to  victory  over  Mus- 
tangs —  something  Windsor 
and  Mac  alone  were  abk  to 
accomplish. 

However,  the  remaining 
Mustang  Iettei  men  are  all  re- 
turning, and  with  mjst  lea- 
gue teams  missing  one  or 
more  lop  players,  Western's 
loss  may  be  no-one's  gain. 
Blues  will  still  have  difficul- 
ty disposing  of  a  team  that 
beat  them  96-81  and  101-60 
last  year. 

Heading  the  list  cf  Mus- 
tang lettermcn  is  All-Star 
center  Marnix  Hcersink,  who 
finished  right  behind  Hor- 
vath in  team  scoring  with 
17  poinls-per-game.  Heer- 
sink,  however,  missed  the 
Guclph  match  and  several 
exhibition  games  with  an 
injured  knee.  If  hesis  un- 
able to  play  tonight,  which 
is  a  possibility.  Varsity's 
hand  will  be  greatly  streng- 
thened. 
D~-,nite  the  fact  that  he 


was  playing  alongside  Hor- 
vath, Mustang  guard  Greg 
Poole  managed  all-star  ho- 
nourable mention  last  sea- 
son. This  year  he  emeiges 
from  the  shadow  and  te^ms 
with  holdover  Mac  Bury  to 
form  a  still-potent  backcourt 
combination.  Add  quality 
forwards  like  Doug  Morton, 
Bob  Larose,  and  Dave  Mc- 
Guffin,  and  you  still  come 
up  with  a  contender. 

Varsity's  chief  weapon  in 
the  game  tonight  is  the  mo- 
mentum they  picked  up  last 
weekend  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester.  If  guards 
Bruce  Dempster  and  Mark 
Whue  perform  ;he  way  they 


did  against  American  oppo- 
sition the  game  will  be  very 
close. 

Blues  can  also  count  on 
"Arvo  Neidre  and  John  Had- 
den,  both  of  whom  missed 
the  Rochester  swing,  to  add 
balance  to  the  attack. 

Others  making  the  liip  are 
guards  Albie  Garbe  and  Lar- 
ry Trafford,  forwards  Mark 
Slater,  Glen  Wilkic,  and 
Mike  Kirby,  and  much  im- 
proved center  Biian  Shaw. 

While  Western  at  a  glance 
appears  to  have  the  migh- 
tier array  of  talent,  the  re- 
sult of  the  game  will  pro- 
bably hinge  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  Heersmk. 


Womens  teams  stage  own  McGill  Weekend 

By  JOAN  STEVENSON 

X)  of  T's  womens  intercol- 
legiate athletic  learns  staged 
iheir  own  version  of  the  Mc- 
Gill Weekend  December  8th 
and  9th,  and  like  the  eailier 
male  counterpart,  it  was  a 
winning  occasion. 

Seven  Varsity  teams  n;-Ade 
the  journey  to  McGill;  only 
the  game  but  outclassed  bad- 
minton crew  returned  with- 
out a  victory. 

Paced  by  the  accurate 
shooting  of  Violet  Shadd, 
Virginia  Hurst  and  Jean  Mc- 
Lean, the  Baskt:belles  easily 
swept  aside  their  opposition. 
The  Intermedia' es  defeated 
Macdonald  College  25-14 
while  the  Seniors  overcame 
McGill  27-20. 

Varsity  curleis  capitalized 
on  McGill  errors  to  record  a 
rare  whitewash  over  the  >ed- 
faced  Redwomen  110. 


rod  jh^lj  i 

mickleburgh  ' 

Our  beloved,  dynamic,  inventive,  bearded,  unbearded, 
courageous,  literate,  metaphysical,  polemic  and  generally 
cheerful  Sportsfiihrer,  R.  (for  Rodney)  Mickleburgh  was 
not  with  its  last  night.  This  night  of  all  nights,  our  Christ- 
mas-election special,  found  the  light  of  our  lives  sick  (lial), 
in  bed  (ha,  ha!),  at  home  in  Newmarket  (whatever  that 
is  !  I  I).  But  he  leaves  for  us  and  for  you,  faithful  followers, 
a  cheery  Yule  tide  message,  to  wit  ,  .  . 


A  fairy  merry  Christmas 
and  a  sadistic  slap-happy 
New   Year   to   you  all. 


you  all. 


m 
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Varsity's  Pincettes  took 
the  team  title  but  Sandy  An- 
derson and  BlIiv  Bils'.ein 
were  unable  to  dethrone  Mc- 
GiU's  individual  champion, 
Shelia  Nevsmlth. 

Varsity's' Senior  Volleybel- 
les,  OQWAA  representatives 
at  la>t  year's  Canadian  Inter- 
collegiate Gaines  in  Winni- 
peg, romped  tc  a  series  of 
exciting  and  impressive  vic- 
tories. 

The  Intermedial e  voUey- 
bali  team  followed  suit,  re- 
cording three  straight  wins. 

Marion  Ferguson  led  a 
wellcoachcd  archers'  contin- 
gent to  a  sharp-siiooiing 
triumph  as  each  team-mem- 
ber average  over  500  lout  of 
a  possible  648)  points  per 
round. 

To  complete  the  successful 
weekend,  U  of  T  bowlers  us- 
ed Sandy  Cathcart's  striking 
performance  to  handily  de- 
teal  their  unlucky  hosts. 
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Senate  considers  student  seats 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

The  University  of  Toronto  student 
body  may  be  granted  seven  positions 
on  the  university  senate. 

The  senate  will  discuss  a  recom- 
mendation from  its  executive  com- 
mittee proposing  that  seven  student 
representatives  elected  from  the  gen- 
eral student  body  be  granted  full 
voting  membership. 

Robin  Ross,  registrar  of  the  uni- 
versity and  secretary  to  the  senate, 
said  yesterday  that  he  expects  the 
senate  to  deal  with  the  recommen- 
dation at  its  next  regular  meeting 
next  Friday. 

"At  present,  the  senate  will  con- 
sider the  seating  of  seven  students 
but  the  actual  number  is  liable  to 
change  pending  further  discus- 
sions," Mr.  Ross  said. 

"There  has  been  no  firm  decision 
as  yet  as  to  the  method  of  election." 

To  facilitate  debate  among  its  196 
members  the  senate  several  years 
ago  adopted  a  modified  form  of  par- 
liamentary procedure. 

Accordingly,  last  month  the  rec- 
ommendation was  given  "first  read- 
ing", received  only  general  discus- 
sion and  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee for  further  study. 

Next  Friday  the  recommendation 
will  be  thoroughly  debated  in  "com- 
mittee of  the  whole",  and  if  ap- 
proved on  "second  reading"  it  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  board  of  govern- 
ors for  ratification. 

When  implemented  the  resolution 
will  make  Toronto  the  seventh  of 
Ontario's  14  universities  to  have 
Tome  form  of  student  representation 
on  top-level  academic  bodies. 

The  others  are  Queens,  Brock. 
Western,  Guelph,  Windsor  and  York. 

SAC  Vice-President  John  Treleaven 
said  SAC  was  not  interested  in  stu- 
dent representation  on  the  senate 
"unless  this  implies  full  voting  posi- 
tions for  students  on  the  important 
senate  committees,  such  as  library 
and  bookstore." 

In  reply.  Registrar  Ross  said 
"every  member  of  the  senate  is  both 
eligible  and  required  to  serve  on 
committees". 

"I  believe  the  senate  would  wish 
student  members  to  serve  on  some 
committees,"  he  added. 

A  breakdown  of  senate  member- 
ship reveals  six  separate  areas  of 
representation: 

9  79  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  elected  by  the  faculty  councils 
oi  the  various  colleges,  faculties  and 
schools  in  the  university; 

0  49  alumni  elected  by  all  VarsitJ 


graduates; 

•  5  representatives  of  the  second- 
ary schools  in  Ontario; 

•  V  appointees  of  various  profes- 
sional licencing  bodies  such  as  the 
Royal  College  of  Dentistry  or  the 
Ontario  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons; 

•  15  representatives  of  the  feder- 
ated universities  and  colleges; 

ft  41  ex-officio  members  including 
Acting  President  J.  H.  Sword,  Chan- 
cellor O.  M.  Solandt,  Provost  Moffat 
Woodside,  Henry  Borden  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors,  the 
various  faculty  deans  and  college 
principals. 

The  seven  student  representatives 
would  bring  total  membership  to 
203. 

Stephen  Langdon  (HI  Trin),  a 
SAC  representative,  said  "the  whole 
governmental  structure"  of  the  uni- 
versity must  be  overhauled  to  give 
any  real  meaning  to  student  mem- 
bership on  the  senate." 

"The  power  exercised  by  the  uni- 
versity administrators  should  be  put 
on  a  democratic  basis,"  says  Lang- 
don.   . ' 

Mr.  Ross  disagreed  with  those 
who  contend  the  present  board-sen- 
ate structure  allows  administrators 
to  acquire  "inordinate  power". 

"I'm  an  administrator  and  I  most 
certainly  don't  think  I've  got  any- 
thing close  to  'inordinate  power'." 

(A  resume  of  senate  minutes  can 
be  found  on  page  6). 
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Insanity  strikes  as  DC  unveils  Babel 


Tickets  for  University  College  5 
mass  psychosis  festival,  Babel:  "so- 
ciety as  Madness  and  Myth,  will  go 
on  sale  Monday. 

"We  imagine  tickets  will  sell  as 
rapidly  as  last  year's  psychedelic 
festival  tickets,"  said  Hershell  Ezrin 
(IV  UC),  publicity  d.rector.  Last 
year  90  per  cent  of  the  tickets  were 
sold  in  the  first  three  days. 

"To  show  you  how  optimistic  we 
are,  we  have  recruited  people  to  sell 
tickets  for  only  three  days." 

The  festival  begins  Jan.  22  with 
Samuel  Beckett's  play  Waiting  for 
Godot,  directed  by  Henry  Tarvain 
en.  It  will  be  presented  in  the  Cei> 
tral  Library  Theatre  until  Jan.  29. 

The  first  session  on  the  myths  of 
North  America  is  on  Wednesdav 
evening  of  the  festival  week.  The  ses- 
sion will  begin  with  an  environmen- 
tal film  about  mass  psychosis  pro- 


duced for  the  festival. 

Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  author  of 
The  Vanishing  Adolescent,  will  speak 
on  the  effect  of  the  "system"  on 
adolescents.  Gad  Horowitz,  a  politi- 
cal science  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  wili  discuss  Cana- 
dian social  ethics. 

Scioety  as  propaganda,  advertising 
and  the  creation  of  myths  by  media 
will  be  the  subjects  of  the  second 
session  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
speakers  will  be  Vance  Packard,  au- 
thor of  the  Status  Seekers  and  the 
Hidden  Persuaders,  and  Harley  Par- 
ker, a  communications  expert  and 
an  associate  of  Marshall  McLuhan  at 
Fordham  University. 

A  film  festival  featuring  National 
Film  Board  and  underground  films 
will  begin  Friday  and  continue 
throughout  the  weekend. 

Saturday  morning  a  mass  psycho- 
(see  Festival  page  2) 


SAEWV  protests  campus  war  recruiting 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

About  100  students  from  univei 
sities  across  Canada  decided  last 
week  to  hold  a  "bi-national  day  ot 
protest"  Feb.  9  against  campus 
"complicity"  in  Vietnam  and  to  or- 
ganize a  demonstration  at  the  Libe- 
ral Party  Convention  April  3-6. 

Delegates  at  the  Student  Assembh 
to  Drive  the  Warmakers  oft  Campus 
formulated  the  decisions  after  two 
days  of  meetings  and  workshops 
held  after  Christmas  in  Hart  House, 
and  a  demonstration  against  Can- 
adian Industries  Ltd. 

The  Assembly  was  organized  bv 
the  Student  Association  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam. 

Other  proposals  of  the  steering 
committee's  report  were:  organiza- 


tion of  high  school  students  by 
SAEWV;  a  cross-Canada  tour  by  a 
Vietnam  veteran;  a  speaking  tour  bv 
a  member  of  the  SAEWV  working 
committee. 

"The  university  is  very  much  a 
part  of  Canadian  complicity  in  Viet 
nam,"  said  SAEWV  Chairman  Joe 
Young  of  York  University. 

"We  must  stop  war  recruitin,: 
and  war  research  on  campus,  and 
to  do  this  we  must  link  the  anti- 
war movement  witL  the  student 
power  movement." 

Throughout  the  conference  deli- 
gales  faced  the  problem  of  establish- 
ing a  "power  base"  in  the  student 
body  by  radicalizing  student  coun- 
cils, rousing  students  from  apathv 
and  getting  greater  publicity. 

Marlie  Ritchie  (II  Vic),  head  of 


Laurier  LaPierre  speaks  to  delegates  of  Student  Assembly  to  Drive  the  Warmakers  off  Campus^  ^  g 


the  U  of  T  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  praised  their  recent 
Dow  sit-in  as  an  issue  that  aroused 
50  per  cent  of  the  students  from 
apathy  to  voting  in  the  ensuing  SAC 
election. 

"For  the  first  time  students  can 
understand  how  the  war  affects 
them  directly,"  she  declared. 

Socialist  Club  President  Harry 
Kopy  to ,  of  Osgoode  Hall  Law 
School,  agreed  students  have  taken 
the  first  steps  and  urged  further  ac- 
tion: 

"As  Johnson  escalates  his  dirty 
and  immoral  war,  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  stop  him."  His  voice  rose 
to  a  frenzy. 

"Every  time  Hellyer  comes  to  the 
campus  to  tell  us  'The  war  is  paying 
for  your  education,'  we  will  tell  him 
where  to  go.  Unite!"' 

There  was  a  round  of  applause 
and  a  few  whistles. 

Gary  Perly,  a  non-student  who 
claims  membership  in  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  said  American  im- 
perialism is  running  our  universt 
ties.  Phil  Macainey  (Windsor)  dis- 
.  cussed  a  different  kind  of  imperial- 
ism: 

"There's  a  very  high  VD  rate 
among  the  GI's  in  Vietnam,"  he  said, 
"because  there's  a  lot  of  guys,  a  lot 
of  chicks,  and  a  lot  of  booze — you 
know  .  .  ." 

Knowing  smiles. 

"The  United  States  has  sent  their 
own  hookers  over  there  with  the 
U.S.  government  stamp  of  approval," 
he  added. 

Loud  laughter. 

The  second  day  of  the  Assembly 
was  highlighted  by  a  visit  from  Pro- 
fessor Laurier  LaPierre,  former  co- 
host  of  the  now  defunct  This  Hour 
Has  Seven  Days,  and  a  national  NDP 
vice-president. 

In  a  10-minute  speech,  Prof.  La- 
Pierre fully  supported  the  assembly 
and  harshly  condemned  American 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  could  easily  be  distinguished 

(see  LAPIERRE  page  11) 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spod.no  (Opp.  New  College) 
SUNDAY  JAN.  7th 

I  o.rn.     Sunday  Worship 

30  p.m.  "THE  CHURCH  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY" 

Dr.  Suttor,  St.  Michaels  College 
THURSDAY: 
)5  Hort  House  Chapel  Holv  Communion 
CHURCH  266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 

922-1884  GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


NORTH  YORK 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


INVITES  APPLICATIONS  FROM 
THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  ENROLL  IN  THE 

INTERNSHIP  PLAN 

for 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Applicants  must  have  the  following  qualifications: 

An  acceptable  university  degree  plus  one  year  of  post  graduate 
study  such  as  Bachelor  of  Library  Science;  Graduation  tfom  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study;  A.R.C.T.,  etc. 


.  age  of  25  years  as 


OR 

An  acceptable  university  degree  and  a  n 

ot  June  1,  196S. 
Conditions  of  internship  include: 

— initio!  orientation  of  20  doys  in  May  and/or  June. 

— 6-week  summer  course  July  2  to  August  9,  196B. 

— practical  classroom  experience  under  supervision,  September  to 
December,  1968  ond  assigned  teaching  responsibilities  from  Jan- 
uary to  June,  1969. 

Written  applications  should  be  sent  before  January  15,  1968,  to: 

DR.  H.  R.  PARTLOW 
Superintendent  of  Professional  Development 
15  OAK6URN  CRESC,  WILLOWDALE,  ONT. 

F.  W.  MINKLER,  B.A.,  D.  PAED.,  BRUCE  C.  BONE,  B.A..  C.A. 

Director  of  Educotion  Chairman 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300  00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES    1 8kt  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


HILLEL 

Sunday,  January  7,  8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

MR.  SAUL  D.  ALINSKY 
Chicago 
on 

"The  Politics  of  Poverty" 

Seminar  with  Mr.  Alinsky 

Monday,  January  8,  1.00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 
on 

"The  Democratic  Dilemma" 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


REGULAR  and  KINGS 


Mobil 

will  be  on  campus 

January  18  &  19 

to  interview  students 
for  regular  and  summer  employment 
in  the 

Geology,  Geophysics 
and  Engineering*  Departments 

1  Regular  only 

Appointments  may  be  made  at  the  Placement  Office 

Mobil  Oil  Canada,  Ltd. 

Box  800    -    Calgary,  Alberta 


McMaster  GSU  president  wins  support 
in  alleged  misconduct  charge  by  dean 

HAMILTON  (VNS)  —  The  executive  of  the  graduate 
student  union  at  McMaster  University  has  ordered  its  pres- 
ident to  defy  the  university  disciplinary  committee. 

David  Guy,  the  graduate  student  president,  has  been 
requested  to  appear  before  the  disciplinary  committee  Jan. 
17  for  an  alleged  misconduct  against  his  dean. 

Guy,  a  columnist  for  The  Silhouette,  has  been  involved 
in  plans  to  build  a  McMaster  student  centre  and  student 
residence. 

The  misconduct  charge  arose  after  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  Guy  and  Dr.  Melvin  Preston,  the  dean  of  grad 
uate  studies. 

Dr.  Preston  criticized  a  constitutional  procedure  of  the 
graduate  student  union  executive  and  Guy  responded  by 
labelling  the  dean's  behaviour  as  "dishonest  and  reprehen- 
sible" in  a  report  to  his  fellow  graduate  students. 

A  recent  general  meeting  of  the  union  decided  to  with- 
draw the  words  "'dishonest  and  reprehensible."  Many  mem- 
bers felt  "in  the  interest  of  co-operation  between  administra- 
tion and  graduates  such  strong  language  was  ill  advised.'' 

A  further  motion  refusing  to  "affirm  their  belief  in  the 
integrity  and  honesty  of  the  dean"  passed  with  a  36-vote 
majority. 

About  150  students  have  declared  their  support  for  Guy's 
original  allegation  by  signing  a  petition. 

Guy  has  been  instructed  to  appear  before  the  discip- 
linary committee  in  person,  but  he  may  be  represented  by 
legal  counsel,  call  witnesses  and  make  submissions. 

The  union  has  appointed  Vincent  Kelly,  a  Toronto  law 
yer,  as  counsel  for  Guy. 

U  of  T  Radio  will  produce  CHUM-FM  show 


A  one-hour  public  affairs 
program  produced  by  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Radio 
will  be  heard  weekly  over 
CHUM-FM  starling  Sunday. 

The  program,  which  will 
be  aired  at  6  p.m.,  was  an- 
nounced last  night  by  Don 
■  Brady,  production  manager 
for  the  University's  student 
run  radio. 

The  first  show  will  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Que- 
bec and  will  feature  inter- 


views with  Rene  Leve^que 
and  Premier  Daniel  Johnson. 
The  program  was  produced 
by  Brady  and  Wally  Small- 
wood  (I  Scar). 

Other  U  of  T  Radio  pro- 
jects include  a  weekly  cam- 
pus news  program  on  CHFI, 
scheduled  to  start  late  this 
month,  and  a  weekly  public 
affairs  program  produced  in 
co-operation  with  York  Uni- 
versity on  CJRT-FM. 


Festival  features  Mothers  of  Invention 


(continued  from  page  1) 

sis  environment  created  by 
two  young  Toronto  artists 
will  open  in  the  UC  refec- 
tory. 

The  third  session  Sunday 
evening  in  Convocation  Hail 
will  feature  a  light  show  and 
the  Mothers  of  Invention,  a 
New  York  rock  group. 

"This  is  the  most  creative 
festival  we  have  ever  had," 
said  Bob  Rae,  festival  chair- 
man. "The  people  involved 


had  to  think  of  artistic  ap- 
proaches to  the  theme." 

Tickets  will  be-  on  sale 
from  10  am.  to  2  p.m.  in  the 
Junior  Common  Room  and 
from  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m.  in 
Sidney  Smith  and  the  UC 
refectory. 

Tickets  for  the  complete 
festival  are  $4.  Tickets  for  all 
of  the  festival  except  the 
Mothers  of  Invention  concert 
are  *2.50. 


Porter  is  new  Sociology  professor 

Professor  John  Porter,  the 
author  of  The  Vertical  Mo- 
saic and  a  former  research 
associate  here,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the 
department  of  sociology,  ef- 
fect next  July  1. 

The  Vertical  Mosaic  re- 
ceived both  public  and  aca- 
demic acclaim,  and  Prof. 
Porter  won  the  Maclver 
Award  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Association  in  1966 
"for  his  comprehensive  ana- 
lysis of  stratification  in  Ca- 
nadian society,  and  his  con- 
tribution   to  niacrosociolo- 

gy." 


Prof.  Porter  took  his  BSC 
at  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  He  was  a  Ca- 
nada Council  Senior  Fellow 
in  1957-58. 

He  is  also  the  author  of 
Canadian  Social  Structures: 
A  Statistical  Profile,  and  a 
co-editor  of  Canadian  So- 
ciety: Sociological  Perspec- 
tives. 

Prof.  Porter  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  Carleton  Univer- 
sity since  1949,  where  he  has 
been  director  of  the  social 
sciences  division  since  1963. 
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SAC  byelection  result  of  Dow  debate 

(III  APSC)  resigned  and  Al- 
lan Bruce  (III  APSC)  was 
impeached  during  the  Dow 
debate  last  month. 

Nominations  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  engineering 
stores  until  4  p.m.  today. 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  will  hold  a  by- 
election  next  Friday  to  fill 
the  two  vacant  faculty  of 
applied  arts  and  sciences 
seals. 

The  seats  have  been  va- 
cant since  Sheiiy  Goodman 


'Canadian  history  is  fun,  fun,  fun!' 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

A  contingent  of  2,500  Ame- 
rican historians  descended 
on  Toronto  last  week  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the 
American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. 

After  81  scholarly  sessi- 
ons, tl  formal  luncheons 
and  countless  cocktail  part- 
ies and  receptions,  they  went 
their  separate  ways  appar- 
ently convinced  that  Cana- 
dian history  and  historians 
are  not  as  dull  as  one  might 
have  thought. 

Welcoming  the  delegates 
at  the  main  convention  ga- 
thering. Professor  J.  M.  S. 
Careless,  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Historical  Associa- 
tion, said  the  first  visit  of 
an  American  group  to  To- 
ronto "produced  a  great  Ca- 
nadian tradition  — •  burning 
Parliament  buildings." 

"You  Americans  visited  us 
in  1813,  somebody  dropped 
a  match,  and  down  came 
government  house,"  said 
Prof.  Careless,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  University 
of  Toronto's  history  depart- 
ment. 

"The  tradition  of  burning 
government  buildings  soon 
caught  on,  and  in  1820  vie 
did  it  all  on  our  own,"  he 
added. 

Other  cases  of  unsche- 
duled demolitions  listed  bv 
Prof.  Careless  included  legi- 
slative assembly  buildings  in 
Montreal,  Quebec  and 
Ottawa. 

Prof.  Careless  admitted  the 
discourse  on  bureaucracy 
burning  was  "an  irrelevancy 
designed  to  establish  my  his- 
torical credentials  and  prove 
that  Canadian  hisory  is  fun, 
fun,  fun." 

During  one  of  the  closing 
sessions,  he  said  Canadian 
historiography  has  produced 
expectations  and  enthus- 
iasms out  of  touch  with 
reality. 

"There  has  been  too  much 
concern  with  the  concept  of 
nation  building." 

Class  discontent  has  us- 
ually been  expressed  in  a 
regional  context  as  the  trend 
to  metropolitanism  has  en- 


hanced regionalism  and  pro- 
vincial power  structures, 
Prof.  Careless  explained. 

An  "outside  view"  of  Cana- 
dian problems  was  present- 
ed by  Philippe  Aubert  de  la 
Rue  of  the  Centre  d'Etudes 
de  Politique  Etrangere  m 
Paris. 

Quebec  political  leaders 
adopted  the  the  tactics  of 
"a  constitutional  guerrilla 
war"  to  obtain  concessions 
from  the  federal  government, 
he  said. 

The  constitutional  system 
devised  in  1867  was  not  well 
suited  to  the  particular  ter- 
ritorial situation  of  Canada 
with  its  expanse  of  discon- 
nected areas  especially  in  the 


North,  he  said. 

During  the  question  period, 
Laurier  Lapierre,  a  national 
NDP  vice-president,  took 
issue  with  Dr.  de  la  Rues 
description  of  "the  slow 
tvolution  of  ties  between 
Quebec  and  France." 

"Is  it  not  possible  that  de 
Gaulle  is  exploiting  Quebec's 
ambitions  to  suit  his  own 
foreign  policy  objectives ' 
Prof.  Lapierre  asked. 

"Is  de  Gaulle  willing  to 
pay  the  price  in  foreign  aid 
for  an  independent  Quebec?' 

"French  policy  requires  a 
strong  Canada  to  counter 
the  influence  of  the  United 
States,"  Dr.  de  la  Rue  re- 
plied. 


This  is  Bob  Parkins  (standing).  He  is  general  manager  of  The  Varsity. 
He  is  pictured  here  bringing  down  his  wrath  on  Paul  MocRae.  But  it's 
one  of  the  last  times.  Last  week  he  was  named  1968-69  field  secretary 
for  Canadian  University  Press  at  the  annual  CUP  conference  in  Van- 
couver. That  means  U  of  T  has  almost  seen  the  last  of  him.  The  Var- 
sity figured  elsewhere  in  Vancouver.  MacRae  was  elected  president 
of  CUP's  Ontario  region.  The  Varsity  also  agreed  to  play  host  to  next 
year's  CUP  conference.  And  it  made  a  living  legend  out  of  four-oh-two 
and  five-oh-one.  But  it  was  only  second  in  competition  for  CUP's 
Southern  Trophy  for  general  excellence.  The  Ubyssey  won  the  trophy 
— for  the  seventh  straight  time.  So  The  Varsity  helped  a  cause  which 
resulted  in  trophy  competitions  being  abolished.  Fortius  conamur, 
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interested  in  journalism?? 


Don't  waste  our  time. 
We  want  and  need  people 
to  write  for  The  Varsity 
this  term,  we  don't  want 
and  don't  need  people 
who: 

—  want  to  impress  their 
friends  with  their  names 
on  top  of  brilliantly-writ- 
ten stories  even  though 
they've  never  written 
newspaper  copy  before. 
Bylines  come  with  work, 
and  you'll  do  more  anony- 
mous stories  than  you'll 
like  with  this  attitude. 

—  are  looking  for  a  social 
group.  We  have  Varsity 
parties  which  we  think 
are  pretty  good.  We  nor- 
mally have  fun  on  prod- 
uction nights  and,  believe 
it  or  not,  most  of  us  like 
each  other.  But  if  we  do, 
it's  because  we  all  have 
to  work  like  hell — you'll 
be  expected  to  do  the 
same. 

—  quit    easily.  You'll 


come  up  to  the  office  to 
apply,  you'll  find  the  atm- 
osphere friendly  but  di- 
stant, you'll  feel  anony 
mous.  We  may  not  even 
have  a  story  to  give  you 
and  you'll  have  to  come 
back  again.  We'll  give  you 
rewrites  until  you  are 
sick  of  them,  and  they 
probably  won't  get  in  any- 
way. You'll  be  up  late, 
miss  supper,  get  home 
late,  louse  up  your  school- 
work. 

About  150  people  filled 
out  "I'd  like  to  work" 
forms  last  fall.  So  far 
maybe  one-quarter  ol 
these  have  shown  up  at 
all.  Since  we  do  try  to  talk 
to  everyone  who  comes 
in,  we  wasted  a  lot  of 
time.  Ours. 

Some  never  showed  up. 
Some  came  and  couldn  t 
hack  it.  Some  wanted  to 
come  but  wanted  us  to 


call  them  first.  If  you  are 
in  the  latter  category, 
don't  wait.  We  don't  want 
people  who  have  to  be 
phoned  to  come  in. 

If  you're  really  interest- 
ed, you'll  show.  We  don't 
have  to  phone.  If  you're 
interested  you're  not  go- 
ing to  tell  us,  "Well,  I'd 
like  to  work  for  you.  How 
about  next  week  ?  '  If 
you're  interested  you'll  do 
the  crap  stories  we  give 
you,  learn  how  to  write 
copy,  and  graduate  to  good 
stories  (with  real  bylines 
for  your  friends.) 

That's  the  kind  if  person 
we  want.  Experience  is  not 
necessary  —  you'll  gel 
that.  If  you've  got  the 
time,  so  do  we.  So  don't 
waste  it.  There's  some- 
body up  here  most  the 
day  if  you  want  to  talk.  No 
obligation.  91  St.  George, 
second  floor. 


Hart  House  ^ 


ART  CLASSES:  Mr.  Aba  Bayefsky,  the  well-known  Ca- 
nadian Artist  gives  instruction  to  interested  members  of 
the  House  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  Hart 
House  Art  Gollery  ot  7:30  p.m.  There  ore  still  o  few 
vacancies  left  for  this  coming  season;  Undergraduate. 
$4  00,  Groduotes  $5.00. 

DEBATE 

Thursdoy,  January  11-8  p  m. 
Debates  Room 
Prof.  A.  Porter  and  Prof.  C.  Davis 
on  the  Topic 
"Scientists  should  not  conduct  research  they 
know  is  intended  for  war". 


MEMBERS  OF  HART  HOUSE  ARE  INVITED  TO 
ATTEND  A  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
VINCENT  MASSEY,  C.H. 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  MUSIC  ROOM,  HART 
HOUSE  ON  FRIDAY,  JAN.  5th,  AT  1:30  P.M. 


ANNONCE 


DE  FESTIVAL 


MOST  OF  US  READ  WHAT  GRAHAM  FRASER  WROTE  IN 
THE  REVIEW  ON  DECEMBER  15TH;  "QUEBEC  IS  THE  HOME 
LAND  FOR  A  NATION  _  WHOSE  CONQUERORS  HAVE 
DONE  LITTLE  TO  EXTEND  THE  HOMELAND  BEYOND  THE 
OTTAWA  RIVER  " 

SIMILARLY,  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  LAURENDEAU- 
DUNTON  REPORT  HAS  DRAMATICALLY  DESCRIBED  THE 
PRESENT  CULTURAL  INEQUALITY  BETWEEN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  CANADIANS.  IT  RECOMMENDS  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION OF  BILINGUAL  DISTRICTS  ACROSS  CANADA,  THE 
TRANSFORMATION  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND  ONTARIO 
INTO  BILINGUAL  PROVINCES.  WILL  THE  MAJORITY 
GROUP  GRANT  THE  MINORITY  A  GENUINE  CULTURAL 
EQUALITY? 

SOME  CANADIANS  DON'T  BELIEVE  THAT  THERE  IS  A  SE- 
COND DISTINCT  CULTURE;  "THE  PERSON  WHO,  HAS 
NEVER  LIFTED  THE  LANGUAGE  CURTAIN  BEHIND  WHICH 
OTHER  PEOPLE  MOVE  AND  TALK  AND  THINK  AND  FEEL 
IN  A  WAY  WHICH  IS  PECULIAR  TO  THEM,  MAY  NOT 
EVEN  SUSPECT  THAT  THERE  IS  A  WAY  OF  LIVING  WHICH 
IS  DISTINCT  FROM  HIS  OWN,  LET  ALONE  UNDERSTAND 
IT  tPAGE  XXXIII,  V.  1,  LAURENDEAU/DUNTON  REPORT)." 
TO  CLEAR  AWAY  THEIR  MISUNDERSTANDING,  ENGLISH 
CANADIANS  MUST  BE  GIVEN  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SEE, 
TO  READ  ABOUT  FRENCH-CANADIAN  CULTURE.  THE  PUR- 
POSE OF  OUR  JANAURY  18TH-21ST  FRENCH  CANADIAN 
CULTURAL  FESTIVAL  IS  TO  SHOW  TORONTO  CANADA'S 
SECOND  CULTURE.  THERE'LL  BE  QUEBEC  FILMS,  A  DIS. 
PLAY  OF  FRENCH  CANADIAN  ART,  TWO  FRENCH  PLAYS, 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  A  LEADING  QUEBEC  HISTORIAN,  A  LIT- 
ERARY DISCUSSION,  A  BILINGUAL  DEBATE  BETWEEN  THE 
U.  OF  T.  AND  LAVAL. 

AT  AN  OPEN  MEETING  OF  THE  CANADIAN- 
CANADIEN  AND  WORLD  UNIVERSITY  SERVICE 
COMMITTEES  IN  ROOM  21 .7,  SYDNEY  SMITH 
HALL  ON  MONDAY,  JANUARY  8th  AT  1:00 
P.M.  THE  FESTIVAL  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 
WILL  PRESENT  ITS  FINAL  /LANS.  IF  YOU'RE 
CONCERNED  ABOUT  QUEBEC,  ABOUT  CANADA, 
DON'T  FAIL  TO  ATTEND. 
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"It  is  literally  incredible  —  In  the  midst 
of  this  deluge  of  riches  they  ore  getting 
a  crummy  education,  and  so  is  everyone 
around  them.  Either  the  situation  is  in- 
sane or  the  individual  ts  insane,  ond  to 


the  individual  the  latter  seems  far  more 

likely,' 

Dennis  Lee  and  Howard  Adelman, 
from  intro  to  The  University  Game, 
to  be  published  Jon.  20. 


dropping  out 


Dorcy  Martin  dropped  out  of  univeristy 
the  lost  day  of  last  term  and  today  lies 
somewhere  in  Mexico.  Except  for  a  brief 
visit  to  the  cold  city,  he  expects  to  stay  in 
Mexico  for  a  while. 

Tough  to  think  about,  isn't  it?  Especially 
since  you  know  you'll  have  to  confront  your 
own  conscience  during  reading  week  and 
your  capabilities  the  last  weeks  of  April. 
If  you're  a  normol  student,  you  probably 
think  about  dropping  out  yourself  occas- 
ionally. But  you  never  do  it  ond  don't  really 
know  why. 

Dorcy  had  the  guts  to  do  whot  we  all 
think  about.  You  might  soy  he  took  the 
easy  way  out  and  that  quitting  is  no  answer. 
He  should  at  least  have  finished  the  yeai 
he  started  ond  then  —  if  still  necessary — 
taken  a  yeor  off.  His  mother  might  have 
commented  that  he  is  wasting  a  year  he 
desperately  needs  for  his  future. 

Nonsense.  There's  olwoys  time  to  stop 
ond  look  around  a  little  and  ask  yourself 
why  you're  here.  That's  dangerous  thinking, 
mind  you,  because  most  of  you  won't  find 


a  good  answer.  So,  its  better  you  don't  think 
about  that. 

Get  back  to  Dorcy  who  may  have  been 
afraid  of  failing  his  year  and  rather  than 
face  failure  or  the  work  to  avoid  it  pulled 
out.  That  may  be  the  case  and  you  only 
have  to  look  at  the  amount  of  school  work 
he  did  last  term  and  the  amount  of  time  he 
spent  on  his  duties  as  SAC's  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Commissioner  to  find  evidence  to  soy 
that.  And  to  reassure  yourself  you  can  dis- 
miss him  as  a  lazy-young  man 

But  he  was  in  third-year  Modern  History 
and  no  one  seriously  believes  he  will  fail 
that  course  (or  any  other  post  first-yeat 
course).  An  unbelievably  small  amount  of 
work  strategically  chosen  will  take  anyone 
through  and  someone  may  even  think  him 
an  intellectual. 

Fears  of  academic  failure  may  play  a  part 
but  the  person  who  waits  until  his  third-year 
of  university  isn't  a  likely  candidate  for 
such  failure.  He  may  only  have  come  to 
realize  that  university  really  isn't  where  it's 
at,  at  all  —  o  truly  shattering  revelation. 


Letters 


from  canada 


Sir: 

this  should  reach  you  for  the  weekend  .  .  . 
things  .  .  .  have  been  rolling  along  .  .  .  very  well 
of  late  .  .  . 

since  i  saw  you  last  in  sept  .  .  .  i've  been  here 
and  here  .  .  .  and  such  .  .  .  split  from  Toronto  with 
11  cents  .  .  .  and  quickly  got  to  Winnipeg  with  only 
a  small  wait  in  northern  Ontario  in  the  sun  .  .  .  and 
then  after  a  brief  stay  .  .  .  i  left  myself  for  Van- 
couver, which  i  made  in  two  days  .  .  . 

ran  into  aug.  .  .  .  and  such  .  .  .  and  then  spent 
three  weeks  waiting  for  tree  planting  to  come 
through  staying  at  various  places  .  .  .  and  then  it 
came  .  .  .  and  for  three  days  .  .  .  i  worked  .  .  .  hut 
lift  .  .  .  and  returned  to  the  oouver  .  .  .  and  then 
to  victoria  .  .  .  and  a  smash  of  a  week  .  .  .  smoking 
all  the  time  stoned  in  Winnipeg  also  .  .  .  and  then 
after  victoria  .  .  .  i  split  back  to  van  .  .  .  and  hop- 
ped a  tram  .  .  .  for  Winnipeg  .  .  . 

which  was  great  .  .  .  met  a  head  .  .  .  and  i  was 
stoked  out  of  my  mind  ...  the  whole  way  .  .  .  and 
my  waiter  on  the  train  .  .  .  was  a  head  .  .  .  who 
also  kept  me  stoned  all  the  week  i  was  in  Winnipeg 
.  .  .  where  i  worked  a  half  day  .  .  .  which  wasn't 
too  bad  as  i  managed  to  not  work  .  .  .  hut  then  de- 
cided to  split  for  montreal  ...  so  i  grabbed  a  bus 
.  .  .  and  in  a  few  hours  i  was  here  .  .  .  since  arriv- 
ing ..  .  i've  been  down  to  goddard  college  ...  in 
Vermont  .  .  .  which  is  a  lot  like  nova  scotia  .  .  . 

but  cut  that  short  as  it  was  a  drag  ...  got  into 
fucking  since  i  saw  you  last  .  .  .  which  was  nice 
.  .  but  i  can  see  a  lot  of  hangups  in  tJhat  direction 
\  .  .  the  boat  .  .  .  which  i  looked  .  .  .  into  on  the 
coast  is  coming  .  .  .  along  .  .  . 

itll  he  a  50  foot  tri  type  .  .  .  and  it  will  cost  in 
the  area  of  ten  to  20  thousand  ...  the  money  we 
are  working  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  expect  to  start  construction 
in  the  spring  .  .  .  coming  .  .  .  and  depending  on 
the  funds  available  ...  it  will  take  from  a  few 
months  ...  to  a  few  more  . '. . 

at  the  moment  considering  .  .  .  purchase  of  land 
and  houses  for  our  use  ...  in  the  east  on  cape 
breton  .  .  .  island  ... 

this  will  be  worked  out  by  the  summer  for  sure 
...  and  it  will  be  a  definite  thing  before  we  leave 
with  the  boat  ...  -  .  ■  .  - 

smoking  a  lot  of  dope  .  .  .  which  is  good  and  good 
.  .  .  relaxing  mainly  .  .  .  and  really  digging  mont- 
real .  .  -  i've  again  finally  decided  not  to  work  .  .  . 
if s  not  good  for  me  .  .  .  although  i  never  give  it 
much  of  a  chance  ... 
noticed  a  big  drifting  from  the  toronto  .  -  .  crowd 
mainly  you  ...  and  the  32  96  people  ...  but 
things  are  coming  hack  ...  the  aiming  on  ...  is 
different  here  in  monreal  .  .  .  than  toronto  .  .  .  you 
people  sounded  like  my  father  on  occasion  .  .  . 

which  i  more  or  less  refuse  to  deal  with  .  .  .  there 
were  also  a  number  of  other  details  which  weren't 
working  as  they  should  wifih  you  -  .  .  and  me  .  .  . 
the  reason  i  wasn't  staying  at  your  place  mainly 
the  last  time  in  town  ...  as  well  as  other  factors 
which  if  at  all  to  be  dealt  with  they  should  be 
spoken  of  .  .  . 

have  read  a  few  books  .  .  .  and  have  changed  my 
appearance  ...  but  again  am  getting  back  to  being 
a  grub  .  .  • 

found  i've  really  gotten  into  the  heads  to  pun  in 
montreal  .  .  .  and  am  going  through  changes  re 
this  .  .  -  being  in  general  .  .  .  just  as  lazy  .  .  . 

will  see  you  shortly. 

name  withheld 


an  ameman  view 

Dear  Sir: 

I  had  occasion  to  read  the  November  22,  1967  edi- 
tion of  your  newspaper  while .  visiting  relatives  in 
Toronto.  As  a  citizen  of  the  USA  I  found  your  edit- 
orial "When  human  life  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
venience" juvenile  and  insulting,  and  as  a  lawyer, 
I  found  the  principles  it  espoused  foolish  and 
downright  dangerous.  Your  comments  on  the  "Dow 
issue"  are  good  evidence  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
axiom:  The  fact  that  one  writes  well  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  one  can  think  well. 

If  you  harbor  a  truly  sincere  hatred  for  those 
objects  in.  society  which  kill  and  maim,  why  have 
you  concentrated  your  meager  efforts  on  such  a 
poor  example  as  napalm?  Why  not  go  after  really 
big  game  such  as  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
cigarettes,  rye  whiskey  or  a  myriad  of  other  far 
more  effective  killers.  Surely  you  realize  that  na- 
palm's contribution  to  the  world's  daily  carnage  is 
minuscule  to  say  the  least. 

The  answer  of  course  is  obvious.  For  you  and 
your  fellow  children  napalm  is  a  symbol — a  symbol 
of  your  ill-conceived  and  naive  anti-Americanism. 
Combining  the  latter  with  the  perennial  need  of 
the  emotionally  and  intellectually  immature  to  have 
some  cause  celebre  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  ignor- 
ing life  and  its  responsibilities,  you  emerge  as  a 
slightly  sophomoric  and  not  at  all  formidable 
spokesman  for  a  noisy  but  rather  shallow  cause. 
The  fact  that  so  many  faculty  people  join  you  in 
your  antics  should  afford  you  no  solace;  academia 
has  traditionally  attracted  to  its  ranks  a  host  of 
misdirected  souls  who  though  unequipped  to  con- 
front the  competitive  challenge  of  the  real  world, 
spend  their  lives  meting  out  much  criticism  but  few 
meaningful  solutions. 

As  to  Une  real  thrust  of  your  position  —  damn 
the  USA  whether  she  be  right  or  wrong  —  my  coun- 
try needs  no  poor  defense  from  me.  However,  al- 
though as  a  Republican  I  am  no  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  I  suggest  that  time  may  well  vin- 
dicate him  for  his  position  in  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  virtue  in  a  nation 
being  willing  to  follow  the  strength  of  its  convic- 
tions notwithstanding  a  continuous  and  abusive 
chorus  of  criticism. 

Robert  W.  Sawdey 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

seeks  pen  pal 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  Nigeria  boy,  18  years  of  age,  five  feet  ten 
inches  tali,  135  pounds  in  weight,  blue  eyes,  black 
hair  and  light  brown  in  complexion,  seeking  pen 
pal  in  Dnited  States  of  America,  regardless  of  age 
or  sex. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  and  exchange  letters 
with  anyone  who  is  interested.  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  people  and  their  country.  My  hobbies  are 
swimming,  football,  music  and  magazine. 

I  have  been  looking  for  an  American  pen  pal  but 
I  never  got  one  until  I  reached  the  American  HSIS 
library  in  Lagos  where  I  got  the  address  of 
.your  newspaper.  I  will  be  grateful  if  you  publish 
this  in  your  paper. 
Awaiting  letters  from  your  readers. 

Ademola  Akambi, 
81A  Tokunbo  Street, 
Lagos,  Nigeria 


It's  especially  shattering  if  the  ideal  of 
the  scholar  community  has  been  idealized 
as  much  as  it  has  in  our  society.  It  is  very 
likely  that  today's  dropout  is  more  sen- 
sitive to  real  education  than  the  person  who 
stays  in,  gets  A's,  and  goes  on  to  graduate 
school  ond  becomes  a  classified  scholar. 
The  problem  with  today's  scholars  is  that 
they  are  career  men;  they  don't  question 
ony  more.  They  talk  to  each  other  only  and 
even  then  don  t  bother  to  listen. 

There's  a  sterile  world  in  academia  these 
days  but  socciety  doesn't  offer  an  excit- 
ing alternative.  The  technocratic  and 
bureaucratic  society  builds  its  imagination 
into  IBM  machines. 

That's  the  society  we're  all  being  sucked 
into  while  we  play  this  funny  game  of  ans- 
wering questions  for  marks.  Not  much  ef- 
fort is  needed  and  maybe,  just  maybe, 
Darcy  Martin  realized  that  merely  passing 
courses  isn't  enough,  when  the  standards 
are  so  low. 

It's  a  necessary  stage  for  him  to  pull  out 
and  take  his  experience  first  hand  and  at 
his  leisure  —  not  at  the  rate  set  by  some 
curriculum  committee. 

The  tragedy  is  that  Darcy  will  be  back. 
Not  because  university  will  have  changed 
or  that  his  mind  will  have  changed  about 
the  relevancy  of  university,  but  because 
society  requires  him  to  bear  o  degree. 
When  he's  back  the  second  time,  dropping 
out  will  no  longer  be  an  alternative  and 
the  system  will  smack  its  lips  with  the  deed 
accomplished. 

In  a  free  society  you're  free  to  drop  out 
any  time — and  you  probably  should  while 
you're  still  young — but  don't  ever  imagine 
you'll  get  away  with  it.  You  might  never 
:ontribute  anything  important  to  society, 
but  society  has  to  tame  you  so  you  can  con- 
tinue growing  old. 
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here  i  am.  broken -hcortcd  with  eleven  useless  airline  in- 
surance policies.  Jewish  bay  makes  good:  hersh  ezrin  dines 
with  lady  eaten,  horriet  dreamed  she  wai  roped  in  o  park- 
ing lot  last  night  and  the  attendant  charged  her  for  the 
tvTl  hour,  ai  the  sex  maniac  said  to  the  Siamese  twins— 
i'H  make  an  ass  of  you  yet.  onne  worked  hard  and  donni 
held  up  her  end,  too.  tha  Hon  of  Judoh  is  getting  «  *um- 
mer  job  on  the  moid  of  the  mist — os  o  foghorn,  sue  helwig 
got  infected,  melinda  bought  a  pair  of  eastaneets.  mickte- 
burgh  is  in  love,  relatives  have  requested  that.  Instead  at 
flowers,  friends  send  contributions  to  tha  ampersand Ihofker 
fund,  sue  rcislcr  said  her  father  got  drunk  ond  tried  to 
pick  a  fight  with  their  Christmas  tree,  ampersand  bit  kes- 
terton.  again,  kathy  and  mory  kate  looked  beautiful  end 
gave  ampersand  his  first  rewrite,  ampersand  hit  carson 
and  canon  protested  the  devaluation  of  the  pound,  dove 
protested  fhe  devaluation  of  the  frank,  ingrid  denied  she 
was  seeking  the  leadership  of  fhe  liberal  party-  volky  sold 
he  had  stopped  beating  his  wife,  crochtey,  the  top  *w« 
burtons  of  his  shoes  undone,  brought  his  lawn-mower  along 
.  tor  a  coup  de  grace  Just  In  ease  porklns  didn't  make  If 
back  and  jlm  cowan  assumed  power. 


An  open  letter  about  the  Placement  Service 


Dear  Students, 

What  do  you  look  for  in  a  job? 

It's  nice  if  it  pays,  that's  obvious. 

Location  matters:  one  man  wants  to 
stay  in  the  city,  another  wants  a  change 
of  scene.  The  nature  of  the  work  mat- 
ters: laboratory  versus  typewriter  ver- 
sus open  air,  and  so  on. 

You  look  for  an  employer  who  offers 
what  you  want  in  the  way  of  pay  and 
conditions  of  work,  and  you  strike  a 
bargain.  You  put  yourself  at  his  dispo- 
sal; you  agree  to  let  him  decide  what 
you're  to  do.  Right? 

We  think  there's  more  to  it.  You 
probably  do  care  what  your  work  ac- 
complishes. A  doctor  can  save  people's 
lives;  a  teacher  can  teach  people;  an 
engineer  can  give  people  the  fruits  of 
science.  They  get  pay,  but  they  also  get 
and  deserve  gratitude  for  what  they've 
given.  A  special  satisfaction  goes  with 
this. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  the  dirty 
jobs,  jobs  where  you  grab  what's  in  it 
for  you,  and  the  public  be  damned. 
Jobs  of  which  you  might  say,  "I 
wouldn't  do  that  no  matter  what  they 
paid  me."  Or,  "I  couldn't  live  with  my- 
self.". 

You  couldn't  live  with  yourself  if 
you  were  making  the  Zyklon  B  that 
was  gassing  millions  of  Jews.  No  mat- 
ter what  they  paid  you. 

That  particular  job  offer  isn't  allow- 
ed on  the  market  any  more.  But  think 
carelully  about  the  ones  that  are!  It's 
not  enough  that  your  employer  offers 
you  what  you  want;  you've  got  to 
think  also  whether  he's  directing  you 
to  do  things  you  want  done  —  because 


it's  your  time  that's  being  bargained— 
your  life. 

That's  what  the  placement  service 
protest  is  about. 

The  biggest  military  machine  in  the 
world  is  unmercifully  bombing  a  small 
Asian  nation,  aiming  to  break  it's  peo- 
ple's will  to  resist  (Globe  &  Mail,  Dec. 
20,  1967,  p.  4).  It  is  dropping  napalm 
and  anti-personnel  bombs  on  civilian 
populations  (Globe  &  Mail,  Dec.  20, 


CHANDLER  DAVIS 

1967,  p.  7;  N.Y.  Review  of  Books,  Jan. 
4,  1968),  destroying  crops  with  plant 
poisons  (N.Y.  Times,  Mar.  24,  1966), 
and  even  deliberately  levelling  whole 


villages  (Jonathan  Schell,  The  Village 
of  Ben  Sue,  1967).  Many  people  con- 
sider this  a  crime,  an  extraordinarily 
serious  one.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, which  was  taken  as  the  basis  for 
the  Nuremberg  trials  of  Nazi  war 
crimes,  it  would  seem  that  the  U.S.  of- 
ficials ordering  the  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam may  be  guilty.  If  so,  then  under 
the  same  Treaty  those  who  abet  them 
are  guilty  too,  even  if  they  are  "only 
following  orders"  or  "only  doing  what 
they're  paid  to  do". 

Now  the  Pentagon's  actions  in  Viet- 
nam have  not  been  adjudged  criminal 
in  Canadian  courts  yet.  You  can  take  a 
job  making  the  Pentagon's  bombs  or 
planes  or  poisons,  and  Canadian  law 
won't  prosecute  you. 

But  would  you  choose  to  —  at  any 
price?  Could  you  live  with  yourself? 

Wouldn't  you  rather  use  your  life  to 
help  people? 

We  don't  claim  the  choice  is  always 
easy.  For  instance,  in  a  large  corpora- 
tion with  many  products,  does  an  em- 
ployee escape  implication  in  the  war 
if  he  personally  does  no  work  on 
weapons?  Maybe,  maybe  not.  Without 
claiming  to  have  easy  answers,  we  do 
insist  that  the  questions  are  necessary. 
We  ask  them  of  ourselves,  and  we 
want  them  to  be  before  everyone. 

That's  what  the  placement  service 
protest  is  about. 

Chandler  Davis 
Rob  Fairley 
Paul  Hocli 
Bill  Johnston 
Marlie  Ritchie 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Remember 
when  you  used 
to  wear  your 
hair  short? 


Civil  Libertarians  and  campus  protest 


By  PAUL  HOCH 

Not  long  ago,  most  of  us  assumed 
that  the  Left  could  be  depended  upon 
to  invite  controversial  speakers  to  uni- 
versity campuses  and  the  Right  could 
be  depended  upon  to  oppose  their  right 
to  speak.  At  Berkeley,  the  Left  stood 
for  Free  Speech,  and  the  administra- 
tors who  opposed  them  stood  for  "the 
Accepted  Norms  of  Society."  But  now, 
strangely  enough,  the  present  contro- 
versy over  the  Placement  Service  has 
stimulated  a  revolution  of  Civil  Liber- 
tarianism  in  the  rooms  of  Simcoe  Hall 
and  the  Galbraith  Building,  and  the 
Left  is  being  accused  of  trying  to  im- 
pose its  moral  censorship  on  the  rest 
of  the  campus.  By  pure  coincidence, 
many  of  the  Civil  Libertarians  have 
business  interests  or  job  aspirations 
closely  linked  to  the  companies  that 
SAC  wishes  to  exclude  from  the  cam- 
pus. 

Let's  start  with  the  latest  "free 
speech"  argument  —  it  doesn't  hold 
water.  There  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  a  student  group  inviting  a 
speaker  to  the  campus  for  educational 
purposes  and  a  business-dominated 
"university  government"  inviting  com- 
panies like  Dow  to  the  campus  for  re- 
cruitment. Furthermore,  while  there 
were  undoubtedly  students  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  convenience  of 
university  facilities  to  see  the  Dow  re- 
cruiter, there  was  also  a  fairly  sizeable 
group  of  students  (paying  the  same 
fees  toward  the  operation  of  the 
Placement  Service)  who  did  not  wish 
to  see  their  facilities  turned  into  chan- 
nels of  supply  for  the  War  Machine. 
Must  draw  the  line  somewhere 

Does  anyone  seriously  claim  that  en- 
gineers have  the  right  to  be  recruited 
into  any  sort  of  activity,  no  matter  how- 
heinous?  Does  anyone  seriously  claim 
that  if  a  group  of  students  wished  to 
be  recruited  into  the  S.S.,  the  rest  of 
the  University  community  would  be 
obligated  to  make  its  Placement  facili- 


ties available  to  the  storm-troopers?  If 
the  answer  is  no,  then  clearly  there  i? 
a  point  at  which  the  university  com 
muity  must  draw  a  line.  The  individual 
does  not  have  an  absolute  right  to  be 
an  accessory  to  murder.  Nor  does  he 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  commu- 
nity facilities  be  used  to  recruit  other 
accessories.  In  fact,  by  using  university 
facilities  (financially  supported  by  all 
students)  and  for  whom  we  are  all  re- 
sponsible, the  supporters  of  the  war- 
suppliers  are  in  a  very  real  sense  mak- 
ing the  entire  community  their  acces- 
sories. What  about  our  rights  not  to  be 
made  accessories  in  mass  inhumanity? 
What  about  the  rights  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese not  to  have  napalm  dumped  on 
their  villages? 

Who  decides?  Who  draws  the  line  at 
which  one  individual's  rights  seriously 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  other  indivi- 
duals? There  can  be  only  one  answer: 
the  entire  student-staff  community; 
not  the  engineers  and  not  the  anti-Dow 
demonstrators.  The  students  have  a 
freely  elected  government  to  make  de- 
cisions in  their  name,  and  SAC  has 
made  its  decision. 

Suddenly,  the  new  Civil  Libertarians 
had  to  shift  their  ground:  next  they 
claimed  SAC  had  no  right  to  make 
moral  and  political  decisions  of  any- 
kind. 

Student  reps  must  make  decisions 

The  important  point  that  the  Liber- 
tarians seemed  to  miss  is  that  if  stu- 
dent representatives  are  to  play  a  role 
in  the  governing  of  the  university,  then 
they  have  to  make  decisions.  As  a  tri- 
vial example  —  if  the  student  body  is 
to  participate  in  the  running  of  the 
Placement  Service,  then  it  has  to  decide 
criteria  for  letting  recruiters  onto  the 
campus.  Whether  or  not  Dow  is  allow- 
ed back  on  campus  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  for  the  Placement  Serv- 
ice will  have  made  a  moral  decision, 
either  directly  or  by  omission. 

If  students  wish  to  be  members  of 
such  governing  bodies  —  whether  of 


the  Placement  Service  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  any  other  university  gov- 
erning body,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
make  moral  and  political  decisions  and 
accept  responsibility  for  those  deci- 
sions. As  the  student  body  accepts 
more  and  more  responsibility  for  the 
governing  of  the  university,  there  will 
be  more  and  more  moral  and  political 
decisions  to  be  made.  Unfortunately, 
if  every  such  decision  has  to  be  made 
by  campus-wide  referendum,  this  will 
quickly  lead  to  the  paralysis  of  student 
government,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
the  student  voice  within  the  university. 

What  about  the  War  Machine? 

So  much  for  the  tempest-in-a-teapot 
arguments.  The  really  ominous  issues 
were  raised  by  those  critics  of  the  stu- 
dent government  who  claimed  that 
"most  of  the  major  North  American 
companies  are  complicit  in  the  War 
Machine;  the  machinery  of  the  Warfare 
State  reaches  into  every  corner  of  our 
society.  How  do  you  dissassociate  your- 
self from  them?"  Yes  —  that  indeed  is 
the  problem.  Business,  labor,  govern- 
ment, and  even  the  university,  are 
bound  up  in  that  War  Machine  (with  Available  in  3  absorbency- 
the  universities  supplying  the  trained  sizes — Regular,  Super 
manpower  to  keep  the  machine  work- 
ing.) 

It  would  be  very  nice  if  we  lived  in 
an  Ivory  Tower,  and  could  placidly  sit 
back  contemplating  our  navels  and  dis- 
coursing on  the  rights  of  individual 
to  employ  the  Placement  Service  as 
they  see  fit.  But  in  the  last  generation 
a  Warfare  State  has  grown  up  out 
there,  and  it's  not  going  to  disappear 
because  we  use  wishful  thinking  or 
classical  liberal  rhetoric.  At  some  point, 
we  have  to  draw  a  line  and  put  pres- 
sure on  the  individual  corporate  gears 
of  that  Machine,  even  if  a  few  so-called  tampax  tampons  are  p 
rights  are  limited  in  the  process.  If  we 
don't,  within  a  generation  there  will 
be  no  more  rights  to  worry  about. 
There  will  be  no  more  people  to  worry  THE  VARSITY,  Fridoy, 
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You  really  looked  like  a 
kid.  But  then  you 
weren't  very  old  either. 
Today  your  hair  is  longer 
and  you're  old  enough 
to  look  back  on  things. 
Today  you're  old  enough 

to  wear  Tampax 
tampons,  the  modern, 
internally  worn 
sanitary  protection 
for  girls  like  you. 
Container-applicators 
are  silken  smooth. 
Easy  to  insert — your 
hands  never  need  touch 
the  Tampax  tampon, 
and  both  tampon 
and  applicator  can 
be  flushed  away.  You  can 

stop  worrying  about 
belts,  pins,  pads,  or  odor. 
And  concentrate  on 
your  next  hairdo. 


and  Junior — wherever 
such  products  are  sold. 


MADE  ONLY  BV 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD.. 
BARRIE.  ONTARIO 


20th  CENTURY  THEATRES 


Senate  releases  minutes  of  meeting 


SWING  INTO  '68 
with  our 
APPAREL  FOR  MEN 

. . .  and  the  beat  goes  on  I 


300  YONGE  STREET 
Corner  of  Dundos 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  AT 
QUEBEC  CARTIER  MINING  COMPANY 

Opportunities  are  offered  in  ENGINEERING  AND 
SCIENCES  —  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  industriaf, 
metallurgical,  mining,  as  well  as  mathematics  and 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  —  financial  and  cost 
analysis,  operations  and  methods  analysis. 

Quebec  Cartier  Mining  Company  is  one  of  the  largest- 
iron  ore  mining  Companies  in  Canada,  The  mine  and 
concentrator  are  located  at  Gagnon,  Quebec,  with 
shipping  facilities  and  heodquarters  located  at  Port 
Cartier,  Quebec. 

Company  recruiters  will  interview  interested  candi- 
dates on  the  campus  on 

JAN.  18,  1968 

For  more  information  on  job  openings,  salary  and 
benefits,  etc  .  .  ,  please  contact  your  Placement 
Office  immediately. 


"e're  one  of 
rthe  biggest 
rand  it  took 
us  63  years  to  get  this  way. 
Now  we  need  the  kind  of 
engineer  who  can  make  us 
twice  as  big  in  the  next  ten.  If 
you  can  combine  your  techno- 
logical training  with  imagina- 
tion to  produce  results,  see 
our  representative  when  he 
visits  your  campus. 


nterviewer  on  Campus 
January  19 


©Public  Service 

Electric  and  Gas  Company 
New  Jersey 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
One  of  America's  Largest  and 
Most  Progressive  Suppliers  of  Energy 


Evenings  6.30 
Matinee  2  p.m. 
Wed..  Sot.,  Sun. 


-**** 

HIGHEST 
RATING!* 


UGM  

JULIE  CHRISTIE 


PETER  FINCH 
TERENCE  STAMP 
ALAN  BATES 


RESERVE  SEATS  ATB0X0FFICE 
OR  BY  PHONE 
183-H4I  or  783-1550 

.iWTSAVMABtf  D0WHTCWN  FMM 
MCOOVSlCOlONWMJlUlSBfnc.CtNCYjrjCOllECtll 


NO  SEATS 

mini  of  RES£*VED 

ROBERT  VISE 
HOMERS  -  H  AMUERSTEI« 


/COLOR 

►•"ANDREWS  '»«  ™<a  PLUMMER 

Evenings  at  6  p.m. 
Mot.  2  p.m.  Sot.  &  Sun. 


NOW  YOU  CAN 
SEE  IT  WITHOUT 
RESERVED  SEATS. 


M  ACADEMY  AWARDS! 

DAVID  LEANS  FILM 


DOCTOR 
ZHiVZMSO/. 


BLUCR-RATKUfllT  5UBHAT  iil-OBD 
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DIRECT  FROM  ITS 
ROADSHOW  ENGAGEMENT! 

SPECIAL  PSPULM  PRICES 

"SEP"  NO  SEATS  RESERVED 


■  OTWBYMl'JK 
Evenings  at  6  p.m. 
Mot.  2  p.m.  Sat.  &  Sun. 


Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Senate 
meeting  of  Dec.  8,  1961,  as 
released  by  tlie  office  of  the 
secretary  to  the  Senate. 

1 )  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  Nov.  10,  1967, 
were  approved. 

2)  During  the  inquiries  pe- 
riod, the  Senate  heard: 

a)  A  statement  by  the  act- 
ing president  about  the  stage 
reached  in  the  study  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  re- 
port of  the  (Maepherson) 
presidential  advisory  com- 
mittee on  undergraduate  in- 
struction in  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  science. 

b)  A  statement  by  the 
dean  of  Scarborough  College 
concerning  the  first-yeat  ex- 
amination results  in  the  ge- 
neral course  in  science  for 
the  academic  year  1966-67. 

3)  The  Senate  received  as 
a  communication  a  proposal 
to  the  Board  of  Governors 
from  the  council  of  the  fa- 
culty of  arts  and  science 
concerning  the  appointment 
of  students  as  members  of 
the  council  and  its  Commit- 
tees. 

4)  The  Senate  approved  a 
report  from  the  council  of 
the  school  of  graduate  stu- 
dies recommending  first 
reading  of  a  statute  to 
change  the  name  of  the  gra- 
duate department  of  clas- 
sics to  the  graduate  depart- 
ment of  classical  studies. 
First  reading  was  given  to  a 
statute  incorporating  this 
change. 

5)  The  Senate  considered 
a  report  from  the  executive 
committee  and  gave  first 
reading  to  the  following  sta- 
tutes: 

i)  a  statute  amending  the 
composition  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  student  repre- 
sentation, minor  changes  in 
the  representation  of  the 
graduates  and  in  the  ex-of- 
ficio  membership  of  the  Se- 
nate. 

ii)  a  statute  amending  the 
consolidated  statutes  of  the 
Senate  to  empower  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  ap- 
prove on  behalf  of  the  Se- 
nate changes  in  courses  of 
study. 

iii)  a  statute  amending  the 
consolidated  statutes  of  the 
Senate  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction and  the  approval  of 
a  statute  of  the  Senate  at 
the  same  meeting  of  the  Se- 
nate, provided  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposal  for 
which  Senate  approval  is 
sought  have  been  circulated 
to  all  members  of  the  Se- 
nate with  the  notice  calling 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

6)  The  Senate  considered 
a  report  of  the  board  of  me- 
dical studies  recommending 
that  registration  for  all  pre- 


medical  students  in  either 
New  or  Innis  College  be 
made  compulsory.  The  Se- 
nate has  recommended  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposal  to 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

7)  The  Senate  approved  a 
report  of  the  committee  on 
admission  standards,  recom- 
mending and  reporting  as 
follows. 

i)  recommending  thai  He- 
brew" be  approved  as  a  sub- 
ject for  purposes  of  admis- 
sion to  this  University,  and 
that  evidence  of  proficiency 
be  determined  either. 

a)  by  means  of  a  school 
report  presented  by  one  of 
the  three  following  schools: 
Beth  Jacob  High  School  for 
Giiis,  The  Associated  He- 
brew Schools  of  Toronto, 
Ner  Israel  Yeshiva  College 
of  Toronto,  or 

b)  on  the  results  of  a  spe- 
cial examination  conducted 
in  a  matter  acceptable  to  the 
committee  on  admission 
standards. 

ii)  recommending  that  the 
office  of  admissions  be  em- 
powered, with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  faculties  con- 
cerned, to  offer  early  final 
admission  in  1968  to  as  ma- 
ny qualified  applicants  as 
possible,  taking  into  consi- 
deration all  the  information 
available  on  the  record  of 
each  applicant. 

iii)  reporting  that  any  pro- 
posed changes  in  subject  re- 
quirements for  admission  to 
the  university  for  the  ses- 
sion 1969-70  must  be  approv- 
ed by  the  Senate  at  its  meet- 
ing in  February,  1963,  m  or- 
der that  the  schools  may  be 
informed  of  these  changes  in 
time  to  plan  time  tables  and 
staff  requirements  for  the 
school  session  1968-69. 

8)  The  Senate  approved  a 
report  of  the  committee  on 
admissions  concerning  21  ca- 
ses of  students  not  fully 
meeting  the  University's  ad- 
mission requirements.  Fif- 
teen of  the  applicants  con- 
cerned were  denied  admis- 
sion and  six  applicants  were 
granted  admission  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  facul- 
ties concerned. 

9)  The  Senate  approved  a 
report  of  the  committee  on 
scholarships  and  other 
awards  concerning  two  new 
awards,  three  amendments 
to  existing  awards,  and  three 
withdrawals  of  awards. 

10)  The  Senate  gave  se- 
cond reading  to  statutes 
amending  the  courses  of  stu- 
dy and  calendar  for  the  ses- 
sion 1967-68  in  the  following 
faculties  and  schools:  appli- 
ed science  and  engineering, 
food  sciences,  music,  gra- 
duate studies,  hygiene  and 
Forestry. 


Director  Kramer  will  speak  Sunday 


The  Centennial  Film 
Board  and  the  Directors' 
Guild  of  Canada  are  spon- 
soring An  Evening  with 
Stanley  Kramer  Sunday  in 
Convocation  Hall  at  8:30 
p.m. 

Mr.  Kramer  will  discuss 
his  approaches  to  film-mak- 
ing as  reflected  in  The  Wild 
One,  On  The  Beach,  High 
Noon,  Judgement  at  Nur- 
emburg,  The  Defiant  Ones, 
and  his  latest  release,  Guess 


Who's  Coming  for  Dinner. 

The  Board  will  also  spon- 
sor a  12-week  course  on 
film-making  techniques  fe- 
aturing talks  by  Patrick 
Watson,  Robert  Fulford,  Ju- 
lius Kohanyi,  Ian  Ewing,  and 
Bob  Fothergill. 

Further  details  about  the 
CFB  projects  are  available 
at  their  office  in  the  SAC 
Media  building,  91  St. 
George. 


Arts  I  at  UBC-the  new  education 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

A  truism  to  start  off  the 
new  year—all  is  not  well 
with  the  established  system 
of  education. 

A  prediction  to  follow — 
Ihings  are  changing  and  the 
changes  are  coming  up 
faster. 

Both  a  revolution  and  a 
counter  revolution  are  biew- 
ing  almost  simultaneously  in 
the  little  tea-pot  environ- 
ment of  universities. 
The  status  of  drop-outs  has 
changed.  Now  normal  stu- 
dents are  saying  they  wished 
Ihey  had  the  'courage'  to 
drop  out. 

Here  in  Toronto,  Rochdale 
and  Tartu  colleges  are  part 
of  the  student  revolution 
against  the  present  aulhori- 
larian  and  fragmented  sys- 
tem of  education.  Both  have 
a  student-developed  educa- 
tion program  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  student-centr- 
ed approach  to  learning.  The 
grade-giving  professor  is  re- 
placed by  a  resource  per- 
son whom  the  students  con- 
sult. Students  set  their  own 
goals  and  achievement  cri- 
teria. 

Bring  them  back 

But  a  counter-revolution  is 
being  staged  by  the  Univer- 
sity establishment — the  fa- 
culty and  administration. 
They  don't  like  drop-outs; 
they  want  the  bright  stu- 
dents back  in  the  system. 

Our  Macpherson  recom- 
mendations (and  similar  re- 
ports in  other  Universities) 
are  the  establishment's  ans- 
wer. One  concrete  result  of 
such  report  is  the  Arts  I  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

This  is  a  new  type  of  first 
year  programme  organized 
by  the  younger  faculty  mem- 
bers. It  is  not  subject  orient- 
ed but  attempts  to  integrate 
disciplines.  There  are  two 
groups  with  120  students  in 
each.  Small  seminar  groups 
are  organized  from  these. 
One  group  discusses  topics 


on  love,  war,  death,  educa- 
tion; the  other  deals  with 
themes  on  society,  utopia, 
and  communication. 

"It  leans  towards  philoso- 
phy," said  Irene  Wasilewski, 
17,  a  student  in  the  lat- 
ter group.  "We  don't  take 
apart  poems  and  we  don't 
memorize  date's,"  she  added 
with  a  half  cynical,  half  en- 
thusiastic smile. 

Paul  Knox,  17,  is  in  group 
one.  Here  was  a  guy  with  a 
lot  on  the  ball  and  again  the 
comments  came  with  a  mix- 
lure  of  cynicism  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

"I've  always  been  a  guinea 
pig,''  said  Knox,  a  veteran  of 
the  Etobicoke  public  school 
advancement  program  and 
various  educational  experi- 
ments. "Arts  I  was  new  and 
it  sounded  a  lot  more  inter- 
esting than  the  regular  cour- 
ses. 

Hippie  thing 

"Another  thing  is,"  he  add- 
ed thoughtfully,  "the  hippie 
movement  was  really  big 
during  the  summer  when 
high  school  kids  were  decid- 
ing what  to  do  about  univer- 
sity. To  some  people,  Arts  I 
sounded  like  a  hippie  thing 
to  do." 

He  felt  that  students  in 
the  program  were  becoming 
stereotyped.  And  he  was  an- 
gered by  the  fact  that  they 
liked  it. 

Asked  about  how  other 
students  at  the  University 
related  to  the  program,  Dr. 
Ian  Ross,  chairman  of  Arts 
I,  said  "A  lot  of  them  are 
envious  because,  of  course 
there  are  no  grades  or  ex- 
ams." 

Arts  II? 

But  there  has  been  no 
rush  on  the  seminars.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  term, 
300  people  applied  for  the 
program  but  at  registration 
only  243  showed  up.  The  pro- 
gram was  planned  for  240 
people.  And  there  has  been 
no  radical  demand  for  an 
Arts  II  program.  Comments 


have  been  luke  warm. 

"I  am  pleased  with  the 
way  things  are  going,"  said 
Ross  "and  we're  thinking 
about  following  up  with  Arts 
II."  Ross  and  Father  Patrick 
McGuigan,  co-chairman  of 
the  program  said  they  want- 
ed to  encourage  students  to 
continue  in  a  chosen  field, 
bringing  in  other  disciplines 
during  the  years. 

Says  Judy,  "It  would  be 
hard  to  be  thrown  back  into 
the  mainstream  next  year" 
and  is  in  favour  of  an  Arts 
II. 

"Part  of  our  success"  add- 
ed Ross,  comes  from  the 
building." 

Schubert  and  the  Beatles 

Last  Wednesday,  one  typi- 
cally foggy  Vancouver  morn- 
ing, I  walked  into  the  Arts  I 
building  . .  .  it's  just  a  great 
big  grey  two-storey  shack. 

In  the  seminar  room  im- 
mediately to  the  right  of 
the  main  entrance,  a  heated 
argument  was  in  progress.  A 
sneaked  look  between  the 
cracks  showed  Prof.  Ross 
sitting  back  while  two  stu- 
dents had  the  floor  and  the 
ten  others  ready  to  join  in 
at  any  moment. 

Further  along  the  hall 
was  a  huge  common 
room.  Schubert's  Quintet  in 
A  major  was  playing,  to  be 
followed  by  the  Beatles'  Ma- 
gical Mystery  Tour.  There 
was  a  TV  in  one  corner  and 
a  huge  mound  of  cushions 
in  another — occupied  then 
by  someone  reading  War  and 
Peace.  The  room  was  a  soft 
grey  color  with  ceiling  to 
lloor  windows  on  both  si- 
des. A  turqoise  rug  covered 
the  floor,  wall  to  wall.  This 
is  where  most  of  the  semi- 
nars and  discussions  are 
held.  Another  seminar  room 
adjacent  to  the .  lounge  is 
painted  a  bright  sun  yellow 
with  a  round  table  in  cen- 
tre— just  a  brief  description 
of  two  environments  used  in 
the  Arts  I  program  to  rep- 
lace the  sterile  classroom  sit- 
uation. 


THIS  WEEKEND  FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY 
The  Blues  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

10  p.m.  -  2  ,.m.  "HtSf&kr 
Dancing  *  ti.iening  to  ^^^S'j^m^ 

BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO  ^""^^iiwiff 

S.I,  12  a.m.  ■  3  e.m.  ^K^^^SS?' 
SPECIAL  WEEKEND  GUEST  '*<firW'-V''>  ' 

AL  CROWN  WELL  W*SW" 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  S  Hurbord  -  922.1517  -  10»/o  Discount  on  Take  Oul  Orders. 


University  of  Toronto 
A  Centennial  Professor  for  January 

DR.  WILFRED  C.  SMITH 

Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  World  Religion 
Harvard  University 

BELIEF  AND  FAITH 

As  Seen  by  o  Comparative  Religionist 
Tuesdoy,  January  9,  at  4.15  p.m. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


CLASSIFIED 


STUDENT  TOURS  & 
JOBS  IN  EUROPE 

For  o  complete  description  in  a  36 
page  booklet  send  $2.00  to  Gord  Allan, 
25  Taylorwood  Dr.,  Islington.  Ph.  247- 
2339. 

FURNISHED  APT.  TO  LET:  at  318  St 

George  3  bedroom,  large  opt.  in  tri- 
plex bldg.  $170  monthly,  parking  in- 
cluded, 633-2760,  633-4364,  921-8756. 

MATURE  STUDENT  wishes  to  share  his 
apartment  with  same,  Bloor-Spadina, 
925-6862. 

ELECTRIC  ACOUSTIC  GUITAR  (Gibson) 
in  almost  new  condition.  Cost  $200, 
Selling  for  $80.  Now  you  con't  get 
strung  up  on  a  deal  like  that.  Call 
Allyn  -  633-4892. 


JOEY  STERN,  a  big  birthday  kiss  from 
oil  of  us.  Lots  of  love.  Sue,  Marsha, 
Ellen,  Dorothy  and  Margot. 

IT'S  too  cold  to  camp  cut  in  the 
quad.  Share  my  luxury  pad  seconds 
from  Keele  subway  stop.  $65  per 
month.  Call  766-8547. 

SKIERS  UPGRADE  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  I 

Competition  KASTLE  R-Slalom  metal- 
lic Skis,  P-Tex  base,  210  cm.  long, 
Brand  new  this  season.  Buckle  boots; 
HENKE,  8'/j  med.  black  with  white 
inserts.  One  seas-n  old  and  extremely 
comfortable  but  firm.  Fantastic  edge 
contiol  and  support.  Original  cost; 
boots  $90.00.  Skis  $185.00.  Make  of- 
fer  after  inspection.  After  6  p.m. 
241-6736, 


Professor  Patrick  McGuigan,  co-chairman  of  UBC's  controversial  Arts  I,  conducts  o  sem- 
inar in  the  room  with  the  turquoise  rua. 


BIG  NEW  YEAR  OPENING 

BAREFOOT  COFFEE  HOUSE 

150  Charles  St.  -  Wymilwood 
Victoria  College 

DOUG  LONG 
&  SHEL  POSEN 

IN  CONCERT 

This  weekend  only       tt?  per  person 

FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NITES 
DOORS  OPEN  10:30  P.M. 
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Summer  Employment  Opportunities 
In  Federal  Government  Departments 


Approximately  1,800  summer  positions  are  available 
across  Canada  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences,  engineering, 
and  those  in  medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

Salaries  will  range  from  $300  to  $640  o  month  and 
there  are  generous  provisions  for  travel  to  and  from 
places  of  work. 

Details  and  application  forms  are  available  at  your 
placement  office.  Closing  dote  for  receipt  of  applica- 
tions is  January  26,  1968. 


Sweet  Charity  is  great! 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

Varsity-  Tlieatre  Editor 

B  O  M*B  ADA  DOM  DA 
DUM!  Sweet  Charity  is  here 
and  she's  a  beauty!  DOM 
DADA  DOM  BA  DOM!  Sweet 
Charity  has  the  best  danc- 
ing I've  ever  seen  in  a  mu- 
sical comedy!  BOM  BADA 
DOM  DA  DUM!  Sweet  Cha- 
rity" has  the  best  music  in 
any    score    written  since 


(w)  Westinghouse 

WILL  BE  ON  CAMPUS  JANUARY  18  &  19,  1968 
TO  INTERVIEW  1968  ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

A  well-defined  training  program  is  offered  to  prepare 
candidates  for  positions  of  responsibility  in: 

DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
MANUFACTURING  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
FACTORY  ENGINEERING 
SERVICE  ENGINEERING 
FIELD  INSTALLATION 
QUALITY  CONTROL  AND  TEST 
TECHNICAL  MARKETING  AND  SALES 

These  positions  will  afford  opportunity  for  career 
development  to  graduates  with  potential. 

Professional  salary  scale  and  increases  based  on  per- 
formance as  well  as  excellent  employee  fringe  bene- 
fit plans. 

Contact  the  Placement  Office  for  detailed  information,  brochures  and 
interview  appointment. 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tartan 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546  Yonge  St.  922-3141 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 
—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cords 


CENTENNIAL  FILM  BOARD 

DIRECTOR'S  GUILD  OF  CANADA 

PREStNT 

AN  EVENING  WITH  STANLEY  KRAMER 

WRITER  /  PRODUCER  /  DIRECTOR 


HIGH  NOON. 

MAD,  MAD,  WORLD: 

JUDGEMENT  AT 
NUREMBERG. 

DEATH  OF  A  SALESMAN. 

THE  WILD  ONE. 

THE  DEFIANT  ONES. 


CONVOCATION  HALL 
JANUARY  7,  '68 
8:30  P.M. 

FREE  TICKETS 

AVAILABLE 
AT  SAC  OFFICE 


Kurt  Weill.  Sweet  Charity 
is  great. 

Run,  do  not  walk  to  see 
Sweet  Charity  at  the  O'Ke- 
efe  Centre.  Chita  Rivera  has 
taken  a  cliche-ridden  part 
and  turned  it  to  gold,  and 
taken  the  show  with  her. 
This  is  the  third  time  I've 
seen  the  show,  and  this  po- 
duction  of  it  is  a  far  supe- 
rior version  to  the  one  in 
New  York.  Chita  Rivera  is 
superb.  She  gets  roars  where 
Gwen  Verdon  was  satisfied 
with  chuckles.  She  struts 
wheie  her  predecessor  walk- 
ed. And  she  managed  to 
make  the  cloying  "Where 
am  I  Going?"  almost  palat- 
able and  touching.  There's 
artistry  right  there! 

Sweet  Charity  is  the  senti- 
mental saga  of  Charity  Hope 
Valentine,  a  dance-hall  waif 
who  wants  to  be  loved;  or", 
failing  that,  at  least  respec- 
tably married.  In  any  case, 
she  wants  to  get  out  of  the 
Fandango  Ballroom  where 
she  has  been  in  the  used 
body  business  for  eight 
veais  . . .  Kow  she  gets  out 
of  the  place  is  the  thin  peg 
on  which  Neil  Simon  hangs 
his  meagre  book,  Cy  Cole- 
man loads  his  electrifying 
music  and  Bob  Fosse  pins 
his  stunning  choreography. 

Technically,  the  show  is  a 
triumph.  Robert  Randolph 
has  conceived  a  sparse,  co- 
lorful New  York,  with  a  mi- 
nimum of  scene  pieces  and  a 
maximum  of  imagination 
and  brilliant  lighting  tech- 
niques. The  design  takes  as 
its  starting  point  from  the 
idea  that  Sweet  Charity  is 
loosely  based  on  Fellini's 
film.  The  Nights  of  Cabiria. 
With  an  extravagant  use  of 
delicate  color  in  his  back 
lighting,  and  striking  set 
pieces,  the  effect  is  that  of 
a  cinematic  close-up,  focus- 
ing on  the  principal  part  of  - 
the  picture,  and  the  back- 
ground becoming  hazy.  The 
huge  stage  scrim  is  trans- 
formed into  a  delicate  wa- 
ter-colour. We  see  the  stage 
as  though  we  were  looking 
through  a  gauze  covered 
lens  ...  or  a  tear. 

Bob  Fosse,  who  created 
the  dances  for  How  to  Suc- 
ceed in  Business  Without 
Really  Trying,  The  Pyjama 
Game,  Damn  Yankees  and 
Little  Me,  has  outdone  him- 
self here.  The  show  is  one 
huge  dance  number  with 
only    enough    dialogue  to 


serve  as  funny  program  no- 
tes. The  dances  successfully 
stop  the  show  in  no  less 
than  ten,  count  'em  ten 
striking  moments.  The  hila- 
rious, ballsy  "Big  Spender" 
was  followed  almost  instan- 
taneously by  the  acid  "Rich 
Man's  Frug"  in  which  noses 
are  lifted  and  bodies  gleeful- 
ly contorted  to  the  raucous 
accompaniament  of  a  throb- 
bing electric  guitar.  Climax- 
es build  on  choreographic 
climaxes  through  the  pranc- 
ing "If  My  Friends  Could 
See  me  Now",  past  the  hea- 
dy "There  s  gotta  be  someth- 
ing better  Than  This"  until 
my  favorite  number,  ''The 
Rhythm  of  Life". 

As  excellent  as  the  show 
is  generally,  there  are  some 
things  that  aren't  quite  up 
to  snuff.  Neil  Simon's  book 
is  not  that  strong.  Charac- 
ters never  become  more 
than  charicature,  and  Simon 
seems  to  have  paid  only  nod- 
ding acknowledgement  to 
plot  development.  The  good 
fain,'  ending  reduces  the  en- 
tire proceedings  to  the  level 
of  a  collegiate  skit.  But  the 
caricatures  are  dead-on. 
drawn  with  a  wickedly  accu- 
rate thick  line,  and  if  the 
show  is  only  a  skit,  what  a 
great  skit  it  is.  There  are 
many  instance  of  the 
shrewd  Simon  non-sequiter. 
When  its  his  turn  to  have  a 
scene,  Simon  writes  classics. 
The  Rescue  Scene  (Does  she 
look  dead  to  you?  I  don't 
know,  I've  never  seen  her 
before!)  and  the  elevator 
scene  (If  I  could  only  get 
out  for  a  few  minutes!)  are 
wildly  inventive,  the  recon- 
ciliation scene  in  Charlie's 
Chili  house  touching. 

The  performers  are  uni- 
formly excellent.  Chita  Ri- 
vera has  a  sincerity  to  her 
that  never  seems  coy,  she  is 
never  too  pathetic,  too  piti- 
able. And  can  she  dance! 
Hoboy,  what  a  performer. 
Helen  Gallagher  is  just  a  lit- 
tle to  used  to  her  part;  she's 
a  touch  too  calculating  for 
my  taste,  but  just  a  touch. 
James  Luisi  is  a  marvellous 
Italian  straight  man  for 
Charity,  and  Lee  Goodman, 
of  Skippy  Peanut  Butter 
fame  was  just  fine  as  the 
quietly  paranoid  Oscar  Lind- 
quist,  Charity's  final  hope 
for  respectability. 

,Sweet  Charity  is  great. 
BOM  BADA  DOM  BA  DOM! 


NEW  COLLEGE  FILM  CLUB 


Presents 


THE  KNACK 

8:30  P.M.  -  SATURDAY,  JAN.  6 

NEW  C0LLECE  DINING  HALL 
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Experts  study  US  policy  in  Vietnam 


NEW  YORK  (VNS)  —  A 
.communist  victory  in  Viet- 
nam would  encourage  those 
advocating  violence  as  the 
best  instrument  of  social 
change,  concludes  a  report 
prepared  by  14  leading  Am- 
erican experts  on  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  report,  made  public 
last  week,  pictures  the  North 
Vietnam  leadership  as  be- 
lieving the  combination  of 
domestic  dissent  and  lack  of 
foreign  support  will  even- 
tually compel  the  United  Sta- 
tes to  withdraw  from  the 
war. 

"In  this  sense,"  says  the 
report,  "the  outcome  is  be- 
ing decided  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  homes  of  Ame- 
rica as  much  as  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Vietnam." 

The  14  experts,  mostly  pro- 
fessor from  leading  U.S.  uni- 
versities, agreed  a  Commu- 
nist victory  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  series  of  larger  and 
costlier  wars  but  warned 


that  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  would  produce  "a 
ruinous  conflict  involving 
other  major  powers." 

The  6,700-word  report  ge- 
nerally supports  the  Asian 
policies  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  but  suggests  the 
U.S.  administration  support 
attempts  to  bring  Commu- 
nist China  into  the  United 
Nations. 

"The  task  of  simultaneous- 
ly restraining  China  and  in- 
corporating China  peaceful- 
ly into  the  international  com- 
munity will  not  be  easy,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges facing  us." 

Nevertheless,  say  the  ex- 
perts, the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent a  major  war  in  Asia  is 
an  American  policy  design- 
ed to  "deter,  restrain  and 
counterbalnce  Chinese  po- 
wer." 

For  the  present,  the  report 
sys,  overt  aggression  from 
China  is  improbable  but  cer- 
tainly not  impossible. 


Preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  report  was  spon- 
sored by  the  recently-found- 
ed Freedom  House  Public 
Affairs  Institute,  which 
claims  financing  from  "vo- 
1  u  n  t  a  r  y  non-Government 
sources." 

The  idea  for  the  study 
came  from  Robert  Scalapino, 
a  political  science  professor 
at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

Several  years  ago  at  the 
first  International  Teach-in 
in  Toronto,  Prof.  Scalapino 
was  loudly  booed  and  hiss- 
ed by  anti-Vietnam  demon- 
strators when  he  attempted 
a  defence  of  the  American 
position. 

Other  professors  who  sign- 
ed the  report  include  Oscar 
Handlin  (Harvard),  A.  Doak 
Barnett  (Columbia),  Paul 
Seabury  (California)  and 
Edward  O.  Reischauer,  for- 
mer U.S.  ambassador  to 
Japan. 


Memorial  students  given  senate  seats 


ST.  JOHN'S,  Nfld.  (VNS) 
— The  administration  of  Me- 
morial University  has  agreed 
to  student  representation  on 
four  major  senate  commit- 
tees. 

The  3,400  students  will 
have  eight  representatives 
divided  among  four  senate 
committees:  library  opera- 
tions, scholarships,  graduate 
studies  and  undergraduate 
studies. 


President  Lord  Stephen 
Taylor  said  students  have 
gained  access  to  "the  most 
important  and  formative 
stage  of  university  decision- 
making." 

"Likely,  we  will  have  bet- 
ter teaching  and  programs 
if  students  help  devise  the 
curriculum  and  run  the  as- 
pects they  are  most  concern- 
ed with,"  he  observed. 

However,  Lord  Taylor  im- 


plied that  the  eight  student 
representatives  would  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  in  camera 
meetings  and  withhold  cer- 
tain confidential  information 
from  the  student  body. 

"The  students  would  have 
to  behave  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  discretion  as  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and 
would  have  to  carry  with 
them  things  they  could  not 
disclose." 


Forgetful  thieves  lose  out  at  York 


An  episode  in  the  saga  of 
crime  that  doesn't  pay  has 
been  disclosed  by  security 
officials  at  York  University. 

Sometime  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  thieves 
broke  into  a  laboratory  on 
the  Steeles  and  Keele  cam- 
pus and  made  off  with  three 
pieces  of  laser  equipment 


valued  at  $5,500. 

However,  they  forgot  to 
take  a  small  power  cell  rest- 
ing on  a  table  near  the  ma- 
chine. 

Now,  say  university  offi- 
cials, the  20  pounds  of  laser 
machinery  are  "about  as  va- 
luable to  the  thieves  as  a 
flashlight  without  batteries." 


As  there  are  only  10  si- 
milar laser  units  in  Canada, 
the  thieves  probably  won't 
be  able  to  sell  their  booty. 

York  security  officers  now 
suspect  the  theft  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  "mis- 
guided student  prank." 


CUS  will  publish  student  magazine 


OTTAWA  (Special)  —  The 
Canadian  Union  of  Students 
will  publish  two  pilot  issues 
of  a  national  students  maga- 
zine, CUS  President  Hugh 
Armstrong  has  announced. 

The  publication,  to  be  call- 
ed Issue,  will  appear  twice 
early  this  year  as  a  prelude 
to  monthly  publication  in  the 
1968  69  academic  year. 

"The  Issue  will  attempt  to 
report  and  analyse  the  is- 
sues and  problems  facing  die 


student  and  society  as  a 
whole  today,"  Armsti  ong 
said.  "It  will  be  distributed 
to  all  CUC  member  cam- 
puses." 

Terry  Campbell,  a  24-year 
old  graduate  of  McMaster 
University  will  be  the  new 
editor.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
former  managing  editor  of 
the  McMaster  Silhouette  and 
received  much  of  his  jour- 
nalistic training  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Hamilton  Spec- 


SKI 


The  ALBION  Way 
ALBION  SKI  CLUB 
Phone  923-3665 


Hate  The  Varsity? 
Love  It? 
Plain  Interested  In  It? 


Then  oim  ot  o  seat  on  The  Varsity  board  of  directors 
Written  applications  for  the  remaining  seats  will  be 
accepted  until  5  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  12.  Applications 
should  contain  information  on  year  and  course  of 
applicant  and  reasons  for  the  applicant's  interest  in 
becoming  a  director. 

Applications  welcome  from  anyone  and  everyone. 

Address  them  to:  Executive  Assistant's  Office, 
c/o  Students'  Administrative  Council. 


ryou  re  a  wave- 
'  maker,  a  boat- 
rocker  or  a  mold- 
breaker,  we  just 
"might  have  something 
in  common.  Our  engineers 
have  broken  a  few  molds  in 
the  past  and  they'll  break 
a  lot  more  in  the  future. 
Check  us  out  when  our 
representative  visits 
your  campus. 


nterviewer  on  Campus 
January  19 
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York  professor  knocks  student  power 


An  outspoken  profesor 
at  York  University  believes 
universities  are  wrong  in 
granting  student  representa- 
tion on  faculty  councils. 

Professor  Robert  Mitchell 
of  the  French  department 
says  university  administra- 
tions are  spoiling  students 
by  giving  in  to  their  de- 
mands indiscriminately. 

"As  much  as  one  believes 


in  democracy,"  he  said, 
"schools  are  basically  autho- 
ritarian. Our  generation  ne- 
ver thought  of  asking  for  the 
challenges  or  making  the  de- 
mands students  expect  to- 
day. 

"We  are  giving  in  far  too 
much  because  we  are  afraid 
of  losing  our  students.  Such 
giving  in  can  result  in 
chaos." 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

A  series  of  eight  public  lectures  by 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON,  Centennial  professor 

Jan.  8  T.  Malthus  and  W.  Paley:  Two  dissident  clergymen 

Jan.  15  J.  Lamarck  and  G.  Cuvier:  Two  dissident  Frenchmen 

Jan.  22  Drs.  Wells,  Lawrence  and  Prichard:  Three  evolutionary  physicians 

Jan!  29  Sir  C.  Lyell,  P.  Mathew  and  R.  Chambers:  Three  evolutionary  Scotsmen 

Feb.  5  Lord  Tennyson  and  Karl  Marx;  The  Poet  and  the  Pauper 

Feb.  12  Lord  Kelvin  and  Gregor  Mendel:  The  Physicist  and  the  Priest 

Feb.  19  Herbert  Spencer  and  Samuel  Butler:  Two  evolutionary  enthusiasts 

Feb.  26  A.  R.  Wallace  and  T.  H.  Huxley:  Two  Sailor-naturalists 

MONDAYS  ot  5.30  p.m. 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  o(  the  University  ot  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

PRESENTS 

THE  QUIET  JUNGLE 


PLUS  . 


THE  MID-NIGHTS 

IN  ... 

A  HUGE  ROCK  N  SOUL 
SHOW  'N  DANCE 

HOWARD  FERGUSON  HALL,  75  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 
SAT.  JAN.  13,      8:30  P.M. 

ADMISSION:  $1.25 


Committee  study  university  squeeze 


The  Ontario  department 
of  university  affairs  has 
formed  two  committees  to 
study  space  problems  al  On- 
tario universities. 

A  press  release  issued  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Wright,  chair- 


man of  the  government-ap- 
pointed  committee  on  univ- 
ersity affairs,  announced  the 
provincial  government  will 
contribute  $200,000  to  the 
two  reseat  ch  projects. 
A    Toronto  management 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

1  p.m. 

Department  of  Geologv  Films. 
Room  128.  Mining  Building.  Bring 
your  lunch. 

4.30  p.m. 

Graduate  Department  of  Classics. 
"Solonial   Problems."   Prof.   A.  An- 
drewes.  Trinity  College.   Room  24. 
SATURDAY 
9  a.m. 

Faculty  of  Architecture's  major 
exhibition  of  the  season.  German 
Architecture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

S.15  p.m. 

Royol  Canadian  Institute.  The 
Crown  Jewels  of  Iran.  Dr.  V.  B.  ■ 
Meen.  Convocation  Hall. 


SUNDAY 
9  a.m. 

Faculty    of   Architecture's  major 
exhibition   of  the   season.  Germon 
Architecture     of     the  Twentieth 
Century.  Open  until  6  p.m. 
2  p.m. 

Free  Sunday  Films,  The  Beach — 
A  River  of  Sand;  The  Monkeys  of 
Mysore  and  The  Art  of  the  Sword- 
smith.  '  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
Theatre. 

2  p.m. 

Education  Commissioner  Work- 
shop. South  Sitting  Room,  Hart 
House. 

7.30  p.m. 

S.M.C.  Film  Club  showing  of 
Godard's  La  Femme  Mariee.  Tickets 
available  at  the  door.  Carr  Audi- 
torium. St.  Michael's  College. 


Your  chance  to 
work  overseas  for  two  years. 


CUSO — Canadian  University  Service 
Overseas — sends  qualified  people  to  40 
developing  nations  around  the  world . . . 
for  a  lot  of  good  reasons.  Money  isn't 
one  of  them.  Salaries  are  lower  than 
you'd  earn  in  Canada.  But  if  you  can 
qualify,  maybe  you'll  like  one  of  the 


other  reasons  why  about  900  CUSO 
people  are  at  work  abroad.  To  help 
close  the  knowledge  gap.  To  gain 
priceless  experience  in  their  chosen  field. 
To  play  a  small  but  practical  part  in 
the  nation-building  going  on  in  Africa, 
Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Tell  us  what  you  can  do. 
Wll  tell  you  where  you  are  needed. 


I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  CUSO 
and  the  kind  of  overseas  work  available. 
My  qualifications  are  as  follows. 


I  (will)  hold- 


(degree,  diploma,  certificate  or  other  verification  of  skill) 

.  from  — 


Date  of  birth- 
Citizenship — 


(university,  college,  trade  or  technical  institute,  etc.) 

 ,  _Sex  


Marital  status 


Children,  if  any_ 


Name 


Address 


CUSO  Local  Committee 
33  St.  George  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ont. 


firm  will  receive  $75,000  for 
developing  a  detailed  com- 
puter-assisted "perpetual  in- 
ventor}' system.'' 

Dr.  Wright  said  the  sys- 
tem "will  facilitate  the  an- 
alysis of  space  available  at 
Ontario  universities,  the 
space  projected,  and  the  use 
of  such  space  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  universities." 

The  University  of  Water- 
loo will  receive  $120,000  for 
a  two-year  investigation  into 
space  management  techni- 
ques based  on  theories  de- 
veloped at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Waterloo  project  will 
investigate  problems  such  as 
the  arrangement  of  time- 
tables to  achieve  the  max- 
imum use  of  university  fa- 
cilities and  other  methods 
of  reducing  the  increasing 
wasleage  of  costly  builoing 
space. 


Hippies  intelligent 
but  under-achievers 
concludes  ADRF  study 

The  common  impression 
of  hippies  as  unintelligent, 
unwashed  social  misfits  has 
been  challenged  by  a  rese- 
arch team  from  the  Alcoho- 
lism and  Drug  Research 
Foundation. 

After  interviewing  60  York- 
ville  hippies,  the  research 
team  concluded  hippies  are 
"highly  intelligent — well 
above  the  average  of  the  col- 
lege freshman." 

Despite  their  intelligence, 
most  hipoies  are  "under- 
achievers"  who  become  high 
school  drop-outs  after  two 
or  three  years. 

Reg.nald  Smarl,  the  chief 
of  the  ADRF  study,  says  the 
hippie  phenomenon  is  caus- 
ed in  part  by  adolescents 
rebelling  aginst  what  they 
feel  is  artificiality  and  dis- 
honesty in  modern  life. 

New  heads  appointed  in 
PHE&  Computer  Sciences 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Ebbs  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the 
school  oi  physical  and  health 
education,  and  Professor 
Thomas  Hull  was  named 
chairman  of  the  department 
of  computer  sciences. 

Dr.  Ebbs  is  returning  to 
the  post  he  held  until  1964, 
when  he  resigned  to  devote 
his  time  to  staff  work  at  the 
Toronto  Sick  Children's  Hos- 
pital. 

Prof.  Hull,  who  succeeds 
Calvin  C.  Gottlieb,  has  held 
posts  al  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  Cou- 
rant  Institute  and  New  York 
University. 
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Purse  found 

A  woman's  small  change 
purse  was  found  Wednes 
day  in  front  of  the  Sidney 
Smith  Building. 

The  owner  oi"  the  purse 
can  reclaim  it  today  or 
Monday  at  the  Varsity 
office,  91  St.  George, 
second  floor.. 


One  hour 

WMinnm: 

CERTIFIES  u 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  M0N.-FRI. 


LaPierre  blasts  Americans  in  Vietnam 


(continued  from  page  D 

from  the  students  by  his 
well-tailored  dark  suit  com- 
plete with  vest  and  gold 
watch  and  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  a  "Viva  Che"  but- 
ton. 

Prof.  LaPierre  said  the 
Canadian  government  does 
not  condemn  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  because 
"our  economy  is  so  inter- 
twined with  the  U  n  it  e  d 
States  that  is  best  to  please 
our  customers.'* 

"Essentially  the  country  is 
not  independent,  and  it  is 
this  that  frightens  me,"  he 
said. 

He  attacked  Confederat- 
ion, the  Liberal  party,  John 
Diefenbaker,  and  society  in 
general.  He  brought  his  cam- 
paign manager  with  him. 

As  Mr.  LaPierre  left  the 
conference  a  student  aslsed 
him  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
SAEWN  bulletin.  He  smiled 
and  pulled  a  dollar  out  of  a 
ihick  billfold  for  a  year's 
subscription. 

The  delegates  split  into 
workships  Thursday  after- 
noon and  Friday  morning  to 
discuss  individual  issues. 

Workshop  Discussions 

Students  at  the  campus 
complicity  workshop  sought 
to  check  campus  war  re- 
search, defence  industry  re- 
cruitment, and  administra- 
tion involvement  with  the 
defense  industry,  but  could 
not  agree  how  they  would 
do  it. 

"Compare  the  list  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  with 
■  'Who's  Who  in  Canada'  to 
find  out  how  many  arc  con- 
trolling large  corporations," 
advised  one  student. 

A  list  of  "complicit  com- 
panies" such  as  Canadian 
Arsenals  was  presented  at  the 
workshop.  It  included  Bata 
Shoes  —  they  manufacture 
combat  boots. 

"To  get  national  coverage: 
we  must  get  militant  and 
forget  personal  liberties," 
said  Dave  Carrell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia. 

"When  Vietnamese  are  be- 
ing slaughtered,  I  couldn't 
care  less  if  some  engineer 
doesn't  get  his  job." 
Merits  and  Defects 
of  Co-operation 

In  another  workshop,  on 
student  power  and  the  anti- 
war movement,  speakers 
argued  whether  cooperation 
with  the  student  government 
would  "dilute  the  strength 
and  taint  the  purity"  of  their 
aims  of  protest. 

"We  should  not  look  upuc 
the  students  as  a  plastic 
mass  that  can  be  molded," 
said  the  ever-present  Kopyto. 

"The  administration  has 
tried  to  mold  student  power 
into  the  establishment,"  he 
added.  "Any  demands  we 
make  are  radical  demands." 

Neil  Lockland  (SGS),  a 
graduate  of  the  London 
Ichool  of  Economics  and  a 
professed  radical,  said:  "The 
university  is  a  corpoiation 
investing  vast  amounts  in 
students.  The  ivory  tower 
•  image  is  gone." 

Chris  Podmore  of  Mc- 
Master  University  said  there 
should  be  on  campus  a  group 
of  leftist  radicals  independ- 
ent of  the  student  govern- 
-  ment. 


Podmore  nervously  adjus- 
ted his  "Viva  Che"  button 
from  his  right  to  his  left 
pant  leg  as  someone  shout- 
ed: "That  way  we  won't 
have  enough  radicals  to  uo 
around." 

After  the  workshop,  Paul 
Hoch  said  about  the  Assem- 
bly, "It's  a  very  amorphous 
discussion.  It  has  b»_en 
characteristic  of  all  radical 
groups:  it  doesn't  want  to 
get  its  hands  dirty." 

Hoch,  a  well-known  cam- 
pus activist  and  a  doctor  in 
nuclear  physics,  was  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  Dow  ait- in  at 
U  of  T.  He  continually  made 
his  presence  felt  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

He  alone  voted  against 
the  proposal  to  stage  the  bi 
national  day  of  protest  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

"There  is  no  future  in  a 
national  protest"  he  said. 
"It  seems  like  a  giant  cons- 
piracy which  can  hurt  you 
more  than  help  you." 

Hoch  the  Separatist 

Hoch  also  unexpectedly 
slood  up  as  an  advocate  of 
separatism  after  the  reading 
of  the  Quebec  report  in 
French  by  Helene  Carneres. 

"I  appreciate  very  strong- 
ly the  connection  between 
the  liberation  movement  in 
Vietnam  and  the  liberation 
movement  in  Quebec,"  he 
said. 

Before  adjourning,  the 
SADWC  delegates  elected  a 
working  committee  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  assem- 
bly: Joe  Young  (Chairman) 
Marlie  Ritchie,  Bill  Johnston, 


Rob  Fairly,  Mira  Friedlander, 
Ellie  Kirsner  and  Myrna 
Wood. 

Picket  C.I.L.  Office 

During  the  Assembly  50 
placard-waving  students 
staged  a  smaller  style  of  pro- 
test on  Bloor  Street  against 
C.I.L. 

"Pearson,  Martin,  CLL., 
how  many  weapons  do  you 
sell?''  they  chanted. 

To  the  astonishment  of 
bystanders,  the  demonstra- 
tors marched  around  the  si- 
dewalk in  front  of  the  C.I.L. 
Building,  and  trooped  into 
the  lobby-chanting  conti- 
nuously. Joe  Young  address- 
ed the  group: 

"C.I.L.  supplies  TNT,  roc- 
ket propellants,  and  small 
arms  to  the  U.S.  defence  de- 
partment. The  directors  of 
C.I.L.  are  merchants  of 
death." 

"C.I.L.  stocks  just  went  up 
two  points,"  joked  one  on- 
looker. 

'  These  kids  are  trespass- 
ing on  private  property," 
said  another. 

The  protest  lasted  only  10 
minutes. 

C.I.L.'s  Ontario  manager, 
Don  Learniount,  issued  a  sta- 
tement that  C.I.L.  arms  sales 
were  to  a  government  con- 
trolled agency. 

"Currently,  C.I.L.  is  manu- 
facturing these  products  at 
VaUeyfield,  Quebec,"  he  said, 
'  and  is  selling  them  to  a  Ca- 
nadian government  agency, 
the  Canadian  Commercial 
Corporation,  partly  for  ex- 
port to  the  U.S.  government 
under  the  terms  of  the  de- 
fense sharing  agreements." 


Today  and 
tomorrow  are  a  lot 
more  than  one 
rday  apart.  Our 
world  keeps  changing  and 
we  expect  you  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  latest  engineering 
developments  after  you  join 
us.  In  fact  we'll  pay  the 
tuition  at  your  choice  of  the 
many  excellent  evening  grad- 
uate schools  in  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York-Philadelphia  areas. 


Interviewer  on  Campus 
January  19 
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WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKI  TEAM 

Ski  lessons  start  January  9th,  1968.  Be  ready  to  leave  the  Benson 
Building  at  7  p.m.  sharp. 

FIGURE  SKATING  CLUB 

Girls  come  and  learn  to  skate — free  lessons  provided  every  Tuesday, 
5-6:30  p.m.  starting  January  9th,  1968. 

BADMINTON 

Come  out  and  play  badminton  at  the  club  every  Wednesday  night 
7-9  p.m.  in  the  Upper  Gym  of  the  Benson  Building. 

BADMINTON  CLINIC— Wednesday,  January  17th  in  the  Upper  Gym 
for  all  beginners  and  advanced  players  wishing  to  take  part  in  the 
Interfaculty  Tournament.  Refreshments.  Sign  up  in  your  college  or 
faculty. 

INTERFACULTY  TOURNAMENT 

Singles — Wednesday,  January  31,  1968,  7-9  p.m. 
Doubles — Thursday.  February  1,  1968,  6-9  p.m. 
Whites  are  to  be  worn- 
Support  your  college  or  faculty  and  win  points  by  entering  in  the 
tournament. 

Refreshments  after  playing  so  sign  up  now. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES -Week  of  Jan.  8th 


HOCKEY 

Men    Jan.  6 


BASKETBALL 

Mon.  Jan.  8 
Tues.  9 


Tues. 
Wed. 


12.30 

Vic.  1 

vs 

PHE.  A 

1.30 

Trin.  8 

Vic.  Ill 

7.00 

Scar 

Dent  A 

8.00 

Med.  A 

St.  M.  B 

9.00 

IV  Chem 

1.30 

St.  M.  A 

Trin.  A 

4.00 

St.  M.  D 

Vic.  VI 

7.00 

Erin 

U.C.  II 

8.00 

Pharm  A 

v; 

Knox 

9.00 

Coll.  of  Edvs 

II  Chem 

12.30 

Ml  Civil  A  vs 

Vic.  IV 

1.30 

Low  III 

Trin.  D 

5.30 

Law  1 

Sr.  Eng. 

6.30 

U.C.  1 

8  00 

Med.  A 

Dent.  A 

9  00 

II  Geol. 

12.30 

Pharm.  B 

vs 

Vic.  VII 

4.00 

Emman 

U.C.  Ml 

7.00 

Arch 

PHE.  B 

8.00 

New  I 

For.  A 

9.00 

IV  Eng.  Scvs 

Vic.  X 

12.30 

St.  M.  B 

vs 

Jr.  Eng 

1.30 

Innis  1 

Vic.  II 

5.30 

Med.  C 

VS 

Vic.  ix 

1.00 

Pharm 

4.00 

St^M,  8 

12.00 

Innis  1 

1.00 

New  II 

Vic,  V9 

6,30 

PHE.  A 

vs 

Med.  A 

7.30 

Vic.  1 

St.  M.  A 

8.30 

PHE  C 

Dent.  B 

12.00 

sr.  m.  c 

Eng.  II 

1.00 

U.C.  Ill 

Innis  II 

4.00 

U.C.  II 

Trin.  A 

5.00 

SGS.  Phys 

Law  B 

6.00 

Arch 

Vic.  II 

7.00 

Dent.  A 

vs 

Bus 

8.00 

Erin 

vs 

PHE.  B 

1.00 

Vic.  IV 

Trin.  B 

4.00 

Forestry 

vs 

Wye 

6.30 

Med.  B 

vs 

PHE.  B 

7.30 

Grad.  Studvs  Coll.  of  Ed 

8.30 

vs 

Dent.  C 

12.00 

Sn'Eng 

vs 

U.C.  1 

1.00 

■Music 

vs 

Vic.  Ill 

1.00 

Trin 

vs 

Vic.  1 

7.00 

Vic.  1 

Med.  A 

8.00 

Arch 

Med.  B 

1.00 

Innis  II 

4.00 

Wye 

For.  B 

6  30 

Med.  A 

Sr.  Eng. 

7.30 

PHE.  1 

Dent.  A 

3.30 

U.C.  1 

vs 

Dent.  C 

1. 00 

Sr.  Eng. 

vs 

Innis  1 

4.00 

Pharm 

Vic.  II 

6  30 

Wye 

Med.  C 

7.30 

U.C.  II 

Dent.  B 

8.30 

Erin 

vs 

PHE.  A 

1.00 

PHE.  D 

vs 

U.C.  1 

Aston,  Harcourf 
Aston,  Harcourt 
Appleton,  P.  Murray 
Appleton,  P.  Murray 
Appleton  P.  Murray 
St.  John.  Horeourt 
Honna,  Houston 
Honna,  Houston 
Honna,  Houston 
Honna.  Houston 
St.  John  Hicks 
St.  John,  Hicks 
Carson,  Cameron 
Corsoh,  Cameron 
Butler.  Fuller 
Butler,  Fuller 
J.  Murray.  Hoy  word 
Christie,  Allen 
Taylor,  Willoughby 
Taylor,  Willoughby 
Taylor,  Willoughby 
Skinner,  J.  Murray 
St,  John  Roberts 
Ha/ward.  May 


Overgoard,  Liepo 
Mockford,  Mockfcrd 
Clarke,  Epstein 
Ingle,  Carefcote 
Ingle,  Overgoard 
Orton,  Simpson 
Orton  Simpson 
Evans.  Froser 
Evans.  Froser 
Ronson,  Maver 
Ronson,  Maver 
Chapnick.  Epstein 
Chapnick  Epstein 
Chapnick.  Epstein 
King  Tessis 
Mockford  Mockford 
Vipond,  Liepo 
Vipond,  Liepo 
Vipond,  Licpa 
Ingle  Clarke 
Ingle,  Clarke 


Harris 
Stmonovskis 
Simanovskis 
McNiven 
Lobl 
Forsyth 
Forsvth 
Forsyth 
Harris 
Lobl 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
McNiven 


WATER  POLO  (Referees  urgently  required — only  4  signed  up) 


6  15-  7.00  Med.  IV  Y 
4  00-  4.45  Innis         vs  New 
6,30-  7.15  Vic.  I        vs  Law 

7  15-  8.00  PHE.  A     vs  St.  M.  A 

6  30-  7.15  Eng.  I       vs  Med.  II  Yr 

7  15-  8.00  Scar  vs  Dent 

I  00-  2.00  PHE.  B      vs  Vic.  II 

6.15-  7.00  Pharm       vs  Far 

7.00-  7.45  Eng.  II       vs  Knox 

7  45-  8  30  Arch  vs  Med.  I  Yr 

9  30-10.15  Coll.  of  Edvs  Med  II 


Pyle 
Pyle 
Smiley 

Breecn 

Breech 

Gerring 

Smiley 

Pvle 

Pyle 

Breech 


SQUASH 

Tues.  Jon. 


Wed, 
Thur. 


12 

i'ob- 

2  00  St.  M.  e 

9 

7.00 

Med.  A 

7  40 

Vic.  1 

8.20 

Knox 

10 

7.00 

Trin.  A 

7.40 

For 

8.20 

Trin.  C 

1 1 

6.20 

Med.  B 

7.00 

Sr.  Eng 

7.40 

Wye 

;  Pre-Med  I  Y<Gcrring 


vs  PHE. 
vs  Dent 
vs  St.  M 
vs  Law  A 
vs  Innis 
vs  Eng.  II 
vs  Trin.  B 
vs  Low  B 
vs  Vic.  II 
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BEAT  SIR  GEORGE  12-3 


Blues  head  for  second  title 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

MONTREAL  —  Play- 
ing without  five  regulars 
Varsity  hockey  Blues  still 
managed  to  overpower  Sir 
George  Williams  last  night 
12-3  in  the  opening  game  of 
the  second  annual  Centen- 
nial College  Hockey  Tour- 
nament. 

Biues  easily  won  the  title 
last  j'ear  beating  Sir  George 
8-4  and  it  appears  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  epidemic  can 
prevent  a  repeat  perfor- 
mance. 

Goalie  John  Wrigley  plus 
defencemen  Doug  Jones  and 
Wavne  Parsons  were  laid 
low  by  the  flu.  Mike  Riddell 
couldn't  make  the  trip  due 
to  exams  and  Fred  Pollard 
is  still  on  his  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

Parsons  played  the  first 
period  but  couldn't  fight  the 
flu  bug  and  had  to  leave  the 
game. 

Pete  Adamson  replaced 
Wrigley  in  goal  and  played 
an  excellent  game,  turning 
aside  25  Sir  George  shots.  He 
had  little  or  no  chance  on 
the  three  that  got  by. 

Looking  around  for  extra 
bodies  to  replace  the  five 
absentees,  coach  Tom  Watt 
settled  on  footballer  Jim 
Ware. 

Ware  didn't  look  at  all  out 


of  place  on  skates,  and  man- 
aged to  collect  an  assist  on 
Blues'  second  goal. 

The  fleet  flanker  fed  a 
pass  to  captain  Pete  Speyer 
who  then  flipped  a  70-fool 
bouncer  that  trickled  into 
the  SGW  net. 

Speyer  later  scored  a  le- 
gitimate goal  by  whipping 
home  a  short  backhander 
after  weaving  through  the 
entire  Sir  George  team.  Be- 
sides the  two  goals,  the  cle- 
ver veteran  collected  three 
assists  as  Blues  completely 
dominated  the  game. 

Left-wingers  Ward  Passi 
and  Brian  Jones  collected 
two  goals  apiece  for  Varsity; 
right-winger  Bob  McCle'.land 
also  registered  a  pair 

Other  Varsity  scorers 
were  Murray  Stroud,  Paul 
Laurent,  Paul  McCann,  and 
Gord  Cunningham. 

All  three  Sir  George  goals 
came  in  the  third  period  af- 
ter Blues  were  forced  to  go 
with  only'  three  defencemen. 

Varsity  set  the  tone  for  the 
game  early  in  the  first  pe- 
riod by  holding  the  Montreal 
squad  to  only  one  shot  on 
goal  during  one  minute  and 
twenty-one  seconds  of  play- 
ing two  men  short.  Blues 
also  successfully  killed  a 
double  penalty  in  the  third 
period. 


The  2,000  or  so  fans  in  at- 
tendance watched  a  relative- 
ly dull  game  that  was  never 
really  close. 

Blues  outshot  Sir  George 
57-28  and  it  was  just  a  ques- 
tion of  how  high  the  score 
would  go. 

SCORING  SUMMARY 
.IRST  PERIOD 

SGW  TOR 


B.  Jones  (Stroud) 
Speyer  (Wore)  ... 
B.  Jones  (McClellond, 

Stroud)   

Passi  (Cunningham, 
Parsons)   


3:51 
8:58 

17:03 

17:3-1 


Penalties:  Harmon  'elbowing)  8:30, 
Passi  (tripping)  9:24,  6.  Jones  (Inter- 
ference] 10:54. 


SECOND  PERIOD 


5  Laurent  (Cunningham, 
Speyer)    3.58 

6  McClelland  (Stroud, 

B.  Jones)    7:57 

7  Sfroud  (B.  Jones)   .  .  16:32 

Penalties:  Sutton  (slashing)  4:21.  Li- 
berty (charging)  11:13,  O'Brien  and 
Ware  (highsticking,  roughing)  11:54, 
Cunningham  (tripping)  12:32.  Gordon 
(charging)  19:53. 


THIRD  PERIOD 

SGW 

TOR 

1 

Sutton  (Webster) 

2:00 

2 

O'Brien    (Ellyet,  Sut- 

ton)   

2:43 

8 

Speyer  (Stroud)  .... 

5:15 

9 

McCann  (Gordon, 

Speyer)   

6:53 

10 

Passi  (Lourent,  Cun- 

ningham)  

9:57 

3 

Philip  (Gilll   

15:55 

11 

Cunningham  {Possi, 

Speyer)  ...... 

16:24 

12 

McClelland 

16:50 

Penalties:  Gordon  (Cross-checking! 
7: 1 4,  Hamilton  (tripping)  11:51.  Mc- 
Cann (slashing)  12:29. 


Slues'  alternate  netminder  Pete  Adamson  got  his  shot  at  a  starting  role  last  night  in 
the  Centennial  Tournament  in  Montreal.  Adamson  responded  with  several  key  saves  as 
Varsity  rolled  over  Sir  George  Williams  12-3. 


BLUES'  STRING 
SNAPS  AT  26 

Varsity  hockey  Blues' 
string  of  26  victories 
against  intercollegiate  op- 
position was  broken  Dec. 
30  by  a  1-0  overtime  loss 
to  Cornell  in  the  finals  of 
a  Buffalo  tournament. 

Blues  outshot  Cornell 
26-21  but  were  beaten  by 
a  breakaway  after  only 
six  seconds  of  overtime. 


Vic  Harding  wins  squash  championship 


Varsity  Blues'  Vic  Harding 
captured  the  Toronto  and  Di- 
strict Junior  squash  cham- 
pionship over  the  holidays. 
Harding  defeated  Craig  Ben-, 
son  in  four  games  to  take 
the  title.  Harding  is- current- 
ly seeded  second  on  the  Var- 
sity team. 

Last  year  D'Arcy  Martin 
also  a  member  of  Blues' 
squash  team,  won  the  cham- 
pionship. 
In  other  pre-Christmas 


squash  action  Peter  Martin 
of  McGill,  intercollegiate 
champion,  defeated  Sam 
Howe  of  the  United  States 
to  win  the  Gold  Racquets 
Invitational  tournament  in 
New  York. 

Howe,  the  top  ranked 
player  in  the  U.S.,  is  U.S. 
and  Canadian  National 
champion.  Martin  also  de- 
feated Colin  Adair,  Canada's 
top  ranked  player  on  his  way 
to  the  championship. 
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HOCKEY  NIGHT  IN  CANADA 

Two  minutes  and  3  seconds  left  in  the  2nd  period,  New 
York  leading  Toronto  3-0  ..  .  Pronovosi  tries  to  pass  to 
Walton,  goes  wide,  picked  up  by  Caniille  Henry  .  . 

It  was  early  evening  on  New  Year's  Eve.  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  bus  station  in  Victoria  B.C. 

It  was  pretty  bright  and  clean-looking  for  a  bus  sta- 
tion, but  it  wasn't  exactly  what  you'd  call  cheerful.  There 
were  a  few  tired-looking  travellers  sitting  reading  the  Sun- 
day Victoria  Colonist,  but  the  room  was  pretty  quiet  aru 
empty.  It  was  raining  outside. 

Behind  the  ticket  counter,  two  tired,  bored-looking  guys 
were  twiddling:  one  was  peeling  the  silver  paper  off  a  card- 
board roller,  and  the  other  was  playing  with  the  ticket  pun 
cher.  Foster  Hewitt  was  announcing  the  New  York-Toronto 
game  from  a  small  black  plastic-cased  radio  in  the  corner. 
Toronto  was  getting  cleaned. 

The  dismal  sterility  of  that  New  Yaer's  Eve  scene  made 
me  think  of  what  seemed  like  years  and  years  of  desperate.y 
lonely,  restless,  boring  Saturday  nights  spent  in  rec  rooms, 
residence  and  boarding  school  basements  watching  Hockey 
Night  in  Canada. 

There  was.  a  vicious  sameness  to  it  all.  The  monotonal 
nasal  commentary  —  slightly  more  strident  if  it  was  Danny 
Gallivan  from  the  Forum  —  the  dirty  brick  walls  and  cem- 
ent floors  of  the  residence  basements  or  the  linoleum  plas- 
ticity of  the  rec-rooms  ...  it  all  blends  into  a  dead,  lonetv 
vision. 

HOCKEY,  PART  OF  OUR  MYTHOLOGY 

The  spiritual  vitality  of  this  game  —  which  somehow 
forms  a  very  real  part  of  the  soul  and  the  mythology  of  tins 
country  —  is  in  the  small  towns,  the  suburban  rinks,  the 
back-alley  lanes  where  kids  play  shinny  in  the  doorways. 
Where  anyone  actually  plays  the  game  —  even  watches  it 
in  the  flesh. 

At  home,  there  was  something  special  about  hockey 
over  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  was  usually  the  first  week 
that  the  rink  at  the  public  school  would  stay  frozen,  and  so, 
on  Christmas  Day,  small  flotillas  of  families  would  arrive  at 
the  rink,  disrupting  whatever  nascent  hockey  games  had 
been  starting.  Frustrated  twelve-year-olds  would  wheel  and 
swerve  through  the  rink-crowd  of  four-year-olds,  fathers, 
and  girls  in  skating  skirts,  and  would  finally  give  up  and 
play  tag,  or  try  and  put  snow  down  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
girls  in  figure-skates  and  skating  skirt. 

The  really  beautiful  times  were  later — when  we  wouU 
stay  at  school  to  play  hockey,  and  skate  till  our  toes  froze 
about  10  p.m.,  and  walk  home  alone,  usually  leaving  our 
shoes  in  lockers  at  school,  and  shuffling  home  flat-footed, 
bundled  feet  stuck  into  galoshes.  There  were  street  lights 
on  our  street  that  hung  over  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
I  would  walk  home  directly  under  them,  watching  my  sha- 
dow stretch  out  pale  in  front  of  me,  and  then  disappear 
springing  out  short  and  black  at  my  feet  as  I  passed  under- 
neath the  iight,  crunching  through  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 

All  this  represented  to  me  a  kind  of  persopal  mythology 
thai:  the  Hewitts  never  seemed  to  reach  or  connect  with. 

ANNOUNCERS  CAN  BE  EXCITING 

However,  there  have  been  hockey  announcers  who  made 
the  game  sound  as  exciting  as  it  really  is.  The  most  famous 
was  the  late  Rex  Stimers,  the  hard-drinking,  loudly  biased, 
forgetful  announcer,  who  used  to  roar  through  a  game  for 
CKTB-St.  Catharines  with  a  gusto  that  sounded  like  Leo- 
pold Bloom's  tour  through  Dublin. 

Stimers  had  trouble  with  names.  When  Mahovlich  was 
playing  Junior  A,  the  combinations  were  baffling.  (Maw- 
valatch?  Mahiwilitch?). 

More  often,  though,  he  just  didn't  bother — and  play- 
ers became  "The  guy  in  red,"  "The  big  guy,"  "The  guy  be- 
hind him." 

Hiccoughing  and  drawling,  he  would  shout  through 
whole  periods  without  mentioning  a  name,  a  team  or  a 
score. 

"He's  goin  down  the  wing!  Pass  it!  Pass  it!  Jesus,  he 
lost  the  damn  thing!  Uh  .  .  .  play  stopped  there  .  .  .  what's 
the  penalty  for?  HOOKING?  He  didn't  hook  anybody.  Who 
does  that  SOB  think  he  is?" 

This  was  hockey  —  the  radio  version  of  the  hockey 
down  the  block,  the  pick-up  teams  on  Saturday  morning 
("Anybody  who  wants  a  game  against  the  boards!"),  the 
battered,  shredded-floored  skating  hut,  shouted  and  groaned 
across  the  airwaves.  To  anybody  interested  in  who  really 
scored,  it  was  a  disaster;  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  hear  the 
childhood  shouts  of  inarticulate  passion,  it  was  unforget- 
table. 


Two  SAC  reps  defy  instructions;  more  protests  possible 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  returning 
and  anti-war  demonstrators  are 
bracing  themselves. 

Dow  of  Canada  and  perhaps 
other  companies  supplying  the 
U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam  will  ar- 
rive at  the  Placement  Centre  be- 
ginning next  Thursday. 

The  advisory  board  of  the  Place- 
ment Centre  decided  Dec.  20  to 
welcome  all  companies  to  recruit 
on  campus,  it  has  been  disclosed. 

However,  the  decision  was  not 
easily  come  by.  The  board  has  five 
students,  appointed  by  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Council  and 
instructed  by  SAC  to  vote  against 
recruitment  by  Dow  or  any  other 
company  supplying  materials  for 
the  Vietnam  war.  Two  of  the  stu- 
dents ignored  the  instructions. 

The  first  time  Dow  came  on 
campus,  in  November,  anti-war 
pickets  blocked  the  entrance  to 
the  Placement  Service  and  later 
demonstrated  on  the  steps  of  Sim- 
coe  Hall.  After  a  fierce  debate  SAC 
called  for  the  seating  of  students 
on  a  Placement  Centre  board,  and 
issued  its  anti-Vietnam  instruc- 
tions. 


There  were  two  parts  to  the  mo- 
tion presented  to  the  committee: 

•  That  it  be  desirable  and  pos- 
sible to  establish  the  moral  stan- 
dards suggested  by  SAC,  and  that 
a  sub-committee  be  established  to 
invest  practical  ways  of  doing  so 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Seven  opposed  this  and  four 
were  in  favor.  Harry  Oussoran 
(III  Eman)  and  Richard  Seppala 
(IV  APSC)  decided  to  ignore 
SAC's  instiuctions  and  opposed 
this  part. 

#  That  companies  wishing  to 
recruit  on  campus  be  asked  to  out- 
line immediately  the  extent  of 
their  involvement  in  Vietnam  mili- 
tary supply  and  that  the  univer- 
sity publish  the  answers  to  the 
questions  as  well  as  any  independ- 
ent research  available. 

Five  opposed  this  and  five  were 
in  favor.  There  was  one  absten- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  not  carried  and 
it  was  decided  to  allow  Dow  back. 

Steve  Langdon  (III  Trin),  a  stu- 
dent in  favor  of  the  original  mo- 
tion, said  he  was  disappointed 
with  the  two  students  who  failed 
to  follow  their  instructions. 


"It  was  generally  expected  that 
Seppala  would  be  opposed  to  the 
motion,  since  he  is  of  the  engineer- 
ing faculty,"  Langdon  said. 

"But  they  put  their  personal 
opinions  ahead  of  their  duty.  They 
should  have  presented  them  dur- 
ing the  heated  debate  that  pro- 
ceeded the  voting,  but  also,  they 
should  have  voted  as  instructed." 

Langdon  said  the  two  will  be 
questioned  about  their  actions  at 
the  SAC  general  meeting  this  Wed- 
nesday. 

"There  is  still  room  for  discus- 
sion on  the  matter,"  said  Paul 
Hoch,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
protesting  faction. 

"The  committee's  decision  is  by 
no  means  a  permanent  settlement. 
There  is  another  meeting  of  the 
advisory  board  scheduled  for  this 
week  and  the  question  will  prob- 
ably be  raised  again." 

Hoch  confessed  he  had  doubts 
about  the  set-up  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  students  have  an  impor- 
tant role,  he  said,  but  then  the 
Placement  Centre  is  a  service  for 
the  students. 

The  anti-war  faction  on  campus 
is  planning  a  non-obstructive  dem- 
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onstration  for  next  Thursday, 
when  companies  begin  to  recruit 
at  the  Centre. 

"The  protest  will  be  directed  at 
not  only  banning  complicit  com- 
panies from  the  campus  but  also 
at  convincing  engineering  and 
science  students' not  to  take  jobs 
with  these  companies,"  Hoch  said. 

He  said  a  committee  of  80  anti- 
war students  is  presently  contact- 
ing a  group  of  55  people  from 
other  campus  groups  opposing  the 
return  of  the  companies.  Among 
them  are  the  Company  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  The  U  of  T 
Friends  of  the  Toronto  Aid  the 
Draft  Program  and  the  Faculty 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"Our  tactics  have  not  yet  been 
decided,"  said  Hoch. 

"There  are  two  factors  involved, 
militancy  and  numbers.  Both  are 
important  and  we  don't  want  to 
jeopardize  one  for  the  other." 

In  the  meantime  two  demon- 
strations have  been  planned  for 
this  week.  The  first  will  be  at  the 
Hawker-Siddeley  Co.  offices  on 
King  St.,  this  Wednesday  at  noon. 

The  second  will  be  against 
Transport  Minister  Paul  Hellyer 
this  Thursday  evening  at  the  Royal 
York  Hotel. 

"Our  campus  demonstrators  will 
be  only  a  part  of  the  large  faction 
of  other  demonstrators  expected 
to  be  present  when  Hellyer 
speaks,"  said  Hoch. 

Massey's  legacy 
to  UofT  males 

For  the  flood  of  freshmen  who 
wash  over  this  campus  each  year, 
the  Gothic  structure  beside  Uni- 
versity College  is  just  another  fea- 
ture of  the  university's  somewhat 
intimidating  landscape. 

But  Hart  House  is  not  just  an- 
other campus  building.  It  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  philosophy  of 
Vincent  Massey  and  a  reminder  of 
his  contributions  to  this  univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Massey,  then  19,  entered 
University  College  in  1906  and 
graduated  four  years  later  with 
the  customary  honors  bachelor  of 
arts. 

It  was  during  his  years  as  an 
undergraduate  that  Mr.  Massey 
formulated  his  ideas  of  a  student 
union.  , 

In  his  autobiography,  What  s 
Past  Is  Prologue,  Mr.  Massey  de- 
scribes the  founding  of  Hart 
House.  He  writes: 

"I  had  realized  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  was  sorely  in  need 
of  equipment  for  the  extra-curricu- 
lar life  of  the  students  and  it  seem- 
ed that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  my  grandfather's  es- 
tate of  which  I  had  been  appoint- 
ed a  trustee,  could  appropriately 
be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  this  purpose." 

Delaying  his  departure  for  Ox- 
ford Mr.  Massey  took  close  inter- 
est in  the  design  and  construction 
of  Hart  House,  which  he  named 
after  his  grandfather  Hart  Massey. 

From  the  outset  Mr.  Massey  in- 
sisted that  Hart  House  must  be  a 
reserve  for  the  male  members  of 
the  university  community. 

Writing  in  1937,  Mr.  Massey 
said:  "It  seems  to  be  occasionally 
necessary  to  reiterate  the  intention 
of  the  founders  that  the  building 
should  be  for  the  men  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  not  for  the  women. 

(see  HART  HOUSE,  pose  3) 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

PRESENTS 

THE  QUIET  JUNGLE 

-     PLUS  . . . 

THE  MID-KNIGHTS 

IN  .  . 

A  HUGE  ROCK  'N  SOUL 
SHOW  N  DANCE 

HOWARD  FERGUSON  HALL,  75  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 
SAT.  JAN.  13,      8:30  P.M. 

ADMISSION:  $1.25 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


The  Students'  Administrative  Council  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  its  1968 

STUDENT  HANDBOOK  EDITOR 

Please  address  all  applications  or  inquiries  to  the 
Communications  Commissioner,  S.A.C.  Building. 

Deadline  for  receiving  submissions  will  be  Friday, 
January  19. 


Staff 
Bulletin 
Postscripts 

Items  about  events  arranged  too 
late  for  Staff  Bulletin  should  be 
received  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  at 
Dept.  of  Information  in  Simcoe 
Hall  by  4  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday 
before  publication  here. 


Fri.  Jon.  12  at  1  p.m.  Cody  Holl 
School  of  Nursing.  Lecture  on  "Pro- 
vincial Responsibilities  in  Canada 
under  o  Program  of  Constitutional 
Decentralization  or  Cooperative 
Federolism".  Prof.  Jacques  Pon- 
zeau,  Ecole  des  Houtes  Etudes 
Commerciales,  Montreal.  (Political 
Economy  ond  Graduate  Studies). 


'I  wanted  to 
program  computers. 

Not  baby  sit  them.' 

Dwight  Brady,  a  computer  programmer  with  London  Life 


"That's  why  I  joined 

London  Life.  Of-all  the 

companies  I  talked  to 

in  my  final  year  of  university, 

only  London  Life  offered 

what  I  was  after  in  a 

computer  programming  career. 

They  wanted  me  to  be  more 

than  a  button-pusher. 

They  wanted  me  to  roll  up 

my  sleeves  and  do  something, 

London  Life  offered  me 

the  chance  to  tackle  several 

types  of  programming  problems. 

And  the  opportunity  to  work 

with  one  of  the  largest, 

most  modern  and  best  recognized 

computer  departments  in  Canada. 

It  was  exactly  what  I  wanted." 

Dwight  graduated  in  math 

and  physics  from  the 

University  of  New  Brunswick 

in  1966.  If  you  would  like 

to  know  more  about  programming 

or  other  careers  with 

London  Life,  see  your  placement 

officer.  Or  write  to  the 

Personnel  Department, 

London  Life  Insurance  Co., 

London,  Ontario. 


London  Life  Insurance  Company 


Head  Office:  London,  Canada 


European  toil,  travel  care  of  AIESEC 

Jane  Watson  (IV  Trin)  spent  two  months  in  Marseilles 
last  summer,  and  it  didn't  cost  her  a  cent. 

Jane  was  one  of  27  University  of  Toronto  students  who 
travelled  and  worked  abroad  as  members  of  l'Association 
In  tenia  tionale  des  Etudiants  en  Sciences  Economiques  et 
Commerciales. 

AIESEC  got  her  a  job  as  a  sales  girl  in  a  Marseilles 
department  store.  In  return,  Jane  had  to  find  a  job  in  To- 
ronto for  an  AIESEC  student  coming  here. 

After  the  Marseilles  job  Jane  spent  a  month  travelling 
in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia. 

"When  I  was  travelling,  I  felt  like  a  European,"  she 
says.  "Staying  in  France  for  two  months  gave  me  a  chance 
to  learn  French  and  acclimatize  myself  to  the  European 
atmosphere." 

AIESEC  is  active  in  about  45  countries.  The  Ontario 
government  supplies  travel  grants  up  to  $250  for  AIESEC 
members. 

Any  University  of  Toronto  student  who  has  taken  or 
is  taking  one  economies  course  is  eligible  for  the  plan. 

And  he  will  probably  be  able  lo  work  in  any  European 
country  he  chooses,  says  Richard  McCrae  (IV  UC),  another 
student  who  spent  last  summer  in  Europe  with  the  help 
of  AIESEC. 

McCrae  worked  for  a  month  in  Lyon,  France,  for  a  gov- 
ernment branch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But,  he  con- 
fesses, he  spent  most  of  his  working  time  studying  French. 

Information  about  AIESEC  is  available  from  the  poli- 
tical economy  department  on  the  third  floor  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  Interested  students  can  attend  an  AIESEC 
meeting  at  4:30  p.m.  today  in  Room  1067  of  Sid  Smith. 

UC  Lit  uses  its  cash  for  investment 

University  College's  Literary  and  Athletic  Society  has 
decided  to  go  into  big  business. 

Lit  Treasurer  Bill  Sklar  said  his  organization  will 
shortly  buy  $5,000  worth  of  guaranteed  investment  certi- 
ficates. 

The  interest  from  this  investment  will  enable  UC  to 
initiate  two  $200  bursaries  in  September. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  will  be  determined  by 
UC  registrar  R.M.H.  Shepherd. 

The  §5,000  is  a  budgetary  surplus  resulting  from  a  raise 
in  student  levies  four  years  ago.  The  raise  of  $2  per  student 
was  required  to  keep  the  Lit  solvent. 

Since  then,  this  reserve  fund  has  gone  untapped,  and 
the  Lit  has  decided  it's  time  they  let  their  money  work  for 
them. 

SAC  now  faces  a  deficit  of  six  reps 

Six  Students'  Administrative  Council  representatives 
have  left  their  posts  in  the  last  month. 

Darcy  Martin  (III  New),  Stephen  Hershey  (II  Mus), 
George  Macintosh  (III  Vic)  and  Mary  Attersley  (IV  Nurs) 
have  resigned  for  academic  reasons.  Allan  Bruce  (III  APSC) 
was  impeached  by  the  Engineering  Society  Nov.  28  and 
Shelly  Goodman  (III  APSC)  resigned  over  SACs  handling 
of  the  DOW  dispute. 

The  nursing  election  will  be  held  Jan.  18  and  the  Engi- 
neers go  to  the  polls  Friday.  The  dates  for  elections  at  Vic- 
toria, New  College  and  the  music  faculty  have  not  been 
decided. 


SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENT 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 


OPEN  FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
SUPPER 


NIGHTLY  ENT. 
MON.  .  THURS 
6:30  •  9:30 
FRI.  ft  SAT. 
10  p.m.  to  3  a.m. 


GEOHUE'S  KIBITZE1MA 

Students'  home  for  fine  cuisine 
Huron  &  Harbord  —  922-1517 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 

"A  RESOUNDING  TINKLE" 

BY 

N.  F.  SIMPSON 
JANUARY  9, 10, 11  at  1:15  p.m. 

CARTWRIGHT  HALL,  ST.  HILDA'S  COLLEGE 

ADMISSION  FREE 
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'Hart  House  exists  for  the  use  of  men' 


(from  page  1 

"In  the  view  of  those  res- 
ponsible for  its  erection, 
Hart  House  could  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended  unless  it  was  oper- 
ated as  a  men's  institution. 

". . .  Hart  House  exists  for 
the  use  of  the  men  of  the 
university." 

When  Mr.  Massey  referred 
to  "the  founders,"  he  was.  of 
course,  referring  to  himself. 

The  present  warden  of  the 
House,  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  said 
Sunday:  "Hart  House  broke 
new  ground  ...  it  was  an 
amazing  conception.  The  to- 
tal combination  of  facilities 
had  never  been  tried  before. 
A  good  many  of  the  (stud- 
ent) unions  in  the  U.S.  have 
followed  the  Hart  House 
concept." 

One  factor  that  may  have 
convinced  Mr.  Massey  of  the 
need  for  a  student  union  was 
his  experience  with  Varsity 
fraternities.  He  was  rushed 
by  several  frats  but  after 
much  wavering  joined  one 
and  then  withdrew  in  dis- 
gust. 

Of  the  experience  he  later 
wrote:  "For  one  thing,  they 
are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
members  are  recruited,  not 
as  in  ordinary  clubs,  but  on- 


ly on  invitation  and  on  a 
highly  competitive  basis. 
They  are  secret  societies 
where  new  members  are  sub- 
jected to  an  initiation  some- 
times involving  public  humil- 
iation." 

After  his  return  from  Ox- 
ford's Baliiol  College,  Mr. 
Massey  served  as  dean  of  re- 
sidence of  Victoria  College 
from  1913  to  1915  and  was  a 
lecturer  in  the  history  de- 
partment. 

His  grandfather's  estate 
provided  the  funds  for  Bur- 
wash  Hall,  and  Mr.  Massey 
supervised  its  initial  opera- 
tions. 

He  attempted  to  enforce 
regulations  requiring  the 
wearing  of  jackets  at  all 
meals.  But  he  soon  discover- 
ed that  such  prescriptions 
were  unenforceable  when,  as 
a  body,  the  men  of  Burwash 
cast  off  the  jacket  of  con- 
formity and  finished  their 
meal  in  shirt  sleeves. 

The  experience  made  Mr. 
Massey  a  believer  in  student 
government,  although  with 
one  important  assumption: 
"If  an  elected  body  of  un- 
dergraduates was  led  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  cer- 
tain rules  and  conventions, 
then  they  would  presumablv 


enforce  them  themselves." 

When  Mr.  Massey  left  the 
academic  environment  to  be- 
come the  first  president  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion and  later  the  first  Ca- 
nadian ambassador  in  Wa- 
shington, he  never  lost  his 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
university. 

He  remained  a  member  of 
the  Hart  House  board  of 
stewards  and  in  1947  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Go- 
vernors. 

He  was  university  chancel- 
lor from  1952  to  1959,  the 
same  period  in  which  he  was 
Canada's  first  native-born 
governor-general. 

One  of  his  favorite  pro- 
jects, Massey  College,  began 
to  take  shape  as  his  term  in 
Rideau  Hall  came  to  a  close 
He  described  the  concept 
of  the  proposed  college  in 
his  memoirs. 

"The  College  should  be  a 
corporation  known  as  Mas- 
sey College,  the  memb_rs  of 
which  would  be  master  and 
fellows;  and  that  they  should 
have  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  students  known  as 
'junior  fellows.'  The  purpose 
of  the  institution  would  be 
...  to  select  the  best  men 
available  and  to  form  a  dis- 
tinguished collegiate  com- 
munity. 

"The  College  mean3  a  great 
deal  to  me,"  he  wrote. 
"My  roots  are  deep  in  aca- 
demic soil  and  some  of  the 
happiest  times  in  my  lire 
have  been  passed  within  tnc 
precincts  of  a  univeisil;  " 

Mr.  Massey  prevailed  up- 
on Prince  Philip,  thee  visit- 
ing Toronto,  to  lay  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  new  eoliege 
in  May,  1962. 

K.  few  months  laUr  the 
college  was  open  for  busi- 
ness, once  again  on  a  "Fe- 
males need  not  apply"  basis. 


STAFF  MEETING  TO- 
DAY, ONE  O'CLOCK. 
This  should  be  pretty 
important  and  worth 
attending.  To  discuss 
future  plans  for  the  pa- 
per and  a  more  equit- 
able method  of  assign- 
ing stories,  as  well  as 
story  ideas  for  this 
term,  their  relation  to 
summer  jobs  on  news- 
papers, etc.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  join  the 
staff  is  also  welcome. 


VINCENT  MASSEY 


Hart  House  ^ 

ART  GALLERY 

January  4th  —  January  2 1st 
Exhibition  by:  Arthur,  Lutz 
ond  Morey. 
Mon.  to  Fri.      12:00  -  2:00  p.m. 

4:00  -  6:00  p.m 
Sot.  &  Sun.  2:00  -  5:00  p.m. 
Ladies  Welcome: 

Mon.  to  Fri.  4:00  -  5:00  p.m 
Sat.  &  Sun.  2:00  -  5:00  p.m. 


DEBATE 

Thursday,  January  1 1th  .  8:00  p.m. 
Debates  Room. 
Prof.  A.  Porter  and  Prof.  C.  Davis 
Topic 

"SCIENTISTS  SHOULD  NOT  CONDUCT  RE- 
SEARCH THEY  KNOW  IS  INTENDED  FOR 
WAR" 
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CANADIAN  CULTURAL  FESTIVAL  CULTURE 
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SHOUT  ventures  into  community  health 


By  DONNI  BOH N EN 

Early  in  September,  40 
idealistic  health  science  stu- 
dents decided  to  break  out 
of  the  classroom  and  clinic 
and  into  the  community. 
Four  months  later,  they  are 
somewhat  sobered  and  con- 
siderably more  hard-headed, 
but  their  venture  is  under- 
way. 

The  Student  Health  Or- 
ganization of  the  University 
of  Toronto  (SHOUT),  com- 
prising student  volunteers 
from  the  faculties  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  pharmacy, 
physical    and  occupational 


grounds  in  real  problem  sit- 
therapy  and  nursing,  was 
founded  to  promote  com- 
munity health  projects 
among  potential  health 
science  professionals. 

The  organization  was  con- 
ceived at  a  summer  com- 
munity project  conducted 
by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Medical  Students  and  In- 
terns (CAMSI). 

SHOUT's  objectives  are 
twofold,  says  its  founder 
and  president,  Jerry  Fried- 
man (III  Meds). 

"Student  volunteers  are 
learning  to  relate  to  people 
from  many  different  back- 


uations  —  something  that 
we  do  not  meet  with  in 
classrooms  or  clinics. 

"Secondarily,  we  are  aim- 
ing at  the  team  approach  to 
the  combined  health  ser- 
vices. Every  merlical  and 
paramedical  course  is  repre- 
sented in  the  organization 
and  has  something  to  offer." 

Friedman  says  tensions  be- 
tween practising  medical  and 
para-medical  personnel  can 
be  relaxed  and  better  co-op- 
eration established  if  health 
science  undergraduates  arc 
encouraged    to    w  o  r  k  to- 

see  VOLUNTEERS  page  9 
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More  Festival  plans  will  be  presented  and 
discussed  at  today's  open  meeting  of  the 
Canadien-Canadien  and  World  University 
Service  campus  Committees,  to  be  held  in: 

Room  2117,  Sydney  Smith 
Monday,  1:00  p.m. 
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"He  (the  architect)  was  unfamiliar  with 
university  life  and  the  purpose  to  be  served 
by  Hart  House,  but  he  *nd  I  worked  to- 
gether —  very  happily  —  ond  the  plans 
of  the  building  grew  under  our  joint  ef- 
forts. These  sometimes  involved  tiresome 
details  such  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
kitchens,  about  which  my  alary  states  that 


the  problem  wos  'household  science  versus 
household  sense.'  Cooking  is  o  science  but 
it  is  also  on  art.  If  it  were  better  under- 
stood we  would  be  spared  institutional 
cooking  in  which  taste  is  neglected  in 
favor  of  calories  ond  protein  —  impor- 
tant but  not  supreme." 

— Vincent  Massey's  memoirs,  p.24. 


the  successful  Canadian 


It  is  natural  that  a  man  as  distinguish- 
ed and  famous  as  Vincent  Massey  should 
receive  the  supremely  laudatory  eulogies 
that  were  spoken  after  his  death  last  month. 
Natural,  but  not  quite  accurate. 

Massey  can  be  depicted  as  a  sort  of 
super-Canadian — as  the  eulogists  have 
done — if  we  are  looking  for  national  heroes 
but  to  do  so  we  have  to  overlook  a  great 
deol  of  clay  underneath  the  surface  gloss  of 
his  character  and  achievements. 

He  was,  of  course,  a  very  successful  bu- 
sinessman: directing  the  family  farm-imp- 
liment  company  he  inherited  to  the  status 
of  one  of  Canada's  top  native-owned  cor- 
porations. While  doing  so  he  found  time  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  several  other  compa- 
nies including  the  large  Bank  of  Commerce. 

When  he  turned  to  politics  in  1925,  Mas- 
sey started  almost  at  the  top.  Mackenzie 
King  appointed  him  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, a  post  he  resigned  when  he  lost  his 
first  and  only  election  contest  in  his  home 
riding  of  Durham.  King  then  appointed 
him  Canada's  first  ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  served  until  1930,  when  the 
Conservatives  came  back  into  power. 

Massey's  contributions  to  the  Liberal  Par- 
ty were  reworded  however  when  he  became 
president  of  the  newly  reorganized  National 
Liberal  Federation  in  1932. 

Three  years  later  he  left  for  London 
where  he  served  as  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner until  1946.  In  1949  he  served  as 
chairman  of  The  Royal  Commission  on  Na- 


tional Development  in  the  Arts,  Letters  and 
Sciences  which  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
Canada  Council. 

And,  of  course,  in  1952,  he  became  Ca- 
nada's first  native-born  governor-general. 

Massey's  memoirs  show  his  love  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  where  he  earned  his 
bachelor  of  arts,  worked  as  a  history  lec- 
turer and  in  1913  became  dean  of  resid- 
ence at  Victoria  College.  He  served  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  from  1947  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  seven-year  term  as  Chancellor 
in  1952. 

Massey  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  ond  of 
education.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
overage  intelligence  and  wit,  more  than 
average  wealth  and,  unfortunately,  more 
than  average  prejudice. 

He  was  very  much  the  orchtypal  Upper 
Canada  Anglophile.  "One  thing  that  an- 
noys me,"  he  wrote  in  1 922,  "is  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  port  of  the  Government  in 
immigration  from  Great  Britain,  the  one 
thing  that  would  prevent  us  from  becom- 
ing Americanized  would  be  a  constant  flow 
of  good  immigrants.  The  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Governments  are  apparently 
very  keen  about  this,  but  our  Cabinet,  part- 
ly, I  suppose,  because  of  the  French  in- 
fluence, seems  very  apathetic.  In  the  mean- 
time, Sir  Clifford  Sifton  is  indulging  in 
rhapsodies  about  the  hardy  peasants  of 
Central  Europe  of  whom  I  think  we  have 
enough." 


Letters 


more  demonstrations 


Allow  me  to  comment  on  the  recent  election  ol 
Tom  Faulkner,  student  power  and  anti-American- 
ism. 

One  often  reads  of  students  rebelling  against  a 
conservative  university  administration,  demanding 
more  rights  and  responsibilities  in  university  af- 
fairs. However,  I  fail  to  see  what  we  students  really 
want.  On  one  occasion  we  clamor  for  rights  and 
responsibilities  while  on  another  we  are  indiffer- 
ent and  even  vote  our  rights  away.  That  50%  of  the 
students  voted  is  not  something  to  be  proud  of. 
How  can  we  demand  rights  when  10,000  didn't  care 
about  them;  5,000  voted  against  them  and  only  'A 
of  the  student  body  was  concerned  with  the  issue? 
(Only  4,281  "voted  against  them,"  i.e.  for 
Mr.  Charlton — ed.) 

I  think  Mr.  Faulkner  distorted  the  real  issue  by 
comparing  Dow  with  the  Housing  Service.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  a  landlord  will  not  be  put  on 
the  housing  list  if  he  dliscrirninates  against  Ne- 
groes. That  landlord  would  he  breaking  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code.  Dow,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  break  any  law  —  it  only  offended  the  sensiti- 
vity (sincere?)  of  some  people  in  this  university. 

Mr.  Charlton  stated  clearly  that  SAC  can  vote  to 
abolish  the  Placement  Service  but  not  to  break 
the  law  by  discriminating  against  a  law-abiding 
company. 

Taking  the  stand  that  he  did,  Mr.  Faulkner  was 
in  effect  saying:  "It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
the  US  is  absolutely  wrong  in  her  actions;  it  is 
entirely  her  fault  that  women  and  children  are 
killed  in  Vietnam  (men  don't  rate);  others  may 
have  their  opinions,  hut  I  will  stick  to  mine.  Since 
I  happen  to  be  president  of  SAC  I  will  legislate 
to  ban  any  companies  supporting  the  US  war  ef- 
fort. SAC  will  decide  for  the  students  whether  the 
American  presence  in  Vietnam  is  justified  and 
therefore  which  companies  (the  doves)  can  use  the 
Placement  Service." 

Similarly  I  say  that  Faulkner  and  company 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  Placement  Serv- 
ice because  it  is  a  biased  stand  like  his  that  en- 
couraged the  Viet  Cong  to  use  flame-throwers  on 
Montagnard  women  and  children. 

The  student  body  should  not  support  this  kind 
of  ininking! 

What  about  the  people  who  feel  it  is  their  duty 
to  stop  American  war  crimes?  I  think  it  is  shame- 
ful to  compare  the  Americans  with  Nazis  or  to  call 
eheir  actions  criminal. 

We  must  realize  that  dead  civilians,  refugees  and 
burned  towns  are  consequences  of  any  war.  That 
is  why  as  responsible  students  and  citizens  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  wars  in  the  first 
place. 


During  WW  II  .many  civilians  were  killed  in  Ger- 
man bombing  raids  and  also  when  the  Allies  bomb- 
ed German  cities  —  that  is  war.  Once  nations  de- 
cide to  join  the  game,  they  play  to  win.  The  Nazis, 
however  committed  war  crimes  when  they  marched 
into  some  town  in  Holland,  for  example,  and,  out 
of  personal  hate  and  prejudice,  searched  houses 
for  Jews,  who  they  rounded  up  along  with  the  good 
Christians  who  hid  them,  into  cattle  railway  cars 
bound  for  the  gas  chambers  in  Auschwitz.  What 
puzzles  me  most  is  that  if  a  Nazi  came  to  "lecture" 
at  U  of  T  and  threatened  Jews  and  Negroes  with 
death  (threatening  is  the  definition  of  assault  in 
the  English  law)  these  same  sensitive  humanists, 
I  am  sure,  would  uphold  his  right  to  threaten  fel- 
low citizens. 

I  think  it  is  "in"  to  he  ant i- American.  Some  stu- 
dents and  professors  feel  that  they  must  speak  out 
against  war  and  injustice;  by  all  means,  let  us  see 
more  such  people.  But  the  point  is  that  these 
people  are  insincere  in  championing  humanity. 
They  vehemently  condemn  the  US  because  it  is 
very  convenient  to  be  anti-American  —  there  is  no 
effort  in  it. 

I  would  rather  see  these  humanists  call  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  not  a  one-sided  American  with- 
drawal. Start  a  Help-India  campaign  to  prevent 
men,  women  and  children  from  starving  i  death 
more  terrible  than  napalm);  demonstrate  at  the  , 
French  embassy  for  refusing  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market;  demonstrate  at  the  Russian  em- 
bassy for  sending  arms  and  flame  throwers  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East;  demonstrate 
at  the  Israeli  and  Arab  embassies  to  let  them 
know  that  the  world  wants  to  settle  the  refugee 
problem  and  not  allow  the  refugees  to  be  used  as 
pawns  in  a  political  game;  demonstrate  at  the  US 
embassy  When  the  CIA  supports  some  lousy  dic- 
tator against  a  band  of  Communists;  but  support 
the  American  cause  when  it  is  just. 

Student  power  is  not  just  a  label.  As  students  we 
have  more  time  to  express  ourselves  on  political 
matters  than  people  who  are  tied  up  supporting 
families.  We  are  voters  (some  of  us  potential)  and 
our  government  will  take  notice.  It  will  act  ac- 
cordingly. Thus  student  power  can  influence  the 
decisions  of  many  governments. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  students  assume  their 
rights  and  responsibilities.  Let  Tom  Faulkner  re- 
main as  president  of  SAC;  allow  him  to  continue 
showing  the  excellent  leadership  needed.  But  first 
of  all  he  must  know  his  place  and  the  limit  of 
SAC. 

Arthur  Dunec  (I  New) 

PS:  This  letter  was  checked  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Hamel 
and  it  is  all  right  as  it  is  Pleas*  do  not  omit  any 
parts. 

Thank  you 
Arthur 


His  devotion  to  the  British  crown  as  the 
sole  unifying  force  in  Canada  was  sincere 
but  somewhat  irrational  in  his  later  years. 
Yet  his  opinions  remained  unchanged  to 
the  end.  In  an  age  when  the  crown  is  more 
divisive  than  unifying,  Massey  seemed  to 
believe  it  emanated  directly  from  natural 
law.  He  couuld  not  conceive  of  Canada  as 
anything  else  but  a  19th  century  monarchy. 

Massey's  thinking  concerning  the  uni- 
versity was  mar.ed  by  several  internal  con- 
tradictions "The  University  suffered,  and 
still  suffers,  from  a  convention  under  which 
it  is  ordained  that  no  alcohol  in  any  form 
shall  be  consumed  on  the  premises,"  he 
once  wrote. 

In  Hart  House,  which  he  donated  to  U 
of  T,  alcohol  is  served  at  faculty  receptions 
but  when  students  are  present,  the  restric- 
tions are  rigidly  enforced.  At  Massey  Col- 
lege, which  he  also  donated,  alcohol  is  by 
no  means  proscribed. 

As  director  of  the  Massey  Foundation, 
which  he  set  up  in  emulation  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  Massey  persona  I  ly  f  or- 
mulcted  many  of  the  regulations  that  Hart 
House  operates  under  today. 

When  the  house  was  opened  in  1919,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  an  ex- 
clusive men's  club.  After  all  there  were  re- 
latively few  female  students  at  the  univer- 
sity at  that  time,  and  their  position  wos  ge- 
nerally assumed  to  be  inferior  to  thot  of  the 
men. 

Yet  Massey  himself  said  Hart  House 
"should  be  organized  and  regarded  as  an 
educational  institution  and  not  simply  a 
club  ministering  to  the  material  needs  of 
the  undergraduate  ...  we  hoped  that  the 
students  would  find  educational  nourish- 
ment by  taking  part  in  its  musical  and  ar- 
tistic life  ond  in  debating,  and  by  reading 
in  the  library."  He  refused  to  open  these 
"educational"  facilities  to  women  and  even 
attempted  to  exclude  women  from  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Movement  office  and  from 
the  SAC  office  (when  it  was  still  in  the 
House).  ' 

In  a  letter  to  the  House  in  1937,  he 
wrote:  "It  seems  to  be  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  the  intention  of  the  Found- 
ers that  the  building  should  be  for  the  men 
of  the  university  and  not  for  the  women." 
He,  of  course,  was  the  Founder. 

Vincent  Massey  was  born  a  Victorian 
aristocrat  and  nine  days  ago,  when  he  died, 
he  was  still  a  Victorian  aristocrat.  He  would 
hove  been  a  greater  Canadian  if  he  had 
perceived  the  necessity  for  change 

What's  past,  after  all,  is  past. 
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The  pretty  UBC  senator 


By  SUE  HtLWIG 

What  lianpens  when  a  student  sits  on  a  univ- 
srsity  senate?  —  probably  nothing  at  all. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  experiences  of  student  senators 
it  the  University  of  British  Columbia  after  their 
lirst  two  meetings. 

"To  begin  with,  the  real  decision-making 
■>odies  are  .he  senate  committees  and  none  of 
these  has  called  a  meeting  since  we  were  first 
elected,"  one  o1  the  new  senators  explained  to  me. 

The  gi.vl  I  spoke  to  was  Kirsten  Emmott,  a 
tall  and  gracefi  1  blonde  who  is  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Ubyssey  as  well  as  a  senator. 

"And  the  UBC  Senate  is  really  an  ultra-conser- 
vative bo.ly  which  plays  the  game  with  rules 
made  up  by  !he  Board  of  Governors,"  Kirsten  ad- 
ded shaking  her  shoulder-length  hair  behind  her 
head. 

"For  instance  the  senate  has  never  given 
I  he  Board  of  Governors  a  list  of  priorities  (or  the 
spending  ot  university  funds." 

This  is  one  of  the  lirst  proposals  the  student 
senators  will  make  to  the  whole  bodv.  Kirsten 
says. 

But  the  students  are  four  out  of  about  50 
nembers  on  the  council  and  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  facu'ly  support. 

What  a.'iout  the  senate  committees  which 
will  be  meeting  fcr  the  first  time  with  students 
in  1968? 

Kirsten  is  a  member  of  two  of  these.  When 
I  asked  h".-  what  items  students  or  the  senators 


themselves  wanted  discussed,  she  replied  in  rath- 
;r  vague  terms: 

"No,  there  isn't  anything  immediate  I  can 
!hink  of.  Ve  don't  know  the  agendas  yet." 

But  again,  on  a  senate  committee,  a  student 
senator  wou  d  have  only  one  vote  out  of  ten. 

In  fact  membership  on  the  UBC  senate 
doesn't  se-.m  to  be  a  dynamic  thing  and  it  never 
seems  to  h.He  caused  much  of  a  stir  on  campus. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  editor  of  the  Ubyssey 
wrote  a  few  editorials  suggesting  that  students 
be  given  representation  on  governing  bodies,  Kir- 
sten says. 

"Then  the  Duff-Berdahl  Report  recommended 
he  same  tiling  and  the  senate  itself  made  the  pro- 
posal to  students'  council." 

Last  Sp.ing,  in  a  campus-wide  election,  Kir- 
sten and  three  others  won  their  senate  seats  in 
a  hard  fo-jgnt  campaign  against  four  olhe:  ccn 
tenders. 

In  spite  or  an  unexciting  history,  the  poten- 
Mal  use  of  student  membership  on  the  UBC  sen- 
ate was  dtnrraticalty  demonstrated  in  five  min- 
ites  one  night  last  week. 

In  a  CBC  interview,  the  news  camera  focus- 
sed  on  Kirs 'en  who  was  introduced  as  a  studen. 
senator. 

In  a  ve  y  calm  and  articulate  manner  she  at- 
tempted to  convince  listeners  of  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  in  UBC's  grant  from  the  Bennett 
government 

And  sae  expressed  student  concern  for  the 
Jniversity  ui  terms  of  the  responsibility  students 
ire  anxiou-  to  accept. 


Candidates  during 
last  spring's  stu- 
dent senator  elec- 
tions at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British 
Columbia.  Miss 
Emmott  appears 
at  the  extreme 
left  in  this  pic- 
ture. 


LETTER 


rights  are  not  sacred 


Sir: 

One  of  the  central  issues  arising  from  the  Dow  sit  in 
was  the  question  of  rights.  Individual  rights,  rights  as 
students  and  the  right  of  SAC  to  legislate  on  new  issues 
were  widely  discussed  topics  on  our  campus.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  attempt  to  isolate  several  common  miscon- 
ceptions shared  by  many  in  this  debate. 

The  rights  which  a  society  or  a  community  considers 
most  crucial  are  usually  embodied  in  legislation  or  com- 
mon law.  Being  formally  recognized,  these  rights  are 
continuously  available  for  examination  and  modification 
in  the  light  of  new  information  and  changing  socio- 
economic conditions.  These  rights  are  not  sacred.  They 
are  not  a  function  of  natural  law.  Men  create  rights  and 
men  redefine  existing  rights.  God  has  very  little  parti- 
cipation in  the  process.  How  do  I  know?  ask  Him  your- 
self. 

At  one  time  the  housing  service  was  as  "open"  as  the 
placement  service.  However,  we  decided  the  racist  stu- 
dent did  not  have  the  pure,  absolute  right  to  use  our 
facilities  for  purposes  which  conflicted  with  the  univer- 
sities standards.  Standards,  incidently,  defined  by  stu- 
enfe  and  faculty  not  the  administration.  We  decided  that 
our  ideals  were  not  to  be  prostituted  any  longer.  We  did 
not  deny  his  right  to  seek  out  a  racist  landlord;  we  sim- 
ply placed  conditions  on  his  formerly  "open"  right. 

Does  SAC  have  the  right  to  redefine  my  relationship 
with  the  Placement  Service?  Yes  it  does,  providing  that 
basic  democratic  procedures  have  been  adhered  to,  such 
as  unrestricted  debate,  majority  rule,  regular  elections 
etc.  Every  community  through  its  representatives  adjusts 
present  rights  and  creates  new  rights. 


Is  SAC  simply  a  playpen  for  future  parliamentarians 
hung  up  on  next  week's  sock  hop? 

Are  your  opinions  about  Vietnam  of  such  a  private,  in- 
timate  nature  that  SAC  is  invading  your  privacy  when  it 
discusses  these  and  other  questions?  SAC  has  legislated 
on  moral  issues  in  the  past,  why  all  this  talk  about  the 
right  to  legislate  on  supposedly  "moral"  issues  —  as  if 
the  line  between  moral  and  non-moral  was  obvious  and 
self-evident  for  all  to  see.  Technically  all  decisions  have 
a  moral  content  to  them. 

Do  I  detect  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  by  those  who  op- 
pose SAC's  involvement  in  "moral"  issues?  What  is  it 
you  lack?  Relevant  criteria?  Are  you  sure  that  talk  about 
rights  is  not  a  camouflage  for  a  very  base  form  of  self 
interest? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  lack  of  factual  and  politically 
credible  arguments  for  America's  military  involvement 
in  SJS.  Asia  as  well  as  the  viciousness  of  the  war  sym- 
bolized by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  napalm  does  violate 
our  universities  most  basic  ideals.  Many  students  and 
faculty  members  feel  the  war  cannot  be  Justified  either 
strategically  or  "morally."  Should  they  voice  their  dis- 
approval through  the  urbane,  civilized  low  risk  vehicle 
of  the  referendum?  Or  should  they  get  their  "hands  dirty" 
by  "denying"  the  God-given  right  of  fellow  students  to 
walk  no  more  than  five  minutes  to  the  Placement  Center. 
Don't  forget,  if  he  or  she  is  forced  to  walk  ten  minutes 
to  an  off-campus  interview  his  rights  have  been  denied. 

When  does  this  process  of  defining  my  rights  stop? 
It  doesn't.  In  a  technological  society,  your  rights  are 
stable  in  the  short  run  only.  Sometimes  old  rights  are 
taken  away  from  us  e.g.,  proposed  anti-hate  literature 
legislation.  At  other  times  we  give  ourselves  more  rights, 
an  example  would  be  the  recent  divorce,  abortion  and 
capital  punishment  legislation. 


I  Column  and  a  half 

the  bells  of  St.  Joe's 

jjj  I  wonder  if  the  bells  are  still  ringina  al  I 
jjj  St.  J^es? 

HI     St.  Joe's,  which  is  really 'St.  Joseph's  Col-  : 
;|i  lege  Women's  Residence',  is  kind  of  special  j 
|p  ...  it  nas  House  29  —  an  old  Tory  Toron- 
i|]  Ionian  mansion  with  a  ghost.  And  of  course 
jjj  the  bells. 

jjj  Ths  rest  of  the  residence  (also  with  bells, 
jjj  is  ne-.v  and  dorm-like  .  .  .  long  corridors 
jjj  uniform  doors  .  .  . 

|||  But  House  29  has  a  spiral  staircase.  The  j 
ill  third  floor  where  I  lived  has  a  circular  hali-  i 
jjj  way  with  ten  rooms  and  right  in  the  middle  ! 
Hi  was  the  telephone. 

jjj      It  would  ring  once  for  Room  1,  two  t  in- 
If  I  for  Rd'-m  2  and  for  room  nine,  the  pink  gar 
jjj  ret  which  PJC  and  I  shared,  the  bells  rany 
jji  nine  t'mes.  (Room  10  had  a  don  and  a  ont- 
ji!  two  ii.ig.  It  didn't  ring  very  often). 
|||     The  f?rst  time  the  phone  shrilled  nine  W6 
jjj  thought  it  was  a  fire  alarm.  We  tried  to  ig- 
jjj  nore  :"  second  time  around  as  a  minor  an- 
il! noyance  —  when  four  angry  voices  quietlx 
jjj  urged  i  s  to  "answer  THE  PHONE!" 
jjj     We  caught  on  fast  —  9  bells  meant  a  cail 
||j  or  a  vuitor  for  one  of  us  and  the  fun  began 
jjj     Fun  is  a  euphemism  for  agony  .  .  .  new 
jji  form  of  torture  we  found.  Evenings  were  the 
jjj  worst. 

jjj  PJC  ^nd  I  sat  at  our  work-clultcrcd  desks 
j]!  studying  with  a  vengeance  .  .  .  oblivious  to 
jj;  everything. 

jij     Ring  .  .  .  Ring  .  .  .  Ring  .  .  .  (reading 
i;j  stopped,  we  sat  very  still)  Ring  .  .  .  Ring  .  . 
jjj  and  Snence.  A  page  was  sharply  turned  in  the 
jjl  pink  garret,  and  work  resumed.  It  was  never 
jjj  interrupted. 

j||  A  few  minutes  later,  the  house  phone 
jjl  chimj;  t this  happens  when  3rd  floor  - 
jjj  busy  but  there  are  eleven  other  possible 
jjj  choices)  ring.  .ring. .  ring. ...ring  ....ring... .ring 
jji  ....ring.. ..ring. 

jjj     "I  didn't  hear  a  thing,  did  you  Ingrid?" 
|j[     "N:>1  a  thing!  Nothing!!! 
I!j     One,  two,  three  .  .    nine?  Thump,  dash, 
llj  grab       return  .  .  .  "It's  for  You." 
jjj      And  fnen  there  were  times  when  1  was  ex- 
Ill  pecting  the  "very  important  call." 
jjj     Woiking  or  reading  or  anything  was  in 
jl!  possible  .  .  .  count,  count,  count,  collapse 
jjj  One  sentence  in  one  book  for  one  hour  .  . 
j|l     Thiiigs  ?ot  so  bad  that  after  the  tremen 
jj!  dous  strain  of  wailing,  the  nine  rings  finally 
Ih  came  and  we  didn't  believe  it.  "You  answer 
ill  it,  it  won'!  be  for  me." 

|j!  "No  YOU  get  it,  I  know  it's  for  you."  And 
jjj  by  the  time  that  got  settled  the  call  was  rung 
jjj  twice  ;»nd  then  died. 

jj!  "Wnv  don't  you  answer  on  the  FIRST 
jjj  nine"  a  sleepy,  irate  don  would  sweetly  ask. 
jp  "You  re  doing  it  on  purpose  .  .  .  you  just 
jjj  want  everybody  to  know  that  someone  is 
jjl  phoning  you"  came  the  next  most  common 
jjl  accusarion. 

jl|  Ear'>  in  second  year  I  had  my  revenge, 
jjj  On  assignment  for  the  Varsity.  I  filled  out  j 
jj  a  computer-dating  questionnaire  and  got  2:?  j 
II]  namej  back.  Each  name  called  at  least  twice,  j 
jjj  but  some  called  continually 
jjl  "Hel'o  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  great  .  .  .  Friday  night;  j 
j|j  ...  sure,  yes  .  .  fine  .  .  .  gotta  run  now —  i 
jj|  bye. 

HI  On  to  the  next  phone  on  another  flooi,  | 
ill  jeers,  guffaws,  hisses. 

|j|     "Hel.o  ...  oh  yes,  you  called  four  times  j 
jjj  already5  Saturday  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  great,  see  you  j 
ilj  then  .  .  .  must  go  now. 
And  to  the  next. 

"Hello  .  .  .  you  called  before?  Fridav  is  j 
fine  .  .    oh,  I'll  be  in  this  time  .  .  .  bye  "  1 

Three  calls  at  the  SAME  time  —  it  wasn't  jj 
unusual. 

"You  have  a  call  Ingrid,  take  it  on  Font-  jj 
bonne  3  (one  of  the  twelve  phones  on  any  jj 
of  four  different  floors  in  three  difterent  jj 
parts  of  the  residence  .  .  .  quite  a  chase).  jj 

"And  when  you  finish  there's  another  one  jj 
on  MaryHall  2"  .  .  .  "Will  you  answer  the  jj 
third  in  Siberia?" 

I  moved  out  of  residence  in  the  middle  oi  !i 
second  year.  Choice  or  force? 

Now  I  have  my  own  phone  under  my  bed.  !i 
Sometimes  I  let  it  ring  nine  .  .  .  just  for  oid 
times  »ake. 

— by  ingrid  vabalis 
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NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

PRESENTS 

PROF.  PETER  SiLCOX 

Dept.  of  Political  Science 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
RECENT  ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL 
ELECTIONS 


WED.  JAN.  10 
ROOM  2117 


1  P.M. 
SYDNEY  SMITH  HALL 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   &  FACULTY 


HILLEL 

TODAY,  Monday,  January  8,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

MR.  SAUL  D.  A'JNSKY 

Executive  Director,  Industrial  Areas  Foundation,  Chicago 
on 

"THE  DEMOCRATIC  DILEMMA" 

EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

A  series  of  eight  public  lectures  by 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON,  Centennial  professor 

T.  Malthus  and  W.  Paley:  Two  dissident  clergymen 
J.  Lamarck  and  G.  Cuvier:  Two  dissident  Frenchmen 
Drs.  Wells,  Lawrence  and  Prichard:  Three  evolutionary  physicians 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  P.  Mathew  and  R.  Chambers:  Three  evolutionary  Scotsmen 
Lord  Tennyson  and  Karl  Marx:  The  Poet  and  the  Pauper 
Lord  Kelvin  and  Gregor  Mendel:  The  Physicist  and  trie  Priest 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Samuel  Butler:  Two  evolutionary  enthusiasts 
A.  R.  Wallace  and  T.  H.  Huxley:  Two  Sailor-naturalists 


Jan.  8 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  22 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  26 


MONDAYS  at  5.30  p.m. 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


Talk  over  your  future 
with  the  Bell  employment 
reps  when  they  visit  your 
campus  on 

JANUARY  17, 18  &  19 

GRADS-TO-BE-IN: 

ELECTRICAL, 

MECHANICAL 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Ask  at  your  Placement  Office 
for  informative  booklets  and 
arrange  for  an  interview  now) 


Bell  Canada 
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A 

STUDY 


SNOW 


FROBISHER  BAY,  N.W.T.  —  Tuesday  morning  at 
9  a.m.,  12  Eskimos,  books  in  hand,  trek  across  the  snow 
to  a  small  house  in  Frobisher  Bay. 

They  are  the  participants  —  two  women,  10  men  — 
in  a  basic  adult  education  course  run  by  Frontier  College 
in  this  Baffin  Island  community  1000  air  miles  north  of 
Montreal.  Michael  Denker,  now  on  leave  from  his  fourth 
year  work  in  design  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  has  been 
running  the  project  since  mid-October. 

Many  of  Frobisher  Bay's  adults  have  had  almost  no 
opportunity  for  education.  "They  can  no  longer  live  by 
the  traditional  skills  —  hunting  and  trapping,"  says  Den- 
ker, "but  they  are  unprepared  for  the  new  urban  life 
now  available  in  communities  like  this  one." 

Denker  spends  most  of  his  teaching  time  on  basic 
English  and  arithmetic.  "When  I  first  came  here  I  was 
unable  to  communicate  with  my  basic  level  students," 
he  says.  He  began  teaching  English  to  this  group.  "We 
can  now  talk  together  in  simple  English.  This  is  all  the 
proof  I  want  of  initial  success." 


LITTLE  OPPORTUNITY 


One  of  his  students  is  the  Reverend  Noah  Nashook, 
52,  an  Anglican  minister  from  Igloolik.  Reverend  Na- 
shook came  down  to  Frobisher  specially  to  take  the 
course. 

Atcheak,  27,  from  Cape  Dorset,  and  Mosesie  Jamesie, 
28,  from  Broughton  Island,  have  also  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles  in  order  to  take  part. 

"The  other  students  come  from  Frobisher  Bay,"  says 
Denker.  "The  older  people  tend  to  have  the  least  contact 
with  English.  I  have  divided  the  classroom  into  two 
groups:  one  at  beginning  level,  the  other  more  advanced." 

Since  1954,  the  government  has  greatly  expanded  the 
school  system  for  children  in  the  eastern  Arctic,  but 
people  over  20  have  had  little  opportunity  for  education. 
"One  of  the  purposes  of  this  project,"  says  Denker,  "is 
to  give  these  people  a  basic  education  to  prepare  them 
for  vocational  training  in  the  South." 

Most  of  the  students  are  literate  in  Eskimo  syllables. 
The  idea  of  a  written  language  is,  therefore,  not  new  to 
them.  "They  catch  on  very  quickly,"  says  Denker. 

One  problem  he  has  encountered  is  teaching  the 
importance  of  correct  word  order  in  English.  "Pauloosie 
from  Frobisher  explained  to  me  that  in  Eskimo  you 


words  of  a  sentence  in  almost  any  order 
i  don't  leave  words  out." 

is  also  introduced  practical  science  experi- 
classroom.  On  one  occasion  he  put  a  con- 
.varm  water  and  yeast  mixture  on  the  table. 
!  and  soon  the  air-pressure  blew  the  cork 
he  ceiling.  This  led  to  a  discussion  on  the 
i  bread.  We  spent  Friday  afternoon  at  my 
how  to  make  bread. 

eat  home-made  bread  every  morning  at 

ce  has  been  almost  100  per  cent  thus  far," 
"in  spite  of  some  particular  features  of 
Last  week,  for  example,  Kotako,  23,  was 
days.  I  found  out  later  that  he  had  been 
m  and  had  got  lost  in  a  blizzard." 

Drked  with  Frontier  College  once  before  as 
:her  at  the  Griffith  Mine  Project  in  north- 
Because  of  his  earlier  success  he  was 
resent  the  College  at  Frobisher  Bay. 

oronto-based  adult  education  organization 
mg  university  graduates  into  communities 
anara  to  work  as  labourers  and  to  teach 
time.  And  it  intends  to  run  more  special 
Denker's  in  other  northern  Canadian  com- 
c-Mi  swing  them. 

:sher  Bay  project  is  financed  by  the  De- 
ndian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
/s  a  living  allowance  to  the  students.  Fron- 
opes  to  continue  the  programme  when  it 
renewal  in  January,  but  FC  officials  are  a 
isive.  "The  government  is  cutting  $800,000,- 
g,"  said  one  of  them,  "and  our  fear  is  that 
this  type  of  adult  education." 

cpressed  concern  over  recruitment  efforts: 
r  we  get  about  100  people,  mostly  students 
I  or  so  from  U  of  T,  to  spend  their  vaca- 
usually  as  "labourer-teachers".  But  in  the 
't  get  enough  good  people  to  do  the  kind 
doing." 

ry,  an  FC  recruiting  team  will  visit  Hart 
the  meantime,  Frontier  College  would  like 

interested  persons  immediately. 

organizations  are  as  skilled  at  teaching 
I^sic  level.  "Frontier  College  has  had  67 
ience  in  this  field  to  back  us  up,"  says 


It  ran  a  similar  project  earlier  this  year  in  Frobisher 
Bay,  from  February  to  May.  At  that  time.  Bob  Wiele, 
now  studying  for  a  master's  degree  in  adult  education 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  ran 
the  project. 


EDUCATIONAL  VACUUM 


Of  his  eight  graduates  (10  Eskimos  started  the 
course),  two  are  in  Ottawa  continuing  their  education, 
one  is  in  Moose  Factory  being  treated  for  TB,  one  has 
"returned  to  Frontier  College  for  another  term,  and  three 
are  working.  The  eighth  student,  Joe,  is  studying  in  the 
Yellowknife  prison  where  he  is  serving  a  two-year  term 
for  manslaughter.  On  his  graduation  day  his  parents  had 
refused  to  come  to  the  school  and  had  got  him  drunk. 
Later  that  day  a  brawl  at  a  neighbour's  resulted  in  the 
shooting  death  of  a  two-year-old  child. 

Wiele  talks  of  the  "apparent  vacuum"  created  by 
education:  "While  the  government  is  generous  in  its  de- 
sire to  aid  any  Eskimo  student,  his  education  almost  pre- 
cludes re-entry  into  his  society.  No  industries  exist  in 
Frobisher.  Consequently,  local  employment  is  limited 
primarily  to  the  government  services.  And  because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  children  in  school,  the  problem 
will  increase  sharply." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Denker  is  continuing  Wiele's  pro- 
gram. In  the  evenings,  Denker's  house  is  a  second  home 
for  the  students;  they  come  to  do  their  homework,  to 
watch  films,  and  to  talk  informally  over  coffee.  Many  of 
the  children  of  the  community  also  crowd  into  Denker's 
small  house.  "They  like  my  place,"  he  says,  "because  it 
has  a  rug."  The  children  call  him  "Mikee". 

"I  really  enjoy  the  work  here.  I  hope  this  project 
will  be  able  to  continue  and  to  take  in  more  adult  stu- 
dents." 

He  spoke  of  Martin  Frobisher,  the  first  white  man 
to  come  here,  who  visited  the  place  in  1576  looking  for 
»old.  Frobisher  found  no  gold,  but  kidnapped  some  Es- 
kimos and  took  them  back  to  England  where  they  died. 

"We  discussed  in  class  the  irony  of  naming  this  town 
after  Frobisher,"  said  Denker.  "My  hope  is  that  projects 
like  this  one  can  assist  the  Eskimo  to  help  himself  and 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  modern  world." 

(Ian  Morrison,  Frontier  College,  923-3591) 


Michael  Denker 
allege  teaching 
s*S  at  Frobisher 


of  Frontier 
adult  Eski- 
Bay,  N.W.T. 


University  of  Toronto 
A  Centennial  Professor  for  January 

DR.  WILFRED  C.  SMITH 

Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  World  Religion 
Harvard  University 

BELIEF  AND  FAITH 

As  Seen  by  a  Comparative  Religionist 
Tuesday,  January  9,  at  4.15  p.m. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


Hate  The  Varsity? 
Love  It? 
Plain  Interested  In  It? 


Then  aim  at  a  seat  on  The  Varsity  bocrd  of  directors 
Written  applications  for  the  remaining  seats  will  be 
accepted  until  5  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  12.  Applications 
should  contain  information  on  year  and  course  of 
applicant  and  reasons  for  the  applicant's  interest  in 
becoming  a  director. 

Applications  welcome  from  anyone  and  everyone. 

Address  them  to:  Executive  Assistant's  Office, 
c/o  Students'  Administrative  Council. 


Representatives  of 


THE 

International  Nickel  Company 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

Will  visit  the  university  to  discuss  career  opportunities 
with  graduating  and  post  graduate  students  in 

ENGINEERING— 

•  MINING 

•  METALLURGICAL 

•  CHEMICAL 

•  ELECTRICAL 

•  MECHANICAL 

•  CIVIL 

•  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTRY 

and  MATHEMATICS 

ON  JANUARY  18,  19  AND  20 

GEOLOGY  and  GEOPHYSICS 

ON  JANUARY  18 

We  invite  you  to  arrange  an  interview  through 
the  University  Placement  Office 
581  Spadina  Avenue 

The 

International  Nickel  Company 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

COPPER  CLIFF,  ONTARIO 
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MANAGEMENT 
CAREERS 


wi 


th 


PROCTER 
&  GAMBLE 

COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

Openings  in: 

•  Production  Management 

•  Product  Development 

•  Quality  Control 

•  Project  Engineering 


tor  holders  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  any  Branch  of  Engin- 
eering or  jn  Honours  Chemistry  as  well  as  for  holders  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering  or  Honours 
Chemistry. 

A  full  outline  of  the  opportunities  in  these  fields  is  given  in  our 
Technical  brochure  available  at  the  Placement  Office. 


INTERVIEWS: 

January  18#  1967 

Please  arrange  your  interview  through  the  Placement  Office. 


Plants  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  and  Pte.  Claire,  P.Q. 
Product  Development  Division  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Teachers  oppose  critics  of  OCE 
curriculum  at  annual  OSSTF  meeting 


Opposition  to  criticisms  of 
the  provincial  colleges  of 
education  and  support  for 
a  system  of  "merit  pay"  are 
the  major  results  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  On- 
tario Secondary  School  Tea- 
chers' Federation. 

Delegates  severely  criticiz- 
ed two  resolutions  calling 
Ontario  College  of  Educat- 
ion courses  "demeaning" 
and  "overly  concerned  with 
high  school  course  content." 

"There's  a  hippie-  author- 
ity attitude  in  some  of  these 
motions,"  one  former  OCE 
instructor  charged.  "What 
we  are  hearing  are  student 
complaints." 

However,  one  Toronto  high 
school  teacher  said  the  qual- 
ity of  teachers  produced  by 
OCE  has  degenerated  to  the 
sub-standard  level. 

"If  we  have  to  step  on  a 
few  toes,  I'm  sorry,  but 
something  must  be  done." 

Vocal  opposition  from  se- 
veral delegates  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  one  contro- 
versial motion  which  said 
demeaning  conditions  in 
some  OCE  courses  are  alien- 
ating professional  teachers. 

The  campaign  for  adopt- 
ion of,  a  system  of  "merit 
pay '  for  Ontario  teachers 
received  unexpected  support 
from  I.  M.  Robb,  who  retired 
after  22  years  as  OSSTF  ge- 
neral secretary. 

Reversing  his  lengthy  op- 
position to  merit  pay,  Mr. 
Robb  told  the  convention 
OSSTF  should  "establish  a 
policy  which  would  enable 
a  first-rate  teacher  to  earn 
as  much  as  he  or  she  could 


hope  to  earn  as  an  admini- 
strator." 

Merit  pay  refers  to  a  pro- 
gram whereby  teachers  are 
paid  according  to  their  ind- 
ividual ability. 

Most  school  boards  in  On- 
tario prefer  to  use  uniform 
salary  schedules  which  stress 
teaching  experience  and  uni- 
versity degrees. 

Mr  Robb  said  the  retent- 
ion of  many  inadequate  tea- 
chers serves  only  to  pull 
down  the  salaries  of  those 
with  greater  ability  and  qua- 
lifications. 

He  said  OSSTF  should  not 
oppose  the  dismissal  of  ina- 
dequate or  incompetent  tea- 
chers. 

"If  we  could  succeed  in  con- 
vincing school  boards  that 
if  they're  dissatisfied  with  a 
teacher  they  can  dispose  of 
his  services,  the  good  tea- 
chers can  win  higher  sa- 
laries." 

Mr.  Robb's  arguments 
were  supported  by  the  in- 
coming OSSTF  president, 
Robert  M.  Smith  of  Burlin- 
gton. 

"A  teacher  should  merit 
an  annual  increment  in  order 
to  receive  it."  Smith  said.  "1 
don't  think  school  boards 
have  been  witholding  enough 
increments  from  people  who 
are  not  worthy. 

Convention  delegates  ap- 
proved a  demand  for  a  10- 
per-cent  across-the-board  sa- 
lary increase  and  buried  in 
committee  a  motion  from  a 
Toronto  group  that  would 
have  endorsed  the  right  of 
teachers  to  strike  for  higher 
salaries  or  better  working 
conditions. 


Continuing  Employment 
in  1968 

for 

Ph.Ds',  Masters'  and  Honour  Bachelors' 

SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Interviews  will  be  held  on  the  campus  on 

18  AND  19  JANUARY 


SEE  YOUR  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  FOR  AN 
APPLICATION  FORM  AND  TO  ARRANGE 
AN  INTERVIEW. 


Volunteers  plunge  into  city  projects 


(continued  from  page  3) 

gether.  He  sees  this  kind  of 
community  health  project 
as  a  good  vehicle  for  foster- 
ing professional  coopera- 
tion. 

SHOUT  is  currently  con- 
ducting six  projects  in  the 
Toronto  community. 

Ten  students  are  involved 
in  a  project  with  the  Toron- 
to Indian  community.  Their 
original  plan  was  to  set  up 
a  health  information  clinic 
and  referral  centre  at  the 
Indian  Centre  on  Beverly 
Street. 

Plans  to  invade  the  centre 
met  with  opposition  from 
their  Indian  consultant,  Wilf 
Pelletier. 

"Wilf  psyched  us  out,"  said 
project  spokesman,  Barb 
Baxter  (I  Meds).  "Our  'do- 
gooders  dedication'  w-a  s 
rudely  jolted." 

Communication  was  the 
greatest  challenge  for  the 
Indian  Centre  group. 

"We  wanted  so  much  to 
be  involved,"  said  Barb. 
'  Now  we  are  learning  that 
involvement  demands  inter- 
action." 

The  group  has  had  sev- 
eral bull  sessions  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Indian 
community  and  is  now  tu- 
toring Indian  high  school 
students. 

Plans  are  projected  for 
an  Indian  liaison  group  to  be 
set  up  on  campus  in  co-op- 
eration with  a  national  or- 
ganization. Young  Indian 
Canada. 

A  volunteer  project  that 
has  been  operating  for  two 
years  at  the  Toronto  Psych- 
iatric Hospital  on  Queen  St. 
joined  SHOUT  this  year. 

Project  999  involves  about 
10  students  who  give  two 
hours  a  week  in  an  effort 
to  rehabilitate  socially  pa- 
tients from  a  back  ward  of 
the  hospital. 

These  patients,  chronic 
mental  cases,  have  been  shut 
up  in  the  ward  for  10  to  40 
years,  with  a  minimum  of 
care. 

The  volunteers,  working 
on  an  individual  basis  with 
the  patients,  are  trying  to 
prepare  them  for  psychia- 
tric help  and  reintroduce 
them  to  the  world  outside. 

Project  spokesman,  David 
Rozen  (III  Inn),  reports  ap- 
preciable progress.  In  the 
two  years  that  volunteers 
have  worked  in  the  ward, 
90  out  of  150  patients  have 
improved  sufficiently  enough 


to  be  transferred  to  other 
wards  or  nursing  homes  or 
return  to  function  in  society. 
The  remaining  patients  are 
now  permitted  to  leave  the 
hospital  under  supervision. 

SHOUT  volunteers  also  are 
involved  with  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  outside  of  the 
back  wards.  About  six  stu- 
dents are  working  for  the 
Toronto  Samaritans  Distress 
Centre  and  Action  Line,  an 
organization  that  offers 
primary  solace,  comfort  and 
advice  to  potential  suicides. 

The  line  is  manned  at  all 
times  by  volunteers  and 
people  considering  suicide 
may  call  to  be  talked  out  of 
it.  Often  people  call  if  they 
are  just  lonely  and  want  a 
sympathetic  ear. 

Volunteers  take  a  four- 
week  "sensitivity  -  training" 
course  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  man  the  phones. 

Often  a  call  from  a  distres 
sed  person  is  followed  up 
by  a  personal  interview  and 
leferral  to  a  social  worker 
or  psychiatrist.  The  tele- 
phone number  is  366-1121. 

"Service  at  the  Distress 
Centre  is  valuable  experience 
for  a  potential  medical  pro- 
fessional who  wants  to  learn 
about  people,"  said  Glenn 
Cameron  (II  Meds). 

Thirteen  volunteers  are 
serving  as  a  virtual  welcome 
committee  for  new  Cana- 
dians in  a  project  con- 
ducted through  the  Inter- 
national Institute. 

Recently  arrived  immi- 
grant professionals  in  the 
health  sciences  are  referred 
to  a  student  volunteer  of 
the  same  profession.  The 
volunteer  serves  as  a  liaison 
between  the  new  Canadian 
and  the  system  and  helps 
him  adapt  and  function  in  a 
new  and  strange  environ- 
ment. 

Frank  Sommers  (II  Meds), 
a  project  spokesman,  cited 
an  example  of  the  type  of 
services  provided. 

"If  a  new  Canadian  were 
to  call  the  college  of  phar- 
macy to  enquire  about  tests 
and  standards,  his  accent 
would  work  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. If  you  want  to  learn 
the  ropes  it  helps  not  to  have 
an  accent.  This  is  where  we 
come  in.  We  try  to  clear 
away  the  red  tape  and  help 
the  new  Canadian  adapt  to 
the  system  as  painlessly  as 
possible." 

"Immigrants  initially  have 
the  idea  that  Canadians  are 


CAMP  STAFF 

Monitou-wabing  Camp  of  Fine  Arts 
Soiling,  Woter-Skiing,  Swimming,  Canoeing  and 
Tripping,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Riflery,  Feneinq, 
Music  (String  and  wind  players).  Drama  (cost- 
umes). Drawing  and  Painting,  Graphics,  Pottery, 
Sculpture.  Some  executive  positions  open.  Sec- 
tion Head  &  Coach. 

CAMP  WAHANOWIN  —  Generol  Counsellors 

Now  accepting  applications  from  counsellors,  assistants  and 
instructors  in  the  following: 

Graduate  and  undergrad,  students  with  experience,  call  RU.  3- 
6168  or  write  821  Eglinton  Avenue  West,  Toronto  for  applica- 
tions and  further  information. 


pretty  stuck-up,"  Sommers 
added.  "In  confronting  each 
other  in  real  life  situations 
prejudices  evaporate." 

The  relative  success  of 
these  four  projects  is  quali- 
fied by  the  relative  failure  of 
two  others.  A  drop-in  centre 
for  alcoholics  was  discon- 
tinued due  to  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  alco- 
holics and  plans  for  a  health 
information  service  in  the 
Yorkville  area  were  drop- 
ped due  to  a  lack  of  facili- 
ties. 

Supplementary  to  the 
community  projects,  SHOUT 
is  conducting  a  series  of  lec 
tures,  panels  and  workshops 
dealing  with  such  topics  as 
community  development,  the 
role  of  the  health  profes- 
sional and  relations  with 
minority  groups. 

Friedman  hopes  a  study 
of  community  health  prob- 
lems will  be  included  in  the 
new  medical  curriculum  to 
go  into  effect  shortly. 

"There  is  more  to  health 
studies  than  physical  science. 
Encounter  with  real  human 
problems  is  as  valuable  as 
lectures  and  textbooks. 


What  You  Can- And 
Can't  Do  About 
SLEEPLESSNESS 

Are  the  conventional  eight  hours 
really  necessary?  Do  you  know 
why  you  don't  have  to  worry  if 
you  lose  sleep  occasionally?  An 
interesting  article  in  January 
Reader's  Digest  reveals  some 
misconceptions  about  sleep,  and 
how  recent  experiments  have 
produced  a  detailed  profile  ol 
the  problem  sleeper . . .  pointing 
to  what  can  be  done  for  sleep- 
lessness. Discover  exactly  what 
can  and  can't  be  done  for  the 
problem  . . .  and  what  shouldn't 
Be  done,  such  as  using  barbitu- 
rates, tranquilizers,  and  over- 
the-counter  sleeping  pills  care- 
lessly. Get  the  January  Digest 
now. 


Hawker  Siddeley  Canada  Ltd. 

INTERVIEW  DATES 

JANUARY  18  and  19 

for  students  graduating  in: 

ENGINEERING 


We  ore  a  diversified  industrial  complex.  Our  products 
range  from  primary  steel  to  sophisticated  steel  fabri- 
cations; from  miniaturized  instrumentation  to  rapid 
transit  systems  and  railway  rolling  stock;  from  experi- 
mental ond  applied  gos  turbines  to  heavy  duty  tim- 
berland  equipment. 

If  diversity,  responsibility,  and  opportunity  to  advance 
upon  proven  ability  interest  you  .  .  .  talk  to  your 
Placement  Officer,  read  our  material  ond  MAKE  AN 
APPOINTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

INTERESTED 
IN  DEBATING? 

MEETING  TODAY  5:00  P.M. 

U.  C.  RM.  106 
ALL  INTERESTED  WELCOME 


TO  ALL  VOCALISTS  AND  INSTRUMENTALISTS 
AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

THE  CONCORD  PROJECT 

—A  S.A.C.  SPONSORED  ORGANIZATION 
IS  DETERMINED  TO  SERVE  YOU 

by  —  putting  you  in  touch  with  students  of  your  musical  interests.  — 
Regardless  of  what  they  are  —  sponsoring  your  group  by  pro- 
viding (free  !)  the  rented  instruments,  sheet  music,  practise 
facilities  and  other  advice  you  need. 
—  providing  reol  live  appreciative  audiences 
  producing  (hopefully)  a  variety-type  extravaganza  to  show- 
off  oil  the  hidden  talent  at  this  university. 

We  ore  open  to  all  A.T.L.  cord  holders  and  meet  every  Wednesday 
night  7.30  at  the  Common  Room  below  the  Dining  Hall  of  Sir  Dan's 
Residence  at  U.C.  Come  ond  register  with  us.  We're  full  of  happy 
surprises  ! 
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Ontario  Hydro's  rapidly  expanding  program  requires  graduate  and  post- 
graduate engineers,  (all  courses)  mathematicians  and  physicists  from  honour 
courses. 

Appointment  is  usually  to  a  well  organized  graduate  training  program  de- 
signed to  provide  breadth  of  experience  related  to  individual  interests 
through  work  assignments.  Careers  may  be  developed  in  planning,  design, 
research,  construction,  operations,  maintenance,  customer  service,  market- 
ing, scientific  computer  applications,  administration  and  management. 

Register  with  the  Placement  Service  or  contact  — 


Employment  Officer, 
Professional  and  Management  Staff, 

Ontario  Hydro, 

620  University  Avenue, 
Toronto  2,  Ontario. 


Hart  House  pays  tribute  to  Massey 


Vincent  Massey,  the  foun- 
der of  Hart  House,  was 
honored  by  house  members 
at  a  brief  memorial  service 
Friday. 

Thirty  persons  gathered  in 
the  Music  Room  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  Mr.  Massey,  Cana- 
da's first  native-born  gover- 
nor-general, who  died  late 
last  month. 


A  resolution  by  the  Hart 
House  board  of  stewards 
read  in  part: 

"We,  the  members  of  Hart 
House,  recognize  the  out- 
standing contribution  made 
by  Vincent  Massey  to  the  life 
of  his  university,  his  country, 
"and  the  community  of  schol- 
ars and  artists  throughout 
the  world." 


MIT  grad  students  oppose  the  war 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  (VNS) 
—  The  graduate  student 
council  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has 
condemned  the  United  Sta- 
tes' Vietnam  policy. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents responding  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire, sent  out  last  year 
to  graduates  and  staff,  were 
"opposed"  to  the  war. 

Only  25  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  and  15  per  cent 
of  the  faculty  returned  the 
questionnaire. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  stu- 
dent responding  said  the 
war's  high  costs  '  diverts  our 
efforts  away  from  domestic 
problems. 


Forty-five  per  cent  wanted 
cessation  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  and  17  per 
cent  favored  immediate 
withdrawal  of  troops. 

Three-quarters  of  those 
supporting  the  war  said  that 
"to  relinquish  our  commit- 
ment at  this  time  would  en- 
danger our  international  pre- 
stige and  influence." 

Faculty  and  foreign  stu- 
dents were  more  opposed  to 
the  war  than  American  gra- 
duate students. 

Only  three  per  cent  of  the 
students  foresaw  m  i  1  i  t  a  ry 
victory  "in  the  near  future" 
if  the  present  military  policy 
was  continued. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

1  p.m. 

Liberal  club  meeting  to  discuss  lead- 
ership and  Ontario  coucus  advisory 
committee.   Room   1073,  Sidney  Smith. 

Discussion  on  the  roles  and  expec- 
tafions  t  male  and  female  in  five 
different  societies.  International  Stu- 
dents Centre^  33  St.  George. 

Victoria  Christian  Fellowship  lunch 
meeting.  Len  Evans,  pastor  of  Isling- 
ton Evangelical  Centre  speaking  on 
What  is  a  Christian?  All  welcome.  Wy- 
milwood  Music  Room. 

4:30  p.m. 

Organizational    meeting    of  AIESEC. 


Li 


All  welcome.  Room  1067,  Sidney  SmiHi. 

5  p.m. 

University  College  debating  union 
meeting.  All  interested  welcome.  UC 
Room  106. 

7  p.m. 

Christia.    Perspectives  club  meeting 
Hart  House,  south  sitting  room. 
8:15  p.m. 
Monthly  meeting  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
notional    68  Kendal  Ave.,  Apt.  A 
TUESDAY 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  Diners  club,  members  $1.25, 
non-members  $1.75.  Hifiel  member? 
□  lease  bring  membership  cords.  Call 
923-7837  for  reservations. 


BETTER  LOVING  THROUGH  SKULEPOWER 

R.  Ernie  Pearson  (of  open  Heart  Surgery  Fame) 

and 

The  Engineering  Society  Present 

AT  HOME  6T8 

fit  the  skyline  hotel  (wherever  that  is) 
Friday  jam  19,  9  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 

Featuring : 

Trump  Davidson's  6T9  piece  orchestra 

Corsages,  carrot  juice  and  other  free  junk 

plus 

The  Picadilly  Circus  (would  you  believe  an  animal  band) 
Semi -Formal  $5.00  per  couple 

Tickets  at  Engineering  Stores  or  class  reps 
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A  New  Year  treat!!  final  SIFL  stats 


Raham  (T) 

McKay    (T)   0 

Eben    (T)    5 

Mclntyre  (Q)  ...  4 
Bender   (McG)      .  .  4 

Hilton  (W)   4 

Hendershot  (W)   .  .  3 

Lilies  (Q)   .3 

Johnston  (Q)    ....  3 

Marklc  (T)    3 

Colosimo  (W)  ...  0 
Spririgate  (McG)  .  .  1 
Potvrn  (Q)    ......  0 

Plancke   (Q)   2 

Cowan   (Q)    2 

lives  (T)    2 

Isroel  (W)    2 

Hough    tW)    2 

Van  Buskirk  (Q)  .  .  1 

Chown  (Q)   1 

McTeer  (W)    I 

Lindros  (W)    .  .  .  .  I 

Behie   (W)    1 

Wenger  (W)    1 

Hill    (W)    I 

Wall  (McG)    I 

Doherty    (McG)     .  .  I 

Wore  (T)   1 

Bayne  (Q)    I 

Clark  (Q)  1 
Butler  (McG)    ....  I 

Walker  (W)    0 

McKeen  (Q)    0 

Goodman  (W)      .  .  C 

Kearns  (McG)   C 

Stankovic  (T)   C 

Safety  Touches: 
Queen'  " 


TD    C    FG   S  PTS 


0  0  0  30 

2  0  0  26 

0  0  0  24 

0  0  0  24 

0  0  0  16 

0  0  0  18 

0  0  0  18 

0  0  0  18 

11  2  0  17 

7  1  0  16 

9  0  4  13 

0  0  0  12 

0  0  0  12 

0  0  0  12 

0  0  0  12 


McKay    (T)                12      23  2.0 

Cipparone  (W)           5       17  3.4 

Amer  (T)                     *      14  2.3 

Bender  (McG)   ...    6      11  1 .8 

Reid  (McG)               11       10  0.9 

Stankovic   (T)    .  .  .     2        2  1.0 

McGuire    (T)                1        0  0 

Riley   (W)                   3       0  0 

PASS  INTERCEPTIONS 

NO  YDS 

lives*  (T)                       4  68 

Pofvin  (Q)                         4  64 

Kenny  (McG)   3  7 

Norrie  (Q)                         2  59 

Berke   (McG)                   2  28 

Ashpitz    (McG)                 2  —1 

Di  Giacomo  (Q)                2  — 2 

McTeer  (W)                      1  53 

Richardson  (W)                1  40 

Werry  (W)                        1  38 

Stankovic  (T)   1  17 

Mclninch    (McG)    ...   1  16 

Keus  (MCG)                      1  13 

Church  (T)                       1  12 

Hough    (W)                    1  6 

Turnbull  (Q)                      I  6 

Bennett  (ft    ........  1  5 

Fahrner    (W)                     I  3 

Cleland    (McG)                 I  0 


Doherty    (McG)    1 

Stirling    (Q)    1 

Bell    tW)   t 

McKay    (T)    1 

PUNTING 
NO 

McKay    {T^    58 


— 5 

AVG 
38.4 

35.4 
33.4 
30.2 


Walker 

McKeen  (Q)   28 

Kcams  (McG)    64 

PUNT  RETURNS 

NO  YDS 

Raham  (T)  ... 

Bender  (McG) 
Hendershot  (W) 
Turnbull  (Q)  .  . 
Brooks  (Q)  ... 
McKeen  (Q)  .  . 
Norrie  (Q)  .... 
Doherty  (McG) 

Langlois  (Q)   

Hough    (W)    ......  12  62 

Eben    IT)    .    4  44 

Stankovic    (T)    ...     5  34 

Gut  (T)    7  30 

Berezo    (W)    6  26 

McTeer  (W)    1  25 

Wenger  (W)    .....  .     I  20 

Doherty  (McG)    ....     6  17 


317 

205 
190 
143 


79 


Raham  (T) 

Lilies  (Q)   

Cowan  (0) 
Hough  (W) 

Gut  (T)   

Markle  (T) 
Johnston  (Q)  . 
Doherty  (McG) 
Hilton  (W)  . 
Hartely  (Q) 

Hill  (W)   

Clarke  (Q)  ... 
Israel  (W)  ... 
Bayne   (Ql  ... 
Destonis  (McG) 
Wall  (McG)    .  . 
Wenger  (W) 
Fahrner  (W) 
Fleiszer  (McG) 
McTeer   (W)    .  . 
Alboinl  (T) 
Ware  (T) 
Broadhurst  (T) 
Lovecchio  (McG) 
Plancke   (Q)  . 
Di  Giuseppe  (T) 


Toronto  1;  McGill  1 
RUSHING 

NO  YDS  AVG. 
  67    322  4.8 


39     217       5.6  0 


12  123  10.0  0 
24     119      5.0  1 


26      99      3.8  0 


18  86      4.8  0 

19  77      4.0  0 


56      7.0  0 


PASSING 

Don  Bayne  (Q)   

ATT 

COMP  YDS 

PCT 

NT  TD 

114 

52  743 

45.6 

7  7 

Bob  Israel  (W)   

George  Wall  (McG) 

100 

57  729 

57.0 

3.'  5 

105 

47  678 

44.8 

7  7 

Bob  Aber  IT)   

105 

46  550 

43.8 

6  2 

Vic  Alboini  (T)   

40 

22  280 

55.0 

1  5 

Joe  Cipparone  (W)  ... 

45 

21  253 

42.0 

3  2 

Bill  McNeil  <Q)   

15 

9  118 

59.8 

1  1 

Steve  Reid  (McG) 

18 

PASS 

5  59 
RECEIVING 

27.8 

5  0 

No 

YDS 

TD 

Mike  Eben  (T)   

Carl  Lindros  (W)   

28 

367 

5 

19 

250 

1 

Sal  Lovecchio  McG) 

16 

151 

0 

Jim  Ware  (T) 

14 

150 

1 

Peter  Bender  (McG)  . 

13 

330 

3 

Bill   Hendershot  (W) 

12 

291 

3 

Dick  Van  BusKirk  (Q)  . 

12 

173 

I 

Dennis  Walker  (W)   .  -  . 

12 

136 

0 

Don  Mclntyre  (O)  .... 

H  - 

118 

4 

Marty  Wenger  iW)   .  . . 

11 

70 

0 

Mike  Raham  (T)   

10 

147 

1 

Dove  Doherty  (McG) 

10 

144 

1 

TEAM  TOTALS 

QUEEN'S  TORONTO 

McGILL 

WESTERN 

1st  Downs,  rush 

51 

46 

24 

40 

1st  Oovtn,  pass  ..... 

28 

44 

32 

39 

1st  Downs  penalty 
1st  Downs,  TOTAL 

13 

7 

10 

11 

92 

97 

66 

90 

Penalties   

30 

46 

38 

48 

Pen.  Yard   

.  . .  1  344 

516 

392 

533 

Fumbles   

14 

13 

22 

20 

Fumbles  Lost   

12 

7 

14 

12 

Net   Yds.  Rush   

1029 

927 

391 

776 

Net  Yds.  Pass   

895 

851 

737 

1019 

Totol  Offence   

1924 

1778 

1128 

1795 

Is  Hippieland 
Breaking  Up? 

Only  two  years  ago  the  hippies 
proclaimed  that  hatred  could 
be  overcome  by  beauty,  love 
and  freedom  of  expression.  But 
now  the  dark  side  of  the  hippie 
moon  has  become  increasingly 
visible  —  murder,  rape,  disease, 
suicide.  January  Reader's  Di- 
gest tells  the  whole  tragic  story. 
What  are  the  horrible  facts 
about  the  new  "speed"  drug 
that  is  scaring  even  its  users? 
Read  about  the  lucky  ones  who 
have  decided  to  work,  and  the 
unfortunates  who  will  never 
again  adjust.  It's  in  the  Janu- 
ary Digest  now. 


Final  SIFL  statistics  show  that  Varsity  Blues'  Mr.  Versa- 
tility, Paul  McKay,  easily  won  the  punting  title  and  miss- 
ed out  on  scoring  honours  to  teammate  Mike  Raham  by 
only  one  point.  As  Western  Mustangs  discovered  (above), 
McKay  can  also  run  the  ball  when  necessary. 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

Ilin  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
UK*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wail 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wall 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-ll  p.m.  Daily 


CONCERT 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  Renaissance 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA 

JANUARY  13  -  8:30  P.M. 
MacMILLAN  THEATRE 

Tickets  $3.00  (Student  tickets  $2.00) 

Available:  Box  Office, 
Edward  Johnson  Bldg. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

SKI  CLUB  MEMBERS:  -  Due  to  the  great  interest  in 
the  W.A.A.  Ski  Lessons,  we  have  had  to  limit  the 
number  of  lessons  per  student.  Please  check  the  list- 
ing Monday  noon  on  the  W.A.A.  Notice  Board  Ben- 
son Building  for  your  ski  times. 


MID-WINTER 

SALE 

UP  TO  1/3  OFF 


300  YONGE  STREET 
Corner  of  Dundas 


SUITS  •  TROUSERS 
SPORTS  JACKETS 

DRESS  COATS 
HABERDASHERY 
CASUAL  COATS 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED  —  Woman  wants  womon 
student  knowing  housework.  May  split 
hours  weekly,  $7.00.  Small  apart- 
ment 2Vj  blocks  east  of  Queen's 
Park.  Cnoose  times  except  Saturday. 
925-7694. 

MISSING:  Pictures  of  LGMB  taken  at 
EXPO.  Have  disappeared  from  the 
fcngineering  Stores  They  ore  of  great 
value  to  us.  Please  call  John  Pullam 
537-6889    No  questions  asked. 

STENORETTE  DICTAPHONE  —  Almost 
new,  perfect  condition  originally  Sj30. 
now  only  $240  or  reasonable  offer. 
Phone  483-8218  after  7  p.m. 


HIGH  I.Q.?  Join  Mensa  Canada,  the 
High  I.Q.  Organization.  For  I.Q.  resting 
information  write  Mensa  Canada 
Dept.  B,  Box  261,  Adelaide  Postal 
Stn.,  Toronto  1. 

LANTERN  OPERATORS  wanted  for 
Wednesdays  II  to  12  noon,  12  to  I 
p.m.  and  Thursdays  10  to  II  a.m.  11 
to  1 2  noon  and  1 2  to  1  p.m.  Appiy 
Fine  Art  Dept.,  Room  6035,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

WANTED:  a  third  girl  to  share  apart- 
ment near  campus.  Cheap  923-7160. 


1968 

ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

(ELECTRICAL,  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL) 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  Engineering  Re- 
presentatives will  be  on  campus  on  January  10th  and 
1 1th,  ot  45  Willcocks  St.,  Room  101,  from  9:00  A.M 
to  4:30  P.M.  to  discuss  and  explain  the  types  of  eng- 
ineering jobs  available  at  the  Bell. 

THIS  IS  NOT  AN 
EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW 

Arrangements  to  see  the  Bell  Engineering  Represen- 
tatives can  be  mude  by  phoning  Mrs.  Young,  929- 
2014  for  an  appointment  date. 


Bell  Canada 


1967 

ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

The  Inlond  Steel  Company,  Indiana  Harbor  Works,  East  Chicago,  Indiana 
invites  you  to  investigate  our  many  career  opportunities.  Consult  the  specific 
job  description  in  the  pocket  of  our  brochure.  Our  representatives  will  be  on 
your  campus. 


INLAND  STEEL  COMPANY 
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NEED  THIRD  PERIOD  RALLY 


Blues  retain  tourney  crown 

By  PHIL  BINGLEY  mined    errors,    goaltender     in  any  league,"  while  coach 

Andre  Molino  was  there  to  Walt  simply  added,  "A  great 
MONTREAL,  —  Whenever  stop  Blues  cold.  win." 
discussions  in  hockey  circles  As  a  result,  when  the  two  Individually  Varsity  net- 
have  turned  toward  the  teams  skated  from  the  ice  minder  John  Wrigley  was 
xopic  of  this  year's  Varsity  for  a  rest  after  forty  minutes  outstanding  as  he  handled 
Blues,  the  common  agre-  of  play,  the  huge  Montreal  several  tough  chances  includ- 
ement  has  been  that  Blues  Forum  scoreboard  incredibly  ing  at  least  five  in  the  all-im- 
are  not  as  strong  as  they  showed  Loyola  3,  Toronto  1.  portant  third  period.  Gord 
were  last  year.  With  Steve  although  Varsity  held  a  25-19  Cunningham  played  his  best 
and  Henry  Monteith  depart-     margin  in  shots  on  goal.  game  of  the  season  and  al- 

ed,  the  consensus  is  that  With  his  team  down  two  though  held  without  a  point 
Blues  may  be  ripe  for  deth-  goals  and  not  showing  any  he  skated  tirelessly,  set  up 
ronement  as  Canadian  inter-  signs  of  reversing  the  trend,  several  excellent  scoring  op- 
collegiate  champs.  Blues  coach  Tom  Watt  made  portunities,  and  nearly  had 
Well,  if  Varsity's  play  several  lineup  changes.  Ward  a  couple  of  goals  himself, 
this  past  week-end  is  any  Passi  moved  back  to  de-  Murray  Stroud  and  Bob  Mc- 
indication,  these  so-called  ex-  fense,  and  centre  Brian  St.  Clelland  also  came  up  with 
pens  had  better  be  ready  to  John  took  over  Passi's  left  strong  efforts  and  shared 
bite  the  dust  again.  Showing     wing  spot  on  a  line  with     tournament  scoring  honours 

with  six  points  apiece  in  the 
two  games. 

Goaltender  Andre  Molino 
along  with  defence  man 
Norm  Chouinard,  and  for- 
wards Art  Thomas  and  Rick 
Dawson  were  the  pick  of  the 
Loyola  team.  Chouinard, 
Thomas  and  Dan  Heffernan 
were  the  goal-scorers  in  the 
well-balanced  Warrior  at- 
tack. 

AROUND    THE   NET  . . . 

Blues  outshot  Warriors  44-26 
in  the  final  game  . . .  Only  six 
minor  penalties  were  served 

GORD  CUNNINGHAM  -  .^ 

the  mark  of  true  champions,  Paul Laurent  and  Gord  Cun-  gf^L^'^SK 

Blues  handed  Loyola  War-  mngnam.  .  -  . 

riors  a  3-1  lead  after  two  pe-  The  new  forward  unit  jel-  collegiate  competition  Their 

riods  and  then  came  storm-  led  on  its  second  shift  as  St.  record  now  stands  "  twelve 

ins  back  to  play  their  strong-  John's  pass-out  banked  off  wins  ,fd  °ne  >°ss.  < U0  *° 

est  hockey  of  the  season  and  Laurent's  skate  past  an  out-  Cornell  m  oye.  tune)  .  Mc- 

win  4-3  going  away.  The  vie-  stretched  Molino  and  the  be-  Gll!  cw°n    the  ..c£n.solatl?n 

ton'  gave  Blues  the  Loyola  ginning  of  the  end  for  Lo-  overJ"  GeOTSe  ,4  J 

College  Invitational  Tourna-  yola's  fondest  dreams  wa^s  :  ■  -J?  lues  resume  MHL  p  ay 

ment  and  the  accompanying  apparent.  m  ham.llon  wnh  McMaster 

J.  David  Molson  Trophy  for  Murray  Stroud  scored  the  Marl>ns  on  Wednesday  night, 

the  second  consecutive  year,  winner  on  a  neat  play  with  SCORING  SUMMARY 

Bob  McClelland,  continu-  McClelland  with  less  than  six  first  period 

ing  his  form  as  Varsity's  top  minutes  to  play  after  defen-  L0V    T,°Vcieiiond  ,str0UOi 

scorer,  gave  Blues  a  1-0  lead  ceman  Jim  Miles'  booming  (  ESSSnan" '  icj&iii    3  03 

when  he  deflected  Murray  slapshot  had  deadlocked  the  ard,  wilding)  . . 7:32 

Stroud's  pass-out  into  the  score.  2  Motoil°,,d  .  .lwildin9' ii:i5 

net  as  the  game  was  barely  A  good  indication  of  the  ex-  ,'4S"''"":  Sanderson  (sloshing)  4:09 

e       ..   „  J         .,    °  r      i  ci       Miles  (high-sticking)  13:59. 

three  minutes  old.  However,  citement  of  play  came  rol- 

except  for  a  few  brief  sparks,  lowing  the  final  siren.  The  Loy    T0RSEC0ND  P£R'0I> 

that  was  the  last  sign  of  life  3500  Loyola  supporters  gave  3  Thomas  (Austin, 

Blues  demonstrated  until  the  both  teams  a  long  and  loud       peraities:D°Ma°onney  (hooking)  7:  iV. 

final  twenty  minutes.  standing  ovation  as  J.  David  b.  Jones  (tripping)  1 1 :07. 

Loyola,  obviously  hungry  Molson  presented  the  trophy  third  period 

for  an  upset  win,  outhustTed  to  Blues'  captain  Peter  Spe-  tor    T20,,LQUten|  (S)  John)     6  29 

and  outhit  the  visitors  con-  yer.  3  Miles  iMcdeiiond)  9U0 

tinually  and  beat  them  to       Montreal  Canadien's  gene-  mm"")       c  e°"  .'i2:3i 

the  puck  on  almost  every  ral   manager   Sam   Pollock  lhi^'k"ng)  u°4S    °"d  chouin°rd 

play.  And  when  Warrior  for-  commented  "This  is  the  best  varsity  5HOTS      iG°t t!  19  —  44 

wards  and  defencemen  com-  game  I've  seen  this  season —  loyola     '        11     3    7  —  26 


rod 

mickleburgh 

You're  right,  gentle  reader.  Our  beloved  leader 
again  copped  out.  Entwined  in  the  twines  of  won 
womanhood,  the  ebullient  Mr.  Mickleburgh  was  last 
somewhere  in  the  uncharted  forests  of  the  Kingdo 
British  Columbia.  In  his  absence,  we  present 


Loyola  goaltender  Andre  Molino  kicks  in  vain  as  Brian  St.  John's  pass-out  deflects  into 
Hie  lower  corner.  Blues  center  Paul  Laurent  (8)  was  given  credit  for  the  third  period 
goal  which  ignited  Varsity's  comeback  4-3  win  over  the  scrappy  Warriors. 
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SAC  reps  accused  of  violating  policy 


There  is  an  unwritten  but 
standard  policy  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  on 
university  committees  vote 
in  line  with  SAC  policy,  says 
SAC  president  Tom  Faulk- 
ner. 

"In  the  event  an  explicit 
SAC  policy  exists  it  is  un- 
derstood the  SAC  reps  will 
vote  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  that  policy,"  Faulkner 
said  last  night. 

This  policy  was  apparently 
violated  at  the  Dec.  20  meet- 
ing of  the  Placement  Service 
advisory  committee.  Two  of 
the  SAC  representatives,  Ri- 
chard Seppala  (IV  APSC) 
and  Harry  Oussoren  (III 
Emm),  helped  to  defeat  a 
motion  to  establish  stan- 
dards for  barring  companies 
from  campus. 

Oussoren  said  there  was  no 
question  of  defying  SAC.  He 
said  a  deadlock  had  been 
reached. 

"It  was  neither  feasible 
nor  possible  to  implement 
SAC's  original  motion,  al- 
though I  am  still  very  much 


in  favour  of  the  moral  prin- 
ciple involved,"  he  said. 

Faulkner  said  the  five  re- 
presentatives had  been  cho- 
sen as  articulate  spokesmen 
for  all  the  points  of  view  in 
SAC,  although  with  the  un- 
derstanding they  would  vote 
as  a  bloc. 

Faulkner  conceded  the  stu- 
dents had  made  'a  mistake 
of  judgement  rather  than 
conscience"  in  not  coming 
back  to  the  council  for  fur- 
ther instructions. 

Oussoren  said  he  diin't 
know  what  considerations 
were  made  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  SAC's  representa- 
tives. 

"We  were  sent  to  rente- 
sent  SAC,  but  not  as  robots." 

At  tonight's  SAC  meeting 
the  names  of  permanent  re- 
presentatives for  the  place- 
ment service  advisory  com- 
mittee will  be  proposed. 
About  3D  applications  were 
received.  Faulkner  said  he 
expected  SAC  would  make 
clear  the  issue  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  SAC  represanta- 
tives. 


Winter  floated  in,  as  solt  Hakes  blanketed  the  campus  ...  a 
subtle  transformation,  a  momentary  whiteness  .  .  .  we  forgot 
studies  and  romped  in  the  snow  . . . 


photo  bv  ANNE  BOOOV 
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The  trick  to  speed  reading 

By  MARY  KATE  ROWAN 


Eng  Soc  asks  for  polite  to  keep  peace 


The  engineers  are  worried 
that  violence  may  erupt  at 
a  demonstration  planned  in 
their  area  of  the  campus  for 
Jan.  18. 

Last  night,  they  passed  a 
mo  Lion  at  the  Engineering 
Society  meeting  calling  res- 
ponsible conduct  on  the 
part  of  all  Engineers  and  de- 
monstrators and  the  pre- 
sence of  Metro  police  just 
in  case.  The  motion  propos- 
ed by  second  vice  president 
Bob  MacCallum  (III  APSC), 
asked  the  university  admi- 
nistration to  call  the  police 
to  watch  over  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  Society  had  received 


a  letter  the  day  before  from 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam 
announcing  the  demonstra- 
tion. Signed  by  Judith  Cla- 
vir,  a  graduate  sociology  stu- 
dent, the  letter  explained  the 
demonstration  would  be 
"non-violent  and  non  -  ob- 
structive." 

Demonstrators  are  going 
to  picket  the  Galbraith  Build- 
ing to,  as  the  letter  says, 
"convince  those  engineers 
who  are  applying  for  jobs, 
to  recognize  their  moral  res- 
ponsibilities, and  not  to  ap- 
ply to  those  companies  com- 
plicit  in  the  war  and  to  pro- 
test the  use  of  university  fa- 


cilities by  such  companies." 

It  follows  in  the  wake  of 
two  demonstrations  at  the 
Placement  Service  last  term. 
"Some  of  the  guys  in  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  are  really  se- 
rious," Morris  said.  "They've- 
been  waiting  ever  since  the 
Dow  thing  to  do  something. 

"You  know  how  these 
things  are.  Our  guys  want  to 
do  something  and  these  pa- 
cifists are  as  violent  as  any- 
body else  and  . . .". 

Another  motion  passed  at 
last  night's  meeting,  called 
on  Engineering  club  chair- 
men and  other  executive 
members  to  urge  their 
friends  to  be  peaceful  at  the 
demonstration. 


Speed  reading  claims — 
fact  or  fiction? 

To  find  out,  I  spent  $35 
on  a  20-week  effective-read- 
ing course  at  York  Univer- 
sity. Every  Saturday  morn- 
ing from  10  a.m.  until  noon 
I  was  at  the  Glendon  cam 
pus  re-learning  how  to  read. 

I  thought  that  there  was  a 
trick  to  speed  reading,  and 
that  all  I  had  to  do  was  learn 
the  magic  formula.  I  envi- 
sioned myself  reading  at  phe- 
n  o  m  e  n  al  speeds  —  racing 
through  three  novels  in  an 
hour  and  zipping  through 
the  newspaper  in  five  mi- 
nutes. 

I  still  can't  read  Gone 
With  The  Wind  in  20  minu- 
tes and  I  don't  have  any 
magic  formula  to  give  you, 
but  my  normal  reading  rate 
has  increased  at  least  three 
times.  All  it  took  was  effort, 
self-discipline  and  self-confi- 
dence. 

The  course  emphasizes  ef- 
fective comprehension,  not 
speed,  because  without  good 
comprehension,  mere  speed 
is  useless. 


pedestrians  muttered  at  feet  soaked  with  its  melting,  while 
heartbreaking  stall  o!  a  usually  loyola  motor. 


drivers  swore  at  the 


photos  by  ANNE  B00DY 


The  first  few  weeks  of  the 
course  I  found  myself  bar- 
raged  by  tests,  to  discover 
my  reading  speed,  level  of 
comprehension  and  know- 
ledge of  vocabulary. 

During  one  test  I  was 
hooked  up  to  a  machine  and 
my  eye  movement  graphed 
as  I  read.  The  resulting  film 
showed  the  length  of  my  eye 
span,  the  evenness  of  my 
reading  speed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  regressions  I  made  as 
I  read. 

Regressing — looking  back 
on  what  you  have  already 
read — is  a  common  fault  of 
slow  readers.  Regressions 
are  an  unnecessary  habit 
that  can  be  unlearned. 

An  average  Saturday  read- 
ing session  consists  of  three 
parts — "tachistoscope"  work, 
work  with  the  controlled 
reader  and  either  vocabulary 
or  comprehension  drills. 

The  tachistoscope  presents 
numbers  or  figures  on  a 
screen.  The  length  of  time 
they  appear  can  be  adjusted. 

I  learned  to  control  my 
blinking  because  if  I  blinked 
I  missed  the  number.  The 
first  few  times  I  did  not 
even  see  a  number,  just  a 
blur.  Gradually  everyone  im- 
proved until  scores  on  the 
tachistoscope  work  were 
nearly  perfect. 

The  aim  of  these  exercises 
is  to  increase  eye  span  and  to 
shorten  the  time  your  eyes 
must  rest  on  a  span  before 
comprehending. 

By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing and  challenging  of  the 
reading  exercises  is  the  work 
with  the  controlled  reader. 
With  this  machine  it  is  pos- 
sible to  read  a  passage  at  a 
controlled  reading  rate.  A 
line  at  a  time  is  presented 
to  prevent  regressions. 

First,  the  class  rapidly 
skimmed  the  day's  leading 
selection.  Next,  we  skimmed 
the  passage  using  the  ma- 
chine. At  this  speed,  it  is  on- 
ly possible  to  see  words  here 
and  there.  Occasionally  you 
might  see  a  complete  phrase. 

After  we  read  the  selec- 
tion at  the  speed  for  the  day 
(which  was  always  consider- 
(see  HOW  page  3) 


MID-WINTER 

SALE 

UP  TO  1  3  OFF 


SUITS  •  TROUSERS 
SPORTS  JACKETS 

DRESS  COATS 
HABERDASHERY 
CASUAL  COATS 


328  YONGE  STREET 

1  Block  North  Dundos 


MASTERS 


,>OCTORATE 


BACHELOR 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  GRADUATES 

he  PubPc  Service  of  Canada  offers  excellent  caree; 
..pportunities  in 

Research    Development  Instrumentation 

lor  groduates  in  the  following  disciplines: 

—  OCEANOGRAPHY 

—  MATHEMATICS 

—  MINING 


_  ASTRONOMY 

—  CHEMISTRY 

—  GEOCHEMISTRY 
_  GEOLOGY 

—  GEOPHYSICS 

—  GLACIOLOGY 


MINERALOGY 
.  METALLURGY 
PHYSICS 


—  MINERAL  ECONOMICS 

Plan  now  to  discuss  these  opportunities  with  re- 
presentatives of  the  Public  Service  of  Canada  when 
they  visit  your  campus  on 

January  18  and  19 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  your  Uni- 
versity Placement  Officer. 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300  oo 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   18kt  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 

Terms  Arranged 


Cdlege  of  Education 

presents 

Under  Milk  Wood 

By 

DYLAN  THOMAS 

JANUARY  11  &  12 
8:30  p.m. 
JANUARY  13 
2:00  p.m. 

O.C.E.  Auditorium 

(Bloor  and  Spodino) 

ADULTS:  $1.00 

Tickets  at  door. 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

m  |J  n  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
|  fill*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 

Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


tUmta/-71e%t£6t 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  AM  Day  7a.m.-Tl  p.m.  Daily 


Mobil 

will  be  on  campus 

January  18  &  19 

to  interview  students 
for  regular  and  summer  employment 
in  the 

Geology,  Geophysics 
and  Engineering*  Departments 

*  Regular  only 

Appointments  may  be  made  at  the  Placement  Office 

Mobil  Oil  Canada,  Ltd. 

Box  800    -    Calgary,  Alberta 


Many  problems  face  nurses:  Attersley 

Nurses  are  over-worked  and  haven't  enough  residence 
space,  charges  a  recently-resigned  Students  Administrative 
Council  represenlative. 

Nurses  take  classes  for  11  months  of  the  year,  says 
Mary  Attersley  (IV  Nurs).  "When  do  the  nurses  have  time 
to  make  money  for  school?"  she  asks. 

"I'm  so  tired  from  working  in  the  hospital  that  I  don't 
feel  like  working  in  the  summer." 

Nursing  accommodation  is  no  better.  Miss  Attersley 
said  in  an  interview.  In  the  nursing  residence  there  is 
room  for  only  20  first-year  students  and  two  second-year 
girls  who  act  as  dons.  The  other  330  must  seek  space  el- 
sewhere. 

Miss  Attersley  says  she  resigned  from  SAC  because  nur- 
ses wouldn't  give  her  their  full  support.  If  she  brought  a 
program  back  from  SAC,  site  would  end  up  as  the  head  ol 
[he  committee  to  implement  it. 

But  the  nursing  (acuity  scored  well  in  one  respect: 
Concerning  the  Macpherson  report  "Some  of  our  lec- 
tures are  more  discussions  than  lectures  and  in  some  cour- 
ses there  will  be  no  finals  this  year." 

U  of  T  debaters  form  inter-fac  league 

The  University  of  Toronto  Debating  Union  is  expand- 
ing its  inter-faculty  competition  into  a  league  of  six  col- 
leges and  faculties. 

Debates  will  he  held  each  Wednesday  night  and  will 
culminate  in  a  final  tournament  for  the  Warden  McCully 
trophy  Feb.  9-10. 

The  schedule  will  be  published  in  The  Varsity. 

Tonight,  St.  Michael's  is  at  University  College  and  En- 
gineering at  New  College.  Thursday  Wycliffe  is  at  Trinity. 

OCE  sponsors  Canadian  school  bleed-in 

If  you're  feeling  down  and  out  because  of  iron  deficient 
blood,  then  give  the  stuff  away.  You  do  have  a  chance:  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  is  challenging  all  Canadian 
schools  to  a  blood  drive. 

It  all  begins  to  flow  this  Friday  at  the  College  on  Bloor 
at  Spadina.  Doors  open  at  9  a.m. 

"We  don't  expect  to  win,  but  we  are  spearheading  the 
attack,"  said  Richard  Start  (OCE),  the  chairman  of  the 
drive.  "We  hope  our  drive  will  influence  all  other  colleges 
to  participate." 

Forestry  may  seat  students  on  council 

An  open  meeting  of  forestry  students  has  been  called 
for  1  p.m.  today  to  discuss  seating  five  students  on  the  fo- 
restry faculty  council. 

Dave  Winston  (IV  For),  the  president  of  the  forestry 
Students  Council,  said  adequate  representation  on  the  coun- 
cil would  eliminate  much  of  the  "confusion"  now  existing 
between  students  and  faculty. 

Winston  said  he  expects  little  opposition  to  his  plan 
from  either  the  130  forestry  students  or  the  faculty. 


Canterbury 

The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  In  The  University 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  11th 

THE  REV.  ANDREW  TODD 

DIRECTOR,  DIOCESAN  DISTRESS  CENTRE 

IT'S  BETTER  TO  BE  DEAD 
THAN  ALIVE 

SUPPER  6:00  P.M. 

Talk  and  Discussion  7:30  p.m. 

Canterbury  Home.  373  Huron  Street  923-1513,922-8384 


G.S.U.  SKI  TRIP 

TO  BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  COLLINGWOOD 

SATURDAY  JAN.  20 

Cost:  $7  includes    —  Tows 

—  Transportation 

$2  DEPOSIT  MUST  BE  PAID 

—  TO:  TOM  GOVERS 

ROOM  140 
Phone  759-1432  after  6  p.m. 

LASH  MILLER  CHEM.  BLDG. 

BUS  LEAVES  AT  8  A.M.  SHARP 
FROM  G.S.U.  BLDG.  16  BANCROFT  AVE. 
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Lance  co-editors  forced  to  resign 


WINDSOR  (CUP)  —  The  co-editors  of  the 
University  of  Windsor  newspaper,  The 
Lance,  resigned  yesterday  after  the  univer- 
stiy-  president  and  the  senate  discipline  com- 
mittee threatened  to  expel  them  if  they  re- 
mained in  office. 

The  senate  committee  on  student  conduct 
Dec.  4  called  for  disciplinary  action  due  to 
what  it  termed  The  Lance's  "morbid  obses 
sion  with  squalid  vulgarity." 

At  that  time  SCAD  asked  for  student  coun- 
cil support  in  cleaning  up  The  Lance.  Coun- 
cil refused,  reiterating  the  right  of  the  paper 
to  operate  freely. 

The  committee  objected  to  several  Laive 
articles  in  the  first  term,  particularly  The 
Student  as  Nigger,  an  analysis  of  university 
education  in  western  society. 

The  article  has  appeared  in  The  Georgian, 


The  Argus  and  several  other  campus  papers 
with  little  reaction. 

Co-editor  Joyn  Lalor  said  it  became  clear 
the  committee  would  move  to  expel  fellow 
co-editor  Marian  Johnstone  and  him- 
self at  yesterday's  meeting  if  they  did  not 
resign  beforehand. 

The  Windsor  student  council  termed  the 
senate's  role  in  the  case  "unnecessary  inter- 
ference" which  undermined  the  student 
body. 

"It  is  further  the  beliet  of  this  council 
that  the  univerjity  community  as  a  who'e 
has  been  irreparably  harmed  from  hign- 
handec;  interference  of  certain  members  ff 
the  community  at  large  who  have,  without 
regard  to  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a 
student  government  to  publish  in  the  sole 
interest  of  its  students,  shacded  the  privi- 
leges of  freedom  of  the  press." 


How  to  read  a  novel  in  20  minutes . . . 


(continued  from  page  1) 

ably  slower  than  the  skimm- 
ing speed)  we  answered  10 
difficult  questions.. 

Your  comprehension  is 
calculated  using  the  number 
of  answers  you  have  correct, 
for  example,  eight  out  of  10 
answers  correct —  80  percent 
comprehension. 

To  calculate  the  effective 
reading  speed,  you  take  the 
comprehension  percentage  of 
the  machine  reading  rate,  (t 
the  machine  reading  speed  is 
800  words  a  minute  and  your 
comprehension  is  80  per 
cent,  then  your  effective 
reading  rate  is  640  words  a 
minute. 

Other  than  saying  that  af- 
ter taking  the  course  we 
would  be  able  to  read  an  or- 
dinary novel  in  20  minutes, 
the  instructors  made  few 
promises. 

Speed  reading,  effective 
reading,  or  whatever  vou 
want  to  call  it,  is  a  skill.  l  ike 
other  skills,  practice  brings 
improvement. 

There  is  no  magic  involv- 
ed just  hard  work,  faith  in 
your  ability  and  a  desire  to 
succeed.  Just  like  any  other 
goal,  you  can  work  towards 
it. 

Most  people  have  a  read- 
ing rut.  They  find  a  com- 
fortable speed  and  stay 
there. 

The  only  way  to  read  fas- 
ter is  to  force  yourself  to 
Obviously  you  can't  carry  a 
controlled  reader  around 
with  you  but  you  can  con- 
trol your  reading  rate  by  us- 
ing a  finger  pattern. 

For  me,  the  best  method 
is  to  place  the  tip  of  a  pen- 
cil under  the  centre  of  the 
first  line  of  the  page  and 
quickly  draw  it  down  the 
page,  forcing  my  eyes  to 
keep  up.  I  just  read  the 
words  as  I  see  them. 

Forcing  myself  to  keep  up 
has  two  advantages — it  in- 
creases my  speed  and  pre- 
vents regressions.  Actually, 
speed  reading  is  just  perfect- 
ed skimming  with  emphasis 
on  comprehension. 

What  if  you  miss  words? 
So  what?  You  don't  have  to 
read  every  word  to  under- 
stand a  passage.  For  exam- 

STAFFERS!  jaded  from  the 
gruelling  production  nights 
under  The  Ogre?  Tobogga  i 
party  (BYOT)  coming  up  this 
weekend  to  get  even.  Also 
a  regular  party  for  n  o  n- 
sportsies.  Details  in  office. 
Friends  of  Yarsity  weclome 
too. 


pie,  in  the  phrase  "in  the 
spring,"  all  you  need  to  see 
is  "spring  '  to  get  the  idea. 

Skeptical?  So  was  I  when 
I  heard  this  and  wondered 
how  it  was  possible  to  see 
just  the  "right"  words.  I 
can't  explain  it  but  I  guaran- 
tee it  works. 

Speed  reading  has  one  di- 
sadvantage. Because  it  takes 
intense  concentration,  it's 
very  tiring.  After  speed  read- 
ing for  30  minutes  I'm 
tired. 

Many  peuple  dismiss  speed 
reading  with  a  shrug  and 
the  comment,  "Who  wants 
to  speed-read  a  good  book 
anyway?" 

I  certainly  don't.  I  could 
read  an  ordinary  novel  in 
one  hour  or  less  but  I  don't, 
I  will  read  it  at  my  normal 
reading  rate.  However,  just 
by  taking  the  course,  my  nor- 
mal reading  rate  has  tripled. 

When  I'm  using  a  finger 
pattern,  concentrating  on 
what  I'm  reading  and  con- 
sciously trying  to  read  quick- 
ly, I'm  speed  reading.  If  I 
am  not  consciouly  trying  to 
read  quickly,  I'm  reading  at 
my  normal  reading  rate. 

You  can't  speed  read  eve- 
rything. I  would  never  speed 
read  a  math  text  or  speed 
read  to  study  for  my  finals. 
However,  I  will  use  my  speed 
reading  to  preview  my  notes 


and  texts  at  exam  time. 

I  use  speed  reading  for 
magazine  articles,  the  news- 
paper (especially  editorials 
and  opinion  articles),  some 
novels  and  often  for  extra 
reading  for  my  courses. 

Although  I  think  the  prin- 
ciples of  speed  reading  are 
great,  I  am  disappointed  in 
the  York  course.  I  quit  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  through 
because  I  was  finding  the 
work  unchallenging. 

I  felt  that  the  course  could 
have  been  condensed  into  15 
weeks.  By  dragging  it  out, 
they  lost  my  interest. 

The  only  valuable  exer- 
cises were  those  with  the 
controlled  reader.  This  took 
up  about  30  minutes  of  the 
two-hour  session.  The  others 
took  about  45  minutes. 

The  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  wailing — either  for  a 
machine,  the  right  book  or 
someone  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises. 

I  feel  that  the  methods 
they  have  to  teach  the  read- 
ing and  all  the  ideas  behind 
the  course  are  good,  but  the 
course  is  run  in  a  haphazard 
manner. 

If  the  course  were  run 
more  efficiently  it  would  be 
excellent. 

Speed  reading  claims — fact 
or  fiction?  For  me  they're 
plainly  fact. 


Innis  will  drink  Sir  John  A.  dry 


Tomorrow  is  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald's  birthday,  and 
not  everyone  on  campus 
will  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  Father  of  Confederation. 

Last  term  the  Innis  Col- 
lege Students'  Council  una- 
nimously passed  a  proposal 
to  hold  a  party  with  alcohol 
to  honor  Sir  John  A.  The 
college  council  vetoed  it. 

"This  time  it's  dry,"  says 
the  Innis  student  president, 
Ken  Stone  (IV  Inn).  "I 
guess  I'll  stay  home  and 
write  essays.  I  don't  want 
to  be  arrested." 


But  Ernie  McCullough 
(IV  Vic)  the  president  of 
the  campus  Progressive 
Conservatives  has  other 
plans: 

"We'll  have  a  party  to- 
morrow night  in  the  old  Sir 
John  A.,  tradition — that  fun 
and  politics  go  together." 

Liberal  President  George 
Davies  (III  Trin)  will  also 
celebrate. 

NDP  club  president  Dan- 
iel Houston  (IV  Trin)  ask- 
ed, "Who  is  Sir  John  A. 
JVlacdonald?" 


No  action  until  next  year:  Sword 


No  action  will  be  taken 
on  the  Macpherson  report 
until  at  least  the  next  aca- 
demic year,  says  J.H. 
Sword,  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 

He  told  a  Dec.  8  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  that  stu- 
dies of  the  implications 
for  cost,  space  and  stafl 
are  under  way.  Students 
are  rarfic'Pat'ne  *n  tnese 


discussions. 

Mr.  Sword  explained 
that  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  of  the 
recommendations  w  i  d  > 
spread  discussion  was  ne- 
cessary. 

No  fixed  schedule  ex- 
ists but  the  report  mus' 
go  through  talks  on  the 
departmental  college  and 
faculty  level. 


Hart  Home  ^ 


DEBATE 

Thursday,  January  11th  -  8  p.m. 
Prof.  A.  Porter  &  Prof.  C.  Davis 
Topic 

"SCIENTISTS  SHOULD  NOT  CONDUCT  RESEARCH 
THEY  KNOW  IS  INTENDED  FOR  WAR" 

(Ladies  moy  attend  ond  participate) 

POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  January  11  .  1:15  p.m 
Art  Gallery 
ANTHOLOGY  OF  YOUNGER  POETS  by 
Greg  Hollingsheod  and  others 
Ladies  Welcome. 

4  O'CLOCK  CONCERT 

Tuesday,  January  16  -  Music  Room 
GABRIELI  BRASS  QUINTET 

Ladies  Welcome 


The  Students'  Administrative  Council  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  its  1968 

STUDENT  HANDBOOK  EDITOR 

Please  address  all  applications  or  inquiries  to  the 
Communications  Commissioner,  S.A.C.  Building. 

Deadline  for  receiving  submissions  vyill  be  Friday, 
January  19. 


FRENCH 
CANADIAN 


CULTURAL 
FESTIVAL 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  18th,  8:30  P.M. 
SEELEY  HALL,  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 
MICHEL  BRUNET  U.  DE  M.  "WHY 
DOES  THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN 
MAN  HAVE  NO  FUTURE  —  AND 
ON  WHAT  CONDITIONS  DOES  THE 
QUEBECOIS  HAVE  ONE?" 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  19th,  8:30  P.M.  THE 
NEW  COLLEGE  DINING  ROOM, 
LISE  MASSE  &  PIERRE  LETOURNEAU 
IN  CONCERT. 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20th,  2:00  P.M. 
DEBATE  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE.  BI- 
LINGUAL DEBATE  BETWEEN  LAVAL 
&  TORONTO  ON  SYNDICALISME/ 
STUDENT  POWER. 

8:30  P.M.  CENTRAL  LIBRARY 
THEATRE.  THE  TWO  PLAYS  FOIS- 
SY'S  "EN   REGARDANT  TOMBANT 
DES  MURS"  AND  HERBIET'S  "TER- 
RE  DES  HOMMES." 
SUNDAY,   JANUARY   21ST.,  7:30  P.M. 
DEBATES    ROOM,    HART  HOUSE. 
FILM-MAKER   AND   WRITER,  JAC- 
QUES   GODBOUT.    THE  ARTIST'S 
ROLE  IN  SOCIETY. 
FRENCH-CANADIAN  ART  WILL  BE  DIS- 
PLAYED AT  THE  TRINITY  COLLEGE  BUT- 
TERY THROUGHOUT  THE  ENTIRE  WEEK. 

** 

TICKETS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 
STUDENT'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
BUILDING:  FOR  THE  CHANSONNIERS, 
ONE  DOLLAR  (STUDENT),  TWO  DOLLARS 
(NON-STUDENT);  FOR  THE  THEATRE, 
THE  SAME  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT. 
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Come  on  mothers  throughout  the  land 
Pock  your  boys  off  to  Viet  Nam 
Come  on  pops  don't  hesitate 
Send  him  off  before  its  too  late 
Be  first  ones  on  your  block 
lo  hove  your  boy  come  home  in  a  box. 
And  it's  one,  two,  three  what  are  we 
fightin'  for 


Don't  ask  me  I  don't  give  a  damn 

Next  stop  is  Viet  Nam. 

And  it's  five,  six,  seven,  open  up  the 

pearly  gotes 
There  ain't  no  time  to  wonder  why 
Whoopee,  we're  all  gonna  die. 

— from  I  Feel  Like  I'm  Fixin'  to  Die 
by  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish 


redress  •  •  • 

Among  all  the  bothersome  press  releases 
and  publicity  material  that  arrived  in  the 
office  this  week,  the  silliest  was  something 
called  Campus  Opinion,  an  attempt  by  the 
United  States  Information  Service  to  inter- 
pret student  sentiments  for  us. 

There  have  been  many  demonstrations 
across  the  U.S.  recently  you  see,  and  some 
of  these  have  become  obstructive.  U  of  T 
had  one  over  Dow  recruiting;  U.S.  cam 
puses  have  seen  demonstrations  over  Dow 
and  other  companies,  and  more  importantly 
over  campus  recruitment  by  the  military 
ond  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

So,  Campus  Opinion  points  out  —  wit-i 
the  help  of  quotations  from  widely  scattered 
student  journals  and  some  university  ad- 
ministrators —  that  sentiments  are  decid- 
edly against  such  demonstrations.  This  is 
believable. 

The  silly  port  is  where  the  USIS  theorists 
point  out:  "The  U.S.  Constitution  protects 
the  people's  right  to  free  speech  and  free 
press,  and  to  assemble  peacefully  as  well 


as  the  right  to  petition  the  government  for 
o  redress  of  their  grievances." 

Sure,  the  Constitution  does  that  all  right, 
but  for  certain  segments  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, this  doesn't  work  right  now  —  54  per 
cent  of  the  U.S.  population,  according  to 
some  recent  polls  on  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  article  points  out  that  peaceful  de- 
monstrations are  all  right  but  violence  or 
obstruction  cannot  be  tolerated  and  that 
demonstrators  should  respect  the  rights  of 
everyone.  What  it  doesn't  point  out  is  whv 
the  demonstrations  are  actually  occurring 
and  yet  that  is  the  essential  point. 

You  have  a  war,  you  see,  that  many 
people  don't  agree  should  be  fought.  You 
also  have  a  President  in  power  who  was 
elected  because  people  thought  he,  unlike 
Goldwater,  would  bring  about  peace.  You 
have  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  but  ft 
into  the  constitution  to  see  that  the  execu- 
tive cannot  do  anything  without  first  con- 
sulting Congress  and  therefore  the  people. 
Yet  the  war  has  never  been  officially  de- 
clared. Many  of  the  demonstrators  ore  stu- 
dents who  have  been  taught  the  fine  points 


Sir: 

How  can  Mr.  Hodb.  honestly  compare  Dow  to 
the  S.S.?  The  S.S.  was  an  organization  that  our 
entire  society,  almost  to  a  man,  condemns  for  its 
blatant  violations  of  individual  freedom  and  draws 
a  line  at  such  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recent  SAC  election  indicates  that  our  student  so- 
ciety is  anything  but  unanimous  in  its  opinion  re- 
garding Dow.  It  is  entirely  probable  tftat  the  anti- 
Dow  forces  are  a  minority. 

How  can  Mr.  Hoch  honestly  argue  with  you  or 
me  about  what  rights  we,  as  individuals,  possess 
and  what  limits  there  are  on  our  rights?  I  doubt 
whether  he  knows  what  a  right  is. 

In  the  midst  of  his  article,  Mr.  Hoch  states: 
"The  individual  does  not  have  an  absolute  right 
to  be  an  accessory  to  murder."  In  the  next  sen- 
tence he  makes  it  plain  that  this  applies  to  his  op- 
ponents, the  proponents  of  individual  freedom  in 
the  Dow  context.  He  is  quite  correct  in  denying 
the  status  of  a  right  to  a  free  choice  tJhat  certain 
individuals  reached  for  a  variety  of  reasons  by 
virtue  of  their  right  of  liberty.  But  two  sentences 
later,  Mr.  Hoch  talks  about  the  opposite  free 
choice,  the  one  that  his  gang  has  made  and  how 
does  he  put  it?  "What,  he  exclaims,  "about  our 
rights  not  to  be  made  accessories  in  mass  inhu- 
manity?" Clearly  this  is  nonsense.  A  right,  if  it  is 
a  right,  applies  equally  to  all.  The  only  bonafide 
rights  are  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  By  capri- 
ciously expanding  the  list  of  rights  to  suit  their 
whims,  the  Left  and  Right  have  contributed  to  a 
confusion  of  the  concept  of  right  in  the  minds  of 
others  in  order  to  obscure  their  quasi-legal  tactics 
of  obstruction  of  others  and  their  illegal  tactics 
such  as  trespassing  on  the  grounds  of  the  Place- 
ment Service  behind  the  respectability  of  a  "right." 

I  can  agree  with  only  one  part  of  Mr.  Hoch's 
emotionally-orgiastic  conclusion:  "A  few  so-called 
rights  must  be  limited."  Especially  those  "rights" 
(properly  named  so-called)  that  limit  an  indivi- 
dual's actual  right  to  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of 
choice  it  entails,  by  means  that  pay  nothing  more 
than  intellectually  dishonest  lip-service  to  rational 
modes  of  argument  and  persuasion, 

Gregory  Barnatt  (II  UC) 


Thank  you  for  the  sanity  (re:  name  withheld 
letter  of  Friday). 

Lisa  Sweeting,  proofreader 


Sir: 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement  in 
your  December  4th  issue  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  of 
a  student,  Mark  Kirk,  after  he  had  pleaded  guilty 
in  a  London  court  to  possession  of  marijuana. 

In  your  news  story,  you  stated:  "Because  of 
agreements  among  universities,  this  means  that 
Kirk  will  be  unable  to  attend  any  university  in 
Canada." 

You  followed  this  up,  in  an  editorial  of  De. 
cember  6th,  with  the  statement:  "Breaking  Kirk's 
future  (expulsion  from  any  university  means,  be- 
cause of  an  agreement  made  some  years  ago,  that 
no  other  university  will  accept  Kirk)  was  totally 
uncalled  for". 

There  is  no  agreement  of  the  kind  implied  here 
among  universities.  Each  university  in  Canada  is 
at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  applications  from 
students  on  the  record  presented  to  them.  They 
are  not  bound  or  prejudiced  by  any  "agreement" 
on  this  kind  of  matter. 

G.  C.  Andrew, 

Executive  Director, 

Association  of  Universities  and 

Colleges  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
(ed.  note:  However,  a  student's  expulsion,  when 
noted  in  the  report  you  mention,  does  have  cne 
effect  of  preventing  him  entry  into  other  univer- 
sities. The  agreement  is  not  binding  upon  any  uni- 
versity but  does  exist.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  examples  of  students  who  were  accepted  after 
an  expulsion  or  to  see  another  university  accept 
Kirk.) 


Sir: 

I  am  afraid  that  your  reporter  failed  to  accu- 
rately convey  my  feelings  on  the  Placement  Service 
Committee  in  her  front  page  report  in  the  Monday 
Varsity. 

My  disappointment  was  not  with  the  actions  of 
the  two  students  who  voted  against  the  motion  to 
bar  certain  companies;  I  feel  strongly  that  they 
honourably  followed  their  own  consciences  in  the 
choice  they  made;  I  respect  the  choice  they  made 
and  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  discipline  or  cen- 
sure them  at  the  SAC  meeting  this  Wednesday. 
One  must  always  follow  one's  personal  opinions 
whether  as  an  SAC  member  voting  on  a  contro- 
versial motion  which  may  displease  one's  consti- 
tuents or  as  a  student  participant  in  sessions  such 
as  those  on  the  placement  service. 

What  I  was  doing  in  my  other  remarks  was  re- 
porting to  your  reporter  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  told  me  they  intend  to  raise  the  question  at 
the  Wednesday  SAC  meeting.  It  is  not  a  feeling  I 
share  as  I  tried  to  suggest  to  your  reporter  in  our 
conversation. 

In  short,  I  was  disappointed  that  the  SAC  posi- 
tion was  not  accepted  by  the  Committee,  but  I  did 
not  expect  any  member  of  the  committee,  student 
or  non-student,  to  vote  for  a  position  which  he 
did  not  personally  support. 

Steven  Langdon, 

Trinity   SAC  Representative 


Sir: 

Come  now,  Mr.  Paul  Hoch,  just  what  do  you  take 
us  for?  Your  article  (Jan.  5)  is  in  itself  a  classic 
example  of  rhetoric.  It  sounds  convincing,  plaus- 
ible and  it  is  even  to  be  commended  as  a  valiant 
attempt.  Your  last  paragraph  however  is  the  point 
Of  departure. 

In  it  you  state,  "At  some  point  WE  have  to 
draw  a  line  .  .  .  even  if  a  few  so-called  rights  are 
limited  in  the  process."  The  hidden  axiom  in  this 
statement  is  of  course  that  this  "WE"  refers  to 
Paul  Hoch  et  al.  It  does  not  refer,  as  he  would 
have  us  believe,  to  the  university  community  at 
large.  He  wants  the  right  to  restrict  our  freedom 
and  he  doesn't  mind  doing  it.  But  let  me  ask,  what 
would  happen  if  someone  else  tried  to  restrict  even 
one  of  Paul  Hoch's  so-called  rights?  What  would 
his  reaction  be?  Would  he  mind? 

An  incident  related  to  this  occurred  on  Dec.  13, 
1967.  On  this  date,  the  federal  department  of  man- 
power and  immigration  was  scheduled  to  hold  in- 
terviews in  the  same  building  as  Dow.  Wishing  to 
avoid  an  incident,  manpower  was  moved  to  another 
building.  In  order  to  find  this  out,  however,  one 
had  to  cross  the  lines  of  protestors  to  read  the 
notice.  Talking  with  the  interviewers  from  man- 
power I  was  informed  that  not  one  person  showed 
up  that  morning  at  their  new  location.  These  are 
the  facts;  interpret  them  as  you  wish. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  these  people  had  a 
right  to  be  interviewed  on  that  day,  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  in  that  building.  Somehow  their  so- 
called  rights  were  limited. 

To  those  that  have  taken  a  stand  to  limit  the 
so-called  rights  of  others,  I  say  that  I  too  have 
taken  a  stand  on  the  so-called  rights  of  others 
based  on  freedom,  justice  and  equality,  three  words 
which  Mr.  Paul  Hoch  et  al  tend  to  neglect. 

Paul  J.  Bailey  (III  SMC) 


of  the  U.S.  constitution  but  fail  to  see  them 
in  operation  right  now. 

Then  suppose  you're  an  American  and 
after  carefully  analyzing  the  war,  find  your- 
self in  opposition  to  the  U.S.  involvement. 
Who  would  you  vote  for  next  fall?  Clearly 
you  don't  have  a  voice  because  there  won't 
be  a  peace  candidate. 

Then  you  have  the  plain  facts  that  the 
U.S.  is  not  winning  the  war  —  it  cannot 
even  beat  up  one  little  backward  south-east 
Asian  country.  Yet  it  is  sending  nearly  a 
half  million  men  and  enough  equipment 
to  prompt  the  currently-imposed  economic 
measures.  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  is  even 
having  trouble  paying  for  it  all. 

That's  oil  beside  the  many  articles,  such 
as  in  last  month's  Harper's  (we  won't  men- 
tion Ramparts  because  Mr.  Dreifelds  doesn't 
like  it,  or  the  New  York  Times  because  he 
does  like  it)  which  explain  the  corruption 
that  pervades  all  levels  of  South  Vietnamese 
society.  This  corruption  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  South  Viet  Nam  government 
to  rule  even  if  the  U.S.  wins  the  war  for  it. 

There  are  also  the  many  historical  pora'- 
lels  with  the  Chinese  situation  before  the 
revolution  in  1949:  the  corruption,  the  poli- 
tical repression,  the  lack  of  land  and  social 
reforms,  etc.  The  people  who  are  demon- 
strating have  seen  why  the  revolution  in 
China  occurred  and  can  see  similar  things 
happening  in  Viet  Nam. 

Then  there  are  the  published  stories  of 
war-time  atrocities.  Sure,  they  occuur  on 
both  sides,  but  if  you  grew  up.  on  American 
history  books  and  movies,  you  came  to  see 
that  the  Americans  always  play  fair.  Mus- 
tard gas  in  the  first  world  war  was  horrible; 
but  napalm  is  necessary;  those  Commies 
have  to  be  stopped. 

So,  there  you  can  see  the  young  man  dis 
illusioned  with  all  this  and  yet  knowing 
that  he  is  likely  to  be  sent  off  to  the  slaugh- 
ter next  week.  The  older  people  tell  him  to 
ask  responsibly  ond  demonstrate  peace- 
fully, if  he  must  demonstrate  at  all.  Pro- 
test is  tolerated  with  an  amused  smile  by 
the  people  who  don't  have  to  go. 

What  happens  in  such  a  situation?  The 
protests  become  increasingly  violent,  of 
course.  It's  not  a  good  situation,  but  it's 
happening. 
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ot  all  the  ungrateful  .  .  .  chris  asks  me  tor  o  pat  so  I 
do  and  she  slaps  me.  I'll  never  understand  women.  Like 
Harriet  and  the  kathy's  two,  mary  kate  New,  ond  sherry 
too.  new  newsies  who  valiantly  responded  —  meir,  iudy 
(more  work  next  time),  brucc,  tony  and  jean,  brion  dealt 
with  sir  jahn  and  dove  did  SAC  dodgers,  barbara  ursed 
her  wounds;  bourgeouis  did  Mac;  micklcburgh  finally  got 
untwined,  and  unshorn;  bossin,  meek,  mild,  in;  anne  crime, 
bug  (..id  sue  P.  ruled.  Isaac  made  homebrew  (Hebrew?), 
hoch  was  up  and  debated  (7)  with  engsoc  types,  raised 
voices  in  the  joy  of  combat,  graham  sporrsie  with  the  jock. 
ics  and  strappers,  lest  we  forget,  the  faithful  cowan,  to 
whom  today's  masthead  is  dedicated,  a  true  friend,  james, 
is  worth  more  than  a  devalued  pound,  and  far  those  wo 
missed,  a  joke,  if  you've  got  a  small  sports  car,  and  you 
make  love  in  it,  would  you  call  that  coming  in  buckets? 
groan. 


The  College  Placement  Annual: 
You  too  can  be  placed . . .  displaced 


By  PETER  HENIG 

(Liberation  News  Service) 

College  Placement  Annual  { College 
ment  Council,  Inc.,  35  East  Elizabeth  Ave 
lehem.  Pa.) 


Place- 
Beth- 


"Wondering  what  company  fits  your  obiec- 
tlVeS/c,Se  Army's  leadinS  supplier  of  lethal  nerve 
gas  (l-MC  corporation)  asks  brightly. 

"A  constant  flow  of  diversified,  intellectually 
stimulating  assignments,"  promises  a  leader  in 
chemical  warfare  and  counterinsurgency  research 
and  development  (Booz-Allen  Applied  Research). 

"Grow  swiftly  into  positions  of  Responsibi- 
lity and  Exceptional  Challenge  ...  probing  not 
only  purely  military  condiiions,  trends  and  for- 
ces, but  also  pertinent  economic,  social,  cultural, 
physical,  geographic  and  scientific  factors."  (De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency). 


ITou... your  t ruining, 
your  speciui  tulents... 
find  sutisfying  expression 
in  u  vitui  career 
with  C.I.A. 


International  Relations, 
Economics,  Science,  Law  Re- 
search, whatever  .  .  .  the  CIA 
offers  you  a  chance  to  work 
with  problems  that  ore  con- 
stantly changing  that  require 
your  utmost  skiff  and  talent. 
Not  only  js  the  work  fascina- 
ting, its  vital  contribution  to 
the  nation's  security  is  a 
source  of  personal  satisfaction 
to  those  who  carry  it  out. 
The  CIA  has  its  own  career 
training  program.  Eoch  yeor 
highly  qualified  college  grad- 
uates ore  enrolled  in  it.  This 
training  provides  a  valuable 
foundation  for  a  professional 
career  in  intelligence  ond  pri- 
duces  many  of  CIA's  future 
leaders  and  managers. 
Applications  will  be  accepted 
From  graduates  with  degree 
in:  Accounting.  Biology,  Bus- 
iness Chemistry,  Comput;r 
Science,  Earth  Sciences,  Econ- 
omics, Electrical  Engineering 
Finance,  Foreign  Language  ond 
Area  Studies,  Geogrophy.  His- 
tory,   International  Relations, 


Law,  Library  Science  Mathe- 
matics, Medicine  Phorogram- 
metry.  Physics.  Police  Science 
Politicol  Science,  Psychology^ 
Public  Administration,  Sociol- 
ogy, Space  Technology  and 
other  specialized  fields. 
The  CIA  offers  liberal  vaca- 
tion, insurance  and  retirement 
benefits.  Assignments  are 
both  in  the  United  States  one 
overseas.  Salaries  are  com- 
mensurate with  training  and 
experience.  The  work  is  clas- 
sified and  U.S.  citizenship  is 
required. 

If  you  ore  presently  in  r... 
tary  service  and  are  about  to 
be  sepo  rated,  inquire  about 
opportunities  for  men  with 
training  in  CIC,  CID  ONI,  OSI 
Ccmmunications,  Electronics. 
Logistics.  Photo  Interpretation, 
Foreign  Languages,  Special 
Forces,  and  other  specialties 
who  may  qualify  without  a 
college  degree.  For  further  in- 
formation write,  enclosing  re- 
sume to:  Director  of  Person- 
nel. Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. Washington    D.C.  20S05. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


Promises  like  these  are  written  on  doors  that 
lead  to  careers  with  hundreds  of  organizations 
(private  and  governmental)  which  need  a  conti- 
nual flow  of  fresh  brainpower  to  keep  American 
imperialism  healthy  and  strong. 

Remember  scholarly,  modest  Jane  who  liv- 
ed down  the  hall  studying  Mandarin  Chinese  way 
back  when  you  were  a  soph?  You  say  she  was 
the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Asia  Studies  Depart- 
ment but  nobody  has  heard  from  her  lately'  Th» 
odds  are  great  that  one  of  those  doors  swallow" 
ed  her  up.  Will  she  ever  return?  One  wonders  if 
Jane's  "special  talents"  really  "find  satisfying  ex- 
pression in  a  vital  career  with  the  CIA." 

You  may  never  get  to  know  what  lies  beyond 
even  a  single  one  of  the  doors,  but  it  certainly  is 
revealing  to  know  how  many  of  them  your  college 
placement  office  will  steer  you  toward  if  you 
give  it  half  a  chance.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
Annual  (described  as  a  "tool  in  the  placement 
directors'  basic  program  of  employment  coun- 
seling wherein  each  student  or  alumnus  is  pro- 
vided with  the  individual  guidance  vital  to  effec- 
tive placement")  finding  out  is  relatively  pain- 
less. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  placement  office  of 
every  educational  institution  belonging  to  one  of 
the  eight  Regional  Placement  Associations  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  hundreds  of  informative  adver- 
tisements, the  Annual  provides  handy  descrip- 
tions of  the  organizations  doing  the  recruiting 
and  the  particular  kind  of  personnel  (i.e.,  those 
who  are  certified  as  willing  and  able  to  do  the 
jobs  the  outfit  has  in  mind)  each  relishes.  For 
example: 

ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 
Dugway  Proving  Ground 
Dugway,  Utah  84022' 

Basic  and  applied  research  in  test  and  eval- 
uation methods;  large  scale  engineering 
evaluation  of  chemical  and  biological  wea- 
pons systems.  Emp.  1,080.  Seeks:  Bacteriol- 
ogists; Chemists,  formal  training  -—  analy- 
tical, biological,  general;  Engineers  —  elec- 
tronic, mechanical;  Meteorologists.  On  the 
job  training  provided. 

Features  such  as  those  make  the  Annual  an  in- 
dispensable reference  source  for  anybody  who 
wants  to  tell  his  friends  about  the  business  deal- 
ings of  his  'college  placement  office,  or  who 
wants  the  broadest  possible  choice  of  recruiters 
to  run  out  of  town. 


LETTER 


The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  received  by 
a  U  of  T  student  from  Viet  Nam.  The  writer  is 
an  American  who  studied  Philosophy  at  Univer- 
sity College.  Two  years  ago  he  enlisted  voluntas 
rily. 

Dear  L  

Merry  Christmas!  I  hope  you  and  your  family  have 
a  very  happy  holiday.  Have  you  had  any  snow  yet,  this 
whiter?  Today  it  is  as  bright  and  warm  as  ever  here. 
It  is  certainly  not  at  all  like  the  weather  _at  home  but 
even  so,  I  can  keep  my  spirits  a  little  higher  knowing 
I  will  be  leaving  here  the  same  day  next  month. 

When  I  look  back  on  this  past  year  I  cannot  think 
it  but  a  waste  and  even  as  something  wrong.  It  must  be 
true  for  men  at  all  levels  of  combat— he  who  wages 
war  destroys  a  bit  of  himself  as  he  defeats  his  enemy. 
So  much  time  devoted  to  tearing  down  and  destroying! 
I  feel  I  should  take  an  equal  number  of  years  and  use 
them  to  build,  give,  help— to  make  a  measure  of  good- 
ness, or  happiness  for  someone;  to  equal,  and  thus  com- 
pensate  for  the  "work"  of  this  year.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  would  agree  with  this  but  I  think  that  the 
"myth"  or  fallacy  that  is  most  in  need  of  discounting 
today  is  that  one  can  prove  his  worth,  his  manliness, 
his  patriotism,  his  loyalty  to  his  family,  and  all  other 
virtues  by  being  a  good  soldier  or  fighter.  When  we 
think  of  war  at  home  or  while  reading  we  conceive  it  in 
terms  of  literature  —  poetry  or  myth  —  man's  dream  or 
idealizations.  Perhaps  men  wrote  so  gloriously  of  war 
in  the  past  so  we  would  not  fear  it  but  think  it  and 
honorable  way  to  preserve  the  heritage.  But  when  you 


leave  these  literary  dreams  at  home  and  travel  miles  to 
the  field  you  find  no  poetry  there  but  only  the  basest 
living  —  not  austere  living  (which  is  good)  but  foul  liv- 
ing: the  negation  of  humanity.  I  often  think,  as  I  read 
newspaper  accounts  of  what  men  are  doing  and  saying 
here  and  then  look  about,  that  the  reporters  here  cannot 
see  what  is  happening  or  that  they  do  not  want  to  dis- 
credit a  myth. 

They  tried  to  drum  it  out  of  my  head  when  I  first 
came  into  the  Corps  that  a  man  proves  himself  by  what 
good  things  he  does — what  he  builds  or  helps  to  prosper. 
They  said,  to  be  a  man  you  must  kill  and  think  it  noble; 
destroy  the  enemy  and  think  it  as  building  peace.  But 
no;  it  is  not  so.  And  when  I  am  free  again,  no  one  will 
tell  me  so,  ever.  War  is  for  the  ill-willed,  the  ambitious 
but  untalented  men,  for  the  men  who  would  knock  a 
man  down  and  walk  on  him  to  prove  their  own  supe- 
riority to  themselves,  for  the  men  who  would  kill  other 
men  for  the  sole  reason  that  their  very  existence  was  a 
challenge  to  their  egos. 

I'm  sorry.  I  must  be  depressing  you  with  all  my 
somber  reflections  on  my  life  these  past  few  years.  But, 
God,  how  I  pray  I  can  find  something  to  do  to  take 
amends  for  two  years  wasted  on  nonesense.  It  may  not 
seem  so,  but  I'm  getting  a  bit  more  cheerful  and  opto- 
mistic  as  I  near  the  end  of  my  military  duty.  I've  almost 
forgotten  what  it  is  like  to  live  happily  doing  good  and 
enjoyable  things,  learning  about  something,  meeting  good 
people  and  seeing  friends.  I'll  probably  act  like  a  man 
from  another  planet  when  I  first  get  home— not  quite 
understanding  how  everything  could  be  so  different  from 
what  I  have  been  used  to  Have  you  ever  met  someone 
from  Mars  before? 
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1  Column  and  half  | 

(  Plaid  Power  strikes  again  ( 

jjj  I  always  feel  bad  talking  about  gentlemen  1 
te  of  the  coloured  persuasion  because  if  they  i 
pj  are  bores  or  idiots  (as  the  occasional  one  i 
p  is)  you  can't  say  so  or  you're  a  bigot  and  I 
|  you've  got  some  guy  called  X  following  you  i 
jjj  around  and  asking  your  intimate  friends  if  i 
jjj  they  might  have  the  odd  toenail  or  wisp  of  H 
jjj  hair  of  yours.  jf 
pj  However,  I  recently  came  across  a  Plaid  ffl 
jjj  Power  advocate  ("Burns,  Baby,  Burns")  | 
Hi  and  because  we  share  the  same  race,  and  a  d 
jjj  mutual  dislike  of  "Woadie",  I  feel  safe  in  g 
jjj  reporting  the  following  conversation, 
jjj  Dermot  MacX,  as  you  might  call  him,  a  I 
jjj  city  hall  chauffeur,  has  the  same  hang  up  % 
I  many  "Power"  people  have.  He's  in  love  I 
jjj  with  casualty  lists. 

ji;  As  soon  as  you  get  him  started,  he'll  pro-  3 
jjj  duce  a  black  oil-cloth  book  from  his  hip  | 
jjj  pocket  and  show  you  chart  after  chart  of  IB 
jp  deaths.  Metro  traffic  accidents,  Viet  Nam  1 
tjj  mortality  figures  ("especially  the  American  I 
|j  deaths;  they're  more  accurate")  and  star-  I 
I;  vation  estimates  from  Indian  provinces.  He  pj 
|j  turns  to  the  war  news  first  in  the  evening  ! 
jll  papers.  He  listens  to  every  newscast  on  the  ill 
jij  car  radio. 

jjj  A  big  battle  in  the  Vietnamese  DMZ  zone  1 
jjj  is  reported,  and  Dermot  is  elated  all  day.  A  IP 
jjj  Christmas  spot  check  as  effective  as  the  i 
jjj  last  one  and  he  "feels  down  in  the  dumps  § 
pj  all  day."  He  looks  forward  with  eager  ami-  f: 
jjj  cipation  to  the  new  400-passenger  super-  ijj 
jjj  sonic  air  transports. 

B  Anyone  who  hasn't  actually  talked  to  him  is 
might  think  that  he's  a  vile-tempered  but  I 
harmless  old  man.  When  his  sister  bought  III 
a  budgie  a  few  years  ago,  he  let  it  out  oi 
its  cage  and  it  swooped  around  the  living  jjj 
room  until  it  flew  into  a  fan. 

"I  hate  dogs  and  little  kids,  but  1  hale  % 
dogs  worse,  because  you  can  kick  little  jjj 
kids."  ijj 
He  claims  to  have  killed  pigeons,  rabbits  jf 
and  "thousands  and  thousands"  of  insects,  jij 
"I've  left  enough  poisoned  candy  bars  on  ijj 
subways  and  slashed  enough  tires  that  I  Ijj 
must  have  accounted  lor  a  lew  people,  too"  ||j 
he  says  "But  I've  never  seen  anything  about  ;j; 
it  in  the  papers.  I  think  the  police  must  jj 
hush  it  up." 

During  my  conversation  with  him,  in  a  jp 
downtown  restaurant,  he  left  at  least  three  jj 
or  four  times  to  wash  his  hands.  I  noticed  % 
that  they  were  red  and  rough. 

"Listen.  My  boss.  Alderman  —   —   —  If 
the  damned  DP,  wants  me  looking   up  to  jj 
scratch'  all  the  time." 
I  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  be  about  some  of  jjj 
p  the  politicians  he's  met,  but  he  told  me  in-  [jj 
jj  stead  about  the  other  drivers  he  knows.  pj 
|     City  hall  chauffeurs  have  plenty  of  time  S 
i  on  their  hands,  and  they  spend  it  in  diffe-  pj 
I  rent  ways.  Some  of  the  older  ones  memorize 
j  passages  from  the  Bible,  the  younger  ones  pj 
I  think  "mostly  about  sex."  One  fellow,  whose  s 
boss  has  a  telephone  in  the  car,  spends  his  pj 
waiting  time  listening  to  those  radio  sua-  jjj 
tions  with  cash  give-aways  if  you  give  them  g 
a  call.  I 
Another  thing  that  came  out  of  our  con-  jjj 
II  versation  is  the  aversion  that  most  politi-  jjj 
ii  cians  and  chauffeurs  have  to  fresh  air.  Liter-  pj 
i  ally.  Dermot  is  under  strict  orders  to  drive  g 
I  with  the  windows  rolled  up  until  at  least  pj 
\  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he's  jjj 
I  glad  to  comply.  He  has  seen  some  politi-  jjj 
I  cians  get  sick  to  their  stomachs  during  g 
I  drives  through  the  country.  I  don't  think  g 
he  was  exaggerating. 

The  point  of  all  this  is,  Dermot,  who's  |j 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Scottish  Sinn  pj 
Fein,  is  very  much  like  other  Power-advo-  pj 
cate  people  I've  met  on  campus.  He  is  ter-  pj 
ribly  concerned  about  over-population  and  jjj 
reads  and  re-reads  religiously  the  works  of  jjj 
Ernest  Hemingway.  So  there. 

As  any  trade  union  leader  can  tell  you,  |j 
the  parlour  socialists  that  campuses  all  g 
around  the  world  have  been  breeding,  are  pj 
pale  imitations  of  the  real  working-class  jjj 
thing.  As  you  can  see,  the  same  goes  for  the  |' 
vaguely-anarchist,  concerned,  nationalists  g 
we  get.  Life's  the  McCoy. 

Accept  no  campus  fire  Brand-X.  It's  an  jjj 
unsatisfactory  substitute. 

— by  mike  kesterton  jjj 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 
UNLIMITED! 

You'll  Be  Starting  At  The  Bottom  ! 

A  challenging  career  opportunity  in  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing exploration  and  producing  company  awaits  you. 

GEOPHYSICISTS 

required  by 

PAN  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Interviews  for  Regular  und  Summer  Employment 

Thursday,  January  18,  1968 
Friday,  January  19,  1968 

with 

Postgraduates,  Graduates,  &  Undergraduates 


GEOPHYSICS,  PHYSICS, 
&  MATHEMATICS 

Pan  American  is  a  mojor  producer  of  oil,  natural  gas 
and  sulphur.  The  Company's  operations  now  embrace 
British  Columbia,  Alberto,  Saskatchewan,  Yukon, 
North  West  Territories,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coostol  waters. 

vVe  can  offer  excellent  salaries,  benefits  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 

For  Company  and  position  information  contact  your 
Placement  Office. 


New  play  and  film  fest  highlight  Babel 


University  College's  festi- 
\al,  Babel,  has  acquired  an- 
other drawing  card  for  its 
week  of  lectures,  discus- 
sions, music  and  mayhem. 

The  festival,  Jan.  22-29,  will 
present  John  O'Neill  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  O'Neill  will  discuss 
the  Myth  of  American  Abun- 
dance and  Affluence  during 
Babel's  session  on  myths  of 
North  America, 

Hersh  Ezrin  fIV'UCj,  the 
publicity  director  for  the  fe- 
stival, announced  that  Amer- 
ican critic  Andrew  Kopkind 
will  not  be  able  to  attend, 


u.  c. 

FRENCH  CLUB 

Monthly  Meeting 

Slides  on  Fronce 
Dramatic  Skit,  Folk-Singer 
Refreshments 

Thursday  Jan.  1 1 
8:30  p.m.  -  J.C.R. 


Sandro  Camsio's  and  Nino  Oxila's 

ADDIO  GIOVINEZZA 


Directed  by  Fulvio  Morchi 


Presented  by  the  Italian  Club 

AT  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

MON.  JAN.  15,  1968,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

TICKETS:  $2.00,  from  the  Executive 
At  the  Coop  —  Jon.  12,     12 -2  p.m. 
Box  Office  —  Day  of  Performance 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
50UTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B  A 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Both  Coca-Cola  and  Coke  aie  tegisteiet)  daje  marks  which  identify  only  (he  product  ot  Coca-Cola  Lid. 


What  did 
i  '^f  you  say 
v  about  our 
little  sister? 


Just  that  she's  mad  about  the  refreshing  taste  of  Coca-Col 
It  has  the  taste  you  never  get  tired  of.  That's  why  things 
go  better  with  Coke,  after  Coke,  after  Coke. 

Poge  6  —  THE  VARSITY,  Wednesdov,  Jonuory  10,  1968 


as  previously  announced. 

Kopkind,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  The  New 
Statesman  and  The  New  Re- 
public and  frequent  critic  for 
the  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  said  he  could  not 
come  because  he  felt  "un- 
comfortable" talking  before 
large  audiences. 

However,  Mr.  Kopkind  will 
send  the  festival  a  sample  of 
his  work  to  be  read  at  some 
point  during  the  week's  ac- 
tivites. 

Ezrin  said  the  festival  will 
also  produce  a  prize-winning 
plav  by  Eric  Strauss. 

The  pfay,  Wake  Me  When 
It's  Over,  was  the  1967  win- 
ner of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto's One  Act  Play  Writing 
Festival.  It  will  be  directed 
by  Hei^ry  Tarvainen  {III  UC) 
and  w  11  be  presented  at 
noon  at  UC  s  West  Hall  1  lies- 
day  through  Friday. 

The  film  festival,  beginn- 
ing Friday  and  running 
through   the   weekend,  will 


present  movies  like  The  War 
Game,  which  won  an  Aca- 
demy Award  for  best  docu- 
mentary, and  Up  Tight,  Los 
Angeles  is  Burning,  Shit,  vot- 
ed the  best  film  at  the  1966 
Ann  Arbour  Film  Festival. 

Eclipse  of  a  Sun  Virgin 
and  Hold  Me  While  I'm  Nak- 
ed (filmed  in  washrooms 
throughout  the  United  Sta- 
les) will  represent  the  un- 
derground movie  industry. 

All  films  will  be  shown  in 
Room  135  in  the  McLennan 
Building  and  in  Room  102 
of  the  Mechanical  Building. 

Babel  will  come  to  a 
screaming,  pulsating  climax 
Sunday  evening  at  Convoca- 
tion Hall  with  the  aid  of  a 
New  York  rock  group,  the 
Mothers  of  Invention. 

Tickets  for  the  festival  will 
be  on  sale  in  the  Junior  Com- 
mon Room  from  10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.,  and  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  in  Sidney  Smith  and 
the  University  College  refec- 
tory if  any  are  left. 


Smith  sees  religion  as  'poetry  plus' 

Religion  should  be  regarded  as  "poetry  plus,  not  as 
science  minus,"  Dr.  Wilfred  C.  Smith  told  an  audience  of 
200  yesterday. 

Dr.  Smith,  currently  director  of  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  World  Religions  at  Harvard  University,  stressed 
the  difference  between  faith  and  belief. 

While  the  beliefs  of  various  philosophers  may  vary  con- 
siderably, he  said,  they  share  the  faith  of  love  of  knowledge, 
the  faith  that  the  universe  is  intelligible. 

Dr.  Smith  is  scheduled  to  hold  three  open  dialogues 
with  faculty  in  his  role  as  Centennial  Professor  for  January. 


ANYONE  INTERESTED 
IN  EDUCATION? 

Help  Plan  Innis'  Education  Weekend 

MEETING  THURS.  JAN.  11,    7  P.M. 
INNIS  COLLEGE 
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Be  a 
Decision 
Maker" 

IN  A  COMPANY  ON  THE  MOVE! 

Uniroyol  (1966)  Ltd.,  one  of  Conodo's  most  diversified  manufacturing 
companies,  offers  outstanding  career  opportunities  for  graduates: 


B.  Sc. 


B.  Comrr 
B.  Eng. 


—  General,  Hon.  Mothematics,  Hon. 
Chemistry 

—  General,    Hon.    Chemistry,  Hon. 
Physics 

—  or  B.B.A. 

—  (or  equivalent)  —  Chemical,  Me- 
chanical 


stration, 
rion. 


MASTERS  —  ^Chemistry,  Physics,  M.B.A. 
DOCTORS     —  Chemistry,  Physics 


For  positions  in  Research,  Develop- 
ment, Accounting  (including  Audit 
ing,  Credit  and  General  Account- 
ing), Data  Processing  (Programm- 
ing), Industrial  Engineering,  Plant 
engineering.  Process  Engineering, 
Possibilities  for  future  promotion 
in  Marketing,  Production  Admini- 


and  General  Administro- 


Uniroyol  (1966)  LtaV  manufactur- 
es Tires,  Texti  les.  Chemicals,  li> 
dustrial  Rubber  Products  and  has 
plonts  and  sa.es  offices  from 
coast  to  coast  in  Canada. 
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DOMINION  RUBBER 


NlRuYA 


See  your  Placement  Officer 
for  application  forms  and 
interview  appointment 


Syndicalism  creates  new  student  image 

Mr.  LaTouchc 


Mr.  LaTouche  was  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Quebec  stu- 
dent union,  UGEQ,  at  its  in- 
ception. Prior  to  that  he  was 
editor  of  the  newspaper  of 
the  University  of  Montreal. 
He  is  currently  studying  po- 
litical science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia. 
By  DANIEL  LaTOUCHE 
(CUP)  —  If  all  goes  well 
(that  is  if  it  doesn't  disap 
pear  first),  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  should 
soon  become  the  first  Eng- 
lish-speaking student  union 
in  the  world  to  accept  stu 
cient  syndicalism  as  its  of- 
iicial  dogma.  And  this,  22 
years  after  the  French  and 
12  years  after  ihe  Quebec 
students  made  that  move 

Here  are  a  few  notions 
about  the  whole  concept  oi 
syndicalism.  Even  if  you 
don't  become  a  syndicalist 
yourself,  you  may  find  il  use- 
ful to  know  what  people  an 
supposed  to  be  talking  ab- 
out. 

The  history  of  student 
syndicalism 

The  concept  could  have 
originated  only  in  post- 1945 
France.  After  five  yews  of 
German  occupation,  after 
the  involvement  of  thous- 
ands of  students  in  the  mili- 
tary resistance,  after  the 
clandestine  establishment  o! 
hundreds  of  student  assoc- 
iations devoted  to  the  strug- 
gle of  the  French  nation  ag- 
ainst the  oppressor,  the  mo- 
ment had  come  for  a  change 
in  the  basis  for  student  ac- 
tion and  student  organiza- 
tion in  the  country.  After  six 
"years  of  war,  French  stud- 
ents had  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  future 
catastrophies  wv«s  to  take 
over,  or  at  least  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  deciding 
of  the  future. 
-  At  the  same  time  they  did- 
didn't  want  a  return  to  the 
world  of  the  Thirties,  wuh 
its  arch-conservative  social 
order.  They  hadn't  fought  or 
died  to  re-build  such  a  world 
all  over  again. 

The  idea  of  student  syndi- 
calism received  its  official 
credentials  with  the  publica- 
tion in  1948  of  its  basic  doc- 
ument, the  Charta  of  Gren 
oble  (La  Charte  de  Gren- 
oble). When  student  syndi- 
calism made  its  first  entry 
at  the  University  of  Montreal 
10  years  later  this  charta 
was  considered  to  be  t  h  e 
Magna  Carta  of  the  ideol- 
ogy. Il  still  is.  Unfortunate*) 
it  has  never  been  translated 
in  English. 

The  Quebec  case 
In  the  traditional  Catholic 
province  of  Quebec,  Maur- 
ice Duplessis  was  the  real 
father  of  this  "prise  dc  con- 
science"  of  the  student  ciass. 
The  general  apathy  toward 
the  social  good  that  was  re- 
flected in  the  last  years  ol 


the  Duplessis  rule  had  its 
tragic  consequences  for  ed- 
ucation. Our  primary  and  se- 
condary school  systems  — 
the  best  we  were  told  then- 
succeeded  effectively  in  for- 
ming human  sub -products 
easily  integrated  at  the  low- 
er echelons  of  our  colonial 
economic  structure. 

At  higher  levels  the  lack 
of  government  funds  preven- 
ted students  from  reaching 
university  and  also  hampei- 
ed  the  universities  (tils 
French-speaking  ones,  at 
least,  since  McGill  had  en- 
ough money  from  private 
sources  and  didn  t  think,  at 
that  lime,  of  complaining) 
from  developing  normally. 

However,  1958  was  the 
turning  point.  Bypassing  the 
university  administration's 
interdictions,  the  Quebec 
students  went  on  a  gener  d 
strike.  For  months  after  the 
strike,  three  students  sat 
permanently  at  the  door  o£ 
the  premier's  office  request- 
ing a  meeting.  The  move- 
ment had  been  launched. 

Incoherent,  contradictory 
and  weak  during  its  first 
years,  it  finally  reached  its 
consecration  with  the  found- 
ing ol  the  "Union  General 
des  Etudiants  du  Queue-" 
in  October,  1964. 

The  ideology  of  student 
syndicalism 

The  idoelogy  of  student 
syndicalism  is  based  on  one 
definition  and  one  axiom 
from  which  everything  eise 
is  drawn. 

The  definition:  a  student 
is  a  young  intellectual  work- 
er. 

The  axiom:  There  is  no 
such  problem;  there  are  y.-.lv 
student  aspects  of  socion.i- 
tional  problems. 

From  the  definition  a. id 
the  axiom  spring  the  righ"^ 
and  obligations  of  the  s  u- 
denl  association.  These  ^re 
illustrated  in  the  following 
charta  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
\  ersity  of  Montreal  stud- 
ents. Even  though  each  stu- 
dent group  in  Quebec  pos- 
sesses its  own  charta,_  tl\cre 
is  no  great  difference  am  ng 
these,  since  they  are  all  off- 
springs of  the  Chana  of 
Grenoble. 

The  student 
The  student  has  all  the 
tights  and  assumes  all  the 
obligations  of  a  free  youag 
citizen,  who  by  his  intellec- 
tual work  within  the  univer-. 
sitv  community  is  an  appren- 
tice in  a  profession  w  i  l  ii 
which  he  will  in  the  future 
serve  society. 

Rights  of  students 
As  a  free  citizen:  The  stu- 
dent is  entirely  responsible 
for  his  own  actions,  and  lie 
is  the  first  judge  of  his 
weeds  and  interests.  He 
must  he  given  total  freedom 
of  thought,  expression  and 
action.  This  liberty  must  b'.- 


PLACE  DE  MONTMARTRE 

i  Coiffure 
126  Cumberland  St.  (Uprtoirs) 

Specializing  in  long  hoir  styling  by  Victor 
Open  Every  Evening 


929-309' 
929-3225 


complete.  Consequently  the 
University  in  respecting  him 
must  not  interfere  with  stu 
dent  affairs  and  must  not 
consider  itself  responsible 
for  the  actions  of  one  of  i  s 
students.  No  sanction  or 
pressure  must  be  underta- 
ken by  tbe  university  or  the 
otude.it  body  against  an  ac- 
tion or  attitude  of  a  student 
especially  when  he  is  exprej- 
through  the  student  news- 
boundaries  of  the  law)  on 
questions  of  politics,  moral- 
ity, thought  or  religion.  Ex- 
cept to  protect  itself  against 
judicial  measures,  the  stu- 
dent body  must  not  exercise 


any  control  on  the  actions 
of  its  members,  including 
those  who  have  the  courage 
smg  himself  (within  the 
to  express  their  opinion; 
paper. 

As  a  Young  Adult:  The  stu- 
dent has  a  strict  right  to  a 
future  and  a  right  to  living 
conditions  that  will  allow 
him  to  assume  control  of,  :o 
conserve  and  to  develop  the 
social  heritage  of  his  society. 
He  has  a  right  to  influence 
social  institutions  and  to 
contribute  to  their  evolution 
He  must  think  over  all  cul 
tural  values  and  every  social 
structu  e.  He  has  a  right  to 


a  dialogue  with  those  in  pow- 
er, for  it  is  the  contemporai  i 
youth  who  will  inherit  to- 
day's achievements.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  jud-t 
what  is  being  built  foi  to- 
morrow, because  he  will 
have  to  live  under  it. 

As  an  Intellectual:  The  sLu- 
dent  has  a  right  to  material 
conditions  that  allow  a  de- 
cent life  of  the  mind.  He  has 
a  right  to  bring  societv  ,o 
give  a  primordial  attentive 
to  cultural  life.  These  las' 
two  rights  are  the  basis  of  a.i 
student  demands  on  societ) 

see  STUDENTS  page  13 
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ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

The  Inland  Steel  Comply,  Indiana  Harbor  Works,  East  Chicago  Indiana 
■nvitw  yau  to  investigate  our  many  career  opportunities.  Consult  the  specif, 
lob  description  in  (he  pocket  of  Qw  hmch^  ^  ^^.^  ^  ^  ^ 

your  camrjus  on  January  19th. 


INLAND  STEEL  COMPMV 

IWDIAKA   HARBOR  WORKS 

EAST  CHICAGO,  INDIANA 


;  ore  on  Equ„l  Opportunity  Employe,  in  the  Plons  (o,  Prooress  Prog,, 


Discover  Anglo  .  .  .  and  you're  on  your  way  to  a  challenging  and  rewarding  career 
in  Canada's  second  largest  industry !  Just  as  rewarding  as  you  care  to  make  it . . . 
for  Anglo  is  a  profitable  and  financially  healthy  organization. 

Not  too  big  either.  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited  is  medium- 
sized— not  too  big  to  make  your  stamp  felt.  Your  technical  knowledge  is  put  to  use 
immediately.  Progress  is  based  on  merit,  and  added  responsibilities  are  yours  as 
fast  as  you  can  handle  them. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  GRADUATE  CHEMICAL,  MECHANICAL  OR 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER  OR  IF  YOU  HAVE  GRADUATED 
IN  CHEMISTRY,  THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  AT  ANGLO- 
CANADIAN! 

The  Anglo  Group  of  Companies,  with  head-office  in  Quebec  City,  is  vigorous 
and  dynamic.  Over  600,000  tons  of  varied  paper  products  are  produced  every  year. 
For  a  rewarding  career  with  an  expanding  company: 

GROW  WITH 

ANGLO-CANADIAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS,  LIMITED 

SERVING  CANADA  AND  THE  WORLD  SINCE  1927 


CAMPUS 
INTERVIEWS 


January  18,  1968 
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ftftftftft  CUSO:  TEACHING  IN  ZAMi 


By  SUE  HEI.WIG 

'What  in  the  hell  are  you  doing  in  Africa  and  what  do  you 
think  you  can  do  for  these  Kaffirs?" 

T\'vo  weeks  after  his  1964  arrival  in  Zambia,  then  Northern 
Rhodesia,  David  Beer  was  confronted  by  these  words.  The 
speaker  was  an  Afrikaner  farmer  with  the  smell  of  gin  on  his 
breath. 

David  had  worked  with  CUSO  the  year  before  in  Jamaica 
where  he  found  that  there  was  an  absence  of  overt  racial  prob- 
lems. His  experience  working  with  the  Jamaica  Youth  Corps  as 
a  recreation  director  introduced  him  to  a  multi-racial  society 
where  people  live  harmoniously  together. 

"In  recreation,  I  was  able  to  get  to  know  the  Jamaican 
chaps  in  an  informal  and  easy  way.  This  was  transmitted  into 
my  social  life  and  I  was  able  to  hitch-hike  all  over  the  island." 

But  a  year  later  in  Northern  Rhodesia  he  found  the  setting 
quite  different:  "The  scars  of  colonialism  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion were  still  present.  In  Jamaica  I  felt  quite  comfortable  going 


to  a  pub  with  friends.  But  in  Northern  Rhodesia  at  that  time 
it  was  very  difficult  to  mix  socially  in  public  with  African 
friends. 

"The  main  difference  between  Jamaica  and  Zambia  was  that 
the  struggle  for  independence  in  Zambia  was  much  more  bitter 
because  of  the  'political  albatross'  of  the  Central  African  Federa- 
tion set  up  by  the  British  government.  But  things  have  changed 
with  independence,  and  nowadays  Lusaka,  the  capital  of  Zambia, 
is  the  scene  of  numerous  multi-racial  gatherings." 

David  attributes  this  improvement  directly  to  the  policy  of 
Kenneth  Kaunda  who  formed  the  first  independent  government 
in  October  of  1964.  Kaunda  is  seeking  to  establish  a  multi-racial 
humanist  state. 

David  worked  as  a  group-work  and  leadership  training  offi- 
cer at  the  Zambia  Youth  Service  National  Training  School,  which 
supplies  a  network  of  eight  provincial  camps  with  recreation 
and  citizenship  training.  The  camp  was  situated  in  flat  tortured 
dry  bushland  along  a  railroad  line  in  a  still  predominantly  Eur- 


opean farming  area.  The  climate' 
ber  to  March  rainy  season,  and 
camp's  3,500-foot  elevation. 

"I'm  afraid  it  really  wasn't 
spect,"  said  David.  "No  jungl 
around." 

In  1966,  he  moved  to  Ndola 
belt,  to  work  as  a  social  welfare 
as  the  most  rapidly  industrializi 
of  six  company-built  towns,  two 
lions  of  over  100,000. 

"In  effect  these  towns  wei 
population  living  in  the  townshi] 
changing  slightly  as  government 
educated  Zambian  is  able  to  live 
of  town."  ' 

The  biggest  area  of  concen 


■frit  it  ft  it  CUSO:  LA 


Callahan:  "No  more  easy  answers" 


By  KATHY  BARCZA 

Any  tourist  guide  will  tell  you  that  La  Paz. 
Bolivia's  seat  of  government,  is  a  city  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  400,000,  lying  in  a  deep  valley 
within  the  Ancles.  It  has  busy  vegetable  and  live- 
stock markets  where  the  Indians  of  the  region 
sell  their  crops  of  maize  and  potatoes. 

But  John  Callahan  (SGS),  who  has  spent  the 
past  two  years  of  his  life  working  for  CUSO  in 
Bolivia,  will  tell  you  that  he  found  working  there 
not  much  different  from  wrorking  in  Toronto.  He 
taught  mathematics  and  science  at  a  private 
school  run  by  a  priest  and  owned  by  the  upper- 
class  community — consisting  of  those  "who  as- 
pire to  be  white  or  who  have  money." 


"I  feci  I  here  was  some  real  value  in  the  work 
I  was  doing,"  says  Callahan.  "The  people  I  was 
leaching  are  going  to  run  Bolivia  some  day." 

Callahan  explains  that  South  American  so- 
ciety is  very  structured,  and  that,  in  effect.  La 
Paz  is  really  four  small  towns  corresponding  to 
its  four  classes.  Consequently,  he  found  himseli 
moving  in  a  relatively  small  and  select  circle  oK 
professionals  and  students,  without  any  contact 
with  the  half-breed  and  Indian  elements  of  La 
Paz.  "All  too  often,"  he  claims,  "CUSO  gets  in- 
volved with  just  the  upper  level  of  society  in  a' 
foreign  country." 

Playing  basketball  and  going  drinking  "with 
the  boys"  (the  concept  of  "macho" — manhood — 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  CUSO:  TEACHING  IN  NIGEI 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Idealistic  notions  about  the  teaching  profession  don't  last 
long  in  the  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria.  Just  ask  CUSO  volunteer 
Jean  Mayo. 

Jean  is  a  24-year-old  Political  Science  graduate  from  Queen's 
who  is  now  studying  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.  She 
spent  over  two  years  teaching  in  Nigeria,  in  West  Africa. 

She  explained  that  in  Nigeria  it  was  an  economic  investment 
for  a  family  to  send  a  child  to  school.  Teachers  were  expected  to 
"teach  to  the  exam"  because  the  students  literally  could  not  af- 
ford to  fail. 

Jean  and  fellow  CUSO  volunteer  Katherine  Finley  taught  at 
the  Amumara  Girls'  Secondary  School  in  the  heart  of  the  East- 
ern Region,  now  known  as  Biafra.  Students  ranging  from  12  to 
20  years  of  age  come  to  this  school  from  all  over  the  country. 

That  is,  they  used  to  come.  Jean  said  that  all  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  region  was  destroyed  by  the  recent 
civil  war.  "There  had  been  a  lot  of  thinking  and  a  lot  of  changes 
going  on  in  Nigeria,"  she  continued.  "Now  there  is  nothing  left 
in  the  Eastern  Region.  It's  so  depressing." 

However,  she  does  not  dwell  upon  these  aspects;  she  prefers 
to  remember  Amumara  as  it  was. 

Jean  and  Kathy's  first  report  described  the  school:  "Our 


school  compound  is  quite  isolated  from  both  the  nearby  villages 
and  from  any  sizeable  town.  The  main  school  building  is  a  two- 
story  structure  with  classrooms,  dormitories  and  a  hall  for 
prayers  and  assemblies.  Other  buildings  include  the  matron's 
house,  a  low  building  housing  the  staff  room,  library  and  office, 
and  a  newly-built  science  lab." 

The  students  were  like  students  everywhere,  Jean  found.  But 
there  were  special  problems.  "The  temperament  of  the  Ebo  is 
very  democratic,"  she  said.  "You  had  to  prove  yourself  as  a 
teacher  before  they  accepted  your  discipline." 

Generally  the  "Europeans",  as  all  whites  in  Nigeria  are  call- 
ed, were  impressed  by  how  quickly  the  community  accepted 
them.  For  instance,  the  compound  got  electricity  just  before 
Jean  arrived,  and  one  of  her  first  tasks  was  to  organize  enter- 
tainment for  a  "Turning-On"  ceremony.  Despite  the  short  time 
she  had  been  there,  Jean  found  that  she  was  able  to  talk  to  the 
parents  as  a  member  of  the  community  rather  than  as  an  out- 
sider. 

Jean  and  Katherine  found  that  the  people  in  the  surround 
ing  countryside  were  quick  to  learn  their  names.  As  they  rode 
along  the  dirt  roads  on  their  Hondas  the  people  would  greet 
them  by  name.  "They  didn't  know  which  one  of  us  they  were 


greeting,  because  we  wore  crasl 
any  difference  to  them,"  Jean  s 

The  school  day  started  aboi 
of  the  dormatories  and  prayers 
took  turns  at  these  tasks.  Cla: 
p.m.,  and  Jean  taught  for  aboul 
were  French  and  English. 

French  was  the  "prestige" 
very  gratifying  for  her  to  hear 
the  French  phrases  they  had  jus 
time  spent  on  French  could  ha' 
improve  the  students'  English, 
is  very  imprecise  and  this  led 
noted. 

This  was  just  one  of  the  pra 
teachers.  "They  use  expression 
seem  wrong.  But  this  is  what 
in  the  primary  schools.  So  is  it 

After  a  2  p.m.  lunch  student 
work)  started  at  3:30.  Recreati 
The  girls  played  net  ball  or  prai 

Supper  was  at  6:30  and  ev 


CUSO  doctor  Fred  Shippam  at  work- 


By  SUt  HELWIG 

"The  stereotype  picture  of  a  volunteer,  is  a  good 
all-round  Canadian  living  in  a  mud  hut  in  the  midst 
of  central  Africa,  speaking  fluent  Swahili  and  inte- 
grated as  a  member  of  the  tribe.  To  be  realistic 
there  are  no  such  Canadian  volunteers." 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in  the  August, 
1967  bulletin  of  the  Canadian  University  Service 
Overseas.  The  words  were  originally  delivered  at 
Christmas,  1966  to  a  reunion  of  volunteers  held  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  speaker  was  Prof.  Ben 
Schlesinger  of  the  U  of  T  School  of  Social  Work, 
then  a  visting  professor  on  the  island. 

Such  reunions  are  common  among  volunteers  be- 
cause CUSO  has  always  used  group  discussion  as 
a  means  of  criticizing  itself.  But  now  that  the  or- 
ganization is  six  years  old  and  900  strong,  the  chal- 
lenge of  self-examination  has  become  more  critical 
as  CUSO  focuses  on  an  attempt  to  preserve  its  ori- 
ginal flexible  philosophy  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
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was  dry  .except  [or  the  Novem- 
never  too  hot  because  of  the 

really  very  exciting  in  one  re- 
:s.  No  wild  animals  running 

a  mining  town  in  the  copper 
officer.  He  describes  this  area 
lg  part  of  Africa.  Ndolals  one 
or  three  of  which  have  popula- 

>  segregated,  with  the  African 
s  on  the  outskirts.  This  is  now 
involvement  increases.  The  new 
in  better  housing  in  the  centre 

for  a  social  welfare  officer, 


David  says,  was  in  helping  people  caught  in  the  transition  be- 
tween the  traditional  tribal  rural  community  and  a  modern  ur- 
ban community.  "What  happens  is  that  the  well-educated  Zam- 
bian  civil  servant  will  have  to  provide  support  for  his  extended 
family  which  could  be  fifteen  people  or  so.  I've  had  a  man  earn- 
ing a  good  wage  come  and  ask  me  to  help  him  send  his  relatives 
back  to  the  townships. 

"But  there  is  no  delinquency  in  the  American  sense  of  anti- 
social feelings.  Young  people  are  out  of  school  because  the 
schools  aren't  built,  and  if  they  steal  it  is  because  they  have  to." 

When  you  ask  David  whether  he  plans  to  stay,  now  that  he 
is  back  in  Canada,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says,  "After  three 
years  in  Zambia  and  only  three  months  in  Canada  I  don't  yet 
know." 

But  right  now  he  is  working  on  the  university  degree  that 
he  hasn't  had  time  for  yet,  and  is  doing  his  best  to  speak  for 
CUSO  on  the  U  of  T  campus. 


CUSO  volunteer  David  Beer:  "Colonial 


cars  still  present" 


PAZ,  BOLIVIA 


very  important  in  South  America)  were  two 
»ys  in  which  John  attempted  to  establish  a  more 
an  surface  communication  with  Bolivians.  But 
:  found  the  undertaking  rather  difficult.  Ulti- 
alely  you're  always  a  tourist,  a  "gringo".  And 
en,  you  can't  really  have  a  Bolivian  friend  just 
cause  he's  Bolivian,  if  you  know  what  I  mean — 
iu  l\ave  to  have  something  in  common  besides." 

Mhn  was  in  La  Paz  when  guerrilla  activities 
st  clime  to  light  about  last  May. 
"Everybody  was  hopped-up  over  Guevara.  And 
aybe  his  kind  of  revolution  is  what  Latin  Amer- 
a  needs.  But  his  way  couuldn't  be  my  way.  I 
iuld  work  only  on  an  Anglo-Saxon  basis— prag- 
atic,  technological.  In  my  position  I  couldn't 


pretend  to  be  the  saviour  of  South  America." 
John  points  out,  however,  that  in  general,  CUSO 
philosophy  does  seem  to  be  "think  as  you  like." 

About  the  time  John  left  for  Bolivia,  there 
was  a  lot  of  writing  being  done  about  the  "com- 
ing" revolution  in  South  America  with  a  lot  of 
preconceptions.  But  these  rapidly  dissolved. 

"It's  surprising  how  little  you  can  know  about 
a  country  after  living  in  it  for  two  years.  What 
I  do  know  now,  is  that  "the  revolution"  won't  be 
here  for  a  while  yet,  and  that  you  can't  general- 
ize about  South  American  countries  as  Nortn 
American  journalists  tend  to  do. 

"I  don't  have  any  easy  answers  about  South 
America  anymore." 


VA 


i  helmets.  But  that  didn't  make 
lid. 

t  6:30  a.m.  for  Jean.  Inspection 
took  until  8  a.m.  The  teachers 

ses  lasted  from  8  a.m.  until  2 
fii^e  hours  a  day.  Her  subjects 

ubject  at  that  time  and  it  was 
the  girls  chattering  away,  using 
t  learned.  But  she  feels  that  the 
e  been  used  more  profitably  to 
"Their  pronunciation  of  words 

0  many  spelling  mistakes,"  she 

:tical  problems  facing  the  young 

1  and  sentence  structures  that 
s  taught  and  spoken  every  day 
to  be  marked  wrong?" 

s  rested.  Afternoon  prep  (home- 
in  time  was  from  4:45  to  5:30. 
ticed  for  track  and  field. 
;ning  prep  started  at  7:00.  The 


girls  were  expected  to  be  in  bed  by  10:00. 

Their  social  life  was  confined  to  visiting  the  boys'  school  4 
miles  down  the  road  and  to  paying  visits  to  various  important 
people  in  the  village. 

The  volunteers  became  totally  engrossed  in  their  work,  even 
to  the  extent  of  adopting  one  of  the  girls.  Christiana  was  being 
sponsored  by  her  guardian,  but  he  died  in  an  accident.  The 
young  student  would  have  had  to  quit  but  Jean  and  Kathy 
"adopted"  her.  They  paid  her  fees  and  incidental  expenses,  al- 
lowing her  to  finish  the  school  year. 

Jean's  two-year  contract  ended  in  September  1966,  but  be- 
cause the  school  year  ran  until  December  she  stayed  on  to  see 
her  students  through  their  English  exam.  Even  now  that  she  is 
back  in  Toronto  she  continues  to  work  for  CUSO  as  the  student 
representative  for  OCE.  She  is  also  on  the  Toronto  CUSO  Com- 
mittee and  the  staff  of  the  orientation  committee  for  west 
Africa. 

Some  people  feel  that  Jean  has  done  enough  by  going  to 
Nigeria  for  two  years  —  years  when  her  classmates  were  con- 
tinuing their  "formal"  education.  But  as  Jean  puts  it,  "CUSO 
sent  me  out,  and  now  I  feel  a  certain  obligation  to  help  send 
others." 


Jean  Mayo:  "You  had  to  prove  yourself  as  a  teacher" 


&  CUSO:  WHITHER  NOW? 


growth.  In  response  to  this  need,  the  1967-68  budget 
set  aside  $10,000  for  research. 

Why  the  need  for  research?  Frank  Bogdasavich, 
director  of  CUSO's  east  and  central  African  pro- 
gram, explains  in  another  article  in  the  August 
bulletin:  "Perhaps  the  short  answer  is  that  institu- 
tions, like  the  societies  in  which  they  are  sub- 
merged, generally  resist  change,  and  thus  people 
who  are  fully  committed  to  institutions  are  not  tree 
to  anticipate  change." 

What  kind  of  institution  is  CUSO,  and  what 
kind  of  commitment  does  it  demand? 

The  answer  can  perhaps  be  found  in  the  early 
history  of  the  organization.  In  February,  1962 
twelve  members  of  a  volunteer  organization  named 
t*e  Canadian  Overseas  Volunteers  met  for  a  week 
at  a  cottage  by  the  sea  near  Bombay,  India  They 
were  the  available  members  of  a  group  of  titteen 
U  of  T  graduates  who  had  raised  $2,000  each  to 


finance  a  year's  service  in  India  the  year  before. 

In  comparing  their  first  six  months'  experience 
away  from  Canada,  they  decided  that  they  could 
not  "pretend  to  achieve  great  things  as  individuals 
in  their  respective  jobs.  But  they  agreed  that  by 
making  friends  and  learning  to  appreciate  another 
culture  they  could  make  a  significant  contribution 
in  the  area  of  international  understanding. 

These  ideas  discussed  at  the  Bombay  conference 
can  be  seen  as  a  simple  basis  for  CUSO's  early  phil- 
osophy. 

The  next  year  COV  united  with  the  Canadian 
Voluntary  Commonwealth  Service,  a  similar  pro- 
gram formed  in  Toronto  at  the  same  time.  The  com- 
bined operation  became  the  Canadian  University 
Service  Overseas. 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  organization  has  expe- 
rienced phenomenal  growth:  It  now  has  a  $200U,- 
000  bucWet  and  900  volunteers  serving  in  Africa, 


India,  South  America,  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Canadian  government  supplies  three-quarters  of  its 
budget,  yet  respects  CUSO's  independent  organiza- 
tion. Volunteers  are  not  paid  by  CUSO:  most  of 
them  are  hired  by  government  agencies  in  host 
countries. 

David  Beer,  CUSO's  representative  on  the  U  of  T 
campus,  says  that  this  arrangement  allows  for  a 
partnership  between  CUSO  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. "We  have  found  that  CUSO  is  being  asked 
back  even  though  the  host  country  has  to  pay,"  he 
said. 

As  far  as  individual  commitment  is  concerned, 
Hugh  Christie,  CUSO's  executive  secretary,  has  said, 
"It  requires  exceptional  people  who  can  survive 
physically  and  emotionally  to  push  forward  with 
patience,  imagination  and  faith  to  complete  their 
jobs  —  jobs  which  always  look  so  very  small  in 
terms  of  world  need." 
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STUDENTS  TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 

AVAILABLE  AT  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

50  c 

(2c  PROV  SALES  TAX  INCLUDED) 

LIMITED  NUMBER  AVAILABLE 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Public  Lectures  1967-68 
Third  Lecture 

THOMAS  MANN'S  EROTICISM 

DAVID  MYERS 

Deportment  of  German 

Thursday,  Jan.  11,  ar  4.10  p.m. 
West  Hall,  University  College 


One  hour 


THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Committee 
on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
presents 

an  open  lecture  on 

"PHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
IN  EARLY  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  FRANCE"  . 

by  L  Pearce  Williams, 

Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University 
on  15th  January       1.10  p.m. 

in  102  Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg. 

(Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund) 
Everybody  is  invited. 


CANADA  PACKERS 
OFFER  YOU 

a 

careen 

IN 

SALES  6k  MARKETING  •  RESEARCH  •  TRADING  & 
PURCHASING  -  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES  'AUDIT 
&  ACCOUNTING  •  CHEMISTRY  &  ENGINEERING 
PERSONNEL  &  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  •  TECH- 
NOLOGY S  PRODUCTION  •  TRAFFIC  &  CUSTOMS 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on 

January  18  and  19,  1968 

at  times  arranged  through  your  Placement  Office 


Can-Can  plans  French-Canadian  festival 


Is  there  a  future  for  a 
bicultural  Canada?  The  Ca- 
nadian-Canadien  Committee 
Ihinks  there  is,  and  it  will 
attempt  to  prove  so  with  a 
French  -  Canadian  Cultural 
Festival  Jan.  19-21. 

At  an  open  meeting  of  the 
festival  organizing  commit- 
tee yesterday,  Donald  Smith 
(IV  Trin)  presented  a  de- 
claration of  the  principles 
underlying  the  project. 

"Our  position  is  unequi- 
vocal: We  are  for  equality, 
for  the  minimum  measures 
of  the  Laurenlian-Duntoii 
Report  (the  Bi-Bi  Com- 
mission). 

"We  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  the  report  "s  recom- 
mendations would  not  only 
show  the  humanity  of  the 
majority,  but  it  would  also 
serve  to  help  convince  the 
minoritv,  four-fifths  of  whom 


live  in  Quebec,  to  remain 
within  Canada." 

Smith  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  the  festival  is  to 
clear  away  the  misunder- 
standings of  English  Cana- 
dians who  have  had  little 
or  no  contact  with  French- 
Canadian  culture. 

"English-Canadians  miiM 
be  given  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  to  read  about  French- 
Canadian  culture.'' 

Bonnie  Campbell  ( III 
New)  the  president  of  the 
Can-Can  commiLtee,  outlined 
the  content  of  the  upcoming 
festival. 

Thursday,  Jan.  18  at  8;30 
p.m.,  Michel  Brunet  of  the 
department  of  history,  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  wili 
speak  in  Seely  Hall  on:  Wh\ 
Does  the  French-Canad  ia .  i 
Man  Have  No  Future  and 
On    What   Conditions  Docs 


Will  you  earn 

an  advanced  degree 

this  year  in 

ECONOMICS 

MANAGEMENT/BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 
FINANCE 

...or  related  field? 

Look  into  these 
challenging,  long-term 
career  opportunities  with 


ORI 


CANADA 


*  PACKERS 


Operations  Research  Industries  (ORI)  Ltd  in  Ottawa  is  q  fast- 
growing  subsidiary  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S  operations  research 
organizations. 

ORI  has  already  undertaken  major  programs  for  the  Canadian 
government.  Provincial  governments,  ond  industry.  The  work — 
of  q  highly  advanced  nature — is  primarily  in  plonning,  program- 
ming, budgeting,  economic  analysis,  management  information  sys- 
tems, and  associated  program  oreas.  It  offers  truly  unusual 
growth  opportunities  for  individuals  who  will  receive,  this  yec 
their  master's  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  ony  of  the  disciplines  shown 
above. 

ORI's  work  environment  is  stimulating,  ond  you  will  share  modern 
facilities  with  colleagues  many  of  whom  hove  made  important  con- 
tributions in  your  areas  of  interest  and  specialization  We  believe 
that  you  will  find  ORI  salaries  and  benefit  programs  very  attrac- 
tive and  the  long-term  potential  is  outstanding. 

CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 
January  24,  1968 

You  con  learn  more  about  these  coreer  opportunities  by  arrang- 
ing o  campu-j  interview  with  our  representatives  We  urge  you  :o 
visit  the  Placement  Offices  as  soon  os  possible  to  moke  the  ne- 
cessory  arrangements. 

OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 
INDUSTRIES  (ORI)  LTD. 

151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
Phone:  (613)  237-5900 

A  subsidiary  of  Operations  Research  Incorporated  (U.S.A.) 
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the  Quebecois  Have  One? 

Friday  at  8:30  p.m.,  Quebec 
chansonniers  Pierre  Letour- 
neau  and.  Lise  Masse  will 
hold  a  concert  in  New  College 
Dining  Room. 

Saturday  at  2  p.m.,  ihe 
Debates  Room  in  Hart  House 
will  be  the  scene  of  a  de- 
bate between  University  of 
Toronto  and  Laval  Univer- 
sity on  Student  Syndicalism 
and  Student  Power. 

Saturday  at  8:30  p.m.  the 
Ottawa  theatre  group,  La 
Cornedie  des  Deux  Rives, 
will  present  Jean  Herbiet's 
Terre  des  Hommcs  and  Guy 
Foissy's  En  Regardant  Tern- 
bant  des  Murs  in  the  Cen- 
tral Library  Theatre. 

Sunday  at  7:30  p.m.,  M. 
Jacques  Goc'.bout,  a  novelist 
film-maker,  poet  and  French- 
Canadian  activist  wili  hold 
an  informal  dialogue  with 
students  on  The  Artist's 
Role  in  Society  in  the  De- 
bates Room  of  Hart  Hons.'. 

During  the  week  of  Jan. 
15-21,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
play of  Quebec  art  in  the 
Trinity  Buttery.  French-Can- 
adian films  will  be  shown 
throughout  the  week. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  in  the 
Students  Administrative 
Council  office  at  $1  for  the 
theatre,  and  $1  lor  the  folk- 
singers. 

Ford  Foundation 
grants  $150,000 

"Increasingly  difficult"  re- 
lations between  universi- 
ties and  governments  have 
prompted  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  grant  $150,000  tor  a 
study  into  this  problem. 

A  student-faculty  steerjig 
committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Teachers  to 
carry  out  the  study. 

The  project  will  consider 
the  role  of  the  university  in 
a  changing  Canadian  society 
and  university  autonomy  op- 
posed to  government  control. 

U  of  M  plans  petition 

WINNIPEG  (Special)  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  stud- 
ents are  planning  to  petition 
Premier  Walter  Wier  to  im- 
plement the  recommenda- 
tions Of  the  royal  commiv 
siorj  on  bilingualism  and  bi- 
culturalism. 

In  proposing  the  motion 
lasL  month,  Bernie  Vigod, 
university  affairs  director, 
suggested  the  student  union 
provide  students  with  lh.j 
means  to  express  their  indi- 
vidual support  for  the  re- 
port. 

"Many  provincial  govern- 
ments are  using  public  ap- 
athy as  an  excuse  not  to  take 
action  on  measures  they  ad 
mit  are  just.  I  think  this  un- 
iversity should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  not  showing  ap- 
athy," he  said. 

The  motion  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  coun- 
cil. 


LaPierre  blasts  Canadian  complicity 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 
and  DAVID  ISAAC 

Laurier  LaPierre  wants  to 
be  prime  minister  of  Canada 
when  he  grows  up. 

At  the  Student  Assembly 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
here  two  weeks  ago,  where 
Professor  LaPierre  was  a  fe- 
atured speaker,  he  was  ask- 
ed what  he  would  do  about 
Vietnam  if  he  were  prime 
minister. 

"That's  a  hypothetical  que- 
slion,"  he  said,  "but  I  should 
answer  it  since  I  will  be 
prime  minister  one  day:  I 
would  condemn  the  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Vietnam. 

LaPierre  co-host  of  the 
now-defunct  This  Hours  Has 
Seven  Days  television  pro- 
gram now  is  a  national  vice- 
president  of  the  NDP  and  is 
still  a  history  professor  at 
McGill  University. 

LaPierre  harshly  criticized 
the  Canadian  government's 
"complicity'  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

"Canadians  fail  to  ques- 
tion, to  assess  and  to  con- 
demn the  very  presence  of 
i  he  U.S.  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

The  speech  was  arrogant 
and  vindictive  not  just 
against  the  war,  but  against 
I  he  Canadian  attitude  in  ge- 
neral. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
demn the  war  because  if  the 
United  States  cuts  off  the 
bread  line,  most  of  us  would 
suffer  drastically,"  he  declar- 
ed. 

LaPierre  suggested  a  new 
Canadian  nationalism  as  he 
condemned  the  old.  He  defin- 
ed Canada's  autonomy  as  "a 
mirage  of  independence." 

As  he  criticized  the  "essen- 
tial sickness"  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  he  occasionally 
lapsed  into  French— this  a 
man  who  speaks  English  bet- 
ter than  the  average  English- 
Canadian. 

When  speaking  English  he 
uses  a  French  accent  that 
adds  a  charming  flair  to  his 
already  polished  speech.  His 
campaign  manager  watched 
the  performance  from  three 
rows  away. 

Laurier  LaPierre  is  his 
own  image-maker.  He  com- 
bines intellectualism  with 
popularity,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
deportment  with  a  French- 
Canadian  heritage. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  LaPierre  the  politi- 
cian and  LaPierre  the  nation- 
alist. 

In  a  conversation  after  his 
speech,  he  spoke  out  on  the 
Liberal  party  leadership 
race. 

"If  they  do  not  rally  about 
Mr.  (Registrar-General  John) 
Turner  or  Mr.  (Justice  Mi- 
nister Pierre)  Trudeau,"  he 
prophesied,  "and  Mr.  (Trans- 
port Minister  Paul)  Hellyer 
does  not  win  at  the  first  or 
second  ballot,  I  think  that 
the  younger  group  will  rally 
about  Paul  Martin." 

LaPierre  provided  a  com- 
prehensive commentary  on 
some  of  the  probable  con- 
tenders. 

Judy  LaMarsh:  "I  like  her, 
but  I  won  t  say  'AH  the  way 
with  Judy." 

Jean  Marchand:  "I  don't 
think  he'll  run,  but  if  he  does 
they  should  elect  him.  Hes 


the  only  man  in  Quebec  who  ral  party  will  not  take  that 

can  stand  up  to  (Rene)  Le-  kind  of  a  risk.  He's  legalized 

vesque."  lotteries,  uncriminalized  ho- 

Eric  Kierans:  "But  why?"  mosexuality  and  he's  a  ba- 
Pierre  Trudeau:  "The  Libe-         ((see  U  of  T  page  12) 


"Cans  or  Draughts  or  Bottles  .  . . 

photo  by  TIM  KOEHLiR 


HILLEL 


Sunday,  January  14,  8:30  p.m.,  HiMel  House 

DR.  BURTON  M.  LEISER 

State  University  College  at  Buffalo 


Sunday,  January  14,  8:30  pp.nv,  Hillel  House 

DR.  BURTON  M.  LEISER 

"Mysticism  and  Reality" 


SEMINARS 


I.    Thursday,  January  11,  7.30  p.m.  Hillel  House 
"The  Student  Revolt  As  Seen  From  the  Ivory 
Tower" 

II     Thursday,  January  1 8,    7:30  p.m.,  Hillel  House 
"Judaism  and  the  New  Radicalism" 

Rabbi  Aaron  M.  Kamerling  —  Discussion  Leader 


Hillel  Major  Lecture  Series 

Sunday,  January  28  and  Monday,  Januory  29  — 
Proudly  announc'ng 

DR.  LEO  JUNG 

Professor  of  Jewish  Ethics,  Yeshiva  University 

Mondoy,  January  22,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.  Room  214 

Seminar  With 

RABBI  EMANUEL  FORMAN 

Shaorei  Shomayim  Synjgogue 


Tuesday,  January  23,  7:30  p.m.,  Hillel  House 

Seminar  With 

REV.  GREGORY  BAUM 

St.  Michael's  College 

on 

"The  Anti-Semitic  Post 
of  Christian  Preaching" 


RESEARCH  AND 
PRODUCTION  POSITIONS 
IN  B.C. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
AND  CHEMISTS 

BSc.  MSc. 


COLUMBIA  CELLULOSE  will  be  interviewing  JAN- 
UARY 18,  1968  for  Research  and  Development  posi- 
tions ot  Vancouver  and  for  Mill  Technical  Deport- 
ment positions  at  Prince  Rupert. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

WITH 

UNIROYAL  (1966)  LIMITED 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Due  to  continued  growth  and  expansion  we  hove  o  number  ct 
openings  for  CHEMISTS,  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS  ond  PHYSI- 
CISTS at  all  degree  levels  -  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  and  Ph.D. 

These  are  challenging  positions  which  involve  basic  research, 
applied  research  and  development  in  varied  fields,  including 
organic  chemical  synthesis,  reaction  studies,  elastomers,  plastic;, 
polymerization  and  physical  properties  of  materials. 

Opportunities  are  also  available  in  the  manufacturing  divisions. 

A  UNIROYAL  scientist  will  be  on  the  Campus  January  19,  1968 
For  further  information  and  to  arrange  an  interview,  please  con- 
tact the  Student  Placement  Office. 

UNIROYAL 

the  New  Nome  of  DOMINION  RUBBER  CO.  LTD. 


COME  WEST  YOUNG  MAN! 

for  a  challenging  career  opportunity  in  o  rapidly 
expanding  exploration  and  producing  company 

GEOLOGISTS 

required  by 

PAN  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Interviews  for  Regular  and  Summer  Employment 
Thursday,  January  18,  1968 

with 

Postgraduates,  Graduates  &  Undergraduates 
in 

GEOLOGY  &  GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Pan  American  is  a  major  producer  of  oil,  natural  gas 
and  sulphur.  The  Company's  operations  now  embrace 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Yukon, 
North  West  Territories,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coastal  waters. 

We  can  offer  excellent  salaries,  benefits  and  opportu- 
nities for  advancement. 

For  Company  and  position  information,  contact  your 
Placement  Office. 
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Yes  Virginia,  It's  Another  Fantastic 

LADY  GODIVA 
MEMORIAL  BASH 

(and  hustling  dance!!) 

with:  THE  FERN  -  animal  in  the  great  hall 
THE  GROUP  THERAPY  -animal  in 
the  debates  room 

JOHNNY  STRATTON  TRIO  -  jazz 
by  firelight 

JACK  LONG  -  oldies  but  goodies 

plus:  THE  LGMB  -  with  their  usual 
collection  of  wit  and  vulgarity 

HART  HOUSE  tickets  $1.25 


American  campuses  end  military  training 


Sot.  January  13 
9:00  p.m.  —  ???? 


at  the  Engineering  Stores 
— or  at  the  door 


BOSTON,  (VNS)  —  White 
students  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  black  ones  at  How- 
ard University  in  Washington 
have  put  an  end  to  campus 
military  training. 

The  Boston  faculty  voted 
last  week  to  abilish  the 
campus  military  group's 
academic  status  as  a  part  of 
the  university  curriculum, 
culminating  a  drive  begun 
over  a  year  ago  by  the  BU 
News,  which  has  since  spread 
to  some  35  other  schools. 

Northeastern  University, 
also  in  Boston,  eliminated 
the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
in  Corps  from  the  curri- 
culum last  spring. 

At  Howard,  the  univers- 
ity trustees  ablished  the 
school's  compulsory  ROTC 
program  Nov.  23  after  a 
four-and-a-half  hour  sit-in 
in  the  office  of  university 
President  James  Nabrit. 

As  in  Boston,  the  vote  cul- 
minated a  long  drive,  begun 
over  two  years  ago,  which 
has  since  included  a  campus 
referendum  calling  for  an 
end  to  compulsory  ROTC  by 


CLASSIFIED 


ARE  YOU  EXPERIENCED?  This  is  it 
baby,  5  big  bands  turn  you  on  to 
Skule  power!  Jimi  couldn't  do  it  an/ 
better.  The  Lady  Godiva  Memorial 
Bash  (and  hustling  dance).  Hart 
House,  9:00  p.m.  Sat.  Jan.  13.  Tickets 
ot  the  stores  or  at  the  door.  Wow  I 

O.C.E.    presents    UNDER    MILK  WOOD 

by  Dylan  Thomas.  January  11  &  12 
(8:30  p.m.).  Jonuary  13  (2:30  p.m.). 
OCE  auditorium.  Tickets  ot  door. 

VIRGINIA:  I  need  you  this  Saturday 
night  ot  the  LGM  Bash.  If  you  don't 
come  I'll  have  to  pick  up  some  other 
gorgeous  girl  at  the  dance.  You  con 
get  a  ticket  at  the  Engineering  Stores 
or  at  the  door.  See  you  at  Hart  House 
on  Saturday  night.  Love,  Jack. 


WANTED  —  Woman  wants  woman 
student  knowing  housework.  May  split 
4  hours^  weekly,  $7.00.  Small  opart- 
Pork. 

925-7694. 


•urs  weeKiy,  >/.Uu.  Small  opart- 
2J/2  blocks  east  of  Queen's 
Choose   times  except  Saturday. 


8.B-Y.A.  DANCE  on  Sat.  Jan.  13 
Details  in  Friday's  Varsity. 

STUDENT  TOURS  ft  JOBS  IN  EUROPE 

For  a  complete  description  in  a  36 
page  booklet  send  $2.00  to  Gord  Al- 
lan, 25  Taylorwood  Dr.,  IsHnqton 
Ph.  247-2339. 

EXPERIENCED  .TYPIST:  Typing  of 
theses,  essays  and  notes  done  accu- 
rately quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Special  rates  for  thesis. 


Talk  over  your  future 
with  the  Bell  employment 
reps  when  they  visit  your 
campus  on 

JANUARY  17, 18  &  19 

GR ADS- TO  BE-IN: 

ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Ask  at  your  Placement  Office 
for  informative  booklets  and 
arrange  for  an  interview  now  I 


Bell  Canada 


a  four-to-one  margin;  a  fac- 
ulty vote  for  abolition  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts; 
several  campus  petitions; 
protest  rallies;  and  walk- 
outs. 

ROTC  was  founded  in  1916 
to  provide  military  training 
on  campus.  It  still  exists  at 


246  colleges,  but  is  compul- 
sory at  only  a  handful.  At 
most  schools,  it  receives  of- 
ficial academic  credit  while 
being  entirely  run  by  the 
military  and  beyond  the 
control  of  both  faculty  and 
administration  standards. 


U  of  T  is  biggest  and  best:  LaPierre 


(continued  from  page  1 1 ) 

chelor.  God  knows  whai  he 
might  do!" 

He  added,  without  modes- 
ty, that  two  Hamilton  open- 
line  polls  had  voted  him 
third  choice  for  the  Liberal 
leadership. 

Changing  the  subject  to 
campus  politics,  LaPierre 
said  he  was  glad  that  his 
"friend"  Tom  Faulkner  won 
the  Students  Council  presi- 
dential election  at  his  old 
alma  mater. 

"The  U  of  T  is  the  largest 
and  best  university  in  Ca- 
nada— it  had  the  honour  of 
educating  me,"  he  said. 

He  expressed  a  general 
sympathy  with  the  student 
power  movement,  and  disa- 
greed with  the  administra- 
tion standpoint  in  the  Mc- 
Gill  Daily  obscenity  contro- 
versy. 


The  next  day,  LaPierre 
switched  his  attention  to  the 
convention  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  the 
Royal  York. 

Taking  issue  with  a  des- 
cription of  "the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  ties  between  France 
and  Quebec,"  he  charged 
that  French  President  Char- 
les de  Gaulle  might  be  ex- 
ploiting Quebec's  ambitions 
merely  to  further  the  goals 
of  his  own  foreign  policy. 

"Question  whether  de 
Gaulle  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  a  truly  independent 
Quebec,"  LaPierre  said. 

By  "price,"  LaPierre  said 
he  includes  the  massive  do- 
ses of  foreign  aid  France 
would  have  to  provide  to  an 
independent  Quebec  state. 

"I  rather  suspect  de  Gaulle 
is  taking  French  Canada  for 
a  ride." 


Hate  The  Varsity? 
Love  It? 
Plain  Interested  In  It? 


Then  aim  at  a  seat  on  The  Varsity  bocrd  of  directors 
Written  applications  for  the  remaining  seats  will  be 
accepted  until  5  p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  12.  Applications 
should  contain  information  on  year  and  course  jf 
applicant  and  reasons  for  the  applicant's  interest  in 
becoming  a  director. 

Applications  welcome  from  anyone  and  everyone. 

Address  them  to:  Executive  Assistant's  Office, 
c/o  Students'  Administrative  Council. 


X 


OPEN  FORUM  \ 


CAMPUS  ISSUES 

THURSDAYS,  1:10  P.M. 
Room  106,  University  College 


Wotch  the  "Here  and  Now"  Column  each  Wednesday  for  details 
Sponsored  by  the  Sir  Robert  Falconer  Association 
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Students  work  seen  as  vital  function 


(continued  from  page  7) 

abolition  of  fees,  student  sa- 
lary, cultural  and  sport  cen 
tres,  fellowships,  and  librar- 
ies. 

As  an  Apprentice:  The  stu- 
dent must  be  presented  with 
an  adequate  education.  His 
intellectual  work  must  be 
considered  as  the  exercise  of 
a  social,  useful  and  indis- 
pensible  function.  For  this 
the  student  has  a  right  to  a 
university  free  of  constant 
financial  problems  and  to  a 
well-paid  faculty  doing  re- 
search with  all  the  neces- 
sary facilities  in  a  milieu  re- 
spectful of  academic  liber- 
ty. The  student  must  have  a 
loice  in  the  education  re- 
ceived, in  the  selection  of 
nstruments.  The  student 
faculty,  and  in  the  working 
must  not  be  forced  during 
the  academic  year  to  work 
extra  —  academically. 

During  the  summer  such 
work  must  be  in  his  disci- 
pline. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Univ- 
ersity Community:  The  stu- 
dent has  a  right  to  see  that 
this  community  plays  a  so- 
cial role  of  guidance  and  in- 
novation. He  has  a  right  to 
see  that  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  university  educa- 
tion live  up  to  it.  The  univ- 
ersity being  a  community  of 
students  and  professors 
many  problems  that  arise  in 
the  community  would  easi  y 
find  solutions  if  students 
could  participate  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  university. 
The  relations  between  the 
alumni  and  the  university 
are  of  special  concern  to  stu- 
dents, for  they  will  be  judg- 
ed by  society. 

As  a  Citizen:  The  s.urUnt 
must  enjoy  the  rigms  and 
privileges  of  any  citizen;  he 
has  the  right  to  participate 
in  public  life,  in  the  task  of 
defending  democracy,  in  the 
1  esponsibility  of  improving 
society.  Not  only  has  the 
student  right  to  be  heard;  so- 
ciety must  be  willing  to  re- 
spect his  rights;  interests 
and  obligations. 
Obligations  of  the  student 

As  a  free  citizen:  The  stu- 
dent must  respect  and  de- 
tend  liberty  in  all  its  firms 
and  in  every  circumstance. 
He  must  be  honest,  and  sub- 
ordinate his  own  interests  to 
those  of  society. 

As  a  Young  Adult:  The  stu- 
dent has  a  responsibility  to- 
ward other  young  people. 
He  must  work  to  assure  a 
constant  renewal  of  his 
ideas,  and  to  prepare  better 
conditions  for  those  follow- 
ing him.  Tomorrow  he  will 
assume  control  of  sjc.ity; 
today  he  must  prepare  him- 
self for  this  responsibility. 

As  an  intellectual:  The  stu- 
dent must  participate  fully, 
with  sincerity  and  honesty, 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  nis 
university  community.  He 
has  the  obligation  to  search 
for  truth  and  to  make  known 
the  results  of  his  findings 

As  an  Apprentice:  The  stu- 
dent has  the  obligation  to 
enlarge  his  horizons  in  his 
own  discipline.  He  must  in- 
tegrate his  studies  with  fu- 
ture needs  of  society.  Study 
must  be  his  principal  activi- 
ty, but  he  must  not  engage 
m  this  activity  solely  for  his 
personal  profit;  the  entire 
social  community  must  bene- 


fit from  his  work. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Community:  The  stu- 
dent must  be  prepared  to 
respect  the  autonomy  of  the 
university  and  its  academic 
freedom.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  good  administration 
of  the  university.  As  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  community, 
he  has  the  obligation  to  pai 
ticipate  in  its  evolution  and 
progress. 

As  a  Citizen:  The  student 
must  play  an  active  roie,  in- 
dividually and  collectively, 
in  the  social  and  polu.cal 
life  of  the  nation. 

The  rights  of  the  student 
association  in  brief 

The  student  association  is 
the  organization  set  up  by 
students  to  represent  them, 
promote  their  interests  and 
defend  their  rights.  It  must 
be  their  sole  official  voice. 

The  student  association 
has  a  right  to  strike  when 
the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  university  or  of  its  mem- 
bers are  in  danger. 

Obligations  of  the  student 
association  in  brief 

The  association  must  be 
democratic  so  as  to  ensure 
elficient  representation  of 
its  members.  It  must  assure 
freedom  of  expression  for 
everyone.  The  association 
must  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members'  situa- 
tions, as  long  as  this  is  com- 
patible with  the  good  of  all 
society,  and  it  must  play  an 
active  role  in  social  and  pol- 
itical life. 

Whot  does  a  syndicalist 
student  do? 

All  the  activities  of  the 
Student  Union  can  be  con- 
sidered under  three  dimcu- 
sions,  those  which  perform 
services:  for  the  student, 
for  the  university  commun- 
ity, for  the  society  (or  na- 
tion). 


The  student  services  in- 
clude the  traditional  cultural 
activities,  sports,  conferen- 
ces, debates,  etc.  All  these 
services  must  be  free  of 
charge  in  every  case*  It 
wouid  be  illogical  for  the  as- 
sociation to  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  university  fees, 
while  itself  creating  an  equi- 
valent descrimination  in  ask- 
ing financial  contribution  to 
participate  in  activities. 

But  there  is  more  than 
these  traditional  services: 
the  student  union  must  also 
work  to  end  discrimination 
and  privileges  on  the  cam- 
pus. This  means  the  end  of 
all  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties, for  the  existence  of 
these  organizations  is  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principles 
of  student  syndicalism. 

The  student  association 
must  have  a  personnel  of- 
fice, a  financial  aid  office 
(for  students  in  urgent  and 
desperate  need  of  financial 
assistance)  and  a  legal  ad- 
vice office. 

The  two  other  categories 
of  service  are  equally  impor- 
tant for  student  syndacalism. 
They  encompass  a  number 
of  committees  and  activities, 
including  a  liaison  commit- 
tee with  other  trade  unions, 
and  political  and  education 
committees  responsible  for 
preparing  the  political  and 
educational  demands  of  the 
union. 

Student  syndicalism  is  a 
very  complex  and  serious 
ideology:  It  is  the  concreti- 
zation  of  a  new  conception 
of  what  the  student  is.  Stu- 
dent syndicalism  needs  a 
powerful  bureaucracy  to 
achieve  its  goals. 

It  has  no  place  for  the 
sentimentalism  of  pseudo- 
revolutionaries.  We  do  not 
have  any  time  to  lose  in  se- 
cret meetings,  expulsions,  or 
splinter  groups.  We  have 
more  urgent  tasks  to  do. 


Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WILL  BE  ON  CAMPUS 
JANUARY  18  and  19,  1968 

To  Meet 

1968  GRADUATES 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 

16  Bancroft  Ave. 

(west  of  the  new  Physics  Building  and  just  behind  the 
new  textbook  store) 

A  SHAMBULL-SESSION 

(a  post  New  Year's  Eve  Dance,  again  featuring 
the  rable-rousing  Shambulls  band.) 

Make  the  new  GSU's  second  donee  an  even  bigger 
success  than  the  first  ! 


FRIDAY  JANUARY  12th 

Licensed  bar 
Free  refreshments 


9  P.M.  -  1  A.M. 

Sorry  cannot  admit 
those  under  21. 


GIRLS  OUT  OF  UNIVERSITY  ARE  ALSO  VERY  WELCOME 


VARSITY  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

SKATING  PARTY 

FRIDAY,  JAN.  12,  1968 
6:45  P.M.  $1.00 

MEET  AT  KNOX  CHURCH 
(SPADINA  &  HARBORD) 

PHONE:  MURRAY  McCULLOUGH  489-0509 


Student  Health  Organization 

PRESENTS 

Problems  In  Community  Development 

—  on  informal  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  arising  in 
working  with  people  of  different  socio-economic,  raciol  01 
cultural  background. 

Discussants: 

Ian  Mackenzie,  Rochdale  College 
Marie  Elaine  Repos-Davis,  Treffan  Court- 
Alan  Clarke,  Indian-Eskimo  Association 

Moderator: 

Dr.  Don  McCultogh,  Advisory  Bureau,  U.  of  T. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 

33  St.  George  Street 

FRIDAY,  JAN  12  7:30 

for  further  information  Sharon  Z  ulcer  783-9155 


L 

A  SERIES  OF  CONFRONTATIONS 

Room  122  —  University  College 

1-2  P.M. 


WED.  JAN.  10 


SEX -A  Private  Appetite?   PART  I 

To  what  extent  is  ;>ex  o  private  appetite? 
Does  it  have  any  moral  implications?    if  it  is  c 
private  appetite  can  it  be  treated  as  any  othei 
appetite  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  etc? 


Dr.  Peter  Moore,  Psychiatrist, 
University  Health  Service. 


WED.  JAN.  17 


SEX -A  Private  Appetite?  PART  II 

Panel  Discussion 
WED.  JAN.  24 

Can  One  Morally  Kill?    PART  I 

War  and 

Violent  Revolution  -  Diagolue  and  Discussion. 
WED.  JAN.  31 

Can  One  Morally  Kill?   PART  II 

The  Death  Penalty,  Euthanasia  and  Abortion. 

Dialogue  and  Discussion 

WED.  FEB.  7 

RICH  MAN,  POOR  MAN, 
The  Morality  of  Inequality 

Dialogue  and  Discussion 
WED.  FEB.  14 

MORALITY -Does  it  Exist? 

Prof.  Donald  Evans 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT 
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HERE  AND  NOW 


<JSMS> 


CANADA 

EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 

Our  representatives  will  visit  the  campus 

18TK  AND  19TH  JANUARY 

to  interview  graduating  students  in  the  following  disciplines: 

Mechanical  Engineering  (M.Sc.  or  B.Sc.) 
Chemical  Engineering  (M.Sc.  or  B.Sc.) 
Industrial  Engineering  (M.Sc.  or  B.Sc.) 
Ph.  D.  Physical  Chemistry  or 
Chemical  Engineering 

for  regular  employment. 

Kindly  contact  your  Placement  Officer  for  information  on  position  openings  and  to  make  on 
appointment.  Students  in  other  disciplines  ore  invited  to  forward  applications  to  us  for  our 
consideration. 

DU  PONT  OF  CANADA 

Employee  Relations  Department 
P.O.  Box  660 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Today 
1  p.m. 

University  Red  Cross  Youth.  Topic: 
Selection  of  team  to  work  in  Northern 
Ontario  InJion  Reservation  next  sum- 
mer. Music  Room,  International  Stu- 
dent Centre. 

Meeting  of  the  Fine  Art  club;  Pro- 
fessor Morey  will  give  o  demonstra- 
tion of  acrylic  techniques.  Everyone 
welcome;  sixth  floor.  Sidney  Smith. 

Thursday 


Election  of  the  representative  from 
History  120  for  member  to  History 
Students'    Union.   Sidney   Smith  lobby. 


CUSO  information  meeting  concern- 
ing weekly  exchonge  between  return- 
ed volunteers  and  those  interested  in 
serving  overseas;  ISC. 


Open  forum  —  SAC  Placement  Ser- 
vicce  with  Advisory  Board  reps  Steve 
Langdon  ond  Richard  Seppala.  Room 
106,  University  College, 

S  p.m. 

All  welcome  to  a  psychology  club 
meeting;  colloquium  with  Dr.  B.  Mur- 
dock,,  U  of  T.  Topic:  Human  learning 
and  short-term  memory.  Rm.  21 35 
Sidney  Smith. 


A  WEEKEND  SYMPOSIUM 

MUSIC  IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Music  Educators'  Association 

PUBLIC  EVENTS 


Lectures 

Concert  Hall 

Edward  Johnson  Building 


Concert 

MacMillan  Theatre 
Edward  Johnson  Building 

Mass 

Newman  Chapel 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1968 

9.30-10.30  A.M..  .Political,  Social  and  Economic 
Background  of  the  Period 

WALLACE  K.  FERGUSON 

University  of  Western  Ontario 
11.00-12.00  A.M.  The  Art  of  the  Renaissance 

GYDE  SHEPHERD 

National  Art  Gallery 

I.  30-2.30  P.M.      The  Generation  of  Dufay  and  Ockeghem 

MARIA  RIKA  MANIATES 

University  of  Toronto 
3.00-4.00  P.M.    .  Josquin  Desprez  an  dhis  Contemporaries 

MARIA  RIKA  MANIATES 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1968 

10.00-11.30  A.M.  Music  in  the  Culture  of  the  15th  Century 

EDWARD  E.  LOWINSKY 

University  of  Chicago 
8.30  P.M.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Renaissance 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA,  JOHN  WHITE 
Director 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1968 

II.  15  A.M.  Renaissance  High  Mass  with  Gregorian  Chant  and 

Polyphonic  ordinary  by  Josquin  Desprez 


Admission  to  each  lecture  is  $2.00  ($1.00  for  students). 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  DOOR 

Reserved  tickets  for  the  Pro  Musico  concert  are  $3.00  ($2.00  for  students). 

Available  at  Box  Office,  Edward  Johnson  Bldg. 


3:15  p.m. 

Supper-Seminar  on  Difficulties  for 
Christian  Belief  led  by  Don  Freeman 
at  Knox  Church,  Spadina  and  Harbord. 

7  p.m. 

Opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  Club 
at  the  Terrace  Room.  All  welcome  and 
no  charge. 

Organization  meeting  for  a  week- 
end on  New  Theories  of  Education  In- 
nis  College  Common  Room, 

7:30  p.m. 

Discussion  at  Canterbury  House.  To- 
pic: It's  Better  to  be  Dead  thon  Alive 
by  Rev.  Andrew  Todd  director  of  Di- 
ocesan Distress  Centre.  Supper  at  5 
p.m. 

UC  deportment  of  English  film  se- 
ries: A  Child's  Christmas  in  Wales, 
ond  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea.  Ad- 
mission by  series  ticket,  rush  scots — 
25  cents.  Cody  Hall  School  of  Nursing. 

All  welcome  to  a  meeting  of  the 
moth  ond  physics  society.  Topic:  Re- 
gular Figures  in  Four  Dimensions,  by 
George  Olshevsky.  Field  trip  informa- 
tion. Rm.  203,  New  Physics  Bldg. 

8:30  p.m. 

Opening  of  second  run  production  o-t 
Slaying  of  Abel  and  Nooh's  Flood. 
"  :st  Ha 


University  College, 
Francaise    de  UC, 
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_.  Includes 

slides  on  France,  dramatic  skit,  folk 
singing.  JCR,   University  College. 


Nursing 
Nominations 


Nominations  close  tomor- 
row at  5  p.m.  for  a  seat  on 
the  Students  Administrative 
Council  for  the  school  ot 
nursing. 

Nomination  forms  for 'the 
Jan.  18  by-election  may  be 
obtained  from  the  students 
council  office  or  from  the 
school  of  nursing. 


Thieves 
in  Sir  Dan 


Crime  is  running  rampant 
at  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence. 

The  first  time  thieves 
struck  was  about  two  months 
ago.  They  walked  off  with 
two  lamps  valued  at  $75 
each. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  the 
house  shield  of  Wallace 
House  was  stolen.  The  real 
crime  involved,  however,  was 
that  thieves  forced  a  lock 
on  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  shield  was  kept. 

They  also  walked  off  with 
part  of  the  wall.  The  wall 
on  which  the  shield  was 
hanging  was  torn  apart  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  shield 
off  the  wall. 

But  the  climax  came  with 
the  robbery  of  hi-fi  equip- 
ment valued  at  $600.  On  the 
evening  of  Dec.  28,  or  the 
following  morning,  the  am- 
plifier and  turntable  were 
taken  from  a  basement  re- 
creation room.  The  robbery 
was  discovered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  29. 

"Somebody  has  a  very 
well -equipped  apartment 
building  as  a  result  of  all 
this,"  said  Oakley  Duff  (IV 
UC)  one  of  the  Wallace  House 
residents.  Four  years  ago 
about  the  same  amount  of 
equipment  was  stolen,  he 
noted. 

Security  Chief  T.D.  Lawson 
said  the  recent  robbery  was 
the  only  major  crime  in  the 
last  few  weeks. — 

"The  problem  here  is  the 
accessibility  of  the  rooms 
in  the  residence.  The  bas- 
ement room  from  which  the 
record  equipment  was  stolen 
is  open  to  all  the  residents." 


SPLINTERFACT  RONDE 


Oleszkowicz  innspires  Innis 


By  GELLIUS 

Magna  tninotis 

BASKETBALL 

Innis,  paced  by  Oleszko- 
wicz's  6  points  (Which  he 
no  doubt  received  for  Christ- 
mas), steamrolled  Jr.  Engine- 
ering, 36-27.  Liepa  had  11  for 
Jr.  Skule. 

Law  1  annihilated  (a  word 
Mickleburgh  brought  back 
from  Vancouver)  SMB,  48-35. 
Shivas  led  Law  with  1 1 
(chant  that  a  few  times); 
Kelly  had  14  for  the  Irish. 


On  Stupid  Bloody  Tuesday 
New  ate  Pharm  alive,  69-19. 
Tonisson  hooped  22  for  the 
Gnus  (a  gnu  is  a  small  South 
African  antelope  related  to 
the  Ipana);  Cook  led  the 
Pharmers  with  10. 

HOCKEY 

Vic,  led  by  Sharpe  (2 
goals)  and  Emin,  beat  PHE 
3-1,  thus  proving  that  sadism, 
in  addition  to  clearing  up 
your  acne,  makes  you  as 
strong  as  a  hundred  camels. 
Malloy  replied  for  PHE. 


The  mangy  Mu flail  scored 
lo  give  Meds  A  a  1-0  triumpn 
over  SMB.  Clark  earned  the 
shut-out. 

Scarborough,  with  Vitali 
and  Raino  scoring,  fought 
hard  to  a  hard-fought  2-2  tie 
with  Dents  A.  Dousin  and  the 


ghostly  No.  8  scored 
Dents.  Enter  today  in 
sity  Sports'  exciting 
"Who  is  No.  8  contest?' 
win  a  Classics  student 
tonsilitis  . 


for 
Var- 


and 
with 


(M 


Aquablues  in  action  Friday 


STANDINGS 
Aureus  emenda. 
GROUP  ONE 
(4  for  ploy-offs) 


t) 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  Varsity  swim  learn 
upens  its  regular  season 
schedule  on  Friday  night 
when  Ihey  play  host  to  the 
University  of  Guelph.  Cuelph 
is  currently  rated  as  the 
fourth  strongest  team  in  Ca 
nadian  Intercollegiate  circles, 
behind  TJ  of  T,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta. 

Led  by  stars  Mike  Lacko- 
witz  and  Larry  Hurd,  the 
Aggies  should  provide  the 
Blues  with  their  toughest 
competition  of  the  schedule 
before  the  OQAA  finals  in 
the  spring. 

Varsity  warmed  up  for 
this  meet  last  weekend  when 
they  swept  to  a  convincing 
victory  in  the  annual  West- 
ern Relays  in  London  against 
the  Western  squad  and  se- 
veral local  aquatic  clubs. 
Blues  won  seven  of  the  eight 
races,  losing  only  by  inches 
to  Western  in  the  200  yard 
medley  relay. 

The  meet  on  Friday  begins 
at  8.00  p.m.  and  the  Hart 
House  gallery  will  be  opened 
to  interested  spectators.  This 
will  be  one  of  only  two  meets 
held  at  Toronto  this  year, 
the  other  taking  place  next 


SEX  AND  SPORT 
ENTHUSIASTS 

Come  and  see 
New  College  vs 
Founders  College 
Basketball  Game  at 
York  University,  Steeles 
and  Keele  (Large  Gym) 

7  P.M.  FRI.  JAN.  12 

(During  Winter  Carnival; 
A  Winter  Carnival  Donee 
afterwards) 

4  LIVE  GROUPS 


Saturday  night  against  West- 
ern. Anyone  wanting  to  see 
some  exciting  action  from 
Varsity's  most  succesful  in- 
tercollegiate team,  should 
plan  to  be  there. 


SMA 
Victoria 
Law  .... 
Trinity 
Sr.  Eng  . 
PHE  .... 


W 


1 


I'm  going  to  be  away  for 
a  while  (having  my  tonsils  re- 
moved, romantically  enough  1 
I'll  be  back  sometime.  Don't 
take  any  wooden  Joobs. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES-WEEK  OF  JAN.  15 


BASKETBALL 


Mori  Jan. 

15 

1.00 

PHE.  A 

vs 

Vic.  1 

Ingle,  Ovcrgaord 

4  00 

Bus. 

vs 

St.M.  B 

Mockford.  Mockford 

Tues. 

16 

1200 

Vic.  II 

vs 

New  1 

King,  Liepa 

1.00 

Innis  11 

.  V5 

Music 

King.  Liepo 

4.00 

Wye. 

Emman 

Feldman,  Naakes 

6.30 

Eng.  Ill 

VS 

Med.  C 

Overgaard  Chopnick 

7.30 

Eng.  IV 

VS 

Med.  D 

Overgaard  Chopnick 

8.30 

St.M.  A 

VS 

Sr.  Eng. 

Clarke,  Ingle 

Wed. 

17 

12,00 

Eng.  II 

vs 

PHE.  C 

Evons,  Fisher 

1.00 

Vic.  V 

Eng.  IV 

Evons,  Fisher 

4.00 

Vic.  Ill 

U.C  Ill 

Fraser,  Lobl 

6.30 

Erin 

VS 

Scar, 

Orton,  Simpson 

Thurs. 

18 

1.00 

Med.  D 

New  II 

Rogers,  Ingle 

4.00 

Low  B 

vs 

Grad.  Sttid  Fraser.  Vipond 

6.30 

Jr.  Eng. 

VS 

Dent.  A 

Ronson,  Don.  Mockford 

7.30 

Trin.  A 

VS 

Arch 

Ronson,  Don.  Mockford 

8.30 

Coll.  of  Ed.  vs 

SGS  Phys 

Ronson,  Don.  Mockford 

Fri. 

19 

12.00 

PHE.  B 

Phorm. 

Tessis  Sardone 

1.00 

Trin.  B 

Eng.  Ill 

Tessis.  Sardone 

VOLLEYBALL 

Mon.  Jan 

15 

1  .00 

Arch. 

For.  A 

Patnes 

Toes. 

16 

7.00 

Dent.  A 

Trin. 

Kmg 

8.00 

For.  B 

vs 

U.C.  1 

King 

Wed. 

17 

100 

PHE.  1 

vs 

Sr.  Eng. 

Harris 

•7.00 

Med.  A 

vs 

Jr.  Eng. 

Forsyth 

•8.00 

Vic.  1 

vs 

Innis  1 

Forsyth 

Thurs. 

18 

1.00 

PHE.  A 

vs 

Law 

Harris 

6.30 

Emman 

vs 

Med.  C 

McNiven 

7.30 

Vic.  II 

vs 

Erin 

McNiven 

8.30 

For.  A 

Med.  B 

McNiven 

Fri. 

19 

1.00 

Sr.  Eng. 

vs 

Jr.  Eng. 

Parnes 

WATER  POLO 

Mon.  Jan. 

15 

6.15-7.00    Pre-Med  1  Yr.  vs 

For.  Breech 

Tues. 

16 

6.30-7.15  Med. 

II  Yr. 

Vic  1  Smiley 

7.15- 

.00  Dent. 

Arch  Smiley 

9.30-10.15  Pre-Med.  11 

Yr.  vs 

Knox  Breech 

Wed. 

17* 

■7  00  7.45  Law 

Eng.  1  Stratten 

•7.45- 

i.30  Trin. 

PHE.  A  Pyle 

■8.30-9.15  St.M. 

A 

Med.  IV  Yr.  Pctzold 

Thurs. 

18 

1.00-2.00  Eng. 

Innis  Gerring 

6.15-7.00  Pharr 

Eng.  Ill  Pyle 

7.00-7.4S    Med.  1  Yr. 

vs 

Scar.  Freeman 

7.45- 

.30  Coll. 

of  Ed. 

js|ew  Freeman 

Fri. 

19 

1.00-2.00  St.M 

B 

vs 

Vic.  II  Stratlen 

•Gomes  scheduled  for  Athletic  Night  Jon.  17, 


VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON.  —  THURS.  AT  NOON 
WED.  —  FRI.  AT  NOON 
FRI  _  TUES.  AT  NOON 

CORY  SUBMITTED  TO  S.A.C.  OFFICE  MAIN  CAMPUS 


Annual  Sale 


•  CUSTOM  SUITS  &  SPORT  COATS 

•  JEWELRY  &  TIES  20  to  50%  OFF 

•  BYFORD  SWEATERS  20%  OFF 

P.S.  —  ONCE  MORE 

CANT  SHIRTS 

^anberaft  bailors! 

109  BLOOR  WEST 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES-WEEK  OF  JAN.  15 


HOCKEY 


SQUASH 


15 

12.30 

Sr  Eng. 

vs 

St.M  .A 

St  John,  Cameron 

1  30 

Trin.  A 

>/5 

Vic.  1 

St.  John,  Cameron 

5.30 

III  Mech. 

VS 

Vic.  VIII 

P.  Murray,  Connerv 

6.30 

U.C.  1 

vs 

Med.  A 

P.  Murray,  Connery 

8.00 

Jr.  Eng. 

May,  Dubniok 

9  00 

Dent.  A 

z 

St.M.  B 

May,  Dubniok 

16 

1  30 

St.M.  F 

vs 

II  Mech. 

Roberts.  Fraser 

4.00 

PHE.  A 

vs 

Law  I 

St.  John,  Taylor 

5.30 

II  Eng.  Sc 

Med.  D 

Taylor,  Kinnear 

6.30 

St.M.  C 

vs 

IV  Indust. 

Taylor,  Kinneor 

8.00 

PHE.  C 

Dent.  B 

Hicks  Christie 

9.00 

Dent.  D 

II  Indust. 

Hicks.  Christie 

17 

12.30 

Music 

Ill  Chem. 

Hanna,  Evons 

1.30 

III  Indust 

Avs 

St.M.  E 

Honna,  Evons 

4.00 

For.  B 

Innis  II 

Valin,  Roberts 

5.30 

St.M.  A 

PHE.  A 

Carson,  Moyst 

6.30 

St.M.  B 

Scar. 

Carson,  Moyst 

8.00 

Wye. 

vs 

Med.  B 

Aston,  Allen 

9,00 

Trin.  C 

111  Eng.  Sc. 

Aston,  Allen 

ie 

12.30 

Trin.  A 

Sr.  Eng. 

Butler.  Harcourt 

4.00 

Bus. 

Law  II 

Aston.  Skinner 

5.30 

Med.  A 

vs 

Jr.  Eng. 

Hanna,  Butler 

6.30 

Dent.  A 

U.C.  1 

Hanna,  Butler 

8.00 

Vic.  y 

vs 

Dent.  C 

Harcourt  Houslcn 

9.00 

1  Eng.  Sc 

IV  Civil 

Harcourt  Houston 

19 

12.30 

iii  Civil  e 

Eng.  Sc.  D 

Wrlloughby.  Fuller 

1.30 

Vic.  1 

Low  1 

St.  John,  Butler 

5.30 

lit  Elec. 

II  Civil 

Hayward,  Westlake 

H 

6  30 

For.  C 

vs 

III  Indust.  E 

Hayward,  Westlake 

16 

7.00 

Sr  Eng. 

St.  M. 

7.40 

Med.  A 

Trin.  A 

8.20 

Wye. 

For. 

17 

5  40 

Vic.  1 

vs 

Law  A 

7,40 

Eng.  II 

Vic.  II 

8.20 

Trin.  C 

Innis 

18 

6.20 

Dent. 

PHE 

7.00 

Med,  B 

vs 

Knox 

7,40 

Low  B 

Trin.  B 

INDOOR  TRACK 

Programme  starts  Tues.  Jon.  16  ot  5.30  p.m.  with  the  600  and 
100  yd.  races.  There  will  be  events  each  Tuesday  at  5.30  (ex- 
cepting Feb  20)  until  March  12th.  Complete  programmes  avai- 
lable ot  Intramural  office.  ALL  ENTRIES  ACCEPTED  AT  THE 
TRACK.  All  undergraduate  students  who  are  members  of  the 
Athletic  Ass'n  ore  eligible  as  well  os  students  in  Graduate 
Studies  who  hove  paid  the  Athletic  Fee. 
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COULD  BE  DIFFERENCE  AGAINST  MAC 

John  Wrigley  wields  hot  hand 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Often  the  most  unenviable 
position  on  any  hockey  team 
is  that  of  the  goaltender.  In 
the  case  of  Varsity  Blues 
this  role  has  been  one  of  lit- 
tle profit  for  any  person  who 
wears  the  thick  pads  and  car- 
ries the  big  stick. 

Yet  the  times  seem  to  be 
changing  and  with  the  chan- 
ges the  masked  marvel  in 
Blue — netminder  John  Wrig- 
ley— has  suddenly  risen  to  a 
position  of  great  importance. 

In  the  past,  Blues  have 
seemed  content  with  any 
sort  of  puckstopper  and 
their  concern  for  welfare  of 
same  has  been  mighty  low. 
However,  during  the  past 
two  seasons,  and  especially 
this  year,  Varsity  has  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that 


their  success  depends  upon 
how  well  they  protect  their 
goal  and  not  just  on  how 
many  goals  they  can  score. 

So.  when  Blues  travel  to 
the  infamous  Dundas  rink 
in  Hamilton  tonight  to  take 
on  McMaster  University  Mar- 
lins, Wrigley  could  well 
mean  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat. 

True,  Blues  are  still  piling 
up  algebraic  scores  against 
some  of  their  opponents,  but 
the  solid  and  often  sensation- 
al goaltending  Wrigley  has 
provided  has  dug  them  out 
of  several  tight  jams.  And, 
with  Varsity's  trip  to  Aus- 
tria for  the  University  Olym- 
piadc  less  than  a  week  away, 
and  playoff  time  less  than 
eight  weeks  in  the  future, 
the  puck -packing  activities 


of  Wrigley  and  colleague  Pe- 
ter Adamson  loom  large  as 
the  key  to  Blues  ultimate 
success. 

In  tonight's  game  against 
the  rugged  Marlins,  Coach 
Tom  Watt  and  his  players 
will  be  seeking  revenge  for 
the  2-1  setback  Blues  suffer- 
ed during  their  last  visit  to 
the  "duck  pond."  That  game 
was  the  last  time  Blues  have 
been  defeated  by  a  Canadian 
intercollegiate  team  since 
early  1966. 

With  the  flu  bug  still  go- 
ing strong,  Watt  will  be  forc- 
ed to  make  several  lineup 
changes.  Terry  Parsons,  still 
fighting  the  virus  himself, 
will  replace  the  ailing  Doug 
Jones.  If  Parsons  is  unable 
to  play.  Watt  will  go  with 
just  three  defencemen. 

McMaster,  still  riding  high 
on  the  crest  of  their  one  year 
phys-ed  course  have  stal- 
warts Gord  Lackenbauer  and 
Vic  Contc  on  defense  with 
veterans  John  Dediana,  Max 
Hickox  and  Gary  Spoar  lead- 
ing the  lampligh  ter  corp. 
Newcomer  Chuck  Cippola 
from  Colgate  has  been  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  coach 
Bill  Mahoney.  Cippola  is  cur- 
rently the  team's  leading 
scorer. 

Marlins  weak  point  as 
usual  is  their  goaltending. 
However,  Mac  goalies  have 
been  known  to  become  un- 
consciously lucky  in  the  past 
and  Ian  Budge,  this  year's 
backstoppcr  is  probably  no 
exception. 


JOHN  WRIGLEY 


McManusmen  mosey  off  to  McMaster 
following  way-back-when  Western  win 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Somewhere  in  the  distant 
past  (on  or  about  Friday, 
December  15)  Varsity  Blues 
shaded  Western  Mustangs 
90-89  in  overtime  to  start 
their  season  on  a  noteworthy 
note.  Due  to  inefficient 
sportsing  (like  no-one)  Rich 
Pyne  went  to  the  game)  this 
report  comes  to  you  now, 
through  the  miracle  of  lousy 
reporting. 

Blues'  one-two-three  scor- 
ing punch  of  Dempster-Nei- 
dre-White  lived  up  to  expec- 
tation as  Varsity  came  from 
behind  twice  where  needed 
— once  to  tie  the  match,  once 
to  win. 

Dempster  led  Varsity  sco- 
rers with  23  points,  follow- 
ed by  Arvo  Neidre  with  22, 
White  with  18,  and  Hadden 
with  15.  Former  Haiger  Bob 
Larose,  replacing  the  injur- 
ed Marty  Heersink  led  West- 
ern marksmen  with  23. 

Coach  McManus  was  na- 
turally satisfied  with  this 
crucial  away-game  victory, 
but  felt  that  the  heroics 
shouldn't  have  been  necessa- 
ry. "We  thiew  the  ball  away 
too  many  times,"  he  said. 
"We  had  a  good  lead,  and 
then  blew  it." 

Tonight,  Blues  journey  to 


Hamilton  to  take  on  the 
much  improved  McMaster 
Marauders.  Varsity  split 
their  tilts  with  the  fourth- 
place  Mac  types  last  season, 
winning  83-80  at  home,  and 
then  dropping  a  78-68  deci- 
sion in  Hamilton.  However, 
Blues  edged  into  third  place 
in  the  1966-67  standings 
when  Mac  choked  in  their  fi- 
nal game  against  Waterloo. 

Things  could  be  different 
this  year.  Bill  Fowler's  Mac 
squad  appears  the  most  li- 
kely bet  to  knock  off  peren- 
nial champion  Windsor  Lan- 
cers, who  are  not  the  power- 
house of  the  past  Marauders 
lost  90-82  to  Lancers  at  Wind- 
sor, after  leading  for  most 
of  the  game,  and  a  Mac  vic- 
tory is  a  definite  possibility 
in  the  return  match. 

Fowler  was  the  most  for- 
tunate coach  in  the  league 
this  fall,  with  last  year's 
squad  returning  virtually  in- 
tact. Center  Peter  Wheatley, 
forwards  Andy  Martinson 
and  Ian  Jolliffe,  and  all-star 
guaid  Jim  Murray  have  re- 
turned, along  with  veterans 
Jim  Tebbs  and  Jim  Connor. 
Also  back  after  a  two  year 
absence  is  former  all-star 
guajd  Paul  Allingham,  who 
has  moved  right  into  a  start- 
ing role. 


JOHN  McMANUS 

Happy  but  unhappy 


Tiie  Mac  one-year  Phys  LJ 
course,  which  helped  them 
to  a  College  Bowl  berth  in 
football,  has  also  paid  divi- 
dends in  basketball.  Former 
Blue  Phil  Lapides  and  Bob 
Tatli  from  St.  Mary's  have 
joined  the  team.  But  the 
most  impo 1 1 an  l  acquisi tion 
seems  to  be  Karl  Mearns, 
from  the  University  ol  Rich- 
mond, who  polled  22  points 
for  Marauders  against  Wind- 
sor. 

With  good  overall  depth 
going  for  them,  plus  the 
home  court  advantage,  Ma- 
rauders will  be  tough 
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Thinking  about  Austria 

GRAHAM  FRASER 


"Got  all  the  vaccination  books  back  yet?'' 
"Yeah,  all  but  one." 

Varsity  Blues  hockey  coach,  Tom  Watt,  was  sitting  in 
the  training  room,  lacing  up  his  skates  before  the  practice 
last  night.  It  was  the  last  practice  before  tonight's  game 
with  McMaster.  Trainer  Howie  Ringham  and  Manager  Mike 
"Dobie"  Killoran  were  talking  with  Watt  about  the  trip  to 
Austria  that  starts  next  Monday.  There  was  a  map  marked 
"Osterreich"  in  red  Gothic  print  stretched  out  on  the  train- 
ing table. 

"Where  is  Innsbruck,  Tom?" 

"It's  in  the  east,  right  near  the  Swiss  border.  But  we 
play  our  first  two  games  in  Feldkirch  on  the  19th  and  20th. 
So  we  arrive  in  Innsbruck,  and  then  we  go  to  Feldkirch  — 
which  doesn't  give  us  much  time.  I'd  like  a  practice  on 
the  Feldkirch  ice,  but  we  arrive  there  Thursday,  and  the 
game's  on  Friday." 

The  players  were  gradually  moving  out  of  the  locker- 
room  next  door  and  fooling  around  on  the  ice,  taking  poi- 
shots  at  the  nets.  Watt  had  gone  out  to  the  ice,  in  that  kind 
of  battered  wind-breaker  with  fuzzy  patches  on  it  that  ex- 
athletes  wear,  sweat  pants,  and  a  white  whistle.  He  cruised 
about  slowly,  chewing  gum  and  grinning,  occasionally  cut- 
ting in  to  steal  somebody's  puck,  grinning  and  chawing  in 
the  horseplay. 

I  went  back  to  the  training  room.  "Who's  the  goalie 
with  the  glasses?" 

"You  mean  out  there  now?  John  Wrigley." 

Someone  else  in  the  room  looked  confused.  "Does  he 
wear  contacts  during  games?" 

"Yeah." 

"Stupid  bugger",  laughing  and  shaking  his  head,  "Hard 
shot  in  the  face,  and  they'd  go  right  through  his  head." 

"He'll  probably  lose  them.  We  were  dressing  after  the 
game  in  Buffalo,  and  he  couldn't  find  his  socks.  Ended  up 
wearing  somebody  else's.  This  was  after  he  couldn't  find 
his  shoes!" 

"Yeah,  that  guy!  He  had  to  get  married,  just  to  keep 
tidy.  I  was  at  his  place  one  time  —  he  lives  in  a  I1/3  room 
apartment  —  and  he  couldn't  find  last  year's  team  picture. 
Had  to  wait  till  his  wife  got  home  and  she  found  it!" 

Back  on  the  ice,  Watt  had  blown  his  whistle  on  the 
hacking  around,  and  the  skating  drills  started.  Watt  doesn't 
talk  much  in  a  practice:  for  the  start  of  the  drills,  he  just 
blows  his  whistle,  and  shouts.  What  he  says  is  incompre- 
hensible in  the  echoes  of  the  empty  rink,  but  the  team 
starts  skating  around  the  rink,  counter-clockwise. 

After  they'd  skated  clockwise,  and  eights,  Watt  blew 
the  whistle  from  the  centre  of  the  ice,  and  shouted:  "O.K.! 
Reds  at  that  end,  whites  and  yellow  at  this  end.  Shots  on 
goal." 

I  was  standing  near  the  white-and-yellow  goal,  and 
stared  to  see  a  thin,  sharp-featured  guy  jab  his  stick  out  at 
shoulder  height  to  flip  away  somebody's  shot  on  goal.  The 
puck,  zapped  on  the  fly,  bounced  and  slid  off  to  the  far 
corner. 

I  turned  to  Dobie  Killoran. 

"Who  was  that?" 

"Paul  Laurent." 

I  looked  again.  Laurent  (everybody  on  the  team  pro- 
nounces it  Laur-awfif)  is  a  medium-sized  guy  with  a  fast, 
nervous  style.  His  eyes  are  everywhere,  jerking  from  puck 
to  goal  to  down  the  ice  —  and  he  seems  to  move  as  fast  as 
he  looks.  He  seemed  to  bubble  with  nervous  energy,  zipping 
in  to  steal  a  puck  in  pie-scrimmage  shooting,  exploding 
with  near-anger  when  he  got  tied  up  a  little  roughly  on  a 
rush. 

Once  the  scrimmage  had  started,  everyone  seemed  that 
fast.  Blues  aren't  a  big  team;  as  Dobie  put  it,  "Compared  to 
some  of  the  teams  we  play,  they  look  pretty  scrawny."  Bui 
they're  fast.  They  pass  a  lot.  They  skate  hard. 

This  will  make  the  tournamtnt  in  Austria  (to  be  played 
under  international  rules)  a  lot  easier.  (Blues  play  the 
Czechs  on  the  19th,  Austria  on  the  20th,  Finland  on  the 
23rd,  Sweden  on  the  25th,  and  Russia  on  the  28th). 

But  the  game  with  McMaster  tonight  isn't  a  sure  win. 
Mac  is  a  big,  hitting  team.  Blues  aren't.  As  Tom  Watt  said, 
it's  a  tough  game.  "We'll  have  to  extend  ourselves  to  win." 
McMaster  is  the  only  Canadian  team  in  the  last  two  years 
that  has  beaten  Blues,  and  veterans  from  last  year  will  be 
keen  to  win. 

But  in  the  .  locker-room  after  the  practice,  people 
weren't  talking  much  about  the  game  with  Mac. 

"Huly  Jesus!  Look  at  the  plane  we'll  be  going  over  on!" 

"Tom,  what  kind  of  money  do  they  have  in  Austria?" 

"Schillings.  They're  worth  four  cents;  25  schillings  to 
the  dollar."  , 

I  commented  "You  guys  don't  seem  too  worried  about 
the  game  tomorrow." 

Mike  Riddell  grinned.  "Is  there  a  game  tomorrow?" 

A  voice  from  the  shower  shouted  "That's  not  a  game! 
It's  a  practice!" 


SAC  rejects  tokenism,  supports  student  power 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

The  Students  Administrative  Coun- 
cil came  out  swinging  hard  Wednes- 
day night  in  favor  of  student  power. 

In  the  five-hour  debate  SAC: 

•  told  the  Senate  it  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  token  representation  on  that 
body,  but  wanted  a  full-scale  Mac- 
pherson-like  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  university  govern- 
ment; 

•  decided  to  withdraw  temporarily 
from  the  placement  service  advi- 
sory committee  to  re-appraise  its 
composition  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion. 

"The  only  way  the  student  body 
can  get  anywhere  is  by  realizing  that 
they^  and  the  faculty  are  the  univer- 
sity," said  Joe  Merber,  university 
committee  co-chairman.  "It's  not 
the  administrators  up  in  Simcoe 
Hall. 

The  Senate  is  to  meet  today  to 
consider  the  seating  of  student  re- 
presentatives. SAC  has  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  address  the  Senate  in 
open  session  on  this  subject. 

SAC  will  call  on  the  Senate  to  ta- 
ble the  proposal  and  set  up  a  com- 
mittee on  university  government  to 
study  the  structure  and  principles 
of  university  government.  The  Pre- 
sident's Council  last  spring  recom- 
mended such  a  committee,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  other  student 
body  which  has  asked  that  this  kind 
of  development  be  arrested,"  said 
SAC  president  Tom  Faulkner,  "but 
we  don't  want  to  involve  ourselves 
in  a  token  move." 

SAC's  reluctance  reflects  the  feel- 
ing that  seven  students  in  a  Senate 
of  more  than  200  could  have  no  ef- 
fect on  policy  decisions. 

"As  soon  as  we're  inside  we  are 
used  for  justifying  decision,"  said 
Merber  about  student  participation 


in  university  government.  "You  don't 
have  legitimate  representation  i 
you  can't  signicantly  change  policy. 

"SAC  should  consider  dropping 
out  of  committees  where  there  is  not 
legitimate  representation.  We  should 
establish  new  criteria  on  acceptable 
levels  of  representation." 

Referring  to  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice committee  on  which  he  served, 
Steve  Langdon  (III  Trin)  set  forth 
what  he  called  "requisite  reforms" 
for  student  participation  in  univer- 
sity committees. 

"We  compromised,  but  the  other 
side  did  not  do  likewise.  We're  so 
concerned  with  being  a  part  of  deci- 
sion that  we  give  up  any  power  we 
have  to  affect  change." 

He  labelled  this  attitude  "paddy- 


cake  politics." 

"We're  not  just  fooling  around," 
he  said.  "The  sort  of  power  politics 
which  the  university  may  under- 
stand is  perhaps  our  only  option.'' 

He  called  for  open  decision-mak- 
ing and  the  inclusion  of  administra- 
tion officials  on  committess  in  a 
non-voting  ex-officio  capacity. 

Other  members  said  a  clear  po- 
licy on  the  accountability  of  SAC 
reps  to  the  council  should  be  adopt- 
ed. Langdon  thought  specific  instruc- 
tions were  a  bar  to  rational  discus- 
sion. 

SAC  referred  the  question  to  the 
university  committee  for  recom- 
endations. 

"We  should  admit  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  accepting  our  role  in  the 


placement  service  committee,"  said 
Jennifer  Penny  (II  UC).  "We  should 
withdraw  until  we  decide  whether 
we  can  accept  the  rules." 

But  Prof.  G.E.  Johnson,  a  faculty 
member  of  SAC,  warned  against 
painting  a  picture  of  students  and 
faculty  going  hand  in  hand  against 
the  administration. 

"I  have  not  spoken  to  one  staff 
member  who  supports  SAC's  posi- 
tion," he  said.  "You  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  demands.  You  can 
say  you'll  take  your  ball  away  and 
not  play,  but  they  might  lock  the 
stadium  and  you'll  never  get  in." 

"If  you  lock  the  stadium  you're 
going  to  have  a  very  empty  stadium," 
replied  Merber.  "And  nothing  dies 
faster  than  an  empty  stadium." 
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Bookstore  competition  unless  SAC  demands  met 


The  Students  Administrative  Coun- 
cil will  go  into  competition  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  un- 
less student  demands  are  met  by 
Feb.  15. 

SAC  passed  a  statement  Wednes- 
day night,  to  be  presented  later  this 
month  to  the  Press  committee  of  the 

— a    10-per-cent  across-the-board 


Engineering  votes  students  to  faculty  council 


A  motion  to  seat  16  students  on 
the  engineering  faculty  council  was 
passed  Tuesday  by  the  Engineering 
Society. 

The  motion  followed  a  debate  on 
a  report  by  President  John  Morris 
( IV  APSC)  on  student  representation 
on  the  council. 

Since  some  members  expressed 
concern  that  the  move  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  "power  play,"  a  preli- 
minary motion  was  passed  stating 
that  the  society's  intention  is  "to  fur- 


ther the  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
exists  between  the  council  and  the 
students  of  the  faculty." 

The  16  representatives  would  be 
from  third  or  fourth  year  and  two 
would  be  chosen  to  sit  as  voting 
representatives  on  the  Engineering 
Society. 

The  motion  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  engineering  student  body  for  ap- 
proval at  a  general  meeting  later 
this  month  since  it  requires  consti- 
tutional amendment. 


Conadair's  Dynatrac  in  familiar  Territory  and  on  Review  pages  8-9  in 
less  familiar  surroundings,  symbolize  the  sudden  interest  in  Canada  s 
war-materials  profits.  Predictably  the  campus  had  more  to  say:  more  on 
SAC  and  Dow  (above);  Hart  House  supports  war  research  while  Hawker 
Siddley  is  picketed  (p.  3)  and  the  Review  takes  a  cool,  unimpassioneJ 
look  at  the  whole  situation. 


discount  on  all  books  sold  by  the 
store; 

— the  creation  of  a  committee  to 
determine  Bookstore  policy  made 
up  of  students  staff  and  administra- 
tion; 

—separation  of  the  financial  ope- 
ration of  the  store  from  those  of  the 
U  of  T  Press. 

"If  they  decide  they  won't  change, 
the  students  should  have  an  alter- 
native," declared  Laurel  Sefton  (111 
SMC).  "Students  can't  wait  six 
months  for  a  reasonable  price  on 
books." 

Miss  Sefton  also  accused  the 
Bookstore  management  of  "a  com- 
plete turnabout"  in  attitude.  In  ear- 
lier negotiations  they  had  seemed 
amenable  to  student  demands. 

Interviewed  later,  Dave  Nitkm 
( III  New ) ,  SAC  services  commis- 
sioner, described  a  letter  from  Mau- 
rice .Jeanneret,  the  manager  of  the 
U  of  T  Press. 

Mr.  Jeanneret  indicated  he  was 
in  "complete  agreement"  about  the 
financial  separation,  and  he  tentati- 
vely supported  an  increased  student 
discount  "so  long  as  the  cost  of  such 
measures  was  being  paid  for  by  the 
university." 

But  Mr.  Jeanneret  rejected  SAC"* 
call  for  a  joint  bookstore  committee, 
in  favor  of  a  solely  student  con. 
mittee  to  be  consulted  "on  impor- 
tant policy  questions  whenever  they 
might  effect  the  interests  ol  the  stu- 
Board  of  Governors.  It  calls  for: 


dent  body." 

"We  wanted  representation,  we 
get  consultation,"  Nitkin  comment 
ed  bitterly. 

He  said  he  and  other  students  ha. 
met  during  the  Christmas  holida\ 
with  Mr.  Jeanneret,  Harold  Bohne, 
the  financial  manager  of  the  Press, 
and  bookstore  Manager  Charles  Fan- 
ning. 

"We  all  believed  Mr.  Jeanneret  ac- 
cepted the  SAC  proposals,  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  a  joint  committee, 
Nitkin  said. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Jeanneret  says  the 
SAC  proposal  "tends  to  leave  tne 
management  function  and  related 
lines  of  responsibility  somewhat  un- 
clear, a  question  which  becomes  par- 
ticularly important  in  relation  to  ti- 
nancial  planning  and  financial  res- 
sponsibility  for  operating  results  m 
relation  to  approved  budgets." 

He  continues:  "Important  com- 
mittee recommendations,  such  as 
changes  in  discount  policies,  would 
be  reflected  in  the  budgets  we  would 
submit,  and  so  long  as  the  cost  of 
such  measures  was  being  paid  lor 
by  the  university  the  students  would 
be  freer  if  they  were  not  responsible 
for  voting  the  money  which  they 
were  requesting." 

Nitkin  said  a  co-operative  book- 
store could  be  ready  for  business 
next  September  if  necessary.  It 
would  be  financed  through  the  SAC 
general  contingency  fund  which, 
Nitkin  said,  totals  about  S60.000.  A 
site  has  been  considered. 


Students  ignored,  may  resign  from  UBC  senate 


VANCOUVER  (CUP)  —  Three 
frustrated  student  senators  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  wanr 
to  resign. 

Senators  Ray  Larsen,  Gabur  Mate, 
and  Kirsten  Emmolt  said  last  week 
that  students  are  being  ignored  b\ 
the  senate.  They  said  the  senate  con- 
cerns itself  with  irrelevant  issues. 

A  fourth  student  senator.  Mark 
Waldman,  will  not  resign. 

The  three  attacked  the  senate  be- 
cause it  voted  against  holding  open 
meetings,  it  is  ineffectual  in  dealing 


with  the  board  of  governors,  and 
it  is  inefficient  in  its  work. 

The  student  senators  were  ali 
elected  on  a  platform  of  open  meet- 
ings. 

"The  motion  for  an  open  gallery 
was  defeated,"  said  Larsen.  "The 
students'  wishes  were  completely 
ignored." 

He  said  they  called  for  the  open 
meeting  vote  because  of  a  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  resolution  say- 
ing students  should  refuse  to  serve 
on  any  closed  university  governing 
body. 


"General  Foods 
offers  you  more  than 
just  Jell-Q" 


This  young  GF  Researcher  symbolizes  the  challenge 
General  Foods  offers  all  its  people  —  the  challenge 
fo  develop  a  needed  product  (to  fill  the  bowl,  or  cup, 
or  glass)  and  sell  it  ol  a  profit  The  Canadian  house- 
wife has  more  time  to  enjoy  today's  living  thanks  in  part 
to  a  group  of  dedicated  young  men  at  GF  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  creating  products 
to  fill  her  needs  —  nutritious  products  which  are  quick 
and  simple  to  prepare,  are  reasonably- priced,  and 
taste  wonderful. 

Here's  the  story  of  one  recently-developed  new 
product:  Market  studies  show  that  almost  50%  of  all 
Canadians  do  not  take  the  time  to  eat  a  regular  break- 
fast. To  improve  this  situation,  food  scientists  at  General 
Foods  developed  a  dry  mix  which  when  added  to  a 


glass  of  milk  provides  the  nutrition  of  a  normal  breakfast. 

Here  was  a  quality  product,  created  to  fill  a  real 
need.  With  the  support  of  GF  advertising  and  GF  mer- 
chandising know-how,  almost  everyone  is  now  familiar 
with  Minute  Breakfast.  No  matter  how  time-pressed, 
anyone  can  spare  half  a  minute  to  prepare  it.  And  it 
will  help  keep  them  going  all  day  long. 

An  objective  which  calls  for  the  creation  of  new 
products  each  year  obviously  offers  a  stimulating  and 
mind-stretching  challenge  —  one  which 
can  be  met  only  by  exceptional  people 
with  a  wide  range  of  talents.  If  you  like 
challenges,  you  too  can  enjoy  ,  . . 


A  career  with  a  future  from  General  Foods 


ST 

•b 


Interesting  opportunities  await  you  in  our  Operations, 
Finance  and  Marketing  areas.  A  General  Foods  recruiting 
team  will  visit  your  university  on: 

JANUARY  19 

See  your  placement  office. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  it  Welmer  Rd. 

Minister: 
Rev.  J.  Robert  Watt,  B.A.B.D 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 

II  A.M. 
"On  Speaking  To  God" 

7.30  P.M. 
"Great  Expectations" 

8.30  P.M.  Trinity  Young  Adults 
Speaker:  Mr.  George  A.  Follis, 
Q.C.  Discussion  to  follow 

Students  invited  to  all  services 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Street! 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
1 1 .00  A.M. 

Perplexed  But  Not  In  Despair 

Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

7.30  P.M. 

FILM  -  "THE  INNER  CITY" 

Discussion  led  by  Rev.  Donold  A. 
Gillies  held  in  the  lower  Club  room. 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 


1  HR. 


SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 


Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wail 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shot  Repairing  WhlleU-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.rn.-ll  p.m.  Daily 


College  of  Education 

presents 

Under  Milk  Wood 

By 

DYLAN  THOMAS 

JANUARY  11  &  12 
8:30  p.m. 
JANUARY  13 
2:00  p.m. 

O.C.E.  Auditorium 

(Bloor  and  Spadina) 

ADULTS:  $1.00 

Tickets  ot  door. 
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YORKMINSTER 
PARK 

Yonge  Subway  to  St.  Clair 

Minister: 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 
11  A.M. 

"Remember  To  Forget 
Yourself" 


"The  Gates  of  Radiant 
Life" 

(2)  Sorrow 

8:15  P.M.  Fellowship  Hour 
Musical  Director:  Douglas  Elliott 


lfl  —  l"C 


Debaters  condemn  war,  but  not  research 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

War  is  a  horrible  thing,  agreed  everyone 
at  the  Hart  House  debate  last  night,  but, 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  47,  they  voted  down  a 
resolution  saying  "Scientists  should  not 
conduct  research  they  know  is  intended  for 
war." 

"War  is  the  rape  of  civilization,"  said  Art 
Mcllwain  (II  APSC),  "but  it  is  not  the 
knowledge  of  ways  and  means  tfltft  makes 
a  woman  pregnant.  No  knowledge  is  of  it- 
self dangerous  or  harmful." 

Mcllwain  argued  that  those  who  place 
the  primary  responsibility  6n  research 
scientists  were  "buck-passers". 

Speaking  for  the  Ayes,  Prof.  Chandler 
Davis  of  the  mathematics  department  re- 
ferred back  to  the  sense  of  heroism,  per- 
sonal contest,  and  glory  of  combat  which 
characterized  the  Viking  sea-raiders. 

"But  we  have  to  look  at  the  available 
wars,"  he  added.  "It  is  a  sad  come-down  for 
heroism.  Many  scientists  are  locked  up  in 
their  think-tanks  plotting  how  a  B-52  can 
outwit  a  Vietnamese  grandmother." 

"Disarmament  is  a  highly  scientific  pro- 
cess," pointed  out  Prof.  Arthur  Porter  of 
the  department  of  industrial  engineering. 

"One  day  war  will  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  said  Prof.  Porter  "and 
scientists  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  that 
struggle. 

"Much  of  the  weapons  research  and  me- 
thodology developed  during  war  will  be 
used  for  disarmament." 


"Although  Albert  Einstein  sold  the  idea 
of  the  atomic  bomb  to  President  Roosevelt, 
he  and  his  colleagues  insisted  it  not  be 
dropped  without  due  warning." 

Inevitably  the  debate  was  linked  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  most  telling  argument 
came  from  Dalton  Shipwya,  a  student  from 
Boston  University  who  recently  spent  two 
months  in  Vietnam. 

"I  was  up  in  a  spotter  plane  circling  over 
a  village,"  he  told  the  debaters,  "We  played 
tapes  and  dropped  leaflets  saying  'Your  vil- 
lage is  about  to  be  bombed.  You  have  five 
minutes  to  leave.'  Nobody  left,  and  15  min-' 
utes  later  the  village  was  bombed. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  call  Vietnam  a  fes- 
tering sore.  We  just  can't  continue  to  let 
scientists  hand  over  their  very  efficient  toys 
to  blithering  idiots  who  don't  understand 
their  implications." 

"War  research  is  literally  subverting  the 
traditions  of  science,"  said  Dr.  Paul  Hoch, 
"it  is  seriously  subverting  the  nature  of  our 
universities." 

Prof.  Porter  said  he  felt  World  War  II 
might  have  been  prevented  if  more  money 
had  been  put  into  war  research.  He  said 
that  in  the  '30's  students  had  supported  the 
resolution  "this  house  will  not  fight  for 
King  and  Country." 

"I  voted  aye.  I  and  thousands  of  others 
gave  great  comfort  to  Hitler.  We  committed 
a  crime  against  society. 

"A  vote  of  aye  on  this  resolution  is  a  vote 
against  man's  freedom  and  dignity  and  will 
greatly  comfort  the  enemies  of  society." 


Windsor  students  demand  free  press 


WINDSOR  (CUP)  —  More 
than  50  students  and  a  hand- 
ful of  professors  marched  in 
sub-zero  temperatures  Wed- 
nesday in  favor  of  a  free  stu- 
dent press  for  the  Univer- 
sity or  Windsor. 

They  were  protesting  a  se- 


nate committee's  action  in 
forcing  the  resignation  of 
the  co-editors  of  The  Lance. 
Several  professors  cancell- 
ed lectures  to  allow  students 
to  join  in  the  protest. 

Students  carried  placards 
reading  "Our  Money,  Our 


Hawker-Siddeley  picketed  by  protesters 

Protest  groups  against  Canadian  "complicity"  in  the 
Vietnam  war  moved  off  campus  Wednesday  and  yesterday. 

Last  night,  a  group  of  30  persons,  mostly  students  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  York  University  and  Ryerson, 
picketed  Transport  Minister  Paul  Hellyer  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Hellyer,  who  announced  yesterday  his  candidacy 
for  the  national  Liberal  leadership,  was  addressing  a  party 
gathering. 

Laurel  Limpus,  a  U  of  T  graduate  student,  criticized 
the  conduct  of  the  half  dozen  police  on  the  scene.  Officers 
attempting  to  remove  protesters  from  the  hotel  doorway 
used  "a  lot  of  unnecessary  shoving  around,"  she  said. 

The  students  chanted  anti-war  slogans  and  carried  pla- 
cards reading  "Hellyer  Supports  Genocide"  and  "Pearson, 
Hellyer,  LBJ,  How  Many  Kids  Did  you  Kill  Today?" 

Vernon  Singer,  the  deputy  leader  of  the  Ontario  Liberal 
party,  said  it  is  "a  very  good  thing"  that  the  protesters 
were  expressing  their  opinions. 

But,  he  said,  "It's  a  U.S.  war,  and  there's  no  way  we 
can  stop  it." 

Marlie  Ritchie  (II  Vic),  the  chairman  of  the  U  of  T 
Committee  to  End  the  War,  said  she  was  invited  to  the 
gathering  to  express  her  views  and  to  ask  any  questions 
she  wanted. 

Wednesday,  a  group  of  50,  including  some  students 
and  U  of  T  faculty  members,  picketed  in  front  of  the  King 
Street  offices  of  Hawker-Siddeley  Co. 

They  were  protesting  the  servicing  and  repairing  of 
Caribou  aircraft  by  de  Havilland  Aircraft  of  Canada,  an 
affiliate  of  Hawker-Siddeley. 

Employees  leaving  the  building  for  lunch  were  handed 
leaflets  reading:  "If  we  want  Johnson  to  stop  bombing  Viet- 
nam let's  stop  sending  him  bombs,  produce  for  peace.' 

Most  employees  ignored  the  peaceful  demonstration. 
A  few  joined  the  march. 

A  committee  representing  the  marchers  was  unable  to 
see  the  president  of  the  company,  T.  J.  Emmert,  as  he  was 
out  of  the  country.  However,  they  were  granted  an  inter- 
view with  his  assistant,  J.  N.  Kelly. 

"We  are  a  reputable  company  living  within  the  Cana- 
dian law,"  said  Kelly  in  a  press  interview.  "Our  policy  is 
to  be  responsible  to  the  government  of  Canada,  not  to  the 
individuals."  ■ . ,  ,      ,  ,    „  .  , 

Another  spokesman  for  Hawker  Siddeley,  John  Painter, 
described  the  company's  affiliation  with  de  Havilland  as  a 
"very  loose"  one. 


Press."  "A  Free  Student 
Press"  and  "Reinstate  the 
Editors"  as  they  marched 
from  the  administration 
building  to  the  student  union 
chanting  "Hell  Yes,  Free 
Press." 

The  controversy  began 
Dec.  4  when  President  J.  F. 
Leddy  called  a  meeting  of  a 
senate  committee  on  student 
conduct,  to  consider  what 
he  termed  The  Lance's  "mor- 
bid obsession  with  squalid 
vulgarity." 

The  committee  objected  to 
several  Lance  articles  during 
the  first  term,  particularity 
an  article  called  "The  Stu- 
dent as  Nigger"  an  analysis 
of  university  education  that 
uses  four-letter  words 
throughout. 

At  11  a.m.  Wednesday  a 
special  one-page  issue  of 
the  Lance  appeared  on  cam- 
pus giving  a  complete  chro- 
nology of  the  affair. 

At  1:30  p.m.  the  board  of 
ipublications  called  for  a 
Canadian  University  Press 
investigation  commission  to 
look  into  allegations  of  cen- 
sorship, coercion  and  obsce- 
nity. The  board  agreed  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the 
commission,  and  asked  the 
senate  to  do  the  same. 

CUP  President  Lib  Spry 
said  Thursday  that  the 
three-man  investigation  com- 
mission will  be  asked  to  stu- 
dy "all  relevant  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  resignations  of 
the  co-editors  of  the  Wind- 
sor aLnce." 

She  said  the  commission, 
chaired  by  Tony  Burman, 
the  editor  of  the  Loyola 
News,  will  hear  evidence  Sa- 
turday and  will  file  a  report 
within  two  weeks. 

Krista  Maeots,  the  editor 
of  the  Queen's  Journal,  and 
David  Quintner  from  the 
Windsor  bureau  of  The  Ca- 
nadian Press  have  also  been 
named  to  sit  on  the  commis- 
sion board. 


Hart  House  ft 


4  O'CLOCK  CONCERT 

Tuesday,  January  16  —  Music  Room 
GABRIEL)  BRASS  QUINTET 

Ladies  Welcome 


LADIES 

Are  permitted  in  the  Gallery  Dining  Room  for 
lunch  and  dinner,  when  escorted  by  members 
of  the  House. 


The  Students'  Administrative  Council  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  its  1968 

STUDENT  HANDBOOK  EDITOR 

Please  address  all  applications  or  inquiries  to  the 
Communications  Commissioner,  S.A.C.  Building. 

Deadline  for  receiving  submissions  will  be  Friday, 
January  19. 


FRENCH 
CANADIAN 


CULTURAL 
FESTIVAL 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  18th,  8:30  P.M. 
SEELEY  HALL,  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 
MICHEL  BRUNET  U.  DE  M.  "WHY 
DOES  THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN 
MAN  HAVE  NO  FUTURE  —  AND 
ON  WHAT  CONDITIONS  DOES  THE 
QUEBECOIS  HAVE  ONE?" 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  19rh,  8:30  P.M.  THE 
NEW   COLLEGE    DINING  ROOM, 

LISE  MASSE  &  PIERRE  LETOURNEAU 
IN  CONCERT. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20th,  2:00  P.M. 
DEBATE  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE.  BI- 
LINGUAL DEBATE  BETWEEN  LAVAL 
&  TORONTO  ON  SYNDICALISME/ 
STUDENT  POWER. 

8:30  P.M.  CENTRAL  LIBRARY 
THEATRE.  THE  TWO  PLAYS  FOIS- 
SY'S  "EN   REGARDANT  TOMBANT 

DES  MURS"  AND  HERBIET'S  "TER- 
RE  DES  HOMMES." 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  21ST.,  7:30  P.M. 
DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE. 
FILM-MAKER  AND  WRITER,  JAC- 
QUES GODBOUT.  THE  ARTIST'S 
ROLE  IN  SOCIETY. 

FRENCH-CANADIAN  ART  WILL  BE  DIS- 
PLAYED AT  THE  TRINITY  COLLEGE  BUT- 
TERY THROUGHOUT  THE  ENTIRE  WEEK. 


TICKETS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  AT  THE 
STUDENT'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
BUILDING  AND  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  LI- 
BRARY: FOR  THE  CHANSONNIERS, 
ONE  DOLLAR  (STUDENT),  TWO  DOLLARS 
(NON-STUDENT);  FOR  THE  THEATRE, 
THE  SAME  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT. 
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"Do  not  turn  down  any  offer  to  partici- 
pate in  university  government,  even  those 
most  obviously  designed  as  co-optive. 

"In  all  the  issues  you  are  putting  for- 
word,  you  must  push  to  confrontation 
point  all  those  which  clearly  are  issues 
leading  toward  your  own  participation  and 


control,  for  a  system  which  has  accom- 
modated itself  to  those  demonds  becomes 
something  different,  something  closer  to 
the  form  you  are  looking  for. 

— Simon  Fraser  U.  student  senator 
Sharon  Yandle,  at  U  of  T  discussions 
on  Duff-Berdohl  report. 


Most  of  the  great  "milestones  of  history" 
of  which  we  learn  in  public  and  high  school 
talk  about  successful  freedom  struggles  of 
various  people  and  groups. 

Our  heritage  generally  makes  that  his- 
tory either  British-oriented  —  Magna  Char- 
to,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  younger  Pitt — 
or  Canadian-oriented — the  War  of  1812, 
responsible  government,  Confederation. 

We  accept  these  and  countless  other 
events  as  Good  Things  in  which  somehow 
The  Oppressed  Became  Free. 

But  suddenly,  placed  in  a  university 
community,  students  who  in  Grade  13  laud- 
ed the  freedom  that  came  with  the  Magna 
Charta  fail  to  see  that  they  have  no  more 
freedom  than  the  "downtrodden"  English 
barons  once  had. 

They  accept  the  fact  of  an  administra- 
tion which  lays  down  the  rules  by  which 
they  live  —  and  they  are  rules  of  living  be- 
cause for  a  U  of  T  student,  life  is  littfe  more 
than  the  exams,  essays,  lectures  and  reg- 
ulations accompanying  it  all. 

The  administratiton  is  then  an  illegiti- 
mate ruler  of  20,000-odd  people.  It  sets 
standards  for  them,  speaks  for  them,  tells 
them  what  their  emphases  are  to  be. 

And  the  university  proper  —  its  students 
and  faculty  —  accept  it  all  with  regrettably 
few  exceptions.  And  you  wonder  what  all 
those  "milestones  of  history"  ever  showed. 

The  counter-argument  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  illegitimate  because  govern- 


bringing  it  ail  bath  home 

ment  involvement  in  educaton  somehow 
makes  university  administrators  legal 
rulers. 

And,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  argument  is 
right.  Simply,  it  doesn't  go  far  enough  be- 
cause legalisms  don't  necessarily  make 
rights. 

The  law,  after  all,  may  be  wrong.  Be- 
cause the  law  implies  that  Simcoe  Hall  is 
Sod  doesn't  mean  that  Simcoe  Hall  is  God, 
rhat  student  and  faculty  members  of  the 
university  community  do  not  deserve  to 
have  full  recognition  of  their  roles. 

Ideally  a  university  should  function  as  a 
place  in  which  people  get  together  and  ex- 
change ideas  for  the  mutual  enlightenment 
of  everyone.  An  administration  would  be 
around  to  assist  those  exchanging  the  ideas 
in  the  process  of  getting  them  exchanged. 

But  this  definition  does  not  come  near 
satisfying  administrators  and  politicians 
who  need  control  of  the  "exchangers"  to 
make  sure  that  society  gets  the  finished 
product. 

As  things  stand  now  the  administrators 
and  politicians  maintain  that  control  be- 
cause the  university  community  is  doing  no- 
thing about  it. 

Or,  almost  as  bad,  when  the  community 
does  decide  it  should  do  something  it  at- 
tempts negotiation. 

The  student  section  of  the  community 
tries  bargaining  about  bookstores,  libraries 
and  course  content  ad  infinitum.  The  fac- 


Letters 


I  would  like  to  comment  on  several  points  raised 
by  David  Robertson's  letter,  and  on  the  Dow  Issue 
generally. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Robertson  understands  the 
concept  of  "rights",  which  he  discusses  at  length. 
He  fails  to  make  a  distinction  between  moral  rights 
(which  are  unconditional,  not  subject  to  majority 
vote),  and  legal  "rights"  (which  are  granted,  rede- 
fined, or  taken  away  after  a  society  realizes  that 
its  individual  members  do  or  do  not  posses  certain 
moral  rights).  Granting  of  legal  "rights"  is  simply 
a  recognition  of  pre-existing  moral  rights.  A  mean- 
ingful definition  of  moral  rights  must  imply  that 
they  are  unconditional,  i.e.,  that  they  cannot  be 
taken  way  by  majority  vote.  (For  example,  can  the 
majority  morally  decide  that  individuals  do  not 
have  the  right  not  to  be  assaulted  or  robbed?) 

Mr.  Robertson's  humorous  references  to  God  are 
irrelevant;  a  few  minutes  of  careful  thought  should 
make  it  clear  that  moral  rights  as  I  have  described 
them  can  exist  whether  God  exists  or  not. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  use  of  the  Placement 
Service  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  However,  if 
this  privilege  is  granted,  it  should  be  given  to  all 
students  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  (just  as  it 
was  decided  that  the  Housing  Service  should  be 
operated  in  a  non-discriminatory  way  for  all  stu- 
dents who  want  to  use  it.)  You  should  not  deny 
some  students  use  of  the  Placement  Service  to  in- 
terview Dow  simply  because  they  think  they  can 
with  a  good  conscience  work  for  Dow,  and  you  do 
not. 

If  one  could  show  that  by  working  for  Dow,  these 
engineers  would  be  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
others  then  there  could  be  justification  for  inter- 
fering with  their  activities:  otherwise  there  is  no 
justification.  But  I  have  seen  no  good  argument  to 
that  effect.  Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  manufactures, 
among  other  things,  veterinary  products,  disinfect- 
ants, medicines,  synthetic  textiles,  and  plastic  cof- 
fee cups;  the  moral  decision  whether  to  work  for 
Dow  is  thus  borderline  at  worst,  not  clear-cut,  and 
it  should  be  left  to  the  individual  engineer,  with- 
out any  interference  by  others. 

Mr.  Robertson  defends  interference  in  that  de- 
cision by  saying  that  denial  of  use  of  the  Placement 
Service  is  only  a  slight  inconvenience,  It  is  slight; 
but  the  objection  to  it  is  just  as  valid,  whether  the 
inconvenience  is  small  or  great.  If  I  steal  a  dime 


from  you,  can  I  justify  myself  by  saying  "It's  only 
a  dime,  so  my  action  is  morally  right"?  And  how 
much  inconvenience  can  one  properly  cause  some- 
one else  without  a  reason? 

In  Mr.  Robertson's  seventh  and  eighth  paragraphs 
I  think  detect  a  suggestion  (found  in  many  pre- 
vious letters  as  well)  that  all  those  who  oppose 
SAC's  action  on  the  Dow  issue  are  supporters  of 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  use  of  napalm.  I  would 
like  to  make  my  position  clear  to  prevent  any  of 
the  misunderstandings  at  which  the  other  side  is  so 
expert:  I  strongly  dislike  the  Vietnam  war  £.nd  the 
use  of  napalm;  I  have  no  criticisms  to  make  of 
draft-dodgers,  and  do  not  regard  any  criticisms  I 
have  heard  as  intelligent;  I  have  not  worked  for 
Dow  and  have  no  ambition  to  do  so;  and,  finally, 
I  am  a  genuine  arts  student,  not  a  disguised  en- 
gineer. 

I  simply  see  no  necessary  contradiction  In  a  per- 
son working  for  Dow  and  at  the  same  time  being 
an  opponent  of  the  Vietnam  War;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  denying  engineers  the  use  of  the  Place- 
ment Service  to  interview  Dow  would  be  in  any 
way  an  action  against  either  the  Vietnam  War  or 
accomplices  in  It. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  writing  this  letter  is  that, 
if  engineers  may  be  arbitrarily  inconvenienc  ed  now, 
in  the  future  I  may  be  similarly  inconvenienced 
arbitrarily  because  of  some  political  or  other  views 
I  have,  unless  I  can  convince  other  students  that 
this  is  wrong.  This  motive  has  been  described  as 
"a  very  base  form  of  self-interest".  I  consider  it  an 
obvious  principle  that,  as  long  as  I  do  not  incon- 
venience others,  or  violate  their  rights,  my  own 
rights  and  convenience  (self-interest,  if  you  prefer) 
should  not  be  sacrificed  by  others. 

Shaw  has  said  that  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice  is 
very  popular  because  it  enables  us  to  sacrifice 
others  without  blushing.  I  think  this  describes  the 
psychology  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  sit-in. 

Paul  Kernighan,  III  New 


P.S.  It  is  beaming  fashionable  to  request  that  the 
Varsity  print  letters  In  their  entirety.  I  hope  you 
can  comply  with  my  similar  request  (1)  because  I 
think  all  my  points  are  relevant,  and  (2)  to  com- 
pensate for  your  failure  to  print  an  earlier  letter 
of  mine. 


ulty  section  worries  about  salaries  and  ten- 
ure —  bargains,  actually. 

And  through  it  all,  the  administration 
sends  representatives  when  its  hand  is  ser- 
iously forced  and  makes  minor  concessions 
after  it  ensures  that  some  other  method  will 
maintain  the  control  it  seems  to  be  surren- 
dering. 

This  brings  the  university  no  closer  to 
achieving  for  its  members  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  point  of  it  all:  The  Students  Council 
has  to  realize  this  unanimously  (at  least 
more  apparently  than  it  did  Wednesday 
night),  blitz  the  campus  with  news  of  its 
position  and  demand  unconditionally  its 
share  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities. 

For  the  faculty,  it  must  turn  from  its  ob- 
session with  salaries,  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening to  its  home  base  and  make  its  share 
of  demands. 

If  it  is  unlikely  that  this  can  happen  with- 
in the  existing  order — neither  the  Students 
Council  nor  the  Association  of  Teaching 
Staff  appear  ready  for  such  action  —  then 
the  onus  must  fall  on  persons  outside  those 
groups  to  marshall  themselves. 

There  is  no  reason  that  SAC  or  the  ATS 
must  be  the  sole  representatives  of  their 
respective  constituents.  They  do  their  jobs 
or  they  don't;  if  they  don't,  they  stand  by 
and  watch  while  others  do  it  for  them. 
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this  masthead  ad  is  dedicated  to  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  varsity  staff,  the  loyal  sues,  C,  |L,  P., 
M.,  and  H.  whose  faultless  execution  of  the  inhuman  com- 
mands of  The  Ogre  is  faultless,  layabout  laurie  and  bully 
bourgeouis  who  bugs  Macs,  and  pic-taker  Harriet,  photo 
taker  lorry  (  beefer  sherry  and  mispelled  parlinak.  god 
what  courage,  modest  meir  and  korhy  were  adams,  while 
dove  frank  slowed  us  up  a  lot.  kaspars  came  In  and  korhy 
B.  phoned  chicken,  sandy  barked  and  Isaac  made  noise, 
jean  was  even  In,  and  mickleburgh  scratched  his  earplts. 
was  onrto  here?  was  anybody?  or  is  It  all  a  dream?  and 
for  those  we  forgot,  a  joke.  If  there's  this  eld  lady  who 
who  sells  oranges,  end  she  has  a  son,  and  the  son  kisses 
an  orange,  would  you  call  thot  a  5unkist  orange?  Pom. 
and  a  personal  dedication  to  dovld  f.  frank,  who  kept  us 
up  fate,  the  stupid  pt  (pphhmmffl).  censorship. 
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The  Wymilwood  Concert 
Committee 

Presents 

A  STUDENT  CONCERT 

CAROL  BEATTY  Soprano 
EARL  BRUBACHER  Flutist 
CHERRY  ELLIOT  Pianist 
JANET  KENNEDY  Pianist 

SUNDAY,  JAM.  14 
9:00  P.M. 

Wymilwood  Music  Room 

Refreshments  afterword 


a  note  from  the  editor 


Young  Composers'  Concert 

by  composers  and  performers 
from 

THE  FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
McGILL  UNIVERSITY 


Monday,  January  15,  1968 
8:30  p.m.. 


Concert  Holl 

Edward  Johnson  Building 


NO  TICKETS  REQUIRED 


"e're  one  of 
rthe  biggest 
rand  it  took 
us  63  years  to  get  this  way. 
Now  we  need  the  kind  of 
engineer  who  can  make  us 
twice  as  big  in  the  next  ten.  If 
you  can  combine  your  techno- 
logical training  with  imagina- 
tion to  produce  results,  see 
our  representative  when  he 
visits  your  campus. 


Interviewer  on  Campus 
January  19 


©Public  Service 

Electric  and  Gas  Company 
New  Jersey 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
One  of  America's  Largest  and 
Most  Progressive  Suppliers  of  Energy 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

So  here  we  are.  Kreighoff  to  the  contrary, 
it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  season  where  all  us 
"habitants  Canadiens"  rejoice  and  frolic  in 
the  snow,  racing  our  sleighs  through  the  toll- 
gates,  laughing  and  giggling  with  the  joy  and 
delight  of  life  and  winter. 

As  the  letter  in  Monday's  Varsity  said,  in 
Vietnam  it  is  as  bright  and  warm  as  ever. 

The  truly  terrible  thing  about  the  despair 
and  horror  that  many  of  us  feel  about  what 
is  happening  to  the  United  States,  and,  as 
we  hope  we  are  showing  in  this  issue,  what 
is  happening  to  us  is  that  we  (and  I  suppose 
what  pains  me  most  about  this  is  that  I  mean 
I)  are  becoming  irrational  in  our  revulsion. 
Some  of  us  have  been  driven  to  make  state- 
ments, and  to  take  actions  during  the  last 
term  which,  under  closer  analysis,  meant 
that  "extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  is 
no  vice." 

This  is  a  frightening  position  to  find  one- 
self in.  And  it's  frightening  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  one  is  honest,  sincere,  or  even 
right. 

Now,  just  as  the  horror  and  despair  isn't 
particularly  useful  in  itself,  the  feeling  of  be- 
ing frightened  by  the  force  of  one's  own  irra- 
tional anger  and  extremisms  isn't  too  useful 
either,  unless  one  acts  upon  it.  As  someone 
just  said  to  me,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  growing  sense  of  violence?  Ge. 
sucked  into  it?  Fight  it? 

One  of  the  things  that  I  hope  that  The 
Review  can  do  this  term  is  to  take  a  clearer 
look  at  what's  happening  to  the  way  we  are 
reacting  to  the  world,  and  try  to  pose  the  al- 
ternatives that  face  all  of  us. 

Last  term,  we  tried  to  look  at  some  of  the 
people  and  ideas  that  we  feel  are  currently 
important,  and  worth  trying  to  understand. 
We  had  articles  on  The  Press,  Frantz  Fanoi, 
and  his  politics  of  national  liberation  and 
anti-colonialism,  the  new  developments  in 
pop-rock,  or  "head"-music,  the  various  forces 
that  are  driving  Quebec  to  separation,  pri- 
sons and  how  they  reflect  a  repressive  so- 
ciety, and  more. 

All  things  considered,  we  did  quite  a  bit 
of  what  we  wanted  to.  Not  as  well,  usually 
and  not  with  the  sense  of  passion  we  often 
felt,  as  we  would  have  liked;  but,  if  nothing 
else,  we  learned  at  lot.  I  hope  you  enjoyed 
watching  us  learn  things. 

This  term,  we  are  in  a  fortunate  position 
in  terms  of  focusing  on  things  that  are  hap 
pening.  The  third  annual  University  College 
Festival,  Babel  ("Society  as  Madness  and 
Myth")  looks  as  if  it  will  be  the  most  explo- 
sive examination  of  what's  happening  to  our 
minds  and  our  world  that  has  ever  happen- 
ed on  this  campus.  The  ideas  that  will  be 
brought  together  in  the  five  days  of  the  Fest- 
ival could  be  enough  to  send  our  minds  re- 
verberating through  the  eight  remaining  is- 
sues of  this  thing.  Edgar  Friedenberg,  Gad 
Horowitz,  Harley  Parker  and,  God!  The 
Mothers  of  Invention!  have  alone  enough 
ideas  and  questions  and  jarring  concepts  to 
stretch,  ourselves  into  unnerving  re-examina- 
tions of  our  environment;  they  may  even  be 
overshadowed  by  the  onslaught  of  mixed- 
media  collages  and  parring  image-displays. 

If  any  of  you  remain  indifferent  to  the  War 
Scare,  and  feel  that  nervousness  about  The 
Bomb  is  a  rather  dated  hangover  from  the 
'50's  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  (in  fact, 
even  if  you  don't)  do  not  miss  The  War  Game 
which  will  be  part  of  Babel's  Film  Festival. 

The  War  Game,  by  Peter  Watkins,  is  a 
film  that  can  only  be  described  as  stunning. 


To  the  great  discredit  of  the  BBC,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  be  shown  on  television,  though  the 
BBC  had  commissioned  the  film.  It  is  a  film 
that  should  be  shown  on  television,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  churches;  above  all,  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  You  mus4 
see  it. 

In  the  eight  issues  that  are  left  to  us  be- 
fore we  succumb  completely  to  the  reasons 
we're  all  supposed  to  be  here,  we  want  to 
take  a  close  look  at  "madness"  —  and  at 
mental  hospitals.  (No,  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  here.)  Erving  Goffman,  in  a  bril- 
liant collectoin  of  essays  on  mental  hospitals 
entitled  Asylums,  wrote  that  entry  into  a 
mental  hospital  involves  a  profound  "exper- 
ience of  abandonment,  disloyalty  and  embit- 
terment";  the  patient  "starts  out  with  re- 
lationships and  rights  at  the  beginning  of  his 
hospital  stay,  and  ends  up  with  hardly  any 
of  either."  The  hospital,  an  institution,  oper 
ates  according  to  institutional  needs  and  re- 
quirements rather  than  therapeutic  demands. 

It  takes  no  great  insight  or  radical  com- 
mitment to  see  how  institutions  around  us 
have  become  divorced  from  their  supposed 
purpose  and  dedicated  instead  to  the  bureau- 
cratic workings  of  their  institutional  struc- 
ture. 

The  workings  of  the  high  school  and  the 
university  has  become  more  and  more  divor- 
ced from  the  "therapeutic"  purpose  of  learn- 
ing, and  has  tended  to  become  an  industry. 

The  press  has  tended  to  become  a  product, 
packaged  and  designed  for  sale  and  profit 
and  has  moved  away  from  its  origins,  when 
it  was  an  instrument  for  the  free  speech  of 
independent  men. 

This  is  all  fairly  obvious  stuff,  I  suppose. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  these  things  are  in- 
evitable, even  natural,  and,  if  nothing  else, 
"the  way  things  are,"  and  if  we  are  to  be  ma- 
ture people,  we  should  get  over  our  naivety, 
and  face  the  facts  that  that's  the  way  it  is 
and  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  be. 

This  would  be  less  maturity  on  our  parts 
than  a  gutless  denial  of  what  we  think  we're 
here  for:  a  denial  of  what  we  think  a  univer 
sity  publication,  or  a  university,  in  fact,  at 
the  risk  of  sounding  trite,  what  "life"  is  all 
about. 

To  be  more  positive,  what  I  think  we 
should  be  doing  is  questioning  what  Gal- 
braith  memorably  termed  "the  conventional 
wisdom"  —  and  I  hope  we  can  realize  that 
we  have  our  own  "conventional  wisdom" 
to  question.  The  truism  about  conforming 
non-conformism  is  no  less  true  for  being  a 
cliche.  The  really  gutsy  writers  — like  George 
Orwell,  Albert  Camus  and  James  Agee  — 
realized  this,  and  faced  the  bitter,  angry  at- 
tacks that  resulted  from  their  refusal  to  be 
pat  and  superficial. 

Hopefully  with  this  in  mind,  we  are  going 
to  try  and  take  a  hard  look  at,  among  other 
things,  the  various  myths  and  practices  run- 
ning loose  in  education,  the  supposed  "so- 
lutions" to  mental  hospitals  and  mental 
health,  the  varieties  of  Canadian  national- 
ism, and  the  dilemmas  and  contradictions  in 
current  "political  activism." 

These,  of  course,  are  not  our  sole  preoccu- 
pations. Theatre  Toronto  will  soon  begin  an 
exciting  experiment  in  theatre.  A  lot  of  very 
good  music  and  exciting  film  is  coming. 

Along  this  line,  next  week  The  Review  will 
present  a  large  feature  on  the  newest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  exciting  musical  group  to 
emerge  from  the  ferment  of  the  Toronto 
rock  scene,  The  City  Muffin  Boys.  We  hope 
it  will  interest  you. 


ARGH  H  H.... 

(Come  To  The  Festival) 


HENRY  TARVA1NEN 


From  time  to  time  some  people  ask  me  

but  more  often  they  ask  my  friends— what 
I'm  doing  in  Canada  seeing  as  I've  travelled 
fairly  extensively  and  seem  to  find  abun- 
dant virtue  in  other  countries. 

Usually  such  questions  are  best  ignored 
or  answered  with  my  belief  in  the  Queen 
and  the  Canadian  climate;  but  of  late,  hav- 
ing survived  the  senile  masturbation  of 
CA-NA-DA  and  the  whole  Centennial  faffle, 
when  people  who  didn't  appreciate  my 
country  told  me  to  appreciate  my  country 
—  I  was  moved  to  consider  the  matter 
again. 

Why  Canada?  Why  this  grey  anomoly 
north  of  the  49th  parallel? 

Cuba  was  a  much  more  exciting,  warm 
and  humanistic  place  where  they  haven't 
yet  (alien  prey  to  the  institutional  rigours 
of  socialist  bureaucracy;  where  humor  and 
love  are  still  viable  forms  ot  communica- 
tion. 

Mexico  despite  rampant  poverty  and  a 
pompous  inflated  government  and  civil 
service,  is  wild  enough  and  Spanish  enough 
to  appeal  to  incurable  romantics;  they  also 
grow  interesting  plants. 

France,  despite  its  fading  vitality  and 
pale  cultural  eminence,  still  makes'  good 
food;  Holland  had  the  Provos,  Germany  the 
North  Sea  Coast,  and  Polish  women  don't 
need  brassieres. 

Russia  despite  its  official  lack  of  humor 
and  its  pretentious  image  of  itself  was  still 
Russia.  East  Germany  was  a  terrible  drag; 
Finland  had  the  Sauna,  the  reindeer,  and 
a  psychological  attraction  due  to  mv  an- 
cestry. 

The  United  States,  despite  almost  every- 
thing, is  an  immensely  varied  and  exciting 
country.  Warm,  friendly  people  are  still  to 
be  found  there  and  for  my  monev  it  is  the 
cultural  capital  of  the  world,  if  you  can  sift 
through  the  insanity.  Besides,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  watch,  if  not  live  in,  the  guts  of  a 
mad  monster  about  to  embark  on  its  last 
bowel  movement  before  it  vanishes  to  that 
great  outhouse  in  the  sky. 

Vietnam  is,  as  my  friend  Murray  points 
out,  the  event  of  the  century  and  not  to  be 
missed. 

China,  India  and  Albania  are  unknown  as 
is  Israel,  Ethiopia,  Tibet  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  I'm  sure  they  have  something 
to  recommend  them  as  worthwhile  places 
to  live. 

Why  Canada?  We  have  had  no  Napoleon, 
Chaucer,  Burke,  Jefferson,  Lenin,  Mao, 
Beatles,  Kurosawa,  Che,  Bolivar  Newton 
Buddha  or  Christ;  not  even  Paul  Krassner 
or  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish;  not  even  Barry 
Goldwater  or  worse  yet,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
The  re-emergence  of  the  Devil  could  never 
take  place  in  CA-NA-DA. 

Louis  Riel?  John  A.  Macdonald?  Norman 
Bethune?  Banting?  Diefenbaker?  Papineau? 
Levesque?  Billy  Bishop?  Steven  Truscott? 
Leonard  Cohen?  Lefebvre?  Judv  LaMarsh? 
The  CBC?  The  Varsity??? 

Who  are  the  great  Canadians,  the  semi- 
nal thinkers  of  the  political  and  intellectual 
world?  Of  the  cultural  world?  I  understand 
that  a  Centennial  edition  of  the  Bible  will 
shortly  appear  depicting  Adam  and  Eve 
covering  their  nakedness  behind  a  maple 
leaf. 

The  search  for  names  is  a  frustrating  and 
fruitless  one  and  should  be  discontinued. 
The  Centennial  makers  have  tried  to  thrust 
an  unreal  greatness  upon  us,  to  make  us 
appreciate'  our  country;  if  they  weren't  so 
hung  up  on  the  need  to  be  great  they  might 
be  happy  themselves;  their  concept  of  great- 
ness has  little  to  do  with  the  reality  and 
potential  of  this  country.  The  names  and 
figures  will  come  in  time,  for  the  land  is 
still  variable  enough  and  untamed  enough 
that  it  has  not  been  molded  according  to 
their  timid,  mawkish  vision. 

Why  Canada?  First  ot  all  I  like  the  sound 
of  the  name;  second,  we  make  pretty  dark 
blue  passports  which  everybody  likes;  third, 
we  play  good  hockey  and  invented  Foster 
Hewett;  fourth,  the  extra  down  in  Canadian 
football  makes  it  a  better  game  than  the 


1968  and  all  that... 


American  version;  fifth,  the  CBC  gives  top 
notch  weather  reports. 

Why  Canada?  I  have  come  to  love  this 
country  despite  what  others  have  tried  to 
make  me  think  it  is  and  what  they  have 
tried  to  make  it. 

I  remember  the  Winter  Carnival  in  Que- 
bec City  four  years  ago;  after  a  week  of 
festivities,  parades,  dances,  chalets  and 
enormous  ice  statues,  we  drove  to  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  after  the  final  night  was  over 
to  watch  the  sun  rise,  coloring  the  icebergs 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  a  deep  and  fiery  red. 

Three  years  ago  I  drove  through  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia  to  the  land 
of  the  crazy  people  and  Doukhobors-  I 
worked  on  a  CPR  gang  repairing  railway 
bridges  on  Vancouver  Island  with  men  who 
had  never  in  their  lives  been  on  the  main- 
land; there  was  a  crazy  old  cook  on  the 
crew  who  liked  the  Beatles. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  on  canoe  trips 
with  my  parents  in  Northern  Ontario  and 
lived  with  Finnish  settlers  who  had  mi- 
grated to  that  area  because  it  most  re- 
sembled their  homeland. 

The  Canadian  north  stretches  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  has  its  own  laws,  rhythms 
and  ethic;  we  have  not  begun  to  touch  that 
yet.  A  meagre  railroad  and  one  highway 
traverses  the  breadth  of  the  country. 

Go  to  the  Yukon,  the  Okanagan  Valley 
Newfoundland  or  Hudson  Bay  and  build 
J'our  home  there  and  wait  and  think.  For- 
get the  politicians,  the  business  men  and 
the  cities.  You  might  discover  that  most  of 
our  modern  neuroses  and  hangups  are  ur 
ban  neuroses.  If  you're  French,  Quebec  will 
do. 

Just  find  a  place  away  from  the  chess 
game  of  urban  life,  where  it's  so  cold  in 
winter  that  you  can  barely  stand  it;  where 
you  can  see  an  unpolluted  lake.  Lose  yourself 
in  the  bush  for  a  few  days  and  see  if  you 
walk  out  again.  Bicycle  across  the  country, 
or  better  yet,  walk  —  all  the  way  —  and 
then  take  a  plane  home. 

You  don't  have  to  go  to  India,  Tibet,  or 
California,  you  can  do  it  all  here.  Canada 
hasn't  even  been  discovered  yet,  and  what- 
ever the  world  says  about  the  people  who 
live  here,  huddling  close  to  the  border 
towns,  is  probably  accurate. 

Just  give  yourself  time  to  feel  the  land  and 
the  raw  winds  and  then  do  something  with 
it.  Build  bigger  and  better  snowballs. 

Then  come  back  to  the  cities.  It  works. 

Driving  across  Northern  Ontario  with 
Jim  Laxer  who  is  an  ardent  Canadian  Na- 
tionalist, student  politician  and  journalist, 
we  were  talking  about  the  Canadian  iden- 
tity and  the  concept  of  continentalism  with 
regards  to  the  Americanization  of  Canada. 
He  pointed  to  the  beautiful  firs  and  pines 
and  the  birches  turning  an  autumn  red.  He 
pointed  at  it  and  growled; 

"Look  at  it;  if  the  American  had  it,  they 
would  landscape  it!  They've  got  to  be  stop- 
ped." 

Come  back  to  the  cities  and  point  your 
guns  and  pea-shooters  at  the  border  and 
wait.  Throw  your  snowball  at  the  tanks. 
Thank  God  (or  is  it  Gitche  Manitou)  Cen- 
tennial is  over.  Here's  to  you. 


"Tobacco?  Certainly  it's  tobacco." 
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AL  CROWNWELL 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

I  Huron  &  Harbord  ■  9J2-1517  .  10%  Discount  on  Tak.  Oul  Orders. 


ENGINEERING  GRADS 

Engineering  graduates  in  civil,  electrical,  mech- 
anical and  other  engineering  fields  are  invited  to 
consider  these  employment  opportunities  with  the 
Public  Service  of  Canada: 


Notional  Development 
Programs 


Systems  Design 
Telecommunications 
Patent  Examination 


Administration 
Surveys 


Water  Resource  Studies 

Laboratory  Research 

Maintenance  and 
Operations 

Instrument  Development      Trade  Promotion 

A  career  with  the  Federal  Government,  the 
major  employer  of  professional  engineers  in  Canada 
features  broad  scope  for  professional  development, 
competitive  salaries,  technically  trained  support  staff! 
modern  equipment,  three  weeks'  annual  vacation  and 
promotion  based  on  merit. 

INTERVIEWS:  January  18  and  19 

Mr.  G.S.C.  Emith,  P. Eng.  will  be  on  campus  to  discuss  engineer- 
ing careers  with  you  on  the  above  dates.  Arrange  your  appoint- 
ment through  the  Placement  Office  today. 


CAREERS  AT  C€£ 

for 

engineers  and  Science  Majors 


Canadian  General  Electric's  GRADUATE  ENGIN- 
EER DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  provides  an  ave- 
nue of  entry  into  careers  in  Information  Processing, 
Manufacturing,  Marketing,  Research,  Development 
and  Design,  and  Employer  Relations. 

There  are  continuing  opportunities  for  professional 
development.  The  broad  diversification  of  the  Com- 
pany and  its  decentralized  organization  provide  a 
dynamic  environment  for  self -development  and  the 
opportunity  through  your  career  to  move  not  only 
across  functions,  but  also  between  product  busi- 
nesses. 


Company  recruiting  officers  will  visit 
your  campus  to  conduct  interviews  on: 

JANUARY  18,  19,  20th 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


ONTARIO  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

requires  for  its 

FIVE  SUMMER  CAMPS 

strategically  located  throughout  Ontario 
the  following  personel: 

PROGRAM  DIRECTORS 
WATERFRONT  COUNSELLORS 

(Red  Cross  Instructors) 
CHAUFFEURS  (Moles  -  21  years) 
SENIOR  COUNSELLORS 
MUSIC  &  DRAMA  COUNSELLORS 
ARTS  &  CRAFTS  COUNSELLORS 
SECRETARIAL  ASSISTANTS 
REGISTERED  NURSES 
KITCHEN  COUNSELLORS 

for  further  information  apply  to: 

SUPERVISOR  OF  CAMPS 

Ontario  Society  For  Crippled  Children 

350  Rumsey  Rd.,  Box  1700,  Postal  Station  "R" 

Toronto  17,  Ontario 

PHONE  425-6220 


ENGINEERING 

GRADUATES 


SUNOCf 


TECHNICAL  SALES  &  SERVICES 
INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

campus  interviews 

January  19,  1968 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY  LIMITED 


WILL  BE  ON  CAMPUS  JANUARY  18  &  19,  1968 
TO  INTERVIEW  1968  ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

A  well-defined  training  program  is  offered  to  prepare 
candidates  for  positions  of  responsibility  in: 

DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
MANUFACTURING  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
FACTORY  ENGINEERING 
SERVICE  ENGINEERING 
FIELD  INSTALLATION 
QUALITY  CONTROL  AND  TEST 
TECHNICAL  MARKETING  AND  SALES 

These  positions  will  afford  opportunity  for  career 
development  to  graduates  with  potential. 

Professional  salary  scale  and  increases  bosed  on  per- 
formance as  well  as  excellent  employee  fringe  bene- 
fit plans. 

Contact  the  Placement  Office  for  detailed  information,  brochures  and 
interview  appointment. 


BOOKS 


In  The  Tradition  of  the  "Faerie  Queen' 


By  TOM  WOOD 

Inveterate  browsers  in  the  U  of  T  Book- 
room  may  have  noticed  a  small  apologetic 
display  nestled  among  the  Beaver  Dimes 
and  Personality  Postcards  lying  in  wait  at 
the  cashiers  desk.  It  consists  of  a  box  full 
of  small  black  books  bound  in  the  same 
species  of  glossy  cardboard  as  used  to  grace 
the  nauseous  series  of  Golden  Books  inflict- 
ed upon  us  every  Christmas.  If  the  aspect 
of  Smith  of  Wooton  Major  has  not  already 
frightened  one  off  the  price  certainly  will 
for  the  price  of  61  small  pages  of  big  print 
and  illustrations  is  set  at  $1.75.  The  whole 
thing  adds  up  to  a  most  unappetising  spec- 
tacle yet  the  Bookroom  has  sold  out  one 
shipment  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  finish- 
ing off  a  second:  The  reason  being  the  magic 
name  of  J.R.R.  Tolkein. 

Most  people  are  vaguely  aware  of  Tol- 
kein as  the  author  of  a  mamouth,  three  vo- 
lume fairy  tale  The  Lord  of  the  Ring  which 


things  that  are  in  it:  tree  and  bird,  water 
and  stone,  wine  and  bread,  and  ourselves, 
mortal  men  when  we  are  enchanted. 

Stories  that  are  actually  concerned  pri- 
marily with  "fairies"  that  is  with  creatures 
that  might  also  in  modern  english  be  call- 
ed  "elves"  are  relatively  rare  and  as  a  rule 
not  very  interesting.  Most  good  "fairy  sto- 
ries" are  about  the  adventures  of  men  in 
the  perilous  realm  or  upon  its  shadowy 
marches. 

A  fairy  story  for  Tolkein  is  in  reality  a 
form  of  allegory  although  he  would  not 
admit  it.  Faerie  is  the  realm  of  the  mind 
or  the  sub-conscious  in  Tolkein's  words 
"indescribable  though  not  imperceptible', 
and  his  stories  are  medieval  allegories  in  the 
best  Romance  of  the  Rose  tradition. 

Su-ith  the  hero  of  the  book  under  discus- 
sion is  given  a  fay  star  which  allows  him  to 
enter  the  realm  of  Faerie,  closed  to  all  other 
mortals  and  protects  him  from  the  dangers 
inherent  in  wandering  through  that  land. 

lii^teiiyiiSiigip. 
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enjoyed  a  tremendous  vogue  throughout  the 
U.S.  college  circuit  two  years  ago.  To  a  few 
english  scholars  he  is  known  as  a  good  if 
over-imaginative  Anglo  Saxon  specialist.  But 
to  the  hundred  or  so  who  have  coughed  up 
$1.75,  His  is  truly  a  magic  name;  The  bard 
who  composed  the  saga  on  the  One  Ring,  the 
explorer  and  cartographer  of  Middle  Earth, 
and  the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
seems  able  to  find  the  hidden  road  into  the 
fascinating  realm  of  Faerie. 

Smith  of  Wooton  Major  is  a  fairy  story. 
It  is  what  Tolkein  would  call  a  true  Fairy 
story  in  the  tradition  of  some  old  Norse 
sagas,  some  Middle  French  Romans,  and 
Spencers  Faerie  Queen.  The  story  is  not 
about  fairies  but  rather  about  Faerie  the 
land  or  world  where  Fairies  have  their  be- 
ing. In  his  essay  J'On  Fairy  Stories"  Tolkien 
sums  it  up  in  this  manner.  Fairy  stories 
used  in  the  sense  of: 

stories  about  fairies  is  too  narrow  ... 
For  Fairy  stories  are  not  in  normal  English 
usage  stories  about  fairies  or  elves,  but  sto- 
ries  about  Fairy,  that  is  Faerie  the  realm  or 
state  in  which  Fairie  have  their  being.  Fae- 
rie contains  many  things  elves  and  fays,  and 
besides  dwarves,  witches,  trolls,  giants,  or 
dragons:  it  holds  the  seas,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and  all  the 


Smith,  if  you  will,  is  an  acid  head  who  is 
able  to  turn  into  his  own  mind  and  wander 
through  its  tortuous  corridors  without  be- 
coming bogged  down  and  losing  his  sanity. 
The  analogy  with  hippydom  can  be  taken 
even  farther  for  Smith's  possesion  of  the 
Fay  Star  makes  him  a  "beautiful  person". 
Some  of  the  star's  light  "passed  into  his 
eyes;  and  his  voice  which  had  begun  to 
grow  beautiful  as  soon  as  the  star  came 
to  him,  became  ever  more  beautiful  as  he 
grew  up.  Peuple  liked  to  hear  him  speak, 
even  if  it  was  no  more  than  a  'Good  Morn- 
ing'." 

Tolkein's  stories  of  Faerie  have  all  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  —  all  the  delight 
in  the  common  things  all  the  heightened 
sensibility  of  a  "high".  "It  was  in  Fairy 
Stories  '  he  says  "that  I  first  devined  the 
potency  of  the  words  and  the  wonder  of 
the  things  such  as  stone  and  wood,  and 
iron;  bread  and  wine."  Tolkein  has  discover- 
ed it  and  through  the  quiet  charm  of  his 
stories  which  preach  no  morals  other  than 
that  of  the  beauty  of  natural  things  he  has 
allowed  a  few  others  to  share  in  his  dis- 
covery. 


review 
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Warfare  State;  War  Inevitable 


By  LAUREL  LIMPUS 

The  Warfare  State,  Fred 
J.  Cook,  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1962. 

Called  by  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell "one  of  the  most  terri- 
fying documents  that  I  have 
ever  read,"  Fred  Cook's  The 
Warfare  State  is  an  exami- 
nation of  the  sources  of  po- 
wer in  the  present-day  Unit- 
ed States.  The  warfare  state 
is  the  American  state;  and 
Mr.  Cook  has  marshalled 
impressive  documentation 
to  prove  that  the  military- 
industrial  complex  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  US  since 
the  Second  World  War  has 
dominated  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  more 
effectively  than  the  people's 
elected  representatives. 

The  core  of  the  military- 
industrial  coalition  is  a  per- 
petually-primed armaments 
industry,  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  dominates  the 
whole  economic  life  of  the 
United  States.  More  than 
1/6  of  the  American  econo- 
my is  tied  to  production  for 
war.  The  military,  which 
awards  the  billion-dollar 
arms  contracts,  and  Big 
Business,  which  receives 
them,  are  wedded  in  their 
desire  to  perpetuate  this 
war  economy,  which  pro- 
mises such  rewards  in  po- 
wer and  profit  for  both  of 
them. 

In  order  to  arm,  there 
must  be  a  demonstrated 
need  for  armament.  This  is 
the  most  insidious,  most  si- 
nister aspect  of  the  warfare 
state.  An  elite  which  is  tied 
to  war  production  is  not  li- 
kely to  be  interested  in  peace. 
An  economy  which  is  domi- 
nated by  armaments  indus- 
try cannot  easily  support  di- 
sarmament. So  a  vicious  cy- 
cle is  begun:  the  warfare 
state,  geared  for  war,  must 
find  wars  to  fight,  and  will 
create  wars  if  it  cannot 
find  them.  The  enemy  must 
be  formidable  indeed  to 
justify  such  billion-dollar 
preparation  and  a  nuclear 
arms  race  so  deadly  that  it 
jepordizes  the  future  of  the 
human  race,  and  if  he  can- 
not be  found,  he  too  can  be 
created.  Mr.  Cook  has  pre- 
sented very  powerful  evi- 
dence that  the  military-indu- 
strial elite  contributed  he- 
avily to  the  commencement 
and  continuation  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  did  its  best  to 
create  in  the  American  peo- 
ple the  kind  of  war  hysteria 
necessary  to  justify  ever 
higher  and  higher  military 
spending. 

Mr.  Cook's  book  suffers 
from  one  major  defect:  a 
lack  of  analysis.  While  he 
describes  the  situation  very 
well,  documenting  it  ex- 
haustively and  in  a  manner 
difficult  to  refute,  he  never 
explains  how  the  American 
system  could  spawn  such  a 
power  coalition.  He  seems 
to  assume  that  it  just  hap- 
pened, and  that  if  President 


Roosevelt  had  lived  in  1945 
he  would  have  been  able  to 
control  the  sinister  trend. 
He  never  askes  if  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, based  on  the  profit  mo- 
tive, to  create  such  a  mili- 
tary-industrial power  bloc. 
Even  with  these  shortcom- 
ings, however,  the  book  is  a 
clear  and  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  and  these 
facts  will  certainly  be  valu- 
able in  the  formulation  of 
further  studies  of  the  real 
nature  of  power  in  North 
America. 

The  military  -  industrial 
complex  has  a  peculiar  and 
sinister  history.  Brought  into 
existence  by  the  armament 
production  for  the  Second 
World  War,  it  produced  an 
enormous  economic  boom. 
The  military  and  big  bu- 
siness clearly  saw  at  the 
war's  end  that  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  prolong  this 
bonanza.  The  military  wanted 
to  retain  the  prestige  and 
power  over  policy-making 
which  it  had  acquired  dur- 
ing wartime,  and  for  this 
it  needed  a  permanent  war 
apparatus,  an  unprecedented 
step  in  American  history. 
As  for  big  business,  a  per- 
manent military  machine 
presented  the  fattest  mark- 
ets imaginable.  The  coalition 
represented  a  kind  of  power 
structure  uniquely  equipped 
to  dominate  American  so- 
ciety. As  Cook  puts  it:  "The 
military  was  the  vital  half 
of  this  new  partnership,  for 
without  it,  its  prestige  and 
its  solemn  warnings  of  ever- 
present  danger,  the  combine 
would  be  robbed  of  its  ex- 
cuse for  existing.  "But . . . 
the  billions  (of  big  business), 
its  control  over  all  the  large 
media  of  information,  eithei 
through  outright  investment 
or  life-and-death  advertising, 
made  it  a  worthy  bride  of 


ski  ALPINE 

COLLINGWOOD 


OPEN 
WEEKENDS 

9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

•  7  Miles  of  runs 

•  2  T-Bars  2200  per  nr.  capacity 

•  Less  than  10  min  lineups 

•  Groomed  hilis-NEW  Snow  Packer 

•  Snack  Bar  and  Restaurant 

•  Ski  Instructors-Pro  Shop 

•  15.50  PER  DAY-GROUP  RATES 

•  Phone  Toronto  923-7572 


the  admirals  and  the  gene- 
rals. Individually,  both 
halves  of  the  partnership 
were  vulnerable  to  attack  . . . 
In  tandem,  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  the  flag,  they  had 
an  open  track  before  them." 

Propaganda  was  the  key. 
tactic  needed  to  turn  the 
US  into  a  garrison  state. 
America  had  never  had  a 
permanent  military  machine 
before,  and  its  traditions 
militated  against  this  kind  of 
change.  The  task  before  the 
military  and  big  business 
was  clear:  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  there 
was  really  no  peace,  that 
communism  was  an  impla- 
cable foe,  that  the  ideals  of 
disarmament    of  peaceful 


coexistence,  were  mere  So- 
viet machinations  to  try 
and  persuade  America  to 
give  up  her  vital  defense 
equipment.  This  campaign 
began  at  the  end  of  the  war 
when  the  military  began 
pushing  for  the  passage  of 
a  Universal  Military  Tra- 
ining Act.  The  American 
people  had  to  be  convinced 
that  the  communist  system 
in  general  and  Russia  in  par- 
ticular were  so  dangerous 
that  only  constant  military 
preparedness  could  meet  the 
threat.  This  was  the  first 
note  of  a  barrage  of 
anti-communist  propaganda 
which  has  stifled  reasonable 
thought  about  this  issue  in 
(Continued  on  R-12) 


'you  re  a  wave- 
maker,  a  boat- 
rocker  or  a  mold- 
breaker,  we  just 
"might  have  something 
in  common.  Our  engineers 
have  broken  a  few  molds  in 
the  past  and  they'll  break 
a  lot  more  in  the  future. 
Check  us  out  when  our 
representative  visits 
your  campus. 


Interviewer  on  Campus 
January  19 


©Public  Service 

Electric  and  Gas  Company 
New  Jersey 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

One  of  America's  Largest  and 

Most  Progressive  Suppliers  of  Energy 


University  of  Toronto 
Fr.  Drama  Club 

One-act  plays  by  lonesco 
HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

JAN.  12,  13     8.30  P.M. 

STUDENTS  1.00 
ADULTS  1.50 


KNOX  COLLEGE 

MONTHLY  CHAPEL  SERVICE 
Sunday,  January  14, 
1 1  a.m. 
59  St.  George  St. 

Preacher: 
Professor  W.  W.  Hoy,  M.A.,  DO. 

"A  DIVINE  - 
HUMAN  SHOW" 


Edited  by  Donald  Evans 
Preface  by 
The  Honourable  Paul  Martin 

A  stimulating  and  controversial 
book  on  the  moral  dimension  in 
international  affairs,  the  causes  of 
war  and  the  movements  for  peace. 
The  alleged  causes  of  war  are  dis- 
cussed: the  arms  race,  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations,  revo- 
lutions, conflicting  ideologies,  race 
hatred  and  Christian  Missions. 
Commissioned  by  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
At  your  booksellers  now.  Paper- 
back J1S5 


from  the 

Ryerson  Press 

299  Queen  SL  W.,  Toronto  26.  OnUrio 


BNAI  BRITH  Y.A. 


INVITES  YOU 
TO  A  DANCE 


SAT.  JAN.  13 


8:30  P.M. 


968  EGLINTON  AVE.  W. 

GIRLS  FREE  BOYS  $1. 


BLOOR  STREET  UNITED  CHURCH 

300  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

7:30  p.m.  Film  and  Discussion 

THE  INNER  CITY 

Led  by  Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 
AT  CAMPUS  CLUB 


THEATRE 


Grand  Music -Hall  of  Israel 


MID  WINTER 

SALE 

COMPLETE  STOCK 
REDUCED 


BY  ALAN  GORDON 


r300  YONGE  STREET 
Corner  of  Ovrvdas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundos 


ATOMIC  ENERGY 
OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

will  conduct 

CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 

on 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY 
JANUARY  18  and  19,  1968 

for 

CHEMISTS  METALLURGISTS 

ENGINEERS  MATHEMATICIANS 

BIOLOGISTS  PHYSICISTS 

Continuing  staff  appointments  available  at 

*  Chalk  River  Nuclear  Laboratories 
Chalk  River,  Ontario 

*  Commercial  Products 

*  Power  Projects 
Sheridan  Park,  Ontario 

*  WhiresheH  Nuclear  Research  Establishment 
Pinawa,  Manitoba 

For  job  descriptions  and  interview  appointment 
pleose  visit  your  university  Placement  Office 


About  half-way  through  the  second  act  of 
this  slip-shod  extravaganza,  a  lady  dressed 
in  shocking  pink  finds  her  way  to  a  micro- 
phone, hunches  herself  over  her  guitar  and 
starts  to  sing  a  hebrew  song.  Her  name  is 
Nehama  Hendei  and  she  sings  with  the  guts 
and  strength  of  a  Lenya  and  with  a  voice  as 
true  and  beautiful  as  a  Callas.  I  think  she 
sang  about  five  songs,  and  those  songs,  and 
her  moving  way  with  them,  transformed  an 
embarrassing  evening  of  amateur  prancing 
and  self-conscious  mugging  into  an  occasion 
of  rare  excitement.  I  hope  that  I  don't  feel 
this  way  because  she  was  good  only  in  con- 
trast to  the  other  inanities  that  wis.  had  to 
sit  through.  I  don't  think  so.  Miss  Hendei  is 
a  consumate  artist,  and  in  the  ten  minutes 
that  she  was  on,  we  saw  a  truth,  and  ex- 
perienced a  rapport  with  a  performer  that 
is  rare  anywhere. 

But  the  rest  of  the  show!  What  a  poor  ex- 
cuse for  an  entertainment!  There  was  a 
twenty-five  piece  orchestra  that  with  the 
help  of  a  rotten  sound  system  had  all  the 
drive  and  enthusiasm  of  a  scratchy  Manto- 
vani  record  of  Bill  Haley's  greatest  hits.  The 
performers  were  generally  of  the  Town  Cas- 
ino variety.  (Buffalo,  remember?  .  .  .  when 
we  drove  to  Buffalo  to  get  clothes  at  A.M. 
and  A.  and  Three  Musketeers  bars  because 
they  didn't  have  them  in  Canada  .  .  .  and  for 
very  good  reason,  too,  we  found  out.) 

As  ordinary  as  were  the  performers,  even 
more  so,  if  that's  semantically  possible, 
were  the  dances  they  were  required  to  do. 
Using  only  three  different  steps,  and  two 
different  patterns  of  staging,  the  circle  and 
the  straight  line,  Jonathon  Karmon  weaved 
a  spell  of  monotony  and  boredom  that  was 
broken  only  twice  by  an  unusual  expression 
of  inventiveness.  The  concluding  numbers 


of  each  act  woke  us  from  our  trance.  The 
first  one  evoked  the  traditional  hasidic 
dances.  The  second  one  was  a  lively  affair 
with  leaping  and  jumping  and  general 
grunts  of  enthusiasm  climaxing  in  what 
were  apparently  joyous  attempts  to  climb 
some  suspended  rope  ladders.  Where  these 
people  were  going  is  anybody's  guess,  but 
the  hysterical  way  that  the  climbers  greeted 
the  ladders  made  it  clear  that  they  were 
climbing  far  away  from  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Stage. 

The  other  specialty  acts  included  a  man 
who  played  Shalom  Aleichem  on  bottles, 
another  chap  who  could  play,  and  did,  The 
Saints  on  the  halil,  and  several  anonymous 
singing  groups  that  insisted  on  offering 
Tzena,  Tzena  to  the  whelmed,  audience, 
each  version  a  little  more  martial,  if  you 
can  imagine  it,  than  the  one  before. 

The  basic  problem  of  Jonathon  Karmon's 
presentation  was  that  it  was  too  self-con- 
scious of  the  one  ingredient  that  would 
have  ensured  its  success  —  its  foreigness. 
Karmon  attempted  to  bring  a  western  en- 
tertainment from  the  east  to  the  west.  A 
twenty-five  piece  mediocre  brassy  orchestra 
served  when  a  halil,  violin  and  drum  would 
have  been  more  suitable  and  compelling. 
The  groups  sang  translated  1950's-styie 
rock  and  roll  to  us  rather  than  the  true 
Israeli  melodies  that  have  proceeded  the 
troupe  on  record.  In  short,  rather  than  be- 
ing themselves,  the  Karmon  troup  preferred 
to  play  what  they  thought  a  western  au- 
dience would  like  to  hear.  It's  a  shame,  be- 
cause the  basic  ingredients  of  Lhe  show  had 
a  great  deal  of  potential... 

But  there  was  Nehama  Hendei,  and  any 
i roup  that  is  responsible  for  presenting  her 
to  us  can't  be  all  bad. 


A  Career 
in 

Iron  Ore! 


IRON  ORE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


QUEBEC  NORTH  SHORE  AND  LABRADOR  RAILWAY 

JEPT-ILEI,  P.O..  -  SCHEFFERVILLE,  P.Q.  -  LABRADOR  CITY ,  HFLD. 

Career  opportunities  are  offered  in 

►  GEOLOGY 

►  MINING  ENGINEERING 

►  GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING 

►  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

►  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

►  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

►  METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 


PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT, 

IRON  ORE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 

SEPT-ICES,  P.O. 

Oui  representatives  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with  yon  when  they  visit  your  campus  on 
January  20 


Interested  in  Working 
and  Learning? 

Interesting  research  work  on  o 
part-time  basis  in  a  variety  ot 
human  problem  areas.  We  ore 
looking  for  mole  and  femau 
interviewers  oble  to  devote  up 
to  12  hours  a  week  for  the  next 
four  months  conducting  group 
interviews.  Pay  $2.50  per  hour 
plus  tronsportotion  expenses. 
Coll  Mrs.  Glidden  ot  925-4530 
for  an  appointment. 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tartan 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546  Yongc  St.  922-3141 
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HOW  WE'RE  FIGHTING  THE  WAR 


Complicity 


BY  A  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  CO-CHAIRED  BY 

ANDKi.iur^?!J^tLECTURER  'n"hiloso°hy) 

AND  PAUL  HOCH  (POST-DOCTORAL  IN  PHYSICS) 

During  the  continuing  debate  on  campus  over  the  use 
of  the  Placement  Service  by  Vietnam  War  suppliers,  the 
U  of  T  administration  has  consistently  maintained  that  re- 
cruitment facilities  should  be  open  to  all  companies  regard- 
less of  their  relationship  to  the  American  war  effort.  In  or- 
der to  more  fully  understand  the  reasons  for  this  position, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Campus  Complicity  formed  a 
Research  Sub-Committee  to  look  into  the  commercial  affili- 
ations of  members  of  the  U  of  T  Board  of  Governors  and 
to  investigate  the  extent  of  military-related  research  on  this 
campus.  While  our  study  is  far  from  complete,  certain  pre- 
liminary observations  can  now  be  made: 

(1)  Several  members  of  the  U  of  T  Board  of  Governors 
are  now,  or  have  recently  been,  members  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  companies  directly  involved  in  supplying  war 
materials  used  in  Vietnam.  For  example,  two  Governors 
W.  M.  Ash  and  Major  General  A.  Bruce  Matthew,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  Canadian  subsidiary  of  AVCO,  a  company 
which  the  New  York  Labor  Research  Association  publica- 
tion Economic  Notes  (January  1967)  described  as  follows: 
"It's  stuffed  with  government  orders  and  over  40%  of  its 
profits  come  from  war  work";  among  other  things  AVCO 
produces  missiles  and  munitions,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  armed  helicopters  used  in  Vietnam  (New 
York  Times  10-15-65;  New  York  Herald  Tribune  10-17-65; 
United  Business  11-1-66  and  11-28-66.)  It  is  also  worth  not- 
ing that  rather  substantial  group  of  Governors,  not  directly 
associated  with  war  supplying  companies,  are  however  asso- 
ciated with  financial  companies  with  heavy  investments  in 
the  actual  war  suppliers. 

(2)  The  U  of  T  has  approximately  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  U.S.  government  research  contracts,  and  these  show 
a  heavy  concentration  (to  the  tune  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars)  of  U.S.  Defense  Department  Contracts. 

(3)  The  U  of  T  also  has  a  substantial  number  of  mili- 
tary-related contracts  with  the  Defense  Research  board,  a 
government  agency  which  is  known  to  engage  in  research 
sharing  (especially  in  biological  and  chemical  warfare  re- 
search) with  its  counterparts  in  the  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

(4)  In  addition  to  direct  military-related  research  on 
the  campus,  several  U  of  T  professors  have  been  working 
on  outside  consultantships  for  Vietnam  War  suppliers. 

While  these  facts  may  not  entirely  explain  the  admin- 
istration's intransigent  stand  on  the  use  of  the  Placement 
Service,  they  do  provide  some  idea  of  the  less-than-disin- 
terested  pressures  under  which  Simcoe  Hall  must  reach  its 
position.  After  all,  one  can't  get  very  sanctimonious  about 
the  presence  of  recruiters  from  companies  like  AVCO  and 
Honeywell  if  directors  of  these  companies  are  sitting  on 
your  own  Board  of  Governors.  One  can't  protest  too  strong- 
ly about  engineers  getting  recruited  into  war  research  if 
members  of  your  own  professorial  staff  are  engaged  in  the 
same  sort  of  research  and  consulting.  And  what  can  you 
do  about  recruiting  by,  for  example,  Litton  Systems  of  Can- 
ada (producers  of,  among  many  other  things,  equipment 
for  the  F-4  Phantom  used  extensively  over  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  according  to  Toronto  Telegram,  Nov.  6, 
1967)  if  Litton  just  happens  to  be  providing  financial  sup- 
port, consultantships,  and  sub-contracting  to  some  of  your 
own  departments? 


In  the  debate  over  the  "Dow  issue"  on 
campus,  little  clear,  factual  material  emerg- 
ed in  the  passion  of  rhetoric  and  debate.  In 
this  issue,  the  Review  presents  some  of  the 
details  of  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam: 
War:  the  involvement  of  companies  recruit- 
ing on  the  University  of  Toronto  campus, 
the  involvement  of  the  university  itself,  and 
that  of  the  Canadian  government. 

With  the  recruiting  drive  taking  place  on 
campus  next  week,  we  felt  that  this  was  an 
important  time  to  publish  some  of  the  find- 


ings concerning  this  commitment  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Last  night,  we  found  that  this  issue  had 
taken  on  greater  importance  than  just  that 
concerning  us  here  on  campus.  It  was  an- 
nounced last  night  that  Canada's  sale  of 
weapons  to  the  U.S.  increased  by  $53,000,000 
to  a  record  high  of  $370,000,000.  Since  1959, 
we  have  sold  $1,684,200,000  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  U.S. 

— The  Editors 


Campus  War  Recruitment: 
The  Facts 

BY  JAMES  L.  MCINTOSH 


Later  this  month  companies  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  be  interviewing 
students  in  their  final  year  for  permanent 
employment.  The  fact  that  some  of  these 
companies  produce  chemicals  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  napalm  and 
chemical  defoliants  for  use  in  Vietnam  has 
brought  forth  the  promise  of  demonstra- 
tions and  resistance  from  the  student  anti- 
war movement.  While  some  of  the  other 
companies'  products  are  not  as  odious  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  military  equipment  and 
ordinance  that  actually  ends  up  in  Vietnam, 
part  or  all  of  which  originated  in  Canada. 
Here  are  a  few  examples. 

The  chemical  companies  seem  to  be  the 
worst  offenders.  Cyanimid  of  Canada  man- 
ufactures artillery  propellants  and  C.I1. 
produces  nitro-guanadine  in  its  Valleyfield 
Quebec  plant,  of  which  one  shipment  was 
traced  to  Vietnam  via  an  armaments  depot 
in  Indiana.  Both  Dow  and  Uniroyal  list 
themselves  in  a  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction publication  as  military  suppliers  of 
chemical  herbicides  (defoliants),  and  Dow 
makes  polystryne  for  the  Dow  (U.S.)  na- 
palm plant  in  California.  Uniroyal  has  ac- 
tually shipped  two  defoliants,  2.4D  and 
2.4.5T  to  the  United  States,  and  both  of 
these  have  been  used  in  Vietnam.  Several 
sources  have  reported  that  some  of  these 
defoliants  are  highly  toxic;  but  then  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  how  even  a  common 
insecticide  could  be  dangerous  if  dumped 
indiscriminately  over  densely  populated 
areas. 

The  Canadian  aircraft  industry  has  some 
lucrative  defense  contracts  arising  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  DeHavilland  and  its  affili- 
ate Orenda  Engines  have  had  substantial 
war  contracts.  Financial  Post  reports  (Oct. 
14,  1967)  that  at  least  160  Caribou  aircraft 
are  in  Vietnam  and  the  company  currently 
maintains  repair  faciUties  in  Saigon.  Orenda 
has  a  subcontract  for  military  jet  engine 
parts.  Canadair  manufactures  parts  for 
Lockheed  Aircraft,  C.F.  5  tactical  support 
aircraft,  and  Dynatrac  amphibious  vehicles. 
There  is  at  least  one  squadron  of  C.F.  5's  in 
Vietnam  (Montreal  Gazette,  Dec.  6,  1966). 

"On  Nov.  3,  1967  Litton  Systems  of  Canada 
was  awarded  a  $6  million  contract  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  produce  weapons  equipment 
for  the  F-4  Fantom,  a  fighter  bomber  flown 
from  aircraft  carriers  and  used  extensively 
over  both  North  and  South  Vietnam"  (To- 
ronto Telegram,  Nov.  6,  1967).  General  Dy- 
namics, fourth  largest  defense  sontractor 
in  1966  with  $1.14  billion  in  new  military 
orders,  and  Boeing  Aircraft,  almost  as  prom- 
inent, intend  to  recruit,  along  with  several 
lesser  organizations:  E.  I.  Dupont,  Texas  In- 
struments and  I.B.M. 

The  real  issue  that  the  Dow  sit-in  raised 
was  whether  these  companies  should  be  al- 
lowed to  recruit  on  the  campus.  If  one  be- 


lieves that  the  question  of  recruitment  and 
the  operations  of  the  placement  service 
should  be  decided  by  the  student  body  then 
the  events  since  the  sit-in  —  the  election 
and  the  SAC  resolution  —  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  corporation  like  C.I.L.  and 
Uniroyal  from  using  the  University  Place- 
ment Service.  However,  the  administration, 
rightly  or  wrongly  depending  on  one's  point 
of  view,  has  defined  this  area  as  its  respon- 
sibility. The  result,  and  that  is  what  is 
really  important,  is  that  the  companies 
which  participate  in  and  profit  from  the 
war  are  allowed  to  interview  University  of 
Toronto  students  right  in  their  classrooms. 

Whether  or  not  the  University  should  of- 
fer its  facilities  to  make  the  Pentagon's  war 
machine  a  little  more  efficient,  in  a  conflict 
which  brutal  and  unjust  is,  indeed,  a  moral 
question.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
does  that;  the  Navy  does  not  place  contracts 
in  Canada  unless  there  is  an  advantage  to 
be  gained,  and  large  American  corporations 
do  not  come  to  this  university  unless  it 
pays  them  to  do  so. 

Regardless  of  the  morality  of  the  situa- 
tion, there  are  no  net  gains  economically 
from  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Consider  the  rela- 
tive size  of  total  war  materials  exports 
($317  million  in  1966).  It  is  less  than  l°/b  of 
G.N. P.  and  employment  in  the  Canadian  de- 
fense industries  is  less  than  2%  of  'he  la- 
bour force.  Whatever  benefit  this  provides 
does  little  to  compensate  for  the  inflation 
that  will  occur  if  the  conflict  continues  at 
its  present  rate.  This  aspect  of  the  war  is 
rather  alarming  when  one  recalls  the  pat- 
tern of  prices  over  the  Korean  War. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  for  certain  raw 
materials  and  scientific  and  highly  skilled 
personnel  to  be  bid  away  from  Canadian 
opportunities.  If  the  trend  of  American  es- 
calation and  a  harder  line  by  Moscow  and 
Peking  continues,  our  arms  sales  to  the 
United  States  may  become  a  detriment  to 
future  trade  with  the  Communist  block, 
particularly  in  wheat  sales.  Whereas  a  ban 
on  arms  shipments  to  the  United  States  is 
unlikely  to  provoke  any  retaliation  since 
the  two  countries  are  so  economically  in- 
terdependent. 

The  Administration  decision  is  tanta- 
mount to  supporting  a  bad  government  pol- 
icy, one  which  is  immoral  and  not  in  our 
national  interest.  Campus  complicity  per- 
petuates a  policy  in  which  the  short-run  ma- 
terial benefits  do  not  begin  to  cover  the 
long-run  political  and  social  costs.  Rather 
it  preserves  something  which  is  morally  un- 
tenable. 
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As  the  Vietnam  War  has  escalated,  opposition  in  Ca- 
nada to  America's  involvement  has  grown  proportionately, 
along  with  demands  for  cessation  of  Canadian  support  for 
the  American  war  effort.  The  special  focus  of  Canadian  op- 
position has  come  to  rest  on  the  sale  of  Canadian  arms 
and  war  material  to  the  US,  sales  pursuant  to  the  Canada- 
US  Defence  Sharing  Agreement  of  1959. 

For  while  the  Canadian  Government  has  recently  been 
prepared  to  at  least  verbally  dissociate  itself  from  US  policy 
(as  in  the  call  for  a  halt  to  the  bombing  at  the  General  As- 
sembly session  this  autumn),  It  has  categorically  refused  to 
re-examine  the  nexus  of  defence  ties  which  link  us  to  the 
US,,  let  alone  to  drastically  cut  down  the  level  of  Canadian 
arms  sales  to  the  US. 

This  refusal  casts  great  doubt  on  the  good  faith  of  go- 
vernment policy,  and  raises  real  questions  about  the  desire 
or  ability  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  pursue  a  foreign 
policy,  independent  of  and  unbeholden  to  the  US.  It  also 
makes  necessary  a  careful  examination  of  the  nature  of 
Canada's  defence  commitments  to  the  US,  and  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  implications  for  Canadian  Vietnam  po- 
licy. 

Canada-US  Defence  Production  Sharing  Program 

The  umbrella  agreement  under  which  the  arms  flow 
between  Canada  and  the  US  is  institutionalized  dates  from 
1959,  the  year  of  the  scrapping  of  the  Avro  Arrow.  Through- 
out the  1950's,  a  defence  policy  founded  on  continentalism 
(i.e.  common  North  American  Defence)  had  been  pursued, 
culminating  in  the  MORAD  Agreement  of  1958,  establishing 
a  unified  North  American  Air  Command  Headquarters  in 
Colorado.  The  Dew  Lines  had  been  strung  up  across  the 
northern  part  of  Canada,  and  the  equipment  of  the  Cana- 
dian armed  forces  had  been  standardized  along  American, 
rather  than  British,  lines.  During  this  decade  of  relative 
high  Canadian  defence  expenditures,  Canadian  defence  pur- 
chases in  the  US  consistently  exceeded  those  of  the  US 
here.  Hence,  the  understandable  Canadian  pressure  for  pro- 
duction sharing,  to  eliminate  the  balance  of  payment  burden 
of  continued  defence  procurement  deficits. 

Yet  one  can  challenge  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
continentalist  defence  policy  of  the  1950's  rested,  and  see 
in  the  1959  Production  Sharing  Agreement  an  instrument 
for  subordinating  all  future  Canadian  defence  policy  to  the 
foreign  policy  and  defence  interests  of  the  American  Em- 
pire. In  effect,  for  the  political  decision-makers  of  ten  years 
ago,  the  nature  of  United  States  actions  on  the  global 
scene  appeared  as  essentially  benevolent,  and  the  problem 
of  Canadian  independence  secondary.  Conditioned  by  ten 
years  and  more  of  Cold  War  rhetoric,  Canadian  politicians 
were  unable  and  unwilling  to  challenge  the  premises  of 
defence  alliance  with  the  US,  nor  could  they  view  the  So- 
viet Union  or  China,  save  through  the  distorting  lenses  of 
American  perception.  That  the  world  of  Stalinism  was  dis- 
solving, that  decolonization  in  Afro-Asia  was  posing  totally 
different  priorities  for  the  developed  world,  that  the  Unit- 
ed S'ates  would  be  forced  by  its  own  imperial  interests 
into  more  frequent  and  heavy-handed  intervention  in  the 
underdeveloped  world,  were  trends  quite  foreign  to  the  of- 
ficial Canadian  political  mind. 

Instead,  the  policies  of  the  late  fourties  and  early  fif- 
ties, which  had  seen  the  massive  flow  into  Canada  of  Ame- 
rican investment  funds,  the  establishment  of  a  de  facto  con- 
tinental resource  policy,  the  alienation  of  large  sectors  of 
the  Canadian  economy  would  be  continued  and  intensified. 
And  in  the  field  of  defence,  far  from  developing  Canadian 
■alternatives  to  American  policy,  integration  of  Canadian  in- 
dustry with  the  American  war  economy  would  be  fostered. 
America's  international  interests  would  become  Canada's. 
As  American  war  technology  developed,  so  too  would  Ca- 
nada's. The  Canadian  economy  would  become  in  defence, 
as  in  manufacturing,  a  carbon  copy  on  a  micro-scale  of  the 
Imperial  Power's.  Satellite  status  was  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  economic  growth. 

Development  of  Canadian  Arms  Sales  In  the  1960's 

The  Agreement  of  1959  allowed  Canada  exemption  from 
the  Buy  American  clause  of  US  Defence  Contracts.  Cana- 
dian firms  would  be  enabled  to  compete  directly  for  Pen- 
tagon contracts,  the  only  determining  factor  regarding  suc- 
cess or  failure,  being  their  ability  to  meet  American  speci- 
fications and  cost  factors. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  the  Department  of  Defence  Pro- 
duction swung  into  full  gear,  bringing  to  the  attention  of 


Canadian  manufacturers  the  advantages  they  stood  to  gain 
by  the  agreement.  To  begin  with,  no  export  permits  were 
required  for  Canadian  war  material  destined  for  the  US. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  undertook  through  the 
Canadian  Commercial  Corporation,  a  crown  corporation 
dating  from  1946,  to  facilitate  contacts  between  Canadian 
firms  and  the  Pentagon,  by  undertaking  and  arranging  con- 
tracts on  their  behalf.  From  a  level  of  $118  million  in  1960-1, 
first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  agreement,  contracts  ar- 
ranged by  this  Corporation  have  risen  to  a  value  of  $222 
million  in  1966-7,  totalling  some  3000  in  number,  for  that 
year  alone. 

The  Department  of  Defence  Production,  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  organize  a  series  of  conferences  with  Cana- 
dian businessmen,  elucidating  the  mechanism  of  defence 
contracting,  and  to  publish  a  series  of  manuals  illustrating 
tne  prodacts  and  suppliers  of  Canadian  defence  material. 

Thus,  the  question  of  defence  contracting  can  be  said 
to  have  been  of  the  highest  priority  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment from  the  very  start  of  the  agreement,  eliciting  a  spurt 
of  government  initiative  and  activity,  quite  out  of  charac- 
ter with  the  usual  slow  pace  of  Ottawa  programs. 

There  has  been  a  very  sharp  rise  in  US  procurement  in 
Canada  beginning  in  1965,  year  of  the  take-off  of  the  Viet- 
namese War.  In  effect,  from  the  moderate  1964  figure  of 
$166  million.  US  procurement  in  Canada  leapt  dramatically 
to  $259  million  in  1965,  and  $317  million  in  1966,  close  to  a 
100°/o  rise  in  two  years. 

The  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  brought  with  it,  as 
well,  however,  increasing  disenchantment  in  Canada  with 
the  continentalist  orientation  of  Canadian  defence  and  fo- 
reign policy.  Already  at  the  time  of  the  Bomarc  dispute, 
passions  had  run  high  over  the  subject  of  a  nuclear  role 
for  Canada  and  continuation  of  the  NORAD  Agreement.  The 
intervention  of  the  US  in  the  Far  East  in  support  of  a  clear- 
ly unpopular  regime,  the  readiness  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
armed  might  where  a  short-sighted  diplomacy  had  failed, 
led  Canadians  to  question  the  benevolent  character  of  Ame- 
rican power,  and  to  turn  to  alternatives  to  alliance  politics. 
The  myths  of  the  Cold  War  were  dying,  and  a  new,  brash, 
unabashedly  assertive  American  policy  had  made  itself  ma- 
nifest. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  pressure  was  placed  upon 
the  Canadian  Government  to  dissociate  itself  from  American 
intervention,  and  that  the  issue  of  arms  procurements  came 
to  take  on  the  sinister  guise  of  "merchants  of  deaths" 

The  reaction  of  the  Pearson  Government  was  revealing, 
and  its  actions  even  more  eloquent  than  its  words.  On  the 
one  hand,  Martin  and  Pearson  affirmed  time  and  time  again, 
the  strict  Canadian  ban  on  arms  shipments  to  war  zones,  a 
pollcv  consistently  followed  with  respect  to  the  Middle  East, 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  or  Rhodesia.  On  the  other.  It  was 
held  shipments  to  the  US  fell  under  a  different  category, 
that  in  the  light  of  the  1959  Agreement  and  the  strong  eco- 
nomic stake  Canada  had  come  to  acquire  m  defence  sales, 
arbitrary  curtailment  of  sales  could  prove  catastrophic  to 
the  economy.  Still,  it  was  argued,  there  were  no  direct  Ca- 
nadian arms  shipments  to  Vietnam,  and  little  evidence  of 
Canadian  material  in  use  in  the  war. 

This  position  has  been  put  forward  repeatedly  even 
though  the  evidence  of  direct  Canadian  involvement  in  the 
war  is  too  eloquent  to  be  denied.  Let  me  illustrate  with  a 
series  of  examples. 

The  Scale  of  Canadian  Involves 

1)  The  Caribou  Transport  manufactured  by  de  Havil- 
land  Aircraft  of  Canada  has  for  some  years  played  an  im- 
portant carrier  role  in  Vietnam,  along  with  other  Canadian 
aircraft  such  as  the  Otter.  This  has  been  denied  neither  by 
the  company  in  question  nor  the  Pentagon,  although,  sales 
of  this  plane  to  the  US  have  now  ended. 

Some  two  years  ago,  de  Havilland  had  hopes  of  land- 
ing a  $100  million  order  with  the  US,  for  its  turbo-prop 
Buffalo  transports,  and  had  sent  two  of  these  on  for  test- 
ing in  Vietnam.  A  sudden  requirement  for  spare  parts  arose, 
and  the  long  waiting  line  in  the  US  military  airlift  pipeline, 
forced  de  Haviland  to  seek  to  expedite  these  parts  com- 
mercially. It  applied  for  an  export  permit,  for  shipment  via 
Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong  to  Saigon,  but  was  turned  down, 
on  the  grounds  Canada  did  not  allow  the  export  of  material 
to  war  zones 

Yet  almost  at  once,  Defence  Production  preceded  to  ar- 
range for  shipment  of  these  parts  to  the  US  (no  export  per- 


"Canadair  Limited  has  designed  and  de 
h'ele  —  the  Dynotroc.  The  U.S.  Army, 
note  it  as  the  XM-571."  (Canadian  Defe 
duetion,  Ottawa,  1967) 


"Canada  sold  a  record  $370,000,000 
ment  to  the  United  States  during  IS 
Vietnam  war.  The  figure  —  $53,00t 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Office  as  td 
the  U.S.  under  a  defence  sharing  agi 
1968. 
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;  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  ROLE  IN  THE  U.S.  WAR  EFFORT 


eloped  on  extremely  versatile  tracked  ve- 
ho  hove  an  interest  in  this  vehicle,  desig- 
ce  Products,  Department  of  Defence  Pro- 


'orth  of  arms  and  other  military  equip- 
>7,  most  of  it  designed  for  use  in  the 
000  more  than  1966  —  was  released 
amount  Canadian  companies  sold  to 
ement,"  The  Telegram,  January  11th, 
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mit  required),  whence  they  could  be  expedited  bv  US  com- 
mercial carrier  to  Vietnam. 

claim  no  %lZg\SUh'eriuSes  of  th'V  ' (,rl  that  M«tin  could 
&M  d"ec'  shipments  to  Saigon,  and  pretend  to  a  peace- 
keeping cap.  For  while  one  arm  of  the  government  is  ac- 

of  the'Z   er'K-eXPeditinE  amS  with  ^  aPPr°va' 

of  he  entire  Cabinet,  Martin  and  Pearson  can  talk  of  the 
siirronr.g  caused  them  by  the  cent  ation  of  the  war. 

,i„m2)  ,T5e  War, in  Vietnam  has  meant  greatly  increased 
demand  for  such  vital  Canadian  metals  as  nickel  a  de- 
mand which  is  reflected  in  the  currently  booming  output 
of  a  company  such  as  INCO.  Nonetheless,  an  international 
shortage  of  nickel  has  developed,  leading  to  a  move  by  the 
us  commerce  Department  earlier  last  year  to  clamp  down 
on  the  shipment  of  certain  nickel-bearing  scrap. 

fn  June  of  this  year,  the  Canadian  Government  decided 
to  follow  suit,  placing  export  controls  on  various  forms  of 
nickel  scrap  for  shipments  to  other  countries  than  the 
US.  Substantial  new  exports  would  thereby  no  longer  be 
permitted,  and  a  continental  resource  policy,  would  serve 
to  ensure  sufficient  American  supplies  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Of  such  stuff  is  Empire  politics  made.  Though  in 
the  same  breath,  the  Government  will  vociferously  deny 
all  Hanoi  claims  of  Canadian  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can war  machine. 

3)  In  November,  1967,  the  Pentagon  announced  a  se- 
ries of  new  contracts  to  Canadian  companies.  One  of  those 
cited,  was  a  small  arms  plant  in  Valcartier,  Quebec.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  soon  revealed  that  this  firm  had  belonged  up 
to  a  year  ago  to  Canadian  Arsenals  Ltd.,  a  Crown  Corpo- 
ration. It  had  then  been  sold  to  a  Montreal  Holding  com- 
pany, St.  Lawrence  Manufacturing,  Ltd.,  in  which  one  of 
the  largest  investors  w-.s  the  General  Investment  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Thus,  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment had  inherited  the  profits  on  an  $8  million  contract 
in  a  ntent  which  till  recently  had  belonged  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  The  ne'  of  Canadian  war  profiteering  spreads 
ever-wider. 

4)  Given  the  open  encouragement  of  arms  sales  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  it  is  only  natural  that  Canadian 
companies  have  stepped  in  to  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities offered.  One  need  only  glean  the  financial  pages 
of  our  newspapers,  to  see  almost  weekly  announcements 
of  new  contracts  by  Canadian  companies. 

"Orenda  will  be  building  US  jet  engines  In  Toronto 
plant"  reads  the  Financial  Post  of  Oct.  1,  1966. 

"Work  here  on  DC-X  9's  for  10  years  at  least",  reads 
the  issue  of  six  weeks  later,  Nov.  12th,  which  goes  on  to 
explain  how  the  Vietnam  War  has  reduced  the  supply  of 
jet  engines  in  the  US  and  overloaded  facilities,  necessitat- 
ing an  expansions  of  operations  in  Canada.  The  future  of 
the  Canadian  aircraft  industry  becomes  predicted  on  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  and  the  American  weapons  economy 
which  is  its  motor. 

"What  Vietnam  War  Is  doing  to  Canadian  business" 
headlines  the  Financial  Post  a  year  later,  in  its  Oct.  14, 
1967  issue.  It  goes  on  to  cite  such  Canadian  companies 
as  de  Havilland,  Ingersoll  Machine  and  Tool  Co.,  Atco  In- 
dustries of  Calgary,  York  Gears  a  division  of  Levy  Indus- 
tries Ltd.  (a  firm  cited  as  arms  dealers  before  a  US  Se- 
nate Sub-commitee  hearing  last  spring),  C-I-L,  and  Bata 
Shoes  as  contractors  with  the  Pentagon. 

5)  But  the  list  of  companies  involved  in  defence  con- 
tracting for  Vietnam  covers  a  whole  panoply  of  Canadian 
business,  from  outright  subsidiaries  such  as  Litton  Sys- 
tems or  IBM  or  Union  Carbide  Canada  Ltd.,  to  a  large 
number  of  Canadian  manufacturing,  extracting,  or  consult- 
ing firms.  The  Defence  Production  manual  of  1967  lists  al- 
most 70  classifications  of  commodities  manufactured  in  Ca- 
nada and  sold  to  the  U.S.  These  range  from  weapons,  am- 
munitions, and  explosives,  to  electronics,  from  machines 
and  tools  to  chemicals. 

In  addition,  the  illustrations  feature  such  Canadian  pro- 
ducts as  the  Twin  Otter  or  Helicopter  Landing  Gear,  Air- 
borne Navigation  Systems  or  the  Dynatrac,  an  amphibious 
vehicle  used  by  the  American  Army  in  Vietnam  under  the 
name  XM-571. 

The  whole  of  Canadian  industry  is  therefore  open  to 
American  bidding,  and  the  Defence  Sharing  Agreement  en- 
sures Canadian  suport  of  the  American  war  economy  and 
involvement. 


The  Alternatives 

To  be  sure,  the  economic  implications  of  the  $300 
million-plus  U.S.  defence  stake  in  Canada  are  great,  some- 
tning  which  the  Government  never  fails  to  underline  Thus 
on  February  9th  of  last  year,  the  Minister  of  Industry  (re^ 
sponsible  for  Defence  Production)  estimated  that  US  de- 
fence contracts  resulted  in  employment  for  between  13.000 
and  !5  0li0  Canadians  In  addition,  he  estimated  a  further 
. "00  persons  woul  \  be  affected  "bv  the  many  sub-tiers  o£ 
industrial  activity  generated  by  the  contracts  involved." 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  one  half  of  1  per 
cent  which  the  U.S.  purchases  involve,  their  supposed  mul- 
tiplier effects  on  the  oconomv.  the  technological  brushoff 
on  Canadian  industry  that  working  to  American  specifica- 
tions entails,  that  the  f.overnment  defends  the  1959  Agree- 
ment, and  rules  out  any  abrogation  as  a  form  of  dissocia- 
tion from  American  poh'cy. 

But  it  has  been  estimated  by  Gideon  Rosenbluth,  in  his 
recent  study  of  Disarmament  and  the  Canadian  Economv, 
that  given  government  planning  and  initiative,  complete  dis- 
armament need  pose  no  more  hardship  to  the  Canadian 
economy  than  did  the  dismantling  of  war  controls  and  the 
reconversion  of  Canadian  industry  in  the  post-World  War  II 
period. 

One  can  deduce  from  this,  that  the  problems  posed  by 
cancellation  of  U.S.  defence  contracting  in  Canada  would  be 
but  a  fifth  to  a  third  as  large,  that  given  the  same  amount 
of  government  energy  which  currently  goes  into  animating 
the  sales  drive  of  Defence  Production,  re-adjustment  could 
take  place  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 

Rosenbluth  also  pours  cold  water  on  the  ostensible  re- 
search and  development  spill-over  of  defence  technology.  He 
cites  the  U.S.  Committee  Report  on  the  Economic  Impact 
of  Defence  and  Disarmament  (1965)  which,  stated: 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Nation  could  have 
obtained  the  same  benefits  fof  technoioErv)  at  substantially 
lower  costs  and  with  more  certainty  if  comparable  research 
and  training  resources  had  been  devoted  directly  to  civilian 
purposes." 

Sure'y  the  alterra*'ve  to  importing  U.S.  technology  via 
defence  contracts,  lies  in  the  promotion  of  civilian  Canadian 
research  and  development,  by  OECD  estimate,  a  mere  third 
of  the  per  capita  levels  for  Britain  and  the  U.S. 


The  Premises  of  Canadian  Indepem 

The  dilemma  posed  by  our  junior  partner  role  on  Viet- 
nam, is  the  dilemma  of  Canada's  viability.  For  it  is  only 
through  a  rejection  of  the  arrogance  of  American  power,, 
and  therefore  of  the  role  which  that  power  plays  contin- 
uously in  our  own  society,  that  we  can  come  to  realization 
of  the  positive  content  of  a  qualitatively  different  Canadian 
society. 

To  reject  American  actions  in  Vietnam  is  at  the  same 
time  to  oppose  those  forces  within  American  society  —  the 
defence  establishment,  the  international  corporations  — 
which  have  brought  the  situation  about.  It  is  to  break  once 
and  for  all  will  the  ravths  of  the  Cold  War  and  with  Alliance 
Politics,  J  t  is  to  posit  a  Canada  in  which  power  is  not  the 
property  of  the  few  and  in  which  decisions  as  to  our  future 
and  to  the  uses  to  which  we  wish  to  place  our  idustries  and 
resources,  rest  firmly  in  our  hands. 

Specifically,  it  entails  a  re-orientation  of  the  Canadian 
economy,  away  from  American  capital  and  know-how,  the 
development  of  a  Canadian  infra-structure  and  Canadian 
know-how,  oriented  towards  a  self-contained  (within  the  li- 
mits of  balanced  international  trade)  rather  than  satellite 
economy.  It  means  planning  for  an  intermediate-run  de- 
crease in  standard  of  living,  but  for  a  long-term  take-off  of 
a  substantial  kind. 

Politically,  it  entails  positive  neutralism  in  internation- 
al affairs,  and  bilateral  relations  conducted  according  to 
Canadian  interests  (e.g.  China).  Domestically,  it  may  involve 
a  more  egalitarian  philosophy  in  the  allocation  of  social 
priorities,  and  a  vastly  expanded  participation  of  the  popu- 
lation in  decision-making. 

But  whatever  one's  Utopia,  the  lessons  of  Canada's 
current  arms  sales  policy  are  clear.  Canadian  nationalism 
can  only  develop,  as  Canada's  subservience  to  American  pol- 
icy is  destroyed.  The  elimination  of  the  Pox  Americana  is  the 
first  step  in  Canada's  own  liberation. 

Philip  Resnlck 
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CONCERT 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  Renaissance 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA 

JANUARY  13  -  8:30  P.M. 
MacMILLAN  THEATRE 

Tickets  $3.00  (Student  tickets  $2.00) 

Available:  Box  Office, 
Edward  Johnson  Bldg. 


What  Do  U  of  T  Students 
Really  Think? 


BY  JUDITH  C.  CLAVIR 

(SGS-Sociology) 

These  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  about 
what  U.  of  T.  students  really 
think  about  the  Vietnam 
war  and  campus  complicity. 
Opinions  have  been  offered 
on  both  sides:  the  validity 
of  a  recent  SAC  vote  of  24-14 
to  ban  companies  complicit 
in  the  war  is  countered  with 
the  argument  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  SAC  reps,  are  not 
really  representative  of  stu- 
dent political  opinion.  Con- 
versely, the  image  of  a  tech- 
nocratic multiversity  well 
integrated  with  the  American 


political  and  economic  ma- 
chine is  contrasted  with  the 
ideal  of  a  liberal  university 
emphasizing  humanitarian 
principles. 

Last  year  a  study  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  by  Professor  Ken- 
neth N.  Walker  and  myself, 
of  a  representative  sample 
of  the  political  attitudes  of 
750.  students  (.05%)  at  this 
university.  The  sample  in- 
cluded proportional  repre- 
sentation from  the  faculties 
of  Arts,  Science,  Engineering, 
Medicine  and  C.  and  F. 

The  results  of  the  study 
showed  that  students  of  this 


IS  COMM. 


I'D  LOVE 
TO. 

WHAT  DID 
VOU  SAY  ? 


On  January  18-19-20  representatives  of  Domtar 
Limited,  one  of  Canada's  largest  and  most 
diversified  manufacturing  companies,  will  be 
here  on  campus  to  interview  1 968  graduates  in 
the  following  courses:  B.Sc.  Honours  in 
Mathematics  — — 


Appointments  to  see  the  men  from  Domtar  can 
be  made  now  at  the  Placement  Office.  While 
you're  there,  ask  for  the  brochure  giving  detailed 
information  on  Domtar's  world-wide  activities. 

Prepare  yourself.  Domtar  is  coming. 


DOMTAR 


DOMTAR  LIMITED 


university  are  in  fact  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  Only  five 
percent  of  the  total  sample 
agreed  strongly  with  the 
proposition  that  "Canada 
should  make  a  greater  effort 
to  help  the  U.S.  fight  the 
Vietnam  War,"  while  49% 
disagreed  strongly.  Overall 
disagreement  with  this  sta- 
tement was  80%.  In  other 
words,  80%  of  the  students 
here  feel  that  Canada  should 
not  become  more  complicit 
in  the  war. 

This  type  of  disagreement 
with  the  war  can  be  seen  as 
consistent  with  student  at- 
titudes toward  American 
economic  and  political  im- 
perialism. 19%  of  our  stu- 
dents strongly  agreed  with 
the  statement  that  "Ame- 
rican investment  makes  Ca- 
nadapolitically  dependent  on 
the  United  States."  A  total 
of  60%  of  the  student  body 
agreed  with  this  statement. 
Similarly,  71%  of  the  sample 
felt  that  U.S.  business  in 
Canada  has  too  much  power, 
while  only  two  percent  feel 
that  it  has  less  power  than 
it  should. 

The  question  of  "who  con- 
trols" the  placement  service 
has  been  crucial  in  the  Dow 
sit-in  issue.  While  we  are 
being  fobbed  off  with  an 
administration-staked  "advi- 
sory" committee  on  what 
companies  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed on  campus;  while  no 
one,  students,  staff  or  admi- 
nistration, is  addressing 
themself  to  the  critical  que- 
stions of  who  ought  to  con- 
trol campus  facilities  and 
whether  any  campus  facili- 
ties ought  to  be  allocated  to 
business  interests  in  the 
community  for  the  purposes 
of  recruiting  —  at  the  same 
time  as  these  questions  are 
being  ignored,  97%  of  the 
students  at  this  university 
feel  that  students  ought  to 
set  regulations  concerning 
campus  facilities. 

The  study  does  not  in  any 
sense  give  an  impression  of 
a  radical  or  left-wing  campus. 
Students  are  moderately  or 
slightly  interested  in  politics 
and  public  affairs,  and  tend 
to  vote  Liberal  (36%)  or 
NDP  (24%).  There  are  a 
large  number  of  undecided 
voters  (20%). 

On  the  important  issues, 
however,  student  opinion  in 
all  faculties  comes  through 
strong  —  students  on  this 
campus  want  to  control  uni- 
versity facilities,  and,  more 
significantly,  campus  opin- 
ion is  in  fact  against  the 
Vietnam  war. 
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Those  Rolling  Kansas  Plains. 


By  JACK  MCCAFFREY 

An  antidote  —  that's  what 
we  needed. 

For  you  see,  the  toxic  con- 
tent of  the  JAZZ  AT  THE 
SYMPHONY  series  is  very 
high.  Whoever  organized  it 
is  making  war  on  not  only 
jazz,  but  music  in  generai. 
After  running  down  a  few 
pieces  of  the  universal  sta- 
ture of  Anderson  s  SLEIGH- 
RIDE  (the  one  we  had  al- 
ready heard  4000  times 
1  hroughout  the  festive 
season)  the  Toronto  Sympho- 
ny retired  from  the  field, 
leaving  only  musical  corpses 
behind. 

Then  fresh  from  the 
wings  Phil  Nimmons  led  on 
his  trible  fattened  in  the 
studios  of  the  land  Bet- 
ween asides  to  his  mother- 
in-law,  Nimmons,  brimming 
with  self-deprecation  and 
false  modesty,  squeaked 
through  some  of  his  own 
compositions.  Although  all 
the  musicians  are  eminently 
capable,  they'  managed  .0 
-let  through  the  evening  with- 
out betraying  any  emotion 


or  giving  a  sign  to  the 
earthly  hosts  that  they  knew 
what  jazz  is  about. 

Fortunately,  around  the 
corner  from  Massey  Hall, 
Buck  Clayton  and  Buddy 
Tate  and  their  cohorts  were 
filling  the  Colonial  Tavern 
with  the  real  thing.  Recalling 
the  glorious  days  of  the 
Count  Basie  band  of  the  late 
'30's,  (rather  than  the  uew, 
fully  automated  Basie  org- 
anization of  the  Ws)  these 
five  men  brought  back  the 
loose-limbed,  rolling,  surging 
music  of  the  Kansas  plains. 

Both  Clayton  and  Tate 
played  in  the  old  Basie  band 
when  it  was  filled  with  men 
like  Lester  Young,  Dickie 
Wells,  and,  of  course,  the  All 
American  Rhythm  Section 
of  Jo  Jones,  Freddie  Green, 
Walter  Page,  and  Basie. 
Floating  easily  along  over 
the  beat,  this  rhythm  section 
(those  were  the  days  when 
that  term  meant  exactly 
what  it  says)  towed  the 
band  behind  it  like  a  balloon 
without  any  strain  at  all. 

The  band   almost  always 


played  tu&es  based  on  the 
blues  or  one  of  three  or  four 
standard  popular  songs.  In- 
stead of  reading  through 
carefully  contrived  written 
arrangements,  the  various 
sections  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
loose  tng-of-war,  using  riffs 
(short  repeated  rhythmic 
phraste)  as  ropes.  This  ca- 
sual approach  to  ensemble 
playing  gave  the  band  a  uni- 
que relaxed,  open  feeling, 
which  became  powerfully 
surging  when  the  band 
reached  a  peak  of  excite- 
ment. 

This,  the  Kansas  City  feel- 
ing, is  the  tradition  which 
Buck  Clayton  and  the  Count 
Basie  All-Stars  keep  alive 
and  vital.  After  an  improvis- 
ed ensemble  statement  of 
the  melody,  the  two  horns 
play  solos,  riding  along  on  a 
supple  rhythmic  cloud  sup- 
plied by  the  superb  rhythm 
section. 

Clayton,  a  trim  but  solid- 
looking  individual  of  med- 
ium height,  moustached,  se- 
rious-looking, stands  almost 
completely   still,   his  back 


slightly  arched,  and  holds 
his  trumpet  straight  out  m 
front  of  him  when  he  plays. 
He  plays  uncomplicated  me- 
lodic phrases  with  a  tone 
which  is  full  and  brassy, 
sometimes  taking  on  a 
rough  cutting  edge,  and 
which  tends  to  dissolve  into 
a  very  wide  vibrato  at  the 
ends  of  phrases. 

A  bigger  man  than  his 
leader,  Tate  appears  to  lun- 
ge into  his  tenor  saxophone. 
Playing  riff-based,  blues- 
tinged  lines,  Tate  displays  a 
hearty,  virile  tone  with  vi- 
brato, and  swoops  up  and 
down  his  horn,  sometimes 
pouncing  on  his  notes,  some- 
times grabbing  a  high  note 
out  of  the  air  with  a  startl- 
ing effect.  Tate  rarely  fails 
to  come  up  with  a  full- 
fa  I  o  o  d  e  d  improvization 
which  is  a  definition  of  jazz 
and  swing. 

The  rhythm  section  is  just 
great.  Sir  Charles  Thomp- 
son's piano  playing  reminds 
one  of  Earl  Hines  and  John 
Lewis.  Providing  vigorous, 
solid,  and  varied  support  is 


Franklin  Skeete  on  bass  A 
relatively  unknown  musi- 
cian, Skeete  is  a  worthy  dis- 
ciple of  the  late  Oscar  Petti- 
ford.  Jackie  Williams  is  a 
very  unusual  drummer.  Al- 
though he  has  a  modern 
technique  and  style,  Wil- 
liams has  a  loose-jointed 
relaxation  (without  sloppi- 
ness)  that  most  modern 
drummers  lack.  He  is  a  su- 
perlative accompanist,  play- 
ing his  various  cymbals  very 
quietly  and  unobtrusively, 
yet  without  blandness.  As  a 
soloist,  Williams  shows 
great  variety  and  imagina- 
tion, worthy  of  the  memory 
of  Big  Sid  Catlett. 

The  group  is  finishing  up 
a  three  week  job  at  the  Co- 
lonial this  week-end.  I  would 
not  insult  you,  gentle  read- 
er, by  implyina  that  vou 
have  a  JAZZ  AT  THE  SYM- 
PHONY ticket  that  you 
could  tear  up;  but  at  least 
you  could  sacrifice  a  card- 
board replica  and  than  hast- 
en down  to  the  Colonial  to 
hear  the  real  Kansas  City 
jazz. 


You  Can  Listen  Over  and  Over 


BY  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 


When  Otis  Redding  died  in  that  plane 
crash  before  the  turn  ol  the  year,  his  fame 
drew  all  the  news  10  his  own  person,  leav- 
ing a  mere  line  or  two  to  mention  that  also 
dead  are  the  Mar-Keys  his  band. 

The  Mar-Keys:  seven  back  up  musicians 
who  flocked  around  Stax  record  company 
a  small  outfit  in  Memphis.  Membership  in- 
cludes  Duck  Dunn,  one  of  the  most  nimble 
Dass  .uiitLris  j  anywhere,  and  Steve  Cropper, 
whose  guitar  playing  could  always  be  count- 
ed on  to  be  interesting  and  fresh.  Cropper 
and  Dunn — ah  yes  members  of  Booker  T 
and  il.e  MGs,  a  quartet  that  somewhere 
overlapped  with  the  Mar-Keys.  I'm  not  sure 
of  the  overlap  besides  Dunn  and  Cropper. 

Bui  that's  the  loss.  When  that  plane  went 
down  il  took  with  it  Redding,  his  own  band, 
the  MGi;  and  probably  Stax  records'  en- 
ourmous  influence  in  1  lie  rhythm  and  blues 
Held. 

With  the  MGs  and  others  playing  in  the 
studio,  Stax  consistently  iccorded  the  most 
creative  R  &  B  in  the  word.  The  MGs  play- 
ed  for  Sam  and  Dave,  Carla  Thomas,  Wilson 
Picketl  and  others  besides  Redding  and 
their  own  LPs. 

A  record  with  them  in  the  back  was  al- 
ways stunning  in  its  lightness  and  almost 
delicate  texture,  its  variation  in  technique 
and  sound  and  its  un-gtmmicked,  honest  in- 
si  i  Limcnlation. 

You  can  hear  a  good  survey  of  some  of 
the  i  pioduct  or  the  just  released  History  of 
Otis  It'dding  (Stax-Vblt  418),  a  sort  of 
greatest  hits  LP.  Its  doesn't  do  justice  to 
Otis  but  does  manage  to  go  through  some 
of  the  more  interesting  items— just  enough 
to  attract  you  to  more.  There's  Redding's 
liisi  single  "Thest  Arras  of  Mine,"  record- 
ed in  the  old  group  style  while  he  was  still 
with  Johnny  Jenkins  and  the  Pinetoppers, 
down  ihrough  "Respect",  "Mr.  Pitiful", 
"ShakV,  "Pain  in  My  Heart,"  "Security,"  to 
nij  jaioriie  "Try  a  Little  Tenderness."  (And, 
oii  _\es,  there's  aiso  "Sad  Song"  and  "Satis- 
acAju";.  His  bitscu  iih  '  I've  Been  Loving 
Wi  Too  Long"  1  moves  with  all  the  emo- 
l i.m  ci  us  first  bearing.  "Tenderness"  still 
-'airs  ,\i»h  all  til-  ...vi-.  and  socking  punch 


With  Otis  you  can  listen  over  and  over 
?nd  still  never  memorize  it  all  as  you  can 
with  say  The  Supremes  Greatest  Hits,  lu- 
xury-two-disj  paeakage  released  successfully 
for  the  Christmas  giving-trade.  (Tamla-Mo- 
town  2-663). 

Part  of  the  problem  on  this  LP  is  the 
band,  the  other  is  the  songs.  The  band 
does  what  it's  paid  to  do  and  rarely  more. 
Its  starts  sounding  the  same  right  through 
four  sides  what  with  its  recurring  stomp- 
ing echoes  and  similar  accented  beat.  The 
songs  are  all  by  Holland,  Dozier  and  Hol- 
land resident  tunesmiths  at  the  Detroit  re- 
.ord  factory's  studios. 

They  are  not  bad,  mind  you,  and  upon  oc- 
casion approach  the  subject  of  love  from 
a  fairly  sophisticated  level,  as  for  example 
in  Hangin'  On".  For  the  most  part  though,  I 
sense  they  keep  their  tough  and  better  songs 
for  other  Motown  singers  and  write  with  a 
formula  for  the  Supremes. 

Diana  Ross  has  to  sound  sexy  and  little- 
girlish  and  yet  proper.  The  elemental  things 
are  for  private.  For  the  mass  market  a  se- 
ries of  plaintiff,  teenage  poignant  disserta- 
tions upon  various  situations  of  the  mating 
game — he's  gone  away,  he's  back  again,  he's 
likely  to  go  away,  he  is  never  coming  back, 
he  is  here  and  whispering  but  can  he  be 
true.  Diana  throws  herself  into  these  things 
body  and  soul  and  cannot  control  her  desti- 
nity.  So,  there,  you  can  have  her  at  your 
mercy  for  20  songs  right  in  a  row. 

Only  once,  in  the  not-very-subtle  eroticism 
of  "The  Happenin,"  does  the  Supremes' 
propriety  break  apart.  For  the  rest  of  the 
LP,  there  is  that  slick  and  luxurious  sound 
of  the  finest  girl  trio  rock  'n'  roll  has  ever 
produced.  Diana,  of  course,  is  the  catalyst  to 
all  this  fine  stuff  and  despite  the  songs,  des- 
pite the  accompaniement,  you  can  listen  to 
her  voice,  20  cuts  in  a  row  and  not  gel  tired. 
I  do  prefer  the  Supremes  earlier  material, 
before  they  got  on  to  that  frantic  activity 
of  "You  Can't  Hurry  Love." 

From  Memphis,  to  Detroit  to  Chicago 
where  the  Chess  Producting  Corp.  is  situ- 
ated and  just  cannot  resist  issuing  gim- 
micks for  the  buyers  like  Super  Blues 
(Checks  3008).  Altogether  tor  (he  first  time, 


THE  SUPREMES 

it  says,  Bo  Diddley,  Muddy  Waters  and  Little  Walter,  per- 
forming eight  standard  Chicago  blues  and  extended  and  im- 
provised sessions. 

They're  so  improvised  they  come  accross  like  a  party; 
and  like  most  party  performances  there  are  moments  of 
inspired  group  playing,  but  many  more  moments  of  chaos. 

Bo  puts  down  his  tough  rhythm;  never  mind  if  it's  al- 
ways the  same,  it's  Bo  isn't  it?  Bo  hams  his  way  through 
his"  own  songs  like  "You  Can't  Judge  a  Book"  and  Bo  Bid- 
ley,  singing  unemotionally,  talking,  shouting,  laughing,  jok- 
ing. Muddy,  sounding  more  tired  and  older  in  his  singing 
than  when  he  did  songs  like  "I'm  a  Man"  originally,  occasion- 
ally gets  to  play  some  nice  things  on  his  guitar  and  less  oc- 
casionally Little  Walter  finds  a  hole  in  the  sound  to  let  us 
hear  a  harp  solo. 

In  other  words,  the  record  is  a  party  and  occasionally 
fun,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  anything  these  men  may 
have  done  on  their  own.  As  Bo  finds  it  necessary  to  say  at 
one  point:  "You  folks  out  there  don't  know  what  were 
doin!" 
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(Continued  from  R-5) 

the  US  for  a  generation  and 
which  is  still  wreaking  havoc 
in  America. 

By  1948,  the  year  of  the 
passage  of  the  military  con- 
scription bill,  countless  Ame- 
ricans were  convinced  that 
war  was  virtually  upon  them. 
The  situation  became  so 
tense  that  US  News  and 
World  Report  noted:  "Pre- 
sident Truman  is  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  way  the 
idea  of  imminent  war  with 
Russia  hangs  on  in  the 
country  even  after  the  of- 
ficial line  has  changed  from 
war  scares  to  more  emphasis 
upon  the  prospect  of  peace. 
It  is  proving  more  difficult 
to  turn  off  than  to  turn  on 
a  war  psychology." 

It  was  indeed,  and  once 
the  USSR  had  tested  an 
atomic  bomb,  this  war  psy- 
chology knew  no  limits.  Ge- 
nerals and  right  wing  groups, 
both  suported  by  the  mili- 


tary and  big  business,  began 
insisting  that  only  preven- 
tive nuclear  war  was  the 
answer  to  the  Russian  thre- 
at. The  American  people 
were  told  again  and  again 
that  only  larger  and  more 
deadly  nuclear  weapons 
would  suffice,  and  billions 
more  were  poured  into  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Cook  has 
presented  impressive  evi- 
dence that  when  in  1959 
disarmament  did  for  a 
moment  seem  possible  at 
Geneva,  it  was  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  the  Russians, 
who  deliberately  sabotaged 
the  talks.  Clearly,  disarma- 
ment was  not  desirable  for 
a  nation  "whose  entire  eco- 
nomic welfare  is  tied  to 
warfare." 

After  the  failure  of  the 
smmit  in  1959  the  Los  Ang- 
eles Mirror  News  carried 
the  following  advertisement: 
the  summit  has  failed  — 
what  does  this  mean  to  you? 


Why  two  years  with  Cuso  may  put  you 
five  years  ahead  in  your  field 


For  one  thing,  there's  the  kind 
of  experience  you  gain,  working 
vn  your  own  field  overseas  in  a 
developing  country  for  two 
years.  The  salary  is  low,  but 
almost  invariably  you  get 
broader,  more  varied 
experience,  and  get  it  earlier 
than  you  would  in  Canada. 
You  learn  to  handle 
responsibility— and  prove  it— 
in  a  job  that  lets  you  test  your 
knowledge,  prove  your  theories, 
experience  the  challenge  of  a 
different  culture. 
And  it  is  a  challenge,  working 
through  Canadian  University 
Service  Overseas  to  help  close 
the  knowledge  gap  that  exists 
between  developed  and 
developing  nations.  Right  now, 
about  900  Canadians  are 
working  for  CUSO— a 
non-profit,  independent 
organization— in  40  developing 
countries  around  the  world, 
spreading  their  technical  and 
professional  knowledge 
wherever  their  particular  skills 
have  been  requested.  But  for 
every  request  that's  filled,  so 
many  go  unanswered— for  lack 
of  people  like  you. 
How  about  it?  Would  you  like 
to  play  a  small  but  important 
part  in  the  nation-building 
that's  going  on  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean?  If  you  have  a 
degree,  a  diploma  or  a  certified 
skill,  you  can  contribute  to  their 
progress— and  your  own— 
with  CUSO. 
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tremendous  upsurge  In  elec- 
tronics, billion  dollar  payroll, 
110,000  employee  Industry 
In  South  California  boom- 
ing!" As  David  Lawrence, 
editor  of  US  News  and  World 
Report,  vividly  puts  it:  "Go- 
vernment planners  figure 
they  have  found  the  magic 
formula  for  almost  endless 
good  times.  Cold  war  is  the 
catalyst.  Cold  war  is  an 
automatic  pump  primer. 
Turn  a  spigot,  and  the  public 
clamorous  for  more  arms 
spending  .  .  .  Cold  war  de- 
mands, if  fully  exploited, 
are  almost  limitless." 

The  case  could  not  have 
been  stated  more  baldly. 
American  foreign  and  dome- 
stic policy  are  firmly  tied  to 
the  profits  of  the  Cold  War, 
and  the  checks  and  balances 
which  reign  over  the  mili- 
tary-industrial elite  are  few. 

At  present  this  massive 
armaments  industry  is  find- 
ing one  of  its  juiciest  outlets 
in  Vietnam.  The  propaganda 
barrage  which  has  been  so 
carefully  and  laboriously 
aimed  at  the  American  pub- 
lic for  20  years  has  made 
such  a  war  domestically  pos- 
sible, and  the  Vietnamese 
are  the  current  pump  prim- 
ers of  the  American  war  eco- 
nomy. While  this  is  not  by 
any  means  the  sole  or  even 
the  major  cause  of  the  war, 
it  is  vital  to  understand  the 
stake  that  the  military  indu- 
strial complex  has  in  the 
prolongation  of  this  conflict. 
Although  this  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1962,  when  Vietnam 
was  not  the  vital  factor  it  is 
today,  the  implication  of 
Cook's  thesis  for  Vietnam 
are  clear.  As  he  himself  puts 
it:  "The  warfare  state  cannot 
stop  at  home;  it  has  to  con- 
quer the  foreign  menace 
whose  mere  existence  makes 
it  a  domestic  menace.  The 
road  of  the  Warfare  State 
is  the  road  to  war." 
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It's  Not  The  CIA  -  It's  The  CFB 


BY  KEN  DANCYGER 

The  University  of  Toronto 
has  a  centennial  project.  No 
we  didn't  renovate  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  Several  students 
decided  that  one  of  the 
prime  shortcomings  of  this 
university  was  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  film-making  on 
campus.  They  formed  the 
Centennial  Film  Board. 

So  as  to  avoid  comparison 
with  the  Founding  Fathers 
some  of  their  number  are 
Mary  Omatsu  and  Carl 
Bruckman.  Their  aims  are 
simple;  there  will  be  a  series 
of  twelve  lectures  (Tuesday 
evenings)  on  the  techniques 
of  film-making:  Allan  King 
(Warrendale)  Julius  Kohan- 
yi  and  other  experts  will  talk 
about  camerawork,  direct- 
ing, editing  etc.  Workshops 
will  be  set  up  and  anyone 
interested  in  making  a  film 
will  be  partially  subsidized. 
8mm.  equipment  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Board. 

The  CFB,  our  answer  to 
Canada's  own  NFB  (and 
hopefully  a  challenge  to  it 
in  the  future)  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  colleges 
and  Simcoe  Hall. 

Kramer's  Evening 

Its  first  official  project 
was  to  co-sponsor  "An  Even- 
ing with  Stanley  Kramer" 
this  past  Sunday  in  Convo- 
cation Hall.  Unfortunately 
late  publicity  and  cold  wea- 
ther limited  the  audience  to 
300.  A  pity.  Mr.  Kramer  (di- 
rector of  Defiant  Ones,  Jud- 
gement at  Nuremberg  and 
the  new  Guess  Who's  Coming 
to  Dinner)  was  most  enter- 
taining. 

A  very  honest,  forthright 
individual,  he  is,  at  54,  the 
"James  Dean"  of  Hollywood 
directors  except,  if  I  may 
force  a  cliche,  he  always  has 
a  cause.  Tanned,  self-assur- 
ed, he  stood  up  courageous- 
ly to  two  hours  of  tame 
questioning.  The  most  pro- 
vocative question  challeng- 
ed the  economy  of  his  use 
of  old  romantic  music  in  his 
latest  film.  Nevertheless  he 
answered  the  old  standards 
"who  do  you  admire"  "who 
are  your  favourite  actors?" 
"what's  wrong  with  Holly- 
wood?" etc,  with  verve  and 
respect  for  his  audience. 

Several  worthwhile  com- 
ments he  made  concerned 
the  "new  wave"  of  film- 
makers. He  feels  that  too 
often  a  filmmaker  is  afraid 
to  show  pure  feeling  and 
honesty  on  the  screen  and 
will  turn  instead  to  under- 
statement or  technique  to 
sell  his  point.  Kramer  him- 
self puts  as  much  feeling 
and  conviction  as  his  sens- 
itivity to  his  backers  and 
audience  will  allow.  Predict- 
ably the  most  common  crit- 
icism against  his  films  is 
sentimentality.  He  predicts 
that  the  next  wave  of  film- 
makers will  return  to  sim- 
'plicity  in  their  films  and 
concentrate   on   the  story 
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rather  than  technique. 

I  felt  as  if  he  was  whisper- 
ing in  my  ear  when  he  talk- 
ed about  th":  actors  with 
whom  he  has  worked.  Ro- 
bert Mitchum  drinks,  Oscar 
Werner  is  creative  and  intel- 
ligent, Ava  Gardner  has  a 
complex,  Marlon  Brando 
wanted  to  be  somebody, 
Frank  Sinatra  is  a  fink  .  .  . 
It  was  great  fun. 

King's  Advice 

Allan  King  opened  the 
Board's  lecture  series  on 
Tuesday.  He  was,  in  his  un- 
assuming manner,  as  inter- 
esting as  Kramer.  He  talked 
about  his  humble  univers- 
ity beginnings  and  assured 
the  100  present  in  UC  104, 
that  a  university  education 
could  be  useful,  at  least  pol- 
itically, if  film-making  is 
your  game. 

King  spent  some  time  ex- 
plaining that  Warrendale 
was  representative  of  his  ci- 
nema verite  approach  to 
filming.  His  notion  in  mak- 
ing the  film  was  to  explore 
the  freedom  of  a  child  and 
the  need  for  expression  with 
the  hope  that,  in  his  words, 
he  could  find  out  "where  we 
adults  got  screwed  up".  He 


shot  the  film  virtually  from 
day  to  day.  Out  of  sponta- 
neity, he  hoped  for  some 
comunication  of  honesty 
and  feeling. 

King  was  frank  in  a  very 
novel  way.  He  looks  upon 
making  a  film  as  a  personal 
experience,  cathartic  as 
much  as  self-searching.  He 
usually  works  with  the  same 
people;  establishes  a  rapport 
with  them.  They  know  what 
they  want  out  of  the  film 
and  work  towards  a  some- 
what common  goal.  Con- 
stant verbal  communication 
is  unnecessary.  A  similar 
trust  is  developed  or  at  least 
attempted  with  the  subjects 
of  the  film.  He  seldom  uses 
actors,  seldom  stages  scenes. 
This  is  a  dangerous,  but 
nevertheless  exciting,  way  to 
make  films.  It's  no  wonder 
he  needs  a  long  vacation 
afterwards. 

He  urged  everyone  present 
to  get  out  and  make  films. 
It  was  the  only  way  to  learn. 
So  if  you  see  a  camera  peer- 
ing at  you  through  the  hand- 
le of  your  teacup,  don't  be 
alarmed.  Contrary  to  ru- 
mour its  not  the  CIA,  or  the 
Mounties;  its  the  CFB. 


OPEN  DEBATE  ON 


VIETNAM  WAR  AND 
THE  U  of  T  STUDENTS 


MON.  JAN.  14 
G.S.U.  HOUSE 


1  -  2  P.M. 

16  BANCROFT 


1st  of  o  weekly  series  of  Debotes  &  Discussion: 
Sponsored  by  the  Graduate  Students  Union. 
For  information  coll  J.  DePozza  923-0252 
F.  Cunningham  921-9409 


COME  WEST  YOUNG  MAN! 

for  a  challenging  career  opportunity  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  exploration  and  producing  company. 

GEOLOGISTS 

required  by 

PAN  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Interviews  for  Regular  and  Summer  Employment 
Thursday,  January  18,  1968 

with 

Postgraduates,  Graduates  &  Undergraduates 
in 

GEOLOGY  &  GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Pan  American  is  a  major  producer  of  oil,  natural  gas 
and  sulphur.  The  Company's  operations  now  embrace 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Yukon, 
North  West  Territories,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coastal  waters. 

We  can  offer  excellent  salaries,  benefits  and  opportu- 
nities for  advancement. 

For  Company  and  position  information,  contact  your 
Placement  Office. 


VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON.  —  THURS.  AT  NOON 
WED.  —  FRI.  AT  NOON 
FRI.  —  TUES.  AT  NOON 

CORY  SUBMITTED  TO  S.A.C.  OFFICE  MAIN  CAMPUS 


CLASSIFIED 


O.C.E.    presents    UNDER   MILK  WOOD 

by   Dylan  Thomas.  January    II    &  12 
P-??.)..  Januory    13   (2:30  p.m.). 
OCE  auditorium.  Tickets  ot  door 


FOUND  —  GOLO  weddi 
sidewalk  north  of  main 
Jon.  9th.  Enquire  at  Informati 
Simcoe  Hall. 


band  on 
ry,  Tues. 
Desk 


MALE  STUDENT  seeks  room  and  board 
with  family  in  exchange  for  services 
3,1  BA.  1-8948. 


Please  i 


NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  1  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight,  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meols,  entertain- 
ment  etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  stu- 
dents. Call  Roger  Oatley  481-7439  now. 

FOR  RENT:  Main  floor  of  home  Ac- 
commodates 1  to  3  persons.  Fully  fur- 
nished. Located  on  campus.  379  Hu- 
ron  Street.  Call  922-3592. 

JACK:  Yes,  I  will  be  at  the  LGM  Bash 
don't  pick  up  another  girl.  You  know 
how  much  I  enjoy  the  LGMB.  See  you 
tomorrow  night.  —  Virginia. 

SAC  PRESS  requires  typists  for  part- 
time  work  ot  least  50  w.p.m.  Prefer- 
ably 60  w.p.m.  Apply  to  Gail  Lewis, 
basement  of  SAC  Bidg.,  main  campus 


ThHE  FANJ0M  WANTS  v°"-  He'll  b« 
there  with  his  own  style  of  wit  and 
perversion.  Will  you?  The  Lady  Godiva 
Memorral  Bash  offers  you  animal  mu- 
sic more  onimal  music  jazz,  oldies 
but  goodies,  free  girls,  free  guys,  hop- 
py  couples  unhappy  couples,  firelight, 
candle  light,  no  light.  What  more 
;ould  you  wont?  Saturday  night  Hart 
House.  $1.25,  tickets  at  the  Engineer- 
ing Stores  or  at  the  door. 

FOR  SALE  —  Ladies*  racoon  coat  ex- 
cellent condition.  $150.00  Size  15-16. 
Phone  222-6071. 

1XPERT  TYPING  of  theses,  essays  etc 
925  1956  fr°m  COmpus'  Co"  Mrs"  Press 

4th  GIRL  WANTED  to  share  modern 
2  bedroom  aportment.  550  a  month 
corner  of  Spadino  and  Lowther,  15th 
Moor,  sauna.  923-2051. 

SEX?  Who  wonts  it  now?  It's  time  to 
get  busy,  Get  your  typewriter  fixed. 
For  reasonable  rates  call  461-9764 
evgs.  922-7977. 

OPEN  TO  ANYBODY:  Direct  TORONTO- 
PARIS:  Return  Flight  $309.  Children 
holf  fare.  June  10  -  September  9 
Call  928-3162.  Still  some  seofs  avail- 


CAREER  CHALLENGES 
IN  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
ENERGY  INDUSTRY 

JOB  CHALLENGE  — 

Initial  assignments  involve  the  use  of  sophisticated 
techniques  in  the  utilization  of  computers,  energy 
systems,  fuel  utilization,  new  system  design,  methods 
and  equipment  evaluation  in  the  Head  Office  Engin- 
eering Department,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Job  future  can  lead  to  further  specialization  in  the 
above  fields  or  line  administration  jobs  in  one  of  the 
operating  departments. 

DEGREE  REQUIRED  — 

Engineering  graduates  interested  in  a  general  engin- 
eering challenge  leading  to  management. 

COMPANY  INFORMATION  — 

Available  in  your  Placement  Library. 

ON-CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS  — 

An  interview  team  will  be  visiting  your  campus  to  in- 
terview final  year  engineering  students.  Check  with 
the  Placement  Office  for  dates. 

THE  CONSUMERS'  GAS 
COMPANY 


'67  and  Film:  In  Retrospect 


COMING  SOON: 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

As  iar  as  cinema  is  concerned,  1967  was 
a  d^a^-pointing  year.  Although  clearly  an 
improvement  over  '66  as  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  the  centennial  year  produced  no 
miracles.  Full  oi  good  intentions,  the  CBC  te- 
ieviz-d  two  poor  films  designed  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  National  Film  Board  for  the 
theatres  (The  Ernie  Game  and  Waiting  for 
Caro'ine)  and  exiled  to  the  picture  houses 
one  excellent  film  intended  for  television 
(Al.an  -King's  Warrendale).  Any  comparison 
between  the  insipid  dramas  of  the  CBC-NFB 
and  King's  sensitive  documentary  can  only 
tend  to  confirm  the  depressing  notion  that 
reportage  is  all  these  national  organizations 
are  capable  of  producing,  and  that  for  im- 
aginative fiction  we  must  look  to  Quebec 
and — though  this  may  be  more  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  than  a  reality — to  the  under- 
ground film-makers. 

On  the  international  scene,  '67  brought 
no  masterpiece  of  the  caliber  of  A  Man  for 
All  Seasons  of  the  year  before.  Of  those  films 
which  were  shown  last  year  in  Toronto,  the 
one  !  liked  best  was  Alain  Resnais'  La  Guer- 
re es*  finie.  Shown  at  the  opening  of  Cine- 
city  last  spring,  it  concerns  a  group  of  Spa- 
nish patriots  who  thirty  years  after  the  Ci- 
vil War-  continue  to  plan  a  counter-revolu- 
tion from  the  safety  of  Paris.  One  of  them, 
Diego,  who  repeatedly  returns  across  the 
Pyrenees,  sees  the  hopeless  discrepancy  bet- 
ween the  stubborn  idealism  of  his  comra- 
des and  the  reality  of  Franco's  Spain.  When 
he  tries  to  explain  to  them,  they  blindly 
object  that  in  Spain  he  is  too  close  to  the 
situation  as  it  really  is.  He  is  fed  up  with 
the  theorizing  and  the  sentimentality;  fed 
up  with  those  who  have  never  seen  any 
thing  more  in  the  struggle  than  a  cause  for 
heroic  youths,  a  cause  now  generally  for- 
gotten and  replaced  in  the  popular  imagi- 
nation by  Vietnam.  Yves  Montand  as  Diego 
embodies  all  the  weariness,  the  impatience, 
and  the  sincere  love  of  country  the  role  de- 
mands. He  conveys  masterfully  the  impres- 
sion of  a  great  man  at  bay  in  the  best  tragic 
hero  tradition.  The  film  also  marked  the 
sudden  rise  to  international  stardom  of 
Quebecoise  Genevieve  Bujold,  an  actress  of 
great  charm  and  composure  who  has  since 
appeared  in  De  Broca's  King  of  Hearts  and 
Louis  Malle's  Thief  of  Paris. 

I  also  admired  the  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  Arthur  Perm's  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 
I  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that  the  film 
Has  by  some  viewers  been  taken  too  serious- 
ly; its  pathos  is  exaggerated  at  the  expense 
of  its  humour.  Despite  the  brutal  realism  of 
their  deaths,  Bonnie  Parker  and  Clyde  Bar- 
row are  presented  as  glamorized  folk-heroes 


of  the  depression  perhaps  as  they  were  be 
affectionately  remembered  or  improved 
upon  by  the  farmers  of  that  era.  It  is  the 
light-hearted  mood,  typified  by  the  gay  ba- 
njo music,  which  dominates.  Warren  Beat ty 
says  he  was  attracted  to  the  story  in  the 
first  place  because  he  found  Bonnie  and 
Clyde  funny  characters. 

My  third  choice  would  likely  fall  on 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (although  be- 
ing a  rabid  Thomas  Hardy  fan  may  make 
me  less  than  impartial)  and  The  Thief  of 
Paris  was  my  fourth  favorite.  If  these  films 
have  any  common  merit,  it  may  lie  in  their 
sense  of  a  particular  time  and  place,  be  it 
Paris  in  the  Gay  Nineties,  19th  century  Dor- 
set, depression-days  in  the  American  South- 
West,  or  even  the  Franco-Spanish  border  in 
the  1960's.  (In  Resnais'  film,  however,  it  is 
the  situation  rather  than  the  particular  pla- 
ces that  count).  Watching  each  of  these 
films  you  feel— or  at  least  I  feel— a  genuine 
and  exhilarating  sensation  of  displacement 
which  lasts  after  you  have  left  the  theatre. 
Although  this  feeling  is  insufficient  as  the 
key  to  success,  any  film  which  can  create 
it  is  not  valueless.  Peter  Glenville's  Come- 
dians, for  example,  despite  its  often  clumsy 
plot  mechanisms  and  usually  banal  dialogue, 
captures  the  minutiae  of  Papa  Doc's  Haiti 
with  paradoxical  and  fascinating  beauty. 

The  two  films  which  I  enjoyed  least  last 
year  were  The  Day  the  Fish  Came  Out  and 
the  Boulting  brothers'  Family  Way.  That  Mi- 
chael Cacoyannis  could  have  achieved  the 
former  constitutes  the  year's  greatest  disap- 
pointment. The  weaknesses  of  Family  Way 
are  best  seen  when  it  is  compared  with  an 
Italian  film  on  the  same  subject  shown  last 
fall  at  the  Electra,  Bolognini's  Bell'Antonio 
with  Marcello  Mastroianni.  Here  the  theme 
of  impotency  is  deeply  entwined  with  Sici- 
lian honour,  greed,  and  the  power  of  the 
church.  The  inevitably  pathetic  denouement 
makes  the  problems  raised  by  Boultings' 
film  look  like  the  trivial  devices  of  a  TV  si- 
tuation comedy. 

The  Electra  Repertory  Cinema  richlv 
deserves  a  year-end  salute  for  the  many  fine 
picturse  it  has  made  available  to  the  To- 
ronto public  in  1967.  In  addition  to  revil- 
ing good  films  of  established  reputation 
such  as  Last  Year  at  Marienbad,  L'Awen- 
tura.  The  Red  Desert,  and  8%,  it  has  pre 
sented  little  known  or  recent  works  which 
do  not  get  regular  screenings,  such  as  Hiro- 
shi  Tesbigahara's  striking  Face  of  Another 
made  after  his  better  known  Woman  in  the 
Dunes  in  1966. 

Best  New  Year  wishes  also  to  the  va- 
rious film  societies  on  and  around  campus, 
to  Cinecity,  and  to  Take  One,  a  fine  Cana- 
dian film  magazine. 


HOW  I  WON 
THE  WAR 


(A  REVIEW) 


There  is  a  theory  in  Holly- 
w  o  o  d  that  a  successful 
Broadway  music  will  be 
equally  successful  when 
transferred  to  the  screen. 
This  is  the  theory  which  lies 
behind  the  filming  of  Came 
lot,  and  this  is  why  Camelot 
is  such  a  poor  movie. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  a  movie 
at  all;  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  film  of  the  play.  Alan 
J.  Lcrner,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  screenplay,  has  not 
bothered  to  write  one,  but 
has  stuck  to  his  original 
script.  If  his  original  script 
had  been  all  that  good,  there 
might  have  been  some  hope 
for  the  picture,  but  it  was 
not. 

One  can  appreciate  Ler- 
ner's problem  in  adapting 
T.H.  White's  The  Once  and 
Future  King  for  the  stage. 
He  was  faced  with  a  sprawl- 
ing work,  covering  forty 
years  and  seven  hundred  pa- 
ges, which  traced  the  life 
of  Arther  from  his  boyhood 
and  education  at  the  hands 
of  Merlin,  to  the  final  disinte- 
gration of  his  kingdom.  In 
reducing  the  work  to  a  man- 
ageable size,  Lerner  war  forc- 
ed to  discard  over  half  of  it. 

Some  changes  which  Ler- 
ner introduced  were  com- 


A  Funny  Thing  Happened  On  The  Way  To  The  Studio 


pletely  unjustified.  In  The 
Once  and  Future  King,  Lan- 
celot is  presented  as  the 
ugliest  man  alive.  White  spe- 
cifies over  and  over  again 
that  he  is  not  the  stock  ro- 
mantic hero,  but  a  very  hu- 
man being,  with  weaknesses 
so  great,  that  he  is  forced  to 
develop  his  strength  and  pro- 
wess far  beyond  that  of  all 
other  men  in  order  to  coun- 
terbalance them.  Yet  in  Ca- 
melot Lancelot  re-appeared 
as  the  handsome  knight  in 
shining  armour.  Lerner 
showed  that  he  totally  miss- 
ed the  point  of  White's  book 
which  is,  a  de-romanticiza- 
tion:  a  debunking  of  the  he- 
roic epic,  and  a  realistic 
treatment  of  a  legendary  su- 
bject. 

As  in  My  Fair  Lady,  dis- 
plays his  knack  of  ignoring 
what  the  author  said  . . . 
(Damn  it  all,  Eliza  marries 
Freddy. 

But  then  how  could  The 
Once  and  Future  King  be 
successfully  adapted  for  the 
stage,  without  losing  its 
scope  and  depth?  Impossi- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  to  lend  itself  na- 
turally to  a  screen  adapta- 
tion. The  flexibility  of  the 
movie  form  makes  it  poss- 


BY  STEPHEN  KATZ 

ible  to  show  the  very  large 
and  the  very  small:  the  pano- 
rama and  the  close-up.  One 
of  the  problems  with  the 
stage  adaptation  was  that 
White's  sense  of  perspective 
was  destroyed.  The  contrast 
between  the  tiny  intimate 
details  and  events  of  the  li- 
ves of  the  three  protagonists, 
and  their  widespread  ramifi- 
cations could  not  be  shown. 
In  the  screen,  this  would  be 
no  problem.  A  movie  of  The 
Once  and  Future  King  could 
be  tremendous. 

Unfortunately,  the  movie 
Camelot  botches  the  book 
even  more  badly  than  the 
play.  Rather  than  return  to 
White's  book,  Joshua  Logan, 
the  director,  has  stuck  by 
Lerner's  mediocre  stage 
play.  And  the  faults  of  the 
play  are  magnified  one  hun- 
dredfold on  the  vast  panavi- 
sion  screen.  Even  if  Lerner's 
script  had  been  the  greatest 
thing  since  Hamlet,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  writing  for  the 
screen  are  two  entirely  diffe- 
rent things. 

Neither  Lerner  nor  Logan 
have  grasped  the  fact  that 
the  screen  is  not  the  medium 
for  dialogue:  a  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words. 


On  the  screen,  a  glance  or 
involuntary  movement  of  the 
hand  can  convey  what  re- 
quired several  lines  of  dialo- 
que  on  the  stage.  Yet  the 
characters  are  always  talk- 
ing, or  (what  is  worse)  sing- 
ing. The  songs  have  all  been 
dubbed,  and  the  lip  synchro- 
nization is  messy.  The  tunes 
are  first  rate,  but  Lerner's 
lyrics  are  cute  and  self-con- 
sciously clever,  and  his  inte- 
gration of  the  songs  so  bad 
that  they  are  constantly 
breaking  in  as  distractions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  mu- 
sical film.  Richard  Lester  s  A 
Funny  Thing  Happened  on 
the  Way  to  the  Forum,  is  a 
notable  exception.  But  Jo- 
shua Logan  has  none  of  Les- 
ter's zany  inventiveness,  and 
his  direction  vacilates  bet- 
ween cuteness  and  mawkish 
sentimentality. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize 
the  actors,  since  they  are 
clearly  defeated  by  their 
writer  and  director  from 
the  start.  Prom  Richard  Har- 
ris, in  the  role  of  King  Ar- 
thur, one  would  expect  bet- 
ter Mostly  he  furrows  his 
brown  and  twitches.  His  en- 


tire performance  is  stagey 
and  runs  to  excess.  He  seems 
to  relish  the  fact  that  his 
lines  are  bombaslic  and 
maudlin. 

Vanessa  Redgrave  as  Gue- 
nevere  is  a  joy  to  behold 
from  beginning  to  end,  but 
she  is  miscast.  She  gets 
through  largely  on  charm, 
and  comes  across  as  the  only 
living  person  in  the  kingdom. 
She  does  this  despite  her 
lines  rather  than  because  of 
them. 

It  would  be  possible  to 
continue  listing  the  fault  of 
this  picture:  its  countless 
anachronisms;  its  silly  cos- 
tumes; its  clumsy  handling 
of  singing;  its  dreadful  mon- 
tage and  inept  plot  develop- 
ment, but  this  would  be  poin- 
less. 

Even  if  all  these  faults  were 
corrected,  Camelot  w  o  u  1  d 
still  remain  nothing  more 
than  an  overblown  soppy 
Harlequin  Romance,  on  a  par 
with  Vadim's  The  Game  is 
Over.  Chalk  rip  another  vic- 
tory for  Hollywood.  It  can 
now  add  to  Doctor  Zhivago, 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  and 
The  Bible,  another  success- 
ful money-making  desecra- 
tion of  a  good  book. 
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"ONE  OF 
THE  YEARS  MOST 
MEMORABLE  AND 
IMPORTANT  MOVIES!' 

Newiday 
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A  POEM 

Artists,  especially  the  tender  ones  who  are  exposing 
their  works  for  mass  consumption  for  the  first  time, 
generally  display  contempt  and  envy  for  the  media  man. 

In  presenting  a  new  work  of  art  to  the  public,  the 
media  men  can  aid  and  speed  up  pleasant  and  easy  di- 
gestion of  the  product,  but  at  the  same  time  remove  much 
of  the  delicate  flavor. 

Pedro  Xisto,  a  visiting  professor  from  Brazil  and  a 
so  timeless  The  Globe  and  Mail  called  him  "silver-haired," 
has  written  a  poem,  or  an  exercise  in  graphics,  depending 
on  your  point  of  view,  and  this  poem  is  the  central  idea 
of  the  environmental  section  of  the  University  College 
arts  festival. 

What  the  poem  amounts  to  on  computer  paper  (it 
had  to  be  programmed;  it  would  take  too  long  to  write  it 
manually)  is  10,000  permutations  of  the  word  "babel"  and 
18  other  words  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

What  this  means  to  artsmen  is  that  many  of  the 
words  of  the  poem  are  things  like  "aaaaa,  aaaab,  aaaal, 
aaaae,  .  .  ."  etc.  On  paper  it  doesn't  look  like  much,  but 
the  idea  is  to  let  yourself  proverbially  "get  into  it." 

On  Wednesday  night  artist-chief  engineers  of  the  en- 
vironment, Paul  Sterback  and  Bob  Wise  were  recording 
the  sounds  that  various  assistants  were  making  in  read- 
ing different  parts  of  the  poem.  The  climax  definitely  can 
be  interpreted  as  alluding  to  the  confusion  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel. 

But  the  artists  reminded  me  that  it's  not  so  much 
the  physical  description  of  the  poem  that  is  significant 
as  the  total  concept  of  producing  such  an  idea. 

Other  than  adding  that  the  environment  is  in  a  steel 
structure  and  it's  probably  very  freaky,  there  is  little 
more  to  say  about  it,  not  because  the  information  is  not 
available  or  because  the  environment  defies  description. 

But  if  this  article  continues  it  will  begin  to  distort  the 
artists'  conception  of  their  environment,  unless  the  con- 
tent herein  is  restricted  to  vague,  spectacular,  mystical 
illusions. 

Hopefully  after  the  festival  weekend  Jan.  27-28,  we 
will  be  able  to  say  we  digested  the  Babel  environment 
without  the  aid  of  Bromo  Seltzer. 

A  NEW  JOURNAL 

A  strictly  academic  and  yet  very  refreshing  addition 
to  campus  publications  appeared  this  week.  Inside  the 
tasteful  cover  of  SYMPOSIA,  A  Students'  Journal  of  Phil- 
osophy, is  an  attractive  collection  of  essays  written  by 
graduates  and  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto. The  editors  encourage  both  staff  and  students  to 
recognize  the  best  of  classwork  and  independent  investi- 
gations. SYMPOSIA  is  an  admirable  attempt  at  both  rele- 
vancy and  professionalism  by  students  in  or  connected 
with  the  Philosophy  Department. 

The  topics  treated  in  the  first  issue  cover  a  wide  range 
of  interests.  In  a  concise  but  perceptive  paper  Mel  Brad- 
shaw  argues  that  the  Final  Argument  for  Immortality  in 
Plato's  Phaedo  is  not  conclusive.  The  modern  reader,  he 
says,  "is  apt  to  find  inadequate  substantiation  for  the 
steps  by  which  immortality  is  reached."  David  Panciera 
presents  a  thorough  and  critical  analysis  of  the  political 
realism  of  Reinhold  Neibuhr  and  Saint  Augustin  in  an 
essay  on  Christian  Faith  and  Liberal  History.  The  variety 
of  topics  should  encourage  students  of  all  departments 
to  read  this  journal. 

STAFF  NEWS 

We  heartily  recommend  that  you  re-read  Joan  Mur- 
ray's art  reviews  from  last  term.  All  were  excellent.  Un- 
fortunately for  us  Joan  has  had  to  wander  more  deeply 
into  the  groves  of  academe  and  will  no  longer  be  writing 
for  us.  We  have  acquired  a  new  book  editor,  though  — 
the  exuberant  and  prolific  Stephen  Bornstein.  And  Rod 
Mickleburgh  will  soon  be  joining  us  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity. He  and  Graham  have  rediscovered  musical  chairs. 

B. 


GRAHAM  FRASER 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODOARD 


JOAN  MURRAY 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


Jj 


ALAN  GORDON 
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and  we  recommend... 

theatre 

Theatre  is  starting  the  New  Year  in  Toronto  with  a 
frenzied  burst  of  activity.  Theatre  Toronto,  the  much- 
publicized  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  Crest  (remem- 
ber them?)  companies  and  the  Canadian  Players,  opens 
this  Wednesday  at  the  Royal  Alex  with  The  Drummer  Boy, 
a  new  French-Canadian  play.  Noel  Coward's  play  Hay 
Fever  comes  to  the  O'Keefe  Centre  next  Monday  before  it 
starts  its  run  in  London's  West  End.  Sweet  Charity  ends 
its  run  here  Saturday.  If  you  haven't  seen  it,  you've  mis- 
sed the  prime  example  of  the  Broadway  Musical  at  its 
best.  Also  on  Monday,  the  Italian  Club  will  present  Ad- 
dio  Giovenezza  at  Hart  House  Theatre.  The  torch  of  noon 
hour  drama  has  been  taken  by  up  by  the  Trinity  College 
Drama  Society  as  they  announce  an  ambitious  season  of 
one-acters.  Posters  will  be  pinned  to  walls  with  more  de- 
tails, I'm  sure,  but  it's  nice  to  see  this  kind  of  thing  start 
up  again. 

Two  more  things:  The  Poor  Alex  will  show  a  new 
Canadian  play  by  an  old  Canadian.  Land  On  My  Property 
is  the  name  of  the  play,  Harvey  Markowitz  is  the  name 
of  the  Canadian.  The  other  thing  is  George  Luscomb's 
new  production,  Gentlemen  be  Seated,  at  his  new  head- 
quarters on  12  Alexander  Street.  Luscomb's  shows  are 
usually  inventive,  at  the  expense  of  clarity.  He  has  lately 
been  identifying  himself  with  Toronto  theatre,  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  many  involved  in  the  theatre  scene  ...  oh 
well,  this  show  may  be  different;  I  hope  so. 

film 

The  Christmas  crop  of  new  films  was  rather  dismal. 
Many  were  frankly  unpleasant.  I  wonder  how  advertisers 
hope  to  get  people  to  see  their  movies  by  saying  it  "leaves 
you  feeling  kicked  in  the  teeth"  (How  I  Won  the  War). 
Some  tried  to  be  pleasant  and  failed:  Doctor  Doolittle  ' 
had  many  good  moments  (regrettably  few  of  them  musi- 
cal) though  wastefully  overblown.  Between  categories 
was  The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  the  Ugly,  enjoyable  despite 
its  length,  pretention,  and  vulgarity. 

On  the  brighter  side,  a  psychedelic-type  film,  Chap- 
paqua,  is  on  at  the  Towne;  Bonnie  and  Clyde  is  back  at 
The  Cinema.  The  most  promising  looking  recent  arrivals 
are  The  Power  Game  at  Cinecity  and  Guess  Who's  Com- 
ing to  Dinner  at  the  Carlton. 

The  Electra  will  be  showing  some  American  films  of 
the  fifties  this  month  featuring  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Mont- 
gomery Clift.  Later  what  the  French  call  "comedie  desc- 
pilant"  will  appear  on  the  same  screen,  Louis  Malle's  wil- 
dly inventive  not-to-be-missed  Zazie  dans  le  Metro. 

MB 

music 

U  of  T  has  managed  to  share  some  of  the  spotlight 
with  the  rest  of  Toronto  this  week.  This  Saturday  at  8:30 
in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Edward  Johnson  Building  the 
Pro  Musica  will  give  a  concert  of  Renaissance  chamber 
music;  and  on  Monday  at  the  same  hall  there  will  be  pre- 
sented a  young  composers'  concert  by  students  from 
McGill  (also  8:30  p.m.).  Elsewhere,  on  Saturday  at  Mas- 
sey  Hall,  Verdi's  Rigoletto  will  be  given  in  a  concert  per- 
formance. Without  sets,  dramatic  action,  lighting,  etc.,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  Verdi's  score  for 
itself.  It  will  also  present  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
conductor  Ozawa  handles  the  opera  idiom  —  an  area 
that  he  has  yet  to  explore.  Next  Thursday,  the  Soviet 
'cellist  Rostropovich,  will  appear  with  the  TS  —  also  at 
Massey  Hall,  8:25  p.m.. —  in  performances  of  Haydn's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2,  and  Prokofieffs  first  Cello  Con- 
certo. Busy  week  for  Massey  Hall.  On  Monday  pianist 
Wilhelm  Kempff  will  be  giving  a  recital  at  8:30  p.m.  and 
if  you  are  of  that  inclination,  the  Grand  Music-Hall  of 
Israel  will  be  at  the  Royal  Alex  for  two  shows  today  and 
tomorrow.  And  at  Eaton  Auditorium,  next  Thursday,  the 
Zagret  String  Quartet  will  be  performing  starting  at  2:00 
p.m.  P-G. 

misc. 

If  you're  driving  west  in  the  snow  you  might  con- 
sider dropping  in  at  Erindale  College.  You'll  be  able  to 
warm  your  noses  and  also  have  a  chance  to  see  an  ex- 
hibit of  paintings  by  Adrian  Dingle.  Don  Smith  (IV  Trin) 
and  Bonnie  Campbell  (III  Pol  Sci.)  have  put  together  a 
very  exciting  program  for  Can-Can's  French  Canadian  Cul- 
tural Festival.  The  Festival  includes  the  production  of 
Foisy's  En  Regardant  Tomber  Des  Murs  and  Herbiet's 
Terre  Des  Hommes  at  the  Central  Library.  Herbiet  will 
speak  before  the  performance  January  21. 
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New  morality  creates  sexual  complexes 


The  "sexual  revolution"  is 
causing  as  many  complexes 
as  the  taboo-laden  morality 
it  has  replaced,  a  University 
of  Toronto  psychiatrist  said 
Wednesday. 

Speaking  at  a  free-wheel- 
ing discussion  on  Sex — a 
Private  Appetite,  Dr.  Peter 
Moore  of  the  University 
Health  Service  said,  "every 
person  has  to  work  out  some 
sexual  code  for  himself." 

But  sex  is  becoming  a  very 
artificial  appetite,"  the  doc- 
tor continued  "It  is  very 
much  culturally  induced. 

"When  there  were  many 
sexual  taboos,  we  had  guilt 
feelings  about  things  like 
masturbating  in  back  alleys. 
Now  people  feel  inadequate 


for  not  living  up  to  the  new 
standards." 

Dr.  Moore  outlined  two 
complexes  "tied  up  with 
there  not  being  enough  ta- 
boos." 

Boys  suffer  from  a  Casa- 
nova complex  and  feel  con- 
stantly pressed  to  prove 
themselves  "robust  athletes 
in  bed." 

"There  is  less  and  less  guilt 
from  too  much  sex,  and  more 
and  more  from  too  little." 

Many  girls  have  an  "or- 
gasm complex,"  the  doctor 
said.  "If  a  girl  has  some 
scrape  with  sex,  and  there 
are  no  bells  ringing  or  stars 
flashing  like  in  the  movies, 
she  thinks  she's  abnormal. 

"Sex  has  stopped  being  an 


Controversial  word  found 
in  student  paper's  pages 


individual  thing,"  Dr.  Moore 
said.  "People  are  allowed 
too  little  freedom  to  be 
themselves.  You  are  not  free 
if  you  are  forced  to  be  eman- 
cipated." 

Dr.  Moore  disapproved  of 
the  Swedish  practise  of  en- 
couraging complete  sexual 
freedom  for  15  year-olds. 
"People  at  15  are  not  emot- 
ionally prepared  for  intimate 
sexual  relationships  and  they 
may  be  harmed  if  sex  is 
pushed  upon  them." 

We  all  start  out  less  able 
sexually  than  the  people  we 
read  and  hear  about,  said 
Dr.  Moore.  "The  bad  thing 
is  worring  about  being  sex- 
ually inadequate. 

"You  should  allow  your- 
self the  luxury  of  feeling 
inadequate." 


CALGARY  (CUP)  —  A 
threat  to  shut  down  the 
Mount  Royal  Junior  College 
student  newspaper,  The  Ref- 
lector, has  been  temporarily 
dropped. 

The  board  of  trustees  last 
week  called  for  disciplinary 
action  and  a  possible  shut- 
down of  the  paper  due  to  al- 
leged obscenities. 
A  Wednesday  night  meeting 
of  the  board  tabled  possible 
action  on  a  statement  pre- 
sented by  the  paper's  edito- 
rial board  pending  further 
developments. 

The  statement  said  that 
the  paper  is  bound  by  the 
Canadian  University  Press 
code  of  ethics. 


The  controversy  arose  on 
campus  over  the  use  of  a 
word  in  a  Reflector  editorial 
cartoon. 

An  initial  motion  by  E.B. 
Lyle  of  the  board  of  trustees 
asked  that  "immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  restore  to 
respectability  our  college 
newspaper.  The  Reflector, 
and  that  acting  President  K. 
F.  McCready  be  instructed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
or  failing  this,  that  publica- 
tion be  curtailed  immedia- 
tely." 

Reflector  editor,  Allan  Wil- 
son  said  he  feels  the  majo- 
rity of  students  and  student 
council  member  support  the 
paper's  editorial  policy. 
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Deportment  .,. 
Room  128.  Mining  Building.  Brinq 
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TODAY 
1  p.m. 

geology  films, 

your  own  lunch, 

1:15  p.m. 

A.  Resounding  Tinkle  by  N  F 
Simpson  presented  by  the  Trinity 
College  Dramatic  Society  Admission 
free.  Cartwright  Hall,  St.  Hilda's 
College. 

8  p.m. 

Progressive  Conservative  club's 
annual  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
birthday  party, 

9  p.m. 

Hockey  dance  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
119  St.  George  featuring  G.  Law- 
son  Knight  and  the  Chancellors. 

A  dance,  GSU  building,  16  Ban- 
croft Ave.  with  live  music  by  the 
Shombulls.  a  licensed  bar  and  free 
food. 

SUNDAY 
7  p.m. 

New  series  of  discussions  on 
Christianity  is  Revolutionary.  This 
week's  topic:  Agents  of  Revolution. 
Knox  College. 


roday  and 
'  tomorrow  are  a  lot 
more  than  one 
rday  apart.  Our 
world  keeps  changing  and 
we  expect  you  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  latest  engineering 
developments  after  you  join 
us.  In  fact,  we'll  pay  the 
tuition  at  your  choice  of  the 
many  excellent  evening  grad- 
uate schools  in  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York-Philadelphia  areas. 


nterviewer  on  Campus 
January  13 


©Public  Service 

Electric  and  Gas  Company 
New  Jersey 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

One  of  America's  Largest  and 
Most  Progressive  Suppliers  of  Energy 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 

BABEL:  SOCIETY  AS  MADNESS  AND  MYTH 


★  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  24th 

'AMERICRAP' 
MULTI  MEDIA  SHOW 

EDGAR  Z.  FRIEDENBERG 
GAD  HOROWITZ 

★  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  25th 

SOCIETY  AS  PROPAGANDA' 
MULTI  MEDIA  SHOW 

_ VANCE  PACKARD 
—  HARLEY  PARKER 

*  FRIDAY  26th  —  SUNDAY  28th 

FILM  FESTIVAL 

— MACLENNAN  BLDG.  135 
—MECHANICAL  BLDG.  132 


★  SATURDAY  —  SUNDAY 

BABEL:  ENVIRONMENT 
IN  REFECTORY 


11  A.M.  -  11  P.M. 


★  SUNDAY,    JANUARY  28th 

MOTHERS  OF  INVENTION 
LIGHT  SHOW 

8.15  P.M.    CONVOCATION  HALL 


TICKETS  $2.50  and  $4.00 

ON  SALE  IN  SYDNEY  SMITH, 
J.  C.  R.  AND  REFECTORY 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Presents 

THE  QUIET  JUNGLE 

PLUS  . . . 

THE  MID-KNIGHTS 


IN 


A  HUGE  ROCK  'N  SOUL 
SHOWN  DANCE 

HOWARD  FERGUSON  HALL 

75  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

SAT.  JAN.  13,  8:30  P.M. 

ADMISSION:  $1.25 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  a  book- 
er 'The  Day  You  8uv  A  Dio- 
■nond"  outlining  what  vou  should 
=xpect  ond  get  when  vou  invest  m 
a  diamond  and  how  we  con  save 
vou  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
Durchas.. 


3H 


Hugh 


Proctor 
Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Wrestlers  lose  to  Redmen 


THE  INNIS  COLLEGE 

FORMAL 

Fri.  Feb.  2,    9-1  a.m. 
OLD  MILL 

$5.00  /COUPLE 


Varsity  wrestling  Blues 
lost  a  close  22-16  match  to 
Guelph  Redmen  last  Tuesday 
at  the  aggie  acropolis. 
Against  last  year's  OQAA 
champions.  Blues  showed 
surprisingly  well  as  they 
were  in  contention  until  the 
final  bout. 

Steve  Casselman  ( 123  lb.) 
wrestled  well  only  to  be 
overpowered  in  the  last 
round.  Veteran  Jim  Doner 
(130  lb.)  also  lost  his  match 
in  the  third  round  by  a  tough 
1-0  count. 

The  next  three  duels 
brought  a  smile  to  Varsity 
coach  Wipper  as  Blues 
swept  them  all.  Victors  were 


Bob  Kellerman  (137  lb.), 
Rick  Kesten  (145  lb.),  and 
Ron  Wilson  (152  lb.).  The 
latter  two  bouts  ended  in 
pins. 

Then  a  160  lb.  rookie  Rod 
Vinter  dropped  a  tight  de- 
cision, while  smooth  Bill  Al- 
lison (167  lb.)  and  Vic  Hel- 
fand  (177  lb.)  also  ended  up 
in  the  losers'  circle  with  nar- 
row 6-5  defeats.  Both  Allison 
to  pinning  their  opponents. 

Mike  Wright  (191  lb.), 
competent  as  always,  out- 
muscled  his  adversary,  but 
heavyweight  Ylo  Korgemagi 
came  up  against  one  of  Ca- 
nada's top  wrestlers  and 
went  down  valiantly  in  the 
third  round. 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L  cords 
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ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 

The  Inland  Steel  Company,  Indiana  Harbor  Works,  East  Chicago,  Indiana 
invites  you  to  investigate  our  many  career  opportunities.  Consult  the  specific 
job  description  in  the  pocket  of  our  brochure.  Our  representatives  will  be  on 
your  campus  on  January  19th. 


INLAND  STEEL  COMPANY 

«.     •      INDIANA   HARBOR  WORM 

EAST  CHICAGO.  INDIANA 


We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  in  the  Plana  (or  Progress  Program 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 
UNLIMITED ! 

You'll  Be  Starting  At  The  Bottom  ! 

A  challenging  career  opportunity  in  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing exploration  and  producing  company  awaits  you. 

GEOPHYSICISTS 

required  by 

PAN  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Interviews  for  Regular  and  Summer  Employment 

Thursday,  January  18,  1968 
Friday,  January  19,  1968 

with 

Postgraduates,  Graduates,  &  Undergraduates 


GEOPHYSICS,  PHYSICS, 
&  MATHEMATICS 

Pan  American  is  a  major  producer  of  oil,  natural  gas 
and  sulphur.  The  Company's  operations  now  embrace 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Yukon, 
North  West  Territories,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coastal  waters. 

We  can  offer  excellent  salaries,  benefits  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 

For  Company  and  position  information  contact  your 
Placement  Office. 


the  Ontario  Public  Service 
recognizes  the  U 
in  opportunity 


Paralleling  the  dramatic  changes  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  recent  years,  and 
often  directly  responsible  for  them,  are 
continuing  developments  in  government 
planned  to  keep  pace  with  the  dynamic 
growth  of  the  province. 

To  maintain  its  up-front  position,  the 
Ontario  Public  Service  must  continually 
bring  in  new,  young  personnel  with  fresh 
ideas. 

As  an  employer,  the  Ontario  Public  Ser- 
vice offers  salaries  equal  to  those  of  pri- 


vate employment;  self-development  pro- 
grams and  professional  advancement; 
excellent  vacation  and  other  fringe  be- 
nefits. 

For  the  new  graduate  who  wants  to  be 
involved  in  decision  making  and  formu- 
lating public  policy  at  an  early  stage  in 
his  career,  government  employment  holds 
the  answer. 

It's  an  amazing  era  in  which  we  live.  A 
career  with  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
will  make  you  an  important  part  of  it. 


©ONTARIO 
PROVINCE  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


Campus  interviews  of  interest  to  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates in  SCIENCE  and  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  will  be  con- 
ducted: 

January  19,   1968    Contact  your  Placement  Office. 
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FACTORIAL  ROUNDUP 


St.  Michael's  College  wins 


By  PEG  LA  CENTRA 

In  the  most  spectacular 
epic  action  in  the  basketball 
courts  of  the  land  this  week, 
SMC  A  took  VIC  1  by  fire 
and  sword  (an  old  etruscan 
expression  which  translates 
the  tally  39-29).  Bearing  most 
of  the  booty  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  rapine  were  M. 
Longpre  (a  representative  of 
the  ethnic  race)  and  Sean 
Casey  Patrick  O'Neill.  Each 
was  awarded  eight  (8)  points 
by  the  SPQ. 

MED  A,  scalpels  firmly 
clutched  in  formaldehyde- 
stained  hands,  inflicted 
thirty  (30)  incisions  around 
the  cojones  (a  good  old  Spa- 
nish term)  of  PHE  A.  The 
vanquished,  however,  did  not 
take  all  this  lying  down;  they 
hooped  28  points.  Most  de- 
serving of  the  praises  of  the 
epic  balladeer  Mute  Orange 
Madison  (  who  generally 
hangs  around  for  just  that 
purpose  was  Wally  "Ram- 
parts" Router  of  the  exercise 
and  health  men. 

In  second-platoon  hoop 
encounters,  VIC  II  spleened 
ARCH  38-32.  Otto  (to  find 
out  his  real  name,  just  re- 
verse the  spelling)  of  ARCH 
and  Commander  Franklin  of 
the  Victors  each  netted  6 
sharp  ends.  Unfortunately, 
Justice  Blacklock,  whose 
Commentaries  have  regret- 
tably been  displaced  by  those 
of  Mason  and  Burger,  chalk- 
ed up  an  egg. 


Trin  A,  paced  by  Baines 
and  Boiven  with  12  and  11 
respectively,  locked  up  UC 
II  m  the  argives  to  the  tune 
of  44-26  (an  old  pop  standard 
made  famous  by  Sammy 
Kaye,  lamented  jazz  great.) 
Having  recovered  his  soul 
from  the  fallen  angel,  U.S. 
Faust  redeemed  himself  by 
hooping  16  points  for  UC. 

There  were  other  b-ball 
games  this  week,  but  unfort- 
unately their  scripts  were 
inscribed  by  nondescript 
scribes. 

HOCKEY 

Maggie's  Pharm  (A),  de- 
scending with  all  the  force 
of  a  concrete  zeppiin,  flat- 
tened the  Knox  seminarians 
1-ought  (0).  Halliday  gave 
the  prescription  for  the  drug 
men. 

In  the  bush  leagues,  Erin 
(mending  their  ways)  sneak- 
ed by  UC  II  by  dicing  11, 
thus  establishing  a  subtle 
9-point  lead  over  UC.  Rolling 
7  for  the  new  school  was 
Mirthful  Delivity. 

MINOR  SPORTS 

In  vegetable  marrow 
watering,  New  doused  Innis 
37-28,  H.  Rap  O'Flannery  led 
the  New  hose-handlers. 

In  spittle-slinging,  Vic 
dropped  the  decision  to 
APSC. 

And  remember,  fans:  "man 
must  not  he  with  an  animal, 


G.S.U.  SKI  TRIP 

TO  BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  COLLINGWOOD 

SATURDAY  JAN.  20 

Cost:  $7  includes    —  Tows 

—  Transportation 

$2  DEPOSIT  MUST  BE  PAID 

—  TO:  TOM  GOVERS 

ROOM  140 
Phone  759-1432  after  6  p.m. 
LASH  MILLER  CHEM.  BLDG. 

BUS  LEAVES  AT  8  A.M.  SHARP 
FROM  G.S.U.  BLDG.  16  BANCROFT  AVE. 


Bring  this  ad  for  Special  Student  Rates  til  Feb.  29/o8 


^pypP- ...  i 


JHULESK 


STAGE  AT  1:30 
4:30  7:30  10:30 


OPEN  T  DAYS  A  WEEK! 


THEATRE 

SPflOIHA  M  OMUS  -363  5006  -  SWOKIHC 


NOW  PLAYING  —  2  SHOWS  IN  ONE 
ALl  STAR  GHUIE  SHOW  —  PLUS  AMATEUR  STRIP  WRESTLING  . 

A  FIGHT  TO  THE  "BARE"  FINISH  


for  that  is  confusion."  Deu- 
teronomy 4:16. 

Due  to  circumcision  be- 
yond our  control,  gargan- 
tuan Gellius,  reg  fac  man 
(as  they  say  in  the  trade), 
is  unable  to  be  with  us  for 
a  wile.  Until  he  ascends  to 
office  once  again,  a  flotilla 
of  renowned  jazz  grates  will 
be  grooooooving  the  inter- 
fac  scene. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Committee 
on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
presents 

on  open  lecture  on 

"PHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
IN  EARLY  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  FRANCE" 

by  L  Pearce  Williams, 

Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University 

on  15th  January      1.10  p.m. 

in  102  Mechanical  Engineering  Bidg. 

(Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund) 
Everybody  is  invited. 


YORK  UNIVERSITY  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

DANCE 


.  JAN.  12  -  8:30  P.M. 


FEATURING  4  TOP  BANDS 

THE  PAUPERS 
THE  LAST  WORDS 
THE  YEOMEN 
THE  MAGIC  CIUCUS 

Admission  $1.50      York  Campos 


THE  TRAVELLERS 


SAT.  JAN.  13 

BURTON  AUDITORIUM 
ADMISSION  $1.50 


8:00  P.M. 
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ICEMEN  FACE  GUELPH  TONIGHT 


CAGERS  HOST  WESTERN  ON  SATURDAY 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Guelph  Redmen,  tradit- 
ional doormats  of  the  SIHL 
)pax  their  annual  visit  to  Var- 
sity Arena  tonight  to  match 
faceoffs  with  league  leading 
Varsity  Blues. 

While  Redmen  have  had 
their  problems  escaping  the 
dingv  depths  of  the  league's 
cellar,  they  have  shown  signs 
of  vacating  said  premises  in 
their  last  few  games.  Most 
impressive  of  these  was  a 
3-0  win  over  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  one  week  ago.  It  was 
the  first  shutout  win  ever 
for  a  Guelph  entry. 

Defense  and  goallentling 
have  been  mostly  respons- 
ible for  Redmen's  recent  dis- 
play of  solid  hockey.  Net- 
minder  Jim  Horton,  a  former 
Junior  'A'  star  with  St.  Ca- 
tharines or  the  OHA  league, 
provides  a  solid  core  around 
which  the  rest  of  the  team 
revolves. 

Barry  Poag  and  Mike  Dcer- 
sam  are  the  best  in  an  ade- 
quate defensive  corps  while 
Mike  Cummimgs,  Walter 
Kincaid,  Jim  Forbes  Doug 
Weaver  and  Jay  Blackwood 
are  the  top  shooters  in  the 
inconsistent  Guelph  offense. 

In  Hamilton  on  Wednes- 
day night  Marlins  looked  to 
be  heading  for  a  big  upset 
win  reminiscent  of  their  2-1 
victory  over  Blues  last  sea- 
son. However,  Varsity's  gap 
of  ability  proved  just  to 
much  and  Marlins  finally 
faltered  in  the  third  penod. 

The  key  goal  of  the  game 
came  late  in  the  first  period 
with  Marlins  holding  both 
a  2-1  lead  and  a  good  margin 
in  the  play.  Brian  Jones'  shot 
from  a  near  impossible  angle 


slipped  through  Ian  Budge 
(Mac's  Rock  of  Jello)  into 
the  net.  The  score  seemed 
to  set  Marlins  back  on  their 
heels  and  from  then  on  they 
never  threatened  to  take  over 
the  game. 

Jones  added  two  more 
goals  to  give  him  his  second 
hat  trick  in  as  many  league 
games.  Paul  Laurent  and 
Gord  Cunningnam  scored 
Blues'  other  markers  while 
Max  Hickox,  Graeme  Taylor 
and  Gary  Spoar  kept  Mac 
in  the  game. 

The  most  exciting  action 
of  the  night  came  in  the  se- 
cond period  when  Bob  Ha- 
milton and  John  Gordon  of 
Varsity  were  both  given 
minor  penalties  on  the  same 
play.  Marlins  swarmed  all 
over  John  Wrigley  before 
they  finally  scored  with  just 
two  seconds  left  on  the  pen- 
alty clock.  During  the  two 
minute  period  the  puck  was 
never  outside  the  Varsity 
Blueline  and  the  play  was 
blown  dead  but  once. 

Only  flagrant  display  of  vio- 
lence took  place  in  the  dying 
minutes  of  the  game  when 
Charlie  Cippola.Marlins'  hot- 
shot centre  from  Colgate 
charged  Jim  Miles  and  then 
picked  a  fight  with  him.  It 
was  the  last  and  biggest  mis- 
take of  the  night  for  Cippola 
as  Miles  scored  a  quick 
first-round  TKO. 

The  line  of  Murray  Stroud, 
Brian  Jones  and  Bob  McClel- 
lan  was  the  best  on  the  ice. 
Stroud  had  three  assists  to 
bring  his  league  leading  to- 
tal to  eighteen  while  McClel- 
land set  up  two  goals  to 
maintain  the  SIHL  scoring 
leadership. 


By  JIM  MORRISON 


Hockey  and  basketball  Blues  shutout  McMaster 


BRIAN  JONES 

3-goal  night 


SIBL  STANDINGS 

P   W    L  For 

A  Pts 

Windsor  2    2    0  197 

161 

A 

Toronto  2    2    0  150 

145 

4 

Wt'loo     110  81 

46 

2 

Western  2    1     I  177 

157 

2 

Mac        2    0    2  138 

150 

0 

Guelph    3    0    3  192 

276 

0 

Future  Games 

Saturday,  Jon.  13 

Western  ot  Toronto 

Guelph  at  Windsor 

Waterloo  at  McMaster 

JOHN  HADDEN 


Varsity  Blues,  resting  in  the  unfamiliar  plateau  of  first 
place,  will  be  after  their  third  straight  win  tomorrow  night, 
as  Western  Mustangs  appear  at  Hart  House  for  a  return 
bout.  Action  starts  at  8:30,  and  the  amazing  Blues  can  be 
rated  solid  favourites  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Varsity  coach  John  McManus  can  be  excused  for  being 
jubilant,  as  his  underdog  Blues  have  shot  into  a  first-place 
tie  with  Windsor  Lancers  after  throttling  McMaster  Marau- 
ders 50-56  Wednesday  night  right  in  Hamilton.  But  coro- 
nary victims,  McManus  included,  will  litter  the  floor  if 
Blues  keep  winning  games  the  hard  way.  Following  their 
Western  form,  Blues  squandered  an  early  first  period  lead, 
and  then  fought  neck-and-neck  in  the  second  period  before 
going  ahead  to  stay  with  a  minute  left. 

The  opening  minutes  of  the  match  were  beyond  belief. 
John  Hadden  was  doing  his  Bill  Russel  imitation  at  both 
ends  of  the  court,  and  Mark  White,  Bruce  Dempster,  Arvo 
Neidre  and  Ron  Voake  were  scoring  on  almost  every  shot. 
With  nine  minutes  left  in  the  first  period.  Blues  were  ahead 
22-5. 

But  something  had  to  give,  and  fatigue  started  to 
catch  up  with  Varsity.  Mac's  staged  a  rally  under  the  di- 
rection of  Peter  Wheatley  and  Karl  Mearns  which  left 
them  on  the  short  end  of  a  34-27  count  at  halflime. 

In  the  second  half,  Marauders  kept  on  the  pressure, 
finally  tying  the  score  at  45  apiece  with  just  over  ten  min- 
utes left.  At  this  point.  Blues  went  into  a  prolonged  scoring 
drought,  missing  shot  after  shot,  and  losing  rebounds  to 
the  fired  up  Mac  squad.  Luckily  for  Varsity,  Marauders 
were  also  having  shooting  difficulties,  and  were  unable  to 
build  more  than  a  three  point  lead. 

With  three  minutes  left,  the  McManus  charges  started 
to  regain  control.  Voake  and  Neidre  scored  key  baskets  to 
shoot  Blues  in  front  57-56,  and  the  defense  tightened.  In  the 
last  minute  of  the  game.  Varsity  not  only  prevented  Marau- 
ders from  scoring,  but  drew  the  grey  team  into  costly 
fouls.  Mark  White  and  Bruce  Dempster  hit  from  the  line 
to  make  the  final  score  a  thrill-packed  60-56. 

"We  always  do  well  in  the  box",  said  McManus,  "but 
to  win  two  in  a  row  on  the  road  is  just  tremendous.  And 
next  to  beating  Windsor,  I  like  to  take  a  game  from  Mac." 

The  key  to  Blues'  success  this  year  is  balance,  as  the 
scoring  in  the  Mac  game  proves.  Bruce  Dempster  was  high 
man  again  with  14  points,  but  right  behind  came  Whit;, 
Neidre  and  John  Hadden  with  12  apiece,  and  Voake  with 
10.  Last  year  Varsity  went  with  Holowachuk  —  this  season 
everyone  helps  out,  and  Blues  are  clicking  as  a  team. 

John  Hadden  had  his  best  defensive  game  in  some  time, 
leading  all  players  with  16  rebounds.  Mark  White  and  Bruce 
Dempster  continued  to  merit  consideration  as  allrStar 
guards.  And  the  return  of  Ron  Voake  to  the  lineup  compli- 
ments Arvo  Neidre's  presence,  giving  Blues  a  great  one-two 
punch  at  forward.  Although  they  failed  to  score,  Mark  Sla- 
ter and  Mike  Kirby  were  both  efficient  in  relief,  and  their 
defensive  work  helped  keep  Toronto  in  contention  in  the 
closing  minutes. 
Below  the  Boards 

University  of  Waterloo  Warriors  opened  their  season  with 
an  81-46  conquest  of  Guelph  Redmen,  the  latter's  third 
straight  loss  .  .  .  Western  Mustangs  dropped  an  exhibition 
qame  to  Waterloo  Lutheran  78-63  . . .  Windsor  Lancers  de- 
feated Wayne  State  University  88-75,  also  in  exhibition  play. 

SCORING 

F°'  VDempster  14,  Hodden  12,  White  12.  Neidre  12.  Voake  10. 

F0F  "oHiffe  13   Wheotley  10,  Mearns  10,  Murray  6.  Martinson  5.  Altingham  7, 

ratti  3,  Connor  2.  


Guelph  netminder  Jim  Norton  (shown  here)  can  look  forward  to  lots  of  this  sort  of  ac- 
tion tonight  as  Redmen  invade  Varsity  Arena  to  take  on  our  high-sco>ing  Blues.  For 
Blues  it  will  be  their  last  tune-up  before  the  World  tournament  ot  Innsbruck. 


How  'bout  this,  sports  fans? 


self 
Hun 


presto,  I  off 
endeavours 
athletic  fro 
of  sight. 
There's 


necrophilia  wear- 
Do  you  find  your- 
[|i  og  ol  Hubci'i 
and  William  Den- 
s  your  kief  lost  its 
rki  the  bedbugs 
'  Then,  hey  man, 
new  turn  on.  And, 
ou  incredible 
the  Varsity 
Up  light  out 
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so  much  action 
en  Johnnny  Esaw 
would  be  hard-pressed  not 
to  eventually  say  something 
intelligent  about  the  action. 

On  Friday  night  at  7.30  in 
the  Hart  House  pool,  Guelph 
and  Toronto  match  strokes. 
At  Varsity  Arena  at  eight 
o'clock  is  a  shinny  shenan- 
igan with  the  same  two 
schools  on  hand. 


Saturday  afternoon  finds 
Hail  Mouse  filled  with  RMC 
and  Toronlo  fencers  (1.00), 
Toronto  and  Waterloo  Wrest- 
lers (1.00).  and  an  OFSAA 
gymnastic  meet  (1.30). 

In  the  evening  conies  high 
school  basketball  (Don  Mills 
vs.  Alderwood)  at  6.30,  inter- 
collegiate squash  (Western 
at  Toronto)  at  7.40,  the  Esto- 
nian Rhythmic  Gymnastic 
Group  (them  broads  are 
something  else-even  Latvian 
boys  like  them)  at  7.45,  inter- 
collegiate boxing  and  water 
polo  and  high  school  wrest- 
ling at  the  stroke  of  eight, 
and  finally  the  night's  big 
basketball  game  at  8.30  with 
Western  and  Toronto  as  com- 
batants. Films. 

Seems  a  groove,  as  it  were. 


.  Varsjty  Bl«es  off  to  Austria  for  world  hockey  tournament 

By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH       0f  the  1968  Winter  Univer     Bin,.',  Fv  w 

..*:-«.  myer-     B|ues  fust  two  games  will     Jone,    P..,,,,   i  „..„„.    „_..,     „.    ,      _.  . 


The  dream  comes  true  for 
a  certain,  well-known  hockey 
club  at  6.45  this  evening 
when  Air  Canada  flight  #452 
takes  off  rom  Malton  air- 
port for  Montreal.  Aboard 
the  huge  jetliner,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  motley  array  of 
passengers,  will  be  18  p'lay- 
ers  and  six  club  officials 
whose  ultimate  destination 
lies  a  bit  a  farther  than  the 
pea-soup  port.  The  club  of 
course  is  our  illustrious 
Varsity  Blues,  and  their  far- 
off  destination:  AUSTRIA. 

Canadian  champs  for  the 
past  ,  two  years,  Blues  are 
Europe-bound  in  an  exciting 
attempt  to  snare  world  inter- 
collegiate supremacy.  The 
global  tourney  is  being  held 
al  Innsbruck,  Austria  as  part 


of  the  1968  Winter  Univer 
siade  which  runs  from  Jan. 
21-28.  These  games,  student 
versions  of  the  Winter 
Olympics,  are  held  every 
two  years.  Blues  will  be  the 
only  Canadians  competing 
although  skiing  and  ice-skat- 
ing are  also  on  the  agenda. 

Following  their  arrival  in 
Montreal  this  evening,  wea- 
ther permitting  (touch  ma- 
hogany), the  teams  boards 
a  Swissair  plane  which  will 
deposit  them  among  the 
snowy  alps  of  Zurich  tomor- 
row morning.  From  there 
its  only  a  short  jaunt  to  the 
home  of  leather  shorts  and 
Tyrolian  hats,  Innsbruck. 

Innsbruck  is  superbly  e- 
quipped  for  the  Universiade, 
having  show-cased  for  the 
world  with  its  handling  of 
the  Winter  Olvmpics  in  1964. 


Blue's  first  two  games  will 
take  place  at  Feldkirch,  but 
their  final  three  are  slated 
for  Innsbruck's  magnificent 
Olympic  Ice  Stadium. 

Varsity  is  faced  with  a 
tough  tournament  opener  as 
they  take  on  Czechoslovakia 
Jan.  19.  The  next  day,  still 
at  Feldkirch,  Blues  tackle 
the  host  Austrian  club. 

Then  at  Innsbruck,  on  Jan. 
23  Blues  play  Findland.  On 
the  25th  come  the  Swedes, 
and  finally,  on  Jan.  28  the 
big  Russian  bear  gets  its 
chance  to  maul  Toronto. 

Players  making  the  trip 
for  Varsity  are  goalies  John 
Wrigley  and  Peter  Adamson, 
defensemen,  Peter  Speyer, 
Doug  Jones,  Jim  Miles,  Terry 
Parsons  and  Bob  Hamilton, 
and  forwards  Gord  Cunnin- 
gham, John  Gordon,  Brian 
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It  was  messy  last  night.  If 
you  went  out  you  met  50 
rowdy  college  males  throw- 
ing snowballs,  breaking  win- 
dows and  filling  the  archway 
at  Sir  Dan's,  as  in  the  pic- 
ture left.  And  if  you  missed 
the  snow-drunk  crowd  you 
chanced  getting  hit  by  fal- 
ling trees  and  branches 
cracking  under  ice-weigh*, 
like  this  one  which  broke  a 
power  line  and  brought  down 
a  hydro  pole  on  St.  George 
St.  And  if  you  were  really 
lucky  and  missed  both  these 
disasters,  you  probably  slip- 
ped and  fell  into  a  slushv 
snowbank. 


AFTERMATH  OF  DISMISSALS 


WLU  may  witness  student -faculty  clash 


By  BOB  PARKINS 

WATERLOO  —  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University  is  prim- 
ing for  a  student-administra- 
tion showdown  that"  could 
lead  to  a  student  strike. 

The  confrontation  has 
been  provoked  by  the  univer- 
sity's dismissal  of  two  fac- 
ulty members  on  grounds 
that  have  led  a  group  of 
WLU  students  to  set  up  a 
special  court  of  inquiry  and 
to  call  for  a  student  boycott 
of  classes. 

The  impeding  clash  —  set 
for  Wednesday  morning 
when  the  investigation  will 
convene —  has  been  looming 
for  several  months  but  came 
to  a  head  in  mid-December 
when  the  university  did  not 
renew  the  contract  of  a  po- 
litical science  professor.  Dr. 


George  Haggar,  32. 

Dr.  Henry  Endress,  WLL's 
acting  president,  has  maint- 
ained that  Dr.  Haggar  is  '  un- 
happy" here  and  "would  be 
happier  working  in  some 
other  institution  that  is 
more  sympathetic  to  his 
aims." 

Dr.  Haggar,  a  Lebanese- 
born  specialist  in  Marxian 
analysis,  who  is  also  promi- 
nent in  the  Canadian  Arab 
community,  has  written  se- 
veral anti-administration  ar- 
ticles for  The  Cord  Weekly, 
the  campus  newspaper  at 
WLU. 

At  the  same  time  the 
campus  learned  that  Dr. 
Haggar's  contract  was  being 
dropped  after  three  years, 
psychology  lecturer  Gray 
Taylor,  22,  was  fired  for  un- 


professional conduct. 

Acting  President  Endless 
said  Taylor  "wasn't  liWng  up 
to  the  accepted  standards 
of  the  profession. 

"He  was  not  behaving  in 
a  professional  way."  Dr. 
Endress  said.  "This  is  both 
in  class  and  generally." 

Taylor  is  a  graduate  psy- 
chology student  with  consi- 
stent first-class  standing  as 
an  undergraduate  who  says 
he  accepted  a  teaching  po- 
sition as  part  of  his  MA 
program. 

Both  he  and  Dr.  Haggar 
have  been  associated  with 
movements  calling  for  aca- 
demic and  social  change. 

Reaction  against  the  dis- 
missal of  the  two  men  has 
been  led  by  The  Cord  Week- 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


Jones,  Paul  Laurent,  Paul 
McCann,  Bob  McClelland 
Ward  Passi,  Mike  Ridell] 
Brian  St.  John,  Murray 
Stroud  and  Don  Fuller,  a 
member  of  last  year's  Blues 
now  with  the  Senior  Manies. 

Team  officials  going  along 
are  Dalt  White,  ace  team 
manager,  Mike  Killoran, 
trainer  Howie  Ringham,  Dr. 
"Red"  Stephen  Watt,  and 
our  very  own  sportsie,  Phil 


Bingley.  Bingley  will  be  giv- 
ing exclusive  coverage  of  the 
tournament  to  the  Varsity 
with  game  reports  telephon- 
ed immediately  after  each 
contest. 

Competition  overseas  will 
be  extremely  tough,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  any 
sort  of  outcome.  As  coach 
Watt  said,  "I'm  going  with 
a  completely  open  mind.  1 
expect  anything  to  happen." 


Anderson  dies 


Fulton  henry  Anderson  72, 
professor  emeritus  and  for- 
mer head  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  philosophy  de- 
partment, died  last  Thurs- 
day in  Charlottetown. 

Prof.  Anderson  attended 
several  universities,  includ- 
ing U  of  T  where  he  receiv- 
ed his  MA  and  PhD  degrees. 


He  was  head  of  the  philo- 
sophy department  Injm  1945 
to  1962. 

Pi  of.  Anderson  has  given 
special  lectures  here  since 
his  retirement.  For  the  last 
year  he  had  been  the  acting 
head  of  the  department  ot 
philosophy  at  Lauren  tian 
University  in  Sudbury. 


Legal  red  tape  stymies  senate  seats 


A  proposal  to  seal  seven 
students  on  the  University 
of  Toronto  Senate  has  been 
referred  back  to  the  Senate's 
executive  committee  because 
of  legal  problems. 

In  a  statement  released 
after  Friday's  Senate  meet- 
ing. Dr.  Moffat  Woodside, 
the  Senate's  acting  chairman, 
said  the  university's  solici- 
tors "had  raised  certain 
questions  about  the  legality 
of  the  proposals  under  the 
University  of  Toronto  Act." 

Last  night  he  said  these 
technicalities  involved  such 
requirements  as  the  election 


of  members  every  four  years 
and  that  niembers  reside  in 
Ontario. 

Dr.  Woodside  also  noted 
the  Senate  had  been  "made 
aware"  of  the  resolution 
passed  last  week  by  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil. SAC  proposed  student 
representation  be  shelved  in 
favor  of  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  princi- 
ples of  university  govern- 
men. 

Dr.  Woodside  said  the  le- 
gal aspects  should  be  stia- 
ightened  out  before  consider- 
ing other  factors. 


BAHAMAS 

CHARTER  FLIGHT 

READING  WEEK  BASH 

FEB.  17  -  24 

$179  includes 

Round-trip  air  fare 
8  days  hotel  accommodations 
Free  Sunshine 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  EARLY  —  CONTACT: 
"STUDENTOURS" 
JOHN  HAFEZI 
2  Doris  Drive 
Toronto  16 
OR,  EVENINGS  CALL  759-7453 


ATOMIC  ENERGY 
OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

will  conduct 

CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 

on 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY 
JANUARY  18  and  19,  1968 

for 

CHEMISTS  METALLURGISTS 
ENGINEERS  MATHEMATICIANS 
BIOLOGISTS  PHYSICISTS 

Continuing  staff  appointments  ovailoble  at 

Chalk  River  Nuclear  Laboratories 
Chalk  River,  Ontario 

Commercial  Products 
*  Power  Projects 

Sheridan  Park,  Ontario 

Whiteshell  Nuclear  Research  Establishment 
Pinawa,  Manitoba 

For  job  descriptions  and  interview  appointment 
please  visit  your  university  Placement  Office 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVI5  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  o  book- 
<et  "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dio- 
-nond  '  outlining  whot  you  should 
expect  ond  get  when  vou  invest  rn 
3  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
1-ou  o  great  deol  of  money  on  this 
Durchas.. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diomond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


M 


Engineering  and 
scientific  careers  in 
telecommunications 

Northern  Electric  Company  Limited  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories  and  manufacturing  plants  located 
in  Montreal.  Ottawa,  Belleville,  Bramalea,  Ont.  and  London 

ON  CAMPUS  January  18, 19th. 


To  arrange  an  interview  appointment, 
please  contact  your  placement  office. 


W\  northern  E he  trie 

\JZ  /  COMPANY  LIMITED 


VCUC  in  favour  of  students  on  senate 

The  Victoria  College  Union  Council  Thursday  night 
sharply  crilicized  the  Students  Administrative  Council  for 
opposing  immediate  student  representation  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Senate. 

SAC  rep  John  Kirkpatrick  (III  Vic)  urged  the  council 
not  to  support  the  SAC  move.  Kirkpatrick  voted  last  Wed- 
nesday against  the  SAC  proposal  which  demanded  a  full- 
scale  study  of  University  government. 

President  Glenn  Brownlee  (IV  Vic)  said  he  believed 
SAC  was  wrong.  "They  should  have  accepted  the  offer  (of 
seven  student  senators)  while  continuing  to  work  for  furth- 
er change,"  he  stated. 

The  VCUC  agreed  that  rejection  of  the  Senate  plan 
might  make  that  body  less  responsive  to  future  proposals. 
Councillors  did  not  accept  SAC's  argument  that  the  Senate 
was  offering  only  "token"  recognition. 

Drivers  wanted  for  Engineering  rally 

The  fifth  annua!  Engineering  Car  Rally  will  be.  held 
next  Sunday. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Electrical  club,  the  rally  will  fe- 
ature classes  and  trophies  for  novice  and  advanced  drivers. 

"Anybody  can  enter  and  experience  is  definitely  a  di- 
sadvantage," says  Dal  Carioni  (IV  APSC),  club  chairman. 
"Last  year  we  had  86  entrants." 

Tony  Patt  (IV  APSC),  one  of  the  organizers,  said  the 
rally  will  be  160  miles  long.  "It  will  probably  be  limited  to 
100  cars,  so  it's  first  come,  first  served,"  he  warned. 

Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Galbraith  Building 
foyer  between  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m. 


Attention  all  UC  students  taking 
one  or  more  English  courses. 

A  Meeting  Of  The  English  Students'  Union 
Will  Be  Held  Tuesday  Jan.  16 
At  1  O'clock  In  UC  106. 

This  meeting  is  crucial  since  a  draft  of  a  constitution  and  plans 
for  nominations  will  be  presented. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Committee 
on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
presents 

an  open  lecture  on 

"PHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
IN  EARLY  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  FRANCE" 

by  L  Pearce  Williams, 

Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University 
on  15th  January       1.10  p.m. 

in  102  Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg. 

(Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund) 
Everybody  is  invited. 
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CENTENNIAL 
FILM  BOARD 

2nd  MEETING 

Tues.  Jan.  16, 7:00  p.m. 
Room  104,  University  College 

Presenting  R.  Rouveroy,  CS.C 

ON  CAMERA  WORK 


Can -Can  festival  spotlights  Quebec 


By  SUE  HELWIG 

Dominion  Square, 
Montreal, 
July  1,  1967 

"Vietnam  aux  Vietnam- 
iens  et  Quebec  aux  Quebec- 
ois"  on  bold-faced  placards. 
And  right  behind,  a  group 
from  Toronto  chanting, 
"Hey,  hey,  LBJ,  how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?" 

For  some  it  was  a  day  of 
celebration  and  for  some  it 
was  a  day  of  protest. 

But  in  the  yellow  heat  of 
the  square,  as  f  heard  the 
organizers  —  always  in 
French  and  in  English — urge 
the  protesters  to  file  two  by 
two  across  a  crowded  mid- 
section, I  was  struck  by  the 
irony  of  the  situation. 

French  and  English,  side 
by  side,  feeling  the  same 
need  to  express  revlusion  by 
protest,  nearly  all  of  thein 
students.  Their  co-operation 
was  a  testimony  lo  a  dream 
of  bilingualism. 

But  the  illusion  shattered 
when  one  read  these  words, 
"Vietnam  aux  Vietnamiens 
et  Quebec  aux  Quebecois." 

It  seems  that  we  are  stiil 
trying  to  live  within  the 
dream.  And  until  the  bubble 
bursts  there  may  still  be 
ways  of  creating  what  can  be' 
at  best  only  a  fragmenlaiy 
kind  of  co-operation. 

Recognizing  this,  a  group 
of  students  who  call  them- 
selves the  Canadian-Cana- 
dien  Committee  have  pieced 
together  a  festival. 


This  week  they  hope  to 
create  on  campus  the  kinds 
of  situations  that  will  lead 
naturally  to  the  accord  of 
feeling  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  marked  the 
Dominion  Day  protest  in 
Montreal. 

Festival  highlights  are  a 
concert,  two  one-act  plays 
and  a  speech  by  a  controver- 
sial figure. 

Of  these,  the  evening  with 
two  chansonniers  offers  the 
best  chance  for  audience  par- 
ticipation. 


One  of  them,  Pierre  Le- 
tourneau  is  well  known  jn 
Montreal  through  his  TV 
show,  La  Boite  a  Chanson, 
which  Torontonians  were 
able  to  view  on  Sunday  mor- 
nings last  summer. 

This  program  is  one  even- 
ing of  a  daily  hour  of  popu- 
lar music  and  other  special 
programs  known  as  Jeun- 
esse  Oblige. 

Habitues  of  Le  Patriot  will 
be  familiar  with  the  song:. 

(see  FESTIVAL  on  page  9) 


Your  turn  to  coll  Montreal,  M.chel"  —  Bonnie  Compbell 
(III  New)  and  Michel  Demers  (I  New)  making  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  French  Canadian  Arts  Festival.  Tickets  are 
now  on  sole  at  the  SAC  office  for  Festival  events  next  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights. 


Creating  the  'environment'  for  UC's  Babel 


By  SUE  HODGSON 

Bob  Wise  and  Paul  Ster- 
back,  the  creators  of  the 
'  enviroment"  for  Univeisity 
College's  Babel  festival,  work 
behind  two  forbidding  steel 
doors  off  a  Dundas  St.  a'.ley- 
way. 

Wednesday  night,  the  two 
lanky,  bearded  artists  were 
seated  hard  at  work  at  a 
table  in  their  barn-like 
studio. 

Sterback  explained  that 
the  environment  was  the 
expression  of  a  poem  by 
Pedro  Xisto  called  Babel. 

Here,  Wise  interrupted  to 
explain  that  the  environment 
had  taken  shape  before  the 
poem,  and  that  the  poem 
just  happened  to  fit  the  en- 
vironment. They  hope  to  pre- 
sent the  poem  in  a  non-linear 
way  involving  the  union  of 
several  media. 

Sterback  pointed  out  that 
the  two  had  done  extensive 
research  before  starting  the 
project.  Instead  of  the  trad- 
itional art  which,  they  say, 
is  an  expression  of  the 
artist's  own  reactions,  they 
will  attempt  to  predict  and 
to  help  bring  about  the  reac- 
tion of  the  viewer. 

They  hope  to  appeal  to 
the  viewer's  intellect  rather 
than  primarily  to  his  senses 
as  many  recent  pop  artists 
have  done. 

To  do  this,  Sterback  and 
Wise  spent  two  weeks  inter- 
viewing psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  at  the  Ciarke 
Institute. 

The  two  began  to  describe 
in  more  detail  what  they  are 
doing  to  the  UC  Refectory. 
People  will  go  through  a 


maze  about  30  seconds  apart 
so  they  will  be  alone  most  of 
the  trip.  At  one  point  they 
will  be'  bombarded  by  a 
three  -  dimensional  images 
from  a  hologram,  a  machine 
made  by  Sinclair  Laborato- 
ries. 

But  Sterback  and  Wise 
didn't  want  to  give  too  much 
away  and  switched  to  the 
light  show  with  the  Motiiers 
of  Invention  at  Convocation 
Hall.  Three-dimensional  scre- 
ens Wise  calls  them  "big  fat 
weather  ballons")   and  25 


projectors  will  help  create  a 
"multi-media"  situation  and 
produce  an  element  of  audi- 
ence participation. 

Meanwhile,  ticket  sales  for 
Babel  have  passed  the  half- 
way mark.  By  Friday  night 
60  per  cent  of  the  tickets 
had  been  sold. 

The  S4  tickets  cover  the 
week's  programs  including 
the  Mothers  of  Invention 
concert.  They  are  on  sale 
in  the  UC  refectory.  Junior 
Common  Room  and  Sidney 
Smith  foyer. 


Council  will  question  Haggar  and  Taylor 


(from  page  1) 

ly,  which  called  tor  the  in- 
quiry and  boycott,  and  a 
group  of  Dr.  Haggar's  stu- 
dents. 

The  students  claim  Dr. 
Haggar  is  being  railroaded 
out  of  the  university  despite 
his  competence,  acknowled- 
ged by  both  students  and 
administration.  They  are  cir- 
culating a  petition  to  have 
the  case  reconsidered. 

The  committee  on  acade- 
mic freedom  and  tenure  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  will  also 
investigate  the  firings. 

The  WLU  student  council 
threw  its  support  behind  the 
proposed  boycott  last  Wed- 
nesday, but  is  meeting  again 
today  amid  reports  that  it 
may  reverse  its  stand. 

Wednesday's  inquiry  is  to 
question  WLU  administra- 
tors as  well  as  Dr.  Haggar 
and  Taylor,  However,  there 
were  reparts  yesterday  that 
adm in i s t  ra t ion  and  f actil ty 


personnel  will  meet  the  in- 
quiry by  staging  a  counter- 
demonstration. 

Supporters  of  Dr.  Haggar 
and  Taylor  say  that  basic 
principles  of  academic  free- 
dom have  been  violated  and 
that  a  strike  may  be  the  next 
step  if  the  inquiry  and  boy- 
cott prove  ineffective. 

Dr.  Endress  has  said  that 
the  cases  of  the  two  men  will 
not  be  reconsidered  and  that 
he  cannot  guarantee  that  he 
will  attend  the  inquiry. 

The  crisis  at  WLU  began 
several  months  ago  with  the 
resignation  of  President  Dr. 
William  Villaume.  Four  other 
administrators  have  left 
since. 

Dr.  Villaume's  departure 
followed  closely  the  preli- 
minary report  of  a  Chicago 
management  consultant's 
firm  that  was  asked  to  in- 
vestigate the  working  of 
WLU  and  make  recommend- 
ations on  how  to  improve 
thern. 


Hart  House  |j 


4  O'CLOCK  CONCERT 

Tuesdoy,  January  16  -  Music  Room 
GA8RIELI  BRASS  QUINTET 

(Ladies  Welcome) 


POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  January  1  8th 
Art  Gallery  —  1 : 1  5  p.m 
FRANCIS  SPARSHOTT  and 
JOHN  BEMROSE  will  be  reading. 
Ladies  Welcome. 


LADIES 

are  invited  in  the  Gallery 
Dining  Room  for  lunch  and 
dinner,  when  escorted  by 
members  of  the  House. 


THIS  WEEK 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  15  — 
TUESDAY  JANUARY  16  — 

WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  17  — 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  18  — 


High  School  Committee,  5  p.m.  S.S 

Blue  and  White  Society 

7  p.m.:  S.  Sitting  Room  Hart  House 

Drama  Committee,  4  p.m. 

No  .Sitting  Room,  Hart  House 

Centennial  Film  Board,  6  p.m. 
Mechanical  Building 
Education  Commission,  7:30  p.m. 
So.  Silting  Room,  Hart  House 


CULTURE 


LUNCH-HOUR 


FILMS 


WEDNESDAY,  EAST  HALL,  U.C.,  1:00  PM 

FELIX  LECLERC,  TROUBADOUR 

MARIUS  BARBEAU  ET  LE  FOLKLORE  CANA- 

DIEN-FRANCAIS 

THURSDAY,  WEST  HALL,  U.C.,  1:00  P.M 
SALUT  TORONTO  MISS  BARBARA 

FRIDAY,  EAST  HALL,  U.C.,  1:00  P.M. 
VAILLANCOURT,  SCULPTEUR 
PAUL-EMILE  BORDUAS 


FRIDAY  NIGHT 


FOLK  SESSIONS 


SEE  AND  HEAR  TWO  OF  MONTREAL'S  BEST  CHANSON- 
NIERS IN  CONCERT,  PIERRE  LETOURNEAU  AND  LISt 
MASSE.  TICKETS:  ONE  DOLLAR. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT 


AT  THE  THEATRE 


DON'T  MISS  TWO  TOP-NOTCH  PLAYS  PRODUCED  By 
LA  COMEDIE  DES  DEUX  RIVES.  ENGLISH  EXPLANATIONS 
WILL  PRECEDE  BOTH  PLAYS. 
TICKETS:  ONE  DOLLAR  (STUDENT), 

TWO  DOLLARS  (NON-STUDENT). 
ALL  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  S.A.C.  OFFICE, 
MAIN  CAMPUS.  


FRENCH 


CANADIAN 


CULTURAL 
FESTIVAL" 
JAN.  18  -  21 
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"Don't  worry  if  you  con  trust  people  over  30.  After 
reading  your  papers,  I  wander  if  you  can  trust  people 
under  30." 

— Peter  Gzowski.  message  to 
CUP  conference.  Dec.  1967 


whither  student  Journalism? 


White  the  editors  of  the  McGill  Daily  are 
still  in  the  midst  of  disciplinary  actions 
brought  against  them  by  their  university's 
administration,  the  editors  of  the  Windsor 
Lance  are  challenging  their  administration 
on  an  issue  of  alleged  obscenity.  And  all  the 
Lance  did  was  print  an  article  called  The 
Student  as  Nigger,  a  good  analysis  of  the 
university  student-administration  situation 
based  on  a  Negro-power  structure  model. 

At  Fort  William,  a  local  politician  found 
it  necessary  to  criticise  the  use  of  "obsecn- 
ities"  in  The  Argus  and  in  Calgary,  The 
Reflector  was  nearly  shut  down  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mount  Royal  Junior  College 
because  the  word  'shit,'  had  been  used  in 
an  editorial  cartoon. 

These  and  other  similar  instances  have 
prompted  worries  within  the  commercial 
press  —  the  huge  dailies  that  some  people 
have  called  the  'concensus  press'  because 
of  their  attempts  to  write  for  suburban 
housewives,  truck  drivers  and  intellectuals 
on  a  common  denominator  level. 

Student  irresponsibility,  these  papers  cal- 
led it  as  if  the  printing  of  a  word  is  in  the 
some  league  as  swat.owing  goldfish  or  raid- 
ing residences  for  feminine  apparel. 

Nonsense.  That  sort  of  talk  merely  avoids 
the  issue  of  what's  happening  among  the 
student  newsmen  these  days  and  what's 
happening  is  fundamental.  Specifically,  they 
are  going  through  the  agonies  of  o  medium 
whose  methods  have  been  made  obsolete. 
They  have  been  emulating  the  efficiency 
and  style  of  the  professional  papers  and 
hove  lost  their  ability  to  be  young,  bright 
and  lively.  And  they  have  been  surpassed 
by  the  underground  papers  which  are  much 
younger,  livelier  and  which  (the  best  of 
them)  have  developed  new  styles  of  report 
ing  and  writing. 

Not  that  the  underground  papers  ore  oil 
that  good  —  there  are  some  abysmal  ones 
among  them  —  but  in  some  way  they  have 
influenced  most  campus  papers.  Foremost 
among  their  influences,  has  been  to  point 
out  to  student  writers  the  gross  inadequacies 


of  the  professional  press.  The  big  papers 
still  print  mostly  official  news  (anything 
that  a  politician  or  a  man  in  office  says) 
without  questioning.  They  report  lies  with- 
out challenging  them,  hiding  behind  the 
rationalization  that  objectivity  is  important 
(and  possible)  and  that  comments  ore  for 
the  editorial  page. 

During  a  time  when  the  hippies  have 
shown  us  all  the  inadequacies  of  the  police 
deportment's  authoritarianism  in  a  chang- 
ing society,  the  professional  papers  don't 
write  articles  criticising  the  police,  for  fear 
they  won't  get  the  facts  when  the  next  big 
murder  is  committed. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  can  be 
mentioned,  but  the  point  is  there;  the  stu- 
dent journalists  have  finally  seen  that  when 
they  go  to  work  for  the  professional  press 
they  will  no  longer  hove  opinions,  or  if  they 
do,  they  will  have  the  opinions  of  the  sub- 
urban housewives. 

So,  while  ot  university,  they  take  their 
one  last  fling,  and  currently  that  means  em- 
ulating the  underground  press  (foremost) 
and  publications  like  Ramparts  (secondly). 
They  write  brighter  and  more  descriptive 
articles;  they  write  interpretative  stories; 
they  throw  out  the  outmoded  canons  of  good 
taste  and  they  become  more  audacious. 

That's  what  they  try  to  do.  All  they've 
successfully  done  so  far  (some,  that  is)  is 
scrap  the  old  good-taste  rules.  Despite  the 
boastings  of  some  editors,  the  campus  press 
has  not  become  brighter,  more  audacious  or 
interpretative.  When  it  comes  to  news 
stories  with  real,  in-depth  analysis,  they 
have  done  a  lot  of  talking  but  little  produc- 
ing. 

They  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  the  stu- 
dent press  as  on  agent  promoting  social 
chonge(  a  concept  developed  at  a  confer- 
ence of  Canadian  University  Press,  a  co-op- 
erative of  all  student  papers  across  the 
country).  Yet  most  papers  are  still  afraid  to 
print  whatever  they  feel  is  necessary  for 
fear  their  university's  elders  might  disap 
prove. 


Letters 


Sir, 

Re.:  Open  letter  to  students  by  Chandler  Davis, 
Paul  Hoch  et.  al. 

It  Dr.  Christian  Barnard,  a  white  South  African, 
perfected  a  technique  for  heart  transplantations, 
would  you  prevent  the  use  of  his  technique  because 
he  is  a  white  citizen  in  a  nation  which  practises 
apartheid?  If  a  fellow  human  being  were  suffering 
from  malignant  cardiac  failure,  would  you  deny 
him  this  life-saving  operation  because  you  are 
against  apartheid?  Would  you  deny  Dr.  Barnard 
the  opportunity  to  recruit  medical  students  on  this 
campus  to  work  with  him  in  South  Africa? 

If  Dr.  Louis  Fieser,  inventor  of  napalm,  also 
produced  vitamin  K  synthetically  and  some  of  the 
anti-malarial  drugs,  would  you  prevent  the  use  of 
these  drugs?  If  a  fellow  human  being  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  certain  clotting  defect,  would  you  deny 
him  treatment  with  synthetic  vitamin  K  because 
you  are  against  the  use  of  napalm  in  Viet  Nam?  If 
a  fellow  human  being  were  suffering  from  malaria, 
would  you  deny  him  therapy  with  these  anti-mala- 
rial drugs  because  they  were  discovered  by  the 
inventor  of  napalm?  Would  you  prevent  Dr.  Fieser 
from  coming  on  campus  and  recruiting  chemistry 
students  to  help  him  in  his  research? 

If  Dow  Chemical  Company,  producer  of  napalm, 
also  manufactured  materials  for  artificial  aortic 
grafts,  for  the  ball  in  artificial  heart  valves  etc., 
would  you  prevent  their  use?  If  a  fellow  human 
being  had  an  aortic  aneurysm  which  was  ready  to 
burst,  would  you  deny  him  the  use  of  an  aortic 
prosthesis  because  Dow  manufacturers  napalm?  It 
is  evident  that  some  of  you  would  prevent  Dow 
irom  coming  on  campus  to  recruit  chemical  eng- 
ineers (Remember:  Dow  is  not  forcing  anyone  to 
work  for  them). 

Perhaps  Davis,  Hoch  and  their  band  of  righ- 
teous, little  angels  could  easily  say  yes  to  these 
questions.  Of  course  none  of  them  have  serious 
heart  diseases;  none  ol  them  have  an  aneurysm'; 
none  of  them  have  malaria  or  clotting  defects'.  Si- 
milarly none  of  them  are  U.S.  marines  who  were 
forced  to  go  over  to  Viet  Nam  by  a  decision  made 
by  a  Government  (Paul  Hoch  believes  that  it  is 
important  that  governments  make  decisions.  Con- 
scription is  a  government  decision,  Mr.  Hoch.)  to 
fight  in  surroundings  not  very  conducive  to  self- 
preservation,  to  say  the  least.  Confront  one  ot 
These  men  and  tell  them  face-to-face  not  to  use 
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something  which  can  save  their  lives  (viz.  napalm) 
as  they  return  to  the  dirty,  filthy  job  of  risking 
their  lives  in  a  war  that  should  not  be  and  you 
return  to  the  peaceful,  pleasant  dust  of  unreality 
covering  your  virginal-white  ivory  towers. 

If  Davis,  Hoch  and  their  young  cherubs  can 
rest  unperturbed  and  certain  in  the  validity  of 
their  decisions,  fine.  But  let  them  realize  that  their 
decisions  can  not  be  applied  so  simply  to  many 
others  on  this  campus.  I  believe  that  I  am  the 
best  judge  of  what  decision  I  make.  If  they  can 
convince  me  to  change  my  decision,  fine.  If  they 
cannot,  then  live  and  let  live.  The  purpose  of  this 
university  is  not  to  elect  persons  to  make  decisions 
for  the  students;  the  purpose  should  rather  be  the 
education  of  students  to  stand  on  one's  own  two 
feet  and  make  up  one's  own  mind.  The  university 
placement  service,  therefore,  should  allow  either 
everyone  onto  campus  to  recruit  or  no  one  at  all. 
Let  students  as  individuals  make  decisions  about 
which  company  they  want  to  go  to.  No  one  pre- 
vented Davis  and  Hoch  from  accepting  the  posi- 
tions they  now  hold;  at  least  they  could  have  the 
decency  to  let  other  persons  on  this  campus  de- 
cide for  themselves  as  to  what  positions  they  would 
like  to  apply  for. 

I  am  against  the  United  States  fighting  in  Viet- 
Nam  too.  But  at  least  I  realize  that  if  Dow  were 
prevented  from  coming  on  to  this  campus,  the  si- 
tuation in  Viet  Nam  would  not  change  one  iota.  If 
Dow  were  under  enough  pressure  and  did  stop 
producing  napalm,  either  the  Americans  would 
have  it  made  elsewhere  or  else  more  American 
soldiers  would  be  killed.  And  in  all  reality,  do  you 
honestly  think  the  U.S.A.  would  pass  legislation 
to  handicap  its  own  soldiers?  Whether  it  is  mor- 
tar shells  shot  by  a  soldier  from  a  small,  under- 
developed country  or  napalm  sprayed  by  a  soldier 
from  the  richest,  most  powerful  country  in  this 
world — both  kill  innocent  persons.  The  only  plan 
which  will  prevent  murder  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  plan 
for  peace  acceptable  to  both  Washington  and  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong — not  warring  with  Dow.  How 
ludicrous  of  Chandler,  Hoch  and  their  seraphim 
to  waste  their  time  on  petty  student  politics.  Mak- 
ing peace  in  Viet  Nam  will  not  come  about  by 
causing  hostilities  among  U  of  T  students.  How 
can  you  expect  to  starve  all  the  world's  ant-eaters 
to  death  by  stepping  on  one  ant— all  you  accom- 
plish is  injury  to  the  ant! 

Howard  Stein  <III  Mens) 


The  McGili  daily  feels  that  by  turning  the 
campus  right-wing  in  reaction  to  their 
strong  editorial  line,  they  are  politicizing 
the  students. 

The  Varsity  started  fighting  the  Canadian 
Press  style  to  write  a  more  visual  and  des- 
criptive style  and  was  immediately  accused 
of  subtly  injecting  propaganda  into  its  de- 
scriptions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  people  harder 
to  change  over  than  the  readers  are  the 
writers.  They've  been  writing  about  meet 
ings  and  regular  news  sources  and  stories 
for  too  long,  ana  it  takes  a  long  time  to  ex- 
plain the  potential  of  a  story  in  communi- 
cating ideas  and  issues. 

So,  the  student  press  is  out  somewhere  in 
a  no-man's  land,  between  the  professional 
press,  which  is  more  efficient  and  "respon- 
sible" and  the  underground  press  which  is 
saying  things  on  the  young  side  of  the  gen- 
erational gap. 

It  will  be  a  few  years  yet  before  the  stu- 
dent press  finds  relevance  in  what  it  is  doiny 
— if  it  finds  it  at  all. 

Unpleasant  incidents  have  followed  Can- 
adian hockey  teams  overseas  iike  a  conta- 
gious epidemic.  Rare  is  the  red-bloodea 
bunch  of  Canuck  shinnyists  who  have  man- 
aged to  cut  a  swath  through  Europe  without 
leaving  behind  sensational  newspaper  stor- 
ies, enraged  hockey  fons,  and  a  badly-tarn- 
nished  reputation. 

Most  of  the  time  the  Canadians  hove 
been  unjustly  maligned,  but  at  the  root  of 
these  "incidents"  is  always  some  quick,  un- 
thinking action  by  or.e  of  our  guys  which 
is  leaped  upon  by  the  European  press  and 
ultimately  blown  way  out  of  proportion. 

And  on  the  rare  occasions  when  we're 
not  getting  smeared  in  the  papers,  we're 
getting  smeared  from  the  referees.  Compe- 
tent officiating  is  os  rare  in  Europe  as  a  de 
Gaulle  fan  in  Victoria.  Andy  Hemphill,  last 
year's  Interfac  referee-in-chief,  has  been  in 
Europe  this  winter  and  reports  "there  are 
many  young  and  relatively  inexperienced  of- 
ficials within  the  Intramural  programme 
who  would  far  surpass  the  best  of  the  Euro- 
pean officials." 

So  our  own  Varsity  Blues  have  these  tra- 
ditional burdens  to  shoulder  in  addition  to 
the  tough  teams  on  their  schedule  at  Inns- 
bruck. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
lousy  officiating  could  cost  them  the  whole 
tournament,  and  this  is  where  the  dilemma 
arises.  Do  you  scream  "robbery!"  or  quietly 
accept  defeat  with  grinning  chagrin.  We 
hope,  if  catastrophe  occurs  and  Blues  get 
robbed,  they  accept  the  latter  position.  And 
if  they  don't,  we'll  understand  their  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  be  human. 

But  to  hell  with  all  this  phiiosophy!  What 
we'd  really  like  to  say  is  Godspeed  Blues  and 
we  love  you,  win  or  lose! 
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Column  and  halt 


Squirrel  talk 

Faulkner  and  I  gave  a  lecture  at  Vic  last 
week  when  the  snow  was  very  fresh  so 
while  he  talked  I  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  squirrels.  Squirrels  are  always  fun  to 
watch,  no  matter  who  is  lecturing  but  the? 
were  especially  fun  that  day  because  they 
weren't  just  leaping  and  skittering  about  in 
the  trees  in  their  usual  acrobatic  fashion 
they  were  sliding  down  the  branches.  That 
was  the  morning  the  campus  got  about  three 
inches  of  super-fluffy  snow.  It  coated  the 
limbs  of  all  the  trees,  so  there  were  the  squir- 
rels skiing  down  six  inch  wood  trails  on  a'l 
fours,  one  after  the  other.  Idiots!  Aren't 
they  supposed  to  be  hibernating? 

I've  always  liked  squirrels,  especially  the  i 
bent  front  paws.  When  I  was  little  there  was 
a  tame'  squirrel  named  Roger  who  used 
to  let  us  pat  him.  We  fed  him  nuts,  cheese 
and  apple-cores.  One  day  I  gave  him  one  of 
my  dried  apricots,  which  I  was  hooked  on 
at  the  time.  He  never  forgave  us  and  the  next 
day  he  bit  a  kid  on  the  finger,  which  broke 
off  relations. 

Last  year  I  made  friends  with  an  old-look- 
ing squirrel  who  was  kind  of  mottled  es- 
pecially around  the  tail;  he  looked  like  he 
had  caught  wheat  rust.  Still  he  used  to  sit 
outside  my  window  and  we'd  look  at  each 
other  looking  at  each  other.  I  couldn't  feed 
him  anything  because  we  had  re-painted  the 
house  and  the  window  stuck.  I'm  a  bit  wor 
ned  because  I  haven't  seen  him  this  year 

Not  everybody  likes  squirrels.  The  Phan 
torn  —  who  plays  in  the  Lady  Godiva  Mem- 
orial Band  —  doesn't.  He  plays  a  game  with 
them.  He  sees  squirrels  every  day  on  Phil->- 
sopher's  Walk,  and  crouches  down  on  his 
haunches  and  makes  those  clicking  noises 
people  make  when  they  call  animals  and 
don't  know  what  sound  to  use.  He  holds  ou- 
his  hand  as  if  he  has  a  piece  of  sandwich  in 
it.  and  when  the  squirrel  gets  right  up  close, 
the  Phantom  jumps  up  in  the  air  and 
screams,  which  scares  the  poor  squirrel  all 
to  hell.  Still  it  is  kind  of  funny  to  see  the 
Phantom  do  it.  He  says  he  does  it  because 
one  day  a  squirrel  scampered  up  his  leg  and 
grabbed  his  lunch-bag.  It  is  probably  no 
true. 

I  don't  know  if  black  squirrels,  which  are 
my  favorite  (along  with  grey  squirrels)  are 
dying  off  like  Dutch  elms,  but  I'm  afraid  that 
they  are.  During  the  summer  when  I  took 
tourists  around  the  University,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, who  couldn't  care  less  about  St. 
Michael's  College  or  its  history  got  very  ex- 
cited about  the  squirrels.  Evidently,  in  the 
States  they  only  have  brown  ones;  some 
people  from  very  far  away  have  never  seen 
a  squirrel  at  all.  It  is  very  hard  to  explain 
one  to  someone  like  that  —  "well  they  an 
sort  of  like  rabbits  but  they  climb  trees.' 
One  little  girl  said  they  looked  like  little  wild 
dogs,  which  is  as  close,  I  suppose,  as  you 
can  get. 

The  only  other  thing  I  can  think  of  about 
squirrels  is  not  very  happy.  I  saw  one  get 
killed  dashing  across  St.  George  St.  just 
north  of  the  Varsity  office.  A  Pontiac  got 
him.  It  looked  like  it  nicked  his  tail  (I  saw 
a  little  piece  of  fur  fly),  but  when  I  got  there 
he  was  quite  dead.  There  was  no  blood  or 
anything,  but  when  I  nudged  him  with  my 
foot,  he  didn't  move. 

In  a  way  it's  just  as  well,  because  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done  with  a  half- 
dead  squirrel.  I  stood  there  in  the  middle  ot 
the  road  so  the  next  few  cars  wouldn't  hii 
him  or  to  see.jf  maybe  he  would  revive  from 
shock,  and  scamper  off  minus  a  few  inches 
of  tail.  He  just  lay  there  with  his  paws  curi 
ed  up.  A  couple  of  cars  honked  at  me  so  1 
left  cursing  all  the  Pontiacs  that  drive  at 
reasonable  speeds  over  all  the  idiot  squirrels 
who  don't  know  enough  to  hibernate  in  the 
winter  when  the  roads  are  slippery  and  they 
can't  get  much  traction. 

I  really  felt  bad  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

— by  Bob  Bossin 


Letters 


Dear  bir: 

hv  fl.WO"der  h°w  many  others  are  being  robbed 
by  this  University?  I  have  given  a  year's  fees  and 
ha  f  a  year  of  my  life  to  get  an  efficient  education 
with  an  arrogant  chsdain  for  students'  time  and  in 
year  General  Science  a  slipshod  thing  administered 
with  an  arrogant  disdain  for  students'  time  and  in- 
telligence. In  the  days  just  before  and  just  after 
the  Christmas  holidays,  days  when  the  University 
was  officially  in  session  and  lecturers  had  been 
paid  to  work,  a  total  of  seven  hours  of  lectures  and 
labs  were  cancelled,  usually  without  notice,  pro. 
bably  wasting  a  thousand  hours  of  student  time  in 
days  uselessly  broken  up  for  a  class  of  80  or  more 
My  experience  in  this  my  only  year  in  a  general 
course  at  Toronto  would  make  it  my  real  duty  to 
caution  people  against  expecting  an  education  that 
could  not  be  easier  and  more  productively  got  by 
staying  home  with  a  book.  The  laboratory  classes 
which  one  would  think  an  essential  part  of  an 
education  in  science,  have  been  so  badly  prepared 
by  the  teachers  that  on  the  whole  they  have  hin- 
dered and  misled  more  than  they  have  helped 
More  frustrating  hours  than  I  care  to  dwell  on 
have  been  wasted  in  genetics  and  botany  labs  as 
students  wait  for  equipment  or  suppliers  or  while 
demonstrators  discuss  the  experimental  method  to 
be  followed.  Whole  days  have  been  lost  due  to 
defective  reagents  or  faulty  equipment  which  staff 
had  not  bothered  to  check  beforehand. 

The  third  year  in  General  Science  is  a  real  de- 
ception; the  degree  is  awarded  to  those  who,  hav- 
ing committed  so  much  time  and  money,  have  the 
patience  to  wait  it  out. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  recent  specifics.  Don't 
feel  obliged  to  print  it;  the  caput  might  find  such 
realism  obscene. 

Please  do  ot  print  my  name.  I  need  that  degree, 
or  think  I  do,  and  must  suffer  the  fools  sadly. 
December  18:  A  Literature  lecture  period  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  term  test.  The  lecturer  arrived 
twenty  minutes  late  with  the  test.  We  couldn't 
stay  overtime  because  we  had  to  go  from  St. 
Mike's  to  Ramsey  Wright  for  a  Zoology  lec- 
ture which  after  all  Dr.  Butler  did  not  give.  He 
went  to  England,  no  doubt  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. 

January  3:  Biology;  This  alternates  between  Gene- 
tics and  cytology.  This  day  neither  professor 
knew  which  it  was  to  be  and  a  class  of  40 
walked  from  the  Botany  Building  to  Ramsey 
Wright  and  back  to  the  Botany  Building  until 
an  hour  late,  cytology  was  decided  upon,  to  the 
evident  disappointment  of  Dr.  Sarkar  of  cyto- 
logy. 

January  4:  Botany  lab.  Cancelled  despite  the  Uni- 
versity's officially  open  because  the  other  half 
of  the  class  had  a  similar  lab  cacelled  before 
Christmas  despite  the  University  being  open  for 
business  that  day  too. 

January  5:  Zoology.  Dr.  Butler  still  away.  No  notice. 

January  8:  Zoology.  Dr.  Butler  still  away. 

January  12:  Zoology.  Dr.  Butler  scheduled  to  lec- 
ture. WILL  HE  COME? 

(name  withheld  ) 


snow  joke 

BY  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

The  paper  is  late  today  because  we,  like 
everybody  else  in  Toronto,  were  snowbound. 
After  being  set  back  an  hour  and  a  half  by 
the  power  failure,  we  practically  had  to 
push  the  car  to  the  press,  at  Dufferin  and 
the  401. 

While  waiting  for  the  power  to  come  on 
again,  Varsity  staffers  joined  other  univer- 
sity types  lured  out  into  the  cold  by  the 
beauty  of  the  snow  and  ice. 

Good-natured  policemen  joined  in  the 
snowballing  and  general  horseplay  as  they 
waited  for  hydro  crews  to  fix  the  power 
line. 

Two  groups  of  laughing  men  joined  forces 
at  the  coiner  of  Harbord  and  St.  George  to 
snowball  Whitney  Hall.  When  two  girls 
leaned  out  a  side  window  and  yelled  "Snow 
balls  are  better  than  no  balls,"  the  battle 
was  on. 

This  means  war!"  cried  the  mob  as  they 
pelted  the  third-floor  window  with  snow- 
balls. From  the  vicinity  of  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son came  the  sound  of  cheers  as  a  force  of 
engineers  broke  through  a  snow  wall  cons- 
tructed earlier  by  enthusiastic  Sir  Dan  resi- 
dents in  their  archway. 

All  over  the  center  campus  there  was  the 
sound  of  branches  groaning  and  straining 
under  the  load  of  snow  and  ice.  A  bright 
flash  lit  up  the  UC  playing  field  as  a  falling 
branch  broke  an  electrical  wire. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  demanded  the 
leader  of  one  group.  "The  Varsity— we're 
looking  for  our  photog,"  came  the  reply. 

"Burn  the  Varsity!"  shouted  the  leader, 
and  the  group  raced  over  to  St.  George  to 
pelt  the  Varsity  windows  with  snowballs. 

A  head  poked  out  of  the  uppermost  win- 
dow of  a  women's  residence.  "Animals!"  she 
shouted.  "I'm  going  to  call  the  police!" 


No  New  money  for  inundated  washroom 

The  New  College  Students  Council  has  passed  a  motion 
refusing  to  pay  for  $300  damage  done  to  a  men's  washroom 
during  a  dance  in  December. 

Pipes  were  pulled  out  of  the  urinals  in  the  washroom 
and  amid  the  water  that  covered  the  floor,  a  note  was  found 
sending  "Greetings  from  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario." 

"The  student  body  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be  held  col 
lectively  responsible  for  the  malicious  deeds  of  a  few  un- 
known persons,"  said  council  Secretary  Don  Kendal  (III 
New). 


ILLEL 


TODAY,  Monday,  January  15,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C.  Room  214 
Seminar 

DR.  BURTON  LEISER 

Dept.  of  Philosophy, 
Stole  University  College  ot  Buffalo 


"Mysticism  and  Reality" 


This  student  discount  card 


1 


Student  Sisnature 
BINTAl  J0% 


DISCOUNT    _  PUtCHASE 


means  more  than 

>%offff 

on  all  rentals  and 

io% 

discount  on  all  purchases 

It  also  means  Syd  Silver's 
•  quality  •  fit  •  dependability  *  service 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  student  discount 
card  chp  it  from  this  ad  and  use  it  as  a 
regular  card.  For  those  big  important 
occasions  remember  Syd  Silver,  Canada's 
leading  name  in  formal  wear. 


50 


Special  Group  Rates 
TUXEDOS  TAILS 

$950  $]Q 

Sydd 

Silver  WFormah  Ltd. 


500  Yonge  Street 
923-4611 


83  Bloor  Street  West 
923-1281 
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One  hour 
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CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


CAMP  STAFF 

Monitou-wobing  Comp  of  Fine  Arts 
Sailing,  Wcter-Skiing,  Swimming,  Canoeing  and 
1  ripping.  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Riflery,  Fencinq, 
Music  (String  and  wind  players).  Drama  (cost- 
umes), Drowing  and  Painting,  Graphics,  Pottery, 
Sculpture.  Some  executive  positions  open.  Sec- 
tion Head  &  Coach. 

CAMP  WAHANOWIN  —  General  Counsellors 

Now  accepting  applications  from  counsellors,  assistants  and 
instructors  in  the  following: 

Graduate  and  undergrad,  students  with  experience,  call  RU.  3- 
6168  or  write  821  Eglinton  Avenue  West,  Toronto  for  applica- 
tions and  further  information. 


CAREER  CHALLENGES 
IN  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
ENERGY  INDUSTRY 

JOB  CHALLENGE  — 

Initial  assignments  involve  the  use  of  sophisticated 
techniques  in  the  utilization  of  computers,  energy 
systems,  fuel  utilization,  new  system  design,  methods 
and  equipment  evaluation  in  the  Head  Office  Engin- 
eering Department,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Job  future  can  lead  to  further  specialization  in  the 
above  fields  or  line  administration  jobs  in  one  of  the 
operating  deportments. 

DEGREE  REQUIRED  - 

Engineering  graduates  interested  in  o  general  engin- 
eering challenge  leading  to  management. 

COMPANY  INFORMATION  — 

Available  in  your  Placement  Library. 

ON-CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS  — 

An  interview  team  will  be  visiting  your  campus  to  in- 
terview final  year  engineering  students.  Check  with 
the  Placement  Office  for  dates. 

THE  CONSUMERS'  GAS 
COMPANY 
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The  faculty  of  medicine  is  presently  under- 
going a  metamorphosis  involving  major  changes 
to  its  curriculum,  its  staff-student  relationships 
and  even  its  physical  features. 

Stimulated  by  the  catalyst  provided  by  the 
construction  of  the  new  multi-million  dollar  med- 
ical complex,  the  medical  staff  and  students  have 
been  vigorously  aroused  from  their  tradtional  las- 
situde and  are  taking  active  parts  in  the  transfor- 
mation. 

The  change  involves  a  major  overhaul  taking 
place  at  both  the  student  and  faculty  level.  While 
the  staff  are  interested  in  the  medical  curriculum, 
the  students'  primary  concern  is  for  a  voice  in  the 
faculty  administration.  But  these  interests,  while 
independently  initiated,  have  merged  and  become 
interrelated. 


Meds  faculty  in  curriculum  experiment 

At  the  faculty  level,  the  members  of  the  med- 
ical staff  are  presently  involved  in  an  unprece- 
dented and  unparalleled  experiment.  In  the  pro- 
jected stages  of  a  proposed  curriculum  they  plan 
to  do  away  with  departmental  teaching  and  to 
take  a  systems  approach  in  the  presentation  of 
course  material.  The  anatomy,  physiology,  bio- 
chemistry and  pathology  of  a  particular  anatomi- 
cal system  ■ —  say  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  or 
perhaps  the  reproductive  system  —  are  to  be  stud- 
ied together.  In  this  way  a  student  will  be  able  to 
easily  correlate  all  these  subjects,  see  their  rela- 
tive weights,  and  appreciate  their  interaction  with- 
in the  given  system. 

"This  approach  is  much  more  logical,"  'says  Dr. 
J.  W.  Steiner,  Associate  Dean,  and  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  "because 
the  human  body  is  made  up  of  systems,  not  de- 
partments.' 

At  present,  the  medical  faculty  is  teaching  its 
students  on  a  subject  and  department  basis.  There 
are  a  series  of  departments  which  are  charged 
with,  among  other  things,  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  a  number  of  courses,  such  as  anatomy 
or  biochemistry  or  histology,  to  the  students. 
This  system  is  particularly  difficult  for  the  stu- 
dents because  it  forces  them  to  assimilate  a  large 
amount  of  information  which  is  not  correlated 
until  they  reach  their  clinical  years. 

The  new  four-year  medical  program  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  periods,  the  first  dealing  with 
the  basic  sciences  and  extending  over  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  second  period  will  be  clinical  in  nature 
and  will  extend  over  another  18  months.  The  final 


Queen's  Park  view 


one-year  period  —  to  be  called  the  clerkship  — 
will  be  similar  to  an  internship. 

The  two-year  pre-medical  course  now  in  ex- 
istence will  be  retained  with  little  change. 

The  systems  method  is  not  entirely  untried; 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  been  using  the  plan  for  a  number  of  years  on 
a  limited  basis.  Nowhere,  however,  has  it  yet  been 
attempted  on  as  large  a  scale  as  here  at  U<of  T. 
This  factor  alone  makes  the  experiment  unique. 

The  classic,  orthodox  method  of  presenting  a 
medical  curriculum  has  been  in  use  at  Toronto  for 
almost  80  years,  and  with  it  the  medical  school 
has  been  graduating  doctors  at  the  rate  of  about 
150  per  annum  in  recent  years. 

This  number,  however,  has  become  insuffic- 
ient. In  order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  more  doctors,  the  Ontario  Government,  in 
1964,  offered  the  medical  school  substantial  fin- 
ancial aid  to  raise  its  output  of  medical  graduates 
to  250  per  year.  The  new  medical  complex  is  a 
direct  result  of  this  step.  With  the  capacity  to 
handle  over  1 ,000  medical  undergraduates,  as  well 
as  the  School  of  Physical  and  Occupational'  Ther- 
apy, and  the  many  honour  science  students  taking 
biochemistry,  anatomy  or  physiology,  it  will  be 
the  largest  medical  instruction  building  in  North 
America. 

Faced  with  the  challenge  of  this  large  increase 
in  enrolment,  as  well  as  with  a  spanking  new 
building,  the  medical  faculty  began  and  has  almost 
completed  the  two-year  study  which  sparked  the 
institution  of  a  systems  curriculum. 


Students  involved  in  planning 

At  the  very  onset  of  this  study,  a  number  ol 
premises  and  objectives  were  drawn  up  as  general 
guide-lines  to  the  project.  Included  as  a  specific 
objective  was  the  faculty's  desire  to  "involve  stu- 
dents in  the  planning,  conduct  and  evaluation  ol 
the  curiculum."  This  point,  laid  out  more  than 
two  years  ago,  has  reached  timely  fruition  in  ^ 
light  of  present  developments  in  general  start- 
student  relationships. 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  faculty  in- 
vited six  students  to  sit  on  three  key  planning 
committees,  the  "period"  committees.  Eac~~^- 
these  committees  is  concerned  with  the  material 
content  and  presentation  in  each  period  of 
new  curriculum.  Associated  with  each  pen°a 
committee  are  approximately  40  peripj161?' 
course  committees  which  deal  with  the  mitiu  e 
details  of  each  proposed  course. 
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The  period  committees,  then,  are  of  prime 
importance  since  each  is  responsible  for  co-ord- 
inating and  analyzing  this  detailed  data  and  for 
arriving  at  a  definite  course  and  examination  time- 
table for  its  particular  period.  Thus  the  students 
viewpoint  is  finding  expression  at  a  comparatively 
high  level  in  the  hierarchy.  With  only  one  higher 
committee,  that  which  co-ordinates  the  efforts  of 
the  period  committees,  there  is  little  chance  that 
^Jhe  students'  objections  and  suggestions  will  be- 
come submerged  or  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Hence,  the 
medical  students  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  shaping  of 
their  own  course. 

There  will  be  no  net  change,  though,  in  the 
course  content  of  the  new  curriculum;  a  grad- 
.  uate  of  the  new  system  will  have  taken  exactly 
the  same  material  as  one  from  the  old.  But  the 
material  will  have  been  presented  in  a  drastically 
new  way  to  enable  a  student  to  more  easily  iden- 
tify and  understand  his  courses.  Dr.  Steiner  feels 
that  this  approach  will  ease  the  burden  of  sheer 
memory  work  because  the  student  will  be  able  to 
see  where  his  work  is  leading  him. 

Students  ask  voice  in  administration 

The  new  activity  does  not  involve  just  course 
structure,  however;  at  the  student  level,  the  med- 
ical undergraduates  have  become  interested  in 
obtaining  a  greater  voice  in  the  administrative  af- 
fairs of  the  faculty  itself. 

This  also  represents  a  change.  Until  recently, 
the  Medical  Society  was  primarily  concerned  with 
certain  social  and  athletic  activities.  The  only  of- 
ficial line  of  communication  between  the  faculty 
and  the  Medical  Society  lay  in  a  staff-student 
committee  whose  function  had  degenerated  to  or- 
ganizing the  annual  smoker. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  first  brought  under 
sharp  criticism  during  the  student  elections  for 
the  Medical  Society  last  March.  The  new  views 
at  that  time  were  well  expressed  by  Peter  New 
man  (IV  Mds).  "We  feel,"  he  said,  "that  we  can 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  representing  a 
point  of  view  which  the  faculty  members  them- 
selves may  have  once  held  as  undergraduates  and 
have  now  forgotten. 
■Y  "We  do  not  want  to  impose  our  views  on  the 
faculty,  for  the  representation  and  vote  we  seek 
will  hardly  be  enough  to  influence  any  except  the 
most  closely  contested  of  issues.  We  want  only 
to  be  heard,  to  have  our  points  considered,  and 
then  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  face  of  other 
evidence.  We  want  an  active  voice  in  the  faculty. 


The  student  activists,  however,  soon  discover- 
ed that  there  was  a  great  gap  between  demanding 
recognition  and  achieving  it.  Of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  they  have  had  to  face,  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  has  been  the  apathy  they  found 
among  their  fellow  students. 

"A  lot  of  this  was  simply  due  to  inertia,"  said 
Peter  Newman.  "Moreover,  the  course  itself  is 
partly  to  blame,  for  it  is  both  difficult  and  highly 
competitive  —  much  more  so  than  most  of  the 
other  courses  at  the  university." 

Aronld  Schoichet  (III  Meds)  feels  that  there 
are  signs  that  many  more  students  are  becoming 
involved.  As  an  example  he  pointed  out  that  some 
200  members  of  the  student  body,  representing  all 
medical  years,  attended  a  staff-student  confer- 
ence held  in  September  at  Scarborough  College  to 
discuss  the  question  of  student  power  and  involve- 
ment. 

In  any  case,  the  activists  have  made  substan- 
tial gains  towards  attaining  the  role  they  seek. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Shelly  Wagner  (IV  Meds), 
president  of  the  Medical  Society,  they  arranged  a 
great  many  discussions  and  presentations  to  the 
faculty.  The  September  staff-student  conference 
was  one  manifestation  of  this  activity.  As  a  result, 
an  ad  hoc  committee  including  both  staff  and  stu- 
dent members  was  set  up  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Chute,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

This  committee  studied  and  eventually  accep- 
ted almost  all  of  the  student  demands.  According- 
ly, a  permanent  Student-Affairs  Committee  was 
established  comprising  10  voting  members— five 
each  from  the  staff  and  student  bodies  (but  not 
members  of  the  Medical  Society)— and  with  the 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  as  ex  officio  members.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  Dr.  Steiner,  Direc- 
tor of  Student  Affairs. 

The  committee  deals  with  student  grievances, 
admissions  admission  policies,  and  the  awarding 
of  prizes  and  scholarships.  It  reports  directly  to 
the  Medical  Faculty  Council  and  has  the  power  to 
make  recommendations  on  which  the  Faculty 
Council  may  vote.  The  student  opinions  expressed 
in  this  committee  are  thus  assured  of  being  heard 

There  is  but  one  final  hurdle  which  the  acti- 
vists must  overcome:  they  must  earn  the  respect 
of  the  faculty  members.  Dr.  Steiner  points  out 
that  while  the  students  have  succeeded  m  gam- 
ing an  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  anyone  will  listen  to  their 
suggestions. 

~  Whether  or  not  this  last  barrier  can  be  sur- 
mounted, only  lime  will  tell. 


THE  CENTRE  FOR  RUSSIAN 
AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 


in  co-operation  with 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


presents  o  Seminar 


SPEAKER 


Professor  Ghita  lonescu 

London  School  of  Economics  ond  Politicol  Science 

JANUARY  18,  1968 


4:00  P.M. 


PLACE 


Room  1021,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 


All  interested  gradi>ate  students  are  welcome. 
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CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

presents 

Three  Etudes  —  Lelond  Smith 
Three  Preludes  —  Robert  Starer 
Prelude  —  John  Fodi  (II  Mus) 
Metomusic  —  Mayuzumi 

TUES.  JAN.  16      CONCERT  HALL  E.J.B. 


OCE  'Milkwood'  filled  with  stereotypes 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglicain  Chaplaincy  in  the  University 

SEX,  LOVE,  AND  MARRIAGE 

A  lecture -discussion  series  concerning  familial,  social,  and  sexuol  relarion- 
Wednesdoy  January  1  7th  to  Wednesday  March  6th 
7:30-9:30  p.m. 
Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  Street 
The  series  is  offered  in  8  sessions,  each  two  hours  in  length  (with 
a  break  for  coffee).  Each  session  will  include  time  for  discussion,  ond 
some  session;  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  discussion. 

The  series  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  whether  single, 
courting  or  engaged.  Participants  are  expected  to  register  for  the  complete 

JAN.  17  Registration  and  Introduction  — ■ 

Our  Knowledge  of  Sex 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Russell,  Anglican  Choploin 
JAN.  24  Sex  ond  The  Social  Sciences 

Dr.  Cope  Schwenger,  School  of  Hygiene 
JAN.  31  The  Mores  of  Pairing 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Graham  Cotter,  Director, 

Diocesan  Marriage  Services 
Feb.  7     Pressures  ond  Conflicts  In  A  Personal  View  of  5ex 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Todd,  Director, 

The  Diocesan  Distress  Centre 
FEB.  M     Marriage,  The  Family,  and  Society 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ken  Alien,  Co-Director, 

Toronto  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
FEB.  21     Sex  and  Love  in  The  Bible 

The  Rev.  John  Spears 

Trinity  Church,  Aurora 
FEB.  28     A  Theology  of  Love  and  Marriage 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Russell,  Anglican  Chaplain 
MARCH  6  Sexual  Union  in  Marriage 

Dr.  S.  R.  Lang,  Dept.  of  Public  Health, 

Government  of  Ontario 
Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Diocesan  Marriage  Services,  ad. 
ditional  lectures  will  be  made  available  especially  for  engaged  couples  on 
'  Money,  Work,  and  Planning",  "Civil  Law  and  Canon  Law".  "The  Wed- 
dingg",  'and  "Pregnancy  and  Childbirth". 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PHONE  CANTERBURY  HOUSE, 
923-1513,  922-6384 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

If  your  taste  for  sonorous 
abstractions  and  sentimen- 
tal stereotypes  has  not 
waned,  then  Under  Milk- 
wood  by  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  will  be  enjoy- 
able fare. 

Under  Milkwood  is  a  play 
for  voices.  This  means  that 
twelve  enthusiastic  young 
persons  in  a  semicircle  on 
a  stage  speak  at  different  ti- 
mes the  lines  that  might 
well  have  been  written  for 
one  voice,  or  for  a  record  by 
Thomas  himself,  or  perhaps 
best  of  all  for  radio.  As  it  is 
these  twelve  all  take  some 
few  parts  and  develop  from 


them  the  slim  and  surface 
characterizations  that  the 
text  allows. 

Dylan  Thomas  is  always 
hard  to  perform.  There  is 
little  variety  or  dramatic  de- 
velopment, little  room  for 
staging  interest.  To  make 
things  more  difficult,  the 
theatre  in  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege provides  no  chance  for 
highlighting  performances 
by  isolating  speakers  or 
contrasting  actions  with 
spotlighting.  Often  I  found 
myself  looking  around  won- 
dering where  a  voice  was 
coming  from. 

Restricted  twice  over  then, 
there  is  little  hope  in  per- 


Victoria  College  Public  Lectures 

4:30  p.m.  —  Lecture  Hall,  Academic  Building 
JAN.  16 

'Erasmus  and  the  Liberal  Catholic  Reform  (Lec- 
ture 1)'  Dr.  Roland  H.  Bainton,  Professor  Emeri 
tus  of  Divinity,  Yale  University. 

JAN.  17 

'Erasmus  and  the  Protestant  Reform  (Lecture  2)' 
Dr.  Roland  H.  Bainton,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Di- 
vinity, Yale  University. 

JAN.  23 

'The  Idea  of  Vehemence  in  Marston,  Milton  and 
Donne'  A.  M.  Endicott,  Department  of  English, 
Victoria  College. 

JAN.  30 

'Canada  and  the  Pax  Americana' 
Mr.  John  W.  Holmes,    Director-General  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  and 
Visiting  Professor  of  International  Affairs,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 


A  Career 
in 

Iron  Ore! 


IRON  ORE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

AND 

QUEBEC  NORTH  SHORE  AND  LABRADOR  RAILWAY 

SEPT-ILEI,  M,  -  KSHeFFeHVIllf,  M.  -  UIIMDOR  CITY,  NFLD. 

Career  opportunities  are  offered  in 

►  GEOLOGY 

►  MINING  ENGINEERING 

►  GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING 

►  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

►  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

►  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

►  METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT, 
IRON  ORE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 
SEPT-IL.es,  P.O. 

Out  representatives  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  when  they  visit  your  campus  on 

January  20 
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forming  a  play  that  is  real- 
ly a  story  for  many  voices, 
or  then  again  is  less  a  story 
than  a  description  of  the  ec- 
centrics in  the  town  of  Lla- 
reggub. 

Under  the  wash  of  words 
I  watched  the  first  twenty 
minutes  wondering  about 
the  young  teachers  before 
me.  I  imagined  their  poise 
in  front  of  a  class,  and  spe- 
culated about  how  much 
they  would  carry  their  dra- 
matic interest  into  their  les- 
sons; in  a  word  I  couldn't 
pay  much  attention. 

Then  the  pieces  began  to 
fit  together.  One  could 
straighten  out  the  different 
roles  and  enjoy  the  various 
vaudeville  one-liners.  Mr. 
Pugh,  whose  Walter  Mitty 
mania  was  to  poison  his 
wife,  was  the  most  enter- 
taining of  the  eccentrics. 

If  it  pleases  you  to  hear  a 
woman  described  as  being 
like  a  "puff  bosomed  robin" 
or  having  "barnacle  bo- 
soms"; and  if  the  coyness 
doesn't  bother  you  when  the 
local  prostitute  who  has  do- 
zens of  children  but  loves 
a  dead  midget  best  of  all 
moralizes:  "Isn't  life  terrible 
— thank  God!"  then  Under 
Milkwood  is  worth  your  see- 
ing. 

Director  A'.an  Blevis  has 
encouraged  a  number  of 
good  performances  from  his 
cast,  and  fitted  them  aptly 
to  their  roles.  Brian  Smith, 
the  narrator,  reads  quite 
clearly  although  at  times  he 
is  seduced  by  the  text  into 
enjoying  hi:,  twn  voice.  Je- 
rome Bergent  has  both  goo  J 
voice  and  good  humour,  and 
an  innate  sense  of  mime. 
His  sneer  would  have  been 
great  in  silents!  Sheila  Mac- 
Donald  has  to  be  the  sexiest 
femme  fatale  to  come  from 
the  College  of  Education. 
When  she  purred  "Call  me 
Delores,  like  in  the  stories" 
every  male  in  the  audito- 
rium was  ready  to  take  her 
to  the  Casbah.   

ITI  fate  not  definite 

A  Statement  that  this 
year's  International  Teach-In 
will  not  be  held  is  pure  ru- 
mor—at least  for  the  time 
being. 

A  story  last  week  in  the 
Strand,  the  Victoria  College 
student  newspaper  reported 
Lee  Axon  (III  Vic),  coordi- 
nator of  the  proposed  Vic 
.  St.  Mike's  Arts  Festival,  as 
saying  that  there  will  be  no 
Teach-in  this  fall. 

But  Jeff  Rose  (IV  UC), 
co-chairman  of  last  year's 
Teach-in,  Religion  and  Inter- 
national Affairs,  says  the 
matter  hasn't  even  been  dis- 
cussed yet. 

The  future  of  the  1968 
Teach-In  will  not  even  be 
considered  until  the  next  me- 
eting of  the  International 
Forum  Foundation  later  this 
year'  he  said. 

Rose  added  that  he  has  no 
idea  of  student  feeling  on 
the  Teach-in  although  stu- 
dent ticket  sales  for  last 
fall's  symposium  were  very 
good. 

Miss  Axon,  who  made  the 
original  statement,  says  she 
heard  it  from  a  staff  member 
at  Vic.  who  told  her  "every- 
one was  jaded  by  the  last 
Teach-in." 


P, 


Festival  features  Letourneau,  Brunet 


(from  page  3) 

of  Letourneau  who  is  one  of 
the  many  regular  singers. 

(Le  Patriot  is  an  east-end 
cafe  where  young  Montreal- 
ers  swap  separatist  and  anti- 
English  jokes  while  swilling 
down  bubbly  cider  or  any- 
thing else  they  desire.) 

Unlike  Letourneau,  who 
writes  and  sings  his  own 
songs,  Lise  Masse  is  known 
for  her  interpretations  of 
well-known  songs.  She  is  a 
native  of  Hull  and  has  a  ra- 
dio program. 

The  evening  of  plays  offers 
the  chance  of  a  unique  ex- 
perience to  the  theatre-goer. 

Jean  Herbiet,  author  of 
one  of  the  plays,  Terrc  des 
Hommes,  and  director  of  the 
troupe,  will  give  a  commen- 
tary   on    modern  French- 


CLASSIFIED 


Canadian  theatre  before  the 
performance.  He  wiii  US';  the 
Plays  to  be  performed  to  il- 
lustrate what  he  has  tj  say. 

Festival  organizers  are 
trying  to  arrange  an  informal 
discussion  after  the  perfor- 
mance between  piayeis  and 
audience. 

The  group,  who  call  them- 
selves La  Comedie  dts  Deux 
Rives  are  an  amateur  group 
from  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa. Most  of  the  acio.-s  are 
students  and  they  arc  used 
to  playing  for  audiences 
with  limited  knowltdge  of 
the  French  language  (a  point 
much  in  their  favor  or.  this 
campus). 

Last  April  they  mad;:  a 
trip  to  Nancy,  France  to  give 
a  performance  of  Terre  des 
Hommes  in  competition 


Pierre  Letourneau,  and  who  was  it  that  said  Canadian 
men  are  sexless? 


A  French  critic  praiscj  its 
originality,  comparing  it  to 
the  work  of  such  modern 
authors  as  Samuel  Beckett. 

The  other  play,  En  Regar- 
dent  Tomber  les  Murs,  has 
been  described  by  a  review- 
er in  a  French  magazine  in 
these  terms:  Two  characters 
contemplate  a  future  world 
where  men  will  be  de-human- 
anized  and  will  have  lost  the 
ability  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  human  life. 

Michel  Brunet,  Thursday 
night  speaker  who  will  lead 
the  festival,  will  need  no  in- 
troduction to  the  student  of 
Canadian  history. 

Until  recently,  Prof.  Bru- 
net was  the  chairman  of  the 
department  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Montreal  and 
can  be  described  as  the 
most  eminent  nationalist  his- 
torian in  Quebec  today. 

One  of  his  foremost  beliefs 
is  that  Ottawa  must  be  re- 
cognized as  the  national  cap- 
ital of  English  Canada,  Que- 
bec of  French  Canada. 

He  has  also  writte.i  that 
the  cause  of  the  French-Can- 
adians outside  Quebec  is  lost 
because  outside  of  the  Que- 
bec homeland  they  are 
doomed  to  assimilation. 

The  final  evening  of  the 
festival,  Jacques  Godbou^, 
producer  for  the  National 
Film  board  poet,  and  novel- 
ist will  lead  a  discussion  on 
"The  Role  of  the  Artist  ir 
Society." 

One  of  his  three  novcla, 
Knife  on  the  Table  in  its  En- 
glish title,  will  be  the  focus 
of  a  CBL  interview  Tuesday 
night  at  9:40.  The  interview 
er  will  be  B.  Shek  of  thfl  UC 
Dept.  of  French. 

Tickets  for  the  plays  and 
chansonniers  will  be  on  sale 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  at 
all  times  and  at  other  cam- 
pus locations  in  lunch  hours. 


Marauding  bands 
attack  residences 

A  snowball  attack  on  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  residence  by 
50  raiders  from  the  profes- 
sional faculties  was  marred 
by  blood  on  the  snow  and 
broken  windows  last  night. 

Someone,  probably  from 
inside  Wallace  House,  a  part 
of  the  residence,  fired  an  air- 
rifle  pellet  through  an  eng- 
ineer's cheek.  The  victim  la- 
ter removed  the  pellet  from 
his  mouth. 

Windows  were  broken  at 
Hutton  House  and  other 
places  in  the  residence.  At 
Whitney  Hall  the  remainder 
of  the  forces  from  engineer- 
ing, dentistry,  pharmacy,  fo- 
restry and  a  few  renegade 
artsmen  combined  to  break 
three  more  windows. 

The  marauding  band  kept 
the  UC  residences,  Varsity 
office  and  the  St.  George 
fraternities  under  a  state  of 
siege  much  of  the  night,  but 
the.  total  -breakage  was  mi- 
nor compared  to  a  similar 
adventure  last  year.  That 
cost  several  hundred  dollars 
in  windows. 


Hawker  Siddetey  Canada  ltd. 

INTERVIEW  DATES 

JANUARY  18  and  19 

for  students  graduating  in: 

ENGINEERING 

We  are  a  diversified  industrial  complex.  Our  products 
range  from  primary  steel  to  sophisticated  steel  fabri- 
cations; from  miniaturized  instrumentation  to  rapid 
transit  systems  and  railway  rolling  stock;  from  experi- 
mental and  applied  gas  turbines  to  heavy  duty  tim- 
berland  equipment. 

If  diversity,  responsibility,  and  opportunity  to  advance 
upon  proven  ability  interest  you  .  .  .  talk  to  your 
Placement  Officer,  read  our  material  and  MAKE  AN 
APPOINTMENT. 


Iw^?  r'11         ?.<  FINAL  EXAMS  !  Co- 

nado  College  Week  includes  first- 
c^oss  return  (light,  luxurious  accom- 
moaation,  sumptuous  meals,  enterrain- 

S  rCi(  £tc-  P^ice  tailored  t("-  stu- 
dents. Call  Roger  Ootley  481-7439  now. 

FOR  RENT:  Moin  floor  of  home.  Ac- 
commodates  1  to  3  persons.  Fully  fur- 
nished Located  on  compus.  379  Hu- 
ron  Street,  Coll  922-3592. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT:  Counsellors 
required  for  co-ed  Jewish  comp  loc- 
ated at  Pickering,  Ontario.  Reply  by 
letter  only,  stoting  experience  and  ex- 
pected salorv  to  Comp  Yunavelt  471 
Lowrence  Ave.  W.  Toronto  12. 


PAR',S  TOfi1NYBOc?Y:  Direcl  TORONTO- 
HARIS:    Return    Fi-ght    S309.  Ch.ldren 

"all  9%%dUnt-,  0   '  SeP*e<nber 
able!  Some  seots  QV011" 

llXT  Ur*Jun-  but  work  ols°  has  'o  ne 
?™  ■  vour  typewriter  fixed.  -For 

922  7977     ^'^  461  "9764-  evAs 


CAR  RALLY  —  Sunday  Jan.  21  .  Elec- 
trical Engineering  5th  Annual  160 
miles  navigotionol  Rally  for  both  nov- 
ice and  odvonced  classes.  Entry  forms 
and  information  ot  Galbraith  Foyer 
1-2  p.m.  Registration  before  8:30  o  m 
bundoy. 


STENORETTE.  Dictophone  olmost  r  ow 
perlect  condition,  originally  S330.  Make 
reasonable  offer.  Phone  483-8218  after 
3  p.m. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  the  world  began  2i 
/ears  ego?  Tonight's  -  celestial  celebra- 
tions include  o  -full  moon  !  Thanks 
Gods!  Could  t  also  have  a  Mustang?  -  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  Ladies'  racoon  coat,  ex- 
cellent condition.  $150.00  Size  15-16 
Phone  222-6071. 


ATTENTION 
GRADUATES 


The  Noranda  Group  of  Companies  offers  a  wide  range  of 
opportunities  to  university  graduates  with  ability  and  ini- 
tiative. Broad  diversification  promises  successful  appli- 
cants unusual  scope  to  develop  skills  and  gain  experience 
in  their  fields  of  specialization.  The  policy  of  the  Group  to 
select  personnel  from  within  our  companies  to  fill  key  po- 
sitions os  they  open  up,  mokes  it  possible  for  o  trainee  to 
travel  widely  and,  over  the  years,  to  get  exposure  to  a  greet 
variety  of  job  situations  which  will  help  prepare  him  for 
supervisory  and  administrative  duties. 

A  Noranda  Group  representative  will  be  on  campus  her; 
January  20th  to  interview  applicants  from  among  prospec- 
tive graduates.  Appointments  can  be  made  in  advance 
through  the  University  Placement  Office  928-2538. 


NORANDA  MINES  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES  vSB; 


THE  CANADIAN 
METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICE 

offers 

professional  careers  to  bachelor  graduates  in 

PHYSICS  AND  MATHEMATICS 
OR  PHYSICS 

(GENERAL,  MAJORS,  AND  HONOURS  COURSES) 

as 

METEOROLOGISTS  —  (about  15  graduates  required) 

Successful  candidates  are  enrolled,  ot  full  salary,  in  a  2- 
yeor  Moster's  degree  course  in  Meteorology  at  McGill  University, 
the  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  University  of  Alberta  (Edmonton). 

and 

METEOROLOGICAL  OFFICERS 

(about  50  graduates  required) 

Successful  candidates  are  given  a  9  month  in-service  train- 
ing program  ond  then  posted  to  the  various  civilian  and  Notional 
Defence  weather  offices  across  Canado. 

These  opportunities  offer  competitive  salaries,  chollengirg 
work  ond  numerous  employee  benefits. 

INTERVIEWS  ON  CAMPUS:  January  18  &  19 

Full  details,  applications  and  interview  appointments  available  ot 
your  Placement  Office. 
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Istherea 
place  for 


business? 


IBMthinks 


If  you're  concerned  about  doing  some- 
thing to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity, 
you  havesomethingin  common  with  IBM. 

Don't  misunderstand  us.  IBM 
isn't  an  international  charitable 
foundation.  It  just  so  happens 
that  the  nature  of  our  business 
allows  us  to  make  meaningful 
contributions  to  mankind. 
Example:  IBM  and  the 
Canadian  Government  recently 
undertook  a  project  named 
"Canada  Land  Inventory". 


The  results  of  this  joint  project,  de- 
signed to  determine  the  maximum  uti- 
lization of  land  area,  may  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  world 
starvation.  That's  the  kind  of  work  the 
idealists  at  IBM  undertake. 

Does  your  definition  of  an  idealist 
coincide  with  that  of  IBM?  If  so,  talk 
to  your  Placement  Officer-make 
it  a  point  to  see  the  IBM 
representative  on 
campus.  Ask  a  lot  of 
questions.  Or,  write  to: 

Manager  of  Placement 
and  Personnel, 
IBM  Company  Limited, 
1150  Eglinton  Ave.  E. 

Don  Mills,  Ontario. 
You  might  do  us  both 
some  good. 


Sr. 


IBM 


Whatever  your  immediate  commitments,  whatever  your  area 
of  study,  sign  up  now  for  an  on-campus  interview  with  IBM, 

January  18th  and  19th 
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UWO  to  discuss 
Macpherson 

LONDON,  Ont.  (Special) 
—  The  Macpherson  report 
on  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion will  be  reviewed  by  the 
students  council  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario 
this  week. 

Council  President  Tom 
Dean  has  selected  26  recom- 
mendations of  the  98  made 
in  the  Macpherson  report 
for  adoption  at  the  council 
meeting. 

If  adopted,  they  will  be- 
come part  of  council  policy 
on  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion and  copies  of  the  recom- 
mendations will  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  senate. 

Dean  said  he  considers  the 
recommendations  he  select- 
ed to  be  the  ones  most  ap- 
plicable lo  the  situation  at 
Western. 

"I  think  its  going  to  be  the 
report  of  the  year,"  he  said. 
"Its  pretty  good  as  a  whole. 
It  makes  students  think." 

The  students  who  would 
not  stand  to  benefit  from 
the  changes  recommended 
are  those  who  are  just  at  uni- 
versity for  a  degree,  he  ad- 
ded. 

Dean  said  that  some  re- 
commendations made  in  the 
report  were  also  made  by 
council  members  in  senate 
subcommittees  last  vear. 
Two  of  these  called  for  re- 
organization of  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  science  calendar 
and  for  a  new  type  of  science 
course. 

Both  recommendations 
were  turned  down  at  the 
time. 


Todoy 

1  P.m. 

Victoria  Christian  Fellowship.  Or  A 
Ch„siin^°A?,  ^ak'"9  on   What    ,s  a 
L  b»oi  f  '  hWelc°m<!    Bring  lunch. 

Graduate  Student  Union.  Open  de- 
5?T  ?.nihc.  Vietnam  War  and  The  u 
of  T  Student.  GSU  House.  16  Bancroft! 

6:30  p.m. 

,n„C0S5er£  H?"  -  Ed"°">  Johnson  Build- 

E&.  w£L°lZ\lT9  McG'"  ""*»- 

neJS?""   C'ub  P"»""»  Addio  Giovi. 

Tuesday 
I  p.». 

Rfl^P)T°crJ1',c  ?ar^  Club  meeting, 
Koom  21  16,  Sidney  Smith. 

International  Student  Centre  Cum- 
berland Hall.  Dr.  Banwarlil  ChaudTv 
India    9    °n   A0r,cu,,u«"    Reforms  ,n 

Edward  Johnson  Building,  Concert 
Hall.  Contemporary  Music  Group  pre- 
sents works  by  Lelond  Smith  Robert 
VumV'  °d'  ("  MusJ  and  M°VU- 

World  Union  of  Students.  Roe  Mur- 
&i.mn,IOr  °k  ,ne  canad'ar.  Tribune 
speaking  on  his  recent  four  of  North 
Vietnam.  Room  2108    Sidney  Smith. 

Yavneh;  student-led  portion  of  the 
week.  Sidney  Sm.th,  Room  2127 

,U<L  Refectory.  Mr.  S.  and  Miss  P. 
Refecfo  ,nB  U,1,versitv  College 

6  P.m. 

Hijlel  House.  Hlllel  Diner's  Cluo 
Multi-course  hot  meat  dinner.  Membeis 
5 1 .25.  Non-members  %  1 .75.  Members 
bring  cards.  923-7837  for  reservations. 

7  p.m. 

Centennial  Film  Board  presents  R 
B~VBr?&.  .7SC-  on  camerawork. 
Room   104.  University  College. 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

IUn  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
flit*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-I1  p.m.  Daily 


rage  iw 


Varsity  dunks  Guelph  81  -23 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  Varsity  swimming 
team  opened  its  regular  sea- 
son with  a  convincing  victo- 
ry over  highly  rated  Univer- 
sity of  Guclph  Friday  night. 
Blues  won  all  but  one  event 
as  they  amassed  81  points 
to  the  Rcdmen's  23. 

Toronto  was  led  by  its  ve- 
teran contingent,  as  expect- 
ed. Captain  Robin  Campbell 
won  the  500  and  200  yard 
freestyle  events,  versatile 
Gaye  Stratton  took  the  200 
yard  backstroke  and  indivi- 
dual medley,  Alan  Pyle  nipp- 
ed Chris  Fisher  in  the  50 
free,  and  placed  second  to 
Theo  van  Ryn  in  the  100 
free,  and  Steve  Gerring  fi- 
nished second  in  the  500  and 
1000  yard  freestyle  events. 

However,  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  meet  were 
the  excellent  times  posted 
by  all  o[  the  Blues  swim- 
mers this  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  most  important  the 
performances  of  some  of  the 
newcomers  to  the  squad 
who  must  fill  the  gap  left  by 
the  loss  of  several  of  Var- 
sity's stars  through  gradua- 
tion. 

Terry  Bryon  was  most  im- 
pressive in  winning  the  gru- 
eling 1000  yard  freestyle,  and 
then  coming  within  inches  of 
upsetting  Guelph  star.  Alike 
Lackowitz,  in  the  200  yard 
butterfly.  Bryon's  time  in  the 
butterfly    was    a  personal 


Squash  Blues 
beat  Western 
7-0  and  8-1 


Varsity  squash  Blues  do- 
minated Western  for  the  se- 
cond time  this  season  in  an 
intercollegiate  match  at  Hart 
House. 

Blues  shut  out  Western 
7-0  Saturday  evening  after 
defeating  them  8-1  in  a  pre- 
vious match  at  Western. 

Winning  for  Blues  on  the 
weekend  were  Frank  Buck, 
Mike  Gardiner,  Dave  Gunn, 
Terry  Swinton,  Howie  Fiux- 
gold,  Mike  Zimmerman  and 
Gary  Miller. 

In  City  league  matches  last 
week  the  Varsity  "A"  team 
lost  a  4-1  decision  to  the  To- 
ronto Racquet  Club.  Howie 
Fluxgold  was  the  only  win- 
ner for  Blues. 

The  "B"  team  suffered  a 
3-2  defeat  to  the  Hart  House 
Grads.  Terry  Swinton  scor- 
ed Blues  only  victory.  The 
Grads  defaulted  one  match. 


best,  and  also  close  to  the 
winning  time  in  this  event 
at  the  OQAA  championships 
last  spring. 

Maurice  Vaillancourt 
came  up  with  his  best  time 
in  winning  the  200  breas- 
stroke,  and  George  Gold- 
smith placed  a  close  second. 

Dick  Lake  showed  fine 
style  with  a  victory  in  div- 
ing, and  Don  Carr  came  se- 
cond in  the  200  yard  back- 
stroke. 

In  exhibition  races,  Paul 


Fisher  won  the  100  yard 
breastroke,  and  Doug  Mac- 
intosh posted  good  times  in 
the  200  and  500  yard  free- 
style. 

Biues  won  both  relays  as 
Stratton,  Goldsmith,  Bob 
Heatley,  and  van  Ryn  com- 
bined in  the  400  yard  medley 
and  a  team  of  Chris  Fisher, 
Byron,  Heatley,  and  van  Ryn 
came  from  behind  to  beat  an 
exhibition  squad  of  Macin- 
tosh, Pyle,  Campbell,  and 
Stratton,  by  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  the  400  freestyle. 


W.  U,  S.  presents 

MR.  RAE  MURPHY 

editor  of  the  Conadian  Tribune 

speaking  on  his  recent  tour 

of  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Tuesday,  January  16, 1  p.m. 

SID  SMITH  ROOM  2108 


U  of  T  DRAMA  GUILD 

is  sponsoring  an  informal  meeting  with 

SEAN  MULCAHY 

formerly  Associate  Director  of  the  Shaw  Festival 
noted  TV  actor  to  discuss 

BEING  AN  ACTOR  &  DIRECTOR 
IN  CANADA 
WED.  JANUARY  17 
4:00 

HART  HOUSE  —  NORTH  SITTING  ROOM 


YOUR 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

IF  YOU  WERE  INSURED  WITH  P.S.I. 

you  may  ENROL  immediately  at 

Reduced  Rates  to  Sept.  1st,  1968 

SINGLE  MARRIED 

$21.00  $48.00 

Admin.-John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERRmRD 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms 
moy  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office. 
Graduate  Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or 
Faculty  Offices. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

BADMINTON 

BADMINTON  CLINIC  Wednesday,  Jonuory  17th  in  the  tw 
fnyThf°ln,"fbegr%S  °nd  °dVan«d  P'^wlshingl tke^ 

INTERFACULTY  TOURNAMENT 

Singles  -  Wednesdoy,  January  3  1 ,  1968     7  -  9  p  m 
Doubles  -  Thursday,  February  I,  1968  6  -  9  p  m 
Whites  ore  to  be  worn. 

Support  your  college  or  faculty  and  win  points  by  entering  in  the 
tournament.  Refreshments  after  playing.  Sign  up  now  • 
SKATING  CLUB 

s\UotX°mU'0ry  '6th  '0St  d°y  t0  "y  °Ut  f°r  "'nt^'egio* 

VOLLEYBALL  SCHEDULE  -  Week  of  Jonuory  15 
LEAGUE  #1 

Tues.  Jan.   16  5-6  Lower  Gym 

_,  .6-7  Lower 

Thurs.  Jon.  18  5-6  Sports  Gym 

6-  7  Upper 

7-  8  Upper 

8  -  9  Upper 
Lower 


LEAGUE  #2 

Tues.  J  a 


LEAGUE  #3 

Tues.  Jon 


Innis  vs  U.C. 
St.  H.  L.  Pot  3 
St.  Hilda's  I  vs  It 
PHE  5  -  POT  1 
POT  3  -  VIC  ) 
POT  I  -  St.  H.  1 
POT  1  -  VIC  1 
POT  3  -  PHE  5 


7  -  8  Lower  Gym  PHE  3  .  Scarb 

t  '  1  <0W-    r-       -  Scorb'  "  pot  2 

5  -  6  Sports  Gym  3  Vic  2  -  PHE  3 

7-8  SGI  Vjc  2  -  Pharm 


8  -  9  Upper 
5  -  6  ^PP,61" 
6-7  SG#I 
SG#2 
SG#3 
7  -  8  SG#3 
8-9  #2 
#1 


SMC2  .  PHE  2 
Nurs.  .  St.  H.  2 
Dents  -  PHE  1 
Dents  .  SMC  2 
ST.  H.  2  -  MEDS 
NURS.  -  PHE  2 
SMC  3  -  PHE  2 
MEDS  -  SMC  2 
SMC  3  -  PHE  I 


BADMINTON 

Men  interested  in  trying  out  for  the 
intercollegiate  Badminton  Team,  sign  up 
in  Intercollegiate  Office,  Hart  House, 
Room  101,  immediately. 


GO  -  BLUES  -  GO 

GOOD  LUCK 

In  the  Um'versaide  in  Innsbruck 

from 

Terra  Travel  Centre  Ltd.       327  Danforth  Ave. 


ENGINEERING 
Final  Year  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading 
to  qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 

Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

JANUARY  20 

Interview  appointments  may  be  made  through 
the  office  of  the  Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please  contact  us 
directly.  Phone  368-2751. 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Holifox    Saint  John    Quebec    Montreal    Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton    Kitchener    London  Windsor 
Winnipeg     Re  gin  a     Calgary     Edmonton  Vancouver 
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VARSITY  7  GUELPH  3 

Stubborn  Gryphons 
nearly  pull  upset 

By  PH!L  BINGLEY 

A  new  name,  new  sweaters,  a  new  coach,  a  new  look. 
Anyone  who  witnessed  Varsity  Blues  Friday  night  at 
Varsity  Arena  will  probably  agree  with  this  description  of 
this  year's  University  of  Guelph  Gryphons  ,  Redmen  were 
painted  black  after  last  season).  Although  sporting  an  unim 
pressive  one  win  and  four  losses  record  going  into  the  game, 
Gryphons  played  inspired  hockey  and  provided  Varsity  fans 
with  the  most  exciting  action  of  the  year  before  succumbing 
7-3  to  the  first-place  Blues. 

The  match,  originally  billed  as  a  tune-up  for  Varsity's 
trip  to  Austria  turned  out  as  what  may  have  ben  a  tune-up 
for  Gryphons'  rise  from  the  league  cellar. 

Quoth  Blues'  coach  Tom  Watt,  "They're  better  than  se- 
veral of  the  teams  we  have  played  this  season."  Queen's,  Mc- 
Gill  and  Laval  would  certainly  fit  into  this  category. 

The  game  itself  was  a  close  one  for  two  periods.  Guelph 
was  not  content  to  sit  back  and  play  strictly  defensive  hoc- 
key. They  pressed  Blues  when  they  had  the  opportunity, 
and  if  they  lost  the  puck  in  Varsity's  offensive  zone,  they 
hustled  back  to  defend  their  own  goal.  The  result  was  excit- 
ing, wide-open  hockey,  even  through  the  third  period  when 
Blues'  stamina  enabled  them  to  outscore  the  dead-tired 
Guelph  team  4-1. 

Ward  Passi,  John  Gordon.  Paul  Laurent,  Gord  Cunnin 
gham  and  Brian  St.  John  were  strong  in  Blues'  attack.  Passi 
and  St.  John  each  had  two  goals  while  Laurent,  Cunning- 
ham and  Gordon  set  the  pace  when  they  were  on  the  ice. 

Peter  Speyer,  his  soupyshuffle  in  top  form,  provided 
"oohs"  and  "aahs"  among  the  crowd  of  about  4500  with  his 
scintillating  end  to  end  rushes.  On  one  occasion  he  took  the 
puck  behind  his  own  net,  dashed  past  three  Gryphons,  and 
beat  netminder  Jim  Horton  with  a  screened  backhand  shot 
that  never  left  the  ice. 

Murray  Stroud  moved  into  a  tie  for  1st  place  in  the  lea- 
gue scoring  race  with  linemate  Bob  McClelland.  Stroud  had 
a  goal  and  one  assist,  McClelland  has  an  assist  while  the 
third  member  of  the  line,  Brian  Jones,  continued  his  hot 
shooting  with  a  single  goal.  "Joner"  now  has  seven  goals  in 
Blues  last  three  league  games. 

For  Gryphons,  goaltender  Jim  Horton  was  Johnny  on- 
the-spot  throughout  the  contest.  He  held  the  visitors  in  con- 
tention for  most  of  the  60  minutes  and  had  little  chance  on 
the  goals  that  beat  him. 

Doug  Weaver,  Barry  Poag  and  Mike  Cummins  had 
Guelph  goals.  Mike  Doersara  turned  in  a  fine  effort  in  his 
dual  role  as  a  defenceman  and  centre. 

Around  The  Net  Blues  outshot  Gryphons  53-20  .  Thre= 
stars  were  Ward  Passi,  Jim  Horton  and  Gordon  ..  The 
crowd  for  the  last  home  game  in  three  weeks  was  the  lar- 
gest of  the  season. 


PETER  SPEYER 


VARSITY 
SCORING 


FIRST  PERIOD 

GLP 

VAR 

1     Pass?  (Lourent, 

Rickard)  ' 

15:1 7 

SECOND  PERIOD 

GLP 

VAR 

2  Stroud   

2:22 

3    St.  John  (Parsons, 

Ridded)   

10:18 

2 

Cummins  (Doer 

sam)   

12:08 

THIRD  PERIOD 

GLP 

VAR 

4  Speyer   

3:32 

5    Jones  (McClelland 

Stroud)    .    .  . 

8:26 

6    Passi  (Laurent, 

Cunningham)   .  . 

1  1:03 

3 

Weaver  (Bracht) 

13:47 

7    St.  John  (Gordon, 

Riddel  1)   

19:10 

SHOTS  ON  GOAL 

Total 

VARSITY       13       18  22 

53 

3nelph 

.  .     6        7  7 

20 

•  •  • 

SIHL  STANDINGS 


Toronto 

Waterloo 
McMaster 
Western 
Montreal, 
Laval  . . . 
3ueens 
Suelph  . . 
McGill    .  . 


I 


0  75  19 

0  44  22 
0  33  35 
0  46  45 
0  39  38 
0  27  48 
0  12  28 
"  15  34 


1     5    0  19  41 


WEEKEND  RESULTS 
Friday 

Toronto  7,  Gueph  3 

Queens  A,  Western  1 
Waterloo  6,  Laval  1 

Saturday 

McGill  5,  Western  A 
Waterloo  6,  Montreal  5 


•  •  • 


SIBL  STANDINGS 
P  W    L      F  A 

Windsor      3     3    0    287  227 
Toronto    .3    2     1     237  236 
Western  .3    2     1     268  244 
Waterloo     110      81  46 
Mac  ...    2    0    2    138  150 
3uelph     .4    0    4    258  366 
WEEKEND  RESULTS 
Western  91,  Varsity  87 
Windsor  90  Guelph  66 
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HELP,  DAMMIT, 
HELP!! 

The  Varsity  Sports 
Editor  is  in  severe  dan- 
ger of  committing  se- 
rious injury  if  present 
conditions  in  the  sports 
office  continue.  This  is 
the  eighth  successive  is- 
sue which  has  failed  to 
include  an  original  pic- 
ture. Photcgr  a  p  h  e  r  s 
wishing  to  take  sports 
pictures  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  even  those 
that  do  promise  regu- 
larly fail  to  show  up. 
We  need  photogs  even 
more  than  the  Arabs 
need  an  army. 

And  that  ain't  all.  We 
are  also  extremely  hard- 
pressed  for  sports  wri- 
ters. Our  staff  is  now 
down  to  two  which  is 
hardly  sufficient.  Peo- 
ple have  resigned,  peo- 
ple have  emigrated  to 
California  and  people 
have  been  lazy,  leaving 
us  in  a  logical  cleftstick 
from  which  there  is  but 
one  way  out.  NEW  PEO- 
PLE ! 

For  God's  sake  (ours), 
if  you  have  the  slightest 
interest  in  Varsity 
sportsying,  whether  as  a 
scribe  or  photog,  please 
come  to  heap  big  meet- 
ing Monday  afternoon 
at  1:15  in  our  humble 
office  on  the  second 
floor  at  91  St.  George. 
Those  who  signed  up  in 
the  first  term:  we  still 
love  you  tut  have  mis- 
placed your  phone  num- 
bers, names,  etc  (oh  to 
have  a  secretary  now 
that  chaos  is  here!),  so 
come  again,  please. 

MONDAY  AFTER- 
NOON, 1:15  P.M.,  VAR- 
SITY SPORT  OFFICE. 
We're  in  a  bad  way. 


WESTERN  91  BLUES  87 

Fired-up  Mustangs 
catch  Blues  dozing 

BY  JIM  MORRISON 

Desire  mixed  with  a  liberal  close  of  muscle  proved  the 
key  to  Western  success  Saturday  night,  as  Mustangs  took 
a  91-87  thriller  from  Varsity  Blues  before  a  capacity  Hart 
House  Throng  Smarting  from  their  home  court  loss  to 
Blues  late  in  December,  Mustangs  played  inspired  ball,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  half  of  the  game,  and  fully  deserved 
the  win. 

Muscle  gave  Western  the  edge  at  the  crucial  pivot  spot 
as  Bob  Larose,  consistently  outplayed  Blues'  center  John 
Hadden.  Lanky  John  had,  by  any  definition,  a  poor  game, 
and  was  not  only  outrebounded,  but  outscored  21-8  by  his 
aggressive  opponent. 

The  first  half  of  the  game  featured  superlative  perfor- 
mances by  Western's  Doug  Morton  and  Larose,  and  by 
Blues'  Bruce  Dempster  and  Mark  White.  Morton,  who  al- 
ways shows  well  in  Hart  House,  poured  in  18  points  from 
the  side,  and  Larose  tossed  in  12.  However,  White  was  sim- 
ply incredible  against  the  tight  Mustang  defense,  driving  in 
to  score  and  hitting  from  outside  lor  16  points.  And  Demps- 
ter was  almost  as  impresive  with  his  long  outside  shooting, 
which  netted  him  12  points.  The  count  at  the  half  was 
43-42  for  Western. 

The  first  few  minutes  of  the  second  half  saw  the  teams 
exchange  the  lead  continually.  As  Doug  Morton's  point  pro- 
duction slackened,  Mustang  guards  Greg  Poole  and  Mac 
Bury  took  over  to  spark  the  attack.  For  Varsity,  Arvo  Nei- 
dre  and  Ron  Voake  improved  on  first  half  performances, 
and  scored  enough  points  to  keep  Blues  in  contention.  With 
twelve  minutes  left,  the  teams  were  deadlocked  62-62. 

But  the  story,  as  the  cliche  runs,  was  Western's  ability 
to  make  the  big  play. 

Their  press  started  giving  Varsity  trouble,  and  with 
eight  minutes  remaining.  Mustangs  were  up  78-68.  Every 
time  Blues  made  a  move  to  narrow  the  gap,  Mustangs  ca- 
pitalised on  a  Varsity  error  and  scored. 

And  yet  for  three  minutes  in  the  closing  stages  of  the 
joust,  Blues  held  their  opponents  off  the  scoreboard  as 
they  whittled  at  Western's  lead.  Great  defensive  work  by  ' 
Voake,  Dempster,  Neidre  Mike  Kirby  &  Mark  Slater  and 
key  baskets  by  Neidre  and  Dempster  shortened  Mustangs' 
lead  to  83-80. 

The  turning  point  came  with  just  1:35  left  in  the  game. 
Blues  were  behind  only  85-83  as  they  kept  play  in  Western's 
end.  But  shot  after  shot  missed  the  hoop.  Finally,  Western 
regained  control  of  the  ball,  and  again  made  the  crucial 
play  surging  ahead  to  stay  on  baskets  by  Bury  and  Larose. 

Doug  Morton  led  all  scorers  with  26  points,  followed  by 
Blues'  Bruce  Dempster  with  24  and  Mark  White  with  22 
Bob  Larose  ended  the  game  with  21  points. 

It  was  a  game  for  the  second  guessers.  Many  fans  were 
upset  that  Mark  White  sat  out  much  of  the  second  half,  in 
favour  of  Albie  Garbe,  only  reappearing  in  the  last  two  min- 
utes of  the  game.  But,  said  Coach  McManus,  "I  had  to  take 
him  out.  He  was  completely  exhausted,  and  couldn't  have 
played  any  longer." 

After  playing  so  magnificently  on  the  roid,  it  was  ironic 
that  Varsity  had  to  lose  on  home  ground. 

SCORING 

for  Western: 

Bury  15,  Poole  15,  Adams  8,  Larose  21,  Morton  26,  Zanin 
6. 

for  Varsity: 

White  22,  Dempster  24,  Voake  14,  Neidre  1  1,  Hadden  d, 
Garbe  2,  Kirby  4,  Slater  2. 

Second  stringers  out-wrestle  Waterloo 


A  line-up  packed  with  sec- 
ond-stringers was  still  more 
than  enough  for  Waterioj 
wrestlers  on  Saturday  as 
they  dropepd  a  24-14  decision 
to  Varsity  at  Hart  House.  It 
was  the  second  straight  win 
for  Toronto  over  the  groggy 
grapplers  from  Waterloo. 

Steve  Casselman  (123  lb.) 
won  his  match  by  forfeit, 
but  wrestled  in  an  exhibition 
and  won.  Blues'  Norm  Wheel- 
er (130  lb.)  whomped  his  op- 
ponent 8-1  for  an  impressiv: 
intercollegiate  debut.  Bob 
Kellerman  (137  lb.)  contin- 
ued his  fine  comeback  for 
Toronto  as  he  won  with  a 
pin  at  3:26. 

Rick  Kester  (145  lb.)  took 


his.  opponent  a  bit  too  mucn 
for  granted  and  couldn't 
quite  manage  a  comeback  as 
he  dropped  a  5-4  decision. 
Rod  Vinter  (152  lb.)  blanked 
his  adversary  6-0  for  a  solid 
win  while  Larry  Bobbetl 
(150  lb.)  took  a  tight  8-7 
match  for  his  first  intercol- 
legiate victory.  Bill  Aiiison 
(167  lb.)  won  with  a  pin  al 
6:08. 

Rick  Riley  (177  lb.)  lost 
13-7  and  Clive  Doucet  (191 
lb.)  was  pinned  by  a  clever 
opponent.  Both  were  tasting 
in  tercollegiate  competition 
for  the  first  time.  Footballer 
Alex  Squires  lost  6-4  as  a 
heavyweight  but  redeemed 
himself  with  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory in  an  exhibition  bout. 


Koge  "u  - 


Th?i™ss  lnterests  of  the  Board  of  Governors 


By  MYRNA  WOOD 

The  Board  oE  Governors  is  a 
group  responsible  for  investing  and 
managing  the  tax  and  endowment 
money  which  finances  this  univer- 
sity. Consequently,  it  is  composed 
of  persons  concerned,  not  with 
education,  but  with  finance  and 
corporate  power. 

Besides  keeping  the  University  0" 
Toronto  solvent,  members  of  the 
Board  are  interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  university  produces  re- 
search useful  to  business  and  that 
it  produces  trained  technician  gra- 
duates who  will  then  benefit  busi- 
ness with  their  progressive  know- 
ledge and  techniques.  To  this  end, 
many  departments  and  graduate 
students  receive  grants  from  cor- 
porations for  specific  research 
jobs. 

The  27  board  members  represent 
67  major  international  corpora- 
tions: one  is  Dutch-controlled,  15 
British,  31  American  and  20  Cana- 
dian (It  is  often  difficult  to  tel, 
whether  the  foreign  directors  on 
some  of  these  Canadian  companies 
represent  a  controlling  amount  of 
capital.) 

Among  the  companies  coming  to 
recruit  here  this  week,  many  are, 
of  course,  American  or  American- 
controlled,  and  many  make  war 
products.  But  it  is  their  actions  and 
influence  in  Canada  that  we  should 
look  at. 

One  example  is  the  Honeywell 


corporation.  Governor  Neil  J  Mc 
Kinnon  is  a  director  of  Honeywell 
Controls  Ltd.  (Canada).  The  head 
Plant  m  Minnesota  receives  defence 
contracts  from  the  U.S.  govern 
mem.  In  1959  it  set  up  a  Canadian 
branch  as  a  miltary  division  to 
make  ordinance  products  and  iner- 
tial  navigation  and  missile  equip- 
ment. In  1962,  Canadian  Honeywell 
appointed  a  "production  sharing  co- 
ordinator" whose  job  is  to  assess 
what  components  the  head  Minne- 
sota plant  will  need  that  the  Cana- 
dian plant  is  not  equipped  to  make, 
and  then  sell  sub-contracts  to  other 
Canadian  companies. 

Through  this  Honeywell  service, 
Canadian  Car  (owned  by  Hawker- 
Siddeley  and  manufacturer  of  TTC 
subway  cars)  received  a  contract 
for  trailers  to  carry  ground-testing 
equipment.  Northern  Electric  (Bell 
Telephone  subsidiary)  received  a 
sub-contract  for  silicon  transistors 
to  be  included  in  products  made  for 
the  U.S.  war  contract  to  Honeywell. 

Mr.  McKinnon  is  a  director  of 
three  other  American  companies 
that  are  part  of  the  war  production 
chain  —  Allied  Chemical,  Ford  and 
Crown  Zellerbach  International.  As 
a  director  of  these  four  companies, 
we  can  assume  that  his  interest  is 
in  seeing  them  prosper  through 
contracts  and  through  recruiting 
fresh,  imaginative  technicians  at  U 
of  T. 

British-owned  Hawker  -  Siddeley 
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Campus  recruiting  protest 
moves  into  Skule  territory 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

A  "peaceful  and  non  -  obstruc- 
tive" demonstration  on  the  s  i  d  e- 
walk  in  front  of  the  faculty  of  en- 
gineering's Galbraith  Building  is 
planned  for  tomorrow  at  one  o'- 
clock. 

The  demonstration  will  be  follow- 
ed by  a  Convocation  Hall  debate  on 
the  morality  of  campus  recruitment 
by  armament  manufacturers. 

The  demonstration  is  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  six  campus  activists, 
called  the  January  18  Co-ordinating 
Committee. 

In  a  statement  released  last  night 
the  committee  said  the  purpose  of 
the  demonstration  is  to  protest 
"Canadian  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  complicity  of  Can 
adian  companies  in  that  war,  and  to 
confront  U  of  T  students  with  the 
implications  of  working  for  these 
companies."  . 

The  January  18th  Committee  con- 
sists of  Tom  Faulkner  (SGS),  Mar- 
lie  Ritchie  (II  Vic),  Irv  Weisdorf 
(III  UC),  Bill  Johnston  (SGS),  and 
faculty  members  Chandler  Davis 
and  David  Gauthier. 

Faulkner  said  he  hoped  his  sup- 
port of  the  demonstration  would 
result  in  a  wider  base  of  campus 


Volunteers  still  needed  to 
complete'  the  environmental 
chambers  for  UC  Festival. 
Further  information  available 
at  UC  Lit  office  in  JCR. 


support  for  the  protest. 

"But  I've  had  my  worries  about 
the  nature  of  the  demonstration." 
Faulkner  added. 

The  plan  of  action  was  released 
only  after  a  six  hour  closed  debate 
between  extremist  and  moderate 
anti-war  demonstrators. 

The  moderates  shied  away  from 
sponsoring  a  demonstration  which 
could  provoke  violence.  Originally 
it  was  planned  to  follow  up  the  de- 
monstration with  a  debate  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Galbraith  Building. 
This,  it  was  feared,  could  be  inter- 
preted as  a  "massive  invasion." 

After  taking  a  look  at  the  pro- 
posed location  Faulkner  concluded 
it  wouldn't  be  suitable  for  the 
"searching  of  consciences." 

The  debate  is  now  set  for  Convo- 
cation Hall.  Bill  Charlton  (II  Law) 
and  Prof.  Kenneth  McNaught  have 
already  consented  to  participate.  It 
is  expected  that  Dean  J.  M.  Ham  ot 
the  faculty  of  engineering  will 
chair  the  debate.  It  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Students  Admin- 
istrative Council  and  the  Engineer- 
ing Society. 

Earlier  last  night  Ernest  Pearso  i 
(IV  APSC),  vice-president  of  the 
Engineering  Society  told  The  Var 
sity  that  a  counter-demonstration 
was  being  planned. 

"Many  engineers  will  not  tolerate 
any  interference,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  employment  interviews  that 
will  take  place  Thursday. 

"If  an  attempt  is  made  to  bar 
them,  they'll  fight." 


is  also  recruiting  here.  Its  jet  engine 
plant,  Orenda  (40  per  cent  owned 
by  United  Aircraft)  moved  to  Chi- 
cago alter  the  loss  of  the  Avro  Ar- 
row contract,  to  take  advantage  of 
sub-contracts  for  components  of 
jet  engines  for  the  war.  Its  other 
subsidiary,  de  Havilland,  has  made 
Caribous,  Otters  and  other  planes 
for  Vietnam. 

From  1963  to  1967,  U  of  T  Chan- 
cellor O.  M.  Solandt  was  vice-presi- 
dent for  research  and  planning  at 
de  Havilland.  Mr.  Solandt  was  di- 
rector-general and  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Research  Board  for  10 
years,  1946  to  1956. 

Another  director  of  Hawker  is  Sir 
Thomas  Sopwith,  who  goes  back  a 
long  way,  right  back  to  the  "Camel" 
that  fought  the  Red  Baron. 

One  of  the  largest  consortiums 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors is  the  Argus  Corp.,  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  finance  insti- 
tutions and  major  industries.  Elev- 
en of  the  governors  are  either  dir- 
ectors of  companies  within  the  Ar- 
gus conglomerate,  or  of  the  Can- 
adian Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce, 
its  major  bank.  They  are  Henry 
Borden  (chairman  of  a  British  com- 
pany which  owns  Rio  Algom 
Mines,  part  of  Argus),  J.  C.  Brent, 
Robert  F.  Chisholm,  George  A. 
Drew,  Leslie  Frost,  Harding,  Syd- 
ney Hennant,  Mara,  A.  B.  Matthews 
(vice-president  of  Argus),  Wallace 
McCutcheon  (vice-president  of  Ar- 
gus until  1962),  N.  J.  McKinnon 
(chairman  of  the  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Commerce). 

One  of  its  companies  is  Massey 
Ferguson,  whose  U.S.  branch  is  ru- 


mored to  have  war  contracts  and  is 
a  top  world  producer  of  farm  im- 
plements. In  fact,  Massey  Ferguson 
South  Africa  Ltd.  controls  the°farm 
implement  business  there,  and  is 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  an- 
imal-drawn farm  implements  in 
the  world. 

Brinco  won  a  large  contract  to 
build  the  hydro-electric  plant  at  Bay 
d'Espoir,  Nfld.  The  chairman  of 
Brinco,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
U  of  T  Board  of  Governors,  Henry 
Borden,  was  in  a  good  position  to 
gain  that  contract,  having  assessed 
Canada's  energy  requirements  as 
chairman  of  the  1957-9  royal  com- 
mission on  energy. 

An  offer  by  the  Bay  d'Espoir  en- 
ergy plant  of  a  fixed-price,  25-year 
contract,  induced  Electric  Reduc- 
tion Co.  to  place  their  new  phos- 
phorous plant  there.  A  director  and 
research  expert  of  ERCO  is  none 
other  than  Chancellor  Solandt. 
ERCO  brings  phosphate  rock  from 
Florida  (they  control  Gulf  Design 
Corp.,  Fla.)  to  Newfoundland  to 
process,  and  also  advertises  itself 
in  the  U.S.  as  a  supplier  of  phos- 
phorus for  defense  purposes. 

However,  ERCO  has  also  had  its 
difficulties.  It  was  investigated  un- 
der the  Combines  Investigation  Act 
in  1966  for  having  bought  out  its 
only  Canadian  competitor,  and  has 
recently  paid  out  $170,720  to  farm- 
ers in  the  Dunnville,  Ont.,  area  for 
destroying  cattle  and  crops  with 
fluoride  poisoning.  It  is  now  feared 
that  the  people  of  the  area  are  con- 
tracting the  incurable  flurosis  di- 
sease. 


There  was  no  one  else  around,  so  she  cuuddled  up  to  the  warmest-looking 
thing  near  Sid  Smith.  He  heaved  a  great  sigh  and  puffs  of  smoke  began 
to  issue  from  his  home-made  pipe. 

photo  by  TIM  KOEHLER 


Representatives  of 


THE 

International  Nickel  Company 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

Will  visit  the  university  to  discuss  career  opportunities 
with  graduating  and  post  graduate  students  in 

ENGINEERING— 

•  MINING 

•  METALLURGICAL 

•  CHEMICAL 

•  ELECTRICAL 

•  MECHANICAL 

•  CIVIL 

•  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTRY 

and  MATHEMATICS 

ON  JANUARY  18,  19  AND  20 

GEOLOGY  and  GEOPHYSICS 

ON  JANUARY  IS 

We  invite  you  to  arrange  on  interview  through 
the  University  Placement  Office 
581  Spadina  Avenue 

The 

International  Nickel  Company 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

COPPER  CLIFF,  ONTARIO 


There  is 

MORE  VARIETY 

and 

MORE  OPPORTUNITY 

in  Chartered  Accountancy  today 
than  in  almost  any  other 
avenue  of  endeavour 

if  you  are  graduating  in  Science  or  Engineering 
and  would  like  to  discuss  this  statement,  members  of 
our  firm  will  be  on  your  campus  on 

JANUARY  20 

to  answer  your  questions 

If  by  chance  you  are  unable  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment at  this  particular  time,  get  in  touch  with  us 
direct  by  calling  Mr.  Warren  Labrie,  or  the  partner  in 
charge  of  our  Toronto  office,  at  366-6521. 

TOUCHE.ROSS 
BAILEY  &  SMART 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax  -  Saint  John  -  Quebec  -  Mont-real  -  Ortowo  •  Toronto 

Hamilton  -  London  -  Winnipeg  -  Regina  _  Saskatoon 
North  Bottleford  -  Calgary  -  Edmonton  -  Vancouver  -  Victoria 
Nossou,  Bahama  Islands. 


CAMP  MOVIE  SPECIAL 
JAN.  18  -  8.30  P.M. 

THE  RAINMAKERS 

R.K.O.  1935  —  WHEELER  &  WOOLSEY 
PLUS  BEN  TURPIN  SHORT 

MELODY  THEATRE  —  344  COLLEGE  ST. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B  A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


YOUR 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

IF  YOU  WERE  INSURED  WITH  P.S.I. 

you  moy  ENROL  immediately  at 

Reduced  Rates  to  Sept.  1st,  1968 


SINGLE 

$21.00 


MARRIED 

$48.00 


Admin. -John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERRaRD 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms 
may  be  obtained  ot  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office, 
Graduate  Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or 
Faculty  Offices. 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglicoin  Chaplaincy  in  the  University 

SEX,  LOVE,  AND  MARRIAGE 


A  lecture-discussio 
ships. 


Poge  2  —  THE  VARSITY,  Wednesday,  Jonuory  17,  1968 


scries  concerning  familiol.  social,  and  sexual  relation- 
Wednesday  January  17th  to  Wednesday  March  6th 
7:30-9:30  p.m. 
Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  Street 
The  series  is  ottered  in  8  sessions,  each  two  hours  in  length  (with 
o  break  tor  cottee).  tach  session  will  include  time  for  discussion,  and 
some  sessions  will  be  devoted  primarily  lo  discussion. 

The  series  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  whether  single, 
courting  or  engaged.  Participants  ore  expected  to  register  for  the  complete 
series. 

JAN.  17  Registration  and  Introduction  — 
Our  Knowledge  of  Sex 
The  Rev.  C.  A.  Russell,  Anglican  Chaplain 
JAN.  24  Sex  and  The  Social  Sciences 

Dr.  Cope  Schwenger,  School  of  Hygiene 
JAN.  31  The  Mores  of  Pairing 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Graham  Cotter,  Director, 
Dioceson  Marriage  Se  vices 
Pressures  and  Conflicts  In  A  Personal  Viev 
The  Rev.  Andrew  Todd,  Director, 
The  Diocesan  Distress  Centre 
Marrioge,  The  Family,  and  Society 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ken  Allen,  Co-Director, 
Toronto  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
FEB.  21     Sex  and  Love  in  The  Bible 
The  Rev.  John  Spears 
Trinity  Church,  Aurora 
FEB.  28     A  Theology  of  Love  and  Marriage 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Russell,  Anglicon  Chaplain 
MARCH  6  Sexual  Union  in  Marriage 

Dr.  S.  R.  Lang,  Dept.  of  Public  Health, 
Government  of  Ontario 

Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Diocesan  Marriage  Services,  ad- 
ditional lectures  will  be  made  available  especially  for  engaged  couples  un 
"Money,  Work,  and  Planning",  "Civil  Law  and  Canon  Law",  "The  Wed- 
dingg"  and  "Pregnancy  ond  Childbirth". 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  PHONE  CANTERBURY  HOUSE, 
923-1513,  922-8384 


Feb.  7 


FEB.  14 


I  of  Se 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300  00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   18kl  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


Centennial  Beauty 
Salon 

78  HARBORD  ST. 

at  Spadina 

Take  an  hour  ond  see 
us  any  afternoon. 

921-8624 


The  winter  happenina... 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

Torontonian  winters  may  happen  every 
year  around  here  but  nobody  ever  really  be- 
lieves them. 

Nothing  unusual  happened  Sunday  and 
Monday  when  winter  a  la  Toronto  happened 
again.  It's  just  that  all  the  usual  things  came 
at  once  —  rain,  wind,  ice,  snow,  flickering 
ice  and  falling  trees. 

CHUM  carried  reports  from  harried  prin- 
cipals and  deans  announcing  school  closings. 
Thousands  were  calling,  they  said,  about  our 
university,  but  no  one  knew.  Then,  the  word 
came: 

"The  president  of  the  University  of  Toron- 
to has  officialy  announced  that  no  decision 
has  been  taken  on  whether  to  close  classes 
today." 

Later,  when  Mr.  Sword  took  his  stand  the 
word  spread  rapidly.  Madame  Main  Switch- 
board answered  calls  with,  "'GoodMomin.' 
UniversityofTorontoclassesarecancelled." 

Mass  desertion  at  the  multiversity.  Sim- 
coe  Hall  folded  by  noon.  SAC  followed  suit. 
And  the  Bookstore  locked  its  doors  with  a 
yellow  "Closed  due  to  inclement  weather" 
sign  by  way  of  explanation. 


The  last  Varsity  was  put  out  by  candle- 
light copy  brought  to  press  by  dog  sled 

It  didn't  show  on  Monday?  Well  . . .  nobodv 
else  did  either.  3 
Centre  campus  at  noon  had  a  snowman 
but  nobody  else. 

Sid  Smith  was  snowbound,  St.  George 
uidn  t  even  have  cars! 

The  only  people  outside  were  snapping 
pictures.  No  less  than  10  camera  addicts 
were  sighted  on  the  trail  between  Sid  Smith 
and  the  library. 

The  others,  ignoring  invectives  to  stay 
away,  were  in  the  library.  It  was  business  as 
usual  there.  Sniffing  and  shivering  and  over 
half  the  9:30  a.m.  books  were  returned  to 
the  Wallace  Room.  No  fines  were  levied  that 
day,  courtesy  of  snow  power. 

No  mob  scenes  in  Sid  Smith  during  class 
changes  .  .  .  nobody  anywhere  .  .  .  empty  .  . . 
the  sun  came  out. 

Walking  around  with  icy  snow-bent  bran- 
ches overhead,  you  keep  wondering  whether 
you'll  be  that  nth  person  to  get  a  creaking 
branch  on  the  head. 

And  here's  the  news  flash  of  the  day  .  .  . 
there's  a  drippy  leak  in  Sidney  Smith's  roof 
—  it's  been  happening  for  SIX  years. 
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No  more  senate  action  on 
alleged  Lance  obscenity 

WINDSOR  (CUP)  —  The 

University  of  Windsor  senate 
committee  on  student  con- 
duct decided  Monday  to  take 
no  further  action  against  the 
co-editors  of  the  campus 
newspaper,  The  Lance, 

Co-editors  John  Lalor  and 
Marian  Johnstone  resigned 
last  week  in  anticipation  of 
senate  action  against  them 
for  printing  an  allegedly 
obscene  article  called  the 
Student  as  Nigger. 

The  decision,  followed  re- 
ceipt of  a  statement  from 
a  special  committee  of  the 
students  council  saying  it: 

—  reaffirmed  its  commit- 
ment to  the  code  of  ethics 
of  Canadian  University  Press; 

—  remained  committed 
"to  publish  the  best  paper 
possible  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  student  body  and  the 
university  community: 

—  recognized  the  freedom 
of  the  press; 

—  recognized  the  right  of 
the  board  of  publications 
to  hire  or  dismiss  editors 
and  to  formulate  policy. 

The  senate  committee  said 
it  agreed  with  the  priciplcs 
expressed  in  the  statement 
and  "although  fully  aware 
of  its  responsibilities"  would 
fake  no  further  action  "under 
the  present  circumstances." 

THE  VARSITY,  Wednesdoy, 
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THE  CENTRE  FOR  RUSSIAN 
AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

in  co-operation  with 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

presents  a  Seminar 

KER 

Professor  Ghira  lonescu 

London  School  of  Economics  ond  Pofitical  Science 

JANUARY  18,  1968 


4:00  P.M. 


PLACE 


Room  1021,  Sidney  Smith  Holl 


STATUS  QUO  IN  EUROPE? 


All  interested  graduate  students  are  welcome. 


DEBATE! 


RESOLVED: 

"QUEBEC  BELONGS  IN  CANADA" 

A  debate  sponsored  by  the  U.T.D.U. 
and  the  International  Students  Centre 

1  p.m.  TODAY  InteriwtionaJ  Students  Centde 
33  St.  George  St. 


Hart  House  ft 


POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  January  18th 
Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
FRANCIS  SPARSHOTT  ond 
JOHN  BEMROSE  will  be  reeding. 
Ladies  Welcome. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

Sunday,  Jonuory  21st 
8:30  p.m.  Great  Hatl 
Mu«e  composed  by  Hie  staff 
members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music  &  played  by  student  ensembles. 

Tickets:  -  Hal!  Porter, 
Limited  tickets  available  to  women. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

JANUARY  21st  — 8:30  P.M. 
GREAT  HALL  —  HART  HOUSE 

"PROGRAMME  OF  MUSIC  COMPOSED  BY  STAFF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
PRESENTED  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FACULTY" 

TICKETS:  HALL  PORTER 

LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
TICKETS  AVAILABLE  TO 
LADIES. 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 

'WAKE  ME  IEN  IT'S  OVER' 

A  ONE  ACT  PLAY 
BY  ERME  STRAUSS 


Directed  by  Henry  Tarvainen 


JAN.  22-26 


WEST  HALL  1:00  P.M. 


ENGINEERING 
Final  Year  Students 


Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading 
to  qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 

Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

JANUARY  20 

Interview  appointments  may  be  made  through 
the  office  of  the  Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please  contact  us 
directly.  Phone  368-2751. 

Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax   Saint  John   Quebec    Montreal   Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton    Kitchener    London  Windsor 
Winnipeg     Regina    Calgary     Edmonton  Vancouver 
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"The  use  of  force,  in  any  circumstonces, 
results  in  either  revolt  or  submission.  Be- 
sides, for  the  mojority  to  hold  bock  from 
acts  within  its  power  or  to  allow  events 
it  would  be  able  to  prevent,  out  of  res- 
pect for  the  minority,  is  not  a  product  of 


—Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism, 
Book  I,  p.  xlvi. 


the  galbraith  demonstration 


Signs  thot  appeared  throughout  the  En- 
gineering Buildings  in  recent  days  are  al- 
most a  caricature  of  Engineers,  so  imma- 
ture is  their  message.  "U  of  T  Engineers 
ore  MEN,"  they  read.  "Come  to  the  Gal- 
braith Building  on  Thurs.,  Jan.  18  Show 
your  manliness  by  asserting  your  right  to 
work  for  the  employer  of  your  choice!" 

Some  have  said  that  not  even  an  Engineer 
would  write  such  signs  —  this  must  be  an 
attempt  by  some  radicals  to  precipitate  vio- 
lence when  Thursday's  demonstration  in- 
vades the  Engineers'  turf.  Violence  is  the 
one  way  to  dramatize  the  whole  war-com- 
plicity issue  again,  since  the  campus  is  tired 
of  the  issue  and  would  disregard  anything 
less. 

Analyses  such  as  these  are  nonsense,  of 
course,  but  there  has  been  such  a  split  and 
so  much  bickering  among  the  left  groups 
on  campus  this  past  week  over  the  recruit- 
ing issue  that  it's  hard  to  see  what  anyone 
rhinks  any  more. 

Because  of  the  differences  between  the 
radicals  and  the  modeiotes  who,  in  a  tedious 
series  of  meetings  that  started  lost  Friday, 
hove  come  into  alliance  with  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Canadian  Complicity,  the 
campus  is  seeing  two  —  not  one,  count  'em 
— two — demonstrations  this  week. 

Thursday's  is  at  the  Galbraith  Building, 
with  a  teach-in  to  follow  in  Convocation 
Hall,  sponsored  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
in  alliance  with  student  council  people  and 
faculty  members.  Tom  Faulkner  and  Joe 
Merber,  the  philsophical  ex-Engineer,  pres- 
sed upon  the  organizational  meetings  the 
necessity  to  keep  this  demonstration  mod- 
erate. 

Their  thinking  is  based  upon  the  premise 
that  there  ore  many  people  on  this  campus 
.vho  are  sufficiently  incensed  by  the  progress 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  come  out  to  a  mod- 


erate demonstration  even  if  they  had  never 
touched  the  streets  in  protest  before.  Thus, 
SAC  and  the  faculty  anti-war  committee's 
support  is  supposed  to  give  this  protest  thar 
*  legitimacy  of  responsible  moderation. 

They  say  that  any  very  radical  action 
□gainst  the  university  itself  would  alienate 
these  potential  converts. 

Therefore,  no  one  is  going  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  U  of  T  administration  in 
Thursday's  demonstratron.  That  will  be  left 
to  Friday's  run  by  the  more  committed  and 
radical  people  who  say  that  the  radicalness 
of  the  Dow  sit-in  is  the  only  thing  that  caus- 
ed the  widespread  campus  interest. 

Were  the  premises  used  by  the  moderates 
correct,  the  solution  would  be  fine.  However, 
Faulkner  et  al  just  may  be  overestimating 
the  interest  of  the  people  they  hope  to  at- 
tract and  radicalise.  That's  all  beside  the 
weighty  problems  involved  in  radicalising 
people  who  have  never  made  a  thorough 
analysis  of  their  society  and  their  participa- 
tion within  it.  Thinking  the  war  is  bad  is 
one  thing;  carrying  a  sign  on  the  street, 
quite  another. 

However,  Faulkner  and  the  others  have 
successfully  convinced  mony  members  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  thot  they  are  cor- 
rect; thot  just  by  talking  to  these  people — 
talking  to  the  Engineers  and  attracting  the 
others  to  the  protest — they  can  arouse  their 
conscience.  The  radical  members  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  soy  the  Thursday  demon- 
stration will  be  a  sell-out  of  principles. 

They  say  thot  the  whole  issue  of  war  ma- 
terial supplies  must  involve  on  analysis  of 
all  society  and  the  university  to- see  why 
Canada  continues  to  supply  materials  to  be 
used  in  Vietnam.  Specifically  on  campus, 
the  issue,  they  say,  involves  the  administra- 
tion and  why  it  does  nothing  obout  on-cam- 


Letters 


absurd  criticism 


Sir: 

In  response  to  a  letter  recently  published  in  your 
letter  column  by  a  fellow  resident  of  Michigan,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  cynical  and 
grotesque  of  attitudes  to  accuse  Canadian  (and 
American)  anti-war  involvement  of  being  "imma- 
ture" —  it  is  incredible  to  say  that  such  involvement 
is  actually  a  means  of  "ignoring  life  and  its  respon- 
sibilities." This  commonplace  means  of  discrediting 
social  criticism  by  saying  that  such  critics  are  neu- 
rotic trouble-makers  should  be  recognized  as  ab- 
surd; to  say  that  they  are  youthful  is  certainly  ir- 
relevant. 

Your  letter-writer  states  that  ,if  you  are  truly  con- 
cerned with  the  loss  of  human  life,  you  should  go 
after  the  automobile  and  liquor;  since  "napalm  con- 
tributes to  the  world's  daily  carnage  .  .  .  only  a 
miniscule''  it  is  foolish  to  have  any  moral  scruples 
about  using  it.  Since  Oswald  contributed  less  than 
a  miniscule  to  the  world's  daily  carnage,  why  so 
much  emotion  over  his  act?  Apart  from  the  out- 
rageous sophistry  of  this  position  one  should  recog- 
nize in  it  precisely  the  same  haughty  indifference 
to  human  suffering  that  is  behind  the  current  war — 
fought  to  preserve  "democracy,"  of  course.  The  war 
is  tragic  also  in  that  it  contaminates  ordinarily  de- 
cent people.  A  fundamentally  decent,  though  rather 
stupid,  acquaintance  of  mine  said  to  me  recently, 
"If  you  had  to  clear  a  cave  of  soldiers  you'd  be  very 
grateful  for  napalm!"  Fantastic! 

Your  several  editorials  on  this  subject  have  seem- 
ed to  me  not  only  excellent,  but  admirable  for  their 
restraint.  A  tragic  fact  of  human  nature  is  that  the 
most  horrible  of  realities  must  be  "created"  by  the 
mass  media  as  horrible,  before  anyone  will  care 
much  about  it.  People  may  be  fundamentally  decent 
but  they  are  also  fundamentally  apathetic.  I  speas 
with  no  pride  in  myself,  for  it  was  some  years  be- 
fore I  was  made  to  realize  (by  persistent  American 
critics)  that  no  end  whatsoever,  even  if  it  were  the 
Right  One,  can  justify  such  means.  Therefore  there 
is  no  point  in  anger  or  in  shouting  at  the  deaf.  In 
time  they  will  come  around  .  .  .  one  hopes.  Thougn 
we  may,  of  course,  run  out  of  time. 

Joyce  Carol  Smitli, 
Associate  Professor, 
University  of  Windsor 


sac  irregularities 

Sir: 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  four  years  on  this 
campus  that  I  have  been  sufficiently  enraged  to 
write  to  The  Varsity.  Last  week  I  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  displays  of  student  irres- 
ponsibility ever  associated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  At  approximately  midnight  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Students  Administrative  Council,  I 
asked  for  a  quorum  count  of  council  members.  The 
speaker  ruled  that  23  members  would  be  considered 
a  quorum.  On  counting,  I  found  21  members  present 
— which  several  other  council  members,  as  well  as 
onlookers,  verified.  However,  the  speaker,  in  a  des. 
perate  attempt  to  complete  the  agenda,  ruled  that  in 
fact  23  members  were  present,  and  hearing  severai 
affirming  voices,  ruled  that  he  was  indeed  correct 
and  that  the  meeting  would  proceed.  On  questioning 
the  speaker's  ruling  I  was  told  bluntly  to  have  my 
head  examined. 

This  question  would  not  have  concerned  me  so 
much,  except  that  several  very  important  motions 
were  passed  with  this  makeshift  "quorum."  Approx- 
imately six  commission  reports  (supposedly  the  life- 
blood  of  SAC)  were  passed,  involving  several  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  expenditures.  Even  more  im- 
portant, a  new  head  for  the  Blue  and  White  was 
appointed.  As  if  the  Blue  and  White  doesn't  have 
enough  troubles,  only  21  SAC  members  were  worried 
about  sticking  around  to  see  what  is  in  store  for  the 
Blue  and  White  for  second  term,  and  among  these 
hardy  21,  only  two  were  interested  enough  to  as;t 
for  concrete  details. 

Several  diehard  SAC  members  tell  me  that  "rail- 
roading" procedures  are  necessary  if  SAC  is  ever  to 
get  its  work  done.  "If  people  aren't  interested 
enough  to  stay,  then  why  should  they  get  the  vote?" 
I  am  told. 

It  is  in  fact  ironic  that  just  previous  to  my  unsuc- 
cessful quorum  call  and  the  speaker's  "double  vi- 
sion" affliction,  the  council  refused  the  Edmund 
Burke  Society  $370  for  a  debate  because  it  is  "poor 
precedent  to  give  money  to  cover  honoraria."  Maybe 
SAC  should  have  looked  at  itself  at  the  same  time 
and  reduced  its  own  "honoraria"  —  i.e.,  the  presi- 
dent's salary  and  the  fantastic  cost  of  the  SAC  bur- 
eaucracy. If  a  quorum  cannot  be  fulfilled  fortnightly 
tor  SAC  meetings  and  if  SAC  members  are  not  res- 
ponsible enough  to  follow  basic  democratic  princi 
pies  such  as  respect  for  constitution  and  the  rights 
of  an  individual,  perhaps  SAC  should  pack  it  in  and 
go  the  way  of  SUPA  and  the  whooping  crane. 

Ian  Sadinsky  (IV  UC) 
UC  SAC  representative 


pus  recruitment  by  companies  that  do  sup- 
ply war  materials. 

The  issue  then  is  really:  how  closely  in- 
volved is  the  supposedly  neutral  university 
with  the  political  demands  of  society  and 
what  is  the  role  of  the  student  within  that 
university?  Will  the  university  be  merely  a 
factory  to  supply  trained  personnel  to  any 
and  all  companies  that  happen  to  come  here 
and  ask  for  them? 

Obviously  the  issue  does  call  for  a  deep 
analysis  of  thot  type  but  the  solution  the 
radical  Ad  Hoc  members  have  come  up  with 
—  a  Mili-in,  or  some  kind  of  demonstration 
-ight  at  Simcoe  Hall  —  isn't  the  answer 
either. 

It's  a  matter  of  tactics  now.  Public  sym- 
pathy is  not  with  them  and  without  that 
sympathy  what  really  can  they  achieve? 
Just  look  at  one  port  of  it:  Acting-President 
John  Sword,  if  he  bothers  to  answer,  will 
□  Nude  to  the  Placement  Service  Advisory 
Committee's  meetings  ond  soy  sour  grapes. 
And  he'll  do  so  from  o  very  strong,  logical 
position.  The  anti-complicity  people  have 
out  their  faith  in  o  committee  ond  it  has 
failed  them.  It  couldn't  agree  on  whether 
or  not  to  bon  complicit  companies. 

Now,  the  anti-complicity  people  are  ask- 
ing that  the  composition  of  the  committee 
be  changed.  What  will  the  uncommitted 
and  already  hostile  say  to  thot? 

the  goldfish 

Campus  fish  lovers  breathed  a  little  eas- 
ier yesterday  with  the  news  that  the  goldfish 
in  the  Massey  College  quadrangle  pool  are 
alive  and  well. 

Some  had  expressed  fears  that  the  fish 
might  have  been  frozen  during  the  recent 
cold  snap.  However,  the  fish  are  happy,  fed 
regularly  through  holes  drilled  in  the  ice 
that  covers  their  cozy,  heated  pool. 

It  is  indeed  comforting  to  know  that  the 
some  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  gold- 
fish as  to  the  men  of  the  college. 

Women  are  still  excluded,  of  course,  and 
perhaps  there  is  o  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
all  this. 
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everybody  warning  on  features  for  the  20-pagcr  today, 
where  did  all  the  pages  go?  warren  tried  Mac's  again  and 
bruce  threw  aaris.  kaspors  and  horrief  tried  reps,  frank  and 
Isaac  waited  nvo,  sharon  was  new  and  fishy,  melr  gotmer- 
bcr,  cx-eds  izcnde  ond  shepherd  popped  up,  and  bev 
returned,  two  sues  R.  and  P.  brightened  our  day,  as  did 
katny's  A.  and  B.  hclwig  too,  and  brian.  special  mention— 
cathy  miles,  gcllms  (who  can't  get  across),  this  masthead 
ad  is  dedicated  to  anno  boody.  who  wasn't  hero,  and  for 
thoso  we  missed,  a  joke,  it  there's  this  woman  who  sells 
oranges,  and  she  has  a  son,  and  the  son  kisses  one  of  the 
oranges,  would  you  call  that  a  Sunkist  orange?  would  you? 
pics  ay  (gasp)  corson.  jokes  on  instant  replay. 


Should  the  Bof  G  run  Uof  T? 


Based  on  her  investiga- 
tion of  the  corporation  in- 
terests of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Myrna  Wood  offers 
her  comments  on  the  role 
of  the  Board  as  supreme 
policy-making  body  of  this 
university. 

By  MYRNA  WOOD 

The  generation  of  students 
in  the  60's  has  begun  to 
question  the  value  of  the 
dehumanized  society  that 
produces  a  situation  like 
Dunnville.  We  are  beginning 
to  look  at  the  other  side, 
the  side  of  the  people  —  the 
farmers  in  Dunnville,  the 
subsistance  wage  earners  of 
the  Maritimes  (or  the  unem- 
ployed where  Hawker-Sid- 
deley's  DOSCO  has  pulled 
out),  the  Vietnamese  who 
have  fought  for  25  years  to 
have  a  country,  the  Latin 
Americans  who  produced, 
Che,  and  the  millions  of  ex- 
ploited Africans.  Our  gene- 
ration does  not  agree  with 
the  acts  of  the  generation 
of  U  of  T  Board  Chairman 
Borden  and  Chancellor  So- 
landt  who  personally  helped 
develop  the  Western  armed 
might,  and  then  went  on 
to  bank-roll  it  into  fanta- 
stic profits  for  themselves, 
and  are  now  using  it  to  con- 
solidate their  hold  on  those 
profits  coming  from 
the  underdeveloped  world. 
If  we  have  this  differing 
opinion  on  our  role  in  the 
world  society,  if  we  believe 


Chancellor  Solandt 


Weren't  the  holidays 
nice? 
Join  the  Education 
Revolution 

EDUCATION 
COMMISSION 

MEETING 
Thurs.  Jan.  18  7.30  p.m. 

South  Sitting  Room 
Hart  House 

All  Welcome 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

Ilin  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
IIK«  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  AH  Day  7a.rn.-11  p.m.  Dally 


that  -our  society,  the  univer 
sity,  and  the  businesses  we 
will  work  in,  must  be  based 
on  moral  decisions  for 
people  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination, then  who  should 
be  running  our  university  — 
I hey  or  us? 

Can  our  university  be  a 
place  where  we  can  try  to 
find  answers  to  these  vital 
questions  of  the  world, 
when  it  is  controlled  bv  for 
example,  3  directors-Borden, 
Bev.  Matthews,  and  McKin- 
non  of  Brazilian  Traction, 


Henry  Borden 

Light  and  Power,  the  largest 
North  American  exploiter  of 
Brazil;  and  one  director 
(Davidson)  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Corp.,  the  British-Ame- 
rican consortium  which  owns 
countless  gold,  diamond, 
coal  and  copper  mines  in 
Africa  in  which  millions  of 
black  people  have  lived  and 
died  in  sub-human  degra- 
dation? 

Governor  Ian  D.  Davidson 
and  Mr.  Allan  Graydon, 
law  partner  of  Governor 
Flemming,  are  directors  of 
Debhold  and  Anglo-American 
Corp.,  subsidiaries  of  De- 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines. 
DeBeers  is  controlled  by  the 
Oppenheimer,  DeRothschild, 
Engelhard  group,  that  owns 
the  Zambian  and  Rhodesian 
copper  and  coal  industries. 


Wallace  McCutcheon 

It  is  also  linked  with  "The 
Argus  Group  which  has  prac- 
tically the  monopoly  of  the 
Rhodesian  daily  press"  (O. 
Guitand,  Les  Rhodesies  et 
le  Nyassland.  Paris,  1964; 
J.  Ziegler,  La  Contre-Revo- 
lution  en  Afrique,  Paris, 
1963).  It  is  also  one  of  the 
major  controllers  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa's 
economy  with  its  gold,  dia- 
mond, and  coal  mines,  and 
its  investment  finance  insti- 
tutions. 

When  Gov.  Flemming  was 
Chairman  of  the  Organizat- 
ion for  Economic  Co-operat- 
ion and  Development  in  1961 
and  1962,  did  he  use  his  in- 
fluence for  the  development 
of  African  peasants  and 
mine-slaves,  or  did  he  use 
his  influence  for  his  part- 
ner's imperialist  company? 
Does  Governor  Davidson 
work  for  or  against  our 
desire  for  a  future  free 
Black  Africa? 

In  conclusion  it  is  clear 
that  the  content  of  our 
courses  (indirectly  controlled 
by  the  allocation  of  funds 
by  the  Board  of  Governors) 
and  therefore  the  quality 
of  our  education,  is  being 
directed  by  men  whose  va- 
lues are  centred  on  corpo- 
rate profit  and  power;  whose 
values  do  not  necesary  in- 
clude the  liberating  of  man- 
kind from  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  war. 

It  is  time  for  students 
and  faculty  by  exercising 
their  power,  to  loosen  the 
hold  of  the  Board  of  Go- 
vernors on  the  University 
of  Toronto. 


A  Second  Shattering 

SHAM-BULL-SESSION 

(a  DANCE,  again  with  the  shocking  sounds 
of  the  Shambulls  band) 


l/  Graduate  and  upper-year 
undergraduate  girls  are  very 
welcome. 

At  the  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS' 

Union  (building),  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  19 
9:00  p.  m.-  1:00  a.m. 


t/  Girls  out  of  university  ore 
also  very  welcome. 
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Dancing,  a  licenced  BAR  (and  tables  &  chairs)  in  the 
rear  arena.  Free  food  (and  quiet)  in  the  front  lounges 
(up  and  downstairs). 

Stag  or  Drag.  Moke  the  new  GSU's  3rd  donee  (ond  second  sham- 
bull-session)  on  even  bigger  success  then  the  1st  two  ! 
Sorry  the  low  soys  those  under  21  cannot  be  admitted.  Any  sug- 
gestions on  future  GSU  events  (academic,  political,  discussional, 
social,  etc.)  ore  welcome: 

PHONE  928-2391,  928-5175  oi  (EVENINGS)  698-4147 


U.  of  T.  GOES 
FRENCH  CANADIAN! 

Thursday,  January  18th 

Seeley  Hall 
Trinity  College 
(free) 

8:30  p.m.  An  adress  by  the  Quebec 
nationalist  historian,  Mi- 
chel Brunet,  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege one  of  the  last  surviv- 
ing fragments  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Friday,  January  19th 

New  College 
Dining  Room 
(tickets:  SI) 

8:30  p.m.  Lise  Masse  —  men,  Lise 
Masse!  —  and  Pierre  Le- 
tourneau  two  of  Montreal's 
best  chansonniers,  in  con- 
cert. 

Saturday,  January  20th 

Debates  Room 
Hart  House 
(free) 

2:00  p.m.  Laval  v.  U.  of  T.  Debating 
Team.  First  bilingual  de- 
bate ever  staged  west  of 
Montreal. 

Central  library 
Theatre 
(tickets:  $1) 

8:30  p.m.  Two  French  plays.  An  En- 
glish explanation  to  pro- 
cede  both. 

Sunday,  January  21st 

Debates  Room 
Hart  House 
(free) 

7:30  p.m.  "The  Artist's  Role  in 
Society".  Discussion  with 
Jacques  Godbout,  artist. 

Wednesday  to  Friday 

fast  and 

West  Halls,  II.  C 

(free) 

1:00  p.m.  Quebec  films,  selected  for 
noon  -  hour   showings  by 
r  Jean  Jacques  Goodwin. 

Tickets:  the  SAC  Office  or  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
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ENGINEERING  GRADS 

Engineering  graduates  in  civil,  electrical,  mech- 
anical and  other  engineering  fields  are  invited  to 
consider  these  employment  opportunities  with  the 
Public  Service  of  Canada: 


National  Development 
Programs 

Water  Resource  Studies 

Laboratory  Research 

Maintenance  and 
Operations 

Instrument  Development 


Systems  Design 

Telecommunications 

Parent  Examination 

Administration 
Surveys 

Trade  Promotion 


A  career  with  the  Federal  Government,  the 
major  employer  of  professional  engineers  in  Canada., 
features  broad  scope  for  professional  development, 
competitive  salaries,  technically  trained  support  staff, 
modern  equipment,  three  weeks'  annual  vacation  and 
promotion  based  on  merit. 

INTERVIEWS:  January  18  and  19 

Mr.  G-S.C.  Emith,  P. Eng.  will  be  on  campus  to  discuss  engineer- 
ing careers  with  you  on  the  qbove  dates.  Arrange  your  appoint- 
ment through  the  Placement  Office  today. 


CAREER  CHALLENGES 
IN  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
ENERGY  INDUSTRY 

JOB  CHALLENGE  — 

Initial  assignments  involve  the  use  of  sophisticated 
techniques  in  the  utilization  of  computers,  energy 
systems,  fuel  utilization,  new  system  design,  methods 
and  equipment  evaluation  in  the  Head  Office  Engin- 
eering Department,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Job  future  can  lead  to  further  specialization  in  the 
above  fields  or  line  administration  jobs  in  one  of  the 
operating  deportments. 

DEGREE  REQUIRED  — 

Engineering  graduates  interested  in  a  general  engin- 
eering challenge  leading  to  management. 

COMPANY  INFORMATION  —  y' 

Available  in  your  Placement  Library. 

ON-CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS  — 

An  interview  team  will  be  visiting  your  campus  to  in- 
terview final  year  engineering  students.  Check  with 
the  Placement  Office  for  dates. 

THE  CONSUMERS'  GAS 
COMPANY 


THURS.  JAN 
Music  Room 


PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB 

FILM  NIGHT 

Of  Time,  Wark  and  Leisure 
Dots 

Folie  a  Deux 

Types  of  Inmates 

The  Schizophrenic 

and  a  Hair-Raising  Special 

18 


7:30  P.M. 
Hart  House 


Admission  Free 


PROF.  RICHARD 

RORTY 

FROM  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

will  address  the 

U.  OF  T.  PHILOSOP 

HY  CLUB 

THURS.  JAN.  18 

8:30  P.M. 

Rhodes  Room 

Trinity  College 

ALL  WELCOME 

CLASSIFIED 


MEDIEVAL  MADNESS:  Victoria  College 
Formal  for  1 968,  February  8  from  9 
p.m.  to  1  a.m.  at  the  King  Edword 
Hotel.  Music  by  Ellis  McClintock. 
Tickets  $5.00  at  Wymilwood. 

BAHAMAS  charter  flight  reading  week 
Feb.  17-24.  $179.  includes  round-trip 
jet  air  fare,  8  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Contact  John  Hofezi,  759-7453 
or  Bob  Atlen  921-6356  evenings. 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST:  Typing  of 
theses,  essays  and  notes  done  accur- 
ately, quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Special  rotes  for  thesis 
Mrs.  Walley,  421-8290. 


SEX.  Getting  sick  of  it?  Get  your  type- 
writer fixed  instead.  For  reasonable 
rates  call  461-9764,  evgs.  922-7977. 
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Summer  scholarships 
for  the  study  of 

INTENSIVE  CHINESE, 
JAPANESE,  AND  KOREAN 

De  Marbois  scholarships  of  at  least  $500  will  be 
awarded  again  for  the  study  of  intensive  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Korean  this  summer  at  universities  or 
colleges  offering  strong  programs  in  these  languages. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  planning  grad- 
uate work  in  East  Asian  studies. 

Prior  work  in  an  East  Asian  language  is  highly 
desirable  but  awards  may  be  made  to  outstanding 
students  who  wish  to  begin  intensive  study  of  one  of 
these  languages  this  summer. 

Letters  describing  the  student's  preparation  for 
further  work  and  proposing  a  program  of  study  under 
a  de  Marbois  award  should  reach  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  by  March  1st,  1968.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  hod  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Mac- 
donald,  15  Maple  Avenue,  Toronto  5  (923-4825)  or 
Victoria  College  (928-3801). 

Fewer  awards  will  be  made  this  year  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  as  emphasis  is  now  concentrated  on  en- 
couraging the  development  of  Korean  studies  at  uni- 
versities with  strong  East  Asian  programs.  Library  col- 
lections, including  rare  works,  have  been  acquired, 
and  financial  assistance  is  being  given  to  support  var- 
ious projects,  including  the  translation  of  important 
works  and  the  like. 

SUMMER  SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN  RUSSIAN 

The  Second  Annual  Russian  Workshop  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  this  summer,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  Euro- 
pean Studies.  Some  grants  will  be  available.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  Professor  H.  G.  Skilling,  Dir- 
ector of  the  Centre,  Room  5022,  Smith  Hall. 


Will  war  suppliers 
recruit  at  Sir  George? 

MONTREAL  (VNS)  —  The 
students  of  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams University  will  vote  in 
an  open  meeting  tomorrow 
on  whether  war  materials 
.  manufacturers  should  be  al- 
lowed on  campus 

The  faculty  of  the  7,000- 
student,  English  -  speaking 
university  will  meet  Friday 
to  discuss  the  same  issue. 

At  that  time  the  acting 
principal  of  the  university, 
D.  B.  Clark,  is  expected  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  recruiting  issue  came 
to  a  head  Monday  night 
when  the  students  council 
voted  to  bar  war  materials 
advertising  from  its  news- 
paper, The  Georgian. 

Council  also  voted  to  urge 
the  university's  administra- 
tion to  forbid  companies 
with  Vietnam  supply  con- 
tracts from  conducting  in- 
terviews on  campus. 

Student  President  Jeffrey 
Chipman,  22,  a  commerce 
student,  resigned  in  protest 
against  these  resolutions. 
While  he  is  opposed  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  Chipman 
believes  students  should  be 
able  to  choose  employers 
freely. 

The  resolutions  were 
prompted  by  the  Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Young  Socialist 
Club. 

Among  the  25  companies 
that  will  no  longer  be  pei- 
mitted  to  advertise  in  The 
Georgian  are  Dow  Chemical 
Ltd.,  Canadian  Industries 
Ltd.,  Uniroyal  Ltd.,  Canadair 
and  Litton  Industries  Ltd. 

Frank  Brayton,  20,  editor 
of  The  Georgian  said  last 
night  that  council's  resolu- 
tions were  "not  a  very  good 
course  of  action." 

He  said  the  student  adver- 
tising representatives  of  The 
Georgian  who  receive  com- 
mission for  their  work  aic 
not  bound  to  refuse  advert- 
ising from  war  material  man- 
ufacturers. While  the  ad 
reps  solicit  war  material 
manufacturers'  advertise- 
ments, The  Georgian  can't 
print  them  because  of  the 
student  council  motion, 
Brayton  said. 

Five  Engineers  receive 
Athlone  fellowships 

Five  University  of  Toronto 
engieering  students  have 
been  granted  Athlone  Fellow- 
ships by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

JohnD.  Beattie  (IV  APSC), 
Ronald  Brenneman  (IV 
APSC),  Paul  M.  Johnston,  a 
graduate  engineer,  D.  W.  L. 
Lang  (IV  APSC)  and  William 
W.  Reid  (IV  APSC)  received 
the  awards. 

The  fellowships  cover  the 
cost  of  two  years'  post-grad- 
uate work  in  a  firm  or  uni- 
versity in  Britain  as  well  as 
return  fare  to  Britain  and  a 
living  allowance  of  $2,000. 


No  council  support  for  WLU  inquiry 

WATERLOO     rSfaffl     __  ...  T  J 


WATERLOO  (Staff) 
Plans  for  a  show'of  student 
strength  at  Waterloo  Lu- 
theran University  were  set 
back  yesterday  when  the 
students  council  announced 
it  will  not  support  todays 
court  of  inquiry  into  the 
dismissal  of  two  WLU  lec- 
turers. 

The  inquiry  was  called 
by  The  Cord  Weekly,  campus 
newspaper  at  WLU,  and 
earned  council's  support 
last  Wednesday. 

However  council  met  Mon- 
day to  reconsider  its  decis- 
ion and  decided  that  both 
the  inquiry  and  a  proposed 
boycott  of  classes  were  "not 
a  responsible  manifestation 
of  student  concern." 

The  inquiry  was  called 
after  the  university  did  not 
renew  the  three-year-old  con- 
tract of  political  science 
professor  Dr.  George  Haggar 
on  grounds  that  articles  he 
had  written  in  The  Cord 
showed  he  was  "unhappy." 

About  the  same  time  part- 
time  psychology  lecturer 
Gray  Taylor  was  dismissed 
for  "unprofessional"  con- 
duct. 

The  move  to  have  the  cases 
reconsidered  is  being  led 
by  a  group  of  Haggar's  stu- 


HERE 


&  NOW 


TODAY 
12  noon 

Resolved;  Morality  is  the  Moin 
Principle  in  Determining  the  choice 
of  a  job.  An  open  discussion  bet- 
ween Dr.  Paul  Hoch  (Physics)  and 
Ron  Thompson  (Engineering).  Me- 
chanical Building  Auditorium. 
1  p.m. 

Felix  Leclerc,  Troubadour  and 
Marius  Borbeau  et  le  folklore  con- 
odien.  Three  doy  series,  part  of 
Can-Con  Committee's  French  Can- 
adian Cultural  Festival,  East  Hall, 
University  College. 

Liberal  Club  General  Meeting  *c 
decide  policy  tor  tomorrow's  anti- 
Vietnam  War  demonstration.  Sid- 
ney Smith    Rm.  1073. 

THURSDAY 
11:30  a.m. 

Can-Con  Committee,  French  lan- 
guage and  music.  Varsity  Radio. 
12  noon 

Sue  Copeland,  Bilingual  and 
French  Music.  Vorsity  Radio. 

Meeting  of  History  Student  Union 
Executive.  Room  2050,  Sidney  Smith. 

1  p.m. 

Solut  Toronto  and  Miss  Barbara. 
Three-day  series,  part  of  Can-Con 
Committee's  French  Canadian  Cul- 
tural Festival.  East  Hall,  Univer- 
sity College. 

An  exchange  of  views  between 
returned  volunteers  and  new  ap- 
plicants. Information  meeting.  In- 
ternational Student  Centre,  33  St. 
George  St. 

Yovneh.  Paul  Forman.  President 
will  speak  on  "What  Jewish  Youth 
needs  in  Toronto."  Sidney  Smith, 
Room  2)27, 

1:10  p.m. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  Association 
presents  an  Open  Forum  on  stu- 
dent representation  on  the  Senate. 
Room  106,  U.C. 

2  p.m. 

Ruth     Chernia.     English  with 
French  Music.  Varsity  Rodio. 
4:30  p.m. 

Paul  MacCrae  tor  Czar.  Organi- 
zational   meeting  —  all  members. 
7:30  p.m. 

Education  Commission  meeting 
and  mah-jong  tournament.  South 
Sitting  Room,  Hart  House. 

Folk  dancing.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 


U  of  T  gals  meet  UWO 

By  JOAN  STEVENSON 

The  Varsity  women  won 
half  their  weekend  '  battles 
against  the  talented  teams 
from  Western. 

The  Intermediate  Basket- 
bells  showed  great  spirit  to 
topple  Western  41-32.  In  the 
last  quarter,  Virginia  Hurst 
(PHE  III)  potted  10  points 
to  cool  the  'Stangs  spirit. 

However,  Western's  supe- 
rior senior  team  outlassed 
Varsity  with  a  57-21  pound- 
ing. Jan  Speedily  (PHE  IV) 
was  the  onlv  brilliant  spark 
in  a  slack  Varsity  offense. 


dents  who  claim  that  aca- 
demic freedom  has  been 
violated. 

The  academic  freedom 
and  tenure  committee  of 
the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Teachers  is 
also  to  investigate. 


Students  council  President 
Jim  Griffiths  told  a  general 
assembly  at  WLU  yesterday 
that  council  reversed  its 
stand  on  the  inquiry  and 
boycott  because  they  might 
prejudice  the  CAUT  inve- 
stigation. 


PSYCHEDELIC 
LIGHTING 

RENTALS!  -  STROBLIGHT  -  SALES! 
147  Ranee  Ave.  -  781-2995 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 

M COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

9.50 

TAILS 
10.50 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1 131 

OPEN  DAILY  i  P.M.  —  THURS.,  FRI.  »  P.M. 


THE  CANADIAN 
METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICE 

offers 

professional  careers  to  bachelor  graduates  in 

PHYSICS  AND  MATHEMATICS 
OR  PHYSICS 

(GENERAL,  MAJORS,  AND  HONOURS  COURSES) 

as 

METEOROLOGISTS  —  (about  75  graduates  required) 

Successful  candidates  are  enrolled,  at  full  salary,  in  a  2- 
year  Master's  degree  .course  in  Meteorology  at  McGill  University, 
the  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  University  of  Alberta  (EdmontonJ. 

ond 

METEOROLOGICAL  OFFICERS 

(about  50  graduates  required) 

Successful  candidates  are  given  a  9  month  in-service  troin- 
ing  program  ond  then  posted  to  the  various  civilian  and  National 
Defence  weather  offices  across  Canada. 


These  opportunities  offer  competitive  salari 
work  and  numerous  employee  benefits. 


challenging 


INTERVIEWS  ON  CAMPUS:  January  18  &  19 

Full  details,  applications  and  interview  appointments  available  at 
your  Placement  Office. 


MID  WINTER 

SALE 

COMPLETE  STOCK 
REDUCED 


300  YONGE  STREET 

Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


BADMINTON 

Men  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate Badminton  Team,  sign  up  in 
Intercollegiate  Office,  Hart  House,  Room 
101,  immediately. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES  WEEK  OF  JAN.  22 


HOCKEY 


Mon. 

Jan 

22 

12.30    Sr:  Eng. 

VS 

PHE,  A 

1.30    St.M.  D 

VS 

Trin.  C 

5.30    U.C.  1 

Jr.  Eng. 

6.30    Med.  A 

St.M.  B 

8.00    For,  B 

III  Indus) 

9.00    Dent.  D 

Phorm.  B 

Tues. 

23 

1.30    PHE.  B 

U.C.  II 

4.00    Law  II 

Vic.  II 

5,30    Low  1 

Trin.  A 

6.30    For.  A 

Bus. 

8.00  Knox 

vs 

Arch 

9.00    II  Chem. 

VS 

Dent.  C 

Wed. 

24 

12.30    St.M.  A 

Vic.  1 

1.30     Innis  1 

vs 

New  1 

4.00    Trin.  B 

St.M.  C 

5.30    III  Mech. 

VS 

Law  III 

6.30  Scar. 

Dent,  A 

8.00  Erin 

Phorm.  A 

9.00    For.  C 

III  Indus!. 

Thurs 

25 

12.30    PHE.  C 

Ill  Civil  A 

4.00  Music 

VS 

Emmon 

5.30    St.M.  F 

VS 

Med.  C 

6.30  Wye 

VS 

New  II 

8.00    Med.  B 

IV  Chem 

9.00    Dent..  B 

Vic.  IV 

Fri. 

26 

1 2.30    II  Eng.  Sc 

New  III 

1.30    Law  r 

Vic  ,1 

SQUASH 

Tues. 

Jan. 

23 

7.00  St.M. 

Low  B 

7.40  Innis 

8.20  Wye. 

Tnn.  C 

Wed. 

24 

7.00    Law  A 

Dent. 

7.40    Med.  B 

vs 

Sr.  Eng. 

8  20  Knox 

VS 

Trin.  B 

Thurs, 

25 

6.20    Med.  A 

VS 

Vic.  1 

7.00    Trin.  A 

VS 

PHE 

7.40  Forestry 

VS 

Vic.  II 

St.  John,  Aston 
St,  John,  Aston 
Butler.  Houston 
Butler  Houston 
A  Moy,  Kinneor 
May,  Kinneor 
Skinner,  Willoughby 
Hicks,  Willoughby 
Taylor.  Harcourt 
Taylor  Horccurf 
Carson  Moyst 
Corson  Moyst 
Hanna,  Cameron 
Hanna,  Cameron 
P.  Murray,  Allen 
P.  Murray,  Allen 
P.  Murray,  Allen 
Appleton  Fuller 
B  Appleton  Fuller 
Hayward  J  Murray 
Roberts,  Volin 
Roberts,  Volin 
Roberts,  Volin 
Frgser.  Gerry 
Fraser,  Gerry 
Westloke  Dubniok 


.  John, 


lutle 


INDOOR  TRACK  Tues.  Jon.  23  —  5.30  p.m.  2  Miles 
Enter  at  the  Track. 

INTERFACULTY  SWIMMING  &  WRESTLING  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

ATHLETIC  NIGHT  —  WED.  JAN.  24th:  ENTRIES  ACCEPT- 
ED  UNTIL  5.30  p.m.  JAN.  23 

SWIMMING  —  Enter  at  Intramural  office 
WRESTLING  —  Enter  at  Wrestling  Room 

Complete  information  ot  Intramural  office. 


BASKETBALL 
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Mon.  Jan.  22     1.00    Jr.  Eng. 

Law  1 

4.00    New  1 

PHE.  B 

Tues.          23      1 .00  Music 

vs 

U.C.  in 

4.00    St.M.  C 

PHE.  C 

6.30    Dent.  C 

For. 

7.30    St.M.  B 

vs 

Dent.  A 

8.30    U.C.  1 

VS 

Med.  A 

Wed            24    12.00    Trin.  A 

Vic.  11 

1.00    New  II 

Eng.  IV 

4.30    Med.  C 

vs 

Vic.  IV 

ATHLETIC  NIGHT    6.30    Law  1  vs  Innis  1 

Thurs.         25      1.00    U.C.  1 

Vic.  1 

4.00    Vic.  VIII 

6.30  Scar. 

Mod.  B 

7.30    U.C.  II 

vs 

8.30    Dent.  B 

St.M.  C 

Fri              26    12.00    Vic.  IV 

vs 

Eng.  Ill 

1 .00  For. 

vs 

Emmon 

VOLLEYBALL 

Mon.  Jan.  22    LOO  Phorm. 

.  vs 

Arch.- 

Tues.          23    1.00    Jr.  Eng. 

Vic.  1 

4.00    U.C.  II 

vs 

Wye 

7.00    Dent.  B 

PHE.  D 

8.00    Med.  C 

vs 

Dent.  C 

Thurs.        25    1.00    Sr.  Eng. 

6.30    Med.  A 

PHE."  1 

7.30  Med.  B 
8.30  Dent.  A 
1 .00  Law 


vs  Pharm. 
vs  Jr.  Eng. 
vs    Vic.  II 


Epstein,  Don  Mcckfori 
Mockford  Mockford 
Evans,  King 
Vipond,  Tessis 
Liepa.  Doug  Mockford 
Liepa.  Doug  Mockford 
Ingle,  Overgaard 
Clarke.  Epstein 
Clarke.  Epstein 
Ronson,  Sardone 
Ingle,  Overgaard 

Simpson.  Orton 
Ronson,  Sardone 
Overgaard,  Liepa 
Overgaard,  Liepo 
Overgaard,  Liepa 
Mover.  Shaver 
Mover.  Shaver 


Harris 

McNiven 

Lob| 

Lob] 

Harris 

Rogers 

Rogers 

Rogers 

Parnes 


WATER  POLO 

Mon.  Jon. 
Tues. 


6,30 
7.15 
9.30 
1.00 
6.15 
7  00 
9.30 
1,00 


Law 

Med.  Ill  Yr. 
Scor. 
St.M.  B 

Med.  IV  Yr. 
Trin. 
Dent. 
Vic  I 


Med.  II  Yr. 
Pre-Med.  II 
Arch. 

Coll.  of  Ed. 
Eng.  II 
PHE. 
St.M.  A 
Med.  I  Yr. 
Eng.  I 


Pyle 
r.  Freemon 
Freemon 
Breech 
Gerring 
Smiley 
Smiley 
Bergman 
Stratten 


COSTLY  DELAY 


Weary  ice  Blues  finally  underway 


The  winter-wonderland  whirlpool  laimched  the  post 
few  days  played  havoc  with  more  than  Controllor  Marg 
Campbell's  electric  blanket.  It  also  put  a  serious  crimp  in 
Varsity  Blues'  chances  in  the  Universiad  hockey  tourna- 
ment at  Innsbruck. 

Scheduled  to  leave  Monday  night  at  6:45  for  Montreal 
and  then  to  Zurich,  Blues  ran  into  more  snags  than  Larry 
Kent  trying  to  show  High.  Wha'  happened  was  this: 

11 )  With  all  flights  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  cancell- 
ed, lllues  left  Varsity  Arena  at  3:00  p.m.  Monday  to  catch  a 
flight  to  Chicago  where  they  could  also  board  a  Zurich- 
bound  jet. 

12)  They  hung  around  the  airport  for  a  while  as  their 
flight  kept  being  temporarily  postponed.  Finally  at  7:00 
they  shut  down  the  place  and  cancelled  everything,  leav- 
ing Blues  holding  the  bags  (as  it  were). 

13)  Now  the  team  could  either  Rapido  to  Montreal  and 
hope  the  airport  would  not  be  snowed  in,  or  catch  an 
overnight  train  to  New  York  for  a  Zurich  flight.  Demo- 
cratically, they  chose  the  latter. 

14)  Rolling  into  Buffalo  at  12:30  am,  Blues  were  in- 
formed there  were  no  sleepers  available  for  their  New 
York  jaunt.  Faced  with  sleeping  in  hard  coach  seats,  the 
players  were  not  amused,  and  a  2-hour  lay-over  did  not 
noticeably  increase  merriment.  However,  at  the  stroke  of 
departure  an  old,  creaking  conductor  magically  produced 
sufficient  sleepers  and  Blues  started  to  live  happily  ever 
after. 

(5)  Arriving  in  New  York  at  1:00  yesterday  afternoon 
(six  hours  behind  schedule),  Blues  got  a  dandy  two-hour 
stay  in  a  neat  'otel  before  they  were  off  to  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  for  a  5:45  flight  to  Zurich. 

(6)  At  last  report  Zurich  was  liaving  trouble  keeping 
its  airport  open  and  Austria  was  deluged  with  floods  and 
avalanches  (seriously),  so  further  developments  are  any- 
body's guess. 

(7)  Word  has  been  received,  however,  that  the  team's 
equipment,  sent  Saturday,  has  finally  arrived  at  Innsbruck 
after  incredible  manoeuvering  around  the  world. 

This  unfortunate  one-day  delay  presents  a  serious  pro- 
blem to  Blues  who  have  been  off  skates  since  last  Friday. 
Right  now  it  looks  like  they'll  have  time  for  only  a  light 
workout  on  Thursday  before  Friday's  big  game  with  the 
Czechs.  Blues  could  be  awfully  rusty  and  short-winded. 

One  consolation:  team  manager,  Mike  Killoran,  report, 
ed  that  it  was  a  "beautiful  day  in  New  York." 

Before  this  horrible  travel  mess,  hockey  writer  Phil 
Bingley,  who  is  journeying  with  the  team,  compiled  an 
introduction  to  the  tournament.  To  read  what  Phil  has  to 
says,  adjust  your  eyes  four  inches  to  the  right. 

Varsity  cagers  play  host 
to  lowly  Guelph  Gryphons 

ball  last  season  at  Idaho 
State  University.  Hammond 
has  averaged  close  to  25 
points  a  game  thusfar,  inclu- 
ding a  34  point  performance 
against  Windsor  Lancers. 

Hammond's  team-mates, 
however,  are  merely  ade- 
quate. These  include  center 
Tom  Drummelsmith,  guard 
Dave  Horton,  and  forward 
Dave  Leslie,  all  with  at  least 
one  year's  experience,  plus 
rookie  Terry  Valeriote,  the 
most  prominent  among  a 
crop  of  high  school  gra- 
duates. 

Varsity  coach  John  Mc- 
Manus  plans  only  one  lineup 
change  for  tonight's  game. 
Burly  Brian  Shaw,  out  for 
two  weeks  with  a  bad  ankle, 
will  replace  Alan  McNaugh- 
ton.  McManus  hopes  the  ro- 
okie center  will  lend  a  little 
extra  muscle  to  the  Varsity 
attack. 

Last  year  Blues  annihilat- 
ed Guelph  124-58  and  105-54. 
Although  a  Varsity  win  se- 
ems imminent  tonight,  the 
score  should  not  be  nearly 
as  onesided.  And  Redmen, 
are  always  entertaining 
while  losing. 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Two  things  in  the  Senior 
Intercollegiate  Basketball 
League  have  always  been 
taken  for  granted,  despite 
seasonal  changes:  Windsor 
Lancers  will  win  the  League 
and  Guelph  Gryphons  will 
finish  last.  If  the  first  sta- 
tement is  in  danger  this 
year,  the  second  is  not. 

As  Garney  Henley's  Gry- 
phons (Gryphons?!)  take  to 
the  Hart  House  floor  tonight 
at  8:00,  there  appears  little 
likelihood  that  the  Guelph 
types  will  stage  an  upset 
or,  in  the  process,  improve 
on  last  year's  0-10  record. 

Last  year,  Redmen  were 
terrible  —  this  year,  they 
are  better  all-around,  and 
have  upped  their  point  pro- 
duction considerably.  But 
they  have  still  lost  by  at  least 
20  points  in  all  four  games 
they  have  played. 

Ty  Burch,  an  all-star  for-- 
ward,  and  Guelph's  only 
claim  to  respectability  last 
year"  is  no  longer  with  the 
team.  But  Henley  has  come 
up  with  a  more  than  ade- 
quate replacement  in  guard 
Leigh  Hammond,  who  played 


BLUES'  SCHEDULE 

Friday,  Jan.  19:  vs.  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Saturday,  Jan.  20:  vs.  Austria 
Tuesday,  Jan.  23:  vs.  Finland 
Thursday,  Jan.  25:  vs.  Swe- 
den. 

Sunday,  Jan.  28:  vs.  Russia 
Tuesday,  Jan.  30:  arrive  To- 
ronto 6:40  p.m.  at  Malton. 


PETE  ADAMSON 


COME 

Come  gather  round 
sportswriters,  please  lieed 
the  call,  and  come  to  my 
meeting  just  down  the 
hall.  Well  enough  of  Dy- 
lan, the  Varsity  sportsie 
meeting  for  new  blood 
(esp.  photographers  and 
sportswriters)  has  been 
rescheduled  to  this  after- 
noon at  1:15.  If  you're  at 
all  interested,  please  show 
at  the  sports  office,  se- 
cond floor,  91  St.  George. 
Ignore  uncouth  newsie, 
Paul  Macrae,  and  stroll 
right  in.  Uncle  Rod  needs 
you! 

Did  you  know  that:  both 
Arthur  "Big  Boy"  Crudup, 
and  Tampa  Red  are  alive, 
although  neither  appears 
to  have  been  affected  to 
any  great  degree  by  the 
"folk  boo." 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

In  any  team  sport,  the  climax  to  a  season  invariably  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  schedule  with  first  place  and  playoff  cham- 
pionships at  stake.  However,  in  the  case  of  this  year's  Var- 
sity Blues,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different,  as  their  com 
petitive  high  point  is  just  about  to  begin  with,  the  StHL 
schedule  at  the  half-way  mark. 

For  Blues,  the  World  Student  Games  starting  this  Fri- 
day m  Austria,  are  the  raison  d'etre  as  far  as  this  1967-68 
season  is  concerned.  Ever  since  winning  the  CIAU  champion- 
ship in  Edmonton  last  March,  the  players,  coach  Tom  Watt 
manager  Mike  Killoran,  trainer  Howie  Ringham  and  all  the 
others  associated  with  the  team  have  been  preparing  for 
this  world-wide  intercollegiate  tournament. 

The  big  question  in  everybody's  mind,  of  course,  is  how 
Varsity  will  stand  up  against  the  university  hockey  powers 
of  the  globe.  One  answer  has  been  given  by  Blues'  coach, 
Tom  Watt  when  he  offered,  "We  are  going  to  be  in  for  a  lot 
of  surprises  —  a  lot  of  surprises." 

If  this  is  the  best  prediction  the  coach  can  make,  far  be 
it  for  a  lowly  member  of  the  fourth  estate  to  venture  any- 
thing more  than  a  calculated  guess  as  to  what  will  happen 
m  Innsbruck  and  Feldkirch  where  Blues  play  their  games. 

Blues  ultimate  success  will  almost  certainly  depend  on 
three  factors  —  goaltending,  their  power  play  and  their  pen- 
alty killing.  The  best  indication  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
winningest  team  in  international  ice  hockey,  the  Russian 
Nationals,  have  built  their  power  on  these  three  categories 
Goaltenders  John  Wrigley  and  Peter  Adamson  will  have 
to  be  good  to  give  Blues  a  fighting  chance.  But  if  the  for- 
wards  cannot  take  advantage  of  opposition  penalties,  and 
the  defensemen  don't  keep  enemy  shooters  from  scoring 
when  Varsity  is  shorthanded,  Blues  will  still  be  in  trouble. 

And  rest  assured  Blues  will  get  their  fair  share  of  pe- 
nalties. The  incompetence  and  inconsistency  of  European 
referees  have  been  a  constant  source  of  frustation  for  all 
Canadian  teams  that  have  travelled  overseas  in  recent  years. 

In  all,  no  one  person  will  be  able  to  carry  the  rest  of  the 
team  in  this  five-game  series.  It  will  have  to  be  a  total  team 
output.  Blues  will  not  be  able  to  hope  for  the  Russians, 
Czechs,  et  all  to  make  mistakes  or  to  tire  late  in  the  game 
(often  the  case  with  SIHL  opponents).  Rather  they  will 
have  to  force  the  play  constantly,  minimize  their  own  mi- 
stakes, and  overcome  the  discouragement  which  will  cer- 
tainly come  from  the  sloppy  officiating. 

Judo  team  triumphs  in  U.S. 


Varsity  Blues'  Judo  Team, 
under  the  guidance  of  coach 
Mits  Tanino,  dominated  an 
invitational  tournament  held 
in  Buffalo  over  the  week-end. 
They  won  the  team  compe- 
tition, and  showed  quite 
well   in   idividual  duelling. 

The  five-man  team  repre- 
senting U  of  T  consisted 
of  Chuck  Kleuber  (Captain), 
David  Mackidd,  Allan  Sattin, 
Gaetan  Godin,  and  Garry 
Moddel.  All  members  of  the 
team,  except  Moddel,  were 
part  of  last  year's  OQAA 
championship  squad. 

In    "A"    division  light- 


weight, Mackidd  captured 
second  place  and  Godin  took 
third.  Sattin  won  a  bronze  in 
"A"  division  heavyweight 
while  a  loss  in  his  final 
match  left  Moddel  with  a 
silver  in  "B"  division. 

As  a  team.  Blues  faced 
Buffalo  in  the  first  round 
and  casually  eliminated  them 
47-0.  A  second-round  bye 
left  Blues  facing  Rochester 
in  the  third  and  final  round. 
The  close  match  went  into 
overtime  until  Mackidd  lock- 
ed up  the  title  with  a  win 
over  his  opponent  in  the 
fourth  overtime  contest. 


Interfac  roundup  on  the  back  page?? 
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By  GELLIUS 
HOCKEY 

Trinity,  led  by  Llewellyn 
and  Dennison,  tied  Vic,  2-2. 
Shaipe  and  Jones  scored  for 
Vic. 

Phil  Lint  picked  up  his  se- 
cond shut-out  as  Engineer- 
ing shaded  SMC,  1-0.  Watts 
scored  for  Skule. 

Led  by  goals  by  Stark  and 
Perkins  (I  swear.  Miss  Mor- 
peth, if  we  don't  get  that  con- 
tract I'll  go  stark,  raving 
Perkins)  UC  was  able  to  tie 
Meds,  2-2.  Baer  and  the  ran- 
gy Moffatt  (heroic  epithet) 
scored  for  Meds. 

New  and  Forestry  fought 
to  a  2-2  saw-off.  Barbowski 
and  the  ever-shifty  Swindle 


scored  for  Forest^  Storms 
and  Ireland  led  the  Gnus  (a 
gnu  is  a  small  South  African 
antelope  related  to  the  Iphi- 
geneia). 

UC  trunded  Scarborough 
4-1  on  goals  by  Skelton,  Per- 
kins, G.  Ross  and  Clelland; 
Hunt  led  the  losers  (if  you 
think  I'm  going  to  type  that 
out  again,  you're  crazy). 

Scar,  edged  Jr.  Engineer- 
ing 4-3.  Hamlin,  Howson, 
Corriveau  ( =  "veal  of  a 
crow",  a  French-Canadian  de- 
licacy) and  Black  (=  Corri- 
veau) scored  for  the  Stick- 
men.  Deluce,  Zabalotony  (a 
frontal  zabalotony  makes 
you  forget  you're  a  Polack) 
and  McCallum  replied  for  Jr. 
Skule. 


SMC  B  Squeezed  by  Jr. 
Eng.  3-2.  Christianson  (typ- 
ing time:  1;37.5)  scored 
twice  and  Morrison  once  for 
the  Irish;  Deluce  and  Hut- 
chison hit  for  Skule. 

Vic  blanked  Innis,  2-0  on 
goals  by  Dennison  and  Mc- 
Clelland. 

BASKETBALL 

Now  it  can  be  told.  Sr. 
Engineering,  led  by  Swans- 
ton's  12  points,  beat  (yes  I 
said  beat)  UC,  35-33.  (stunn- 
ed silence,  voice:  "What  a 
noble  mind  is  here  o'eith- 
rown")  Kaner  had  13  for  UC. 

Bristone's  fine  21  point 
night  carried  Meds  B  past 
PHE  B,  34-26.  Sereda  had  10 
for  PHE  B. 


^Shoving,  shouting  Skulemen  snowball  sidewalk  pickets 

By.A_N.NEBOODY  ed    gathering    across    tVio    :+   . 


By  ANNE  BOODY 
and  DAVE  FRANK 

The  biggest  anti-war  pro- 
test the  University  of  To- 
ronto has  ever  seen  erupted 
yesterday  in  front  of  the  en- 
gineering faculty's  Galbraith 
Building. 

More  than  1,000  engineers 
jeered,  shoved  and  threw 
snowballs  as  300  demonstra- 
tors filed  up  and  down  the 
sidewalk  protesting  the  re- 
cruitment on  campus  by 
companies  supplying  the 
U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

The  demonstrators  start- 


ed gathering  across  the 
street  at  about  1  p.m.  Mean- 
while the  engineers  filled 
up  the  plaza  on  the  other 
side  of  St.  George,  waiting 
tor  the  protest  to  start 

"One!  Two!  Three!"  'they 
chanted,  as  they  loosed  a 
barrage  of  snowballs.  "Kill 
Faulkner,  kill  them  all!" 

"Take  your  glasses  off," 
warned  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers. The  demonstrators 
turned  their  backs  and  hid 
behind  the  red  and  white 
signs.  Observers  mingled 
with  the  engineers  because 


it  was  safer. 

At  first  Students  Council 
President  Tom  Faulkner, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
protest,  suggested  they  dis- 
perse unless  police  arrived. 
But  most  wanted  to  go 
ahead  according  to  plan. 

Faulkner  and  Dave  Nitkin 
(III  New),  went  over  first. 

"We  are  in  favor  of  the 
same  thing  as  you  —  free 
discussion,"  said  Nitkin. 
"Will  you  stand  back  and 
let  us  come  across?" 

As  Nitkin  and  Faulkner 
pleaded  with  the  engineers, 


the  rest  of  the  demonstra- 
tors raised  their  signs  and 
started  across  the  street. 

The  driver  of  a  green 
Mustang  suddenly  found 
himself  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  slush,  surrounded 
by  marchers,  signs,  and  icy 
snowballs. 

The  engineers  let  the  long 
file  of  protesters  onto  the 
sidewalk,  where  they  march- 
ed along  trying  to  shield 
themselves  from  the  cross- 
fire of  snowballs. 

One  co-ed,  Judy  Pocock 
(III  Trin),  was  hit  in  the 
face  with  an  icy  snowball. 
One  lens  of  her  glasses  was 
shattered. 

She  tore  into  the  throng 
of  engineers.  "Why  did  you 
do  it,"  she  yelled.  "I'm  lucky 
I've  got  an  eye  left." 

The  initial  flare  of  vio- 
lence died  down  after  ten 
minutes  when  several  pick- 
ets were  hurt.  A  self-ap- 
pointed group  of  marshals 
from  the  engineers  helped 
to  hold  back  their  shoving 
fellows  from  the  sidewalk. 

"Sidewalk,  sidewalk,  we 
want   our   sidewalk,"  they 


chanted,  '  Push  them  back 
across  the  street!" 

Dean  J.  M.  Ham  of  the 
faculty  of  engineering  stood 
on  a  snowbank  facing  his 
students. 

"Skulemen  and  gentle- 
men," he  spoke  through  a 
megaphone,  "I  want  to  ask 
you  to  demonstrate  your 
universal  magnanimity.  Step 
back  and  let  them  have 
their  fun." 

The  demonstrators  hand- 
ed out  leaflets  challenging 
the  engineers  to  "think  care- 
fully" before  applying  for  a 
job. 

In  the  foyer  of  the  Gal- 
braith Building  schedules 
for  interviews  with  more 
than  100  companies  had 
been  posted.  The  demon- 
strators' leaflet  says  11  of 
these  companies  contribute 
to  the  American  war  effort. 

"You  can  take  a  job  to 
make  bombs  or  planes  or 
poisons  to  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  courts  will  not 
stop  you,"  says  the  leaflet. 

"But  what  about  your 
conscience?  What  about  the 
(see  Demonstration  page  3) 


A  portion  of  the  estimated  1,000  engineers  who  heeded  the  call  to  'prove  your  manli- 
ness during  yesterday's  demonstration  against  Canadian  complicity  in  Vietnam  and  on- 
campus  recruiting  by  companies  supplying  materials  to  the  American  war  effort. 

Photo  by  Dave  Isaac 

Recruitment  protest  moves  on  Simcoe  Hall 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

Th  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  has 
decided  to  promote  a  "non- 
obstructive, legal"  demons- 
tration at  Simcoe  Hall  at  1 
p.m.  today. 

And,  the  committee  decid- 
ed in  a  two-hour  closed  meet- 
ing yesterday,  the  protest 
may  last  all  weekend  if  their 
demands  are  not  met  by  the 
administration. 

The  demands,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  demonstrators  to 
Acting  President  J.  H. 
Sword,  are: 

•  that  until  the  advisory 
committee  on  the  Placement 
Service  gives  its  report,  no 
firms  supplying  the  U.S.  war 
effort  be  allowed  to  recruit 
on  campus. 


(The  committee  was  form- 
ed two  months  ago  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  after 
the  demonstrations  against 
recruiters  from  Dow  Chemi- 
cal of  Canada.  It  comprises 
student,  faculty  and  admini- 
stration representatives  and 
one  alumnus). 

•  that  there  be  a  general 
policy  that  companies  "com- 
plicit"  in  the  war  not  be  al- 
lowed to  use  university  fa- 
cilities. 

•  that  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice committee  have  sole 
jurisdiction  on  the  issue  of 
campus  recruitment  and  the 
use  of  the  Service  facilities. 

•  that  the  administration 
have  no  voting  privileges  or 
"cabinet  status"  on  the  com- 
mittee. 


•  that  the  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  be  a  stu- 
dent member. 

•  that  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  be  open  and  its 
minutes  published. 

At  yesterday's  meeting, 
following  the  Convocation 
Hall  open  forum,  Irv  Weis- 
dorf  (III  UC)  said  the  de- 
monstrators should  ask  Pre- 
sident Sword  why  he  "deli- 
berately" didn't  send  cam- 
pus police  to  yesterday's  de- 
monstration. 

"If  he  doesn't  speak  to  us," 
said  Weisdorf,  "individuals 
will  enter  Simcoe  Hall  to 
speak  to  him." 

It  is  still  indefinite  whe- 
ther the  rally  will  develop 
into  a  two-hour  mill-in  or  an 
all-weekend  vigil.  It  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 


'Bombs  away'!  Unidentified  engineer  shows  the  results  of 
arduous  training  as  with  perfect  form  he  lets  fly  a  well-aim- 
ed snowball  at  the  anticomplicity  demonstrators. 


Photo  by  David  kjac 


Sir  George  students  re-instate  pres 


MONTREAL  (CUP) — Jeff 
Chipman  has  been  re-instat- 
ed as  president  of  the  Sir 
George  Williams  University 
student  council. 

Chipman,  who  resigned 
Monday  night  after  council 
voted  against  permitting  on- 
campus  recruiting  by  com- 
panies involved  in  Vietnam 
war  production,  was  unani- 
mously re-instated  by  coun- 
cil yesterday. 

Earlier  yesterday  an  open 
meeting  of  Sir  George  stu- 


dents voted  to  rescind  Mon- 
day's motion. 

A  university  spokesman 
said  that  the  issue  is  a  stu- 
dent matter  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  inter- 
cede. 

Chipman  said  that  despite 
the  public  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  council  and 
himself  he  hoped  they  could 
"work  together  to  realize  our 
common  goals  in  the  area  of 
student  affairs  and  educa- 
tion." 


J 


QUAKERISM  TODAY 

Quakers  ore  known  to  be  active  in  today's  world,  yet  they  are 
often  thought,  by  those  who  do  not  know  them  well,  to  be  old- 
foshioned  in  their  beliefs.  Yet  there  is  no  Quaker  creed  to  be- 
come out-dated;  only  o  demanding  conviction  of  the  need  to 
search  continually  and  to  act  on  what  the  search  reveals  of  pur- 
pose for  the  present. 

For  further  information,  coll  921-0366  or,  better  still,  eomc  to  60 
LowHier  Avenue  (north  of  Bloor,  cost  of  St.  George)  any  Sundoy  of  11  o.m. 
Cottce  is  served  after  the  Meeting  ond  there  is  time  for  informed  discus- 
sion. There  is  also  an  active  young  people's  group. 


ATTENTION 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PEOPLE 

(or  witling  to  learn ) 

To  Run  Projectors  For 
Film  Festival  of  BABEL 
Jan.  26  -  28 

If  interested  call  923-6256 
or  Mark  Freimen  or  783-8694 


Will  you  earn 

an  advanced  degree 

this  year  in 

ECONOMICS 

MANAGEMENT /BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 

FINANCE 

...or  related  field? 

Look  into  these 
challenging,  long-term 
career  opportunities  with 


ORI 


Operations  Research  Industries  (ORI)  Ltd.  in  Ottawa  is  a  fast- 
growing  subsidiary  of  one  of  the  largest  U.  S.  operations  research 
organizations, 

ORI  has  already  undertaken  major  programs  for  the  Canadian 
government,  Provincial  governments,  and  industry.  The  work — 
of  o  highly  advanced  natixe — is  primarily  in  planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting,  economic  analysis,  management  information  sys- 
tems, and  associated  program  areas.  It  offers  truly  unusual 
growth  opportunities  for  individuals  who  will  receive  this  year 
their  master's  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  any  of  the  disciplines  shown 
above. 

ORI's  work  environment  is  stimulating,  ond  you  will  share  modern 
facilities  with  colleagues  many  of  whom  hove  made  importont  con- 
tributions in  your  areas  of  interest  and  specialization.  We  believe 
that  you  will  find  ORI  salaries  and  benefit  programs  very  attrac- 
tive and  the  long-term  potential  is  outstanding. 

CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 
January  24,  1968 

You  con  learn  more  obout  these  career  -opportunities  by  arrang- 
ing a  campus  interview  with  our  representatives.  We  urge  you  to 
visit  the  Placement  Offices  as  soon  as  possible  to  moke  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements. 

OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 
INDUSTRIES  (ORI)  LTD. 

151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
Phone:  (613)  237-5900 

A  subsidiary  of  Operations  Research  incorporated  (U.S.A.) 


YORKMINSTER 
PARK 

Yonge  Subway  to  St  Clair 

Minister: 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 
II  A.M. 

The  Discipline  of 
Discipleship 

7  P.M. 

"The  Gates  of  Radiant 
Life" 

(3)  Meakness 

8:15  P.M.  Fellowship  Hour 
Musical  Director:  Douglas  Elliott 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11.00  A.M. 

FAITH  —  TRY  IT 
Dr.  Robert  B  McClure 
7.30  P.M. 

THE  NEW  ALLOY 
Dr.  Robert  B.  McClure 
Campus  Club  will  meet  following 
Evening  Service. 

Panel:  "WHY  STUDY  THEOLOGY" 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 
Minister: 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Watt,  B.A.B.D. 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 

11  A.M. 

"Sonic  Boom" 

7.30  P.M. 

"Taking  the  Initiative" 
8.30  P.M.  Trinity  Young  Adults 
Debate:  "The  Birch  is 
Necessary  for  Human 
Progress" 

Students  invited  to  all  services 
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Around  campus... 

Jeanneret  approves  co-op  bookstore 

Marsh  Jeanneret,  manager  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  says  he  isn't  worried  about  a  Students 
Administrative  Council  threat  to  start  a  co-op  book- 
store. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Jeanneret  said,  "if  we  could  be  reliev- 
ed of  the  responsibility  (of  running  a  bookstore)  it 
would  be  the  end  of  a  problem  for  us." 

At  present  the  U  of  T  Press  absorbs  any  profits 
or  losses  run  up  by  the  U  of  T  Bookstore,  and  the 
bookstore's  financial  situation  affects  the  amount  of 
scholarly  work  published  by  the  Press. 

David  Nitkin  (111  New),  SAC  services  commis- 
sioner,,said  last  Wednesday  that  SAC  would  start  a 
co-operative  bookstore  if  students  were  not  included 
in  the  making  of  bookstore  policy. 

The  committee  would  consist  of  students,  faculty 
and  administration,  and  would  report  directly  to  the 
Board  of  Governor's  press  committee,  which  validates 
policy. 

Mr.  Jeanneret  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Nitkin,  and 
in  the  interview,  that  such  a  committee  would  be  im- 
practical. 

"The  lines  of  responsibility  are  not  clear  in  this 
situation,"  Mr.  Jeanneret  said.  "The  committee  could 
vote  a  20-per-cent  discount,  or  a  40-per-cent  discount. 
But  who  would  pay  for  it? 

"If  there's  something  wrong  with  40  per  cent, 
there's  something  wrong  with  10." 

SAC  has  asked  for  a  10  per  cent  discount  on  all 
book  prices). 

"As  long  as  students  both  vote  the  discount  and 
receive  it,  it  is  logical  that  the  decision  should  de- 
pend on  another  body." 

Mr.  Jeanneret  said  there  was  not  enough  money 
at  present  to  implement  a  10-per-cent  discount,  but  he 
did  support  the  idea  in  principle.  He  also  supports  the 
financial  separation  of  Press  and  Bookstore,  another 
SAC  demand. 

And  the  co-op? 

"That  might  be  desirable,  but  would  it  be  effi- 
cient?" Mr.  Jeanneret  asked.  "Twice  as  many  books  as 
necessary  would  be  ordered,  and  two,  three  of  four 
bookstores  on  campus  would  be  impractical." 

SMC  votes  $100  to  support  EBS  debate 

The  St.  Michaels  College  Student  Council  Tuesday 
voted  approval  of  a  $100  donation  to  an  Edmund  Bur- 
ke-Society-sponsored  debate  in  mid-March. 

The  proposed  debate  will  be  between  William 
Rush,  publisher  of  the  right-wing  National  Review  of 
New  York,  and  David  Lewis,  an  NDP  member  of  par- 
liament. 

EBS  Chairman  Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC)  said  the 
topic  of  the  debate  would  be  either  the  United  Na- 
tions or  "What  it  means  to  be  a  conservative." 

Opposition  for  the  donation  came  from  Doug  Mog- 
gach  (II  SMC)  who  said,  "I  personally  cannot  con- 
done sponsoring  a  political  propaganda  exercise." 

Jim  Gardella  (III  SMC)  was  also  in  opposition. 
He  agreed  with  Kathy  Fowlie  (III  SMC)  that  if  the 
council  supported  the  EBS  for  the  debate,  in  a  weeks 
time  every  "right-wing  fascist  group"  on  campus 
would  be  at  SMC  asking  for  assistance. 

But  Toni  McNamara  (III  SMC)  noted,  "I'm  not  a 
conservative,  nor  an  Edmund  Burker,  but  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  debate  here  at  (St.  Mike's)." 

Council  President  Don  Healy  (IV  SMC)  said,  "1 
don't  think  we  should  worry  about  who  sponsors  it. 
If  it  is  a  worthwhile  event,  let's  sponsor  it.  That's 
why  we're  here." 

The  vote  for  the  donation  tied  7-7  with  the  tic- 
breaking  vote  cast  by  Healy. 

Blue  and  White  Society  rises  anew 

Abraham  Mudrik,.new  president  of  the  Blue  and 
White,  outlined  an  ambitious  program  to  20  members 
Tuesday. 

Mudrik  (IV  New)  plans  to  have  a  winter  carnival, 
a  concert  at  O'Keefe  Centre  with  the  Cream  from  En- 
gland and  the  Sam  and  Dave  revue.  A  ski  outing,  a 
sleighride  and  a  film  night  are  also  in  the  offing. 

He  drew  up  this  program  on  his  own  in  order  to 
give  the  Students  Administrative  Council  the  means 
to  judge  his  request  for  a  $3,000  budget.  The  program 
depends  on  SAC'S  ratification  of  the  budget  next  Wed- 
nesday. 

Mudrik  has  been  handling  all.  the  paperwork,  try- 
ing to  get  companies  to  donate  equipment  (skidoos, 
outdoor  cooking  equipment)  for  his  winter  carnival 
and  other  events.  He  has  organized  the  members  of 
the  B  and  W  into  committees  dealing  with  each  aspect 
of  the  program. 

The  old  Blue  and  White  designed  to  handle  cul- 
tural and  social  events  for  the  entire  campus,  folded 
by  Nov.  2. 


Charlton  blasts  "namby-pamby"  protest 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Tempers  were  relatively 
cool  at  the  Convocation  Hail 
debate  following  yesterday's 
fiery  war  demonstration. 

Engineering  Dean  J.  M. 
Ham  chaired  the  debate,  on 
the  morality  of  engineers  tak- 
ing jobs  with  companies 
supplying  the  U.S.  war  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam. 

Bill  Charlton  (II  Law), 
who  last  month  lost  his  but 
to  unseat  Students  Council 
President     Tom  Faulkner, 


stole  the  show  with  his  scath- 
ing attack  on  the  demonstra- 
tors. 

"I  know  there  are  a  lot 
of  engineers  hoping  I  would 
defend  the  US  position  m 
Vietnam.  But  I'm  not  stum- 
ping for  an  election.  I'll  give 
my  own  views. 

"You're  all  filthy.  Don't 
think  you  are  clean  because 
you  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
in  Ihe  basement  of  the  SAC 
building  printing  big  red 
signs." 


Engineering  Dean  James  Ham  appears  to  be  eating  the  mi- 
crophone as  he  chairs  yesterday's  debate  in  Convocation 
Hall, 


Photo  by  Dovid  I 


The  engineers  roared  in 
delight. 

"The  trouble  with  the  self- 
conscious  Left  is  that  they 
haven't  got  guts.  They  are 
not  radical  enough. 

"Your  demonstrations  are 
namby-pamby  signs  of  ac- 
tion. You  march  on  univer- 
sity property  where  police 
batons  can't  get  you.  Why? 
Are  you  afraid  to  go  to  jail?" 

"No  we're  not,"  shouted 
the  demonstrators. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  respect 
for  Chandler  Davis,"  Charl- 
ton continued.  "He  does 
a  lot  of  good'.  He  organizes 
little  girls  and  boys  into 
gangs  to  march  along  St. 
George. 

"I  don't  defend  Canadian 
complicity  but  at  the  same 
time  I'll  say  that  these  pro- 
testers are  just  a  little 
more  stupid  then  the  rest  of 
us,"  said  Charlton. 

"The  challenge  of  an  en- 
gineer taking  a  job  with  one 
of  these  companies  io  to 
question  his  own  degree  of 
involvement  in  the  war," 
said  Random  editor  Mike 
Ignatieff  (III  Trin). 

"But  this  takes  courage. 
Think  of  the  vicious  products 
you  are  making  when  you 
work  for  Dow." 

History  Professor  Kenneth 
McNaught  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  demonstrators. 

"I  felt  very  silly  when  I 
demonstrated  in  the  Dow- 
demonstration  in  October. 
But  I  would  have  felt  a  lot 
sillier  if  I  had  sat  at  nome 
and  done  nothing." 


No  student  action  on  Waterloo  firings 


WATERLOO  (Staff)  - 
The  student-inspired  public 
inquiry  into  the  dismissal 
of  two  lecturers  at  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University  passed 
quietly  Wednesday  with 
about  400  students  on  hand. 

Senior  administrators  de- 
clined invitations  to  appear 
at  the  inquiry,  leaving  poli- 
tical science  professor  Dr. 
George  Haggar  and  psycho- 
logy lecturer  Gray  Taylor 
alone  before  a  hall  jammed 
with  mainly  curious  stu- 
dents. 

The  crowd  responded  lo 
Dr.  Haggar's  charge  that  the 
university  violated  its  own 
statement  on  academic  free- 
dom when  it  did  not  renew 


his  three-year  contract  for 
1968-69. 

"I  have  been  tokl  that  1 
was  dismissed  be:ause  I  wa> 
unhappy  here  and  I  do  noi 
agree  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  university. '  Haggar 
said. 

"I  tell  you  this  university 
has  violated  its  own  profes- 
sed statement  on  academic 
freedom." 

Haggar  also  accused  fellow 
faculty  members  of  "mani- 
fest moral  cowardice"  be- 
cause they  did  not  .  rally 
around  him. 

Taylor,  fired  for  "unpro- 
fessional conduct,"  found 
less  sympathy  although  he 
told  the  students  that  no 


member  of  the  psychology 
department  had  'visited  any 
of  his  classes. 

The  90-minute  session  end- 
ed in  disarray  wkh  calls 
for  students  council  to  dis- 
close "confidential  informa- 
tion" it  said  led  it  to  with- 
draw suport  of  the  inquiry 
and  a  boycott  scheduled  at 
the  same  time. 

Council  announced  Tues- 
day it  would  not  make  a  de- 
cision pending  an  investi- 
gation of  the  dismissals  by 
the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers.  The 
freshman  "representative  re- 
signed immediately  after- 
ward, charging  council  with 
sidestepping  a  mo.'d!  issue. 


Demonstration 

(continued  from  page  1) 

effects  this  labor  will  have 
on  your  developmen  t  as  a 
human  being?" 

The  appointment  sheet 
for  Dow  Chemicals  of  Can- 
ada, whose  recruiting  was 
the  target  of  the  sit-in  at 
the  placement  service  in 
November,  was  completely 
filled  with  more  than  50 
names. 

Several  engineers  took 
leaflets  from  the  pickets 
and  started  burning  them. 
They  also  snatched  signs, 
tore  them  up  and  threw 
them  on  the  fire. 

A  tall  graduate  student 
sauntered  over  to  one  of  the 
fires  and  stamped  it  out.  He 
stood  there  silently  with  his 
feet  covered  with  slush  and 
ashes.  A  circle  of  engineers 


watched  him  for  a  while 
and  then  m  »ved  off  and 
started  another  fire. 

"This  is  where  it  gets 
ugly,"  he  said  later.  "It's  in- 
sane for  them  to  brutalize 
each  other  over  this  issue." 

The  shoving  got  worse  as 
the  hour  dragged  on. 

John  Morris,  Engineering 
Society  president,  warned 
that  if  the  violence  didn't 
stop  Metro  police  would  be 
called. 

Among  the  engineers  was 
a  group  of  about  10  calling 
themselves  Engineers 
Against  War  Recruitment. 

One  of  the  group,  Bruce 
Edwards,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, explained  that  most 
engineers  had  never  se- 
riously considered  the  is- 
sue. 

As  the  demonstration 
broke  up,  Faulkner  called 


on  engineers  to  follow  them 
over  to  Convocation  Hall, 
where  a  debate  was  to  be 
held. 

There,  he  said,  the  stu- 
dents could  recoup  "some 
of  the  integrity  that  we've 
lost  today  for  this  univer- 
sity." 

Most  of  the  engineers 
couldn't  hear  because  of 
their  shouting. 

About  500  persons  turned 
up  for  the  debate. 

Neither  Acting  President 
J.  H.  Sword  nor  Registrar 
Robin  Ross  could  be  reach- 
ed for  comment  on  the 
demonstration. 


Students  are  warned 
that  second  -  instalment 
fees  are  due  today.  Tardy 
students  may  be  fined  up 
to  $20. 


Hart  House  gjj- 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

January  21st  —  8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House 
PROGRAMME  OF  MUSIC  COMPOSED 
BY  STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 
OF  MUSIC  AND  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
.   STUDENTS  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Tickets:  Hall  Porter. 
Limited  number  available  to  women. 


COLOUR  SHOW  ON  RUSSIA 
with  PROF.  GUILLETTE 

East  Common  Room 
1  -  2  p.m. 
All  members  of  House  Welcome 
(Sponsored  by  Camera  Club) 


Tickets  Available  MONDAY,  for 
the  BOBBY  HUTCHERSON  Jazz  Concert  ! 


U.  of  T.  GOES 
FRENCH  CANADIAN! 

Friday,  January  19th 

New  College 
Dining  Room 
(tickets:  $1) 

8:30  p.m.  Lise  Masse  —  Pierre  Letour- 
neau  two  of  Montreal's  best 
chansonniers,  in  concert. 

Saturday,  January  20th 

Debates  Room 
Hart  House 
(tree) 

2:00  p.m.  Laval  v.  U.  of  T.  Debate 

Central  Library 
Theatre 
(tickets:  $1) 

8:30  p.m.  Two  French  plays.  An  En- 
glish explanation  to  pro- 
cede  both. 

Sunday,  January  21st 

Debates  Room 
Hart  House 
(tree) 

7:30  p.m.  "The  Artist's  Role  in 
Society".  Jacques  Godbout. 

Tickets:  the  SAC  Office  or  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
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Varsily  Arena  pillar 


"Engineering,  as  the  closest  coupling  of 
science  and  society,  is  too  widely  celebrat- 
ed for  its  utility  and  not  enough  for  its 
creativity." 

— Paul  Weiss,  "Science  in  the  University" 


the  thildren's  hour 

It  was  a  mess,  the  mob  in  front  of  the 
Galbraith  Building  yesterday.  Sordid,  you 
might  soy,  or  repulsive  or  maybe  abhorrent. 

In  recent  years  students  have  increasingly 
sought  the  power  they  deserve.  Power  to  run 
things  the  way  (hey  like  to  hove  things  run. 
Power  to  change  things  they  don't  like. 

But  when  their  university  world  can  turn 
up  some  of  the  immature  and  vicious  ac- 
tions we  saw  yesterday,  the  quest  for  power 
is  crippled. 

It's  hard  to  conceive  of  a  university — or 
any   community,   for  that   matter — being 


proud  of  the  engineers  who  counterdemons- 
trated  yesterday. 

Granted  some  of  the  1,000  engineers  wh:> 
materialized  felt  strongly  obout  a  threat  to 
their  freedom  from  the  demcnstrators. 

But  there  were  a  great  many  too  who 
were  there  simply  to  have  a  good  time  bet- 
ween classes. 

Art  Mcllwain,  engineering  representative 
to  the  Students  Council,  called  it:  "A  bunch 
of  damn  idiots  gone  wild." 

Yesterday  these  "oamn  idiots"  showed  us 
how  highly  immature  they  can  be.  If  they 
think  they  were  maintaining  their  image 
as  young  men  superior  to  oil  ortsmen,  they 
foiled  miserably.  Few  watching  their  reac- 


Letters 


mob  mentality 

Sir: 

Responsibility  is  defined  in  the  Oxford  Shorter 
Dictionary  as  being  the  "state  of  . . .  being  capable 
of  rational  action." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  demonstration  of  mob 
mentality  which  took  place  in  front  of  the  Gal- 
braith Building  does  not  fit  well  with  this  def- 
inition. That  a  few  young  and  in  the  main  im- 
mature members  of  what  is  normally  a  sane  and 
rational  faculty  should  have  led  so  many  of  us 
into  such  a  demonstration  is  incredible. 

A  ground  swell  of  revulsion  is  already  forming 
against  them.  It  is  based  in  large  measure  on  dis- 
gust by  the  large  number  of  us  who  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  such  a  shocking  display  of 
emotionalism. 

In  our  defense  can  be  raised  what  must  be 
regarded  as  trite  or  irrational  arguments.  We  were 
egged  on  by  an  unfriendly  press.  We  were  deprived 
of  our  fundamental  rights  by  a  bunch  of  extre- 
mist peacenicks  who  sat  in  at  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice. We  were  deserted  by  an  unrepresentative  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council. 

We  could  legitimately  argue  that  our  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  demonstrators  was  no 
more  than  their  infringement  on  our  rights  at  the 
Placement  Service. 

But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  animal  like 
behaviour  on  Thursday  afternoon.  We  can  no  lon- 
ger claim  that  we  are  more  mature  or  deserving 
of  sympathy  than  the  Peacenicks.  We  can  no  longer 
make  any  claim  to  innocence. 

We  yielded  to  the  ever  present  temptation  of 
emotionalism  in  the  face  of  what  we  regard  as  a 
ludicrous  group  making  ludicrous  demands. 

Most  of  us  now  realize  that  such  emotionalism 
is  not  an  effective  tool  with  which  to  combat  Hoch's 
Army.  This  realization  will  in  the  future  lead  to  a 
more  pragmatic  approach  to  the  situation. 

If  the  "Army"  was  to  stage  another  demons- 
tration tomorrow,  we  would  probably  greet  them 
with  exactly  what  they  deserve. 

We  would  probably  ignore  them. 

A.  E.  Mcllwain  II  APSC 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

THE    DOW  AFFAIR 

The  first  sit-in  forced  the  Administration  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice  that  war  companies  were  not 
wanted  on  this  campus.  It  responded  by  establish- 
ing an  Advisory  Committee  to  decide  the  Univer- 
sity policy  on  recruiting  practices.  The  whole  Uni- 
versity was  told  that  the  Advisory  Committee  was 
a  democratic  decision-making  body  empowered  to 
deal  with  this  vital  question.  Let's  examine  tJhe 
facts  of  how  the  Advisory  Committee  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  effective  and  representative  body. 

It  consists  of  fourteen  members. |  SAC  was  given 
five  representatives.  Of  the  nine  remaining  posi- 
tions the  Administration  gave  itself  three  repre- 
sentatives. The  representatives  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  knowingly  chosen  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Administration's  viewpoint.  In  addition  to  hav- 
ing four  "sure"  votes,  the  Administration  instructed 
the  Association  of  Teaching  Staff  that  its  five  ap- 
pointments balance.  This  meant  that  the  Adminis- 
tration picked  up  two  more  votes  guaranteeing 
that  on  any  decisive  vote  it  would  have  at  least 
six  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  voting  its 
way.  The  results  of  Simeoe  Hall's  handiwork  can 
be  seen  in  what  happened. 

The  University  hierarchy  never  intended  that 
the  Committee  be  an  effective  body.  At  best  it 
might  hav  rubberstamped  the  Administration's 
policy  of  enforcing  the  status  quo,  thereby  keeping 
the  war-makers  on  campus.  This  is  indeed  what 
occurred.  At  worst,  the  Committee  would  vote  by 
a  narrow  margin  against  the  Administration's  pol- ' 
icy.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  would  nullify  the 
Committee's  decision.  True  to  form,  this  was  the 
very  rationale  Vice-President  and  Acting  Committee" 
Chairman  Robin  Ross  invoked  to  declare  the  seven- 
six  vote  in  support  of  the  principle  of  selectivity 
be  set  aside.  The  Committee  did  not  have  any  hope 
of  success  when  it  was  designed  for  deadlock. 

The  university  community  has  been  denied  the 


right  to  decide  the  question  of  campus  recruitment 
democratically.  A  viable  strategy  addresses  itself 
to  this  grave  situation. 

The  Administration  has  told  us  what  its  position 
is.  It  insists  that  by  following  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination it  is  steering  a  neutral  course. 
Claiming  to  stand  in  the  centre  while  in  reality 
leaning  to  one  side  supports  on  campus  recruiting 
by  war  firms. 1  It  has  staked  its  policy  on  the  belief 
that  this  university  is  a  market-university.  Repeat- 
edly it  has  told  us  what's  good  for  the  market 
place  is  good  for  the  University.  We  do  not  need 
Simeoe  Hall  to  spell  out  the  rest  of  its  message. 
We  can  interpret  it  for  ourselves.  It  says  that  the 
Faculty  and  the  Students  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  market  mechanism  and  decide  how 
this,  our  University  is  to  be  used.  That  is  why 
Simeoe  Hall  established  an  Advisory  Committee 
that  could  neither  advise  nor  decide  on  a  policy. 

By  its  very  actions  the  Administration  has  put  its 
fingers  on  the  nerve  of  the  issue  —  are  we  going 
to  be  a  market  university  tied  to  the  demands  of 
business  corporations  or  are  we  going  to  be  an 
unfettered  university  free  to  choose  a  policy  of 
our  own  making? 

The  centre  of  attention  shifts  to  Simeoe  Hail.  So 
long  as  the  Advisory  Committee  can  be  manipu- 
lated by  the  Administration  war  firms  will  not  be 
barred  from  this  campus.  We  must  open  our  eyes 
and  see  where  matters  stand.  In  its  present  form 
the  Advisory  Committee  is  of  no  value  to  SAC  or 
to  the  University  at  large.  SAC  must  continue  to 
boycott  the  Advisory  Committee  and  demand  that 
it  be  reconstituted  on  democratic  principles. 

These  are: 

The  Students  and  Faculty  form  the  majority  of  a 
fifteen  member  committee  with  SAC  being  entitled 
to  nine  representatives  and  the  ATS  five.  We  be- 
lievejhat  the  Faculty  is  not  entitled  to  equal  rep- 
resentation on  a  predominantly  student  issue  until 
SAC  is  received  as  an  equal  constituent  on  Faculty 
committees.  The  Alumni  Association  is  entitled  to 
one  representative.  Finally,  the  Administration's 
status  must  be  in  line  with  its  place  in  the  Univer- 
sity as  civil  servants  of  this  University.  In  that 
capacity  neither  are  they  entitled  to  cabinet  status 
nor  cabinet  representation  on  University  decision- 
making bodies.  One  representative  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be  present  in  an  ex  officio  capacity 
without  voting  privileges. 

In  support  of  the  demands  for  a  democratic  uni- 
versity and  an  end  to  campus  complicity,  the  co- 
ordinating Committee  urges  all  students  and  faculty 
to  act  ~how,  by  facing  present  realities  and  take 
the  next  step.  Mill-in  at  Simeoe  Hall. 

Danny  Drache  for  the  Co-ordinating  Committee 

thanks,  engineers 

Sir: 

The  middle  of  November,  1967  saw  Che  U  of  T 
Committee  to  End  the  WAR  IN  VIETNAM  stage  a 
protest  against  Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  because  of 
their  American  parent  which  manufactures  napalm 
for  use  in  the  war.  The  demonstration  by  this  radical 
minority  not  only  prevented  employment  interviews 
by  those  engineering  students  seeking  jobs  with  one 
of  Canada's  major  chemical  producers  but  caused 
cancellation  of  ensuing  interview  dates. 

Despite  efforts  by  the  Engineering  Society  and 
Dow  representatives,  Dow  was  unable  to  find  suf- 
ficient students  to  recruit.  Similar  protests  on  other 
Eastern  campuses  and  a  feeble  effort  at  UBC  allow- 
ed Dow  to  look  to  Western  universities  as  a  source 
of  qualified  graduates. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  actions  of  a  few  students 
and  a  couple  of  belligerent  faculty  members  should 
deprive  a  supposedly  strong  organization  such  as 
yours  of  their  opportunity  and  freedom  to  do  What 
they  have  a  right  to  do;  That  is,  interview  for  jobs 
regardless  of  what  a  bunch  of  "artsy"  types  think 
about  a  company  not  involved  directly  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  In  fact  this  vocal  minority  just  wanted 
an  excuuse  to  demonstrate  about  something. 

In  any  case,  we,  the  students  at  UBC,  University 
of  Alberta,  and  University  of  Saskatchcewan  thank 
you  for  opening  the  doors  for  jobs  in  the  East  for 
us. 

Edward  Banik 
University  of  Alberta 


tion  to  the  300-odd  demonstrators  who  mar- 
ched alung  the  sidewalk  could  not  have  been 
disgusted  at  their  inhumane,  animal  nature. 

The  same  engineers  who  have  been  mak- 
ing such  a  racket  obout  their  rights  came 
yesterday  in  rare  form,  perhaps  bolstered  by 
some  their  more  recent  escapades.  Their  in- 
vasion of  a  sociology  class  earlier  this  year 
is  a  cose  in  point. 

The  demands  of  some  of  ".heir  more  sin- 
cere spokesmen  must  be  considered,  of 
course.  There  is  a  strong  argument  that  eng- 
ineers should  after  all  have  access  to  the 
Placement  Service  for  which  they  pay. 

But  if  they  feel  that  strongly  about  their 
rights,  they  can  at  the  very  least  have  the 
decency  to  make  their  stand  in  less  extreme 
fosh'on. 

For  what  gives  a  mob  of  engineers  the. 
right  to  assault  a  committed  group  of  pro- 
testors? Protestors  who  come  with  purpose? 
What  most  of  the  engineers  came  for  is 
hard  to  comprehend.  Most  came  for  a  good 
time. 

What  does  give  an  engineer  the  right  to 
try  to  bloody  a  girl's  face?  Do  they  even 
have  the  right  to  hurl  icy  snowballs  at  their 
own  Engineering  Society  president? 

The  whole  affair  may  simply  have  left 
the  administration  chuckling  with  a  new 
club  to  beat  down  upcoming  demands  for 
student  rights — "Come,  Mr.  Faulkner,  look 
what  happened  Jan.  18." 

The  fuss  could  also  affect  engineers' 
chances  of  gaining  employment  with  some 
of  the  companies  they  seem  to  favor  so 
strongly.  Recruiters  wouldn't  be  blamed  for 
taking  a  second  look  at  some  of  their  pros- 
pective employees. 

It  is  some  consolation  that  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  at  least  disassociated  itself  from 
its  constituents'  behaviour.  There  were  ma- 
ny who  were  openly  shocked  at  their  brother 
Skulemen.  They  did  their  best  to  try  to  con- 
trol the  mob,  but  that  mob  was  so  taken 
with  its  own  irrational  thinking  that  it 
couldn't  really  be  handled  well. 

The  engineers  may  hove  proved  their 
manhood  to  themselves,  following  the  pre- 
cept on  the  Edmund  Burke  Society  poster, 
but  to  do  it  they  made  those  who  care  about 
their  university  feel  only  shame  for  it. 

Sordid,  all  right.  Repulsive  too.  And  ab- 
horrent. 
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colton  was  chummy  and  sherry  upi-ed  all  because  poul 
was  ad  hoch.  we  were  sue — perly  helwig  and  roister,  macrae 
starred  as  usual  while  carson  layed  out.  Isaac  was  thrown 
out  but  johnson  stayed,  donni  and  kathy  demonstrated  how 
its  done  while  hairier  ran.  little  rod  sat  with  hulk  who  wrote 
but  didn't  get  a  byline.  Ian  phoned  all  night,  they  are  not 
milling  they're  demonstrating,  kates  boxed  in  morrisan's 
baskets  ond  all  the  while  annabcllc  editorialized  and  was 
overworked,  graham  wos  here,  henry  had  the  hat.  lindsay 
was  the  photog  and  believe  it  or  not  wienstoock  showed  up. 
bruce  darted  here  and  there  and  cowan  tried  to  be  a  photog. 
let's  be  frank  about  demonstrating — dove  is  good  at  it. 
our  friend  j.b.  wrote  such  an  awful  story  they  didn't  give 
him  o  byline,  rcg  song  to  crunchley  and  lynn.  warren  was 
squired  by  lynne  the  new  sportsic  photog.  stupid  still  is 
trying  to  take  her  nursery  pies. 
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FESTIVAL  PREVIEW 


There  are  still 
tickets  left  for 
BABEL 
despite  rumors  to 
the  contrary 


THE  INNIS  COLLEGE 

FORMAL 

Fri.  Feb.  2,   9-1  a.m. 
OLD  MILL 

$5.00 /COUPLE 


Graham  Fraser  end  Henry  Tor- 
voinen  will  be  conducting  a  black 
mass.  2  pm.  to-day  at  the  Gal- 
braith  Building  following  the  Bob 
Porkins   memorial  luncheon. 

TOPIC  -  Rev.  Fraser: 

"The  Sex  Life  of  on  Engineer 
A  study  in  snowballs  ond  self  de- 
lusion". 

The  Rector  Mr.  Tarvainen  will 
be  on  hand  to  supply  spontaneous 
laughter. 

Following  the  service  a  film: 
Auto-eroticism  —  The  Next  Best 
Thing." 


VARSITY 
ADVERTISING 
DEADLINES 

Monday  papers  — 

Friday  Noon 
Wednesday  papers  — 

Monday  Noon 
Friday  papers — 

Wednesday  Noon 

SUBMIT  ALL  ADVERTISING 
COPY  TO  VARSITY 

ADVERTISING  OFFICE,  SAC 
BUILDING,  923-8171 


The  Toronto 
Chamber  Society 

devoted  to  the  authentic  perform- 
ance  of   vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  baroque  period 

requires  experienced 

SINGERS 

In  all  ranges 
for  both  choral   and  solo  work 


rehearsals  are  held  every  Sunday 
afternoon 


phone  Ruth  Schreiber  536-5019 
evenings  for  en  audition. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE  —  Ladies'  racoon  coat,  ex- 
celent  condition.  $150.00  Size  15-16, 
Phone  222-6071. 

NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  I  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first- 
closs  return  flight,  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meols,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  stu- 
dents. Coll  Roger  Oatley  481-7439  now. 

STUDENT  TOURS  & 
JOBS  IN  EUROPE 

For  o  complete  description  in  o  36 
page  booklet  send  $2-00  to  Gord  Allan. 
25  Taylorwood  Dr.,  Islington  Ph.  247- 
2339. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT:  Counsellors 
required  for  co-ed  Jewish  camp  loc- 
ated of  Pickering,  Ontario.  Reply  by 
letter  only,  stating  experience  ond  ex- 
pected salary  to  Camp  Yungvelt,  471 
Lowrence  Ave.  W.  Toronto  12. 

CAR  RALLY  —  Sundoy  Jan.  21  -  Elec- 
trical Engineering  5th  Annual  1 60 
miles  novigotional  Roily  for  both  nov- 
ice and  advanced  classes  .Entry  forms 
and  information  of  Galbraith  Foyer, 
1  -2  p.m.  Registration  before  8:30  a.m. 
Sunday. 


STUDENTS,  especially  final  year  who 
ore  interested  in  port  time  work  in  a 
Brown  Camps  treatment  home.  Also 
students  who  are  interested  in  sum- 
mer or  full  time  employment  next  yeor. 
Contact  Dan  Perlitz  625-3361. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST:  Typing  of 
theses,  essays  and  notes  done  accu- 
rately quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Special  rotes  for  thesis. 
Call  421-8290. 

OPEN  TO  ANYBODY:  Direct  TORONTO- 
PARIS:  Return  Flight  $309.  Children 
half  fare.  June  10  -  September  9. 
Coll  928-3162.  Still  some  seats  avail- 
able I 

FOR  SALE:  1965  Rambler  Classic  770 
station  Wogon  287  cu.  in  V8,  automa- 
tic 32,000  miles.  Radio  reclining  seots, 
R/c  outside  mirror,  whitewalls,  discs 
two-tone  paint.  Must  sell.  Phone  Geoff 
^'°w,nwvcliffe  College.  923-7310  or 
923-7319  after  6:30  p.m. 

WITH  WHOM  IS  TOM  FAULKNER  COm- 
mg  to  the  Innis  College  Formal?  Come 
on  Feb.  2nd,  the  Old  Mill  and  find 
out  Tickets  55.00  per  couple  at  Innis 
College, 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


TUX 

9.50 

TAILS 
10.50 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


Gad  Horowitz  Versus  Americrap 


BY  STEPHEN  BORN  STEIN 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1 131 

OPEN  DAILY  6  P.M.  —  THURS.,  FRI.  9  P.M. 


The  first  session  of  Babel,  the  U.  C.  Lit's 
third  annual  arts  festival,  will  feature  a 
symposium  on  "Americrap,"  —  that  is,  the 
myths  and  madnesses  of  contemporary 
American  society.  One  of  the  featured  per- 
formers at  this  "bull  session"  will  be  Pro- 
fessor Gad  Horowitz,  probably  the  most 
promising  political  thinker  in  Canada  to- 
day and  a  member  of  this  university's  Pol- 
itical Economy  Department. 

Not  being  content  to  rely  on  what  I  had 
learned  about  Prof.  Horowitz  from  listening 
to  his  fourth  year  political  theory  lectures. 
I  arranged  to  talk  to  him  over  lunch. 

Tempered  Bitterness 

The  Gad  Horowitz  I  saw  during  the  hour 
or  so  that  we  sat  crammed  into  one  of 
those  little  two-seat  booths  at  Mac's  was  a 
much  more  appealing,  sympathetic,  and  in- 
triguing personality  than  the  Horowitz  I 
had  seen  lecturing  to  me  twice  every  week 
since  September.  Horowitz  the  classroom 
lecturer  comes  over  as  brilliant,  caustic, 
cynical,  disillusioned,  impatient;  Horowitz 
at  Mac's  was  still  brilliant,  still  disillusion- 
ed, but  with  the  cynical  bitterness  temper- 
ed and  subudued  by  a  gentle  patience,  the 
maturity  of  a  man  who  knows  the  intric- 
acies and  power  of  his  own  mind  and  who 
is  mildly  and  ironically  annoyed  rather  than 
viciously  disgusted  with  a  stubbornly  rigid 
reality  unwilling  to  shape  itself  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  will.  Horowitz's  caustic  bit- 
terness in  the  lecture  hall  is,  I  discovered, 
more  a  tone  of  voice  than  a  state  of  mind. 

After  leaving  Israel  at  the  age  of  two, 
Horowitz  came  to  Western  Canada  whose 
major  cities,  along  with  New  York,  Bal- 
timore, and  Israel  again,  shared  his  presen- 
ce until  he  entered  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba. From  that  oasis  in  the  Canadian  in- 
tellectual wilderness,  Horowitz  went  to  Mc- 
Gill  to  do  his  M.  A.  and  then  to  Harvard 
for  doctoral  work  where  he  studied  with 
Louis  Hartz  and  Samuel  Beer  among  others. 
Horowitz  taught  for  several  years  at  McGill 
where  he  wrote  regularly  for  Canadian  Di- 
mension of  which  he  is  now  associate  edit- 
or, and  also  produced  a  brilliant  refreshing- 
ly theoretical  analysis  (this  is  my  appraisal 
and  not  his)  of  Canadian  political  history 
in  CJEPS,  May  1966.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  academic  year,  he  accepted  a  position 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  where  he  is  pre- 
sently at  work  on  a  book  on  Canadian  left- 
wing  politics  scheduled  to  appear  this 
spring. 

A  Political  Schizophrenic 

When  I  asked  him  where  he  located  him- 
self politically,  Horowitz  was  surprisingly 
frank.  "I  am  a  political  schizophrenic,"  he 
admitted.  On  the  level  of  intellectual  dis- 
course, he  explained,  he  is  "a  screaming 
radical",  something  of  a  Marxist,  heavily 
influenced  by  the  Freudo-Marxism  of  Her- 
bert Marcuse,  and  sympathetic  to  the  pol- 
itical innovations  of  the  New  Left  and  the 
Hippies.  He  takes  the  Hippies  very  serious- 
ly indeed,  rejects  as  misdirected,  criticism 
of  them  for  escapism  and  immaturity,  and 
regards  their  concrete  rejection  of  the 
norms  and  laws  of  conventional  society,  as 
a  heartening  manifestation  of  true  revolu- 
tionary fervour.  Horowitz  has,  however,  no 
real  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  New  Left 
or  of  the  Hippies  or  of  any  other  conceiv- 
able practical  scheme  to  bring  about  the 
desired  social  revolution  in  North  America, 
and  thus  he  is  forced  to  conceive  of  politics 
as  two  unfortunately  distinct  realms:  the 
realm  of  theory  —  where  he  must  remain 
a  "frustrated  radical"  aware  of  the  paradox 
that  there  can  be  "no  new  society  without 
the  new  society"  —  and  the  realm  of  pract- 
ical politics  where  the  best  one  can  do  is 


support  the  NDP's  demands  for  moderate 
social  reform. 

Horowitz  the  radical  is  by  far  more 
fascinating  intellectually  than  Horowitz 
the  social  democrat;  and  it  will  indeed  be 
Horowitz  the  radical  who  will  expose  Amer- 
ica as  a  mad  society  next  Wednesday  night 
at  Babel. 

Sick  Before  LBJ 

According  to  Horowitz,  the  United  States 
is  a  chronically  sick,  frightfully  insane  so- 
ciety tottering  on  the  brink  of  total  mad- 
ness. Horowitz  reveals  his  intellectual  so- 
phistication when  he  explains  that  it  is  not 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  appalling  gross- 
ness  of  Lyndon  Johnson  which  lead  him  to 
this  critical  judgment.  Rather,  he  insists 
that  it  is  a  shame  that  it  has  taken  such 
blatant  symptoms  as  Vietnam  and  Johnson 
to  convince  most  American  leftists  that 
their  society  is  sick.  The  sickness  of  Amer- 
ican society  was  as  apparent  in  JFK  as  it  is 
in  LBJ  according  to  Horowitz. 

Nor  does  the  fundamental  insanity  and 
perversity  of  American  socity  stop  miracu- 
lously at  the  49th  parallel.  Canada,  too,  is 
a  sick  society.  Though  fundamentally  diffe- 
rent from  the  United  States  in  many  res- 
pects, Canada  shares  with  its  southern 
neighbour  most  of  the  symptoms  of  its 
madness  and  even  adds  a  few  of  its  own. 
Had  Canada  rather  than  the  United  States 
been  saddled  with  a  population  of  two 
hundred  million  and  the  role  of  protector 
of  the  West  against  the  onslaught  of  world 
communism,  Canada  too  would  be  as  pal- 
pably mad  a  society  as  is  the  United  States 
today  although  its  approach  to  international 
and  domestic  affairs  might  be  slightly  less 
paranoid,  militaristic  and  intolerant. 

"What  about  the  future?"  I  inquired  dis- 
ingenuously, and  I  received  two  answers: 
one  from  Professor  Horowitz  the  theor- 
etician, the  radical,  and  one  from  Professor 
Horowitz,  the  pragmatic  realist.  Horowitz 
foresees  two  different  potential  develop- 
ments issuing  out  of  the  madness  of  con- 
temporary Western  society.  The  first  pos- 
sibility, and  the  one  which  his  radical  theor- 
etician's mind  would  like  to  see  realized,  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  vision,  shared  by  Her- 
bert Marcuse,  the  New  Left,  the  Hippies, 
and  Paul  Goodman,  of  a  radically  decentral- 
ized and  loosely  interconnected  group  of 
small  communities  dedicated  to  the  establ- 
ishment of  a  non-repressive  and  therefore 
truly  free  democratic  existence. 

Huge  Insane  Asylum 

The  second  possibility,  and  the  one  which 
Horowitz,  the  practical  realist,  foresees  as 
the  ultimate  extension  of  contemporary 
trends  is  the  development  of  Western  so- 
ciety into  a  huge  insane  asylum,  an  im- 
mense therapeutic  clinic  benevolently  admi- 
nistered by  a  group  of  skilled  psychothe- 
rapists who  will  diagnose  all  creative  and 
radical  thought  as  neurosis  and  will  treat 
it  accordingly.  As  Horwilz  remarked  to  me 
ironically,  "you  know  who  would  be  the 
majority,  who  the  minority,  then,  don't 
you?" 

Professor  Horowitz's  antiutopia  is  not  a 
parLkularly  reassuring  prospect;  nor  is  his 
Utopia,  many  people  unsympathetic  to  the 
New  Left  might  assert.  But  what  is  reassur- 
ing about  him  is  the  breadth  of  his  vision, 
the  acuteness  of  his  analysis  of  contempor- 
ary America  and  the  absence  from  his 
thought  of  any  blatant  signs  of  the  self- 
righteous  moral  indignation,  the  conspiracy 
theories  of  history,  and  the  unreasoned 
faith  in  Utopian  panaceas  so  typical  of  the 
mindless  radicalism  often  seen  in  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  Left. 


review 


"It's  Mr.  Rae  Calling  From 
University  College..." 


Tuesday  noon  in  the  U  C 
Lit  Office.  Bob  Rae,  direc- 
tor of  the  upcoming  Univer- 
sity College  Festival,  signal- 
ling again  for  quiet  returned 
to  his  long-distance  tele- 
phone call.  It  was  one  of 
the  guest  speakers  from  New 
York:  he  would  be  arriving 
within  two  hours  of  another 
speaker,  "which  mean-  get- 
ling  another  car"  someone 
groaned.  Cameramen  arriv- 
ed: they  needed  certification 
I  hat  shafts  for  projectors 
were  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  And  the 
results  of  another  call:  We 
may  not  be  able  to  get  that 
film  after  all  —  it  seems  the 
guy  has  left  town". 

The  greenboards?  "They 
have  to  come  from  St  Cathe- 
rines, Bob"  answered  Hersh 
Ezrin  (Chairman  of  tne  U  C 
Lit). 

"But  we  want  to  ge;  star- 
ted on  that". 
"Well  you  know  the  guy 


BY  SUE  CARTER 

it  is  a  psychological  analvsis 
ot  the  sociological  pheno- 
mena around  us. 

Bob  first  met  Sterbach 
and  Wise,  creators  of  the 
Babel  environment  accident- 
ly.  They  all  recognized  the 
theme's  potential  and  decid- 
ed to  join  forces.  "They  are 
creating  an  aesthetic  form 
with  technical  apparatus.  If 
an  artist  today  is  to  be  truly 
contemporary,  he  must  use 
all  possible  tools,  which 
means,  in  effect,  that  he 
must  be  a  technician".  Their 
choice  of  media  has  often 
taxed  Bob's  imagination.  He 
has  had  to  procure,  for  ex- 
ample, 2000  feet  of  fluffy 
pink  pile  and  rubber  walls. 

The  form  of  the  festival 
reflects  some  pretty  vital 
questions  about  our  techno- 
logical environment,  its  jus- 
tifying myths,  inspiring  he- 
roes and  underlying  values 
Just  what  has  the  technolog- 
ical   society  suppressed? 


TONY  PARGETER 


—  why  don't  you  yeil  at 
him?" 

Bob  was  on  the  phone 
again;  "But  I  can't  call  the 
Dean  and  ask  him  for  some- 
thing like  that!" 

More  people  at  the  doot; 
"Hey  Bob,  do  you  have  that 
tax  exemption  numher?" 

"No,  that  will  be  a  dif- 
ferent one.  I'll  phone  and  get 
you  one  tomorrow". 

The  unruffled  director 
leaned  back  in  the  chair 
which  has  been  his  almost 
constantly  for  the  past  two 
months. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  a  very 
good  administrator"  he  smil- 
ed. "But  all  this  has  to  be 
done  if  you  want  to  see 
your  idea  through.  It's  been 
harrowing  but  really  fasci- 
nating to  watch    a  theme 
grow  and  evolve  into  some- 
thing. I've  really  learned  a 
lot".  As  he  discussed  the 
ideas   behind   the  festival, 
his   total     involment  and 
familiarity  with  the  central 
issues  was  obvious.  It  was  a 
reflection  of  the  enthusiasms 
of   the   original    idea,  the 
endless  hours  of  discussion 
and  the  evolution  of  an  ap- 
proach. The  central  theme  of 
the  festival  is  society  as 
propaganda.  In  other  terms, 
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Does  it  have  any  integral 
values  or  just  myths  to  justi- 
fy its  mode  of  functioning? 
And  are  these  myths  so  vital 
to  our  society  as  to  be  inse- 
parable? If  so,  is  there  any 
point  to  our  concern,  or 
should  we  accept  the  fact 
while  maintaining  our  awa- 
reness of  it?  Or  does  ex- 
amination suggest  change? 
It  is  questions  such  as  these 
that  the  creators  of  the 
festival  have  been  working 
over  for  some  months.  By 
visual  and  audial  techniques, 
they  hope  to  present  these 
problems,   not  didactically 
but  explosively,  in  an  en- 
compassing way  which  de- 
mands audience  participa- 
tion. Sunday's  Light  Show 
with  the  Mothers  of  Inven- 
tion suits  this  style  in  its 
explosive  quality. 

Bob  paused  to  refill  his 
pipe. 

"Hey  Bob,  have  you  any 
idea  how  long  that  tobacco's 
been  lying  around  this  of- 
fice?" 

He  went  on  to  point  out 
that  an  environmental  ana- 
lysis could  have  used  a  num- 
ber of  phenomena,  from 
games  to  machines  as  its 
springboard.  They  selected 
propaganda  as  it  shapes  the 


myths  and  madness  of  socie- 
ty. 

The  telephone  rang  again: 
an  enquiry  about  press  pas- 
ses. And  again,  this  time 
about  projector  rentals.  "No 
I  can't  give  you  any  prices 
vet.  -He  has  a  secretary  who 
keeps  saying  he's  out." 

Society  will  be  presented 
as  propaganda  in  Americrap 
the  media  shows  and  panel' 
discussions  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  nights  in  Con- 
vocation Hall.  Americrap 
will  employ  a  multi-screen 
multi-speaker  technique 
which  is  ideal  for  the  theme, 
ihe  captive,  enclosed  audien- 
ce will  be  presented  with 
the  material  and  left  to  ar- 
range it  in  their  own  pat- 
terns, to  come  up  with  their 
own  answers.  Coordination 
of  the  eleven  screens  and 
five  speakers  will  be  handled 
by  a  computer  built  for  the 
show  by  technical  producer 
Georgi  Nachoff. 

Wednesday's  show,  direct- 
ed by  Len  Gilday,  will  con- 
centrate on  mass  phenome- 
na, on  the  impact  of  propa- 
ganda on  society. 

"We  want  to  explore  some 
of  the  underlying  themes 
the  violence,  in  which  so 
much,  from  religion  to 
politics,  is  rooted;  the  adula- 
tion of  idols  or  folk  heroes, 
such  as  John  F.  Kennedy; 
the  craving  for  security  and 
the  institutions  such  as  mar- 
riage which  claim  to  provide 
it"  Len  explained  To  do  this, 
he  has  drawn  on  magazines, 
films,  television,  records  and 
tapes.  The  presentation  wnl 
be  not  so  much  the  over- 
worked "happening"  collage 
form  as  an  associative  se- 
quenced description. 

Wednesday's  show  will  be 
followed  by  a  panel  discus- 
sion. Speakers  are  Dr.  Edgar 
Friendenberg,  Prof.  Gad  Ho- 
rowitz (U  of  T)  and  Prof. 
O'Neill  (York).  "We  hope 
they  will  consider  some  of 
the  forces  behind  the  propa- 
gation of  the  myths  we  will 
have  suggested"  he  added. 


Taking  the  phone  over 
from  Bob,  Len  made  final 
arrangements  to  screen  some 
CBC  film  of  Watts  Riots  and 
Vietnam.  Then  he  would  be 
hurrying  to  pick  up  more  of 
.  the  1000  slides  made  from 
material  he  had  collected 
over  the  past  month.  Shaky 
from  lack  of  sleep,  he  left 
in  search  of  coffee. 

Tony  Pargeter  came  in 
primarily  to  dry  his  shoes. 
He  had  spent  most  of  the 
morning  on  the  snowy  cam- 
pus photographing  enginer- 
ing  jackets.  Tony  is  directing 
Thursday's  show  which  cen- 
ters in  on  the  forms  of  pro- 
paganda. By  juxtaposition  of 
sound,  screen  and  dramatic 
incidents,  he  feels  the  show 
will  explore  "techniques,  ty- 
pes and  extent"  of  society's 
propaganda.  At    the  most 
obvious  level  is  advertising, 
with  its  great  discrepancy 
between    presentation  and 
reality.   "I   mean   look  at 
toilet  paper    ads.  Theyre 
absolutely     beautiful,  but 
after  all,  toilet  paper  is 
toilet     paper".  Moving 
through    politics    with  its 
carefully  created  images  and 
nationalism,  with    its  less 
precise  self-image,  to  rel- 
igion, one  notices  the  in- 
creasing   fuziness    of  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the 
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propaganda,  accompanied  by 
its  increasing  effectiveness. 
At  the  other  extreme  are 
the  most  subtle  and  effective 
social  pressures  exercised 
through  the  family,  through 
youth  groups  such  as  the 
Wolf  Clubs,  promoting  tne 
virtues  of  cleanliness  "  and 
perseverance. 

Tony  too  has  scavengered 
material  from  places  like  the 
CBC.  the  NFB  and  advertis- 
ing agencies  to  the  Oddfel- 
lows Hall  (where  they 
unearthed  obscure  Wor.d 
War  I  campaign  posters) 
Thursday's  speakers  are 
author  Vance  Packard.  Har- 
ley  Parker,  an  assistant  to 
McLuhan  at  Fordham  and 
John  Straiten,  president  of 
a  large  advertising  ageney. 

His  shoes  were  dry  now, 
and  Tony  left  to  shoot  some 
sequences  in  residence  wash- 
rooms before  going  for  a 
radio  interview. 

From  across  the  room: 
"Hey  Hersh,  you  owe  me  $2 
—  I  returned  Sterbach  and 
Wise's  overdue  1  i  b  r  a  i  y 
books!" 

And  Bob  Rae  was  on  the 
phone  again.  "It's  Mr.  Rae 
calling  from  University  Col- 
lege. I  was  talking  to  you 
yesterday  about  renting  a 
large  number  of  projec- 
tors...." 


LEN  GILDAY 
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SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

January  21st  —  8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall  —  Hart  House 

"PROGRAMME  OF  MUSIC  COM. 
POSED  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FACULTY  OF  MUSIC  AND  PRESENT- 
ED BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FACULTY" 

Tickets  —  Hall  Porter. 
Limited  number  available  to  Ladies. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  1968 

Positions  in  Socio-economics  and 
Administration 
Thinking  of  a  Career? 
Try  us  out  for  the  summer! 

Qualifications 

All  applicants  must  either  be  post-graduate 
students,  students  in  the  final  or  penultimate  year  of 
an  Honours  Course  or  students  of  equivalent  standing. 
Students  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Commerce,  Admini- 
stration and  Law  are  eligible. 

Method  of  Selection 

Candidates  will  be    selected,    on  the    basis  of 
written  applications,  according  to  education,  special 
training  and  relevant  experience.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  Canadian  citizens. 
Salaries 

Approximately  $380  to  $640  per  month.  Most 
positions  are  in  Ottawa  and  return  transportation 
expenses  in  excess  of  $30  will  be  provided  by  the  em- 
ploying department. 

Application  Forms 

Complete  application  form  425-402  (available 
at  your  Placement  Office)  and  submit  not  later  than 
January  31,  1.968  to: 

Administrative  Manpower  Recruitment 
and  Development  Program, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Conodo, 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario, 

Quote  Competition  68-60 


YO'JR 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

IF  YOU  WERE  INSURED  WITH  P.S.I. 

you  may  ENROL  immediately  at 

Reduced  Rates  to  Sept.  1st,  1968 

SINGLE  MARRIED 

$21.00  $48.00 

Admin. -John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St.  EM.  4-41 14 

BAY  AT  GERRaRD 

NOTE:  If  you  hove  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms 
may  be  obtained  ot  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office, 
Groduote  Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or 
Faculty  Offices. 


THEATRE 


Questionable  But  Enjoyable 


By  ARNOLD  RUBENSTEIN 

"I  think  you'll  enjoy  it."  So  I  was  told  by 
Harry  J.  Pollock  in  reference  to  his  adap- 
tation, dramatization,  and  direction  of 
Night  Boat  From  Dublin  from  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  James  Joyce. 

The  show,  which  was  performed  at  the 
Central  Library  Theatre  Monday  night, 
moves  to  Hart  House  Theatre  tonight  for 
a  one-night  stand. 

In  the  tradition  of  Brecht  on  Brecht, 
Night  Boat  From  Dublin  is  a  series  of 
readings  mainly  from  Joyce's  letters,  but 
which  also  includes  selections  from  his  lit- 
erary works. 

Judging  from  the  audience,  comprised 
largely  of  members  of  the  James  Joyce  So- 
ciety, the  reading  went  over  very  well. 
Whether  or  not  it  succeeds  as  theatre  is 
open  to  question. 

Regardless,  Mr.  Pollock,  an  avid  Joycean 
of  many  years,  emerges  as  the  star  of  the 
show.  In  his  selection  of  material  he  pre- 
sents Joyce  as  a  man  both  cynical  and  frank 
in  conduct;  a  man  who  dislikes  the  "ignoble- 
ness  and  slavishness  of  people";  a  man  who 
held  a  deep  hatred  for  the  Irish. 

But  it  is  in  his  correspondence  with  Nora 
Joyce  that  a  different  light  is  thrown  on  the 
author's  character.  These  letters  reveal 
Joyce's  preoccupation  with  the  erotic-  and 
the  scatological. 

What  a  field  day  Jung  and  Freud  would 
have  had  with  him!  In  fact  Jung  did  write 
an  essay  on  "Ulysses"  and  wrote  Joyce  of 
his  admiration  for  the  work. 

Joyce,  however,  dismisses  Jung  and 
Freud  as  the  "Swiss  Tweedle  Dum"  and  the 
"Viennese  Tweedle  Dee". 

Nonetheless,  one  can't  help  but  feel  that 
Joyce  had  an  unhealthy  attitude  not  only 


towards  sex  but  also  towards  normal  bodily 
functions. 

In  his  letters  to  Nora  he  expresses  the 
desire  to  be  whipped  and  flogged  by  her. 
He  describes  intimately  and  in  every  detail 
the  type  of  underwear  she  should  sport. 

Despite  a  predominance  of  the  erotic  ele- 
ment, Joyce  the  artist,  his  feelings  and 
motivations  for  his  work  is,  to  some  extent, 
revealed. 

Balanced  against  this  are- the  opinions  on 
his  work  from  the  great  literary  figures  of 
his  time,  ranging  from  Ezra  Pound,  who 
couldn't  make  anything  of  "Ulysses"  to  G. 
B.  Shaw,  who  found  it  "hideously  real." 

This,  then,  is  the  material  Mr.  Pollock 
gives  his  actors  to  work  with. 

In  her  role  as  Nora  Joyce,  and  whomever 
else  she  was  supposed  to  be  playing,  Treasa 
O'Driscoll,  though  relaxed  and  comfortable, 
was  totally  devoid  of  life. 

As  Joyce,  Allan  Stebbings  gave  an  ade- 
quate reading.  At  times,  as  in  his  story  of 
the  Cat  and  the  Devil  in  the  second  act,  he 
gave  life  to  Joyce  which  was  charming  and 
delightful. 

But  the  high  points  of  the  evening  belong 
to  David  Rowe  and  Mel  Samuels  who 
brought  a  welcome  versatility  to  their 
various  roles  as  Ezra  Pound,  G.  B.  Show, 
Stanislaus  Joyce  and  Sherwood  Anderson, 
which  eliminated  any  potential  for  the 
tedious,  the  show  might  well  have  had. 

Despite  any  shortcomings  on  the  part  of 
the  players,  it  was  never  less  than  an  en- 
joyable evening. 

For  those  already  acquainted  with  Joyce's 
work,  Night  Boat  f  rom  Dublin  provides 
another  aspect  of  the  author.  For  those  who 
are  not  it  serves  as  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion to  his  work. 


JOHN  COLICOS  AND  JOSEPH  SHAW  IN  "THE  DRUMMER  BOY" 
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Two  Anti-climactic  Openings 


By  ALAN  GORDON 
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DIANA  FAIRFAX  AND  SIMON  WILLIAMS  IN  "HAY  FEVER" 


luv,  luv,  luv 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

Vera  Delworth  believes 
live  theatre  is  dying  in  Tor- 
onto, and  she  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  re- 
sult was  Altair  Productions 
and  a  two-week  performance 
of  Luv,  the  long-running 
Broadway  hit,  at  the  Colon- 
nade theatre  until  Jan.  31. 

Not  that  Miss  Delworth 
is  a  novice  at  the  theatre 
game.  She's  won  awards  as 
producer  of  "The  Adventures 
ol  Mendel  Fish"  and  produc- 
ed several  other  plays  in 
Toronto.  She  has  also  work- 
ed with  the  semi-professional 
Stage  '61  since  it  began. 

With  ^Altair  she  hopes  to 
revive  live  theatre  (seriously 
weakened  by  the  collapse  of 
among  others,  the  Crest) 
using  relatively  unknown 
local  talent.  Luv  is  a  success 
in  both  spheres  and  comes 
across  especially  well  in  the 
warm,  intimate  atmosphere 
of  the  Colonnade,  even  with 
a  sparse  audience. 


If  nothing  else  Miss  Del- 
worth  is  to  be  thanked  for 
bringing  us  Marvin  Goldhai, 
an  actor  of  considerable  co- 
mic talent  and  depth.  He's 
got  a  Carney-esque  face, 
sparse  straggly  hair  and  a 
hang-dog  body  matching  al- 
most perfectly  the  Harry 
Berlin  of  Luv  —  neurotic, 
stroke  —  and  suicide-prone, 
dragged  protesting  into  the 
endless  merry-go-round  of 
the  search  for  perfect  luv. 

"Love  me!"  he  cries  and 
what  can  vou  respond  but, 
"How?" 

Luv  isn't  so  much  about 
love  as  the  search  for  love 
(which  is,  I  suppose,  the 
same  thing  to  most  people). 
Harry's  friend  Milt  Manvil- 
le  (Guy  Sanvido)  discovers 
him  about  to  commit  suicide 
in'  despair  at  the  meanm- 
glessness  of  life  and  saves 
him. 

Some  friend.  He  and  Har- 
ry started  out  the  same  but 
now  Harry's  a  bum  and  Still 


There  really  ARE  plays  in  which  the 
main  figures  say  things  like  "beastly"  and 
"rawther"  and  "ripping".  I'd  never  really 
considered  the  possibility  that  the  phony 
plays  the  people  in  the  movies  attended 
when  they  went  to  the  Thee-aw-tre  really 
existed.  But  sure  enough  they  do  .  .  .  and  if 
you  don't  believe  me,  get  into  your  Bentley 
and  have  your  chauffeur  wait  outside  the 
O'Keefe  Centre  while  you  take  in  Hay  Fever 
while  you  sip  brandy,  and  nibble  on  your 
water-cress  sandwiches. 

In  the  world  that  Noel  Coward  chooses 
to  depict,  the  greatest  sin  is  being  guilty 
of  Bad  Taste  or,  perhaps  worse,  Rudeness. 
People  treat  other  people  as  little  better 
than  animals,  glory  in  the  slime  of  super- 
ficiality, and  dress  for  dinner.  Any  breach 
of  manners,  any  possible  display  of  human- 
ity would  never  do.  If  you  prick  a  Noel 
Coward  character,  it  does  not  bleed.  It 
might  leak,  or  dribble,  but  nothing  as  thick 
as  blood  could  ever  be  imagined  in  the 
theatre  of  Coward. 

If  this  Mr.  Coward  choses  to  absent  peo- 
ple from  his  plays,  what  exactly  is  left?  His 
situations,  perhaps?  What  fun  to  have  a 
madcap  family  invite  guests  up  to  their 
country  house  for  the  weekend!  Wouldn't 
it  be  mahvellous  to  have  the  outrageous 
Blisses  (that  is  their  name  .  .  .  really!)  for 
ced  to  welcome  some  unexpected  company! 
What  a  lark!  Lark,  indeed.  It's  a  drag.  Four 
funny  lines  and  two  faintly  humourous 
bits  of  business  do  not  a  play  make.  A  play 
should,  I  think,  have  at  least  one  sympa- 
thetic character,  one  interesting  predica- 
ment (a  conflict  is  apparently  asking  for 
too  much)  and  a  connection,  however  re- 
mote, to  something  that  exists,  and  means 
something  ...  to  somebody. 

Hay  Fever,  or  at  least  the  production  of 
it  here  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre,  has  none  of 
these  things.  The  Bliss  children  must  have 
come  from  the  stork.  The  marriage  between 
the  parents  must  have  been  made  in  hea- 
ven, because  it  has  no  semblance  of  any- 
thing going  on  around  here. 

In  the  hapless  cast,  only  two  performers 
free  themselves  from  the  shackles  that  the 
urbane  wit  of  Mr.  Coward  has  foisted  on 
his  characters.  Prunella  Scales  gives  the 
flapper,  Jackie  Coryton,  a  feeling  of  exist- 
ing in  at  least  two  dimensions,  and  Roland 
Culver  who  unobtrusively  builds  a  sembl- 
ance of  humanity  for  Mr.  Bliss,  the  writer. 
Michael  Graham  Fox,  as  Sandy  Tyrell  comes 
across  as  having  only  one  dimension  — 
thickness.  Celia  Johnson  as  Mrs.  Bliss  does 
not  have  a  fighting  chance  in  getting  her 
role  off  the  ground  and  into  the  ditch  where 
it  belogs. 

Hay  Fever,  at  least  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre, 
is  a  perfect  'example  of  an  ineffectual  play 
getting  an  appropriate  production. 

As  for  the  new  play  at  the  Royal  Alexan- 
dra, The  Drummer  Boy,  I  just  can't  tell 
whether  it's  any  good  or  not.  There  are  so 
many  things  in  the  Theatre  Toronto  pro- 
duction working  against  it,  that  its  difficult 


to  judge  where  Clifford  William's  statin- 
begins  and  where  Jeremy  Brooks'  adaption 
leaves  off.  And  where,  come  to  think  of  it 
does  Jean  Basile's  play  come  in  at  all? 

The  play  purports  to  tell  the  history  of 
the  youngest  executioner  in  New  France. 
The  officials  of  Quebee,  both  lay  and 
church,  trump  up  some  charges  against  a 
19  year  old  kid  that  put  this  youthful  drum- 
mer boy  in  the  position  of  having  to  choose 
between  being  hanged,  or  hanging  the  crim- 
inals that  have  been  judged  guilty  by  the 
same  people  who  have  made  a  farce  of  the 
law  in  the  drummer's  case.  The  boy  decides 
that  he  would  rather  hang  than  be  hanged. 
His  obnoxious  innocence  and  charm  bother 
some  of  the  other  officials,  and  eventuallv 
the  kid  is  rubbed  out  anyway. 

I  don't  know  who  is  responsible  for  see- 
ing the  kid  as  a  Christ-figure,  but  it  is  a 
tedious  conceit  at  best.  The  idea  of  the  play 
is  a  good  one.  There  are  several  parallels 
between  the  New  France  of  200  years  ago, 
and  the  hypocritical  official  Canada  of  to- 
day, and  the  events,  in  the  play  are  poten- 
tially dramatic.  But  the  thing  has  been  so 
tastefully  done! 

I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  a  more  polite 
castration  scene,  a  coyer  prison  scene,  in 
which  all  the  ingredients  for  the  excite- 
ment of,  say  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes,  were 
there,  but  none  of  the  effect.  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  the  play  should  have  to  stoop  to 
the  melodrama  and  fireworks  of  Fortune, 
but  the  production  does  have  to  resort  to 
something  to  bring  it  out  of  its  doldrums. 

The  whole  thing  was  so  DULL.  The  set 
was  dull,  the  costumes  ran  the  gamut  from 
gray  to  brown.  The  most  interesting  color 
on  stage  was  a  baby  black  wall.  There  was 
no  acting  of  any  subtlety.  Richard  Monette 
declaimed  and  declared  the  words  of  the 
Billy  Buddish  Drummer  when  he  could 
have  spoken  with  feeling.  E.M.  Margolese 
crashed  through  his  dialogue  like  a  bull 
dozer,  leaving  any  hope  emotion  and  sub- 
tlety wrecked  in  his  path.  John  Colicos  it 
seems,  sent  his  lines  in  by  mail.  It  was  as 
if  he  wasn't  there  at  all. 

The  pacing  of  the  show  had  the  excite- 
ment of  a  tiresome  exercise  at  the  Y.  First 
comes  this,  then  this,  now  comes  the  hang- 
ing (yes,  a  real  hanging,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men on  stage,  which  has  the  disturbing 
effect  on  the  audience,  not  of  how  horri- 
ble it  is  for  the  drummer  —  executioner, 
but  'won't  Bunny  Behrens  get  hurt?  Isn't  it 
dangerous?  The  effect  here  should  have 
been  sacrificed  for  the  meaning;  and  then 
comes  the  intermission,  then  comes  that 
damned  singer  whose  wailing  semi-tenor 
destroyed  any  sense  of  momentum  gained 
from  one  scene  to  another. 

The  Drummer  Boy  had  all  the  earmarks 
and  cliche-ridden  emotion  of  the  Drawmas 
of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  drama  in  which 
the  artificial  Judith  Bliss  over  at  the 
O'Keefe  in  Hay  Fever  would  have  been  very 
much  at  home. 


is  boastfully  prosperous. 
Why?  ■ 

"It's  love!"  Milt  coos. 
"Why.  Harry,  do  you  kno,v 
I'm  more  in  love  now  than 
I  was  when  I  was  married?" 

"But  my  wife  won't  give 
me  a  divorce." 

Milt  prescribes  a  healthy 
dose  of  the  universal  pana- 
cea and  even  suggests  a 
suitable  subject,  his  wife. 
Problems  solved. 

The  search  for  love  is 
theme  is  clearest  when  Milt  ., 
wife  Ellen  (Jean  Dover) 
scolds  Harry  for  impotence 
and  suggests  he  is  really  in 


love  with  Milt,  not  her.  Har- 
ry's eyes  light  up.  "Am  I 
really?" 

Milt  is  a  stereotyped  Ralph 
Kramdenish  role,  and  San- 
vido could  be  accused  of 
not  squeezing  everything  pos- 
sible out  of  the  part.  But 
who  wants  to?  As  the  ageing 
Casanova  who  hates  his  wife 
and  wants  only  to  marry  his 
ravishing  mistress  he's  bald- 
ing, pot-bellied  and  lovable. 

Miss  Dover  is  a  funny 
broad.  Body  of  a  teenager, 
eyes  of  an  experienced  wo- 
man, an  accent  which  slips 
alternately  into  Canadianese 
;nid  Bronx  Jewish.  She  has 


a  few  comic  moments  and 
brings  them  off  well,  if  so- 
mewhat self-consciously. 

Luv  itself  has  some  inter- 
esting things  to  say  about 
the  universal  panacea  but 
you've  heard  them  before  in 
Pinter  and  Albee.  However, 
Luv  isn't  quite  as  cutting  and 
has  a  happy  ending  of  sorts. 

Luv  is  a  brightly  acted, 
well  thought  out  play  as  put 
on  by  Altair.  Its  worth  your 
attention. 
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do  the  city  muffin  boys 

exist?  yes. 

are  they  good? 

read  on,  baby,  read  on 

written  by  lanny  saisberg 
(photos  by  len  gilday) 


The  City  Muffin  Boys! 
The  what? 

The  City  Muffin  Boys! 

The  City  Muffin  Boys  failed  to  appear  at  last 
year's  York  University  Festival.  The  City  Muffin 
Boys  made  a  videotape  for  CBC,  but  it  was  never 
screened.  Robert  Fulford  says  the  City  Muffin 
Boys  are  a  figment  of  Ralph  Thomas's  imagina- 
tion. Ralph  Thomas  announces  thai  the  Muffin 
Boys  are  about  to  disband.  Sitting  in  the  Refec- 
tory behind  three  months'  foliage  of  facial  hair, 
a  young  man  claims  to  know  someone  who's 
heard  them,  "and  they're  great." 

Playing  in  private  for  two  years,  the  City  Muf- 
fin Boys  have  created  by  their  at  times  dubious 
existence  the  most  persistent  myth  of  the  To- 
ronto Underground  (except  for  the  Underground 
itself).  The  downtown  warehouse  where  they 
rehearse  has  seen  a  succession  of  distinguished 
visitors:  Peter  Yarrow,  of  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary; 
Richard  Goldstein,  pop-critic  for  the  now  defunct 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  leading  American 
authority  on  Youth  Cult;  Dylan,  Himself,  who 
reportedly  asked  them  to  go  on  lour  with  him. 

And  now,  at  eight  o'clock  Wednesday  evening, 
they're  playing  for  the  owners  of  the  Electric 
Circus,  New  York's  Discotheque  of  the  Moment 
with  offshoots  springing  up  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Paris  and  a  new  recording  label  in  the  works. 
And  who  do  you  think  will  headline  the  Electric 
Circus  record  label? 

You  wait  to  meet  the  City  Mutt  in  Boys  at  a 
Harvey's  hamburger  emporium  near  their  ware- 
house. One  of  them  comes  to  lead  you  across  a 
parking  lot  and  down  an  alley  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  dark  office  buildings.  At  the  end 
of  the  alley  you  climb  up  a  ladder,  then  a  fire 
escape  with  the  eighth  step  missing,  and  finally 
you  step  through  a  window  with  iron  bars  above 
it.  The  interior  appears  to  be  an  abandoned  of- 
fice. 

You  imagine  the  now-vanished  sleno-pool  tap- 
ping away  at  their  typewriters;  the  end  wall  with 
cherrywood  veneer  panelling  contains  three  door- 
ways leading  to  smaller  rooms,  department  man- 
agers' offices  perhaps,  which  serve  as  temporary 
living  quarters  for  members  of  the  group. 
Against  the  wall  are  some  ramshackle  chairs,  a 
table,  and  a  full  book-shelf. 

The  visitors  occupy  themselves  examining 
some  of  the  parphernalia  on  the  walls  (a  collage 
composed  of  an  old  sock,  a  teacup,  crumpled 
kleenex  and  candle-wax;  color  pictures  of  the 
Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence;  a  natural  history 
photograph  labelled,  "Tremble  Al  The  Austra- 
lian Tiger  Snake";  another  photograph  of  Napo- 
leon's death  mask;  ballpoint  drawings  with  titles 
like,  "egg  shell  paranoia"  and  "crowd  pleasin'  "; 
a  Tourguide  Map  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
surrounding  states),  while  the  City  Muffin  Boys, 
six  of  them,  fiddle  with  amps,  and  mikes  and 
guilar  strings.  Their  instruments  and  controls 
are  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a  bat- 
tery of  six  speakers  ranged  out  behind  them  and 
two  additional  speakers  in  front. 

Then  they  start  to  play.  The  first  number  is 
Ereixvo  or  The  Muffin  Song.  Andy  Krumyns,  son 
Of  slow  and  Slavic-looking,  stares  straight  ahead 
Irom  under  a  black  felt  hat  and  picks  at  his  gui- 
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tar,  his  feel  planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  Ail 
Charpentier  is  playing  Hammond  organ,  and  his 
finely-sculptured  face  is  sullen  and  immobile. 
Richard  Whyte  sits  behind  the  sympani  and  bon- 
gos and  cowbells  and  cymbals  with  a  serious  ex- 
pression and  heavy  black  moustache.  Peter 
Walmsly,  tall  and  thin  with  ascetic  face  and 
wispy  brown  beard,  beats  on  a  second  set  of 
drums.  The  visual  action  is  dominated  by  Ca! 
Greenwood,  on  bass  guitar,  and  Peter  McBirnie. 
Cal  has  a  long,  death-like  lace  and  Biblical  hair, 
and  seems  to  be  carrying  on  a  conversation  with 
his  instrument;  he  wanders  around  with  it,  mut- 
tering and  grimacing,  and  occasionally  he  breaks 
into  this  great  beatific  smile.  Peter  wears  green 
and  white  awning-striped,  bell-bottoms  and  a 
peacock-blue  military  shirt.  He  struts  nervously 
around  the  floor,  and  when  he  sings  threatens 
to  devour  the  microphone. 

But  the  sounds!  In  the  confines  of  the  ware- 
house, the  sounds  go  bouncing  back  and  forth 
between  the  walls,  and  the  ensuing  effect  is 
chaotic.  Underneath  the  cacophony,  an  exciting 
kind  of  music  is  taking  place.  The  Muffin  sound 
is  solid,  tight,  complex.  Although  the  improvisa- 
tory method  relates  to  jazz,  the  sound  is  not 
■  jazzy,  or  rhythm-and-bluesy,  or  even  pop,  in  the 
sense  of  prepackaged  formula  music. 

The  familiarly  insistent  beat  changes  in  fre- 
quent and  unexpected  time  shifts;  sometimes  the 
drums  seem  to  be  playing  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  The  organ  produces  a  fantastic  range  ol 
colours  and  textures.  There  are  no  solo  or  back- 
up instruments  in  the  group.  Each  member  is 


doing  his  own  thing  in  conjunction  with  the 
others.  A  guilar  or  organ  motif  emerges  briefly 
and  is  absorbed  into  the  solid  block  of  sound. 
The  music  offers  no  superficial  approach;  if  you 
try  to  resist  it  or  remain  detached  from  it,  it  will 
strike  you  as  ear-splitting,  cluttered,  and  ulti- 
mately maddening.  But  if  you  become  involved 
in  any  part  of  it,  the  unity  unfolds  as  a  revela- 
tion; 

The  sound  is  eclectic  and  at  the  same  tirae 
unique.  It  resists  comparison  with  any  other 
group.  My  first  and  lasting  impression  is  of  a 
street  market  in  Istanbul  or  Baghdad,  with  the 
varied  sounds  and  textures  and  rhythms  separat- 
ing, drawing  together,  diverging  again  and  the 
street  vendors'  chanting  electronically  amplified 
over  the  babble.  But  that  was  just  my  trip. 

Talking  to  Peter  McBirnie  (this  time  wearing 
an  oversized  football  jersey).  Peter  has  some- 
where acquired  a  pair  of  roller  skates  and  is 
reeling  elliplically  about  one  of  the  back  rooms, 
After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  asks. 
"Am  I  making  you  nervous?"  He  has  broken  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  monologue  about  Art,  Life, 
Paradox,  Unity  .  .  .  Peter  talks  more  than  the 
other  Muffin  Boys;  he  is  more  energetic,  more 
public-relations  minded,  more  obviously  deter- 
mined to  make  it.  The  others,  also  anxious  for 
money  and  recognition  are  very  cool.  Very  cool. 

"We  use  our  music,"  Peter  is  saying,  "to  com- 
municate truth  and  wisdom.  Truth  is  paradox. 
For  every  word  there  is  an  antonym  .  .  .  This  is 
good  but  it's  also  bad;  this  is  bad  but  it's  also 
good."  On  the  function  of  the  artist:  "Salvador 
Dali  understood  that  the  past,  present,  and,  the 
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Future  were  the  same  when  lie  stood  in  a  New 
York  sewer  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
cross  the  Alps  on  an  elephant.  It  meant  the  same 
tiling  in  Hannibal's  time  as  il  does  today  .  .  .  1 
stopped  respecting  Dali  when  he  made  a  picture 
ul  God,  because  God  represents  the  limit  of  the 
unknown.  Alter  that,  1  knew  what  he  was  going 
lo  do.  Since  I  was  a  kid,  I've  been  able  to  predict. 
I've  known  exactly  what  people  are  going  to  do 
and  say.  It's  like  I'm  reading  their  minds.  I  can 
implement  people,  lo  lead  them  into  the  un- 
known." 

For  two  evenings,  the  Muffin  Boys  are  work- 
ing out  a  new  number,  called  "Pig's  Head."  The 
rhythm  and  melodic  line  are  arranged  in  sec- 
lions  determined  by  the  structure  of  Peter's 
lyrics.  Within  this  framework,  each  musician 
improvises  his  own  part  with  an  understanding 
oi  whal  the  others  will  be  doing  at  the  same 
lime. 

"Pig's  Head"  begins  with  a  bass  guitar  motif 
played  against  percussive  organ  and  drums. 
Peter  sings  "the  opening  words  to  a  three-note 
melody  closely  following  the  beat,  blending  with 
(he  instrumental  line. 

"Mirth  Control 

A  felony  1  bless  a  melody  by  .  .  ." 

The  organ  moves  into  a  short  running  motif  ac- 
companied by  a  breakaway  on  the  cymbals  and 
drums.  Then,  shouted  against  a  harsh  pounding 
rhythm  on  organ  ond  both  guitars: 
1      "Some  sani-sealed  super-ltkitJrl  I  leMdiA  III! 


A  belly  can  digest  as  a  fellow  can  try  .  .  ." 

Then,  or  afier  the  next  two  lines,  or  a  line 
after  lhat,  the  unity  breaks  down.  Someone  says, 
"There's  not  enough  happening  in  that  break." 
Cal  and  Andy  confer  with  Art  on  a  section  in- 
volving guitars  and  organ;  Richard  works  out  a 
wandering  bongo  rhythm  with  Peter  Walmsy's 
sleadier  drum-beal. 

"O.K.  Vehicle  of  original  sin.  One-two-three- 
four  ..."  and  they  go  into  the  same  lyric  for  the 
sixth  or  eighth  or  tenth  lime. 

"The  vehicle  of  original  sin 

One  sees  a  man  dragged  back  . . .'' 

A  cymbal  crash,  and  the  organ  line  transfers 
lo  die  bass  guitar.  A  few  more  lines,  and  another 
conference. 

RICHARD:  I  wasn't  sure  if  after  Sunday  best  we 
went  into  the  three  stops  or  back  to  the  rhythm 
ai  the  beginning  ...  Back  lo  the  beginning.  Okay, 
lha's  groovier.  It's  tight. 

ANDY:  There  should  be  a  sharp  change  between 
"best"  and  "Vehicle  of  Original  Sin". 

PETER:  Shouldn't  something  come  in  on  "best"? 
CAL:  Do  you  want  me  lo  come  in  on  "Best"  with 
this  bit  . . .?" 

So  the  conferencing  and  tightening  and  unify- 
ing goes  on  until  the  sections  seem  to  be  shift- 
ing smoothly  with  the  organ  throwing  a  melody 
lo  lead  guitar  and  the  lead  guitar  to  the  bass, 
and  the  tymps  and  snares  pounding  out  different 
rhythms  and  then  exchanging  them  and  the 
strange  esoteric  words  straining  lo  be  heard  in 
i  he  midst  of  it. 

What  do  the  words  mean?  Richard  is  explaing 
how  a  song  conies  to  existence.  "I  start  wilh  an 
incident  that  happened  to  someone  I  know  and 
replace  the  specific  situation  with  symbols  of  a 
more  universal  . . .  'Pig's  head'  refers  lo  a  symbol 
of  judgement  in  the  I  Ching.  When  a  person 
makes  a  decision,  he  may  consider  either  desire 
or  natural  law  but  not  both;  and  as  a  result  he 
is  dragged  back  to  his  original  position.  Each 
verse  deals  with  a  different  form  of  judgement." 

There  is  chronological  development  in  Ri- 
chard's lyrics  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  re- 
cent; he  expects  that  a  listener  hearing  the  songs 
in  sequence  could  discern  the  evolution  of  sym- 
bols and— yes,  of  Truth  and  Wisdom. 

Richard  is  concerned  with  bringing  together 
'definite  environments"  and  this  collision  of  cul- 


tures is  rcspons.ble  for  the  tremendously  varied 
influences  present  in  the  music.  The  percussion 
shifts  from  a  "corporal"  beat  fsuch  as  3/4  or  4/4 
time)  to  a  "spiritual"  beat  (such  as  a  ra!>a 
rhythm  of  ten  beats).  fc 

A  song  called  "Grandsounds"  introduces  a  cir- 
cusey  sound  with  calliope-like  oraan  and  thump- 
ing  drum ,  beat  and  a  vocal  part  resembling  so- 
mething between  a  barber  and  a  vaudeville  en- 
lertainer. 

In  "Namascus",  the  winding  organ  creates  a 
middle  eastern  flavor.  "General  Speaks"  starts 
with  a  strict  military  rhythm  that  dissolves  into 
a  wild,  free-spirited  jam  session.  "Grandsounds" 
and  "General  Speaks"  have  an  immediate  appeal 
deriving  from  the  identifiable  melody  lines  and 
will  probably  be  the  first  Muffin  Boys  single. 

What  has  happened  to  the  City  Muffin  Boys 
musically  during  the  last  two  years?  Richard 
says,  "We've  become  more  definitive  as  far  as 
expressing  ourselves  as  individuals  is  concern- 
ed." Calvin  says  they're  now  playina  paaan  din- 
ner music.  The  point  is  that  they're" doing  whal 
they  set  out  to  do  two  years  ago. 

What  the  City  Muffin  Boys  need  nuw  is  ex- 
posure. Their  insularity  has  allowed  them  to  de- 
velop a  sound  expressing  Iheir  own  thing.  Now. 
a  live  audience  will  force  them  to  involve  olher 
people,  wilh  their  ideals  and  reality,  in  this 
thing;  records  will  refine  and  balance  'the  sound, 
to  get  across  its  complexity.  The  Electric  Circus, 
a  new  record  label.  Managers.  Agents.  Record- 
ing engineers.  The  whole  business.  And  it's  all 
about  to  happen.  Richard  Whyte's  book  of  sto- 
ries will  provide  suitable  material  tor  literary 
dissection  in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
and  critics  of  eighteenth-century  music  will  once 
again  discover  that  pop  has  something  lo  say, 
and  people  in  Vogue  will  be  talking  about  Cal- 
vin Greenwood's  extraordinary  length  of  nose, 
and  if  Peter's  voice  doesn't  crack  a  thousand 
ways  at  once,  they'll  maybe  even  he  talking  about 
Peter  McBirnie. 


It's  ail  happening.  Wilh  the  Bcatlc 
ing  to  the  folkloric  and  the  electronic  !i 
seratchings  of  the  multiple  track  tape  t 
the  City  Muffin  Boys  are  ready  to  t 
music  beyond  the  point  where  it  last 
communicating. 


-even- 
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Together  For  The  Last  Time 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

Some  German  general  of 
World  War  I  vintage  once 
said,  "Lazv,  intelligent  pco- 
Dle  make  the  best  generals: 
hard-working,  intelligent 
people  make  the  best  staff 
officers;  lazy,  stupid  people 
make  the  best  privates;  but 
stupid,  hard-working  people 
should  be  shot". 

When  you  see  The  Power 
Game  at  Cinecity.  don't  let 
the  narrator  fool  you.  The 
real  hero  is  neither  the  old- 
testament  style  public  prose- 
cutor striving  valiantly  to  re- 
establish the  law  of  Moses, 
nor  the  Marxist  revolutio- 
nary fighting  for  world  com- 
munism, nor  the  Christian 
physician  hoping  to  save 
humanity  through  love.  No, 
the  truly  admirable  charact- 
er is  none  of  these  energetic 
but  less  than  brilliant  refor- 
mers but  rather  the  politic- 
ian Sir  Thomas  Jones,  the 
epitome  of  indolent  clever- 
ness. His  favorite  place  is 
bed,  "a  great  place  in  which 
to  sleep,  alone  or  with  a 
woman,  to  eat,  and  to  carry 
on  one's  business".  But  gen- 
eral laziness  does  not  keep 
Jones  from  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  so 
disposing  of  his  rivals  for 
powrer  and  winning  the  de- 
vastating Anastasia. 

Wife  of  the  disciple  of 
Moses  and  lover  to  the  two 
other  crusaders,  Anastasia 
(Johana  von  Koczian)  is  the 
focal  point  of  this  fanciful 
yet  precise  comedy  by  Fried- 
rich  Durrenmatt.  More  a 
pawn  than  a  player  in  the 
game,  she  is  the  spectator 
through  whose  eyes  the 
audience  is  introduced  into 


a  world  of  well-bred  cynic- 
ism. 

Renowned  for  his  plays, 
among  (hem  The  Physicists 
and  The  Visit,  Durrenmatt 
makes  his  debut  as  a  screen- 
writer with  The  Power  Game 
which  he  adapted  from  his 
The  Marriage  of  Mr.  Missis- 
sippi. Deeply  interested  in 
the  concept  of  justice,  he  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Italian 
dramatist  Ugo  Betti.  (Like 
Betti,  Durrenmatt  prefers  to 
divorce  himself  from  the 
particularities  of  time  and 
place:  The  Power  Game  is 
set  in  Europa  City;  some  of 
the  characters'  names  are 
German,  some  French,  some 
English.  The  film  itself  is 
Swiss,  recorded  in  German, 
dubbed  in  French,  and  sub- 
titled in  English). 

The  direct  expression  of 
humanitarian  concern  lor 
fair-play,  however,  seems  out 
of  tune  with  the  detatchcd 
virtuosity  of  the  film.  Anas- 
tasia's  expression  of  startled 
naivete  occasionally  jars  with 
her  general  suavity.  More 
serious  is  the  near-sentimen- 
tal handling  of  the  Christian 
missionary's  return  to  Euro- 
pa  City  as  an  "alcoholic 
lunatic". 

This  is  only  a  minor  ob- 
jection to  a  film  found  ex- 
tremely enjoyable.  Kurt 
Hoffman  is  to  be  credited 
for  a  very  cinematic  treat- 
men  of  Durrenmatt's  play. 
The  elegant  and  witty  treat- 
ment of  powrer  politics  leaves 
us  feeling  the  game  is  not 
unfair  so  long  as  one  knows 
the  rules,  and  there  are  so 
few  rules  that  any  one  who 
doesn't  know  them  must 
be  too  dense  to  merit  mucn 
sympathy. 


Together  For  The  Last  Time 


review 


By  JOHN  LOWNSBROUGH 

Guess  Who's  Coming  To 
Dinner  (at  the  Carlton)  is 
the  first  commercially-orien- 
tated movie  that  I  know  of 
which  deals  with  an  inter- 
racial love  story.  (I  am  ex- 
cluding now  those  East- 
Meets  -  West  -  With  -  Com- 
plications h  e  a  r  t-tuggers 
where  William  Holden  is  al- 
ways bedding  down  with 
Nancy  Kwan  or  some  other 
typical  Oriental  like  Jennifer 
Jones  or  Capucine.)  Seconds 
after  the  credits  have  un- 
folded to  the  gooey  strains 
of  "The  Glory  of  Love".  Sid- 
ney Poitier  is  glimpsed  neck- 
ing with  Katharine  Hougton 
in  the  back  of  a  cab.  She 
is  a  fresh-faced  San  Fran- 
cisco debutante  type:  he 
is  a  Phd.  en  route  to  Geneva 
to  work  for  the  World 
Health  Organization.  They 
met  ten  days  before  in  Ha- 
waii, fell  in  love  and  want 
to  get  married.  But  first  a 
stop-over  in  San  Francisco 
to  visit  her  parents  (Spencer 
Tracy  and  Katharine  Hep- 
burn) and  obtain  their  seal 
of  approval. 

The  action  of  the  movie 
takes  place  within  the  space 
of  one  day  and  concentrates 
on  the  rections  to  this  pro- 
posed marriage  of  those 
close  close  to  the  young 
couple:  Tracy  and  Hepburn 
(you  KNOW  they're  of  the 
liberal  school  the  minute 
you  spot  the  faded  F.D.R. 
photograph  on  his  desk!), 
their  Negro  maid,  the  Mon- 
signor,  an  old  family  friend, 
and,  finally,  Poitier's  own 
screen  parents,  the  "Guess 
Who's"  of  the  title. 

A  number  of  critics  have 
complained  that  the  Poitier 
character  is  just  too  good 
to  be  true  and  that  this  tends 

tends   to   vitiate   the  sub- 


stance of  the  film.  Granted, 
his  credentials  are  so  im- 
pressive that  one  wonders 
why  he  hasn't  a  Nobel  Prize 
secreted  away  somewhere. 
Or  perhaps  he  has.  Admit- 
tedly, too,  a  corollary  point 
raised  by  one  reviewer  as 
to  what  such  an  intellectual 
giant  could  see  in  the  sin- 
gularly bland  Katharine 
Houghton  occured  to  me  at 
more  than  one  point  in  the 
film  as  Miss  Houghton  boun- 
ced merrily  along  on  her 
way  to  self-effacement.  More- 
over, there  is  something 
curiously  sexless  about  the 
whole  arrangement,  as  if  the 
Poitier-Houghton  relation- 
ship were  more  father- 
daughter  than  man-woman. 

Nevertheless,  these  seem 
minor  quibbles.  Guess  Who's 
Coming  To  Dinner  treats  a 
sensitive  and  pertinent  the- 
me in  an  intelligent,  compas- 
sionate manner.  Stanley  Kra- 
mer directed  it  and  William 
(The  Russians  Are  Coming, 
Ditto)  Rose  wrote  the  mas- 
terful screenplay. 

What  interested  me  most 
in  seeing  this  movie,  howev- 
er, was  not  the  subject  mat- 
ter so  much  as  its  two  great 
stars.  Spencer  Tracy  and 
Katharine  Hepburn.  "Din- 
ner" reunited  them  for  then- 
ninth  and,  sadly,  their  final 
—  Tracy  died  soon  after  film- 
ing —  screen  appearance  to- 
gether. Having  only  seen  two 
of  their  previous  teamings 
(State  of  the  Union  and 
Pat  and  Mike)  it's  a  little 
awkward  for  me  to  say: 
"Lord,  but  it's  good  to  see 
them  again."  But  Lord,  it  is. 
For  his  representatives 
of  liberal-  minted  Ame- 
rica Kramer  could  have  don'e 
no  better  than  with  this  pair 
who  are  the  celluloid  person- 
infications  of  integrity  and 
rugged  individualism. 


DYLAN 
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A  Film  Bv  0.  A.  Pennebakec 
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new  yentaer\ 


Lester's  War:  Funny  Moments  in  a  Film  that  Misses 


By  BARBARA  UTECK 

The  ski  condition  report  'poor  to  excellent'  best  des- 
cribes Richard  Lester's  new  film  How  I  Won  The  War  in 
which  Michael  Crawford  as  Lieutenant  Goodbody  and  John 
Lennon  as  Gripweed  swim  (walk,  run,  talk,  talk,  talk...)  in 
a  tedious  mire  of  anti-war  sentiment.  The  film  opens  in 
what  mockingly  resembles  a  Vietnamese  jungle.  Actually 
its  Germany,  the  Rhine,  1945.  Goodbody  is  about  to  be 
captured  by  the  Germans  and  will  then  relate  the  memoirs' 
written  in  pencil  in  my  own  handwriting'  of  how  he  won 
the  war. 

The  film  revolves  cynically  around  Goodbody's  bungl- 
ing pea-brained  effort  to  lead  his  platoon  across  the  de- 
serts of  North  Africa  in  an  attempt  to  build  a  cricket  pitch 
behind  the  enemy  lines.  Lester  is  clearly  laughing  at  the 
British  but  the,  effect  of  his  ridicule  is  diminished  when 
we  remember  that  Lester  is  an  American.  The  'people  in 
glass  houses'  cliche  might  easily  apply.  But  then  Lester  has 
put  himself  on  a  pedestal:  not  only  is  he  anti-war,  he's  anti- 
anti-war.  This  becomes  increasingly  evident  through  a  series 
of  real  and  replica  war-time  newsreels  which  Lester  inter- 
changes with  simulated  scenes  of  the  same  events.  In  one 
of  these  sequences  a  soldier  bleeding  with  living  catchup 
is  suddenly  seen  in  an  old  newsreel  wounded  and  writhing 
in  pain.  Lester  returns  to  "living  colour";  the  actor/soldier 
turns  to  the  audience  and  says,  "Did  you  see  that?...  Good! 
In  other  words,  Lester  seems  to  be  saying  that  war  may  be 
ugly,  and  you  know  it,  but  it  will  go  on. 

The  simulated  newsreels  are  only  one  of  several  new 
techniques  explored  by  Lester  in  How  I  Won  The  War.  An- 
other technique  which  he  employs  brilliantly  involves  his 
use  of  colour.  All  the  mortally  wounded  members  of  Good- 
body's  platoon  return  to  life  in  monochromes  of  pink,  blue 
green.  The  pink  and  blue-skinned  marching  corpses  remind 
us  again  that  war  will  go  on  and  on  and  on. 


One  of  the  more  disappointing  aspects  of  the  film  is 
the  infrequency  with  which  John  Lennon  appears  on  the 
screen.  As  Gripweed,  a  private  in  Goodbody's  platoon  he  is 
overshadowed  by  a  madcap  fool  who  in  spite  of  the  sym- 
pathy he  arouses  and  the  medals  he  collects,  ends  up  in  a 
straight-jacket.  The  exploits  of  Gripweed  and  the  other 
platoon  members  are  humerous  in  the  British  tradition  of 
the  Goon  Show  and  the  Carry  On  .  .  .  films.  It's  a  more 
sophisticated  humour  than  slapstick,  although  there's  some 
of  that,  and  one  that's  full  of  biting  satire.  One  of  the  most 
incisively  satirical  scenes  in  the  film  occurs  when  the  Ger- 
man officer  guarding  Goodbody  accuses  Goodbody  of  being 
a  Fascist.  Goodbody  agrees  but  says,  "The  only  trouble  is 
I  don't  really  dislike  Jews."  'Neither  do  I'  says  the  German, 
"You  can  find  some  good  in  everyone". 

How  I  Won  The  War  is  on  the  whole  a  boring  series 
of  mock  war  exploits.  But  at  a  few  rare  moments  Richard 
Lester's  sardonic  insight  emerges  to  nauseate  us  with  its 
bitter  cynicism.  For  these  rare  moments  How  I  Won  The 
War  is  worth  seeing. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  FILM  BOARD 

and 

THE  CANADIAN  FILM  DISTRIBUTION  CENTRE 


present 


THE  BRIG 


BY 


JONAS  MEKAS 

(The  grond-doddy  of  the  underground  movement) 

PLUS  "THE  CIRCUS  NOTEBOOK"  AND 
OTHER  UNDERGROUND  FILMS 

Tonight  And  Tomorrow  Night 
At  The  Mechanical  Bids.  Rm.  102 

7:00  p.m.  and  9:00  p.m. 
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20th  CENTURY  THEATRES 


Nobel  Prize-Winner 

ALBERT  CAMUS' 

Masterpiece  .  .  . 

A  stranger  to  all 
but  mostly 
himself.... 


MARCELLO  MASTROIANNf 

me 

S1R8HG8R 

Ml-iriMMNTntJM 
In  French  .  English  sub-tir[c* 

Continuous  Daily  2  pm. 


CINEMA 


5th  SMASHING  WEEK! 


review 


Introducing... 

GASTON'S 

DISCOTHEQUE  FRANCAISE 

TORONTO'S  SWINGINGEST  NEW  SCENE 

169  Avenue  Rd.  at  Davenport 

Featuring  Dancing  &  Of  Course -GASTON'S 
Renowned  ONION  SOUP 


8:30  P.M.  TO  3:00  A.M. 
CLOSED  MONDAY 


BRING  THIS  COUPON 

Memberships  (Reg.  2.50)  $1 

Membership  entitles  holder  to 
half  price  admission  (SI. 00)  at 
ALL  times. 


University  of  Toronto 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
OPERA  SCHOOL 

presents 

IL  COMBATTIMENTO 
Dl  TANCREDI  E  CLORINDA 

by  Claudio  Monteverdi 

Conductor,  Maestro  Ernesto  Barbini 
Stage  Director,  Rudolf  Linschoten 
Designer,  George  Schlogl 
Lighting,  Douglas  Holder 
and 

the  North  American  Premiere  of 

THE  UNWILLING  PHYSICIAN 

by  Salvatore  Allegri 
(after  Moliere's  "Le  Medecln  Matgre  Lui") 

Conductor,  the  Composer 
Stage  Director,  Robert  Sherrin 
Designer,  George  Schlogl 
Lighting,  Douglas  Holder 

MACMILLAN  THEATRE 
January  19,  20,  22,  and  23 
8:30  p.m. 

TICKETS:  ADULTS  $1.50 
All  students,  including  ATL  card  holders  $.50 

BOX  OFFICE:  Edward  Johnson  Building,  Telephone  928-3744 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9  a.m.  —  1  p.m.  and  2*5  p.m. 
Day  of  performance,  5  p.m.  to  curtain  time 
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MUSIC 


Good  Jazz  For  T.O.  Coming  Up 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

Bobby  Hutcherson  will 
appear  in  concert  on  Jan. 
31,  at  8:30  p.m.  at  Hart 
House.  Working  with  the 
young  vibraphonist  in  the 
great  hall  will  be  his  new 
quintet  from  New  York, 
including  drummer  Joe 
Chambers. 

And  it's  FREE  —  thanks 
to  the  Hart  House  music 
committee.  After  a  brief 
lapse  last  year,  the  commit- 
tee has  mercifully  returned 
to  its  senses.  The  committee 
presents  one  major  jazz 
concert  each  year,  and  last 
winter,  in  a  stroke  of  weil- 
nigh  incomparable  stupidity, 
they  gave  us  Oscar  Peterson 
only  two  nights  after  River- 
son  had  presented  him.  After 
a  few  mind-numbing  pieces 
which  all  sounded  the  same, 
Peterson  drove  me  from  the 
hall  and  home  to  my  Bud 
Powell  records. 

Fortunately  for  us.  the 
committee  has  rediscovered 
its  true  function  —  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  hear 
fresh,  interesting  music 
which  we  do  not  normally 
hear  in  this  city. 

Within  the  narrow  cofmes 
of  the  jazz  world,  Bobby 
Hutcherson  is  already  fa- 
mous. Althongh  he  is  only 
27  years  old,  Hutcherson 
had  three  records  as  a  lead- 
er, and  has  appeared  on 
many  records  as  a  sideman 
with  all  kinds  of  groups.  He 
is  a  musician  capable  of 
contributing  to  almost  any 
kind  of  musical  expression 
—  from  conventional  main- 
stream-modern to  the  ex- 
ploratory avant-garde. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
raised  in  Pasedena,  Hutcher- 
son started  taking  piano  les- 
sons when  he  was  8  years 
old,  but  did  did  not  become 


seriously  interested  in  music 
ubtil  he  was  about  15.  Then, 
when  he  heard  Milt  Jackson 
(vibraphonist  with  the  Mo- 
dern Jazz  Quartet),  he  be- 
came enthusiastic  about  jazz, 
and  started  to  work  towards 
buying  his  own  set  of  vibes. 
Almost  immediately,  Hutch- 
erson was  playing  in  grops. 
Although  he  had  the  occas- 
ional lesson  from  profes- 
sional musicians  such  as 
vibist  Dave  Pike,  Hutcher- 
son, a  basically  self-taught 
musician,  learned  as  he 
went  along. 

Before  long,  he  was  work- 
ing with  musicians  around 
Los  Angeles.  He  gained  ex- 
perience with  saxophonist 
Curtis  Amy  (whose  group 
also  included  Carmell  Jones, 
a  disciple  of  trumpeter  Clif- 
ford Brown)  and  the  now- 
famous  Charles  Lloyd. 

With  the  quintet  led  by 
the  ex-Basie  horn-blowers 
Billie  Mitchell  and  Al  Grey, 
the  young  vibist  made  the 
journey  to  New  York  in 
1961.  He  was  the  first  really 
fresh  vibist  since  Milt  Jack- 
son, and  so  he  was  in  de- 
mand. Hutcherson  worked 
and  recorded  with  Jackie 
McLean,  who  at  the  time  was 
starting  to  get  out  of  the 
Charlie  Parker  bag  and  ex- 
plore new  areas  of  jazz. 
Realizing  that  Hutcherson 
was  willing  and  able  to  try 
new  approaches  to  jazz,  mus- 
icians like  Andrew  Hill,  Eric 
Dolphy,  and  Tony  Williams 
used  him  on  their  records. 
Hutcherson  also  recorded 
with  good  strainght-ahead 
musicians  like  Dexter  Gor- 
don. Listen  to  Gettin'  Around 
on  Blue  Note  to  hear  Hutch- 
erson's  easily  flowing  me- 
lodic lines  and  relaxed 
rhythms. 

After  taking  a  sabbatical 
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EVES.  8.30,  MATS.  2  p.m. 

MON.  to  THURS.  EVES. 
$5.50,  $4.25.  $3.25,  $2.50 

FR(.  and  SAT.  EVES. 
56  50.  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 
WEDNESDAY  MATINEES 
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SATURDAY  MATINEES 
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Special  Student  Prices 

MON.  to  THURS.  EVES 
$3.00,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50 
WEDNESDAY  MATINEES 
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BOX  OFFICE  OPEN 
II  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Man.  to  Sot. 


to  think  and  practise,  Hutch- 
erson was  back  on  the  scene 
last  year  with  the  new  John 
Handy  group.  Now  he  is  out 
on  his  own,  and  you  can 
hear  his  new  group  at  Hart: 
House  on  the  last  day  of  this 
month. 

*  *  * 

It  appears  that  the  benefit 
concert  may  be  coming  into 
fashion  in  Toronto.  New 
York  has  had  them  for  years, 
and  much  of  the  best  jazz 
is  heard  only  when  some 
musician  gets  sick  or  injur- 
ed, and  all  his  friends  (who 
normally  can't  get  a  gig  for 
themselves)  come  out  to 
help  the  cause. 

When  Don  Ewell  was 
hospitalized  in  Toronto  last 
month,  Jim  Mcharg  organiz- 
ed a  benefit  performance 
for  him. 

This  Sunday  night  at  the 
Town  Tavern,  another  bene- 
fit will  be  held  for  Archie 
Alleyne,  one  of  Toronto's 
best  drummers,  who  was  in- 
jured in  an  auto  accident. 
Willie  the  Lion  Smith  will 
be  flying  up  from  New  York 
for  this  concert.  Also  on 
hand  will  be  the  Rob  Mc- 
Connell  big  band,  Salome 
Bey,  Brian  Brown,  and  many 
others  (a  jazz  harpist  who 
used  to  play  with  Miles 
Davis.) 

There  will  be  two  shows 
Sunday  evening  —  one  at  6, 
and  then  at  9.  The  admission 
price  of  three  dollars  goes 
to  Mr.  Alleyne. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Colonial  for  3 
weeks  is  the  great, Earl  Hines 
with  Budd  Johnson  on  tenor 
sax.  If  the  singer  that  Hines 
has  hired  doesn't  get  in  the 
way,  it  should  be  very  ex- 
citing. 


review 


BOBBY  HUTCHERSON 


Pro  Musica  •   Rigoletto  •  Dylan 


By  PETER  GODDARD 

In  Toronto,  critics,  not 
just  music  critics,  have  been 
torch  bearers  and  pall-  bea- 
rers. Too  often  they  have 
underestimated  the  public's 
intelligence,  and  have  over- 
estimated its  information. 
And  everything  from  the 
avante-garde  to  the  everyday 
has  been  reduced  to  deadpan 
certainties;  jazz  is  dead, 
rock  is  ever  so  in.  and  clas- 
sical music  is  receiving 
plasma  at  Massev  Hall.  The 
critic  seldom  kisses,  but  al- 
ways tells. 

But  what  happened  last 
week,  then?  The  Toronto 
Symphony  played  three  old 
war  horses  —  Warner's  Der 
Fleigende  Hollander  Over- 
ture, Berg's  Violin  Concerto 
and  Beethoven's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony —  and  the  results 
seemed  fresh  and  alive. 
Verdi's  Rigoletto  was  given 
in  a  concert  performance 
and  a  lot  of  the  pasta  was 
dropped  from  the  score.  And 
New  York's  Pro  Musica  du- 
sted off  some  old  varorium 
editions  of  Renaisance 
music  and  last  Saturday  at 
the  EJB's  MacMillan  Theatre 
produced  in  a  concert  all 
those  things  Herb  Alpert's 
fans  say  a  classical  group 
can't;  warmth,  a  natural  ex- 
citement, unity,  taste,  ait. 

If  style  is  for  some  musi- 
cians a  very  complicated 
way  of  saying  simple  things, 
for  the  Pro  Musica,  directed 
by  JohnW  White,  it  is  a 
simple  way  of  saying  com- 
plicated things.  Their  pro- 
gram, of  Rondeaus,  Motets, 
Hymns  and  Laments  (as  we'd 
as  an  almost-complete  Jos- 


quin  Des  Prez  Mass)  to  se- 
cular music  from  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  the  Low  Coun- 
ties, was  structured  to  con- 
tain the  most  popular  works 
at  the  end.  , 
.True  there  were,  errors. 
Elizabeth  Humes'  singing 
tended  to  flatness,  the  instru- 
mental intonation  in  the 
first  half  tended  to  be  every- 
where it  shouldn't  be,  and 
some  of  the  interpretations 
seemed  rather  capricious  (as 
in  the  Sumer  canon  sung  as 
an  encore),  but  only  libra- 
rians worry  much  about  the 
mistakes.  Noticeably  absent 
was  the  sterility  of  pedan- 
try. That  in  itself  was  a  re- 
lief. Stylistic  accuracy  was 
only  a  prop,  not  a  guide:  the 
Pro  Musica  brought  the 
music  to  the  audience  and 
didn't  require  any  sudden 
shifts  of  awareness  on  our 
part. 

The  result  was  entertain- 
ment. And  somehow  to  me, 
this  is  what  music  is  ail 
about.  ,  , 

•  •  • 

Surprisingly  enough,  the 
same  was  true  of  last  Thurs- 
day's concert  performance  of 
Verdi's  Rigoletto.  Surpris- 
ing because  this  was  conduc- 
tor Sieji  Ozawa's  first  at- 
tempt in  public  of  opera  con- 
ducting; surprising  because 
the  work  has  been  done  and 
misdone  by  every  sort  of 
possible  and  impossible 
group  of  singers;  and  sur- 
prising because  even  without 
the  psychological  padding  of 
sets,  lighting  and  acting  the 
results  were  satisfying. 

As  Rigoletto,  Louis  Quilico, 
doing  a  job  that  he  has  done 


from  the  Met  in  New  York 
to  Moscow,  was  emotionaliy 
and  musically  secure.  Pos- 
sibly, this  type  of  production 
is  the  best  one  for  a  perfor- 
mer such  as  Quilico;  ha  is 
and  was  a  much  be.i  rer  singer 
than  actor.  , 

Reri  Grist's  Gilda  was  a 
lighter  version  of  the  part 
than  has  been  done  orevio- 
usly  in  Toronto.  Yet  her  voice 
and  intelligence  carried  the 
part  well.  Unfortunately, 
George  Shirly  as  the  Duke, 
did  not  fare  as  well  After 
the  first  act  his  voice  seemed 
to  become  arid  and  strained. 
•  •  • 

The  star  of  Tuesday  night's 
Toronto  Symphony  concert 
wasn't  the  orchestra,  nor  solo 
violinist  Christian  Ferras,  but 
the  late  Alban  Berg.  For  dur- 
ing the  Ferras's  performance 
of  Berg's  gloomy  master- 
piece, the  Violin  Concerto, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  rompo- 
ser's  ghost  was  haunting  the 
hall.  Again  there  w-?re  tech- 
nical and  interpretative  slips. 
But  what  did  it  matter  in 
the  face  of  such  a  peautiful 
work  so  rarely  performed 
here. 

So  powerful  is  the  work, 
so  lucid  in  its  introspection 
that  it  would  have  taken 
an  earth  tremor  to  over- 
shadow its  delightful  gloom. 

Contradictory?  I  think  not 
for  the  work  is  one  of  the 
most  accessible  of  twelve- 
tone  compositions  written. 
It  is  a  work  of  art,  not  the 
depressed  wanderings  of  a 
madman's  dream,  and  Ferras 
responded  to  its  mood  im- 
pressively. 

Friends  tell  me  that  the 


NEW  YORK'S  PRO  MUSICA 


orchestra  also,  played  the 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  well. 
I  really  wouldn't  know.  The 
work  and  the  performance 
of  it  were  so  consistant  that 
one  was  forced  to  take  it 
as  a  whole.  I  preferred  at 
that  time  to  take  it,  to  ex- 
perience rather  than  explain, 
to  kiss,  and  not  to  tell. 
•  •  • 
Word  from  Columbia  re- 
cords says  that  Bob  Dylan's 


current  album  won't  be  re- 
leased in  Canada  for  another 
two  weeks.  But  Don't  Lock 
Back,  the  semi-documentary 
on  his  1965  British  tour  has 
opened  in  Toronto.  Musi- 
cally, the  movie  is  a  disap- 
pointment, little  of  the  old 
Dylan,  none  of  the  new.  But 
it  is  worth  20i:ig  to  just  to 
see  Dylan  put  down  a  Time 
reporter  in  one  "<t  the  later 
scenes. 


Representatives  of 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  ETOBICOKE 

will  interview  prospective  University  of  Toronto  gra- 
duates for  Secondary  School  teaching  positions  effec- 
tive September  1968  on  Monday,  January  22,  com- 
mencing at  9:00  a.m.  Interested  students  are  invited 
to  put  their  names  on  appointment  sheets  in  the 
University  Placement  Service. 
For  additional  information  call 

Mr,  J.  A,  McNabb,  Assistant  Superintendent 
(23  -4194,  local  292) 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  ETOBICOKE 


SAC  -  Library 
Speed  Reading  Program 

10  SESSIONS 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays 

TIME:  5:00  -  7:00  P.M. 
COST:  $5.00 

Registration: 

Tuesday  Jan.  23 

AT  SAC  OFFICE 

PLEASE  BRING  $5.00 

FIRST  150  STUDENTS  ONLY 
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featuring 


THE  BENNY  LOUIS  ORCHESTRA 


SAT.  JAN.  27,  1968 

At  the  Constellation  Room 
of  the  Constellation  Hotel. 

SEMI -FORMAL 


Tickets  Available 
From  the  Hall  Porter 
at  New  College 
$2.50  COUPLE 
BAR  PROVIDED 


BLOC -NOTES 


UWSAP 

Now  that  The  City  Muffin  Boys  have  emerged  from 
hibernation,  word  is  beginning  to  spread  about  another 
group  that  is  into  the  long  trip  to  build  a  sound.  Work- 
ing out  in  a  deserted  dance-hall  outside  Toronto  is  a 
collection  (one  hesitates  to  call  them  a  group  yet)  called 
Uncle  Wisdom  and  the  Synthetic  A  Priori.  UWSAP  is 
developing  a  synthesis  of  electronic  music,  and  a  rock 
beat,  within  the  structures  and  forms  of  Tibetan  reli- 
gious music.  Sounds  intriguing — and  we  will  be  looking 
into  what  they're  doing  later. 

G.  F. 

LOOKING  BACK 

Don  Pennebaker's  film  about  Bob  Dylan,  Don't  Look 
Back  (which  opened  at  the  New  Yorker  yesterday)  is  a 
misnomer.  For  us  it  is  a  "look  back" — to  the  Dylan  of 
1965,  the  Bob  Dylan  that  sang  to  a  packed  house  at 
Massey  Hall  in  March  1965 — only  a  few  months  before 
this  film  of  his  tour  of  England  was  shot — the  un-elec- 
trified  Bob  Dylan.  The  film  is  now  a  document.  A  nos- 
talgic must  for  Dylan  fans.  Which,  I  guess,  means  most 
of  the  people  reading  this. 

That  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  real  con- 
clusions as  to  the  quality  of  the  film  itself.  Pennebaker 
has  produce'd  a  piece  of  Cinema  Veritissimus — and  any- 
one who  would  enjoy  watching  two  hours  of  loosely  con- 
nected free-form  footage  on  Bob  Dylan,  as  I  did,  should 
see  the  film. 

However,  it  is  not  a  documentary.  It  does  not  "ex- 
plain" Bob  Dylan.  It  does  not  "tell"  you  anything.  You 
watch  him.  For  about  two  hours.  In  cars,  dressing  rooms, 
hotel  room,  on  trains,  on  stage,  backstage  and  onstage 
again,  the  camera  follows  him,  and  listens. 

It's  a  more  honest  kind  of  cinema  verite  than  many 
of  the  films  which  use  the  technique;  the  vacuous  empti- 
ness of  hotel-rooms  on  a  road-tour,  and  late-night  bull- 
sessions  is  there.  Tedium  is  tedious  —  but  it's  real. 

And  yet,  all  through  this  "reality",  I  had  the  feeling 
that  there  was  something  illegitimate  about  it.  I  kept 
thinking  of  what  Frank  Zappa  of  The  Mothers  said  about 
the  film  he  is  now  doing  the  music  for:  "Another  piece 
of  hand-held  Pennebaker  horse-shit!"  I  felt  as  if  we  were 
all  sitting  peering  through  this  16  mm  key-hole — and  we 
liked  it,  because  we  all  wanted  to  get  as  close  to  Dylan 
as  we  could. 

However,  Pennebaker  himself  has  few  illusions 
about  the  "reality"  he  is  filming,  or  the  "inconspicuous- 
ness"  of  his  camera.  "What  I  do  is.  set  up  the  basis  for 
a  performance,"  he  says,  "and  the  guy  agrees  to  perform 
for  you.  You  work  out  the  rules  as  you  go  along.  Each 
time,  the  guy  has  to  trust  you." 

Does  Pennebaker  intrude?  "I  couldn't.  You  can't 
make  love  to  a  girl  with  dry  thighs." 

Are  there  limits  to  this  kind  of  technique?  "No.  The 
only  limitation  is  the  subject.  The  film  is  as  interesting 
as  urhat's  happening." 

And  Bob  Dylan  was  pretty  interesting.  (There  will 
be  more  about  Dylan  in  The  Review  in  2  weeks). 

G.  F. 

MISC., 

This  issue  should  have  been  dedicated  to  Len  C$1- 
day— who  took  the  coverphoto,  all  the  pictures  on  the 
centre-page,  the  pictures  on  page  three,  and  was  one  of 
the  main  subjects  of  the  article  on  The  Festival.  Len  has 
quickly  made  himself  irreplaceable  at  the  Varsity,  The 
Review,  and  The  Festival.  Today  is  his  birthday.  Happy 
Birthday,  Len,  and  thanks! 

Catalyst,  the  new  literary  magazine  campus  that 
appeared  momentarily  last  term,  will  be  on  sale 
around  the  campus  next  week  for  anyone  who  didn't  get 
a  copy  last  term.  It  is  well  worth  buying. 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODDARD 


STEPHEN  BORNSTEIN 


MEL  BRADSH AW 


ALAN  GORDON 


and  we  recommend 


THEATRE 

Well,  Theatre  Toronto  opened  its  season  with  a 
dreary  French  Canadian  Drama  that  despite  the  la- 
scivious promises  of  homosexuality,  hangings  and  castra- 
tion Clever  managed  to  punch  its  way  out  of  its  own 
paper  bag.  Clifford  Williams  has  developed  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  an  image  of  being  an  inventive  crafts- 
man of  theatre,  and  that  he  was  the  Messiah  for  the 
theatre  scene  in  Toronto.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  and 
though  its  unfair  to  judge  a  company  on  its  first  work, 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  the  self-congratulations  and  mu- 
tual back-patting  have  been,  let  us  say,  premature.  The 
Drummer  Boy  isn't  that  great,  but  if  you  feel  that  it  is 
your  duty,  (and  that  is  what  the  general  tone  of  the 
publicity  has  been  . . .  why  should  people  have  to  attend 
bad  plays?)  Student  Matinees  are  every  Sunday  at  3:00, 
and  the  play  continues  at  the  Royal  Alec  until  Feb  the 
fourth. 

Hay  Fever  is  at  the  O'Keefe  and  has  all  the  strength 
of  weak,  luke  warm  tea.  It's  amusing  in  parts,  though, 
and  will  be  at  the  O'Keefe  for  two  weeks,  student  pri- 
ces for  almost  all  performances.  Elsewhere,  Charlie 
Brown  is  at  the  Playhouse,  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes  is 
at  the  Central  Library  Theatre,  and  the  U.C.  Players 
Guild  starts  their  noon  hour  series  next  week  with 
a  short  play  as  part  of  their  festival  .  .  .  Next  Tuesday, 
Leon  Major  becomes  the  official  director  of  the  Drama 
Centre  production  thing. 

A.  G. 

FILM 

.  .  .  and  we  recommend  to  the  Ontario  censors  that 
they  not  try  to  keep  up  with  our  neighbours  to  the  east. 
Allowing  Larry  Kent's  film  High  to  be  shown  ( scheduled 
for  Cinecity's  New  Cinema  Club  last  Monday)  would 
have  been  our  great  opportunity  to  show  ourselves  more 
artistically  progressive  than  Quebec,  if  not  in  creativity 
at  least  in  tolerance. 

The  CFB  is  co-sponsoring  two  evenings  of  under- 
ground films  tonight  and  tomorrow  including  The  Brig 
and  Circus  Notebook  by  Jonas  "Jesus"  Mekas,  guiding 
spirit  of  the  New  York  City  Cinematheque.  Showings  be- 
gin at  7  and  9  in  the  Mechanical  Building.  Admission 
$1  for  students  and  (1.50  for  others.  Next  Monday  to 
Thursday  at  the  Electra  is  Malle's  Zazie  plus  six  Road- 
runner  cartoons. 

The  most  promising  new  film  this  week-end  is  The 
Stranger,  a  screen  adaptation  of  Camus'  Book  starring 
Marcello  Mastroianni.  Among  the  left-overs.  The  Power 
Game,  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  and  Madding  Crowd  are  all 
worth  seeing. 

MUSIC 

Monteverdi's  I  Combattimento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorin- 
da,  and  Salvatore  Allegra's  The  Unwilling  Physician  will 
be  produced  at  the  MacMillan  Theatre  of  the  EJB  Jan  19, 
20,  22  and  23.  The  performances  will  be  given  by  U  of  T's 
Opera  School,  the  latter  work  conducted  by  the  compo- 
ser. The  fact  that  the  opera  school  is  giving  a  premier 
is  noteworthy  in  itself.  But  that  Allegra  has  been  brought 
in  to  conduct  the  work  is  remarkable  when  you  consider 
that  the  Ts  didn't  fly  in  Luigi  Nono  to  be  present  a  few 
months  ago  at  the  first  performance  of  a  work  comission- 
ed  by  the  symphony, 

MISC. 

Four  Thousand  Holes  in  Blackburn  Lancashire,  and 
about  that  many  on  the  Backpage.  The  Solution  is  The 
News  Today.  Mass  movement  is  swelling  for  Trudeau  in 
the  Lib-Lead  race.  (That's  news).  Claude  Ryan  of  Le  De- 
voir, after  muttering  that  "his  roots  in  Quebec  aren't 
deep,"  allows  as  how  it  would  be  pretty  exciting,  Trudeau 
feeling  as  he  does  about  Liberty  and  Freedom  and  all 
that.  People  as  disparate  as  Clay  Ruby,  Blair  Fraser,  Hen- 
ry Tarvainen,  the  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and  Boo 
Bossin  are  all  For  Trudeau.  Which  is  interesting. 

On  a  more  local  level,  don't  miss  the  Can-Can  Com- 
mittee Festival  this  weekend.  Lise  Masse  and  Pierre  Le- 
tourneau  are  bright,  attractive  chansonniers  among  the 
rising  lights  in  the  Quebec  music  field. 

In  case  you  haven't  realized  it  by  now,  THIS  is  a 
GARBLEDY-BOX — known  upstairs  as  a  "mast-head  ad." 
Paul  Maccrae  writes  the  dirty  ones.  The  purpose  is  to  in- 
form everyone's  friends  about  all  the  people  who  came 
into  the  office.  It  also  fills  space. 

So  egomanic  Review-staffers  want  to  have  one  again. 
And  tell  about  Barbara  going  to  a  shower,  and  Salzbei  j 
being  late  for  everything  Maybe. 


UBC  students  plan  senate  sit-in 


VANCOUVER  (Spe- 
cial) —  More  than  600  Uni- 
versity of  British  Co- 
lumbia students  decided 
at  an  open  meeting  last 
week  to  break  senate  se- 
crecy by  staging  a  sit-in 
at  the  next  senate  meeting, 
Feb.  14. 

The  motion  to  sit  in  was 
endorsed  almost  unani- 
mously at  the  meeting 
called  by  two  student  se- 
nators, Ray  Larsen  and 


Gabor  Mate. 

The  student  senators, 
who  had  intended  to  re- 
sign over  the  secrecy  issue, 
decided  to  stay  on  when 
it  was  evident  that  stu- 
dent opinion  supported 
their  continued  tenure. 

Larsen  and  Mate  expla 
ined  that  they  were  un- 
happy about  serving  on  a 
body  that  is  "illegitimate, 
undemocratic  and  not  re- 
sponsible." 


Drug  concern  sparks  investigation 


WINNIPEG,  (Special) 
—  An  investigation  intoon- 
campus  use  of  drugs  has 
been  undertaken  by  the 
University  of  Manitoba 
administration. 

University  President  H. 
H.  Saunderson  said  the. 
investigation  is  a  result 
of  concern  among  studenls 
and  staff  about  the  use  of 
marijuana  and  LSD  at  the 
university. 

"The  university  hopes  to 
formulate  some  type  of 
policy  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation,"  he  said. 


"Our  policy  could  range 
from  doing  nothing  to  ex- 
pelling people." 

Student  council  Presi- 
dent Chris  Westdal  said 
that  the  university  admi- 
nistration should  not  at- 
tempt to  control  the  moral 
behavior  of  the  students. 

He  feels  that  the  uni- 
versity should  leave  con- 
trol of  drug-use  to  the 
legal  authorities  since  uni- 
versity students  are  citi- 
zens and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  more 
control  than  the  general 
public. 


Former  Lance  editor  wants  job  back 


WINDSOR  (CUP)  — 
John  Lalor,  co-editor  of 
the  University  of  Windsor 
Lance  who  resigned  under 
pressure  last  week,  wants 
his  job  back. 

Lalor  submitted  his  re- 
signation when  it  appeared 
the  senate  committee  on 
student  conduct  might 
expel  him. 

When  the  committtee 
decided  against  action 
Lalor  asked  the  board 
of  publications  to  rescind 
its  motion  that  accepted 
his  resignation. 


He  cannot  simply  re- 
apply for  the  post  because 
of  a  new  senate  ruling  in- 
troduced since  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  in  Septem- 
ber which  stipulates  that 
student  leaders  in  respon- 
sible positions  must  have 
a  C  average. 

Lalor,  an  English  major, 
has  a  D  average. 

Co-editor  Marian  John- 
stone returned  to  her  post 
last  Friday.  She  also  has  a 
D  average. 

The  student  board  of 
publications  meets  today 
to  study  Lalor's  request. 


"Minutes  of  the  meeting 
are  a  fraud,"  said  Larsen. 
"They  just  give  the  air  of 
communicating." 

Student  senator  Mark 
Waldman  did  not  intend 
to  resign  but  said  he  was 
disatisfied  with  the  in 
camera  policy. 

"The  present  situation  is 
unacceptable,"  Waldinc  n 
said.  "But  quitting  would 
do  nothing  but  hinder  the 
progress  of  student  power 
at  UBC." 

Shaun  Sullivan,  Alma 
Mater  Society  president, 
said  the  senators  should 
work  from  within  to  gel 
a  public  gallery. 

He  was  against  the  pio- 
posed  sit-in  on  grounds 
that  it  would  polarize  the 
feeling  of  the  senate. 

"It's  a  ludicrous  idea," 
he  said.  "I  think  the  de- 
cision made  at  the  meeting 
was  based  on  emotions 
and  not  reasoning." 

Acting  UBC  President 
Walter  Gage  called  the  sit- 
in  motion  irresponsible. 

Gage,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  senate,  said  he 
hoped  the  students  would 
reconsider  their  decision, 
which  he  thought  was 
made  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

He  said  he  would  be 
amazed  if  the  student 
council  condones  the  sit- 
in  proposal. 

Dr.  V.J.  Okulitch,  dean 
of  science,  said  the  stu- 
dents' decision  to  sta^e 
a  sit-in  is  an  example  ol 
mob  rule. 

"It's  essentially  a  childish 
move,"  he  said.  "Senators 
must  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  their  elec- 
torate." 


LONDON,  Ont.  (Special)  —  A  student 
council  committee  report  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  has  advocated  a 
"reasonable  total  approach  leading  to 
the  legalization  of  marijuana." 

Since  marijuana  is  not  addictive,  the 
report  says,  the  council  should  lobby  for 
reclassification  of  the  drug  from  the  nar- 
cotic control  act  to  the  federal  food  and 
drug  act. 

Marijuana  is  presently  controlled  un- 
der the  narcotic  control  act  which  lists  it 


Brownlee  wants  restructuring  of  VCUC 


UWO  report  urges:  Reclassify  marijuana 


in  the  same  category  of  drugs  as  heroin  [: 

and  cocaine.  Under  this  classification,  it  j: 

is  a  federal  crime  to  possess,  traffic,  im-  i 
port  or  cultivate  the  drug. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the  | 
council  urge  the  national  department  of  j 
health  and  welfare  to  "consider  the  lega-  j 
lization  of  the  use  of  marijuana"  to  de- 
termine if  the  drug  is  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  federal  food  and 
drug  administration. 


"An  overworked  executive  and  an  under- 
worked council"  have  prompted  Glenn 
Brownlee  (IV  Vic),  piesident  of  the  Victo- 
ria College  Union  Council,  to  propose  chan- 
ges in  the  structure  of  the  VCUC. 

Brownlee  hopes  the  changes  will  allow 
the  council  to  return  to  what  he  believes  is 
its  primary  concern — education. 

"The  fact  we  are  being  offered  represen- 
tation of  various  governing  bodies  is  an  in- 
centive for  us  to  become  involved  in  acade- 
mics," he  says. 

To  equalize  the  work  load  and  make 


council  more  effective,  the  executive  will  be 
reduced  by  one  member.  There  will  be  one 
more  member-at-large. 

Two  new  positions  will  be  created,  a 
university  government  commissioner  and  an 
education  research  commissioner. 

The  remaining  duties  will  be  distributed 
among  the  members-at-large  on  a  portfolio 
basis. 

If  the  president's  report  is  accepted,  the 
constitutional  changes  required  could  be 
made  in  time  for  the  March  7  VCU  elec- 
tions. 


The  Blues  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

Mon.  .  Thurs.  5:30  -  8:30  p.m. 
Dancing  &  Listening  to 


uaneing  &  Listening  to  HuZT^'.jTjrlJ*'' 

BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO  S^^L 

Fri.  -  1   a.m.  .  3  a.m.  _  1  IVSj,.!"1  "HIIIBIIt 


BP 


Sat.  12  a.m.  •  3  a.m. 
SPECIAL  WEEKEND  GUEST 

AL  CROMWELL 

10:00  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  S  Harbord  -  922-1517  ■  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 

IT'S  OVER' 


A  ONE  ACT  PLAY 
BY  ERNIE  STRAUSS 

Directed  by  Henry  Torvainen 


JAN.  23-26 


WEST  HALL  1:00  P.M. 


INTERVARSITY 
CHORAL  FESTIVAL 

FEBRUARY  4th,  1968 

8:00  P.M. 
MacMILLAN  THEATRE 

Edward  Johnson  Building 

Choirs  from  Toronto,  Guelph,  McMaster,  Western 

ADMISSION  FREE 


ENGINEERING 
Final  Year  Students 

Students  interested  in  investigating  prospects  of 
professional  training  in  public  accounting,  leading 
to  qualification  as  a  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANT, 
are  invited  to  discuss  career  opportunities. 

Clarkson,  Gordon  representatives  will  be  on  campus 

JANUARY  20 

Interview  appointments  may  be  made  through 
the  office  of  the  Student  Placement  Office. 
If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please  contact  us 
directly.  Phone  368-2751. 

Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax   Saint  John   Quebec   Montieol   Ottawa  Toronto 
Hamilton    Kitchener    London  Windsor 
Winnipeg     Regina     Calgory     Edmonton  Vancouver 
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Remodelling  &  Alterations 
—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 
WA.  2-4361 

10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cards 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1UB  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
nlf<  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  A  Repairs  Whlle-U-VValt 


1Cmted-72e%t£4t 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  Whife-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.rn.-ll  p.m.  Daily 


Opera  School  welcomes  Maestro  Allegra 


By  RON  GRANER 

A  small  wizened  old  man 
was  led  last  week  into  a  busy 
rehearsal  hall  at  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  All  the 
performers  stopped  singing 


and  began  to  applaud. 

Maestro  Salvatore  Allegra 
had  arrived  in  Canada. 

President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Composers  in  Rome, 
Mr.  Allegra  is  a  renowned 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

524  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  o  book- 
-et  "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
Ttond"  outlining  what  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  vou  invest  in 
3  diamond  and  how  we  con  sove 
vou  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
Durchos-. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diomond  Dealers 

Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnode" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


TODAY 
1  p.m. 

Large  anti-war  roily  in  front  of 
Simcoe  Hall.  Show  your  concern 
and  attend! 

Third  doy  Can-Can  French  Ca- 
nadian Cultural  Festival  film  se- 
ries— 1/  Villancorr,  sculpteur  2) 
Poul-Emile   Borduas.    UC   Eost  Hall. 

Department  of  Geology  Films. 
Bring  your  lunch.  Room  128,  Min- 
ing Building. 

8  p.m. 

Graduuote  Christian  Fellowship 
meeting.  Speaker  Michael  Griffiths 
on  Demisting  Missions.  High  Park 
Baptist  Church,  Roncesvalles  and 
Hewitt  Ave. 

8.30  p.m. 

Nightboat  from  Dublin:  life  ond 
letters  of  James  Joyce.  Tickets  at 
Hart  House  Box  Office.  Hart  House 
Theatre. 

SATURDAY 
1:30  p.m. 

Queen's    Invitational  meet — uni- 


versities  present — Queen's,  Ottawa, 
McMaster,      RMC      and  Toronto. 
Queens    University  Kingston. 
7:00  and  9:00  p.m. 
Centennial   Film   Board  and  Ca- 
nadian    Film     Distribution  Centre 
present  The  Brig  by  Jonas  Mekos, 
and   two   other    underground  films, 
Mechanical  Building,  Room    1 02, 
SUNDAY 
6:30  a  m. 
Bob    Porkins    prayer    meeting — 
will  Bob  rise  from  the  dead? 
7:00  p.m. 
Rev.    Peter    Stam    speaking  on 
"Christianity     is     Revolution:  the 
Church    in    a    Disintegrating  Socie- 
ty."   Knox    Church,    Spodino  and 
Harbord. 

7:30  p.m. 

SMC  film  club  showing  of  Orson 
Welles'  "The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons",  Deren's  "Meshes  of  the  Af- 
ternoon" and  Varda's  "Opera  Mouf- 
fe."  Tickets  at  door.  Carr  Audito- 
rium. St.  Michael's  College. 


Your  chance  to 
work  overseas  for  two  years. 


CUSO — Canadian  University  Service 
Overseas — sends  qualified  people  to  40 
developing  nations  around  the  world . . . 
for  a  lot  of  good  reasons.  Money  isn't 
one  of  them.  Salaries  are  lower  than 
you'd  earn  in  Canada.  But  if  you  can 
qualify,  maybe  you'll  like  one  of  the 


other  reasons  why  about  900  CUSO 
people  are  at  work  abroad.  To  help 
close  the  knowledge  gap.  To  gain 
priceless  experience  in  their  chosen  field. 
To  play  a  small  but  practical  part  in 
the  nation-building  going  on  in  Africa, 
Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Tell  us  what  you  can  do. 
We'll  tell  you  where  you  are  needed. 


I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  CUSO 
and  the  kind  of  overseas  work  available. 
My  qualifications  are  as  follows. 


I  (will)  hold_ 


(degree,  diploma,  certificate  or  other  verification  of  skill) 

.  from  


Date  of  birth- 
Citizenship  


( university,  college,  trade  or  technical  institute,  etc.) 

 :  Sex  


Marital  status. 


Children,  if  any_ 


Address 


CUSO  Local  Committee 
33  St.  George  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ont. 


01'  TS& 

V'  t  p*  ,1 

CUSO 

A  world  oroppiMi  unity 


composer  who  has  written 
six  operas  and  numerous 
orchestral  pieces  performed 
in  the  world's  leading  con- 
cert halls,  including  La  Sla- 
la  at  Milan. 

Tonight  Maestro  Allegra 
conducts  the  Canadian  pre- 
miere of  his  own  work.  The 
Unwilling  Physician,  a  co- 
medy based  on  Le  Medicin 
Malgre  Lui  by  Moliere.  Tan- 
credi  a  Chtorinda  by  Monta- 
verdi  will  also  be  performed. 
Performances  continue  Sa- 
turday, Monday  &  Tuesday. 
The  opening  is  nothing  new 
to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Royal  Conservatory  Onei  u 
School. 

Within  the  last  five  years 
it  has  given  Canadian  pre- 
mieres to  five  works  includ- 
ing: Benjamin  Britten's 
Albert  Herring,  Carl  Orff's 
Die  Kluge,  Gustaf  Hoist's 
The  Wandering  Scholar  and 
(he  World  stage  premiere 
of  Healy  Willian's  Dierdre 
of  the  Sorrows. 

The  school,  Canada's  only, 
opera  school.has  students 
from  as  far  away  as  Holland 
and  New  Zealand. 

Some  of  the  students  are 
professionals  who  have  re- 
turned to  school  to  improve 
their  acting  techniquev 

Admission  to  the  school 
is  by  audition  only.  Theie 
are  no  academic  require- 
ments. 

Students  are  subjected  t,o 
a  grueling  11-hour  day  six 
days  a  week.  They  have 
classes  in  mime,  pantomine, 
eurythmics,  stage  movement, 
acting,  fencing,  make  '  up, 
French,  Italian,  German,  hi-  . 
^tory,  vocal  coaching,  stag- 
ing labs,  theory,  piano  and 
rehearsals  for  major  pro- 
ductions. 


ZORBA 


con 


JAZZ 


241  YONGE  ST. 
364-3713 

(above  WIMPY'S) 

Commencing  Jan.  24th 

Every  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening  from  9.00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m. 
You  may  dine  on  superb  Greek 
cooking  and  listen  to  the  jazz  of 

the  gordie 
Mcdonald  trio 

Geordie  McDonald  -  drums 
Bruce  Harvey  -  piano 
Gary  Brisbane  -  bass 

Membership:  $1.00 
Admission:  $1.00 
Special  low  prices  on  Greek 

"haute  cuisine" 
HELP  KEEP  JAZZ  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  IN  TORONTO  I 
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Murray  Schisgal's 
Broadway -Hit  Comedy 

"LUV" 

Now  thru'  Jon.  27 
8:30  p.m. 

At  Colonnade  Theatre 

131  BLOOR  ST.  N. 

Mon.  to  Thurs.  $2.50 
Fri.-Sot.  Sun.  $3.00 
RESERVATIONS: 

925-4573 


MINT  FACTORY  ROUNDUP 


Bring  this  ad  for  Special  Student  Rates  til  Feb.  29/68 


SMC  sennacheribs  P,  H,  and  E 


By  GELLIUS 
HOCKEY 

SMC  swept  down  on  PHE 
like  the  wolf  on  the  fold  and 
beat  them  3-2  for  an  encore. 
Merloceo  scored  twice  for 
SMC;  Donovan  had  the 
other.  Embury  and  Hanna 
led  PHE. 

Murray  and  Akiyama  scor- 
ed to  give  Trinity  a  2-1  vic- 
tory over  Sr.  Engineering. 
Toike  that,  Skule.  Treen 
scored  for  the  losers. 

SMC  B  operated  on  Scar- 
borough's prostrate-and  won, 
5-3.  Read  about  it  in  to-day's 
Varsity-like,  infra.  McCarthy 
(2),  Murphy,  Morrison  and 
Tedris  scored  for  SMC  B. 
Procunier  (  =  Latin,  "instead 
of  a  cunier")  had  two  for 
Scar  and  Hambly  one  tnot 
necessarily  in  that  order). 

Business  defeated  Law  11, 
3-1.  Longpre  scored  twice, 


assisted  by  Hemp  (I've  heard 
of  giving  athletes  oxygen, 
but  this  is  going  to  ftr). 
White  added  the  other  SOB 
goal.  Hess  scored  for  Law. 

BASKETBALL 

Vic  got  15  points  from 
Ochterlony  and  Smith  (fa- 
mous Vaudeville  comedy 
team)  and  took  PHE,  53-49. 
McKenzie  hooped  19  for 
PHE. 

SMC's  Raglia  scored  15 
points  to  lead  the  Irish  over 
Sr.  Eng.,  37-36.  Raglia  was 
seelcted  by  the  Italo-Hiber- 
nian  Friendship  Society  as 
player  of  the  week  and  was 
presented  with  a  black  sham- 
rock after  the  game.  O'Con- 
nor hit  for  14  for  Skule. 

Scarborough,  paced  by 
Gordon's  14  points,  scallop- 
ed Erindale,  50-35.  Miles  had 
11  for  Erindale.  The  cry  goes 
up  on  the  St.  George  cam- 


Top  wrestling  at  Varsity 

The  best  wrestling  meet  at  Varsity  in  years  takes  place 
Saturday  night  (7:00  p.m.)  at  Hart  House.  Invading  the  an- 
cient athletic  sanctuary  is  one  of  Canada's  top  inter-colle- 
giate mat  squads:  Western  Mustangs.  Just  a  week  ago, 
Mustangs  faced  last  year's  NCAA  champs,  Michigan  State, 
in  a  match  indicative  of  the  calibre  of  competition  Western 
can  provide. 

For  Varsity  Blues,  it  shapes  up  as  their  sternest  oppo- 
sition of  the  year.  However,  the  underdog  squad  from  U  of 
T  is  really  up  for  the  big  confrontation,  and  coach  Wipper 
is  fielding  his  strongest  lineup  of  the  year. 

Wrestling  at  123  lb.  is  veteran  Jim  Doner,  at  130  lb. 
is  proficient  matman  Bob  Kellerman  making  a  strong  come- 
back after  nagging  injury  problems,  while  Rick  Kesten, 
scourge  of  Innis,  takes  the  floor  at  137  lb. 

Ron  Wilson  at  145  and  newcomers  Rod  Vinter  (152), 
a  real  surprise  this  year,  and  Larry  Bobbett  (160),  after  his 
second  straight  win,  will  also  see  action,  along  with  ever- 
competent  Bill  Allison  (167),  rookie  Vic  Helfand  (177), 
Mike  Wright  (191),  one  of  the  smoothest  wrestlers  around, 
and  either  Alex  Squires,  bothered  by  a  sore  back,  or  Ylo 
Korgemagi  at  heavyweight.   

Glovemen  prep  for  RMC 

The  Varsity  Boxing  team  is  holding  an  exhibition  on 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Hart  House  boxing  room.  Coach 
Tony  Canzano  plans  it  to  be  a  scientific  show  of  the  manly 
art  by  pitting  lighting  style  against  fighting  style,  instead 
of  the  usual  weight  division  against  weight  division  (i.e.  a 
slow  methodical  fighter  against  a  fast  and  shifty  one). 

This  exhibition  is  in  preparation  for  the  Blues'  annual 
home  and  home  series  with  R.M.C.  on  February  3  (at  Hart 
Houst)  and  February  24  (in  Kingston). 

The  first  team  is  Sunit  John  (130  pounds),  Richard 
Smith  (135  lb),  Bill  Fisher  (140  lb),  George  Peroff  (140  lb), 
Mike  D'Ornellas  (150  lb),  Peter  Junger  (155  lb),  Bitt  Mat- 
thews (160  lb),  Ralph  Starr  (165  lb),  and  Mike  Allemano 
(Heavyweight).  There  is  no  one  fighting  in  the  175  pound 
division.   

Squashers  triumph 

.Varsity  Blues  happy  Wan- 
derers the  "B"  squash  team 
recorded  an  unprecedented 
5-0  victory  over  Kitchener 
Racquet  Club  in  Kitchener. 
Join  the  hockey  team  and 
see  Austria;  join  the  squash 
and  see  scenic  Kitchener. 
Blues  were  led  by  Terry 
Swinton  playing  in  the  num- 
ber one  position  wno  won 
his  match  3-0.  Other  3-0  win- 
ners were  Mike  Zimmerman 
and  Steve  Maclntyre.  Howie 
Flirxgold  and  Harvey  Dei- 
rington  both  posted  3-2  vic- 
.  tones. 


pus.:  "who  is  this  Miles  guy, 
anyway-  Ou  sont  les  Sprygis 
d'antan?" 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

The  University  of  Toronto 
I  nterf  acuity  Indoor  Track 
and  Field  Season  (known  to 
its  friends  as  U.T.I.I.I.T.F.S.) 
got  underway  recently 
(way's  reaction  went  unre- 
corded). Results  follow,  pur- 
sued by  bear. 

100  yards 

1.  Duncon       Phormacy        12.1  (this 

breaks  the  U  of  T  Indoor 
record  for  pregnant  tor- 
toises with  catalepsy) 

2.  Birze  Victoria 

3.  Field  APSC  (faculty  of  Welsh) 

600  yards 

1.  Field  APSC  1-18.7 

2.  Davis  Trinity 

3.  Fronklyn  PHE 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tarton 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546  Yonge  St.  922-3141 


ski  ALPINE 

COLLINGWOOD 


OPEN 
WEEKENDS 

9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

■  7  Mile;  of  runs 

•  2  T-Bars  2200  per  hr.  capacity 

•  Less  than  10  min.  lineups 

•  Groomed  hills— NEW  Snow  Packer 

•  Snack  Bar  and  Restaurant 
.Ski  Instructors-Pro  Shop 

•  J5.50PER  DAY-GROUP  RATES 

•  Phone  Toronto  923-7572 


RIVERBOAT  PRESENTS 


GORDON  LIGHTFOOT 

IN  CONCERT  AT  MASSEY  HALL 

SUNDAY  FEB.  4th      8  P.M. 
MONDAY  FEB.  5th      8:30  P.M. 
TICKETS  $2.50,  $3.50,  $4.50 

Now  on  sole  ot  SAM  THE  RECORD  MAN 


o,ppcoring  ot  the  Rivcrboot  until  Jan.  28 

CAROLYN  HESTER 


134  YORKVILLE  AVE. 


STAGE  AT  1:30 

4:30  7:30  10:30  >,.  conditioned 

PLUS  A  GOOD  MOVIE!  VVB^Ytf^nv 
OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK!  ™  ICTORY 

:0R  SPECIAL  GROUP  THFATPF 
LATES  CALL  363-5006  „  .  , 


NOW  PLAYING  —  2  SHOWS  IN  ONE 
ALL  STAR  GIRLIE  SHOW  —  PLUS  AMATEUR  STRIP  WRESTLING  .. 
A  FIGHT  TO  THE  "BARE"  FINISH 


BADMINTON 

Men  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate Badminton  Team,  sign  up  in 
Intercollegiate  Office,  Hart  House,  Room 
101,  immediately. 


WOMEN'S  INTERFACULTY 
ARCHERY  TOURNAMENT 

JAN.  30th  &  31st  7-9 

Everyone  must  shoot  once  before  the  meet  ot  the  following  time;: 
Any  noon  1  -  2  p.m.  Wed.  5-6  p.m. 

1st  YEAR  REQUIRED  ARCHERY  STUDENTS 
MAY  SHOOT  IN  CLASS  TIME 


NEW  COLLEGE  FILM  CLUB 

Presents 


TO 

WITHOUT  REALLY  TRYING 

8:30  P.M.  Saturday.  Jan.  20 
New  College  Dining  Nail 


A  Second  Shattering 

SHAM-BULL-SESSION 

(a  DANCE,  again  with  the  shocking  sounds 
of  the  Shambulls  band) 

Graduate  and  upper-year  |/  Girls  out  of  university  ore 
undergraduate  girls  are  very  a|so  very  welcome, 

welcome.  ....  nrm 


At  the  GRADUATE  ,„ 

j.iAH  Joro 

STUDENTS'  1 

>MLLCO 

Union  (building),  16  Boncroft  Ave.  ^ 

->  a 

On  Friday,  Jan.  19 

5GL 

9:00  p.  m.-  1:00  a.m. 

Dancing  a  licenced  BAR  (and  fables  &  chairs)  in  the 
rear  arena.  Free  food  (and  quiet)  in  the  front  lounges 
(up  and  downstairs). 

Stog  or  Drag  Moke  the  new  GSU's  3rd  donee  (ond  second  sham- 
bull-session)  on  even  bigger  success  then  the  1st  two! 
Sorry  the  low  soys  those  under  21  cannot  be  admitted.  Any  sug- 
gestions on  future  GSU  events  (academic,  political,  discussionol, 
social,  etc.)  are  welcome: 

PHONE  928-2391,  928-5175  or  (EVENINGS)  098-4147 
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DEMPSTER  LEADS  THE  WAY 


Blues  in  little  sweat  to  drub  hapless  Gryphons 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

The  magnanimous  Guelph  Gryphons  (Gry- 
phons??) dribbled  out  of  town  Wednesday  night 
after  absorbing  their  twenty-fifth  straight  set- 
back in  league  competition,  a  107-71  clubbing  at 
the  hands  of  Varsity  Blues.  (The  Gryphon  by 
the  way  is  a  South  African  water  buffalo  related 
to  the  armadillo). 

Next  gig  for  the  McManusmen  is  an  away  one- 
night  stand  (exhibition  style)  against  Waterloo 
Lutheran  Golden  Hawks  in  the  new  George  Hag- 
gar  Memorial  Gymnasium.  The  inconsistent 
Hawks  are  usually  one  of  the  best  College  teams 
in  the  country,  having  beaten  Mac  97-79,  Water- 
loo 94-77,  Guelph  107-58,  and  Western  78-63.  How- 
ever, Western  took  a  rematch  84-77,  and  Windsor 
thumped  them  104-76. 

Guelph  coach  Garney  Henley's  winning  ways 
on  the  gridiron  have  not,  unfortunately,  rubbed 
off  on  his  b-ball  team.  Well-conditioned  and  well- 
drilled,  Gryphons  are  nonetheless  bothered  by  a 
lack  of  overall  talent,  and  show  no  signs  of  re- 
leasing their  jealous  grip  on  last  place.  And 
Guelph  had  the  misfortune  of  meeting  Varsity 


on  the  heels  of  the  Iatter's  loss  to  Western. 

Guelph  threatened  to  make  a  game  of  it  as 
they  jumped  off  to  an  early  1-0  lead.  But  hungry 
hordes  of  white-shirted  warriors  came  storming 
back,  leaving  the  half-time  score  58-37.  Bruce 
Dempster  put  on  an  amazing  shooting  display 
in  the  early  action,  potting  20  points  in  the  first 
half,  despite  playing  only  ten  minutes. 

McManus  gave  all  ten  players  plenty  of  court 
time  and  all  performed  well.  Dempster  led  Var- 
sity scorers  with  26  points,  followed  by  reliable 
Ron  Voake  with  16,  John  Hadden  with  15,  and 
Arvo  Neidre  and  Mark  White  with  12  apiece. 
Guelph  guards  Dave  Horton  and  Leigh  Ham- 
mond were  by  far  the  best  Gryphon  (Gryphon?) 
performers,  with  22  and  17  points  respectively. 
Hammond,  who  flies  through  the  air  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  amazed  the  T.V.  cameras  with 
his  gymnastic  dribbling  and  passing. 

At  Waterloo  Lutheran,  Blues  are  facing  one  of 
the  strongest  starting  fives  anywhere.  Center 
Norm  Cuttiford  leads  the  team  in  scoring,  fol- 
lowed by  guard  Pete  Misikowetz  —  Hawks  an- 
swer to  Bruce  Dempster.  Dave  Baird,  Bob  Bain, 


and  Sandy  Nixon  constitute  the  remainder. 
Success  against  Howard  Lockhart's  Hawks  de- 
pends on  drawing  their  forwards  into  costly 
fouls.  Windsor  Lancers  were  down  56-46  at  half- 
time  against  Lutheran,  but  early  in  the  second 
half  Lutheran's  entire  first  string  fouled. 
Foul-line  Facts: 

Larry  Trafford  started  the  game  for  Blues  at 
guard  and  showed  fine  form  .  .  .  for  the  benefit 
of  inquisitive  fans,  Varsity's  Ron  Voake  hails 
from  San  Diego  and  played  last  year  at  Pomona 
College  .  .  .  Bruce  Dempster  is  averaging  22 
point s-per-game  .  .  .  Wednesday's  game  will  be 
telecast  over  the  famdamily  station,  Channel  11, 
on  Saturday  night  at  6.30. 

for  Varsity: 

Dempster  26,  Voake  16,  Hadden  15,  White  12, 
Neidre  12,  Garbe  6,  Slater  6,  Kirby  5,  Shaw  5, 
Trafford  4. 

for  Guelph: 

Horton  22,  Hammond  17,  Promolio  9,  Valeriote 
9,  Leslie  6,  Magee  4,  Plamondon  2,  Drummel- 
smith  2. 


Varsity  Blues  version  of  the  Radio  City  Rockettes  as  Arvo  Neidre 
(52),  Albie  Garbe  (35)  and  Larry  Trafford  (32)  waltz  toward  the 
Guelph  basket  in  tight  phalanx  formation. 


We're  not  exactly  sure  about  this  picture  but  we 
think  Sophia  Loren  may  be  at  the  bottom.  We 
also  think  those  are  John  Hadden's  legs. 


ACTIVITY 

With  both  the  hockey 
and  basketball  Varsi  ty 
squads  away  from  home 
this  weekend,  attention 
shifts  to  some  of  the 
sports  which  traditionally 
receive  less  ink  but  which 
deserve  just  as  much  sup- 
port from  the  sporting 
populace. 

At  eight  o'clock  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  Hart 
House  pool,  U  of  T's  body 
beautiful  team  of  swim- 
mers make  their  last  home 
appearance  against  tra- 
ditionally-strong Western 
CIAU  champions  for  the 
past  two  years,  Varsity's 
swim  team  has  piled  up 
honour  after  honour  al- 
most unnoticed.  They  de- 
serve a  look. 

The  wrestling  mats  are 
being  moved  into  the  main 
gymnasium  for  the  big 
grappling  duel  between 
Western  and  Toronto.  It 
starts  at  7:00  and  will  be 
the  best  wrestling  action 
available  all  year. 


Letter  from  Austria 


Andy  Hemphill,  last  year's  kingpin  of- 
ficial  in  Interfac  hockey,  has  been  roam- 
ing  and  r effing  (not  reefing)  in  Europe 
this  winter  and  sends  this  report  as  a 
prelim  to  Blues'  partaking  in  the  Vniver- 
siade. 

Greetings  to  all  from  Austria: 

I  assume  you  are  now  well  into  the 
hockey  season  and  all  is  running  well. 
How  did  football  go  .  .  .  did  Vic  again 
win  the  Mulock  Cup?  Please  pass  on  my 
congratulations  to  Messrs.  Murphy  and 
Watt  for  what  I  heard  was  a  most  pleas- 
ing football  season. 

I  received  word  just  yesterday  that  all 
has  been  arranged  for  me  to  officiate  in 
the  upcoming  "Universiade"  in  January 
...  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  per- 
mitted to  officiate  any  of  the  Toronto 
games  in  the  tournament  but  that  doesn't 
matter  since  all  European  officials  are 
equally  incapable.  There  are  many  young 
:  and    relatively    inexperienced  officials 
I  within  the  Intra-mural  programme  who 
|  would  far  surpass  the  best  of  the  Euro- 
|  pean  officials.  Most  people  I  have  spoken 
I  with  fully  support  the  claims  of  Cana- 
I  dian  Olympic  officials  regarding  the  of- 
j  ficials  and  are  more  than  happy  to  have 
■  a  N.  American  referee  their  games. 


Presently  I  am  en  route  to  Klagenfurt 
where  I  ref  a  game  tonight  in  which  Stu 
Grasham  of  last  year's  Vic  hockey  team 
is  playing.  The  hockey  is  unique  in  Aus- 
tria —  the  players  are  well  schooled  in 
fundamentals,  are  basically  strong 
skaters  but  lack  the  sixth  sense  required 
for  "good  heads  up"  positional  play.  The 
fans  are  unbelievably  wild.  1  have  en- 
countered nothing  like  it  —  neither  in 
Quebec  City  nor  in  a  Law-Sr.  Engineer- 
ing game.  Referees  are  hated  enemies 
who  all  but  defy  the  law  to  call  a  pen- 
alty on  the  home  team.  When  one  com- 
bines this  with  timid  officials  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  home  team  usually  wins. 
I  have  had  lighted  matches,  cigarettes 
and  shoes  thrown  at  me,  have  been  spat 
upon  once,  sworn  at  as  I've  never  heard 
at  home  and  grabbed  as  I  skate  near  the 
boards.  It  seems  to  be  a  cast  off  reac- 
tion common  to  the  European  tempera- 
ment which  has  ruined  soccer  in  Europe. 

It  would  be  in  Toronto's  interest  to  be 
well  liked  by  the  crowd  as  they  have 
such  an  influence  on  most  officials.  I 
might  suggest  they  bring  many  souvenirs 
to  distribute  such  as  centennial  pins  etc. 
—  not  only  to  the  opposition  but  liber- 
ally to  the  people  whom  the  players  en- 
counter. 


Blues  open  against  Czechs: 
how  about  a  telegram? 
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Varsity  Blues'  hockey  team 
play  their  first  game  tonight 
in  the  world  tournament  at 
Innsbruck.  Their  opponents 
are  the  redoubtable  Czechs. 
Tomorrow  night  they  face 
the  local  yokel  Austrian 
squad.  Exclusive  coverage 
of  both  these  games  will  ap- 
pear in  Monday's  Varsity. 

By  then  we  should  have  a 
good  indication  of  Varsity's 
chances  at  bringing  home  all 
the  bacon.  The  point  is:  if 
Blues  are  still  in  the  running 
by  the  time  they  play  their 
final  game  against  Russia 
on  Jan.  29,  it  might  be  a  nice 
thing  if  they  received  some 
sort  of  epistle  from  U  of  T 
students  showing  that  we 
are  alive  and  not  hiding  in 
the  Wallace  Room. 

The  best  bet  for  this  and 
to  show  also  of  course,  our 
undying  support  for  the 
Blue  and  White  cause  (cho- 
ke) is  one  of  those  multi- 
name  telegram  deals.  These 


can  be  very  effective  and  ap- 
preciated at  dressing  room 
time  just  before  the  big 
game. 

The  Athletic  Office  has  of- 
fered to  help  share  cost,  so 
the  price  per  name  would  be 
as  low  as  20  cents.  Anyone 
interested  in  helping  to  orga- 
nize this  fledgling  operation 
please  show  in  the  Varsity 
sports  office  at  91  St.  George 
for  a  short  meeting  this  af- 
ternoon at  1:15. 

Gymnasts  away 

U  of  I  gymnasts  hit  the 
road  this  weekend  for  a  five- 
university  meet  at  Queen's. 
Taking  part  for  Varsity  will 
be  John  Kortright  (all 
events),  Carl  Sloane  (free 
cal.  and  vaulting),  Mauro  Di- 
pasquale  (rings),  Arthur 
Stein  (pommels,  high  bar 
and  parallels),  and  Jamie 
(all  events). 


Bingley  with  the  Blues 


Blues  drop  oper  to  Czechs,  then  roar  back 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

INNSBRUCK,  Austria  ^- 
Varsity  Blues  ran  into  the 
good  and  the  bad  over  the 
weekend  as  they  tasted  ini- 
tial action  at  the  Universi- 
ade  hockey  tournament  in 
Innsbruck. 

In  Friday  night's  opener 
against  Czechoslovakia,  Blues 
found  themselves  trailing  3-0 
after  only  two  minutes  and 
13  seconds,  and  6-1  after  the 
second  period.  They  rallied 
somewhat  in  the  final  20 
minutes  but  the  final  score 
stood  Czechoslovakia  8  Var- 
sity 4. 

However  it  was  a  comple- 
tely different  story  the  fol- 
lowing night  against  Austria 


as  l.lues  thrashed  the  weak 
hosts  10-1. 

In  other  tournament  games 
an  awesomely  strong  Rus- 
sian squad  ran  roughshod 
over  Austria  22-0  and  Finland 
3-0. 

At  this  stage  there  appears 
little  chance  of  a  Varsity 
upset  over  the  favored  Rus- 
sians. 

Against  the  Czechs,  Blues 
were  completely  disorganiz- 
ed in  those  first  few,  disa- 
strous minutes  —  so  tight 
they  couldn't  do  a  thing  with 
the  puck.  Their  play  improv- 
ed considerably  thereafter 
and  they  carried  the  game 
through  much  of  its  latter 
stages.  But  by  then  it  was 


too  late. 

The  Czechs  performed  like 
machines,  always  onside,  sel- 
dom giving  the  puck  away. 
(Although  Blues  said  after 
the  game  that  the  Czech  body- 
checking  wasn't  too  tough.) 

Toronto  goals  came  from 
Paul  McCann,  Paul  Laurent 
and  Bob  McClelland  who 
clicked  twice.  All  were  scor- 
ed along  the  ice  from  right 
in  front  of  the  net. 

Blues'  netminder,  John 
Wrigley,  was  hurt  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  and  had 
to  be  replaced  by  Pete  Ad- 
amson  for  the  rest  of  the 
game.  Adamson  also  played 
against  Austria. 
The  Czech  team  has  three 


players  on  its  roster  from 
Sparta  Prague,  the  second- 
place  team  in  Czechoslova- 
kia's top  league.  Eight  memb- 
ers of  last  year's  national 
squad  played  for  Sparta. 

Shots  on  goal  were  32-25 
for  the  winners. 

Saturday's  Austria  game 
was  simply  no  contest.  The 
Austrians  fielded  a  mediocre 
unit,  and  a  top  interfaculty 
team  could  have  beaten  them 
easily.  For  Varsity,  McClel- 
land had  two  goals  again  as 
did  Ward  Passi.  Other  goals 
were  scored  by  Gord  Cun- 
ningham, Murray  Stroud,  Jim 
Miles,  Laurent,  and  Don  Ful- 
ler. 

A  member  of  last  year's 


Blues,  Fuller  was  picked  up 
for  this  tournament  from 
the  senior  Marlies.  He's  ta- 
ken Brian  Jones  position  on 
right  wing  with  McClelland 
and  Stroud  while  Jones 
moves  back  to  defense.  This 
shuffle  was  necessitated  by 
defenseman  Doug  Jones' 
weakness  after  losing  13 
pounds  in  a  two-week  virus 
bout. 

McCIelland's  first  goal, 
which  opened  the  scoring, 
was  a  picture  play,  as  he 
skated  through  the  whole 
Austrian  team  and  scored 
on  a  rising  backhander. 
Blues'  fourth  goal  was  scor- 
ed by  Passi  on  a  beautiful 
see  AUSTRIA  page  12 
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Demonstrators  want  committee  overhaul 


By  ANNE  BOODY 
and 

DAVE  FRANK 

The  campaign  against 
campus  "complicity"  in  the 
Vietnam  war  was  carried  to 
the  steps  of  Simcoe  Hall 
Friday  afternoon  by  75  dem- 
onstrators who  demanded 
to  speak  to  Acting  President 
J.  H.  Sword. 

They  pushed,  chanted  and 
hammered  on  the  doors  un- 
til a  delegation  of  three 
was  admitted  to  present  an 
open  letter. 

They  charged  that  uni- 
versity police  had  not  pro- 
vided adequate  protection 
for  the  protestors  at  Thurs- 
day's demonstration  outside 
the  Galbraith  Building.  They 
also  said  that  T.  G.  L.  Law- 
son,  assistant  safety  and  se- 
curity   officer,   "took  part 


with  the  engineers  in  burn- 
ing signs  and  leaflets''  and 
"openly  encouraged"  engi- 
neers as  they  scuffled  with 
the  pickets. 

The  group  demanded 
that  the  present  Placement 
Service  advisory  committee 
be  dissolved  and  that  a  new 
one  be  set  up  with  a  ma- 
jority of  students  and  with 
final  authority. 

They  charged  that  the 
present  committee  has  a 
"built-in  deadlock."  (The 
Students  Administrative 
Council  has  already  an- 
nounced it  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  composition  and 
procedures  of  the  commit- 
tee and  has  withdrawn  from 
it  temporarily.) 

About  150  students,  many 
of  them  from  the  engineer- 
ing faculty,  gathered  across 


the  road  from  the  demon- 
stration. They  restricted 
themselves  to  catcalls  and 
a  few  snowballs. 

"Why  waste  the  good 
clean  snow?''  advised  Ernie 
Pearson  (IV  APSC),  engi- 
neering society  vice-presi- 
dent. 

A  demonstrator  came  by 
handing  out  copies  of  their 
open  letter.  Engineers  took 
them  and  promptly  crum- 
pled them  up. 

"We're  going  in,"  shouted 
one  of  the  leaders  through 
his  loud  hailer.  Then  the 
marchers  moved  in  on  the 
doors,  reaching  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  three  po- 
lice to  pull  at  the  large 
brass  knockers. 

"If  we  don't  get  in,  no- 
body else  does,"  decided  one 
(see  Demonstration,  Page  3) 


"We  want  Sword,  we  want  Sword!"  chanted  pickets  outside 
Simcoe  Hall  Friday.  They  didn't  get  in,  but  delivered  a 
Wednesday  ultimatum  to  the  administration. 

photo  by  DAVE  SMITH 


Rochdale's  book-an  anti-Macpherson  report 


By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

Know-Place  a  radical  high- 
school  project  in  Vancouver 
has  received  a  good  deal  of 
publicity  lately  but  no  one 
has  pointed  out  that  all  its 
students  are  studying  art. 
They  can  choose  their  own 
courses  and .  after  going 
through  mathematics  and 
Latin  and  others  all  settled 
on  art. 

Meanwhile.  William  Hof- 
fer,  a  teaching  assistant  at 
Simon  Fraser  University  de- 
cided to  teach  his  class  how 
to  handle  ideas  before  he 
really  got  into  the  course.  He 
told  his  students  they  should 
read  one  chapter  of  any  book 
for  the  next  class  and  be  pre- 
pared for  a  discussion.  They 
all  read  the  first  chapter  of 
the  textbook— so  determin- 


ed were  they  to  please  their 
instructor. 

Both  of  these  examples  are 
central  in  the  problems  of 
student-centered  teaching,  as 
opposed  to  teaching  that  me- 
rely prepares  students  in 
ways  that_the  society  around 
dictates  and  both  are  impli- 
cit problems  in  a  new  book. 
The  University  Game,  pub- 
lished last  Saturday. 

TUG,  the  first  publication 
by  people  connected  with 
Rochdale  College,  is  a  look 
at  the  modern  university  and 
how  it  has  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  the 
technological  society.  In  this 
deeper  analysis,  it's  a  sort 
of  anti-Macpherson  Commis- 
sion report.  Macpherson  was 
concerned  with  patching  up 
with  a  few  reforms;  TUG  is 


concerned  with  asking  what 
the  university  and  what  edu- 
cation really  is. 

It  doesn't  really  confront 
these  high  aims  adequately 
but  as  the  first  extended  cri- 
tique of  the  Canadian  univer- 
sity scene  it  fills  an  impor- 
tant gap. 

TUG's  12  essays,  edited  by 
two  Rochdale  men,  Dennis 
Lee,  a  former  English  lec- 
turer at  Victoria  College  and 
H.  Adelman,  a  philosophy 
lecturer  at  York  University, 
all  start  from  the  assumption 
so  common  in  New  Left  cir- 
cles that  the  modern  univer- 
sity is  rarely  more  than  a 
servant  to  the  technological 
society.  It  supplies  the  train- 
ed men  and  the  research  for 
business  and  industry.  What 
the  essayists  do  to  build  on 


to  that  theme,  is  what  distin- 
guishes them. 

George  Grant,  McMaster's 
head  of  religion,  offers  an 
historical  analysis  of  where 
universities  are  going,  in  the 
most  intriguing  essay  in  the 
book,  and  the  most  frustrat- 
ing. 

Grant  sees  that  all  disci- 
plines, even  the  humanities 
and  philosophy  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  concerned 
with  the  search  for  the  bet- 
ter nature  of  man  and  more 
concerned  with  cataloguing, 
outlining  the  history  of 
thought,  labelling.  Thus  stu- 
dents can  study  the  concept 
of  sexuality  as  seen  by  Tol- 
stoi and  De  Sade  and  never 
have  to  decide  which  con- 
cept is  a  better  prescription 
for  one's  conduct.  That,  af- 


ter all  would  be  a  value  jud- 
gement. 

Technology,  Grant  says,  is 
the  new  religion,  to  which 
all  North  American  society 
has  put  its  faith  and  to 
which  universities,  therefore, 
had  to  gear  themselves. 

The  result  is  that  the  uni- 
versity is  the  new  church, 
sermonizing  to  its  congrega- 
tion how  to  be  ready  for  so- 
ciety— preparing  them  for  it. 
Other  disciplines  than  the 
hard  sciences  have  less  con- 
crete things  to  show  for 
their  labors  and  therefore 
turn  to  those  catalogues  and 
commentaries  and  endless 
new  editions. 

Grant's  picture  is  horrify- 
ing; pointing  to  the  logical 
next  step — rather  like  the 
(see  GAME  page  8) 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

presents 

Three  Etudes  —  Lelond  Smith 
Three  Preludes  —  Robert  Storer 
Prelude  —  John  Fodi  ((II  Mus.) 
Metomusic  —  Mayuzumi 
TUES.  JAN.  23      CONCERT  HALL  E.J.B. 
1  P.M. 


U.  C.  FfSTIVAl 

'ME  ME  PEN  ITS  OVER' 

A  ONE  ACT  PLAY 
BY  ERNIE  STRAUSS 


Directed  by  Henry  Tarvainen 


JAN.  24-26 


FREE 

WEST  HALL  1:00  P.M. 


uapjNeTTe 


our  lapinary  compatriot 
•reads  unpredictably 
t»  progress,  -we've 

like,  how  she  uses 
her  new  True 
fapphess  K/btf„f    Chequing  Account. 

past-Aastetoa   J  '  . 

posi-Scx  io  man      She  Sends  cut  cheques 
Money  to  a  fne»o.    fa.  one  cetft  her 
friends. 

so,  naturally,  all  her 
friends  have  to  write 
her  back  to  thank  hei- 
fer her  uneypected 
generosity. 

and  f/JWt ,  c£  course, 
we  send  back  all  her 
cancelled  chores. 

3o- 

fer  every  letter  that 
lapinefte  sends  out-, 
she  receives  two  hack. 

L  it  seems  to  he  a  very 
"  down,-J>cejr  way  to 
tfifcmsHvi    attract  attention. 

ipmop*  of  keeping  . 
inc/cc^yciirmmey     it  is  alSo  a  4ATiied  «cod 

dottcai.  ° 

So  tnayte  you  would, 
appreciate  getting  wwr 
cheques  iaelc,  too.,. 

s»w  veryoum 
CUshm  anlwrarfel 
cheques  fvyvou 

'■Zee?: 


pasl-fiappiness  is 
receiving  two  of 
SometHina  fiy  one 
itiroiyrifie  post. 


(*ectte) 


CampusBanK 


Oprrt  9.^  lo5  Monday  feTTmtijay.9.'bO  fe>6H-iday 
ccvrajter.  manager 
there  a™  90  branches  miarortfo 
an  of  ibcra-venr  friendly. 


Murray  Schisgaf's 
Broadway -Hit  Comedy 

"LUV" 

Now  thru'  Jan.  27 
8:30  p.m. 

At  Colonnade  Theatre 

131  BLOOR  ST.  N. 
Mon.  to  Thurs.  $2.50 
Fri.-Sat.-Sun.  $3.00 

MON.,  TUES. 
Special  Rate  $2.00 
witb  card  (at  door) 

RESERVATIONS: 

925-4573 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES  PROGRAMME 

and 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
FORUM  FOUNDATION 

Invites  you  to  attend  o  seminar 
TODAY  JAN.  22 
4  P.M. 

Sydney  Smith       Room  30S0 

Speaker: 

Prof.  Julian  Wolpert 

Dept.  of  Regionol  Science 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

"CONFLICT  AND 
SENSITIVITY 
THRESHOLDS" 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  a  book- 
let "The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  you  should 
expect  and  get  when  you  invest  tn 
a  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
Durchasu, 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diomond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 
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ZORBA 


con 


JAZZ 


241  YONGE  ST. 
364-3713 

(above  WIMPY'S) 

Commencing  Jan.  24th 

Every  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening  from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  o.m. 
You  may  dine  on  superb  Greek 
cooking  and  listen  to  the  jazz  of 

the  g or  die 
Mcdonald  trio 

Geordie  McDonald  -  drums 
Bruce  Harvey  -  piano 
Gary  Brisbane  -  bass 

Membership:  $1.00 
Admission:  $1.00 
Special  low  prices  on  Greek 

"haute  cuisine" 
HELP  KEEP  JAZZ  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  IN  TORONTO  I 


Around  Campus 

New  SAC  reps  questioned  on  issues 

Three  Students  Administrative  Council  represen- 
tatives acclaimed  to  seats  left  vacant  by  resignations 
are  against  restricted  use  of  the  campus  Placement 
Service. 

A  fourth,  Dale  Wilson  (II  Mus)  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

John  Palo  (IV  APSC)  was  not  sure  whether  his 
Placement  Service  stand  was  taken  on  moral  or  prag- 
matic grounds. 

"The  restriction ,  harms  only  the  engineers.  It 
doesn't  affect  the  Vietnamese  war." 

Both  Paloc  and  Paul  Mayne  (II  APSC)  favor  stu- 
dent co-operation  with  the  faculty,  but  are  against 
"student  takeover." 

Paloc  accused  SAC  of  trying  for  student  power 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  said  engineers  favored  co- 
operation. 

Nursing  rep  Judy  Carson  (II  Nurs)  has  recently 
returned  from  a  Christmas  trip  to  Mexico. 

"In  Mexico  the  students  seem  to  riot  just  for 
fun,"  she  said.  "I  hope  the  same  situation  doesn't  de- 
velop at  the  University  of  Toronto." 

She  was  unsure  about  giving  financial  aid  to 
draft-dodgers,  but  thought  "SAC  should  provide  in- 
formation to  any  newcomers  to  Canada  —  from  the 
U.S.  or  elsewhere." 

She  said  she  hopes  to  form  an  opinion  on  many 
campus  issues  by  listening  to  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  SAC  debates. 

U.  C.  Festival  tickets  selling  well 

About  150  concert  tickets  and  450  lecture  tickets  are 
left  for  the  University  College  Babel  festival. 

Publicity  Director  Hersh  Ezrin  (IV  UC)  says  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  of  tickets, 
worth  more  than  $8,000  have  been  sold. 

A  film  produced  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will 
be  shown  as  part  of  the  festival. 

S.O.B.,  an  eight-minute  black-and-white  short,  was 
produced  by  Mary  Omatsu  (II  UC),  president  of  the 
Centennial  Film  Board." 

The  film  employs  the  split-screen  technique  to  ex- 
plore the  myth  of  the  American  woman.  It  opposes 
"the  American  dream,  propaganda  and  violence" 
which  are  the  festival's  themes. 

Edmund  Burke  fails  to  move  students 

Fifteen  members  of  the  right-wing  Edmund  Burke 
Society  Friday  picketed  a  model  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  university's  Convocation  Hall. 

Brandishing  placards,  the  demonstrators  handed 
out  pamphlets  proclaiming  the  UN  a  tool  of  commu- 
nusm  and  a  grave  menace  to  freedom. 

Their  hand-out  urged  the  Canadian  government  to 
withdraw  from  the  "corrupt  and  anti-Western  UN" 
and  to  use  tax  savings  so  Canadians  "will  have  more 
money  to  invest  in  Canadian  industry." 

Chairman  Paul  Fromm  (II  SMC)  said  his  group 
wanted  "to  ignite  a  spark  of  dissent"  among  the  stu- 
dents at  the  forum. 

But  the  spark  didn't  seem  to  catch  with  the  250 
high  school  students  at  the  assembly.  Unmoved  by  the 
performance,  a  pretty  student  usher  remarked,  "Oh, 
they're  just  dumb." 

Student  rights  major  cause  of  unrest 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  structure  of  university  gov- 
ernment was  a  major  factor  in  last  week's  protest 
demonstrations,  says  Tom  Faulkner,  Students  Admin- 
istrative Council  president. 

However,  he  said  last  night  that  neither  he  nor 
SAC  favored  Friday's  demonstration  outside  Simcoe 
Hall  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  detrimental  to  tile  uni- 
versity. 

In  a  statement  Friday  Faulkner  noted:  "At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  25,000  staff  and  students  who  make  up 
the  university  community  have  no  legal  responsibility 
for  the  running  of  their  institution. 

"The  realization  of  this  fact  is  behind  the  dissatis- 
faction felt  by  faculty  and  students  over  the  existing 
structure  of  our  university,  and  it  is  a  major  factor 
behind  the  decision  of  a  small  group  to  demonstrate 
here  today  (Friday)." 

The  statement  also  asked  that  "a  special  commis- 
sion be  established  immediately  to  make  changes  in 
the  governing  structure  of  the  university  consistent 
with  the  democratic  rights  of  its  members." 

"Students  have  no  rights  at  all  now,"  Faulkner  said. 
"Everybody  taking  an  active  part  in  the  university 
should  have  a  say  in  its  workings,  even  the  men  who 
clean  off  the  blackboards." 


Peter  Szekely  announces  SAC  candidacy 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

The  first  student  in  the 
running  for  next  month's 
election  for  Students  Admi- 
nistrative Council  president, 
Peter  Szekely,  says  SAC  is 
wasting  time  on  sensational 
issues. 

Szekely  (III  UC)  says  his 
campaign  for  the  Feb.  15 
conlest  will  centre  on  con- 
crete issues  such  as  the  lack 
of  eating  facilities  on  cam- 
pus. 

SAC  is  involving  itself  in 
"hollow  posturizing"  when  it 
spends  an  excessive  amount 
of  time  on  the  Placement 
Service  issue,  Szekely  says 
Meanwhile  it  is  disgraceful 
that  many  students  eat  like 
"a  bunch  of  cattle"  in  over- 
crowded cafeterias. 

Szekely,  a  political  science 
and  economics  student,  sug- 
gested that  SAC  undertake  a 
program  to  provide  eating 
facilities  in  the  old  textbook 
store  and  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Szekely 
fled  the  Communists  in  his 
native  Hungary  and  seven 
months  later  came  to  To- 
ronto with  his  family. 

Currently  he  is  president 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Debating  Union.  This  year  he 
has  reorganized  the  union, 
cutting  down  on  the  number 
of  out-of-town  debates  and 
increasing  on-campus  UTDU 
activities  to  include  24  de- 
bates. 

He  is  against  SAC's  recent 
decision  on  the  Placement 
Service  because  "such  legis- 
lation takes  away  the  rights 
of  the  engineers." 

However,  he  added,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  SAC  not 
to  make  moral  decisions. 


"SAC  should  make  the 
right  moral  decisions,"  Sze- 
kely said.  "I  am  against  coer- 
sion.  Keeping  the  engineers 
out  of  Ihe  Placement  Ser- 
vice was  coercion." 

Szekely  feels  there  is  a  se- 
rious communication  gap 
between  ihe  campus  and 
SAC.  He  proposes  to  close 
this  gap  by  establishing  the 
position  of  press  officer 
within  SAC. 

The  press  officer,  through 
The  Varsity,  would  inform 
the  campus  of  what  the  va- 
rious SAC  commissions  are 
doing  and  where  volunteers 
are  needed. 

Szekely  would  like  to  see 
the  "less  sensational,  but 
more  important  news  about 
SAC"  reported  in  The  Var- 
sity. 

However  Szekely  affirms 
the  student's  right  to  be 
apathetic  about  SAC  and  its 


Peter  Szekely 


activities  since  the  student's 
prime  purpose  in  attending 
university  is  "to  get  an  edu- 
cation in  an  academic  envi- 
ronment." 

We  would  like  to  defeat 
the  prevalent  "bad  guys"  ap- 
proach to  the  university  ad- 
ministration  that  pervades 

"It  is  ridiculous  to  assume 
that  the  administration  is 
here  to  subvert  us  and  not 
help  us,"  he  said. 

While  SAC  is  a  political  in- 
strument for  students'  inte- 
rests in  society  and  the  uni- 
versity, it  should  not  be  po- 
litical within  itself,  he  said. 

Szekely  reports  he  already 
has  100  students  lobbying 
and  working  for  him,  throu- 
ghout the  campus. 

He  feels  SAC  was  "juve- 
nile" in  its  recent  decision 
to  turn  down  representation 
on  the  Senate.  SAC  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent briefs  to  the  univeisity 
through  the  proper  channels. 

SAC  doesn't  understand 
the  power  structure  of  the 
university.  I  don't  and  no  one 
does;  it  is  very  complex.  How 
can  we  push  for  power  when 
we  don't  know  where  the 
power  lies?" 

While  Peter  Szekeley  firm- 
ly states  that  he  is  not  aga- 
inst progress,  he  feels  SAC 
often  moves  ahead  too  ir- 
responsibly, unmindful  of 
other  considerations. 

"When  demands  are  made 
and  not  fully  met,  we  all 
know  the  saying  'too  little' 
too  late.'  We  should  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin 
and  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
demanding  too  much,  too 
soon." 


Sword  answers  demonstrator's  demands 


Acting-President  J.  H.  constituted  and  civilized  pro- 
Sword  has  urged  members  cedures  open  to  them." 
of  the  university  community  He  said  in  an  interview  last 
to  "make  use  of  the  duly  night  that  he  objected  to  the 


Demonstration 


.  (from  page  1) 

demonstrator.  "It  is  our 
right  as  students  to  speak 
to  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity." 

"We  want  Sword,"  they 
chanted,  "We  want  Sword." 

"Beat  Sword  into  Plough- 
shares," one  of  the  signs 
read. 

Ten  minutes  later  the 
door  was  unlocked  and  a 
delegation,  consisting  of  Irv 
Weisdorf  (III  UC),  Bill 
Johnston  (SGS),  and  Dan 
Drache,  a  graduate  student, 
was  let  into  the  building. 
They  returned  shortly. 

"The  President  has  re- 
fused to  see  us,"  reported 
Weisdorf.  The  engineers 
cheered  loudly. 

He  said  they  were  told 
that  Registrar  Robin  Ross 
and  Provost  Moffat  Wood- 
side  would  speak  to  them. 

"What's  a  provost  any- 
way," wondered  the  protest- 
ers, "We  want  Sword." 

"Ross  has  nothing  to  say 
to  us,"  said  Johnston.  "He 
can't  negotiate.  We'll  settle 
only  for  Sword." 

Ten   minutes    later  they 


went  back  in  to  ask  Mr. 
Ross  to  give  assurance  that 
Mr.  Sword  would  reply  to 
their  open  letter  by  Wednes- 
day morning. 

For  half  an  hour  the 
demonstrators  paraded 
through  the  slush.  The 
crowd  of  engineers  left  for 
classes  at  2  p.m.  By  then 
the  marchers  were  growing 
cold  and  restless. 

Just  as  the  situation  was 
getting  ugly  at  a  blocked 
side  door,  where  a  man  was 
demanding  entry  to  the  post 
office,  the  delegation  re- 
turned and  the  protesters 
gathered  around. 

"The  issue  is  far  from 
being  resolved,"  reported 
Drache.  "We  must  face  the 
fact  that  this  university  has 
a  policy  that  excludes  stu- 
dents." 

He  charged  Mr.  Ross  and 
Dr.  Woodside  with  "arro- 
gance," "mystification"  and 
"wishy-washy  replies." 

"Unless  we  get  answers," 
said  Weisdorf,  "we'll  amass 
here  in  numbers  10  and  20 
times  as  large  on  Wednes- 
day and  demand  he  answer 
our  questions." 


"anonymity"  of  the  Jan.  19 
Co-ordinating  Committee 
which  delivered  an  open 
letter  to  Simcoe  Hall  Friday 
afternoon. 

He  said  the  letter  had  not 
been  communicated  to  him 
by  university  officials  until 
an  hour  after  the  demonstra- 
tion began  and  that  he  had 
"unbreakable  engagements" 
at  the  time. 

"I  don't  want  to  minimize 
the  quality  or  the  serious- 
ness of  the  issues  involved," 
he  said,  "but  what  kind  of 
judgment  can  you  make 
about  an  anonymous  group 
like  this  committee  instruct- 
ing the  President  to  appear?" 

Mr.  Sword  emphasized  that 
the  Placement  Service  advis- 
ory committee  was  establish- 
ed "in  accordance  with  nor- 
mal university  procedures." 

"Its  composition  and  terms 
of  reference  were  acceptable 
to  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council." 

He  told  reporters  that  SAC 
had  not  informed  him  of  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the 
Placement  Service  commit- 
tee. At  its  last  meeting  SAC 
decided  to  "temporarily  with- 
draw." 

Mr.  Sword  also  said  the 
charges  against  T.  G.  L.  Law- 
son,  assistant  safety  and  sec- 
urity officer,  were  false. 

Mr.  Sword  said  he  felt  this 
statement  answered  the  de- 
monstrators' questions.  He 
does  not  intend  to  make  any 
further  statement. 


Hart  House  f| 


"OBSTACLES  TO  CHRISTIAN  UNITY" 

by 

Father  Gregory  Baum 

Tuesdoy,  January  23rd 
Music  Room  — -  1:00  p.m. 
CLadies  Welcome) 


ART  GALLERY 
January  24th  —  February  9th 
"MEMBERS'  ART  SHOW" 
Notice:  -  All  work  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Undergrad.  Office  by  5  p.m.  TO-DAY 


COLOUR  SHOW  ON  RUSSIA 
SEA  TO  SEA 

Wednesday,  January  24th 
1  to  2  p.m. 
East  Common  Room 
All  members  of  the  house  welcome. 
(Sponsored  by  the  Camera  Club). 


POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  January  25rh 
Art  Gallery,  1:15  p.m. 
JOHN  ROBSON  —  Wallace  Stevens 
and  others. 
ALAN  TOFF  —  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


Members  of  Hort  House  are  invited 

to  submit  written  suggestions  for 
repairs  &  renovations  to  the  House. 
Warden's  Office, 
Repairs  &  Renovations 
Sub-Committee, 
Hart  House, 


TICKETS  for  BOBBY  HUTCHERSON  QUINTET 

Jazz  Concert  Available  TO-DAY  at  the 
Hall  Porter's  Desk. 


NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Presents 

Prof.  L.S.  FEUER  BSC.  A  J.  PHD: 

Dept.  of  Sociology 

"Present  Day  Social  Trends 
in  U.  S.  S.  R.  Society" 

Wednesday,  Jan.  24     1 :00  P.M. 
Room  2117    Sid  Smith 


EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY  — 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

Lecture  Series  by 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

"J.  LAMARCK  AND  G.  CUVIER: 
Two  Dissident  Frenchmen" 

will  be  given 

TODAY 

(advertised  for  last  Monday,  but 
cancelled  because  of  weather  conditions) 

Subsequent  lectures  will  be  given  a  week  later  than  previously 
scheduled,  the  lost  lecture  to  be  on  March  4  instead  of  Feb.  26. 

MONDAYS  AT  5.30  P.M. 
SEELEY  HALL,  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
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"The  time  hos  come 
—  THE  WALRUS 


de-grading 

A  group  of  fourth-year  history  students 
were  complaining  last  week  about  grades 
they  had  received  on  essays  just  returned 
by  a  pcrticular  professor.  Evidently  they 
found  their  Bs,  B-s  and  B+s  inadequate  to 
the  worth  of  their  essays;  and  they  were 
particularly  adamant  that  third-year  stu- 
dents in  the  class  may  have  been  marked 
with  lighter  standards  than  they  —  how  else 
would  they  get  marks  as  high  as  fourth-year 
students. 

Complaints  such  as  these  are  heard  so 
often  around  this  university  that  they  have 


become  almost  laughable.  Similarly  with  the 
occasional  remark  that  such  arid  such  a 
mark  is  standard  for  a  professor;  no  one 
gets  anything  higher  and  only  an  IQ  in  the 
moron  category  gets  anything  lower. 

While  they  may  be  laughable,  though, 
these  and  the  many  other  complaints  about 
the  grading  system  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  the  system. 

We've  all  had  essays  or  exams  in  which 
the  grades  were  far  out  of  line  with  what  we 
knew  was  the  value  of  the  work  done.  The 
mark  in  those  cases  didn't  mean  a  thing. 

You  should  have  a  chance  to  discuss  your 
work  with  your  professor  and  defend  it  if 
necessary;  pick  up  new  ideas  and  interpreta- 


all  cards  down 

When  75  demonstrators  gathered  on  the 
steps  of  Simcoe  Hall  Friday  with  more  de- 
mands regarding  the  advisory  committee  on 
the  Placement  Service,  they  found  themsel- 
ves merely  frustrated.  They  also  participa- 
ted in  a  little  comedy  that  contained  no 
humor. 

Acting  President  John  Sword  could  not 
see  delegates  from  the  demonstrators  but 
Registrar  Robin  Ross,  true  to  his  dictum 
that  he  will  never  lose  faith  in  students  no 
matter  what,  did  see  them.  Of  course,  he  is 
the  officer  in  charge  of  student  delegations 
and  petition-wielders. 

All  this  was  a  formality,  though,  because 
Simcoe  Holl  wasn't  about  to  meet  the  dem- 
onstrators' demands  even  though  the  de- 
mands are  the  most  sensible  yet.  Briefly, 
they  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  are  merely  civil  serv- 


ants on  campus  and  therefore  should  have 
little  to  say  in  decisions,  particularly  when 
the  matter  involved  is  the  Placement  Service 
which  is  financed  entirely  out  of  student 
fees. 

By  meeting  the  demand  that  no  admin- 
istration delegates  be  on  the  committee  to 
advise  on  the  running  of  the  Placement 
Service,  Simcoe  Hall  would  give  up  port  of 
its  present  power.  Simcoe  Hall  is  not  likely 
to  do  that  voluntarily,  and  its  officers,  there- 
fore, cite  the  work  the  committee  has  done 
so  far  and  say  that  nothing  more  can  be 
done. 

Clearly  an  impasse  has  been  reached  thot 
small  demonstrations  will  not  break  through. 
Fortunately  some  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  have  come  to  see  that  their  tac- 
tics should  be  changed  to  some  other  type 
of  action.  Demonstrations  often  arouse  ani- 
mosities; they  don't  necessarily  gain  support 
for  the  cause  or  arouse  anyone's  conscien- 
ces. 


Letters 


hollow  men,  stuffed  men 

Sir: 

I  have  in  the  past  been  let  down  somewhat  by 
a  few  of  the  escapades  of  my  engineering  col- 
leagues, but  I  have  never  been  as  abhorred  by  such 
a  complete  disrespect  for  human  dignity  as  I  wit* 
nessed  Thursday.  The  very  engineers  who  onlj  yes- 
terday were  adamant  in  their  demands  for  indivi- 
dual freedom,  today  demonstrated  their  true  atti- 
tude by  pelting  snowballs  at  people  armed  only 
with  placards  and  guts. 

One  girl,  on  noticing  her  friend  hiding  behind  a 
car,  said,  "What's  the  use  in  coming  if  you're  going 
to  hide?" 

And  this  is  the  crux.  The  protesters  came  be- 
cause of  individual  commitment  —  a  commitment 
to  stand  for  their  belief  in  mankind.  The  engineers 
existed  only  as  a  mob  —  and  without  purpose  or 
feeling.  To  believe  one  is  right  and  to  express  it  is 
the  most  expedient  road  to  truth;  but  to  believe 
another  is  wrong  and  to  deny  him  expression  is 
an  utter  anomaly  —  the  anomaly  pervading  the  so- 
cial regression  of  the  self-satisfied,  epitomized  by 
the  engineers  today. 

I  have  played  football  and  hockey  for  Skule, 
have  worked  in  the  BFC  and  Skule  Night.  Never 
again.  The  complete  repulsion  experienced  because 
of  the  ugliness  of  massive  intolerance  is  too  high 
a  price. 

I  am  tired  of  defending  engineers,  passing  it  off 
as  spirit.  Depriving  someone  of  sight  is  not  a 
prank.  A  girl's  cut  face  is  not  beautiful.  One  won- 
dering at  the  snow's  beauty  turned  into  the  mob's 
armament  is  not  to  be  ridiculed.  As  for  the  engi- 
neers, Eliot's  opening: 

"We  are  the  hollow  men 

We  are  the  stuffed  men 

Leaning  together 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw." 

M.  J.  Morgan  (III  APSC) 


separate  issues 


Sir: 

It  was  not  clear  whether  Thursday's  protestors 
were  demonstrating  against  Canadian  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war  or  against  the  on-campus  pres- 
ence of  companies  supplying  the  US  with  war  ma- 
terials- The  two  issues  as  they  effect  this  campus 
are  separate.  Organized  opposition  to  Dow's  recruits 
ing  here  is  felt  by  many  to  disregard  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  determine  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment. This  is  the  issue  as  it  effects  the  poli- 
tics of  this  campus.  Yet  those  who  hold  this  view 
may  well  be  opposed  to  Canadian  complicity  in  the 
war  and  feel  that  employees  of  companies  supply- 
ing war  materials  are  more  guilty  than  others.  To 
oppose  the  war  and  Cariadian  involvement  in  it  by 
opposing  Dow  recruitment  on  our  campus  is  thus 
an  ambiguous  protest.  There  is  also  a  danger  that 


those  who  oppose  Dow's  presence  here  delude 
themselves  that  their  complicity  in  the  war  is 
thereby  lessened:  it  is  not.  As  observed  at  the  post- 
demonstration  debate,  we  are  all  guilty  by  virtue 
of  our  government's  highly  equivocal  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

It  is  by  protesting  our  country's  economic  and 
political  involvement  in  the  war  that  we  may  dem- 
onstrate our  refusal  to  acquiesce  to  the  war  rather 
than  by  opposition  to  Dow-like  companies  recruit- 
ing on  our  campus.  Such  opposition  is  less  a  regis- 
tering of  anti-war  protest  than  unjustified  intrusion 
into  the  sphere  of  individual  decision  making  and 
a  whitewash  of  the  "majority"  conscience.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  presence  of  Dow  on  this  campus  and 
opposition  to  Canadian  involvement  in  the  war  are 
discrete  issues.  As  a  result  of  their  confusion  in 
yesterday's  march,  the  intent  of  the  demonstration 
was  ambivalent. 

Derek  Allen,  (III  Trin.) 

cynical  complacency 

Sir: 

I  cannot  let  Thursday's  demonstration  and  Bill 
Charlton's  repulsive  contribution  to  the  debate  in 
Convocation  Hall  pass  without  comment.  First,  let 
me  establish  the  context  in  which  I  speak.  I  am 
an  American,  professor's  wife,  mother  of  four,  and 
a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  I 
am  not  a  political  activist  (that's  a  full-time  job 
and  I  already  have  two  of  those)  but  I  have  a  real 
concern  about  the  present  state  of  our  society  and 
a  real  investment  in  its  future.  Among  the  tenden- 
cies represented  in  the  line  of  march  I  place  my- 
self among  the  moderates. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  anti-Vietnam  demonstra- 
tion because  I  believe  demonstrations  are  a  legiti- 
mate way  to  press  for  political  action  and  a  way  to 
dramatize  a  moral  position.  Ordinary  political  pro- 
cesses, elections,  lobbying  elected  representatives, 
and  so  on,  have  limited  applicability  in  this  case. 
I  was  in  the  street  —  with  a  bunch  of  brutish  un- 
ruly youths  bruising  me  with  hard-thrown  snowballs 
—  because  I  feel  that  pressure  through  ordinary 
channels  has  failed  and  because  I  wanted  to  de- 
clare my  stand. 

Mr.  Charlton,  in  his  arrogant  harangue,  said  that 
the  demonstrators  were  accomplices  with  everyone 
else  in  Canada  in  Canada's  aid  to  the  U.S.  in  fight- 
ing an  unjust  war.  No  one  suggests  that  a  demon- 
stration absolves  guilt.  But  I  refuse  to  sit  back  like 
Mr.  Charlton  and  say  with  cynical  complacency 
that  everyone  is  black. 

Contrary  to  his  simplistic  views,  there  are  legi- 
timate means  of  expressing  dissatisfaction  which 
do  not  involve  revolution.  Demonstration  is  one  of 
them.  I  demonstrated  because  I  want  to  change, 
not  overthrow,  the  system. 

Louise  A.  Tilly  (SGS) 
(Mis.  Charles  Tilly! 


tions  if  possible.  Some  professors  allow  that 
but  very  few  students  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  because  the  others  often  have  be- 
come yes-men  who  feed  the  professor  what 
he  wants  to  hear.  If  they  get  a  low  mark  they 
think  "Well,  it  wasn't  exactly  what  he  wan- 
ted" and  leave  the  problem  there.  Obviously 
o  student  doesn't  need  to  be  able  to  think  if 
he  knows  what  a  professor  wants. 

We  know  thot  university  departments  de-_ 
fend  grading  on  the  grounds  that  some  stan- 
dard is  necessary  to  help  them  decide  who 
gets  into  graduate  school  and  who  doesn't. 
But  we  also  know  that  o  good  number  — 
maybe  the  majority  —  of  graduate  stud- 
ents are  intellectual  pygmies  who  hove  made 
graduate  education  as  sterile  and  os  empty 
of  thought  as  first  year. 

Either  the  standards  are  too  low  or  the 
grading  system  does  not  give  preference  to 
the  really  bright  people.  When  you  consider 
that  grading  allows  a  form  of  submission  to 
the  professor's  ideas,  you  see  that  the  latter 
is  true  and  therefore  the  former  has  no 
meaning.  Standards  are  neither  high  nor 
low  when  they  just  don't  work. 

More  important  though,  grading  leads  to 
o  form  of  competition.  If  you  get  a  high 
mark,  you  know  that  someone  else  gets  a 
low  one.  After  oil  not  everyone  can  pass  and 
not  everyone  can  get  as  high  a  mark  as  ev- 
eryone else.  Therefore  the  rush  for  marks, 
particularly  among  those  who  still  haven't 
unlearned  their  high-school  training,  be- 
comes a  method  of  self-realization.  In  this 
way,  the  ru  s  h  for  marks  becomes  a  method 
for  the  insecure  person  to  justify  his  being 
alive.  So  grading  actually  works  to  shunt  a 
bunch  of  neurotics  into  graduate  school. 

Other  people  use  their  grades  with  a 
slightly  different  end  in  mind:  scholarships. 
These  place  education  and  learning  on  a 
purely  materialistic  level. 

With  this  materialistic  aspect  and  with 
the  earlier  psychological  aspect,  grading 
more  and  more  fits  into  the  survivai-of-the- 
fittest  aspect  of  competition;  the  same  one 
thot  allows  all  the  bad  by-products  of  cap- 
italism to  occur  and  extends  logically  to  the 
level  of  the  absurd  in  war.  This  may  seem  a 
rather  drawn-out  piece  of  logic,  but  look 
around,  its  there  and  you're  a  part  of  it  if 
you  accept  and  work  within  the  system. 

Grading  is  chiefly  responsible  for  making 
the  university  the  sterile  but  efficient  place 
which  it  has  become  and  is  the  one  way  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  have  of  maintaining 
their  superiority  over  you.  They  don't  have 
to  earn  your  respect  when  they  know  you 
have  to  earn  their  marks. 
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LETTERS 


ross  sets  placement  record  straight 

I  refer  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
19th  January  called  "An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Engineering  Students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto". 


Among  other  things  this  letter  discusses 
the  composition  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Placement  Service.  In  so  discussing, 
the  letter  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  The  facts  are: 

(1)  The  Committee  consisted  of  14  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  5  members  were  students  nominated 
by  the  SAC.  The  students  initially 
nominated  were  all  members  of  the 
SAC. 

13)5  members  were  nominated  by  the 
Association  of  the  Teaching  Staff.  It 
is  utterly  untrue  to  suggest,  as  the  let- 
ter did,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
influence  the  Association  in  its  choice 
of  members. 

',4)  1  member  was  nominated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Again,  it  is  a  complete  perver- 
sion of  the  truth  to  suggest  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  influence  the 
membership. 

(5)  3  members  of  the  Committee  Were 
nominated  by  the  Acting  President  of 
the  University  —  the  Dean  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, the  Vice-Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  myself. 

The  Committee  has  now  held  four  lengthy 
meetings,  the  minutes  of  which  are  all  avail- 
able for  public  inspection.  The  essence  of 
these  meetings  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  At  its  first  meeting,  the  Committee 
unanimously  agreed  that  I  should 
continue  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  also  una- 
nimously agreed,  that  while  its  actual 
meetings  should  not  be  open  to  the 
public  and  the  press,  the  minutes,  as 
approved  by  the  Committee,  should 
be  used  in  whatever  way  members 
of  the  Committee  thought  desirable. 

(2)  At  its  second  meeting,  the  Committee 
defeated  by  7  votes  to  6  a  proposal 
that  it  was  not  at  present  practical 
to  make  a  distinction  between  com- 


panies  using   the   facilities   of  the 
Placement  Service.  The  text  of  the 
defeated  motion  ran:  "that  this  Com- 
mittee does  not  deem  it  to  be  possible 
or  desirable  for  the  University  at  the 
present  time  to  make  the  moral  judg- 
ments necessary  to  implement  the 
SAC  resolution". 
On  the  defeat  of  this  motion,  the  Com- 
mittee then  approved,  with  two  dissenting 
votes,  the  following  motion:  "that  until  such 
time  as  it  is  instructed  to  conduct  its  af- 
fairs in  another  manner,  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice continue  its  activities  in  the  traditional 
manner." 

In  view  of  this  decision,  I  advised  the 
Acting  President  that  the  Placement  Service 
should  now  arrange  for  the  resumption  of 
interviews  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  the  time 
being  towards  the  end  of  November. 

At  its  third  meeting  on  December  20th, 
the  Committee  rejected  by  7  votes  to  4  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee 
"considers  the  establishment  of  such  moral 
policy  as  that  suggested  by  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  both  desirable  and 
possible".  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Com- 
mittee was  tied  5-5  on  the  proposal  to  the 
effect  that  "immediately  companies  sched- 
uled to  use  the  Placement  Service  be  offi- 
cially requested  to  reveal  the  extent  of 
their  contributions  to  the  Vietnam  war  ef- 
fort." 

At  its  fourth  meeting  on  January  5,  the 
Committee  was  informed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil that  the  Council  executive  was  proposing 
to  appoint  new  representatives  to  the  Com- 
mittee, as  soon  as  this  could  be  aranged  by 
the  Council.  The  Committee  also  agreed 
unanimously  that,  in  their  view,  it  was  ap- 
propriate that  the  Placement  Service  should 
continue  to  put  students  of  the  University 
into  contact  with  possible  employers. 

These  are  the  facts  concerning  the  com- 
position and  the  activities  to  date  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Placement  Serv- 
ice. 

Robin  Ross,  Vice-President  and  Registrar 


student  power  is  in  committees 


Although  most  SAC  reps  will  not  admit 
it,  real  power  in  this  university  is  shifting 
from  their  hands  into  those  of  ordinary 
elected  students  who  are  sitting  on  the  cur- 
riculum committees  of  the  various  facul- 
ties. This  shift  in  effective  power  is  occur- 
ring gradually  and  SAC  is  doing  little  to 
counteract  it,  control  it,  or  at  least  benefit 
from  it. 

Power  then  is  shifting  from  a  centralized 
body,  SAC,  to  the  decentralized  committee. 

This  is  "student-power"  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word.  It  follows  logically  from  the 
past  activities  of  activists  on  this  campus. 
It  might  be  defined  as  the  belief  that  stu- 
dents at  university  have  a  right  to  be  in- 
volved in  their  own  education  and  to  im- 
prove on  it  where  necessary  because  edu- 
cation is  most  relevant  to  their  being  here. 
It  does  not  require  a  stand  on  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam,  discrimination  or  any  other  so- 
cial problem.  This  role  is  understandable 
and  desirable,  given  that  a  students'  role 
at  this  university  centers  about  learning. 

The  student  who  sits  on  committees  is 
in  an  ideal  position.  He  represents  a  homo- 
geneous, small,  well-defined  constituency 
for  whom  he  can  speak  confidently  and 
whose  interests  are  not  too  different 
from  his  own.  Meaningful  discussion  is 
achieved  between  himself  and  his  fellows 
and  between  himself  and  the  faculty  mem- 
bers. Achievements  may  be  minor  and  short 
term  or  otherwise.  But  they  are  easily  iden- 
tifiable and  intimate  to  his  studies.  Burea- 
cracy  is  left  to  others— as  are  headlines. 

But  problems  are  created  in  two  areas. 
First,  all  reps,  are  not  chosen  by  the  de- 
partment heads  rather  than  by  the  students 
in  the  department.  Second,  if  discussions 
do  break  down,  there  is  no  real  recourse  to 
any  higher  student  body  for  support. 


SAC  reps,  on  the  other  hand  must  deal 
with  a  college-wide  constituency  (in  most 
cases)  that  is  too  large,  too  heterogeneous 
and  amorphous  for  meaningful  interaction 
or  identification.  The  reps,  tend  to  be  drawn 
from  one  particular  discipline  and  have 
views  and  interests  that  are  identifiable  only 
with  that  discipline.  Further,  because  they 
are  very  much  delegates  at  large,  they  are 
forced  into  the  role  of  minor  bureaucrats 
in  their  involvement  with  the  entire  univer- 
sity rather  than  with  one  particular  faculty. 
Only  those  whose  ego  needs  Varsity  head- 
lines to  survive  manage  to  achieve  any  real 
satisfaction.  Often  satisfaction  comes  on  is- 
sues alien  to  their  constituency.  The  fact 
that  representatives  must  be  elected  on  a  fa- 
culty rather  than  college  basis,  makes  that 
representation  questionable.  The  colleges 
and  their  councils  have  ceased  to  become 
meaningful  political  bodies.  More  especially, 
since  the  growth  of  the  departmental  stu- 
dent-staff committees. 

Further,  SAC  is  not,  because  it  cannot, 
influence  the  manner  in  which  these  com- 
mittees are  formed  or  how  they  should 
function.  If  a  impass  is  reached  on  these 
committees,  SAC  cannot  provide  a  council 
of  support.  SAC  is  ineffective. 

The  solution?  SAC  representatives  must 
be  elected  on  a  faculty  rather  than  college 
basis.  Representation  could  be  proportional 
to  student  enrollment  and  representatives 
would  meet  to  discuss  faculty  as  well  as 
campus  problems.  It  would  put  represen- 
tation on  a  more  meaningful  basis  and  allow 
the  true  interests  of  students  on  this  cam- 
pus to  be  represented.  It  would  meaning- 
fully involve  SAC  in  the  changes  occuring 
on  campus  and  give  that  tired  body  new 
life. 


column  and  a  half 

"Spiritus  Sanctas" 

Seven  thirty  Monday  morning.  Parched 
dry,  and  the  Embassy  doesn't  open  for 
four  hours.  What  to  do?  How  can  body 
and  soul  be  kept  together?  Seek  religion, 
brother.  For  the  only  way  you  can  drink  on 
campus  is  by  getting  religion. 

The  beauty  of  our  adulterated  Xianity  lies 
in  its  simplicity.  There  are  no  card-carrying 
Xians,  so  you  may  pass  yourself  off  as 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  whatever  flavor  you 
like.  Unless  of  course  you  wear  that  three 
pound  heirloom  cross  your  grandmother 
failed  to  make  heaven  on.  Sure  sign  of  a 
phony. 

If  you  have  decided  to  follow  the  reli- 
gious path,  the  itinerary  of  the  High  Holy 
Grail  is  as  follows. 

Those  dedicated  beyond  reason  will  start 
with  the  early  mass  at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
chapel.  To  pass  for  Catholic  it  is  necessary 
only  to  mumble  totally  incomprehensible 
responses.  The  priest  will  assume  that  you 
are  a  purist,  and  are  replying  in  fractured 
Latin.  He  may  be  somewhat  startled  when 
you  grab  the  Communion  chalice  and  keep 
it  to  your  lips,  but  the  early  morning  hour 
explains  everything.  Anyhow,  your  sins  are 
forgiven. 

Linger  with  Aquinas  as  long  as  possible, 
for  there  is  a  bleak,  unprofitable  period 
ahead.  The  next  stop  is  Trinity  Chapel,  and 
the  wine  flows  like  molasses.  Zeal  is  no  rea- 
son for  expense.  Drink  too  much  here  and 
you  may  be  asked  to  worship  in  the  church 
of  your  second  choice.  So  stop  at  Trinity 
only  on  those  weak,  desperate  mornings. 

If  you  are  a  regular  on  the  Trail,  you  will 
know  that  Holy  Communion  at  Hart  House 
can  be  pure  holy  hell.  On  United  Church  of 
Canada  mornings,  at  least.  I  believe  it  was 
in  the  clays  of  the  Very  Rev.  Muchless  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  curb  sensuality  and 
lasciviousness  within  the  church  by  substi- 
tuting Welchade  for  the  real  thing. 

No  doubt  the  United  Church  feels  very 
smug  about  being  so  modern,  and  having 
its  faith  locked  away  in  'tiny  flavor  buds 
bursting  with  religion',  which  come  to  life 
with  the  adding  of  water.  This  poses  the 
question  of  whether  portability  of  the 
church  is  a  threat  to  the  transistor  radio. 

By  now  you  are  ready  to  dash  on  to  St. 
Basil's  for  mid-mom  mass.  The  service  here 
can't  compare  with  that  of  Aquinas;  no 
chance  at  all  to  grab  the  chalice.  Young 
moderns  have  found  that  the  easiest  thing 
to  do  is  to  sip  and  jump  to  your  feet,  ad- 
vancing in  the  communion  line  by  a  few 
paces  so  you  can  do  it  over  again.  This  can 
be  repeated  to  religious  fulfilment. 

All  there  remains  now  is  to  both  switch 
and  tight.  Switch  into  your  oldest  jacket, 
canvas  shoes,  and  air  of  rumpled  disdain, 
and  fight  your  way  to  the  Massey  College 
bar.  You  can  make  like  an  insider  by  call- 
ing the  goldfish  by  their  first  names:  Mas- 
sey is  an  intimate  place. 

This  is  admittedly  a  lot  of  effort  simply 
to  get  an  off-hours  drink.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  never  so  difficult.  Stanley  Taylor's 
Tri-M  Society  used  to  meet  every  Thursday 
in  the  JCR  for  wine  and  cheese  parties.  The 
Merry  Mirth-makers,  or  Mirthful  Merry- 
makers, had  a  wide  following  which  had 
adopted  the  Parkdale  wine  store  on  Spa- 
dina,  much  in  the  way  that  other  Societies 
adopt  children. 

Eager  young  drunks  of  female  dimension 
were  initiated  into  the  Society  by  having 
their  tresses  gummed  up  with  the  thickest 
sherry  available.  There  was  such  reluctance 
to  undergo  this  ceremony,  that  by  the  sec- 
ond secret  meeting,  membership  stood  at 
twenty-five. 

Trade  reciprocity  was  achieved  by  the 
males  bringing  the  wine,  and  girls  the 
cheese.  Further  commerce  between  mem- 
bers was  limited  only  by  personalities  and 
Federal  legislation  against  the  transporting 
of  minors  across  provincial  boundaries  for 
immoral  purposes. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  to  drink 
on  campus,  you  must  be  religiously  or  so- 
cially elect.  Otherwise,  drink  under  the 
nose  of  the  Administration. 

by  Kaspars  dzeguze 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23 

FR.  GREGORY  BAUM 

OBSTACLES  TO 
CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

MUSIC  ROOM 
HART  HOUSE 


LADIES  WELCOME 


l.OO  P.M. 


Sponsored  by: 

Hart  House  Chaplaincy;    United  Church  Chaplaincy; 
Student  Christian  Movement 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
PUBLIC  LECTURES 

4:30  p.m.  -  Lecture  Hall,  Academic  Building 
JAN.  23 

'The  Idea  of  Vehemence 
in  Marston,  Milton  and  Donne' 

A.M.  Endicott,  Dept.  of  English,  Victoria  College 


This  student  discount  card 


Student  Signature  ..>....  

ftlNTAl    10%    —   DMCOUNT  —   PUICHA8I  10% 


means  more  than 

>%off 

on  all  rentals  and 

lO% 

discount  on  all  purchases 

It  also  means  Syd  Silver's 
•  quality  •  fit  •  dependability  •  service 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  student  discount 
card  clip  it  from  this  ad  and  use  it  as  a 
regular  card.  For  those  big  important 
occasions  remember  Syd  Silver,  Canada's 
leading  name  in  formal  wear. 

Special  Group  Rates 
TUXEDOS  TAILS 


$10 


Silver  ft  Formals  Ltd. 


500  Yonge  Street. 
923-4611 


83  Bloor  Street  West 
923-1281 
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THE  YANKEES 
THE  YANKEES 


by  Ian  Harrison 


This  Thursday  evening,  hopefully  at  7:30  p.m.,  a  bus 
will  pull  up  at  the  International  Student  Centre  on  St. 
George  St.  About  three  dozen  stiff,  tired  Americans  will 
clamber  out,  stretch  their  limbs,  and  begin  an  exciting 
weekend  bash  —  much  of  it  at  your  expense. 

Until  the  following  Monday  evening,  when  the  show 
will  be  over,  at  least  30  of  them,  and  30  other  U  of  T  stu- 
dents, will  be  wined  and  dined  in  good  Canadian  fashion. 
On  Friday  morning  they'll  tour  downtown  Toronto.  Early 
that  evening  they'll  enjoy  a  reception  at  Hart  House.  Still 
later,  they'll  dine^at  Ed's  warehouse  Restaurant,  and  watch 
Theatre  Toronto's  The  Drummer  Boy  at  the  Royal  Alex. 

On  Saturday  they'll  be  given  a  sherry  party  and  lunch 
at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel.  Dinner  will  be  held  at  Le  Pro- 
vencal, followed  by  an  evening  of  NHL  hockey  at  Maple 
Leaf  Gardens  (Chicago  at  Toronto).  On  Sunday  they'll  take 
in  a  sleigh  ride;  Sunday  night  they'll  stay  at  Hart  House 
Farm  near  Caledon.  Monday  will  be  crowned  with  a  fare- 
well dinner  at  the  Ports  of  Call. 

Toss  in  an  additional  dance,  or  perhaps  one  or  two 
frat  parties,  as  well  as  three  afternoon  seminars  on  Anti- 
Americanism,  and  you  have  quite  a  weekend.  It's  all  in  the 
name  of  International  Understanding,  for  it's  the  U  of  T 
half  of  the  ninth  annual  Tarheel  Exchange. 

Eight  years  ago  the  first  exchange  of  students  between 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  (UNC)  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.,  and  the  University  of  Toronto  blossomed  under  the 
personal  friendship  between  the  then-Chancellor  of  UNC 
and  present  U  of  T  President  Claude  Bissell.  Every  year 
since,  a  group  of  U  of  T  students  have  been  weekend 
guests  at  UNC,  and  have  in  turn  hosted  their  UNC  coun- 
terparts for  a  similar  weekend  here.  This  year  the  16,000 
students  on  the  American  campus  are  sending  30  delegates, 
four  or  five  alternates,  and  two  chaperones.  Last  Novem- 
ber, 30  U  of  T  students  went  south. 

Bus  trip  down  taught  humility 

"The  bus  trip  down  was  really  bad,"  said  Stephen  Ger- 
ring  (IV  VIC),  chairman  of  the  Tarheel  Exchange's  publi- 
city committee.  "It  really  taught  humility;  you  couldn't 
shave  or  bath,  and  we  got  there  very  tired  and  grubby  as 
all  get  out."  The  group  charterered  a  bus  ($20.00  per  stu- 
dent, round  trip)  and  left  Toronto  about  8:15  p.m.,  Wed- 
nesday, November  15.  By  7:30  the  following  evening  they 
were  in  Chapel  Hill,  850  miles  away.  On  the  way  down  they 
had  toured  Washington,  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  city,  and 
had  visited  President  Kennedy's  grave  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

They  spent  their  first  few  hours  in  Chapel  Hill  social- 
izing over  pizza  and  Cokes  with  their  American  hosts,  and 
then  everyone  split  up  wirh  his/her  co,  or  buddy,  and  went 
home  for  the  night.  The  students  stayed  in  co-ops,  frater- 
nities, sororities  and  private  homes.  Some  were  even  put 
up  in  a  turkey  farm. 

"They  gave  us  all  name  tags  and  Canadian  flag  stick 


A  segment  of  t] 


pins,"  said  Gerring,  "so  that 
from.  They  were  very  awar 
were  plastered  with  'U  of  T 

Friday  morning  the  Cai 
Gerring  sat  in  on  South  Am 
gation.  (His  co  was  a  Regi 
didate)..That  afternoon  the 
three  seminars,  a  study  of 
ated  into  a  discussion  on  t 
Gerring,  "and  Was  the  least 
the  people  in  the  frat  when 
questions  about  draft-dodgii 

Later  on  Friday  afternc 
"Beat  Dook"  parade,  a  one- 
preparation  for  the  followii 
with  nearby  Duke  Universil 
ception  at  the  home  of  UN' 
is  comparable  to  our  Presidi 
whisked  off  to  a  two-hour 
rustic  restaurant  outside  of 
off  with  a  dance  in  a  camp1 

Saturday  morning  was 
Gerring.  "I  finally  had  a  fre 
other  Canadians  spent  the 
way  back  was  packed  with  : 
of  cigarettes  and  other  ur. 
tided);  others  slept  in. 

Saturday  lunch  was  P1 
and  Gerring  ate  at  his  co's 
built  for  action,"  enthused 
he  stayed  had  a  basement 
dance  floor/bar;  the  first  f 
room  and  a  color  TV  den- 
usually  a  Negro  lady,"  he  * 
had  a  good  cook." 

Saturday  afternoon  yW 
with  Duke  University  in  ne 
conservatively  estimated  P 
ed  the  game  —  "all  in  their 
by;  no-one  gets  drunk.  I'  1 
20-9.) 


ARE  COMING!! 
ARE  COMING!! 


a  $2.00  U  of  T  night-shirt,  the  Canadians  piled  back  into 
their  bus  and  headed  home.  They  made  '.he  journey  in  17 
hours,  and,  said  Gerring,  "That  one  was  worse  than  coming 
down." 


e  40,000  (exchange  members  in  forefront);  "No-one  goes  grubby;  no-one  gets  drunk." 
\ 


everyone  knew  where  we  came 
:  of  us;  the  campus  and  town 
—  UNC  signs." 

ladians  were  taken  to  classes; 
;rican  History,  and  Naval  Navi- 
Iar  Officer  Training  Plan  can- 
students  took  in  the  first  of 
:ivil  disobedience.  "It  degener- 
ie  war  in  Vietnam,"  lamented 
profitable  of  the  three  ...  All 
I  stayed  were  hawks.  I  got  no 
g  to  Canada." 

3n  the  Canadians  watched  the 
ind-a-half-hour  extravaganza  in 
g  day's  big  football  encounter 
I.  They  then  attended  their  re- 
•'s  Chancellor.  (The  Chancellor 
nt.)  By  6:30  p.m.  they  had  been 
"oast  beef  dinner  at  a  licensed 
town.  The  evening  was  topped 
is  drill  hall. 

'pen.  "That  was  glorious,"  said 
■  minute."  He  and  some  of  the 
ime  shopping  (The  bus  on  the 
couple  hundred  dollars'  worth 
declared  contraband,"  he  con- 


ivided  by  the  individual  host, 
rat.  "The  frats  down  there  are 
he  Canadian.  The  one  in  which 
ievoted  to  a  kitchen  and  to  a 
°or  held  a  living  room,  dining 
"Each  frat  had  its  own  cook, 
tfd,  "and  lunch  was  great;  we 


j  given  over  to  the  big  game 
StflSouring  Greensboro.  Gerring 
t  around  40,000  people  attend- 
Sunday  best.  No-one  goes  grub- 
'as  a  big  change."  (UNC  won, 


After  the  game  came  a  hay-ride,  supper,  and  a  square- 
dance.  The  dance  broke  up  around  11:00  p.m.,  and  then  it 
was  "back  to  the  frat  parties."  Exclaimed  Gerring,  "Those 
live  days  would  physically  destroy  anybody!" 

Sunday  morning  was  again  free,  and  again  most  of  the 
Canadians  slept  in.  By  noon  they  were  assembled  at  the 
luxurious  Quail  Roost,  "a  sort  of  country  Hart  House,  with- 
out athletic  facilities".  After  an  "excellent"  lunch  of  south- 
ern-fried chicken,  the  students  sat  down  for  the  second 
seminar,  "Students  In  and  Out",  on  student  alienation. 

"This  hippy  guy  read  a  poem  in  which  he  swore  like 
you  never  heard  before,"  said  Gerring.  "He  set  the  tone 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  —  unfortunately."  Although  term- 
ing the  main  discussion  "a  waste",  Gerring  said  that  smaller 
groups  broke  away  from  the  hippy  spokesman,  and  that 
everyone  got  "really  involved". 

After  that  came  dinner  at  the  homes  of  faculty  mem- 
bers "one  of  the  best-  parts  of  the  trip",  and  an  on-compus 
talent  show.  "We're  not  going  to  have  a  talent  show  here 
when  they  come,"  said  Gerring.  "We  just  couldn't  com- 
pete Their  programme  was  fantastic,  and  every  performer 
was  a  student!  All  of  us  were  just  astounded." 

Near  midnight,  after  the  talent  show  everybody 
changed  again  for  the  trip  to  Camp  New  Hope,  UNC  s 
counterpart  to  Hart  House  Farm.  In  the  main  lodge  there 
was  more  music,  more  dancing,  and  more  discussion  on 
the  afternoon's  seminar.  The  students  —  the  ones  who  slept 
—  curled  up  in  sleeping  bags  in  bunk  houses. 

8-00  a.m.  Monday  breakfast  featured  grits  "a  source 
of  no  little  humour".  By  noon  everyone  had  drifted  back 
to  Chapel  Hill  and  had  reconvened  at  a  German  restaurant, 
where  the  Canadians  were  treated  by  their  hosts. 

That  afternoon  saw  the  third  seminar,  this  time  on 
Black  Power.  The  featured  speaker  was  a  B  ack  Power 
advocate,  "articulate,  bellicose  and  forthright  who  gen- 
erated a  spontaneous  discussion.  Gerring  thought  this  the 
best  of  all  the  seminars. 

The  weekend  finally  wound  up  with  another  dinner  at 
another  out-of-town  eating-place.  Then,  after  a  very  emo- 
tional parting,  during  which  each  American  host  recced 


Lucky  students  chosen  by  board 

The  whole  trip  cost  each  of  the  30  lucky  U  of  T  stu- 
dents $22.00  (for  the  bus  and  the  night-shirts),  plus  food 
en  route.  The  Americans  looked  after  everything  down 
there;  extra  incidentals,  therefore,  were  entirly  optional. 

How  were  the  U  of  T  representatives  picked?  —  Ads 
were  placed  in  The  Varsity  calling  for  applications  from 
all  but  freshmen.  110  students  responded.  Then  each  appli- 
cant was  interviewed  by  a  board  whose  membership  was 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  SAC's  external  affairs  commis- 
sion. The  interviewees  were  questioned  on  their  reasons 
for  wanting  to  go  to  the  U.S.,  and  on  their  attitudes  to 
their  courses,  Black  Power,  President  Johnson,  French- 
Canada,  Student  Power,  etc. 

Last  year  there  were  many  complaints  that  participa- 
tion in  the  Tarheel  Exchange  (and  in  the  Harvard  Ex- 
change) was  limited  to  a  select  elite  of  students  in  one  or 
two  colleges.  This  situation  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  ex- 
ternal affairs  commission  of  a  rule  restricting  any  further 
exchange  to  no  more  than  seven  members  from  any  one 
faculty,  college,  or  school.  Of  the  15  men  and  15  women 
students  taking  part  this  year,  nearly  43  per  cent  came 
from  Victoria  and  Saint  Michael's  Colleges  (which  last 
year  together  held  4082  full-time  undergraduates).  Less 
than  four  per  cent  came  from  New  (population  last  year, 
1072). 

And  of  the  glittering  array  of  events  planned  for  the 
visitors  (and  the  30  U  of  T  participants)  this  weekend,  only 
the  seminars,  of  course,  are  open  to  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
They  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, and  will  all  be  chaired  by  Associate  Professor  R.  C. 
Brown  of  the  history  department. 

Financing — a  question  of  priorities 

Even  if  participation  in  the  exchange  could  be  made 
truly  representative  of  the  campus,  the  question  w  ould  si  ill 
remain,  "Is  the  expense  justified?"  And  expensive  il  is: 
SAC  is  contributing  $1,100  to  the  coffers,  and  Tarheel  or- 
ganizers have  milked  another  $950  from  outside  sources — 
$500  in  luncheons  from  the  Ontario  education  department 
and  Metro,  $500  from  the  Ontario  and  Metro  governments, 
$100  each  from  BA  and  IBM,  and  a  $250  subsidy  from  the 
Ports  of  Call.  Most  of  the  hockey  tickets  are  being 
scrounged  from  donors  (private  and  corporate)  as  well. 

One  person  who  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  campus  bank- 
rolling over  half  the  operation  is  John  Karl  (II  SMC),  a 
SAC  rep  on  the  finance  commission.  "It's  a  question  of 
priorities,"  he  said.  "They  spend  $1100.00  of  our  money, 
and  30  people  take  part.  I'm  not  really  sure  that  it  does 
anything  for  the  university.  In  my  opinion,  the  course 
clubs  and  Tartu  College  are  more  worthy  of  our  support. 
The  fees  may  go  up  one  or  two  dollars  next  year,  and  be- 
fore they  do  I'd  like  to  try  and  eliminate  any  unnecessary 
expenditures." 

He  feels  that  a  majority  of  the  finance  commission 
have  spontaneously  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
changes, at  least  in  their  present  form,  should  be  done 
away  with.  Full  SAC  approval,  however,  is  necessary  for 
this  change.  At  present  it  seems  unlikely. 

Most  of  the  Tarheel  members  do  not,  of  course,  share 
Karl's  views.  Bob  Isbister  (IV  VIC),  co-chairman  ol  this 
year's  exchange,  has  appealed  to  his  co-benefactors  to 
lobby  SAC  members  in  support  of  the  expense. 

Cathy  Williams  (III  VIC),  Miss  U  of  T,  and  one  of 
this  year's  exchange  members,  said,  "A  lot  of  my  friends 
are  going  to  meet  my  co  and  they'll  indirectly  benefit.  Be- 
sides, SAC  is  spending  money  on  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
people  don't  take  advantage  of." 

Ed  Kerwin  (III  SMC)  put  it  tin's  way:  "The  views  I 
picked  up  down  there  are  not  remaining  static  within  me; 
I  feel  the  urge  to  try  and  share  them  with  others.  I  think 
SAC  would  be  making  a  mistake  by  not  granting  a  meagre 
$1100." 

One  exchange  participant,  though,  didn't  share  this 
enthusiasm.  He  refused  to  be  identified  but,  when  asked 
what  benefits  he'd  received  from  the  trip  he  replied, 
"Really  nothing.  An  exchange  doesn't  do  that  much  for 
you.  I  suppose  meeting  the  Americans  is  a  good  point  .  .  . 
It's  a  great  way  to  meet  30  new  people  from  up  here,  but 
a  pretty  expensive  one." 
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HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATES 
Present 
BOYD  NEEL 

Conducting  the 
HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,  January  28th 
8:30  p.m.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

THE  MANNHEIM  ERA 

Symphony  in  G,  Op.  3,  No.  3    Stomiti 

Symphony  in  C  flat   

Symphony  in  6   Richter 

Symphony  in  E  Hot,  Op.  4  No.  3    Holzbouer 

Tickets  at  the  Door 
Student*:  $1.50  Others:  $3.00 


NEED  A  BUCK? 

Its  quick,  painless  and  pays  $2. 
per  hour.  The  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  is  developing  an 
attitude  scale.  During  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  this  project  stu- 
dents from  alt  Foculties  are 
needed  to  help  validate  the 
questions.  All  that  is  required  is 
an  hour  or  three  at  O.I.S.C., 
102  Bloor  St.  W.  We  provide 
the  pencil  and  paper.  Miss  Elea- 
nor George  923-6641,  ext.  368 
for  details. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO 
STUDENTS   &  FACULTY 


'ALL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL^ 
r EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL  1 
LUXURIOUS  •  PLAIN  A  FANCY  ' 


OPTICAL 

TORONTO 

319  BLOOR  ST.  W„  WA.  3-4306 


NEW  COLLEGE 


PRO 


featuring 

THE  BENNY  LOUIS  ORCHESTRA 


SAT.  JAN.  27,  1968 

At  the  Constellation  Room 
of  the  Constellation  Hotel. 


SEMI-FORMAL 


Tickets  Available 
From  the  Hall  Porter 
at  New  College 

$2.50  COUPLE 

BAR  PROVIDED 


Tug  -  Cont. 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

almost  stagnant  pre-20th  cen- 
tury Chinese  society  in  which 
education  was  mere  repro- 
duction of  the  classics  from 
memory. 

Bare  truth  leads  man  to 
see  that  he  is  merely  an  "ac- 
cidental inhabitant  of  a  ne- 
gligible planet  in  the  end- 
less spaces."  Meaning,  for 
him,  thefore,  lies  in  the  new 
god,  technology. 

Grant  sees  that  only  a  few 
men  can  be  occupied  by  that 
technology  and  ends  his  es- 
say with  the  unsatisfactory 
conclusion  that  maybe  peo- 
ple will  find  meaning  in  that 
technology,  or  in  art.  "Phi- 
losophy may  be  regained  by 
those  immersed  in  the  im- 
mediacies of  the  public 
world;  reverence  rediscover- 
ed in  psychiatric  research- 
es." 

While  Grant  offers  no  so- 
lutions, other  essayists  try 
to.  Howard  Adelman  sees  the 
university  as  game  which 
must  be  destroyed.  This  can 
be  done  if  all  its  members 
learn  the  rules  so  well  they 
can  overcome  them  by  hold- 
ing them  in  contempt. 

Most  fascinating,  though, 
is  an  essay  by  Donald  Mc- 
Culloch,  U  of  T's  head  of 
the  advisory  bureau,  who 
uses  the  family-child  model 
to  inspect  the  tensions  of  U 
of  T.  Students  are  caught  in 
a  subordinate  realtionship 
with  their  professors.  The 
dominant  successfully  gets 
the  student  to  put  so  much 
faith  in  his  infallibility  that 
the  student  questions  and 
suppresses  his  own  creativity 
and  ingenuity.  He  ends  up 
merely  memorizing  the  pro- 
fessor's techniques. 

The  students,  therefore,  be- 
comes persuaded  of  their 
own  worthlessness  and  re- 
treat into  activities  they  can 
handle-sex,  alcohol,  drugs, 
petty  pranks,  passive  ente- 
rtainments. The  tragedy  is 
that  as  the  technological  so- 
ciety advances,  the  student 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


1968  Graduates 
Arts  and  Commerce 


Organized  training  programme  leading  to  interesting  and  rewarding 
careers  in  Branch  Management  with  The  Imperial  Life.  Good  starting 
salary  and  promotion  based  on  merit.  Please  make  your  appointment 
now  at  the  placement  office  to  see  our  interviewer. 


INTERVIEWER  ON  CAMPUS 


>Jan.30 


(Brochure  available  at  the  Student  Placement  Otlice.) 


IMPERIAL 

covers  you, 


LIFE 

for  Ufa 


will  "be  able  to  handle  him- 
self less  and  less  in  this 
environment  —  there's  just 
too  much  to  learn  —  and 
will  less  and  less  question 
the  educational  system  he 
is  involved  in.  He  becomes 
more  and  more  worried 
about  his  degree  and  less 
about  his  real  education. 

McCulloch  could  have  ex- 
amined the  rising  radicalism 
on  Canadian  campuses,  once 
he  made  all  these  points,  but 
he  leaves  that  for  the  reader 
to  pick  out.  Clearly,  the  stu- 
dents have  become  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  see  through 
the  arangemant  that  McCul- 
loch describes;  after  all  it 
is  the  smart  student  who 
rebels,  not  the  hope  who  is 
only  after  a  degree. 

The  value  of  the  book  is 
that  it  articulates  some  pro- 
blems that  have  been  written 
about  in  essays  and  articles 
in  ladical  journals  but  ra- 
rely brought  to  a  mass  au- 
dience. There  is  the  danger 
though  that  some  essayists 
are  dogmatic;  Cy  Gonick, 
from  Manitoba,  merely  re- 
states the  university-is-a- 
personnel-factory  theory  and 
has  nothing  new  to  offer 
that  others  in  the  book  don't 
offer,  except  that  elimination 
of  the  grading  system  could 
create  a  better  climate  bet- 
ween professor  and  student. 

What  is  also  missing  is  a 
really  detailed  articulation 
of  what  is  really  bugging  any 
one  person;  what  he  sees 
wrong  and  what  could  be 
done.  T  thought  Dennis  Lee 
was  getting  into  something 
like  that  when  he  described 
the  sterile  graduate  English 
seminar,  but  he  veered  off 
that  track  before  he  rally 
said  much. 

What  could  have  been  said 
was  written  much  better  in 
an  article  in  last  month's 
Harper's  magazine;  which 
showed  how  English  scholar- 
ship was  subverted  by  the 
graduate  students  inter- 
ested only  in  a  career  and 
not  in  questioning  what  any- 
one had  done  before. 

The  book  doesn't  really 
discuss  student  power  but 
brings  out  some  thoughts 
on  the  powerless  student,  the 
first  step  surely,  for  it  is  only 
the  powerless  student  who 
will  read  the  textbook  when 
told  to  read  any  book  he 
wants  to. 

The  University  Game:  Den- 
nis Lee  and  Howard  Adel- 
man. (ed).  Anansi,  Toronto, 
$2.50. 


Graduate  Study 

and  Research  In  The 

Field  of  Materials: 

Graduate  research  assistantships 
availoble  for  physicists,  chem- 
ists, engineers  in  outstanding 
research  group.  Stipend  — 
$2880/12  months  (half  time) 
plus  dependency  allowances  and 
remission  of  all  tuition  and 
fees.  Post  doctoral  positions  ana 
fellowships  also  availoble.  For 
information  and  applications, 
write  to: 

Director 

Materials  Research  Laboratory 
The  Pennsylvania  State 

University 
1-112  Research  Building 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802 
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Students  can't  agree  on  reps  for  Faculty  Council 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Student  representation  on 
the  council  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  science  has  been 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  stu- 
dents to  decide  who  should 
represent  them. 

And  the  university  com- 
mittee of  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  will 
soon  call  an  open  meeting 
to  hammer  out  a  compro- 
mise with  the  various  fac- 
tions. 

Groups  contending  for  the 
right  to  represent  arts  and 
science  students  include  col- 
lege students  councils, 
course  unions  and  staff-stu- 
dent committees  for  the  va- 
rious courses. 

The  faculty  council  ap- 
proved last  November  a  plan 
to  seat  16  students  on  five 
committees  directly  concern- 
ed with  student  affairs. 

Part  of  their  recommenda- 
tion stated:  "The  council  is 
of  the  opinion  that  participa- 
tion of  undergraduate  stu- 


dents in  the  discussion  of 
faculty  business  and  the  set- 
ting of  academic  policy  can 
be  beneficial  to  the  acade- 
mic health  of  the  faculty. 

"(The  council)  under- 
stands that  at  this  time  the 
students  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  accept  the 
concomitant  responsibility." 

The  council  proposal  en- 
visaged the  creation  of  elec- 
toral colleges  within  the  de- 
partments. The  electors 
would  would  select  16  mem- 
bers and  16  alternates  each 
February, 

The  plan  would  be  review- 
ed in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Faculty  Dean  A.D.  Allen 
hopes  the  proposals  will  be 
adopted.  "It  is  of  greatest 
importance  that  some  repre- 
sentation be  made  as  soon 
as  possible,"  he  said  in  an 
interview.  "The  students  se- 
lected under  our  plan  would 
be  very  close  to  the  prob- 
lems they  would  be  discuss- 
ing." 

But  course  unions  and  stu- 


dent councils  have  register- 
ed objections  to  this  plan. 
SAC  also  has  reservations 
about  the  proposal. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  Thursday  he  was 
concerned  because  there  is 
"no  way  for  the  elected  stu- 
dents to  report  back  to  any 
representative  body  of  arts 
and  science  students.  This 
means  there  is  no  way  to 
make  the  re  pre  sen  ta  lives 
responsible." 

Referring  to  Dean  Allen, 
Faulkner  said,  "We  have  a  li- 
beral dean  with  a  genuine 
desire  to  see  students  given 
voting  seals  on  the  council, 
but  we  can't  decide  on  who 
should  represent  us." 

Glenn  Brownlee  (IV  Vic), 
president  of  the  Victoria 
College  Union  Council,  be- 
lieves the  college  councils 
are  the  logical  source  of  the 
delegates. 

"The  councils  have  the  fi- 
nances, manpower  and  com- 
munication facilities  to  put 


the  issues  before  the  stu- 
dents," he  says. 

"The  course  unions  are  fi- 
nanced by  SAC  have  no  esta- 
blished organs  of  communi- 
cations and  are  too  narrow 
in  outlook,"  he  maintains. 
"My  big  argument  is  really 
against  centralization  under 
SAC." 

Faulkner  opposes  Brown- 
lee's  suggestion  because,  he 
says,  "It  is  unlikely  the  coun- 
cils could  get  together  and 
speak  with  one  voice  for  the 
students." 

But  he  rejects  the  idea 
that  SAC  could  appoint  the 
committee  members.  "We 
include  too  many  groups  out- 
side the  Faculty  to  represent 
it,"  he  noted. 

A  third-year  representative 
the  History  Students  Union, 
Jennifer  Oille  of  University 
College,  outlined  the  course 
unions'  objections  to  the 
Council's  plan: 

"It's  ludicrous,"  she  says. 
"The  faculty  is  trying  to 
calm  us  down  and  get  rid  of 


any  objections  we  might 
have  had.  We  are  trying  to 
formulate  a  new  plan." 

The  unions  are  also  irked 
by  the  sparse  representation 
and  the  indirect  method  of 
choosing  delegates. 

She  pointed  out  that  a 
basic  problem  was  that  the 
history  course  has  the  only 
active  union  at  the  present 
time. 

"The  plan  will  push 
through  because  there  ii  no 
organized  body  to  oppose 
it,"  she  lamented. 

Steve  Langdon  (III  Trin), 
chairman  of  the  SAC  univer- 
sity committee,  says  SAC's 
role  at  the  moment  is  "most- 
ly that  of  a  mediator." 

He  said  a  probable  com- 
promise would  involve  hav- 
ing some  committee  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  course 
unions,  and  some  appointed 
by  the  college  councils.  This 
revised  plan  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  faculty  coun- 
cil for  approval. 


Convocation  Hall  hosts  modern  myths 


By  KASPARS  DZEGUZE 

It  is  Wednesday  evening. 
In  Convocation  Hall,  the 
lights  dim,  the  audience 
grows  silent.  The  myths  are 
about  to  be  enacted. 

Tonight,  the  hall  does  not 
witness  the  myth  of  the  stu- 
dent, perpetrated  by  lectu- 
res or  convocations,  but  the 
myths  of  North  American  so- 
ciety. It  is  the  first  of  two 
evenings  at  Convocation 
Hall,  part  of  the  University 
College  Babel  festival. 

Slide  and  *  movie  projec- 
tors fling  images  onto  1 1 
screens.  The  music  of  the 
Doors  emanates  from  a  tape 
system  hooked  to  33  spea- 
kers, and  we  watch  the  un- 
folding of  Americrap  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  myth 
"North  America  —  a  reason- 
able society." 

The  screens  show  in  rapid 
succession  a  couple  making 
love,  a  wrestling  match,  the 
vicarious  enjoyment  of  the 
onlookers,  girls  stripping, 
people  fighting  and  rioting. 

Len  Gilday  hopes  to  as- 


semble photos  taken  from 
magazines  and  excerpts  from 
movies  to  create  a  'multi- 
medial  environment'  which 
will  make  the  audience  par- 
ticipate. Through  participa- 
tion may  come  a  discomfort- 
ing awareness  of  one's  own 
complicity  in  making  and 
following  myths. 

Film  obtained  from  the 
CBC  will  reveal  familiar  sce- 
nes to  ask,  for  example,  why 
the  "unreasoned  adulation" 
of  John  Kennedy?  The 
screens  flicker  with  the  fu- 
neral cortege,  Jackie,  Christ, 
the  Beatles  and  the  Eternal 
Flame. 

The  Hollywood  mystique 
and  its  personalities,  myths 
of  marriage  hammer  the 
audience,  then  fade  to  the 
central  theme — violence. 

Violence  is  shown  as  a  per- 
vasive force  in  our  society, 
and  the  45-minute  produc- 
tion focuses  mainly  on  ex- 
ponents of  the  Gospel  of 
Violence,  as  Bob  Dylan  sings 
With  God  on  our  Side  and 
fighter  pilots  strafe  the 
jungle. 


Quebec  student  aid  faces  setbacks 


MONTREAL  (Special)  — 
Quebec  students  are  com- 
plaining of  inefficiency  in 
the  government's  student  aid 
program. 

At  Sir  George  Williams 
University  here,  474  of  the 
1,400  students  who  applied 
for  aid  have  heard  no  word 
from  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, reports  the  dean  of 
students'  office.  And  363 
have  received  refusals,  leav- 
ing 563  who  have  been  given 
loan  certificates. 

"The  Inter-University  Com- 
mittee has  been  in  contact 
with  the  Quebec  government 
concerning  the  delay,"  says 
Ashton  Lewis  of  the  dean's 
office. 

An  official  in  the  student 
aid  section  of  the  Quebec  de- 
partment of  education  said 


the  delay  is  due  to  the  pro- 
cessing of  a  more  complicat- 
ed application  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  He  also  said  the 
department  is  checking  the 
forms  more  closely  this  year. 

Barry  Kill,  the  president 
of  the  arts  students  associa- 
tion and  student  representa- 
tive on  the  loans  and  bursa- 
ries revisions  board  at  Sir 
George  said  he  was  told  that 
the  reason  for  the  tie-up  in 
the  issuing  of  the  loan  certi- 
ficates is  '  inefficiency  in  the 
department  which  we  can't 
seem  to  locate." 

Jean  Dore,  the  president 
of  the  students  association 
at  the  university  of  Montreal 
said  that  of  the  6,400  stu- 
dents who  had  applied  for 
aid  only  3,200  have  been  no- 
tified so  far. 


Speakers  on  social  topics 
will  follow  the  show.  They 
include  Professor  Edgar 
Friedenberg  author  of  The 
Vanishing  Adolescent  on  the 
effects  of  the  "system"  on 
the  adolescent,  and  Prof. 
Gad  Horowitz  speaking 
about  Canadian  social  ethics. 

Two  professionals,  Georgi 
Nachoff  and  Karol  Rattay, 
are  helping  to  put  the  Con- 
vocation show  together.  They 
are  in  charge  of  its  techni- 
cal aspect,  including  cons- 
truction of  a  sophisticated 
control  centre  that  will  ac- 
tivate the  projectors  as  they 
are  needed. 

"Everything  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  old  hat,  cliche," 
concedes  Nachoff,  "so  the 
effectiveness  of  the  material 
depends  almost  antirely  on 
the  way  we  present  it." 

On  Thursday,  Tony  Par- 
geter  will  investigate  picpa- 
ganda — the  use  of  advertis- 
ing to  sell  soap,  toothpaste, 
politicians,  religions  and  na- 
tionalities. 

Pargeter  and  Gilday  do 
not  seek  to  push  the  mes- 
sage in  these  two  produc- 
tions. They  wish  only  to 
make  their  audience  aware 
of  the  myths  by  which  they 
live,  and  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  these  myths. 
The  taped  soundtrack  will 
consist  only  of  the  sound  be- 
longing to  each  film  and  of 
excerpts  from  recordings  se- 
lected by  the  producers. 

A  large  number  of  televi- 
sion commercials  have  been 
obtained  for  screening  on 
propaganda  night.  Engineers 
will  appreciate  the  wide- 
screen  beer  ads. 

Then  come  Lyndon  John- 
son's TV  speeches  justifying 
the  Vietnam  war,  Rap 
Brown's  incitements  to  riot, 
and  John  Diefenbaker's  cam- 
paign orations.  The  juxtapo- 
sitions allowed  by  multiple 
screens  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plore advertising  to  a  degree 
embarassing  to  its  creators. 


Three  speakers  will  give 
short  prepared  talks  follow- 
ing the  film  show,  and  af- 
terward participate  in  a  pa- 
nel discussion.  The  three, 
Vance  Packard,  Hariey  Par- 
ker, and  John  Straiten,  will 
concern  themselves  with  the 


necessity  of  these  myths  in 
society. 

This  year's  festival  is  go- 
ing to  be  completed  more 
rapidly  than  in  previous 
years  as  more  than  100  stu- 
dents arc  working  on  the 
project. 


Georgi  Nachoff,  Len  Gilday  and  Karol  Rattay  mull  over 
film  for  Babel. 
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Ryan  asks  for  realism  and  cooperation  to  keep  Quebec  in  Canada 


By  SUE  REISLER 

Claude  Ryan,  editor  of 
Montreal's  Le  Devoir,  said 
Saturday  that  realism  and  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  are 
necessary  for  solution  of  the 
"Quebec  problem." 

Mr.  Ryan,  addressing  a 
banquet  audience  at  the  Ca- 
nadian-Canadien  Festival  out- 
lined a  seven-point  program: 

•  A  new  agreement  must 
be  worked  out  between  Que- 
bec and  Ottawa  concerning 
the  meaning  and  objectives 
of  federalism. 


•  The  French  Canadians 
must  be  made  to  feel  at 
home  outside  Quebec. 

•  Quebeckers  must  not 
doubt  that  their  government 
has  the  power  to  act  when 
it  feels  it  should. 

•  English  Canadians  must 
have  the  assurance  that 
Ottawa  will  have  sufficient 
authority  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  nation. 

•  French.  Canadians  must 
gain  the  impression  they  are 
really  partners  in  the  leading 
institutions,  private  and 
public. 


#  French  Canadians  must" 
realize  they  cannot  segregate 
completely  from  the  rest  of 
Canadians  and  North  Ame- 
ricans. 

•  French  Canadians  must 
accept  the  fact  they  must 
be  interested  in  more  than 
Quebec.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  just  French,  he  said. 
The  economic  results  would 
be  disastrous. 

The  current  interest  in  the 
future  of  federalism  results 
from  three  main  causes,  Mr. 
Ryan  said. 

These  he  said,  are:  the 


visit  of  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  the 
subsequent  rebuff  by  the 
federal  government;  the  de- 
cision of  Rene  Levesque  to 
leave  the  Liberal  party;  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates- 
Generale,  a  body  represen- 
ting different  Quebec  fac- 
tions which  suggested  vir- 
tual separation  for  Quebec. 

"The  situation  in  Quebec 
remains  fluid  and  undecid- 
ed," he  declared.  "It  has  not 
changed  substantially  in  the 
past  six  months,  despite  the 
attempt  of  the  radicals. 


"Quebeckers  have  return- 
ed to  reality.  They  are  not 
committed  to  one  point  of 
view." 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  while 
the  feeling  in  Quebec  today 
tends  toward  the  fullest  pos- 
sible measure  of  autonomy, 
Quebeckers  wish  to  remain 
in  Canada. 

"If  we  work  extremely 
seriously  to  alleviate  the  si- 
tuation, French  Canadians 
are  still  willing  to  continue 
their  association,"  he  con- 
cluded. 


COMING  TO  CAMPUS 


JOHN  STOTT 

CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  QUEEN 

BIBLICAL  SCHOLAR 
AUTHOR  OF:  "BASIC  CHRISTIANITY" 
GRADUATE  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE:  CAMBRIDGE 


Speaking  in:  SEELEY  HALL 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 


WED.  JANUARY  24 


1-2  P.M. 


Strange  days  due  at  Radio  Varsity 


Society's  moral  rebels  are  dio  Varsity  is  compiling  a 
being  given  a  chance  to  air  documentary  for  CHUM-FM's 
their  opinions  publicly.  Ra-    In  Depth,  heard  Sundays  at 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Today 
1:00  p.m. 

Liberal  Club  meeting  with  the 
Delegates  for  the  Ontorio  Con- 
vention ot  Sidney  Smith  Hall  Rm. 
1073. 

4:00  p.m. 

Professor  Julian  Woipert  of  the 
Deportment  of  Regional  Science, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  talks 
on  'Conflict  and  Sensitivity  Thre- 
sholds" in  Rm.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  Presented  by  the  Internatio- 
nal Studies  Program  and  Interna- 
tional Forum  Foundation. 

7:00  p.m. 

Centenniol  Film  Board  presents 
P.  Nickolich.  Senior  Editor  for  the 
CBC  on  editing.  University  College 
Rm.  104. 

7:30  p.m. 

Discussion   by   a   group   of  To- 


ronto ndians  concerned  with  pro- 
blems of  moving  into  white  mon's 
society.  South  Sitting  Room  of  Hart 
House. 

Tuesday 
1:00  p.m. 

YAVN6H:  Student-led  portion  ->f 
the  wee!,.  Sidney  Smith  Hall  Rm. 
2127. _ 

St.  Hilda's  education  committee 
presents  three  films  entitled:  "Glenn 
Gould  On  the  Record",  "Man  of 
Music  '  and  "I  know  an  Old  Lady 
Who  Swallowed  a  Fly".  Free  Ad- 
mission. Rm.  241  Larkin  Academic 
Bldg.  Trinity  College. 

6:00  p.m. 

Hillel  Diner's  Club  at  Hillel 
House.  Members  $1 .25,  Non-/.'.em- 
bers  5175.  Members  please  bring 
cards.  Call  923-7837  for  reserva- 
tions. 


6  p.m. 

Don  Brady  (IV  UC),  Ra- 
dio Varsity  production  ma- 
nager, would  like  to  inter- 
view homosexuals,  acidheads, 
potheads,  addicts:  "anyoiv 
who  feels  his  moral  attitudes 
r.re  unique." 

Brady  emphasized:  "These 
interviews  are  to  be  used 
within  the  framework  of  a 
serious  study  of  university 
a  ttitudes.  Honest  contribu- 
tions will  be  appreciated." 

Any  student  who  feels  he 
has  a  unique  point  of  view 
on  sex,  drugs  or  morals  in 
general  is  asked  to  contact 
Don  Brady  at  the  Radio  Var- 
sity station,  91  St.  George 
St.,  or  phone  924-2339. 

Anonymity  is  assured  for 
all  who  wish  it. 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 

"(B)ABEl:  Society  As  Madness  And  Myth 


PROGRAMME  OF  EVENTS: 

WED.  JAN.  24  —  FRIDAY  JAN.  26 

'WAKE  ME  WHEN  IT'S  OVER' 

By  Ernie  Strauss 

WINNER,  U  OF  T  DRAMA  AWARD 
1:00  P.M.  WEST  HALL,  U.C. 

'WEDNESDAY  JAN.  24 

'AMERICRAP' 

Multi-media  environmental  programme. 
An  examination  of  American  mythology. 
Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg 
Gad  Horowitz 
John  O'Neill 

'THURSDAY  JAN.  25 

SOCIETY  AS  PROPAGANDA' 

Multi-media  environmental  programme. 
An  analysis  of  the  conditioned  society 
Vance  Packard 
Harley  Parker 
John  Stroiton 


* 


FRIDAY  JAN.  26  —  SUNDAY  JAN.  28 

FILM  FESTIVAL 

Over  30  films,  including  'The  War  Game', 

'Birth  of  a  Nation',  and  others  up  from  the  underground 

Detoiled  programme  at  ticket  booths 

Room  102  Mechanical  Bldg.  Room  135  Old  Physics 

SATURDAY  JAN.  27  —  SUNDAY  JAN.  28 

(B)ABEL  SPACE  STRUCTURE 

A  new  environment  in  the  U.C  Refectory 
OPEN  11  A.M.  -  11  P.M. 

SATURDAY  JAN.  27 
MEDIA  DANCE 

Open  to  non-ticket  holders 

Slight  surcharge  for  ticket  holders. 

9:00  p.m.    Howard  Ferguson 

'SUNDAY  JAN.  28 

THE  MOTHERS  OF  INVENTION' 

An  educational  concert  and  LIGHT  SHOW 


8:15  p.m.  IN  CONVOCATION  HALL 


TICKETS  $4.00  WHOLE  WEEK  -  $2.50  MOTHERLESS  WEEK 

On  sale  in  the  Refectory,  Sydney  Smith,  Sigmund  Samuel,  and  in  cross-campus  booths 
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GRAPPLERS  TROUNCED 


Western  shows  how  it's  done 


By  JOHN  CLARKE 

Varsity  wrestlers  met  what  is  likely  to  be 
their  toughest  opposition  of  the  season  at 
Hart  House  Saturday  evening.  The  entire 
meet  was  fast-moving  and  exciting  even 
though  Blues  lost  27-13  to  Western  Mus- 
tangs. 

Ever-present  Jim  Doner  at  123  lb.  gave 
Toronto  its  first  points.  Bob  Kellerman  at 
130  lbs.  lost  a  very  fierce  and  close  match 
to  Western's  scrappy  Bill  Tinslay.  Rick 
Kesten,  137  lb.,  and  Ron  Wilson,  145  lb.,  lost 
good  matches  to  two  of  last  year's  OQAA 
champions  —  Charlie  Nixon  and  Bill  Con- 
nelly. Rod  Vinter  at  152  lb.  was  just  edged 
out  of  a  victory  by  his  opponent  in  a  very 
close  bout. 

Rookie  Larry  Bobbett  at  160  lbs.  was 
overpowered  by  his  more  experienced  op- 


ponent. Bill  Allison  at  167  lb.  gave  his  usual 
good  performance  against  Western's  Don 
Panagapka,  but  could  not  turn  it  into  a  win 
as  he  dropped  a  hard-fought  match. 

Vic  Helfand  at  177  lb.  was  out-muscled 
by  a  very  strong  opponent.  Mike  Wright 
and  Ylo  Korgemai,  191  lb.  and  heavyweight 
respectively,  easily  trounced  their  oppon- 
ents with  pins  to  end  the  grappling  on  a 
bright  note. 

Varsity  Coach  Kirk  Wipper  has  decided 
to  start  more  vigorous  training  to  prepare 
for  the  championship  in  February  as  a  re- 
sult of  Blues'  showing. 

Mat  mutterings:  The  meet  was  old  home 
week  for  natives  of  the  north  —  Blues'  Jim 
Doner  and  Western's  Ralph  Doner,  Bill  Tins- 
lay  and  Don  Panagapka  are  all  natives  of 
Kirkland  Lake  (home  of  John  Brough). 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Convened  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLES  LEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1  II D  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
I     fflK*     DRY  CLEANING 

Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  Whlle-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-11  p.m.  Daily 


HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

JAZZ  CONCERT 
BOBBY  HUTCHERSON  QUINTET 

Wednesday,  January  31st 
8:30  p.m.  —  Great  Hall 

Tickets  free  —  Hall  Porter 
storting  to-day 

(2  per  A.T.L.  Card) 


We  hope  the  Varsity's  atrocious  reproduction  does  not  completely  erode  the  quality  of 
this  superb  shot  of  Blues'  Vic  Helfand's  open-mouthed  anguish  as  he  is  rendered  help- 
less by  his  tough  opponent  in  last  Saturday's  wrestling  meet. 


photo  by  LYNN  SPENSER 


Varsity  swimmers  keep  winning  along 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  Varsity  swimming 
team  swept  to  their  second 
straight  victory  in  as  many 
weeks,  on  Saturday  night  as 
they  demolished  Western  by 
a  score  of  78  to  26.  Blues 
won  eleven  of  twelve  events, 
and  displayed  remarkable 
depth  by  placing  second  as 
well,  in  five  of  the  ten  indi- 
vidual races. 

Captain  Robin  Campbell, 
swimming  in  his  last  home 
meet  for  Toronto  be'/ore 
graduation  this  spring,  turn- 
ed in  a  fine  performance  by 
winning  the  200  and  500  yard 
freestyle.  Veterans  Theo  van 
Ryn,  and  Caye  Straiten 
showed  their  versatility  by 
each  swimming  the  other's 
customary  races.  Van  Ryn 
took  the  200  yard  individual 
medly  and  the  200  back- 
stroke, and  Stratten  won  the 
50  and  100  yard  freestyle. 
Rookie  Terry  Bryan  contin- 
ued to  give  ample  evidence 
that  he  is  quickly  becoming 
Varsity's  nowest  star,  as  he 
whipped  the  opposition  in 
the  gruelling  1000  yard  free- 
style, and  then  came  back 
to  win  the  200  yard  butter- 


fly by  a  comfortable  margin. 
Diver  Dick  Lake  rounded 
out  Toronto's  string  of  indi- 
vidual victories  with  a  con- 
vincing win  in  the  1  meter 
diving. 

Blues  also  received  strong 
showing  from  Steve  Geriing, 
who  placed  second  in  the 
500  and  1000  yard  freestyle, 
Cliff  Gentle,  with  a  second 
in  the  200  yard  individual 
medley  and  a  third  in  the 
200-  butterfly,  Chris  Fisher, 
second  in  the  50  free,  and 
Bob  Heatley,  a  close  third 
in  the  200  free.  Maurice  Vail- 
lancourt  and  George  Gold- 
smith equalled  their  excel- 
lent times  of  last  week  in 
the  200  yard  breaststroke, 
but  they  were  not  quite 
enough  to  overcome  a  strong 
finish  by  Paul  Walker  of 
Western. 

In  the  relays,  a  Toronto 
squad  of  Don  Carr,  George 
Goldsmith,  Bob  Heatley,  and 
Chris  Fisher  won  the  400 
yard  medley  on  a  strong  fi- 
nishing kick  by  Fisher,  and 
a  team  of  Stratten,  Fisher, 
van  Ryn,  and  Campbell  took 
the  400  freestyle. 

Pool  Patter  .  .  .  Varsity 
swimmers    got    a  special 


CLASSIFIED 


NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS!  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first 
class  return  flight,  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  stu- 
dents. Call  Roger  Ootley  481-7439  now. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT:  Counsellors 
required  for  co-ed  Jewish  camp  loc- 
ated ot  Pickering,  Ontario.  Reply  by 
letter  only,  stating  experience  and  ex- 
pected salary  to  Camp  Yungvelt,  Alt 
Lawrence  Ave.  W.  Toronto  12. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  TYPING  THESIS:  in 

electrical  typewriter  original  poge  35c, 
each  copy  5c.  My  address  is  very  near 
York  Campus,  Mrs.  Uba  636-8304. 

SECRETARY-TYPIST  centrally  located 
downtown  wishes  typing  to  do  at  home. 
Typing  speed  75  w.p.m.  on  electr  c 
typewriter.  Phone  924-3419  evenings  & 
weekends. 

HOME  TYPING  of  theses,  essays,  etc. 
Call  Patricia  between  9  a.m.  -  12  noon. 
763-2062. 


A  SENIOR  STUDENT  familiar  with  the 
current  I  year  General  Science  mathe- 
matics and  physics  is  invited  to  tutor 
by  phone.  Estimated  commitment  3 
hours  per  week.  Please  apply  by  phon- 
ing 277-3593  evenings  stating  valid 
reference  and  hourly  fee  required.  Am 
willing  to  pay  a  generous  fee  for  effec- 
tive assistance. 

EXPERT  TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fcr 
further  information  coll  Mrs.  Smith 
274-3237. 

BAHAMAS  charier  flight  reading  wee* 
Feb.  17-24.  $  1 79  includes  round-t'.p 
jet  air-fore,  8  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Contact  John  Hafez.  759-7453  --r 
Bob  Allen  921-6356  evenings. 

LOST:  In  front  Galbroith  Bldg.  Brig- 
ham  4  dot  pipe,  please  return  it 
found.  487-1421. 

LOST  —  1  small  plain  gold  ring 
(band)  Reward  leash).  Probably  lost  n 
or  near  Rm.  135  Old  Physics  Bldg.  or 
Hart  House  East  Common  Room  it 
U.C.  Library.  Contact  Dick.  425-3905 


treat  on  Saturday  when  four 
Polsies  arrived  to  adminis- 
ter massages  to  each  swim- 
mer before  and  after  his 
event  . . .  the  fetching  four- 
some were  Sue  Fryday,  Lyn 
McLeod,  Jackie  Rausome, 
and  Cinnie  Powell  . . .  the 
envy  of  the  Western  squad 
was  obvious,  as  after  the 
meet  they  flocked  o\ei  for 
their  turn  . . . 


STUDIES  IN  ST.  JOHN 

7:30  P.M.,  MONDAY  EVENINGS, 
COMMENCING  JANUARY  22ND 

Newman  Centre,  89  St.  George  Street 

AN  INFORMAL  BIBLE  STUDY  SEMINAR 
ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN 

led  by 

The  Rev.  Vince  Goring,  General  Secretary,  S.C.M. 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Boptist  Chaplaincy,  Canterbury, 
The  University  Lutheran  Church,  Newman  Centre,  The  S.C.M. , 
ond  The  United  Church  Chaplaincy.        All  welcome. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

ART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Claude  Aveline's 

BROUART 

English  version 
by  Archie  Campbell 
Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

Fri.  Feb.  2  to  Sat.  Feb.  10  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 
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BLUES  FIND  THE  GOING  TOUGH 

Austria  tournament  underway 


(continued  from  page  1) 

two-way  passing  combination 
with  Cunningham.  He  was 
shot  into  the  clear  on  a  per- 
fect pass  from  Cunningham, 
finding  the  net  with  a  high 
wrist  shot. 

The  Austrians  counted 
their  only  goal  when 
Blues  were  given  two  minor 
penalties  within  ten  seconds 
of  each  other.  Peter  Marzell 
scored  on  Adamson  during  a 
scramble  in  front  of  Blue's 
net. 


bob  McClelland 

Four  goals  in  two  games 


Goaltender  Peter  Mohr 
was  the  most  impressive 
Austrian  as  Blues  outshot 
their  opponents  65-18.  Var- 
sity hit  the  post  seven  times. 

Contrary  to  pre-touma- 
ment  forecasts,  the  officiat- 
ing was  excellent  in  both 
games. 

The  rink  at  Feldkirch, 
where  the  two  games  took 
place,  was  open-air  with  an 
extremely  wide  ice  surface 
in  excellent  shape.  About  a 
thousand  people  were  pre- 
sent for  each  game. 

It's  been  a  tough  tourna- 
ment for  Blues  so  far. 
They've  had  trouble  getting 
practice  ice,  the  travel's  been 
too  tough,  and  nobody's  had 
any  sleep.  They're  playing 
lousy. 

Meeting  the  Czechs  right 
off  the  bat  was  a  rough 
break.  The  Russians,  by 
contrast,  have  had  soft  ga- 
mes to  get  going. 

The  Czechs  and  Russians 
never  play  around  with  the 
puck.  They  give-and-go  con- 
sistently, headman  the  puck, 
really  carry  it  and  slick- 
handle.  Blues  must  lean;  to 


do  this  if  they're  going  to 
beat  the  Finns,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Russians. 

The  Czechoslovakian  coach 
says  the  Russians  are  their 
second  national  team,  and 
the  players  don't  attend 
school.  It  doesn't  augur  well. 

Blues'  next  game  is  against 
Finland  Tuesday  night  at 
8:15  our  time. 

TOURNAMENT  STANDINGS 


G  W   L    T     F   A  Pti 


Russia   2 

Czech   1 

Canada    2 

Sweden   0 

Finland    1 

Austri 


PAUL  McCANN 

Goal  against  the  Czechs 


Waterloo  Lutheran  roll  over  Varsity 
as  five  Blues  foul  out  in  108-81  loss 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

At  this  point  of  the  season,  ' 
SIBL  coaches  are  all  heav- 
ing sighs  of  relief  that  Wa- 
terloo Lutheran  Golden 
Hawks  play  in  another  Lea- 
gue, meeting  their  teams  in 
exhibition  fashion  only.  Sa- 
turday night  at  Waterloo, 
Varsity  coach  John  McMa- 
nus  joined  the  chorus  as 
hlues  succumbed  to  Hawks 
in  merciless  fashion,  108-81. 

Playing  before  a  rabidly 
partisan  crowd  in  the  restyl- 
ed  Gray  Taylor  Arena,  the 
home  forces  stormed  to  a 
52-39  halflime  lead.  Dave 
Baird  and  Norm  Cuttuord 
kept  Blues  off  the  boards, 
and  Sandy  Nixon  directed 
the  attack- 
Blues  caught  fire  in  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  se- 
cond half,  and  closed  the 
gap  to  only  four  points.  But 
foul  troubles  plagued  the 
Varsity  squad,  and  as  player 
after  player  fouled  out, 
Hawks  raced  to  a  big  lead. 

The  closing  minutes  of  the 
game  were  the  most  frus- 
trating for  the  McManusmen. 
With  John  Hadden,  Brian 
Shaw,  Arvo  Neidre,  Mark 
Slater  and  Bruce  Dempster 
out  on  fouls,  and  Kirby  sit- 
ting by  with  an  injured 
ankle.  Blues  were  forced  to 
play  a  roan  short  for  the  fi- 
nal two  minutes. 

Lutheran's  Dave  Baird 
was  the  game's  leading 
marksman  with  26  points, 
followed  by  Bob  Bain,  Norm 
Cuttiford,  and  Pete  Misiko- 
wetz  with  18  each.  Mark 
White  topped  Varsity  sco- 
rers with  18  points,  followed 
by  Bruce  Dempster  with  17 
and  Arvo  Neidre  with  14. 
In  all  fairness  to  Blues,  it 


can  be  said  that  the  refeiees 
were  afflicted  with  severe 
myopia  when  it  came  to 
Hawk  infractions.  And  Ron 
Voake,  Blues'  excellent  for- 
ward, did  not  make  the 
trip.  "Wait  until  we  meet 
them  in  Hart  House,"  was 
the  consensus  among  Varsity 
team  members. 
Foul-line  Facts: 

Vic  Alboini,  back  from  his 
football    injury    took  Ron 


Voake's  place  in  the  line- 
up ...  In  other  weekend  ac- 
tion. Western  Mustangs  edg- 
edMcMaster  Marauders  90-85 
and,  in  the  upset  of  the  sea- 
son, Waterloo  Warriors  took 
Windsor  Lancers  69-66  . . . 

In  a  game  played  last  Wed- 
nesday, Waterloo  defeated 
Mac  68-64.  This  creates  an 
unprecedented  four-way  tie 
for  first  place  ...  An  indica- 
tion of  the  league's  balance 
is  the  fact  that  cellar-dweil- 
ing  Mac  have  been  losing  by 
only  five  points  a  game. 

SCORING 
for  Waterloo  Lutheran: 
Baird  26,  Boin  18,  Cuttiford 
1 8,   Misikowetz   1 8,   N  ixon 
1 6,  Sleeman  1 2. 
for  Varsity: 

White  18,  Dempster  17, 
Neidre  14,  Slater  11,  Traf- 
ford  7,  Shaw  6,  Kirby  4, 
Hadden  3,  Garbe  3,  Alboini 
1. 

SIBL  STANDINGS 


MIKE  KIRBY 

ankle  injury 


Waterloo 
Windsor 
Toronto 

Western 
McMaster 
Guelph 


GP  W  L 

.  3    3    0  218 


359 
344 

.4  3  1  358 
.4  0  4  287 
.  5  0  5  329 
Coming  Games 

Wednesday,  January  24 


176 
296 
307 

329 

479 


by 

rod 

micklebursh 


Waterloo  at  Toronto 


Gymmers  jammed  in  fourth 


Minus  their  top  two  pei- 
formers.  Varsity  Blues'  gym 
team  still  managed  a  fourth- 
place  finish  in  the  Queen's 
Invitational  meet  held  Satur- 
day at  Kingston.  Seven 
squads  competed  with  the 
Ottawa  Gym  Team  capturing 
top  honor  and  University  of 
Montreal,  defending  OQAA 
champions,  placing  second. 

With  both  Brian  McVey 
and  Dave  Copeland  unable  to 
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make  the  trip.  Blues'  top  par- 
ticipant was  John  Kortright 
who  was  fourth  on  the  paral- 
lels, seventh  on  the  high  bar, 
and  sixth  overall.  Al  Hamil- 
ton was  right  behind  at  sev- 
enth overall  while  Arthur 
Stein  managed  a  seventl, 
place  finish  on  the  pommel 
horse. 

Inconsistent  and  inexper- 
ienced judging  marred  the 
exhibition  meet,  although 
the  final  team  placings  were 
reasonably  accurate. 


If  I'd  had  my  choice,  Janet  and  I  would  have  been  sip- 
ping Port,  grooving  Country  Joe's  fabulous  Fish,  and  occas- 
ionally tickling  one  another  with  amorous  fingers  and  gentle- 
humour.  But  we  were  a  continent  apart  and  I  had  to  occcupy 
a  mild  Saturday  night  in  more  platonic  fashion.  I  thought  of 
sitting  alone  in  a  dark  room  being  rigidly  introspective  while 
listening  to  Dylan's  thought-provoking  wail,  but  of  course 
my  disc  dispatcher  had  long  since  failed  to  function.  I'd  seen 
all  the  cinema,  ignored  all  the  theatre,  and  sickened  at  an- 
other two  hours  of  Bill  Hewitt's  nasal.  So  I  went  to  Hart 
House  for  the  wrestling  meet  (see  page  11). 

The  gym  was  quiet  as  I  made  my  dramatic  entrance, 
slipping  unobtrusively  into  a  shallow  recess.  After  recess 
was  over  I  slinked  across  the  floor  and  deposited  my  slim 
frame  among  the  Western  supporters.  There  were  three.  I 
made  two.  On  the  mat  Varsity's  Bob  Kellerman  was  wrest- 
ling skilfully  but  to  no  avail  against  a  slick  opponent.  When 
the  bout  ended,  the  two  wrestlers  shook  hands  and  moved 
apart,  one  into  the  midst  of  happy,  congratulatory  team- 
mates, Kellerman  to  a  hard  chair  where  he  brushed  oft 
soothing  consolations. 

Shaggy-haired,  side-burned  Rick  Kesten's  match  was 
next  against  one  of  the  top  wrestlers  in  Canada,  Charley 
Nixon.  During  Kellerman's  activity,  Kesten  had  nervously 
moved  around,  tense  with  gloomy  anticipation.  But  he  wrest- 
led well  and  Nixon  was  unhappy  with  his  slow,  laborious  2-0 
victory.  For  Kesten  it  was  far  from  humiliating  defeat. 

Lean  Ron  Wilson  followed  for  Toronto  and  his  bout 
brought  a  fast,  furious  change  to  the  pace  of  the  evening. 
Sudden,  swift  manipulations  on  the  part  of  both  wrestlers 
kept  the  crowd  alive,  and  a  quick  reverse  by  Wilson  brought 
from  the  partisan  populace  a  roar  of  encouraggement.  "He's 
watching  the  clock,  Ron  baby!",  "Shoot  her,  Ron,  shoot  her!" 
A  split  second  later  Wilson  was  flat  on  his  back  and  it  was 
Western's  turn  to  holler.  For  thirty  ugly  seconds  the  plucky 
Varsity  wrestler  wriggled  and  pushed  and  strained  to  keep 
his  shoulders  off  the  mat  while  his  opponent  mercilessly 
forced  them  downwards.  The  referee  squirmed  around  on  - 
his  stomach  to  catch  the  exact  moment  of  impact;  Western 
teammates  screamed  for  the  kill  while  Toronto  supporters 
sat  taut  but  silent  on  the  edge  of  their  seats.  Finally,  as 
Wilson's  eyes  rolled  in  agony,  the  official's  hand  smacked 
the  mat  and  it  was  all  over.  "Mike"  sprang  jovially  upright; 
a  downcast  Wilson  lay.  gasping  with  defeat. 

The  showcase  event  of  "Grappling  Night  in  Canada'' 
came  at  167  lb.  with  Blues'  Bill  Allison  and  Western's  vet- 
eran Panagamko  squaring  off.  They'd  wrestled  each  other 
before  and  a  sharp  rivalry  had  arisen.  They  both  wanted  a 
win  in  the  worst  way. 

At  the  whistle  they  strode  right  in,  locked,  then  sep- 
arated. Quietly  Allison  stalked  his  opponent,  his  arms  prob- 
ing forward  like  tentacles.  For  a  while,  only  the  ticking  of 
the  clock  was  audible.  Then  they  met  again  for  a  longer  per- 
iod, reminding  one  of  two  stags  duelling  as  they  circled  the 
mat  head  to  head.  The  first  round  ended  scoreless.  The  se- 
cond round  saw  point  after  point  piled  up  as  reverses  and 
takedowns  abounded.  Allison  was  within  an  inch  of  a  pin, 
so  was  Panagamko.  Even  the  scorekeeper  became  confused. 
However  when  the  round  ended,  the  muscular  Mustang  led 
13-6.  Allison  could  not  muster  a  comeback  in  the  final  round 
and  trooped  disconsolately  for  the  exits. 

Three  bouts  later  I  headed  home  to  watch  Houston  nip 
UCLA;  Janet  was  far  from  my  mind. 

Varsity  Blues  need  you! 

Varsity  Blues  hockey  team,  as  can  be  imagined,  are  a 
bit  downcast  and  dispirited  way  over  there  in  Austria  fol- 
lowing their  8-4  loss  to  the  Czechs.  They  can't  seem  to  buy 
a  break.  Their  trip  over  was  incredibly  arduous,  they  took 
the  Ice  with  almost  no  skating  time  since  a  week  ago  Friday, 
and  then  were  met  with  three  goals  in  the  first  two  minutes. 
That  they  managed  to  outplay  the  Czechs  in  the  last  half  of 
the  game  is  a  tribute  to  gutsy  fortitude  in  the  face  of  horrible 
circumstances.  But,  as  Phil  Blngley  put  it,  even  after  their 
lopsided  win  over  Austria,  "They're  playing  lousy." 

What's  needed  is  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  and  we,  the  stu- 
dent body  of  U  of  T,  who  Blues  essentially  are  representing 
at  Innsbruck,  can  provide  just  such  a  shot.  For  only  20  cents 
per  capita,  each  student  can  have  his  or  her  name  affixed  to 
a  giant  telegram  which  we  could  then  send  to  Blues  in  Aus- 
tria informing  the  players  that  we're  avidly  following  their 
progress  and  that  win  or  lose,  we're  proud  of  them.  They're 
a  long  way  away,  and  I'm  sure  they'd  really  love  to  hear 
from  us.  After  all,  they  are  wearing  our  colours. 

Booths  will  be  set  up  at  Sidney  Smith,  the  Library,  a"*1 
the  Galbraith  Building  to  collect  signatures.  Hell,  what's  20 
cents!! 
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BIN6LEY  WITH  THE  BLUES 


Blues  overcome  stubborn  Finns  4-1 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

■  I^NStB?U^-'  AuStria  -  Superlative  goaltend- 
mg  by  John  Wngley  carried  University  of  Toronto 
Blues  to  a  hard-fought  4-1  victory  over  Finland 
here  last  night. 
—  The  win-moves  Varsity  into  a  second-place  tie 
with  Czechoslovakia  in  the  six-team  world  Uni- 
versiade  hockey  tournament  which  got  underway 
Friday.  Blues 
have  two  vic- 
tories in  three 
starts. 

Wrigley,  w  h  o 
missed  the  Aus- 
trian game  with  a 
groin  injury,  was 
the  big  factor  in 
the  contest  which 
saw  t  h  e  Finns 
outshoot  Canada 
43-38.  He  spark- 
1  e  d  particularly 
in  the  first  pe- 
riod as  Blues 
were  oulshot  20- 
7,  but  left  the  ice 
leading  2-0. 

Defenceman  Jim  Miles  opened  the  scoring  on 
a  long  screen  shot  from  the  point.  Blues  in- 
creased their  margin  to  2-0  when  Don  Fuller  fin- 
ished off  a  sharp  two-way  passing  play  with 
young  rookie  Brian  St.  John. 


BINGLEY 


Fuller's  goal  came  after  the  Finns  had  applied 
heavy  pressure  on  the  Canadian  goal  for  almost 
five  minutes.  Wrigley  made  at  least  seven  great 
saves  in  the  period. 

The  second  stanza  was  scoreless  although  pen- 
alties hurt  Blues.  Varsity  was  shorthanded  four 
times,  once  playing  two  men  short  for  almost 
two  minutes.  Once  more  Wrigley  was  Horatius 
at  the  bridge  with  Finland  holding  a  13-10  edge 
in  shots  on  goal. 

Ward  Passi  and  Gord  Cunningham  had  clear- 
cut  breakaways  during  the  period,  but  the  Fin- 
nish goaltender,  Matti  Tellonen,  made  fine  saves 
each  time. 

In  the  third  period,  dull,  uninspired  hockey 
replaced  the  fast  excitement  of  the  previous  40 
minutes.  But  a  goal  by  the  Finns  during  a  Var- 
sity power  play  with  eight  minutes  left  opened 
up  the  game  tremendously  as  they  began  to 
press  desperately  for  the  tying  marker. 

Finally,  with  three  minutes  left,  John  Gordon 
iced  the  game  for  Blues  with  a  quick  scoring 
shot  right  off  a  faceoff.  Paul  Laurent  made  the 
final  count  4-1  when  he  scored  a  minute  later. 

Atrocious  officiating  marred'  the  thrilling  ac- 
tion with  many  cheap  penalties  to  both  sides. 
There  were  23  miscues  called  although  the  game 
was  never  rough. 

Blues  had  14  penalties  including  a  misconduct 
to  Paul  McCann  for  banging  his  stick  on  the  ice 
in  protest  against  a  minor  penalty.  Their  oppo- 
nents went  to  the  sin-bin  nine  times,  once  for 


five  minutes  when  a  high-sticking  infraction 
drew  blood  from  Peter  Speyer. 

The  team  is  in  relatively  good  spirits  especially 
after  this  game.  Actually  Blues  played  poorly,  but 
Wrigley's  acrobatics  sufficed  to  save  the  day. 

Varsity's  next  game  is  tomorrow  evening 
against  Sweden.  The  Swedes  have  been  bombed 
14-2  by  Russia,  and  have  beaten  Austria  9-2.  They 
should  be  easy  pickin'.  Their  goal-tending  is  weak 
and  their  players  big  but  slow. 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Commission  clears  Lance;  Lalor  not  re-hired 


JOHN  WRIGLEY 

Sparkles  against  the  Finns 


WINDSOR  (CUP)  —  John 
Lalor  has  failed  in  his  bid 
to  be  re-instated  as  editor 
of  the  University  of  Windsor 
Lance. 

The  student  board  of  pu- 
blications gave  no  reason 
Monday  when  it  rejected  his 
application. 

Lalor  and  co-editor  Mary 
Johnstone  resigned  their 
posts  three  weeks  ago.  They 
reared  expulsion  by  the  uni- 
versity senate's  committer 
on  student  conduct  for  pu- 
blishing The  Student  as  Nig- 
ger, an  article  branded  by 
university  President  J.  S. 
Keddy  as  "obscene." 

Miss  Johnstone  was  sub- 
sequently accepted  back  as 


editor  by  the  publications 
board. 

Last  weekend  a  Canadian 
University  Press  investiga- 
tion commission  accused  the 
university's  administration 
of  intervening  to  curtail  The 
Lance's  freedom  to  publish. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  did  (intervene),  wiih 
the  result  that  even  now  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  the 
press  at  Windsor  is  very 
much  in  doubt,"  the  CUP 
report  said. 

"By  refusing  tj  recognise 
the  student  council  and  the 
student  board  of  publica- 
tions as  sole  authority  over 
student  publications,  the  se- 
nate committee  made  a  sha- 


Sharp  decline  in  recruiting:  Headrick 

By  PAUL  CARSON 

There  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  com- 
panies recruiting  University  of  Toronto  students  for  run- 
time employment. 

And,  says  Placement  Service  Director  A.  W.  Headrick, 
the  anti-Dow  demonstrations  "aren't  helping  the  situation 
one  bit. 

*I  suspect  a  number  of  companies  have  looked  at  the 
results  of  those  Dow  demonstrations,  and  then  asked  them- 
selves, 'Is  it  really  worth  it?'" 

The  number  of  companies  registered  with  the  Place- 
ment Service  is  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  last  year,  Mr. 
Headrick  said.  . 

However  he  knew  of  no  specific  company  that  has 
cancelled  campus  recruiting  because  of  the  demonstrations. 

Mr  Headrick  predicted  that  prospects  for  summer 
employment  "will  definitely  not  be  as  good  as  last  summer. 

"The  uncertain  economic  situation  is  reflected  in  the 
over-all  summer  employment  picture.  When  companies 
have  to  trim  their  budgets,  the  first  items  cut  are  summer 
projects  involving  students.  . 

"Last  summer,  the  seasonal  slack  was  alleviated  by 
the  various  Centennial  projects,  Expo  and  increased  tour- 
ism requirements. 

"That  just  isn't  going  to  happen  this  year. 

The  unexpected  decline  in  on-campus  recruiting  has  led 
to  a  sharp  decrease  in  recruitment  advertising  placed  in 
The  Varsity.  .  .„„„ 

Companies  overspent  their  budgets  in  1967  promoting 
large-scale  Centennial  advertising.  To  recoup  the  loss,  many 
have  drastically  reduced  or  eliminated  their  campus  adver- 
tising. .    .  ,  ... 

It  has  been  a  general  downward  trend  with  no  indica- 
tion of  an  extra  decrease  due  to  the  demonstrations. 


meful  mockery  o[  its  alleged 
concern  for  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  its  university 
community." 

The  CUP  committee,  com- 
prising Tony  Bunnan  of 
Loyola  News  and  Chris  ta 
Maeots  of  Queens  Journal, 
called  on  CUP  President  Lib 
Spry  to  demand  from  Pre- 
sident Leddy  a  promise  chat 
freedom  of  the  press  will 
be  observed  in  future. 

If  Dr.  Leddy  does  not  sub- 
mit such  a  statement  within 
two  weeks  of  the  request, 
says  the  report,  the  Canadian 
Union  of  students  should  in- 
vestigate whether  the  univer- 
sity is  an  academically  free 
institution  and  eligible  for 
Ontario  government  funds 
as  a  public  institution. 

The  adm  i  ai  strat  ion  has 
"set  itself  up  as  a  moral 
arbiter  for  ita  academic  com- 
munity," the  report  charges. 

"It  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  un.-ersity  admini- 
stration has  no  more  bu- 
siness dealing  with  the  mo- 
rality of  student  journalists 


than  the  government  has  in- 
terfering wi:n  the  fiee  ope- 
ration of  the  daily  press — 
even  less,  m  reality,  as  uni- 
versity adminisUators  are 
not  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  their  academic  com- 
munity, or  the  public." 
The  report  calls  for: 

—  a  restructuring  of  the 
board  of  publications; 

—  a  statement  of  policy 
from  the  pape:  s  editors: 

—  that  the  ariminiMratk  n 
take  the  edi*o»s  t.>  court,  not 
to  the  senate  to  deal  with 
any  future  gyi t ftiiicc s  with 
The  Lance. 

CUP  President  Spry  com- 
mented in  Ottawa:  "The  re- 
port clearly  shows  the  ad- 
ministration was  unwilling 
to  guarantee  the  students' 
right  to  run  their  own  af- 
fairs. 

"There  remains  the  possi- 
bility of  future  interference 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

"But  for  the  sake  of  The 
Lance's  membership  in  CUP 
let  us  hope  it  won't  happen 


Due  to  lack  of  interest,  tomorrow's  protest  will  be  cancelled.    See  page  3. 


One  hour 

WBTiniMe: 

CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATES 

Present 

BOYD  NEEL 

Conducting  the 

HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,  January  28th 
8:30  p.m.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

THE  MANNHEIM  ERA 

Symphony  in  G,  Op.  3,  No.  3    Stomitz 

Symphony  in  E  flat    Fills 

Symphony  in  G    Richter 

Symphony  in  E  flat.  Op.  4  No.  3   Holzbouer 

Tickets  ot  the  Dour 
Students:  $150  Others:  $3.00 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


¥300  00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   18k  i  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


ZORBA 


con 


JAZZ 


241  YONGE  ST. 
364-3713 

(above  WIMPY'S) 

Commencing  Jan.  24th 

Every  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening  from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  o.m. 
You  may  dine  on  superb  Greek 
cooking  and  listen  to  the  jazz  of 

the  sordie 
Mcdonald  trio 

Geordie  McDonald  -  drums 
Bruce  Harvey  -  piano 
Gary  Brisbane  -  bass 
Membership:  ST. OO 
Admission:  $1.00 
Special  low  prices  on  Greek 

"haute  cuisine" 
HELP  KEEP  JAZZ  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  IN  TORONTO  I 


STARTS  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  25 

IE  FUNNIEST  PICTURE  I  HAVE  SEEN  IN  AGES!" 

—Brendan  Gill,  New  Yorker  Magazine 


"THE  BRILLIANT  SLEEPER  FILM  OF  THE  YEAR.  I  am  so 
bewitched  by  'Bedazzled'.  It  is  absolutely  killing  and 
telling.  Go  and  have  a  ball  and  see  the  brightest  new 
team  on  the  cinema  scene,  Cook  and  Moore,  dancing 
along  under  Mr.  Donen's  beautiful  light  touch." 

—Liz  Smith,  Cosmopolitan 


"THE  THINKING  MAN'S  COMEDY  OF  THE  YEAR!  Utterly 
delightful.  'Bedazzled'  is  bedazzling!" 

— Judilfi  Crist,  NBC-TV  TODAY  SHOW 


"THE  BEST  COMEDY  AROUND.  Peter  Cook  and  Dudley 
Moore  turn  in  wonderfully  sardonic  performances  in  this 
image  shattering  bawdy,  unprincipled  funny  funny  film. 
In  the  hands  of  these  two  men  'Bedazzled'  rises  to 
satirical  heights  the  likes  of  which  have  not  been  seen." 

—David  Goldman,  CBS  Radio 


"A  FLUFFY  AND  FUNNY  VERSION  of  the  Faust  legend  in 
Mod  dress.  Bestows  a  good  many  rewards." 

—Newsweek  Magazine 

20th  Century-Fox  presents 

PETER  COOK  DUDLEY  MOORE  and  ELEANOR  BRON 

m  STANLEY  DONEN'S 

"bedazzled 

RAQUEL  WELCH  as  Lust 

Prated  and  Greeted  bv      Screenplay  by  From  the  story  by 

STANLEY  DONEN  •  PETER  COOK  -  peter  coon  and  dudlev  hoore 


RECOMMENDED  AJ 
ADULT  ENTERTAINMENT 


tt«  by  DUDLEY  MOORE  •  PANAVISION'  Color  by  DeLuxe 

ODEON-FAIR LAW N  THEATRE 


YONGE  >I  FAIRUWN 


481-1231,  481-1413 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH 

Lecture  by 

HASKELL  M.  BLOCK 

Professor,  Brooklyn  College 
Executive  Officer,  Ph.D.  Program  in  Comparative  Literature 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
on 

THE  FICTIVE  AND  THE  REAL 
IN  ZOLA'S  L'ASSOMMOIR 

Thursday,  January  25,  1968  at  4.10  p.m. 
in  Room  122,  University  College 

Students,  Staff  and  the  Public  cordially  invited 


VAN'S  BEAUTY  SALON 

794  BATHURST  ST.  AT  BLOOR 
2ND  FLOOR 

Distinctive  hairstyling  by 

MISS  JOANNE  &  MR.  TONY 
Specialists  in  Long  Hair  S  yjing 


OPEN  EVENINGS  — 

and  All  Day  Saturday 

Bring  This  Ad  For  a  10%  Discount 


532-7108 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglicoin  Chaplaincy  In  The  University 

Thursday,  January  25th 

DR.  HELEN  HARDY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics,  Trinity  College 
speaks  on 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL 

Supper,  6:00  p.m.  Talk  and  Discussion,  7:30  p.m. 
Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  St.  923-1513,  922-8384 


LIVE  JAZZ! 

BOBBY  HUTCHERSON  QUINTET 

Wednesday,  January  31st 
8:30  p.m.  -  Great  Hall 
Tickets:  Hall  Porter 
2/A.T.L.  Card 
(Sponsored  by  the  Music  Committee,  Hart  House) 
Limited  number  of  tickets  available  to  women 


RIVERBOAT  PRESENTS 


GORDON  LIGHTFOOT 

IN  CONCERT  AT  MASSEY  HALL 

SUNDAY  FEB.  4th      8  P.M. 
MONDAY  FEB.  5th      8:30  P.M. 
TICKETS  52.50,  S3.50,  $4.50 

Now  on  sole  ot  SAM  THE  RECORD  MAN 


Appearing  at  the  Rivcrboat  until  Jan.  28 


CAROLYN  HESTER 


134  YORKVILLE  AVE. 


MID  WINTER 

SALE 

COMPLETE  STOCK 
REDUCED 


300  YONGE  STREET       328  YONGE  STREET 

Corner  of  Dundas  1  Block  North  Dundas 


No  protest  today;  SAC  will  discuss 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

There  will  be  nobody 
pounding  on  the  doors  o£ 
Simcoe  Hall  this  afternoon. 
The  controversy  over  the 
Placement  Service  advisory 
committee  has  gone  back 
to  the  Students  Adminis- 
trative Council. 

Acting  President  J.  H. 
Sword's  response  to  the 
open  letter  delivered  last 
Friday  by  demonstrators  to 
Simcoe  Hall  has  been  la- 
belled "preposterous,"  "out- 
right lies"  and  "utterly 
empty." 


"Simcoe  Hall  has 
shown  itself  to  be  incapable 
of  responding  to  mere  peti- 
tions," reads  a  statement  re- 
leased last  night  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  to  End 
Campus  Complicity. 

"We  may  be  forced  to 
speak  to  the  administration 
in  still  more  emphatic 
terms. 

"The  administration  will 
not  surrender  any  of  its 
power  until  forced  to  by 
direct  action,"  added  Paul 
Hoch,  a  post-graduate  phys- 
ics student. 


Tonight  t  h  e  university 
committee  will  recommend 
that  SAC  rejoin  the  place- 
ment service  advisory  com- 
mittee under  the  following 
conditions: 

•  That  sessions  be  open 
to  any  member  of  the  uni- 
versity; 

9  That  administration 
representation  be  cut  to 
two  voting  members  from 
three. 

There  will  also  be  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  policy 
of  the  accountability  to  the 
council  of  SAC  reps  on  uni- 
versity committees. 


Campus  Centre  plans  to  be  revealed 


Tonight  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House  De- 
bates Room,  architect  John  Andrews  will 
exhibit  24  drawings  proving  to  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  that  $37,000  of  their 
money  has  not  been  wasted. 

The  money  has  been  spent  by  council 
over  the  last  three  years  to  help  make  the 
Campus  Centre  a  reality. 

The  24  drawings  represent  final  plans  for 
the  $4,000,000  building,  to  be  located  at  the 
corner  of  St.  George  and  Russell  streets. 

Mr.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  architecture  and  designer  of  Scar- 
borough College,  was  selected  by  a  SAC 
committee  to  design  a  comprehensive  stu- 
dent union  building. 

Gerry  McMaster  (V  Arch)  student  chair- 
man of  the  centre  for  the  last  two  years, 
describes  the  centre  as  "a  community  fa- 
cility. 

"It's  not  just  for  students,  but  for  faculty 
as  well.  Within  the  building  you  will  be 
able  to  find  anything  you  want.  It  should 


provide  a  choice  for  people  to  opt  in  or  to 
opt  out,  as  they  choose.'' 

Much  of  the  information  on  the  Campus 
Centre  has  already  been  made  available  to 
the  SAC  members.  Tonight,  however,  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  see  final  furniture 
plans  and  color  schemes. 

McMaster  describes  the  furniture  as 
"multi-purpose." 

"There  is  a  basic  unit  which  can  be  used 
in  various  combinations  to  make  chairs, 
tables,  desks  —  even  storage  units.  They 
will  be  in  primary  colors.  The  restaurant 
furniture  is  constructed  so  that  it  can  be 
completely  dismantled  and  become  part  of 
the  architecture." 

Ground  should  be  broken  for  the  16,000- 
square-foot  building  in  June  —  20  years 
after  SAC  first  considered  building  a  stu- 
dent union. 

Tonight's  presentation  is  for  information 
only,  as  the  Centre  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  SAC. 


Quebec  students  protest  loan  delays 


QUEBEC  (Special)  —  A 
thousand  university  students 
demonstrated  yeste  r  d  a  y 
against  delays  in  dispensing 
grants  and  loans  by  the 
Quebec  department  of  edu- 
cation. 

'  The  protest,  organized  by 
the  Union  Generate  des  Etu- 
diants  du  Quebec,  included 
placard  -  bearing  students 
from  the  University  of  Mon- 
treal, McGUI,  Sir  George 
Williams,  Laval,  Loyola  and 
Sherbrooke. 

They  chanted  slogans  like, 
"Johnson  to  the  scaffold." 

Earlier  this  month  the  edu- 
cation department  conceded 
that  20,000  loans  and  bursa- 
ries out  of  68,000  requests 
were  still  being  processed. 
The  delay  was  blamed  on 
late  submission  by  the  stu- 
dents and  a  system  of  closer 


scrutiny  by  the  department. 

Although  thev  planned  on 
2.500  demonstrators,  UGEQ 
organizers  called  the  protest 
a  successful  beginning  to 
their  campaign  on  the  edu- 
cation department. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  Trem- 


blay,  deputy  education  mi- 
nister, said  in  an  interview 
yesterday  that  the  hold-ups 
were  "a  normal  situation, 
when  one  considers  that  the 
number  of  loans  increased 
by  15  per  cent  for  each  of 
the  last  four  years." 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 

'WAKE  ME  WHEN  irS  OVER' 

A  ONE  ACT  PLAY 
BY  ERNIE  STRAUSS 

Directed  by  Henry  Torvainen 
FREE 

JAN.  24-26         WEST  HALL  1:00  P.M. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 

DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

y\          Claude  Aveline's  , 

^>BR0UART< 

j6  >^                   English  version 
>r             \S                      by  Archie  Campbell 

\          A*                                            Directed  by 

\y               IIOM  MAJOR 

Fri.  Feb.  2  to  Sat.  Feb.  10 

at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00 

923-5244 

Hart  House 


COLOUR  SHOW  ON  RUSSIA 
SEA  TO  SEA 
PROF.  GUILETTE 

1  -  2  p.m. 
East  Common  Room 
All  members  of  the  House  Welcome 
(Sponsored  by  the  Camera  Club) 

OPENING 
MEMBERS'  ART  SHOW 

Art  Gallery 
until  February  9th 


POETRY  READING 

Thursday,  January  25th 
Art  Gallery  .1:15  p.m. 
JOHN  ROBSON  —  Wallace  Stevens  &  Others 
ALAN  TOFF  —  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
(Ladies  Welcome) 

ADVANCED  PRINTING  TECHNIQUES 

Camera  Club  Room 
Thurs.  Jan.  25th  -  7:30  p.m 

LIVE  JAZZ 

BOBBY  HUTCH ERSON  QUINTET 

Wednesday,  January  31 
Great  Hall  —  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets  —  Hall  Porter 
Limited  number  of  tickets 
available  to  women. 


SAC  is  meeting  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

DEBATES  ROOM 
HART  HOUSE 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-REP 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

COME  TO  THE  MEETING 
&  FIND  OUT  WHAT'S  GOING  ON 


s 


Positions  in  Socio-economics  and 
Administration 
Thinking  of  a  Career? 
Try  us  out  for  the  summer! 

Qualifications 

All  applicants  must  either  be  post-graduate 
students,  students  in  the  final  or  penultimate  year  of 
an  Honours  Course  or  students  of  equivalent  stonding. 
Students  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Commerce,  Admini- 
stration and  Law  are  eligible. 

Method  of  Selection 

Candidates  will  be  selected,  on  the  basis  of 
written  applications,  according  to  education,  special 
training  and  relevant  experience.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  Canadian  citizens. 

Salaries 

Approximately  $380  to  $640  per  month.  Most 
positions  are  in  Ottawa  ond  return  transportation 
expenses  in  excess  of  $30  will  be  proviaed  by  the  em- 
ploying department. 

Application  Forms 

Complete  application  form  425-402  (available 
at  your  Placement  Office)  and  submit  not  later  than 
January  31,  1968  to: 

Administrative  Manpower  Recruitment 
and  Development  Program, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Canada, 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 

Quote  Competition  68-60 
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"it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  equate  lecturing 
with  teaching.  The  good  lecture  is  enter- 
taining but  teaches  nothing." 

— ,W.  V.  Baker, 
letter  in  Globe  ond  Moil. 

Jan.  22,  1968. 


the  quality  of  teaching 


What's  to  be  done  about  university  teach- 
ers who  con't  teach? 

This  ever-present  problem  was  supposed- 
ly solved  by  the  Macpherson  committee,  re- 
member. More  tutorials  and  fewer  formal 
lectures,  departmental  committees  of  senioi 
professors  to  advise  the  rookie  lecturers, 
make  audio-visual  communications  the  new 
staff  craze. 

And  so  the  theory  goes,  given  a  little 
time,  energy,  blood,  toil,  tears,  and  the  rest, 
the  quality  of  teaching  will  improve.  And 
one  mogic  day  —  valhalla  —  teachers  in 
name  will  be  teachers  in  fact. 

However,  despite  the  optimism  of  Mac- 
pherson and  friends,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  quality  of  teaching  will  improve.  It 
can  hardly  get  much  worse,  but  what's  tc 
say  it  will  get  any  better? 

In  a  recent  Globe  and  Mail  article  C. 
Wellington  Webb,  a  U  of  T  philosophy  pro- 
fessor, suggests  student  complaints  about 
lousy  lectures  are  entirely  justified. 

Most  professors  have  no  formal  training 
in  teaching,  Webb  states,  so  they  must  ac- 
quire what  skills  they  have  either  from  their 
own  experiences  as  o  student  or  by  observ- 
ing ond  copying  the  teaching  techniques  of 
senior  professors. 


But  what  happens  if  these  senior  academ- 
ics are  themselves  poor  teachers  who  have 
attained  exalted  status  solely  on  the  basis 
of  research  or  publications? 

Mediocrity  will  emulate  mediocrity;  the 
present  intolerable  conditions  will  be  perpet- 
uated. 

As  Professor  Webb  correctly  argues,  most 
PhD  programs,  especially  in  the  humanities 
ond  social  sciences,  do  not  encourage  the 
development  of  adequate  teaching  techn- 
iques. They  stress  scholarly  research  and 
the  writing  of  the  all-important  thesis. 

The  solution,  as  W  e  b  b  sees  it,  requires 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  —  that's  the  professor's  union  — 
to  place  greater  and  greater  stress  on  the 
development  of  "professional  standards." 
Salary  and  tenure  are  important  considera- 
tions, he  admits,  but  CAUT  must  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  development  ond  training 
of  university  teachers  who  can  really  teach. 

An  opposite  view  was  presented  in  Mon- 
day's Globe  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  W. 
V.  Baker,  a  graduate  student  in  zoology. 

Couched  in  semantic  hop-scotch  worthy 
of  a  pensioned  administrator,  Baker  sug- 
gests that  "a  professional  organization" 
(read  CAUT)  interested  in  improving  the 


Letters 


sat  speaker  replies 


Sir: 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Sadinsky: 

(1)  "However,  the  speaker.  In  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  complete  the  agenda  ,  .  ." 

The  Speaker  had  no  interest  in  "completing  tfhe 
agenda."  He  allowed  at  least  three  quorum  calls  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time;  motions,  which  be- 
cause of  their  frequency  and  because  they  were 
being  used  as  debating  tactics,  could  have  been 
ruled  out  of  order  as  dilatory  (Roberts  pp.  174-5). 
He  proceeded  to  count  the  quorum  as  demanded 
by  Mr.  Sadinsky  even  though  the  latter  (a)  attempt- 
ed such  obstructionary  tactics  as  calling  for  a  quo- 
rum and  then  leaving  the  hall,  and  (b)  only  called 
for  the  quorum  after  making  a  speech,  which  is 
illegal.  It  was  then  as  an  indulgence  to  Mr.  Sadin- 
sky's  outrage  that  the  count  was  permitted. 

(2)  ". . .  hearing  several  affirming  voices,  rul- 
ed he  was  indeed  correct  and  that  the  meeting 
could  proceed.  On  questioning  the  speaker's  ruling 
I  was  told  bluntly  to  have  my  head  examined." 

In  fact,  the  Speaker  twice  counted  23  people. 
Being  in  doubt,  however  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  count,  since  several  different  numbers  were  be- 
ing urged  as  correct,  he  ruled  that  a  quorum  was 
present,  thus  enabling  Mr.  Sadinsky  to  challange 
the  proceedings,  and  indeed  urged  Mr.  Sadinsky 
to  protest  if  he  was  still  in  doubt.  Mr.  Sadinsky 
challenged  the  Speaker's  ruling  that  there  was  a 
quorum.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  those  pre- 
sent voted  in  agreement  with  the  Speaker.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  the  Speaker  but  a  majority  of  the 
House  that  Mr.  Sadinsky  is  now  doubting. 

Finally,  I  assure  Mr.  Sadinsky  that  I  have  not 
as  yet  suggested  that  he  have  his  head  examined. 

Wayne  Hankey 
Speaker  of  the  SAC 


rights,  smights 

Sir: 

Students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  so  busy 
mistreating  each  other  in  the  name  of  various  rights 
that  I  feel  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  one  supreme, 
God-given  right  which  must  be  granted  to  every  stu- 
dent. 

That  is  the  right  to  be  z.  schmuck.  We  must  defend . 
the  right  of  The  Varsity  to  be  negative,  irresponsible 
and  to  print  rubbish;  the  right  of  our  protestors  to 
humiliate  Dow  representatives  and  administrators 
and  to  physically  blockade  engineers  who  wish  to 
apply  for  a  job.  We  must  defend  the  right  of  the 
engineers  to  spend  their  career  making  napalm  to 
burn  babies  and  their  rights  to  break  a  girl's  glasses, 
bloody  her  face  and  destroy  her  eyes. 

It  is  time  that  we  learned  enough  respect  for  each 
other  to  defend  the  SAC  representatives'  right  to  ig- 
nore the  wishes  of  the  people  who  elected  him  and 
the  engineers'  right  to  impeach  anyone  who  doesn't 
toe  the  party  line. 


Above  all,  we  must  safeguard  our  right  to  abuse 
our  fellow  students,  the  administration  and  faculty 
in  every  possible  way. 

John  Swaigen  (Extension). 


a  push  in  time... 

Sir: 

Seeking  a  place  to  park  my  car  behind  the  Benson 
building  last  Thursday,  I  got  stuck  in  the  ice  and 
snow.  (The  fact  that  there  was  ice  and  snow  still 
on  the  lot  is  another  story,  and  beside  the  present 
point.)  A  good  shove  (approximate  time  —  ten  sec- 
onds) by  one  or  two  men  in  moderate  health  could 
have  gotten  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

While  vainly  trying  to  forward  and  reverse  myself 
out  of  my  predicament,  a  group  of  three  muscular 
young  university  lypes,  taking  a  short  cut  through 
the  parking  lot,  looked  at  me  very  interestedly,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  Shortly  afterwards, 
a  similar  group,  this  time  four,  did  precisely  the 
same  thing.  As  the  time  was  nine-thirty,  I  can't  im- 
agine that  there  was  any  rush  to  lectures. 

How  far  can  non-involvement  go? 

In  remarking  on  this  peculiar  episode  to  my 
three  beautiful  and  delicate  technicians,  one  report- 
ed the  fact  that  on  several  occasions,  while  trying 
to  get  through  the  heavy  doors  into  the  Zoology 
building,  she  has  been  obliged  to  hold  the  doors  open 
by  herself  to  allow  husky  brutes  to  avail  themselves 
of  entry. 

Whither  chivalry? 

(Prof.)  Alex.  G.  BeU 
5T3  and  6T2 
Dept.  of  Zoology 


you  need  women 

Sir: 

I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  for  several 
weeks,  but  your  piece  "Spiritus  Sanctas"  (should  be 
"Sanctus"  by  the  way)  has  finally  brought  me  to 
the  typewriter.  Your  man  writes  of  going  to  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Basil's  for  a  quick  snort 
at  Mass.  Doesn't  he  know  that  the  laity  do  not  get 
the  Cup  in  Catholic  churches?  Anybody  who  has 
done  an  elementary  course  in  R.K.  knows  that  much. 
If  you  are  going  to  be  so  damn  funny  about  "Xtia.> 
ity"  why  don't  you  and  the  beany-boys  around  Var- 
sity get  your  facts  straight? 

Which  brings  me  to  my  points,  which  is  that  you 
need  more  women  on  Varsity.  Women  are  good  at 
detail,  did  you  know?  They  check  their  Latin;  in 
tact  they  check  spelling  and  grammar.  You  could 
certainly  use  that.  Come  to  think  of  it,  when  are  we 
going  to  have  a  woman  editor  of  Varsity?  You 
squawk  a  lot  about  fair  play  for  women  on  the  cam- 
pus. Why  don't  you  get  up  like  a  gentleman  and 
offer  a  lady  your  chair? 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Junius?  I  don't  suppose 
so.  Look  him  up.  Then  you  will  know  why  I  sign 
myself— 

"JUNIA" 


quolity  of  teaching  should  insist  that  good 
teachers  be  rewarded  with  extra  money  and 
prestige.  In  other  words,  back  to  questions 
of  salary  and  tenure. 

Baker  also  produces  the  novel  observa- 
tion that  graduate  schools  neither  encour- 
age nor  discourage  teaching.  He's  not  sure 
whether  they  should;  he  just  says  they  don't. 
Is  this  a  laudable  situation?  Don't  look  to 
W.  V.  Baker  for  the  answer. 

In  a  resounding  conclusion  full  of  the 
worst  of  freshman  logic,  graduate  student 
Baker  admits  "university  departments  are 
aware  of  their  shortcomings  with  regard  to 
teaching  as  a  communications  art  but  ate 
unable  to  do  anything  about  it." 

Nonsense.  As  a  start,  they  could  hire  out- 
side experts  in  pedagogy,  a  solution  con- 
sidered and  unfortunately  rejected  by  Mac- 
pherson. 

"The  only  way  out  is  change,"  writes 
Baker. 

OK,  we'll  bite.  But  please,  change  to 
what??  On  whose  authority??  Who  makes 
the  decision??  Who  implements  it?? 

Baker  doesn't  say. 

Perhaps  he  doesn't  know. 

Perhaps  nobody  knows. 

Status  quo  continuit.  And  university  halls 
will  be  full  of  g.aduate  students  dishing  out 
facts  to  uncomprehending  freshmen. 

Facts  which  will  go  from  the  notes  of  the 
lectured  without  passing  through  the  brains 
of  either. 

And  perhaps  a  few  years  from  now 
there'll  be  another  committee  of  professors 
formed  to  examine  why  the  teachers  still 
□  ren't  teaching. 
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we  parked  at  the  top  and  then  mado  our  way  down  the 
icy  hill  towords  the  darxtned  house,  we  rang  the  bell, 
guess  you  wont  to  talk  to  john,  he  said,  then  wo  Interviewed 
jhsword.  tonite  fouis  married  sue  while  mary  jano  slept  in  the 
dance  hall,  donni  toned;  anno  cupped,  and  the  rest  cussed, 
kleptomaniac  kid's  trying  to  get  socked  .  .  .  kesterton  open, 
ed  a  klip  shop  and  rod  and  davo  got  in  in  fho  hood,  tlm 
got  his  leg  caught  up  s  icrry's  skirt  ond  they  hopped  around 
the  office  until  she  fell  oft.  nothing  developed  with  torn 
until  5  to  3  when  he  tried  to  leave,  ko  spars  didn't  get  his 
box  monday  so  he  huffed  and  he  puffed  and  he  brought 
babel  down,  kathy  and  sue  looked  cut  up  too.  Bingley 
brightened  up.  the  mem  phis  muso  went  to  smokey-suo  s 
head  and  she  got  stranded  in  the  copy  fun  with  the  lay- 
out blues  again,  good  morning  to:  ka  spars,  who  i've  just  dis- 
covered is  still  in  r-oh;  kevin,  who  finally  got  his  pic  in  the 
varsity;  sam,  who  I  hoven't  seen  since  .  .  .  ;  two  foiry  god- 
mothers; ond  csp  a  seemingly  gentle,  strangely-beautiful 
lullaby-singer. 


University  presidents  cool  to  student  power 


WATERLOO,  Ont.  (CUP) 

"There  is  at  the  present 
time  no  such  thing  as  a  stu- 
dent 'right'  to  representa- 
tion in  the  universiy  govern- 
ment," according  to  a  study 
paper  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Presidents  of  Uni- 
1  versities  of  Ontario. 

The  21-page  report,  pre- 
sented to  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  last  Friday,  was 
released  Monday. 

The  report  rejects  the  as- 
sumption that  the  "com- 
munity of  scholars  will  per- 
form its  functions  better  if 
it  is  organized  along  political 
lines.' 

The  paper  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  declaration  of  policy 
but  rather  "seeks  to  place 
the  matter  of  stutlent  invol- 
vement in  the  context  of  he 
university's  basic  goals." 

The  report  makes  two 
basic  assumptions;  "that 
there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  university  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  approach 
to  improvement  must  be 
through  civilized  discussion 
and  the  exercise  of  rational 
judgment." 

It  rejects  pol  itical  pres- 
sure tactics  based  simply 
on  the  number  ol  supporters. 
"The  only  legitimate  power 


within  the  community  of 
scholars  is  the  power  of  the 
intellect." 

Making  the  whole  univer- 
sity a  representative  demo- 
cracy would  yielrl  nothing 
more  than  a  sham  democr- 
acy, according  to  the  report. 

The  report  points  out 
distinctions  between  consul- 
ting and  involving  students 
in  the  decision  -  making 
process.  It  advocates  student 
participation  on  the  depart-, 
mental  and  faculty  commit 
tees,  where  they  have  direct 
interests. 

The  report  question  ■* 
whether  students'  involve- 
ment on  the  board  of  go- 
vernors would  improve  the 
university's  primary  funct- 
ions, but  concedes  iha*  stu- 
dent involvement  would  lead 
to  a  belter  understanding 
of  the  monetary  workings 
of  the  university. 

According  to  the  study,  the 
primary  function  of  tnc  uni- 
versity is  "the  preservation, 
transmission,  and  increase  of 
knowledge." 

Other  functions  include 
serving  the  needs  of  society, 
facilitating  individual  stu- 
dents' personal  development, 
increasing  industrial  produc- 
tivity, training  members  of 
the  learned  professions,  im- 


proving physical  conditions 
of  mankind  and  exploring 
the  fundamental  values  of 
contemporary  human  exi- 
stance. 

The  study  opposes  student 
power  on  grounds  that  "it 
would  not  advance  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  uni- 
versity to  have  either  junior 
or  senior  scholars  deflected 
seriously  from  scholarship 
by  excessive  work  on  admi 
nistrative  bodies." 

The  report  defends  secrecy 
as  a  policy  of  administrative 
bodies,  and  contends  thai 
top-level  decisions  demand 
delicacy  and  confidentiality. 

An  agreement  would  have 
to  be  make  about  confiden- 
ces before  students  ate  seat- 
ed on  administrative  or  exe- 
cutive bodies. 

"The  increasingly  well-  or- 
ganized national  aid  provin- 
cial student  movvcrients  are 
geared  for  political  action 
and  hungry  for  power.  Local 
student  leaders  become  in- 
doctrinated with  ideas  of 
student  solidarity  and  are 
instructed  in  devious  met- 
hods of  attaining  group  ob- 
jectives which  do  not  pro- 
mote the  individual  univer- 
sity's welfare  and  may  inde- 
ed be  inimical  to  it. ' 

But  the  report  reassures 


health  service??? 

Sir: 

I  would  like  to  protest  against  that  outrageous 
operation  on  campus  that  masquerades  as  the  Men  s 
Health  Service.  The  other  day  I  was  force d ^tc ■  wa.t 
an  hour  and  a  half  until  a  doctor  was  free  to  see 
me.  When  he  did,  I  was  treated  to  a  cursors r  exam- 
ination after  which  I  was  invited  to  return  the  next 
day  at  1  p.m.  Upon  my  arrival,  neither  he,  nor  any 
of  the  other  doctors  were  in  the  vicinity.  This  meant 
that  I  was  forced  to  hang  around  with  6  or  7  other 


the  committee:  "Student  lea- 
ders by  and  large  are  intel- 
ligent, independent  and  ho- 
norable, and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  many  of  them 
could  be  easily  indoctri- 
nated." 

The  report  conclude-:  '  The 
important  thing  is  to  reach 
an  honest  understanding  of 


the  differing  attitudes,  and 
try,  together,  with  mutual 
respect,  to  improve  the  uni- 
versity and  Us  contribution 
to  the  society  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  Working  alone  the 
students  might  produce  l 
revolution.  Working  together 
the  university  could  produce 
a  renaissance." 


guys  until  someone  turned  up.  After  half  an  hour,  I 
departed  in  disgust  —  although  Heaven  only  knows 
whether  I  would  ever  have  gotten  in;  overnight  they 
had  lost  my  record!  In  the  meantime,  a  number  ot 
other  students  who  wanted  attention  appeared  and 
were  curtly  told  to  come  back  later  by  some  fellow 
with  the  personality  of  an  empty  aspirin  bottle  who 
looked  like  a  doctor  but  is  evidently  the  desk-man. 

Something  has  to  be  done.  If  Tom  Faulkner  is  so 
interested  in  preventing  disreputable  individuals 
from  using  the  facilities  of  the  University,  it  seems 
to  me  he  could  investigate  the  characters  over  at 
the  Health  Service.  ,™  ™  % 

Ashley  Thomson  (IV  Vic) 


COMING  TO  CAMPUS 

JOHN  STOTT 

CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  QUEEN 

BIBLICAL  SCHOLAR 
AUTHOR  OF:  "BASIC  CHRISTIANITY" 
GRADUATE  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE:  CAMBRIDGE 

Speaking  in:  SEELEY  HALL 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 


WED.  JANUARY  24 


1-2  P.M. 


SAC  -  Library 
Speed  Reading  Program 

10  SESSIONS 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays 

TIME:  5:00  -  7:00  P.M. 
COST:  $5.00 

Registration; 

Thursday  Jan.  25 

AT  SAC  OFFICE 

PLEASE  BRING  $5.00 

ONLY  22  PLACES  REMAIN 


NEW  COLLEGE 

PROM 

featuring 

THE  BENNY  LOUIS  ORCHESTRA 


SAT.  JAN.  27,  1968 

At  the  Constellation  Room 
of  the  Constellation  Hotel. 

SEMI-FORMAL 


Tickets  Available 
From  the  Hall  Porter 
at  New  College 
$2.50  COUPLE 

BAR  PROVIDED 
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HERE  AND  NOW 


U.  of  T.  BOOKENDS 

Fine  Sandalwood. 
Beautifully  etched 
Brass  Plates  with 
Slide-Resistant  Cork  Base 


$12.00  pair 
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HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


TODAY 
1  P.m. 

Meeting  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto Red  Cross  Youth  concerning 
the  Canadian  Indian  Project  at  the 
Music  Room,  International  Student 
Centre. 

Everyone  welcome  to  o  demon- 
stration of  Batik  to  be  given  by 
Walter  Sunahara;  Sidney  Smith  Rm, 
6079. 

John  Stott,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  will  speak  on  Christ  Our 
Contemporary?  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity 
College, 

Con  One  Morally  Kill?  —  Part  I 
of  War  and  Violent  Revolution.  Dia- 
logue  ond  discussion  with  Murray 
Thompson' and  Dr.  Gus  Tolentino 
Rm.  122,  University  College. 

2:30  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Victoria  Women's  As- 
sociation will   be  held   in   the  Stu- 
dents" Union    Victoria  College.  150 
Charles  St.  West.  Mrs.  Harold  Ben- 
nett will  speak  on  All  About  Us. 
THURSDAY 
1  p.m. 

CUSO  information  meeting  —  in- 
terested in  service  overseas?  Come 
hear  returned  volunteers  discuss 
their  experiences;  International  Stu- 
dent Centre   33  St.  George  St. 

YAVNEH:  Rabbi  David  Cohen 
will  lecture  on  Revelation;  Sidney 
Smith,  Rm.  2127. 

3:45  p  m. 

Professor  Leo  P.  Kadanoff.  De- 
partment of  Physics,  University  of 
Illinois,  will  speak  on  Critical  Be- 
haviour  near  Phose  Transitions  in 


Rm.  103  McLennan  Physical  Labor- 
atories. Staff  Common  Room  West 
Side  Burton  Tower. 

4  p.m. 

SMC  student  council  presents  Mr. 
John  Jordan  of  the  Campus  Co-op 
speaking  about  Rochdale  College — 
The  Residence  and  Its  Educational 
Prcgrom. 

5  p.m. 

Academic  Seminar  for  first  year 
sludents — supper  following:  Inter- 
national Student  Centre. 

5:15  p.m. 

Supper  —  Seminar  on  Difficulties 
in  Christian  Belief;  Knox  Church, 
Spadina  ond  Harbord. 

7  p.m. 

All  welcome  to  the  new  Victoria 
College  Bridge  Club;  beginners  wel- 
come; Terrace  Room,  Wymilwood 
7:30  p.m. 

Dr.  Helen  Hordy  Assistont  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics,  Trinity  College, 
speaks  on  The  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
Suppper  at  6:00  p.m.  Talk  and  dis- 
cussion 7:30  p.m.  All  welcome. 

8  p.m. 

Biology  Club  Meeting  at  Univer- 
sity College  Women's  Union.  79  St. 
George  St. 

The  Catholic  Alumni  Club  invites- 
oll  single  Catholic  graduate  stud- 
ents ond  stalf  to  a  French  Artists' 
Party  —  wine  ond  cheese  plus  pa- 
per ond  paints  will  be  mixed;  New- 
man Centre.  89  St.  George  St. 

St  Paul's  Liberal  Association  s 
sponsoring  a  Citizens  Forum  meet- 
ing in  the  French  Room  of  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel. 


classified 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


STUDENT  TOUHS,  JOBS 
&  FLIGHTS  IN  EUROPE 

For  complete  description  in  a  36  page 
booklet  send  52  to  Gcrd  Allan,  25 
Taylorwood  Dr.,  Islington.  Ph.  247- 
2339.  

YOUNG  PROFESSIONAL  woman  an 
evening  shift  of  city  paper  needs  room 
or  room  and  board  on  or  near  campus. 
Phone  924-5123,  mornings,  only. 

BAHAMAS  charter  flight  reading  week 
Feb.  17-24.  $179  includes  round-trip 
jet  air-fore,  8  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Contact  John  Hofezi  759-7453  r-r 
Bob  Allen  921-6356  evenings. 

HOME  TYP'NG  of  theses,  essays,  etc. 
Call  Patricia  between  9  a.m.  _  12  noon. 
763-2062. 

NASTY  LADY  will  gos  pups.  Save  eight 
cute,  furry,  large-eyed,  but  illegitimate 
pups  from  fate  worse  than  (equal  to?) 
death.  HU.  3-5674  after  5. 


SECRETARY-TYPIST  centrally  located 
downtown  wishes  typing  to  do  at  home. 
Typing  speed  75  w.p.m.  on  electr.c 
typewriter.  Phone  924-3419  evenings  & 
weekends.   

NASSAU  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS!  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first  - 
closs  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  stu- 
dents. Coll  Roger  Ootley  481-7439  now. 

LOST  —  1  smoll  plain  gold  ring 
(band)  Reward  (cash).  Probably  lost  m 
„neor  Rm.  135  Old  Physics  Bldg.  or 
Hart  House  East  Common  Room  or 
U.C.  Library.  Contact  Dick.  425-3905 


WANTED:  Pharmaceutically  elegant  in- 
structor to  teach  Pharmacy  32  Lab. 
Must  be  friendly  and  fair.  Indeed,  no 
experience  necessary.  Apply  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  Main  Desk.  Pharmaceutty 
Phatts. 


U.  C.  FESTIVAL 

'(B) ABEL:  Society  As  Madness  And  Myth 


rr 


PROGRAMME  OF  EVENTS: 


WED.  JAN.  24  —  FRIDAY  JAN.  26 

'WAKE  ME  WHEN  IT'S  OVER' 

By  Ernie  Strauss 

WINNER,  U  OF  T  DRAMA  AWARD 
1 :00  P.M.  WEST  HALL,  U.C. 

'WEDNESDAY  JAN.  24 

AMERICRAP' 

Multi-media  environmental  programme. 
An  examination  of  American  mythology. 

Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg 
Gad  Horowitz 
John  O'Neill 

^THURSDAY  JAN.  25 

'SOCIETY  AS  PROPAGANDA' 

Multi-media  environmental  programme. 
An  analysis  of  the  conditioned  society 

Vance  Packard 
Harley  Parker 
John  Strairon 


FRIDAY  JAN.  26  — SUNDAY  JAN.  28 

FILM  FESTIVAL 

Over  30  films,  including  "The  War  Game', 

'Birth  of  a  Notion',  and  others  up  from  the  underground 

Detailed  programme  at  ticket  booths 

Room  102  Mechanical  Bldg.  Room  135  Old  Physics 

SATURDAY  JAN.  27  — SUNDAY  JAN.  28 
(B)ABEL  SPACE  STRUCTURE 

A  new  environment  in  the  U.C  Refectory 
OPEN  1 1  A.M.  -  1 1  P.M. 

SATURDAY  JAN.  27 

MEDIA  DANCE 

Open  to  non-ticket  holders 

Slight  surcharge  for  ticket  holders. 

9:00  p.m.    Hovard  Ferguson 

*SUNDAY  JAN.  28 

THE  MOTHERS  OF  INVENTION' 

An  educational  concert  and  LIGHT  SHOW 


8:15  p.m.  IN  CONVOCATION  HALL 


TICKETS  $4.00  WHOLE  WEEK  -  $2.50  MOTHERLESS  WEEK 

On  sale  in  the  Refectory,  Sydney  Smith,  Sigmund  Samuel,  and  in  cross-campus  booths 
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INTERN  FACULTY  ROUNDUP 


111  Civil  B  snowballed  15-0 


HOCKEY 

In  this  week's  Hockey 
Special  (pat.  pend.)  Eng. 
Sci.  D  proved  their  man- 
hood by  napalming  111  Civil 
B,  15-0.  Send  25c  and  two 
box-tops  in  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Var- 
sity Sports  and  we  will 
send  you  111  Civil  B. 

Winners  must  answer  a 
simple  skill  -  testing  ques- 
tion, like,  "Who  knows  what 
evil  lurks  in  the  hearts  of 
men?" 

Katsuyama  and  Lennard 
each  had  three  goals  to  lead 
Sr.  Eng.  past  PHE,  7-2. 
Treen  added  the  other  Skule 
goal.  Malloy  scored  both 
PHE  goals.  PHE  will  not 
win  the  Stanley  Cup  this 
year.  Remember,  you  read 
it  FIRST  in  Varsity  Sports. 

Law  edged  PHE,  2-1.  Ware 
and  Clute  scored  for  Law, 
Cumberford  for  PHE. 

Dents  performed  matri- 
cide on  UC  ("The  Mother 
of  us  all"  —  Hugh  Morpeth, 
28  July,  1966),  3-1.  John 
Smith,  John  Jones,  and 
John  L.  Sullivan  led  Dents; 
John  Clelland  scored  for 
UC. 

Meds  bounced  back  (vide 
supra)  to  edge  Jr.  Eng.,  3-2. 
Minaker  scored  twice  for 
Meds,  Burul  once. 

Jr.  Eng.,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  their  well  known 
interpretation  of  a  worm 
turning  and  took  uc  (see 
under  "Dents"),  3-2.  McCal- 
lum.  Story,  and  Bottomless 
Pitts  scored  for  the  victors. 


Centennial  Beauty 
Salon 

78  HARBORD  ST. 

at  Spodino 

Toke  an  hour  ond  see 
us  any  afternoon. 

921-8624 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

IUIft  SH,RT  LAUNDRY 
tin*     DRY  CLEANING 

Complete  Laundry  Service 

5- Minute  Pressing  Service 

Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  ond  Dundos  Ltd 

Shot  Repairing  Whll.-U-Walt 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-ll  p.m.  Oeily 


Graduate  Study 
and  Research  In  The 
Field  of  Materials: 

Graduate  research  assistantshijs 
available  for  physicists,  chem- 
ists, engineers  in  outstanding 
research  group.  Stipend  — 
$2880/12  months  (half  tirrw 
plus  dependency  allowances  ana 
remission  of  all  tuition  anj 
fees.  Post  doctorol  positions  ana 
fellowships  also  available.  Fir 
information  and  applications, 
write  to: 

Director 

Materials  Research  Laboratory 
The  Pennsylvania  State 

University 
1-112  Research  Building 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802 


UC  scorers  were  Armstrong 
and  Brunskill. 

BASKETBALL 

New  College,  home  of 
brased  ox  joints,  wallopped 
PHE  B,  28-16.  Renblas  led 
Gnus  with  8.  (A  Gnu  is  a 
small  South  African  ante- 
lope related  to  the  Iago). 

Trin  -  Trin  slaughtered 
Arch* Arch  (if  you  can't  beat 
them,    join    them),  37-25. 


Storey  (12)  and  Kolin  (11) 
led  their  quinquemvirs. 

PHE  B  defeated  Pharm, 
37-33. 

Jr.  Eng.  took  two  (count 
them,  two)  games,  beating 
Dents  35-34  and  Law  36-24. 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

My  grandfather  will  be 
82  on  Saturday.  Isn't  that 
nice? 

Yes. 


G.S.U.  SKI  TRIP 

TO  BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  COLLINGWOOD 

SATURDAY  FEB.  3 
Cost:  $7.50  includes  —  All  Tows 

—  Transportation 

$2  DEPOSIT  MUST  BE  PAID 

—  TO:  TOM  GOVERS 

ROOM  140  —  LASH  MILLER  CHEM.  BLDG. 
PHONE  7S»-1432  BETWEEN  7  P.M.  AND  9  P.M. 
BUS  LEAVES  AT  8  A.M.  SHARP 
FROM  G.S.U.  BLDG.  16  BANCROFT  AVE. 


A  Third  Shattering 

SHAM-BULL-SESSION 

(a  DANCE,  again  with  the  shocking  sounds 
of  the  ShambulU  b-md) 


\f  Girls  out  of  university  ore 
also  very  welcome. 

1  i  r 


t/  Graduate  and)  upper-year 
undergraduate  girls  are  very 
welcome. 

At  the  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS' 

Union  (building),  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  26 
9:00  p.  m.-  1:00  a.m. 
ADMISSION  $1.25 

Dancing,  a  licenced  BAR  (and  tables  &  chairs)  in  the 
rear  arena.  Free  food  (and  quiet)  in  the  front  lounges 
(up  ar.d  downstairs). 

Stag  or  Drag.  Make  the  new  G.S.U.'s  4th  dance  (and  third  sham- 
bull-session)  on  even  bigger  success  then  the  1st  three  ! 
Sorry,  the  low  soys  those  under  2)  cannot  be  admitted.  Any  fur- 
ther suggestions  on  future  GSU  events  (academic,  political,  dis- 
cussional,  social,  etc.)  are  welcome: 

PHONE  928-2391  or  (EVENINGS)  $98-4147 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 


M COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

9.50 

TAILS 
10.50 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1  131 

OPEN  DAILY  6  P.M.  —  THURS.,  FRI.  9  F.M. 


EVERYONE  WELCOME 

OUTING  CLUB 

GENERAL  MEETINGS 

THURSDAY  JAN.  25        DEBATES  ROOM  8  P.M. 


Film:  Helicopter  Canada 
Refreshments 


Quebec  Reeding  Week 
Ski  Trip  Info. 


SMC  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Presents 

MR.  JOHN  JORDAN 

OF  CAMPUS  CO-OP 

Speaking  on 

ROCHDALE  COLLEGE 

SMC  BRENNAN  HALL  LOUNC 
THURS.  JAN.  25      4:00  P.M. 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES -Week  of  Jan.  29 


HOCKEY 


Jon.  29 

12.30 

Vic,  vi 

III  Eng  Sc 

1-30 

Ml  Indust 

B/s 

Vic.  X 

5.30 

PHE.  B 

Pharm.  A 

6.30 

Dent.  A 

St.  M.  B 

8.00 

Vic.  It 

Bus 

9.00 

111  Chem. 

U.C.  Ill 

Tues, 

30 

12.30 

vs 

St.  M.  A 

4,00 

Vic.  VI 11 

vs 

Trin.  D 

5,30 

U.C.  II 

vs 

Arch 

6.30 

For.  A 

Innis  1 

8.00 

Knox 

Erin 

9.00 

Med.  D 

11  Geol 

Wed. 

31 

9.00  o 

m.  IV  Civil 

vs 

III  Elec 
Vic.  1 

12.30 

Sr.  Eng. 

vs 

1.30 

11  Civil 

III  Civil  B 

7.00 

Scar. 

Med.  A 

8.00 

Dent.  D 

Vi 

Pharm.  B 

9.00 

II  Indust. 

Vic.  VII 

Thurs 

Feb.  1 

12.30 

U.C  1 

St.  M.  B 

4.00 

Innis  II 

vs 

St.  M.  £ 

5  30 

PHE.  A 

Trin.  A 

6.30 

III  Mech. 

Vic.  VIII 

8.00 

Jr  Eng. 

Dent  A 

9.00 

11  Mech. 

Vic.  (X 

Frr. 

2 

12.30 

PHE.  C 

IV  Indust 

1.30 

Low  11 

New  1 

Christie,  Roberts 
Christie  Roberts 
Hicks,  May 
Hicks,  Moy 
Houston,  Willoughby 
Houston.  Willougliby 
Corson,  Taylor 
Volm,  Moyst 
Vol  in,  Moyst 
Valm,  Moyst 
Appieton,  Kinnoai 
Appleton,  Kinneor 
Moy.  Kinneor 
Honna,  Carscn 
Honno,  Carson 
P  Murray,  Fuller 
P.  Murray,  Fuller 
P.  Murray,  Fuller 
Harcourt,  Aston 
Hayward  Hicks 
Sutler,  Evans 
Butler  Evans 
Cameron,  Skinner 
Cameron,  Skinner 
J.  Murray,  Allen 
J.  Murray  Allen 


SQUASH 

Tues.  Jan.  30 


Thurs.  Feb.  1 


7. 00 

Law  B 

Med.  B 

7.40 

Wye 

For 

8.20 

Trin.  B 

vs 

St.  M. 

7.00 

Vic.  II 

Innis 

7.40 

Vic.  i 

vs 

Trin.  A 

8.20 

Dent 

Med.  A 

6.20 

Sr.  Eng. 
Trin.  C 

Kncx 

7.00 

For 

7.40 

Eng.  11 

vs 

Wye 

INDOOR  TRACK  —  Tues.  Jan   30  -  5.30  , 
ENTRIES  ACCEPTED  AT  THE  TRACK. 


880  YDS  ALL 


Mon. 

Jan  29 

4.00 

Bus 

St.  M.  B 

Ronson.  King 

30 

12.00 

Eng.  II 

vs 

PHE.  C 

Evans.  Doug.  Mocktord 

1 .00 

Tnn.  B 

vs 

Vic.  IV 

Evans    Doug.  Mocktord 

6.30 

Med.  A 

Chapnick.  Clarke 

7.30 

Erin 

vs 

Arch 

Chapmck.  Clarke 

8  30 

Grod.  Stud 

vs 

SGS  Phys 

Chopnick,  Clarke 

Wed. 

31 

12.00 

Vic  III 

Music 

Overgo ord,  Liepo 

1.00 

Vic.  V 

Med.  O 

Overgaard,  Liepo 

4.00 

C.  of  Ed 

vs 

Law  B 

Vipond,  Evans 

6  30 

Bus 

Innis  1 

Mocktord,  Mocktord 

7.30 

Med.  B 

vs 

UC.  II 

Mocktord,  Mocktord 

8.30 

Wye 

vs 

Denl.  C 

Mocktord,  Mocktord 

Thurs 

Feb,  1 

1.00 

Innis  II 

Eng.  V 

Lob[;  Mover 

6.30 

Pharm,  A 

Scar 

Ingle  Smith 

7.30 

Trin.  B 

Med.  C 

Ingle,  Smith 

8.30 

Eng.  II 

Dent.  6 

Ingle,  Smith 

Fri. 

2 

12.00 

Vic.  v 

New  II 

Overgaard,  Licpa 

1.00 

Vic.  M 

PHE.  B 

Overgaard,  Licpa 

iot.  3         ATHLETIC  NIGHT  PRELIMINARY  GAME  — 
St.M.  A  vs  PHE.  A  Ingle,  Clarke 

VOLLEYBALL  (Balance  of  league  schedule) 

The  playoffs  will  start  Tues.  Feb.  6.  4  teams  will  qualify  from 
Interfac.  League  ond  from  Intermed.  League,  3  teams  from 
group  I,  2  teams  from  group  N  will  qualify.  Teams  concerned 
should  check  with  Intramural  office  Feb.  I  for  playoff  sche- 
dule, 

Mon.  Jon.  29 

Tues.  30 


WATER  POLO 

Mon.  Jon,  29 
Tues.  30 


1.00 

Innis  II 

vs 

PHE.  A 

McNiven 

4.00 

Wye 

vs 

PHE.  D 

King 

1  00 

Vic  1 

vs 

PHE.  1 

Harris 

7.00 

Trin 

Med.  A 

Rogers 

8.00 

Dent.  A 

vs 

Innis  1 

Rogers 

6.30 

Med.  C 

U.C.  II 

McNiven 

7.30 

Erin 

vs 

Med.  B 

McNiven 

6.30 

vs 

Med.  A 

Forsyth 

7.30 

Dent  B 

Emmon 

Forsyth 

6.15 

Trin  A 

vs 

Med.  IV  YrPyle 

6.30 

St.  M.  A 

vs 

PHE 

Gerring 

7.15 

Innis 

C.  of  Ed 

Straiten 

9.30 

Med.  1  Yr 

vs 

Arch 

Breech 

4.00 

Trin.  B 

vs 

Vic.  I) 

Stratten 

6  30 

Med.  II  Yr 

vs 

Eng.  1 

Freemon 

7.15 

Knox 

vs 

Med.  Ill 

Yr  Petzold 

1.00 

Pre-Med.  1 

vs 

V?c."  l" 

Smiley 

4.00 

Law 

Freeman 

6.15 

St.  M.  B 

vs 

New 

Pyle 

7.00 

Med.  IV  Yr 

vs 

St.  M.  A 

Smiley 

7.45 

Dent 

vs 

Scar 

Smiley 

9.30 

Pharm 

vs 

Eng.  Ill 

Bergman 

1.00 

PHE 

vs 

Trin.  A 

Gerring 
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RUSSIAN  GAME  LOOMS 


Tickets  already  sold  out 


(continued  from  page  1) 

Thursday's  game  is  the  lasi 
for  Biues  until  their  crucial 
confrontation  with  Russia  on 
Sunday.  The  Olymic  Ice  Sta- 
.  dium  in-Innsbruck,  capacity 
9,500,  is  already  sold  out  for 
the  game.  The  whole  town  is. 
talking  about  it. 

The  tournament  is  decided 
on  a  points  basis.  So  far 
there  is  no  official  word  on 
how  a  tie  for  first  place  will 
be  broken.  If  Blues  beat  Rus- 
sia, tne  likelihood  is  that 


there  will  be  a  three-way 
schmozzle  for  first  place  be- 
tween Russia,  the  Czechs  and 
Canada.  Nobody  knows 
whether  goal  averages  will 
be  determined  on  an  over-all 
basis  or  just  on  games  among  " 
these  three  teams. 

The  Russians  and  Czechs 
play  Thursday  following 
Blues'  match  againls  Sweden. 


Czech. 
Canada 

Sweden 


2  2  0  0  14  5 

3  2  1  0  18  10 

2  )  1  0  11  16 

3  0  3  0  2  18 
3  0  3  0  3  41 


_  a  \rrr$ 

JIM  MILES 

Crucial  first  goal 


Surprising  Waterloo  Warriors  invade 
Hart  House  sporting  undefeated  record 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Ball  control  is  where  it's  at 
tonight  at  8-30,  when  the  am- 
azing Waterloo  Warriors  roll 
into  Hart  House  for  their 
crucial  clash  with  Blues.  Dan 
Pugliese's  Warriors,  who 
practise  the  tightest  bad 
game  this  side  of  Southern 
Cal,  will  be  gunning  for  their 
fourth  straight  win  and  sole 
possession  of  first  place. 

Waterloo  games  have  al- 
ways been  low  scoring.  This 
season  has  been  no  exception 
— the  big  difference  is  that 
Warriors  are  winning.  And 
the  reason  is  the  goodly  array 
of  talent  that  Pugliese  has 
managed  to  assemble. 


I 


DOUG  LOCKHART 

In  action  against  old  mates 

Heading  the  backcourt 
squad  for  Warriors  is  former 
Blue  Doug  Lockhart,  in  Wat- 
erloo for  their  one-year  Phys 
Ed  course.  Lockhart,  a  for- 
mer SIBL  all-star  himself, 
has  taken  over  as  chief  play- 
maker  from  departed  all-star 


Bob  Pando.  Joining  him  at 
guard  is  rookie  Jaan  Laan- 
iste,  one  of  Toronto's  top 
"iigh  school  performers  last 
year  with  East  York 
Goliaths. 

Adding  to  Waterloo's  deptn 
at  guard  are  Stan  Talesnicl: 
from  York  University  and 
Larry  Sobol,  a  rookie  from 
forest  Hill  Collegiate. 

In  keeping  with  the  cliche 
that  it's  what's  up  front  that 
counts,  Warriors  have  a  solid 
set  of  forwards  whose  chiel 
strongpoint  is  rebounding. 
Sol  Glober  is  having  his  best 
year  ever  as  a  Warrior,  and 
is  presently  leading  the  SIBl 
in  scoring.  He  is  also  hauling 
down  10-15  rebounds  a 
game. 

Waterloo  also  has  Ned 
&ourke,  another  veteran,  who 
is  an  excellent  rebounder  an.l 
consistent  scorer.  Highly- 
touted  Bryan  Brown,  6'8" 
centre  from  East  York  Gol- 
iaths,  was  shaky  in  early  sea- 
son encounters,  but  appears 
to  be  improving.  If  Brown 
plays  up  to  expectations. 
Warriors  will  be  almost  un- 
beatable under  the  basket. 

And  riding  the  Waterloo 
bench,  is  Ty  Burch,  an  all- 
star  forward  last  year  at  the 
University  of  Guelph.  The 
chief  mystery  this  year  has 
been  Coach  Pugliese's  mini- 
mal use  of  Burch  —  a  proven 
performer  in  SIBL  action. 

It  should  be  a  great  game 
Waterloo  tries  to  control  the 
ball  and  set  up  for  that  one 
safe  shot  —  Blues  prefer  the 
wide-open  game.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  the  two  teams 
that  Warriors  have  already 
defeated  —  Windsor  and  Mac 


  are   stronger  up  front 

than  at  guard,  thus  giving 
Warriors  an  overall  edg;. 
Blues  are  not  the  great  re- 
bounders,  but  they  have  ex- 
cellent outside  shooters,  and 
their  backcourt  tandem 
of  Mark  White  and  Bruce 
Dempster  is  the  best  in  the 
league. 

SCORING 


Varsity  fencers  foil  opposition 


Varsity's  fencing  team  had 
their  most  successful  meet 
of  the  season  last  Saturday 
as  they  travelled  to  Hamilton 
for  duels  with  McMaster  and 
21-6  and  Brock  24-3. 

Members  of  the  team  were 
Ron  Rice,  Richard  Wong  and 
Henry  Lee  in  foil,  Helmut 
Microys,  Irv  Smitman  and 
Martin  Peros  in  epee,  and 
Mark  Pieiffer,  John  Archbold 
and  Peros  in  sabre.  Rice, 
Wong,   Microys   and  Peros 


(in  epde)  had  perfect  6-0 
records  for  the  afternoon. 

Last  Sunday,  Richard 
Wong  entered  ajnd  emerged 
victorious  in  the  Ontario 
Unclassified  Foil  champion- 
ships. 

Blues'  next  meet  is  in 
Kingston  against  RMC  on 
Jan.  27.  Varsity  managed 
only  a  15-12  margin  of  vic- 
tory when  the  caddies  were 
here. 


Player 

GP 

Pts 

A*g. 

Glober  (Wot). 

3 

68 

22.7 

Dempster  (T) 

4 

87 

21.8 

•Hammond  (G  ) 

5 

106 

21.2 

Novetta  (Win.) 

4 

79 

19-8 

Larose  (Wes.) 

4 

75 

18.8 

Poole  (Wes.) 

4 

68 

\7.0 

Lockhart  (Wat.) 

3 

49 

16.3 

White  (T) 

4 

64 

'  16.0 

Wheatley  (Mac) 

4 

61 

15.3 

Bury  (Wes.) 

4 

56 

14.5 

Nefdre  (T) 

4 

57 

14.3 

Meams  (Mac) 

56 

14.0 

Wyorzynski  (Win.) 

4 

54 

13  8 

Morton  (Wes.) 

4 

54 

13.8 

Voerke  (T) 

3 

40 

13.3 

Hodden  (T) 

4 

50 

12.5 

Laaniste  (Wat.) 

3 

36 

12.0 

Deloire  (Win.) 

4 

47 

118 

Horton  (G) 

5 

55 

11.0 

Jolliffe  (Mac) 

4 

40 

10.0 

'  no  longer  eligible 

far 

League 

play. 
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TELEGRAM 

Thanks  to  people  like  Ron 
Jhu  and  Ken  Severs,  the  giant 
telegram  to  the  hockey  Blues 
in  Austria  is  slowly  gathering 
names  (about  300  so  far).  Now 
that  Blues  have  dealt  with  the 
pesky  Finns  and  a  win  looks  a 
certainty  against  Sweden,  Sun- 
day's game  against  Russia 
looms  as  the  decisive  one  in 
the  whole  tournament. 

The  bulkier  the  telegram,  the 
more  the  lift  to  Blues. 

So  get  your  name  on,  luv. 

Make  a  point  of  finding  US, 
since  we  ain't  enough  to  find 
YOU.  We  can  promise  this: 
there  will  be  a  booth  open  all 
day  in  the  Sidney  Smith  build- 
ing and  at  the  library  from 
12:00-2:00.  (By  the  way,  nice- 
looking  girls  are  manning(?) 
the  Sid  Smith  location  between 
noon  and  two  oTc!ock  and 
from  3:00-4:30). 

What  we'd  really  like  is  some 
initiative  from  all  you  engin- 
eering, residence  and  fraternity 
types  (traditionally  the  back- 
bone of  the  sporting  populace 
at  U  of  T).  It  just  takes  ONE 
OF  YOU  to  con  a  few  buddies, 
classmates,  brothers  or  house- 
men into  giving  up  20c  (that's 
right!  only  20c)  to  get  his  name 
on  the  list.  Then  turn  in  your 
cash  and  list  to  the  Varsity 
sports  office  some  time  on 
Thursday.  Or  phone  and  we'll 
pick  the  goods  up. 

Those  submitting  lists  with 
25  or  more  names  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  free  ticket  to 
Blues'  next  home  basketball 
or  hockey  game,  (wow!) 


The  following  dispatch  was  filed  by  Our  Man  in  Inns- 
bruck, Fiery  Phil  Bingley.  Phil  wrote  the  letter  last  Thurs- 
day before  the  actual  tournament  got  underway. 

Feldkirch,  Austria, 
Thursday,  Jan.  18/67. 

Greetings  from  Austria: 

Well  we  finally  got  here  alter  being  completely  bug- 
gered up  in  Toronto.  Incidentally,  because  of  travel,  I  have 
had  boo  all  sleep. 

We  couldn't  get  out  of  Toronto  airport  because  of  poor 
weather  conditions  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Chicago.  We 
were  prepared  to  go  to  Chicago,  but  first  the  reservations 
were  messed  up  and  then  the  flight  was  cancelled.  Next, 
we  took  a  bus  to  Union  Station,  took  the  train  to  Buffalo, 
sat  around  for  three  hours,  took  the  train  to  New  York  and 
arrived  there  at  about  1  p.m.  Tuesday.  We  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  until  5  and  then  took  the  5:45  flight  to 
Zurich.  Arrived  there  6:30  Zurich  time,  stayed  at  a  hotel 
and  then  left  at  1  p.m.  for  Innsbruck. 

That  was  yesterday.  We  arrived  at  Innsbruck  at  2  p.m., 
checked  into  the  students'  home  and  the  players  hit  the 
sack  needless  to  say. 

Tom  (Watt),  Dalt  (White)  and  I  went  to  the  rink  to 
get  things  straightened  out  there  and  supper  was  at  7.  From 
there  we  went  to  watch  the  Russian  team  play  a  local  Inns- 
bruck team.  The  Ruskies  won  15-0  and  looked  much  like 
their  national  team  in  the  process.  They  pass  with  preci- 
sion, shoot  low,  along  the  ice  and  hard,  and  skate  well. 

Following  the  game,  our  guys  had  the  ice  as  they 
skated  (and  skated  hard  after  very  little  sleep)  for  the  first 
time  since  last  Friday's  game  with  Guelph. 

We  were  late  to  bed  and  up  at  6:30  a.m.  to  catch  the 
train  to  Feldkirch.  The  guys  are  just  getting  up  now  to 
practice  at  5:00  p.m.  on  the  rink  here.  The  rink  is  an  open 
air  one  with  no  roof,  and  it 
is  pouring  rain  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  the  organi- 
zation is  fantastic.  The  food 
has  been  good  and  despite 
the  rough  travel  -  schedule, 
,  the  team  is  still  in  good 
spirits.  Right  now,  sleep  is 
worth  more  than  schillings 
and  the  combination  of 
travel  and  weather  has 
made  shuteye  the  favourite 
pasttime. 

If  you  like  beer,  you 
would  love  it  here.  A  litre 
of  bubbly  is  worth  the  equi- 
valent of  16c  in  our  money. 
Even  a  poor  Engineer  could 
survive  in  these  parts  of  the 
world. 

As  far  as  the  tournament  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
eighty  countries  represented.  We  flew  into  Innsbruck  with 
the  Korean  skiing  and  skating  teams. 

The  people  of  Austria  have  seemingly  taken  to  the 
Blues  quickly.  They  consider  Varsity  the  hope  to  overthrow 
the  Russians.  As  a  result,  the  Blues  are  sentimental  favor- 
ites to  win,  and  the  Russians  are  the  bookies'  choice.  Elso, 
the  one-eyed  Aussie,  quotes  Austria  as  15-1  odds,  the  Finns 
at  10-1,  Blues  at  5-1,  Czechs  at  3-1  and  Ruskies  at  5-7.  De- 
spite this,  if  Blues  can  shock  the  Russians  in  their  own 
end  and  hit  them  in  Blues'  end,  the  world  can  be  prepared 
for  a  Canadian  championship. 

The  Russian  coach,  with  whom  I  chatted  briefly  in 
Innsbruck  last  night,  wasn't  too  willing  to  accept  the  fact 
that  all  our  players  are  from  U  of  T.  The  other  teams  in 
the  tournament  are  all  (and  legally  so)  national  teams. 
Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  the  Czechs,  the  other 
teams  are  much  older  than  us.  Each  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Finland,  and  Sweden  have  several  players  in  the  26-28  age 
bracket. 

Dr.  Stephens  was  unable  to  make  the  trip  over.  He  was 
all  set  to  go  when  his  father  became  extremely  ill  and  the 
"Doc"  was  forced  to  remain  behind. 

Other  than  that,  things  are  going  well  and  the  people 
are  wonderful.  Also,  they  all  seem  to  speak  at  least  some 
English  as  well  as  their  own  German  language,  and  often 
French  too.  So  I  bid  you  gute  schlafen  (good  sleeping)  be- 
cause that's  what  I  intend  to  do  now,  Wish  us  luck. 

Phil  B'uigley 


THIS  IS  NOT 
PHIL  BINGLEY 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

Dick  Ainsworth,  a  teacher 
at  Upper  Canada  College, 
opened  the  second  night  of 
(B)ABEL:  Society  as  Prop- 
aganda last  night  by  noting, 
"Advertising  adds  art  and  a 
good  deal  of  humor  to  our 
lives."  An  audience  of  1,500 
hooted  and  hissed. 

They  laughed  at  the  dry 
humor  of  advertising  presi- 
dent John  Straiton,  yawned 
through  propaganda  gui 1 
Vance  Packard  and  flocked 
to  the  exits  while  McLuhar. 
aide  Harley  Parker  proved 
the  medium  is  the  message 
— if  you  could  understand 
the  message. 


Audiences  endure  dull  speakers  to  view  media  madness 


But  they  were  turned  on 
by  the  mixed-media  shew- 
ing, a  collage  of  decolletages, 
boobs  and  bathroom  tissue 
bounced  all  over  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  They  even  ap- 
plauded a  Volkswagen  com- 
mercial. 

On  screen,  young  moderns 
lipped  cigarettes  and  smiled 
sophistry  beside  projections 
of  cigarette  dangers. 

Sex.  First,  the  Playboy 
woman-as-object  kind,  then 
woman-as-salesman  for  cars, 
soft  drinks  (in  cans?!, 
Kleenex,  perfume.  "Does  she 
or  doesn't  she?"  Even  the 
YES  in  the  Polaroid  "Swing- 
er" ad  took  on  a  new  mean- 


ing. 

Nazi  propaganda  films, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
heiling  arms  and  marching 
soldiers,  "And  now  our  na- 
tional anthem,"  the  Cana- 
dian flag,  and  the  absurd 
pseudo-patriotism  of  the 
Carling  salute. 

Finally,  a  silent,  screaming 
Hitler  as  an  evangelical 
huckster  makes  an  hysterical 
pitch  on  loud-speaker.  It  was 
a  happening  all  right— you 
even  cheered  when  that  little 
kid  in  the  Apple  Jacks  com- 
mercial wipes  out  "the 
bullies". 

It  was  funny,  in  places, 
but  you  couldn't  miss  the 


A  barrage  of  bombs  and  beans  —  some  of  the  products  plugged  by  advertising.  This 
mass  media  collage  was  part  of  the  second  evening  of  the  U.C.  Festival:  Babel. 


McCill  Daily  editors  only  reprimanded 


MONTREAL  (VNS)  — 
The  two  editors  of  the  Mc- 
Gill  Daily  who  were  charg- 
ed with  printing  obscenities 
got  off  with  their  noses 
wiped  by  the  disciplinary  se- 
nate committee. 

Peter  Alnutt  and  Pierre 
Fournier  were  found  guilty 
of  contravening  the  univer- 
sity's "standards  of  decency" 
by  reprinting  the  controver- 
sial piece  from  the  American 
satirical  review,  The  Realist. 
-  The  article,  which  purport- 
ed to  be  censored  extracts 


the  original  manuscript  of 
William  Manchester's  book. 
The  Death  of  a  President, 
was  also  reprinted  by  the  Un- 
iversity of  Montreal  student 
paper,  Le  Quartier  Latin,  and 
was  quoted  by  The  Varsity. 
No  disciplinary  action  was 
taken  on  either  campus. 

The  McGill  senate  com- 
mittee said  the  two  editors 
"committed  a  serious  error 
of  judgement  and  display- 
ed irresponsible  behaviour" 
in  publishing,  the  article. 

The  official  reprimand  is 


WOLFEVILLE,  N.  S. 
(CUP)  —  The  Athenaeum, 
student  paper  at  Acadia 
University,  had  to  change 
printers  after  the  com- 
pany refused  to  reprint  a 
cartoon  from  The  Realist, 
a  U.S.  satirical  revue. 

The  cartoon  depicts  two 
characters  representing 
Russia  and  the  U.S.,  and 
a  woman,  representing  the 
world.  The  U.S.  is  point- 


ing to  Russia  and  saying 
to  the  girl: 

"It's  his  turn  now,  and 
then  me  again  .  . ." 

George  Baker,  owner 
publisher  of  the  Kentville 
Publishing  Company,  con- 
tended the  cartoon  was 
"suggestive"  and  could 
hurt  the  image  of  Acadia 
University.  He  also  expres- 
sed fear  of  possible  law- 
suits against  him. 


the  lightest  possible  sentence, 
AUnut  said  the  light  penalty 
showed  the  whole  case  was 
ridiculous. 

He  said  it  would  be  a  "se- 
rious error"  if  the  adminis- 
tration imposed  a  harsher 
sentence  on  John  Fekete, 
who  incorporated  the  Real- 
ist article  in  his  column. 

Fekete  is  currently  taking 
court  action  challenging  the 
university's  right  to  take  di- 
sciplinary action. 

Stan  Gray,  McGill  political 
science  lecturer  and  activist 
against  the  administration 
during  the  Daily  obscenity 
crisis,  will  be  speaking  on 
campus  today. 

Gray,  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  Democratic  Uni- 
versity, a  student  power 
group  on  the  McGill  campus, 
was  invited  here  by  the  new- 
ly-formed Independent  So- 
cialist Club. 

He  will  speak  on  student 
activism  and  power  at  Sid- 
ney Smith  Hall  today  at  1 
p.m. 


seriousness  of  the  creators 
of  this  part  of  (B)ABEL. 
But  if  you  did,  they  conven- 
iently provided  slides  of  gar- 
bage cans  and  a  hand  palm- 
ing gold  coins  to  remind  you. 

Packard  was  the  big  name, 
but  Straiton  was  funnier  as 
he  carefully  avoided  praising 
the  merits  of  advertising  too 
highly. 

"Just  because  the  Russians 
do  it  doesn't  make  it  righi," 
he  said. 

His  message  was  that 
without  a  good  product,  ad- 
vertising is  quickly  uncov- 
ered as  sham.  "The  biggdr 
the  advertising  campaign  for 
a  bad  product,  the  faster  the 


product  dies." 

Packard  was  more  serious, 
warning  about  the  dangers 
of  a  too-consumption-orient- 
ed, too-materialistic,  too- 
narcissistic  society  whipped 
up  by  advertising.  At  best  he 
would  admit  that  "advertis- 
ing- is  healthier  than  cigar- 
ettes." 

Harley  Parker,  associate  of 
of  Marshall  McLuhan  at 
Fordham  University,  said 
Western  society  was  moving 
away  from  a  rational,  logical, 
fragmented  and  alienated 
world  (which  he  called  mad- 
ness) toward  the  artistic  in- 
tegrity and  unity  of  myth. 


★★★★★★★★★★★ 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 


"Americrap,"  later  re- 
christened  "academic rap"  by 
a  member  of  the  mad  audi- 
ence, opened  Wednesday's 
first  evening  session  of  the 
Myth  and  Madness  Festival 
in  the  biggest  myth  around 
— Convocation  Hall. 

The  multi-media  environ- 
mental program  at  times 
delved  into  a  myth  or  mad- 
ness or  two  but  generally 
came  off  with  a  mild  fizzle. 

The  ensuing  panel  discus- 
sion flopped  with  a  thud 

"We're  using  all  the  me- 
dia," said  Bob  Rae  (III  UC , 
one  of  the  festival  organize,  i 
in  the  prologue  address  "to 
make  the  audience  partici- 
pate." 

The  audience  tried  They 
swivelled  necks,  strained 
ears  and  made  comments  . .  . 
"huh?"  .  .  .  "isn't  that?"  *I 
know  who  that  is,  that's  . . ." 

The  show  began  with  a 
flash  of  North  Americas 
mythiest  myths,  the  JFK's. 
And  our  folk  heroes  paraded. 
The  Beatles  answered  inter- 
views, Paul  Anka  sang  to  his 
adoring  hysterical  females, 
the  pope  flashed  by,  hand 
held  up  in  blessing. 

As  The  Doors  screamed 
the  climax  of  The  End,  a 
thunder  screech  of  a  space- 
ship taking  off  came  into  the 
collage  of  noise.  Sounds 
switched  from  speaker  t~> 
speaker  completely  saturat 
ing  the  hall.  Gunshots  .  .  - 


screams  .  .  .kill  for  peace 
.  .  .  violence  .  .  .  she  loves 
you  yeah,  yeah,  yeah. 

Lucy  B.  J.  flashed  on  the 
ceiling.  A  laugh  started  in 
one  speaker,  spread  to  the 
others  as  her  smiling  face 
flicked  back  and  forth  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  laugh. 

It  went  on  and  on,  louder 
and  louder.  The  face  became 
distorted  and  the  laugh  gro- 
tesque by  combination. 

Suddenly  you  really  felt 
the  madness.  You  were  a 
part  of  it,  you  made  it. 

No  one  knew  quite  how  to 
take  it.  The  collage  ended 
with  sudden  blackness.  A 
splattered  applause  trickled 
through  the  hall.  Some  one 
yelled  "Are  you  sure?"  The 
lights  came  on  and  only  then 
the  audience  knew  for  sure 
what  to  do.  General  applause 
came. 

"And  now  if  you  think 
about  it  what  you'd  really 
like  is  a  hot  dog  and  a  coke,'' 
said  John  O'Neill,  sociology 
professor  at  York  University 
and  one  of  the  three  panel- 
ists. These  are  stable  things. 

So  i t  went  t h rough  the 
discussion  as  Graham  Fraser 
(IV  UC)  acted  the  moderat- 
or. The  audience  ceased  to 
participate  entirely  and  left. 

A  few  die-hards,  maybe  the 
few  who  really  wanted  to 
delve  into  the  madness  of 
our  society  stayed  to  ques- 
tion the  speakers. 


Bills  piling  up  as  POSAP  loans  late 


University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents awaiting  overdue  stu- 
dent awards  instalments 
have  been  forced  to  over- 
draw bank  accounts  and  re- 
ceive loans  from  their  col- 
leges to  tide  them  over. 

"Only  35  students  from 
Victoria  College,  for  instance, 
seem  to  have  gotten  their 
money,"  says  John  Treleaven 
vice-president  of  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil. 

"I  know  several  students 
who  have  been  forced  to  take 
out  one-week  loans.'' 

At  Wednesday's  SAC  meet- 
ing, President  Tom  Faulkner 
called  for  reports  of  students 


who  were  expecting  POSAP 
money  but  hadn't  received  it 
yet. 

Technically,  second  instal- 
ments are  now  overdue. 

Some  students,  reported 
Treleaven,  connect  delay 
with  an  accusation  by  a  uni- 
versity affairs  officer  earlier 
in  the  week  that  students 
have  been  cheating  on  their 
applications. 

"But  I  think  the  delay  is 
part  of  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  a  stif- 
fer  means  test  to  be  intro- 
duced next  year  is  necessa- 
ry." 


SWEDEN  3 
VARSITY  3 

Unpleasant  details 
on  page  16. 


Y'all  guessed  it!  J-J  is 
throwing  another  party. 
Come  and  watch  the 
Brute  Hulk  bathe  San- 
dy sometime  after  9 
o'clock  Saturday  night. 
Drop  into  the  office  for 
the  details. 


HANG-UPS  AND  STRUCTURES 

The  University  And  Its  Membets 

Saturday,  February  3rd,  10:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

St.  Thomas'  Potish  Holl,  381  Huron  Street 

A  concentrated  one-day  conference  for  those  interested  in  the 
nature  ond  problems  of  the  University  and  how  to  serve  and  live 
in  it  Papers  ond  discussion  groups.  Cheop  lunch  on  hand.  Topics 
incuude:  Structures  ond  Time  Perspectives;  Student  Power;  Per- 
sonal Resources;  The  University  of  the  Future.  All  welcome. 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Boptist  Chaploincy,  Canterbury,  Newman 
Centre,  The  S.C.M.,  ond  the  United  Church  Chaploincy. 

For  further  information,  'phone  923-8384 


POSAP  IS 
A  FARCE 


How  many  students  who  voted  for  Tom  Faulkner 
because  they  felt  S.A.C.  should  take  decisions  on 
morol  issues  are  presently  utilizing  POSAP  benefits  to 
buy  savings  bonds,  real  estate,  common  stock,  a  car, 
etc.  How  many  of  those  who  felt  morality  was  an  in- 
dividual matter  are  using  POSAP  because  they  are 
either  too  lazy  or  too  "dignified"  to  work  or  because 
they  never  learned  to  or,  in  fact,  saw  any  reason  to 
save.  Yet  Mr.  Faulkner  teils  students  that  none  of  the 
POSAP  parasites  would  be  on  campus  were  it  not  for 
their  grants  and  loans. 

Doubtless  C.U.S.  will  put  up  their  perennial  cla- 
mour to  increase  the  quantity,  not  the  discretion  of 
POSAP.  Liberal  and  NDP  politicians  will  continue  to  be 
applauded  as  they  promise  free  tuition,  convenientlv 
neglecting  the  source  of  funds.  Conservative  candi- 
dates who  point  out  that  experience  shows  that  a  pu- 
blic taxed  to  meet  free  tuition,  invariably  demands  a 
greater  say  in  the  salaries  of  graduates,  will  be  booed 
on  cue  by  the  leftist  swarms,  out  for  the  latest  govern- 
ment handout. 

When  any  welfare  scheme  loses  sight  of  its  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  abolishing  itself  and  becomes  a  poli- 
tical football  or  a  substitute  for  toil  and  thrift,  all 
should  be  concerned.  Why  hasn't  S.A.C.  demanded  o 
meaningful,  fool-proof  means  test  for  applicants  to 
POSAP.  Anyone  who  is  not  too  proud  to  ask  for  wel- 
fare should  not  be  too  proud  to  submit  to  a  proper 
means  test.  What  possible  incentive  remains  for 
anyone  to  work  his  way  through  college  when  one  con 
merely  turn  to  POSAP.  Why  should  my  tax-dollar  be 
used  to  subsidize  the  commercial  exploits  of  those  who 
spoil  it  for  the  relatively  few  who  legitimately  neea 
POSAP  and  the  many  in  the  community-at-large  who 
do  require  and  are  deprived  of  government  relief  of 
all  forms  especially  during  a  tight-money  period. 

When  one  cheats  his  government  he  invariably  i=. 
cheating  himself.  By  assaulting  the  bonds  of  trust 
which  must  intertwine  a  democratic  society,  we  all 
lose  in  the  long  run.  However  most  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  in  today's  affluence,  perfidious  relations 
with  POSAP  are  no  longer  kept  hidden.  A  penchant 
for  such  execrable  self-service  has  become  a  virtue  to 
boast  about  amongst  too  many  of  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. 

Yes,  Mr.  Faulkner,  S.A.C.  does  have  the  right 
"to  foster  the  moral  growth  of  the  community". 


(This  advertisement  sponsored  and  paid  for  in  the  public 
interest  by  JAANUS  PROOS  I  VIC.) 


DRIVING  IN  U.K. 
OR  EUROPE? 


RENTALS 
LEASINGS 
PURCHASE 

IN  ANY  COUNTRY 

Mail  This  Coupon  Or  Phone  For 


FREE  BOOKLET 


EUROPEAN  CARS  SERVICE 

62  RICHMOND  STREET,  W. 
SUITE  1 002,  TORONTO  1 ,  0NT,  CANAD* 

PHONE  366-2413 


YORKMINSTER 
PARK 

Yonge  Subway  to  St.  Clair 

Minister: 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 

11  A.M. 

"Facing  The  Worst  and 
Finding  the  Best" 

7  P.M. 

"The  Gates  of  Radiant 
Life" 

(4)  Goodness 

8:15  P.M.  Fellowship  Hour 
Musical  Director:  Douglas  Elliott 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cards 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11.00  A.M. 
THE  CHURCH  AS  CORPORATION 
Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

7.30  P.M. 

REPORT  ON  HONG  KONG 

Illustrated  talk  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Campus  Club  will  meet  following 
Evening  Service. 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 
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VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tartan 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546  Yonge  St.  922-3141 


Around  campus,.. 


New  students  vote  SAC  rep  today 

Candidates  consider  the  Placement  Service  debate 
the  central  issue  in  today's  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  by-election  at  New  College. 

The  by-election  is  being  held  to  fill  the  New  Col- 
lege seat  vacated  by  D'Arcy  Martin  last  month. 

Harriet  Kideckel  (I  new)  says  all  companies 
should  be  allowed  to  recruit  on  campus. 

"The  protesters  should  protest,"  she  said,  "but 
the  final  decision  should  be  left  up  to  applicants  as 
to  whether  they  want  to  work  for  a  given  company 
or  not." 

She  promised  to  vote  according  to  '  the  wishes  ot 
New  College." 

"Because  they  elect  me  as  a  representative  of  New 
College,  I  am  duty  bound  to  represent  their  opinions, 
even  if  they  conflict  with  my  own." 

Don  Short  (II  New)  says  he  is  a  "Faulkner  man." 

"I  feel  SAC  has  the  right  to  determine  the  use  of 
university  facilities.  Students  should  have  the  decisive 
say,"  he  said. 

"I  am  opposed  to  companies  supporting  the  Ame- 
rican war  effort." 

Short  also  said  he  supports  a  more  active  role 
for  SAC.  He  expressed  his  backing  for  the  reforms  of 
the  SAC  education  commission  advocated  by  Bob  Bos- 
sin  (III  Inn). 

Chris  Szalwinksi  (I  APSC)  wants  SAC  to  "strive 
for  a  student-controlled  placement  service." 

While  he  does  not  believe  that  keeping  companies 
off  campus  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  American 
war  effort,  Szalwinski  said  SAC  has  the  right  to  make 
such  decisions. 

"If  any  faculties  do  not  agree  with  the  SAC  deci- 
sion, they  can  set  up  their  own  placement  service," 
he  said. 

Szalwinski  advocates  a  newsletter  to  be  produced 
after  each  SAC  meeting  by  the  New  College  represen- 
tatives. This,  he  feels,  will  generate  interest  in  SAC 
at  New  College. 

He  also  suggests  that  SAC  take  a  greater  role  in 
providing  student  parking. 

Summer  Varsity  will  publish  this  year 

The  Students  Administrative  Council  decided  Wed- 
nesday night  to  continue  to  publish  the  Summer  Var- 
sity. 

"It's  a  straw  they  can  grasp  at  in  the  midst  of 
this  pressure  cooker,"  argued  SAC  President  Tom 
Faulkner. 

The  Summer  Varsity  publishes  six  issues  for  stu- 
dents on  campus  in  July  and  August. 


German  students  to  vote  Council  reps 

All  students  studying  German  in  any  of  the  fe 
derated  colleges  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
German  department  representatives  to  the  Arts  and 
Science  Faculty  Council. 

Students  interested  in  discussing  election  proce- 
dures and  other  related  matters  are  asked  to  meet 
tonight  al  8  p.m.  in  the  Upper  Library  ot  Massey 
College. 


Horn  de  Plume 

BOOK  SHOP 

104  CUMBERLAND  ST.  924-4747 

History  Paperback  Books 

HISTORY  PAPERBACK  BOOKS 

BOOKS 

15%  Student  Discount  on  ALL  Books 

If  not  in  stock  we'll  be  glad  to  order  it  at  the  same  15%  discount. 
This  week  til  Fri.  Jon.  26  ot  10:00  p.m. 
We  hove  •  special  display  of  more  than  2000  History  titles. 

OPEN  DAILY  10  A.M.  TO  10  P.M. 


Report  suggests  SAC  'enter  housing  field' 


The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  housing  com- 
mittee has  called  on  SAC  to 
"consider  seriously  entering 
the  housing  field." 

"There  are  limits  to  the 
amount  of  action  which  SAC 
can  and  should  undertake  in 
this  field,"  said  the  report, 
presented  to  SAC  members 
Wednesday  night. 

"These  limits  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  reached." 

The  51-page  brief,  written 
by  Ed  Clark  (III  UC)  and 
now  available  to  students  on 
loan  from  the  SAC  office, 
makes  five  other  major  re- 
commendations: 

•  That  the  university  and 
colleges  work  to  reduce  resi- 
dence costs  and  to  elimin- 
ate "in  at  least  half  the 
residences  now  on  the  cam- 
pus, luxury  services"  such 
as  maids,  dons  and  catered 
food. 

•  that  the  university  con- 
centrate on  building  resi- 
dences without  these  "luxury 
costs"  before  it  builds  "lux- 
ury units  for  the  student 
willing  to  pay  the  higher 
cost." 

•  that  an  investigation 
be  made  into  "the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  university  using 
homes  in  areas  where  it  has 
plans  to  build  residences." 

"There  seems  to  be  little 
reason  why  old  houses  in  one 


area  could  not  be  bought, 
and  run  by  the  university  as 
a  'house  residence.' " 

•  that  "the  possibility  of 
changing  the  present  method 
of  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  residences"  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Costs  should  be  spread 
out,  the  report  said,  among 
all  residence  students. 

"If  the  total  mortgage  fees 
of  all  residences  were  to  be 
paid  by  all  students  in  resi- 
dence, then  the  needed  fee 
increase  would  be  $76  per 
student  rather  than  §188." 

•  that  a  re-examination  cf 
of  the  role  of  the  provincial 
government  in  student  hous- 
ing be  made. 

"The  government  must 
have  a  financial  aid  program 
which  will  allow  any  student 
who  has  to  live  away  from 
home  to  go  to  university  and 
cannot  afford  to  pay  this 
standard  cost  to  do  so. 

"In  the  future  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  expend  its  aid  pro- 
gram in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  student  ac- 
commodation." 

Also  in  the  report  are  the 
recommendations  of  the 
Campbell  Report,  produced 
by  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  in  the  Planning 
of  Future  Residences. 

This  report  recommended 


that  the  university  provide 
residences  for  25  per  cent 
of  male  and  39  per  cent  of 
female  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  for  40  per  cent  of 
single  and  married  students. 

The  Campbell  report  also 
recommends  the  building  of 
an  Innis  College  residence  to 
house  600  students.  It  wiil 
not  be  ready  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  also  proposed  that 
another  UC  residence  be 
built  on  St.  George  St.  be- 
tween Whitney  Hall  and  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson. 

There  are  no  specific  plans 
yet  but  the  university  is 
committed  to  the  Campbell 
recommendations,  Registrar 
Robin  Ross  has  said. 

There  are  several  new  resi- 
dences palnned  for  next 
year,  says  the  student  report. 
Rochdale  College  is  being 
constructed  by  the  campus 
co-op.  It  will  have  90  rooms 
for  both  married  and  single 
students  and  is  expected  to 
be  ready  this  fall. 

Tartu  College  is  in  the 
planning  stages.  Construc- 
tion is  expected  to  begin 
this  spring.  SAC  is  helping 
to  finance  it  with  a  $25,000 
loan. 

University  residences  are 
the  dominant  type  of  accom- 
modation, the  report  says. 

(continued  on  page  13) 


Pharmacy  may  quit  SAC 


By  KATHY  ADAMS 

The  students  of  the  faculty 
of  pharmacy  may  withdraw 
from  the  Students  Adminis- 
trative Council  because  they 
think  SAC  is  not  doing  any- 
thing for  them. 

"It  is  not  official  yet," 
said  Jim  Watt  (IV  Phar), 
president  of  the  Undergrad- 
uate Pharmacy  Society.  "But 
a  number  of  people  are  con- 
sidering bringing  it  up  at 
the  UPS  meeting  next 
month." 

"We're  a  professional  fac- 
ulty and  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  new  left,"  said 
Mike  Hunter  (III  Phar),  a 
member  of  UPS  and  the 
editor  of  The  Script,  the 
pharmacy  newspaper. 

"SAC  is  a  bunch  of  nuts. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  for  us," 
he  said. 

"We're  paying  $8  each, 
$3,600  from  the  faculty  to 
SAC.  We  can  use  this  money 
to  join  the  Canadian  Associ- 
ation of  Pharmacy  Students 
and  Interns  and  for  sports 
equipment  and  parties." 
Editorials  in  The  Script 
■  have  recently  been  critical 
of  SAC's  accomplishments. 

"SAC  can't  speak  for  stu- 
dents on  moral  issues,"  said 
Bob  Miller  (III  Pharm), 
SAC  representative  for  phar- 
macy. "By  taking  a  stand  on 
campus  recruitment,  SAC  is 
slapping  down  the  profes- 
sional students." 

Watt,  UPS  president,  is 
against  withdrawing  al- 
though he  thinks  that  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  SAC  are 
justified. 

"SAC  programs  are  geared 
to  artsmen  but  the  profes- 
sional faculties  could  ask  to 
help  them  set  up  their  own 
programs.  We  could  make 


more  use  of  SAC  than  we  do 
now." 

The  vice-president  of  UPS, 
Jane  Hart  (III  Pharm),  is 
also  in  favor  of  staying  hi 
SAC  although  she  admits 
she  doesn't  know  what  SAC 
is  doing  for  pharmacy  stu- 
dents. 

"Some  people  in  pharmacy 
are  unhappy  about  SAC  pre- 
venting interviewers  on  cam- 
pus. Students  can  decide  for 
themselves  if  they  want  to 
work  for  a  company." 

"I  think  SAC  should  talk 
about  the  Blue  and  White 
Society  and  things  on  cam- 
pus, not  draft-dodgers  and 
Vietnam.  But  perhaps  they 
will  get  on  to  these  things 
later." 

"But  withdrawing  from 
SAC  is  a  big  move.  I'm 
against  getting  out  of  SAC 
because  we  would  have  to 
offer  pharmacy  students  as 
much  or  more  than  they 
would  get  from  SAC,"  she 
added. 

If  pharmacy  students  de- 
cide to  withdraw  they  will 
run  into  constitutional  diffi- 
culties. 

"There  is  no  provision  in 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Act  for  withdrawal,"  John 
Carlisle  (III  Meds),  SAC  ju- 
dicial commissioner,  explain- 
ed in  an  interview. 

"The  pharmacy  represen- 
tative can  resign  and  the 
faculty  can  disassociate  it- 
self from  the  council's  ac- 
tions but  legally  their  with- 
drawal won't  mean  anything 
to  anyone." 

Two  years  ago  the  faculty 
of  engineering  withdrew 
from  SAC  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  election  rules,  but 
ran  into  a  legal  block. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 


ner is  sceptical  about  the 
possibility  of  pharmacy 
withdrawing. 

"Many  pharmacy  students 
are  getting  larger  govern- 
ment grants  because  of  work 
done  by  SAC.  The  student 
centre  which  SAC  is  building 
next  to  the  pharmacy  build- 
ing is  the  most  concrete 
thing  any  council  has  done 
for  professional  students." 

SAC  adopts  rules 
for  return  to  PSAC 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  Wednesday 
night  set  two  conditions  for 
rejoining  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice Advisory  Committee. 

These  are  that  the  meet- 
ings be  open  to  "any  member 
of  the  university  community" 
and  that  there  be  only  two 
administration  representa- 
tives on  the  committee  in- 
stead of  the  present  three. 

"The  students  and  faculty 
should  dominate,"  declared 
Steve  Langdon  (III  Trin), 
who  presented  the  policy. 

"But  the  administration 
should  be  involved  because 
of  their  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  policy." 

Council  stipulated  that  the 
administration  seats  be  fil- 
led by  a  represntative  from 
the  Placement  Service  and 
one  from  the  Direclorate  of 
Student  Services. 

Last  week  75  demonstra- 
tors in  front  of  Simcoe  Hall 
demanded  that  the  commit- 
tee have  a  two-thirds  stu- 
dent majority  and  that  it 
be  granted  final  authority. 


Hart  House 


ART  GALLERY 

Members'  Art  Show 
Until  February  9fh 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

Presents 
LIVE  JAZZ 

Featuring 
BOBBY  HUTCHERSON 

Wednesday,  January  31 
Greot  Hall  -  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets:  .  Hall  Porter 
(Limited  number  availoble  to  women) 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

Closing  Date:  6  p.m. 
Friday,  February  9th 


INTERVARSITY  CHORAL 

FESTIVAL 

FEB.  4,  1968 
8:00  P.  M. 

MacMillan  Theatre 

EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 

Choirs  from  Guelph,  McMaster,  Western 
with  University  of  Toronto  Chorus 

Guests:  Laval  University  Chorus 

FREE  ADMISSION 


OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  MARCH  IS 
GROUP  RATES 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 


m COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

9.50 

TAILS 
10.50 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1131 

OPEN  DAILY  6  P.M.  —  THURS..  FRI.  9  P.M. 
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m\  will  debate  on  the  air  with  any  per- 
son who  wants  to  defend  the  McGill 
Doily  if  he  first  lets  me  say  how  his 
mother  contracted  syphilis — 05  o  satire." 


— Pat  Bums.  CKGM  radio 
(Montreal)  editorial  during 
McGill  Daily  obscenity  fuss. 


For  two  McGill  Daily  editors  the  Realist 
reprint  affair  ended  yesterday  with  a  classic 
Canadian  compromise.  Peter  Allnutt  and 
Pierre  Fournier  were  found  guilty  of  contra- 
vening the  university's  standards  of  decency 
but  received  the  lightest  possible  sentence — 
an  official  reprimand. 

In  other  words,  the  two  were  not  expel- 
led which  they  could  have  been  had  the  sen- 
ate disciplinary  committee  so  decided  — 
but  the  administration  has  reaffirmed  its 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  third  student  charged,  John  Fekete, 
the  columnist,  who  reprinted  the  Krassner 
article  in  the  first  place,  is  fighting  that  is- 
sue in  the  Quebec  courts  —  he  says  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  have  disciplinary  pow- 
ers of  the  type  that  principal  H.  Rocke  Rob- 
ertson tried  to  use. 

University  administrations  are  not  judicial 
bodies  and  don't  even  know  how  to  act  like 
them  in  a  crisis  situation.  Robertson's  or- 
iginal charges  against  the  students,  that  of 
printing  an  "obscene  libel''  was  straight 
out  of  his  angry  head  and  with  no  basis  in 
law.  There  is  no  such  charge.  Neither  is  the 
article  in  question  obscene  under  Canada's 
or  the  U.S.A. 's  obscenity  laws. 


The  article  was  pretty  strong  stuff  but 
then  so  is  any  satire  that  gets  at  something 
in  an  uncompromising  way.  And  the  article 
was  satire  and  good  satire  at  that,  even  En- 
glish professors  in  McGill's  English  depart- 
ment testified  to  that. 

Krassner  used  an  admittedly  revolting 
paragraph  to  satirize  a  much  more  revolting 
situation,  and  as  he  has  said,  the  fact  that 
some  people  in  the  U.S.A.  actually  believed 
that  it  could  have  occured  is  the  crux  of  the 
satire. 

H.  Rocke  Robertson,  the  55-year-old  sur- 
geon who  runs  McGill,  failed  to  see  that 
strong  language  should  be  printed  if  there 
is  a  reason  for  it,  and  that  at  times  so- 
cial and  political  satire  is  the  most  impor- 
tant printing  that  can  be  done. 

Robertson's  competence  to  act  os  a  judge 
in  this  matter  was  also  invalidated  by  his 
unwarranted  strong  reaction  to  the  printing 
of  the  article.  The  speed  and  circumstances 
of  his  reaction  suggest  that  another  and 
more  important  motive  invalidated  his  com- 
petence —  outside  pressure. 

On  the  morning  the  Daily  was  to  appear, 
most  of  the  copies  disappeared.  No  one  yet 


Hi  thar  sonny.  Mind  if  ah  spray  a  little  napalm  on  that  snowball? 


apology  expected 

Sir: 

I  have  never  been  more  than  indifferent  and 
tried  never  to  be  less  than  disgusted  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  Engineers  on  this  campus.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  cese  to  amaze  nor  to  reach 
a  low  point  in  their  affront  against  this  commu- 
nity. We  should  only  say  that  the  throwing  of 
snow  at  the  demonstrators  and  the  burning  of 
their  signs  by  the  Engineers,  is  regrettable.  To 
degrade  the  incident  further  would  surely  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  "Engineering  spirit." 

I  apologise  for  being  an  Engineer  myself:  at 
this  moment  I  feel  that  this  is  fault  enough.  You 
should  expect  an  apology  from  the  Engineering 
Society  who  planned  the  counter-demonstration, 
because  they  mistakenly  assumed  that  those  En- 
gineers could  be  capable  of  showing  the  slightest 
hint  of  mature  behaviour  or  that  they  placed 
any  value  on  human  dignity. 

To  the  demonstrators  protesting  Canadian  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  we  can  only  say  this: 
nothing  could  have  emphasized  more  your  since- 
rity in  your  beliefs  than  the  complete  self-restra- 
int exhibited  by  each  one  of  you;  our  only  hope 
is  that  none  01  you  were  hurt. 

John  Bnkovec  III  APSC 


half-cocked  frosh?? 

Sirs: 

How  long  will  those  Arts  Frosh  continue  to 
disgrace  the  University  and  even  themselves  with 
their  anti-Viet  Nam  protests?  Why  don't  they 
take  the  time  to  learn  the  full  implications  of 
the  war  and  the  U.S.  involvement  before  they  go 
off  half  cocked. 

SA.  McCatty, 
Engineering,  3T4. 

expensive  windows 

Sir: 

Of  interest  to  some  students  on  campus,  especial- 
ly those  of  Devonshire  House,  is  a  statement  by 
Dean  Stager  to  the  residents  ot  New  College  at  a 
dinner  Sunday  Jan.  21.  He  said  that  snowball 
fights  were  lots  of  fun,  but  that  as  windows  at 
New  College  cost  over  $100  to  replace  instead  of 
about  SI  at  other  residences,  there  is  a  rule  that 
no  one  is  allowed  to  throw  snowballs  around  New 
College.  He  went  on  to  suggest  that  we  could 
throw  snowballs  on  the  front  campus,  back  cam- 
pus or  at  Devonshire  House. 

I  wonder  what  our  Dean  would  think  if  the 
residents  of  Devonshire  House  were  told  to  go  to 
New  College  to  throw  snowballs? 
P.S.  Please  do  not  publish  my  name  as  I  might 
like  to  get  back  into  residence  next  year. 


knows  who  took  them  but  the  Daily's  editors 
are  suspicious  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
downtown  news  media  received  the  story. 
Most  of  the' papers  were  missing  and  the 
story  was  big  news  before  most  of  the  cam- 
pus had  a  chance  to  see  the  issue. 

(One  former  Daily  staffer  is  no  longer  in- 
vited to  come  around  or  to  participate  in 
meetings  of  campus  political  groups.  He  is 
suspected  of  feeding  information  to  the 
principal's  office). 

Once  the  news  stories  started,  the  papers 
and  radio  were  violent  in  their  attacks. 
Their  violence  was  only  surpassed  by  theit 
inability  to  report  facts  straight.  They  re- 
ported that  all  the  D  a  i  I  y's  staff  had  re- 
signed, when  only  one  did;  they  reported 
that  the  paper's  printing  presses  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  police  when  the  paper 
doesn't  do  its  own  printing. 

When  members  of  the  Daily  editorial 
board  phoned  to  correct  these  and  other 
mistakes,  the  papers  and  radio  stations  re- 
fused to  listen  to  them.  The  campaign  was 
so  violent  that  Pat  Burns  got  positively  dis- 
gusting in  the  hourly  editorials  his  radio  sta- 
tions broadcasted. 

The  administration  —  as  usual  worried 
about  what  all  this  will  do  to  contributions 
from  the  public  —  acted  with  speed.  Thar 
precipitated  a  week  of  demonstrations  led 
by  Students  for  a  Democratic  University. 

The  most  ludicrous  thing  of  all,  in  the 
disciplinary  hearings,  the  committee  mem- 
bers repeatedly  asked  questions  to  see  if  the 
affair  had  been  planned  to  lead  to  a  con- 
frontation and  a  sit-in.  Members  even  re- 
ferred back  to  a  September  issue  of  the 
Daily  in  which  "Peter  Alnutt  will  be  charged 
with  obscenity"  was  printed  in  a  masthead 
ad.  Masthead  ads  are  bits  of  trivia  added 
under  the  editorial  page  list  of  editors,  us- 
ually written  by  some  newsroom  wit  but 
meant  for  nothing  except  staff  relations 
within  the  paper. 

Anyway,  the  McGill  administration  should 
have  known  thot  when  Berkely-type  situa- 
tions occur  on  a  campus,  they  occur  spon- 
taneously. Much  as  the  radicals  try  to  pre- 
cipitate them  sometimes,  they  are  just  as 
surprised  as  anyone  else  when  they  occur. 
And  usually  —  if  you  take  the  classic  Ber- 
kely  model  —  the  demonstrations  are  in 
reaction  to  a  stupid  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

University  administrations  are  civil  ser- 
vices with  office  workers  and  bureaucrats. 
They  have  too  much  on  their  minds  to  act  as 
juries,  in  anything  other  than  academic  is- 
sues. 
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Remarkable  Earl  Hines 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

Earl  Hines,  the  piano 
player,  is  a  remarkable 
man.  As  one  of  the  people 
who  works  at  the  Colonial 
put  it:  "You  know,  the  ma- 
nagement doesn't  like  him 
playing  those  long  sets.  But 
Mr.  Hines  loves  his  music, 
and  no  one  can  tell  him 
what  to  do  with  it." 

What  is  remarkable 
about  that  statement  is 
that,  besides  being  a  very 
apt  observation,  it  demons- 
trates that  Hines  can  reach 
anyone,  even  the  people 
who  work  where  he  plays. 
For  an  employee  of  a  ta- 
_  vera  to  dig  the  music  is  ve- 
ry rare  indeed  (at  some 
taverns,    they    don't  even 


know  who  is  on  the  band- 
stand, and  couldn't  care 
less). 

In  a  set  that  lasted  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  (when 
was  the  last  time  you  heard 
a  set  in  a  club  that  was  al- 
most as  long  as  a  concert?) 
Hines  once  again  proved 
that  being  a  superlative  jazz 
musician  and  being  a  great 
entertainer  are  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible.  It's 
just  that  hardly  anyone  else 
can  do  it. 

Hines  the  jazz  musician 
comes  in  three  parts  — 
piano  player,  leader,  and 
singer  (he  doesn't  get  much 
attention  for  his  singing, 
but  that's  because  what  lit- 
tle singing  he  does  is  over- 


shadowed by  his  overwhelm- 
ing work  at  the  keyboard). 

Hines  the  piano  player 
came  to  prominence  with 
the  Hot  Seven  of  Louis  Arm- 
strong in  1928.  After  all 
these  years,  he  has  lost  none 
of  the  vigour,  originality,  and 
command  of  the  instrument 
that  he  made  famous  in  his 
series  of  recordings  with 
Armstrong.  A  man  of  impos- 
ing dimensions,  Hines  at  ti- 
mes seems  almost  to  intimi- 
date the  piano  as  he  extracts 
from  it  an  incredible  variety 
of  sounds,  textures,  and 
rhythms. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  set, 
Hines  generally  launches 
into  a  medley  of  old  pop 
standards.  In  the  interludes 


that  connect  the  tunes  he 
sometimes  gives  evidence  of 
one  his  few  failings  —  a  ten- 
dency towards  bombast.  Oc- 
casionally, when  he  lets 
things  get  out  of  hand  (ge- 
nerally in  an  overflow  of 
enthusiasm),  Hines  will  play 
grandiose  out-of-tempo  pas- 
sages in  which  he  runs  up 
and  down  the  keyboard, 
punching  out  as  many  notes 
as  possible  with  the  greatest 
force  and  volume  that  he  can 
summon  up.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  sound  gets  muddy, 
due  to  the  uncertain  articu- 
lation of  all  those  notes. 

But  once  he  is  safely  into 
the  piece  itself,  Hines  can 
define  a  melody  with  sim- 
plicity, charm,  and  swing. 


Then,  moving  into  his  im- 
provization,  the  complexity 
of  his  ideas  increases.  In  a 
piece  like  "Bernie's  Tune", 
Hines  plays  repeated,  deco- 
rative phrases  at  the  lop  of 
the  keyboard  while  with  his 
left  hand  he  rings  out  a 
counlermelody.  Forceful  tre- 
molos and  big  splashing 
chords  thicken  the  texture. 
Then,  building  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement,  Hines 
slices  out  a  string  of  octaves 
in  his  right  hand,  shoring 
them  up  with  chorclal  jabs 
in  his  left.  As  he  reaches  the 
end  of  his  solo,  Hines  swit- 
ches briefly  into  "stride" 
piano  (oom-pah  in  the  le'ft 
hand,  staccato  chords  and 

(see  JAZZ  Review  3) 
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The  Mothers  —  A  nice  place  to  visit 


By  ALLAN  KAMIN 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  of  the  Ignited 
States: 

"My  fellow  war  freaks;  I 
have  often  been  accused  or 
being  plastic  (aside  to  Press 
—  that  is,  full  of  bullshit). 
I  can  only  say  in  my  own 
self-defence  that  I  love  my 
children,  and  my  children's 
children,  and  I  will  not  allow 
their  minds  to  be  enslaved 
and  twisted  by  dopepeddlers 
the  likes  of  Mao,  Leary,  Kro- 
potkin,  Kosygin,  Feuer,  Nas- 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1|in  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
RK,  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Mlnule  Pressing  Service 
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Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-l  1  p.m.  Daily 
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On  request  we  will  torward  o  book- 
let '"The  Day  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  you  should 
L-xpect  and  get  when  you  invest  in 
□  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
you  a  great  deol  or  money  on  this 
ourchasc. 
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Diamond  Dealers 
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ser,  and,  above  all,  or  rather 
should  I  say  in  all  honesty 
below  all,  bv  -  .  .  THE 
MOTHERS  OF  INVENTION! 

(The  President  extends  his 
hand  as  the  audience  erupts 
in  loud  applause,  and  a  half- 
dozen  obnoxious  -  looking, 
long-haired  gentlemen  in  tux- 
edos prance  onto  the  plat- 
form to  continuing  waves  of 
applause.  The  President  pre- 
sents the  leader  of  the  group, 
the  most  obnoxious-looking 
of  them  all,  with  a  bright 
orange  and  a  daffodil,  and 
strides  nobly  off  the  plat- 
form, all  the  while  proclaim- 
ing: "Yes,  I  love  my  children, 
love  them,  love  them,  love 
them  . . ." 

The  leader,  an  ex-ad-man 
named  Frank  Zappa,  adjusts 
the  microphone,  eyes  the 
audience  with  contempt  worn 
thin  by  repeated  play,  spits 
on  a  swooning  old  lady  in  the 
first  row,  and  begins  some 
gentle  ribbing  of  his  host,  the 
President: 

"'He's  been  sick,  and  I 
think  his  wife  is  gonna  bring 
him  some  chicken  soup." 

At  this  point,  the  e  n  t  ire 
Mothers'  chorus  breaks  int:> 
a  round  of: 

"Plastic  people,  O  baby, 
now  you're  such  a  drag." 

And  so  the  Mothers,  whose 
latest  album,  yet  to  be  re- 
leased, is  entitled  "We're  On- 
ly in  it  for  the  Money,"  begin 
another  command  perfor- 
mance. 

The  groovy  thing  about  the 
Mothers  is  that  people  like 
them  for  so  many  different 
reasons.  Witness: 


A.  "I  dig  the  Mothers  be- 
cause they  tell  middle-class 
straight  parents  what  creeps 
they  really  are.  Mommy  and 
Daddy  are  plastic  dolls  which 
can  be  programmed  to  do 
whatever  you  want  them  to 
do.  The  Mothers  really  sock 
it  to  them  when  they  tell 
them:  "If  your  kids  were  to 
find  out  what  you're  really 
all  about,  they'd  kill  you  in 
your  sleep." 

B.  "i  like  the  way  the 
Mothers  hold  musical  mir- 
rors to  show  part-time  hip- 
pies and  hip  teeny-boppers 
their  true  nature,  that  of  or- 
nate, vigorous  versions  of 
middle-class  phoniness.  Mak- 
ing the  drop-out  scene?  Then 
"be  a  bummer  every  sum- 
mer.' And  remember,  if 
you're  the  type  of  man  who 
blows  the  minds  of  the 
grooviest  chickies,  that 
brown  shoes  don't  make  it'  ". 

C.  "The  Mothers'  trip  is  tel- 
ling the  high  school  set  what 
a  fraud  their  entire  scene  is; 
:hey  specialize,  in  fact,  in  par- 
odies of  old  soppy  high- 
school  hop  numbers.  I  en- 
joy the  way  they  cut  up  the 
phony  sentimentality  and 
pointless  emotionalism  of 
puppy  love,  in  fact,  of  love  in 
general." 

From  a  lecture  on  enlight- 
enment: You  may  ask:  "How 
can  a  person,  a  person  like 
myself,  attain  enlighten- 
ment?'' The  answer  is  simple. 
The  process  of  attaining  en- 
lightenment can  be  broken 
down  into  two  parts: 

A.  Denial: 

—  of  the  structures  which 
society  has  placed  in  your 
mind: 
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Sunday,  January  28,  8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

DR.  LEO  JUNG 

Professor  of  Ethics,  Yeshiva  University 
on 

"UTOPIA  AND  RELIGION" 

Monday,  January  29,  1 .00  p.m.,  U.C.,  Room  214 

Seminar  with 

DR.  LEO  JUNG 

on 

"ETHICS  AND  THE  ATOM" 


Mother  Hen 
FRANK  ZAPPA 

—  recognition  of  these 
structures  to  be  unreal,  arti- 
ficial, divorced  from  your 
true  nature:  in  short,  bull- 
shit; 

B.  Affirmation: 

of  a  reality  that  exists  be- 
yond these  structures: 
— this  reality  consists  of: 
— love 
— harmony 
— the  flow  of  god 
through  all  people 
— green  things  in  general 

(See  MORE  MOTHERS,  R-6) 


Tarvainen's  inspirations 
produced  today's  front 
page.  That  makes  this 
page  2  of  THE  REVIEW, 
January  26,  1968. 

— R.M.  (ed.) 
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melody  in  the  right.) 

Hines  as  leader  has  had 
a  long  career  of  incredible 
variety.  In  1934  he  began  a 
long  stay  at  the  Grand  Ter- 
race in  Chicago.  At  the  helm 
of  one  of  the  best  big  bands 
of  the  swing  era,  Hines 
broadcast  over  radio  stations 
all  over  the  continent.  In  the 
early  '40's,  he  led  one  of  the 
best  and  earliest  of  the  pre- 
modern  bands  which  includ. 
ed  some  of  the  leading  fi- 
gures  of  the  bop  era. 

For  a  long  time  Hines 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Dur- 
ing the  late  '50s,  he  led  a 


critics  and  public  who  had 
forgotten  him.  With  incre- 
asing acclaim  came  a  flood 
of  records,  the  first  good  re- 
cords Hines  had  made  in  a 
long  time.  And  thus  occur- 
red the  resurgence  of  Earl 
Hmes,  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing and  heartening  occur- 
rences of  recent  years 

Not  only  is  Earl  Hines  a 
master  jazz  musician,  he  is 
also  a  very  successful  enter- 
tainer. He  projects  a  very 
forceful,  lively,  good-natured 
personality,  and  manages  to 
involve  even  the  squarest 
(and  also  the  coolest)  mem- 


'Fatho'  Hines  swinging  it  on  out  at  the  Colonial 

photo  by  JOHN  SWAIGEN 


Dixieland  band  which  includ- 
ed such  veterans  as  Darnell 
Howard  (clarinet)  and  Jim- 
my Archey  (trombone). 
However  it  was  not  until  the 
present  decade  that  Hines 
cast  off  the  fetters  of  such 
a  confining  musical  context 
and  once  again  received  the 
recognition  which  is  his  due. 

Beginning  with  a  series  of 
concerts  in  a  small  off- 
Broadway  theatre  in  New 
York,  Hines  started  to  re- 
capture the  attention  of  the 


bers  of  his  audience  in  the 
music.  Hines  plays  requests 
from  the  audience;  he  an- 
nounces the  tunes  and  the 
musicians,  he  tells  an  occas- 
ional annecdote;  he  is  obvi- 
ously interested  in  "pleas- 
ing the  people".  And  yet,  in 
no  way  does  this  detract 
from  the  integrity  of  his  art. 
The  music  which  you  can 
still  hear  at  the  Colonial  for 
the  next  week  in  some  of  the 
best  jazz  you  will  be  able  to 
hear  anywhere  these  days. 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub. 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  arel 


I  wonder  how  Bob  Dylan  feels  when  he 
reads  about  Bob  Dylan.  Does  he  worry 
about  his  ratings?  He  is,  after  all,  the  BOY 
WHO  PUT  HIBBING  MINNESOTA  ON 
THE  MAP! 

Bob  Dylan's  new  album,  John  Wesley 
Harding  makes  its  appearance  in  Toronto 
and  President  Johnson  on  the  same  day 
puts  on  his  Grim  Face  #  1  and  announces 
to  the  nation  that  he  is  calling  up  the  re- 
serves, a  decision  reached  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  God. 

Bob  Dylan,  the  Sarajevo  of  tomorrow's 
Korean  War?  Everyone  knows  from  the  wire 
service  reports  from  Viet  Nam  that  canna- 
bis -  grass-marijuana  is  in  widespread  use 
by  the  front  line  troops;  what  they  might 
not  know  is  that  Hanoi  Hanna  does  not  only 
broadcast  political  propaganda  to  the  foot- 
sore and  mind-sore  soldiers.  Any  Saturday 
night,  near  the  DMZ,  writes  one  soldier,  Mr. 
Charley  looks  across  the  burned  out  jungle 
wastes  and  listens  to  the  giggle  of  stoned 
potheads  in  the  foxholes;  he  picks  up  Ha- 
noi Hanna  on  his  monitor  and  for  the  next 
two  hours  there  is  a  cease-fire  as  the  jungle 
reverberates  to  the  sounds  of  Highway  61 
Revisited,  and  Blonde  on  Blonde.  Mr.  Char- 
ley and  GI  Joe  are  groovin  tonight  chillun... 

Dylan,  like  Garbo,  has  tried  to  structure 
a  kind  of  anonymity  about  his  personal  life 
ever  since  it  became  evident  that  he  was 
to  be  the  golden  boy  of  American  pop  cul- 
ture. His  followers,  fans  and  image  makers 
have,  of  course,  gone  after  the  facts  of  his 
private  life  with  a  vengeance  which  is  not 
even  equalled  by  their  enthusiasm  for  his 
music. 

A  bit  of  this,  a  scrap  of  that,  rumour, 
adulation  and  fertile  imaginations  have 
created  the  shimmering,  unsubstantial  myth 
of  the  articulate,  compassionate  all  —  Amer- 
ican Freak.  He  is,  let  us  remember,  the 
mezzo-profundo  who,  from  his  humble  but 
exciting  debut  at  Gerdes  Folk  City  in  New 
York,  came  right  to  the '  top  and  proved 
that  commercial  success  is  not  necessarily 
the  bane  of  artistic  integrity.  Just  like  the 
Beatles. 

What  eluded  the  critics  and  the  genera- 
tion just  before  ours  which  had  been  ossi- 
fied by  the  Presley  era,  was  that,  whatever 
his  faults  as  a  musician-poet-singer  —  and 
objectively  they  were  many  —  he  somehow 
zeroed  in  a  very  personal  way,  into  the 
heads  of  those  young  people  who  were  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  emerging  sub-cul- 
tures —  the  new  left,  the  hippies,  and,  more 
importantly,  wherever  the  drug  scene  was 
taking  roots.  For  the  Up  Your's  generation 
he  was  a  spokesman. 

Unfortunate.  For  he  also  became  a  pos- 
session —  or  to  put  it  more  precisely,  his 
image  became  a  possession  and  was  jealous- 
ly hounded  and  created  and  guarded  by 
thousands  who  had  never  seen  him  as  His 
myth  grew.  Voyeurism  and  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy although  not  unique  to  Dylan  alone, 
became  a  real  menace;  John  Lennon  and 
Paul  McCartney  explain  that  they  try  to  tell 
the  adoring  fan  at  the  gate-post  that  she(he) 
is  in  every  way  equal  to  them;  doing  your 
own  thing  is  emerging  as  a  new  creed 
which  threatens  to  undercut  the  organiza- 
tional structures  of  the  new  left  as  well  as 
the  great  old  tradition  of  hero  worship  in 
music. 

Yet  it  seems  that  Bob  Dylan  has  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  culture  vultures 
and  the  people  who  want  him  to  do  their 
thing  for  them.  The  paradox  is,  of  course, 
that  he  seems  to  invite  it  while  he  runs 
away  from  it. 

This  is  why,  I  suppose,  the  Don  Penne- 
baker  film  Don't  Look  Back  disturbed  me 
so  much,  for  it  was  the  worst  kind  of  voy- 
eurism; it  may  be  why  Frank  Zappa  talks 
of  Pennebaker  films  as  hand  held  camera 
bullshit.  Pennebaker  himself  said  that  he 
was  interested  in  exploring  mythic  figures; 
yet  if  he  were  more  honest  —  or  perhaps 
more  realistic  —  his  film  actually  feeds 
fuel  to  the  fire,  for  the  film  is  a  Genuine  — 
Pure  Documentary  Presentation  of  Bob  Dy- 
lan behind  the  floodlights.  For  many  it  was 
a  long  sought  for  glimpse  of  the  real  Dylan. 
One  fellow  I  spoke  with  after  seeing  the 
film  at  the  Montreal  Film  Festival  last  sum- 
mer, said  he  enjoyed  the  film  because  it 
confirmed  his  suspicion  that  Dylan  was  a 


real  bastard.  Another  liked  it  because  he 
enjoyed  watching  Dylan  put  people  down 
Etc.  Etc.  Argggh. 

Yet  Dylan  allowed  the  movie  to  be  made 
—  although  a  former  employee  of  Penne- 
bakers  says  that  Dylan  wanted  the  movie 
stopped  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 

Another  story  goes  that  Dylan  was  sui- 
ing  the  poster  company  that  puts  out  the 
personality  posters  for  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy for  printing  his  mug. 

People  take  him  so  personally;  remem- 
ber way  back  when  the  radio  announcers 
pronounced  his  name  as  Die-Ian  (rhymes 
with  highland)  and  devotees  sniggered  at 
such  ignorance.  Shortly  after  he  exploded 
onto  the  commercial  market,  a  Time  ( News- 
week?) article  reported  that  his  real  name 
was  Robert  Zimmerman  and  a  good  friend 
of  mine  went  into  depression  for  a  week. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Dylan  made 
a  CBC  programme  for  Quest,  when  Daryl 
Duke  was  producer  of  that  programme. 
This  was  before  Mr.  Tambourine  Man  and 
his  first  Toronto  concert.  We  heard  that  he 
was  in  town  and  Murray  Reiss,  myself  and 
a  few  others  went  down  to  interview  him 
for  the  Gargoyle  Magazine.  We  really  didn't 
expect  him  to  agree,  but  after  the  program- 
me had  been  taped  he  walked  into  the  Ar- 
tists Lounge,  shook  our  hands  and  started 
to  talk. 

We  didn't  do  much  interviewing  —  we 
just  muttered  a  few  words  like  'Woody 
Guthrie',  and  'poetry'  and  'Joan  Baez'  and 
let  him  do  the  talking  —  which  he  did  for 
a  full  hour  as  the  tape  recorder  picked  it 
all  up.  From  time  to  time  some  chick  in 
furs  would  come  to  the  door  and  say  'Hur- 
ry up  Bob,  the  car  is  waiting'  and  he  would 
tell  her  to  go  away,  he  was  having  a  good 
time  talking. 

He  finally  trailed  off,  looking  very  tired 
and  haggard.  As  he  got  up  he  said  "I  was 
talking  to  some  friends  of  mine  before  the 
show;  and  this  cat  came  up  and  wanted 
me  to  give  him  my  harmonica!" 

He  got  more  angry  and  began  to  swear. 
"I  told  him  to  get  his  own  fuckin  'harmo- 
nica, cause  the  only  reason  he  wanted  it 
was  so  he  could  tell  his  friends  that  'Bob 
Dylan  gave  me  this  harmonica'.  He  wanted 
to  say  that  I  was  his  friend  and  I  never  met 
him!" 

With  that  he  smiled,  shook  our  hands 
and  said  that  he  hoped  he  would  see  us 
again. 

He  was  one  of  the  politest,  friendliest  and 
humblest  people  I  ever  met.  Four  years  ago... 
even  then  he  was  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  parasites. 

Then  came  his  first  Toronto  concert, 
where  he  sang  Mr.  Tambourine  Man,  Gates 
of  Eden,  It's  all  Right  Ma  and  blew  the  col- 
lective minds  of  thousands  of  stoned  young 
people  in  Massey  Hall.  After  the  concert 
his  car  was  mobbed  by  adoring  girls  and  a 
frightenend  looking  Dylan  yelled  'Get  that 
girl  off  the  car;  she'll  get  hurt!' 

Then,  incredible  of  incredibles,  rumour 
had  it  that  Dylan  had  gone  electric;  thous- 
ands screamed;  purists  felt  betrayed.  They 
booed  him.  Richter  and  I  went  to  the  New- 
port Folk  Festival  of  1965.  After  a  work- 
shop on  the  grassy  field,  Dylan  finished  his 
set  and  began  to  walk  away.  After  thirty 
seconds  he  was  running,  looking  very  frigh- 
tened as  he  was  pursued  by  thirty  hungry 
looking  teeny-boppers. 

In  the  evening  concert  he  sang  half  his 
numbers  with  the  electric  guitar;  some  of 
the  audience  began  to  boo  and  he  turned 
his  back  on  them.  The  booing  got  louder, 
until  he  turned  around,  glaring,  and  sang 
It's  All  Over  Now  Baby  Blue,  literally  spitt- 
ing the  words  out  at  the  audience. 

Then  his  second  Toronto  concert;  as  he 
played  his  electric  numbers,  someone  shout- 
ed BOB  DYLAN  IS  DEAD;  others  booed. 
Then  he  walked  to  the  piano-organ  and  sang 
"You  know  something  is  happening  here, 
But  you  don't  know  what  it  is  ...  Do  you 
Mr.  Jones." 

When  the  concert  was  over,  some  scream- 
ing teenyboppers,  with  hungry  looks  on 
their  faces  went  running  after  him  as  he, 
looking  very  nervous,  beat  a  hasty  exit. 

Why  is  everybody  so  hungry?  Don't  their 
mothers  give  them  enough  to  eat?  Bomb 
Hanoi! 


It  was  cold  iast  January.  And  word  had  filtered  back 
from  New  York:  "Dylan  has  busted  his  head;  Dylan's  crazy, 
you  know  . .  .  that  Motorcycle  Crash  &  All."  Well,  word  was 
almost  right.  Blonde  on  Blonde  had  almost  killed  him;  its 
plastic  pyrotechniques  had  led  the  singer  further  from  home 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  And  bringing  it  all  back 
home  was  almost  impossible. 

But  somewhere,  the  singer  met  John  Wesley  Harding. 
And  the  19th  century  Texas  gambler  &  gunslinger  bap- 
tised the  singer,  cleaned  the  fat  from  his  soul,  as  it  were. 
But  for  some  strange  reason  the  singer  took  the  name  (hav- 
ing no  fairy  goodmother  to  do  it  for  him)  Bob  Dylan. 

To  return  the  favour,  Dylan  made  an  album  of  music, 
twelve  songs  to  be  exact,  called  John  W«sley  Harding.  Only 
bassist  Charles  McCoy,  drummer  Kenny  Buttrey,  and  steel 
guitarist  Pete  Drake  are  listed  as  helping.  But  there  are 
drifters,  poor  immigrants,  wicked  messengers,  landlords, 
Frankie  Lee,  St.  Augustine,  the  erotic  hitchhiker  wearing 
a  Japanese  blanket,  and  Judas  Priest  there  too.  And,  of 
course,  Frank. 

There  were  three  kings  and  a  jolly  three  too.  The  first 
one  had  a  broken  nose,  the  second,  a  broken  arm  and  the 
third  was  broke.  "Faith  is  the  key!"  said  the  first  king.  "No, 
froth  is  the  key!"  said  the  second.  "You're  both  wrong," 
said  the  third,  "the  key  is  Frank!" 

"What  seems  to  be  the  problem?"  Frank  turned  back 
to  the  three  kings  who  were  astonished.  The  first  king 
cleared  his  throat.  His  shoes  were  too  big  and  his  crown 
was  wet  and  lopsided  but  nevertheless,  he  began  to  speak  in 
the  most  meaningful  way,  "Frank,"  he  began,  "Mr.  Dylan  has 
come  out  with  a  new  record.  This  record  of  course  features 
ncne  but  his  own  songs  and  we  understand  that  you're  the 
key."  "That's  right,"  said  Frank,  "I  am."  "Well  then,"  said 
the  king  in  a  bit  of  excitement,  "could  you  please  open  it 
up  for  us?"  Frank,  whom  all  this  time  had  been  reclining 
with  his  eyes  closed,  suddenly  opened  them  both  up  as  wide 
as  a  tiger.  "And  just  how  far  would  you  like  to  go  in?"  he 
asked  and  the  three  kings  all  looked  at  each.  "Not  too  tar 
but  just  far  enough  so's  we  can  say  that  we've  been  there, ' 
said  the  first  chief.  "All  right,'  'said  Frank.  "I'll  see  what  I 
can  do,"  and  he  commenced  doing  it.  First  of  all,  he  sat 
down  and  crossed  his  legs,  then  sprung  up,  ripped  oft  his 
shirt  and  began  waving  it  in  the  air.  A  lightbulb  fell  from 
one  of  his  pockets  and  he  stamped  it  out  with  his  foot. 
Then  he  took  a  deep  breath,  moaned  and  punche..  his  fist 
through  the  plate  glass  window.  Settling  back  in  his  chair, 
he  pulled  out  a  knife,  "Far  enough?"  he  asked.  "Yeah,  sure, 
Frank,"  said  the  second  king.  The  third  king  just  shook 
his  head  and  said  he  didn't  know.  The  first  king  remained 
silent.  The  door  opened  and  Vera  stepped  in.  "  terry  Shute 
will  be  leaving  us  soon  and  he  desires  to  know  if  you  kings 
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got  any  gifts  you  wanna  lay  on  him."  Nobody  answered. 

Nobody.  One  of  Dylan's  favourite  people.  The  alienated 
have  always  registered  with  Dylan;  and  his  album  probes 
their  loneliness.  In  the  title  song,  Dylan  sings  of  the  rover, 
a  nineteenth  century  Clyde  Barrow,  "who  was  never  known 
to  make  a  foolish  move."  The  next,  As  I  went  out  one 
Morning,  becomes  a  supple  song  of  political  commitment  to 
which  the  singer  offers  his  hand  and  "and  she  grabs  him  by 
his  arm."  The  New  York  Times'  Robert  Sheldon  calls  it  a 
"conversational  football  for  campus  activists."  But  in  its 
small  confines  it  will  probably  bounce  more  like  a  ping- 
pong  ball. 

A  new  mysticism  haunts  the  next  cut,  I  Dreamed  I  saw 
Saint  Augustine.  The  thin  man  has  become  a  monk;  and 
Dylan  has  found  a  new  Martyr.  His  poetry  flows  with  a 
somnambulistic  surety  far  past  the  surreal  nightmare  of 
Bob  Dylan's  115th  Dream. 

All  Along  the  Watchtower  is  a  gloomy  wail  written  in 
a  rhythm  of.unpoetic  distorition.  The  singer's  voice  sounds 
cramped,  his  verse  terse  and  intense.  While  in  its  emotional 
strangulation,  Watchtower  sounds  like  the  Dy'an  of  old, 
The  Ballad  of  Frankie  Lee  and  Judas  Priest  heralds  the 
new.  Both  music  and  message  are  subdued;  the  former  to 
a  hypnotic  repeated  ostinato  of  chord  changes,  the  latter 
to  a  ballad  of  Hank  William  simplicity  and  Woodie  Guth- 
rie morality. 

The  second  side,  with  one  exception,  offers  either  Dyian 
the  lyricist  or  Dylan  the  melodist,  but  not  both  at  the  same 
time.  The  exception  is  Dear  Landlord.  And  here,  the  Dylan 
ambiguity  is  in  full  force. 

The  landlord  in  question  may  equal  his  estranged  man- 
ager equals  one  of  his  ex-friends  equals  society  equals  god. 
"My  dreams  are  beyond  control,"  his  bluesy  voice  goes,  "I 
know  you've  suffered  much  but  in  that  you  are  not  unique 
...  if  you  won't  underestimate  me,  I  won't  underestimate 
you  .  .  ." 

I  am  a  Lonesome  Hobo,  the  following  selection,  evolves 
into  a  miniature  morality  play;  I  Pity  the  Poor  Immigrant 
(set  to  the  melody  of  'Peter  Amberly'),  pits  Dylan's  against 
the  world  once  again,  matching  contradiction  with  contra- 
diction; ( The  Wicked  Messenger  binds  B  i  b  1  i  c  al 
imagery  and  Mississippi  Delta  invective  into  one  of 
the  most  forceful  songs  on  the  album;  and  the  two  last 
iongs  on  the  album,  Down  Along  the  Cove  and  I'll  Be  Your 
Baby  Tonight,  weave  a  senuous  path  from  a  hybrid  Elvis 
Presley-Irma  Franklin  blue  to  a  Buck  Owens  type  of  mins- 
trely  that  are  as  obvius,  as  coy  and  as  beguiling  as  the  first 
moon  and  spoon  tune. 

The  results  are  cool,  compassionate  and  understanding. 
It  will  garner  only  a  few  new  followers,  and  los;;.  probably, 
many  of  the  old.  In  the  battle  of  head  and  heart,  the  heart 
seems  to  have  won.  You  have  seen  him  sprout  up  from  a 
dumb  hill  billy  into  a  bunch  of  backslap  and  he's  wise  and 
he  speaks  to  everyone  as  if  they  just  answered  the  door. 
He  don't  like  people  that  say  he  comes  from  monkeys  but 
nevertheless  he  is  dull  and  he  is  destroying  boring. 


On  his  way  he  became  a  side  show.  And  on  his  way  lo 
meet  John  Wesley  Harding  he  didn't  write  Tarantula,  where- 
ir.  he  says: 

for  this  chosen  few.  writing  for  any 
what  a  drag  it  gets  to  be.  writing 
one  cpt  you.  daisy  mae,  who  are 
it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
not  even  of  the  masses  .  .  .  funny  thing, 
tho,  is  that  you're  not  even  dead  yet  .  .  . 
i  will  nail  my  words  to  this  paper, 
an  fly  them  on  to  you,  an  forget  about 
them  .  .  .  thank  you  for  the  time, 
you're  kind. 

love  an  kisses 

your  double 

Silly  Eyes  (in  airplane  trouble) 
But  I  come  not  to  bury  the  image,  but  to  praise  the 
poet.  Now  the  anarchist  —  we  call  him  Moan  —  he  takes 
us  and  Medusa  —  she  carries  the  wigs  —  Moan  carries  the 
maps  —  by  noon,  we're  in  the  Abyss  Hallway  —  there  are 
shadows  of  jugglers  on  the  wall  and  from  out  of  the  Chelsea 
part  of  the  ceiling  drops  Monk  —  Moan's  boy  —  Medusa 
going  into  a  room  with  two  swords  above  the  door. 

Some  removable  mirrors  inside  —  Medusa  disappears 
,  . .  Lacky,  a  strange  counterpart  of  the  organization  —  he 
comes  out  of  the  room  carrying  a  mirror  —  both  swords 
above  the  door  fall  down  —  one  sticks  into  the  flnor  —  the 
other  slices  him  in  half  .  .  .  Monk,  typical  flunky  and  writer 
of  eccentric  gag  lines  to  tell  yourself  if  you're  ever  hung  up 
in  the  Andes  —  he  leads  them  into  a  room  with  Chinese 
sayings  that  all  read  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  is  a  penny" 
.  there  is  a  gigantic  looking  glass  and  Mony  immediately 
disintegrates  .  .  .  after  lunch,  you  hear  a  punch  of  rocks 
and  car  accidents  over  a  loudspeaker  and  Chang  Crung  — 
some  transient  and  a  professional  extra  sensua'  omn  with- 
out any  pride  or  shame  and  he's  selling  rebel  war  cries  and 
"how  to  become  a  birth  control  pill"  pamphlets  —  "invent 
me  a  signature"  says  Moan  "I  must  go  sign  some  papers 
concerning  the  zippers  of  truth"  "zippers  of  truth!"  says 
Chang  Chung  "there  is  no  truth!"  "right"  says  Moan  "out 
I  here  are  zippers" 

Zippers  and  Truth.  I'll  take  one.  The  Truth,  as  I  se<-  11, 
is  the  sum  of  all  the  jaundiced-eyed  character  pot-shots  of 
yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow.  Which,  of  course,  means 
nothing.  99,44/100%  of  all  'Dylanish'  noises  are  made  by- 
people"  who  don't  know  anything  about  him  personally. 
This  article  is  such  a  noise.  So  maybe  I  should  stop  here. 
But  it  isn't  that  easy. 

All  I've  said  thus  far  is  that  Dylan  wears  a  ccat  ot  many 
colors  But  who,  or  more  appropriately  what  wears  it?  Or 
maybe  he  is  just  the  coat.  (The  wearer  being  merely  a  fig- 
ment of  everybody's  imagination,  even  Dylan's.  (Hence  the 
start  of  the  'Dylan's  been  putting  us  all  on,  all  this  time. 
Moral  indignation.)) 

There  are  many  colors  to  the  coat.  There  have  been 
two  phases  in  the  public  life  of  the  all-seeing,  all-knolling, 
all  seeing  Dylan.  That  is,  two  phases  until  now.  The  old' 
phase  is  the  mighty  Triumvirate:  guitar,  harmonica  and 
hillbilly.  secQnd  .s  (he  0,d  submergeci  ;n  a  panorama  of 
guitars,  imagery,  organ,  harmonica,  drum  bass  and  police 
S'reNow  phase  three.  Looking  at  Dylan's  metamorphosis 


from  an  overall  standpoint,  it  appears  that  he  will  persist  in 
his  controversial  nature  more  as  the  poet  that  he  is,  as  some- 
one to  read  rather  than  as  the  more  total  performer  that 
he  is  supposed  to  be  as  someone  to  listen  to. 

There  is  a  greater  balance  to  this  record  than  any  of  the 
previous  ones.  Dylan  is  no  longer  the  figure  of  extremes 
he  once  was.  Allen  Ginsberg,  replying,  to  the  question  arvut 
Dylan's  having  sold  out,  of  having  'put  people  on'  answered 
bluntly:  "Dylan  has  sold  out  to  God.  That  is  to  sav,  his 
command  was  to  spread  his  beauty  as  wide  as  possible.  It 
was  an  artistic  challenge  to  see  if  great  art  can  be  done  on 
a  juke  box.  And  he  proves  it  can." 

gor  too  drunk  last  nite,  musta  drunk 
too  much,  woke  up  this  morning  with 
my  mind  on  freedom  &  my  head  feeling 
like  the  inside  of  a  prune  , . .  am 
planning  to  lecture  today  on  police 
brutality,  come  if  you  can  gel  away, 
see  you  when  you  arrive,  write  me 
when  your  comming 

your  friend, 
homer  the  slut. 
Perhaps  Dylan  has  sold  out  once  again.  Perhaps  to  God. 
But  more  realistically,  I  think,  it  sounds  like  he  has  sold 
out  to  music.  The  Beatles,  on  seeing  Dylan's  movie,  Don  t 
Look  Back,  said  "That  isn't  about  Dylan  at  all.  It's  aoout 
music." 

In  purely  musical  terms,  the  album  reflects  tne  more 
relaxed  singing  style  of  . . .  well,  a  star  who  has  gotten  away 
from  the  enervating  demands  of  egocentric  audiences.  Dylan 
came  out  of  nowhere  (i.e.  Minnesota),  got  lost  in  New 
York,  only  to  turn  up  alive  and  well  in  a  Nashville  recording 
studio  for  this  album.  Poetically,  the  album  still  piavs  little 
games  of  abscurantism.  But  music  and  words  blend  better. 
Dylan  is  now  bringing  it  all  back  home. 

Mother  say  go  in  That  direction  &  please 
do  the  deed  of  all  time  &  i  say 
mother  but  it's  already  been  done  &  she  say 
well  what  else  is  there  for  you  to  do  &  i  say 
i  dont  know  mother,  but  i'm  not  going  in  That 
direction — i'm  going  in  that  direction  &  she 
say  ok  but  where  will  you  be  &  i  say  i  dont 
know  mother  but  i'm  not  torn  joad  &  she  say 
all  right  then  i  am  not  your  mother. 
And  all  that  is  left  is  Dylan  and,  of  course,  his  guitar. 
All  his  daily  adventures,  unsuccessful  potatoes  and  other 
pirates  try  to  pin  him  down  to  Certainality  and  put  him  in 
his  place  once  and  for  all  "care  to  arm  wrestle?"  say  some 

  "you're  a  phony  —  you're  no  prince!"  say  the  smarter 

ones  who  go  to  bathtubs  and  ask  for  the  usual ...  the  prince 
sees  many  Jack  and  pills  come  tumbling  down  "funny  how 
when  you  look,  you  can't  find  any  pieces  to  pick  up"  he 
says  this  usually  once  a  day  to  his  bareback  instrument  — 
who  never  talks  back  —  most  good  souls  don't. 

i  would  like  to  do  something  worthwhile 

like  perhaps  plant  a  tree 

on  the  ocean 

but  i  am 

just 

a  guitar  player. 
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THEATRE 


LEON  MAJOR 


bones,  banjoes  &  lincoln  as  luscombe  returns 


By  K.  KLONSKY 

Gentlemen  Be  Seated  is 

George  Luscombe's  latest 
contribution  to  Toronto 
Workshop  Productions.  Its 
setting  is  the  new  Alexander 
Street  Theatre,  with  stage 
and  seating  arrangement  ex- 
actly like  the  Vivian  Beau- 
mont in  Lincoln  Center  with- 
out the  plush  trappings. 

The  staging  of  this  play, 
actually  a  white  minstrel 
show,  is  its  eye-catching 
strengh.  The  minstrels  move 
with  exuberance  and  preci- 
sion to  the  ringing  banjo  of 
Francois  Klanfer  and  the 
guitar  of  Jack  Boschutte. 
The  old  favorites  of  Stephen 
Foster  and  some  new  crea- 
tions by  writer  Jan  Carew 
are  infectious.  The  pace  ra- 
rely slackens  as  the  scenes 
shift  with  a  flicker  of  light. 
Nancy  Jowsey,  the  stage  ma- 
nager, must  be  comple- 
mented for  the  kaleidascopic 
backdrop  that  slowly  moved 
through  an  array  of  abstract 
designs  and  colors  during 
the  performance. 

As  the  minstrels  make  in- 
termittent comments  about 
human  nature  the  light 
flashes  and  a  plav  begins  to 
evolve.  The  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
subject.  Geoffrey  Read,  Mr. 
Interlocutor,  plays  President 
Lincoln  with  an  amusing, 
comic  reserve.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
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(Diane  Grant)  henpecks  her 
husband  mercilessly,  in  fact 
he  constantly  refers  to  her 
as  "mother."  In  the  play, 
there  is  an  abundant  flow 
of  empty  rhetoric  from  Mr. 
Bones  (Tom  Fisher)  or  Thad 
Stevens  and  Lincoln.  Most 
of  the  words  ring  labori- 
ously about  the  theatre,  im- 
plying, I  hope,  the  futility 
of  human  endeavor. 

Although  the  staging  is 
something  to  see,  the  move- 
ment of  ideas  seems  at  a 
virtual  standstill.  Moreover, 
Luscombe  purposely  squel 
ches  any  emotions  as  they 
begin  to  develop.  If  one's 
philosophy  about  playwrigh- 
ting  is  broad  enough  to  to- 
lerate such  a  masque — like 


production,  then  Gentlemen 
Be  Seated  can  be  an  enter- 
taining evening. 

The  Confucian  adage: 
/  listen  to  what  men  say; 
then,  I  watch  what  they  do; 
the  two  are  often  not  the 
same. 

seems  to  apply  to  Gentle- 
men Be  Seated.  After  listen- 
ing to  all  the  high  purpose 
and  grave  philosophy  of  po- 
liticians and  scholars  through 
the  ages,  man  himself  con- 
tinues in  his  old  self-seek- 
ing frustrating  ways.  He  is 
basically  a  selfish  animal 
who  enjoys  a  good  time.  The 
title  of  the  play  would  sug- 
gest not  only  the  familiar 
minstrel  call  but  the  proper 
advice  for  the  orators. 


More  Mothers 


(Continued  from  R-2) 

For  further  instruction  on 
this,  read  any  book  by  Watts, 
Alan,  but  don't  believe  a 
word. 

If  there  were  a  cosmic  di- 
vision of  labour  (which  there 
isn't,  according  to  my  oracle) 
the  Mothers  would  be  th; 
specialists  in  negation.  The 
fact  is,  the  Mothers  act  ai 
if  there- indeed  such  a  divis- 
ion of  labour.  Why?  Because 
sf  their  own  general  up- 
rightness, cynicism,  lack  of 
any  genuine  feel  for  human 
^motions. 

But  why  complain?  What 
comes  out  of  Frank  Zappa's 
head  {he  writes  all  their  ma- 


terial )  is  the  funniest  stream 
of  outrage  available  today. 
They  are  especially  good  on 
things  like  vegetable  lov^ 
("Call  any  vegetable,  and  the 
chances  are  good  the  vege- 
table will  respond  to  you"; 
and  a  trapped  white-collar 
minds'  fantasies  about  doing 
"nasty  with  a  teen-aged 
queen,  of  about  thirteen  {it 
she    were    my  daughter, 

id . . .-). 

They  are  also  top-flight 
musicians,  who  launch  fre- 
quently into  excellent  jazzy 
improvisations. 

AH  of  which  makes  I  h  e 
Mothers  a  nice  place  to  visi'-, 
but  I  .vouldn't  want  to  live 
there. 


Leon  Major  brings  confusion 

By  ALAN  GORDON 

The  problem  of  the  Drama  Centre  has  been  plaguing 
this  department  for  months.  However,  with  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Leon  Major  as  production  director  of  the 
Centre,  the  potential  of  the  Drama  Centre  to  become  a 
prime  mover  on  the  campus  scene  becomes  more  clear. 
Major,  as  most  of  us  know,  has  started  up  a  theatre  in 
Halifax,  directed  opera  for  the  Canadian  Opera  Company, 
was  the  resident  director  for  a  year  at  the  Crest,  and  last 
year,  mounted  the  impossible  production  of  Edward  the 
Second.  He's  got  experience,  then,  in  all  phases  of  theatre 
and  would  seem  to  be  a  good  choice  for  inaugurating  a 
coherent  policy  into  the  waffling,  aimlessly  drifting  Centre 
of  Drama.  The  Centre,  despite  its  pleas  for  tolerance  of  its 
naissance,  has  done  little  more  than  inflict  two  productions 
of  questionable  worth  on  the  campus  audience,  and  supply 
some  smaller  groups  with  a  stipend  to  finance  further  du- 
bious productions. 

Instead  of  solving  the  problems  of  misdirection  and 
confusion,  however,  Mr.  Major  seems  to  be  adding  to  them. 
At  a  press  conference  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  soft 
Massey  College  Library,  Mr.  Major  confessed  that  he  had 
no  idea  what  his  goals  were  for  campus  theatre,  no  idea  ol 
what  plays  should  be  chosen  or  produced  and,  in  fact,  that 
he  is  here  at  the  University  in  order  that  he  can  fail  with- 
out any  financial  or  reputational  loss. 

.  Mr.  Major  has  nothing  to  lose.  If  he  puts  on  a  poor  pro- 
duction he  can  blame  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  to 
work.  He  has  student  actors  who,  in  the  space  of  time  alot- 
ted  for  rehearsal  and  work  on  their  parts,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  turn  in  more  than  adequate  performances. 
When  a  good  performance  happens,  it  is  an  exception,  hardly 
the  rule.  He  has  no  ultimate  control  in  the  plays  that  he  pro- 
duces, and  when  the  twelve  plays  that  Mr.  Major  says  can  be 
done  here  properly,  what's  left  for  Hart  House  to  put  on? 

The  official  position  of  the  Drama  Centre,  stated  by 
Brian  Parker,  is  that  the  plays  produced  must  be  plays  that 
are  unobtainable  anywhere  else  in  the  city,  and  they  should 
not  be  chosen  with  an  eye  for  their  Box-Office  appeal.  The 
plays,  then,  that  the  University  Theatre  should  be  producing 
are  plays  that  we'd  otherwise  have  no  way  of  seeing  pro- 
duced. 

That  these  plays  will  not  be  performed  in  cricumstan- 
ces  conducive  to  achieving  the  optimum  effect  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  either  Major,  or  Dr.  Parker.  They  both 
admit  freely  that  we'll  be  seeing  second-rate  'versions,  pro- 
bably, of  play  with  extremely  limited  interest. 

That  is  the  professed  aim  of  the  production  end  of  the 
Drama  Centre,  and  that  aim,  it  appears  to  me,  stinks. 

They  have  justified  the  existence  of  the  production 
side  of  the  Drama  Centre  by  blithely  declaring  that  the 
graduate  student  in  Drama  should  have  some  working 
knowledge  in  the  practical  side  of  the  theatre,  whether  they 
are  talented  in  this  end  or  not.  All  right,  why  not? 

But  why  should  audiences  have  to  sit  through  future 
academics  wrestling  with  a  play  that  is,  in  many  cases,  un- 
actable and  unworkable  for  the  simple  reason  that  Leon 
Major  and/or  the  committee  have  decided  they  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  putting  on  embarrassing  productions. 

"But,"  Mr.  Major  says,  "they  know  what  they're  gett- 
ing. We  don't  advertise  the  greatest  performances  in  the 
greatest  plays  ever."  But  the  Drama  Centre  does  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  poor  performances  of  generally  in- 
different plays.  So  far  this  year,  Caste  and  The  Devils  hav- 
,  received  productions  that  clarified  only  the  faults  of  the 
pieces,  and  brought  to  light  none  of  their  glories. 

If  Mr.  Major  is  taking  this  assignment  as  a  chance  for 
him  to  fail  without  being  hurt  personally,  rather  than  as  a 
chance  to  vitalize  what  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an 
art  that  is  30  years  behind  the  times,  and  making  it  a  force 
in  this  university  setting  of  great  power  on  every  level  of 
human  response,  then  I'm  afraid  to  predict  the  depths  to 
which  the  theatre  on  this  campus,  and  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment, will  fall. 

Mr.  Major,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  the  head  of 
the  Drama  Centre,  seems  to  be  using  the  university  set-up 
as  a  good  deal  for  him,  where,  without  having  any  respon- 
sibility to  his  audience,  he  is  indulging  himself  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

There  are  some  of  us  around  who  are  worried  about 
the  state  of  theatre,  whether  it  still  serves  a  purpose  to  an 
entertainment-satiated  public,  and  are  concerned  with  the 
direction  that  Theatre  should  take. 

University  theatre  has  the  potential  to  develop  vital 
theatrical  forms  and  should  be  used  to  that  end.  It  should 
not  be  a  museum  of  mistakes,  and  a  sanctuary  for  the  aim- 
less. 


FILM 


Visconti's  tribute 
to  Albert  Camus 


By  MEL  BRADSH  AW 

"In  a  universe  suddenly 
stripped  of  illusion  and  of 
light,  man  feels  himself  to 
be  a  stranger....  It  is  this 
divorce  between  man  and  his 
life,  the  actor  and  his  decor 
which  is  properly  called  the 
sentiment  of  the  absurd". 
(Albert  Camus,  The  Myth  of 
Sisyphus). 

Camus'  first  great  novel 
has  for  its  subject  such  a 
stranger,  Arthur  Meursault 
Although  considered  one  of 
the  first  modern  novels  of 
alienation,  The  Stranger  has 
no  successors  and  after  more 
than  twenty-five  years  con- 
tinues to  be  strikingly  uncon- 
ventional. 

That  the  author  refused 
to  sell  the  movie  rights  in 
his  lifetime  is  easily  under- 
standable. After  all  this  is 
not  simply  another  attack 
on  the  bourgeoisie  that  can 
be  nicely  translated  into  a 
number  of  screen  caricatur- 
es. It  is  the  actor  as  well 
as  the  decor.  Furthermore 
it  is  the  actor's  philosophy 
of  life,  which  is  pratically 
ineffable  in   visual  terms. 

After  her  husband's  death 
however,  Francine  Camus 
agreed  to  let  The  Stranger 
be  filmed  on  condition  that 
Luchino  Visconti  direct, 
(Visconti's  earlier  films  in- 
clude Rocco  and  his  Broth 
ers,  The  Leopard,  and  San- 
dra). On  the  level  of  decor, 
his  work  is  a  miracle  of 
fidelity  and  a  loving  tribute 
to  Camus.  The  author's  own 
apartment  in  the  Belcourt 
quarter  of  Algiers  was  used 
as  Meursault's.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Algerian 
company,  Casbah  Film,  the 
city  was  virtually  restored 
to  its  condition  under 
French  rule  for  the  shooting. 
Pre-war  cigarette  packs 
were  reprinted  for  scrupul- 
ous authenticity. 

While  the  exact  re-creation 
of  all  this  detail  is,  if  not 
easy,  at  least  conceivable, 


the  portrayal  of  Meursault 
himself  is  infinitely  more 
challenging.  In  the  central 
passage  of  book  and  film  he 
shoots  an  Arab  and  it  is, 
to  my  mind,  essential  that 
we  understad  the  point  of 
this  act.  It  is  manifestly  no 
excuse  to  say  that  the  act  is 
absurd  and  therefore  inex- 
plicable; first,  because  it 
clarifies  nothing;  secondly, 
because  that  is  not  the  sense 
in  which  Camus  uses  "ab- 
surd"; and  thirdly,  because 
it  is  equivalent  to  saying 
it  is  permissible  for  a  film 
to  be  boring  if  it  is  con- 
sciously portraying  boredom, 
shallow  if  it  is  trying  to 
convey  shallowness,  or  clum- 
sy if  cluminess  is  its  mes- 
sage. 

In  accounting  for  this  kil- 
ling, the  whole  work  must 
be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  book  offers  a  fuller 
explanation  than  the  movie. 
Not  that  the  team  of  screen- 
writers, including  two  of 
Camus's  personal  friends, 
have  not  done  a  more  than 
creditable  job.  In  replacing 
a  passing  thought  in  the 
hero's  mind  by  an  expres- 
sive gesture,  a  silent  obser- 
vation by  a  spoken  remark, 
and  retaining  parts  of  the 
first  person  monologue  in- 
tact they  have  stretched 
invention  to  the  limit.  Never- 
theless, the  inevitable  omis- 
sions, though  few,  are  telling. 
Not  having  read  the  novel 
until  after  seeing  the  movie, 
I  found  necessary  insight  in 
the  untranslatable  phrases. 
For  instance,  "And  just  then 
it  crossed  my  mind  that  one 
might  fire  or  not  fire  and 
it  would  come  to  absolutely 
the  same  thing". 

Marcello  Mastroianni,  the 
Fellinian  hero,  plays  once 
more  a  human  enigma  in  the 
title  role  of  The  Stranger, 
and  it  is  a  comment  on  his 
genius  that  we  never  tire 
of  him  in  such  parts  (as 
one  is  apt  to  with  his  brood- 
ing counter  part  Peter  O'Too- 


le).  Anna  Karina  plays 
Meursault's  mistress,  Marie, 
with  smiling  charm  and 
pathetic  loveliness  as  deman- 
ded. It  is  pleasant  to  see 
Miss  Karina  at  last  out  of 
the  clutches  of  Jean-Luc  Go- 
dard  and  behaving  more  or 
less  normally. 

Last  fall  in  connection  with 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 
I  spoke  of  a  new  fidelity  in 
the  filming  of  novels  which 
manifests  itself  in  choice 
as  well  as  treatment  of  a 
book.  This  trend  seems  to 


assume  an  ever  more  exact 
identity  between  the  reading 
public  and  the  cinema 
audiences.  While  Madding 
Crowd  can  stand  on  its  own 
as  a  movie,  The  Stranger 
only  admits  of  being  a  sup- 
plement to,  and  not  a  work 
truly  independent  of,  Ca- 
mus' novel.  To  appreciate 
the  film's  chief  merit,  fideli- 
ty of  visual  detail,  and  com- 
pensate for  its  chief  weak- 
ness, absence  of  psychologic- 
al detail,  one  must  return 
to  the  printed  word. 


Polluted  Valley 


By  KEN  DANCYGER 

Valley  of  the  dolls 

as  a  book,  has  made  publish- 
ing history.  According  to  the 
distributors  it  is  on  its  way 
to  making  tu  n  history  as 
well  —  fi.tanoial,  that  is. 

Valley  of  the  Dolls 
has  the  dramatic  impact  of 
a  rotten  egg.  It  just  goes 
splat  all  over  the  screen. 
And  yes  it  will  make  screen 
history;  as  the  epitomy  of 
contrivance  and  packaged 
popular  culture,  that  Holly- 
wood manufactutes  so  well. 

The  story  follows  the 
climb  of  three  young 
maidens  in  the  entertain- 
ment business  (Barbera  Per- 
kins, Patty  Duke,  and  Sharon 
Tate);  the  starting  point  is 
small  town,  USA,  the  finish- 
ing line  Hollywood.  There 


are  men  in  their  lives  — 
they  seem  to  matter  to  the 
girls,  but  not  really  to  us. 

In  the  film  you  can  only 
measure  the  level  of  success 
they  have  attained  by  the 
number  of  pills  (dolls)  they 
gobble.  But  for  success  you 
have  to  pay  a  price  or  at  least 
learn  a  lesson.  Barbara  Par- 
kins sees  the  shallowness  of 
it  all  and  goes  home  to 
Lawrenceville,  New  England 
and  romps  in  the  snow.  Patty 
Duke  having  gone  through 
two  husbands  and  a  lover, 
a  sanitarium,  a  nightclub 
career,  a  movie  career,  a 
theatre  career  (and  still 
looking  18)  ends  up  symbol- 
ically next  to  a  garbage  can, 
behind  a  theatre,  yelling 
about  how  lonely  she  is 
Sharon  Tate  (the  only  affect- 
ing character  of  the  lot), 


develops  breast  cancer  and 
commits  suicide  via  an  over- 
dose of  dolls.  Poetic  justice. 

For  the  record,  the  direc- 
tor Mark  Robson  also  filmed 
Peyton  Place,  a  film  he 
handled  with  much  more 
sensitivity.  Curiously  twenty 
vears  ago  Robson  also  direct- 
ed Champion  a  hard-hitting 
drama  about  boxing  with 
Kirk  Douglas.  He  pulled  no 
punches  then.  The  times, 
however,  have  changed. 

What  is  incredibile  is  that 
so  many  people  will  see  the 
picture  and  many  will  enjoy 
it,  as  they  did  the  book. 
Why? 

Granted  the  film  has  its 
share  of  sensationalism.  But 
is  not  one  ounce  of 
behind  the  film  — 
no  emotion. 

Herein  lies  the  weakness 


there 
feelins 


as  well  as  the  pouplarity  of 
Valley  of  the  Dolls.  Voila! 
Voyeurism  is  in;  genuine 
emotion  is  out.  We  can  glim- 
pse and  vicariously  enjoy 
the  climb  of  a  star.  The 
movie  implies  that  loneliness 
and  tragedy  are  the  end  pro- 
duct of  stardom.  When  the 
star  descends,  you  can  enjoy 
her  fall.  Stay  in  Lawrence- 
ville, USA.  Her  life  was  just 
as  miserable  as  is  yours.  In 
its  own  way  the  film  blesses 
the  status  quo  and  says 
"Woman,  you  should  be  satis- 
fied that  you  have  what  you 
have".  No  wonder  so  many 
secretaries  smiled  when  they 
left  the  theatre. 

This  is  a  cheap  film  that 
cheaply  exploits  the  emotion- 
al makeup  of  women,  and 
the  voyeuristic  vulnerability 
of  men. 
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MASCULINE 
FEMININE 

a  Jean-Luc  God-ird  film 

"The  cinema  of  Godord  happens 
to  be  the  mosr  hazardous,  the 
most  radical,  the  most  beauti- 
ful cinemo  today."  Cahiers  du 
Cinema. 

Jean-Pierre  Leaud 

Beit  Actor 
Berlin  Film  Festival 
1966 


The  comic  conquest 
of  the  little  tramp 
who  invented 
laughter 
with  a 
heartbeat 


NOW! 


Charles 
Chaplin 


WORLD  PREMIERE 
ENGAGEMENT  I 

Sat.  &  Sun.  Cont.  2  p.m. 
Weokdoys  ot  7  &  9  pm. 


MARCELLO  MASTROIANNI 

XH6  C0L0R 

siRaNGeR 

FEATURE  AT:  2.00 
3.50  5 .10  7.30  and  9.25  PM 
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BLOC -NOTES 


SMUG  MINORITY 

We  received  our  copy  of  The  Smug  Minority  toda^ 
complete  with  the  pboto  of  Berton  standing  beaming  in 
the  middle  of  huge  piles  of  103,000  copies  of  the  thingttiat 
annoyed  Robert  Fulford  so  much  m  last  nights  Star. 

We  also  popped  over  to  Mac's,  as  is  our  wont .on 

CONSCIENCE  OF  CANADA. 

Needless  to  say,  anybody  reviewing  this  book  is  going 
to  approach  it  with  considerable  antipathy,  after  the  de- 
lu°e  of  press  releases  that  have  ben  showered  about  the 
country.  Each  one  has  this  special  letterhead  and  special 
envelopes— with  the  smug  minority  in  scarlet  curhecuing 
letters— which  makes  one  think  that  it  is  an  electronic 
rock  group. 

The  excernt  in  the  Star  Weekly  seems  a  fairly  bland, 
journalistic  presentation  and  attack  of  the  Protestant 
Ethic  and  a  fairly  standard  attack  on  the  rhetoric  of  free 
enterprise.  The  flaws  seem  obvious:  it's  a  trifle  superficial 
in  its  re-hash  of  people  like  Hall  Theobald,  and  Moymhan. 
This  is  fine  as  a  magazine  article;  as  a  book,  it  may  seem 
a  trifle  forced.  (More  on  the  hook  later.) 

REX  REED 

Rex  Reed  writes  like  Andrew  Wyeth  paints  (Magu 
realism),  or  maybe  like  the  Beatles  in  Sergeant  Pepper. 
In  some  stupendous  leap  Reed  makes  a  profile  present, 
rather  than  portray. 

This  monf.i,  in  Esquire,  it's  Peter  Fonda:  "Holden 
Caulfield  at  27".  (Esquire  excels  itself  with  Reed  pieces; 
a  few  months  ago,  before  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  Reed  had  a 
profile  that  was  headed  "Will  the  real  Warren  Beatty 
please  shut  up?"). 

It's  a  swinging,  boisterous  article  that  moves  as  fast 
as  Fonda  talks  —  which  is  what  much  of  the  article  con- 
sists of.  After  a  blurring,  fast-talking,  hip,  bitter,  dropped- 
out  collage  of  background  ("Nobody  told  me  the  trutr. 
about  my  mother,  man.  I  was  ten  years  old  and  I  didn'i 
understand,  I  just  knew  she  was  dead  and  I  was  all  alone. 
I  didn't  find  out  how  my  mother  died  until  I  was  fifteen.  I 
as  sitting  in  this  barber's  chair  in  Rome  and  I  picked  up  a 
magazine  and  read  about  her  doing  herself  in  in  an  in- 
sane asylum.  It  blew  my  mind,  man.  And  nobody  to  this 
day  has  ever  told  me  anything.")  Reed  finishes  with  a 
plop.  "There  seemed  only  one  thing  left  to  ask:  "Are  you 
happy?"  But  Peter  had  done  a  perfect  swan  dive  back 
into  the  pool  and  he  never  heard  the  question."  CM. 

MISC 

Festival  flash  —  the  media  show  for  the  session  on 
advertising  last  night  was  a  tremendous  success,  and  a 
great  relief  to  the  festival  organizers.  Wednesday  night's 
show  had  been  hampered  by  swift  and  serious  technical 
breakdown  before  the  show,  and  the  instant  quitting  of 
one  of  the  technicians  responsible  for  the  collapse.  The 
fact  that  there  was  a  media  show  at  all  Wednesday  night 
was  a  considerable  achievement;  last  night,  however,  the 
triumph  was  complete. 

A  few  complimentary  copies  of  Logos,  Montreal's  an- 
swer to  the  Georgia  Straight  trickled  across  our  desks  this 
afternoon.  Apart  from  a  piece  on  "Theory  and  Practice  ot  . 
Disobedience"  (God!  is  Dimitrios  STILL  writing  about 
Civil  Disobedience?),  it  seems  a  pretty  grabby  magazine. 
It  expresses  much  of  what  we  envy  Montreal;  more  film, 
more  theatre,  more  passion,  more  politics  —  generally 
more  for  an  underground  paper  to  be  relevant  about. 

GARBLEDY  BOX 

Our  smallest  issue  yet,  and  the  first  of  Rod's  issues. 
Bobby  Hulk  apoplectic  about  irresponsible  Review  people 
who  never  write  to  deadlines,  and  con  poor  corporal  man- 
agers into  getting  records  for  them.  Rod  who  has  done  all 
the  work  for  this  issue,  retreats  to  cope  with  the  sports 
department.  And  this,  baby,  is  a  mast-head  ad.  The  first 
to  appear  here  for  months.  Back  by  popular  demand  to 
fill  a  hole. 


GRAHAM  FRASER 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODDARD 


STEPHEN  BORNSTEIN 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


and  we  recommend 

THEATRE 

Drummer  Boy  stays  on  at  the  Royal  Alex  and  Hav 
Fever  finishes  up  at  the  O'Keefe  to  make  room  for  I  Can  t 
Hear  You  When  the  Water's  Running  opening  Monday. 
It  looks  as  though  your  best  bet  would  be  to  stick  around 
for  the  U  C  Festival.  Next  Tuesday,  Trinity  College  Drama 
Society  opens  with  Sean  O'Casey's  Shadow  of  a  Gunman, 
directed  by  Sean  Mulcahy.  This  will  be  at  Cartwnght  Ha  1 
and  tickets  are  scarce  for  the  second  week  of  its  run,  so 
make  plans  to  see  it  for  the  first  week.  This  production 
opens  Tuesday,  and  is  the  first  effort  by  a  new  Irish 
Theatre  Group  on  campus.  Later  on  they  intend  to  pre- 
sent ar>  evening  with  Michael  Yeats,  William  Butler's  son 

At  that  press  conference,  we  were  also  introduced 
to  Martin  Hunter,  who  is  the  Drama  Centres  residen 
playwright.  He  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  he  s  do m 
there  either.  I  suppose  we  should  be  overwhelmed  by  he 
honesty  of  Messrs  Parker,  Major  and  Hunter.  I  m  dis- 
appointed in  what  appears  to  be  their  lethargy.  A.G. 

FILM 

Paul  Newman's  fans  will  be  able  to  see  him  next 
week  both  as  Cool  Hand  Luke  at  the  Imperial,  Yorkdal., 
S  c  an  d  a  s  The  Hustler,  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  Elec- 
tit  (College  at  Brunswick).  On  the  same  program  wi  h 
he  taSerfc  another  film  by  Robert  Rossen  Ubt h  with 
Tean  Sebere  The  Electra's  week  is  completed  by  the  ex 
cellent  Russian  Don  Quixote  and  Billy  Liar  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday. 

New  in  town  this  weekend  is  Jean-Luc  Godard  s  Ma* 
cultae-Feirnnine  at  Cinecity,  The  Funniest  Man  ta  the 
World  with  Charles  Chaplin  at  the  International  and 
!    Bedazzled,  an  unlikely  sounding  updated  Faust  with  Be- 
!    yond  the  Fringers  Peter  Cook  and  Dudley  Moore,  aUhe 
j  Fairlawn. 

FESTIVAL  FILMS 

Saw  a  preview  of  Mary  Omatsu's  film  S.O.B.,  which 
will  be  shown  at  the  U.C.  Festival  this  weekend.  It  s  a 
fast-moving  collage  of  the  impact  of  the  media-model  o 
Woman  and  feminine  sexuality  upon  women  in jenera. 
that  uses  some  of  the  techniques  used  best  by  Godard  in 
The  Married  Woman.  The  sound  (Jimi  Hendrix,  elec- 
tronic^nusic  by  Peter  Goddard,  and  The  Blues  Project) 
is  extremely  effective. 

S.O.B  is  only  one  of  the  films  that  will  be  shown  this 
weekend.  The  highlights  will  be  D.  W.  Griffith's  classic 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation  and  Peter  Watk.n's  The  War  Game 
Both  should  definitely  be  seen  by  anyone  interested  in 
film.  (War  Game  should  be  seen  even  if  you  don  t  give  a 
damn  about  film.)  The  "underground'  film  collection  in- 
cludes some  of  the  best-known  underground  films  around. 
(If  vou  haven't  seen  Norman  McLaren's  "Neighbours,  se. 
it  this  weekend.  It  is  a  classic,  and  only  rarely  shown.)^ 

MUSIC 

Secular  music  replaces  the  sacred  this  week.  Segovia 
won't  be  coming  until  next  Friday  to  Massey  Hall  so  con- 
tent  yourself  with  Wilson  Pickett,  also  at  Massey  Hall,  roi 
,woL>ws  this  Friday,  7:00  and  9:15  p.m  The :  Mothers 
(of  Invention  -  the  record  company  wanted  to  soften  the 
implications  of  the  original,  shorter  name.  If  you  don 
understand  what  I  mean,  read  James  Bal dw.n)  w.l  be  a 
Convocation  Hall  Sunday  evening.  Carolyn  Hester  is  st,l 
at  the  Riverboat.  And  of  some  local  interest:  Violins 
Steven  Staryk  recorded  a  concert  at  Hart  House  which 
will  be  broadcast  on  the  CBC  radio  network  m  two  . parU. 
Part  one  will  be  heard  on  Friday,  Jan.  26  at -10.30  p.m 
EST  and  Part  Two  one  week  later,  on  Friday,  Feb.  2  at 
10:30  p.m.  EST.   z  boehm. 

JAZZ 

Bobby  Hutcherson  appears  with  his  new  "> 
tow  on  Wed.,  Jan.  31  at  Hart  House.  Helping  Hutcherson 
tofill  the  Great  Hall  with  what  will  probably  be  some  ot 
the  grooviest  sounds  to  assail  our  auditory  senses  this 
year  will  be:  Chick  Corea  (piano),  Reggie  Workman 
(Dass)  Jimmie  Spaulding  (alto  sax),  and  Joe  Chambers 
drums)  Tyou  are  at  all  interested  in  modern  music 
yo™would I  have  to  be  a  damn  fool  to  m.ss  this  concert 
which  i  f  FREE,  underlined  FREE.  Tickets  are  easily  avail- 
aole Irom  the  porter  at  Mr.  Massey's  Mausoleum  (even  A 
you  are  a  woman).  Hope  to  see  Y  all  there.  J-™*-. 


Fed  up?  Evaluate  your 

C.  UADDICT 


By  HARRIET  KIDECKEL 

Arts  and  science  students 
will  soon  have  a  chance  to 
praise  or  condemn  their  pro- 
fessors, tutors,  courses  and 
labs. 

This  will  be  made  possi- 
ble by  the  second  Students 
Administrative  Council  co- 
urse evaluation,  edited  by 
Dave  Gobeil  (III  SMC)  and 
Neils  Ortved  (IV  Vic). 

Aiding  them  on  the  515,000 
project  and  handling  publi- 
city is  Ron  Mclnnes  (II 
Law),  who  was  co-editor  or 


DAVE  GOBEIL 


'ast  year's  pioneer  effort. 

"It  is  meant  to  be  a  free 
exchange  of  information— 
not  a  pressure  on  the  fa- 
culty," Ortved  said  in  a  re- 
cent interview. 

Many  professors  last  year 
eagerly  assisted  the  course 
evaluation  staff  for  their 
own  benefit;  and  most  of 
them  used  suggestions  given 
to  improve  their  courses 
this  year,  Ortved  reported. 

This  year's  editors  have 
tried  to  iron  out  many  of  the 
problems  that  plagued  last 
year's  project. 

For  instance,  they  are 
starting  work  earlier  this 
year,  avoiding  the  haste 
which  hobbled  organization- 
al efforts  last  time. 

And,  unlike  last  year,  there 
will  be  two  questionnaires- 
one  for  arts  students  and  one 
for  science  students. 

Distribution  of  question- 
naires will  be  different  as 
well.  One  week  in  early 
March  will  be  declared 
Course  Evaluation  Week. 

During  this  week  the  que- 
stionnaires will  be  distribut- 
ed and  collected  in  lectures 
of  all  arts  and  science  cour- 


ses which  have  an  enrolment 
of  more  than  70— more  than 
250  courses  in  all. 

Gobeil  and  Ortved  said 
they  were  hoping  for  an  80- 
per-cent  return  of  question- 
naires. 

Last  year  only  8,000  out  of 
45,000  questinnaires  were  re- 
turned and  many  of  those 
were  improperly  completed 
and  unuseable. 

The  contributors  of  the 
questionnaire  will  remain 
anonymous  this  year.  Only 
the  name  of  the  professor 
and  course  will  identify  the 
questionnaire. 

The  questions  themselves 
are  multiple-choice  opinion 
questions  adapted  from  last 
year's  questionnaire.  They 
concern  course  content,  sche- 
dule and  the  quality  of  tu- 
torials, lectures  and  lectur- 
ers. 

The  Evaluation  will  em- 
phasize first  and  second-year 
courses  in  particular  since 
there  are  the  courses  in 
which  the  most  choice  is  in- 
volved. 

The  course  evaluation  edi- 
tors have  said  they  will  pub- 
lish information  gathered  by 
other  faculties. 


courses 

The  publication  is  still  in 
the  organizational  stages.  Its 
success  will  depend  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  stu- 
dents who  fill  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires. 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


NEILS  ORTVED 

But  the  staff  is  also  in  des- 
perate need  of  volunteers 
who  will  help  collect  and 
correlate  the  information 
gathered  in  the  question- 
naires. Anyone  interested 
should  leave  his  name  and 
phone  number  at  the  SAC 
office  and  he  will  be  con- 
tacted. 


'Nigger'  author  calls  for  student  solidarity 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  _  The 
author  of  the  controversial 
article  The  Student  as  Nig- 
ger has  urged  Canadian  stu- 
dent newspaper  to  print  it 
in  protest. 


Jerry  Farber,  an  English 
lecturer  at  Los  Angeles 
State  College,  said  the  art- 
icle should  be  printed  to 
show  student  anger  at 
events  surrounding  the  pie- 


Co-op  residences  under  construction 


(continued  from  page  3) 

Residence  fees  vary  directU 
with  the  degree  of  "luxury" 
costs. 

Room  service  costs  fluc- 
tuate wildly.  They  are  $170 
a  year  at  St.  Hilda's  and  $38 
St.  Michael's. 

Food  service  costs  have 
shot  upward  lately,  the  re- 
port says.  Since  in  many 
cases  the  university  is  no 
longer  willing  to  administei 
the  provision  of  food  ser- 
vices, costly  outside  caterers 
have  been  hired.  A  student  at 
New  College  now  pays  $400 
a  year  for  food,  $193  more 
than  a  co-op  student. 

But  residences  are  not  the 
most  expensive  form  of  ac- 
commodation on  campus. 
The  standard  fee  for  a  non- 
denominational    college  is 


$805.  Co-ops  are  $645  for 
room  and  board  and  frater- 
nities charge  $832. 

It  was  found  that  students 
prefer  apartment  living  to 
any  other  type  of  accom- 
modation because  of  the  pri- 
vacy offered.  Fraternities 
appeal  to  students  wanting 
a  home-like  atmosphere. 

The  questionnaire  resuits 
also  showed  that  students 
with  A  and  B  average  gener- 
ally live  in  apartments,  resi- 
dences and  co-ops.  The  pro- 
portion of  students  with  C's 
or  lower  is  highest  at  frater- 
nities. 

College  deans  and  resi- 
ednce  council  heads  have 
been  invited  to  comment  on 
the  report,  which  will  be 
debated  at  the  next  SAC 
meeting. 


ce's  printing  last  month  at 
the  University  of  Windsor. 

The  appearance  of  Far- 
ber's  article  in  U  of  W's 
student  paper,  The  Lance, 
prompted  the  university's 
senate  to  threaten  to  expel 
the  co-editors  earlier  this 
month. 

Interviewed  by  telephone, 
Farber  termed  the  admini- 
stration's action  in  Windsor 
'unjustified.' 

But  student  solidarity 
could  improve  matters,  he 
said. 

"Very  often  the  best  res- 
ponse students  can  make  to 
intimidation  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  is  to  push 
together. 

"It's  easier  to  push  a- 
round  one  student  than  a 
solid  student  movement." 

He  suggested  that  the 
Windsor  administration 
might  have  panicked  or  act- 
ed in  the  good  old  tradi- 
tional way  —  to  stifle  or  put 
down  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  students  to  grow 
up." 

The  Windsor  senate  com- 


mittee agreed  to  stop  its 
editors  only  after  campus 
protest  and  the  calling  of  a 
Canadian  University  Press 
Investigation. 

"I  think  the  administra- 
tion must  be  more  regres- 
sive than  most,'  Farber  said. 

The  Ubyssey  first  reprint- 
ed the  article  from  an  Ame- 
rican underground  paper, 
The  Indian  Head,  in  Novem- 
ber. It  has  since  been  re- 
printed in  more  than  1C  Ca 
nadian  student  papers. 

Farber  was  surprised  at 
the  controversy  surrounding 
the  article.  He  did  not  feel 
it  was  obscene. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  a  leer- 
ing, guilty  attitude  towards 
sex,"  Farber  said.  He  felt 
obscenity  was  "sex  plus 
guilt"  and  said  "I  don't  have 
the  guilt.  ' 

"The  form  of  the  article  |eorned  that  it's  the  only  way  to  look 
is  part  of  its  content,"  he  ,  ,.,  ,,  At,  ,,  l(„ 
saj^j  any  day  of  the  month.  After  all,  lire 

"We  shouldn't  set  up  a  is  ius"oo  exciting  to  waste  any 
sterile  atmosphere  in  an  ar-    time.  And  Tampax  tampons  make 
tide  of  this  type  similar  to         it  easy  for  her.  For  you,  too. 


HOW  CAN 
SHE  LOOK  SO 
PERFECTLY 
POISED? 

Why  can't  she?  She's  already 
learned  the  beauty  secrets  a 
teenager  should  (enow.  She's  also 


that  in  the  schools.' 


BABEL  FILM  FESTIVAL 

TIME  AND  PLACE  CHANCE 
FRIDAY  ONLY 

Mechanical  Rm.  102   12:10  p.m.  NOW  1  p.m. 

Physics  Bldg.  Rm.  135  12:10  p.m.  NOW  2  p.m. 

FRIDAY  ONLY 


Carleton  newspaper  will  leave  CUP 
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OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  The 
Carleton,  campus  newspaper 
at  Carleton  University,  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Cana- 
dian University  Press. 

Carleton  editor  Reg  Silves- 
ter submitted  a  letter  of- 
withdrawal  to  CUP  president 
Lib  Spry  Monday. 

"In  its  present  form,"  the 
letter  said,  "CUP  is  of  no  val- 
ue to  The  Carleton." 

"Since  we  don't  choo.se  to 
fit  the  CUP  mould,  since  we 
don't  want  to  print  bad  copy, 
and  since  we're  tired  of  pay- 
more  for  less,  our  only  alter- 
native is  to  opt  out  of  the  or- 
ganization." 

Silvester  said  CUP  has  be- 
come an  ideological  organiz- 


ation rather  than  a  news  ser- 
vice. 

He  said  Carleton  staff  has 
been  dissatisfied  with  CUP 
for  most  of  the  year  because 
of  poor-quality  copy.  Discon- 
tent reached  a  head,  he  said, 
after  CUP's  "highly  politi- 
cal" national  conference  at 
Burnaby,  B.C.,  in  December. 

"We  hope  our  withdrawal 
will  encourage  other  papers 
to  re-evalue  their  positions 
with  regard  to  CUP,"  said 
news  editor  Peter  Johanscn. 

Said  CUP  president  Lib 
Spry:  "I  think  its  a  pity  that 
The  Carleton  staff  can't  pro- 
duce the  changes  they  want 
within  CUP. 


They're  the  modern,  internally  worn 
sanitary  protection.  The  feminine/ 
way.  Your  hands  never  need  touch 
the  tampon.  Belts,  pins  and  pads 
are  things  of  the  past.  And  so 
are  the  worries  and  embarrassment 

of  odor  and  chafing. 
Try  Tampax  tampons  today  c»nd 
see  if  you,  too,  can't  look  perfectly 

poised  any  day  of  the  month. 
Available  in  3  absorbency-sizes— 
Regular,  Super  and  Junior,  each 
with  its  own  container-applicator— 
wherever  such  products  are  sold. 

TAMPAX 

tampont 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  WORN  INTERNALLY 


Willi  IW  fiWUPMn 


BLOOR  ST.  UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  &  Bloor  Src. 
HEAR  DR.  ROBERT  B.  McCLURE 

Medicol  Missionary  from  India 

speak  to  the 

CAMPUS  CLUB 

following  the  evening  service 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 
Sun.  Jan.  28      7:30  p.m. 


CLASSIFIED 


BAHAMAS  charter  flight  reoding  wee* 
Feb  17-24.  SI  79  includes  round-trip 
let  air-fare  8  doys  hotel  accommoda- 
tion Contact  John  Hatezi  759-7453  Ft 
Bob  Allen  921-6356  evenings.  

YOUNG  PROFESSIONAL  woman  on 
evening  shift  ot  city  paper  needs  room 
or  room  and  board  on  or  near  campus. 
Phone  924-5123,  mornings  only. 

iECRETARY-TYPIST  centrally  located 
downtown  wishes  typing  to  do  at  home. 
Typing  speed  75  w.p.m.  on  electr.c 
typewriter.  Phone  924-3419  evenings  & 
weekends. 

HOME  TYP'NG  ot  theses,  essays,  etc. 
Coll  Patricio  between  9  a.m.  -  12  noon. 
7&3-2062.  

NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  I  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  tor  stu- 
dents. Call  Roger  Oatley  4B1-7439  now. 

ROOM  &  BOARD  for  washing  dinner 
dishes  and  boby  sitting.  No  other  du- 
ties. Aver.-e  Rd.  and  St.  Cloir  Ave. 
Prof.   Longan  925-5781. 

LOST  — 

ruby  stt 
of  Galbi 


RING  with  gold  bond  and 
ie  Steady-ring.  Lost  in  front 
lith.  Please  call  536-4339. 


DIAMONDS  -  CHINA.  For  exceptionally 
□  ood  values  and  courteous  serv ice.  See 


DR  ANNETTE  RUBINSTEIN  noted  cri- 
tic will  discuss  the  work  of  Bellows, 
Roth,  Malamud  and  Wallant,  Sunday 
January  28th.  196B,  8:15  p.m.  Cavalier 
Room.  Westoury  Hotel.  Admission  $1. 


GARMAN.  The  polls  are  located  in  Ne.v 
College  so  cost  your  ballot  GARMAN. 

TOM  FAULKNER  has  now  been  refused 
three  times  with  only  one  week  left  to 
the  Innis  College  Formal.  Will  he  moke 
if  Come  on  Feb.  2nd.  the  Old  Mill. 
Tickets  55.00  per  couple  ot  Innis  Coi- 

lege.  _ 

MALE  STUDENTS,  hove  you  success- 
fully sold  before.  Do  you  have  a  car? 
If  yes,  coll  368-7851,  ext.  540  for  o 
^ood  paying  evening-Soturdoy  job. 

VIRGINIA: 

I  know  th:re's  no  hockey  dance  to- 
night but  will  you  be  there  Feb.  27  The 
Hustling  Dance  ot  the  Drill   Hall  Fri- 

dQv  Feb'  2'  DAVE 

T.G.I. F.  (Thank  God  It's  Fridoy)  party 
starts  3  p.m.  every  Fridoy  -  Sot.  night. 
Come  &  donee  to  the  Discontent  -  350 
Huron  5t. 

1  PAIR  OF  PETERBOROUGH  "ALPINE" 

skis  (maplewood)  6'3"  and  bamboo 
poles  -  ?18.  1  pair  of  ski  boots  about 
size  7  -  $17.  or  $30  for  the  tot.  Judy 
923-6720  or  (533-7711  evenings). 

SKI-POLE:  Will  swap  good  Arlberg 
pole  (black)  which  I  accidentally  took 
home  offer  last  G.S.U.  ski  trip  for  mine. 
Fair  enough?  Bob  WA.  3-1269. 

LOST  Monday  Jon.  15  on  campus, 
Russian  watch.  If  found  please  coll 
928-2470  Rm.  204. 

LOST  —  a  pair  of  glasses  on  Devon- 
shire Place  Saturdoy  Jan.  20.  Finder 
please  phone  923-9954. 

PUBLICITY  EDITOR  needed  for  Cata- 
lyst magozine.  May  be  any  faculty,  no 
experience  necessory.  Call  924-0073 
far  details. 


YOU  ARE 

ONLY 
OLD  ONCE 

Charter  my  50  ft.  oeeon  auxi- 
liary ketch,  by  week  or  by 
month.  Sleeps  nine  including 
crew.  $800  (U.S.  funds)  per 
week  bare,  qualified  captain  in- 
cluded, for  four  persons,  $250 
each  additional  person.  Crew  as 
desired  extra.  Located  in  Mia- 
mi, sail  Bahamas  or  Gulf.  Con- 
tact H.  Haslam,  275  North 
Shore  Blvd.  E„  Burlington,  Ont. 


What  Makes  Women 
Weep-So  Often? 

Men  think  when  a  woman  cries 
she's  sad.  "Wrong",  says  a 
member  of  the  crying  sex  who 
explains  what  all  the  weeping 
is  about.  This  article,  in  Febru- 
ary Reader's  Digest,  tells  hus- 
bands why  it's  important  to 
differentiate  between  tears  of 
vexation,  sentiment,  tenderness 
and  the  ways  to  handle  tears. 
Does  the  "tell  me  about  it  later" 
technique  work?  When  is  it 
wrong  to  shut  off  the  faucet? 
How  do  you  handle  the  "Easy 
Crier"  when  an  attack  comes 
on  in  public?  This  examination 
of  women's  weeping  is  in  Feb- 
ruary Reader's  Digest,  now  on 
sale.  This  issue  also  features 
the  authoritative  article,  "Is  the 
Pill  Really  Safe?" 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Claude  Aveline's 

BR0UART 

English  version 
by  Archie  Campbell 

Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

Fri.  Feb.  2  to  Sat.  Feb.  10  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


SAC  NEEDS  HELP! 

WANTED: 


—  One  representative  to  a  committee  to  co-ordinate  housing  development 
plans  of  all  segments  of  the  University  community. 

—  Three  representatives  to  a  consultative  committee  to  discuss  changes  in 
Hart  House  planning  os  o  result  of  the  Campus  Centre. 

Please  apply  in  writing,  stating  qualifications  and  interests,  to: 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
SAC  OFFICE 

Please  include  address  and  phone  number.  Interviews  will  be  arranged. 

DEADLINE:  FEBRUARY  5 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Today 
1  p.m. 

Hear  Hussain  Al-Sharlstanl  speak 
on  Islam  ond  Society  at  the  In- 
ternational Student  Centre. 

Stanley  Grey,  chairman  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  University, 
speaking  on  student  control  os  it 
relates  to  the  recent  confrontations 
at  McGill;  also  the  SOU  program 
for  democratization  and  socializa- 
tion of  the  university.  Rm.  21)7, 
Sidney    Smith  Hall. 

Department  of  geology  films. 
Bring  your  lunch.  Rm.  128,  Mining 
Building. 

Students  for  Democracy  presents 


Vietnam:  The  Issues,  a  filmed  talk 
by  William  Bundy,  assistant  sec  re- 
Tory  of  state  for  far  Eastern  affairs. 
Discussion  of  the  current  situation 
in  South-East  Asia  will  follow.  Rm, 
1035  Wallberg  Building. 

8:30  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m. 

Voting  for  SAC  by-election  in 
the  New  College  Common  Room. 
All  New  College  sludents  are  urged 
to  exercise  their  franchise. 

4:30  p.m. 

Nominations  for  SAC  representa- 
tives at  Victoria  College  close.  No- 
mination forms  may  be  picked  up 
in  the  VCU  office  in  Wymilwood, 
Elections  ore  on  Tuesday. 


YOUR 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  & 
ACCIDENT  PLAN 

SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

IF  YOU  WERE  INSURED  WITH  P.S.I. 

YOU  MAY  ENROLL  IMMEDIATELY  WITH 
YOUR  UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

Reduced  Rates  to  Sept.  1st,  1968 


SINGLE 


MARRIED 


$21 00  $48°° 

Admin. -John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St. 

BAY  AT  GERRaRD 

EM.  4-4114 

NOTE:  If  you  hove  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office, 
Graduate  Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or 
Faculty  Offices. 


POST  -  URBANA  CONFERENCE 

JAN.  26-27-28 

FRIDAY;  7:30  ot  Knox  Church 
SAT:  9:30  a.m.,  2  p.m.,  7:30  p.m. 

Knox  Church 
SUN:  9:30  a.m.  Trinity  Buttery 

2:00  p.m.  Edward  Johnson  Bidg. 

SPEAKERS;  Dr.  Michael  Griffiths, 
Dr.  John  Srort 
Mr.  Wilbur  Sutherland 
Sponsored  by  Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 


VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON.  —  THURS.  AT  NOON 
WED.  —  FRI.  AT  NOON 
FRI.  —  TUES.  AT  NOON 

CORY  SUBMITTED  TO  S.A.C.  OFFICE  MAIN  CAMPUS 


The  Blues  oF 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

Mon.  ■  Thurs.  5:30  •  8:30  p.m. 
Dancing  &  Listening  to 

BRIAN  BROWN  TRIO 

Fri.  •  1  a.m.  -  3  a.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  •  3  a.m. 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

1  Huron  &  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 
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ski  ALPINE 

COLLINGWOOD 


INNER-SPRING  ROUNDUP 


SMC  sly  shinnyists  shine 


By  GELLIUS 

HOCKEY 

SMC  consolidated  their 
enviable  position  on  top  of 
Group  1  by  defeating  Vic, 
3-1.  Hurley  scored  twice  for 
SMC,  Cengarle  once.  Gries 
replied  rather  inarticulately 
for  Vic. 

Akiyama  (two  goals)  and 
Denison  led  Trinity  over 
Law,  3-1.  Fitzpatrick  led 
Lords  (elegant  variation;  see 
Fowler). 

Manning  and  Henderson 
scored  as  Knox  blanked 
Arch,  2-0. 

School  of  Business  (what 
is  School  of  Business,  any- 
way- Did  you  ever  see  any- 
one with  SOB  on  his  jacket? 
Rumour  has  it  that  School 
of  Business  is  actually  a 
front  foi-  the  Internat- 
ional Zionist  conspiracy.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised.)  ed- 
ged Forestry,  2-1.  Bengough 
and  Sharpe  led  the  winners; 
Swindle  scored  for  For. 

Scarborough,  shrieking 
their  fierce  war-cry  (Iuno 
Vesta  Minerva  Ceres  Diana 


Venus  Mars/Mercurius  Iovis 
Neptunus  Vulcanus  Apollo). 

Pharm,  led  by  Halliday, 
Hausser,  Bertrand  (Fr.,  — 
"Beitrand")  and  Cote 
whumped  Erindale,  4-1.  Con- 
go crept  through  the  black 
and  cut  through  the  jungle 
with  a  golden  track  for  Erin. 

Ouchteriony  scored  twice 
and  Clark  added  the  other 
goal  as  Vic  11  took  Law  11, 
3-0. 

New  got  good  goal  lending 
form  Caudert  as  they  shut- 
out Innis,  1-0.  Taylor  scored 
for  the  Gnus.  (The  gnu  is  a 
small  South  African  ante- 
lope, related  to  the  Ithy- 
phallic.) 

BASKETBALL 

UC,  perennially  cotidian  in 
Interfact  basketball,  defeat- 
ed MedsA,  5143.  Rogers  had 
1 1  for  UC.  Barker  led  Meds 
scorers  with  a  fine  17  points 
but  it  was  Lloyd  Rossman, 
who  had  14  assists,  was  cre- 
dited with  9  UC  turn-overs, 
and  performed  a  heart  trans- 
plant operation  on  one  of 
his  team-mates-  at  halfume 
who  sparked  Meds. 


Innis  slaughtered  Law,  87- 
45,  paced  by  Hersh  with  16 
points.  Lalonde  had  14  for 
Law. 

SMC  B  topped  Dents,  35- 
34.  Our  reporter.  Qwertyuio- 
pus,  was  bitten  by  a  rabid 
Ithyphallic  and  we  are  thus 
unable  to  supply  further 
details. 

Vic  11  beat  Trin,  39-26. 
SWIMMING 

PHE  won  the  recent  Inter- 
faculty  swim  meet  will',  91 
points  (followed  by  Vic,  71; 
APSC,  57;  Scar,  17;  Meds, 
37;  and  New,  5)  but  Vic  set 
the  only  record.  Gerring, 
Walt,  Heatley,  and  Macin- 
tosh swam  the  400-yds,  sprint 
relay  in  3.46.0,  lowering  the 
old  mark  of  3:48.4.  Leading 
performers  in  the  meet  were 
Stratten  of  PHE  (3firsts), 
Campbell  of  PHE  (2  firsts, 
one  second)  and  Vic's  Steve 
Low  (because  he  strips  so 
beautifully.) 

TRACK  and  FIELD 

2  miles 

1.  Richards        Vic  9.41  1 

2.  Cairns  Vic 

3.  Tong  APSC 


Waterloo  Warriors  tie  Blues  for  first 


While  Varsity  Blues  are 
off  enjoying  Austrian  hospi- 
tality, it's  business  as  usual 
for  the  other  eight  SIHL 
teams. 

When  Blues  departed  the 
scene  ten  days  ago,  they  had 
racked  up  eight  straight  lea- 
gue wins  and  held  first 
place  by  two  points. 

However,  the  persistant 
Waterloo  Warriors  have 
managed  to  equal  Blues' 
feat  and  now  claim  a  share 
of  the  top  spot. 

Sporting  a  five  and  zero 
mark  at  the  Christmas 
break,  the  well  balanced  War- 
ing up  on  a  swing  through 
Quebec  two  wins  over  Mon 
treal  and  one  over  Laval. 

Right  now,  the  Warrior's 
prospects  for  upsetting  the 
champion  Blues  are  excel- 
lent. 

Blues  return  on  Tuesday, 
and  must  overcome  the  tra- 
uma of  playing  the  Russians 
in  time  to  battle  Warriors 
Thursday  night— in  Water- 
loo. 

Supported  by  their  rabid 
rans,  Waterloo  is  always 
lough  at  home  and  could 
manage  to  pull  the  upset  of 
the  year  against  the  tired 
Blues.  The  Warriors  will 
have  an  added  bonus,  since 
Blues  must  save  some  of 
their  skating  legs  for  week- 
end games  at  Varsity  Arena 
against  MacMaster  and  Mon- 
treal. 

Mac  is  solidly  entrenched 
in  third  place  with  11  points 
from  nine  games  and  a  game 
in  hand  over  Western. 

If  the  Marlins  can  reverse 
their  usual  habit  of  blowing 
certain  victories  late  in  the 
season,  they  should  have 
enough  scoring  punch  to 
hang  onto  a  playoff  position. 

Mac  tied  Western  at  5-all 
last  week,  then  were  lucky 
lo  get  by  Guelph  3-1. 

Although   Western  Must- 


Turkey  of 
the  week 

Western  basketball  offi- 
cials, in  keeping  with  their 
philosophy  of  fair  play 
and  good  sportsmanship, 
have  had  Guelph  Gryphons 
Leigh  Hammond  declared 
ineligible  lor  further  Lea- 
gue play.  Hammond, 
Guelph's  only  claim  to  res- 
pectability, was  sporting  a 
5.gamc  scoring  average  of 
21.2  points  at  the  time. 
Other  League  coaches  were 
aware  of  Hammonds  dif- 
ficulties, but  figured  that  a 
protest  was  like  kicking 
the  cripple  while  he  was 
lying  on  the  floor.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted 
that  Western's  88-67  win 
over  Gryphons  was  the 
narrowest  victory  margin 
yet  over  winless  Guelph. 
Fear,  Western? 


OPEN 
WEEKENDS 

9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

•  7  Miles  of  runs 

•  2  T-Bati  2200  per  hr.  capacity 

•  Less  than  10  min.  lineups 

■  Groomed  hills— NEW  Snow  Packer 

•  Snack  Bar  and  Restaurant 

•  Ski  Instructors-Pro  Shop 

•  15.50  PER  DAY-GROUP  RATES 

•  Phono  Toronto  923-7572 


Is 

"The  Pill" 
Really  Safe? 

A  million  Canadian  women  take 
"the  pill"  yet,  there  is  still 
doubt  about  possible  dangerous 
side  effects!  February  Reader's 
Digest  reveals  there  is  still  a 
possibility  of  "the  pill"  causing 
cancer  .  .  .  that  its  use  could 
double  the  chances  of  blood  clots 
.  .  .  that  it  plays  a  role  in 
emotional  problems  and  weight 
gain!  Why  are  some  doctors 
asking  patients  to  stop  taking 
it?  Be  sure  to  read  this  authori- 
tative article  on  why  some 
women  should  be  cautious  about 
taking  "the  pill".  February 
Reader's  Digest  is  now  on  sale 
—  get  yours  today  while  copies 
are  still  available. 


angs  trail  Marlins  by  only  2 
points,  this  is  not  one  of 
their  better  seasons. 

Bolstered  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Brent  Imlach,  'Stangs 
have  been  getting  the  goals 
(51  in  10  games)  but  Iheir 
goallending  and  defence  are, 

to  say  the  least,  question- 
able. Western  has  given  up 
50  goals  already,  and  still 
must  visit  Waterloo  and  Var- 
sity on  the  road. 

Contrary  to  most  early  sea-, 
son  predictions,  Montreal 
and  Laval  are  still  challeng- 
ing Western  and  MacMaster 
for  Ihe  last  playoff  spots. 

Mac  appears  safe  for  the 
present,  but  both  Quebec 
teams  traii  Western  by  only 
one  point  and  each  has  one 
game  in  hand. 

The  fourth  spot  could  re- 
main undecided  until  Laval 
and  Montreal  play  each 
other  in  Quebec  City  on-  Feb. 
18. 

Queens,  the  scoreless  won- 
ders, will  not  repeat  Iheir 
amazing  second-half  spurt  of 
last  year,  and  should  settle 
for  seventh  place.  . 

Gaels  goaltending  is  more 
than  adequate  so  long  as 
lanky  Norm  Douglas  stays 
healthy,  but  nobody  gets 
very  far  in  the  SIHL  race 
scoring  but  two  goals  per 
game. 

McGill  Redmen,  having  al- 
lowed 58  goals  in  only  9 
names,  can't  do  anything  ex- 
cept act  as  spoilers.  After  all, 
somebody  has  to  be  the  spoi- 
lers and  right  now  McGill  is 
as  likely  a  bet  as  any. 
After  evei  v  game,  the  cellar- 
dwelling  Guelph  Gryphons 
look  more  and  more  like  a 
intercollegiate  hockey  team. 

SENIOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE 

G     W    L    T     F      A  P 

»::!  }  8  8  g  f  S 

Montrcol         9    4    5    0    45    41  3 

8S5-*.:::  S  2  ?  0  ».  «  4 

Gudph  ....  8    I    7    0    17    -18  2 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


REGULAR  and  KINGS 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  BADMINTON  TOURNAMENT 

SINGLES  Wednesday     Jan.  31,  1968  —  7  -  9  p.m. 

DOUBLES        Thursday      Feb.  1,  1968  —  6-9  p.m. 


Medicals  required  and  whites  must  be  worn 
Refreshments  afterwards 


G.S.U.  SKI  TRIP 

TO  BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  COLLINGWOOD 

SATURDAY  FEB.  3 

Cost:  $7.50  includes  —  All  Tows 

—  Transportation 

$2  DEPOSIT  MUST  BE  PAID 

—  TO:  TOM  GOVERS 

ROOM  140  —  LASH  MILLER  CHEM.  BLDG. 
PHONE  759-1432  BETWEEN  7  P.M.  AND  9  P.M. 
BUS  LEAVES  AT  8  A.M.  SHARP 
FROM  G.S.U.  BLDG.  ]  6  BANCROFT  AVE. 


A  Third  Shattering 


SHAM-BULL-SESSION 

(a  DANCE,  again  with  the  shocking  sounds 
of  the  ShambulU  band) 


l/  Girls  out  of  university  ore 
also  very  welcome. 

iUlUu*  


j/  Graduate  and  upper-year 
undergraduate  girls  are  very 
welcome. 

At  the  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS' 

Union  (building),  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  26 
9:00  p.  m.-  1:00  a.m. 
ADMISSION  $125 

Dancing,  a  licenced  BAR  (and  tables  &  chairs)  in  the 
rear  arena.  Free  food  (and  quiet)  in  the  front  lounges 
(up  and  downstairs). 

Stag  or  Drag.  Moke  the  new  G.S.U. 's  4th  dance  (ond  third  sham- 
bull-session)  an  even  bigger  success  then  the  1st  three  ! 
Sorry,  the  low  soys  those  under  21  cannot  be  admitted.  Any  fur- 
ther suggestions  on  future  GSU  events  (academic,  political,  dis- 
cussional,  social,  etc.)  ore  welcome: 

PHONE  928-2391  or  (EVENINGS)  698-4147 
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BAD  CALL  HURTS  BLUES 


Varsity  held  to  draw  by  Swedea 


WARD  PASSI 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

INNSBRUCK,  Austria — A  late  goal  by 
Swedish  forward  Anders  Ajaxsson  gave 
Sweden  an  unexpected  3-3  tie  with  Varsity 
Blues  yesterday.  Ajaxsson's  goal,  his  se- 
cond of  the  game,  came  with  just  three  mi- 
nutes left  to  play  and  moments  after  a  Var- 
sity insurance  goal  had  been  disallowed  on 
a  questionable  offside. 

The  result  of  this  game  removes  Varsity 
from  title  contention.  Russia  clinched  the 
gold  yesterday  by  storming  past  Czechoslo- 
vakia 6-1.  Even  if  Blues  defeat  Russia  on 
Sunday,  the  best  they  can  now  finish  is 
third.  They  could  place  as  low  as  fourth 
in  the  six  team  tourney,  although  this  is  un- 
likely. 

Opening  minutes  of  the  contest  featured 
lots  of  cautious  manoeuvering  around  cen- 
tre ice  as  the  two  teams  sought  to  get  un- 
tracked.  Finally  at  the  11:00  mark,  Ajaxsson 
gave  Sweden  a  1-0  lead  when  he  scored  after 
being  left  unattended  in  front  of  the  Var- 
sity net. 

Blues'  captain,  Peter  Speyer,  evened  the 
count  two  minutes  later  following  perfect 
passes  by  Paul  Laurent  and  Ward  Passi.  He 
scored  on  a  quick  wrist  shot  that  banked 
in  off  the  right  post. 

Varsity  took  the  lead  for  the  first  time 
later  in  the  period  as  John  Gordon  counted 
from  a  scramble  in  front  of  the  Swedish 
goal.  Dilligent  digging  by  linemates  Brian 
St.  John  and  Don  Fuller  helped  set  up  the 
goal. 

As  the  second  period  got  underway,  Blues 
ran  right  into  a  penalty,  and  24  seconds 


later  Sweden  tied  the  game  2-2.  Anders 
Brannstrom  deflected  the  puck  into  the  net 
on  a  goal-mouth  pass. 

Play  was  wide-open  for  most  of  the  pe- 
riod with  Varsity  having  the  best  scoring 
chances.  They  finally  cashed  one  of  them 
when  Brian  Jones  scored  from  yet  another 
scramble,  boosting  Blues  into  a  3-2  lead. 
However,  they  missed  countless  other  op- 
portunities by  not  shooting  enough. 

Like  the  Canadian  national  team,  Blues 
either  went  in  too  close  or  waited  too  long, 
before  firing.  Sweden  appeared  tired  and 
hanging  on,  while  Blues'  passing  was  much 
sharper  than  in  previous  games.  Unfortu- 
nately it  didn't  show  on  the  scoreboard. 

Play  in  the  final  session  was  alternately 
wide-open  and  scrambly.  As  in  the  previous 
period.  Blues  had  lots  of  good  scoring  chan- 
ces but  couldn't  make  them  pay  off. 

The  crucial  play  of  the  game  and,  for 
Blues,  the  tournament,  came  at  the  16:00 
mark.  Just  as  Varsity  put  the  puck  into  the 
Swedish  net  following  a  scintillating  three- 
on-one  rush,  a  feeble  official  ruled  the  play 
was  offside.  It  wasn't  even  close  to  being 
offside,  but  that's  how  it  was  called. 

A  minute  later,  with  Blues  still  groping 
in  anger,  Ajaxsson  concerted  a  goalmouth 
pass  and  the  game  ended  in  a  draw. 

Blues  outplayed,  outhit  and  outshot 
(31-18)  Sweden,  but,  as  is  the  custom  over 
here  as  a  Canadian  team,  they  couldn't  set 
a  fair  shake  from  the  officials. 

In  the  overall  standing  at  the  Universiade, 
Russia  is  first  (surprise)  with  Japan  se- 
cond. 


DOUG  JONES 


BRIAN  JONES 


Basketball  Blues  stunned  at  home  again; 
now  hit  the  road  for  tough  Lancer  game 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

The  cramped  confines  of 
Hart  House,  traditional  ha 
ven  of  Varsity  Blues,  proved 
unreceptive  for  the  second 
time  this  season  as  Blues  fell 
to  Waterloo  Warriors  87-81 
— relinquishing  first  place  in 
the  process.  After  winning 
two  crucial  games  on  the 
road,  Varsity's  future  looked 
rosy  indeed,  but  by  dropping 
two  in  their  own  stomping 
grounds,  Blues  have  to  win 
again  on  the  road  if  they 
hope  to  gain  at  least  the  third 
and  final  playoff  position. 

And  to  make  matters 
worse,  Varsity  plays  Wind- 
sor Lancers  tomorrow  night 
in  Windsor  —  where  Lancers 
are  almost  invincible. 

The  expected  excitement 
of  a  race  for  the  scoring 
championship  between  War- 
riors' Sol  Glober  and  Var- 
sity's Bruce  Dempster  fail- 
ed to  materialize  Wednes- 
day night,  and  had  much  to 
do  with  Blues'  defeat.  Glober 
poured  in  31  points  for  War- 
erloo  to  lead  game  scoring, 
but  Dempster  was  colder 
than  an  igloo  in  Nome,  hit- 
ting for  only  8  points.  With 
Dempster  and  backcourt 
mate  Mark  White  collecting 
only  20  points  between  them 
— half  their  usual  average  — 
Waterloo  could  concentrate 
on  controlling  the  Toronto 
forwards. 

And  yet  the  Varsity  for- 
wards almost  won  the  game 
on  their  own.  Arvo  Neidre, 
who  played  tremendously  ag- 
ainst Warriors  last  year,  was 
magnificent  in  defeat,  collec- 
ting 26  points  in  a  sharp- 


shooting  display  from  side- 
court.  John  Hadden  was  eq- 
ually impressive  —  pulling 
down  over  20  rebounds, 
blocking  shots  and  hitting 
for  18  points,  many  on  spec- 
tacular tip-ins. 

Blues  were  down  41-36  at 
halftime,  but  had  a  60-56  lead 
midway  through  the  second 
half.  They  could  have  won 
the  game  handily,  had  they 
made  half  Qf  the  easy  lay- 
ups  they  kept  missing.  And 
time  and  time  again,  defen- 
sive lapses  let  Sol  Glober 
and  Doug  Lockhart  through 
for  crucial  Warrior  baskets. 

Former  Blue  Lockhart  was 
next  to  Glober  in  Waterloo 
scoring  with  19  points,  while 
rookies  Larry  Sobol  and  Bry- 
an Brown  had  10  apiece.  Ron 
Voake  followed  Neidre  and 
Hadden  with  13  points  for 
Blues. 

The  Windsor  team  Varsity 
faces  tomorrow  is  consider- 
ably weaker  than  last  year's 
championship  squad.  Their 
great  forward,  Marty  Kwiat- 
kowski,  is  not  playing  this 
season,  nor  is  all-star  guard 
Angelo  Mazzuchin.  Lancers 
are  also  missing  guard  Doug 
Brown  and  forward  Walt 
Taranczuk,  both  starters 
last  year,  and  forward  Gary 
Polano. 

But  with  Bob  Samaras  as 
coach,  you  can  be  sure  that 
Lancers  have  something. 
And  all-star  center  Bob  Nav- 
etta  is  back  with  the  team  to 
provide  a  talented  nucleus 
for  the  Windsor  attack. 

So  Blues  will  have  another 
tough  game.  The  SIBL  is  so 
incredibly  balanced  this  year 


that  the  winning  margin  in 
games  between  the  top  five 
teams  has  never  been  more 
than  eight  points.  Whv 
coaches  get  grey  .  .  . 

SCORING 

for  Varsity: 

Neidre  26,  Hadden  18    Voake  13, 
White  12,  Dempster  8.  Slater  2,  Kirby 
2,  Garbe,  Trofford,  McNoughton. 
lor  Waterloo: 

Glober  31     Lockhart   19,   Sobol  10 
Brown     1 0,    Laoniste    9,    Webster  3, 
Rourke  2,  Talesnick  2    Edwards,  Burch. 
SIBL  STANDINGS 
Western  Division 

GP  W    L    For  AgstPfs 

Waterloo 


Windsor 

Western     ....  4 

Toronto    .....  5 

McMaster    ...  4 

Guelph    5 


3  1 


1     358  329 

"     425  394 

287  308 

329  479 


Eastern  Division 

GP  W     L    For    Agst  Pts 

McGill    3    3    0    238     164  6 

Queens    2    2    0     166      83  4 

Montreal    2    0    2     127     188  0 

Laval    3    0    3     120    216  0 

Future  Games 
Saturday,  January  27 
Toronto  at  Windsor 
McMoster  ot  Western 
Laval  at  Montreol 
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TELEGRAM 

Phil  Bingley  reports 
from  Austria  that  the 
team  feels  like  drinking 
themselves  under  the 
table  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  yester- 
day's unfortunate  Sweden 
game.  They're  pretty  up- 
set over  the  refereeing 
and  all.  Some  people  have 
said  in  the  light  of  what's 
happened  (Blues  can't 
win  a  gold)  that  our  gi- 
gantic telegram  (more 
than  800  names,  thanks 
very  much)  seems  a  pret- 
ty hollow  gesture.  I  don't 
agree;  and  here's  what  the 
telegram  will  say:  "No 
sweat  lads  stop  win  or 
lose  against  the  big  bad 
Rusktes  we  think  you've 
done  just  fine  stop." 


26  Points  for  lenpin'  ARVO  NEIDRE 


Wrestlers  to  Guelph  invitational 


The  wrestling  Blues  con- 
tinue to  tune  up  for  the 
OQAA  championships  in  Fe- 
bruary as  they  travel  to 
Guelph  this  weekend  for  that 
the  annual  Guelph  invitat- 
inal. 

Coach  Karl  Wipper  ex- 
pects two  or  three  medals 
from  his  grapplers,  but  is 
more  interested  in  the  ex- 
perience   which    the  meet 


will  provide.  "That's  the  one 
thing  we  lack,"  said  the  ben- 
ign leader. 

Wrestling  for  Varsity  are*" 
Steve  Casslman  (123),  Jim 
Doner  (130),  Bob  Kellerman 
(137),  Rick  Kesten  and  Ron 
Wilson  (145),  Rod  Vinter 
(16C),  Bill  Allison  (167),  Vic 
Helfland  (177),  and  Mike 
Wright  (191).  There  is  no 
heavyweight  entered  for  To- 
ronto. 


BINGLEY  WITH  THE  BLUES 


BLUES  TIE  RUSSIANS  5-5 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

INNSBRUCK,  Austria  -  Varsity 
Blues  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  humi- 
liation predicted  for  them  Sunday  as 
they  upset  the  form  charts  by  battling 
a  powerful  Russian  team  to  a  5-5  draw. 

A  goal  by  Paul  Laurent  at  16:24  of 
the  third  period  gave  Blues  their  well- 
earned  tie  in  a  match  which  saw  them 
outplay  and  outshoot  their  heavily- 
favoured  opponents. 


However,  despite  their  tremendous 
performance.  Varsity  had  to  settle  for 
a  bronze  medal  in  the  six  team  world 
Universiade  hockey  tournament,  even 
though  they  lost  only  one  game. 

Russia  won  the  gold  with  four  victories  and 
a  tie  in  five  games;  Czechoslovakia  came  second, 
losing  only  to  the  Russians,  while  Canada  follow- 
ed with  two  wins,  two  ties  and  a  loss  (to  the 
Czechs  on  opening  day). 

Most  oberservers  here  at  Innsbruck  felt  Blues 
would  be  doing  well  to  hold  the  Russians  under 
double  figures,  especially  after  Varsity's  unins- 
piring 3-3  performance  against  Sweden  (Russia 


beat  the  Swedes  14-2).  Also,  Blues  had  lost  8-4  to 
the  Czechs,  a  team  whipped  by  Russia  6-1.  So 
Blues  were  not  exactly  brimming  with  over-con- 
fidence as  they  took  the  ice  against  their  fero- 
cious red-clad  opposition. 

But,  with  nothing  to  lose  and  buoyed  substan- 
tially by  an  800-name  telegram  of  support  sent 
by  U  of  T  fans,  Blues  dominated  the  first  period 
right  from  the  opening  face-off.  They  outshot  Rus- 
sia 10-7  and  outscored  them  2-1. 

Peter  Speyer  opened  the  scoring  after  a  bril- 
liant rush  by  Don  Fuller.  Fuller  rushed  down  the 
left  wing,  circled  the  goal  and  relayed  a  perfect 
pass  to  Speyer  who  drove  a  high  wrist  shot  into 
the  net. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Paul  Laurent  had  a  wide- 
open  breakaway  from  centre  ice,  but  was  robb- 
ed on  a  good  save  by  the  Russian  goalie.  Then 
right  from  the  ensuing  faceoff,  Laurent  put  Blues 
ahead  2-0  on  a  slap  shot  into  the  top  corner. 

Russia  narrowed  the  count  just  before  the 
end  of  the  period  following  a  penalty  to  Bob  Ha- 
milton for  delaying  the  game.  Haimlton  was  nabb- 
ed for  moving  the  puck  along  the  boards  with 
his  skates— the  first  time  this  infraction  had 
been  called  in  the  tournament.  Igor  Tuskin  scor- 
ed on  a  screened  shot  30  seconds  into  the  Rus- 
sian power  play. 


(Hockey  continued  on  page  12) 


i/ina  Mothers  climax  (B)abel  festival 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

Fifteen  late-comers  pounded  on  the  doors 
outside  Convocation  Hall  last  night  —  over- 
flow ticket-buyers  for  the  Mothers  of  Invention 
concert. 

Inside  strobes  flashed,  10  shaggy  Mothers 
pounded  the  organ  and  drums,  movies  and  pat- 
terns scanned  the  walls  and  ceiling,  fingers 
played  up  and  down  the  bass. 

In  an  upper  balcony  two  youths  writhed  high 
to  the  insidious,  pounding,  grinding  beat.  Hair 
splayed  in  the  movie-light. 

Red,  green,  yellow,  spiral  complexions.  Four 
girls  work  it  out  on  stage  —  five,  ten,  fifteen 
minutes  of  wailing  rhythym.  Grease  globs  glis- 
tened, moving  on  a  huge  white  screen  behind 
The  Mothers. 

Cymbals,  sawdust  and  confetti  ram,  low  rum- 
bling electronic  moans,  colorful  sounds. 

Are  The  Mothers  good?  Just  ask  anybody. 
Larry  liked  them;  he  was  stoned.  Sherry  fell 
asleep.  Jan  muttered,  Kathy  was  mad.  On  stage 
The  Mothers  looked  like  ugly  devils  in  the  red 
light. 


The  mothers  must  have  the  biggest  instru- 
ment section  of  any  pop  group  in  America,  but 
they  rely  mostly  on  drums,  organ  and  bass, 
fronted  sometimes  by  leader  Frank  Zappa's 
guitar.  In  the  noise,  voices  mingle  and  disap- 
pear, although  once  Zappa  ran  through  the 
words  of  a  song  first.  At  any  given  time  they 
may  use  saxophones,  clarinets,  guitars,  kettle 
drums,  trumpets,  cymbals  and  tambourines. 

There  is  no  pattern  to  a  Mothers'  concert. 
They  meander  on  stage  and  seem  to  pick  up  in- 
struments at  random.  Zappa  insults  the  aud- 
ience .      "We  cater  to  the  lowest  taste" — they 

love  it  "Cretins  wanting  to  be  entertained." 

The  Mothers  are  famed  for  their  critical  at- 
tacks on  North  American  society  and  customs, 
but  either  they've  mellowed,  or  the  words  were 

'°The  same  might  be  said  for  the  whole  of 
(B)ABEL:  Society  as  Madness  and  Myth.  As 
an  all-out  expose  of  Western  society  it  was  less 
successful  than  last  year's  Psychedelic  Festival, 
and  created  far  less  hysteria. 

The  (B)ABEL  environment  in  the  University 


College  refetcory  was  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
psychedelic  environment  of  last  year. 

Of  course  the  Literary  and  Athletic  Society, 
which  sponsored  the  whole  entertainment,  had 
to  overcome  countless  obstacles  to  get 
(B)ABEL  on  the  road  at  all. 

The  producer  and  director  of  tire  media 
shows  Wednesday  and  Thursday  walked  off  the 
job,  taking  a  computer  they  built  to  control 
lights,  sound  and  projectors.  Students  worked 
all  night  Wednesday  to  rig  up  a  new  system 
for  the  lights  and  projectors. 

The  computer  itself  broke  down  half  an  hour 
before  Wednesday's  show. 

Scheduled  to  open  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  the 
(B)ABEL  environment  wasn't  ready  until  three 
p.m.  To  see  it  Saturday  you  stood,  and  stood, 
and  stood,  climbing  three  flights  of  stairs  in 
two  hours. 

"If  you  got  this  far,"  a  pencilled  sign  on  the 
stairwell  noted,  "you're  not  patient,  you're 
mad." 

dee  FESTIVAL  on  page  3) 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

4:30  p.m.  -  Lecture  Holl,  Academic  Building 
JAN.  30 

'Canada  and  the  Pax  Americana' 

Mr.  John  W.  Holmes,  Director-General  of  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  of  Internotionol  Affairs,  and  Visiting 
Professor  of  International  Affairs,  University  of  To- 
ronto. 


MEETING  TODAY 

U.  C.  DEBATING 

ALL  INTERESTED  ARE  WELCOME 


5:00  P.M. 


UC  135 


ZORBA 


con 


JAZZ 


241  YONGE  ST. 
364-3713 

(above  WIMPY'S) 

Commencing  Jen.  24th 

Every  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening  from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  o.m. 
You  may  dine  on  superb  Greek 
cooking  and  listen  to  the  iazz  of 

the  gordie 
Mcdonald  trio 

Geordie  McDonald  -  drums 
Bruce  Harvey  -  piano 
Gary  Brisbane  -  bass 

Membership:  $1.00 
Admission:  $1.00 
Special  low  prices  on  Greek 

"haute  cuisine" 
HELP  KEEP  JAZZ  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  IN  TORONTO  I 


Around  Campus, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

committee  on  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  science 

presents  an  open  ecture  on 

EUCLID  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

By  Marshall  Clagett 

Prof,  of  the  School  of  Histcricol  Studies 
The  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

Jan.  30      1:10  P.M. 
ROOM  102      MECHANICAL  BLDG. 


(Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  in  co-operotion  with  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  ond  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies) 

ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNITY  ARE  INVITED. 


'AIL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL 
r  EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL  1 
LUXURIOUS  •  PLAIN  &  FANCY  ' 

F^oi.CAL( 

TORONTO 

319  BlOOR  ST.  W.,  WA.  5-6306 


Murray  Schisgal's 
Broadway -Hit  Comedy 

"LUV" 

Held  over  this  week 
8:30  p.m. 

At  Colonnade  Theatre 

131  BLOOR  ST.  N. 
Mon.  to  Thurs.  $2.50 

Fri.-Sot.-Sun.  $3.00 
Special  Student-  Rates 

Mon.  -  Thurs.  $1.50 

with  card  (ot  door) 
RESERVATIONS: 

925-4573 


SAC  NEEDS  HELP! 

WANTED: 


—  One  representative  to  o  committee  to  co-ordinate  housing  developme  i 
plans  of  oil  segments  of  the  University  community. 

—  Three  representatives  to  a  consultative  committee  to  discuss  chonges  i 
Hart  House  planning  as  o  result  of  the  Campus  Centre. 

Please  apply  in  writing,  stating  qualifications  and  interests,  to: 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
SAC  OFFICE 

Please  include  address  and  phone  number.  Interviews  will  be  arranged. 

DEADLINE:  FEBRUARY  5 


The  JCR-Sex  in  a  river  bed 


The  other  hand  hides  an  appendix  scor 

By  MIKE  KESTERTON 

The  Junior  Common  Room  of  University  College 
looks  like  a  basement  committee  room  of  the  House 
of  Parliament  after  the  Ottawa  River  has  flooded 

Amid  the  blue-grey  muck  of  the  river  bed  sit  por- 
traits of  our  Victorian  forefathers:  stuffed  shirts,  Lady 
Janes  of  both  sexes  and  the  occasional  plump-cheeked 
servant  girls. 

In  the  JCR  ihc  mini-skirts  are  so  short  that  if  a 
girl's  slip  starts  to  show  you  can  no  longer  see  her 
appendix  scar. 

In  the  JCR,  if  its  lipstick  is  smeared,  it's  probably 
a  girl. 

The  sallow-cheeked  English  students  bunch  in 
tight  little  circles,  passing  Cole's  notes  and  good-na- 
turedly seducing  one  another. 

Bridge  players  whoop  and  cackle,  spilling  their 
bread  crumbs  as  they  slap  down  trumps. 

The  Review  of  The  Varsity  hog  all  the  best  seats 
i  under  the  radio  outlets  and  listen  to  the  pleading  of 
I  fellow  English  students  who  want  to  review  Blow-Up. 

The  JCR  is  where  you  go  when  you're  a  teaching 
I  fellow,  and  you've  just  learned  to  smoke  Balkan  So- 
!  branie,  because  you  want  to  meet  that  little  Leslie  in 
i  the  back  row  of  your  tutorial  who,  you  have  heard,  is 
i  a  son  of  a  gun. 

The  best  thing  about  the  JCR  is  the  shape  of  the 
i  girls. 

You  can  lell  what  college  a  girl  comes  from  by 
i  looking  at  her  backside.  At  Trinity,  for  instance,  a  girl's 
;  derriere  begins  above  her  shoulder-blades,  swelling  out 
i  until  it  has  the  girth  of  a  British  oak  tree,  crimping 
;  in  again  about  the  kness.  At  Victoria,  the  girls  have 
[  sensible,  all-purpose  patent-leather  bottoms  in  a  basic 
i  shade  that  will  go  with  anything  they  wear.  At  Sti 
!  Mike's  the  girls  aren't  allowed  to  have  derrieres. 

A  JCR  girl  beggars  couth  description,  unless  you 
I  have  swung  a  halt-empty  sack  of  Irish  cobblers. 
|  A  hair-tree  forest  of  expatriate  CYCers  sits  and  lis- 
I  tens  patiently  to  a  bored  Indian  that  they  have  cap- 
|  tuied  explaining  the  mysteries  of  some  oriental  Nor- 
|  man-Vincent-Pealism. 

|  Hershell  Ezrin,  president  of  the  UC  Lit,  swoops 
i  around  like  a  barrage  balloon  in  the  Blitz. 

When  you  walk  into  the  room,  everyone  looks  up 
I  to  see  if  you're  someone.  It's  crushing  to  see  that 
[  you're  not.  Faces  resume  the  intensity  of  their  former 
I  conversations. 

As  the  Yoikvillc  town-crier  says:  "Ten  o'clock,  and 
|  all's  real." 

I  Jean  Vanier  to  lecture  at  SMC 

ji  Jean  Vanier,  son  of  the  late  governor-general  an'! 
jj  a  pioneer  in  treatment  for  the  mentally  retarded,  wi'J 
jj  give  seven  lectures  at  St.  Michaels  College  on  Love  ana 
jj  the  Conquest  of  Human  Misery,  starting  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Vanier,  who  once  taught  philosophy  at  SMt: 
|i  will  speak  at  4:15  p.m.  tomorrow  and  Feb.  5,  12  and  14, 
;!  and  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  and  Feb.  7  and  13. 
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Festival 


(continued  from  page  1) 

At  the  top  you  descended  by  elevator  to 
the  environment. 

The  designers  wanted  each  person  to  dis- 
cover the  environment,  consisting  of  a  maze 
and  several  psychologically-weighted  rooms 
alone. 

In  some  rooms  banks  of  fluirescent  lights 
blinded  you,  fuzzy  walls  tickled  you.  You 
stood  in  a  soundless,  lightless  room  with  no 
dimensions  in  the  darkness  and  experienc- 
ed vertigo. 

The  environment,  although  a  disappoint- 
ment to  some,  came  closest  to  capturing 
what  (B)ABEL  was  all  about.  Walking 
through  its  corridors  you  met  other  people 
but  you  were  supposed  to  do  it  alone. 

You  didn't  have  to  wait  up  for  friends  or 
girlfriends,  you  could  range  ahead  or  lag  be- 
hind, you  could  go  at  your  own  pace.  You 
were  free. 

And  that  is  what  (B)  ABEL  was,  or  should 
have  been  about.  Society  as  mvth  and  mad- 
ness: society  the  prop  holding  us  in  an  arti- 
ficial relationship  lo  our  fellow  man.  Knock 
out  the  props  and  you  arc  alone.  But  von 
are  also  free. 

Perhaps  (B)  ABEL  showed  us  we're  afraid 
of  both. 

$  if*  $  #  # 

The  University  College  Babel  festival  has 
saddled  the  UC  Literary  and  Athletic  So- 
ciety with  a  16,500  debt. 

Total  expenses  were  $18,000.  The  UC  Alum- 
ni Association  defrayed  $1  000  of  this  ths 
Lit  J2.000,  and  ticket  sales  $8,500— $500  less 
than  expected. 

The  Babel  organizers  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  $2,000  grant  from  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  which  last  years 
festival.  Perception  67,  got. 

Bill  Sklar  (II  UC),  the  student  in  charge 
of  Babel  finances,  says  the  financial  situat- 
ion is  "terrible,"  compared  to  last  year. 

"What  is  really  exasperating  is  SAC's  re- 
fusal to  let  the  newly-formed  Blue  and  Whit- 


Argosy  editor  under  fire  for  'Nigger' 


SACKVILLE,  N.B.  (CUP) 
The  editorial  advisory  board 
of  the  Argosy  Weekly  at 
Mount  Allison  University  re- 
commended Friday  that  the 
university  president  fire  edi- 
tor Alan  Rimom. 

The  decision  followed  Ri- 
moin's  unsuccessful  search 
last  week  for  a  printer  who 
would  print  Jerry  Farber's 
article,  The  Student  as  Nig- 
ger, an  analysis  of  contempo- 
rary education. 

The  paper's  regular  printer 
had  refused  to  print  the  es- 
say, fearing  court  action  for 
obscenity. 

The  decision  to  fire  Rimoin 
was  based  on  charges  of 
breach  of  editorial  agree- 
ment, lack  of  ability,  plagia- 
rism and  gross  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Rimoin  was  not  invited  to 
the  closed  meeting,  but 
three  senior  editors,  who 
quit  last  Wednesday,  were 
admitted. 

Meanwhile  President  L.H. 
Cragg  has  asked  the  stu- 
dents council  to  support  or 
reject  the  board's  motion  at 
its  meeting  tomorrow  night. 

Rimoin  last  week  teamed 
up  with  Stephen  Foster,  edi- 
tor of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College  Tmes  in  Chariot  te- 
town,  to  approach  seven 
printers  in  three  provinces 
lo  print  the  article. 

They  returned  to  Mount 
Allison,  planning  to  use  the 
University's  Gestetner  mach- 
ine, but  found  that  President 
Cragg's  assistant  had  left 
orders  preventing  their  use 
of  the  machine. 


Arrangements  were  finally 
made  through  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Press  in  Ottawa  to 
have  it  printed  in  Montreal 
and  flown  to  the  two  camp- 
uses today. 

At  the  University  of  Cal- 
gary, Gauntlet  editor  Kevin 
Peterson  was  told  at  the 
last  minute  his  printer,  the 
Calgary  Albertas,  would  not 
run  the  article. 


Gray  does  necrophilia  post  mortem 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

Stan  Gray,  chairman  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic 
University,  Friday  condem- 
ned the  McGill  University 
administration's  stand  again- 
st what  it  considered  an  ob- 
scene article  printed  several 
months  ago  in  the  McGill 
Daily. 

"The  whole  attitude  of  the 
administration  showed  con- 
tempt for  the  judgment  ot 
students,"  the  political  scien- 
ce lecturer  told  35  students. 

The  McGill  administration, 
which  originally  termed  the 
article  "obscene  libel,"  last 
week  changed  its  charge  to 
one  of  contravening  the  uni- 
versity's "standards  of  de- 
cency," and  issued  a  "re- 
primand" to  student  journal- 
ists involved. 

Gray,  who  took  part  in  the 
600-student  sit-in  against  the 
administration's  stand,  said 
only  several  faculty  mem- 
bers "had  the  guts  to  demon- 
strate, although  the  majority 
ot  the  humanities  and  social 


sciences  faculties  disagreed 
with  the  administration." 

Gray  described  a  military - 
like  occupation  of  the  ad- 
ministration building. 

"We  started  at  the  base- 
ment and  worked  our  way 
up,"  said  Gray,  "until  we 
controlled  all  four  stories. 
Principal  H.  Rocke  Robert- 
son told  us  we  were  allow- 
ed to  use  the  washrooms." 

The  administration  was 
"arrogant"  in  its  refusal  of 
the  demands,  said  Gray,  but 
did  not  fire  editors  Peter  Al- 
nutt  and  Pierre  Fournier  be- 
cause it  was  "afraid  ot  an- 
other Berkeley." 

Gray  characterized  the 
protest  as  a  manifestation 
of  a  larger  movement. 

"We  weren't  just  looking 
at  this  issue  itself  but  to- 
wards a  long  range  program 
of  radicalization  of  the  stu- 
dent body." 

The  meeting  petered  out 
in  the  middle  of  Gray's 
speech  when  a  professor  de- 
manded the  use  of  the  hah 
for  an  examination. 


Bob  Wilcox,  architect  of 
Babel's    Space  Structure 

Society  help  us  out,"  said  Sklar. 

"This  would  have  been  the  perfect  chance 
for  the  Blue  and  White  to  regain  their  lost 
prestige.  Both  the  Lit  and  the  Blue  and 
White  were  in  favor  of  the  collaboration. 
But  the  financial  commission  of  SAC  was 
cool  to  the  idea." 


Peterson  had  the  article 
mimeographed  and  inserted 
in  Wednesday's  Gauntlet. 

The  Student  as  Nigger 
caused  great  furore  at  the 
University  of  Windsor  last 
month  when  student  editors 
there  were  threatened  with 
expulsion  after  printing  it. 

The  Varsity  is  printing  the 
article  today  on  pages  6 
and  7. 


Hart  House  m 


NOON  HOUR  DEBATE 

Tuesday,  January  30th 
Debates  Room  —  1:00  p.m. 
"UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  ARE  IGNORANT" 

NOON  HOUR  TALK 

Theatre  —  1:10  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Jcnuary  31 
LEON  MAJOR 

director 

"  B  ROU  ART" 
(Ladies  Welcome  —  Lunches  Allowed) 


LIVE  JAZZ 
BOBBY  HUTCHERSON  QUINTET 

Wednesday,  January  31 
Great  Hall  —  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets:  —  Hall  Porter 
(Limited  Nuir.ber  Left) 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  1 
DON  REMPLE  —  John  Lennon 
selections  from  "In  His  Own  Write" 
&  "A  Spaniard  in  the  Works" 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


S.A.C.  Education  Commission  presents 

-  NOBODY  WAVED  GOODBYE 

&  _  WHAT  THEY  WANT  TO  PRODUCE,  NOT 
WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  BE 


Everyone  welcome 
Admission  FREE 


Fri.  Feb  2  7.30 
Hott  House  Debates  Rm. 


NOON  HOUR  TALK 

Theatre  —  1:10  p.m. 
Wednesday,  January  31s1 

LEON  MAJOR 

director 

"BROUART" 

(Ladies  Welcome  —  Lunches  Allowed) 


University   of  Toronto 

ORGAN  RECITALS 

January  29  —  Charles  Peaker 

University  Organist 
Februcry  5  —  Jeryl  Taylor 
February  12  —  Louise  Graserr 
MONDAY  AFTERNOONS  at  5.05  p.m. 
Convocation  Hall 


Dear  Students  of  Victoria  College, 

Your  resigning  representative,  Mr.  Macintosh,  voted  to  use 
your  money  to  inform  prospective  U.S.  draft-dodgers  of  all  oppor- 
tunities to  enable  their  complete  freedom  of  choice.  He  also  votec 
that  S.A.C  should  help  decide  Dow's  morality  and  your  moru. 
right  to  see  their  representatives,  thereby  denying  fellow  students 
their  freedom  of  choice.  If  this  is  the  type  of  "-epresentation"  you 
desire,  I  cannot  ask  for  your  vote.  However,  if  you  feel  (a)  that 
the  morality  of  the  Vietnam  war,  at  the  student  level,  is  a  highl, 
complex  and  individual  consideration  on  which  ro  one-sided  stan- 
dards should  be  enforced;  (b)  that  you  should  hove  the  right  vo 
decide  by  referendum  whether  the  $21,500  of  your  money  spent 
by  C.U.S.  to  meddle  in  partisan  politics  in  your  name  couldn  t  js 
better  spent;  (c)  that  the  "moralists"  on  S.A.C.  should  take  the 
initiative  in  seeking  the  eradication  of  POSAP  abuses;  (d)  that  the 
apathetic  political  vacuum  in  which  the  Vietniks  and  their  poli- 
tical arm  on  S.A.C.  have  taken  up  squatter's  rights,  should  be 
neutralized;  and  (e)  that  S.A.C.  should  remain  your  servant,  not 
your  moral  legislator!  I  would  appreciate  your  support,  Jan.  30. 

Dear  Studetns  of  Victoria  College, 

SINCERELY  YOUR? 
J^. ANUS  PROOS    I  VIC 

{PAID  POLITICAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 
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"Sit  you  down  folher;  rest  owhilc." 

 heard  on  John  Lennon's 

I  Am  a  Wolrus 


Listening  to  The  Mothers  in  Convocotion 
Holl  last  night  brought  the  current  and  so- 
called  youth  revolution  into  sharp  focuus 
The  Mothers  and  all  the  other  popular  rock 
'n'  roll  groups  (plus,  of  course,  The  Beatles 
who  help  moke  it  all  possible)  reflect  this 
revolution  and  more  important,  act  as  a 
cotolyst  for  it. 

The  music  reflects  the  decline  of  the  old 
volues  of  sexual  morality;  hard  work;  suc- 
cess; respect  for  the  elders. 

It  is  angry  ot  wrongly-usea  authority,  or 
authority  that  perpetuates  itself  by  its  own 
authority.  Political  leaders  aren't  always 
right  and  never  have  an  absolute  right  to 
hold  their  power.  The  same  holds  with  laws 
and  the  men  who  enforce  them. 

The  music  emphasizes  the  values  that 
ore  being  put  into  the  place  of  the  old.  After 
rejection  of  authority  comes  freedom  from 
the  old  rules  and  manners  and  the  freedom 
to  do  your  own  thing.  All  that  really  means 
is  that  the  individual  is  grabbing  the  right  to 
participate  in  society  on  his  own  terms.  The 
New  Left  revolution  in  politics  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  its  doctrines  extended  to  even 
more  radical  conclusions. 


These  new  terms  aren't  bad;  they  are 
juust  different.  The  decline  of  the  old  sex- 
ual rules  leads  to  permissiveness,  yes,  but 
that  is  not  necessarily  bad.  It  is  just  differ- 
ent from  the  ethics  North  American  society 
has  been  following.  It  allows  people  to  live 
os  people  rather  than  cogs  in  some  grea* 
social  wheel. 

Vance  Packard  told  an  audience  at  this 
weekend's  Babel  festival  that  advertising  is 
leading  to  a  new  hedonism  as  a  life  style.  He 
never  explained  what  was  wrong  with  that. 
The  hedonism  is  only  such  in  comparison  to 
the  strict  life  that  was  lived  before.  Its  ad- 
herents are  political  in  a  way;  exerting  o 
demand  for  the  inailenoble  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure. 

Self-gratification  is  only  a  sin  if  someone 
tries  to  tell  you  it  is.  Perhaps  pursuing  plea- 
sure is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
regimentation  of  society  and  the  increasing 
dullness  of  work  within  it. 

The  music  acts  as  a  catalyst  by  defining 
elements  of  this  new  life  style.  The  person 
who  listened  to  The  Beatles  right  from  the 
beginning  and  argued  with  his  parents 
about  their  worth,  is  bound  to  feel  a  new 


LETTERS 


stream  of  something 

Sir, 

Reading  in  a  toronto  paper  .  .  .  star  or  telegram 
i  forget  which  .  .  .  hut  a  2  paragraph  filler  said: 
premier  g.  i.  smith  made  the  statement  that  if  que- 
bec  secedes  from  Canada  .  .  .  n.s.  may  be  forced  to 
study  the  thought  of  joining  the  united  states  as  a 
state  .  .  .  which  means  ...  or  does  it  .  .  .  that 
people  born  in  n.s..  would  automatically  become  am- 
erican  residents  if  or  when  such  a  development  took 
place  ...  or  would  they  he  only  tfhe  ones  that  are 
permanent  residents  there  .  .  .  also  .  .  .  what  would 
happen  to  our  Canadian  citizenship?  .  .  .  and  what 
would  the  borders  be  like  ...  as  we  would  become 
draftable  .  .  .  and  to  escape  such  a  punishment  for 
being  .  .  .  would  we  have  to  become  quebec  citizens 
then  and  do  you  know  whether  or  not  we  could  at- 
tain immediate  status  as  citizens  of  quebec  as  soon 
as  they  secede  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  would  we  have  to  go 
throueh  the  five  year  wait  thing  and  how  would  our 
chances  of  travel  in  n.s.  be  insuch  an  event?  .  .  . 
not  that  we're  worried  .  .  .  but  ...  we  certainly  , 
can  see  quebec  becoming  its  own  source  of  power 
as  it  more  or  less  is  now  .  .  .  but  just  doesn't  have 
a  diploma  for  it  yet  .  .  .also  .  .  .  being  natives  of  n.s. 
would  we  be  able  to  retain  our  Canadian  citizenship 
or  do  you  know  anything  about  that?  ...  we  can't 
see  n.s.  choosing  to  become  a  part  of  the  usa  by  any 
other  means  than  irrationality  but  ,  .  .  unless  .  .  . 
it's  changed  a  lot  from  time  past  ...  a  year  and  a 
half  to  be  exact  .  .  .  and  that's  doubtful  .  .  .  we'd 
just  like  to  be  kept  informed,  of  our  status  in  any 
event  .  .  .  is  g.  i.  smith  sane  and  what  do  the  people 
think  .  .  .  stanfield  may  know  about  underwear 
but  does  he  know  what's  underneath  THAT?  .  .  . 
judging  by  the  ns  papers  .  .  .  yours  included  ...  it 
looks  like  its  just  a  lot  of  applause  for  him  .  .  .  but 
.  . .  are  your  hands  that  itchy?  ...  or  ...  is  it  going 
to  be  another  hank  snow  split  .  .  .  doesn't  seem  to 
be  much  different  .  .  .  except  that  snow  plays  and 
sings  better  .  .  .  songs  .  .  .  and  TELLS  people  he's 
playing  .  .  .  but  then  .  .  .  the  mass  media  has  to 
relate  to  a  mass  .  .  .  doesn't  it  ...?..  .  any  sort 
of  intelligent  reply  would  be  welcomed  .  .  .  thanK 
you  .  .  . 

cliff  kennedy 
brian  devereux 
the  malloyduck 

ps:  .  .  .  on  the  opposite  side  are  only  unrelated 
things  to  this  side  ...  to  be  read  or  unread  by 
you  ...  an  option  for  you  .  .  .  can  we  say  merry 
xmas  even  though  its  january  .  .  .  it's  not  our  cal- 
endar .  .  .  so  .  .  . 

congratulations,  graduates 

Sir, 

All  of  us  who  take  pride  in  achievement  extend 
sincere  congratulations  to  you  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasion  of  your  graduation. 

It  is  an  important  occasion  in  a  much  larger  sense. 
The  simple  hard  fact  is  that  in  a  very  few  years  you 
who  now  have  your  degrees  will  be  succeeding  to 
leadership  in  all  fields  of  endeavour.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  wish  you  well. 

Indeed,  our  very  earnest  desire  for  your  success 
is  not  altogether  selfless  because  we  want  you  to  be- 
come a  continuing  customer  of  

We  are  quite  confident  that  we  can  keep  you  just  as 
happy  with  our  prices,  product  and  service  as  the 
many  thousands  who  now  buy  repeatedly  from  us. 
However,  that  is  in  the  future. 

Right  now,  we  assume  that  you  need  the  very  best 
consideration  available  as  you  begin  to  establish 


yourself  .  .  .  and  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  you 
are  of  such  importance  to  us  that  we  wouldn't  dare 
offer  you  anything  less. 

Please  come  in  and  ask  for  me  personally.  What, 
ever  you  need  initially  in  a  car  will  be  available  and 
terms  will  be  arranged  to  suit  you.  We  want  to  be 
generous  because  you  are  getting  started  —  we  have 
been  in  business  a  long  time  and  pride  ourselves  on 
knowing  people.  You  are  one  of  the  people  we  are 
most  anxious  to  know  as  soon  as  you  find  it  con- 
venient to  drop  in. 

Gord  Black, 
Sales  Representative 


Sir, 

Congratulations  on  your  forthcoming  graduation! 
We  sincerely  wish  you  success  in  your  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Whatever  field  you  have  chosen  in  the  business  or 
professional  world  you  will,  no  doubt,  require  a  new 
car  sooner  or  later.  Statistics  show  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  university  graduates  purchase  a  new  car  with- 
in ten  months  after  graduation,  and  we  at  

would  like  the  opportunity  to  present  our  complete 

line  of  1968    products  to  you. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  what  you  think  of  our  new 
car  package  deal.  You  will  discover  that  our  car 
prices  and  our  financing  arrangements  are  partic- 
ularly attractive  for  graduates.  With  50  years  of  auto- 
mobile dealership  business  behind  us  we  have  de- 
veloped an  extremely  high  standard  of  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS  and  CAR  SERVICE.  This  is  probably 

the  reason  we  have  become  Canada's  largest   

  dealership. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  an  invitation  to  drop 
into  our  showroom  to  inspect  the  many  models,  and 
I'll  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Les  Gainor, 
Sales  Representative 


proos  and  posap 

Sir, 

How  many  people  wouldn't  be  here  if  it  wasn't  for 
POSAP?  How  many  students  are  getting  their  edu- 
cation on  their  own  because  their  parents  simply 
can't  afford  to  help? 

How  many  students  (especially  unskilled  girls) 
can  get  a  decent  paying  summer  job?  And  save 
enough  from  living  expenses  to  barely  pay  for  tuition 
and  books?  POSAP  pays  the  rent. 

How  can  Mr.  Proos  afford  to  pay  for  his  advertise- 
ment "in  the  public  interest"?  Ads  in  the  Varsity  are 
expensive.  Is  he  using  his  POSAP  money?  Or  his 
Dad's?  Or  did  he  manage  to  earn  and  save  S2.000.00 
this  summer? 

J.  Valeriote 
II  SMC 


P.S:  And  I  can't  afford  to  get  my  bloody  third- 
hand  typewriter  fixed  either ! ! 
Sir, 

Real  estate,  bonds,  a  car?  You're  joking  of  course. 
POSAP  puts  the  food  on  my  table.  If  it  wasn't  for 
this  student  aid  plan,  I  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  university. 

Is  Mr.  Proos  bent  on  penalizing  the  people  who 
really  need  POSAP  as  well  as  those  who  abuse  it? 

Where  the  hell  did  he  get  the  money  to  pay  for 
that  personal  advertisement  "in  the  public  interest" 
anyway?  From  his  POSAP  loan? 

M.  Rowan 
II  SMC 


self-consciousness  and  self-confidence.  He 
has  won  one  argument;  there  are  others  he 
can  win  also. 

The  generation  gap  is,  therefore  empha- 
sized when  the  young  get  the  ability  to  ex- 
ert their  own  power.  They  receive  help  in 
doing  this  by  the  new  art  forms  that  thev 
are  enjoying;  the  fusion  of  music  with 
technology,  as  shown  by  The  Mothers,  is 
probably  the  most  spectacular  and  most  er- 
fective. 

It  has  carried  over  in  other  forms.  For  in- 
stance: the  underground  films  shown  thi;. 
weekend. 

Fifty  years  from  now  who  knows.  WeT 
put  on  our  records  of  electric  guitar  players 
and  the  kids  will  turn  on  an  oscilloscope. 

The  point  is  that  this  is  change  and  has 
to  be  accepted  as  such.  It  is  not  all  good. 
sure;  but  don't  reject  it,  you'll  just  get  left 
behind. 

Thousands  of  kids  across  the  continent 
are  running  into  clashes  with  their  parents 
when  they  exert  their  own  power — clashes 
so  violent  that  only  a  complete  break  will 
eliminate  it.  That's  how  you  get  teenie-bop- 
pers  running  away  and  being  hippies. 

The  hippie  philosophy  —  if  there  really 
is  such  a  thing  —  has  a  great  deal  thai 
would  improve  our  society.  It  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  anything,  but  its  value  was  in  the 
shock  it  produced  last  summer.  When  Time 
magazine  writes  a  long  essay  on  the  free 
life  of  the  hippies,  you  know  a  lot  of  people 
are  going  to  be  challenged  —  not  just  for 
their  daughter's  soke  but  also  for  their  own 
sake.  For  their  own  quest  for  security  and 
status  and  possessions. 

Hip  has  made  its  point  and  is  now  a  yard- 
stick by  which  people  can  measure  the:r 
own  conduct.  Hippies  represent  an  extreme 
rejection  of  old  values:  they  didn't  exist  as 
a  selfconscious  entity;  but  the  art  forms 
they  hove  helped  promote,  give  the  wide- 
youth  revolution  its  direction. 

freezing  drizzle 

University  College's  Babel  festival  ended 
last  night  with  a  crowded  Convocation  HaM 
applauding  The  Mothers.  A  few  —  maybe 
15  —  people  couldn't  get  in  because  the 
doors  to  the  hall  were  locked. 

The  festival  organizers  had  either  soldtoi' 
many  tickets  or  (and  this  is  more  likely) 
were  too  loose  in  their  organization.  There 
must  have  been  many  people  who  saw  thc» 
concert  without  tickets  while  ticket  holders 
were  denied  admittance. 

That's  not  polite,  UC,  and  leads  to  bad 
trips. 
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Ho  deserves  the  peace 


prize 


By  PETER  HAWLEY 

Ho  Chi  Minh  deserves  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
No  such  prize  was  given  in  1966  though  the  jud- 
ges made  a  glaring  error  when  they  overlooked 
Ho.  For  no  one  in  recent  times  has  done  more 
to  prevent  World  War  Three. 

Whv? 


President  Johnson  has  frequently  pleaded  to 
the  American  public  that  the  Vietnamese  war 
is  not  his — that  he  is  merely  following  the  prece- 
dents of  four  previous  (American)  governments. 
There  is  partial  truth  in  this  argument.  The  main 
precedent  to  which  Johnson  clings  was  establish- 
ed in  1947,  when  President  Truman  defined  his 
"hold-the-line"  policy.  At  that  time,  Stalin  refus- 
ed to  pull  the  Russian  army  out  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  President  Truman,  fearing  further  Com- 
munist expansion,  carefully  drew  a  line  which 
defined  the  "east"  and  the  "west". 

THE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  very  simple.  If  a 
Russian  or  Chinese  army  cross  into  the  "west", 
they  will  be  obliterated  with  nuclear  weapons. 
(The  rules  were  drawn  up  before  Russia  acquired 
"the  bomb.")  In  1956,  when  the  Russian  army 
rolled  into  Hungary,  all  western  nations  "reci- 
procated" the  "hold-the-line"  "agreement"  and 
didn't  cross  into  Hungary  (thus  saving  the  world 
from  nuclear  war). 

The  "hold-thc-line"  policy  has  prevented  a 
confrontation  between  eastern  and  western  ar- 
mies for  twenty  years.  Korea  is  the  only  excep- 
tion, but  it  is  too  embarassing  an  example  to  be 
used  as  a  historical  precedent  by  anyone.  If  every- 
one continues  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  game 
which  Truman  made  up,  there  will  not  likely  be 
a  nuclear  war.  If  not,  it  won't  matter  anyway 
because  there  won't  be  anyone  around  to  second- 
-  guess  the  strategy. 

THE  FREE  WORLD 

The  "hold-the-line"  policy  has  successfully 
kept  "eastern"  armies  from  entering  and  interfer- 
ing with  what  President  Johnson  calls  the  "free" 
world.  However  no  one  has  figured  out  how  the 
American  Army  can  be  kept  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States;  or  how  the  United 
States  can  be  kept  from  defining  the  entire  "free" 
world  as  falling  within  its  boundaries.  In  a  pa- 
rallel fashion,  the  "hold-the-line"  policy  does 
nothing  to  protect  the  territorial  integrity  of  East- 
ern Europe  (Hungary)  from  a  possessive  Russian 
Army. 

VIET  NAM 

This  brings  us  to  Viet  Nam.  Because  to  play 
the  "hold-the-line"  game  successfully,  everyone 
has  to  agree  on  the  rules.  But  Russia,  China  and 
the  United  States  do  not  agree  on  the  rules  in 
Viet  Nam. 

The  United  States  defines  the  line  as  that 
which  falls  between  China  and  North  Viet  Nam, 
and  look  to  the  1947  boundary  of  China.  Russia 
and  China  look  to  the  1954  Geneva  agreement 
which  recognized  Ho's  government  in  North  Viet 
Nam  and  drew  a  "temporary"  demarcate  line 
creating  South  Viet  Nam. 


RUSSIA  AND  CHINA 

Both  Russia  and  China  have  made  it  clear 
to  the  United  States  that  "they  are  obligated  to  do 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  whatever  they  ask  us 
to  do"  ...  including  provision  of  troops.  (Soren- 
sen,  Saturday  Review,  October  21,  1967).  The 
United  States  has  warned  those  two  nations  that 
an  "eastern"  military  presence  in  North  Viet 
Nam  would  result  in  an  American  invasion  (in- 
cluding China).  This  is  a  nuclear  World  War  III 
situation. 

So  the  United  States  have  given  the  initiative 
for  World  War  III  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Because  if 
one  accepts  the  commitments  of  China,  Russia, 


Column  and  a  half 


An  engineer's  solution  for  Viet  Nam 


Due  to  the  recent  outburst  in  front  of  the Galbraith 

cured  of  this  political  access  In  InuoChina.  Las' 

the  Americans  would  not  lose  race1" 

namese.  This  discovery  is  simply  called  scalpin . 

I  believe  that  if  the  price  of  one  unused  V«t  Cong 
scalp  is  100  !bs  of  rice  then  TadonSls  wtth. 

would  have  been  liquidated  by  melr '°""w  "  traders  who 
out  ever  involving  ^*^^S^SSTt  mil- 
trade  the  rice  for  scalps.  Since  tncre ^  a 
lion  commies  In  Vietnam  the  r.ce  supply  m 


be  around  900  million  lbs.  Because  the  price  of  rice  is 
fairi stable  at  20c  per  lb.  the  total  cost  of  rice  would  be 
5?  0  doTars  which  is  equivilent  to  SI  paid  by  every  Ame- 
rican citizen  This  amount  of  money  is  peanuts  compar- 
ed to  the  bSiions  of  dollars  spent  each  year  in  Viet  Nam 
Thus  we  can  easily  notice  that  this  is  the  cheapest 
solution  in  stopping  the  war  of  Communist  Imperialism 
oecSS"  «s  Americans  would  be  killed  and  because  die 
cost  of  liquidating  the  Beds  would  be  very  cheap  If  the 
Wet  Cong  decided  to  retaliate  by  also  paying  rice  for 
r4ry^nfencan  who  is  scalped,  the  ^'^«.^.s™ 
be  the  winners  because  they  can  easily  defoliate  all  the 
rice  paddies  In  North  Vietnam  or  territory  controlled  by 
the f  Reds T  in  other  words  I  am  proud  In  having  discover. 
M  aTotner  Canadian  first  in  peace  honour,  integrity  de- 
mocratic  solidarity  and  resourcefulness. 


and  the  United  States  (which  I  believe  you  must) 
then  a  simple  request  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  for  Rus- 
sian  or  Chinese  troops  would  result  in  a  chain 
of  events  leading  to  nuclear  war.  Fortunately  Ho 
is  so  relieved  at  having  freed  his  country  from 
a  legacy  of  oppressive  foreign  armies  that  he  does 
not  want  to  have  to  face  the  problem  again. 

It  is  a  chilling  thought,  however,  when  I 
think  that  the  only  reason  I  am  here  writing  this 
article  is  because  of  the  integrity  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
A  man  against  whom  President  Johnson  is  daily 
escalating  the  war;  and  on  whom  President  John- 
son is  daily  dropping  more  bombs. 

That  is  why  Ho  Chi  Minh  deserves  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.   


1 


snowslush  blues  again 

Last  Friday,  my  rubber  boots  waded  up  S.. 
George,  playing  hopscotch  between  mounds 
of  melted  slush. 

April  may  be  to  some  the  cruellest  month, 
but  January  and  February  come  on  to  me 
as  the  ugliest.  At  least  13V4  times  each  win- 
ter I  squinch  my  eyes  up  tight,  sprinkle  a 
little  Tinkerbell  dust  on  my  head,  and  let  mv 
mind  wander  to  days  when  toes  breathed 
warm  sand,  instead  of  cold  wet  socks  .  .  . 

The  campus  during  these  months  radiates 
blandness  —  students  drag  along,  bombar- 
ded by  a  mixed  media  concert  of  the  ele- 
ments —  hail,  melted  snow,  sleet  and  other 
assorted  miseries.  The  weather  reflects  itsell 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  university.  Student- 
trickling  in  and  out  of  buildings,  blend  into 
;i  a  collage  of  grey-on-grey.  Everyone  with- 
i|  draws  quietly  into  his  own  mind  games  anJ 
frustrations.  A  dead  mist  floats  over  us,  a; 
we  are  alienated  from  one  another. 

The  crash  of  a  tree  branch,  hitting  a  hydro 
pole  reverberated  .  .  .  bringing  echoes  of  last 
Sunday's  beautifully  unreal  snowfall  .  .  . 
Winter  ...  it  floated  down,  coating  the  cam- 
pus in  indelible  white  frosting.  Roads  anl 
sidewalks  mingled  and  even  the  tow-truck 
men  smiled.  Time  became  irrelevant,  as  stu- 
,  dents  romped,  covering  their  faces  and 
|  bodies  with  the  funny  white  fluff.  Wide-eyed 
I  saw  a  sparkling  fairyland  where  hobbita 
peeked  out  from  behind  painted  trees.  Even 
at  3:30  a.m.,  crunchy  footsteps  could  be 
heard  at  Harbord  and  St.  George— a  sportsie, 
grooving  the  fantastic  whiteness,  cartwheeled 
for  sheer  love  of  life.  I  have  never  seen  such 
an  aliveness  on  the  U  of  T  campus.  A  remark- 
able spirit  enveloped  us. 

The  next  afternoon,  Queen's  Park  looked 
like  a  tourist's  convention  —  Minoltas,  Nix- 
ons,  Brownies,  flourished,  snapping  pics  oi 
snowdrifts,  footprints,  collecting  evidence 
that  this  mid-January  miracle  wasn't  a 
dream. 

The  city  reacted  to  this  beauty  by  retuning 
its  instruments  to  a  different  wave-length 
The  snow  was  already  turning  brown  on 
Bay  St.  Monday  afternoon  .  .  .  city  of  Toron- 
to snowplows  must  show  the  taxpayers 
where  their  money  is  going  (into  the  efficient 
manufacture  of  slush.  Funny  I  hadn't  even 
noticed  that  it  was  freezing,  until  I  joined 
the  morose-looking  crowds  travelling  up  and 
down  Yonge.  In  the  park,  the  wind  blowing 
my  hair  from  my  face,  increased  the  vigor- 
ous awareness  I  had  felt  all  day.  Now,  it  was 
smarting  my  eyes  . . . 

■  I  began  to  realize  what  all  this  meant. 
Sunday's  snowfall  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  life 
in  harmony.  Nature  is  the  pivot,  about  which 
the  wheel  of  life  revolves  in  perfect  time 
When  Nature  manifests  herself  in  beautv. 
we  become  sharply  in  tune  with  our  exist- 
ence. There  comes  a  feeling  of  uniting  with 
trees,  lampposts,  fences,  and,  for  a  change, 
our  fellow  human  beings.  Most  of  the  time  j| 
we  seem  to  be  out  of  kilter  with  each  other—  j; 
each  on  his  own  trip.  These  are  moments  jj 
like  last  Friday,  when  we  exist  mechanicatlv  p 
acting  out  the  programs  from  that  giant  com-  Si 
puter°in  the  sky.  Toronto  in  winter  always  A 
personifies  this  existential  feeling  for  me  as  jj 
I  wander  around,  wondering  if  I'm  really  a  | 
person  and  not  just  a  robot ...  j 
Sunday  had  been  a  sign  to  remind  us  of  jj 
life's  magnificent  high  moments.  Yet  Friday  p 
was  in  its  own  way,  an  important  clue  about  jj 
Nature's  balance.  Sunworshippers  never  find 
their  dream,  because  they  live  in  a  plastic 
world  which  their  God  will  melt  in  time. 

They  do  not  experience  the  cycle  of  the 
seasons  ...  the  caress  of  swirling  red  leaves, 
as  Indian  summer's  pipe  gives  up  a  lingering 
scent  of  August's  aromas  .  .  .the  first  day  ot 
Bermuda  shorts  and  Centre  Island  picnics 
...  and  magic  days  belonging  to  the  snow- 
angels  ...  .  ,  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  I  didn't  mind  my  soaking  feet 
or  the  depressingly  ugly  scene  around  me.  I 
saw  that  davs  like  Friday  —  an  octave  or  two 
off  —  help'  me  to  feel  the  percussions  and 
syncopation  sifting  through  the  universal 
musical  score.  I'd  take  a  dull  set  in  Toronto's 
winter  engagement  anytime,  knowing  it  is 
part  of  an  infinitely  varied  bag,  than  be 
subjected  to  a  monotonous  beat  of  constant 

sunshine.  _        _  . 

Susan  Perley 


Name  Witheld 
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the  student  as  nigger 

by  jerry  farber 


Students  are  niggers.  When  you  get  that 
straight,  our  schools  begin  to  make  sense.  It's  more 
important,  though,  to  understand  why  they're  nig- 
gers. If  we  follow  that  question  seriously,  it  will 
lead  us  past  the  zone  of  academic  bullshit,  where 
dedicated  teachers  pass  their  knowledge  on  to  a  new 
generation,  and  into  the  nitty-gritty  of  human  needs 
and  hangups.  From  there  we  can  go  on  to  consider 
whether  it  might  ever  be  possible  for  students  to 
come  up  from  slavery. 

First,  look  at  the  role  students  play  in  what  we 
like  to  call  education.  At  Cal  State  where  I  teach 
the  students  have  separate  and  unequal  dining 
facilities.  If  I  bring  a  student  into  the  faculty  dining 
room,  my  colleagues  get  uncomfortable,  as  though 
there  were  a  bad  smell.  If  I  eat  in  the  student  cafe- 
teria, I  become  known  as  the  educational  equiva- 
lent of  a  "nigger-lover".  In  at  least  one  building 
there  are  even  rest  rooms  which  students  may  not 
use.  Also  there  is  an  unwritten  law  barring  student- 
faculty  lovemaking.  Fortunately,  this  anti-miscege- 
nation law,  like  its  Southern  counterpart,  is  not 
100  per  cent  effective. 

CHOOSE  HOMECOMING  QUEEN 

Students  at  Cal  State  are  politically  disenfran- 
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chised.  They  are  in  an  academic  Lowndes  County. 
Most  of  them  can  vote  in  national  elections — their 
average  age  is  about  26 — but  they  have  no  voice 
in  the  decisions  which  affect  their  academic  lives. 
The  students  are,  it  is  true,  allowed  to  have  a  toy 
government  of  their  own.  It  is  a  government  run, 
for  the  most  part,  by  Uncle  Toms,  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  trivia.  The  faculty  and  administrators 
decide  what  courses  will  be  offered;  the  students 
get  to  choose  their  own  Homecoming  Queen.  Oc- 
casionally, when  student  leaders  get  uppity  and 
rebellious,  they're  either  ignored,  put  off  with  tri- 
vial concessions,  or  maneouvered  expertly  out  of 
position. 

A  student  at  Cal  State  is  expected  to  know  his 
place.  He  calls  a  faculty  member  "Sir"  or  "Doctor" 
or  "Professor"  and  he  smiles  and  shuffles  some  as 
he  stands  outside  the  professor's  office  waiting  for 
permission  to  enter.  The  faculty  tell  him  what  cour- 
ses to  take  (in  my  department,  English,  even  elec- 
tives  have  to  be  approved  by  a  faculty  member); 
they  tell  him  what  to  read,  what  to  write,  and  fre- 
quently, where  to  set  the  margins  on  his  typewriter. 
They  tell  him  what's  true  and  what  isn't.  Some  tea- 
chers insist  they  encourage  dissent  but  they're  al- 
most always  lying  and  every  student  knows  it.  Tell 
The  Man  what  he  wants  to  hear  or  he'll  fail  you. 

When  a  teacher  says  "jump"  students  jump.  I 
know  of  one  professor  who  refused  to  take  up 
class  time  for  exams  and  required  students  to  show 
up  for  tests  at  6:30  in  the  morning.  And  they  did, 
by  God!  Another,  at  exam  time,  provides  answer 
cards  to  be  filled  out — each  one  enclosed  in  a  paper 
bag  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  top  to  see  through.  Stu- 
dents stick  their  writing  hands  in  the  bags  while 
taking  the  test.  The  teachers  isn't  a  provo;  I  wish  he 
were.  He  does  it  to  prevent  cheating.  Another  col- 
league once  caught  a  student  reading  during  one 
of  his  lectures  and  threw  her  book  against  the  wall. 
Still  another  lectures  his  students  into  a  stupor  and 
then  screams  at  them  in  rage  when  they  fall  asleep. 

CLASS  IS  NOT  DISMISSED  ! 

During  the  first  meeting  of  a  class,  one  girl  got 
up  to  leave  after  about  ten  minutes  had  gone  by. 
The  teacher  rushed  over,  grabbed  her  by  the  arm, 
saying  "This  class  is  not  dismissed!"  and  led  her 
back  to  her  seat.  On  the  same  day  another  teacher 
began  by  informing  his  class  that  he  does  not  like 
beards,  mustaches,  long  hair  on  boys,  or  capri  pants 
on  girls,  and  will  not  tolerate  any  of  that  his  class. 
The  class,  incidentally,  consisted  mostly  of  high 
school  teachers. 

Even  more  discouraging  than  this  Auschwitz 
approach  to  education  is  the  fact  that  the  students 
take  it.  They  haven't  gone  through  twelve  years  of 
public  school  for  nothing.  They've  learned  one  thing 
and  perhaps  only  one  thing  during  those  twelve 
years.  They've  forgotten  their  algebra.  They're 
hopelessly  vague  about  chemistry  and  physics. 
They've  grown  to  fear  and  resent  literature.  They 
write  like  they're  been  lobotomized.  But  Jesus, 
can  they  follow  orders!  Freshmen  come  up  to  me 
with  an  essay  and  ask  if  I  want  it  folded  and  whe- 
ther their  name  should  be  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner.  And  I  want  to  cry  and  kiss  them  and  caress 
their  poor,  tortured  heads. 

Students  don't  ask  that  orders  make  sense.  They 
give  up  expecting  things  to  make  sense  long  before 
they  leave  elementary  school.  Things  are  true  be- 
cause the  teacher  says  they're  true.  At  a  very  early 
age  we  all  learn  to  accept  "two  truths,"  as  did  cer- 
tain medieval  churchmen.  Outside  of  class,  things 
are  true  to  your  tongue,  your  finger,  your  stomach, 
your  heart.  Inside  class,  things  are  true  by  reason 
of  authority.  And  that's  just  fine  because  you  don't 
care  anyway.  Miss  Wiedemeyer  tells  you  a  noun  is 
a  person,  place  or  thing.  So  let  it  be.  You  don't 
give  a  rat's  ass;  she  doesn't  give  a  rat's  ass. 

SIRENS  AND  A  RATTLE  OF  BULLETS 

•  The  important  thing  is  to  please  her.  Back  in 
kindergarten,  you  found  out  that  teachers  only  love 
children  who  stand  in  nice  straight  lines.  And  that's 
where  it's  been  at  ever  since.  Nothing  changes 
except  to  get  worse.  School  becomes  more  and 
more  obviously  a  prison.  Last  year  I  spoke  to  a  stu- 
dent assembly  at  Manual  Arts  High  School  and  then 


couldn't  get  out  of  the  goddamn  school.  I  mean 
there  was  no  way  out.  Locked  doors.  High  fences. 
One  of  the  inmates  was  trying  to  make  it  over  a 
fence  when  he  saw  me  coming  and  froze  in  panic. 
For  a  moment,  I  expected  sirens,  a  rattle  of  bujlets, 
and  him  clawing  the  fence. 

Then  there's  the  infamous  "code  of  dress".  Jn 
some  high  schools,  if  your  skirt  looks  too  short, 
you  have  to  kneel  before  the  principal,  in  a  brief 
allegory  of  fellatio.  If  the  hem  doesn't  reach  the 
floor,  you  go  home  to  change  while  he,  presuma- 
bly, jacks  off.  Boys  in  high  school  can't  be  too  slop, 
py  and  they  can't  be  too  sharp.  You'd  think  the 
school  board  would  be  delighted  to  see  all  the  spa- 
des trooping  to  school  in  pointy  shoes,  suits,  ties 
and  stingy  brinms.  Uh-uh.  They're  too  visible. 

What  school  amounts  to,  then,  for  white  and 
black  kids  alike,  is  a  12  year  course  in  how  to  be 
slaves.  What  else,  could  explain  what  I  see  in  a 
freshman  class?  They've  got  that  slave  mentality; 
obliging  and  ingratiating  on  the  surface  but  hosti- 
le and  resistent  underneath.  Like  black  slaves, 
students  vary  in  their  awareness  of  what's  going 
on.  Some  recognize  their  own  put-on  for  what  it 
is  and  even  let  their  rebellion  break  through  to 
the  surface  now  and  then.  Others  -  including  most 
of  the  "good  students''  •  have  been  more  deeply 
brainwashed.  They  swallow  the  bullshit  with  gree- 
dy mouths.  They  honest-to-God  believe  in  grades, 
in  busy  work,  in  general  education  requirements. 
They're  like  those  old  grey-headed  houseniggers 
you  can  still  find  in  the  South  who  don't  see  what 
all  the  fuss  is  about  because  Mr.  Charlie  "treats 
us  real  good." 

THEY  CHEAT  A  LOT 

College  entrance  requirements  tend  to  favor 
the  Toms  and  screen  out  the  rebels.  Not  entirely, 
of  course.  Some  students  at  Cal  State  are  expert 
con  artists  who  know  perfectly  well  what's  happe- 
ning. They  want  to  degree  and  spend  their  years 
on  the  old  plantation  alternately  laughing  and 
cursing  as  they  play  the  game.  If  their  egos  are 
strong  enough,  they  cheat  a  lot.  And  of  course,  even 
the  Toms  are  angry  down  deep  somewhere.  But 
it  comes  out  in  passive  rather  than  active  aggres- 
sion. They're  unexplainably  thick-witted  and  sub- 
ject to  frequent  spells  of  laziness.  They  misread 
simple  questions.  They  spend  their  nights  mecha- 
nically outlining  history  chapters  while  meticulous- 
ly failing  to  comprehend  a  word  of  what's  in  front 
of  them. 

The  saddest  cases  among  both  black  slaves  and 
student  slaves  are  the  ones  who  have  so  thorough- 
ly introjected  their  masters'  values  that  their  an- 
ger is  all  turned  inward.  At  Cal  State  these  are  the 
kids  for  whom  every  low  grade  is  torture,  who 
stammer  and  shake  when  they  speak  to  a  profes- 
sor. They  go  through  an  emotional  crisis  every  ti- 
me they're  called  upon  during  class.  You  can  reco- 
gnize them  easily  at  finals  time.  Their  faces  are 
festooned  with  fresh  pimples;  their  bowels  boil 
audibly  across  the  room.  If  there  really  is  a  Last 
Judgement,  then  the  parents  and  teachers  who  crea- 
ted these  wrecks  are  going  to  burn  in  hell. 

So  student  are  niggers.  It's  time  to  find  out 
why,  and  to  do  this,  we  have  to  take  a  long  look  at 
Mr.  Charlie. 

The  teachers  I  know  best  are  college  professors. 
Outside  the  classroom  and  taken  as  a  group  their 
most  striking  characteristic  is  timidity.  They're 
short  on  balls.  Just  look  at  their  working  condi- 
tions. At  a  time  when  even  migrant  workers  have 
begun  to  fight  and  win,  college  professors  are 
still  afraid  to  make  more  than  a  token  effort  to 
improve  their  pitiful  economic  status.  In  Califor- 
nia state  colleges  the  faculties  are  screwed  regu- 
larly and  vigorously  by  the  governor  and  legisla- 
ture and  yet  they  still  won't  offer  any  solid  resis- 
tance. They  lie  flat  on  their  stomachs  with  their 
pants  down,  mumbling  catchphrases  like  "pro- 
fessional dignity"  and  "meaningful  dialogue". 

THEY  COPPED  OUT 

Professors  were  no  different  when  I  was  an  un- 
dergraduate at  UCLA  during  the  McCarthy  era; 
it  was  like  a  cattle  stampede  as  they  rushed  to 


cop  out.  And  in  more  recent  years,  I  found  that 
roy  being  arrested  in  sit-ins  brought  from  my  collea- 
gues not  so  much  approval  or  condemnation  as 
onen-mouthed  astonishment:  "You  could  lose  your 

Now,  of  course,  there's  the  Vietnamese  war.  It 
gets  some  opposition  from  a  few  teachers.  Some 
support  it.  But  a  vast  number  of  professors,  who 
know  perfectly  well  what's  happening,  are  copping 
out  again.  And  in  the  high  schools  you  can  forget 
it.  Stillness  reigns. 

I'm  not  sure  why  teachers  are  so  chickenshit. 
It  could  be  that  academic  training  itself  forces  a 
split  between  thought  and  action.  It  might  also 
be  that  the  tenured  security  of  a  teaching  job  at- 
tracts timid  persons  who  are  unsure  of  themselves 
and  need  weapons  and  other  external  trappings 
of  authority. 

At  any  rate,  teachers  are  short  on  balls.  The 
{ilassroom  offers  an  artificial  and  protected  envi- 
ronment in  which  they  can  exercise  their  will  to 
power. 

Your  neighbors  may  drive  a  better  car;  gas  sta- 
tion attendants  may  intimidate  you,  your  wife  may 
dominate  you;  the  state  legislature  may  shit  on 
you;  but  in  the  classroom,  by  God,  students  do 
what  you  say-or-else.  The  grade  is  a  hell  of  a  wea- 
pon. It  may  not  rest  on  your  hip,  potent  and  rigid 
like  a  cop's  gun,  but  in  the  long  run  it's  more  power 
ful.  At  your  personal  whim  -  anytime  you  choose  - 
you  can  keep  35  students  up  for  night  and  have 
the  "pleasure"  of  seeing  them  walk  into  the  class- 
room pasty-faced  and  red-eyed  carrying  a  sheaf 
of  typewritten  pages,  with  a  title  page,  MLA  foot 
notes  and  margins  set  at  15  and  91. 

*  RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY 

The  general  timidity  which  causes  teachers  to 
make  niggers  of  their  students  usually  includes  a 
more  specific  fear  —  fear  of  the  students  themsel- 
ves. After  all,  students  are  different,  just  like 
black  people.  You  stand  exposed  in  front  of  them, 
knowing  that  their  interests,  their  values  am!  their 
language  are  different  from  yours.  To  mak?  matters 
worse  you  may  suspect  that  you  yoursel'  are  not 
the  most  engaging  person.  What  then  can  protect 
vou  from  their  ridicule  and  scorn?  Respect  for  au- 
thority. The  white  bwana's  pith  helmet.  So  you  fla- 
unt that  authority.  You  wither  whisperers  with  a 
murderous  glance.You  crush  objectors  with  erudi- 
tion and  heavy  irony.  And,  worst  of  all.  you  make 
your  own  attainments  seem  not  accessible  But  awe- 
somely remote.  You  conceal  your  massive  ignorance- 
and  parade  a  slender  learning. 

Finally,  there's  the  darkest  reason  of  all  for  the 
master-slave  approach  to  education.  The  less  trai- 
-  JBed  and  the  less  socialized  a  person  is,  the  more 
he  constitutes  a  sexual  threat  and  the  more  he  will 
be  subjugated  by  institutions,  such  as  penitentia- 
ries and  schools.  Many  of  us  are  aware  by  now  of 
the  sexual  neurosis  which  makes  white  man  so 
fearful  of  integrated  schools  and  neighborhoods, 
and  which  makes  castration  of  Negroes  a  deeply 
entrenched  Southern  folkway.  We  should  reco- 
gnize a  similar  pattern  in  education.  There  is  a 
kind  of  castration  that  goes  on  m  schools.  It  De- 
gins,  before  school  years,  with  parents  first  en- 
croachments on  their  children's  free  unashamed 
sexuality  and  continues  right  up  to  the  day  when 
they  hand  you  your  doctoral  diploma  with  a  blee- 
ding, shriveled  pair  of  testicles  stapled  to  the  par- 
chment. It's  not  that  sexuality  has  no  place  in  the 
classroom.  You'll  find  it  there  but  only  in  certain 
perverted  and  vitiated  forms. 

PERVERSION  IS  INTELLECTUAL 

How  does  sex  show  up  in  school?  First  of  all, 
there's  the  sadomasochistic  relationship  be'ween 
teachers  and  students.  That's  plently  sexual  although 
the  price  of  enjoying  it  is  to  be  unaware  of  what  s 
happening.  In  walks  the  student  ,n  his  Ivy  League 
equivalent  of  a  motorcycle  jacket.  In  walks  the 
teacher  -  a  kind  of  intellectual  rough  trade  -  ana 
flogs  his  students  with  grades,  tests,  sarcasm  and 
snotty  superiority  until  their  very  brains  are  bla- 
ding. In  Swinburne's  England,  the  whipped  school 
boy  frequently  grew  up  to  be  a  flagellant.  With  us 
their  perversion  is  intellectual  but  it's  no  less  per- 
verse. 

Sex  also  shows  up  in  the  classroom  as  academic 
subject  matter  -  sanitized  and  abstracted,  f0™Z»; 
ly  divorced  from  feeling.  You  get  "sex  education 
now  in  both  high  school  and  college  classes,  every 
one  determinated  not  be  embarrassed  to  be  very 
up-to-date.  These  are  the  classes  for  which  sex  as 
Feiffer  puts  it  "can  be  a  beautiful  thing  if  property 
"•administered".  And  then  of  course,  there  s  still  a- 
nother  depressing  manifestation  of  sex  in  me  eras 
room:  the  "off-color"  teacher,  who  keeps  his ;  class 
awake  with  sniggering  sexual  allusions,  obscene 


titters  and  academic  innuendo.  The  sexualitv  he 
purveys,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  at  least  belter 
than  none  at  all. 

UNDERNEATH  THE  PETTI-PANTS 

What's  missing,  from  kindergarten  to  graduate 
school,  is  honest  recognition  of  what's  happening  - 
turned-on  awarness  of  what's  underneath  the  pet- 
ti-pants,  the  chinos  and  the  flannels.  It's  not  that 
sex  needs  to  be  pushed  in  school;  sex  is  pushed 
enough.  But  we  should  let  it  be,  where  it  is  and  li- 
ke it  is.  I  don't  insist  that  ladies  in  junior  high  school 
lovingly  caress  their  students'  cocks  (someday, 
maybe);  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  that  the 
ladies  don't  by  example  and  stricture  teach  their 
students  to  pretend  that  they  aren't  there.  As  things 
stand  now,  students  are  psychially  castrated  or 
spayed-  and  for  the  very  same  reason  that  black 
men  are  castrated  in  Georgia:  because  thev're  a 
threat. 

So  you  can  add  sexual  repression  to  the  list  of 
causes,  along  with  vanity,  fear  and  will  to  power, 
that  turn  the  teacher  into  Mr.  Charlie.  You  might 
also  want  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  was  a  nigger 
once  himself  and  has  never  really  gotten  over  it. 
And  there  are  more  causes,  some  of  which  are  bet- 
ter described  in  sociological  than  in  psychological 
terms.  Work  them  out,  it's  not  hard.  But  in  the  mean 
time  what  we've  got  on  our  hands  is  a  whole  lot  of 
niggers.  And  what  makes  this  particularly  grim 
is  that  the  student  has  less  chance  than  the  black 
man  of  getting  out  of  his  bag.  Because  the  student 
doesn't  even  know  he's  in  it.  That,  more  or  iess. 
is  what's  happening  in  higher  education.  And  the 
results  are  staggering. 

For  one  thing  damn  little  education  takes  place 
in  the  schools.  How  could  it?  You  can't  educate 
slaves;  you  can  only  train  them.  Or,  to  use  an  uglier 
and  more  timely  word,  you  can  only  program  them. 


HANDS  IN  SOME  CLAY 

I  like  to  folk  dance.  Like  other  novices,  I've  gone 
to  the  Intersection  or  to  the  Museum  and  laid  out 
good  money  in  order  to  learn  how  to  dance.  No 
grades,  no  prerequisites,  no  separate  dining  rooms, 
they  just  turn  you  on  to  dancing.  That's  education. 
Now  look  at  what  happens  in  college.  A  friend  of 
mine,  Milt,  recently  finished  a  folk  dance  class.  For 
his  final  he  had  to  learn  things  like  this:  "The  Irish 
are  known  for  their  wit  and  imagination,  qualities 
reflected  in  their  dances,  which  include  the  jig, 
the  reel  and  the  hornpipe".  And  then  the  teacher 
graded  him  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F,  while  he  danced  in 
front  of  her.  That's  not  education.  That's  not  even 
training.  That's  an  abomination  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It's  especially  ironic  because  Milt  took  ,hat 
dance  class  trying  to  get  out  of  the  academic  rut. 
He  took  crafts  for  the  same  reason.  Great  right? 
Get  your  hands  in  some  clay?  Make  something? 
Then  the  teacher  announced  that  a  20  page  term 
paper  would  be  required  -  with  footnotes. 

At  my  school  we  even  grade  people  on  how 
they  read  poetrv.  That's  like  grading  people  on 
how  they  fuck.  But  we  do  it.  In  fact,  God  help  me, 
I  do  it.  I'm  the  Simon  Legree  of  the  poetry  planta- 
tion. "Tote  that  iamb  Lift  that  spondee"  Even 
to  discuss  a  good  poem  in  that  environment  is  po- 
tentially dangerous  because  the  very  classroom 
is  contaminated.  As  hard  as  I  may  trv  to  turn  stu- 
dents on  to  poetry,  I  know  that  the  desks,  the  tests, 
the  IBM  cards,  their  own  attitudes  toward  school 
and  my  own  residue  of  UCLA  method  are  turning 
them  off. 

MAKE  THEM  WILLING  SLAVES 

Another  result  of  student  slavery  is  just  as  dan- 
gerous -  students  don't  get  emancipated  when 
they  graduate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't  let 
them  graduate  until  they've  demonstrated  their 
willingness  -  over  16  years  -  to  remain  slaves.  And 
for  important  jobs,  like  teaching,  we  make  them 
go  through  more  years  just  to  make  su'-e. 

What  I'm  getting  at  is  that  we're  all  more  or 
less  niggers  and  slaves,  teachers  and  students 
alike.  This  is  the  fact  you  have  to  start  with  in  try- 
ing to  undertand  wider  social  phenomena,  say, 
politics,  in  our  country  and  in  other  countries. 

Educational  oppression  is  trickier  to  fight  than 
racial  expression.  If  you're  a  black  rebel  they  can't 
exile  you;  they  either  have  to  intimidate  you  or 
kill  you.  But  in  high  school  or  college,  they  can 
just  bounce  you  out  of  the  fold.  And  they  do 

Rebel  students  and  renegade  faculty  members 
get  smothered  or  shot  down  with  devasting  ac- 
curacy. In  high  school,  it's  usually  the  student  who 
gets  it;  it's  more  often  the  teacher.  Others  get 
tired  of  fighting  and  voluntarily  leave  the  system. 
But  dropping  out  of  college  for  a  rebel,  is  a  little 
like  going  North,  for  a  Negro.  You  can't  really  get 
away  from  it  so  you  might  as  well  stay  and  raise 
hell. 

ORGANIZE  FOR  FREEDOM  NOW 

How  do  you  raise  hell?  That's  another  article. 
But  for  a  start,  why  not  stay  with  the  analogy?  What 
have  black  people  done?  they  have,  first  of  alt, 
faced  the  fact  of  their  slavery.  They've  stopped 
kidding  themselves  about  an  eventual  reward  in 
the  Great  Watermelon  Patch  in  the  sky.  They've 
organized.  They've  decided  to  get  freedom  now. 
and  they've  started  taking  it. 

Students  like  black  people,  have  immense  unu- 
sed power.  They  could  theoreticallv,  insist  on  par- 
ticipating in  their  own  education.  They  could  make 
academic  freedom  bilaterial.  They  could  reach  their 
teachers  to  thrive  on  love  and  admiration  rather 
than  on  fear  and  respect,  and  to  lay  down  their 
weapons.  Students  could  discover  community  And 
they  could  learn  to  dance  by  dancing  on  the  IBM 
cards.  They  could  make  coloring  books  out  of  the 
catalogs  and  they  could  put  the  grading  system  in  a 
museum.  • 

They  could  raze  one  set  of  walls  and  let  life  co- 
me blowing  into  the  classroom.  They  could  turn 
the  classroom  into  a  "field  of  action"  as  Peter  Marin 
describes  it.  And  they  could  study  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons  -  their  own  resources. 

They  could.  They  have  the  power.  But  only  in  a 
very  few  places,  like  Berkeley,  have  they  even 
begun  to  think  about  using  it.  For  students  as  for 
black  people,  the  hardest  battle  isn't  with  Mr.  Char- 
lie. It's  what  Mr.  Charlie  has  done  to  your 
mind. 

Jerry  Farber  originally  wrote  this  article  for 
an  underground  paper  in  Los  Angeles  where  he 
teaches  English.  He  wrote  protest  songs  andwos 
involved  in  the  civil  rights  movement  before  join- 
ing the  academic  world. 
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A  portion  of  the  40  or  so  demonstrators  who  picketed  External  Affairs  Minister  Paul  Martin  at  St.  Lawrence 
Hall  Thursday  evening.  They  demanded  a  reversal  of  the  Canadian  policly  approving  the  sale  of  weapons 
to  the  United  States.  However,  Martin,  who  wos  campaigning  for  the  Liberal  leadership,  refused  to  consider 
any  modifications  or  alterations.  He  insisted  the  arms  sales  would  continue. 

Expulsion  threat  stops  student  strike 


LONDON,  Chit.  (CUP)  — 
The,  250  students  of  King's 
College,  an  affiliate  of  the 
University  of  Western  On- 
tario, were  told  they  will  be 
expelled  if  they  go  on  strike. 

The  statement  came  in  the 
wake  of  a  discussion  by  stu- 
dents of  a  boycott  of  classes 
to  protest  an  alleged  lack  of 
job  security  for  faculty. 

Of  a  faculty  of  20,  five  with 
PhD's  have  left  the  college 
in  the  last  two  years. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  London  Jan.  11, 
student  council  President 
Fred  Peters  said  that  if  the 
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situation  continues  King's 
will  become  an  "academic 
motel,  a  stopping  off  place 
for  respectable  faculty"  until 
the}-  find  secure  jobs. 

Peters  ajso  objected  to  the 
conlined  presence  of  the 
present  Principal  Rev.  E.  P. 
LaRoque,  who,  he  said,  is 
"the  symbol  of  the  status 
quo,  of  carrying  on  from 
year  to  year  without  any 
certain  commitment  to  the 
long  term  future  of  this 
college." 

'He  seems  to  be  caretaker 
of  a  dying  institution,"  said 
the  letter,  "the  captain  of  a 
sinking  ship." 

The  letter  made  three  re- 
commendations: 

—  that  the  bishop  and  the 
boaid  of  governors  make 
it  clear  to  faculty  and  stu- 
dents that  King's  is  a  per- 
manent institution; 

—  that  the  board  fire  the 
principal  and  get  a  new  one 
for  next  year. 


—  that  faculty  be  teas- 
sured  they  are  needed  by  the 
college. 

Peters  told  the  principal 
that  if  the  recommendations 
were  not  acted  upon  there 
would  propably  be  a  strike. 

In  a  letter  to  Peters,  W.  M. 
Tillman,  chairman  of  the 
King's  College  board  of  go- 
vernors, spelled  out  clearly 
the  threat  of  expulsion: 

"The  board  .  .  .  has  instruc- 
ted the  principal  to  recom- 
mend to  the  board  the  sus- 
pension or  expulsion  of  any 
student  taking  part  in  any 
action  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board,  is  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  college 
community." 

When  the  letter  was  re- 
ceived projected  plans  for  a 
strike  was.  cancelled. 

There  has  been  mounting 
speculation  in  recent  months 
that  King's  College  would 
incorporate  with  the  univer- 
sity. 


McGill  Daily  editors  show  little  remorse 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  McGill  Daily  editors  showed  lit- 
tle remorse  at  the  senate  discipline  committee's  "reprim- 
and" last  week  for  printing  an  allegedly  obscene  article 
from  The  Realist. 

Supplement  editor  Pierre  Fournier  labelled  the  decision 
"an  attempt  to  balance  pressure  from  students  and  faculty 
on  the  one  hand  and  business  and  the  mass  media  on  the 
other — it  was  a  political  decision." 

He  found  it  "apalling  and  dishonest"  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  define  the  standard  of  decency  which  form- 
ed the  basis  of  its  judgment  on  the  paper's  action. 

"The  committee  had  no  choice  in  finding  us  guilty  or 
not  guilty,"  he  said.  "If  they  had  found  us  not  guilty  it 
would  have  been  a  vote  of  non-confidence  in  Principal  H. 
Rocke  Robertson  and  would  have  destroyed  the  solidarity 
of  the  university." 

Editor  Peter  Alnutt  said  the  senate  committee  echoed 
the  decision  of  the  student  committee. 

"It  is  clear,"  he  said,  "that  if  the  administration  had  let 
students  manage  their  own  affairs  there  would  have  been 
little  difference  in  the  outcome." 

One  point  puzzled  me,  Allnutt  said.  "On  one  hand  the 
committee  says  it  is  not  a  censorship  board  and  on  the 
other  it  says  the  article  is  indecent  and  unacceptable.  Figure 
that  out." 
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UBC  students  protest  recruitment 

VANCOUVER  (Special)  —  A  recruiting  official  of  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  was  forced  to  leave  hi?  University  o' 
British  Columbia  office  last  week  when  20  anti-war  demon- 
strators jammed  into  his  interviewing  cubicle. 

Another  Boeing  official  and  an  interviewee  were  move! 
to  another  building  but  were  followed  and  beseiged  again. 

The  students  left  after  handing  the  representative  notes 
protesting  Boeing's  supply  of  armaments  to  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

The  demonstrators  did  not  prevent  the  recruiters  from 
holding  their  12  scheduled  interviews. 


SCM  -  a  'different  kind  of  community' 


CLASSIFIED 


The  Student  Christian  Mo- 
vement sponsors  lectures  on 
sex,  welcome  agnostics  and 
atheists  and  wants  to  estab- 
lish a  "kind  of  community" 
on  campus. 

Although  it  is  listed  in  the 
students  handbook  under 
"campus  religious  organiza- 
tions," the  SCM  prides  it- 
self on  being  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest. 

"The  SCM  is  at  one  end 
of  a  continuum,  with  the 
conservative  fundamentalist 
VCF  (Varsity  Christian  Fel- 
lowship) at  the  other,"  says 
Bill  Dyer,  bearded  full  lime 
student  secretary  of  the  mo- 
vement. 

"We  support  a  more  open 
view,"  he  said  in  a  recent  in- 
terview. 

"We  still  run  bible  studies 
and  worship  services,"  said 
Eirert  Frerichs,  the  United 
Church  chaplain  who  shares 
office  space  with  the  SMC, 
"but  that  isn't  the  approach 
that  students  respond  to." 

"What  we're  trying  to  do 
is  establish  a  kind  of  com- 
munity where  people  can 
talk  and  ask  questions," 
Dyer  explained. 

These  questions  may  be  of 
a  religious  nature  but  don't 
have  to  be. 

The  impromptu  bull  ses- 
sions that  often  take  place 
in  the  crowded  little  office 
on  the  first  floor  of  Hart 
House  may  be  on  anything 
from  the  Placement  Service 
and  the  Dow  debate  to  the 
meaning  the  Bible  loses 
when  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew. 

The  bull  sessions  reflect 
the  informal,  loosely-struc- 
tured nature  of  the  SMC,  al- 
though more  organized 
events  such  as  lecture  series 
are  also  sponsored. 

Dyer  and  Irene  Carter,  the 
other  full-tim;  SCM  employ- 
er were  elated  over  the  pro- 
mising start  of  the  present 
series  on  moral  dilemmas. 
Noon  hour  sex 
Sixty  students  had  turned 
out  to  hear  the  noon-hour 
lecture  on  Sex — a  Private 
Appetite.  Irene  was  hoping 
to  find  on  Ayn  Randist  to 
speak  for  inequality  in  a  fu- 
ture session  in  the  series  on 
Rich  Man,  Poor  Man:  the 
Morality  of  Inequality. 

But  the  SMC  is  not  with- 
out problems  in  trying  to  at- 
tract students.  The  size  of 
the  audience  at  the  sex  lec- 
ture contrasted  sharply  with 
the  six  students  who  attend- 
ed the  recent  SCM  open  fo- 
rum on  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice. 

"Student  interests  change 
so  quickly  and  anyway  there 
is  so  much  for  a  student  to 
do  these  days,"  said  Chap- 
lain Frerichs. 

"Students  aren't  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  taking 
part  in  seminars  lasting  10 
to  12  weeks,"  he  said. 

"Students  have  to  feel  that 
what  they're  doing  is  worth- 
while as  well,"  added  Miss 
Carter. 

For  this  reason  the  group 
is  optimistic  about  their  up 
coming  experiments  in 
"depth  education." 

This  approach  to  problems 
was  used  at  the' recent  Uni- 
versity Christian  Movement 
International  conference  in 
Cleveland.  It  involves  groups 
.  which  meet  to  plan  strategy 


for  dealing  with  specific  so- 
cial problems. 

"They  gave  us  one  day  to 
complain  about  the  .ystem 
and  then  we  had  to  actually 
decide  what  to  do  about  it," 
said  Miss  Carter. 

Is  Christianity  still  relevant? 

The  SMC  has  three  main 
aims.  Chaplain  Frerichs  said. 
One  is  to  examine  the  relev- 
ance of  traditional  Christia- 
nity in  the  light  of  modern 
situations. 

But  theology  and  religion 
are  more  implicit  in  the  mo- 
vement than  one  might  ex- 
pect from  the  name. 

The  second  is  to  the  group 
itself  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  university. 

"Our  lecture  series  used  to 
provide  almost  a  course  in 
humanities  and  ideas,"  said 
Miss  Carter. 

This  was  ai  important  as- 
pect of  the  SCM  when  it  was 


by 

melinda 
badcock 


the  main  source  of  these  lec- 
tures. Now  many  other 
groups  are  engaged  in  the 
same  thing. 

Thirdly,  the  SCM  seeks  so- 
cial involment. 

In  the  past,  SCM  members 
have  been  involved  in  such 
active  organizations  as 
World  University  Service, 
Canadian  Union  of  Students 
and  the  Student  Union  for 
Peace  Action.  Members  also 
worked  at  Trefann  Court,  a 
social  project  in  Toronto. 

During  the  1965  Selma  sit- 
in  at  the  American  Consul- 
ate the  headquarters  for  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Co-ord- 
inating Committee,  were  at 
the  SCM  huise  on  St. 
George. 


We're  not  attracting  as 
many  activists  as  in  former 
years,"  said  Dyer.  "There  are 
more  outlets  available  for 
them  now." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
who  the  SCM  is  attracting 
to  its  ranks  since  member- 
ship is  as  loosely  defined 
as  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

"According  to  the  constitu- 
tion, anyone  who  attends 
one  SCM  function  is  a  mem- 
ber and  has  a  vote,"  said 
Jim  Duke  (IV  Vic),  student 
chairman  of  the  movement. 

Agnostics  ond  atheists 
are  welcome 

Membership  is  not  confin- 
ed to  Christians,  the  group 
welcomes  agnostic,  athesists 
and  members  of  other  faiths. 

"We  want  a  dialogue  bet- 
ween Christians  and  non- 
Christians,"  Dyer  said. 

The  SCM  has  lots  of  .pro- 
jects a  lot  of  which  are  not 
very  successful  in  terms  of 
attracting  students,  accord- 
ing to  one  member. 

"The  best  t  ir.g  about  the 
SCM  is  their  summer  work 
camps",  he  said. 

Each  of  these  work  camps 
involves  10  to  12  students 
from  all  over  Canada  who 
live  together  for  a  summer. 
They  work  at  whatever  jobs 
they  can  during  the  day  and 
spend  the  rest  of  their  time 
studying  some  particular 
problem  such  as  bi-cultural- 
ism  or  poverty. 

The  SCM  is  also  proud  of 
its  bookroom  ("the  best  in 
Canada  for  theology  books"), 
which  was  set  up  by  the  na- 
tional SCM  body. 

The  Tuture  of  the  move- 
ment is  uncertain.  More  and 
more  the  functions  the  SCM 
once  served  are  being  taken 
up  by  other  organizations. 

"We're  not  in  competition 
with  groups  like  WUS  and 
CUS",  said  Dyer. 

"We  try  to  involve  people 
in  a  dialogue  which  encour- 
ages them  to  involve  them- 
selves in  other  things." 


GETTING  ENGAGED? 

ONE  PRICE  DIAMOND  SALE 

ONCE-A-YEAR  CLOSE  OUT  OF 
UNCLAIMED  GOODS,  ENDS  0- 
LINES  AND  DISCONTINUED 
NUMBERS... 

JAN.  29  -  FEB.  3,  ONLY 

ENGAGEMENT  RINGS 

SOLITAlRETf8KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 
SOUTaIrE  'l8KT~GOLD  mount. 
d'aa?ONC>  CLUSTCr' 14  KT  GOLD. 
l^ffl^TsTf?  GOLD  MOUNT. 
SOLITAIRE  'hKT.^GOLD  MOUNT. 


RETAIL  PRICE    SALE  PRICE 


tZtfXSl'&fciw  MOUNT. 

'i83KTTGOLD  MOUNT. 
SOL^Rl'i'KT^OLD  MOUNT. 
SOUTAUSE  (i8KTTGOLD  MOUNT. 


$575 
$485 
5475 
$575 
5475 
5435 
$480 


5525 


$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 


MANY  OTHERS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

ALL  BRAND  NEW  MERCHANDISE 

Hugh  Proctor  &  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers  Suite  416, 
The  Colonnade'  Toronto 
131  BLOOR  W. 

Phone  921-7702 


HOIK.S 
DURING 
SALE 
NOON 
TO  9  P  .M. 


BAHAMAS  chorler  fltgM  reoding  week 
Feb.  17-24.  $179  includes  round-trip 
ret  air-fore,  8  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Contoct  John  Hafezi  759-7453  >  t 
Bob  Allen  921-6356  evenings, 

ROOM  &  BOARD  for  washing  t.nner 
dishes  and  boby  sitting.  No  other  du- 
ties. Avei  e  Rd.  and  St.  Cloir  Ave 
Prof.    Longan  925-5781.  

EXPERIENCED  IN  TYPING  THESIS:  on 

clectricol  typewriter  original  page  35c, 
each  copy  5c.  My  address  is  very  near 
York  Compus.  636-8304.  

NASSAU.  AFTER    FINAL  EXAMS  !  Co- 

ncdo  College  Week  includes  firs+ 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  toilored  for  stu- 
dents.  Call  Roger  Ootlev  481-7439  now. 

DAVE, 

The  Hockey  Dance  on  Feb.  2  will  be 
crowded  because  the  Chancellors  ore 
ploying.  Couldn't  we  make  it  an  inti- 
mate night  at  your  sexy  pad? 

.   VIRGINIA 

WILL  TOM  FAULKNER  find  true  love 
or  the  Innis  College  formol?  Only  five 
days  left.  Come  Feb.  2nd,  the  Old  Mill 
Tickets  $5.00  per  couple  at  lnnis  Col- 
lege. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
DAY  NURSERY: 

Students,  staff:  Enrol  your  child  nfw 
for  current  summer,  or  next  Septem- 
ber's session.  Open  oil  day  licensed 
reasonable  rates.  921-7078. 


LOST  —  A  gold  signet  ring,  initials 
F.E.  in  bosement  washroom  ot  5i3 
Smith.  Coll  Billy  928-2609. 

DOES  YOUR  TYPEWR'TER  NEED  FIX- 
ING? Have  the  job  done  now  !  Betcz 
you  need  a  major  repair,  and  before 
you  get  into  time  reserve  For  rea-'f- 
able  rates  coll  461-9764.  After  hours 
922-7977. 

BRUSH  UP  YOUR  FRENCH:  skilled  act- 
ivity coui.;.Uors  (female)  for  g.rls'  Eng- 
lish camp  in  Quebec.  Soiling,  caTV- 
craft  tripping  music,  crafts,  natur? 
Minimum  age  18.  HU.  7-1073. 

Ill  CIVIL  B  is  not"  a  disease  —It's  a 
hockey  team?  See  your  favourite  sr^" 
in  action  Wednesdoy  at  1:30,  Varsifv 
Arena.  For  free  even. 

I    NEED  A  TUTOR  with  kn^^kdo"  -f 
First  Year  Moth  and  Physics.  Will  dis- 
cuss   terms   after    interview.  Pleas 
ohone  after  6.  789-2504. 

GRADUAi  STUDENT  owns  Town  house 
10  minutes  by  bus  from  campus  necGs 
responsible  baby  sitter  occosi^rol'v. 
Toxi  fore  after  midnight  etc,  923-771  ' 

PUBLICITY  EDITOR  needed   for  Cata- 
lyst magozine.  Moy  be  onv  faruMv 
experience    necessary.     Call  924-0073 
for  details. 

ANY  SINGLE  LIBERAL  MINDED  tr"^ 
worthy  male  who  wonfs  t"  'am  «">=i 
f"r  an  afternoon's  wrk,  coll  Ann  929- 
5092,  Mon  -  Fri.  9-5. 


A  CLEVER  AND  WEIL  DRAWH 
ADVERTISEMENT  fr*  f»H  KEtift 


Security  ts  Hh2>ih# 
group  cy  hfe-MHded 
associates. 


lac£  cf  security  is 
firJiHt?  out  ifutl  uotc 
are  rir  u/mlea.™ 


,6ub  positive  ctclioH 
IS  TrmcA  Better  tAatt 
feeling  s 


a  free  quite  io  t& 
iSe>iltyicaiio>i  of  real 


lapmette  skMecL 
toastop.^tbere 
was  a  sign  inviting 
bunny  types  to  join, 
a  dub— or  at  least  so 
slut  thou^h-V. 

now,  our  obuniiy  tfxrl 
knows  when,  sM-ss 
wanted. 

iV  is  a  little  harder, 
sometimes,  io  Know 
when  you  aren't". 

this  club  didn't  wswit- 
iter  at  all.  "but  1 hme 
all  ine  necessary 
equipment  J  *slie  sbfcbei. 

hxl  -the  little  man  only 
laughed* 

comes  the 
fc>  tne  rescue.',  out- 
mana-tpr  explains  that 
ttiesexlubs  aren-'t  for 
*aM>Vfcs  at  all—  just-  for 
frustrated  Auntei-s.  ne 
su&jssted.  that  jerhaps 
Shecould.  start  her  owr. 
bunny  club ,  and,  even, 
arran&d  a  loan  to  pay 
for  pesters  and,  sash,. 

last  we  heard ,  tlie 
line-up  was  over  a 
Hoik  long. 

tut  We  Suspect  toat- 
those  fellows  miw  bs 
a  bit  disappointed 
Vlitll  tie  setup, 
you  See,  i&se  bunnies 
are  for  real... 


university  ave  *  dclletje  4l  .branch 
Open  9/iO  to  5  Monday  foThur*3ay.9.'50te6Ridsy 
(ie.vraller.  mBnogsr 
there  are  go  branches  inforonlo 
all  of  thenrve»y  friendly. 
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THE  SAULT  ST.  MARIE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

will  interview  University  of  Toronto  graduates 
for  Secondary  School  teaching  positions 
effect;  /e  September,  1968 

on  Monday,  February  5,  1968 
beginning  at  9:00  a.m. 

Appointments  should  be  mode  at  the  Plocement  Service, 
581  Spodino  Avenue 


UBC  president  calls  meeting  to  discuss  senate  secrecy 


Applications  Are  Now  Being  Accepted 
For  The  Position  Of 

DIRECTOR 

OF 

The  Blue  &  White  Bond 

Would  those  who  are  interested 
Submit  a  letter  to  the  S.A.C.  Office  stating  their  name, 
phone  no.,  qualifications  and  ideas  for    the  coming 

year. 


VANCOUVER  (VNS)  — 
Acting  President  Waller 
Gage  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  agreed  last 
week  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing between  students  and  se- 
nators to  discuss  senate 
secrecy. 

The  announcement  follow- 
ed protests  by  student  sena- 
tors and  other  students. 

Six  hundred  UBC  students 
voted  at  an  open  meeting 
Jan.  9  to  sit-in  at  the  next 
senate  meeting  unless  the 
secrecy  rule  is  lifted. 

No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  meeting. 
Students  council  President 


Shaun  Sullivan  said  he  win 
meet  Mr.  Gage  this  week  to 
arrange  its  details  for  the 
meeting. 

"This  is  not  a  special  se- 
nate meeting  as  such,  nor  is 
it  a  special  student  council 
meeting,"  Sullivan  said. 

"The  student  council  will 
invite  senate  members  to  a 
discussion  with  student 
council  and  interested  stu- 


dents and  faculty." 

Student  senator  Gabor 
Mate  said  President  Gage's 
response  to  the  request  for 
a  meeting  was  a  healthy 
sign.  But,  he  continued: 

"The  real  issue  in  this 
whole  crisis  is  not  merely 
open  senate  meetings,  but 
the  question  of  the  senate's 
responsiblity  to  its  academic 
constituents." 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

1:00  p.m. 

Dr.  Vosburg,  from  the  school  of  bus- 
ness,  speoks  on:  What  is  a  Christian? 
Victorian  Christian  Fellowship.  Wymil- 
wood  Music  Rm.  Bring  your  own  lunch. 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARV1S  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  MRVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  a  book- 
et  'The  Dov  You  Buy  A  Dla- 
-nond"  outlining  whot  you  should 
sxpect  and  get  when  vou  invest  tn 
3  diamond  and  how  we  con  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
ourchas-.. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 


M 


Diamond  Dealcs 

Suite  416 
The  Colonnode" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


PAT  AND  JOSEPH  HAIR  DESIGNERS 

1UA  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

STUDENT'S  DISCOUNT 

MON  TO  THURS.  ONLY 
PATRICK,  JOSEPH,  PETER,  JOHN: 
Cut  and  Set  $$5.00  Cut  Only  $3.00 

Shampoo  and  Set  from  $3.00 

CLARA  AND  ROSE: 
Cut  and  Set  $4.00  Cut  Only  $2.00 

Shampoo  and  Set  from  $2.00 

These  prices  available  to  students  only. 


Liberal  Club  meeting;  last  one  'til 
Feb.  26.  Sid  Smith,  Rm.  1073. 

7:00  p.m. 

The  Christian  perspectives'  club 
meets  in  the  north  sitting  room  at  Hort 
House, 

8:00  p.m. 

David    M.    Woods    president    of  G 
Mackoy  Stores  will   address  the  BrcM 
Club  on  Business  Ethics.  Rhodes  room, 
Trinity  College.  All  are  welcome. 
8:30  p  .m 

The  TCDS  with  the  Irish  theatre  Sn- 
cicty  present  Seon  O'Casey's  The  Shad- 
ow  of  a  Gunman  directed  by  Sean  Mul- 
cohy,  Corlwright  Holl,  St.  Hilda's  Col- 
lege. 

TUESDAY 

4:10  p.m. 

Professor  M.  H.  L.  Pryce,  F  R.S.  from 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angel- 
es, talks  on  Magnetism  and  CoFoi.r 
with  demonstrations.  In  Room  103.  Mc- 
Lennan Physical  Laboratories, 

4:15  p.m. 

Jean  Vanier  gives  the  first  of  a  scr- 
ies of  seven  lectures  on  Love  and  rhc 
Conquest  of  Human  Misery.  St.  Mikes 
Carr.  Holl  A.  The  first  lecture  is  Sour- 
ces of  Humor  Misery. 

5:00  p.m. 

Dr  Harley  Smyth  of  the  Varsilv 
Christian  Fellowship  speaks  on  the 
Things  Which  We  Hove  Heard.  Room 
2117  at  Sidnev  Smith. 

6:00  p.m. 

Hillel  Diners  Club  meets  at  Hillel 
House  Members  $1.25,  non-members 
SI. 75.  Members  please  bring  cards,  Coll 
923-7837  for  reservations  before  noon 
Tuesday. 

7  p.m. 

Centennial  Film  Board  Meeting  Pot- 
rick  Spence-Thomos  speaks  on  sound 
University  College,  Room  104. 


S.A.C.  FLIGHTS 
TO  EUROPE  1968 


DESTINATION 

AIRLINE 

DEPARTURE 

RETURN 

RETURN 

London 

B.O.A.C. 

May  27  -  Wait  Listed 

Sept.  13 

$242 

London 

Air  Canada 

May  30  -  Wait  Listed 

Sept.  7 

$242 

London 

Air  Canada 

June  9  -  Wait  Listed 

Sept.  5 

$242 

London 

B.O.A.C. 

June  11  -  Seats  Available 

July  5 

$242 

London 

Caledonia 

May  8  -  Seats  Available 

June  3 

$186-1 

fores  do  not  include  flight  or 
baggage  insurance 

For  all  those  holding  seats  on  the  SAC  charter  flights,  balance  is  due  on  or  before  February  2nd  at  5  p.m.  Seats 
cannot  be  held  if  payment  not  made.  If  an  applicant  wishes  to  cancel  his  seat  after  February  2nd,  he/she  cannot 
receive  a  refund  until  the  seat  is  taken  by  an  eligible  replacement  (U  of  T  student,  staff  or  faculty). 

NOTE:  all  transfers  and  applications  subject  to  $5.00  fee 
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WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


INTERFACULTY  VOLLEYBALL 
PLEASE  NOTE  —  ALL  POT  II  GAMES  CANCELLED. 


KARATE  ACTION  AT  HART  HOUSE 

Superor  depth  and  greater  competitive  experience  led  a  strong  University  of  Guelph 
team  to  a  39-31  victory  over  the  University  of  Toronto  Karate  Club  in  the  Canadian 
premiere  of  intercollegiate  Karate  at  Hart  House  Saturday  afternoon.  Scoring  is  on  the 
basis  of  two  points  for  a  match  that  is  won,  one  point  for  a  draw,  and  zero  for  a  loss. 

photo  by  ART  MclLWAIM 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

presents 

Mystras  —  Mather 
Piano  Sonata  —  Copland 
Flute  Fantasias  —  Fodi  (II  Mus.) 

Tues.  Jan.  30,    1:00  p.m.  Concert  Hall  E.J.B. 


MacPHERSON  report 

Anyone  interested  in  serving  on  o  committee  to  draft 
the  S.A.C.  response  to  the  MocPherson  Report,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Judy  Carder  at  S.A.C.  office,  923-2626 
or  Bob  Bossin  Education  Commissioner  485-5550. 


Squash  Blues  accept  lack 
of  trophy  philosophically 


Varsity  squash  Blues  won 
the  consolation  round  of  the 
Ontario  team  championships 
over  the  weekend.  Blues  de- 
feated YMHA  4-3  in  the  final 
yesterday  at  the  Toronto 
Lawn  Tennis  club  to  capture 
the  non-existent  Consolation 
Cup. 

Blues'  captain  Gars'  Miller 
wiped  the  drop  of  sweat 
from  his  brow,  and,  when 
not  awarded  the  cup  after 
his  team  had  won,  muttered 
philosophically,  "I  guess  its 
belter  to  win  the  consolation 
and  win  nothing  than  lose 
the  consolation  and  lose 
nothing." 

Blues,  entered  in  the  "B" 
division  of  the  tournament, 
were  forced  into  the  conso- 
lation round  when  they  drop- 
ped a  4-3  decision  to  Toronto 
Cricket,  Skating  and  Curling 
Clubs  second  team,  Friday, 
in  the  First  round. 

Blues  were  forced  to  for- 
feit one  game  in  each  match 
they  played  as  Mike  Gardiner 
suffered  a  knee  injury  in  the 
first  match  and  was  unable 
to  continue. 


On  their  way  lo  the  final, 
Blues  picked   up  victories 
over  University  of  Western.  ' 
5-2,  and  the  Skyline  Racquet 
Club,  5-2. 

Both  Frank  Buck  and  Vic 
Harding  playing  one  and 
two  were  undefeated  in  all 
four  rounds.  Buck's  last  vic- 
tory gave  Blues  the  conso- 
lation non-trophy. 


In  a  fit  of  unprecedented  ma- 
gnanimity, the  Varsity  Sports  De- 
partment has  taken  a  trophy 
from  its  own  fUes  and  awarded 
it  (the  Consolation  Cup)  to  the 
squash  team,  as  a  token  of  its 
scintillating  (but  cupless)  conso- 
lation victory.^  ^  LYNN  SPENCER 


T.C.D.S.  And  The  Irish  Theatre  Society 


PRESENT 
SEAN  O'CASEY'S 


THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  GUNMAN 

"  DIRECTED  BY  SEAN  MULCAHY 


8:30  P.M. 
CARTWRIGHT  HALL 


JAN.  30 -FEB.  3 
FEB.  5  -  FEB.  10 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 

WINTER  CARNIVAL  '68 

FEB.  8-10,  1968 

THURS.  FEB.  8 

—  MOVIE  NIGHT 

Admission:  $.50  person  per  show 

FRI.  FEB.  9 

  HOCKEY  GAME  —  Toronto  vs  Waterloo 

—  ENGINEERING  DANCE  offer  the  Game. 

SAT.  FEB.  10 

MORNING  „,,„,ti«« 

9:00  -  12:00  —  OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  -  1:30  —  EAT-OUT 
1 :30  -  4:30  —  Dance  at  Cody  Holl  (2  Bonds) 
—  Admission:  $1.00  person 

EVENING 

"9:00  -  12:00  — Winter  Carnival  Dance  at  Hart  House 
THE  TRUMP  DAVIDSON  ORCHESTRA 
THE  GEORGE  FRANK  ORCHESTRA 
THE  UGLY  DUCKLINGS 
EDDIE  SPENCES  &  TKE  MISSION 

ADMISSION:  $3.50  Couple 

-8  30  -  1 2  00  —  Winter  Carnival  Overflow  Dance 
at  Howard  Fergusen  Hall 
featuring:  THE  MUSHROOM  CASTLE 
BOBBY  WASHINGTON 
SOUL  SOCIETY 

Admission:  $1.50  person 
-Tickets  will  be  available  of  S.A.C.  Office  Storting  at  Noon  on  Man.  Jan. 
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FULLER  PLAYS  A  KEY  ROLE 


A  great  day  for  Varsity 


(from  page  one) 

The  first  period  was  Blues' 
best  exhibition  of  skating 
and  general  hustle  all  year, 
and  "they  left  the  ice  full 
measure  for  their  2-1  lead. 

The  second  period  began 
dramatically  as  Gord  Cun- 
ningham increased  Blues' 
margin  to  3-1  after  only  39 
seconds.  Cunningham  count- 
ed with  a  slapshot  from  the 
top  of  the  circle  when  line- 
mate  Ward  Passi  won  the  fa- 
ceoff  and  drew  the  puck 
right  to  him. 

However  the  Russians  fi- 
nally started  to  move  the 
puck  after  they  failed  to 
score  while  holding  a  two 
man  advantage  for  more 
than  a  minute.  Juri  Rett  and 
Juri  Tschitsurin  evened  the 
game  3-3  with  two  quick 
goals  in  a  disastrous  17  se- 
cond span. 

Blues  appeared  to  sag  a 
little  and  Sergei  Sereby- 
jakow  put  Russia  ahead  for 
the  first  time  at  12:47  with 
each  team  a  man  short.  Var- 
sity recovered  somewhat 
and  contorlled  play  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period  but 
their  several  good  chances 


came  to  nought. 

The  third  period  was  al- 
most too  exciting  for  words. 
Once  again  recent  aquisition, 
Don  Fuller,  played  a  key  role 
as  he  knotted  the  score  4-4 
at  4:13  from  Brian  St.  John. 
Fuller  was  almost  past  the 
net  when  he  whipped  in  a 
wrist  shot. 

Two  minutes  later  Russia 
took  the  lead  for  the  second 
time  on  a  goal  by  Vladimir 
Juirsnov. 

Then,  following  sustained 
action,  the  pro-Canada  crowd 
of  10,000  went  wild  with  Lau- 
rent's clutch  goal  that  tied 
the  score.  The  clever  center 
took  passes  from  Passi  and 


DON  FULLER 


Cunningham,  beating  the 
Russian  goalie  with  a  low 
wrist  shot.  The  puck  tore 
right  through  the  net,  but 
fortunately  one  referee  and 
the  goal-judge  signalled  a 
score  and  after  a  short  argu- 
ment it  went  up  on  the  score- 
board. 

That's  the  way  it  ended. 
5-5:  a  result  not  even  their 
staunchest  supporters  had 
expected  and  a  stirring  per- 
formance by  a  helluva  hoc- 
kay  team. 

in  overall  play,  the  Cana- 
dians had  the  edge.  They  out- 
shot  Russia  32-27  and  except 
for  the  two  quick  goals  in 
the  second  period,  they  had 
the  Russian  forwards  com- 
pletely off  balance. 

In  retrospect,  Blues  had 
en  enormously  successful 
tournament.  The  tie  with  the 
Russians  was  just  too  much. 
Only  the  opening  8-4  loss  to 
Czechoslovakia  marred  their 
record. 

The  tie  puts  Blues  in  very 
select  company,  since  few 
teams  in  recent  years  have 
managed  to  tie,  let  alone 
beat,  the  powerful  Russians 
in  a  European  tournament. 


8S-R4  LOSS  HORTS 


Blues  fall  to  Lancers  in  overtime 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

It  was  almost  a  repeat  of 
last  year's  Hart  House  clas- 
sic when  Varsity  Blues  bat- 
tled Windsor  Lancers  Sat- 
urday night  in  the  border 
city.  The  ingredients  were 
practically  the  same — hys- 
terical fans,  a  great  team 
effort  on  both  sides,  and  the 
added  frenzy  of  overtime. 
But  at  the  end  of  overtime, 
Lancers,  not  Blues,  were  out 
in  front,  winning  the  game 
88-84. 

The  game  started  out  as 
a  Windsor  rout.  Blues  were 
cold  in  the  early  minutes  and 
fell  behind  17-5  with  little 
over  ten  minutes  to  play  in 
the  half.  But  Varsity  came 
back,  pecking  away  at  the 
Lancer  lead,  and  at  the  half 
the  count  was  Windsor  41, 
Toronto  35. 

The  second  half  saw  Var- 
sity edge  closer  and  closer 
to  Lancers.  With  little  over 
three  minutes  to  play,  John 
Hadden  popped  one  to  put 
Blues  ahead  for  the  first 
time  73-72.  From  then  until 
the  end  of  regulation  time, 
the  teams  exchanged  bas- 
kets. Navetta  scored  for 
Windsor  to  send  his  team 
ahead  77-75,  but  with  a  min- 
ute left,  Arvo  Neidre  sunk  a 
crucial  basket  for  Toronto. 

Lancers  held  the  ball  for 
the  final  50  seconds,  as  they 
attempted  to  set  up  for  the 
winning  shot.  But  a  last  sec- 
ond shot  by  Guy  Delaire  was 
blocked  by  Arvo  Neidre  to 
send  the  game  into  extra  in 
nings. 

It  really  looked  like  Var- 
sity was  going  to  win  it.  Ar- 
vo Neidre  netted  a  driving 
layup  to  put  Toronto  ahead 


79-77  as  overtime  began.  But 
back  came  Lancers  and  Bob 
Navetta,  who  took  the  starch 
out  of  Varsity  with  the  tying 
basket  (on  which  the  referee 
failed  to  notice  that  Navet- 
ta was  travelling). 

With  49  seconds  remaining 
in  overtime,  Windsor  had 
developed  an  85-82  lead,  and 
Blues  were  pressing  for  a 
three  point  play.  Again 
Windsor  responded  with  a 
-crucial  basket,  and  it  was 
all  over. 

The  game  was  a  great 
team  effort  on  Blues'  part, 
and  it  was  a  pity  they  lost. 
But  again  they  missed  Ron 
Voake,  who  was  unable  to 
make  the  trip. 

Arvo  Neidre  led  Varsity 
scoring  with  18  points,  16  of 
them  in  the  second  half.  He 
played  an  excellent  game  on 
defense  as  well.  Ross  Mac- 
Naughton,  who  has  spent 
most  of  the  season  on  the 
bench,  was  also  impressive. 
Inspired  by  a  winning  train 
ride,  he  potted  12  points  and 
collected  key  rebounds.  And 
Albie  Garbe  befuddled  the 
Lancer  press  with  his  ball 
control,  dribbling  circles 
around  Guy  Delaire,  while 
hitting  for  ten  points. 

Bruce  Dempster  had  1 3 
points,  John  Hadden  11,  and 
Mark  White  10  as  six  Blues 
hit  double  figures.  A  great 
team  effort. 

Windsor's  personnel  is 
considerably  weaker  than 
last  year.  But  they  still  move 
the  ball  around  well,  and 
play  for  the  percentage  shot 
by  Bob  Navetta  —  their  best 
shooter.  Blues  still  had  a 
tendency  in  the  game  to 
waste  shots  once  they  near- 
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Blues  Arrival 

Our  lubby-dubby  Varsity 
Blues,  even  as  you  read  this, 
are  winging  their  way  back  to 
tbe  ice  and  cold  of  Toronto. 
They  left  Innsbruck  today  for 
Zurich.  From  Zurich  they  fly 
to  New  York,  arriving  in  To- 
ronto from  New  York  on  Air 
Canada  flight  791  at  6:40  p.m. 
TUESDAY,  Jan.  30.  It  would 
be  nice  if  a  lot  of  fans  were 
on  hand  to  greet  them,  but  I 
do  no  more  than  suggest  it. 
The  airport's  a  bit  far  out. 

But  the  Athletic  Office  is 
very  eager  to  have  hallowed 
LGMB  in  attendance  at  the 
airport,  and  Miss  Lea  would 
like  to  see  a  band  representa- 
tive in  the  Athletic  Office  (102) 
today  to  arrange  things. 

Blues  arrival:  6:40  p.m. 
TUESDAY,  domestic  arrival 
section  of  '  the  International 
Airport. 


ed  the  basket. 

Navetta  was  high  for  Lan- 
cers with  24  points,  follou- 
ed  by  impressive  rookie 
Chris  Wydrzynski  with  17. 
Guy  Delaire  and  Andy  Auch 
had  13  apiece. 

Blues  now  have  to  win  at 
least  three  of  their  next  four 
games  if  they  hope  to  make 
the  playoffs.  This  includes 
games  with  Windsor,  Wa:- 
erloo,  and  Mac — the  latter 
meets  Toronto  nexi  Saturday 
in  Hart  House 

FOUL  LINE  FACTS: 

Lancers  outrebounded  Blues 
35-26,  but  26  Windsor  re- 
bounds came  in  the  first 
half  of  the  game  .  .  .  Shois 
were  33  of  95  for  Lancer* 
and  27  of  78  for  Varsity  .  .  . 
it  seems  that  the  SIBL  likes 
to  use  octogenarian  referees 
for  these  contests — one  grey- 
haired  striped-shirter  made 
at  least  ten  horrible  calls 
Saturday  night. 


Our  Man  in  Innsbruck,  Phil  Bingtey,  filed  this  dispatch 
a  week  ago  before  the  games  against  Finland,  Sweden  and 
Russia.  It  was  cleverly  sent  by  means  of  Bingley's  miracle 
transmitter  concealed  in  the  undone  bottom  button  of  his 
vest.  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

Wie  Gehts:  Monday,  Jan.  22 

Well  things  have  finally  settled  down  a  bit.  We  arrived 
from  Feldkirch  yesterday  morning  about  noon.  We  will  be 
here  for  the  rest  of  the  tournament,  thank  God!  The  first  , 
week  was  pretty  tough  on  everybody  because  of  all  tbe  tra- 
velling and  the  scarcity  of  sleep.  Morale  was  low  and  things 
were  a  bit  grim. 

Opening  ceremonies  were  held  yesterday  at  the  Ice  Sla- 
dium.  Our  guys  were  the  mottliest-looking  crew  there  Each 
of  the  other  countries  competing  (there  are  23  in  alM  had 
ihcir  representatives  dressed  in  uniforms,  marching  in  step, 
etc.,  while  our  guys  just  had  ordinary  street  clothes  on  Al! 
the  players  (Blues)  that  marched  in  the  opening  parage  said 
they  were  embarrassed  to  death.  The  arena  was  crowded 
(about  10,000  in  all)  and  you  can  just  imagine  the  reception 
Blues  got  compared  to  the  other  smartly-attired  contingents. 
The  crowd  cheered  each  of  the  other  countries  loudly,  while 
Blues  received  only  a  sprinkling  of  applause  (mostly  from 
the  Americans  in  attendance). 

On  top  of  that,  the  flag 
they  had  raised  outside  as 
our  flag  was  the  Red  En- 
sign. When  Dalt  (White)  and 
Howie  (Ringham)  tried  to 
tell  the  officials  that  this  was 
no  longer  the  Canadian  fla^;. 
all  hell  broke  loose.  I  wasn't 
there  but  apparently  the  two 
of  them  wrestled  with  the 
gendarmes  before  they  final- 
ly pulled  down  the  old  and 
sent  up  the  new.  The  Rus- 
sian Chef  de  Mission  told  us 
last  night  (over  a  few  glas- 
ses of  wine)  that  he  wished 
he  had  a  picture  of  the  whole 
incident.  He  said  he  would 
send  it  to  a  Canadian  new.* 
paper  as  an  example  of  stu- 
dent demonstrations  (ha! 
ha!).  ' 

As  I  told  you  last  night,  *H 
doesn't  look  too  good  as  far 
as  beating  the  Russians.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  all  pro- 
fessional hockey  players. 
They  go  to  school  all  righl, 
but  they  spend  so  much  time 
at  hockey  that  they  couldn't 
possibly  have  time  for  too 
much  else.  Apparently,  they 
have  one  hour  of  gymnastics, 
weightlifting,  etc.  per  day 
plus  two,  two  and  a  hall 
hour  practices.  As  people 
they  seem  like  machines  al- 
though a  few  of  the  guys  that  have  talked  to  them  say  that 
individually  they're  all  right;  it's  just  that  they  can't  afford 
to  lose.  We  are  making  bets  on  who  will  defect  and  we  have 
one  pegged  as  a  pretty  sure  bet  (again  ha!  ha!). 

While  we  may  not  win  this  tournament,  the  fact  is  that 
no  one  who  came  will  ever  forget  this  trip.  The  camaraderie 
with  the  Swedes,  Finns  and  Austrians  is  great  (especially 
with  the  Finns).  They,  like  us,  don't  take  things  as  seriousiv 
as  the  Ruskies  and  Czechs,  and  while  they  still  want  to  win, 
they  are  very  easy  to  get  along  with.  All  our  players  are  learn- 
ing to  speak  at  least  some  German  and  the  other  players  who 
don't  know  much  English  (although  most  know  at  least 
some)  are  learning  a  few  of  our  favourite  expressions,  most 
of  them  unprintable. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  are  practicing  at  nine  o'clock 
each  morning,  and  so  the  guys  have  all  day  to  do  as  they 
want.  Some  go  skiing,  others  have  been  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains  on  the  cable  cars,  and  a  few  of  the  players  have 
rented  a  VW  bus  to  beetle  around  in.  All  in  all  everyone  is 
having  a  good  time,  and  schoolwork  is  six  thousand  miles 
away. 

That's  about  all  for  now  except  that  the  crowds,  the 
refereeing  and  the  organization  in  the  Universiade  has  been 
terrific  up  until  now.  I  hope  this  makes  good  copy,  and  if 
not  you  can  shoot  me  when  I  get  back.  I'm  still  tired  as  hell 
and  I  got  a  bit  of  sunstroke  up  on  the  mountain  today  As 
a  result,  my  usually  nimble  copy  brain  is  still  not  quite  on 
the  ball.  See  you  on  Tuesday  night. 


IS  THIS  PHIL  BINGLEY? 


Assure 
your  child 
a  fully  paid 
University 
Education 
Now. 

fill  out  card  & 
mail  jodm. . . 


"Assure  your  child  a  fully  paid  University  Educa- 
tion Now,"  the  ad  reads. 

"Simply  by  putting  aside  as  little  as  $9.00  per  month 
(approximately  the  amount  of  your  family  allowance 
cheque)  toward  your  child's  first  year  of  university,  we 
will  pay  for  the  next  three  years  of  their  university 
education." 


Sounds  like  a  pretty  good 
deal,  doesn't  it?  In  big.  plain 
gold  letters  on  a  purple  back- 
ground, looking  for  all  the 
world  like  an  advertisement 
for  government  annuities. 

You  may  have  seen  it  in 
the  Telegram  Weekend  Ma- 
gazine or  Canadian  Homes. 
It's  generally  a  full-page  ad 
or  an  insert. 

You  read  on. 

"A  program  thai  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  leading 
Canadian  educators,  civic  of- 
ficials and  business  execu- 
tives. It  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  your  child  be- 
coming a  university  gradu- 
ate or  being  forced  to  com- 
pete with  one." 

If  it  is  an  insert  you're 
looking  at,  there  is  a  "sam- 
ple" cheque  for  $6,000  super- 
imposed on  four  pictures  of 
convocations,  ivy  -  covered 
colleges,  classrooms  and  mi- 
croscopes. 

Finally,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  beside  a  small  but 
tasteful  seal  featuring  a  lion 
rampant  on  a  mortarboard, 
you  find  out  that  this  won- 
derful offer  is  being  made 
by  something  called  Univer- 
sity Scholarships  of  Cana- 
da, administered  by  The  In- 
ternational Scholarship 
Foundation— A  Non  -  profit 
Educational  Foundation. 

In  order  to  find  out  how 
U  n  i  v«  r  s  i  ty  Scholarships 
could  assure  my  child  a  uni- 
versity education,  I  wrote  the 
"Registrar's  Office"  of  Uni- 
versity Scholarships  of  Ca- 
nada at  56  Sparks  Street  in 
Ottawa,  asking  for  informa- 
tion on  the  program. 

Obviously  believing  in  the 
value  of  the  personal  touch, 


University  Scholarships  res- 
ponded by  calling  me  and 
arranging  to  have  a  man 
come  around  to  visit  my 
wife  and  I  the  following 
Tuesday. 

Since  I  don't  happen  to 
have  a  wife,  a  marriage  of 
convenience  was  arranged. 
Varsity  reporter  Sue  Helwig 
was  artfully  disguised  as 
Mrs.  Louis  Erlichman.  Our 
imaginary  Is  -  month  -  old 
"child",  Mary  Jane  Erlich- 
man, slept  soundly  in  an- 
other room  while  John  Mac- 
Lean,  described  on  his  busi- 
ness card  as  a  "scholarship 
consultant",  explained  the 
program  to  us. 

If  he  had  happened  to  step 
into  the  wrong  door  of  my 
well-appointed  Queen  Street 
East  suite,  he  would  have 
stumbled  upon  a  moribund 
dance-hall  clogged  full  ol 
rummage.  Luckily,  he  didn  t. 

"The  idea  behind  the  Foun- 
dation is  to  alleviate  the 
high  cost  of  a  university  ed- 
ucation", he  said. 

I  was  templed  to  suggest 
he  try  William  Davis  (who 
certainly  could  use  the  ad- 
vice) but  restrained  myselt. 

As  the  plan  unfolded,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  look  less 
and  less  like  a  scholarship 
scheme  and  more  and  more 
iike  a  hard  sell  for  a  lottery. 

They  promise  to  return 
most  of  what  you  contribute 
to  the  program  for  your 
child's  first-year  expenses.  It 
you  are  lucky  enough  to 
beat  the  odds,  they  give  the 
child  up  to  $2,000  worth  of 
scholarships  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  years. 

As  MacLean  explained  it. 
an  account  would  be  set  up 


Tuesday,  Jon.  30  may  go  down  in  Innis  College  history  as  The  Day  They  Installed  The 
Necking  Room.  When  Ron  Pushchok  (II  Inn)  told  the  Student  Society  that  "necking 
causes  sterility  and  should  be  banned,"  members  objected  so  violently  they  decided  to 
set  up  a  necking  room  apart  from  the  main  common  room.  Complete  with  red  light  (to 
signify  the  room  is  in  use)  and  genuine  I  love  seat,  the  room  was  inaugurated  late  last 
night  by  eager  Student  Society  members. 

— photo  by  TOM  ALFOLO! 


for  us  at  York  Trust.  We 
would  pay  $30  initially  and 
$10  a  month  for  the  next  16 
years. 

"Then,"  he  went  on,  "if 
your  child  has  the  academic 
ability  and  the  desire  to  go 
to  university,  the  child's 
complete  university  educat- 
ion will  be  paid  for." 

It  sounds  nice,  but  what 
happens  if  the  kid  doesn't 
get  to  university? 

At  this  stage,  the  plot  be- 
gins to  thicken. 

"If  your  child  doesn't  go 
to  university,  or  if  you  drop 
the  plan  before  completion 
(60  days  of  non-payment 
automatically  terminates 
the  agreement),  you  receive 
back  all  the  money  you  have 
deposited,"  MacLean  said. 
Later  he  remembered  there 
was  a  "minima]  administrat- 
ion fee"  of  $175. 

And  what  of  the  interest? 
That,  we  found  out,  is  where 
the  "scholarships"  come 
from.  The  interest  (at  5i  per 
cent  per  annum)  is  syphon- 
ed off  all  accounts  and  pla- 
ced in  a  special  account. 

We  would  receive  the  mon- 


ey we  had  deposited  (minus 
the  administration  fee),  a  to- 
tal of  $1,765,  for  the  first 
year  of  our  "child's"'  univer- 
sity education.  If  she  gels 
into  second  year,  she  gets 
$2,000  for  that  year  and  each 
following  year. 

In  MacLean's  words,  "the 
children  who  don't  go  to  uni- 
versity donate  their  interest 
to  the  children  who  do." 

A  charitable  act,  indeed. 

And  about  that  $2,000  per 
year:  It's  not  guaranteed,  il 
represents  just  an  approxi- 
mate estimate.  You  are  as- 
sured only  of  getting  a  share 
of  the  interest  pool.  But  as 
the  personable  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean  assured  us,  the  money 
would  be  available  when  the 
plan  matured.  "Our  actuar- 
ies are  constantly  looking  in- 
to the  future  and  figuring  out 
the  future  costs  of  educat- 
ion." 

Those  "actuaries"  seem, 
however,  to  be  rather  confu- 
sed about  the  calculations 
involved.  MacLean  told  us 
that  the  Bladen  Report  on 
the  Financing  of  Higher  El- 
ucation  predicted  that  one 


in  15  children  6.7  per  cent 
will  enter  university  in  the 
future. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "the 
actuaries  base  their  calcul- 
ations on  one  in  eight  (12.5 
per  cent)  so  that  there  will 
be  a  margin  of  safety." 

Oddly  enough,  the  figures 
actually  given  in  the  Bladen 
Report  have  only  a  coinci- 
dental agreement  with  the 
MacLean  figures. 

The  Bladen  Recort  says 
9.2  per  cent  of  Canadians 
between  the  ages  of  18  and 
24  were  in  universities  in 
1964-65  and  estimates  that 
the  percentage  will  rise  to 
15.7  per  cent  in  1975-76.  It 
savs  absolutely  nothing  about 
Ihe  situation  in  1983  when 
our  plan  would  mature. 

Besides,  using  the  one  in 
eight  figure,  the  scholarship 
fund  would  end  up  with 
close  to  $9,000  per  student 
entering  university.  That's 
a  pretty  large  and  inefficient 
margin  for  error,  even  con- 
sidering the  possible  deviat- 
ion of  the  entrants  in  the 
schemes  from  the  general 
see  ASSURE  page  5 
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INTERNATIONA!  HEADQUARTERS 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  .19 


GENERAL  MEETING  OF  ALL 
STUDENTS  TAKING  2  OR  MORE 
HISTORY  COURSES 
TO 

Ratify  the  Constitution  and 
Present  H.S.U.  Programme 


TODAY 


ROOM  1086  SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL 
1:00  P.M. 


T.C.D.S.  And  The  Irish  Theatre  Society 

PRESENT 
SEAN  O'CASEY'S 

THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  GUNMAN 

DIRECTED  BL  SEAN  MULCAHY 


8:30  P.M. 
CARTWRIGHT  HALL 


JAN.  30  -  FEB.  3 
FEB.  5  ■  FEB.  10 


for  the  under  30  crowd 

HIGHEST  IN  FASHION  LOWEST  IN  PRICE  ! 


300  YONGE  STREET       328  YONGE  STREET 

Corner  of  Dundas  1  Block  North  Dundas 


Applications  Are  Now  Being  Accepted 
For  The  Position  Of 

DIRECTOR 

OF 

The  Blue  &  White  Band 

Would  those  who  ore  interested 
Submit  a  letter  to  the  S. A.C.  Office  stating  their  name, 
phone  no.,  qualifications  and  ideas  far    the  coming 
year. 


SALE 


IfedferdU 

a  ei«r 

9241974 


CLASSIFIED 


Getting  Engaged 


$300  00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES    1  Ski  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  'The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


Would  you  like  to  earn 
good  income  when  you 
are  young  enough  to  enjoy 
it  and  still  have  a  career 
20  years  from  today? 


G.  Mervyn  Lloyd,  CIu 
Agency  Manager  of 
Toronto  General  Office 
for 

NEW  YORK 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


will  be  interviewing  graduat- 
ing students  for  sales  and  man- 
agement careers  at  the  student 
placement  office  on 

WEDNESDAY  FEB.  7 

Call  the  placement  officer  for 
an  interview 


NASSAU    AFTER   FINAL  EXAMS  I  Co- 

nodo  College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc  Price  tailored  tor  stu- 
dents. Coll  Roger  Ootlcy  481-7439  now. 

BRUSH  UP  YOUR  FRENCH:  skilled  act- 
ivity coui.rJIors  (female)  for  girls'  Eng- 
lish camp  ia  Quebec.  Soiling,  camp- 
craft    triFping    music,  crafts,  nature. 

Minimum  age  '16.  HU.  7-1073.  

PUBLICITY  EDITOR  needed  tor  Cata- 
lyst magazine.  May  be  any  Acuity-  no 
experience    necessary.      Call  924-01373 

for  details.  

BAHAMAS  charter  flight  reading  week 
Feb  17-24.  $179  includes  round-trio 
iet  air-fore  8  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tion Contact  John  Hafezi  7S9-7453  or 
Bob  Allen  921-6356  evenings.  

WHAT  THEY  WANT  TO  PRODUCE  NOT 
WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  BE  and  NOBODY 
WAVED  GOODBYE  are  free  movies 
Friday  at  7.30  in  Hart  House  Debates 
Room.   

THRILL  TO  EXCITING  HOCKEY  at  its 

best  See  your  favorite  stars  of  111 
Civil  B  preserve  their  perfect  record  at 
Varsity  Arena,  1:30  today.  

LOST           RiiiG  with  gold     band  and 

ruby  stone.  Steady-ring.  Lost  in  front 
of  Golbraith.  Please  call  536-4339. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Claude  Aveline's 

BR0UART 

English  Version 
by  Archie  Campbell 
Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

Fri.  Feb.  2  to  Sat.  Feb.  10  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  typing  of 
thesis,  essays  and  notes  done  accura- 
tely, quickly  and  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Electric  typewriter.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  theses    Phone  421-8290. 

CAR  RALLY  —  First  annual  Delto 
Tau  Delta  Novice  Winter  Roily.  Satur- 
day Feb.  3,  9  a.m.  Convocation  Hall. 
Information  phone  John  Pigott  923- 
7072.   

MARK,  Hoppy  Birthday  and  all  that, 
from  the  girls  at  379.  

OPEN  EVENINGS  —  Skate  control  ser- 
vices 648A  Yonge  St.  920-588..  Cus- 
tom 'skate  sharpening.  Controlled  pro- 
fessional finish  every  time.  We  sell 
new  and  used  fine  skating  equipment 
Now  sharpening  your  skates.  Mr.  J. 
Mackie  -  figure  speed  and  roller 
skates.  Mr.  W.  Sitnick  -  hockey  and 
pleasure  skates. 

GOOD  HOME  for  part  time  help  with 
cronic  helpless  male  patient.  Suit  nurs- 
ing student  or  strong  adaptable  person. 
Near  University.  Call  921-8054. 

GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R  &  B,  Rock  & 
Roll  Folk  Groups  ovailoble  for  dances 
&  parties.  For  information  coll  927- 
1227,  783-2102  or  630-3989     offer  5 


FAST  HEAT,  occurote  typing  done  ot 
moderate  charge.  Phone  924-7276. 


MAO  TSE-TUNG 
IN  CHEEK 

That  other  little 
red  book 

SEND  50c  TO 

RF  Service 
Box  3,  Terminol  "A" 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B  A 

516  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


CDLES 


3  HANDY 
LOCATIONS 

•  726  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  BLOOR 

•  299  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  DUNDAS 

•370  BLOOR  ST.W. 
AT  WALMER  RD. 


FABULOUS  SAVINGS  ON 

PENNY-PINCHING 
I    PAPERBACKS!  | 

I 


I 


USSR — A  Concise  History 
By  Basil  Dmytryshyn 
Pub.  at  3.65,  Coles  Price   .  I.lf 

THREE  RENAISSANCE  CLASSICS 

The  Prince.  Utopia,  The  Courtier 
Pub.  ot  1.75.  Coles  Price  ..  Me 

PROBLEMS  IN  WESTERN  CIVIL- 
IZATION, Edited  by  Schoefer, 
Fowler  .Cooke 

Pub.  at  2.95.  Coles  Price  -  1.2* 

PLEASURES  OF  MUSIC 

Sv  Jacques  Borzun 

Pub.  at  2.25,  Coles  Price   -  1.50 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 

Abridged,  edited  by  C.G.  Osgood 
,  Pub   at  1.75.  Coles  Price  ..  54Jc 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FICTION 

j  Gordon  and  Tale  -  2nd  Edition 
Pub.  al  2.95,  Coles  Price  .  1.29 

|  INTRODUCTORY  READINGS  IN 
PHILOSOPHY  -Singer,  Am  merman 
Pub.  at  3.65,  Coles  Price   .  1.19 

MORAL  MAN  AND  IMMORAL 

SOCIETY.  Retnhold  Niebuhr 
Pub   ot  1.45,  Coles  Price  ..  S9e 

I THE  PROTESTANT  ETHIC  AND 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  CAPITALISM- 
Wcber 
Pub.  at    I  45,  Coles  Price   ..  89c 

I  LOOK  HOMEWARD.  ANGEL 

I  Novel  by  Thomas  Wolfe 

I  Pub.  at  1.95.  Coles  Price  M» 


SONS  &  LOVERS 

..y  D  H  Lawrence 

,  Pub. 


1.65,  Coles  Price 
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STUDIES  IN  CLASSIC  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE,  D.  H.  Lawrence 

Pub   at  1.45.  Cotes  Price  110 

CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 

11  Ploys.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Watson,  \ 
B.  Pressey. 

Pub.  ot  3.65,  Coles  Price  1.45 

PROBLEM5  OF  ART 

By  Susonnc  K.  Longer 

Pub.  Ot  1.25,  Coles  Price  79e 

THE  NATURE  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY,  By  Marston 

Pub.  at  1.45,  Coles  Price  Me 

THORSTEIN  VEBLEN,  Critical 

Study  by  David  Riesmcn 

Pub.  at  1.25.  Coles  Price  79c 

I  AND  THOU  (2nd  Edition] 
By  Martin  Buber 

Pub.  at  1.25,  Coles  Price  79< 

THE  LAST  PURITAN 

George  Sontayona 

Pub.  at  1.95,  Coles  Price  119 

THE  MOTH  and  THE  STAR  -  Bio- 
graphy at  Virginia  Woolf  Pippcll 
Pub.  at   1.69,  Coles  Pi  ice  l.TJ 

GENERAL  LOGIC 

by  Ralph  M.  Eaton 

Pub    at  2.95,  Coles  Price  *9c 

A  Short  View  of  ELIZABETHAN 

DRAMA,  T.M.  Porott.  R.H.  Ball 
Pub.  at  1.45,  Coles  Price  Me 

THE  FITZGERALD  READER 

Edited  by  Arthur  Mizener 

Pub.  at  2.95,  Coles  Price  1*5 


I 


CDLES 


VISIT  OUR  PAPERBACK  BOOKSHOP 


Noon -hour  chuckling  with  the  boys 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Have  you  ever  heard  25 
people  chuckling  rhythmi- 
cally to  themselves? 

If  you  want  to  lose  a  lunch 
hour  painlessly,  drop  in  to 
the  Hart  House  Debates 
Room  and  watch  them  go  at 
it.  The  sound  is  not  deafen- 
ing. 

Yesterday  four  of  the  re- 
gular debaters  tackled  the 
resolution  Univeristy  Stu- 
dents are  Ignorant. 

"Ignorance  is  bliss,"  dec- 
lared John  Tomlinson  (I 
Law),  "and  bliss  is  worth 
lighting  for." 

The  presence  of  three  wo- 
men (Egad!),  technically 
classed  as  reporters,  was  an 
added  incentive. 

Tomlinson  told  about  how 
he  ran  around  in  circles  on 


his  third  day  of  kindergar- 
ten. Then  he  dropped  his 
pants  down. 

"Girls  at  that  age  really 
enjoy  that,"  he  commented. 
"Our  early  schooling  pre- 
pares us  for  ignorance." 

He  was  promptly  rebutted 
by  Peter  Picherack  (I  Trin). 
The  speaker  cautioned  him 
to  keep  his  hands  on  I  of  his 
pockets. 

"Essentially  the  student 
is  mentally  virile,"  Picherack 
said.  He  documented  his 
case  with  examples  of  men- 
tal fellatio:  the  anal-erotic 
implications  of  running  fin- 
gers through  card  files,  and 
"strong  handsome  words." 

The  third  speaker  admit- 
ted he  was  from  Trinity, 
"that  hot-bed  of  celibacy." 

While  his  girl  friend  sat 
at  the  nearby  press  table,  he 


recounted  how  he  went 
downtown  to  buy  her  a  bras- 
siere for  Christmas. 

It  was  another  off-colour 
joke. 

"We  are  ill-prepared  for 
the  big  bad  world,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Peter  Grant  (I  Trin)  chose 
his  words  carefully.  You 
could  tell  from  the  way  he 
hooked  his  thumbs  in  his 
belt  and  fingered  his  tie. 

He  wound  up  with  "an  or- 
gasmic climax  of  apocalyp- 
tic revelation."  But  he  ad- 
mitted his  remarks  were 
"profoundly  euphemistic." 

"If  you  come  down  to  it," 
summed  up  Tomlinson,  "uni- 
versity students  don't  even 
know  about  sex." 

The  resolution  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 


UC  Lit  stands  despite  tower  of  (B)abel 


By  WILSON  NEATLY 

The  Tower  shook  and 
trembled,  but  (B)abel  did 
not  bring  University  College 
tumbling  down.  In  fact,  the 
organizers  consider  the  festi- 
val a  success. 

The  Environment  audience 
was  involved  with  the  myths, 
sometimes  recognizing  them, 
sometimes  falling  prey  to 
them.  Thev  knew  where  the 


display  started  because  they 
were  informed:  "This  is  the 
entrance."  Once  inside,  they 
did  not  know  if  all  they  saw 
was  myth  or  not. 

Publicity  Chairman  Hersh 
Ezrin  tells  of  seeing  people 
confused  by  the  'beautiful 
living'  display.  Some 
thought  they  were  out  of 
reach  of  the  myths,  and  look- 
ed for  price  tags  on  the  fur- 


Madness  no  myth... 


Two  enterprising  but 
anonymous  students  ap- 
parently took  their  own 
view  of  madness  and 
myth  in  society  by  forging 
and  selling  tickets  to 
(B)abel,  last  week's  Uni- 
versity College  Festival. 

An  unnamed  recipient 
of  one  of  the  tickets  said 
20  were  printed,  but  only 
two  were  sold. 

"It's  a  great  reflection 
on  the  festival  when  you 
can't  even  sell  the  tickets 
on  the  black  market,''  re- 
marked Len  Gilday  (I  UC), 
co-writer  of  the  festival. 

At  first  glance,  the  for- 
geries appear  quite  auth- 
entic, but  a  closer  exami- 
nation reveals  a  slightly 
scarred  type  face  and  the 
occasional  spelling  mista- 


HEIL    !  !  !  Varsity 
staff  are  hereby  Invit- 
ed or  something  to  the 
staff  meeting  at  1  p.m. 
today  at  the  Varsity  of- 
fice.  If  you  are  not 
there,  Hulk  will  scream 
and  MacRae  wilt  SOB.  ji 
FREE       SEX      ANP  [i 
BOOZE    may   not   be  jj 
present.  Everyone  will  i 
be  there,  OR  BETTER  j! 
BE  !  !  ! 


ke.  'Hersh  Ezrin"  becomes 
'Hirsh  Ezrin';  'Hardisty1 
becomes  'Hardesty. 

But  these  inconsistan- 
cies  could  be  overlooked 
by  the  prospective  buyer 
since  one  ticket  cost  SI  .2 J 
as  opposed  to  the  S4.00 
price  of  an  authentic 
ticket. 

The  motive  of  the  coun- 
terfeiters was  fun  not 
profit,  said  the  unnamed 
informer. 

"We're  just  regarding 
it  as  a  prank,"  said  Gilday. 
"The  forgeries  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  over- 
flow of  ticket-holders  at 
the  Mothers  of  Invention 
concert  at  Convocation 
Hall." 

Hersh  Ezrin  (IV  UC). 
president  of  the  UC  Lite- 
rary and  Athletic  Society, 
still  suspects  there  arc 
more  fake  tickets  about. 

He  plans  to  put  them  in 
the  UC  archives,  if  any 
are  recovered. 


niture. 

A  substantial  number  could 
not  perceive  the  myths,  and 
their  reactions  provided  a 
further  exhibit  for  those 
whose  awareness  was  great- 
er. There  was  no  consistent 
level  of  appreciation  or  un- 
derstanding, reflecting  the 
permeation  of  society  by 
myth. 

The  Mothers'  concert  show- 
ed that  many  people  under- 
stand myth  as  that  which 
does  not  involve  them.  Part 
of  the  audience,  which  ap- 
preciated criticism  of  one 
part  of  society,  reacted  an- 
grily when  the  indictment 
was  broadened  to  include 
them. 

(B)ABEL  cost  more  than 
expected,  and  about  $6,000 
has  yet  to  be  alloted.  Of  this, 
most  will  come  from  the  UC 
Literary  and  Athletic  Society, 
which  has  a  capital  fund  to 
cover  such  contingencies. 
The  UC  Alumni  promised 
$1,000  and  may  give  more. 
The  Lit  is  in  no  financial 
difficulties  as  a  result  of  the 
festival. 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  has  yet  to  give 
the  festival  any  money.  Ez- 
rin says  the  Lit  will  ask  SAC 
for  $500. 

Last  year,  the  Lit  asked 
SAC  for  money  but  was  re- 
fused. 

It  may  be  that  (B)ABEL 
will  be  the  last  festival  of 
its  kind.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  spirit  of 
the  last  three  festivals  being 
sustained  for  another  year. 


The  printers  of  The 
Varsity  regret  the  er- 
ror made  in  the  Jaa- 
nus  Proos  advertise- 
ment which  appeared 
in  Monday's  Varsity, 
and  apologize  for  any 
embarrassment  and 
incovenience  caused 
the  advertising  man- 
ager or  Mr.  Proos. 


THE  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 

LUNCHTIME  FORUM 

PRESETS 
Pout  Hoch  offering  his  views  on 

The  U  of  T  Student  and  Canadian 
Complicity  in  Vietnam 

followed  by  open  discussion  and  debate 

THURS,  ,-2  P.M.  ««'  H0USE 

16  Bo-croft  St.         »el«»  S.W.  Con»r      To,*..*  Store) 

1st  of  o  weekly  series  of  open  Forum  sponsored  by  the  G.S U. 
Lunch  ot  nominal  prices  ond  lively  discussion  on  vital  topics. 
ALL  WELCOME 


4& 

Hart  House  h 


TO-DAY 
NOON  HOUR  TALK 
Theatre,  1:10  p.m. 

LEON  MAJOR 

director 
"BROUART" 
(Ladies  Welcome  -  Lunches  Allowed) 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

presents 
LIVE  JAZZ 
BOBBY  HUTCHERSON  QUINTET 
TO-NIGHT 

Great  Holl  -  8:30 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  -  1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  1 

Cathy  Arthur  and  Don  Remple 

'ill  be  reoding.  Ladies  are  invited  to  attend. 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

Closing  Dote:  6  p.m. 
Friday,  February  9th 


ELECTIONS 

Nominations  open  from 
FEBRUARY  7th  to  FEBRUARY  16th 
HOUSE,  LIBRARY,  DEBATES 
ART  and  MUSIC 
Election  Doy  -  March  6th 


RIVER  BOAT 


TONIGHT  UNTIL  Feb.  H 

134  Yorkville  Ave.  ■  922-6216 

Catberine 
NlcKinnoii 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  MARCH  IS 
GROUP  RATES 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1 131 

OPEN  DAILY  6  PM.  —  THURS.,  FRI.  9  PM. 
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HISTORY  STUDENTS  UNION 

GENERAL  MEETING  OF  ALL 
STUDENTS  TAKING  2  OR  MORE 
HISTORY  COURSES 
TO 

Ratify  the  Constitution  and 
Present  H.S.U.  Programme 

TODAY 

ROOM  1086  SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL 
1:00  P.M. 


T.C.D.S.  And  The  Irish  Theatre  Society 

PRESENT 
SEAN   OXASEY  5 

THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  GUNMAN 

DIRECTED  BL  SEAN  MULCAHY 


8:30  P.M. 
CARTWRIGHT  HALL 


JAN.  30  -  FEB.  3 
FEB.  5  -  FEB.  10 


for  the  under  30  crowd 

HIGHEST  IN  FASHION  LOWEST  IN  PRICE  ! 


300  YONGE  STREET 

:  Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


Applications  Are  Now  Being  Accepted 
For  The  Position  Of 

DIRECTOR 

OF 

The  Blue  &  White  Band 

Would  those  who  ore  interested 
Submit  a  letter  to  the  S.AC.  Office  stating  their  name, 
phone  no.,  qualifications  and  ideas  for    the  coming 
year. 


SALE 


gotfitatte 

_  M_r 

924-1974 


CLASSIFIED 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300  oo 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES  18kl  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  'The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terras  Arranged 


Would  you  like  to  earn 
a  good  income  when  you 
are  young  enough  to  enjoy 
it  and  still  have  a  career 
20  years  from  today? 


G.  Mervyn  Lloyd,  Clu 

Agency  Manager  or 
Toronto  General  Office 
for 

NEW  YORK 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

will  be  interviewing  graduat- 
ing students  for  soles  and  man- 
agement careers  at  the  student 
placement  office  on 

WEDNESDAY  FEB.  7 

Call  the  placement  officer  for 
cm  interview. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Claude  Aveline's 

BR0UART 

English  Version 
by  Archie  Campbell 
Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

Fri.  Feb.  2  to  Sat.  Feb.  10  at  8:30 


Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.I 


923-5244 


NASSAU,  AFTER   FINAL  EXAMS  1  Co- 

nado  College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc  Price  tailored  tor  stu- 
dents. Coll  Roger  Policy  481-7439  now. 

BRUSH  UP  YOUR  FRENCH:  skilled  act- 
ivity cou(.5~llors  (female)  for  girls'  Eng- 
lish camp  »n  Quebec.  Sailing,  camp- 
craft,  tripping  music,  crofts,  nature. 
Minimum  age  IB.  HU.  7-1073. 

PUBLICITY  EDITOR  needed  for  Cato- 
lyst  magazine.  May  be  any  faculty,  no 
experience    necessary.     Call  924-0073 

for  dc toils.  

BAHAMAS  charter  flight  reading  week 
Feb.  17-24.  $179  includes  round-trip 
jet  air-fore.  8  days  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Contact  John  Hafezi  759-7453  or 
Bob  Allen  921-6356  evenings.  

WHAT  THEY  WANT  TO  PRODUCE  NOT 
WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  BE  and  NOBODY 
WAVED  GOODBYE  arc  free  movies 
Friday  at  7.30  in  Hart  House  Debates 

THRILL  TO  EXCITING  HOCKEY  at  its 

best.  See  your-  favorite  stars  of  III 
Civil  B  preserve  their  perfect  record  at 
Varsity  Arena,  1 :30  today. 

LOST  —  Bn.G  with  gold  band  and 
ruby  stone.  Steady-ring.  Lost  in  front 
of  Galbraith.   Please  call  536-4339. 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  typing  of 
thesis,  essays  and  notes  done  accura- 
tely, quickly  ond  economically.  Rea- 
sonable rates.  Electric  typewriter.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  theses    Phone  421-8290. 

CAR  RALLY  —  First  annual  Delto 
Tau  Delta  Novice  Winter  Rally.  Satur- 
day Feb.  3,  9  a.m.  Convocation  Hall 
707_mQt'°fl  phonB     Jonn   p'9ott  923- 

MARK,  Happy  Birthday  and  all  that 
from  the  girls  at  379. 

OPEN  EVENINGS  —  Skate  control  ser- 
vices,  648A  Yonge  St.  920-5B81.  Cus- 
tom skate  shorpening.  Controlled  pro 
fessionol  finish  every  time.  We  sell 
new  and  used  fine  skating  equipment 
Now  sharpening  your  skates.  Mr.  j 
Mackie  -  figure  speed  ond  roller 
skates.  Mr.  W.  Sitnick  -  hockey  and 
pleasure  skates. 

GOOD  HOME  for  port  time  help  with 
crome  helpless  male  patient.  Suit  nurs- 
ing student  or  strong  odoptable  person 
Near  University.  Call  921-8054. 

GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R  _  8,  Rock  i 
Roll,  Fotk  Groups  Cvailoble  for  dance 
&  parties.  For  information  coll  927. 
1227.  783-2102  or  630-3989     after  5 


MAO  TSE-TUNG 
IN  CHEEK 

That  other  little 
red  book 

SEND  50c  TO 

RF  Service 
Box  3,  Terminal  "A" 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B  A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


COLES 


3  HANDY 
LOCATIONS 

•  726  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  BLOOR 

•  299  YONGE  ST. 
BELOW  DUNDAS 

1  »370  BLOOR  ST.W, 
a  AT  WALMER  RD. 


FABULOUS  SAVINGS  ON 

PENNY-PINCHING 
PAPERBACKS! 


USSR— A  Concise  History 

By  Basil  Dmytryshyn 

Pub.  at  3.65,  Coles  Price  .  l.If 

THREE  RENAISSANCE  CLASSICS 

The  Prince.  Utopio,  The  Courtier 
Pub.  at  1.75.  Coles  Price  ..  59e 

PR08LEMS  IN  WESTERN  CIVIL- 
IZATION, Edited  by  Schoefer, 
Fowler  .Cooke 

Pub.  at  2.95.  Coles  Price  .  1.29 

PLEASURES  OF  MUSIC 

Sy  Jacques  Barzun 

Pub    at  2.25,  Coles  Price    -  1-S0 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 

Abridged,  edited  by  C.G.  Osgood 
Pub   at  1.75.  Coles  Price  .-  59e 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FICTION 

Gordon  and  Tole  -  2nd  Edition 
Pub.  at  2.95.  Coles  Price  .  1,29 

INTRODUCTORY  READINGS  IN 
PHILOSOPHY  -Singer,  Am  merman 
Pub.  ot  3.65,  Coles  Price  -  1.19 

MORAL  MAN  AND  IMMORAL 
:  SOCIETY,  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
1  Pub  at  1 .45.  Coles  Price  . .  S9c 

I THE  PROTESTANT  ETHIC  AND 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  CAPITALISM- 
Wcber 
Pub.  at  1 .45,  Coles  Price  . .  19c 

I LOOK  HOMEWARD  ANGEL 
Novel  by  Thomas  Wolfe 
Pub.  ot  1.95.  Coles  Price  l.If 

SONS  t  LOVERS 

jy  D.  H  Lawrence 
j  Pub.  ot   1.65,  Coles  Price   .  1.10 
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STUDIES  IN  CLASSIC  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.  D.  H.  Lawrence  I 

Pub    at  1.45,  Cotes  Price      1.10  J 

CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 

11  Plays.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Watson,  I 
B.  Pressey. 

Pub.  at  3.65,  Coles  Price   .  1.45 

PROBLEMS  OF  ART  ' 

By  Susonne  K.  Longer  I 
Pub.  ot  1.25,  Coles  Price  7»c 

THE  NATURE  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  By  Marston  I 
Pub.  at  1.45,  Coles  Price  Me 

THORSTEIN  VEBLEN,  Critical 

Study  by  David  Riesmcn 

Pub.  at  1.25.  Coles  Price        7Ve  | 

I  AND  THOU  (2nd  Edition) 

By  Martin  Buber 

Pub.  at  1.25,  Coles  Price 

THE  LAST  PURITAN 

George  Santoyana 

Pub.  at  1.95,  Coles  Price       1  19 

THE  MOTH  and  THE  STAR  -  Blo- 

graphv  of  Virginio  Woolf.  Ptppelt  ' 
Pub.  at  1.69,  Coles  Price  K1S 


GENERAL  LOGIC 

by  Ralph  M.  Eaton 

Pub   at  2.95,  Coles  Price 


A  Short  View  of  ELIZABETHAN 

DRAMA,  T.M.  Parotr,  R.H.  Ball 
Pub.  at  1.45,  Coles  Price  «< 

THE  FITZGERALD  READER 

Edited  by  Arthur  Mizener 

Pub.  at  2.95,  Coles  Price       1 -« 


J 
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IDLES 


VISIT  OUR  PAPERBACK  BOOKSHOP 


Noon -hour  chuckling  with  the  boys 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Have  you  ever  heard  25 
people  chuckling  rhythmi- 
cally to  themselves? 

If  you  want  to  lose  a  lunch 
hour  painlessly,  drop  in  to 
the  Hart  House  Debates 
Room  and  watch  them  go  at 
it.  The  sound  is  not  deafen- 
ing. 

Yesterday  four  of  the  re- 
gular debaters  tackled  the 
resolution  Univeristy  Stu- 
dents are  Ignorant. 

"Ignorance  is  bliss,"  dec- 
lared John  Tomlinson  (I 
Law),  "and  bliss  is  worth 
fighting  for." 

The  presence  of  three  wo- 
men (Egad!),  technically 
classed  as  reporters,  was  an 
added  incentive. 

Tomlinson  told  about  how 
he  ran  around  in  circles  on 


his  third  day  of  kindergar- 
ten. Then  he  dropped  his 
pants  down. 

"Girls  at  that  age  really 
enjoy  that,"  he  commented. 
"Our  early  schooling  pre- 
pares us  for  ignorance." 

He  was  promptly  rebutted 
by  Peter  Picherack  (I  Trin). 
The  speaker  cautioned  him 
to  keep  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets. 

"Essentially  the  student 
is  mentally  virile,"  Picherack 
said.  He  documented  his 
case  with  examples  of  men- 
tal fellatio:  the  anal-erotic 
implications  of  running  fin- 
gers through  card  files,  and 
"strong  handsome  words." 

The  thud  speaker  admit- 
ted he  was  from  Trinity, 
"that  hot-bed  of  celibacy." 

While  his  girl  friend  sat 
at  the  nearby  press  table,  he 


recounted  how  he  went 
downtown  to  buy  her  a  bras- 
siere for  Christmas. 

It  was  another  off-colour 
joke. 

"We  are  ill-prepared  for 
the  big  bad  world,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Peter  Grant  (I  Trin)  chose 
his  words  carefully.  You 
could  tell  from  the  way  he 
hooked  his  thumbs  in  his 
belt  and  fingered  his  tie. 

He  wound  up  with  "an  or- 
gasmic climax  of  apocalyp- 
tic revelation."  But  he  ad- 
mitted his  remarks  were 
"profoundly  euphemistic." 

"If  you  come  down  to  it," 
summed  up  Tomlinson,  "uni- 
versity students  don't  even 
know  about  sex." 

The  resolution  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 


UC  Lit  stands  despite  tower  of  (B)abel 


By  WILSON  NEATLY 

The  Tower  shook  and 
trembled,  but  (B)abel  did 
not  bring  University  College 
tumbling  down.  In  fact,  the 
organizers  consider  the  festi- 
val a  success. 

The  Environment  audience 
was  involved  with  the  myths, 
sometimes  recognizing  them, 
sometimes  falling  prey  to 
them.  They  knew  where  the 


display  started  because  they 
were  informed:  "This  is  the 
entrance."  Once  inside,  they 
did  not  know  if  all  they  saw 
was  myth  or  not. 

Publicity  Chairman  Hersh 
Ezrin  tells  of  seeing  people 
confused  by  the  'beautiful 
living'  display.  Some 
thought  they  were  out  of 
reach  of  the  myths,  and  look- 
ed for  price  tags  on  the  fur- 


Madness  no  myth,.. 


Two  enterprising  but 
anonymous  students  ap- 
parently took  their  own 
view  of  madness  and 
myth  in  society  by  forging 
and  selling  tickets  to 
(B)abel,  last  week's  Uni- 
versity College  Festival. 

An  unnamed  recipient 
of  one  of  the  tickets  said 
20  were  printed,  but  only 
two  were  sold. 

"It's  a  great  reflection 
on  the  festival  when  you 
can't  even  sell  the  rickets 
on  the  black  market/rre- 
marked  Len  Gilday  (I  UC), 
co-writer  of  the  festival. 

At  first  glance,  the  for- 
geries appear  quite  auth- 
entic, but  a  closer  exami- 
nation reveals  a  slightly 
scarred  type  face  and  the 
occasional  spelling  mista- 


HEIL  !  !  !  Varsity 
staff  are  hereby  invit- 
ed or  something  to  the 
staff  meeting  at  1  p.m. 
today  at  the  Varsity  of- 
fice. If  you  are  not 
there,  Hulk  will  scream 
and  MacRae  will  SOB. 
FREE  SEX  ANP 
BOOZE  may  not  be 
present.  Everyone  will 
be  there,  OR  BETTER 
BE  !  !  ! 


ke.  'Hersh  Ezrin'  becomes 
'Hirsh  Ezrin';  'Hardtsty' 
becomes  'Hardesty'. 

But  these  inconsistan- 
cies  could  be  overlooked 
by  the  prospective  buyer 
since  one  ticket  cost  $1.25 
as  opposed  to  the  $4.00 
price  of  an  authentic 
ticket. 

The  motive  of  the  coun- 
terfeitets  was  fun  not 
profit,  said  the  unnamed 
informer. 

"We're  just  regarding 
it  as  a  prank,"  said  Gilday. 
"The  forgeries  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  over- 
flow of  ticket-holders  at 
the  Mothers  of  Invention 
concert  at  Convocation 
Hall." 

Hersh  Ezrin  (IV  UC). 
president  of  the  UC  Lite- 
rary and  Athletic  Society, 
still  suspects  there  are 
more  fake  tickets  about. 

He  plans  to  put  them  in 
the  UC  archives,  if  any 
are  recovered. 


niture. 

A  substantial  number  could 
not  perceive  the  myths,  and 
their  reactions  provided  a 
further  exhibit  for  those 
whose  awareness  was  great- 
er. There  was  no  consistent 
level  of  appreciation  or  un- 
derstanding, reflecting  the 
permeation  of  society  by 
myth. 

The  Mothers'  concert  show- 
ed that  many  people  under- 
stand myth  as  that  which 
does  not  involve  them.  Part 
of  the  audience,  which  ap- 
preciated criticism  of  one 
part  of  society,  reacted  an- 
grily when  the  indictment 
was  broadened  to  include 
-  them. 

(B)ABEL  cost  more  than 
expected,  and  about  $6,000 
has  yet  to  be  alloted.  Of  this, 
most  will  come  from  the  UC 
Literary  and  Athletic  Society, 
which  has  a  capital  fund  to 
cover  such  contingencies. 
The  UC  Alumni  promised 
$1,000  and  may  give  more. 
The  Lit  is  in  no  financial 
difficulties  as  a  result  of  the 
festival. 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  Iras  yet  to  give 
the  festival  any  money.  Ez- 
rin says  the  Lit  will  ask  SAC 
for  $500. 

Last  j'ear,  the  Lit  asked 
SAC  for  money  but  was  re- 
fused. 

It  may  be  that  (BJABEL 
will  be  the  last  festival  of 
its  kind.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  spirit  of 
the  last  three  festivals  being 
sustained  for  another  year. 


The  printers  of  The 
Varsity  regret  the  er- 
ror made  in  the  Jaa- 
nus  Proos  advertise- 
ment which  appeared 
in  Monday's  Varsity, 
and  apologize  for  any 
embarrassment  and 
incovenience  caused 
the  advertising  man- 
ager or  Mr.  Proos. 


THE  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 

LUNCHTIME  FORUM 


Paul  Hach  offering  his  views  on 


The 


U  of  T  Student 
Complicity  in 


and 
Vietnam 


followed  by  open  discussion  and  debate 
THURS.  1-2  P.M.  G.S.U.  HOUSE 

16  Bancroft  St.  (Just  below  S.W.  Corner  of  Textbook  Store) 

1st  of  a  weekly  series  of  open  Forum  sponsored  by  the  G.S.U. 
Lunch  ct  nominal  prices  and  lively  discussion  on  vital  topics. 

ALL  WELCOME 


Mart  House  ft 


TO-DAY 
NOON  HOUR  TALK 
Theatre,  1:10  p.m. 

LEON  MAJOR 

director 
"BROUART" 
(Ladies  Welcome  -  Lunches  Allowed) 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

presents 
LIVE  JAZZ 
BOBBY  HUTCHERSON  QUINTET 
TO-NIGHT 

Great  Hall  -  8:30 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  -  1:15  p.m 
Thursday,  February  1 

Cathy  Arthur  and  Don  Remple 

ill  be  reoding.  Ladies  are  invited  to  attend. 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

Closing  Date:  6  p.m, 
Friday,  February  9th 


ELECTIONS 
Nominations  open  from 
FEBRUARY  7th  to  FEBRUARY  16th 
HOUSE,  LIBRARY,  DEBATES 
ART  and  MUSIC 
Election  Day  -  March  6th 


RIVERBOATl 

TONIGHT  UNTIL  Feb.  11 

134  Yorlcville  Ave.  -  922-6216 

Catherine 
McKinnon 

COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  MARCH  IS 
GROUP  RATES 


10.50 
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"  .  .  To  those  people  in  the  huts  ond  vit- 
loges  of  holf  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  ef- 
forts to  help  them  help  themselves,  for  what- 
ever period  is  required  —  not  because  the 
Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we 


seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  Is  right.  If  a 
free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are 
poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  ore  rich." 

— John  F.  Kennedy, 
1961  Inouguarl  speech 


the  board  and  braiil 


University  students  should  occasionally 
analyse  the  activities  of  the  men  who  run 
their  school. 

A  cose  in  point:  the  U  of  T  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, which  in  the  great  tradition  of  such 
boards  is  made  up  of  old  ond  rich  men  who 
gained  their  appointments  because  of  their 
business  prowess  and  their  connections  with 
the  ruling  political  party. 

Three  of  U  of  T's  governors,  Henry  Bor- 
den, the  chairman,  Neil  McKinnon  and  Bev- 
erley Matthews  have  among  their  other  dis- 
tinctions, directorships  on  the  boord  of  Bra- 
zilian Traction,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  a  Ca 
nadion  company  but  substantially  owned  by 
American  shareholders. 

This  company  has  often  been  accused  of 
exploiting  the  economy  of  Brazil  for  the 
pood  of  its  shareholders  os  well  as  lauded 
for  its  part  in  providing  power  for  Latin 
America's  largest  nation. 

But  rare  is  the  company  that  passes  up 
the  chance  to  make  a  nice  profit  and  Braz- 
ilian Traction's  record  is  one  of  brilliant 
business  success. 

For  instance,  back  in  1965  the  company 
made  one  of  the  choicest  deals  ever  made 


when  it  sold  off  some  of  its  Brazilian  hold- 
ings to  the  Brazalian  government.  Company 
shares  were  selling  for  less  than  $2.00  each 
at  the  time  of  the  last  military  coup.  Brazil's 
labor  force  was  suffering  under  the  most 
drastic  wage  cuts  ever  attempted  by  any 
government  and  poverty  in  the  rural  back- 
lands  was,  as  usual,  getting  worse. 

Brazilian  Traction  raised  its  rates  in 
1965,  enough  so  that  it  made  a  profit  of 
$1.13  per  share. 

Then  if  sold  the  aforementioned  holdings 
— some  of  the  company's  less  profitable 
properties  —  for  a  Drice  so  high  that  it 
amounted  to  $5.90  per  shore.  The  stock 
rose  five  times  in  value.  You  don't  hove  to 
believe  us;  read  the  Inter-American  Econ- 
omic Affairs,  a  reputable,  learned  journal 
available  in  the  Periodicals  Room. 

Its  Autumn  1966  issue  colled  the  deal 
a  "speculator's  dream." 

More  interesting  is  what  the  journal  ho; 
to  say  about  the  deal.  Evidently  the  sale 
was  forced  upon  the  Brazilian  government 
by  a  series  of  power  companies  among 
which  Brazilian  Traction  was  not  the  least. 

The  l-A  Ec  Aff  relates  that  this  has  hap- 
pened several  times  in  recent  Latin  Ameri- 


LETTERS 


hiked  out 


Sir: 

As  a  result  of  the  ineptitude  and/or  dishonesty  of 
the  TJ.C.  Festival  organizers,  at  least  fifteen  ticket- 
holders  were  left  outside  Convocation  Hall  in  the 
freezing  drizzle  Sunday  night.  I  was  one  of  them 
and  I'm  bloody  furious.  I  was  earlier  attending  an 
important  meeting,  at  which  I  rushed  through  sev^ 
eral  important  items  and  skipped  several  others  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  concert.  I  arrived  at  8:40  to 
confront  locked  doors  and  no-one  to  answer  them. 
Between  ten  and  fifteen  people  circulated  the  build- 
ing, pounding  on  doors  but  it  was  at  least  9:00 
o'clock  before  anyone  answered.  (And  that  only 
because  the  police  were  expected,  having  been  called 
by  a  caretaker  following  somebody's  entry  into  the 
building  through  a  window  —  no  doubt  some  poor 
sap  in  the  same  plight  as  we.) 

Seeing  we  weren't  the  cops,  the  surly  bastard  man- 
ning the  door  slammed  it  in  our  faces  —  no  reason 
given.  More  attempts  were  made  by  others  in  the 
group  to  at  least  talk  to  the  man  —  results  —  noses 
and  tflmmbs  narrowly  missed  by  a  fast-closing  door. 
During  this  time  four  people  had  left  the  concert. 
Then  the  oops  came  and  were  let  in.  Finally  one  of 
"  them  came  to  the  door  to  say  that  the  hall  was  over- 
crowded already  and  we  couldn't  get  in.  When  I  fin- 
ally left  at  about  9:25  there  were  four  hopefuls  still 
waiting.  Maybe  they  were  lucky  and  got  to  see  what 
was  left. 

So  .  .  .  why  did  the  festival  organizers  over-sell 
tickets?  Surely  to  God  the  only  reason  people  would 
buy  $4  tickets  is  to  go  to  the  "Mothers"  concert.  And 
even  given  tJhat  sometimes  people  don't  show  up  for 
these  events,  and  overselling  might  be  justified 
(though  in  the  case  of  a  group  like  the  Mothers  I 
can't  really  see  that  it  would  be),  the  Babel  organ- 
izers should  at  least  have  warned  ticket-buyers  that 
there  might  be  an  overflow  and  to  get  there  early. 

At  any  rate  the  nicest  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that 
the  festival  promoters  were  remiss  in  their  duties 
and  should  be  shot.  At  any  rate  I  reap  some  grim 
pleasure  out  of  the  rumor  that  they  are  in  the  hole 
and  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  another  $1.50 
short  when  I  get  through  with  them. 

Jennifer  Penney  (II IJC) 

students  ain't  niggers 

Sir, 

When  Jerry  Farber  (in  Student  as  Nigger)  talks 
about  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  professors  over  uni- 
versity .students,  he  forgets  one  significant  fact.  Not 
all  students  are  "out  of  swaddling  clothes,"  as  he 
implies  in  the  article;  many  of  them,  especially  in 
the  second  and  succeeding  years  of  university  study, 
are  mature  adults,  often  married  people,  often  teach- 
ers. Certainly  the  idea  of  a  professor  subjugating  an 
adult  of  voting  age  is  ridiculous. 

Secondly,  does  the  author  really  believe  that  a  stu- 
dent is  afraid  of  the  professor  with  the  "white  bwa- 
na's  pith  helmet?"  With  all  the  evidence  of  student 
participation  in  the  issues  of  the  day,  it  is  a  miscon- 
ception to  envisage  the  student  as  a  cringing,  subser- 
vient slave.  Perhaps  Mr.  Farber  has  overlooked  a 
more  plausible  reason  for  the  fact  that  students 
"stammer  and  shake  when  they  speak  to  a  profes- 
sor;" respect  for  experience.  After  all,  it  is  not  In- 
credible for  a  student  to  admire  a  professor  for  es- 
tablishing himself  in  a  specialty.  And  this  point  is 


flagrantly  ignored  by  Farber.  He  completely  be- 
trays himself  by  a  prejudiced  and  unproven  state- 
ment tfiiat  "taken  as  a  group  their  most  striking 
characteristic  is  timidity." 

He  exaggerates  the  issue  in  ignoring  the  many  pro- 
fessors of  high  calibre  and,  in  doing  so,  leads  the 
reader  to  ask  whether  the  whole  article  is  not  also 
a  distorted  exaggeration. 

He  makes  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  students  are 
totally  capable  of  administering  course  adjustments. 
Since  they  are  still  students  and  not  experts,  they 
do  not  possess  the  required  experience  or  training  in 
a  particular  specialty.  They  cannot  see  the  whole 
course  in  panorama  and  are  thus  incapable  of  com- 
pletely assessing  what  is  important  and  what  is  not. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  students  should  not  have 
some  voice  in  university  affairs;  however,  that  voice 
cannot  help  but  be  limited. 

Mr.  Farber  has  tjhe  audacity  to  refer  to  the  "supp- 
pression"  of  students  by  professors  as  an  "Ausch- 
witz approach  to  education."  How  can  one  have  the 
insensitivity  to  compare  academic  grievances  with- 
the  greatest  atrocity  known  to  man?  This  is  certainly 
irresponsible  journalism. 

In  his  comparisons  with  the  American  Negro  sit- 
uation, does  Farber  equate  the  lack  of  student  omni. 
potence  with  the  valiant  and  tragic  Negro  fight  for 
freedom?  And  if  he  is  so  interested  in  the  plight  of 
the  American  Negro,  why  does  he  have  the  poor 
taste  to  choose  for  his  title  the  word  "nigger"  which 
is  synonymous  even  today  with  racial  hatred? 

If  he  is  using  that  word  merely  for  sensationalism, 
then  he  is  again  demonstrating  a  type  of  journalism 
which  is  crude,  irresponsible  and  totally  valueless. 
And  even  if  he  is  using  the  word  and  all  his  com- 
parisons for  a  "tongue-in-cheek"  effect,  does  he  have 
the  moral  right  to  create  such  an  effect  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  another  nation's  pride? 

Finally,  if  Mr.  Farber  had  enough  intelligence  to 
become  a  teacher  at  Cal  State,  he  should  have 
enough  sense  to  take  himself  out  of  the  gutter,  from 
which  he  appears  to  be  addressing  university  stu- 
dents. If  he  is  indeed  speaking  to  adults,  as  his 
words  imply,  then  he  should  know  better  than  to 
use  words  which  only  fit  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  four- 
teen-year-old child  of  low  intelligence  and  low  breed- 
ing. 

Mark  Elliott  Shapiro  (I  VC) 

(Ed.  note:  You  miss  the  obvious  value  of  that  ar- 
ticle: its  call  on  students  to  exert  some  self-confi- 
dence and  power.  Dr.  Donald  McCulloch,  head  of  U 
of  T's  advisory  bureau  has  written  that  students' 
confidence  and  creativity  is  submerged  by  the  ex- 
isting unilateral  relationships  between  teachers  and 
students.  Situations  vary  but  the  tendency  to  accept 
the  experienced  man's  views  as  gospel  is  evident  in 
many  of  them.  Surely  competent  professors  would 
welcome  some  challenge  from  students  in  their  tu- 
torials and  essays). 

i  tried  harder 

Sir, 

In  The  Varsity  (January  26),  you  printed  a  picture 
of  a  very  intriguing  posture  for  sexual  intercourse. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you,  that  after  attempting  to 
duplicate  the  posture,  I  was  cut  off,  and  my  partner 
became  very  disenchanted  with  the  whole  thing. 

As  a  constructive  criticism,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that,  in  the  future,  The  Varsity  print  only  postures 
that  are  practicable. 

Et.  Nugent 


can  history  when  companies  wonted  to  sell 
off  property  that  was  no  longer  making 
enough  money  for  them.  The  publication 
claims  the  companies  used  the  opportunity 
to  get  exorbitant  fees,  knowing  full  well 
that  Brazil  could  get  the  money  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That  money  is  not 
a  grant,  of  course,  but  a  loon.  Borrowing  on 
Brazilian  credit  put  that  country  deeper  into 
debt  by  diverting  money  that  should  hove 
been  spent  on  social  reforms  and  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  its  people. 

"The  conservative  Barron's,  a  financial 
weekly  on  Wall  Street  that  might,  by  Latin 
Americans,  have  been  expected  to  applaud 
this  misuse  of  Alliance  money,"  said  the  l-A 
Ec  Aff,  "pointed  out  that  acquisition  of  the 
Traction  Company  properties  had  now  con- 
fronted Brazil  with  a  requirement  for  cap- 
ital renovation  of  some  $450,000,000  to 
add  to  its  already  non-existent  borrowing 
capacity  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the 
word." 

Briefly,  Brazil  couldn't  possibly  afford 
that  bad  deal  ond  yet,  according  to  the  l-A 
Ec  Aff  journal,  the  power  companies  forced 
the  deal  upon  her.  This  is  the  type  of  ex- 
ploitation that  is  keeping  millions  of  Latin 
Americans  grovelling  in  poverty  while  their 
rulers  deposit  Alliance  for  Progress  money 
in  Swiss  banks  or  pay  it  to  the  rich  North 
American  companies. 

Why  bring  it  up  here?  Just  because  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  men  running  com- 
panies such  as  these  should  run  universities. 

When  the  major  problem  facing  the 
world  is  the  economic  discrepancy  between 
the  rich,  the  fot  and  the  lazy  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  ond  the  poor  in  the  underde- 
veloped, the  universities  should  be  directing 
some  energies  into  finding  solutions.  With 
these  men  on  the  Boards  the  major  research 
done  at  universities  is  for  war  and  for  busi- 
ness, not  for  people. 

Most  of  the  Board's  work  is  to  rubber 
stamp  work  done  by  other  committees,  but 
it  does  have  veto  power  over  everything, 
and  that  includes  finances,  student  housing, 
staff  appointments,  student  discipline, 
fines,  building  projects,  etc.  Members  also 
use  a  great  deal  of  personal  influence  in 
affecting  the  university's  direction. 

They  help  set  the  tone  for  the  university, 
that  of  a  factory  supplying  competent  little 
technocrats  ond  bureaucrats  for  their  busi- 
nesses. They  don't  seem  to  worry  much 
about  what  happens  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent and  whether  he  is  getting  the  educa- 
tion he  wants.  Just  like  in  Brazil. 
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pattern  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

At  this  stage,  it  began  to 
become  apparent  to  our  guest 
that  we  were  not  really  en- 
thralled with  the  terms  ot 
the  program,  and  he  began 
to  bring  out  the  heavy  artil- 
lery in  his  arsenal  of  in- 
struments of  persuasion. 

First  the  certificate,  affir- 
ming that  Mary  Jane  Erlich- 
man  was  a  registrant  in  the 
University  Scholarships  pro- 
gram., 

"We  suggest  you  frame 
this  and  put  it  on  the  child's 
wall.  It's  a  subtle  way  of  let- 
ting them  know  that  they 
will  eventually  go  on  to  uni- 


I  was  not  yet  about  to  sign 
the  agreement  form  (in  quin- 
tuplicate,  with  no  terms  and 
lots  of  white  space),  the  un- 
flappable Mr.  MacLean  play- 
ed his  trump  card. 

"I  know  the  deposit  sche- 
dule is  being  increased.  Let's 
say  that  next  week  the  rate 
is  raised  to  $13  a  week.  If 
you  can't  manage  $11  (up 
from  $10  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing) a  week  now,  it  will  be 
even  more  difficult  then." 

When  we  didn't  respond 
to  this  little  bit  of  arm-bend- 
ing, MacLean  was  percep- 
tibly dishearted,  but  he  still 
had  enough  spirit  to  give  us 
a  parting  dose  of  concerned 
parent  neurosis. 

"You  hear  a  lot  about  kids 
being  able  to  work  their 
way  through  school,"  -my 
spouse  suggested. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  agreed,  "and 
you  also  hear  a  lot  about 
children  committing  suicide, 
having  nervous  breakdowns 
because  they  work  and  go 
to  school  at  the  same  time." 
What  parent  would  refuse 
to  make  a  few  sacrifices  to 
save  his  child  from  death  and 
insanity? 

But  even  this  admonition 
could  not  melt  our  hard 
hearts,  and  we  sent  Mr.  Mac- 


"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erlichman" 

— photo  by  LYNN  SPENCER 


versity." 

Then  came  a  fine-grained 
folder  listing  117  "patrons 
and  advisory  council"  swim- 
ming in  a  sea  of  Ph.D's. 
L.L.D.'s  and  F.R.S.C's,  in- 
cluding the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Saskatchewan  and 
U  of  T  Prof.  Northrop  Frye. 

"These  people  donate  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  Foun- 
dation," we  were  told.  "If 
we  had  had  to  hire  all  these 
brains  we  could  never  give 
out  as  much  money  as  we 
do." 

According  to  J.  E.  Dove, 
U  of  T  chemistry  professor 
who  is  one  of  the  patrons 
and  advisors,  the  time  and 
energy  involved  is  minimal. 
He  has  not  been  consulted 
since  he  agreed  to  help  the 
program  a  year  ago.  But  ap- 
parently Prof.  Dove  doesn't 
mind  being  non-paid  decorat- 
ive wallpaper  for  the  scheme. 

"I'm  pretty  familiar  with 
this  type  of  scheme,"  he 
said,  "and  it  seems  to  be  a 
good  idea." 

When  asked  if  he  approv- 
ed of  the  company's  method 
of  advertising.  Prof.  Dove 
admitted  he  had  not  seen 
the  company's  brochures. 
He  hastened  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  "if  you  agree  that 
s"ch  a  plan  is  good  thing, 
you  should  hire  professionals 
'°  sell  it.  and  they  should 
°e  able  to  use  the  methods 
'hey  think  suitable." 

At  this  stage,  seeing  that 


Lean  on  his  way  confirmed 
in  our  resolution  to  let  the 
nrythical  Mary  Jane  shift  for 
herself  in  the  cruel  world. 

The  incident  would  have 
been  funny  if  it  weren't 
slightly  frightening.  The 
scheme  itself  is  not  a  parti- 
cularly fine  investment. 

At  5i  per  cent  interest 
compounded  annually,  we 
would  have  $3,038.10  at  the 
end  of  the  16  year  period.  If 
we  join  the  scheme,  we  end 
up  with  $1,765  and  a  rather 
indeterminate  chance  at  a 
rather  indeterminate  amount 
of  money. 

Considering  that  you  real- 
ly don't  always  have  con- 
trol of  your  deposits  (If 
you  leave  the  program  you 
automatically  give  up  $175 
and  all  the  interest  on  your 
money),  the  rate  of  interest 
is  certainly  not  outstanding. 

(The  current  Canada  sav- 
ings bond  yield  is  5.48  per 
cent). 

A  perusal  of  the  University 
Scholarships  brochure  pro- 
ves an  enlightening  excursion 
through  the  never-never  land 
of  visual-impact  advertising. 

The  beautiful  and  expen- 
sive mock-parchment  pages 
contain  the  following:  a  chart 
comparing  the  average  in- 
come of  university  graduates 
with  the  earnings  of  those 
le'ss  fortunate.  A  photo  shows 
a  baby  grasping  a  diploma 
and  wearing  an  academic 
pasteboard    cap.  Another 


photo  shows  a  smiling  blond 
couple  in  graduate  pose. 

And  if  that's  not  enough, 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  right 
from  the  Toronto  Telegram 
and  the  Financial  Post  down 
through  John  Kennedy,  So- 
crates and  the  Bible  ("Wis 
dom  excells  folly  as  light  ex- 
cels darkness")  is  quoted. 

They  go  to  enormous 
lengths  to  give  the  impres- 
sion fhu  they  are  a  govern- 
ment organization,  cultivat- 
ing a  "civil  service"  style  in 
all  their  publications.  They 
proclaim  the  fact  that  all  de- 
posits are  government-in- 
sured (as  are  all  deposits  up 
to  $20,000  in  Ontario  trust 
companies.)  They  emphasize 
that  they  are  "government 
chartered"  as  is  any  limited 
company  doing  business  in 
Ontario. 

The  International  Scholar- 
ship Foundation  is  never 
mentioned  without  the  trail- 
er "A  Non-Profit  Educational 
Foundation."  This  does  not 
prevent  the  company  it  "ad- 
ministers" from  making  as 
large  profits  as  they  wish  in 
their  altruistic  mission. 

The  brochure  says:  "You 
need  never  worry  about  an 
unexpected  tragedy  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  opportunity 
for  a  university  education." 
If  the  sponsoring  parent 
should  die,  it  says,  u'y  our 
child's  education  is  automati- 
cally protected." 

They  don't  say  that  what 
really  happens  is  that  at  the 
end  of  the  program,  your 
child  will  get  back  just  the 
amount  you  put  in  (minus 
the  administration  fee,  of 
course)  before  the  death,  and 
only  for  later  years  is  vour 
chiid  given  a  slice  of  the 
scholarship  pool.  Not  quite 
"fully  insured." 

If  he  wants  to  take  a  year 
off  school,  or  get  money  for 
graduate  school,  will  the  stu- 
dent still  be  eligible  for 
"scholarships"?  Why  yes, 
says  the  beautiful  brochure. 
But  wait  a  second.  You  read 
on  a  little  further  and  it  be- 
comes "The  Foundation  will 
give  any  such  requests  sym- 
pathetic consideration."  As 
always,  no  guarantee. 

And  they  somehow  neg- 
lect to  mention  how  "your 
child  will  be  eternally  grate- 
ful for  providing  a  golden 
opportunity  on  which  their 
future  happiness  and  secur- 
ity is  built"  if  he  happens 
to  want  to  go  a  technical 
school  or  (perish  the 
thought)  a  community  col- 
lege. These  institutions  are 
not  covered  by  the  plan. 

University  Scholarships 
of  Canada  does  not  stand 
alone  in  its  struggle  to  pre- 
serve higher  education  in 
this  country.  It  is  second- 
largest  among  seven  "schol- 
arships" companies  operat- 
ing today  in  Canada  with 
over  $20,000,000  deposited 
and  $75,000,000  pledged.  Sev- 
eral provincial  governments, 
including  Ontario,  are  con- 
sidering legislation  to  regul- 
ate these  companies  as  the 
insurance  business  is  regul- 
ated. 

Until  that  time  comes,  and 
probably  even  after,  John 
MacLean  will  go  on  spending 
long  winter  evenings  explain- 
ing to  concerned  mothers  and 
fathers  from  coast  to  coast 
how  they  can  avoid  "neglect- 
ing their  responsibility"  and 
turn  their  little  boys  and 
girls  into  economically  use- 
ful production  units. 


GETTING  ENGAGED? 


ONE  PRICE  DIAMOND  SALE 


ONCE-A-YEAR  CLOSE  OUT  OF 
UNCLAIMED  GOODS,  ENDS  f> 

NUMBER^0.  D'SC0NTINUE° 

JAN.  29  -  FEB.  3,  ONLY 

ENGAGEMENT  RINGS 

1.16  CARATS. 

SOLITAIRE  18KT  GOLD  MOUNT, 
83  POINTS  (.83  CTS  ) 
SOLITAIRE  18KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 
81  POINTS  (.81  CTS.) 
DIAMOND  CLUSTER  14  KT  GOLD. 
83  POINTS  (.83  CTS  1 
3  DIAMONDS  18  KT.  GOLD  MOUNT. 
68  POINTS  (.68  CTS  ) 
SOLITAIRE  MKT.  GOLO  MOUNT. 
60  POINTS  (.60  CTS.) 
SOLITAIRE  18KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 
63  POINTS  (.63  CTS.) 
SOLITAIRE   I8KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 
78  POINTS  (.78  CTS.) 
SOLITAIRE  \4KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 
77  POINTS  (.77  CTS.) 
SOLITAIRE  18KT  GOLO  MOUNT. 


RETAIL  PRICE    SALE  PRICE 


S575 
S485 
5473 
5573 
5475 
5435 
5480 
5350 
5525 


$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 
$300 


MANY  OTHERS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

ALL  BRAND  NEW  MERCHANDISE 

Hugh  Proctor  &  Co. 

Diamond  Dea'crs  Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade'  Toronto 
13  T  BLCOR  W. 

Phone  921-7702 


HANG-UPS  AND  STRUCTURES 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  MEMBERS 

Saturday,  February  3rd,  10:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
St.  Thomas'  Parish  Hall,  381  Huron  Street 

A  concentrated  one-day  conference  for  those  interested  in  the 
nature  ond  problems  of  the  University  ond  how  to  serve  ond  live 
in  it.  Papers  and  discussion  groups.  Lunch  ovailable.  Topics  ond 
Speakers  include: 

C.  A.  Russell,  Anglican  Chaplain,  U.  of  T.  —  Struc- 
tures and  Time  Perspectives. 

Bob  Bossin,  Chairman  S.A.C.  Education  Commission 
—  Student  Power. 

J.  Cunningham,  Hart  House  Chaplain  —  Personal  Re- 
sources and  Attitudes 

Tom  Faulkner  —  President,  S.A.C.  —  The  University 
and  the  Future. 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Baptist  Chaplaincy,  Canterbury,  Newman 

Centre,  The  S.C.M.,  ond  The  United  Church  Chaplaincy. 

All  welcome.  For  further  Information,  'phone  923-1513,  922-8384 


Cartwright  Hall,  St.  Hilda's  College, 

Devonshire  Place,  North  of  Hoskin 

PIERRE  VIALA 

actor  and  mime,  will  give  a  solo 
performance  here  on  Wednesday, 
JANUARY  31st  of  12.30  p.m. 

ADMISSION  FREE 


BRING 
TOUR  GIRL 
TO 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Relaxed  atmosphere.  Reasonable  prices. 
And  just  a  stone's  throw  from  campus. 
Toronto's  newest  pub  is  on  Wellesley, 
just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The  Sutton 
Place  Hotel).  See  you  there  I 
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HERE  AND  NOW 


THE  SAULT  ST.  MARIE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

will  interview  University  of  Toronto  graduates 
for  Secondary  School  teaching  positions 
effect;. e  September,  1968 

on  Monday,  February  5,  1968 
beginning  at  9:00  a.m. 

Appointments  should  be  made  at  the  Placement  Service, 
581  Spadino  Avenue 


"A  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY?" 

—  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  — 

WALTER 
GORDON 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  PRESIDENT 


FRI.  FEB.  2 
1:00  P.M. 


SID.  SMITH 
2135 


LATER  TOPICS — CANADA  AND: 
FOREIGN  AID,  THE  U.S.S.R.,  CHINA, 
THE  U.N.,  RHODESIA,  VIETNAM 

U.  of  T.  LIBERAL  CLUB  — 


ZORBA 


con 


JAZZ 


241  YONGE  ST. 
364-3713 

[above  WIMPY'S) 

Commencing  Jan.  24th 

Every  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening  from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m. 
You  may  dine  on  superb  Greek 
cooking  and  listen  to  the  jazz  of 

the  sordie 
Mcdonald  trio 

Geordie  McDonald  -  drums 
Bruce  Harvey  -  piano 
Gary  Brisbane  -  bass 
Membership:  $1.00 
Admission:  $1.00 
Special  low  prices  on  Greek 

"haute  cuisine" 
HELP  KEEP  JAZZ  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  IN  TORONTO  I 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

IMn  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
UK.     DRY  CLEANING 

Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Walt 


Yonge  and  Dundos  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-11  p.m.  Daily 


WHAT  A  DEAL! 


Chilled  Tomato  Juice, 


Char  broiled  boneless 
New  York  sirloin  steak, 


Steak 'N'  Burger  Salad, 
French  Dressing, 


Toasted  Roll, 
Strawberry  Shoitcakt, 


Tet,  Coffee,  Milk 
or  Soft  Drink. 


FOR  AN  EXTRA  SAVING!!! 

Present  this  coupon  to  the  cashier  when  you  pay  your  check.  The 
coupon  entitles  you  and  your  party  to  an  EXTRA  DIVIDEND. 


f tulf  Impr 


50'  OFF 


RESTAURANTS 


*FULLY  LICENSED 


•  'YONGE  AND  BLOOR 

•  YONGE  AND  DUNDAS 

•  240  BLOOR — opposite  Varsity  Stadium 

•  'CLUB  EMBASSY— Bloor  near  Bay 

•  77  KING  E.— next  to  The  King  Edward  Hotel  ! 


Today 
12:30  p.m. 

A  booth  will  be  set  up  in  the 
lobby  of  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
from  12:30  to  2:30  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  helping  mentally-ill  pa- 
tients in  Project  999, 

1  p.m. 

Dr  A.  B.  Moore  speaking  on 
"What  is  a  Christian?".  Bring  your 
lunch.  Wymilwood  Music  Room,  Vic- 
toria College. 

University  of  Toronto  Red  Cross 
discussion  of  Northern  Ontario  In- 
dians. Music  Room.  International 
Student  Centre. 

Fine  Art  Power!  Fine  Art  Club 
Meeting!  Come  heor  Anita  Aarons 
folk  on  what  it's  all  obout.  Sidney 
Smith  6th  floor. 

Progressive  Conservative  Club 
meeting  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
attend  the  Notional  P.C.  Student 
Convention  in  Otfowo.  Sidney  Smith, 
Rm.  1071 

Can  one  morally  kill?  Part  11, 
The  death  penalty,  euthanasia  and 
abortion.  Dialogue  and  discussion 
with  June  Callwood  ond  Prof.  J.  D. 
Morton.  University  College,  Rm. 
122.  ' 

4  p.m. 

"Statistical  Studies  of  Visual  Bi- 
naries." Professor  G.  A.  Bakos,  Uni- 
vers  ity  of  Wa  tc  r  I  oo .  Tea  —  3 .40 
p.m  staff  and  students  invited. 
David  Dunlap  Observatory  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

5  p.m. 

Final  meeting  of  the  1 967-68 
WUS  Committee.  Special  guests:  the 
1968  WUS  French  West  Africa  Sem- 
inar Participants.  Refreshments.  Gra- 
duate Common  Room,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

7:30  p.m, 

Jean  Vanier  speaks  on  Love  and 
the  Conquest  of  Human  Misery.  Se- 
cond Lecture.  St.  Mike's  Carr  Hall. 

•  p.m. 

New  films  from  the  Notionol  Li- 
beration Front  of  South  Vietnam, 
plus  panel  discussion.  International 
Student  Centre 


8:30  p.m. 

The  T.CD.S.  with  the  Irish  Theatre 
Society  present  Sean  O'Cosey's  'The 
Shadow  of  a  Gunman"  directed  by 
Sean  Mulcahy.  Carfwright  Hall  St. 
Hilda's  College. 

Thursday 

1  p.m. 

Yavneh:  Rabbi  Dr.  S.  Gold  will 
lecture  on  "Jerusalem  the  Eternal 
City."  Sidney  Smith,  Room  2127. 

Debate:  "Is  the  U.S.  position  In 
Vietnam  justified."  U  of  T's  Edmund 
Burke  Society  vs  York's  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  Committee.  Vonlei 
College  JCR  —  York  University. 

Graduate  Student  Union  16  Bon- 
croft  St.  GSU  Open  Forum.'  Dr.  Poul 
Hoch  speaking  on  The  U  of  T  Stu- 
dent ond  the  Vietnam  War.  Follow- 
ed by  open  discussion. 

1:10  p.m. 

Mr.  Headrick,  head  of  the  Place- 
ment Service  will  discuss  the  role 
of  the  Placement  Service  on  cam- 
pus.  University   College.   Rm,    1 06, 

5  p.m. 

Hellenic  University  Society  is  hold- 
ing its  regular  monthly  meeting.  In- 
ternational Student  Centre.  All  wel- 
come. 

5:13  p.m. 

Supper  seminar  on  "Difficulties  in 
Christian  Belief:  The  Essence  of  the 
Gospel."  Knox  Church  Spadina  and 
Harbord 

7  p.m. 

The  new  Victorio  College  Bridge 
Club.  Everyone  at  the  U  of  T  wel- 
come. Wymilwood,  Victoria  College. 

7:30  p.m. 

U.C.  Dept.  of  English  Film  Pro- 
gramme. NFB  short  on  the  Manitoba 
Theatre  Company  and  Green  Pos- 
tures. Admission  by  series  ticket  or 
poy  25c.  Cody  Hall,  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

8:00  p.m. 
The  Czech  film  "Peter  ond  Pavla" 
will  be  shown  at  a  discussion  nrghl 
sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Alumni 
Club  —  everyone  welcome.  New- 
mon  Centre.  89  St.  George  St. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITES  FOR 

1968  GRADUATES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

with  the 
Department  of  Insurance 

OTTAWA      TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL 

OS 

ACTUARIAL  ASSISTANTS 

$6,375  -  $8,034 

—  and  — 

ACTUARIAL  SUPERVISORS 

$5,850  -  $7,310 

Details  ond  application  forms  ovailoble  of 
your  University  Placement  Office. 
Competition  Numbers  68-6400  ond  68-6401  refer. 


SAC  University  Committee 
OPEN  MEETING 

"A  Counter  -  Proposal  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  Suggestion 
for  Student  Representation." 

Staff-student  committee  representatives, 
College  student  council  officers,  and  interested 
by-standers  urged  to  attend. 


This  coupon  is  good   for  50  cents  to  oil 
members  of  your  party  on  the: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 

and  CLUB  EMBASSY  |  

j        (Prta  .abject  t.  Cone,  without  -otic..)  j     pQge  &  _  JHE  ^5,-^  Wednesdayj  jQnuory  3 1 ,  1 968 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 
1  p.m. 


MUSIC  ROOM 
HART  HOUSE 


SPLINTERFAC  ROUNDUP 


Vermis 

By  GELLIUS 

HOCKEY 

Vernon's  fine  goal-tending 
and  Don  Arthur's  scoring 
gave  Law  a  1-0  triumph  over 
Vic. 

"O  Tite  tute  Tati  tibi  tan- 
ta  tyranne  tulisti"  was  the 
cry  as  Dents  shaved  SMC  B, 
3-2.  Sullivan,  Kosoy,  and 
Duggan  scored  for  Dents. 
Morrison  (no  relation  to  Jim 
Morrison,  Gray  Taylor  A- 
ward-winning  Varsity  Sports 
reporter)  scored  both  SMC 
B  goals. 

Maggie's  Pharm  (Peg  La 
Centra  said  that)  edged  PHE 
B  (I  said  that),  2-1  on  goals 
by  Cote  and  Seychuck  (Ukr., 
— "Cote").  Waxdoo  scored 
lor  PHE  B.  Cross  my  heart. 

Vic  II  got  goals  from  Bar- 
rie  (2),  Thomas,  Innie,  Den- 
nison,  Fiyyell  and  Lawrie 
with  the  result  that  they 
slaughtered  School  of  Busi- 
ness, 7-2.  Corlcy  and  Long- 
pre  scored  for  of. 

OFrTCIAL  STANDINGS 

(approved  by  President  Sword) 
GROUP  1(1  for  playoffs) 

W     L      T  Pt, 

SMC    7      2      2  16 

Law    7      3      I  15 

Trin    6      3      2  H 

Vic   4      A      3  11 

Sr.  Eng.     ...  3      6      2  8 

PHE    1     10  2 

GROUP  2  (3  for  playoffs) 

W     L      T  P(s 

Meds    6       1     4  14 

SMC  B    5      5      1  11 

Scarborough  ,  .    4      4      3  II 

UC    4      4      3  11 

Jr.  Eng.   ...       4       5      2  10 

Dents   3       7       1  7 

GROUP  3  (2  for  playoffsl 

W     L     T  Pis 

Vic   II    7      0      0  14 

Business   4      3  7 

New    i   3      3      1  7 

Low  II    3      3      0  6 

Forestry    1       4       1  3 

Innis    0      6      0  0 

GROUP  4  (2  for  playoffs) 

W     L      T  Pfs 
Pharmacy      .  .   5       I       1  II 

PHE  B   3       1       3  9 

Artichoke    ...  3      1      2  8 

Knox   2      3      1  5 

Erindole    2      3       1  5 

UC  II    0      6      0  0 

BASKETBALL 
Somebody  slipped  some 
lotus  into  Qwertyuiopus  (our 
reporter)  coffee  while  he  was 
in  the  refectory  so  scores 
are  all  we  can  give  you, 
baby.  SMC  B  34,  Business 
24;  Scar  43,  Meds  B  23;  Erin- 
dale  over  UC  11  by  default 
ter  standing  next  year. 

Girls  come  third 

By  DALE  BUTTERILL 

The  University  of  Toronto 
girls  curling  team  came  with- 
in a  single  rock  of  capturing 
Ihe  OQAA  championship  last 
weekend.  Only  a  fine  final 
shot  by  Western's  skip  enabl- 
ed the  purple  and  white  to 
snare  the  championship.  Var- 
sity was  forced  to  settle  for 
a  third  place  finish,  with  a 
record  of  2  wins,  2  losses, 
and  a  tie,  behind  Queens,  at 
>  wins  and  2  losses,  and 
Western  at  3,  1,  and  1. 

Toronto  was  well  repre- 
sented by  skip,  "Charlie" 
Sutherland,  (I  SMC),  vice, 
Nancy  Manning  (II  VIC), 
second,  Sandra  Wier  (III 
uc).  and  lead,  Jackie  Mel- 
ca'f  (II  VIC).  With  every- 
one but  Miss  Wier  returning 
next  year,  and  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  younr 
Miss  Sutherland,  the  team 
seems  assured  of  even  bet- 


Victum  Vincit  1-0 


(my  god,  that's  not  even  „ 
score.  Everyone  stage  a  de- 
monstration against  Var- 
sity Sports  for  refusing  to 
divulge  information  in  the 
public  interest.) 

STANDINGS 

^'T6  by  Presi<te"t  Sword;  the 
second  constructive  action  of  his 
tenure). 

GROUP  1  (  4  for  ployoffs) 

SMC    ^  ,L  7' 

PHE  A   J  J  '° 

Vic    J  \  I 

UC    3  I  ° 

t'  i-i  •   '  2  i  t 

Meds  A  .  .  .  15  ? 

GROUP2(3forpl0yoff»>  * 

Jr  Ens  a    3  e 


Business  ...  3 

smc b   3 

Low   3 

Dents    2 


Group  3  (3  for  playoffs) 

Vic  II    7 

Trin    6 

New   5 

Scarborough   4 

Erindole   3 

PHE  B   ;  3 

Meds  B   2 

Architecture  .  .  I 

UC  II   i 

Pharmacy    Q 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Delta  Tau  Delta  novice  car 
rally  (bring  your  own  car). 
Meet  at  Convocation  Hall 
9:00,  Saturday,  Feb.  3.  For 
details:  Jim  Pigott,  923-7072. 


letters  to  Gellius... 

Dear  sir: 

We,  the  members  of  III  Civil  B,  sensitive  indivi- 
duals and  unsuspecting  victims  of  fate  and  circum- 
stance, are  saddened.  Your  mockery,  offering  us  to 
anyone  for  25c  and  two  box  tops,  is  an  injustice  hard 
to  bear;  such  irrelevant  comments  deserve  only  to  be 
hid  on  the  editorial  pages.  Your  failure  to  realize  how 
actions  on  the  ice,  our  unselfish  attempts  to  instill 
confidence  in  the  opposition  and  to  provide  for  them 
an  occasion  to  release  their  anxieties,  can  be  resolved 
in  the  eternal  scheme  of  things,"  wounds  us  deeply 
We  understand  your  neglect  in  attaching  cosmic  signi- 
ficance to  our  15-0  loss;  in  this  cold,  cruel  world  it  is 
only  poetic  justice. 

John  Bukovec 
for  111  Civil  B 

Sir: 

The  members  of  class  III  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
and  specifically  the  team  (III  CIVIL  B)  wish  to  ex- 
press their  profound  disillusionment  in  the  type  of  re- 
porting done  by  your  sports  staff.  You  have  chosen  to 
make  a  complete  mockery  of  our  team's  efforts  by  ridi- 
culing our  admittedly  disappointing  score  in  the  head- 
lines of  your  sports  page  of  Jan.  24  (III  CIVIL  B 
SNOWBALLED  15-0).  The  score  was  not  a  true  indi- 
cation of  play.  In  addition,  you  have  failed  to  mention 
the  foul  style  of  play  used  by  the  opposition  (raisies, 
pushing  etc.).  Instead  of  encouragement,  you  have 
shown  derision  and  contempt.  You  have  effectively 
damaged  morale  in  our  class  and  given  a  shattering 
blow  to  our. team's  confidence  at  a  time  when  we  were 
showing  a  marked  improvement  in  play.  Your  staff 
has  not  taken  our  heroic  efforts  seriously.  What  do  you 
think  competitive  athletics  is  anyway,  a  joke? 

H.L.  Abrams 


I A  NEW  LOOK! 

AT  THE 
KING  OF 
COMEDY ! ! 

"FOR  STUDENTS 
OF  THIS  ART  FORM.  NOW  AND  IN 
THE  FUTURE.  THIS  IS  COMPULSORY 
VIEWING  !"      _  The  Voncouver  Sun. 


tinm  f  GECAdt  m  vu  tun  test 


Charles  Chaplin 


Fatty  Arbuckla  .  Marl*  Draultr 

Mormand*  Ban  Turpin 
Crtaitar  ConMin  ■  Mack  Swain 

furwianea*  Fatal  Starling 

s.  -  .'t,  DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS. JR. 
NIGHTLY  AT  7.20  &  9.20 

CONTINUOUS  2  P.M. 
SATURDAY  &  SUNDAY 


£i*  bBhM  a  t  iom  clC 

CINEMA 


Centennial  Beauty 
Salon 

78  HARBORD  ST. 

ot  Spadina 

Save  $8.00  Special  Perm 
Reg.  $15.00 
During  Feb.  $7.00 

Take  an  hour  and  see 
us  any  afternoon. 

921-8624 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  ANO  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NlGHTlv  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


New  College  Student  Council 
(1968-69) 

ELECTIONS 

Nominations  for  all  positions 
Close  5:00  p.m. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  9th 

CONTACT      DON  KENDAL      FOR  PARTICULARS 
R.M.  134  NEW  COLLEGE 


SPORTS  SCHEDULES -Week  of  Feb.  5th 


Mon. 

Feb  5 

12.30 

Vic.  1 

PHE  A 

Horcourt,  Taylor 

1.30 

Innis  1 

vs 

Bus. 

Horcourt,  Taylor 

7.00 

Scar 

U.C.  1 

Butler  Cameron 

8.00 

vs 

Arch. 

Butler  Comeron 

9.00 

Pharm.  A 

vs 

U.C.  11 

Butler  Cameron 

Tues. 

6 

1.30 

New  1 

Vic.  II 

Aston,  Moy 

4.00 

For.  A 

Law  II 

Hicks,  Houston 

7.00 

Law  1 

Sr.  Eng. 

Carson.  Moyst 

8  00 

Med.  A 

Dent.  A 

Carson,  Moyst 

9.00 

Trin.  B 

Dent.  B 

Caison.  Movst 

Wed. 

7 

8.00  o.m  III  Civil 

A  vs 

IV  Indust 

May.  Kinnear 

12.30 

St.M.  8 

vs 

Jr.  Eng. 

Honna.  Evans 

1.30 

UC.  Ill 

Honna.  Evons 

4.00 

Trin.  C 

vs 

Vic.  VI 

Skinner  Christie 

9.00 

II  Chem. 

vs 

C  of  Ed. 

Moy,  Kinnear 

Thurs. 

8 

12.30 

Trin.  D 

VS 

Ill  Mech. 

J.  Murray.  Horcour 

1.30 

St  M.  A 

vs 

Trin.  A 

Aston,  Horcourt 

4.00 

St.M.  E 

For.  B 

Hayward,  Roberts 

7.00 

Knox 

vs 

PHE.  8 

Appleton  Valin 

8.00 

IV  Ctrem. 

vs 

Wye 

Appleton  Vclin 

9.00 

For.  C 

vs 

IV  Eng.  Sc 

Appleton.  Votin 

FrI. 

9 

12.30 

Eng.  Sc.  D 

vs 

1  Eng.  Sc. 

P  Murray.  Hicks 

1.30 

St.M.  C 

vs 

PHE.  C 

P.  Murray.  Hicks 

Mon. 

Feb  5 

1.00 

Law  B 

PHE  C 

Evons.  Miver 

4.00 

Innis  1 

vs 

St.M.  B 

Epstein,  D.  Mockford 

Tues. 

6 

12.00 

PHE.  A 

Sr  Eng. 

Orton,  Simpson 

1.00 

Eng  V 

vs 

Vic.  Ill 

Orton,  Simpson 

Wed. 

7 

12.00 

Vic  IV 

Vic.  V 

Clarke.  Tessis 

1.00 

)t.  Eng. 

Bus. 

Clarke.  Tessis 

5  00 

Wye 

vs 

For. 

Overgaard,  Ingle 

6.00 

Dent.  C 

vs 

Emmon 

Overgaard,  Ingle 

7.00 

St.  M.A. 

vs 

U.C.  1 

Overgaard,  Ingle 

8.00 

Law  1 

Dent.  A 

Overgaard,  Ingle 

Thurs. 

E 

12.00 

Eng  II 

vs 

SGS  Phys. 

Mockford.  Mockford 

1.00 

vs 

Innis  11 

Mockford,  Mockford 

6.30 

Arch. 

vs 

Med.  B 

Chapnick  Uepa 

7.30 

Scar. 

vs 

New  1 

Chopnick  Liepa 

8.30 

Trin.  A 

vs 

Erin 

Chapnick.  Liepa 

Fri. 

9 

12.00 

U.C.  II 

vs 

Pharm.  A 

Evans,  Mover 

1.00 

Trin.  B 

vs 

Med.  O 

Evans,  Mover 

Sot. 

10 

ATHLETIC  NIGHT  PRELIMINARY  GAME 

6.30 

Vic  1 

vs  Med.  A 

Chopnick.  D.  Mockford 

SQUASH  (Balance  of  league  schedule,    news  concerning  playoffs 
will  be  moiled  to  those  concerned). 

Tues.    Feb.   6    7.00    Law  A 
7.40  Knox 
8.20  Innis 


7  40  Trin.  A 

8.20  Trin.  B 

6  20  For. 

7.00  St.  M. 

7.40  Vic.  II 


vs  Med.  C 

vs  Low  B 

vs  Wye 

vs  Dent, 

vs  S.r  Ena. 

vs  Eng.  II 

vs  Med.  B 

vs  Trin  C 


WATER  POtO  (Schedule  will  be  sent  by  mail). 

INDOOR  TRACK  Tues.  Feb.  6  -  5.30  p.m.:  220  Yds  and  Reloy 
(2x1,  1x2,  1x3). 
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Ice  Blues  stagger  in 


i  "If  you  got  the  fare,  time 
to  spare,  and  don't  care,  go 
by  air."  That's  what  Varsity 
Blues  were  saying  as  they 
headed  home  from  New 
York  on  the  last  stage  of 
their  utterly  exhausting  re- 
turn journey  from  Tnns- 
bruck. 

Scheduled  to  arrive  in  To- 
ronto at  6.40  p.m.  last  night, 
they  finally  staggered  in  at 
12:15  (18  hours  after  leaving 
Zurich). 

Waiting  for  them  at  the 
airport  was  just  like  wailing 
for  the  federal  government 
to  institute  medicare.  Delay, 
delay,  delay.  First,  their  ar- 
rival was  set  back  to  10:40, 
then  to  12.00,  and  ultimately 
to  12:15.  That's  when  Air 
Canada  flight  5S9  set  down, 
and  off  the  plane  strode 
smiling  team  manager  Mike 
Killoran  ("I  never  thought 
I'd  see  Canada  again."),  fol- 
lowed by  a  haggard  but  jo- 
vial bunch  of  players, 
i  It  seems  Blues  just  can't 
win  when  it  comes  to  air 
travel.  Going  over  they  were 
plagued  by  multitudinous 
flight  cancellations  that  re- 
sulted in  a  horribly-drawn 
out  trip.  And  coming  back 
wasn't  much  easier. 

It  all  started  two  days 
ago  in  Innsbruck  when  the 
team  left  their  schnapps 
buddies  behind  and  winged 
it  to  Zurich  where  they 
stayed  overnight.  However, 
scheduled  to  leave  there  for 
New  York  at  noon  yesterday, 
they  were  crossed  up  by  a 
huge  chunk  of  fog  which 
hovered  menacingly  over  the 
airport.  This  necessitated  a 
cunning  subterfuge  to  Gen- 
eva, and  then,  after  a  scin- 
tillating wait  of  two  hours, 
the  long-awaited  flight  to 
New  York. 

The  transatlantic  flight 
sapped  nine  hours  from  the 


weary  voyageurs  as  they 
arrived  in  the  Gotham  port 
at  7.00  EST  (but  really  1:00 
a.m.  by  the  players'  wat- 
ches). By  this  time.  Blues 
could  almost  smell  the  pol- 
luted waters  of  the  Toronto 
waterfront,  but  old  man 
Time  was  still  playing  his 
game  and  kept  them  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport  for  an  addition- 
al three  and  a  half  hours  be- 
fore final  departure. 

As  mentioned,  "Dobie"  Kil- 
loran, was  first  off  the  plane, 
muttering  about  being  in  ev- 
ery country  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  24  hours.  Brian 
Jones  had  a  big  grin,  and 
some  words  about  the  Rus- 
sians' game.  "That  was  the 
first  game  this  year  we  play- 
ed hockey." 

Then  one  of  the  players 
got  hold  of  Monday's  Var- 
sity, and  several  members 
paused  momentarily  to  gaze 
at  the  banner  headline. 

The  last  man  off  the  plane 
was    a    very  tired-looking 


coach,  Tom  Watt,  pale  and 
worn-out  from  two-weeks  of 
constant  travelling  and  pres- 
sure hockey.  But  a  hand- 
shake and  .congratulation 
still  brought  forward  the 
famous,  good-natured  Watt 
smile.  And  he  even  found 
time  to  analyze  the  tourna- 
ment. "Well,  for  the  first  half 
we  didn't  play  too  well  at 
all,  but  in  the  final  game  we 
just  played  wonderful.  A 
great  team  effort.  Terrific.'' 
Then  it  was  through  the 
customs  while  friends,  rela- 
tives, wives,  and  parents 
waited  eagerly.  One  by  one 
the  players  were  gobbled  up 
by  groups  of  smothering  af- 
fection, and  it  was  home  to' 
get  one  hundred  hours  of 
shuteye. 

Did  someone  mention  that 
Blues  meet  undefeated  Wa- 
terloo tomorrow  night,  Mc- 
Master  and  Montreal"  at  ■* 
home,  Friday  and  Sunday 
respectively.  G'wan,  you'ix 
kidding,  of  course. 


Amid  all  the  confusion  during  Blues'  arrival,  the  only  thing 
that  managed  to  stay  still  for  a  picture  was  this  pile  of  bag- 
gage. However  this  rather  unexciting  pic  does  prove  that 
the  Varsity  sports  staff  was  on  the  scene. 

photo  by  PAUL  CARSON 


HART 
HOUSE 


Windsor  Lancer  forward  Marty  Kwiatkowski  lies  semi-conscious  after  crashing  into  Hart 
House  gymnasium  wall  during  last  year's  game  with  Blues. 


-photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 
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How  long  will  University  of  Toronto  students  stomach 
Hart  House  as  a  place  to  play  intercollegiate  basketball? 
That's  the  burning  question  on  the  lips  of  countless  foreign 
(from  other  campi)  students  who  witness  a  game  in  the 
"cave"  for  the  first  time.  They  just  can't  believe  it.  A  univer- 
sity of  this  size  relegated  to  the  most  atrocious,  abominable, 
anachronistic  emporium  imaginable.  Even  the  high  schools 
(except  for  Runny mede's  rattiest)  have  nothing  as  bad.  The 
Hart  House  gym  is  a  disgrace  to  our  University  and  a  dis- 
grace to  intercollegiate  basketball. 

The  hockey  team  complains  about  playing  in  the  "barn" 
at  McMaster,  and  justly  so.  But  reallyt  teams  from  this 
university  have  no  cause  for  complaint  about  any  athlete 
facilities  at  another  place  so  long  as  Hart  House  is  used  for 
Varsity  competition.  The  Varsity  Sports  Department  is 
about  to  launch  a  free-wheeling  crusade  (crusades  are  al- 
ways free-wheeling,  I'm  told)  on  the  subject,  and  we  begin 
with  the  following  editorial  written  for  the  The  Chevron 
by  Archie  Bolsen  from  University  of  Waterloo.  He's  mad 
,and  so  are  we.  (Ruff  ruff!) 

FROM  THE  CHEVRON 

It's  not  the  University  of  Waterloo's  business  but  it's 
time  someone  spoke  up. 

The  mousehole  that  the  University  of  Toronto'  calls  a 
gymnasium  should  be  outlawed  as  a  site  for  any  intercol- 
legiate varsity  sports. 

Better  known  as  Hart  House  this  basketball  layout  is 
shorter  and  narrower  than  any  floor  in  Canada.  Any  player 
new  to  this  gym  always  has  trouble  adjusting  to  these  res- 
tricting dimensions. 

Along  one  side  no  more  than  a  foot  from  the  out-of- 
bounds  line  there  is  a  wall  (see  picture  below)  a  frightful 
awakening  to  any  player  who  takes  a  wrong  step.  The  spec- 
tator seats  on  the  other  side  are  also  practically  adjacent 
to  the  floor  and  the  areas  behind  both  baskets  are  filled 
up  with  chairs  to  accomodate  overflow  crowds. 

And  that's  not  all.  For  those  paying  fans  who  come  a 
little  late  there  is  makeshift  seating  along  a  track  running 
above  the  floor  in  gallery  fashion.  However,  the  view  this 
provides  is  incomplete  unless  the  fan  sticks  his  neck  out 
over  the  edge. 

Waterloo  can  feel  proud  of  Seagram  gym,  itself  no  pa- 
lace, compared  to  Toronto's  hole. 

Every  game  played  in  Hart  Hole  turns  into  a  revision 
of  the  whole  intended  style  of  basketball.  All  action  forms 
up  the  centre  of  the  court  to  avoid  playing  in  the  cut-down 
areas  on  either  side  of  the  basket. 

Battles  for  rebounds  turn  into  mob  scenes,  and  the  play 
in  general  is  speeded  up  so  that  it  looks  like  one  of  those 
old  Keystone  Cop  chases. 

It  can't  be  that  U.  of  T.  doesn't  have  the  money.  Cer- 
tainly if  Waterloo  can  build  a  4,000  seat  coliseum,  Toronto 
can  do  likewise.  In  fact  their  women's  phys-ed  building  puts 
Hart  House  to  shame. 

As  long  as  Toronto  continues  their  present  facilities 
they'll  never  be  a  basketball  power. 

It's  not  coincidental  that  Windsor  and  Western  have 
dominated  the  sport  in  the  50's  and  60's.  The  Blues  last 
won  the  league  title"  in  1958,  a  poor  showing  for  a  campus 
of  over  20,000  students. 

Of  course,  this  only  makes  things  easier  for  Dan  Pu- 
gliese's  cage  warriors,  but  it  also  stunts  the  development 
of  the  league  and  the  calibre  of  the  game  its  members 
P^ay-  

Allison  only  Bloe  to  shine 

Canadian  wrestlers  fell  like  flies  at  the  Guelph  invita- 
tional meet  last  Saturday  as  competitors  from  the  United 
States  dominated  proceedings. 

The  Americans,  mostly  from  Michigan,  won  every  event 
they  entered  with  several  gold  medallists  at  the  Pan-Am 
games  among  their  number.  The  most  impressive  figure  at 
the  meet  was  Dave  Oble  in  the  137  lb.  division.  Oble  placed 
third  in  the  1964  Olympics  and  was  NCAA  champion  in  the 
States  four  times.  He  met  Western's  pride  and  joy,  Charley 
Nixon,  in  the  final,  and  although  unable  to  pin  Nixon,  won 
handily. 

Varsity  Blues  sent  a  somewhat  depleted  contingent 
with  Rick  Kester,  Mike  Wright  and  Jim  Doner  in  absentia. 
Among  those  that  did  go,  veteran  Bill  Allison  (160  lb.)  was 
the  sole  bright  light  as  he  came  second  in  his  division.  Al- 
lison lost  to  Michigan's  Dave  DeRocher  in  the  final  by  a 
4-0  count. 

Canadian  universities  that  competed  were  Toronto  Mc- 
Master, Western,  Waterloo,  and  the  host  Guelph  squad. 

Last  night,  the  wrestling  Blues  travelled  to  Hamilton 
for  a  match  against  the  Mac's  Marauders  (small  joke  there- 
very  small). 
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Cash  will  be  available  for  POSAP-  stricken  students 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

Relief  is  on  the  way  for 
the  more  than  6,000  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  students  still 
waiting  for  their  second- 
term  student  aid  cheques. 

The  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  executive  has 
agreed  to  donate  up  to 
$5,000  to  a  special  loan  fund 
administered  by  the  univer- 
sity awards  office. 

The  fund  will  provide  in- 
terest-free, short-term  loans 
to  students  experiencing  fin- 
ancial difficulties  due  to  de- 
lays in  processing  provincial 
student  awards. 

Loans  must  be  repaid  im- 
mediately once  POSAP  che- 
ques arrive. 

Students  expecting  some 
POSAP  money  and  who  need 
emergency  funds  during  the 


By  HARRIET  KIDECKEL 

The  College  Students 
Council  executive  resigned 
and  was  replaced  last  night 
in  a  hot  and  smoky  meeting 
in  the  college  reading  room. 

The  executive  submittee 
its  collective  resignation  be- 
cause, "we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  can  too  longer  claim 
the  confidence  of  New  Col- 
lege Students  Council  neces- 
sary lor  the  fulfilment  of  our 
duties." 

Their  first  notice  of  resig- 
nation was  not  accepted  by 
the  council  Tuesday  night  af- 
ter a  motion  made  by  the 
executive  was  defeated. 

That  night,  the  executive 
asked  for  ratification  of  its 
actions  in  relieving  social 
chairman  Joe  Miskin  (I 
Dents)  of  his  duties  regard- 
ing the  New  College  prom 
—  which  look  place  Saturday. 

The  executive  charged  that 
Miskin  was  not  handling  his 
job  responsibly  and  that  un- 
less it  took  over,  the  prom 
would  be  a  failure. 

When  Elliot  Markson  (HI 
New)  asked  if  this  motion 
was  a  vote  of  confidence, 


next  two  or  three  weeks 
must  obtain  a  recommenda- 
tion from  their  college  or  fa- 
culty registrar.  Actual  re- 
quests for  the  loans  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
at  the  Student  Awards  Of- 
fice, Rm.  106  ;n  Simcoe  Hall. 

Lynn  Reimer,  senior 
awards  officer  at  Simcoe 
Hall,  said  the  SAC  grant 
will  be  added  to  money  pro- 
vided by  the  university 
"from  a  special  fund  not  nor- 
mally used  for  this  purpose." 

Miss  Rcirher  declined  to 
estimate  the  total  amount  of 
money  available  in  the  spe- 
cial loan  fund. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  yesterday  that  the 
special  loan  fund  is  intended 
solely  for  students  inconve- 
nienced by  the  unexpected 


speaker  Roger  Oatlev  ( 1 1 
Law)  punctiliously  i  eminded 
him  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,  a  guidebook  to  par- 
liamentary procedure. 

The  motion  w-as  then  de- 
feated, the  council  submit- 
ted its  resignation  despite 
Oatley's  ruling. 

After  the  council  did  not 
accept  it,  a  second  notice  ol 
resignation  appeared  on  the 
council  office  door  Wednes 
day  morning. 

As  a  result,  the  emergen- 
cy meeting  was  held  last 
night. 

The  council  had  to  decide 
whether  to  rescind  the  mot- 
ion and  return  the  executive 
to  office  or  elect  an  interim 
council  executive  until  the 
end  of  term. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Ivey,  principal 
of  New  College,  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  as  an  ob- 
server, took  an  active  part. 
He  pointed  out  that  council 
had  "to  choose  between  Mr. 
Miskin  and  the  executive." 
He  obviously  favored  the 
lotter. 


delay  in  receiving  provincial 
loans  and  grants. 

"POSAP  money  has  been 
late  in  arriving  all  over  the 
province  because  of  prob- 
lems with  the  provincial 
computer,  but  it's  especially 
late  here  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  repcrting  in-course 
awards  and  bursaries  in  time 
to  deduct  them  from  the 
POSAP  grant."  Faulkner 
said. 

Faulkner  added  he  expects 
the  already  complex  POSAP 
application  form  to  be  even 
more  difficult  to  complete 
next  year. 

"As  long  as  student  aid  is 
administered  by  a  means 
test,  we'll  be  faced  with 
lengthy  and  complex  forms," 
he  said. 

"The  only  satisfactory  solu- 


Dr.  Ivey  mentioned  other 
examples  of  Miskin's  alleged 
incompetency  in  running 
New  College  dances. 

David  Nitkin  (111  New), 
new  SAC  representative,  re- 
minded Dr.  Ivey  that  the  mo- 
tion on  which  the  council 
resigned  relieved  Mr  Mis- 
kin of  his  duties  only  for  the 
prom. 

In  an  hour  of  heated  dis- 
cussion many  members  of 
council  emphasized  that  the 
resignation  had  been  refus- 
ed at  the  last  meeting  and 
that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  it  now.  The 
motion  was  finally  passed 
and  the  resignations  accept- 
ed by  a  vote  of  14-3  with  one 
abstention. 

It  was  then  necessary  to 
elect  an  interim  executive. 

At  this  point,  Dr.  David 
Stager,  dean  of  students  at 
New,  joined  the  meeting,  al- 
though not  invited.  He  sm:- 
gested  that  the  old  executive 
still  be  called  back.  But  this 
was  out  of  the  question  for 
most  couucil  members. 


see  IVEY  page  3 


tion  is  a  system  of  stipends, 
granting  a  li  ing  and  tuition 
allowance  to  all  students 
qualified  to  attend  univer- 
sity. At  the  moment,  such 
a  system  exists  for  graduate 
students  only." 

David  S.  Bethune,  director 
of  student  awards  for  the 
department  of  university  af- 
fairs and  E.  E.  Stewart,  de- 
puty university  affairs  min- 
ister, were  not  available  for 
comment. 

Gloria  Pierre,  an  informa- 
tion officer  at  the  university 
affairs  department,  said  in 
an  interview  yesterday  that 
the  delay  in  issuing  POSAP 
cheques  is  due  to  the  "neces- 
sary mechanics  of  processing 
the  applications." 

"Some  20,000  or  25,000 
cheques  have  already  been 
mailed,  and  this  is  more 
than  were  sent  all  of  last 
year,'1  she  said. 

Provincial  officials  have 
been  swamped  with  over 
40,000  applications  for  stu- 
dent aid,  Mrs.  Pierre  added. 

"Many  arrived  late,  and  of 
course,  we  must  have  con- 
firmation that  a  student  is 
still  registered  in  his  course 
before  we  can  send  the  se- 
cond instalment." 


Argosy  editor  fired 

SACKVILLE,  N.B.  (CUP) 
—  Allan  Rimoin,  editor  of 
the  Mount  Allison  University 
Argosy  Weekly,  has  been  fir- 
red  by  the  university  presi- 
dent after  a  furore  over  THe 
Student  as  Nigger. 

President  L.  H.  Cragg  act- 
ed Wednesday  after  Rimoin 
wrote  a  page  1  story  describ- 
ing his  futile  efforts  to  get  a 
printer  lo  reproduce  the  ar- 
ticle, a  controversial  analysis 
of  the  student's  role  in  North 
American  society. 

The  controversy  erupted 
last  month  when  Rimoin's  lo- 
cal printer  refused  to  print 
the  article.  Rimoin  scoured 
the  area  unsuccessfully,  then 
finally  had  the  article  print- 
ed in  Montreal  by  the  Cana- 
dian University  Press  and 
distributed  Monday. 

Three  senior  editors  disa- 
greed with  Rimoin's  actions 
and  resigned  a  week  ago. 

Last  Friday  the  paper's 
advisory  board,  comprising 
two  students  and  two  facul- 
ty, asked  President  Cragg  to 
fire  Rimoin.  under  a  consti- 


SAC  involvement  in  the 
loan  fund  may  be  unique  for 
an  Ontario  university.  But 
a  student-financed  loan  pro- 
gram has  operated  for  seven 
years  at  Marianopolis,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  women's  col- 
lege in  Montreal. 

SAC  executive  assistant 
Martha  Tracey,  who  was  stu- 
dent council  president  at  Ma- 
rianopolis in  1965-66,  said 
the  student  fund  there  pro- 
vided assistance  over  and 
above  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment bursaries. 

It  began  as  aft  experiment 
in  April,  1960,  and  proved  so 
successful-  the  student  coun- 
cil and  college  administra- 
tion decided  to  make  it  per- 
manent. 


Students  facing  evic- 
tion due  to  inability  to 
pay  their  rent  because  of 
the  POSAP  delay  should 
advise  their  landlord  to 
call  928-2379.  Someone 
from  Simcoe  Hall  will 
then  confirm  that  you're 
not  a  fieeloader  and  that 
pretty  soon  you'll  be  able 
to  pay. 


for  'Nigger'  article 

tutional  provision  enabling 
him  to  do  so. 

The  com  .ittee  accused  Ri- 
moin of  inability  to  work 
with  his  editorial  staff  and 
with  the  committee,  and 
with  having  caused  a  situa- 
tion that  might  have  been 
avoided. 

After  the  committee's  re- 
quest to  Dr.  Cragg,  the  stu- 
dent council  met  twice  and 
recommended  that  an  impar- 
tial committee  be  formed  lo 
investigate  the  paper's  gov- 
erning slructi  re  and  to  sort 
out  the  situation. 

In  asking  for  Rimoin's  re- 
signation. Dr.  Cragg  com- 
mented: 

"I  am  convinced  after  dis- 
cussion with  persons  directly 
concerned  that  had  the  edi- 
tor's recent  decisions  and 
actions  been  made  with 
wise  and  responsible  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  the  uni- 
versity community,  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  action 
would  not  have  arisen." 
see  ARGOSY  page  3 


HANG-UPS  AND  STRUCTURES 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  MEMBERS 

Saturday,  February  3rd,  10:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
St.  Thomas'  Parish  Hall,  381  Huron  Street 

A  concentrated  one-day  conference  for  those  interested  in  the 
nature  ond  problems  of  the  University  and  how  to  serve  ond  live 
in  it.  Papers  ond  discussion  groups.  Lunch  available.  Topics  ond 
Speakers  include: 

C.  A.  Russell,  Anglican  Chaplain,  U.  of  T.  —  Struc- 
tures and  Time  Perspectives. 

Bob  Bossin,  Chairman  S.A.C.  Education  Commission 
—  Student  Power. 

J.  Cunningham,  Hart  House  Chaplain  —  Personal  Re- 
sources and  Attitudes 

Tom  Faulkner  — -President,  S.A.C.  —  The  University 
and  the  Future. 

Co-sponsored   by   The   Baptist   Chaplaincy,   Canterbury,  Newman 

Centre,  The  S.C.M.,  and  The  United  Church  Chaplaincy. 

All  welcome.  For  further  Information,  'phone  923-1513,  922-8384 


Applications  Are  Now  Being  Accepted 
For  The  Position  Of 

DIRECTOR 

OF 

The  Blue  &  White  Band 

Would  those  who  are  interested 
Submit  a  letter  to  the  S.A.C.  Of  ice  stating  their  name, 
phone  no.,  qualifications  and  ideas  for    the  coming 
year. 


NEW  COLLEGE  FILM  CLUB 

Presents 

A  FUNNY  THING 
HAPPENED 
ON  THE  WAY 
TO  THE  FORUM 


8:30  P.M.,    SAT.  FEB.  3 


CODY  HALL 


Admission:  75/ 


Varsity  Ads 
Deadline 

Mon.  paper  -  Thurs.  noon 
Wed.  paper  -  Fri.  Noon 
Fri,  paper  -  Tues.  noon 

Submit  copy  to  S.A.C.  Bldg. 
Moin  Campus  -  923-8171 


Th«  City's  Oldest  Surviving  Church 

LITTLE 

TRINITY 


ANGLICAN  • 
EVANGELICAL 

MINISTER: 
Rev.  Harry 

Robinson 
ASSOCIATE: 
Prof.  Thomas 
Harpur 
Services  It  a.m. 
ft  7  p.m. 


425  King  St.  E.  near  Parliament 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTFRS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Or  E.  M.  Hcwse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11  00  A.M. 

"How  Much  Are  You  Worth?" 

Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

7.30  P.M. 

"Report  on  Japan"  -  Illustrated 
Talk  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

Campus  Club  will  meet 
following  Evening  Service. 
Speaker:  Rev.  R.  M.  Freeman 

Subject:  "THE  HIPPIES" 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


YORKMINSTER 
PARK 

Yonge  Subway  to  St.  Clair 

Minister: 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 

1  1  A.M. 

"On  Being  a  Guest 
of  God" 


"The  Gates  of  Radiant 
Life" 

(5)  Mercy 

8:15  P.M  Fellowship  Hour 
Musiral  Director:  Douglas  Elliott 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  GUILD 

with  the  assistance  of 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

proudly  announces 
the  Canadian  Premiere  of 

Arthur  Miller's  * 


INCIDENT  AT  VICHY 


GUEST  DIRECTOR:  JOEL  KENYON 


COLONNADE  THEATRE     WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  14  -  SDNDAY  FEB.  18 

Special  Student  Prices  (Two  performances  Saturday  and  Sunday) 
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Around  Campus  • . . 


|  SAC  by-election  at  Vic  nullified 

A  Students'  Administrative  Council  by-election  held 
jij  at  Victoria  College  Tuesday  has  been  declared  void  by 
ill  the  SAC  election  committee. 

ill  The  move  came  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  pre- 
yi  ferential  ballot,  which  asks  voters  to  list  candidates  in 
III  order  of  preference,  was  not  used.  SAC  regulations 
jij  call  for  this  type  of  ballot. 

jjj  The  election  committee  had  already  looked  into 
III  charges  that  one  of  the  candidates,  Janus  Proos  (I 
ill  VIC)  had  exceeded  the  $15  ceiling  on  campaign  expen- 
ili  ses,  and  had  decided  to  let  the  election  stand. 
Ijj  Returning  officer  Steve  Grant  (1  Vic)  said  last 
ill  night  another  election  would  not  be  held  to  fill  the 
III  vacant  seat. 

||[  "We'll  just  wait  for  the  regular  SAC  elections  in 
jij  March,"  he  said. 

Proos  was  the  successful  candidate  displaced  by 
yi  the  election  committees  decision. 

In  another  by-election  last  Friday,  Chris  Szalwin- 
jjj  >ki  (I  APSC)  was  elected  to  SAC  represent  New  Col- 
li; lege. 

His  election  was  confirmed  this  week  after  a  re- 
ijj  count.  Harriet  Ki deckel  (I  New)  lost  by  seven  votes. 

Headrick  tells  how  to  get  a  job 

|jj        Many  university  students  arc  "remarkably  naive"  j|j 

lg  about  careers  that  are  available  to  them,  says  A.  W.  jli 

ill  Headrick,  acting  director  of  the  Placement  Service.  Ill 

Mr.  Headrick  was  speaking  at  University  College,  j|i 

ijj  explaining  the  role  of  the  Service. 

The  Placement  Service,  he  explained,  counsels  the  ||i 

jij  student  in  "the  ethics  and  procedure  of  job  hunting."  jjj 

iji  It  does  not  advise  him  as  to  his  exact  job. 

ijj        Mr.  Headrick  stressed  the  importance  of  the  inter-  jjj 

|||  view.  He  suggested  that  students  apply  for  a  few  in-  jjj 

ill  terviews  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  just  to  get  ' the  jli 

ill  feel  of  being  interviewed. 

|il        Funds  used  to  operate  the  Placement  Service  do  Ijj 

ill  not  come  directly  out  of  student  fees,  said  Mr.  Hea-  jli 

ill  drick.  They  are  obtained  from  the  general  supply  of  j;j 

ill  money  used  to  run  the  university  as  a  whole, 

ip        He  added  he  would  be  glad  to  have  students  "in  jp 

|||  an  advisory  capacity"  to  the  people  who  run  the  Scr-  ||| 

ill  vice. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 

Minister: 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Wort,  B  A  6  D 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 

1  1  A.M. 

Holy  Communion 
Meditation: 
"Shadow  of  Healing" 

7.30  P.M. 

"How  to  Handle  Evil  \" 

8.30  P.M.  Trinity  Young  Adul»i 
Movie:  "The  Parable" 

Students  invited  to  oil  services 


The  Wymilwood  Concert  Committee 

presents 

(THE  DISTINGUISHED  CANADIAN  PIANIST) 

PIERRE  SOUVERAIN 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  4    9:00  P.M. 
Wymilwood  Music  Room 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tartan 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546  Yonge  St.  922-314! 


Teacher  becomes  student's  enemy:  HUS 


Discontent  frustration,  stifling  control- 
New  College  Residence?  the  Board  of  Cover- 
nors?  a  novice  in  a  nunnery? 

Actually  it's  a  Toronto  high  school  describ- 
ed on  a  leaflet  put  out  by  the  organizers  of 
the  High  School  Union  of  Students 

In  four  months  of  concentrated  effort 
HUS  has  attracted  a  mailing  list  of  more 
than  200  students  and  has  contacted  40  high 
schools  in  the  Toronto  area. 

"Most  students  criticize  authority,"  Lynn 
Smith,  a  high-school  field  worker  for  the  On- 
tario Union  of  Students,  explained  in  an  in- 
terview. 

"They  learn  to  see  the  teacher  as  the  first 
step  in  the  administration  and  he  becomes 
an  enemy.  You  have  to  learn  how  to  play 
the  game  and  you  don't  like  it.  But  you're 
there  and  that's  it." 

This  was  Lynn's  reaction  when  she  was  in 
Grade  9.  But  when  some  of  her  friends  be- 
gan to  drop  out  of  school  in  the  next  year 
or  two  she  started  to  think  that  something 
should  be  done  to  change  the  educational 
system. 

"Last  year  about  10  of  us  decided  to  try 
the  idea  of  a  union  to  see  how  students 
would  react." 

Lynn,  who  was  a  student  at  Scarlett 
Heights  Collegiate  in  Etobicoke  last  year 
has  devoted  all  of  her  time  to  the  union 
since  September. 

The  organizers  work  by  distributing  leaf- 
lets to  students  describing  the  union  in  these 
terms: 

"HUS  hopes  to.  evolve  the  student's  role 
in  the  educational  process  to  one  in  which 
he  may  give  as  well  as  receive.  HUS's  ef- 
forts will  be  for  the  majority  but  it  can 
have  no  authority  without  the  effort  and 
participation  of  the  individual." 


Lynn  feels  that  the  high  school  program 
should  be  freed  from  restrictions  in  curricu- 
lum and  ordering  of  classes  so  that  the  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  pursue  his  individual 
interests. 

"When  the  given  45  minutes  of  a  class  are 
over  you  are  supposed  to  shut  off  that  sec- 
tion of  your  brain.  The  bell  rings  and  you 
have  to  stop,"  she  explained. 

"If  he  has  an  interest,  the  student  should 
be  free  to  follow  it." 

The  classroom  should  be  a  place  of  free 
discussion  between  student  and  teacher 
without  any  artificial  barriers  between  them, 
Lynn  says. 

"Students  need  teachers  whom  they  can 
respect  and  work  with  as  individuals.  Both 
should  feel  free  to  discuss  their  points  of 
view  on  an  equal  basis." 

Teachers  resent  the  enforced  discipline  as 
much  as  students  do,  Lynn  has  found. 

"Last  year,  I  sat  down  with  one  of  my 
teachers  and  we  re-designed  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  as  we  would  like  to  see  it," 
she  explained. 

"We  decided  that  there  should  be  two-and- 
a-half  hour  discussion  periods  once  each  day 
to  allow  the  student  time  for  concentrated 
work.  And  we  felt  that  getting  rid  of  bells 
would  help  provide  a  more  relaxed  atmos- 
phere." 

Aside  from  the  occasional  student  called 
down  to  the  principal's  office  to  be  told  of 
his  stupidity  In  working  with  HUS,  the  union 
has  not  yet  run  into  severe  censure  from 
any  source,  Lynn  says. 

Recently,  the  union  sent  letters  to  the  To- 
ronto boards  of  education  asking  that  school 
supplies  be  sold  at  cost  price  in  the  schools. 

The  North  York  board  made  plans  to 
meet  with  union  representatives,  Lynn  said. 

"But  the  Toronto  board  told  us  to  mind 
our  own  business." 


Ivey  and  Staeger  joined  in 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

As  discussion  proceeded  both  Dr.  Ivy  and 
Dean  Stager  interjected  their  own  opinions 
despite  the  protests  of  the  speaker  who  said 
they  were  out  of  order. 

Dr.  Ivey  attacked  the  speaker  for  what  he 
called  clouding  the  issue.  He  suggested  the 
meeting  be  adjourned  until  a  later  time  after 
everyone  had  thought  out  the  issues.  But 
council  members  said  they  needed  an  execu- 
tive immediately. 

Pat  Armstrong  (11  New)  the  resigned  pre- 
sident, was  nominated  but  refused  to  stand 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  executive. 

Finally,  elections  were  held  with  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Elliot  Markson  was  acclaimed  as  president, 
David  Hoffman  (11  New)  won  out  over  Ray 


THIS  is  Phil  Bingley 

photo  by  SUE  REISLER 


Singer  (11  New)  as  vice-president,  Sue  Reiss 
(11  new)  is  secretary  and  John  Martin  (11 
New)  is  treasurer.  Leslie  Gary  replaced  Da- 
vid Grey  (11  New)  as  elected  representative 
on  the  New  College  faculty  council. 

After  the  meeting,  James  Dewell  (11  New), 
the  resigned  publicity  chairman,  criticized 
Dean  Stager  and  Dr.  Ivey  for  what  he  said 
was  an  unwarranted  imposition  on  the  de- 
bate. 

"The  tragedy,"  he  said  in  a  statement"  is 
that  by  insisting  we  keep  the  present  exec- 
utive, they  may  well  have  prevented  council 
from  accepting  a  compromise,  or  even  from 
undoing  the  whole  business,  impossible  as 
that  may  be." 

Argosy 


(continued  ,'rom  Page  1) 

Rimoin  replies:  "They  all  know  the  struc- 
ture is  lousy.  They're  just  firing  me  because 
it's  expedient." 

CUP  Vice-President  John  Kelsey,  in  a  let- 
ter late  Wednesday  to  advisory  committee 
chairman  Professor  John  Houtsma,  said: 

"The-  evidence  we've  got  indicates  The  Ar- 
gosy is  not  student-controlled,  that  your 
committee  has  implied  censorship  powers 
and  the  power  to  set  policy,  that  the  editor 
has  been  removed  without  due  process,  and 
the  removal  was  not  done  by  the  students 
who  appointed  him." 

The  letter  &ks  Houtsma  to  accept  a  CUP 
investigation. 

"The  question  will  be  whether  The  Argosy 
can  stay  in  CUP." 

Both  Dr.  Cragg  and  student  council  Presi- 
dent Tom  Lowry  have  indicated  they  consi- 
der the  advisory  committee  an  impratical 
body  and  the  matter  closed. 


Hart  House 


HART  HOUSE  DEBATE 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6     8  p.m. 
Debates  Room 

"Fully  Democratic  Government  of  The  University  is  Inap- 
propriate  to  the  purpose  of  a  university." 

Principal  Robin  Harris,  Innis  College 
Honorary  Visitor 
Ayes:  Noes: 
Ed  Bridge  Tom  Faulkner 

Brian  Cruchley  Michael  Ignatieff 


POETRY  READING 
Art  Gallery,  Thursday,  Feb.  I ,    | .  I  5 


Lodies  Welcome 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

February  tl  at  8.30,  Great  Hall 
Pierre  Souvoiran  and  Ralph  Elsaesser 
Pianists 


Subscribe  To  Chinese  Periodicals  In  English 
PEKING  REVIEW 

A  weekly,  political  and  theoretical  journal  of  Chinese  news  and 
views.  Airmailed  all  over  the  world. 

1  Year  2  Years  3  Years 

$4.00  $6.00  $8.00 

CHINA  PICTORIAL 

Published  every  month  in  Peking  for  readership  abroad  Eoch 
issue  has  44  pages  or  more,  12  to  16  in  colour. 

1  Year  2  Years  3  Years 

$3.00  $4.50  $6.00 

CHINA  RECONSTRUCTS 

A  popular,  illustrated  monthly  for  the  general  reader. 

1  Year  2  Years  3  Years 

$3.00  $4.50  $6.00 

CHINESE  LITERATURE 

A  monthly  magazine  on  Chinese  literature  and  art. 

1  Year  2  Years  3  Years 

$3.00  $4.50  $6.00 

FREE  1968  CALENDER  FOR  EACH  SUBSCRIBER 

Catalogue  and  Samples  upon  request 
All  Periodicals  Mailed  from  Peking  with  Beautiful  stomps 
(Allow  6-8  weeks  for  Delivery) 
Add  "plus  exchange"  on  cheques  only 

CHINA  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  LTD. 

33  Eost  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  4,  B.C. 


BOTTLES  UP  AT 
THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

There's  just  enough  room  for  you  and 
your  friends  at  Toronto's  newest  pub. 
A  stone's  throw  from  campus  on 
Wellesley,  just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The 
Sutton  Place  Hotel).  So  come  as  you  are! 
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Mr.  Nosserden  (PC:  Roslhern):  I  should  like  orships  for  Canadian  students, 

to  osk  how  long  we  must  wait  for  on  on.  L.  B.  Peorson  (Prime  Minister):  Before  long, 

nouncement  with   regard  to  the   Prime  Min-  Mr.  Speaker. 

ister's  urgent  desire  to  provide   10,000  serial.  —Hansard,  February  14,  1967. 


sac  in  action 

It  was  bound  to  happen;  almost  inevitable 
you  might  say. 

If  SAC  kept  making  decisions,  eventually 
they'd  make  one  even  the  engineers  could 
applaud.  And  yesterday  SAC  did  it. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  the  SAC  executive 
decided  to  contribute  up  to  $5,000  of  your 
money  to  a  university-sponsored  loan  fund 
assisting  students  in  financial  distress  due 
to  the  bureaucratic  delays  in  processing  the 
second  installments  of  the  POSAP  cheques. 

This  could  well  be  the  most  effective  — 
and  important  —  decision  made  by  this 
year's  council. 

By  this  decision  SAC  has  demonstrated 
to  certain  elements  on  campus  that  it  is 
much  more  than  a  group  of  left-wing  mora1- 
ists  making  life  easy  for  draft-dodgers  and 
difficult  for  job-hunting  engineers.  Improv- 
ing on  the  outdated  'service  station'  con- 
cept of  student  government,  SAC  has  shown 
that  it  can  act  swiftly  to  provide  help  —  in 
this  case  emergency  short-term,  interest- 
free  loans  —  to  needy  students.  And  even 
those  right  wing  engineers  a  e  eligible. 

By  this  decision  SAC  also  helped  Simcoe 


Hall  stem  the  torrent  of  calls  from  students 
worried  about  the  absence  of  their  promised 
grants  and  loans.  If  this  weren't  enough, 
university  officials  have  also  been  forced 
to  contend  with  angry  landlords  wondering, 
quite  naturally,  whether  this  POSAP  busi- 
ness is  just  a  gimmick  enabling  some  clever 
students  to  ovoid  paying  their  rent. 

Now  everybody  concerned  is  just  a  littie 
bit  less  angry  The  students  will  receive 
some  money,  the  officials  will  have  fewer 
calls,  and  the  landlords  will  get  the  rent. 

Of  course,  SAC  has  also  managed  to  ad- 
minister an  artfully  delivered  rebuke  to 
university  affairs  minister  William  Davis. 

The  adult  government  failed  to  produce 
the  Davis  dole  as  promised,  so  the  student 
government  moved  in  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Needless  to  say,  Billy's  Boys  have  not 
lacked  excuses  for  the  POSAP  delays.  Per- 
haps, they  may  reason,  if  they  can't  solve 
the  problem,  maybe  they  had  better  explain 
it  away. 

There  were  many  more  applications  th;5 
year,  they  said.  And  we  have  to  double- 
check  that  the  students  are  still  in  school; 
can't  waste  POSAP  on  a  drop-out,  you  know 
Besides  we're  bureaucrats.  You've  got  to 
expect  us  to  act  bureaucratically. 


LETTERS 


festival  replies 

Dear  Sir: 

I  feel  that  Miss  Penney's  outburst  in  Monday's 
'Varsity'  merits  a  brief,  if  spirited  reply.  Miss  Pen- 
ney complained,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  she 
had  been  locked  out  of  Convocation  Hall  'by  some 
surly  bastard'  (doubtless  a  Gestapo  agent)  and  left 
to  freeze  in  the  drizzling  rain  on  Sunday  evening, 
while  the  "Mothers  of  Invention"  exploded  some 
2,000  minds  inside  the  hall. 

While  we  are  sorry  that  Miss  Penney  was  lock- 
ed out,  she  did  in  fact  arrive  over  half  an  hour  after 
the  concert  began.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  unrea- 
sonable that  the  doors  should  have  been  locked: 
few  legitimate  theaters  or  concerts  leave  their  doors 
open  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  beginning  of 
performance. 

Miss  Penney  was  annoyed  at  having  been  lock- 
ed out,  which  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  But  in 
her  outrage  she  cast  aspersions  on  everyone  work- 
ing for  the  Festival,  as  well  as  the  staff  at  Convo- 
cation Hall.  Mr.  Peter  Scollick,  the  caretaker  at  Khe 
Hall,  deserves  a  written  apology  from  Miss  Penney: 
to  criticize  him  and  the  campus  police  in  The  Var- 
sity takes  very  little  courage  indeed.  Rather  than 
contact  any  of  the  Festival  organizers,  whom  Miss 
Penney  knows  personally,  she  chose  to  sensational- 
ize and  distort  what  was  in  fact  a  lapse  of  judg- 
ment on  her  own  part. 

As  one  of  the  Festival  organizers,  I  can  only 
say  that  we  did  everything  possible  to  admit  every- 
one who  had  a  ticket  to  the  concert.  It  is  foolish 
to  come  to  a  concert  half  an  hour  late  and  expect 
an  ushered  entrance  to  a  gellery  seat.  Even  the 
OTCeefe  Beer  Garden  would  have  politely  turned 
her  away.  'Surely  bastards'  we  may  be,  but  then 
we  are  the  salt,  not  the  honey,  of  the  earth. 

Bob  Rae 

Festival  Chairman 

useless  bookstore 

Sir, 

I  am  finally  convinced  that  the  special  order 
section  of  the  U.  of  T.  Bookstore  (textbooks)  is 
useless.  I  have  had  two  books  on  order  since  well 
before  Christmas.  To  date  no  books  have  arrived. 
A  colleague  has  had  one  of  these  books  on  order 
for  about  six  weeks  longer  than  I.  Both  of  these 
books  are  standard  editions  of  well  known  texts. 
In  contrast,  I  ordered  a  book  directly  from  the 
local  office  of  a  publisher  only  a  week  ago  and  the 
order  has  been  filled  already.  This  difficulty  with 
the  University  Bookstore  is  nothing  new  for  me. 
In  addition,  by  ordering  directly  from  the  publisher 
I  can  get  a  2094  discount.  Aside  from  inefficient 
ordering  there  is  much  room  fpr  improvement  in 
the  placing  of  books  in  the  proper  section  of  the 
Bookstore.  For  example,  until  I  made  a  complaint 
a  few  weeks  ago  "Anatomy  of  Criticism"  by  North- 
rup  Frye  was  located  in  the  Slavic  Literature  sec- 
tion. A  very  close  friend  of  mine  was  without  this 
important  book  until  she  purchased  a  copy  at  Yale 
University  because  the  Bookstore  was  allegedly 
"out  of  stock."  I  found  Frye's  book  by  accident 
while  browsing  through  the  Slavic  Literature  sec- 
tion trying  to  locate  a  novel  by  Gustav  Flaubert. 

The  Bookstore  is  totally  inadequate  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  for  such  a  large  university.  I  wish 
SAC  the  best  of  luck  if  they  start  a  bookstore  be- 
cause the  one  we  have  is  not  doing  its  job. 

John  M.  Sedlak 

*  Teaching  Fellow 


not  my  letter 

Sir: 

I  take  absolutely  no  responsibility  for  the  letter 
bearing  my  name  that  appeared  in  the  January 
31st  Varsity.  I  feel  more  than  slightly  sorry  for  an 
individual  Who  lacks  enough  guts  to  sign  his  name 
to  such  a  letter.  Although  I  suspect  that  legal  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  against  this  individual  whome- 
ver he  is,  it  would  only  give  more  publicity  to 
this  person's  puerile  activities. 

Rod  Nugent  (III  APSC) 
Ed.  note:  On  checking  the  student  directory  we 
found  that  there  are  two  "R.  Nugents". 


pharmacy  and  sac 

Sir: 

There  has  been  reference  in  recent  issues  of 
The  Varsity  to  the  withdrawal  of  Pharmacy  from 
the  Students'  Administrative  Council.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  criticize  anyone  for  mnaccurate  reporting, 
but  I  feel  that  a  clarification  of  the  situation  is 
necessary. 

SAC  has  swung  toward  the  sensational  this  year, 
and  their  views  have  been  those  of  the  "New  Left". 
To  a  large  number  of  students  in  Pharmacy,  those 
views  are  completely  incompatible.  To  attempt  to 
aid  those  who  seek  to  avoid  tne  draft  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  ridicule  the  laws  of  that  country.  There 
is  equal  lack  of  reason  in  attempting  to  bar  a  com- 
pany from  the  Placement  Service,  because  a  tiny 
facet  of  it  is  connected  with  the  Vietnam  war.  What 
is  even  more  infuriating  is  that  this  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  not  by  those  students  who  use  the  Place- 
ment Service,  but  by  those  who  seldom,  if  ever, 
have  occasion  to  use  it. 

These  issues  have  been  the  immediate  causes 
of  dissent.  What  underlies  it  is  the  seeming  inability 
of  the  present  body  to  provide  anything  which  wilt 
benefit  us.  SAC  is  supposed  to  be  a  unifying  body 
on  this  campus.  The  only  real  unity  comes  from 
interfaculty  and  intercollegiate  athletics.  SAC  does 
nothing  in  this  regard.  Course  evaluations  serve  no 
useful  purpose  in  a  professional  faculty.  CUS  and 
OUS  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Indeed,  any  purpose 
which  they  may  serve,  SAC  has  been  reluctant  to 
explain.  The  present  program  to  obtain  representa- 
tion on  university  governing  bodies  has  been  very 
poorly  handled.  There  are  still  tremendous  irregu- 
larities  in  POSAP.  So  few  of  the  exisiting  programs 
affect,  much  less  benefit,  Pharmacy  that  continued 
participation  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  money,  espe- 
cially since  our  new  national  organization  CAPSI 
(Canadian  Association  of  Pharmacy  Students  and 
Interns)  is  struggling  to  get  money  to  get  started. 
Mr.  Faulkner  has  said  that  the  campus  centre  is 
the  most  concrete  thing  SAC  is  doing  for  profes- 
sional students.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  concrete 
thing.  ' 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  just  because  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Undergraduate  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  I  am  not  making  an  official  statement  for 
■  it.  However,  there  is  sufficient  unrest  In  Pharmacy 
that  I  have  given  notice  for  a  motion  to  hold  a  re- 
ferendum in  the  faculty  to  get  an  exact  opinion  on 
whether  a  move  to  drop  out  of  the  SAC  is  advis- 
able, and  the  results  of  this  referendum  will  deter- 
mine any  future  action  to  be  taken. 

Bob  Miller 

Pharmacy  SAC  Representative 
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Perhaps,  but  in  a  government  that 
spends  money  like  it's  going  out  of  style, 
surely  funds  could  have  been  found  to  hire 
extra  staff  for  a  few  weeks  to  process  the 
additional  applications. 

Students  made  silly  mistakes  on  the  loan 
forms,  they  said. 

No  doubt.  Considering  the  complexity 
of  those  forms,  we're  surprised  everyone  out- 
side Commerce  and  Finance  or  MPC  didn't 
just  give  up  in  frustration.  And  next  year, 
the  forms  are  going  to  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult. POSAP  will  be  a  survival  bonus,  not 
student  aid. 

Students  tried  to  defruad  the  government, 
they  said.  The  old  departmental  smoke- 
screen resurrected.  The  provincial  director 
of  student  aid  says  there  are  many  cases 
of  fraud.  The  deputy  minister  says  the  dir- 
ector doesn't  know  from  nothing.  Another 
deputy  minister  says  the  director  does  so 
know,  but  then  so  does  the  other  deputy 
minister,  so  everything  is  just  fine  in  Gloc- 
camora. 

Except  for  those  15,000  students  waiting 
for  money. 

For  some  students,  the  POSAP  delay  is 
nothing  more  than  a  minor  headache.  For 
others,  it  means  complete  financial  col- 
lapse threatening  their  ability  to  finish  the 
academic  year. 

We  have  heard  of  one  University  College 
student  who  has  eaten  nothing  but  crackers 
and  skim  milk  since  the  middle  of  January. 
He  expected  the  POSAP  cheque  to  arrive  oh 
the  promised  date  and  arranged  his  budget 
accordingly.  And  now  he's  starving.  We 
suspect  his  case  is  just  one  of  many. 

You  may  argue,  as  some  undoubtedly  do, 
that  such  students  have  no-one  to  blame 
but  themselves.  They  should  have  expected 
some  delays  and  planned  their  finances  to 
allow  for  such  a  possibility. 

Maybe.  But  to  a  student  who  hasn't  the 
money  for  bread  and  board,  let  alone  books 
and  supplies,  the  cause  of  his  misery  is  un- 
important. He  doesn't  need  pity;  he  needi 
some  cash  —  and  fast. 

We  congratulate  SAC  and  the  university 
awards  officials  for  providing  that  cash. 

We  urge  those  students  who  need  some 
immediate  interim  assistance  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unexpected  relief. 

for  the  record 

Bob  Rae,  one  of  the  officials  in  charge 
of  UC's  (B)abel  Festival  took  time  out  to  set 
the  record  straight  with  regard  to  the 
'Mothers'  concert  last  Sunday. 

In  his  letter,  below,  he  points  out  that  a 
previous  letter-writer  shouldn't  gripe  be- 
cause she  came  late  to  the  concert  and  the 
doors  were  locked. 

Let's  set  it  straight  again:  people  who 
came  early  found  the  doors  locked  too.  The 
organizers  goofed  somewhere  and  ticket- 
holders  were  locked  out  by  a  burly  cop  and 
an  understanding  fire  marshal!,  both  wor- 
ried that  Convocation  Hall  was  packed  be 
yond  regulations. 

If  tickets  are  sold,  there  should  be  a  place 
for  all  the  people  who  bought  them.  Surely 
it  wasn't  the  ticket  holders'  fault. 
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PERCEPTION 


PLUS  ONE 


a  look  at  the  drug  scene  now 


So  here  we  are,  baby,  up  tight,  out  of  sight,  writing 
about  drugs.  It  seems  like  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  would 
have  expected  the  Review  to  do  fourteen  months  ago,  the 
U.C.  Festival  to  do  a  year  ago,  and  The  Star  Weekly  to  con 
deran  four  months  ago.  (You  guessed  it.  That's  more  or  less 
what  happened). 

The  point  is  that  the  hiss  has  died  down.  The  messianic 
zeal  appears  to  have  subsided  ...  at  least  among  us  hip 
young  trendsetters.  This  issue  set  out  originally  to  take  a 
deeper  kind  of  look  at  whal  Howard  Becker  calls  "recrea- 
tional drugs" — and  ended  up  tracing  what  has  happened  to 
"The  Scene"  in  the  year  since  the  U.C.  Festival.  This  is  per- 
haps a  shame;  it  would  have  been  exciting  to  get  an  article 
by  someone  who  has  gone  "beyond"  drugs,  into^what  the 
practitioners  earnestly  (an  acid  head  would  say  the  tone 
was  contemptuous)  call  "serious  meditation." 

Of  course,  one  can  be  pretty  flip  about  that  bag  too. 
There  is  something  faintly  amusing  about  the  Beatle-Ma- 
harishi-Mia  Farrow  chorus  line. 

If  anything  worthwhile  comes  out  of  this  issue,  it  will 
be  a  refreshing  tone  of  subjectivity  about  drugs.  Some  peo- 
ple tried  them  and  liked  them.  Some  people  didn't  and  don't, 
or  approve  of  those  who  do,  or  figure  it's  their  own  business. 
More  important,  (unfortunately  there  are  none  of  them 
writing  for  this  issue)  there  are  quite  a  few  who  tried  it 
and  don't  like  the  idea,  or  just  don't  see  drugs  as  particu- 
larly productive. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  danger  in  this  kind  of  passive 
"Ennhhh — everybody  do  his  own  thing"  game.  According  to 
people  in  the  Village,  most  of  the  marijuana  and  LSD  in 
this  town  is  going  into  the  high  schools.  A  friend  of  ours 
was  mildly  surprised  when  she  found  out  from  her  younger 
brother  in  Grade  12  of  a  suburban  high  school  that  five 
people  in  his  class  were  dropping  acid — and  more  were 
smoking  pot  at  noon-hour.  The  generation  gap  is  below  us, 
"baby". 

In  this  issue,  we  present  William  Cameron,  staff  writer 
for  The  Star  Weekly,  and  author  of  articles  on  David  Depoe 
and  STP  interviewing  himself  to  find  out  why  he  has  never 
taken  drugs,  an  anonymous  (for  obvious  reasons)  friend 
describing  his  changes  in  attitude  towards  drugs,  Volkmar 
Richter  on  the  new  book  on  Perception  '67,  and  Brian  Cruch- 
ley  on  "the  scene"  now. 

G.F. 
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Q.  Isn't  this  rather  a  pompous  sort  of  thing 
to  do?  This  self-interview  bit?  It's  a  pretty 
old  bit.  As  bits  go. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can't  even  be 
honest  with  your  homunculus  can  you? 

A.  Now  who's  pompous? 

Q.  Why  have  you  never  taken  head  drugs? 

A.  Because  I  haven't  got  the  nerve.  No.  Be- 
cause I  didn't  want  to.  Don't  want  to.  I  felt 
guilty  about  it  for  a  long  time  —  you're 
blocking  certain  possibilities  in  yourself,  you 
lack  the  courage  to  face  the  possibility  that 
you  might  be  able  to  comprehend  beauty  and 
therefore  have  the  responsibility  of  becoming 
a  great  writer  which  you  don't  want  because 
it  would  demand  all  those  sacrifices  from 
your  habits,  which  is  where  you  prefer  to 
I've,  and  —  well,  you  see?  The  question  of 
drugs  seems  to  bring  up,  seems  to  create,  a 
sort  of  paranoia. 

Q.  That's  an  easy  word. 

A.  That's  why  I  used  it.  I  meant  that  the 
idea  of  taking  drugs,  the  idea  that  you  would 
sit  down  and  say  to  yourself,  well,  now  I'm 
going  to  drop  my  acid  and  experience  certain 
possibilities  in  myself,  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  certain  amount  of  either  parano'a 
or  pomposity.  That  word  again. 

Q.  You  got  it  in  first  this  time.  Because 
you  thought  by  saying  it  you  would  remove  a 
certain  strength  from  it. 

A.  Listen,  even  to  talk  about  drugs  indi- 
cates a  certain  amount  of  pomposity.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  to  attempt  a  position  on  any- 
thing indicates  that  you  have  at  least  the 
possibility  of  self-importance  in  you.  As  soon 
as  you  say  something,  you're  ready  to  become 
a  leader  of  that  thought. 

Q.  Bullshit. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  feel  so  strongly  about  drugs  — 
A.  I  don't  feel  strongly  about  drugs.  I  don't 

take  them,  that's  all. 

Q.  Let  me  go  on.  If  you  feel  anything  about 

drugs,  why  do  you  write  about  them  in  mass 


Acid  is  an  individual  thing.  Acid  trips  go 
different  places:  terrible,  indifferent,  happy, 
it  varies.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  say 
about  the  "acid  scene."  The  wild  mod  flov- 
er-cult  days  never  really  existed.  Not  every- 
one grooves  on  flowers. 

I  dropped  acid  for  the  third  time  just  be- 
fore Christmas.  After  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  I  was  high.  I  saw  moving  patterns 
as  if  through  a  three-dimensional  kaleido- 
scope. Music  was  very  resonant  and  alive. 
I  looked  at  myself  in  a  mirror.  I  seemed 
very  young  except  my  eyes  were  old  and 
tired.  Then  I  curled  up  for  a  while  on  th^ 
couch  and  listened  to  what  sounded  like  the 
machinery  of  my  brain  whirring  and  buz- 
zing. It  was  actually  the  refrigerator. 

I  got  lonely.  I  had  been  doing  nothing  all 
day  except  lying  around  and  listening  to  re- 
cords —  so  I  called  a  few  friends,  but  I 
wasn't  very  articulate. 

Then  I  walked  across  campus,  read  th3 
Bible  for  a  while  in  the  Hart  House  chapei 
(I  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate)  and  fin- 
ally visited  an  ex-girlfriend.  I  told  her  I  mis- 
sed her  and  then  went  home. 

The  next  day  I  felt  fine.  Things  seemed  a 
little  more  in  perspective,  much  as  essays  are 
less  pressing  after  a  sunny  day  of  skiing, 
when  you  realize  that  university  deadlines 
are  only  a  part  of  being  alive. 

This  wasn't  the  sort  of  trip  I  expected  a 
year  ago,  although  even  at  Perception  '67 
people  like  Paul  Krassner  were  saying  things 
like  "a  shmuck  who  drops  acid  is  still  going 
to  be  a  shmuck." 

The  decision  to  take  LSD  was  not  very  dif- 
ficult. Let's  face  it:  most  of  us  would  like 
to  drop  out  of  the  world  that  makes  half  ot 
its  people  walk  around  feeling  frustrated  or 
guilty,  that  makes  it  illegal  to  smoke  pot  or 
to  drink  beer  after  midnight;  the  world  thai 
is  always  dropping  bombs  on  somebody, 
somewhere;  the  world  where  people  ask  you 
what  you  want  to  be  and  expect  you  to  an- 
swer with  a  profession;  where  you  take  coui- 


review 


magazines?  Wouldn't  you  agree  that  a  mass 
magazine  blurs  out  the,  the  nuances,  the,  the 
how-do-you-say-in-your-Ianguage  finer  edge  > 
of  an  idea? 

A.  I'm  a  writer.  I  work  for  a  mass  maga- 
zine, a  good  one,  by  and  large,  and  I  don't 
feel  that  I  have  given  up  my  possibilities  of 
heaven  because  I  do.  Would  you  have  me 
write  only  about  things  I  do  not  think  about? 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  sell  more? 

A.  I  might  be  more  of  an  artist. 

Q.  There's  the  point  you  slid  by  earlier,  and 
I  admire  your  technique,  sir,  you  steal  all  the 
dishonest  bases — don't  you  feel  that,  by  not 
taking  drugs,  by  eliding  the  challenge  of 
drugs,  by  changing  the  concept  of  your  tak- 
ing drugs  into  a  magazine  article  in  which 
you  take  money  for  publicly  not  taking  drugs 
—  are  you  not  being  in  a  certain  sense  a 
coward  towards  those  possible  events  in  you 
which  might  be  crystallized  when  you  did 
lake  drugs? 

A.  What?? 

Q.  The  real  reason  you  don't  take  drugs  is 
that  they  might  show  you  things  in  your- 
self which  would  make  you  give  up  your  nice 
cushy  job. 

A.  I  haven't  killed  myself,  either. 

Q.  Come  on. 

A.  If  I'm  an  artist  —  and  I  don't  concede 
that  being  an  artist  is  more  honourable  than 
being  what  I  am  now  —  if  I'm  an  artist,  I 
would  like  to  discover  it  with  my  own  chem- 
icals. I  don't  want  anybody  else's  chemicals 
in  my  head.  And  that,  I  maintain,  is  an  ar- 
tist's point  of  view. 

0.  You  drink  a  lot. 

A.  I  smoke  a  lot,  too.  Tobacco.  And  I  have 
smoked  grass  —  is  that  what  they're  calling 
it  now?  You're  missing  the  point.  I  haven't 
got  a  consistent  position.  But  I  don't  want 
anybody  else's  consistent  position  mapped 
into  my  head. 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  you  are,  anyway? 

A.  Norman  Mailer. 

WILLIAM  CAMERON 


ses  you  don't  want  to  take  and  write  papers 
on  subjects  that  you  don't  care  about  in  or- 
der to  get  the  BA  that  gives  you  a  head  start 
in  business  so  you  can  make  more  money 
before  you  have  your  first  heart-attack  at 
fifty. 

Perception  brought  to  Toronto  some  very 
happily  unrepentent  drop-outs;  people  with 
beads  and  metal  disks  on  their  foreheads 
that  shone  like  rainbows,  people  who  walked 
around  smiling  and  saying  that  they  had 
found  out  something  about  who  they  were 
and  love,  which  we  sure  as  Hell  hadn't. 

Up  against  this  was  the  whole  middle  class 
American:  Marchand  kept  Leary  out  of  the 
country,  the  senate  passed  a  Bill  making  ar 
tides  like  this  illegal,  the  dailies  gave  stern 
warnings,  and  Prof.  Hanley  suggested  we 
play  hockey  instead. 

The  sides  have  never  been  more  clearly 
drawn.  Like  Mark  Everson  said  at  the  festi- 
val, "we're  all  restricted  to  boo  and  horrah 
statements;  those  who  have  taken  it  and 
think  it's  great  say  hoorah,  those  who  don't 
say  boo."  The  people  with  more  caution  than 
curiosity  stayed  away;  those  who  had  more 
curiosity  than  caution  turned  on. 

Most  of  us  expected  the  Leary  trip.  We 
cot  our  own.  LSD  is  no  magic  carpet  to  soar 
above  the  bullshit  into  Faerie. 

Since  then  most  of  us  have  realized  there 
is  no  Faerie  or  if  there  is  we  all  don't  get 
there  up  the  same  gilded  staircase.  Just  as 
there  is  a  university  game,  a  war  game  and 
a  lawyer  game  there  is  an  acid  game.  Some 
people  fit  as  lawyers,  some  as  acid  heads. 
Some  don't  fit.  So  a  lot  of  last  year's  heads 
have  stopped  playing  the  acid  game;  omy 
a  few  have  stopped  playing  the  societal  one. 
P.  has:  he  likes  the  acid  culture  better  than 
ours:  it's  gentler,  kinder  ,and  people  are 
nearer  to  one  another.  It's  less  constructive 
but  what  use  is  construction  if  you  have  to 
be  unhappy  to  accomplish  it. 

I  play  the  student  game  and  occasionally 
the  acid  game.  Each  is  a  good  antidote  for 
the  other.  Both  are  happy,  frustrating,  ex- 
citing and  sometimes  dull.  Other  people's 
trips  are  different.  John  Stern  jumped  off  a 
bridge.  NAME  WITHHELD 


The  day  immediately  after  Uni 
versity  College's  quite  self-con- 
scious and  institutional  (B)  abel 
festival.  The  mailman  brings  a 
reminder  of  the  good  times  of  the 
past.  A  bit  of  nostalgia  that  some- 
how manages  to  be  in  some  kind 
or  publishing  vanguard 

The  Art  of  Ecstacy  is  that  al- 
most-forgotten Marshall  and  Tav 
lor  Productions  paperback  on  last 
year's  festival,  Perception  '67 
which  if  you  read  the  newsreports' 
dealt  m  large  part  with  drugs  par- 
ticularly the  then-poDuIar  -LSD 
Perception  was  the  festival  form 
brought  to  a  brief  and  very  excit- 
ing climax.  Some  one  even  said 
relevant.  Well,  certainly  up  to 
date. 

Perception's  presentation  of  the 
most  talked-out  popular  diversion 
in  some  years  was  a  news-maker 
from  beginning  to  the  end;  there 
was  something  absolutely  imme- 
diate about  it  and  made  you  feel 
that  you  were  participating  in 
something  that  was  really  happen- 
ing and  important.  A  sort  of  un- 
derground historical  event. 

Mssrs.  William  Marshall  and 
Gilbert  Taylor  were  keen  obser- 
vers at  that  weekend  event  be- 
cause they  used  it  for  their  r- 
searches  on  this  document  Ac- 
tually "researches"  rather  digni- 
fies what  was  done  here,  for  the 
final  product  is  pretty  thin  in 
content  and  fact  (although,  there 
are  a  lot  of  ideas  suggested  or 
mentioned  here).  Some  of  the  in- 
formation I'm  sure  is  culled  from 
popular  magazines  and  newspap- 
ers—and that's  why  it's  hard  to 
call  this  research. 

It's  hard  to  escape  the  conclus- 
ion that  Mssrs.  Marshall  and  Tayl- 
or used  the  festival  last  year  for 
a  fast-selling  exploitation  piece. 
They  saw  the  saleable  interest  in 
the  topic  of  the  festival  and  in 
good,  true  capitalist  fashion,  col- 
lected it  and  are  now  selling  it 
for  $4.50  for  a  206-page  paperback. 
Capitalism,  after  all,  is  90  per  cent 
innovation  —  getting  there  at  the 
right  time.  (Actually,  mentioning 
the  price  here  is  somewhat  unfair, 
given  Canadian  publishing  costs, 
potential  market,  photo  costs,  de- 
signers costs  and  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  in  part,  much  like  an  art 
book). 

At  any  rate,  Marshall  and  Tay- 
lor are  of  the  interesting  breed  of 
opportunists  that  Canada  is  too 
short  of.  Around  Toronto,  these 
two  have  built  a  varied  re- 
putation recently.  They  operate 
a  public  relations  firm,  are  invol- 
ved in  films  and  recently  produc- 
ed the  successful  play,  Fortune  in 
Men's  Eyes.  I  think  I  also  read 
somewhere  they  intend  to  pro- 
duce a  Broadway  play. 

The  energetic  twosome  collect- 
ed data  at  Perception  and  went 
off  preparing  a  book.  They  got 
Sydney  Katz  to  write  the  forward: 
"I  commend  this  volume  to  lay- 
men who  have  been  left  confused 
by  I  he  claims  and  counter-claims 
about  the  psychedelics.  It  wilt 
lessen  their  confusion  and  add  to 
their  understanding.") 

Katz  in  his  near-scholarly  re- 
commendation, misses  the  point 
completely.  What  real  information 
the  book  contains  about  LSD  and 
other  drugs  is  minimal,  a  sort  of 
Life-magazine  condensation  oi 
various  strands  of  thought  and 
various  ideas.  As  a  presentation 
of  the  psychedelic  controversy — 
and  remember  the  book  is  sub  _ 
titled  An  Investigation  of  the  Psy- 
chedelic Revolution  —  it  is  very 
thin  in  content. 

This  book  comes  on  the  scene 
after  the  hukster  phase  of  the  "re- 


volution" has  come  to  full  $$$ 
flower.  At  the  same  time  the 
whole  psychedelic  scene  has  chan- 
ged considerably  since  this  book 
was  conceived. 

For  instance  there's  the  imDact 
of  the  genetic  scare.  It  gets  onlv 
a  paragraph's  mention  in  the 
book.  Bui  out  there  in  real  like, 
hippies  who  you  might  have  been 
sure  were  so  alienated  from  nor- 
mal society  that  they  wouldn't 
care  about  having  kids  —  were 
terrified.  LSD  might  have  been 
a  groove,  man,  but  with  that  kind 
of  danger,  well,  that's  comittin- 
yourself  to  too  much. 

Then  the  scene  went  into  the 
next  phase,  you  know  the  really- 
hip  people-don't-need-drugs  phase. 
It  s  pretty  well  still  in  that  phase. 
People  are  still  using  it  but  thev 
don  t  talk  so  much  anymore.  Its 
sort  of  like  virginity:  when  they 
first  lost  it,  they  had  to  tell  every- 
one about  it.  Now,  they're  more 
mature. 

The  genetic  scare  is  pretty  well 
over  now  too.  now  that  Science 
magazine  published  a  report  done 
in  San  Francisco,  which  showed 
no  abnormal  chromazome  break- 
age. Mice  continue  to  split  their 
genes  in  Buffalo  and  elephants 
suffer  such  damage  if  you  give 
them  LSD.  These  are  the  types  of 
researches  that  have  been  done. 

Elephants  were  given  LSD  in 
proportion  to  their  body  weight 
and  showed  frightful  damage.  But 
in  administering  the  drug,  the  re- 
searchers should  have  given 
amounts  in  proportion  to  the 
brain  weight. 

To  mention  all  this  is  to  show 
the  drug  scene  as  it  has  developed 
since  Perception  '67.  Users  have 
become  more  knowledgeable  a- 
bout  their  chemicals.  This  year 


Academic  Press  in  New  York  pub- 
lished The  Hallucinogens,  an  en- 
cyclopeadic  study  of  Drs.  Abram 
Hoffer  and  Humphrey  Osmond, 
and  expect  a  large  sale  anion; 
hippies.  A  year  ago  it  was  all  drop 
and  groove  and  nothing  more. 

Some  users  finally  saw  that  be 
cause  it's  hip  is  no  absolute  reason 
for  taking  LSD.  One  friend  told 
me,  he  get  bored  on  a  trip.  It's 
not  for  everybody's  mind  you  see. 

Drs.  Hoffer  and  Osmond  take 
a  very  clinical  approach  to  the 
study  of  drugs  in  their  book. 
Mssrs.  Marshall  and  Taylor  ob- 
viously take  the  more  mass-sale- 
able approach  to  the  study  of 
able  approach  —  the  pursuit  ol 
pleasure  approach. 

M&T  put  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  religious  aspects  ("preten- 
sions?" they  ask)  of  men  such  as 
Timothy  Leary,  the  Neo  American 
Church  and  others.  If  the  lavman 
is  going  to  take  Katz's  advice  and 
read  this  book,  this  religious  as- 
pect is  what  he  should  get  out  of 
it.  Although  the  tactics  used  by 
Leary  and  his  followers  —  you  set 
yourself  up  as  a  minority  group, 
see,  and  then  shout  discrimination 
—  are  not  likely  to  gain  lavman \ 
sympathy. 

There's  a  strong  initiative  to 
show  the  Eastern  philosophical 
strains  that  some  drug  users  have 
been  hearing.  M&T  carefully  poim 
out  that  over  there,  man  was  try- 
ing to  achieve  harmony  with  na- 
ture, while  over  here  man  was  al- 
ways battling  nature  to  overcome 
it.  Drugs  have  taken  some  of  the 
technological  pretensions  out  ol 
the  use  very  effectivelv.  After  all. 
if  you  were  on  acid  and  started 
thinking  about  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, you  wouldn't  find  any  great 
satisfaction  for  your  answers  ei- 


ther. Is  it  a  supreme  being  that 
made  it?  No,  that's  not  in  vogue 
anymore.  God  is  in  everyone,  be 
cause  God  is  life. 

The  authors  have  kept  a  perfect- 
ly cool  and  impartial  attitude 
("Neither  of  us  has  taken  the 
drug  and  we  don't  intend  to,  at 
least  until  after  the  publication 
of  this  book.  This  is  deliberate, 
because,  in  balance,  we  defend 
the  potential  value  of  the  psyche- 
delic drugs,  and  the  first  criticism 
of  the  drug  users  is  that  they 
lose  their  objectivity  and  their 
findings  are  suspect.  It  is  not  es- 
sential to  be  hanged  to  have 
strong  opinions  about  capital  pun- 
ishment.") 

Martin  Walsh,  the  graphic  de- 
signer has  taken  a  subjective  ap- 
proach, hitching  the  format  of  the 
book  to  the  content.  The  combin- 
ation of  picturesque  layout  and 
effective  photography  is  rather 
like  advertising  in  its  assault  on 
two  senses  at  once.  It  has  about 
the  same  impact  as  a  very  effec- 
tive at.  The  book  also  has  simila- 
rity to  advertising  in  that  it  is  like 
a  toy.  There  is  literally  something 
new  every  few  pages. 

A  chapter  on  the  psychedelic 
heroes  —  Leary  to  McLuhan  —  is 
done  in  a  sharp-contrast,  photo- 
text  combination  and  looks  like 
an  advertising  folder.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  grocery  list  (with 
very  inadequate  explanations)  of 
some  of  the  more  popular  turn-on 
agents.  Every  right  hand  page  has 
a  sort  of  mechanical  mandala  to 
distract  your  eye's  corner  anl 
massage  it  a  bit. 

Defying  their  own  dictum  that 
newspapers  have  spread  miscon 
ceptions  about  LSD.  M&T  havs 
placed  their  factual  articles,  in- 
cluding the  Alpert  speech  in  a 
newspaper  two-column  layout. 
Leary's  street-corner  intensity  is 
presented  in  a  nice,  large  and  easy 
flowing  type.  And  that's  the  way 
it  is  all  through  the  book:  more 
news  reports,  photo  pauses  (i  i- 
cluding  a  fine  spread  on  Percep 
tion),  a  section  on  LSD  (the 
League  for  Spiritual  Discovery)  as 
religion  ("God  isn't  dead/he's 
alive  and  well  on  another  level  ol 
consciousness"),  and  the  supreme 
achievement  in  this  adman  as- 
sault on  the  reader  a  fragmentan 
collection  of  quotations.  Each  is 
laid  out  in  a  style  of  type  appprc- 
priate  to  the  impact  of  its  content. 
Some  pound  out  at  you  in  white-on 
black  reverse  type;  others  are 
flowery,  staid,  pedantic,  academ- 
ic, poetic.  Each  page  is  a  surprise 
as  you  come  to  it. 

And  that's  why  the  book  is  some- 
what of  a  game.  Book  has  become 
a  toy  and  in  this  The  Art  of  Ec- 
stacy has  an  ancestor  in  Marshall 
McLuhan's  The  Medium  is  the 
Massage.  The  total  effect  is  similar 
to  television  documentaries:  there 
is  not  much  information,  and  us 
ually  not  much  depth,  but  there's 
impact. 

Ads  have  done  this  for  years,  ol 
course.  There  are  people  trans- 
posing these  techniques  to  book, 
Is  this  one  good?  I  don't  know. 
It's  the  first  one  of  its  type  I've 
read  in  detail.  It  was  entertai  ing 
as  I  went  through  it  and  probab- 
ly won't  be  for  repeated  readings 
—  unless  maybe  in  another  con- 
sciousness. When  the  repeated 
readings  fall  flat,  the  book  mav 
become  like  a  magazine,  or  per 
haps  like  a  Les  Levine  disposable. 
At  that  point  the  S4.50  price  tog 
would  hurt  —  if  I  had  bouaht  it, 
that  is. 

Marshall,  William  and  Taylor, 
Gilbert;  The  Art  of  Ecstacy:  A.i 
Investigation  of  the  Psychedelic 
Revolution,  (Burns  &  MacEacherii 
Ltd.,  Toronto:  1968). 


MUSIC 


Bobby  Hutcherson  Quintet  enthralls  Great  Hall  audience 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

Three  years  ago,  when  Bobby  Hutcherson  ap- 
peared al  Hart  House  with  Andrew  Hill,  half  the 
audience  walked  out  on  him. 

But  on  Wednesday  night,  the  hordes  who 
were  packed  into  the  Great  Hall  remained  unt  1 
the  end,  and  cheered  on  the  Bobby  Hutcherson 
Quintet  mightily. 

The  surprisingly  appreciative  crowd  has  Frank 
Zaid  (IV  APSC)  to  thank  for  the  concert.  Fighting 
the  squares  all  the  way  down  the  line,  Mr.  Zaid 
had  enough  push  to  get  some  good  musicians  who 
threatened  to  play  some  music  which  most  people 
would  be  unlikely  to  understand  or  dig. 

Although  the  concert  was  pretty  good,  my  own 
reactions  were  mixed.  Both  the  acoustics  of  the 
hall  and  the  nature  of  the  music  itself  combined 
to  make  the  concert  something  less  than  com- 
pletely satisfying,  to  me  at  least. 

All  the  musicians  in  the  group  are  extremely 
proficient;  but  this  does  not  guarantee  great  mus- 
ic. For  instance,  Joe  Chambers,  a  very  efficient 
technician,  plays  drums  in  a  very  busy  way,  con- 
stantly playing  cross-rhythms,  suggesting  diffe- 
rent metres  and  tempi,  thereby  creating  an  almost 
constant  feeling  of  tension.  Unfortunately,  this 
unceasing  barrage  of  percussion  tends  to  obtrude 
into  and  obscure  the  music  of  the  rest  of  the 


group.  Occasionally,  Chambers  sounded  like  a 
clock  gone  berserk. 

Hutcherson  plays  his  instrument  with  great 
technical  command  and  assurance.  But  on  the 
fast  pieces,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  vibraphone, 
his  melodic  lines  tended  to  sound  like  a  hazy 
stream  of  undefined  notes.  Sometimes  one  could 
pick  out  interesting  patterns,  other  times  they 
just  got  lost  in  the  mist.  The  leader's  vibes  were 
not  loud  enough,  and  his  playing  was  too  profuse 
much  of  the  time. 

Further  adding  to  the  difficulties  were  the 
acoustics  of  the  Great  Hail.  Although  they  may  be 
adequate  for  some  kinds  of  music,  they  were  un- 
suitable for  Hutcherson's  music,  with  its  ethereal 
textures  and  its  thick  swarms  of  notes.  Most  of 
the  time,  many  of  the  intricacies  of  the  music  had 
vaporized  and  were  hovering  just  under  the  nig  a 
arched  ceilings  by  the  time  the  sound  waves 
reached  even  the  third  row. 

One  of  the  spectators  remarked  that  the  quin- 
tet was  "half  an  avant-garde  band  and  half  a  be- 
bop band."  Collectively  and  individually,  the  mus- 
icians sounded  uncertain  about  which  way  they 
wanted  to  go.  Spaulding  (he  of  the  saxophone 
and  flute,  not  the  golf  ball)  vacillated  between 
a  bop  Benny  Carter  and  a  sort  of  modified  Or- 
nette  Coleman-Eric  Dolphy  type.  Alternating  bet- 
ween chromatic  exercises,  complex  bop  patterns, 


and  desperate  shrieking  high  notes,  Spaulding 
was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  coherent,  integrated 
sound.  In  spite  of  these  deficiencies,  however, 
Spaulding  was  always  in  complete  control  of  his 
instrument  and  occasionally  reached  some  excit- 
ing high  points. 

In  the  selection  of  the  music,  the  same  conflict 
appeared.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  was  a  piece 
written  by  the  Jazz  Crusaders  (orthodox  hard 
bop-funk);  at  the  other  was  an  attempt  at  a 
"free"  piece.  In  between  were  several  fast,  rather 
abstract  pieces  which  sounded  very  much  the 
same,  and  a  couple  of  slow,  reflective  pieces. 

Besides  the  excellent  work  of  bassist  Reggie 
Workman,  the  most  rewarding  contribution  came 
from  Stanley  Cowell,"a  superb  pianist  who  plays 
thoughtfully  conceived,  well-developed  lines  with 
beautifully  clear  articulation.  In  spite  of  his  mo- 
tionless, rigid  posture  at  the  keyboard,  which 
caused  some  people  to  suspect  that  he  wasn't 
human,  Cowell  played  with  emotions  fused  with 
intelligence. 

Although  the  concert  was  not  a  complete  suc- 
cess, neither  was  it  a  failure.  It  was  good,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  Hutcher- 
son's new  group.  And  from  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, it  appears  that  Mr.  Zaid  did  not  labour  in 


Artur  Rubinstein  at  82:  still  a  very  great  artist 


By  PETER  GODDARD 

There  is  something  about 
the  man.  Or  what  we  see  of 
the  man.  Perhaps  it's  that 
unfeignable  quality  which 
some  call  weight  and  others 
majesty,  and  which  only 
comes  with  age.  His  stage 
manner  is  straightforward, 
well  bred,  businesslike.  He 
is  a  master  of  his  instrument 
and  finds  no  reason  for  at- 
tracting undue  attention  to 
anything  else. 

And  yet,  at  82,  pianist 
Artur  Rubinstein,  remains  a 
geyser  of  energy,  a  complex 
character  whose  ineffable 
egoism  makes  up  one  out- 
standing trait,  that  of  a  very 
great  artist. 

Rubinstein  may  lack  some 
of  Vladimir  Horowitz'  tech- 
nique, Rudolf  Serkin's  heat- 
ed cerebral  approach,  or  the 
mystical  attitude  of  Sviato- 
slav  Richter.  But  there  is 
something  about  the  man. 

In  one  sense,  he  is  the  last 
of  the  romantic  pianists.  He 
maintains  a  constant  love 
affair  with  people,  life  and 
the  piano,  still,  he  exhibits 
a  modern  kind  of  romantic 
pianism.  He  treats  the  world 
like  a  grand  seigneur;  his 
playing  reflects  a  culture,  an 
exuberance,  and  even  today, 
a  healthy  masculinity  and 
atheticism  that  belies  his 
age. 

Rubinstein  was  over  sev- 
enty years  old  when  he  gave 
-a  marathon  of  ten  Carnegie 
Hall  recitals  in  one  season. 
He  considered  these  con- 
certs as  marking  his  twenty- 
fifth  American  anniveisary, 
having  made  his  re-entry 
into  New  York  on  November 
21,  1937.  Until  then  he 
had  never  been  -\  neadliner 
in  America  though  he  had 
played  there  since  HU6. 

"When  I  was  voung,"  he 
said  a  few  years  ago,  "I  was 
lazy.  I  had  talent  but  there 
were  many  things  in  life 
more  important  than  practic- 
ing. Good  food,  good  cigars, 


great  wines,  women  . .  .When 
I  played  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tris  —  Spain,  France,  Italy 
—  they  loved  me  because 
of  my  temperment.  When  I 
played  in  Russia  there  was 
no  trouble  because  my  na- 
mesake Anton  Rubinstein, 
no  relation,  had  conditioned 
the  audiences  there  to  wrong 
notes. 

"But  when  I  played  in 
England  or  America  they  felt 
that  because  they  paid  their 
money  they  were  entitled  to 
hear  all  the  notes.  I  dropped 
many  notes  in  those  days, 
maybe  thirty  percent,  and 
they  felt  they  were  being 
cheated."  The  audiences 
then  were  conditioned  by  the 
over-reaction  mad-e  by  many 
pianists  to  the  excesses  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Ru- 
binstein remained  unperturb- 
ed. "To  hell  with  the  Ge'-rran 
pianists  and  their  exact 
lingers.  Temperment!  I  was 
spoiled  and  I  admit  it.  But 
as  I  have  never  played  in 
Germany  since  1914,  I  have 
at  least  escaped  their  cri- 
ticism." 

Nothing  exceeds  like  ex- 
cess. And  in  the  early  tlnrt- 
ies,  Rubinstein  went  through 
his  own  period  of  with- 
drawal, of  re-definement 
of  his  position.  "Musically 
speaking,  I  was  leading  a 
double  life.  At  home,  I  was 
different  man.  I  loved  the 
classics,  but  I  knew  I  could 
wow  any  audience  with  Oe 
Falla's  Fire  Dance.  I  was 
too  little  involved  with  the 
job  I  had  to  do,  which  was 
to  develop  my  talent." 

He  married  Aniela  (Nela) 
Mlynarski  and  became  a 
father  a  year  later.  "I  didn't 
want  people  telling  my  child 
after  I  died,"  he  recounted' 
later,  "What  a  pianist  your 
father  might  have  been!". 
He  took  a  small  cottage  in 
southeastern  France,  prac- 
ticed as  much  as  nine  hours 
a  day  and  at  47,  as  he  says, 
"I  became  a  pianist." 

This  ability  to  grasp  the 


grand  design  of  any  work 
is  now  at  the  core  of  Rubin- 
stein's artistry.  Rubinstein 
searches  for  unifying  fac- 
tors. 

"I  like  to  look  up  over 
the  piano,  he  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "so  I  can 
listen  and  follow  the  lines 
of  the  piece  .  .  .  looking  at 
your  fingers  for  accuracy  is 
too    confusing.    I'd  rather 


In  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  (1960),  Ruben- 
stein  wrote: 

...  "I  heard  quite  a  bit 
of  Chopin  during  my  child 
hood  in  Poland  —  mazur- 
kas, polonaises,  nocturnes, 
the  whole  beloved  repetoire. 
All  of  it  was  played  inter- 
minably, and  most  of  it  bad- 
ly. Why  badly? 

"In  those  days  both  musi- 


miss  a  few  notes  than  play 
by  phrases  instead  of  as  a 
whole."  And  of  all  the  piec- 
es in  his  current  repetoire, 
it  is  Rubinstein's  Chopin 
that  benefits  the  most  from 
this  attitude. 

For  his  latest  recordings 
of  Chopin  Nocturnes  fRCA 
Victor  LM  or  7050,  $11.58, 
two  discs)  the  pianist's 
sturdy,  masculine  approach 
is  not  so  much  changed  as 
elaborated  on.  Here,  the 
mood  is  even  more  subdued 
than  on  previous  record- 
ings; tempos  are  slower  if 
anything,  the  inflections,  a 
bit  more  mature.  In  this  col- 
lection of  nocturnes  are 
none  of  the  artificialities, 
either  excess  frigidity  or  hy- 
steria, that  render  so  much 
of  the  contemporary  Chopin 
playing  unsettling. 


cians  and  the  public  belie- 
ved in  the  Chopin  myth,  as 
do  many  people  today.  That 
myth  was  a  destructive  one. 

"Chopin,  the  man,  was 
seen  as  weak  and  ineffect- 
ual; Chopin,  the  artist,  as 
an  irrepressible  romantic 
—  effeminate  if  appealing, 
nipping  his  '  pen  in  moon- 
light to  compose  nocturnes 
for  sentimental  young  wo- 
men 

"Pianists  whose  heads 
were  filled  with  such  non- 
sense had  to  play  Chopin  bad- 
ly  .  . 

"At  my  next  recital  (about 
1902)  I  included  Chopin  and 
presented  him  nobly,  I  hop- 
ed, without  sentimentality 
(sentiment,  yes!),  without  af- 
fection, without  the  swan 
dive  into  the  keyboard  with 
which   such   pianist  custo- 


marily alerted  the  audience 
to  the  fact  that  they  were 
listening  to  the  music  of  Cho- 
pin. 

"What  was  the  result  of 
what  I  considered  conscien- 
tious work?  My  interpretat- 
ion was  adjudged  "dry". 
The  audience  and  critics,  it 
turned  out,  preferred  the 
"good  old  Chopin"  they  knew 
from  before  —  the  mythical 
Chopin. 

"By  the  time  I  came  to 
America  four  years  later  to 
make  my  New  York  debut, 
I  felt  I  was  a  dedicated, 
deep-minded,  well-educated 
musician.  Technically,  •  how- 
ever, I  did  not  feel  well  equi- 
ped.  What  happened?  The 
critics  said  that  technically 
I  was  "impeccable"  —  but 
lacking  in  depth!  And  also, 
as  had  happened  in  Europe, 
I  was  chastened  for  my 
"severe"  interpretations  of 
Chopin. 

"Stubbornly  I  continued 
programming  Chopin  in  my 
concerts.  And  stubbornly  the 
critics  continued  to  criticize. 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  admitted  sub- 
sequently, I  could  play  Span- 
ish music,  and  I  certainly 
could  play  Ravel  and  Debus- 
sy. But  Chopin?  No. 

"Only  very  much  later  was 
the  validity  of  my  interpre- 
tation granted.  Only  then  was 
I  permitted  to  have  my  Cho- 
pin and  to  give  him  to  aud- 
iences .  . 

In  Chopin's  nocturnes  two 
elements  are  paramount;  the 
long,  sinuous  bel  canto-like 
melody  line,  and  rubato,  ei- 
ther implied  or  stated  in  the 
score.  So  too,  with  Ruben- 
stein's.  In  these  works  care- 
fully delineates  the  melodic 
line,  bringing  it  out  sufficien- 
tly above  the  accompanying 
left-hand  figures.  But  Ru- 
binstein's rubato,  requires 
a  different  explanation, 
(continued  on  R-8) 
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Broadway  play  flounders  in  dullness 


By  K.  KLONSKY 

A  flaccid  organ,  a  couple 
of  goodamns,  a  slew  of  hells 
a  screw,  and  a  complete  lack 
of  metaphor  combined  with 
a  group  of  uninteresting  los- 
ers are  the  ingredients  of  a 
new  and  successful  Broad- 
way play.  Robert  Anderson's 
You  Know  I  Can  t  Hear  You 
When  the  Water's  Running 
opened  at  O'Keefe  Center 
Monday  night  to  the  delight- 
ed squeals  of  titillated  Tor- 
ontonians. 

The  production  is  actually 
a  group  of  four  separate  but 
related  plays.  The  first  play. 
"The  Shock  of  Recognition"] 
is  the  study  of  a  man  (Eddie 
Bracken)  who  is  auditioned 
for  the  lead  role  in  a  play  in 
which  he  must  walk  on  to 
the  stage,  toothbrush  in 
hand,  completely  naked,  and 
scream  to  his  wife:  "You 
know  I  can't  hear  etc."  The 
writer  of  the  play  (Robert 
Elston),  wants  a  man  with  a 
pathetic  body  and  matching 
genitalia.  Richard  Pawling 
(Bracken)  is  perfect  but  the 
"guts"  writer  becomes  sque- 
amish when  Pawling  begins 
to  undress  in  the  producer's  ' 
office. 

This  bit  of  senselessness 
is  follower  by  another  dul- 
lish mork,  "The  Footsteps 
of  Doves,"  which  continues 


to  reassure  the  audience 
that  all  mature  Western  ma- 
les, not  only  themselves,  are 
thoroughly  ineffectual.  Har- 
riet (Ruth  Manning)  wants 
to  buy  twin  beds  but  poor 
George  (Bracken)  wants 
the  good  old  fifty  four"  for 
sixty  nine.  At  the  department 
store,  Jill  (Susan  Bracken)  a 
young  divorcee,  comes  down 
to  bounce  on  beds  just  when 
Harriet  has  temporarily  left 
George  alone.  George  lies 
down  with  Jill  on  the  double 
bed  and  he  feels  some  of  the 
old  zest  revive  in  him.  He 
makes  a  play  for  the  young 
temptress  and  is  promptly 
shot  down.  Jill  leaves;  Har- 
riet returns;  Spot  jumps. 
George  now  prefers  twin 
beds  with  the  gulf  in  bet- 
ween. He  will  give  his  old 
double  bed  to  Jill  and  hope 
to  sleep  with  her.  Good 
luck! 

The  third  tale  is  onother 
flat  bag  of  Black  Comedy, 
"I'll  Be  Home  For  Christ- 
mas." Chuck  (Bracken 
again)  finds  that  one  of  his 
sons  masturbates,  his  daugh. 
ter  is  no  longer  a  virgin,  his 
other  son  rejects  his  way  of 
life,  and  his  wife  has  been 
unfaithful  while  he  went  on 
business  trips.  The  most  hu- 
miliating aspect  of  his  life  is 
that  while  he  went  on  these 
trips  he  was  faithful  to  Edith 


and  he  himself  spent  his 
time  masturbating  in  motel 
rooms.  His  problems  stem 
from  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  had  the  nerve  to  com- 
municate with  his  wife  and 
children  so  he  has  lost  them 
all  in  the  interim.  The  third 
play  ends  in  a  lake  of  self- 
pity,  remorse,  and  tears. 

The  final  play  gives  Brac- 
ken a  chance  to  sit  in  the 
wings  and  win  back  his  de- 
cimated ego.  "I'm  Herbert" 
is  an  empty-headed  cycles  of 
chatter  between  two  old 
codgers,  Herbert  (Robert 
Elston)  and  Muriel  (Ruth 
Manning).  Good  and  bad 
memories  are  hopelessly  con- 
fused, names  lost,  places  for- 
gotten, but,  in  the  end,  Herb 
and  Muriel  still  have  each 
others  hands  to  hold.  Sex  is 
merely  a  memory,  and  seems 
more  pleasant  for  being  so. 

A  more  apt  piece  of  anti- 
bourgeois  propaganda  could 
not  have  been  written  by  a 
Chinese  Communist.  The 
middle-  aged,  middle-class 
American  is  again  helplessly 
stripped  of  all  self-respect 
and  vitality.  Whether  Ander- 
son himself  is  in  on  the  joke 
is  questionable  but  the  flood- 
brained  individuals  who 
laughed  hysterically  should 
have  been  crying  for  their 
lost  existence.  Rigormortis 
has  set  into  the  American 
stage  and  with  that  stage 
goes  a  whole  generation. 
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Murray  Schisgal's 
Broadway -Hit  Comedy 


1% 


LUV 


## 


EDDIE  BRACKEN 


Held  over  this  week 
8:30  p.m. 

At  Colonnade  Theatre 

131  BLOOR  ST.  N. 
Mon.  to  Thurs.  $2.50 
Fri.-Sot.-Sun.  $3.00 
Special  Student  Rates 
Tues.  -  Thurs.  $1.50 
with  cord  (at  door) 
RESERVATIONS: 

925-4573 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Claude  Aveline's 

BROUART 


English  Version 
by  Archie  Campbell 
Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 


Opening  Tonigth  And  All  Next  Week  At  8:30  p.m. 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


Nom  tie  Plume 

BOOK  SHOP 

104  CUMBERLAND  ST.  924-4747 

15%  STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

ALWAYS  ON  ALL  BOOKS 

If  not  in  stock  we  will  be  glad  to 
order  at  the  same  15%  discount 

THE  COMPLETE  SELECTION  OF 
COURSE-ORIENTED  &  POPULAR 
FICTION  PAPERBACKS 

Open:  Sat.,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Thurs.  and  Fri.  10  a.m.  •  10  p.m. 
COME  IN  &  BROWSE 


The  Blues  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

Mon.  ■  Thurs.  5:30  -  8:30  p.m. 
Fri.  -  Sal.  -  10  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
Ted  MacGilfivray 

Dancing  &  Listening  to 

BRIAN  BROWNE  TRIO 

Fri.  •  1  a.m.  -  3  a.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  -  3  a.m. 

Featuring  Salome  Bey,  Vocalist 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  &  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 


T.C.D.S.  And  The  Irish  Theorre  Society 

PRESENT 
SEAN  O'CASEV'S 

THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  GUNMAN 

DIRECTED  BY  SEAN  MULCAHY 


8:30  P.M. 
CARTWRIGHT  HALL 


JAN.  30  -  FEB.  3 
FEB.  5  -  FEB.  10 


RIVERBOAT  PRESENTS 

GORDON  LIGHTFOOT 

IN  CONCERT  AT  MASSEY  HALL 

SUNDAY  FEB.  4th      8  P.M. 
MONDAY  FEB.  5th      8:30  P.M. 

TICKETS  $2.50,  $3.50,  $4.50 
Now  on  sole  at  SAM  THE  RECORD  MAN 

Appearing  at  the  Riverboat  until  Feb.  1 1 

CATHERINE  McKINNON 

134  VOKKVILLE  AVE.  922  ( 


MASSEY  HALL 
Sunday,  March  3rd,  at  8  p.m. 

First  Public  Appearance  of 

THE  BROTHERS-IN-LAW 

Advance  Ticket  Sale  now  at  Sam  the  Music  Mon, 
347  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

TICKETS  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50 


the  acid  party  9s  over, 
ha  by...  it9s  nat  the 
same  anymore... 


"You  know,  it  just  isn't 
the  same  anymore,"  said  the 
die-hard  acidhead  as  he 
counted  his  white  and  green 
pills. 

"Last  year  die  trips  lasted 
all  day  and  all  night  and  now 
they  only  last  all  night — 
everybody's  taking  acid  like 
candy.  I  even  heard  that 
Leaside  High  School  kids  are 
tripping  in  class." 

U  of  T  1967— Things  were 
really  happening  around  Uni- 
versity College.  Allan  Kamin 
and  Jane  Markowitz  organiz- 
ed an  arts  festival  called 
Perception  '67  and  almost 
monopolized  the  Toronto 
mass  media  for  three  weeks. 

People  were  tripping  on 
their  first,  second  or  third 
acid.  They  were  excited,  mes- 
merized, scared  and  comple- 
tely stoned.  They  were  read- 
ing The  Psychedelic  Exper- 
ience and  other  LS  Disney- 
land propaganda  by  super- 
heads  Metzner,  Alpert  and 
Leary. 

They  were  programming 
poetry  on  tape  and  playing 
it  during  their  trips.  They 
were  getting  a  good  night's 


sleep  and  then  dropping 
around  lunch-time. 

They  always  had  the  right 
books,  the  right  records, 
plenty  of  groovy  things  to 
eat  and  of  course,  the  man- 
datory guide.  Being  alone  on 
acid  was  uncool;  it  was  sure 
to  put  you  in  The  Clarke  In- 
stitute. 

Acid  culture  U  of  T  Feb. 

1967  had  a  lot  of  rules  but 
none  was  more  binding  that 
"thou  shalt  not  trip  alone." 

Perception  '67  was  happen- 
ing in  Convocation  Hall  with 
Krassner,  Alpert,  Ginsberg, 
The  Fugs.  The  atmosphere 
was  defiant;  it  almost  had  a 
martyr  complex;  New  York's 
underground  descended  on  U 
of  T  like  a  bunch  of  York- 
ville  hippies  rtaging  a  sit-in 
in  Allan  Lamport's  living 
room. 

That  was  one  year  ago. 
That  was  the  era  of  Psyche- 
delic Bullshit  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

Drug  culture  U  of  T  Feb. 

1968  is  a  different  scene. 
Acid  is  no  longer  the  unchal- 
lenged   ultimate  freak-out. 


STP,  cocaine,  codeine,  mesca- 
line, cough  syrup,  various 
tranquilizers  for  manic  de- 
pressives,  and  other  things 
are  being  used  and  are  often 
putting  acid  down  from  its 
position  as  number  one  high. 

But  LSD  use  increases,  not 
so  much  because  more  peo- 
ple are  taking  it,  but  be- 
cause the  die-hard  acidheads 
are  taking  it  more  often  and 
in  larger  quantities. 

Grass  has  been  voted  all- 
round  most  popular  practi- 
cal drug  for  the  3,458th  year 
in  a  row. 

People  are  choosing  acid 
over  grass  like  an  engineer 
chooses  vodka  over  beer. 

Nobody  wonders  if  his  acid 
is  Owsley  anymore  (it's  hard 
to  find  some  that  is  reputed 
to  be  otherwise)  or  how 
many  micrograms  he  is  drop- 
ping. 

"You  just  drop  it  and  see 
what  happens.  If  not  enough 
is  happening  you  might  try 
a  little  grass  to  rush  things 
along  or  if  that  fails  a  little 
more  acid." 

The  religious  aspects  of 
psychedelic   riovement  are 
withering.   Tim   Leary  has 
dropped  out  of  his  revered 
position  as  H<  ad-Head  of  the 
League  for  Spiritual  Disco- 
very.  And   meditation   has    the  New  Psysics  Building  lec 
gone  commercial  with  Ma-    turing  on  LSD  and  marijua 
harishi  Yogi  Baby  conning    na.    Sounds  subversive 
Mia  Farrow.  doesn't  he? 

With  the  radical  activist 
politicos  displacing  the  dope- 
smokers  in  the  mass  media 
and  the  long-awaited  rash  of 
campus  drug  busts  still  a 
low  priority  item  for  the 
RCMP  narks,  many  acid- 
heads  are  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  their  lack  of  al- 
ienation and  are  dropping 
back  in. 


"Man,  I  had  the  weirdest 
high  over  the  holidays — I 
got  smashed  on  booze — two 
drinks  and  wow — a  real  body 
high." 

SOCIOLOGIST 
OF  DEVIANCE 

All  this  psychedelic  shop 
talk  and  particularly  the  re- 
ferences to  ding  culture  are 
for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing America's  outstanding 
research  sociologist  in  the 
field  of  deviance — Howard 
Saul  Becker. 

Becker  is  presently  at 
Northwestern  University  and 
plays  jazz  piano  as  a  hobby. 

He  is  40  years  old,  looks 
five  to  ten  years  younger, 
has  a  slight  light  brown 
beard  and  he  isn't  too  fussy 
,  about  haircuts. 

He  worked  his  way- 
through  college  playing  the 
piano.  Last  week  he  was  at 


Howard  Becker  is  also  the 
author  of  the  book  that  is 
probably  the  best  prescrib- 
ed reading  on  the  Sociology 
120  course.  His  book  is  Out- 
siders, substitled  Studies  in 
The  Sociology  of  Deviance. 

One  of  Becker's  strong 
points  about  sociological  re- 
search is  that  one  has  to  be 
an  insider  in  relation  to  out- 
siders in  order  to  study  the 
outsiders  and  their  deviance 
in  a  more  meaningful  pers- 
pective. 

A  NEW  APPROACH 

In  the  introduction  to  a 
book  of  essays  he  edited,  The 
Other  Side:  Perspectives  on 
Deviance,  Becker  points  out 
that  for  many  years  the  stu- 
dy of  deviance  lost  its  con- 
nection with  the  mainstream 
of  sociological  theory  and 
research.  It  became  a  prac- 
tical pursuit  devoted  to  help- 
ing society  deal  with  those 
it  found  troublesome. 

"Why  do  they  do  it?"  was 
a  typical  concern  in  the  stu- 
dy of  deviance. 

However  Becker's  work 
has  changed  the  study  of  de- 
viance. It  is  now  approached 
as  an  interactive  process  bet- 
ween deviant  and  non-dev- 
iant. And  instead  of  restrict- 
ing themselves  to  conventio- 


nal outsiders  like  drug  ad- 
dicts and  juvenile  delin- 
quents, deviance  researchers 
are  now  studying  other  so- 
ciological entities  like  physi- 
cians and  the  psysically  han- 
dicapped and  their  peculiar 
cultural  norms  which  make 
them  outsiders  when  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. 

INTERACTION 

But  what  is  this  business 
of  comparing  outsiders  with 
an  amorphous  entity  called 
"the  rest  of  society,"  the 
non-deviants. 

U  of  T  political  scientist 
Gad  Horowitz  provided  some 
insight  into  this  matter  in 
last  week's  (B)abel  session 
on  "Americrap." 

In  essence  Horowitz  said 
"the  rest  of  society"  is  some 
sort  of  conformist  stereotype 
whose  norms  many  of  us 
strive  for.  But  we  all  differ 
from  the  stereotype  in  some 
way  and  in  that  particular 
way  we  can  be  considered  to 
be  "alienated"  in  Horowitz's 
terminology,  or  "outsiders", 
in  a  general  interpretation  of 
Becker's  terminology. 

In  his  lecture  at  tha  New 
Psysics  Building,  Becker  said 
what  is  really  interesting  in 
studying  deviance  is  the  ex- 
amination of  the  culture  of 
a  group  of  outsiders  and  how 
this  culture  interacts  with 
larger  cultures. 


This  discuss 
broad  philoso] 
tions  when  the 
is  introduced  to 
outsiders  from 
ciety.  ^ 

When  the  pd 
ment  and  educ; 
rities  view  the 
psychoses  of  LS] 
easy  for  them 
that  the  drug 
sane  and  there!  c 
side  their  owndi 
they  presume  tp 
bly  sane. 

Con  sequer 
groups  like  the 
fiends  are  uncji! 
lacking  the  noti 
when  they  say 

■ 

•  "That  was  ' 
vie"  (usually 
Fellini  or 
films). 

•  "Melvin  is 
ing  about  a  fe'j 
whose  actions" 
are  no  more  t 
than  theirs). 


•  "You've  go[ 
your  mind  t° 
senses"  (Tim  I- 
about  things  W 

However  °p , 
year  our  local  m 
been  questional 
ther  their 
(which  they  c» 
more  or  less- 
so-called  Li»u 
choses  andrtt* 
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validity  of  these  concepts  di- 
minishes (which  was  proba- 
bly highest  during  Percep- 
tion '67),  so  does  the  acid- 
heads  reverence  of  their  own 
drug  culture.  This  is  partial- 
ly why  LSD's  power  and  re- 
putation is  being  questioned 
and  why  the  chemical  is  be- 
ing accepted  more  as  a  drug 
and  less  as  a  sacrament. 

THE  PSYCHOSIS 
AS  FACTOR 

The  entire  nature  of  the 
LSD  culture  at  U  of  T  is 
also  changing  as  its  mem- 
bers, through  experience,  un- 
derstand the  drug  more  ful- 
ly, and  as  more  diverse  and 
foreign  elements  (like  relati- 
vely straight  people)  are  in- 
troduced into  the  culture. 

Becker  pointed  out  in  his 
lecture  that  any  new  deviant 
culture  is  likely  to  have  a 
high  incidence  of  psychoses 
when  its  members  are  still 
pioneering  unknown  realms 
of  experience. 

For  example  about  three 
years  ago  there  were  many 
alleged  LSD-induced  psycho- 
ses that  often  led  to  suicide. 

The  police  were  unsure  of 
the  drug  and  probably  mag- 
nified alleged  abuses  of  the 
drug  well  cut  of  proportion. 
Also  the  great  majority  of 
potential  acidheads  had  to 
rely  on  the  mass  media  for 
their  education  in  LSD. 

Over  the  past  several 


months  the  situation  has  sta- 
bilized and  there  have  been 
few  instances  of  LSD  suici- 
des, when,  paradoxically, 
probably  more  LSD  is  being 
consumed  than  ever  before. 

THE  MARIJUANA 
PATTERN 

The  early  history  of  mari- 
juana reveals  that  this  drug 
was  used  medically  for  ner- 
vous symptoms  before  about 
1920.  Thereafter  marijuana 
became  a  "recreational  drug" 
(Becker's  term  for  a  drug 
that  induces  pleasurable  sen- 
sations and  is  not  us^d  for 
medical  purposes). 

During  the  1920's  and 
1930's  many  marijuana-in- 
duced psychoses,  similar  to 
the  recent  LSD-induced  psy- 
choses, were  reported. 

However  today  the  social 
norms  of  the  marijuana  cul- 
ture are  well-established. 
Within  the  group  setting  of 
the  culture  the  novice  pot- 
head  receives  reliable  know- 
ledge and  guidance  in  the 
use  of  the  drug  so  the  possi- 
bility of  freak-outs  is  mini- 
mal. 

Becker  felt  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  predict  an  LSD  cul- 
ture. The  drug  is  still  relati- 
vely unexplored  (compared 
to  marijuana)  and  even  the 
concept  of  what  is  a  proper 
dose  has  not  yet  evolved. 
(This  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
because  commercial  acid  is 


often  cut  with  speed  and 
standardization  of  the  drug 
is  a  complex,  sophisticated 
procedure  which  would  pro- 
bably diminish  the  acid-push- 
ers' profits.) 

In  addition  Becker  said  it 
would  be  difficult  to  predict 
an  acid  culture  because  the 
drug  is  being  introduced  at 
the  level  of  middle  class  col- 
lege students  whereas  mari- 
juana was  introduced  among 
musicians  Mexicans  and  Ne- 
groes, social  groups  that  are 
often  considered  outsiders  in 
certain  senses.  This  factor 
will  have  an  unpredictable 
effect  on  the  evolution  of  the 
culture. 

At  U  of  T,  the  evolving 
acid  culture  has  clung  to  the 
edges  of  the  much  larger 
marijuana  culture  and  there 
is  considerable  interaction 
between  the  two. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  des- 
cribe the  acid  culture,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  describe  in 
general  terms  some  of  the 
changes  it  has  undergone 
within  the  last  year. 

While  few  females  indulg- 
ed in  acid  trips  last  year, 
probably  fewer  plan  on  try- 
ing it  now  because  of  the 
chromosom  ^  damage-freaky- 
baby  syndrome.  This  syn- 
drome, while  it  has  scared 
the  hell  out  of  the  girls,  has 
had  little  effect  on  the  boys 
who  comprise  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  users. 

LOSS  OF  FAITH 

Probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant change  the  culture  has 
undergone  is  its  disillusion- 


ment with  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Timothy  Leary. 

Last  year  a  novice  tripper 
could  expect  flashing  lights, 
excessive  body  energy,  spiri- 
tual insight  and  super-sen- 
sory involvement  in  the 
whole  world.  Now  all  he  can 
count  on  is  dilated  pupils. 

Last  year  acidheads  read 
all  the  crap  in  Life  magazine 
and  the  psychedelic  text- 
books and  believed  it  and  if 
the  prescribed  vibrations 
didn't  happen,  something 
was  wrong  with  the  indivi- 
dual acidhead,  not  the  acid. 

Many  trippers  found  them- 
selves conked  out  for  days 
after  a  mild  dosage  because 
during  their  trips  they  over- 
worked their  senses  despera- 
tely attempting  to  experience 
what  was  supposed  to  hap- 
pen. 

A  booze  hangover  can  be  a 
real  drag  but  an  acid  han- 
gover can  be  a  frightening 
ordeal  while  you  wait  for 
your  over-extended  conscio- 
usness to  contract.  Booze  gi- 
ves you  a  headache  the  next 
day. 

Acid  can  give  you  visions 
of  your  deceased  relatives, 
whispering  voices  in  the 
night  and  hyper-paranoia. 
Like  an  inverted  trip. 

But  this  doesn't  happen 
anymore  because  acid  just 
isn't  such  a  big  deal. 

Acid-dropping  is  impulsive, 
undisciplined  but  generally  a 
lot  more  fun  for  everyone 
today.  A  gen;.'al  attitude  is 
developing  that  psychedelic 
drugs,  like  booze,  are  recrea- 


tional, but  vastly  superior. 
There  is  less  disdain  among 
acidheads  for  the  hedonistic 
or  escapist  booze-user  as  the 
acidheads  themselves  realize 
that  their  motives  for  taking 
drugs  include  pleasure  and 
uninhibited  relaxation. 

Tim  Leary  and  the  psyche- 
delic forefathers  promised  a 
cure-all  and  inspirational  ge- 
nius in  LSD-25.  Everyone  got 
stoned  and  waited  for  it  to 
happen.  When  it  didn't  they 
rejected  Leary  and  made  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  situation. 

NICE  TO  BE  HIGH 

But  despite  these  disillu- 
sionments  LSD  use  continues 
to  be  enjoyed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it's  nice  to  be 
high. 

With  due  respect  for  the 
acid  culture,  the  concept  of 
being  high  will  not  be  abort- 
ed in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
it  to  the  two-dimensional 
printed  page. 

The  concept  of  a  chemical- 
ly-induced high  is  the  basis 
of  acid  culture.  The  concept 
of  high  must  be  comprehend- 
ed in  its  own  culture  by  any 
sociologist  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  relate  to  the  rest  of 
society  a  meaningful  study 
of  deviant  acidhead  outsid- 
ers. 

In  other  words  a  sociolo- 
gist attempting  a  study  of 
LSD,  must  first  experience 
it,  if  he  is  to  grasp  the  full 
implications  of  the  interac- 
tion of  deviant  and  non-de- 
viant in  producing  acid  cul- 
ture. 
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A  Hearty  "God's  Speed!' 


Canada  and  the  Russian 
Revolution  by  Tim  Buck. 
Progress  Books,  Toronto 
1967. 

By  JERRY  WARNER 

Tim  Buck  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Canada.  He  was  a  founding 
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Thurfs.  Feb.  8  —  Movie  Night  —  6  Shows 

—  Animation  &  abstraction.  Cartoons,  Hollywood  Films,  Foreign 
Films,  Shorts,  etc. 

Admission:  $.50  person  per  show  (two  showings) 

Fri.  Feb.  9  —  Hockey  Game  (8  p.m.) 

—  Engineering  Dance  at  the  Drill  Hall  after  the  game 

Sat.  Feb.  10  —  morning 

—  9-1 0:00  —  Judging  of  Sculptures 

—  10  -  12:00 — Outdoor  Activities  (Chariot  Race,  Tug-of-Wor.  etc.) 
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—  9  -  12:00  —  Dance  at  Hart  House 

Featuring:  The  Trump  Davidson  Orchestra 
The  George  Frank  Orchestra 
The  Ugly  Ducklings 
Eddie  Spencer  &  The  Mission  Revue 

*  —  Admission:  $3.50  couple 
'Tickets  available  in  the  S.A.C.  Office  NOW 


member  of  the  Party  in  1921. 
He  celebrates  Canada's  one 
hundredth  birthday  with 
this  book  on  the  impact  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of 
1917  on  Canada.  Mr.  Buck 
notes  that  1967  is  also  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  (Let's 
face  it,  had  Moscow  not  re- 
fused the  opportunity,  there 
never  would  have  been  an 
Expo  67  in  Montreal.) 

The  book's  main  thesis  is 
that  there  has  been  a  strik- 
ing correspondence  between 
the  state  of  Canadian-Sov- 
iet relations  and  democratic 
progress  in  Canada  since 
1917,  a  progress  indebted  to 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
Through  his  book,  Mr  Buck 
relates  the  growth  of  radi- 
cal, political  agrarian  and 
labour  groups,  and  discusses 
the  influence  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  upon  them. 

Mr.  Buck  finds  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  suc- 
cessful revolution  and  the 
successful  political  bids  ot 
the  Farmer-Labour  parties 
after  1919,  first  rising  in  On- 
tario and  then  sweeping  ac- 
ross the  West.  He  describes 
the  various  Agrarian  and  La- 
bour conferences  which  were 
held  across  the  country,  and 
the  bitter  fighting  about 
strategy  for  the  movement 
which  went  on  within  'the 
Unions  and  within  the  Cana- 
dian Socialist  Party  which 
Buck  denounces  as  revis- 
ionist. 

The  increasing  labour  agit- 
ation culminated  in  the  Win- 
nipeg Sympathetic  General 
Strike.  The  strike  was  re- 
pressed by  government 
troops  and  the  attempt  to  or- 
ganize labour  in  one  combin- 
ed unit  broke  down.  It  was 
in  this  atmosphere  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  Canada 
began  to  emerge,  beset  on 
every  side  by  the  agents  of 
the  R.C.M.P  These  agent* 
tapped  telephones  and  pil- 
fered mail  so  well  that  even 
the  New  York  Times  was 
moved  to  observe  that,  "Our 
laws  here  may  be  different 
from  those  in  Canada.  Cer- 
tainly the  sanctity  of  the 
mails  would  not  be  interfer- 
ed with  here  without  civil 
war." 

The  party  itself  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of 
June  1921  in  a  barn  out- 
side of  Guelph  and  soon  be- 


came a  member  of  the  Co- 
mintern. From  that  time  till 
the  present,  the  party  has 
revealed  an  aptitude  for 
political  failure  which  Mr. 
Buck  does  not  even  attempt 
to  review  or  explain.  He 
does  not  even  mention  the 
few  notables  successes  of  the 
Party  in  Union  organization, 
which  were  not  ultimately 
turned  back  until  the  late 
1950's. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of 
Canadian  history  and  the 
overestimation  of  the  Com- 
munist influence  in  Canadian 
politics  which  is  most  in- 
triguing The  Liberal  defeat 
of  1917,  the  sending  of 
Canadian  interventionist  tro- 
ops to  Russia  in  1919, 
the  Canadian  rejection  of  the 
British  proposal  to  seize  the 
Dardanelles  in  1922,  the  Lib- 
eral Party's  choice  of  Mac- 
kenzie King  (and  his  policy 
of  national  Medicare)  in 
1919,  and  his  subsequent  el- 
ection as  Prime  Minister,  are 
all  decisively  influenced  in 
Buck's  view,  by  the  October 
Revolution  in  1917.  His  lines 
of  connection,  however,  seem 
just  too  strained  and  ten- 
uous to  be  believable  when 
set  against  the  background 
of  the  many  other  factors 
which  acted  on  these  events. 

Buck  sees  a  continued  link 
of  sympathy  for  Moscow  to- 
day in  the  rejection  by  the 
Canadian  Labour  movement 
of  the  irresponsible  advent- 
urism promulgated  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  China. 
Our  historic  task  of  today 
in  conjunction  with  the  ever 
advancing  Russian  revolu- 
tion, is  to  free  Canada  from 
United  States  domination, 
and  to  prevent  U.S.  imperial- 
ism from  plunging  mankind 
into  nuclear  war. 

In  1918,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Buck,  a  group  of  reactionary 
gentlemen  broke  up  a  meet- 
ing which  he  was  addressing 
in  Guelph.  These  men  then 
conveyed  Mr.  Buck  bodily  to 
a  narrow  parapet  overlook- 
ing the  river  Speed.  They 
then  definitely  flung  him 
therein.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
can  only  wish  our  Commun- 
ist friend  Mr.  Buck,  as  no 
doubt  did  those  gentlemen, 
a  hearty  "God  Speed",  in 
search  of  a  more  objective 
and  ideologically  independ- 
ent interpretation  of  his  sub- 
ject. 


(continued  from  R-4) 

Chopin's  prescription  for 
rubato-playing  (the  'slowing- 
down'  of  the  music  at  artis- 
tically desirable  places)  is  al- 
most word-for-word  Mozart's 
prescription  for  playing  an 
accompanying  melody.  That 
is,  the  pianist's  right  hand 
should  take  liberties  with 
time  values,  while  the  left  re- 
mains rhythmically  unalter- 
ed. (A  comparable  effect  can 
be  heard  in  good  blues  sing- 
ing-) 

Rubinstein's  method  is  in 
line  with  the  Vienese  waltz- 
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style,  in  which  liberties  in 
the  melody  lines  are  follow- 
ed exactly  by  those  in  the 
accompaniment.  In  these 
nocturnes  we  see  Rubinstein 
the  romantic.  He  keeps  the 
music  surging,  one  never 
senses  a  possible  collapse  or 
lack  of  momentum;  but  the 
result,  for  all  of  the  pianist's 
otherwise  text-book  accuracy, 
is  more  Rubinstein  than  Cho- 
pin. 

Analyse  as  you  might.  The 
feeling  that  you  are  left  with, 
both  after  listening  to  the 
record  or  talking  with  him, 
is  that  you  have  met  a  seg- 
ment of  history  that  has 
eluded  time.  There's  just 
something  about  the  man. 


Ochs:  Personal  Vision 


By  VOLKMAR  RICHTER 

So  back  about  two  years 
ago  Toronto  had  a  frequent 
visitor  in  one  Mr.  Phil  Ochs 
and  delighted  in  "Here's  To 
the  State  of  Mississippi"  and 
"Cops  of  the  World"  and 
"'Santo  Domingo."  Darling  of 
the  committeed  (the  New 
Left  or  Progressive  Labor  or 
anyone  who  happened  to 
latch  on),  Ochs  said  he  got 
calls  every  half-day  to  sing  at 
benefits.  He  couldn't  make 
them  believe  that  when  he 
didn't  answer  the  phone  it 
wasn't  so  much  a  refusal  as 
an  escape.  Ochs  escapes 
when  necessary. 

"Changes"  signalled  it  all 
with  its  nicer  and  softer 
tune;  imagination  in  the  not 
(immediately)  political 
words  and  evocative  feelings 
in  its  images.  "And  that's 
only  the  beginning  of  the 
songs  I've  got  now,"  he  tried 
to  press  upon  a  fellow  guest 
at  a  party  once. 

The  new  bag  contains  al- 
lusive and  much  more  sub- 
tle songs  that  deal  with  his 
real  mind  and  not  the  super- 
imposed political  mind.  The 
first  eight  are  neatly  packag- 
ed into  a  fast-selling  A&M 
album,  Pleasures  of  the  Har- 
bor (SP  4133).  (At  his  March 
22  Massey  Hall  concert  he 
won't  be  doing  any  of  the 
old  stuff,  I  am  told  second- 
hand by  the  promoter.) 

"I've  been  away  for  a  while 
but  I  hope  to  be  back  again 
soon,"  he  wrote  on  the  LP 
back— "away"  on  a  year's 
thinking  and  writing  sab- 
batical He  also  wrote:  "...  a 
village  full  of  tarts  who  say 


you  must  protest,  you  must 
protest  it  is  your  diamond 
duty." 

The  truth  is  that  the  pol- 
itical Ochs  wasn't  phoney  by 
any  means;  he's  just  moved 
up  from  a  number  three  to 
at  least  a  number  four — in 
his  writing;  as  a  person  he's 
been  past  that  for  a  long 
time.  The  truth  is  also  that 
Ochs  is  a  compulsive  Dylan- 
chaser,  maybe  not  in  the 
particular,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral. Hence:  "...in  such  an 
ugly  time  the  true  protest 
is  beauty." 

So,  now  we  have  the  more 
real  Ochs  on  an  LP,  with 
some  of  his  own  hang-ups, 
not  just  the  world's.  Every 
dream  is  bending  into  a 
nightmare;  every  worthwhile 
thing  and  woman  has  been 
had;  with  pleasures  in  the 
harbor  as  brief  and  unthink- 
ing as  Miranda,  and  you 
know  she  doesn't  claim  to 
understand  why.  "She's  Ru- 
dolph Valentino  fan"  and 
"bakes  brownies  for  the  boys 
in  the  band."  Miranda  is  a 
marvellous  escape  from  (or 
to)  ego  and  disillusionment. 
And  more  and  more  people 
are  retreating  into  personal 
enclosures. 
There  are  times  in  these 
packed  sides  when 
hear  poetry.  "Floating 
u  her  flattery"  is  typical 
but  better  than  typical  Ochs 
alliteration;  "she  promises 
to  talk  to  you  if  you  pro- 
mise not  to  think"  is  typic- 
al Ochs  humor;  "he's  trem- 
bling for  the  taste  in  pas- 
sions gone  to  waste  in  mem- 
ories of  the  past"  is  newly- 
revealed  Ochs  sensitivity  and 


Leonard  Cohen:  A  Fallen  Saint 


By  BILL  BARCLAY 


fully 
you'l 
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When  Leonard  Cohen  walked  out  on  to 
the  stage  of  York  University's  Burton  Thea- 
tre last  February,  he  crouched  at  the  front 
of  the  stage  and  lit  six  sticks  of  incense.  I 
felt  slightly  uncomfortable.  I  had  come  to 
listen  to  a  poet,  not  to  be  entertained  by  a 
self-proclaimed  mystic. 

I  remember  him  mumbling  into  the  mic- 
rophone something  about  pain,  and  then 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  City  Muffin 
Boys  would  not  be  appearing  that  night. 
There  were  a  few  cheers  from  the  audience. 
And  then  he  led  the  crowd  of  almost  100 
university  students  in  a  simple  chant  that 
was  sung  over  and  over  for  about  ten  min- 
utes. The  words  were  simple:  "No  it  wasn't 
any  good,  There's  no  reason  why  you  should, 
Remember  me." 

I  had  a  few  hang-ups  of  my  own  at  the 
time.  The  next  day  I  was  to  flee  mv  own 
city,  hitch-hiking  to  Montreal  for  a  reading 
week  that  would  see  me  do  no  reading.  As  I 
sat  near  the  front  of  the  theatre  that  night, 
I  was  a  little  afraid  that  Cohen  was  going  to 
remind  me  of  why  I  was  fleeing.  What  I 
really  wanted  from  him  was  a  reading  of 
his  beautiful  love  poems  from  The  Spicebox 
of  Earth,  and  that  was  all.  I  wanted  my 
faith  restored,  so  I  could  leave  for  Montreal 
the  next  morning  feeling  better  than  I  did 
that  night. 

He  sang  and  read  for  over  three  hours. 
Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  his  concert, 
he  read  a  sequence  of  Spicebox  poems.  But 
by  that  time  they  seemed  almost  like  a  dis- 
tant oasis  of  green  and  yellow  as  seen  from 
a  desert  of  emptiness  which  I  did  not  enjoy 
feeling  inside  me.  I  went  to  Montreal  quite 
depressed. 

There  was  nothing  phoney  about  what  Co- 
hen was  doing  that  night.  The  guts  that  he 
was  spilling  all  over  the  wooden  floor  of 
the  stage  were  real;  there  was  neither  over- 
statement nor  melodrama  in  his  songs.  The 
deep  sensitivity  that  is  revealed  in  his  eyes 
and  in  his  poetry  is  genuine.  If  it  sometimes 
seems  otherwise  to  us,  that  is  only  because 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  minimize  our  own 
feelings.  Depressions  are  messy. 

"Leonard  Cohen  is  an  honest  man,"  noted 
Marilyn  Beker  in  The  Review  last  year.  Per- 
haps he  is  also  a  fallen  saint.  His  words  as- 
sert their  own  naked  sensuality,  whether 
they  are  gentle,  as  in  Spicebox,  or  terrifying 
as  in  Beautiful  Losers.  The  kids  in  that  au- 
dience knew  that  they  were  being  touched, 
and  Cohen  sensed  the  rapport.  I  remember 
feeling  that  to  applaud  as  he  finished  each 
song  was  somehow  irreverent,  not  so  much 
to  Cohen,  as  to  myself.  When  he  ended  his 
concert  with  "Dress  Rehearsal  Rag",  I  could 
not  take  any  more. 

Songs  Of  Leonard  Cohen  was  released  last 
week  by  Columbia  Records.  This  is  Cohen's 


first  album,  and  it  should  have  re-captured 
the  mood  of  that  evening  at  York  last  year. 
And  it  could  have  done  so  if  the  musica. 
director,  John  Simon,  had  been  as  sensitive 
to  the  mood  of  Cohen's  songs  as  he  was  to 
their  melody. 

Cohen's  voice  is  not  pretty.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  him  to  sing  with  the  voice  of  an 
Andy  Williams,  just  as  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  about  a  different  voice,  that  of  Bob 
Dylan,  The  sensuality  of  his  voice  matches 
the  sensuality  of  his  music.  But  somebody 
down  there  at  Columbia  in  New  York  must 
have  decided  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  Cohen's  voice  would  be  to  back  it 
up  with  supporting  instruments  and  femi- 
nine voices.  The  only  instrument  that  should 
have  been  heard  on  this  album  is  Cohen's 
own  guitar;  the  only  voice,  Cohen's  voice. 

Most  of  the  arrangements  are  pleasant,  if 
not  very  tasteful.  Cohen's  well-known  "Su- 
zanne" is  accompanied  by  two  violins  and  a 
chorus  of  wispy  feminine  voices  that  are 
sufficiently  quiet  and  gentle  to  be  bearable. 
The  sitar  behind  "Teachers"  is  effective,  but 
not  much  more  than  that. 

But  in  two  or  three  of  the  songs,  the  ac- 
companying voices  and  instruments  are  al- 
lowed to  dominate  the  sensitivity  of  Cohen's 
melody  and  words.  The  mood  of  these  songs 
is  destroyed  and  their  meaning  distorted. 
"Hey,  That's  No  Way  to  Say  Good-Bye"  is 
backed  by  a  silly  irritating  chorus  of  "Bum- 
da-da-da-da-da-dum's.  "Sisters  of  Mercy", 
which  is  a  gentle,  lyrical  song,  is  made  to 
sound  like  the  kind  of  music  you  might  hear 
in  the  Bavarian  Beer  Garden  at  EXPO,  or 
emanating  from  a_merry-go-round  at  your  lo- 
cal carnival.  It's  tinny,  commercial,  and 
cheap. 

The  mood  created  by  Cohen's  honesty  is 
important  to  his  songs,  just  as  it  is  import- 
ant to  his  verse  and  to  his  novels.  Leonard 
Cohen  bleeds.  Much  of  what  he  sings  ex- 
presses anguish  and  hurt;  yet  it  is  his  un- 
derstanding of  this  pain  which  leaves  him 
open  to  the  rare  and  redeeming  moments  of 
love  which  he  sings  of  so  tenderly,  as  in  "Su- 
zanne." 

AH  of  the  songs  on  this  album  are  moving. 
Only  "Stranger",  —  which  is  perhaps  his 
best  song  —  is  free  from  any  accompaniment 
to  cut  sharply  through  the  shit  that  we  call 
our  defense  mechanisms,  and  to  touch  us 
as  Cohen  touched  his  audience  at  Burton 
Theater  last  year.  The  nakedness  of  his  voice 
and  his  words  asserts  its  own  feeling  and 
potency.  All  of  the  songs  in  the  album  should 
have  been  recorded  in  the  same  way. 

Songs  of  Leonard  Cohen,  is  far  from  a  fail- 
ure. What  Columbia  forgot  to  include  was 
the  incense. 


palhos;  "tell  me  every  detail 
for  I've  got  to  know  it  all 
and  do  you  have  a  picture 
of  his  name"  is — like  the 
famous  Krassner  piece — 
Ochs  satire. 

Two  years  ago  these  songs 
were  ahead  of  their  time. 
They  are  allusive  and  ab- 
stract ard  Ochs  talked  of 
the  album  he  would  make 
with  strings  and  changing 
accompaniements.  The  ar- 
rangements are  perfect, 
complimenting  the  words 
and  the  singer  "  perfectly 
Ochs  singing  has  even  be- 
come better  in  its  expres- 
siveness and  its  control. 

Now  that  the  technical  side 
of  the  recording  industry 
has  caught  up,  though,  the 
songs  are  behind  the  best 
of  today. 

There's  his  technique  to 
blame.  His  songs  still  con- 


tain those  occasionally  era- 
barrising  lines  such  as:  "the 
rewarding  of  his  fame  is 
the  following  of  the  man." 
And  there  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  Crucifixion,  the  mes- 
siah  is  called  the  "hero  of 
the  game." 

Ochs  value  is  that  of  the 
new  journalistic  art,  the  de- 
tached descriptions  of  "Plea- 
sures in  the  Harbor,"  "The 
Party,"  "I've  Had  Her. — " 
they  don't  have  a  point  as 
such,  but  just  like  some  of 
Dylan's  descriptions  and  In 
Cold  Blood,  this  is  a  con- 
temporary art  gaining  in- 
creasing favor. 

They  contain  social  crit- 
icism sometimes,  and  oc- 
casionally Ochs  still  dabbles 
in  the  frankly  protestive  dit- 
fy,  eg.  Outside  a  Small  Circle 
of  Friends,  but  even  these 
are  protest  songs  on  one 


level  only."  Nobody's  Buying 
Flower's  From  the  Flower 
Lady"  is  the  most  protest- 
ing song  on  the  LP  but  even 
it  is  an  escape  to  more  nat- 
ural things.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  Ochs  songs  arc- 
all  that  complex  or  abstracl. 
Most  rely  on  his  sharp  and 
witty  eye  for  details  and  his  ■ 
ability  to  capture  the  flavor 
of  an  event  for  their  effect. 

Of  course,  then  there's  the 
Crucifixion,  a  song  of  mes- 
sianic Kennedies  and  Christs 
played  out  against  the  al- 
most unbreably  tense  elec- 
tronic sounds.  This  is  Ochs' 
personal  vision  of  it  all;  far 
different  from  John  Lennon'c 
vision  of  similar  thoughts 
in  I  Am  the  Walrus. 
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Bugging  The  Establishment 


HELDOVER 

FUNNIEST  PICTURE  I  HAVE  SEEN  IN  AGES!" 

—Brendan  Gill,  New  Yorker  Magazine 

"THE  BRILLIANT  SLEEPER  FILM  OF  THE  YEAR.  I  am  so 
bewitched  by  'Bedazzled1.  It  is  absolutely  killing  and 
telling.  Go  and  have  a  ball  and  see  the  brightest  new 
team  on  the  cinema  scene,  Cook  and  Moore,  dancing 
along  under  Mr.  Donen's  beautiful  light  touch." 

— liz  Smith,  Cosmopolitan 

"lHr  Tti'^iNG  MAN'S  COMEDY  OF  THE  YEAR!  Utterly 
delightful.  'Bedazzled'  is  bedazzling!" 

—Judith  Crist,  NBC-TV  TODAY  SHOW 

"THE  BEST  COMEDY  AROUND.  Peter  Cook  and  Dudley 
Moore  turn  in  wonderfully  sardonic  performances  in  this 
image  shattering  bawdy,  unprincipled  funny  funny  film 
In  the  hands  of  these  two  men  'Bedazzled'  rises  to 
satirical  heights  the  likes  of  which  have  not  been  seen." 

—David  Goldman,  CBS  Radio 

"»Fi4F FY  AND  FUNNY  VERSION  of  the  Faust  legend  in 
Mod  dress.  Bestows  a  good  many  rewards." 

— Newsweek  Magazine 

20th  Century-Fox  presents 

PETER  COOK  DUDLEY  MOORE  and  ELEANOR  BRON 

in  STANLEY  DONEN'S 

"bedazzled 

RAQUEL  WELCH  as  Lust 

CTA^cvn^r,?1'       SOMplayl*  From  the  story  b, 

,      Snnn,clYu^N  '  PETER  C00K  "  "™  °™  "  «™ MOORE 

Muse  by  DUDLEY  MOORE  •  PANAVISION*  Color  by  DeLuxe 

ODEON-FAIRLAWN  THEATRE 

YONGE  AT  FAIRLAWN     


RECOMMENDED  AS 
ADULT  ENTERTAINMENT 


By  JOHN  LONNSBROUGH 

"Paul  Newman  just  bugs 
the  Establishment  as  Cool 
Hand  Luke",  proclaim  the 
ads.  Or:  "What  we've  got 
here  is  a  failure  to  communi- 
cate" (with  an  accompany- 
ing picture  showing  a  guard 
flogging  a  prisoner).  "The 
Establishment"  and  "lack  of 
communication"  are  two 
phrases  enjoying  a  great 
deal  of  gratuitous  usage  in 
this  present  age  of  the  anti- 
hero.  People  apparently  for- 
get that  "The  Establishment" 
(who  after  all  MAKE  the 
films,  right  baby?)  is  more 
often  than  not  playing  them 
for  suckers  in  the  process  of 
cashing  in  on  their  fluctuat- 
ing tastes. 

I  mention  this  because  1 
knew  a  little  about  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  Cool  Hand 
Luke  (at  the  Imperial)  be- 
fore I  went  to  see  it  and  1 
had  awful  visions  of  yet  an- 
other one  of  those  fashion- 
able sagas  shpieling  off  the 
witless  and  slightly  perni- 
cious philosophy  that  aii 
cops  are  rotten  as  hell  and 
the  prisoners  are  just  'bout 
the  nicest  guys  you'd  ever 
want  to  meet!  Cool  Hand 
Luke  disappointed  me  which 
is  to  say  it  surprised  me  by 
not  living  down  to  my  ex- 
pectations. 

Instead  the  story,  set  in 
the  Deep  South,  offers  New- 
man as  Luke  Jackson  a 
chance  to  deliver  one  of  his 
best  characterizations  in 
years.  His  Luke  is  one  of  the 
most  truly  existential  screen 
figures  to  have  come  around 
in  a  long  time  (see  Mel  Brad- 
shaw's  review  of  The  Stran- 
ger which  gives  us  perhaps 
the  definitive  existential  an- 
ti-hero). Luke  is  arrested  for 
removing  the  tops  of  park- 
ing meters  while  out  on  a 
bender  and  is  packed  off  to 
a  prison  farm  where  the  rou- 
tine is  road-gang  work  b\ 
day  and  boredom  in  the  even- 
ings. That  is,  until  Luke  ar- 
rives. From  then  on,  the  bore- 
dom of  the  inmates  is  alle- 
viated by  the  vicarious  plea- 
sure they  receive  at  watch- 
ing Luke  begin  more  and 
more  to  harrass  the  guards 
or,  in  Warner  Bros.-Seven 


Arts  parlance,  "bug  the  Es- 
tablishment". 

The  manner  in  which  he 
gradually  becomes  the  dom- 
inant figure  in  the  lives  ol 
the  prisoners  is  effectively 
drawn  by  co-writers  Donn 
Pearce  and  Frank  R.  Pierson. 
He  becomes  a  symbol  of 
hope  for  them  through  his 
efforts  to  escape.  When,  how- 
ever, after  his  second  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  and  a  thor- 
ough going-over  by  the 
guards,  he  decides  to  play 
the  Establishment  game  by 
Establishment  rules,  to  co- 
operate with  the  prison  au- 
thorities, his  comrades  de- 
sert him.  He  has  let  them 
down;  he  has  failed  them. 

For  Luke,  it  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  being  against 
the  authorities.  He  is  against 
ALL  Establishments  be  they 
amongst  the  keepers  or  the 
kept.  This  is  dramatized  by 
his  stubborn  refusal,  upon 
arrival  at  the  camp,  to  just 
naturally  kow-tow  to  the  ac- 
cepted leader  of  the  con- 
victs, a  dense  but  burly  fel- 
low named  Dragline.  Posses- 
sing no  clear  definition  of 
self  or  aims,  Luke  only  knows 
that  he  doesn't  like  anything 
that  confines  or  limits  hini. 
His  is  a  minute  by  minute 
existence  with  any  obstacle 
placed  in  his  way  being  cer- 
tain of  his  resistance.  The 
Newman  character  is  estab-  _ 
lished  piece  by  piece  as  the 
film  progresses  so  that  the 
tragic  conslusion,  when  it 
comes,  is  seen  as  almost  in- 
evitable. 

The  supporting  cast  per- 
form uniformly  well  under 
Stuast  Rosenberg's  astute  di- 
rection but  particularly  good 
are  George  Kennedy  as  Drag- 
line and  Jo  Van  Fleet  as 
Luke's  dying  mother.  Ken 
nedy  creates  a  sympathetic 
character  out  of  material 
that  could  have  degenerated 
into  mere  oafishness;  his 
presence  in  the  final  scenes 
gives  them  the  special  poig- 
nancy they  have.  Miss  Van 
Fleet  makes  her  first  and 
only  appearance  lying  in  a 
makeshift  bed  at  the  back 
of  a  truck.  She  is  on  the 
screen  for  only  about  five 
minutes  but  she  makes  those 
minutes  count. 


481-1231,  481-1413 


CHANTAL  GOYA  AND  JEAN-PIERRE  LEAUD  IN  MASCULIN-FEMININ 

Godard:  Gesture  and  Paradox 


BY  DAVID  PAPE 

There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  and  about  Masculine 
Feminine  (1965),  the  latest 
of  Jean-Luc  Godard's  films 
to  reach  Toronto 

Everything  about  the  film 
is  vastly  different  from  Pier- 
rot. There  is  no  colour,  no 
escape  to  the  country,  no 
hacking  around  in  fantasy 
roles,  on  redundant  symbol- 
ism. Cinematically  and  them- 
atically  the  film  pretends  to 
be  simple  and  direct. 

Scenes  take  place  in  bath- 
rooms, kitchens,  subways, 
restuarants.  The  camera  does 
not  explore  descriptively,  but 
remains  for  up  to  ten  min- 
utes in  one  position.  The 
dialogue  is  not  snappy,  but 
slow,  hesitant,  and  non-con- 
clusive. Violence  is  seldom 
shocking,  often  unemphasiz- 
ed,  almost  un.ioticed.  People 
are  urban,  uncommunicative, 
awful,  real. 

The  framework  flashes  on 
in  the  first  seconds  of  the 
films,  'Fifteen  precise  facts'. 
A  bullet  zings  by.  Supposed- 
ly the  facts  are  as  deadly 
and  unavoidable  as  the  slugs 
that  punctuate  the  movie. 

One  paradox  is  that  to  de- 
pict the  hard-hitting  cruelty 
of  .  Paris  life,  1965,  one  must 
also  depict  its  tedium.  As 
well  as  presenting  the  as- 
pects of  violence  and  revolu- 
tion; one  must  enter  the 
capitalist  plea  to  "give  us 
our  car,  our  i.v.,  etc.,  but 
deliver  us  from  liberty." 
Thus  the  violence  is  sudden, 
unprepared  for,  an  unex- 
pected intrusion  on  the 
"children  of  Marx  and  Pepsi 
Cola." 

The  acting  too  is  deceptiv 
ely  simple.  There  is  little 
place  for  'the  revealing  ges- 
ture' when  the  camera  picks 
up  every  gesture.  One  take 
of  Miss  Nineteen  being  inter- 
viewed lasted  about  ten  min- 
utes. The  camera  held  the 
same  position  throughout, 
just  as  she  tried  to  hold  the 
same  smile  throughout.  Chan- 
tal  Goya  as  the  lead  actress, 
Madeleine,  is  charming  be- 
yond words;  while  Jean  Clau- 


review 


de  Leaud  as  Paul,  her  lover, 
is  amazingly  honest,  and 
with  little  effort  really  does 
convey  a  tremendous  range 
of  mood. 

But  always  we  have  the 
feeling  of  banality,  of  a  doc- 
umentary. The  information 
is  gathered,  we  must  do  the 
editing.  Like  the  philosopher, 
the  film  maker  attempts  to 
regard  the  world  with  total 
objectivity.  This  means  that 
he  must  not  shape,  that  he 
must  be  indifferent.  Thus 
from  the  story  he  draws  no 
moral;  with  the  camera  he 
influences  no  opinion.  When 
he  is  not  detached  (ie.  in  his 
cutting),  he  is  so  to  make  us 
detached. 

This  is  the  second  paradox 
of  the  film.  I  don't  think 
anybody  leaving  it  will  feel 
that  what  they  have  seen 
was  dull;  because  it  is  a 
brilliantly  paced  movie. 
Least  of  all  will  they  think 
it  is  true  to  the  caption: 
fifteen  precise  facts.  We  feel 
anything  but  a  precise  com- 
prehension of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

In  fact,  any  attempt  to 
reduce  experience  to  precise 
units  for  analysis  is  the 
central  myth  that  the  film 
explodes.  This  isn't  to  say 
the  film  is  a  mish  mash.  It's 
not.  It  just  tries  very  hard 
to  appear  both  precise  and 
formless. 

The  story  is  simple.  Paul 
meets  and  falls  in  love  with 
Madeleine.  Despite  mutual 
inexperience  he  gets  her 
pregnant.  In  the  meantime 
she  cuts  a  smash  hit  record. 
Robert  Paul's  socialist  fri- 
end fails  to  make  it  with 
both  Madeleine's  room-mates 
because  one  is  crazy  about 
Paul  and  the  other  is  crazy 
about  Madeleine. 

Yet  the  title  tries  to  reduce 
a  complex  interplay  of  young 
people  of  psychological 
svmbol:  Masculine  Feminine. 
Not  even  masculine  and  fem- 
inine. Even  the  categorical 
words,  however,  are  subject 
to  reduction.  Masculine  con- 
tains the  words  "mask"  and 
"ass".  Robert  quips  that 
feminine  contains  "nothing". 
The  introduction  prints  the 
first  label  "ma-scu-line":  the 
conclusion  blasts  away  the 


better  part  of  feminine  to 
leave  "f...in." 

While  the  general  divis- 
ions, then,  are  subject  to  re- 
peated breakdown,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  film  remains 
amorphous.  We  don't  have 
the  story  of  Paul  and  Made- 
leine so  much  as  we  have 
"what  happens."  Often  we 
don't  see  what  we  want, 
while  Paul  brushes  his  hand 
against  a  stacked  blonde,  the 
camera  only  shows  Robert 
reading. 

The  camera  add*  to  the 
confusion  by  its  indifference. 
Godard  uses  well  the  gim- 
mick of  having  a  neigbour- 
ing  conversation,  or  an  over- 
heard song,  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  thought  of  a  char- 
acter. It  is  clever  satire  to 
have  Paul  propose  by  pictur- 
ing a  dream  world  of  ads  on 
a  cut-it-yourself  record 
machine. 

But  he  uses  the  technique 
brilliantly  to  question  our 
conventional  standards  of 
perception.  In  the  subway 
we  see  Paul's  anxiety  reflect- 
ed in  his  face  rather  than 
his  words.  Then  we  see  a 
stranger.  His  face  is  com- 
pletely expressionless.  We 
watch  and  watch  until  we 
realize  how  impossible  it  is 
to  know  what  he  thinks  Then 
we  hear  his  thoughts.  His 
broad  calls  him  a  "nigger 
sometimes."  He  replies  that 
he  has  no  comment.  The 
banter  continues  as  the 
camera  swings  over  to  two 
blacks  who  are  having  an 
actual  conversation  with  a 
whore  they  are  about  to 
shoot.  One  reality  dissolves, 
we  resent  losing  it.  The  new 
realitv  is  a  violent  impinge- 
ment on  imaginative  specu- 
lation. But  this  is  a  world  of 
precise  facts! 

The  paradoxes  of  percep- 
tion are  meaningfully  ex- 
plored in  a  whole  series  of 
interviews.  When  a  guy 
wants  to  con  a  broad,  he 
really  does  interview  her. 
And  vice-versa.  Paul  gets  a 
job  interviewing.  The  stand- 
ard questions  of  our  life  are 
asked  repeatedly:  war,  pol- 
itics, sex,  morality,  racial 
prejudice,  racial  prejudice 
and  sex  and  war  and  politics 
etc.  Shortly  before  the  film 


ends,  Paul  formulates  its 
most  meaningful  comment: 
that  interviews  are  false 
since  the  feigned  objectivity 
of  the  questioner  is  met  with 
an  equal  insincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  person  interview- 
ed. Further,  the  questions 
asked  reflect  an  ideology  of 
the  past;  the  seemingly  de 
tached  mind  becomes  caught 
in  its  own  categories  A  de- 
vastatingly  ironic  comment 
on  the  theme  and  procedure 
of  the  movie. 

The  question  asked  is 
"How  sympathy?  how  'tend- 
resse'?"  Significantly  the 
film  ends  with  official  in- 
terviews at  an  inquest;  but 
we  know  that  no  meaning- 
ful answer  will  be  reached. 
Paul  imitates  word  for  word 
another  man's  actions:  but 
he  can  only  conclude  that 
putting  yourself  in  another's 
shoes  does  not  help.  It 
doesn't  help  either  when  the 
boys  go  through  their  week- 
ly ritual  of  protesting  the 
imprisonment  of  eight  intel- 
lectuals in  Rio.  It  doesn't 
help  when  protest,  the  sign 
of  sympathy,  is  poin''ess: 
when  Paul  objects  to  th'.  size 
of  a  movie  screen;  when  a 
"poor  Christ"  immolates 
himself  before  the  American 
hospital.  For  the  boys,  pro- 
test is  as  much  a  prank  and 
release  as  the  mystery  of 
sex.  And  like  sex  it  is  as 
futile  as  immolation,  as 
devoid  of  'tendresse'  as  a 
discotheque. 

The  only  thing  that  is  real 
after  all  is  violence.  Vioience 
copes  with  the  two  queers 
in  the  John.  Violence  emer- 
ges from  the  whispering 
corners  of  restaurants  and 
subways  and  pin  ball  games 
and  ali  the  stable  havens  of 
our  world.  Violence"  is  a 
release  until  it  becomes  a 
nart  of  the  world,  and  not 
merely  relegated  to  some  one 
else's  table  or  someone  else's 
war.  Suddenly  the  prank 
ends.  We  reduce  experience 
until  it  is  baffling  in  its 
complexity;  we  simplifv  life 
until  it  is  hostile  and  alien. 
We  seek  for  unitv  and  tend- 
erness until  all  that  is  left 
is  "one  man  /  one  woman  / 
and  an  ocean  /  of  blood  spil- 
led.". 


WUI  Walter  Gordon 
Support  Trudeau?  Mar- 
chand?  Hellyer?  Sharp? 
Find  out  today  at  1  p.m., 
Sidney  Smith,  Room  2135. 


AT  LAST  ! 

A  'HUSTLING  OANCE 

Dance  to  the  sounds  of 
"THE  GROUP  THERAPY" 
at  the  Drill  Hall 

FRIDAY  FEB.  2 
9:00  P.M. 

Women  -  50c;  Men  -  75c 


DYLAN 


DONT  LOOK  BACK 

A  Film  Bv  0.  A.  Pennebaket 

DAILY  7.00  8.40  10.20 
SAT.  &  SUN.  2.00  3.40 
5.20    7.00  8.40  10.20 
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"FOR  STUDENTS  OF 
THIS  ART  FORM, 
NOW  AND  IN  THE 
FUTURE,  THIS  IS 
COMPULSORY 
VIEWING  I" 
--—  Vancouver  Sun 


Charles 
Chaplin 


JOIN  THE  BIG 
'LAUGH-IN'  1 ! 
Nightly  7  &  9  p.m. 


CINEMA 


BLOC -NOTES 


A  LETTER 

Dear  Editor: 

re.  review  titled  Young  Poets: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Barclay  has  misused  the 
form  of  the  literary  review  as  a  vehicle  for  his  own  and 
arrogant  dogmatism. 

I  question  Mr.  Barclay's  "unfounded  assertion  of  what 
poetry  should  be.  After  all,  frontiers  have  been  opened, 
truths  discovered,  by  casting  new  light  onto  old  shadows. 

Mr.  Barclay  seems  to  be  obsessed  by  the  subject  of 
love  throughout  his  article.  In  his  eagerness  to  exploit, 
he  has  failed  to  notice  that  less  than  half  the  poems  in 
my  volume  deal  with  that  subject. 

As  for  rhyme,  in  the  particular  poem  Mr.  Barclay 
dismissed  as  a  game,  it  is  in  fact  used  to  demonstrate 
the  similarity  of  emotional  response  that  may  be  exper- 
enced  in  reaction  to  different  situations. 

Criticism — yes.  Constructive  criticism  is  to  be  wel- 
comed, indeed  sought  after.  But  the  adolescent  ravings 
of  this  reviewer,  do  they  in  fact  constitute  literary  cri- 
ticism? 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Barclay  misinterpreted.  He  has  un- 
fortunately missed  the  point  as  well. 

Sincerel}',  Janis  Rapoport, 

London,  England. 

Ed.  Note:  Mr.  Barclay's  answering  commend  was  libell- 
ous and  unprintable.  But  he  liked  the  book. 

SUCCESSFUL  SHADOW 

An  interesting  welding  of  dramatic  groups  is  present- 
ing Sean  O'Casey's  Shadow  of  a  Gunman  at  St.  Hilda's 
Cartwright  Hall  until  Feb.  10th. 

The  Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society  and  the  Irish 
Theatre  Society  have  combined  to  produce  an  entertain- 
ing and  believable  performance  of  O'Casey's  play  about 
men  and  women  caught  up  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  the 
early  '20's.  The  production  has  a  maturity  and  a  credibil- 
ity that  is  rare  in  student  theatre. 

However,  this  maturity  isn't  constant,  and  breaks 
down  with  the  principle  role  of  Donal  Davoren,  played 
bv  Dirk  Milici. 

Donal  is  a  would-be  poet  living  in  the  curiously  dis- 
torted no-man's  land  between  vision  and  reality  peculiar 
to  poets  in  war-time.  Unfortunately,  Milici  just  doesn't 
make  Donal  convincing. 

O'Casey's  heroes  are  his  women,  valiant  creatures 
faced  with  the  impossible  task  of  handling  both  a  harsh 
reality  and  the  men  who  hide  from  this  reality  behind 
the  illusions  of  nationalism,  alcohol  and  poetry.  As  Min- 
nie Powell,  the  girl  that  Donal  falls  in  love  with,  Eleanor 
Lindo  is  a  knockout,  but  she's  not  heroine  material. 

O'Casey's  play  comes  to  life  with  an  excellent  support- 
ing cast.  John  Whittall,  as  Donal's  roommate  Seumas  is 
a  crock  of  Irish  gold — bright  and  very  funny.  Clare  Coulter 
is  warm  and  wise  as  Mrs.  Henderson  (a  kind  of  Irish  Ann 
Landers),  and  Patrick  Benson  is  particularly  good  as  the 
wistful  failure,  Tommy  Owens 

Shadow  of  a  Gunman  is  about  war,  and  what  happens 
to  the  innocents  who  are  caught  up  in  it.  They  fear  it, 
and  are  drawn  by  the  chimeral  heroism  of  it. 

With  a  talented  cast  to  whom  O'Casey's  characters 
are  more  than  just  roles,  and  under  the  attention-to-de- 
tail direction  of  Irish  ex-patriot  Sean  Mulcahy,  Shadow 
couldn't  miss.  It  doesn't. 

Paul  Macrae 

MISC 

The  best  part  of  the  festival  was  the  fiim  series.  Films 
like  O  Dem  Watermelons,  The  War  Game,  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion, Neighbours  and  Dodge  City  said  more  about  "So- 
ciety as  Madness  and  Myth"  than  all  the  rest  of  the  fes- 
tival. Its  succes  was  due  to  the  great  amount  of  work  done 
by  Mark  Freiman  and  Liz  Ennis. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  we  are  all  talking  ourselves 
into  a  "committed"  little  world  that  doen't  seem  to  reach 
outside  into  what's  really  happening -around  us.  I  par- 
ticularly felt  this  a  few  nights  ago,  when  asked  to  speak 
to  a  group  of  trade  unionists  at  the  Worker's  Educational 
Association.  The  lack  of  contact  and  communication  be- 
tween students  and  unionists,  suddently  struck  me  as 
absurd.  I  was  challenged:  why  don't  students  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  trade  union  movement?  Why  indeed? 

G.F. 


GRAHAM  FRASER 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODDARO 


STEPHEN  BORNSTEIN 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


ALAN  GORDON 


12  review 


and  we  recommend 

THEATRE 

Well,  theatre  buffs,  Toronto  is  active,  if  not  that  edify- 
ing theatrically  this  week.  Luv,  one  of  the  greatest  put- 
ons  of  the  absurd  theatre  ever  written  is  at  the  Colonnade 
theatre  in  a  relatively  undistinguished  production,  and 
Drummer  Boy  which  is,  I'm  sure,  the  greatest  put-on  of  a 
Serious  Canadian  Drama,  (unintentionally,  I'm  sure)  is 
still  bellowing  forth  at  the  Royal  Alex.  Brouart,  the  third 
Hart  House  production  sponsored  by  the  floundering 
Drama  Centre,  the  first  by  Leon  Major,  this  year  at  Hart 
House  opens  tonight.  Read  about  it  on  Monday.  Shadow 
of  a  Gunman  continues  at  Cartwright  Hall.  Fortune  and 
Men's  Eyes  continues  at  the  Central  Library,  and  The 
Water  will  be  running  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre  for  the  resi 
of  next  week.  Looks  as  if  it's  a  good  choice  avaialble,  so 
forget  those  essays  and  tests,  spend  a  couple  or  bucks  and 
see  some  live,  if  not  lively,  theatre.  A.G, 

CHAPLIN  AND  OTHER  CLASSICS 

II  you  are  a  fan  of  the  classic  f'lms,  and  in  particular 
those  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  the  next  few  weeks  of  viewing  in 
Toronto  should  be  worthwile.  Presently,  The  Little  Queen 
Victoria  Cinema,  located  a  block  or  two  north  o  Bloor  on 
Yonge  Street,  is  showing  Chaplin's  Modern  Times  ovei 
this  weekend.  Throughout  next  week,  his  film  City  Lights 
w'll  be  shown.  Modern  Times,  made  in  1936  runs  about  a'i 
hour  and  a  half  and  is  a  loosely  structured  story  about  the 
perils  of  the  poor  Joe  (Chaplin,  of  course)  thwarted  by 
cops,  strikes,  and  the  assembly  line.  While  you're  at  the 
Queen  Vic,  have  a  look  at  the  shop,  which  is  full  of  arti- 
facts of  the  period.  It  is  a  good  setting  for  the  type  of  pro- 
grammes there.  Also,  for  more  on  Chaplin.  The  Funniest 
Man  in  the  World  is  playing  at  the  International  Cinema. 
Th's  is  a  collection  of  shorts  from  the.  best  of  his  films. 

Throughout  February,  the  Artist's  Workshop  on  Mark- 
ham  Street  is  showing  a  programme  of  classic  films  on 
Sunday  nights  only.  Feb.  4  —  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligar1, 
and  Laurel  and  Hardy's  Double  Whoopee;  the  11th  — 
Intolerance,  D.  W.  Griffith;  18th  The  Phantom  of  th? 
Opera  —  Lon  Chaney;  25th  —  the  1911  and  1920  version^ 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Elizabeth  Martin. 

MUSIC 

Little  happened  this  week  in  town.  But  next!  Segovia 
will  be  at  Massey  Hall  tonight  at  8:30  and  next  Thursday, 
Rubinstein  (see  page  4)  will  perform  at  Massey  Hall.  Ru- 
binstein's program:  Beethoven's  'Appassionata',  Sonata, 
F  minor.  Op.  57;  Schumann's  Fantasies,  Op.  12;  Chopin's 
allade  in  G  minor,  and  two  Eludes;  Ravel's  Fortana;  Char- 
brier's  Scherzo-Waltz;  Grenados'  Maiden  and  the  Nigh- 
tengale; and  Listz  Mephisto  Waltz.  Catherine  ("NOT  CA- 
THY!") McKinnon  is  at  the  Riverboat  until  Feb.  11.  Miss 
McKinnon  has  a  fine  voice,  but  one  which  would  be  more 
at  home  at  the  O'Keefe  Center  than  the  Riverboat.  Her 
aim  is  to  get  into  musicals  and  hopefully  this  will  hap- 
pen. As  for  now,  she  just  isn't  folk,  not  even  just  plain. 
And  Johnnie  Ray  will  be  at  the  Embassy  tonight  and  to- 
morrow night.  Cry.  The  Faculty  of  Music  Stage  Band  re- 
turned last  week  from  Michigan  State,  where  they  parti- 
cipated in  the  3rd  Annual  Inter-Collegiate  Jazz  Festival. 
Four  bands  altogether  participated — two  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, U  of  T  winning  one.  And  as  anticipated  (earlier 
in  this  column)  Seiji  Ozawa  is  reported  to  having  decided 
to  leave  the  Toronto  Symphony  at  the  end  of  the  1969 
season.  The  'official'  rumour  is  that  he  will  be  going  to 
take  a  similiar  post  at  Ihe  San  Francisco  Symphony.  The 
unofficial  rumour  (ie.,  mine)  is  that  he  is  preparing  a 
way  in  bid  for  the  post  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
My  application  for  the  Toronto  job  will  be  in  the  mail 
tomorrow  z  boehm.  G. 

GARBLEDY  BOX 

Ho  Ho,  the  news  from  Viet  Nam  is  cheerful  for  the 
first  time  in  quite  a  while.  As  Mcpherson  says,  "Tell  me 
that  part  again  about  low  enemy  morale."  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  martial  gaiety  and  tropical  rains,  (Baby  it's  wet 
out  there!)  ex-art  critic  Joan  Murray  came  in,  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  university  announcing  that  her  story  "Plum 
Duff  and  the  Walnut  Tree"  "will  be  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  literature."  She  wonders  what  kind 
of  a  landmark  ...  a  hydrant,  maybe,  she  mutters.  Rod  the 
Rocking  House  Hero,  and  Barbara,  layout's  Joan  of  Art, 
stumbled  about  as  Fras  rewrote  Macrae.  Larry  Haivens 
on  Layton  didn't  fit  in.  Next  week  maybe.  Next  week, 
too,  to  make  up  for  this  three-week  music  kick,  lots  o!" 
books. 


From  the  Hinterlands. .. 

Students  sit  on  three  more  senates 


(CUP)  —  Three  Canadian  universities  got 
a  total  of  12  student  senators  this  week 

They  are  the  University  of  Manitoba  vvith 
seven,  Dalhousie  with  three,  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  with  two. 

Fifteen  Canadian  campuses  have  now  pass- 
ed legislation  approving  students  on  the  aca- 
demic senate. 

Only  one  university,  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  has  seated  a  student,  Pa- 
trick Donohue,  on  the  board  of  governors. 

At  the  University  of  Manitoba  the  board 
of  governors'  legislation  approving  student 
senators  is  contained  in  a  revised  Universi- 
ties Act  which  must  still  pass  the  provincial 
legislature. 

The  new  legislation  also  increased  from 
five  to  six  the  number  of  senators  elected  to 
the  board.  Student  president  Chris  Westdal 
said  he  assumes  the  sixth  board  member 
will  be  a  student,  but  university  President 
H.  H.  Saunderson  disagrees. 

"Students  should  not  be  separated  from 
any  of  the  other  groups  represented  on  the 
senate.  It  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
senate  as  a  whole  as  to  whom  it  should  se- 


lect to  represent  it  on  the  board,"  Saunder- 
son said. 

Meanwhile,  Brock  University  seated  stu- 
dents Charles  Lailey  and  Daniel  Livermore 
on  the  senate.  Both  said  they  would  not  dis- 
rupt proceedings  but  "would  do  as  much 
work  as  we  possibly  can  for  the  senate." 

Both  Dalhousie  and  St.  Francis  Xavier 
will  seat  the  student  council  president  as  an 
automatic  senator. 

Dalhousie  will  likely  elect  its  other  two 
members,  and  the  Antigonish  student  coun- 
cil will  appoint  the  second  senator  from  its 
own  executive. 

The  St.  Francis  Xavier  student  council 
President  John  Gorman  said  the  two  will 
not  vote,  but  will  become  full  voting  mem- 
bers in  a  year  or  two. 

"St.  Francis  Xavier  is  now  further  deve- 
loped in  the  field  of  student  power  than  any 
other  Maritime  university,"  Gorman  said. 

"Our  administration  is  a  liberal  one,  and 
will  listen  to  students  if  they  act  in  a  res- 
ponsible manner." 

He  said  he  does  not  foresee  any  imme- 
diate further  advances. 


Lectures  make  students  docile:  report 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  — 
Some  students  are  so  used 
to  listening  to  lectures  and 
studying  by  themselves  that 
their  ability  to  have  an  intel- 
lectual discussion  with  a  fel- 
low student  on  a  new  sub- 
ject is  severely  limited." 

This  is  one  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  McGill  lec- 
turer Donald  Kingsbury  in 
his  32-page  report  on  a  Mc- 
Gill University  student  pro- 
ject in  course  design.  The 
report,  released  last  week- 
end, was  begun  in  May,  1966, 
by  a  student  council  commit- 
tee with  a  budget  of  £960 
from  the  student  council. 

The  first  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  pilot  project  on 
communication.  The  18  par- 


ticipating students  were  divi- 
ded into  groups  of  two,  call- 
ed diads.  They  were  given 
printed  material  designed  by 
Kingsbury  to  prompt  their 
behavior  and  discussion. 

The  organizers  found 
"some  students  carried  over 
such  lecture  behavior  as: 
being  too  shy  to  ask  clarify- 
ing questions  when  they 
didn't  understand  because 
they  didn't  want  to  appear 
stupid. 

"It  -became  more  and 
more  evident  as  we  brought 
other  groups  onto  the  pro- 
ject that  almost  every  uni- 
versity student  shows  severe 
behavior  deficiencies  in  areas 
of  activity  supressed  during 
lectures  and  during  siudy 
activities  like  writing  papers 


Quebec  begins  two-year  junior  colleges 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Quebec  students  will  attend  tui- 
tion-free junior  colleges  prior  to  entering  university  beginn- 
ing in  1969. 

C.  Wynne  Dickson,  associate  deputy  minister  of  education, 
announced  last  weekend  that  the  college  d'enseignment  ge- 
nerate et  professional  will  initially  be  run  largely  by  the  uni- 
versities. 

They  will  offer  a  two-year  course,  following  which  a 
three-year  course  at  the  university  will  yield  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

The  CEGEP's  will  provide  terminal  courses  for  teacher 
training  and  technical  training,  as  well  as  preparatory  work 
for  university. 

They  are  designed  to  supplant  the  work  being  done  in 
a  confusing  jumble  of  technical  school,  normal  schools,  pu- 
blic secondary  schools  and  Catholic  classical  colleges. 

The  need  is  particularity  critical  among  the  French  ru- 
ral sector  of  the  population,  Mr.  Dickson  said. 

The  creation  of  the  CEGEP's  presents  problems  of  staff- 
ing and  curriculum  control,  as  university  faculty  associa- 
tions are  reluctant  to  give  up  faculty  to  stall  the  pre-uniV- 
ersity  colleges. 

Also  said  Mr.  Dickson,  the  universities  must  agree  to 
accept  any  graduate  from  the  CEGEP's  into  university  ,  u  rule 
the  CEGEP  curriculum  remains  under  the  auspices  ol  me 
education  department. 


and  reading,"  the  report 
reads. 

"Some  students  can  write 
with  ease  about  subjects 
they  cannot  discuss.  Some 
students  can  Think  Aiong 
With  Mitch  perfectly,  but 
are  at  a  loss  when  their 
partner  asks  them  a  que- 
stion that  requires  thought." 

The  report  notes  that  the 
communication  course  was 
never  totally  successful,  but 
"we  did  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  breaking  up 
large  classes  into  active 
diads  and  triads. 

"Imagine  a  room  of  30  stu- 
dents formed  into  groups  of 
two,  one  or  two  consultants 
wandering  around  the  room 
helping  with  problems,  the 
students  working  with 
sheets  which  structure  their 
discussion  —  probing,  ques- 
tioningP  reading,  clarifying, 
summarizing,  loo  deeply  in- 
volved in  each  other  to  no- 
tice the  noise.  We  had  that 
for  many  weeks,  twice  a 
week." 

The  second  phase  of  the 
program  was  course  design. 
Six  groups  were  set  up:  En- 
glish philosophy,  chemistry, 
psychlogy,  chemistry,  com- 
munication and  sociology. 
They  concluded  that  the 
aims  ol  education  in  these 
fields  could  not  be  fulfilled 
in  the  lecture  context. 

In  an  aiterward  to  the  re- 
port, the  authors  conclude: 
'  We  do  bel.eve  activity  at 
the  university  should  at  once 
lead  to  and  arise  from  the 
conscious  considerations  or 
questions  of  value:  what  is 
needed  and  how  it  is  achiev- 
ed." 

The  report  says  the  pre- 
sent university  perpetuates 
society's  managerial  elite.  It 
does  this]  the  report  sug- 
gests, by  preventing  any 
major  questioning  oi  the  sSr. 
isjjttlg  SOCicJ  order. 


GETTING  ENGAGED? 

ONE  PRICE  DIAMOND  SALE 


ONCE-A-YEAR  CLOSE  OUT  Of 
UNCLAIMED  GOODS,  ENDS  O* 
LINES  AND  DISCONTINUED 
NUMBERS... 


JAN.  29  -  FEB.  3,  ONLY 


ENGAGEMENT  RINGS 

RETAIL  PRICE 

SALE  PRICi 

1.16  CARATS. 

SOLITAIRE  ISKT  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$575 

$300 

83  POINTS  (.83  CTS.) 
SOLITAIRE  18KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$415 

$300 

81  POINTS  (.81  CTS.) 

DIAMOND  CLUSTER  14  KT  GOLD. 

5475 

$300 

83  POINTS  (.83  CTS.) 

3  DIAMONDS  18  KT.  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$575 

$300 

68  POINTS  (.68  CTS.) 

SOLITAIRE  I4KT.  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$475 

$300 

60  POINTS  (.60  CTS.) 

SOLITA.3E  18KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$435 

$300 

63  POINTS  (.63  CTS.) 

SOLITAIRE    ISKT  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$480 

$300 

78  POINTS  (.78  CTS.) 

SOLITAIRE  MKT  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$550 

$300 

77  POINTS  (.77  CTS.) 

SOLITAIRE  18KT  GOLD  MOUNT. 

$525 

$300 

MANY  CTHERS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

ALL  BRAND  NEW  MERCHANDISE 

Hugh  Proctor  &  Co. 

Diamond  Dea'crs  Suite  416, 
'The  Colonnade'  Toronto 
131  BLOOR  W. 

Phone  921-7702 


HOU.  S 
DURING 
SALE 


CLASSIFIED 


GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R  &  B,  Rock  & 
Roll.  Folk  Groups  available  for  donees 
&  parties.  For  information  call  927- 
1227,  783-2102  or  630-3989     after  j 

p-rn,  

NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  1  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meols,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  stu- 
dents. Call  Roger  Oaflev  481-7439  now. 

BRUSH  UP  YOUR  FRENCH:  skilled  acr- 
ivity  couiiT^llors  (female)  for  girls'  Eng- 
lish camp  in  Quebec.  Sailing,  cams- 
craft,  tripping  music,  crofts,  nature. 
Minimum  oge  '18.  HU.  7-1073. 


CAR  RALLY  —  First  annual  Delta 
Tau  Delta  Novice  Winter  Rally.  Satur- 
day Feb.  3,  9  a.m.  Convocation  HoU. 
Information  phone  John  Pigott  923- 
7072. 

GOOD  HOME  for  part  time  help  with 
cronic  helpless  male  patient.  Suit  nurs- 
ing student  or  strong  odoptoble  person. 
Near  Unfversfty.  Call  921-8054. 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine 
Fast,  accurate  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
4011    (day  or  evening). 

DIAMONDS  -  CHINA.  For  exceptionally 
good  volues  and  courteous  service.  See 
Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155  Bay  St.,  To- 
ronto. Tel,  368-8570.  Gemmologist  on 
premises. 

NOBODY  WAVED  GOODBYE  and  WHAT 
THEY  WANT  TO  PRODUCE,  NOT 
WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  BE.  Free  films 
courtesy  of  your  friendly  neighbour- 
hood SAC  .Tonight  7.30  Hort  House 
Debates  Room. 


BAHAMAS  LAST  CHANCE.  Reading 
week  Feb.  17-24.  SI  79  includes  round- 
trip  jet  air  fare  B  days  hotel  acccm- 
modofions  Contact  John  Hafezi  759- 
7453  or  Bob  Allen  921-6356  evenings. 

FOR  SALE  20"  K  &  E  LOG  'Log' 
Decitry  slide  rule,  leather  case.  Call 
233-7814. 

ROOM  S  BOARD  in  pleasont  &  con- 
genial household.  Avenue  Rood  •  Sr 
Clair  orea.  Phone  481-7939. 

ONE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT  unfur- 
nished or  partially  furnished,  St.  George 
i'/2  blocks  north  of  Bloor,  SI  45  per 
month.    Phcne   924-1733     after  6.30 


STUDENT  TOURS  &  JOBS  IN  EUROPE- 
FLIGHTS  TO  EUROPE.  For  complete 
desc'iption  in  a  36  poge  booklet  send 
52  to  Gord  Allan,  25  Taylorwood  Dr., 
Islington.  Ph.  247-2339. 

SEX?  Who  wants  it  now?  It's  time  *o 
get  busy  ond  type  your  essays.  Get 
your  typewriter  fixed  in  time  .'  Foi  rea- 
sonable rates  call  461-9764  offer  hours 
922-7977. 


WALTER  GORDON  wouldn't  tell  ,,s 
whot  he  will  speak  about,  so  come  to 
find  out  what's  behind  (he  secrecy 
Question  period  to  follow.  Fri.  Feb  2, 
1:00  p.m.,  Sid  Smith  2135 

TONIGHT'S  THE  NIGHT  '.  Meet  her  or 
the  Drill  Hall  and  let  the  music  win 
her  heort.  The  Group  Therapy,  Drill 
Hall,  Friday,  9:00.  Men.  75c.  Women 
50c. 


BALTIC  BASH,  Hustlino  Dance  Fridoy 
Feb.  9.  7  30  -12.30.  Estonian  Holfte 
958  Brcodview  at  Fulton.  Food  !  Bar  !  ! 
Slag  or  Drag. 


YOUR 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

IF  YOU  WERE  INSURED  WITH  P.S.I. 

YOU  MAY  ENROLL  IMMEDIATELY  WITH 
YOUR  UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  &  ACCIDENT  PLAN 

Reduced  Rates  to  Sept.  1st,  1968 

SINGLE  MARRIED 

$2|  .oo  $4g  <"> 

Admin. -John  Ingle,  700  Bay  St. 

BAY  AT  GERRARD 

EM.  4-4114 

NOTE:  If  you  have  not  received  your  brochure,  additional  forms 
moy  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Student  Council  Office 
Graduate  Studies  Office,  FROS,  Int.  House,  the  Health  Service,  or 
Faculty  Offices, 
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TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 
—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cards 


1968  GRADUATES 

There  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested   in  discussing  the  opportunities 

avoiloble  to  Chartered  Accountants? 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  Scarborough  campus. 

FEBRUARY  12 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  the  placement 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly, 
D.  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLM  UTTER,  ORENSTEIN,  GIDDENS, 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Work  at  999:  different  view  of  life 


"After  working  in  project 
999  for  a  while,  you  walk 
around  looking  at  people  on 
tile  outside  and  wonder  who 
should  be  in  and  who  should 
be  out,"  says  the  co-ordi- 
nator  of  the  volunteer  stu- 
dent program  to  help  chronic 
mental  patients. 

"You  tend  to  put  your  own 
problems  in  perspective, 
too,"  Dan  Spinner  (I  Vic) 
continued. 

Project  999  is  designed  to 
remotivate  and  give  social 
therapy  to  a  ward  of  pati- 
ents at  the  Ontario  Mental 
Hospital  on  Queen  St.  who 
have  been  institutionalized 
an  average  of  15  years.  None 
of  the  patients  are  violent 
or  sex  offenders,  says  Spin- 
ner —  they  are  just  so  with- 
drawn and  apathetic  after 


years  of  confinement  that 
they  have  iittle  contact  with 
the  world. 

Every  Tuesday  night  a 
group  of  10  to  20  volunteers 
visits  the  ward  and  encou- 
rages the  patients  to  enter 
into  activities. 

'"We  try  to  develop  rap- 
port, get  them  interested  in 
doing  things,  learn  to  use 
their  muscles  again,"  says 
Spinner. 

After  a  hour  and  a  half 
of  work  with  the  patients 
the  volunteers  meet  over 
coffee  with  the  therapist 
(who  is  always  present)  to 
discuss  the  patients  and  the- 
rapeutic techniques  in  psy- 
chology. 

This  year's  therapist  is 
Noel  Simpson,  who  graduat- 
ed last  year  in  psychology 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 

12:30-2:30  p.m. 

A  booth  will  be  set  up  in  the  lob- 
by of  the  Sigmund  Somuel  Ubrory 
for  onyone  interested  in  helping 
mentally  ill  potients  through  Pro- 
ject 999. 

1  p.m. 

Walter  L  Gordon,  President  of 
the  Privy  Council  will  address  on 
open  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Club 
Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  2135.  All  wel- 
come 

Department  of  Geolopy  Films 
Mining  Building,  Room  128.  Bring 
your  lunch. 

2  p.m. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  End  Cam- 
pus Complicity  will  meet  to  discuss 
plans  for  a  teach-in  on  Feb.  9,  the 
Canadian  Student  Day  of  Protest 
Bickersteth  Room  Hart  House 
8:30  p.m 

The  TCDS  with  the  Irish  Theo/fre 
Society  present  Seon  O'Casey's  The 
shadow  of  a  Gunman.  Cartwright 
Ha.,,  St.  Hilda's  College  Also  Sat- 
urday night. 


M^iuiiy  uufite,  srarring  eorly 
but  essentially  Tor  after  the  game 
Entertainment  by  The  Group  Ther- 
apy. Wen  75..  Women  only  50c 
Others  free.  Drill  Hall  119  St 
George. 

SUNDAY 
3  p.m. 

The  U  of  T  Pigeon  Poisoning  As- 
sociation  will  meet   in   the    lap  of 
the   Queen   Victoria   monument  in 
Queens  Park.  Lunches  allowed 
7:30  P  m. 
SMC  Film  Club  will  show  Rossen's 
LiNrh.    Tickets   at   the   door  Carr 
Auditorium,  SMC. 
^  8:30  p.m. 

The  Gospel  Blimp.  Film  and  dis- 
cussion. Knox  Church  at  Spadina 
and  Horbord. 

Confrontation;  Presidential  can- 
didate Peter  Szekely  and  Glen 
Brownlee  and  Steven  Langdon, 
Everybody    welcome.    Hjllel  House, 


ge, 


from  U  of  T.  He  was  the 
first  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

"Often  you  feel  frustrat- 
ed." Spinner  says.  "You  try 
at  first  tc  get  patients  to 
remember  you  from  week 
to  week. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked 
a  patient  to  join  in  a  game 
of  floor  hockey.  He  looked 
at  me  and  said  'no'.  I  learn- 
ed later  that  it  was  the  first 
word  he  had  uttered  in  four 
months." 

A  lot  of  patients  have  been 
virtually  forgotten  by  their 
families.  Few  get  visitors. 
Some  of  the  54  men  have 
been  patients  since  the  1930's 
and  40s.  But  last  year  eight 
men  were  removed  to  treat- 
ment wards,  with  some  hope 
of  recovery. 

This  year  it  is  hoped  that 
enough  volunteers  will  be 
available  that  the  program 
can  be  expanded  to  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  as  well. 

A  booth  has  been  set  up  at 
the  Sigmund  Samuel  library 
and  volunteer  members  are 
present  to  explain  the  pro- 
ject to  anyone  interested. 


City  Muffin  Rumor 

The  City  Muffin  Boys 
may  be  giving  a  concert  in 
Toronto  soon.  Informed 
sources  said  yesterday 
the  much  -  talked  -  about 
group  mighi  give  a  concert 
in  Massey  Hall,  Feb.  IS. 


66 


99 


A  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY? 

A  wide-ranging  examination  of  the  most  controversial 
foreign  policy  problems  facing  Canada  today 


TODAY  ! 
Fri.  Feb.  2 

Mon.  Feb.  5 


THE  HON.  WALTER  GORDON 

•  President  of  the  Privy  Council 
Room  2135  —  TODAY  ! 

•  AM«i!rfE  W£,R«LP'.'  °F  CANAt>A  AND  LATIN 

•  AMER'CA  —  pROF.  I.  C  '.UMSDEN 

Political  Economy  Dept  U  of  T 
Room  1073 

CANADIAN  FOREIGN  AID 

Tues.  Feb.  6    •  S.  K.  WESTALL-  Director  of  Information 
External  Aid  Office 
Room  1073 


Thurs.  Feb.  8 


Feb.  9 


CANADA  AND  CHINA 
»  RAYMOND  F.  WYLIE  —  Taught  ot  Shanghai 
institute  of  Foreign  Lanquaaes 
Room  1083 

CANADA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  U.N 
'  HJGH  FAULKNER,  M.P.  —  Member 
of  Canadian  Delegation  to  U  N 
Room  1073 

Each  session  is  free,  and  will  take 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY 


*N  APPRAISAL  OF  QUIET  DIPLOMACY 

Mon.  Feb.  12  •  Pr.OF.  ABRAHAM  ROTSTEIN  —  Member  of  the 
bordon  task  force  on  foreign  investment 
Room  1073 

CANADA  AND  THE  U.S.S  R 
Tues.  Feb.  13  •  PETER  WORTHINGTON  —  Former  Moscow 
Bureou  Chief,  The  Telegram 
Room  1073 

w  •  CAJNADA'S  POSITION  ON  RHODESIA 

Weo.  Feb.  14  •  PROF.  R.  CRAN FORD  PRATT  -  Chairman 

International  Studies  Programme 

Room  1073 

CANADA  AND  VIETNAM  PROF  R  S  Rl  aid 

Thurs.  Feb.  IS  •  &  PROF.  D.  EVANS  8,  OTHERS  * 

RoomC1083°nOmy  °ept''  PhilosoPhy  DeP*- 


Fri.  Feb.  16 


fMPP»?/P^TENS,0N  OF  AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM?  —  PROF.  K.  L.  WYMAN. 

Contributor  to  Gordon  task  force 
Room  1073 


place  at  1:00  p.m.  in  Sid.  Smith 
OF  TORONTO  LIBERAL  CLUB 
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CIVIL  B  LOSES  14-0 


INTERFAITH  ROUND 


By  GELLIUS 

MANIFESTO 

In  view  of  the  fine  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the 
art  of  character-assassinat- 
ion which  appeared  on  Page 
4  of  Wednesday's  paper, 
Gellius  would  like  to  remind 
his  Constant  Readers  that 
he  is  not  necessarily  in  agree- 
ment with  the  editorial  poli- 
cy of  Ihe  Varsity. 

HOCKEY 

Sr.  Eng.,  led  by  Katsuyama 
and  Showball  (SnowhaM":  a 
racehorse  who  never  drank 
water  but  always  drank  wine- 
OED),  upset  Vic,  2-1.  Daw- 
kins  scored  for  Vic. 

Richardson,  McDougall 
and  Ihe  promiscuous  Robert 
Alan  "Dead"  Bear  scored  to 
give  Meds  A  a  3-1  triumph 
over  Scarborough.  Raino  re- 
plied for  Scar. 

Forestry  got  goals  from 
Polk,  Phaff  (Phaff!  Nonsen- 
se) and  Jim  Griffin  from 
Oakville  to  blank  Innis,  3-0. 
Erindale  defeated  the  school 
of  hard  Knox,  4-2  on  goals 
by  Delija,  Robb,  Luckhursl 
and  Mastromatteo.  Godling 
(AngIo-Saxon,-"Httle  god") 
and  Cooper  led  Knox. 

Hotson  earned  the  hat- 
trick  (technical  term)  as 
Artichoke  slaughtered  UC  11, 
6-1.  Sisam,  Ortford,  and  Van 
Nostrano  (When  the  swal- 
lows come  back  to  Van  Nos- 


issues  a  manifesto 


trano)  added  the  other  aoats 
Howard  scored  for  UCMl 
BASKETBALL 

Meds  A  got  16  points  From 
Kent  as  they  edged  Sr.  Eng. 
J/-35  but  once  again  the  real 
Jtf  the  game  was  Lloyd 
(  Whirling  Dervish")  Ross- 
man,  who  whirled  and  der- 
vished  all  over  the  floor, 
pausing  only  to  score  5 
points.  Slekys  scored  16  for 
Sr.  Skule. 

Once  again,  out  of  the  west 
rides  Lochinvar  Sprogis  to 
score  13  points  and  help 
Erindale  cream  Artichoke 
41-28.  Maniates  (plural  of 
"Manias",  third  declension) 
had  9  for  Architecture. 

Molinari  scored  22  points 
for  Business,  but  in  a  losing 
cause,  as  the  SOBs  fell  to 
Innis,  38  35.  Oleszkowics 
scored  12  for  Innis. 

Quinlan,  Abrams,  and 
Chon  each  scored  8  points 
(24  cumulatively)  and,  in  so 
doing,  crowned  Meds  B  with 
the  wreath  of  laurel  that  de- 
lights and  mingles  one  with 
the  gods  on  hish  (so  to 
speak.)  Mrds  B  defeated  UC 
11.  37-21.  Fineberg  hit  for 
12  for  UC  11. 

TRACK  FIELDQUE 

680  yards 

1.  John  Loorino,    APSC  1:59.8 

2.  Phil  Davis,  Trin  2:02.2 

3.  Brian  Richards  Vic,  2:03.5 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Varsity  Sports  has  recent- 
Iv  learned  of  the  results  of 
the  annual  University  of  To- 


ronto "Writing  of  Plays  Con- 
test". There  were  two  en- 
trants this  year,  Aeschylus 
(  1 1  APSC)  "and  Euripides 
(111  Food  Sciences);  contest 
judge  was  Dionvsus  Bacch- 
us, former  Review  Theatre 
editor  and  son  of  Zeus  ans 
Semele.  Feelings  ran  high 
during  the  competition; 
charge  and  counter-charge  fil- 
led the  air.  Aeschvlus  accus- 
ed Euripides  of  introducing 
slaves  and  women  to  Hart 
House.  Euripides  countered 
by  comparing  Aeschvlus  to 
President  Sword,  creating 
Iremendous  suspense  as  to 
whether  anything  would  ever 
be  said.  Aeschylus  then  made 
a  violent  speech  about  Viet 
Nam  (cf  Aristophanes  "Aves" 
The  Hawks)  referring  to  his 
satirical  lay  "Seven  Against 
Thebes"  (thebes,  like  nap- 
htha, is  manufactured  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.)  Euripi- 
des then  cunningly  brought 
up  his  "Bacchae"  a  play 
about  student  power  devot- 
ed to  proving  that  Pentheus" 
is  mightier  than  Sword.  Aes- 
chylus was  the  winner  to  the 
delight  of  many  engineers  in 
the  audience,  who  stood  up 
and  delivered  their  Skule 
cheer,  "Brekekekek  coax 
coa".  The  winner  receives  a 
trip  to  Athens. 

FOOTNOTE 


All's  quiet  on  the  women's  front?? 


The  U  of  T  Intercollegiate 
Women's  Hockey  team  de- 
feated McMaster  3-1  Wednes- 
day night  to  record  their  se- 
cond successive  win. 

Last  Thursday  the  "Baby 
Blues"  beat  a  top-notch 
Guelph  squad  6-3. 

Lamplighters  for  Varsity 
jl  Guelph  were  Jane  Huntley 
(Nur  IV)  with  two  goals, 
Lesley  Jones  (PHE  IV)  also 
with  two  goals,  and  Vaughn 
VLimson  tNur  IV)  and  Gail 
Wilson  (PHE  IV)  wlh  a 
goal  each. 

In  the  Mac  game  Hilda 
Faye  (PKE  IV),  Sue  Long 


(PHE  II)  and  Hunlley  notch- 
ed Varsity  markers. 

These  two  games  were  in 
preparation  for  the  two 
Intercollegiate  tournaments 
to  be  held  at  McMaster  (Feb. 
9  and  10)  and  here  in  To- 
ronto (Feb.  23  and  24). 

"Securilv  is  being  well  in- 
formed" is  the  latest  motto 
of  the  Women's  Athletic  As- 
sociation. Coming  up  1his 
weekend  is  an  Administra- 
tion Workshop  for  represen- 
tatives of  all  colleges, facul- 
lies  and  schools  at  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

At  this  workshop  the  re- 


presentatives will  discuss 
publicity,  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  intramural  program- 
me, athletic  councils,  roles 
and  duties  of  all  reps  and 
all  aspects  of  women's  ath- 
letics. 

This  is  the  first  step  in 
helping  everyone  to  run  as 
efficient  an  athletic  program- 
me as  possible  and  to  expos- 
ing all  to  new  ideas  for  solv- 
ing existing  problems.  If  this 
workshop  proves  to  be  suc- 
cessful, a  similar  workshop 
will  be  held  every  September 
at  Ihe  beg;nning  of  the  ath- 
letic year. 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1  HR. 


SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 


Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


l£H£ta/-72e%t£6t 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  Whife-U-Walt 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-11  p.m.  Daily 


MAO  TSE-TUNG 
IN  CHEEK 

That  other  little 
red  book 
SEND  50c  TO 

RF  Service 
Box  3,  Terminal  "A" 
Toronto  1. 


SAC  University  Committee 

OPEN  MEETING 
POSTPONED 

"A  Counter  -  Proposal  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  Suggestion 
for  Student  Representation." 

Staff-student  committee  representatives, 
College  student  council  officers,  and  interested 
by-standers  urged  to  attend. 

MEETING  WILL  NOW  BE  HELD 

TUES.  FEB.  13  DEBATES  ROOM 

4  P.M.  HART  HOUSE 

SORRY  FOR  THE  INCONVENIENCE 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

INTERFACULTY  BOWLING  TOURNAMENT  to  be 

held  Thursday,  February  8th  from  5  to  6  p.m  ot  the 

Midtown  Bowling  Alleys,  505  Bloor  St.  W.,  Please 
moke  sure  your  faculty  has  a  team. 


INTERFACULTY  VOLLEYBALL  SCHEDULE 

of  February  5,  1968 


week 


League  #1 

Leogue  #2  -  lues.  Feb.  6  - 
Thurs.  Feb  8 
Leogue  #3  -  Tues.  Feb  6 


scheduTed  previously 

□s  scheduled 

-  cancelled"    Pharm  vs.  Pol  2 
5  -  6  Lower  Gym  -  Dents  vs  Nurs 

6-  7  Lower       SMC  2  -  PHE  1 
SG  #1 
SG  #2 

7-  8  Lower 

8-  9  Upper 


PHE  2  -  ST.  H.  2 
Nurs.  .  Meds  -  cancelled 
PHE  1  -  St.  H  2 
PHE  2  -  Meds  -  Concellod 


.  Feb  8 


-  6  Upper 

SG  #2 

-  7  SG  #1 

SG  #2 

-  8  Lower 


Nurs.  -  SMC  3 
Dents  vs  St.  H 
Pots  3  8,  U.C. 
SMC  3  _  St  h.  : 
SMC  2  -  Nurs. 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  J.  W.  McConnell 

Memorial  Fellowships 

for  Graduate  Study 

at  McGill  University 

Value 

Varies  from  53,500  to  over  54,000. 

-Depending  on  need,  fees,  travel  expenses,  etc. 

Fields 

Any  department  in  the  Humanities,  Social, 

of  Study 

Biological  or  Physical  Sciences  offering 

Graduate  programmes  leading  to  ilie 

Master  or  the  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Tenure 

Tenable  from  1  to  5  years  (inclusive) 

Purpose 

To  enable  outstanding  students  to  undertake 

Graduate  Studies,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 

strengthening  teaching  and  research  in 

Canadian  universities. 

Eligibility 

Awards  will  be  made  to  University  Graduates 

who  are  Canadian  citizens,  or  who  mlcnd  io 

become  Canadian  citizens  and  to  remain 

in  Canada. 

Application 

Deadline 

1  February. 

Application  Forms  and  more  detailed 

information  may  readily  be  obtained  by 

writing  to  the  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of 

Graduate  Studies  and  Research,  McGill 

University,  Montreal  2,  Que.,  Canada. 

OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  MARCH  15 
GROUP  RATES 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 


M COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

9.50 

TAILS 
10.50 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 
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336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1 131 

OPEN  DAILY  6  P.M.  —  THURS.,  FRI.  9  F.M. 


MAC  HERE  TONITE 


U  of  M  VISITS  SUNDAY 


Gordon  sparks  Blues  to  5-2  win 


WATERLOO  (VNS)—  Jolin  Gordon  spearheaded  a  four 
goal  outburst  in  thesecond  period  here  last  night  that  car- 
ried Varsity  Blues  to  a  5-2  decision  over  University  of  Wa- 
terloo Warriors. 

The  important  victory  left  Toronto  as  the  only  undefeat- 
ed team  in  the  senior  Intercollegiate  league  race,  and  moved 
them  into  a  first  place  tie  with  Waterloo.  Before  last  night's 
contest.  Blues  had  eight  straigh  wins,  Waterloo  nine. 

In  their  first  league  game  for  nearly  three  weeks  after 
a  rigorous  European  tournament,  Blues  appeared  tired  in 
the  first  period,  but  caught  fire  later  on. 

They  get  no  chance  to  further  recuperate  as  they  come 
right  back  tonight  with  a  game  at  Varsity  Arena  against 
third-place  McMaster  Marlins.  And  then,  in  a  rare  Sunday 
night  engagement.  Blues  take  on  the  red-hot  University  of 
Montreal  Carabins  again  at  Varsity  Arena. 

Three  victories  against  first-division  clubs  in  a  space  of 
four  days  is  almost  an  impossible  feat,  but  Blues  cleared 
their  first  obstacle  last  night  before  a  roaring,  capacity 
crowd. 

In  the  first  period  there  was  plenty  for  the  spectators 
to  cheer  about  as  Waterloo  carried  play  for  most  of  the 
twenty  minutes.  Blues'  netminder  John  Wrigley  was  called 
on  to  make  several  big  saves  to  keep  the  game  close  after 
Don  Mervin  had  given  Warriors  a  1-0  lead  from  Hoslick 
and  A'lel  Baird.  Mervin  got  the  goal  on  a  rebound  from 
Baird's  blueline  blast.  Blues  were  outshot  15-8. 

Ron  Smith  for  Waterloo  increased  the  margin  to  2-0  af- 
ter only  eight  seconds  of  the  second  period,  but  Gordon's 
first  of  two  goals  four  minutes  later  took  the  starch 
from  the  Warriors'  sails.  Paul  Laurent  tied  the  game  at  the 
six  minute  mark  following  a  good  pass  from  Gord  Cunnin- 
gham and  in  just  another  69  (cough)  seconds  Gordon  not- 
ched the  ultimate  winner  as  he  burst  in  on  the  Waterloo 
goalie,  sliding  the  puck  through  his  legs.  Murray  Stroud  gave 
Blues  a  two  goal  lead  before  the  period  finally  ended. 

The  second  period  was  reminiscent  of  the  Russian  game 
with  Blues  skating  and  backchecking  superbly.  They  out- 
shot  Waterloo  12-9. 

The  only  goal  of  the  third  period  was  a  coup  de  grace 

Amazing  aquamen  astound 

The  Varsity  swimming  team  maintained  its  winning 
style  by  swamping  MacMaster  82-31  in  Hamilton  Tuesday 
night.  Blues  had  little  trouble  disposing  of  their  opponents, 
as  they  swept  all  but  the  two  diving  events. 

Captain  Robin  Campbell  again  led  the  Varsity  onslaught. 
He  set  a  pool  record  and  a  personal  best  time  of  5:30.9  in 
the  500  yard  freestyle,  and  handily  won  the  200  yard  free 
ahead  of  teammate  Doug  Macintosh.  Veteran  Gaye  Stratten 
swam  away  from  the  field  to  take  the  200  yard  backstroke 
and  individual  medley,  and  Theo  van  Ryn  and  Chris  Fisher 
won  the  100  and  50  yard  freestyle  events,  respectively. 

Rookie  George  Goldsmith  turned  in  his  best  time  to 
date  with  a  fine  victory  in  the  200  yard  breaststroke,  Klaus 
Koch  swam  well  to  win  the  200  yard  butterfly  ahead  of 
teammate  Bob  Heatley. 

In  the  relays,  a  Toronto  foursome  of  Stratten,  Gold- 
smith, Heatley,  and  van  Ryn  won  the  400  yard  medley,  and 
a  Blue  Squad  composed  of  Bob  Watt,  Campbell,  Fisher,  and 
van  Ryn  took  the  400  free. 

Varsity  travels  to  Kingston  on  Saturday  [or  their  an- 
nual tri-meet  against  Queen's  and  McGill.  Although  the  team 
does  not  expect  too  much  difficulty  with  Queens,  the  McGill 
squad  has  some  fine  swimmers  this  year,  and  should  give 
Toronto  a  real  run  for  the  money. 


by  Murray  Stroud  after  a  picture  play  performance  from 
his  Uncinates  Bob  McClelland  and  Brian  Jones. 

The  announcer  before  the  game  asked  the  packed  arena 
to  "please  sit  closer  together  because  there  are  still  an- 
other 200  people  trying  to  get  in." 

Gordon  and  defenseman  Bob  Hamilton  were  tremen- 
dous for  Blues  throughout  the  exciting  game. 


John  Gordon 


BLUES  5 
WATERLOO  2 

SCORING 

FIRST  PERIOD 

Wot  Tor 

1  Mervin  (Hostick, 
Boird)    14:18 

Penalties:  Miles  0:09;  B.  Jones 
and  Hostick,  2:02;  B.  Jones  and 
Modest  5:17;  Murdock,  7:24;  Pas- 
sl,  9:13;  Lum,  11:48;  McCann 
12:40;  D.  D.  Jones  16:40. 

SECOND  PERIOD 

Wat  Tor 

2  Smith    (Romoshyno,  ' 
Ruppolt)    0:08 

1  Gordon  (Riddcll,  St. 
John)    4:15 

2  Laurent  (Cunning- 
ham)   .  .  ,  6:01 

3  Gordon     (St.  John, 
Miles)   7:10 

A    Stroud  (McClelland, 

Speyer)    18:48 

Penolties:  Ruppolt,  1:15;  Speyor, 
12:34;  McClelland,  19:02;  Lourenl 
19:50 

THIRD  PERIOD 

Wat  Tor 

5    Stroud  (McClelland, 

Jones)    16:18 

Penalty:   Lourent.  10:16. 
SHOTS  ON  GOAL 

TOTAL 

WATERLOO  ...  15  9  7  31 
VARSITY    8     12     12  32 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SENIOR 

G    W    L    T    F    A  P 
Toronto         9    9    0    0  80  21  IS 

Waterloo  10  9  1  0  63  33  18 
McMaster  1 1  6  4  1  49  49  13 
Montreal  10  5  5  0  51  44  10 
Laval  10     5     5    0  45  60  10 

Western       12    4    6    2  59  59  10 
Queen's         9    2    7    0  19  39  4 
McGill         10    2    8    0  32  62  4 
Guelph         9    1     7    1  20  51  3 
Thursday's  Result 
Toronto  5,  Waterloo  2 
Future  Games 
Friday,  February  2 
McGill  at  Western 
McMaster  ot  Toronto 
Queen's  at  Montreal 

Saturday,  February  3 
McGill  at  Guelph 
Queen's  at  Laval 

Sunday, Febiuary  4 
University  ot  Montreal  at  Toronto 

SIBL  STANDINGS 
Western  Diviison 

Waterloo  .  4  4  0  304  257  8 
Western  .  .  6  5  1  512  453  10 
Windsor  5    4    1  447  380  8 

Toronto  6     3    3  509  482  6 

McMaster    .5    0     5  356  388  0 
Guelph     ...  6    0    6  384  553  0 
FUTJRE  GAMES 
Saturday.  February  3 

McMaster  at  Toronto 

Western  ot  Windsor 

Guelph  at  Waterloo 


'Must'  game  for  Blues  vs.  Mac 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

For  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son. Varsity  Blues  are  faced 
with  a  'must'  game.  The  win- 
less  McMaster  Marauders 
surface  in  Hart  House  to- 
morrow night,  and  Varsity 
needs  the  win  to  stay  in  the 
hunt  for  a  playoff  position. 

Blues  tuned  up  for  to- 
morrow's match  with  a  skim- 
py 68-63  exhibition  triumph 
over  York  University  Windi- 
goes  Tuesday  night.  And  it 
took  a  late  drive  by  the  Mc- 
Manusmen  to  stave  off  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  a  fired 
up  York  five.  Playing  withou; 
leading  scorers  Bruce  Demp- 
ster and  Arvo  Neidre,  Blues 


seemed  tired,  and  kept  los- 
ing the  ball  to  the  determin- 
ed Windigoes.  A  windgo,  by 
the  way,  is  a  South  Ameucan 
Koala  bear  related  to  the 
Pindar. 

John  Hadden  led  Varsity 
scorers  with  12  points  and 
Larry  Trafford,  filling  in  for 
Dempster,  had  10. 

If  Blues  have  been  drop- 
ping close  games  of  late,  they 
have  nothing  on  Bill  Fow- 
ler's Mac  team.  Picked  by 
many  to  win  the  league  this 
season,  Marauders  have  yet 
to  win  a  game  and  are  al- 
ready out  of  playoff  conten- 
tion. 

Fowler's  seasonal  troubles 
started  with  the  poor  perfor- 


•  •  • 


Varsity  boxers  arc  in  action  Saturday  night  at  Hart 
House  as  they  renew  their  annual  competition  against  Royal 
Military  College. 

Coach  Tony  Canzano,  in  his  21st  seasons  as  Blues'  glove 
guru,  boasts,  as  always,  a  well-conditioned,  well-instructed 
squad. 

Canzano's  lineup  includes  four  veterans  of  intercol- 
legiate pugilism:  Joe  Donohue,  Biff  (pow)  Math  Matthews, 
Peter  (hard  as  granite)  Junger,  and  Bill  Fisher.  Rookies  don- 
ning the  mitts  are  John  Sunit,  Mike  (History  390)  D'Ornel- 
las,  and  Harry  Ewaschuk.  Team  members  Ralph  Starr, 
George  Perofl  and  Rick  Smith  will  also  appear  on  the  card, 
scheduled  for  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Upper  Gym. 

Each  bout  will  consist  of  three  two  minute  rounds. 


.  •  •  wrestling 


Injuries  have  swepl  down  on  the  wrestling  Blues  like 
a  hoord  of  VC  suicide  squadrons.  When  the  team  travels  to 
Kingston  tomorrow  tor  a  tri-meet  with  Queen's  and  McGill, 
three  of  their  top  wrestlers  will  be  sidelined. 

Rod  Vinter  (152)  has  a  sore  shoulder,  Rick  Keslen 
(137)  has  hernia  problems,  while  Steve  Casselman  (123)  is 
out  with  a  pulled  muscle.  In  addition,  Ron  Wilson  (145)  is 
ailing,  but  he  will  make  the  trip. 

Still  healthy  and  wrestling  on  Saturday  are  Jim  Doner 
(123),  Bob  Kellerman  (137),  Wilson,  Dennis  Boadway  (152), 
Bill  Allison  (160),  Larry  Bobbitt  (167),  Vic  Hefland  (177), 
Mike  Wright  (191),  and  Alex  Squires  (heavyweight). 

McGill  should  provide  the  toughest  competition. 
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mance  of  Jim  Murray  —  an 
all-star  guard  last  year.  Shut- 
tling between  backcourt  and 
the  forward  position,  Mur- 
ray has  played  well  at  nei- 
ther,-scoring  31  points  in  his 
5  games  to-date  —  including 
17  in  one  against  Western. 

Brightest  spot  for  Mac  has 
been  the  play  of  guards  Ian 
Jollilfe  aDd  Karl  Meams. 
And  Mearns,  who  is  averag- 
ing 15  points-per-game,  has 
been  their  one  consistent  out- 
side shooter. 

If  Marauders  can  get  more 
than  three  players  in  on  the 
scoring,  they  will  upset 
someone  before  the  season 
is  through.  Needless  to  say 
McManus  is  hoping  it's  Blues. 

Varsity  has  been  having 
offensive  difficulties  lately 
with  its  guards.  Bruce  Demp- 
ster has  scored  only  21  points 
in  the  last  two  games,  and 
Mark  White  22.  However, 
team  captain  Arvo  Neidre 
and  John  Hadden  have  come 
on  to  take  up  much  of  the 
scoring  slack.  If  Blues  ever 
put  all  the  pieces  togethei . 
one  of  the  League's  other  big 
teams  is  due  to  suffer. 
Interesting  Phenomena  Dept. 
Waterloo's  Sol  Glober,  now 
averaging  25  ppg.,  seems  to 
be  taking  aim  at  former 
Blue  Dave  West's  record  av- 
erage of  2  .1,  set  in  1963-64. 


Candidates  kick  off  election  campaign  at  HUM 

R«  DAV*  PR  A  Kill-  ■  ^ 


By  DAV£  FRANK 

The  back-room  politicking 
emerged  into  the  open  last 
night  as  three  candidates 
lor  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  presidency  ad- 
dressed the  Hillel  Club. 

Nominations  do  not  close 
until  the  end  of  this  week, 
but  the  declared  candidates 
now  include  Glen  Brownlee 


f(mTVic?'  Steve  Lansdon 
(ill  lie"       Peter  Szekely 

They  shied  away  from  par 
ticular  issues,  preferring  to 
concentrate  on  general  pin- 
losophy. 

"The  university  is  being 
nan  as  a  business."  said 
Brownlee,  "a  highly  subsidiz- 
ed and  specialized  business. 


"But  the  purpose  of  a  uni- 
versity is  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

"To  be  beneficial  we  must 
be  willing  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  us.  The  university- 
should  be  not  the  tool  of  so- 


Men  at  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  residence  woke 
up  yesterday  morning 
to  find  THIS  stuck  on 
their  fence. 

"I  stuck  it  there  be- 
cause I  had  it,"  says 
Mike  Ross  (IV  UC). 

"I  had  it  because  I 
bought  it  to  present  to 
my  mother  and  the 
kids,"  he  explained. 

"My  little  sister  would 
not  come  home  last 
night  because  she 
thought  we  having  it 
for  supper. 

"I  bought  it  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  market. 
I  hang  out  around  there 
a  lot.  You  can  get  bull's 
balls  down  there  too." 
For  any  gruesome  gour- 
mets, pigs'  heads  sell 
for  15  cents  a  pound. 
And,  says  Ross,  "Ap- 
parently people  e  a  t 
them." 


..;H 


ciety,  but  the  heart  of  so- 
ciety." 

Szekely  called  for  replac- 
ing "adolescent  extremism" 
with  "responsible  activism." 

He  said  SAC  should  be 
concerned  with  "upgrading 
the  quality  of  education  and 
the  services  connected  with  • 
it,"  rather  than  "external 
issues  which  can  only  dis- 
credit the  council  and  the 
university." 

He  charged  that  issues 
which  were  "entirely  too 
political"  had  been  brought 
on  campus. 

"The  university  is  not  a 
micro-version  of  society." 

"It  accomplished  nothing 
except  dividing  and  polariz- 
ing the  campus." 

"Student  government  is 
past  the  sandbox  age,"  said 
Langdon,  "It  is  part  of  the 
real  world  now. 

"We  have  to  make  a  basic 
commitment.  SAC  goa!.> 
should  be  student  goals." 

He  listed  a  number  of 
issues  on  which  he  felt  SAC 
should  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts: education,  social  pro- 
grams, housing,  financial, 
aid,  the  cost  of  books,  and 


administrative  bureaucracy. 

"We  have  to  deal  with  the 
problems  students  reall- 
have" 

Szekely  termed  this  atti- 
ude  as  "being  in  favour  of 
motherhood  and  apple  pie." 

"We  need  a  responsible 
and  mature  appoach  to  the 
biological,  educational,  and 
constitutional  needs  of  stu- 
dents." 

A  lot  of  the  discussion 
centred  on  the  student's  part 
in  improving  his  education 
through  course  unions. 

"This  is  the  area  we  must 
press  for  student  participa- 
tion in  most  energetically," 
said  Langdon. 

"SAC  should  act  as  a  ca- 
talyst," urged  Brownlee, 
"bringing  the  local  councils 
out  of  the  19th  century  dance 
committee  situation  to  take 
an  active  part  in  educational 
research." 

Brownlee  is  running  on  a 
ticket  with  Dave  Nitkin  (III 
New),  who  is  presently  SAC's 
Services  Commissioner. 

Langdon's  running  mate  is 
Norm  Schachar  (II  Meds). 
He  hopes  this  "teamwork' 
see  ELECTION  page  2 
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TORONTO! 


Two  of  the  SAC  presidential  candidates 


GLEN  BROWNLEE 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Glenn  Brownlee's  nervous  grey 
eyes  flickered  across  the  room. 

"It's  not  a  business,"  he  said.  "Its 
Prime  purpose  is  the  pursuit  of 
truth." 

He  was  talking  about  the  role  of 
fhe  university  in  society.  Sprawled 
ta  a  chair  in  the  Varsity  Review  of- 
fice, he  reflected  on  the  future  of  the 
Community  of  Scholars. 

"It's  a  personal  problem;  students 
and  staff  don't  feel  it's  their  univer- 
sity any  more.  It's  like  a  monstrous 
business." 

,  As  student  president  of  the  univer- 
sity's largest  arts  college,  Brownlee 
"as  had  ample  opportunity  to  ob 
serve  university  problems. 


"Sick  societies  are  the  problem  of 
sick  universities,"  he  said.  "We 
should  be  free  from  the  strings  of 
outside  society.  We  should  make  our 
own  decisions." 

The  presidency  of  the  Victoria 
College  Union  Council  was  Brown- 
lee's first  venture  into  university 
politics.  He  took  over  following  ex 
tensive  constitutional  changes  in  th". 
VCUC. 

But  after  a  year  characterized  bv 
growing  pains,  he  is  proposing  his 
own  changes  in  the  Vic  student 
government.  They  are  aimed  at 
smoothing  out  the  problems  and 
making  the  college  council  more 
than  just  a  dance  committee. 

"The  college  council  should  be; 
getting  involved  in  the  educational 
needs  of  their  students/'  he  main- 
tains. "The  Students'  Administrative 
Council  should  work  with  the  locfl 
student  government  in  matters  ol 
education  and  social  functions." 

The  recurring  theme  in  a  discus 
sion  with  Brownlee  is  the  role  of  th.t 
local  student  councils.  As  befits  a 
college  president,  he  promotes  the 
potential  strength  of  the  college  sys- 
tem. 

"But  I'm  not  essentially  local,"  he 
says.  "SAC  has  to  look  after  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  all  the  students  on 
campus.  The  local  councils  should 
give  SAC  research  material  and  co- 
operation. 

"SAC  must  involve  itself  with 
long-range  goals." 

see  LITTLE  page  3 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Days  are  too  short  for  Steven 
Langdon.  Especially  when  he  is  a 
father,  honor  student  and  rising 
young  politician. 

We  were  to  meet  at  the  Students" 
Administrative  Council  building  at 
3  p.m.  He  was  10  minutes  late 
lardy?  He  had  just  come  from  an- 
other meeting,  he  explained. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  talk  to  you 
here?"  I  asked. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  could  we  ta'.k 
on  the  way  over  to  the  Placement 
Service?" 

We  walked  and  he  talked.  Like 
any  proud  father  he  spoke  of  his 
new  son  Christopher. 

"He's  like  another  Mao  the  way 
he  rules  the  household,"  laughed 
Langdon  (III  Trin).  'I  don't  know 
how  he  will  run  things  in  the  fall." 
Langdon's  wife  is  to  enroll  as  a  full 
time  student  in  September. 

Langdon,  a  21-year-old  political 
science  and  economics  student,  and 
his  clan  hope  to  move  into  Rochda-e 
College  next  year.  He  and  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  last  spring,  plaa 
to  take  some  of  the  courses  offered 
there,  but  will  also  be  enrolled  as 
full-time  U  of  T  students. 

We  walked  briskly  in  the  cold. 

"I  came  to  U  of  T  because  here  I 
thought  I'd  find  the  best  faculty  in 
Canada. 

"But  what  a  disappointment.  Nor 
so  much  with  the  calibre  of  the  fac- 
ulty but  with  the  mammoth,  impe'' 
sonal  form  of  lectures. 

"Education  should  be  self-directed. 
Here  it  isn't.  Everyone  is  competing 
for  marks.  You  have  -o  learn  to  givi 


STEVE  LANGDON 

tile  professor  what  he  wants,  not 
what  you  want  on  the  exams." 

A  brief  stop  at  the  Placement  Ser 
vice  and  then  on  to  the  Arbor  Room 
for  coffee. 

This  is  Langdon's  first  year  on  the 
Students  Administrative  Council 
Last  year  he  was  president  of  th.' 
campus  NDP  club  to  which  he  still 
belongs. 

"We  concerned  ouselves  with  pro- 
blems similar  to  those  that  SAC  fa- 
res," he  remarked. 

I  asked  him  about  his  interest  in 
politics.  "There  is  a  great  chance  foi 
social  change  in  Canada  and  I  want 
to  be  a  part  of  it,"  Langdon  answer- 
ed. "Besides,"  he  said,  with  a  smiU 
'  my  family  has  always  been  political 
ly-minded." 

see  -ACK  page  3 


WANTED! 

CAMPUS  TOUR  GUIDES 

Apply  in  writing  stating  qualif icotions  particularly 
activity  in  campus  affairs,  knowledge  of  languages  & 
chauffeur  license  to: 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
SIMCOE  HALL  BEFORE 


FRI.  FEB.  16 


5  P.M. 


ORGAN 
RECITAL 

TODAY 

JERYL  TAYLOR 

Convocation  Hall 
at  5.05  p.m. 


1968  GRADUATES 

There  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested  in  discussing  the  opportunities 
ovailable  to  Chartered  Accountants? 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  Scarborough  compus. 

FEBRUARY  12 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  the  placement 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly, 
D.  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLMUTTER,  ORENSTEIN,  GIDDENS, 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Murray  Schisgal's 
Broadway -Hit  Comedy 


1% 


LUV 


MM 


Held  over  this  week 
8:30  p.m. 

At  Colonnade  Theatre 

131  BLOOR  ST.  N. 
Mon.  to  Thurs.  $2.50 
Fri.-Sot.-Sun.  $3.00 
Special  Student  Rates 
Tues.  -  Thurs.  $1.50 
with  card  (ot  door) 
RESERVATIONS: 

925-4573 


S.A.C.  IS  IRRELEVANT 
G.S.U.  IS  DEFUNCT 
BLUE  AND  WHITE  AN  ANACHRONISM 


BUT 


You  Can  Run  For 

Hart  House  Committees 

House  -  Debates  -  Art  -  Music  -  Library  -  Squash 
Nominations  Open  Feb.  7th  -  Feb.  16th 

ELECTION  DA  Y  MARCH  6th 

Nomination  Forms  and  Information  —  Undergraduate  Office  928-2446 
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Pink  Panther,  powder  puffs,  at  Carnival 

The  newly-reconstituted  Blue  and  White  Society  is  fol- 
lowing closely  the  traditional  format  for  this  year's  Winter 
Carnival,  to  be  held  this  weekend. 

The  major  difference  is  the  elimination  of  the  ice  show 
and  concert,  which  lost  money  last  year. 

Abe  Mudrik  (Comp  Sci)  thinks  this  year's  carnival  wdl 
lose  about  $900  as  opposed  to  the  53,000  deficit  last  year. 

"Next  year  we  will  change  the  Carnival  considerably,'' 
said  Mudrik.  "We  don't  plan  to  lose  any  money  at  all." 

"With  only  a  month  to  prepare,  we  bad  to  follow  basic- 
ally the  same  plan  as  last  year,"  he  added. 

This  Thursday  is  movie  night,  featuring  A  Place  to  Stan  ", 
Never  on  Sunday,  Hiroshima  Mon  Amour,  You're  a  Big  Bov 
Now  and  The  World  of  Henry  Orient. 

There  will  be  10  Pink  Panther  cartoons,  plus  Bugs  Bun 
ny,  Yosemite  Sam  and  Speedy  Gonzales.  Each  movie  will 
have  two  showings,  at  7  p.m.  and  9:20  p.m.  The  price  is  50 
cents  a  film. 

Friday  night  the  Engineers  will  spnsor  a  dance  at  the 
Drill  Hall  with  two  bands.  Cost:  $1  a  person. 

Saturday  will  be  the  carnival's  big  day.  Weather  per- 
mitting, ice  sculptures  will  be  judged  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  chariot  race,  an  inter-faculty  tug-of-war,  a  toilet 
bowl,  a  powder  puff  football  game  and  an  egg  throw. 

An  Eat-Out  (free  lunch  of  pancakes  and  hot  chocolate) 
will  be  held  outdoors  from  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 

Saturday  afternoon  there  *vill  be  a  dance  at  the  Dr:!l 
Hall. 

The  big  dance  is  in  the  evening,  at  Hart  House.  The 
cost  is  $3.50  a  couple.  It  will  feature  the  Trump  Davidso  i 
Orchestra,  the  George  Frank  Orchestra,  the  Ugly  Ducklings 
and  Eddy  Spencer  and  the  Mission  Revue. 

A  stag  or  drag  overflow  dance  will  be  held  at  the  samo 
time  at  Howard  Ferguson  Hall  featuring  the  Mushroom 
Castle  and  Bobby  Washington  and  the  Soul  Society.  Cosi: 
SI. 50  a  person. 

Tickets  for  the  Hart  House  dance  are  on  sale  at  the  SAC 
office. 

The  Carnival  still  needs  helpers.  Anyone  interested 
should  leave  his  name  and  phone  number  at  the  SAC  office 

Debaters  talk  their  way  into  second 

A  University  of  Toronto  Debating  Union  team  placed 
second  to  Princeton  University  in  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  Parliamentary  Tournament  over  the  weekend. 

Derek  Allen  (III  Trin),  and  Peter  Picherack  (I  Trin)  de- 
bated the  resolution:  Students  should  be  considered  cap- 
able of  sharing  in  the  administration  of  universities." 

The  UTDU,  which  won  the  tournament  last  year,  com 
peted  against  eight  other  teams,  mainly  from  Eastern 
Canada. 


Election 


(continued  from  page  1) 

idea,  a  professional  student 
coupled  wi  th  an  artsman, 
will  lead  to  wide  campus 
support. 

Szekely  pointed  out  that  a 
ticket  is  not  mandatory,  and 
that  he  was  not  supporting 
anyone  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. 

After  an  "hour  of  talk,  the 


75  people  who  had  crowded 
into  the  room  were  growing 
restless.  Most  of  them  had 
come  for  a  showing  of  Pe- 
ter Watkins'  film  The  War 
Game. 

The  campaign  kick-off 
wound  up  with  a  brief  ad- 
monition from  Szekely: 

"Vote  as  you  wish,  but  on 
Feb.  15,  vote." 


CAREERS  IN 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  University  of  Waterloo 
will  conduct  Campus 
Interviews  in  February 

Students  will  be  interviewed  for  employment  in  the 
Computing  Centre.  The  interviewer  will  olso  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  Graduate  Programmes  in  Compute' 
Science  and  other  areas  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of 
Mathematics  with  interested  students.  Students  in 
Mathematics,  Engineering,  Computer  Science,  Psycho- 
logy, Physics,  Chemistry  and  Business  Administration 
may  apply. 

Write  for  an  appointment  to: 

J.  P.  Sprung,  Research  Analyst,  Computing  Centre, 
University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 


Saving  face  no  factor  in  war:  Gordon 


Privy  Council  President 
Walter  Gordon  Friday  reite- 
rated his  stand  against  Unit- 
ed States  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  is  "unjustifiable," 
he  told  200  students  in  Sid- 
ney Smith  Hall. 

"This  war  is  wrong — mo- 
rally, strategically  and  in 
every  other  way." 

"There  is  a  way  to  end  the 
war  diplomatically,"  he  dec- 
lared. "Saving  face  should 
not  be  a  consideration." 

Mr.  Gordon  said  he  was 
"not  happy"  about  the  pre- 
sent defence-sharing  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S. 

There  can  be  a  good  case 
made  for  Canadians  showing 
their  disapproval  of  U.S.  po- 
licies  by   restricting  arms 


flow,  he  said. 

But  he  asked  where  do 
you  draw  the  line?  Do  you 
cut  off  shipments  of  muni- 
tions only?  How  about  me- 
tals like  nickel  and  copper 
which  can  be  used  in  pro- 
ducing armaments? 

To  stop  sales  of  such  com- 
modoties  would  result  in  a 
"grisly  depression"  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Gordon  declar- 
ed. 

He  was  sharply  critical  of 
American  ownership  and 
control  of  Canadian  eco- 
nomy. 

"We  are  i.ot  our  own  mas- 
ters. We  have  become  an 
economic  colony  of  the  U.S." 

Mr.    Gordon  sidestepped 


questions  about  whom  he 
would  support  in  the  Liberal 
leadership,  campaign.  He 
would  support  Immigration 
Minister  Jean  Marchand  if 
he  ran,  but  beyond  that  he 
"wanted  to  hear  what  the 
other  candidates  have  to 
say." 

Mr.  Gordon  told  reporters 
later  that  he  sympathasized 
with  demonstrators  against 
on-campus  recruitment  by 
companies  supplying  the 
U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

"They  (the  companies) 
should  not  have  pushed  their 
way  on  campus,"  he  said, 
"but  should  have  conducted 
interviews  elsewhere,  like 
the  Sutton  Place." 


little  student-staff  rapport' 


(continued  from  page  1) 


Brownlee  has  had  some  experience  in 
dealing  with  administrators.  Victoria  is  a 
university  in  its  own  right  as  well  as  being 
lederated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
As  such,  its  internal  structure  is  much  like 
its  larger  sister. 

As  Vic's  student  president,  Brownlee  has 
served  on  the  presidential  advisory  commit- 
tee and  the  staff-student  liaison  committee. 
He  also  sat  in  on  the  residences  and  service 
committee  of  the  Victoria  board  of  regents 

"There  are  sharp  divisions  in  some  of 
these  bodies,"  he  said.  "Students  should 
learn  how  to  take  advantage  of  these  divi- 
sions." 

Brownlee  is  bothered  by  the  lack  of  co 
operation  between  the  students  and  the 
teaching  staff. 


"Staff  interests  should  parallel  student  in- 
tersts,  but  they  don't.  The  students  should 
make  all  the  decisions." 

Brownlee,  in  his  fourth  year  of  political 
science  and  economics,  says  he  has  not  been 
inspired  by  his  course. 

"The  classes  were  too  large  and  some  of 
them  didn't  seem  to  be  thought  out  at  all. 
The  end  result  was  no  inspiration," 

His  extra-curricular  activities  are  severely 
limited  by  the  time  he  spends  on  VCUC  busi- 
ness. Experience  has  convinced  him  that  the 
SAC  presidency  is  a  full-time  job. 

"I  like  just  sitting  around  and  discussing 
idealistic  concepts,  especially  about  politics," 
he  says.  "That's  the  kind  of  thing  the  univer- 
sity should  be  for." 

At  23,  Brownlee  intends  to  eventually  pur- 
sue a  career  in  law. 


Hart  House  j| 


DEBATE 

Tues.,  Feb.  6,  8  p.m. 
Debates  Room 
'FULLY  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  IS  INAPPROPRIATE  TO 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY." 

Honorary  Visitor 
Principal  Robin  Harris,  Innis  College 
Ayes;  Noes: 
Ed  Bridge  Tom  Faulkner 

Brian  Cruehley  Michael  Ignatieff 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.n 
Thurs.,  Feb.  8th 
Ladies  Welcome 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

Great  Hall  .  8:30  p.m. 
February  1 1  th 
PIERRE  SOUVAIRAN  and  RALPH  ELSAESSER 

Pianists 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

Closing  Date:  6  p.m. 
Friday,  February  9th 


ELECTIONS 

Nominations  open  from 
February  7th  to  February  16th 
Election  Day  —  March  6th 


lack  of  communication  a  problem1 


(continued  from  page  1) 

There  is  also  a  chance  for  great  chang.' 
on  campus,  he  said.  "But,"  he  sighed,  "I'm 
afraid  many  students  will  favor  a  more 
conservative  man  in  this  month's  SAC  elec- 
tions. 

Langdon  doesn't  strike  you  as  a  radical 
with  his  conservative  clothing  and  quiet 
voice.  But  he  has  some  firm  ideas  on  the  pos 
ition  students  should  hold  on  campus. 

He  supported  SAC's  decision  not  to  place 
students  on  the  University  senate.  "We 
shouldn't  take  a  position  on  the  senate  un- 
less it's  a  role  of  significance.  Token  repre- 
sentation is  no  good." 

Langdon  thinks  the  main  problem  on  cam- 
pus is  the  lack  of  communication  between 
the  students  and  SAC. 

"Most  students  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  affairs  of  SAC.  That's  why  I  sup- 
port the  idea  of  referendum.  It's  a  way  tJ 
encourage  students  to  participate  in  their 


government  and  the  affairs  that  concern 
Ihem. 

"SAC  is  a  body  working  in  the  interest! 
of  the  students.  It  should  be  concerned  with 
housing,  education  and  unive:sity  aclministr 
ation.  All  these  affect  students  directly." 

Langdon  had  to  attend  a  SAC  University 
Committee  meeting.  He's  co-chairman  of 
the  committee. 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  when  we 
reached  the  SAC  building.  A  friend  of  Lang- 
don rushed  in.  "I  bring  you  tidings  of  great 
academic  joy,"  she  laughed  and  handed  him 
an  essay  and  test — both  A's. 

"It's  incredible,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  wrote  this  essay  the  week  Chris 
was  born.'" 

The  professor  had  commented  at  the  end 
of  the  essay,  "Very  mature  thinking.  Let 
me  know  your  plans  for  the  future.' 

Well,  his  immediate  plan  is  :o  win  the  SAC 
presidential  election. 


Sir  George  Engineers  storm  the  paper 


MONTREAL  (VNS)  —  A 
"vigilante  group"  of  Sir 
George  Williams  University 


Messrs.  MacRae  and 
Parkins  will  be  At  Home 
in  the  office  Wednesday 
at  1  p.m.  to  debate,  dis- 
cuss and  mainly  listen  on 
the  subject  of  CUP  and 
Varsity  policy  for  any 
staffers  who  are  interest 
ed.  The  meeting  Is  in  no 
way  compulsory  and  is 
only  as  important  as  you 
think  it  Is. 


engineering  students  seized 
and  attempted  to  destroy 
part  of  Friday's  edition  of 
the  student  newspaper,  The 
Georgian. 

The  engineers  swept 
through  the  university's 
main  building  collecting  bat- 
ches of  papers  and  throwing 
them  in  an  outside  courty- 
ard. 

They  hurled  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  Friday's  pa- 
per and  a  pile  of  back  issues 
into  the  rain  in  retaliation 
for  a  Georgian  editorial  and 
news  story  criticizing  eng- 
ineers for  allegedly  prevent- 
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ing  freedom  of  speech. 

The  storv  described  an  in- 
cident which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  opening  ceremonies 
of  Engineering  Week  at 
SGWU.  The  Georgian  criti- 
cized the  engineers  for  prev- 
enting a  student  from  deliv- 
ering a  short  talk  on  the 
Vietnam  war  and  technolo- 
gical responsibility. 

"The  engineers  were  in- 
censed because  it  was  typi- 
cal of  The  Georgian's  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  Engine- 
ering Week,"  explained  an 
engineering  student. 

Staffers  of  the  Georgian 
were  able  to  salvage  most  of 
the  issues. 


THIS  WEEK: 

MONDAY:  Communications  Commission 

4:00  p.m.  SHARP,  S.A.C.  Office 
TUESDAY:  High  School  Committee  Meeting 
1  -  2  p.m.,  S.S.  t085 

S.A.C.  Reps,  meeting  5  p.m.  SAC  office 
WEDNESDAY:  S.A.C.  Council  Meeting 

7  P.M.  Debates  Room,  Hart  House 
THURSDAY:  Blue  and  White  Society 

6:30  -  1 2:00:  Cody  Hall,  Old  Physics  1  32 

U.C.  East  Hall,  Walberg  1035,  Old  Physics  135 

Mining  128 
FRIDAY:  Centennial  Film  Board, 

8:30-  10:30  p.m.  Mechanical  i  02 


T.C.D.S.  And  The  Irish  Theatre  Society 

PRESENT 
SEAN  O'CASEY'S 

THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  GUNMAN 

OIRECTED  BY  SEAN  MULCAHY 

FEB.  5  .  FEB.  10 


8:30  P.M. 
CARTWRIGHT  HALL 


TOUR  GIRL 
TO 

THE  BULL  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Relaxed  atmosphere.  Reasonable  prices. 
And  just  a  stone's  throw  from  campus. 
Toronto's  newest  pub  is  on  Wellesley 
just  east  of  Bay  (part  of  The  Sutton 
Place  Hotel).  See  you  therel 
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"Hove  you  beauty  that  leads  the  heart 
from  things  fashioned  from  wood  and  stone 
to  the  holy  mountain. 

Tell  me  hove  you  these  in  your  houses? 
Or  hove  you  only  comfurt  and  the  lust  *or 
comfort  tnot  stealthy  thing  that  enters  the 
house  as  o  guest  and  then  becomes  a  hosf 
and  then  o  master? 


Aye  and  it  becomes  a  tamer  and  with  hook 
ond  scourge  mokes  puppets  ot  your  larger 
desires.  Though  Its  hands  are  silken  its  heart 

Verily  the  lust  for  comfort  murders  the 
fashion  of  the  soul  ond  then  walks  grinning 
in  the  funeral." 

—The  Prophet,  by  Kahlil  Gibran,  page  36 


The  Students  Administrarive  Council's 
housing  report  released  last  week  is  probab- 
ly the  most  comprehensive  study  of  that 
perennially  bothersome  subject  ever  done 
on  this  campus. 

Its  recommendations  are  to  be  put  to  the 
various  deans  of  men  this  Thursday  in  an 
effort  to  gain  their  support. 

But  much  more  important  than  that  is 
the  support  of  the  students  living  in  the  var- 
ious  residences.  If  the  housing  situation  'S 


going  to  improve  at  U  of  T,  these  students 
must  get  behind  the  report  and  help  to  im- 
plement its  suggestions. 

For  instance,  the  report  points  out  thcr 
residence  fees  could  be  lowered  drastical'v 
in  some  cases  if  the  residents  would  forego 
the  luxury  of  maid  service  and  start  making 
their  own  beds  and  sweeping  their  own 
floors. 

At  Trinity  College,  the  report  says,  men 
pay  $212  a  year  for  this  service  Women  at 


LETTERS 


Sir: 

If  you  messiahs  of  the  New- 
Morality  claim  that  what  goes  on 
in  the  nations'  bedrooms  is  no 
one  else's  business;  then  why  is 
it  on  the  cover  of  the  review 
section  of  your  rag  (Jan.  26th) 
and  in  your  letters-to-the-editor 
column;  and  not  between  con- 
senting "adults"? 

Yours  truly, 

Jaanus  Proos 
(unemployed  short-term 
S.A.C.  Rep,  Victoria  College) 


Sir: 

Re  your  quote  for  last  Monday's 
editorial,  1  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a )  The  actual  quote 
should  be  "sit  you  down  father; 
rest  you"  (not  rest  awhile") 
b)  This  is  a  quotation  from  King 
Lear  Act  IV  scene  vi  1.  260  spo- 
ken to  the  blind  Gloucester  by 
his  son  Edgar,  who  had  just 
killed  Goneril's  steward  Oswald. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know. 

John  Michell  (IV  Trin.) 


Sir: 

As  a  member  of  St.  Michael's 
College;  I  acknowledge  with  acute 
embarrassment  the  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  of  Messrs.  Valeriote  and 
Rowan,  who  wrote  in  to  Monday's 
VARSITY  attacking  Mr.  Proos' 
advertisement.  I  would  hasten  to 
assure  the  VARSITY  and  every- 
one else  across  campus  that  the 
littleness  of  spirit  and  the  inabi- 
lity to  read  evinced  by  these  two 
in  their  command  performance 
are  by  no  means  universal  cha- 
racteristics of  the  students  at  St. 
Michael's. 

Its  a  shame  that  Messrs.  Vale- 
riote and  Rowan  didn't  read  Mr. 
Proos'  ad  fully  before  rushing  off, 
grabbing  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
foaming  with  their  pens.  Mr. 
Proos  was  not  suggesting  elimi- 
nating POSAP.  Those  who  believe 
that  society  owes  them  a  living 
can  recede  back  into  their  pre- 
natal security.  Mr.  Proos  wasn't 
threatening  them;  he  merely  sug- 
gested that  the  means  test  should 
be  more  stringent,  so  that  only 
those  who  really  need  the  money 
will  get  it.  Why  should  the  tax- 
payers —  and  that  includes  all 
of  us  —  finance  the  luxury  of  un- 
deserving sponges? 

Inability  to  read  is  sad  enough; 
Dut  casting  aspersions  on  some- 
one they  don't  know  is  rather 
low.  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
a  friend  and  political  associate 
of  Mr.  Proos.  His  family  is  not 
at  all  wealthy.  All  the  money  he 
has  he  earns  himself  by  working 
in  the  summer  and  on  weekends. 
No,  he  is  not  using  his  POSAP 
loan  to  sponsor  an  ad.  He  didn't 
get  one,  although  he  could  easily 
have  qualified  for  one.  He  could 
have  gotten  a  loan-grant  from 
POSAP  had  he  not  been  too 
proud  and  honourable  to  live  off 
your  parents  and  mine,  when  he 
was  able-bodied  and  healthy  to 
work  to  pay  his  own  way  through 
school. 

F.  Paul  Fromm  (SMC  11) 
Chairman  U  of  T  branch 
of  The  Edmund  Burke 
Society. 


Trinity  College's  St.  Hilda's  Residence  pay 
$170. 

At  University  College's  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence  maid  service  costs  each  man 
$122;  ot  New  College,  $97;  at  Devonshire, 
M07;  at  Burwash,  $101;  at  Mary  Adders- 
ley  $123. 

More  money  could  be  saved  by  elimin- 
ating the  don  system  which  costs  each  man 
at  Sir  Dan  $25-$30  a  year. 

The  authors  of  the  report,  headed  by  Ed 
Clark,  a  resident  of  Sir  Dan,  feel  students 
support  could  help  put  pressure  on  the 
deans. 

This  support  is  especially  necessary  in 
another  main  recommendation  which  would 
help  spread  the  cost  of  residences  across 
campus  —  a  recommendation  that  is  likely 
to  meet  strong  opposition  at  the  colleges. 

At  present  the  colleges — Trinity,  Victoria 
and  St.  Michael's  —  operate  and  finance 
their  own  residences.  Their  costs  are  rela- 
tively stable  because  they  are  not  building 
new  houses,  ond  do  not  have  to  meet  extra 
mortgage  costs. 

But  at  the  Univer:ity-sponsored  residen- 
ces, costs  are  sure  to  rise  drastically  this 
year  because  of  the  expenses  involved  in 
building  New  College  II,  the  new  women's 
residence. 

Construction  has  depleted  the  University  s 
private  building  fund  which  was  used  to  pay 
20  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  residence  con- 
struction. Another  20  per  cent  was  chipped 
in  by  the  provincial  government  with  the 
remaining  60  per  cent  solicited  in  loans. 

With  the  fund  depleted,  residence  con- 
struction is  being  financed  almost  entirely 
with  loans.  This  results  in  phenomenally 
high  mortgage  costs,  which  may  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  residence  fees. 

A  sharp  rise  in  these  fees  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility but  if  the  costs  were  spread  across 
campus  the  rise  would  be  checked  and  kepr 
at  a  minimum. 

It  seems  that  since  neither  the  univer- 
sity nor  the  government  is  taking  steps  to 
pay  greater  subsidies  for  these  residences, 
elimination  of  the  costly  frills  ond  equaliz- 
ing the  increased  expenses  will  soon  be- 
come a  necessity. 

The  authors  of  the  report  —  who  worked 
m  teams  from  September  to  January  re- 
searching every  aspect  of  residence  opero- 
tion — feel  that  the  present  high  costs  dis- 
criminate against  the  poorer  students. 

Generally  the  students  who  live  there  now 
come  from  the  higher  income  brackets  and 
can  afford  these  expensive  frills.  Not  only  is 
this  unjust,  but  if  fees  do  rise,  as  the  report 
predicts,  this  situation  will  become  worse 
The  mortgage  payments  could  force  up  fees 
in  the  university-sponsored  residences  by 
$  1 88  a  year. 
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High  LQ.s  of  the  world  unite 


By  MEIR  BESTER 

Which  of  the  following 
does  not  belong:  iced,  stea- 
my, wet,  frozen,  snowy? 

Adversary  is  to  victor  as 
suicide  is  to:  depression, 
corpse,  relion,  cowardice, 
achieve? 

If  you  find  the  preceding 
questions  a  breeze  you  may 
be  a  potential  member  of 
Mensa,  one  of  the  world's 
most  exclusive  societies. 

To  join  Mensa  you  must 
pass  an  I.Q.  test  with  a  hi- 
gher score  than  9&  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Applica- 
tions are  processed  by 
Mensa  Selection  Agency  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  re- 
sults are  strictly  confiden- 
tial. 

Founded  in  England  in 
1945,  Mensa  '.  oasts  of  a  cur- 
rent membership  of  some 
17,000,  representing  almost 
every  occupation— business- 
men, doctors,  housewives, 
policemen,  scientists,  sol- 
diers, and  even  editors. 

The  chairman  of  Mensa 
Canada  is  25  year  old  Henry 
David  Yee,  traffic  analyst 
lor  the  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

In  an  interview  at  his 
Pembrook  St.  home,  Mr.  Yee 
explained  the  aims  of  Mensa. 

"Many  people  are  looking 
for  some  sophisticated  and 
diabolical  aims  in  Mensa," 
he  said,  "which  in  truth  are 


nonexistent." 

"Mensa  helps  intelligent 
people  come  in  contact  with 
other  good  minds.  And  while 
there  may  be  little  surface 
agreement  between  mem- 
bers, they  share  the  desire 
to  discuss  issues  intelligen- 
tly and  critically." 

Mensa  also  provides  vo- 
lunteers for  research  work- 
ers who  need  a  high  I.Q. 
group. 

"The  advantage  here,"  ex- 
plains chairman  Yee,  "is  that 
the  I.Q.  of  members  is 
known  and  thus  any  link 
between  the  results  of  a  re- 
search test  and  the  I.Q.  of 
the  subject  can  be  readily 
determined." 

Intelligence,  Mensa's 
monthly  newsletter,  contains 
articles,  features,  and  perso- 
nal ads  submitted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

The  Annual  Mensa  Register 
provides  a  list  of  members 
with  details  of  their  occupa- 
tion and  interests.  It  is  avail- 
able to  any  member  at  a  no- 
minal price. 

At  this  point  I  interrupted 
and  blurted  out  the  question 
that  had  been  building  gra- 
dually in  my  mind. 

"Does  Mensa  encourage 
marriage  among  members  in 
an  attempt  to  breed  a  new 
race  of  supermen  who  will 
eventually  rule  the  world? 

Mr.    Yee    admitted  that 


such  a  plan  had  been  pro- 
posed by  some  members. 

He  stressed,  however,  that 
while  Mensa  members  are 
encouraged  to  express  their 
opinions  freely,  no  opinion 
is  expressed  as  being  that  of 
Mensa  itself. 

Mensa  has  no  opinion. 

Mensa  recruits,  not  by  per- 
suading people  to  think  as 
they  do,  but  by  selecting  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  think  for 
themselves. 

But  nobody,  it  seems,  not 
even  Mensa  eggheads,  can 
live  on  cerebral  juice  alone. 
Consequently,  special  inte- 
rest groups  have  been  form- 
ed within  many  Mensa  cen- 
ters, and  members  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in 
them. 

Can  Mensa  be  accused  of 
discrimination?  Discrimina- 
tion against  98  per  cent  of 
the  population?  I  think  not. 

The  suggestion  that  Mensa 
discriminates  against  lower 
IQ  groups  is  as  absurd  as 
the  suggestion  that  the  To- 
ronto Maple  Leafs  discrimi- 
nate against  those  who  can't 
play  hockey. 

Are  you  brave  enough  to 
risk  the  dreadful  revelation 
that  you  are  no  brighter 
than  98  per  cent  of  us?" 

The  preliminary  Mensa 
test  is  written  without  su- 
pervision, in  your  own  home 
—  and  it's  free. 


nine  a  minute  as  the  queen  starts  to  move 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Those  of  us  who  like  to 
keep  tabs  on  what's  hap- 
pening on  the  campus  scene 
ambled  over  to  Queen's 
Park  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  wind  was  hard,  the 
sun  was  strong,  and  there 
was  a  deep,  dull  roar  in  the 
air. 

We  headed  straight  for  the 
massive  marble  and  bronze 
monument  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Even  from  a  distance  you 
could  see  there  was  some- 
thing unusual  afoot. 

The  statue  was  surrounded 
by  about  25  people,  shout- 
ing and  waving  pasteboard 
signs  stolid  as  ever. 

We  strained  our  eves  and 
we  could  see  some  kind  o[ 
movement  in  her  lap.  Now 
and  then  a  dark  shadow- 
would  dart  over  the  edge 
of  her  rigid  thighs. 

As  we  got  closer  we  saw 
heads,  hands,  sometimes 
whole  arms,  appear  above 
Victoria's  lap  and  drop  things 
on  the  crowd  below. 

The  people  below  ignored 
the  bombardment. 

"Pigeon  power!  Pigeon 
power."  they  chanted,  and 
stomped  their  feet  to  keep 
warm. 

Resourcefully,  we  search- 
ed in  the  half-frozen  pools  of 
water  and  among  the  branch- 
es brought  down  by  the  Great 
Storm.  We  found  a  dormant 
grapevine  and  plugged  it  in. 

Our  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed. What  we  were  wit- 
nessing was  a  full  scale  con- 
frontation between  the 
Pigeon  Poisoners  and  a 
motley  group  of  Pigeon  Per- 


secution Protestors.  There 
is  a  brief  but  bitter  history 
of  intense  rivalry  between 
these  two  groups.  However 
there  is  no  suggestion  either 
of  them  is  doing  anything 
against  the  law. 

At  this  point  a  full  body 
climbed  out  of  Victoria's  lap 
and  perched  on  her  thigh.  He 
held  a  huge  bull  horn  to  his 
lips. 

"You  are  infringing  indi- 
vidual rights!"  he  proclam- 
ed,  "If  the  pigeons  are  going 
to  come  into  this  park,  any- 
one should  have  the  right  to 
poison  them." 

That  was  when  the  jeering 
started  to  get  louder.  But  he 
still  tried  to  drown  out  the 
clamour  with  cries  of  "Free 
speech!  Free  Speech!" 

Finally  he  was  led  away, 
simpering  and  sobbing,  back 
into  Victoria's  lap. 

A  spokesman  for  the  pro- 
testors came  and  stood  on 
Victoria's  toe,  craned  his 
neck  skyward,  and  cupped 
his  hands: 

"We  want  to  seriously 
question  the  nature  of  this 
university.  Is  this  campus 
complicit  in  the  poisoning 
of  pigeons?  Is  it?" 

"It  sure  as  hell  is,"  retort- 
ed an  angry  voice  from  on 
high.  Another  paper  bag  flew 
out.  This  one  hit  us  flat  in 
our  face.  It  was  hard  and 
wet. 

We  dabbed  at  our  face 
with  Kleenex,  and  it  didn't 
come  clean.  We  used  hand- 
kerchiefs. We  wiped  with  our 
sleeves.  The  blood  and  feath- 
ers came  off  warm  and 
sticky. 

The  pro-pigeon  faction  was 


getting  militant. 

"If  you  don't  come  down 
and  surrender  your  poison," 
shouted  out  a  well-dressed 
student,  "We'll  drive  Queen 
Victoria  into  the  lake!" 

There  was  no  response. 
The  pigeon  poisoners  were 
about  their  work.  As  each 
pigeon  came  fluttering 
through  the  hollow  monu 
ment,  they  snatched  it  by  the 
legs  and  stuffed  it  into  a 
lunch  bag.  (These  paper 
bags  concealed  fatal  dosages 
of  pibiophestaline,  a  pain- 
less killer  pirated  by  the 
pigeon  poisoners  from  a  zo- 
ology lab.)  They  were  push- 
ing on  nine  a  minute  when 
the  catastrophe  occurred. 

The  massive  monument 
began  to  move,  in  jerks  at 
first,  but  then  more  quickly 
and  more  smoothly.  It  ad- 
vanced rapidly  for  several 
minutes  and  then  slid  to  a 
slow  halt.  A  pigeon  poisoner 
peered  over  Victoria's  thigh. 
There  was  nothing  to  see. 
Just  the  city  lights  grey  ice 
all  around. 

That  was  all  last  night.  We 
came  back  with  ice  in  our 
hair.  Ingrid's  sister  was  in 
Niagara  Falls.  Sandy  Shecter 
was  in  Montreal. 

MacRae  sat  there  with  his 
bestial  cherubic  grin  and 
mused  out  loud: 

"And  who  says  Queen's 
Park  is  on  campus  anyway?" 

The  evidence  is  gone.  We 
checked  this  morning  on  the 
way  up  to  Daison's.  There's 
nothing  but  a  broad  hole  in 
the  ice  shee'.  where  the  black 
waters  chop  at  the  jagged 
edges 


Column  and  a  half 


"What  the  hell  are  you  and  I 
hanging  around  here  for,  Kath?" 

We  were  walking,  a  friend  and  I  toward 
U.C.  the  other  night.  (Can  you  have  a  love- 
hate  relationship  with  a  building?)  And  sud- 
denly he  shattered  my  lovely  mindless  dif- 
fusion into  the  drizzle  with  "What  the  hell 
are  you  and  I  hanging  around  here  for  any- 
way, Kath?  We  should  be  first-rate  dro- 
pouts. Why  aren't  we?"  I  gave  him  my  worn, 
weary  answer,  the  only  one  I  have  and  pro- 
bably ever  will  have.  "You  just  have  to 
come  back — and  besides,  I'm  a  miserable 
coward."  And  I  hated  him  a  minute  for  ask- 
ing that  question,  a  question  I'd  been  ram- 
ming mercilessly  down  my  throat  since  Sep- 
tember, until  I'd  cried  'uncle'  and  obliterat- 
ed it  by  default.  But  Bob,  bless  his  soul, 
resurrected  what  had  so  neatly  been  laid 
down  to  sleep.  And  I  got  to  thinking  about 
how  frighteningly  close  to  home  The  Stu-. 
dent  as  Nigger  had  hit — and  about  how  if  I 
could  just  finish  The  Alexandria  Quartet 
despite  the  ten  essays  I  have  to  do  by  Ma.lch, 
I'd  almost  die  happy — and  about  how  I 
walked  around  high  for  three  months  at  the 
beginning  of  second  year  because  all  of  a 
sudden  what  I  was  reading  had  something 
to  do  with  what  I  was  living — and  yet  how 
angry  I  was  that  it  had  been  kept  from  me 
so  long — because  you  see  the  discovery  had 
happened  not  through  my  "education"  but 
somehow  in  spite  of  it — and  about  how  a  lot 
of  groovy  people  couldn't  hack  it  and  from 
a  mother's  point  of  view  had  ruined  their 
chances  for  life — and  God  do  I  envy  them — 
and  about  how  I  have  this  one  seminar  and 
the  prof  really  tries,  you  have  to  hand  it  to 
him,  he  really  tries — leaning  forward  with 
that  earnest  puppy-dog  "c'mon-you-can-do-it- 
it's-on-the-tip-of-your- tongue  look  of  his — he 
of  the  baited  questions  and  the  booby-pri- 
zes— one  lollipop  for  your  first  Wrong  Ans- 
wer or  rather  your  first  Not-Exactly-What-I- 
Had-In-Mind  Answer — and  for  each  one 
thereafter,  two  sympathetic  throat-cluckings 
— and  about  how  I'm  terrified  of  getting 
turned-on  by  anything  because  it  just  might 
lead  to  writing — and  time  is  of  the  essence, 
dontcha  know — and  about  how  the  variety 
in  crutches  is  phenomenal — like  for  exam- 
ple— "one  more  year,  that's  all — just  one 
more  year,  that's  all — just  one  more  year 
(after  this  one,  that  is)"  or  "I  can  always 
do  my  thing  after  I've  got  the  old  B.A." — 
or  "if  someone  who  writes  like  Tarvainen  is 
still  here,  it  can't  be  all  bad" — and  about 
how  there's  Rochdale — and  who  gives  a 
damn  about  accreditation  anyway — and 
about  how  I  had  Dennis  Lee  for  a  Chaucer 
tutorial  first  year  and  we  talked  about  Ja- 
mes Baldwin  and  Growing  Up  Absurd — and 
about  how  the  A-students  in  my  course  are 
almost  all  cut-up  already  in  neat,  bite-sized 
pieces,  prepackaged  for  graduate  school — 
and  about  how  if  you  know  the  rules  well 
enough,  you  can  beat  them  at  their  own 
game — but  am  I  really  satisfied  that  easi- 
ly?— and  about  how  I  sort  of  got  to  missing 
the  university  around  the  end  of  last  July — . 

— Kothy  Barcza 


THE  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION 
PRESENTS  AN  OPEN  DISCUSSION  ON 

STUDENT  COURSE  UNIONS 

Mark  Sydney  (4th  Year  History)  will  describe  the 
nature  and  organization  of  course  unions  and  offer  a 
view  of  their  relation  to  Student  Power  and  Academic 
Freedom. 

Followed  by  open  discussion  and  debate 
TUES.  1  -  2  P.M. 
GS.ll.  HOUSE  16  BANCROFT  ST. 

Lunch  at  nominal  prices  and  lively  discussion  on  vital  topics 
All  Welcome. 
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By  JIM  COWAN 

You  are  floating  somewhere  on  the  edge  of  space. 
The  galaxies  stretch  before  you  in  an  endless  spiral. 
Two  billion  stars,  one  of  them  our  sun.  And  suddenly 
you  feel  very,  very  small. 

Science  fiction?  Not  any  more.  This  fall,  visitors 
to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  will  be  able  to  exper- 
ience the  sensation  of  a  trip  through  space,  a  journey 
back  in  time  or  a  visit  to  the  future. 

The  vehicle  for  these  ex-    the  world  around  us." 

Since  a  primary  aim  of  the 
planetarium  is  to  educate, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  much 
of  the  curatorial  staff's  time 
will  be  taken  up  with  teach- 
ing duties.  Lectures  are 
planned  for  the  public  and 
organized  parties  of  school 
children,  astronomy  stud- 
ents and  groups  interested  in 
navigation  and  the  history 
of  science. 

The  McLaughlin  installa- 
tion features  one  of  the  first 
of  a  new  series  of  composite 
optical  projectors  produced 
by  Carl  Zeiss-Jena.  The  §150,- 
000  instrument  is  really  150 
projectors  in  one.  It  can  re- 
produce the  night  sky  as 
seen  from  anywhere  on  earth 
at  any  point  in  time,  or  take 
the  viewer  on  a  journey 
around  the  earth  and  beyond 
our  solar  system. 

When  used  in  conjunction 
with  auxiliary  projectors  for 
the  sun,  moon  and  planets, 
it  produces  an  effect  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  King  as  "tanta- 
mount to  a  moving  picture 
of  the  universe." 

The  simulation  of  orbital 
space  flights  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  the  spectacular 
can  be  combined  with  the 
educational. 

"The  younger  generation, 
for  whom  space  ships  and 
interplanetary  expeditions 
have  become  fairly  common 
topics  of  conversation,  take 
to  these  shows  like  ducks  to 
water,"  says  Dr.  King.  "Bui 
eager  curiosity  and  enthus- 
iasm have  to  be  directed  to- 
ward the  goal  of  understand- 
ing and  critical  evaluation." 

The  planetarium  may  also 
be  used  for  lectures  in  astro- 
navigation  or  navigation  by 
the  stars.  But  the  extent  to 
which  these  and  other  facil- 


peditions  through  time  and 
space  will  be  the  $2,000,000 
McLaughlin  Planetarium, 
currently  under  construction 
south  of  the  ROM  on  Avenue 
Road. 

A  planetarium  is  a  build- 
ing in  which  the  position  and 
movement  of  celestial  bodies 
are  reproduced  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  Its  main 
components  are  a  projection 
dome,  which  forms  the  root 
of  the  structure,  and  a  com- 
plex projector  for  castin£ 
the  images  of  the  stars. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  King,  curator 
of  the  planetarium  makes  it 
clear  the  museum's  newest 
attraction  is  no  plaything. 

"Visitors  who  come  to 
a  planetarium  merely  to 
see  the  sun,  moon,  planets 
and  stars  'perform'  usually 
are  disappointed,"  he  says. 
"But  those  who  turn  both 
eyes  and  minds  upward  will 
have  an  experience  as  men 
tally  stimulating  as  it  is  vis- 
ually remarkable." 

BEYOND  MILKY  WAY 

Entering  the  building  eith- 
er from  Avenue  Road  or 
through  the  Museum,  a  vis- 
itor passes  through  several 
large  display  areas.  He  is 
gradually  reoriented  from 
his  earthly  surroundings  to 
those  of  the  universe. 

"We  invite  him  to  take  a 
journey  in  his  imagination 
beyond  the  Milky  Way,"  Dr. 
King  says. 

"The  demonstrations  we 
put  on  should  give  the  visi- 
tors some  idea  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  earth  in  relation 
to  the  universe.  Planetarium 
shows  can  add  another  di- 
mension to  our  thinking,  and 
help  us  to  acquire  a  deeper 
sense  of  space  and  time  than 


ities  are  used  will  depend  on 
the  demand.  Such  a  service 
could  be  useful  to  pilots, 
sailors,  yachtsmen  and  sur- 
veyors. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

The  need  for  a  major  plan- 
etarium in  Toronto  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time, 
but  until  1964  the  necessary 
financial  support  was  not 
available.  The  university  or 
Toronto,  through  the  ROM. 
expressed  a  willingness  to 
take  part  in  the  project. 
However,  the  university's 
construction  priorities  made 
it  impossible  for  U  of  T  to 
finance  such  a  scheme. 

Then,  in  November  1964, 
Colonel  R.  S.  McLaughlin 
telephoned  the  director  of 
the  ROM  and  offered  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  building  of  a 
planetarium.  He  was  later 
persuaded  to  double  this  fi- 
gure, and  construction  be- 
gan in  December,  1966. 

The  only  uncompleted  part 
of  the  main  structure  at  the 
present  time  is  the  outer 
dome,  which  is  the  building's 
chief  characteristic. 

The  dome  consists  of  a 
base  layer  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, four  to  eight  inches 
thick.  This  is  coated  with  an 
insulation  layer,  which  in 
turn  is  covered  with  a  second 
layer  of  concrete.  Finally, 
the  whole  sandwich-like  af- 
fair is  waterproofed  with  a 
synthetic  rubber. 

When  completed,  the  out- 
er dome  will  be  91  feet  in 
diameter  and  will  rise  83 
'  feet  above  the  roadway. 
The  inner  dome,  on  which 
the  images  of  the  stars  will 
be  projected,  is  made  of 
aluminum  sheets  and  is  sus- 
pended from  a  network  of 
thin  ribs.  It  is  75  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  spherically  ac- 
curate to  within  one-fifth  of 
an  inch. 

The  dome  is  coated  with  a 
special  white  paint  and  ap- 
pears smooth.  A  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  reveals 
small  holes  punched  in  its 
surface  at  quarter-inch  in- 
tervals. These  allow  speak- 
ers to  be  mounted  behind 
the  dome,  and  aid  in  air- 
conditioning  the  auditorium. 

Although  the  planetarium 
is  not  due  to  open  until  the 
fall,  Dr.  King  has  been  work- 
ing since  1966  to  prepare  it 
for  the  public.  He  has  been 
busy  assembling  his  curat- 
orial staff  and  supervising 
the  construction  of  the  many 
displays. 

Born  in  London,  England, 
Dr.  King  first  became  inter- 
ested in  astronomy  when  his 

(see  DR.  KING  page  8) 


NEW  COLLEGE 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

has  arranged  to  have  Professor  May  discuss  a  film  that  was  made  of  a  new 
phenomenon  discovered  while  experimenting  with  The  Laser,  Wednesday 
February  7th,  1 :00  p.m.  Room  21 17,  Sid  Smith. 
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Here's 
what  it's 
all  about. 
A/fie... 

by  Louis  Erlichman 

The  kid  wailing  in  O'Hare  Airport  was  blond 
Maybe  19  or  20.  The  boyish  grin  and  the  rumpl- 
ed army  fatigues  somehow  didn't  seem  to  match. 
He  was  coming  back  from  Vietnam. 

"Got  out  because  of  this  rash  on  my  ankles. 
They  say  it's  an  incurable  skin  disease.  I  sold  all 
my  old  socks  to  the  other  guys  in  my  platoon. 
Anybody  want  to  buy  my  socks?" 

For  Canadians,  it  is  little  snatches  like  this 
which  shape  our  attitudes  to  the  American  draft. 
We  look  with  benign  compassion  on  the  plight 
of  our  brethren  south  of  the  border;  we  chuckle 
at  the  "draft-dodger  blues";  sometimes  we  trem- 
ble with  emotion.  We  may  have  friends  or  rela- 
tives in  the  American  Army,  or  views  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  For  the  most  part,  however,  we 
are  detached,  here  in  our  draftless  country,  and 
find  it  close  to  impossible  to  appreciate  the  ef- 
fect of  the  draft  on  our  American  counterparts. 

Intense  personal  effect 

Young  Americans  hang  on  every  word  of  draft 
regulation  revisions  with  an  avid  interest.  In 
1963,  for  instance.  President  Kennedy  altered  the 
draft  laws  to  place  married,  childless  males  in  a 
less  vulnerable  position  for  the  draft  than  single 
males.  The  marriage  rate  of  American  twenty- 
one-year-olds  immediately  rose  by  ten  per  cent. 

The  U.S.  draft  has  an  intense  personal  effect 
on  that  country's  youth.  Within  five  days  of  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  every  male  American  must 
register  with  his  local  draft  board.  There  are 
over  4000  of  these  boards,  each  composed  of 
five  local  worthies.  These  local  draft  boards 
classify  registrants  by  placing  them  in  one  of  se- 
venteen categories,  ranging  from  1-A  (available 
for  military  service)  to  V-A  (over  the  age  of  liab- 
ility for  military  service). 

These  local  boards  realty  control  the  draft, 
for  by  their  necessarily  arbitrary  classifications 
they  decide  subject  to  appeal,  who  serves  and 
who  doesn't.  They  receive  monthly  requests 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  for  a  certain 
number  of  conscripts  (23,300  are  being  sought 
this  month),  and  they  supply  these  by  going 
through  the  Classifications  in  a  prescribed  order. 
"Delinquents"  are  taken  first,  followed  by  volun- 
teers (those,  who,  rather  than  waiting  to  be  call- 
ed up  want  to  serve  their  two  years  immedia- 
tely), single  males  without  deferment,  married 
childless  males,  and  so  on.  ... 

("Delinquents"  are  men  who  have  criminal  re- 
cords in  juvenile  or  adult  courts,  and  are  classi- 
fied at  the  discretion  of  the  local  draft  board. 
Not  included  in  this  group,  however,  are  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  punishable  by  more  han  a 
year  in  prison.  These  ex-convicts  are  granted  ex- 
emption as  "morally"  unfit  for  service-classifi- 

cation  4-K. )  1 

The  arbitrary  classification  of  registrants  lea- 
ves doubts  regarding  the  unbiased  nature  o  the 
selection  system.  The  status  of  conscientious 
nhiector  is  Derhaps  most  under  dispute. 

The  Seiecdve  Service  Act  in  the  United  States 
exempts  those  who  "by  reason  of  religious  train- 
ing and  belief  ...  (are)  conscientiously  opposed 
to  combatant  training  and  service  in  the  armed 
forces".  The  Act  goes  on,  however,  to  explain 
that  "Religious  training  and  belief  in  this  con- 
nection means  an  individual's  belief  in  a  relation 
to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties  superior  to 
those  arising  from  any  human  relation  but  does 
not  include  essentially  political,  sociological  or 
philosophical  views  on  a  merely  personal  moral 

C°Tnus  it  would  seem  that  atheists  agnostics 
humanists,  and  those  who  just  abhor  killing 
people  need  not  apply.  But  even  this  is :  not  cer- 
tain, since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1965 
(U.S.  vs.  Seeger)  that  the  real  criterion  is  whet- 
her a  given  belief  that  is  sincere  and  meaning- 
_  ful  occupies  a  place  in  the  life  of  its  possessor 


parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  orthodox  belief  in 
God."  While  offering  an  opportunity  for  more 
lenient  interpretation  (which  has  not  been  forth- 
coming) this  ruling  still  does  not  allow  an  escape 
hatch  for  those  who  believe  merely  that  war  is 
immoral. 

Those  who  do  attain  conscientious  objector 
classification  are  required  to  perform  an  equiva- 
lent period  of  non-combatant  service,  such  as 
stretcher-bearing,  or,  if  they  object  to  any  "par- 
ticipation in  war",  to  take  menial  jobs  in  hospi- 
tals or  charitable  institutions. 

Deferments  are  allowed  for  students,  agricul- 
tural and  defense  workers,  teachers,  and  others 
engaged  in  "civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  health,  safety  and  in- 
terest". The  American  government  has  acknow- 
ledged that  this  is  a  useful  way  to  keep  young  men 
in  occupations  which  may  be  lacking  in  status 
and  remuneration,  but  which  the  government 
feels  are  essential  to  national  welfare. 

Draft  deferments  also  offer  students  an  incen- 
tive to  stay  in  school  and  to  produce  good  grades. 
In  order  to  retain  his  deferred  student  status 
(classification  I-S),  the  male  student  must  be  in 
the  upper  half  of  his  first  year  class  the  upper 
two-thirds  in  second  year,  and  the  upper  three- 
quarters  in  third  year.  "Satisfactory  progress"  is 
all  that  is  required  in  Graduate  School.  On  com- 
pletion of  his  schooling,  however,  he  will  be 
made  a  prime  candidate  for  induction,  ranking 
behind  only  delinquents  and  volunteers. 

Subtle  discrimination 

The  Selective  Service  Act  says  "there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  for  or  against  him  (the  poten- 
tial draftee)  because  of  his  race,  creed  or  colour, 
or  because  of  his  membership  activity  in  any  la- 
bour political,  religious  or  other  organization," 
and  that  "each  such  registrant  shall  receive  equal 
justice." 

But  in  a  set-up  involving  preferential  categories 
for  selection,  the  way  is  left  clear  for  subtle 
discrimination  against  certain  groups  ."Delin- 
quents" are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  induction 
list  while  skilled  workers  in  certain  industries 
are  given  special  treatment.  The  Act  thus  has 
the  practical  effect  of  discriminating  against  the 
poor  man  (and,  consequently,  in  the  United  Sta- 
tes the  Negro),  since  his  opportunity  to  reach 
one  of  tile  deferred  categories  is  distincly  less 
than  that  of  someone  from  a  higher  economic 
level. 

In  addition,  poorer  boys  form  a  disproportion- 
ately large  part  of  the  20  per  cent  of  the  armed 
service  on  combat  duty,  because  their  generally 
lower  level  of  education  makes  them  ineligible 
for  many  safer,  more  sophisticated  assignments. 
Critics  decry  this  as  a  situation  in  which  the 
rich  get  out,  and  the  poor  get  shot  at".  Sixty 
per  cent  of  high  school  grads  are  drafted,  but 
only  forty  per  cent  of  college  grads. 

A  further  impediment  to  making  the  draft  a 
"fair  and  just"  system  is  the  wide  disparity  in 
regional  procedures.  In  1965,  for  example,  Mas- 
sachusetts exempted  8.9  per  cent  of  its  regis- 
trants as  4-F  ("physically,  mentaUy,  or  mora  y 
unfit"  for  service  in  the  armed  forces).  In  the 
same  year,  the  comparable  figure  for  Michigan 
was  only  1.7  per  cent. 

even  more  impressive  at  more 


The  disparity  is  

localized  levels.  One  discrict  may  not  call  up 
any  draftees,  while  at  the  same  time  another  may 
be  taking  married  men  with  children.  The  dratt 
boards  themselves,  which  are  chosen  by  Draft 
Director  General  Lewis  Hershey  on  the  advice 
of  state  governors,  are  not  always  very  represen- 
tative. Usually  they  are  tilled  by  staid,  respect- 
able conservative  citizens.  On  most  boards  in 


represented. 

The  draft  system  can  also  be  used  as  a  club 
to  silence  dissent.  Hershey  recently  proposed 
classifying  all  anti-Vietnam  war  protesters  as  de- 
linquents so  that  they  would  be  inducted  as  soon 
as  possible.  While  the  suggestion  met  with  a 
chilly  response,  and  was  not  officially  adopted, 
the  freedom  of  the  draft  boards  enables  them 
to  provide  limited  implementation  of  the  policy, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  Seven  of  the  28  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  students  who  sat  in  at  the  Ann 
Arbor  Selective  Service  Board  on  October  15, 
1965  lost  their  student  deferments  within  30 
days. 

In  spite  of  these  apparent  injustices,  suppor- 
ters of  the  draft  feel  that  the  system  as  it  now 
stands  comes  close  to  being  as  fair  as  possible. 
There  has  been  some  support  for  a  universal  con- 
scription system.  The  feeling  expressed  by  Lewis 
Hershey  is  that  the  universal  system  would  o 
only  reduce  draft  inequalities;  it  would  give  Am- 
erican youth  an  outlet  for  its  energies  and  a 
chance  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  self-worth  and  civic 
pride. 

In  1952,  a  bill  to  introduce  a  universal  system 
to  the  U.S.  was  defeated  by  Congress.  And  it  is 
unlikely  that  such  a  system  will  be  instituted 
in  the  near  future,  since  the  American  Army 
easily  fills  all  its  military  needs  through  the 
draft,  even  in  wartime.  The  idea  of  a  lottery, 
such  as  the  one  used  in  Mexico,  has  been  rej- 
ected. 

Abolition  of  the  draft,  is  also  unlikely.  Studies 
have  shown  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  volunteer  for  the  services  do  so  because  ol 
the  threat  of  the  draft.  The  implication  is  that 
military  strength  would  fall  drastically  if  com- 
pulsory service  were  abolished. 

Opposition  to  conscription  takes  a  unique  form 
in  the  United  States.  American  assumptions  of  li- 
mited government  lead  to  basic  disagreement 
with  the  use  of  youth  as  a  "national  resource". 
And  the  questions  then  arise:  Is  the  draft  really 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  American 
Way?  Could  the  resources,  both  human  and  ma- 
terial, be  better  used  for  non  military  ends?  Can 
a  man  pick  those  laws  which  he  feels  are  unjust, 
and  refuse  to  obey  them? 

Facing  the  decision 

The  questions  are  hypothetical.  Right  now. 
almost  every  American  18-year-old  male  is  still 
faced  with  a  momentous  decision.  Does  he  stay- 
in  school,  or  try  to  get  into  a  "vital"  industry, 
with  the  possibility  that  he  will  lose  his  defer- 
ment at  any  time?  Does  he  volunteer  for  service 
and  sign  up  for  three,  four  of  five  years  rather 
than  the  two  he  must  serve  if  conscripted?  And 
if  he  is  conscripted,  he  faces  the  prospect  of  an- 
other two  post-term  years  of  regular  training  ia 
the  reserve,  during  which  time  he  will  be  unable 
to  leave  the  country  without  the  permission  of 
his  local  draft  board.  Or  does  he  opt  for  six 
months'  active  service  and  five  years  in  the  re- 
serve, with  the  chance  of  being  called  into  active 
duly  at  any  time?  Does  he  volunteer  for  the  draft, 
or  wait  for  his  plans  to  be  disrupted  at  the  whim 
of  the  draft  board?  Does  he  try  for  conscientious 
objector  status  and  two  years'  labour  in  a  job 
of  the  government's  choice? 

And  what  about  the  stigma  attached  to  4-F 
("morally  unfit")  classification?  What  happens 
if  he  wants  to  serve  but  can't? 

That's  what  he  has  to  face  at  18.  After  that, 
one  wonders  if  he  needs  an  army  to  turn  him 


the  Southern  States,  Negroes  are  grossly  under-    into  a  man. 
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CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

PRESENTS 

Children's  Piano  Pieces  —  Prof.  Kennins 
Five  Piano  Pieces  —  Schoenberg 
Polyphony  for  Four  —  John  Fodi 
TUES.  FEB.  6,  1  P.M.  CONCERT  HALL  E.J.B. 

(ADMISSION  FREE) 


INCOMPETENCE 


CLASSIFIED 


GROUPS  AVAILABLE  —  R  &  B,  Rock  & 
Roll.  Folk  Groups  avo'loble  for  donees 
&  parties.  For  information  coll  927- 
1227,  783-2102  or  630-3989     after  5 


NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  !  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meols.  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  tor  stu- 
dents. Call  Roger  Ootley  481-7439  now. 


ONE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT  unfur- 
nished or  partially  furnished,  St.  George 
iy2  blocks  north  of  Bloor,  $145  per 
month.    Phone   924-1733     otter     6  30 


BEAT  THE  CROWD  !  Thursday  Feb.  8, 
8  p.m.  Wymilwood.  It's  free  I  No  band; 
no  music;  no  refreshments;  bring  a 
friend. 


WHO  KNOWS !  You  might  find  the 
key  to  success  if  you  attend  the  free 
Christian  Science  Lecture  entitled 
"How  to  live  Successfully"  by  Herbert 
E.  Rieke  C  S.B.  Thurs.  Feb.  8,  8  p.m. 
Wymilwood. 


FREE  I !  A  Christian  Science  lecture  by 
Herbert  E.  Rieke  C.S.B.  entitle  "How 
to  Live  Successfully",  Thursday  Feb- 
ruary 8,  8:00  p.m.  at  Wymilwood.  All 
are  welcome. 


TAKE   A    POSITIVE  STAND     on  the 

dance  floor.  Come  to  the  Electricol 
Club  Donee  at  the  Drill  Hall;  Feb.  ? 
from  9:00  to  12:00  p.m. 

EXPERIENCED  LEGAL  SECRETARY  re- 
quires typing  ot  home.  Thesis,  techni- 
cal popers,  etc.  233-6801 . 


FOR  SALE  —  U  of  T  jacket,  navy,  size 
40.  snap  closure,  never  been  worn 
(too  lorge,  received  as  gift).  Call  Dove, 
922-7005. 


O.C.E  POLAR  BEAR  CLUB  AND  CO. 
LTD.  —  sauna,  &  chilly-willy  dip  ir 
pond  of  Hart  House  farm.  Feb  10th. 


PHILIPS  TAPE  RECORDERS  20%  dis- 
count. Call  Mike  ot  487-3994  even- 
ings. 


DON'T  HUSTLE  NOW  I  Do  it  Fri.  Feb. 
9  ot  the  Baltic  Bash  !  Estonian  House 
858  Broadview.  Food!  Bor !  Cosuol! 
Everyone  Welcome!  7.30-12:30  Stag 
or  Drog, 


BUS  TRIP  to  Hort  House  form  meals 
&  snack,  dance,  live  band  —  $i.00  — 
Feb.  1 0th.  Tickets  sold  12-2  every  doy. 
O.C.E.  (Bloor  &  Spodina)  Only  fot 
swingers  I 


REGULAR  BABYSITTER  wanted  for  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  evenings.  Bloor  and 
Jarre  area.     Phone  769-7462  after  7 


GRADUATE  OF  FASHION  SCHOOL  to  do 

dressmaking.  Experienced  In  all  types 
of  clothes.  Daytime,  evening  &  bridal. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  537-9192  ofter 
7  p.m. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


WHAT  A  DEAL! 


•  Chilled  Tomato  Julci, 


Chat  broiled  boneless 
New  York  sirloin  steak. 


•  Baited  Potato, 

•  Steak'N'  Burger  Salad, 
French  Dressing, 

•  Toasted  Roll, 


\ Strawberry  Shortcake, 
Tea.  Coffee.  Milk 
or  Soft  Drink. 


FOR  AN  EXTRA  SAVING!!! 

Present  this  coupon  to  the  cashier  when  you  pay  your  check.  The 
coupon  entitles  you  and  your  party  to  an  EXTRA  DIVIDEND. 


•  *YONGE  AND  BLOOR 

•  YONGE  AND  DUNDAS 

•  240  BLOOR — opposite  Varsity  Stadium 

•  *CLUB  EMBASSY — Bloor  near  Bay 

•  77  KING  E. — next  to  The  King  Edward  Hotel ! 


! 
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50'  OFF 

RESTAURANTS 


This  coupon  is  good  for  50  cents  to  all 
members  of  your  party  on  the: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 
and  CLUB  EMBASSY 

IPrice  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 


FROM  the  HINTERLANDS 

Lack  of  money:  a  major  problem  at  UBC 

VANCOUVER  (Special)  —  The  financial  situation 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  is  appalling, 
UBC  President  Kenneth  Hare  said  last  week. 

"Its  the  number  one  problem  the  university  faces. 
We've  had  an  enormous  flood  of  students,  but  the  re- 
sources haven't  been  added  fast  enough." 

He  didn't  blame  the  provincial  government  for 
the  financial  situation. 

"I'm  very  much  opposed  to  blaming  the  govern- 
ment. The  electorate  gets  the  government  is  deserves." 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Today 

1  p.m. 

Australia  —  an  Asian  Power? 
Lecture  by  Jill  Conway  of  the  his- 
tory dept.  International  Students 
Centre,  33  St.  George.  Everyone 
welcome. 

Liberal -Club  meeting,  I.C.  Lum- 
sden.  political  economy  dept.  Sub- 
ject: The  free  world  of  Canada  and 
Lotin  America.  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
Rm.  1073. 

4  p.m. 

Rally  for  the  Longdon-Schactar 
Campaign  Rm.  2108  Sidney  Smith 
Hall. 

4:15  p.m. 

Dr.  Jean  Vanier  continues  his 
lecture  series  on  love  ond  the  con- 
quest of  misery.  Today's  lecture 
on  communion,  dialogue  and  pre- 
sence. St.  Mike's,  Brennan  Hall 
Auditorium. 

7:30  p.m. 

Contempory  North  American  In- 
dian culture.  Poetry  reading,  music. 
Firebird  Discussion  Club.  Hart  House 
South  Sitting  Room. 

«:30  p.m. 

The  Shadow  of  A  Gunman  by 
Sean  O'Casey,  directed  by  Sean 
Mulcahy.  Presented  by  the  Trinity 
College  Dramatic  Society  and  the 
Irish  "rheatre  Society.  Cartwright 
Halt.  St.  Hildo's  College  Also 
Tuesday. 


Tuesday 
1  p.m. 

Three  films  about  Quebec  pain- 
ters. Rm.  241,  Larkin  Bldg,  Tri- 
nity. 

Liberal  Club  meeting.  Canadian 
Foreign  Aid.  S.K.  Westal,  director 
of  information,  external  aid  dept 
Rm.  1073.  Sidney  Smith. 

Graduate  Students  Union,  discus- 
sions on  Student  Power  and  Aca- 
demic Freedom. 

4:15  p.m. 

Poetry  Readings  by  Margaret  Ar- 
wood,  author  of  the  Circle  Game 
(Governor  General's  Award  for  Poe- 
try 1 967)  Alumni  Hall  Victoria 
College. 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  Diners  Club.  Members  $1.25 
Non-Members  $1 .75  For  Reserva- 
tions coll  923-7837  before  1  p.m. 
Tuesday. 

7  p.m. 

Centennial  Film  Board  meeting 
with  Paul  Nickolich  of  the  CSC, 
University  College,  Rm.  104. 

Blue  and  White  Society  for  Win- 
ter Carnival.  Anyone  interested  m 
helping,  especially  projectionists  are 
welcome, 

8:15  p.m. 

Meeting  of  Amnesty  Internation- 
al, 23  Cuthbert  Crescent. 


(continued  from  page  6) 

torate  degrees  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  science. 

Dr.  King  has  held  positions 
with  the  London  Palnetarium 
and  the  British  Astronom- 


Dr.  King  preparing  for  public  since  1966 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

516  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


ical  Society. 

Although  the  curator 
would  not  say  the  McLaugh- 
lin is  the  best  planetarium  in 
Canada,  he  did  point  out  the 
display  area  and  the  projec- 
tion dome  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  country. 

There  are  other  planetaria 
in  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Cal- 
gary, Edmonton  (Canada's 
first)  and  Vancouver, 
father  gave  him  a  book  about 
it.  He  studied  optics  and 
succeeded  in  building  a  few 
small  telescopes. 

Seeking  a  formal  educa- 
tion, he  studied  astronomy 
and  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  later 
attained  his  master  and  doc- 


Erratic  harbinger  of  better  things? 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

Well,  this  is  better.  Fri- 
day's opening  of  Brouart  at 
Hart  House  Theatre  was  an 
erratic  harbinger  of  better 
things  to  come.  The  Drama 
Centre  has  finally,  with  the 
help  of  Leon  Major  and  Les 
Lawrence,  the  designer, 
mounted  a  show  that  remote- 
ly resembled  something  that 
should  be  in  a  theatre  and 
not  in  an  essay  concerned 
with,  say,  the  decline  of 
theatre. 

Brouart  is  an  actable,  at 
times  gripping  piece  that  de- 
scribes  what  must  be  the 
bureaucrat's  nightmare:  an 
occasion  when  all  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  insti- 
tution fail  him  and  he  is 
forced  to  deal  with  a  "speciai 
case."  Brouart  is  a  prison 
warder,  and  runs  a  tight 
ship.  Everything  is  in  its 
place,  and  he  insists  that  his 
assistant,  and  other  subor- 
dinates, both  of  them,  call 
him  chief.  Brouart  is  a  man 
with  a  carefully  mapped  out 
life.  Into  his  microcosmic 
order,  is  thrown  a  man  who 
has  been  tried  and  convicted 
for  murder.  He  claims  he  has 
not  caused  the  deaths,  rather 


he  has  known  about  them 
before  they  happened.  B  u  t 
this  is  no  matter  to  Brouart. 
It  is  Brouart's  duty,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  in-  these 
cases,  to  keep  the  condemn- 
ed man  occupied;  to  keep  his 
thoughts  from  wandenns  to 
the  chopping  block.  The  con- 
demned man  insists  that  he 
is  innocent,  and  after  two 
more  incredibly  tedious  acts, 
we  are  told  that  innocent 
though  he  be,  his  kind  of  in- 
nocence has  no  place  in  our 
world  of  the  automatic  and 
valueless. 

The  problem  with  the  play, 
Brouart,  is  that  the  author, 
Claude  Aveline,  shouldn't 
have  tried  to  make  the  thing 
into  a  play.  At  least  not  a 
full-length,  three-acter.  There 
is  enough  stuff  in  it  for 
about  one  act,  or  about  twen- 
ty pages  of  short  story.  What 
the  infantile  program  notes 
describe  as  "clear  cut  per- 
sonages" are  one  dimension- 
al, boring  stereotypes.  What 
took  Aveline  an  act  and  a 
half  of  chatter  to  establish, 
Pinter  could  have  made  clear 
in  about  two  sentences  and 
three  revealing  pieces  of 
business.  Durenmatt  would 


Pat  Saul 
Henry   Tarvainen  con- 
front each  other  in  'Brouart'. 


not  have  bothered  to  tell  the 
story  at  all. 

Director  Leon  Major,  fol- 
owing  his  author's  lead, 
leaped  at  every  chance  to 
overplay  the  action.  The  pro- 
duction was  thick  with  ob- 
vious flag-waving  and  frantic 
signalling  when  a  quiet 
pointing  would  have  been 
more  effective.  Brouart 
(played  by  the  omnipresent 
James  Bradford)  is  allowed 
to  indulge  himself  in  such  a 
state  of  delirium  tremens 
and  high-fallutin'  theatrics 
after  a  few  gulps  of  brandy, 
that  I  was  sure  that  we  were 
seeing  a  propaganda  piece 
for  prohibition. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  pro- 
duction was  one  of  inflated 
self-indulgence.  Henry  Tar- 
vainen playing  the  part  of 
the  condemned  man's  law- 
yer had  us  convinced,  for 
the  first  act,  that  he  was  the 
devil  himself,  and  not  just 
the  devil's  advocate.  Every- 
thing was  so  INTENSE!!! 
And  with  so  little  basis  for 
the  intensity.  These  guys 
were  playing  this  little  play 
as  if  it  were  the  Crucible  . . . 
or  SOMETHING!!! 

Les  Lawrence  came  up 
with  a  set  that  transformed 
Hart  House  theatre  into  a 
provincial  prison.  With  plas- 
tic CBC  bricks  and  careful 
painting,  the  visual  aspect  of 
the  piece  was  one  of  almost 
complete  realism.  I'm  not 
sure  that  realism  was  the 
key  here,  though.  When  a 
play  is  about  the  supernat- 
ural invading  the  petty  and 
mundane,  wouldn't  surreal- 
ism be  a  more  appropriate 
style  for  the  show? 

Anyway,  I'm  being  picky. 
Leon  Major  got  some  of  the 
best  student  performances 
seen  here  all  year,  and  the 
Drama  Centre  has  finally 
produced  a  show  that  was 
theatrical.  As  I  said  before, 
the  play  wasn't  great,  or  even 
good,  but  the  performances 
and  the  production  values 
were.  It  seems  as  if  the 
floundering  Production  end 
of  the  Drama  Centre  is  find- 
ing its  way.  We'll  just  have  to 
be  more  patient,  I  guess. 


STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

NOMINATIONS: 

OPEN  —  Today,  February  5,  1968  9:00  a.m. 
CLOSE  — Thursday,  February  8, 1968   5:00  p.m. 

Nomination  forms  and  election  rules  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  S.A.C.  Office 

Completed  forms  should  be  returned  to 
Executive  Assistant's  Office  S.A.C.  Bldg. 


STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 
at  U  of  T 

WHERE  WE'RE  AT  AND 
WHERE  WE'RE  GOING 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1968 

NEW  ACADEMIC  BUILDING 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


10:00  a.m.  Keynote:  Student  Government.  Why 

Bother?  Steve  Ireland,  President,  Federation 
of  Students,  University  of  Waterloo. 

10:45  a.m.  Discussion  groups 

I.  Who  Should  Run  the  University? 
including:  Who  Runs  it  Now? 

Are  offers  of  student  representation  c 
token  or  a  break-through? 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

II.  A  Place  To  Live. 

Are  residence  fee  hikes  necessary? 
Should  students  run  the  residences? 
Are  co-ops  a  viable  alternative  to  residence 
living?  Tartu  College:  a  SAC  financed  resi- 
dence. 

III.  What  We  learn 

U  of  T  education:  more  harm  than  good? 
Alternatives:  Rochdale?  Harrod  Experiment^ 
Solutions  for  U  of  T:  Macpherson  Report 
What's  There  and  What  Isn't 

IV.  Communicating  with  1 9,999  other  students 
The  Student  Press 

The  Future  of  Radio  at  U  of  T 

What  about  non-readers  and  .-ion-listeners? 

A  host  of  interesting  and  knowledgeable  people  to  talk 
with  in  each  group. 

12:00  The  Campus  Centre:  A  Sneak  Preview  by  Gerry 
McMaster,  Campus  Centre  Chairman. 

12:30  Lunch 

2:00  p.m.  Where  the  Power  Lies:  SAC,  college,  or 
course  level?  A  panel  discussion  among  a 
strong  advocate  of  SAC  powe*,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  college  or  faculty  power,  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  power  at  the  course  level. 

3:30  Groups  —  continuation  of  Groups  I  -  IV 

5:00  Reports  from  discussion  groups  and  summing-up 

6:00  Adjournment 

Indubitably  of  interest  to  all  prospective  politicians 
ANYWHERE  on  campus  next  year. 
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HILLEL 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  who,  be- 
cause of  religious  observance,  are  unable  to  write  exa- 
minations on  Passover,  ore  requested  to  register  im- 
mediately with  Rabbi  Aaron  M.  Kamerling,  Hillef 
Foundation,  1 86  St.  George  Street.  , 


Wrestling  Blues  trim  McGill  &  Queen's  at  Kingston 

By  DAVE  POWELL 


L 


VISITS  COMMITTEE 

MEETING: 

TUESDAY,  FEB.  6  -  1  P.M. 

SID.  SMITH    RM.  1085 

STUDENTS 
FROM  ALL  FACULTIES 
NEEDED 


The  University  of  Toronto 
wrestling  team  travelled  to 
'Kingston  on  Saturday  to 
defeat  Queens  and  McGill, 
in  a  tri-meet,  by  a  score  of 
82  to  68,  for  McGill,  and  58, 
for  Queens. 

In  his  first  intercollegiate 
competion,  Peter  Celli  (123 
lb.  class)  had  a  fine  debut 
with  victories  in  both  of  his 
matches.  Veterans  Jim  Doner 
(130)  and  Bob  Kellerman 
(137)  displayed  their  usual 
fine  form  to  each  win  both 
of  their  events.  Despite  a 
bad  back,  Ron  Wilson  (145) 
pinned  his  first  opponent, 


but  lost  a  close  decision,  in 
the  second.  Rookie  Dennis 
Boadway  (152),  fought  well 
to  gain  a  split  in  his  pair  of 
matches. 

Bill  Allison  (160)  pinned 
his  first  opponent,  and  then, 
in  a  tremendous  display, 
whipped  reigning  OQAA  and 
Canadian  Intercollegiate 
champion  Ron  Stoodley  of 
McGill. 

Vic  Helfand  ( 177),  ignored 
a  bad  knee,  and  showed  ex- 
cellent style  in  recording  two 
victories.  Mike  Wright  (191) 
registered  a  fall  in  his  first 
match,  and  then  put  up  a 
tough  battle  against  McGUTs 
great   Intercollegiate  cham- 


pion, Larry  Barron,  before 
finally  being  pinned.  Heavy- 
weight Alex  Squires  display- 
ed good  speed,  and  a  lot  of 
potential  for  a  new  man,  as 
he  split  his  matches. 

Blues  host  MacMaster  this 
Tuesday  night,  in  their  last 
official  meet  of  the  season 
before  the  OQAA  finals  in 
Guelph  on  Feb.  24-25. 


AFRICA  NIGHT  1968 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  10,  1968 

Programme  of  Music  Dance  &  Drama 

Highlight:  PATH  OF  THUNDER 
by 

JAN  GAREW 
Directed  by  JEAN  BARTELS 
Music  by  JOSEPH  NXUMALO 

OCE  AUDITORIUM      7:30  P.M. 
ADMISSION  $2 

Students  $1.50  (with  ATL  Cards) 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1U|«  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
IIIC*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  A  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While  U-Wail 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.rn.-l  I  p.m.  Dally 


AUSTRALIA 

-  an  ASIAN 
POWER? 

hear  Mrs.  Jill  Conway 
of  Dept.  of  History 
TODAY  ONE  p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT 
CENTRE 
33  St.  George  St. 


SACCE  1968 

COURSE  EVALUATION 

Following  is  a  tentative  list  of  the  SCIENCE  courses  to  be  evaluated 
during  SACCE  1968  week  early  in  March: 


Actuarial  Science  100 
Actuarial  Science  200 
Actuarial  Science  123 
Applied  Mathematics  221 
Applied  Mathematics  261 
Applied  Mathematics  321 
Applied  Mathematics  361 
Astronomy  100 
Astronomy  101 
Biology  310 
Botany  100 
Botany  1 10 
Botany  210 
Botany  31 1 
Botany  170 


Chemistry  100 

Math  110 

Math  300 

Chemistry  1 10 

Math  115 

Math  320 

Chemistry  120 

Math  120 

Math  330 

Chemistry  130 

Math  140 

Math  340 

Chemistry  21 1 

Math  155 

Math  350 

Chemistry  214 

Math  165 

Math  364 

Chemistry  227 

Math  200 

Math  420 

Chemistry  237 

Math  206 

Physics  1 10 

Chemistry  314 

Math  210 

Physics  120 

Chemistry'317 

Math  220 

Physics  130 

Geology  100 

Math  230 

Physics  210 

Geology  101 

Math  240 

Physics  220 

Geology  122 

Math  245 

Physics  221 

Math  100 

Math  264 

Physics  230 

Math  106 

Math  265 

Physics  310 

Physics  322 
Physics  323 
Physics  433 
Statistics  201 
Zoology  100 
Zoology  101 
Zoology  1 10 
Zoology  170 
Zoology  200 
Zoology  210 
Zoology  270 
Zoology  271 
Zoology  300 
Zoology  382 
Zoology  393 
Zoology  494 


Should  any  FACULTY  MEMBER  (or  student)  specifically  wish  to  have  his  course  added  to  this  list,  such  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  by  writing  to  Science   Editor   DAVE  GOBEIL  at  the  SAC  Office  or  phoning  him  at  922-9279. 

A  tentative  list  of  ARTS  courses  will  be  published  one  week  from  today 
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Bryon  leads  swimmers  to  swamp 

By  DAVE  POWELI 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  Varsity  swimming  team  erased  any 
doubts  as  to  their  supremacy  in  OQAA  swim- 
ming  circles  Saturday,  by  shellacking  Queens 
McG.lI,  and  U  of  Montreal  in  antaS 
legiate  meet  m  Kingston.  Blues  amassed  98 
points  to  46  for  Queens,  44  for  McGill  and  9 
for  Montreal.  In  the  process,  Toronto  won 
10  of  12  events,  and  set  pool  records  in  nine 
of  them.  — 

Rookie  Terry  Bryon  was  outstanding 
winning  three  events:  the  1,000  and  500  vard 
freestyle  and  the  200  yard  butterfly  all  in 
record  time.  Illustrious  Gaye  Straiten,  took 
the  200  yard  backstroke,  and  the  200  individ 
ual  medley,  the  latter  in  an  unofficial  Cana- 
dian intercollegiate  record  time.  Captain 
Robin  Campbell  unofficially  tied  the  OOAA 
record  in  the  200  free,  and  came  a  close 


second  m  the  500  free.  Veteran  Theo  van 
Kyn  won  the  100  free,  and  Chris  Fisher  and 
Bob  Watt  placed  1-2  in  the  50  free. 

In  the  most  exciting  race  of  the  day,  rookie 
George  Goldsmith,  despite  his  best  time  ever, 
i?st  the  200  yard  breastroke  by  inches  tj 
'  ony  Templeton  of  Queens. 
In  the  relays,  Stratten,  Heatley,  Paul  Fish- 
and  van  Ryn  tied  the  OQAA  record  in  tha 
WU  yard  medley  and  Macintosh,  Chris  Fish- 
er, Campbell,  and  van  Ryn  won  the  400  fret- 
Van  Ryn  swam  his  best  time  in  four  years  of 
university  competition  in  his  100  yard  seg- 
ment of  the  race. 

Blues  host  McMaster  on  Tuesday  night  at 
o  p.m.  and  then  face  two  top  local  aquatic 
clubs,  Etobicoke  and  the  University  Settle- 
ment, next  Saturday  afternoon,  as  a  warm- 

24P25°r       °QAA  f'nalS  31  Western  on  Feh- 


VARSITY  ADS  DEADLINE 

MON.  PAPER  —  THURS.  NOON 
WED.  PAPER  —  FRI.  NOON 
FRI.  PAPER  —  TUES.  NOON 

Submit  copy  hi  S.A.C.  Bldg  Main  Campus  -  923-8171 


EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

Lecture  Series  by 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

"Sir  C.  Lyell,  P.  Mathews  and  R.  Chambers: 
Three  evolutionary  Scotsmen 

TODAY 

Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College,  at  5.30  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  ond 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


Varsity  Blues'  Arvo  Neidre  (52)  flips  the  ball  up  for  two 
points  during  Saturday's  basketball  game  against  Mc- 
Master. Failing  to  flick  it  away  is  Mac's  Jim  Murray  (34). 

3  photo  by  JOHN  SWAIGEN 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  MARCH  1$ 
GROUP  RATES 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1 131 

OPEN  DAILY*  P.M,-THURS..FR...f.M. 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

presents 

WINTER 
CARNIVAL  '68 


Thurs.  Feb.  8  -  MOVIE  NIGHT 

—  Animation  &  Abstraction;  World  of  Henry  of  Orient,  Never  or. 
Sunday;  You're  a  Big  Boy  Now;  Hiroshima  Mon  Amour;  Pink 
Panther,  Bugs  Bunny,  Yosemite  Sam,  &  Speedy  Gonzoles  Cartoons 

—  Showings  at  7:00  and  9:20  p.m.;  Admission:  $.50  person 

Fri.  Feb.  9  -  HOCKEY  GAME 

—  Engineering  Dance  After  the  Game  at  the  Drill  Hall 


Sat.  Feb.  10  -  MORNING 

— ■  Ice  Sculpture  Judging,  Chariot  Races,  Tug-of-War  gomes, 
Toilet  Bowl  Games,  etc. 

—  AFTERNOON 

—  12:00  —  Eat-Out 

—  1 :30-4:30  —  Drill  Hall  Dance  (2  Bands) 

—  admission:  $1  person 

•  EVENING 

—  9:00-12:00. —  Dance  at  Hart  House 

—  The  George  Frank  Orchestra 

—  The  Trump  Davidson  Orchestra 

—  The  Ugly  Ducklings 

—  Eddie  Spencer  &  the  Mission  Revue 
* —  Admission;  $3.50  couple 

—  6:30-12:00  —  Overflow  Dance  at  Howard  Ferguson  Hall 

—  The  Mushroom  Castle 

—  Bobby  Washington  &  The  Soul  Society 
* —  Admission:  $1.50  person 

^Tickets  ore  now  available  at  the  S.A.C.  Office  for  the  dances  only. 
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U  of  M  netminder  Luc  St.  Jean  rises  to  the  occasion  for  the  umpteenth  time  as  here  he  outguesses  Blues'  hard-working 
Murray  Stroud  (14)  during  last  night's  hockey  game.  St.  Jean  was  sensational  all  night,  earning  first  star  rating  and 
holding  Blues  to  a  narrow  4-2  victory. 

photo  by  JOHN  SWA  I  GEN 


ICE  BLUES  TIE  MAC  FRIDAY  NIGHT 


CAGERS  LOSE  107-97 


Shinny-win  over  Montreal  caps  hectic  week-end 


By  MIKE  McGARRY 

Playing  their  third  game  in  four  nights,  following  a 
tough  2-2  draw  with  McMaster  last  Friday,  Varsity  Blues 
needed  a  third  period  scoring  surge  last  night  to  overcome 
the  stellar  goal-tending  of  Montreal's  Luc  St.  Jean.  His 
superb  net-minding  kept  Carabins  in  the  game  until  the 
final  stanza  when  Blues  came  alive  for  a  4-2  victory  at  Var- 
sity Arena.  Time  after  time  seemingly  certain  goals  were 
blocked  by  his  nimble  legs  and  agile  hands. 


FIRST  PERIOD 

Jacques  Larin  opened  the 
scoring  for  Montreal,  slia- 
ping  the  puck  at  2.38,  past 
Varsity's  John  Wrigley.  Blues 
failed  to  capitalize  on  Cara- 
bins' lacklustre  offence  and 
they  missed  a  tying  goal 
when  St.  Jean  robbed  Bob 
by  McClelland  on  a  so'.o 
breakaway.  St.  Jean  frustra- 
ted Varsity  on  at 'least  four 
other  occasions  in  a  very 
ragged  period. 

SECOND  PERIOD 

St.  Jean  continued  to  per- 


form miracles  in  this  period. 
He  thwarted  McClelland 
again  on  a  screen  drive  in 
the  first  minute.  At  the  other 
end,  Blues'  netminder  John 
Wrigley  playe  das  if  inspir- 
ed by  his  opposite  number, 
flopping  in  front  of  three 
dangerous  Montreal  shots 
only  a  minute  later  and 
spearing  Robert  Lafontaine's 
pointblank  shot  at  the  eight- 
rhinute  mark.  Meanwhile  St. 
Jean  was  throwing  a  human 
barricade  before  powerplay 
drives  by  Blues'  Gord  Cun- 
ningham. Finally  Brian  St. 
John  flipped  a  rewound  over 


the  prone  Carabin  .  goal-ten- 
der at  13.32.  When  Murray 
Stroud  single-handedly  dest- 
royed Montreal's  powerplay 
it  looked  as  if  Blues  were  on 
their  way.  But  the  period  en- 
ded with  Montreal  ahead  2-1 
on  a  gift  interception  thai 
Lafon-aine  slapped  into  the 
Toronto  net  late  in  the  per- 
iod. 

THIRD  PERIOD 

The  Varsity  machine  pick- 
ed up  momentum  and  over 
whelmed  Carabins'  slim 
lead.  At  2:27  Ward  Passi 
swooped  in  on  St.  Jean's 
doorstep  and  parked  Paul 
Laurent's  rebound  behind  the 
goal  line.  Even  so,  Luc  con- 
tinued to  astonish  the  fans 
as  the  play  swarmed  around 
him.  Peter  Speyer  and  Passi 
in  particular  were  foiled  on 
magnificent  grabs  and  stabs 
by  St.  Jean.  Brian  Jones 
scored  the  winner  mid-wav 


Blues'  playoff  hopes  flicker 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

Bill  Fowler  has  had  three  unfulfilled  am- 
bitions during  his  tenure  as  McMaster  bas- 
ketball coach — to  win  a  League  champion- 
ship, to  beat  Windsor  Lancers,  and  to  de- 
feat Varsity  Blues  in  Hart  House.  Saturday 
night's  game  left  him  with  only  two  fields 
to  conquer,  as  his  Marauders  came  from 
behind  in  the  dungeon  to  take  Varsity  104-97. 

The  win  was  McMaster's  first  in  seven 
starts.  The  loss  was  Toronto's  fourth,  vir- 
tually eliminating  them  from  playoff  con- 
tention. It  will  now  take  a  combination  of 
three  Varsity  wins  and  three  Western  losses 
to  give  Blues  a  shot. 

For  30  minutes  of  Saturday's  encounter, 
it  looked  like  a  Varsity  win  all  the  way. 
Marauders  came  out  running,  trying  to  pres- 
sure Blues  early  in  the  game.  But  hot  shoot- 
ing, chiefly  from  Bruce  Dempster  (14 
points)  and  Ron  Voake  (13)  kept  Blues 
ahead  4643  at  the  half. 

After  falling  behind  early  in  the  second 
half.  Varsity  came  storming  back  and  built 
a  71-60  lead  with  eleven  minutes  to  play. 
And  with  nine  minutes  left,  Blues  were  still 
up  79-70. 

But  from  that  point  on,  the  game  belong- 
ed to  McMaster.  Peter  Wheatley  and  Andy 
Martinson  took  over  the  boards  completely, 
leaving  Varsity  only  the  outside  shot,  and 
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their  man-to-man  defense  cut  off  Bruce 
Dempster's  shooting. 

Paul  Allingham  and  Karl  Mearns  started 
sinking  incredible  shots  from  way  outside, 
and  Wheatley  kept  dumping  in  any  re- 
bounds. With  three  minutes  to  go,  Marau- 
ders had  pulled  ahead  93-87. 

Varsity  gave  it  one  more  try,  as  Ron 
Voake  narrowed  the  count  to  93-91  in  the 
final  two  minutes.  But  a  combination  of  un- 
believable shooting  and  defensive  hustle  re- 
built Mac's  lead  to  the  final  seven  points. 

The  one  player  Marauders  couldn't  con- 
trol was  Mark  White,  who  played  his  best 
game  of  the  season.  Smallest  (5'8")  player 
on  the  Toronto  team,  White  checked,  stole 
the  ball,  and  drove  through  and  around  the 
Mac  team  for  26  points,  21  of  them  in  an 
amazing  second  half  performance. 

Peter  Wheatley  was  Marauders'  individual 
star.  The  6'6"  center  made  full  use  of  his 
height,  rebounding  and  hitting  for  32  big 
points.  Following  him  in  the  scoring  were 
Paul  Allingham  with  17  points,  and  Jim  Mur- 
ray and  Karl  Mearns  with  16  apiece.  All 
three  did  most  of  their  scoring  in  the  fren- 
zied final  minutes. 

SCORING: 

For  McMASTER :  Wheatley  32  Allingham  17,  Mearns  16 
Murray  16,  Martinson  14,  Tebbs  9. 

For  VARSITY:  White  26,  Dempster  18.  Voake  17,  Neidre 
16,  Hadden  14.  Slater  4,  MacNaughton  2 


through  the  period  but  it  a\ 
most  seemed  anticlimactic 
after  St.  Jean's  contortions. 

In  the  barrage  of  rubber 
that  Varsity  launched  at  the 
Montreal  goal  it  was  amazing 
that  the  final  score  kept  be- 
low double  figures.  The  con- 
stant Toronto  pressure  was 
finally  rewarded  with  a  neat 
goal  by  Laurent  on  a  set-up 
from  Passi.  The  last  six  min- 
utes were  highlighted  by 
Stroud's  nifty  rush  through 
the  entire  Carabin  team 
while  Blues  were  short- 
handed.  John  Wrigley  plug- 
ged the  gap  to  shut  off  a  last- 
ditch  Montreal  attack. 
Around  the  Net  .  .  .  Shots  o^ 
net:  Toronto:  56,  Montreal. 
29.  Twenty-nine  of  Toronto's 
56  were  in  the  third  period. 
The  three  stars  were  St.  Jean, 
Stroud,  and  Passi. 


McMASTER  2 
VARSITY  2 

By  STEVE  KATES 

Weariness  and  a  stout  Mc- 
Master defence  combined  to 
hold  the  nor.  ally  powerful 
Blues  2-2  on  Friday  night 
at  Varsity  Arena.  Mar- 
lins, the  last  team  to  beat 
Varsity  during  intercolle- 
giate play,  employed  a  frus- 
trating albeit  effective  exhi- 
bition of  clutch  and  grab 
hockey.  Four  holding  penal- 
ties were  called  in  the  first 
period  alone  while  many 
other  flagrant  infractions  of 
the  same  variety  were  over- 
looked. One  of  the  Macmen 
was  so  caught  up  in  this 
phase  of  the  game  that  he 
reached  out  from  the  bench 
to  grab  a  rushing  Blue  for- 
ward. 

Blues,  looking  extremely 
tired  after  Thursday's  game 
in  Waterloo  were  continually 
being  beaten  to  the  puck. 
They  played  an  uncharacter- 
istically sloppy  game  and  a 
Varsity  miscue  led  to  the 
first  goal  early  in  the  game. 


Mac  centre  Chuck  Cippola, 
left  uncovered  in  front  of  the 
net,  blasted  home  a  slapshot 
from  fifteen  feet. 

Blues  evened  up  the  count 
early  in  period  two  when 
Brian  Jones  drove  the  puck 
into  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  after  Murray  Stroud 
won  the  draw  to  the  left  of 
the  net. 

Toronto  then  took  the  lead 
at  the  start  of  the  third  pe- 
riod, scoring  while  a  man 
short. 

McClelland  blocked  a  shot 
at  his  blueline  and  the  puck 
slid  down  the  ice  just  inside 
the  Mac  blue  line.  Marlin 
goalie  Ian  Budge,  came  far 
out  of  his  net  to  clear  the 
puck  and  knocked  it  right 
onto  Stroud's  stick.  Stroud 
circled  around  the  outstret- 
ched eager  and  fired  the 
puck  into  the  net. 

McMaster  closed  the  scor- 
ing on  a  two-on-one  break 
when  Blues  failed  to  get 
back  to  cover.  John  DeDiana 
carried  the  puck  down  the 
left  side  passing  to  Kelly 
who  scored. 

The  game  threatened  to 
break  into  a  brawl  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  probably 
would  have  but  for  the  res- 
traint shown  by  Marlins. 
Their  strategy  seemed  to  be 
to  get  Blues  angry,  but  keep 
their  cool  themselves,  evi- 
denced by  the  string  of  third 
period  double  penalties,  to 
Mac  for  interference,  to 
Blues  for  retaliating.  Watt's 
New.  Blues  outshot  Marlins 
32  to  21,  but  very  few  of 
their  shots  were  of  the  close- 
in  variety  —  Ward  Passi, 
who  played  a  very  steady 
game,  was  hit  in  the  mouth 
with  the  puck  near  the  end 
of  the  second  period  and  re- 
quired more  than  20  stitches. 
He  returned  and  played  the 
entire  third  period. — The 
three  stars  were  Stroud, 
John  Wrigley  and  Don  Loc- 
kenbauer. 


Committee  to  study  "outmoded"  discipline  methods 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

A  presidential  advisory 
committee  is  being  formed 
to  study  all  aspects  of  dis- 
cipline at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Acting  President 
John  Sword  announced  yes- 
terday. 

The  committee,  with  stu- 
dent, staff  and  administra- 
tion representatives,  will  "re- 
view and  if  necessary  rede- 
fine the  proper  limits  of  the 
university's  disciplinary  ju- 
risdiction, and  advise  on 
whether  existing  machinery 


is  adequate  or  needs  to  be 
changed. 

"Within  the  university 
there  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  that  our  disciplinary 
arrangements  are  cumber- 
some and  outmoded,"  Presi- 
dent Sword  said.  "Certainly 
they  have  not  come  under 
close  examination  for  many 
years.  In  the  meantime  chan- 
ges have  been  taking  place  in 
the  university,  as  they  have 
in  society  at  large,  and  the 
traditional  procedures  must 
be  re-examined  in  the  light 
of  those  changes." 


The  committee  will  report 
to  the  president  next  year. 

"It's  about  time,"  was  the 
comment  of  Students  Coun- 
cil President  Tom  Faulkner. 

"The  broad  terms  of  refer- 
ence will  allow  the  commit- 
tee to  discuss  both  students 
and  faculty,"  Faulkner  said, 
"and  study  matters  in  the  fe- 
derated colleges,  right  down 
to  residence  level. 

"The  committee  should  stu- 
dy the  difference  between 
academic  and  non-academic 
crimes,  the  question  of  dou- 
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ble  jeopardy,  and  get  rid  of 
the  treatment  of  students  in 
the  university  as  children," 
Faulkner  said. 

The  10-man  commitee  to 
be  chaired  by  Professor 
Ralph  Campbell,  associate 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  science,  will  likely  con- 
sist of  two  staff  members, 
two  administration  appoin- 
tees, at  least  one  graduate 
from  outside  the  university 
community  and  three  stu- 
dents chosen  by  SAC. 

Faulkner  will  ask  SAC  to- 
night to  advertise  for  the 
student  members. 

"It  is  not  proper  for  SAC 
to  instruct  its  nominees," 
Faulkner  said,  "since  the 
committee  will  be  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
blem." 

The  Caput  first  proposed 
the  committee  two  years  ago, 
says  Faulkner.  Last  year,  a 
similar  committee  set  up  by 
President  Claude  Bissell  ne- 
ver took  action. 

Faulkner  blamed  the  death 
of  Law  Dean  C.A.  Wright,  a 
committee  member,  and  the 
inclusion  of  University  go- 
vernors who  had  little  time 


Steve  Langdon,  Glen  Brownlee,  and  Peter  Siekely  confront  audience  at  Victoria  College. 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  is  a  major 
issue  in  the  Students  Admin- 
istrative Council  presiden- 
tial campaign,  say  the  three 
declared  candidates. 

Glen  Brownlee  (IV  Vic), 
Steve  Langdon  (III  Trin)  and 
Peter  Szekely  (III  UC)  last 
night  addressed  an  after-din- 
ner audience  of  about  40  at 
Burwash  Hall,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 

The  hopefuls  were  greeied 
with  polite  attention  as  they 
outlined  their  platforms  for 
the  first  time. 

The  theme  rui.ning  through 
all  the  speeches  was  the 
same. 

Brownlee  led  off  with  "Ed- 
ucation at  this  institution  is 
not  the  best  —  that's  an  un- 
derstatement." 

Langdon  followed,  point- 
ing out  the  "obvious  prob- 
lems" in  the  field  of  arts  and 
science.  "And  these  prob- 
lems are  just  as  real  for  trie 
professional  faculties." 

Szekely  picked  up  the 
thread  with  the  observation 
that  SAC  must  be  concern- 
ed with  "upgrading  the  level 
of  education." 

Bui  candidates  had  differ- 
ent solutions  for  the  prob- 
lem. 


Szekely  suggested  that 
SAC  concentrate  on  setting 
short-term  priorities  and 
working  to  improve  services, 
such  as  housing  and  food. 

"We  should  have  good, 
cheap  food,  and  adequate 
housing,"  he  said.  "I  will  not 
just  write  reports.  If  elect- 
ed, I  will  act  on  reports  ^such 
as  the  one  on  housing." 

Langdon  said  a  major  goai 
for  SAC  next  year  would  be 
to  see  that  the  Macpherson 
report  is  not  shelved. 

"It  is  also  very  important 
to  implement  and  develop 
course  unions  and  evaluat- 
ions," he  stated. 

"SAC  must  encourage 
course  unions,"  said  Brown- 
lee "and  get  the  local  coun- 
cils' into  the  field  of  educat- 
ional research.  SAC  is  the 
most  effective  body  to  bring 
about  a  change." 

Other  planks  in  the  Vic- 
candidate's  platform  include 
residences  for  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  Colleges.  If  the 
administration  won't  build 
them,  then  SAC  should  - 
and  a  referendum  for  import- 
ant campus  issues. 

Langdon  spent  some  time 
explaining  the  student-cen- 
tred  idea  of  teaching.  He  sug- 
gested that  SAC  set  up  Us 
own  courses  with  the  young- 


er faculty  members  so  stu- 
dents could  learn  as  they 
wished. 

"This  is  just  one  way  we 
could  provide  a  more  satis- 
factory learning  atmos- 
phere," he  said. 

Langdon  went  on  to  call 
for  an  appeal  committee  to 
help  students  involved  with 
fighting  the  administrations. 

"The  most  frustrating 
thing  a  student  encounters 
is  the  various  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy when  he  wants  to 
change  courses,  alter  his  op- 
tions, or  faces  administrat- 
ive discipline,"  he  commen- 
ted. 

Szekely  called  for  greater 
political  sophistication  on 
the  part  of  SAC.  "We  haven  t 
been  sophisticated  up  to 
now."  he  said. 

"We  must  face  the  reality 
of  the  administration.  We 
must  deal  with  the  adminis- 
tration realistically;  march- 
es aren't  the  way." 

Questioned  on  whether 
they  would  drop  tneir  cour- 
ses if  elected,  Langdon  and 
Szekely  both  said  thev  would 
give  SAC  "as  much  time  as 
necessary,"  and  give  SAC 
business  priority. 

Brownlee  who  graduated 
this  spring,  would  take  the 
year  off  to  be  full-time  presi- 
dent. 


to  give  to  the  study,  for  the 
committee's  ineffectiveness. 

In  addition,  he  conceded  a 
lack  of  communication  bet- 
ween President  Bissell  and 
himself  had  impeded  the 
committee's  operation. 

"The  present  committee 
should  be  more  effective," 
Faulkner  explained,  "since 
it  has  a  wider  frame  of  refer- 
ence and  does  not  contain 
members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

"Several  issues,  like  the 
Varsity  reprint,  the  subway 
caper  and  bookstore  thefts 
have  come  up  recently  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  the 
committee,"  Faulkner  said.  | 
While  the  Sword  announ- 
cement stressed  that  the 
committee  would  be  "free  to 
determine  its  own  procedu- 
res in  order  not  to  prejudice 
their  action"  Faulkner  feels 
that  it  will  hold  open  hear- 
ing like  the  Macpherson  com- 
mittee on  undergarduate  in- 
struction. | 
"It  is  really  important 
that  interested  students  and 
student  groups  present 
thoughtful  briefs  and  case 
studies  to  the  committee."  I 


Rochdale  calls  for  applicants 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

Rick  Wearn  sat  cross-leg- 
ged on  a  blanket-covered 
mattress  and  explained  how 
he  is  recruiting  applicants 
for  Rochdale  College.  Wearn 
is  Rochdale's  registrar. 

He  was  wearing  black 
jeans  and  a  turtle-neck  swea- 
ter, complete  with  beaded 
Indian  moccassins  and  hip- 
pyish  beads,  tawny  blond 
hair  with  beard  to  matcn 

"Interesting  people  are  the 
ones  I  feel  good  about,'1 
Wearn  said.  Interesting  peo- 
ple are  the  ones  he's  recruit- 
ing for  the  radical  education 
of  Rochdale. 

Wearn  is  25  and  complet- 
ed two  years  of  a  physics  and 
chemistry  course  at  our  mul- 
tiversity before  parting  com- 
pany with  it.  His  costume 
may  have  been  untypical  for 
a  registrar  but  the  clothes 
and  his  title  aren't  really 
incongrous  or  even  import- 
ant when  you  talk  to  mm. 


RICK  WEARN 


Rochdale  is  in  m:*.nv  ways 
as  unorthodox  as  its  Regis- 
trar. 

The  college  is  still  operat- 
ing out  of  several  houses 
owned  by  the  Campus  Co- 
operative Residences,  but 
next  fall  will  move  into  the 
18-storey  building  under  con- 
struction at  Huron  and  Bloor 
Streets. 

It  will  offet  five  types  of 
accomodation  for  850  people. 
There  are  Ashram  rooms 
Gnostic  chambers,  Franz 
Kafka  Memorial  suites.  Ap- 
hrodite suites,  Zeus  suites 
and  parking  in  heated  garag- 
es (the  application  form 
gives  details  and  costs).  * 

The  98  Aphrodite  suites 
are  the  fastest-going  ones  — 
not  too  surprising  since  the 
one  -  bedroom  apar.nients 
(with  kitchen,  bath  and  liv- 
ing room)  are  only  $l.<0  a 
month 

So  far,  Wearn  has  received 
200  applications  in  all. 

Selections  are  made  on  a' 
monthly  quota  system.  It's 
still  on  a  first-corn.'  fitst- 
serve  basis  with  the  number 
of  better  accomodations 
decreasing  each  month. 

"The  lazy  slobs  who  don't 
apply  until  May  will  oe  dis- 
criminated against,"  Wearn 
warned. 

There  are  no  dons  at  Rot  h-' 
dale,  no  landlords  no  pre- 
fabricated rules  or  restrict- 
ions. 

"Rochdale  duesn  t  really 
have  things  for  people  to  do 
or  rules  to  follow,"  explain- 
ed Wearn.  "You  do  what  you 
want  to  do." 

There  really  isn't  mue'ri 
Wearn  can  say  when  people 
ask  "what  can  I  DO  at  Roch- 
dale?" except  tell  about  the 
things  that  are  going  on. 
Anything  can  be  made  to  hap- 
pen there  if  you  want  it  to. 


ohoto  by  tim  koehlek        see  STUDENTS  page  3 


FREE! 


THE  1968  EDITION  OF 

CANADA  CAREERS  DIRECTORY 

FOR  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES 

Packed  with  career  opportune  Men.  tf  Manpower  &  Immigro- 
ties  for  Final  Year  Students  tton.  Neil  Armstrong  -  Dir.  of 
and  indexed  and  cross-indexed  Admin.  Serv.  U.W.O.  -  and 
for  eosy  reference  to  company  many  others.  Call  at  the  Place- 
degree  requirements.  ment  Office  on  Spadina  for  your 
copy  of  this  useful  and  interest- 
Articles    by   Jean    Morchand   -  ing  book. 


CLASSIFIELD 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300  oo 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   ISkt  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


GAUCH1ES  FOR  SALE  .'  Slightly  used 
but  reosonoble  rotes.  Limited  supply, 
so  hurry  !  Used  ond  opproved  by  Zelda 
Giutch  Contoct  B.  Meredith  923- 
3900. " 

BE  CAREFUL,  if  you  eon't  be  good 
after  the  Electricol  Club  Donee  on  Fri. 
Feb.  9.  9.00-  12.00  p.m. 


EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  typing 
theses,  essays  ond  notes  done  occ 
tely,  quickly  ond  economically.  Reo- 
sonoble rotes.  Electric  typewriter.  Spe- 
cial rotes  for  theses.  Phone  421-8290 

LAST  CHANCE  TO  MEET  Mr.  Rieke 
will  be  Feb.  8th,  8  p.m.  at  Wymilwood 
Music  Room.  Bring  a  girl  friend. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  be  a  failure  don't 
read  this  ad.  To  change  your  life,  come 
to  Wymilwood  Music  Room  Feb  8  Jt 
8  p.m.  

HUSTLE  AT  THE  BALTIC  BASH  I  Fri. 
Feb.  9  Estonion  House  958  Broadview 
ot  Fulton  7:30  -  12:30.  Casual!!  Food.! 
Band  !  !  Bar  !  !  Everyone  welcome.  Girls 
$1.00  Guys  $2.00. 


WHO  IS  MR.  RIEKE?  Make  tracks  to 
the  Music  Room,  Wymilwood.  Feb.  8, 
8  p.m.  ond  meet  him. 

RIDE  wanted  to  Sugar  hush  (Warren) 
Vermont  or  vicinity  "Leaving  Feb.  16 
17,  or  18.  Returning  Feb.  23  or  24' 
Will  split  all  costs.  Coll  Chris  489-0858 
(after  6  p.m.). 

SHOW  O.C.E.  FOSSILS  how  to  live!'! 
Harriette?  Hort  House  Form.  Feb  1 D 
Bus  meols.  bond  —  $1.00  —  Tickets 
sold  12-2  everyday  O.C.E.  (Bloor  & 
Spadino}, 

ROSS  F.  isn't  going !  so  what?  Every 
body  else  is !  !  !  Hart  House  Farm 
Feb.   10.  Join  the  O.C.E.  mtelligentio! 

GRADUATE  OF  FASHION  SCHOOL  to  do 

dressmaking.  Experienced  In  all  types 
3f  clothes.  Doytrme^  evening  &  bridal 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  537-9192  after 
7  P.m.  

NASSAU,  AFTER   FINAL  EXAMS  I  Ca 

nada  College  Week  includes  first 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meols.  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  stu- 
dents. Coll  Roger  Oatley  481-7439  now, 


gootiqoe 

J  geolfotdW. 
at  Bloor 

9241974 


A  RUT? 
WANT  TO  GET  OUT? 

Drop  by  and  hear  our  lecture  (it's  free)  entitled 

"HOW  TO  LIVE  SUCCESSFULLY" 

The  lecturer  is  Herbert  E.  Rieke,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  lectureship  of 
the  mother  church,  the  first  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  in  Boston,  Moss 

It's  happening  tomorrow  night  at  8:00  p.m. 

WYMILWOOD  MUSIC  ROOM'S  THE  PLACE 

COME  EARLY  AND  BRING  A  FRIEND 

Sponsored  by  the  Christian  Science  College  Organization 


STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

NOMINATIONS: 

OPEN  —  Today,  February  5,  1968  9:00  a.m. 
CLOSE  — Thursday,  February  8, 1968    5:00  p.m. 

Nomination  forms  and  election  rules  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  S.A.C.  Office 

Completed  forms  should  be  returned  to 
Executive  Assistant's  Office  S.A.C.  BIdg. 


Around  Campus  • .  • 

Tartu?  you  say,  come  and  find  out... 

Tartu,  Rochdale?  Macpherson?  The  Campus  Cen- 
tre? Housing?  Student  power? 

If  you're  a  bit  bewildered  by  the  bandying  about 
of  words  like  this,  here's  a  chance  for  you  to  get  things 
straight  and  air  your  beefs. 

This  Saturday  the  Students  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, together  with  the  Council  of  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  is  sponsoring  such  a  conference. 

And  it's  just  in  time  for  prospective  candidates  in 
the  upcoming  SAC  constituency  elections  in  the  first 
week  of  March  to  bone  up  on  what's  happening.  But 
it's  hoped  real  people  will  come  too. 

Following  a  keynote  address  (Student  Govern- 
ment —  Why  Bother?)  by  Steve  Ireland,  University  of 
i  Waterloo  students  council  president,  participants  will 
i  break  up  into  discussion  groups. 

|        What  We  Learn  (more  harm  than  good?)  will  be 
j  assessed  under  the  leadership  of  SAC  education  com- 
missioner Bob  Bossin  (III  Inn). 

Who  Should  Run  the  University  will  be  led  by 
outgoing  SAC  President  Tom  Faulkner. 

At  noon  there'll  be  a  preview  of  the  Campus  (floor 
I  plans  and  models),  which  goes  under  construction  this 
I  summer. 

Where  the  Power  Lies  is  the  title  of  the  afternoon 
|  panel  discussion.  After  that  you'lt  be  free  to  browse 
j  from  group  to  group  again. 

A  splendid  time  is  guaranteed  for  all. 

!  Canadians  are  efficient  in  foreign  aid 

Canadian  foreign  aid  got  a  pat  on  the  back  yester- 
!  day  from  S.  K.  Westall,  director  of  information  for 
j  the  external  aid  office. 

He  told  the  University  o(  Toronto  Liberal  club  that 
|  Canadian  aid  is  concentra'.ed  in  countries  that  can 
|  make  most  efficient  use  of  it 

"But  the  overall  picture  isn't  good,"  he  said.  "Fac- 
i  torics  are  being  built  without  access  to  electricity  or 
water." 

New  machinery  for  dispensing  aid  effectively  has 
been  set  up,  he  said,  and  the  United  Nations  Develop 
ment  Program  examines  *he  practicability  of  new 
projects. 

"We  try  to  give  the  best  we  can  within  the  nation's 
own  plans  for  economic  development.  Canada  has  spe- 
cial expertise  in  agriculture  and  hydro-electric  power. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  thought  behind  our  fore- 
ign aid.  What  we  are  doing  we  are  doing  well." 


One  hour 


THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


BAHAMAS 

CHARTER  FLIGHT 

READING  WEEK  —  FEB.  17-24 

LAST  CALL! 

$179  INCLUDES 

ROUND-TRIP  A,R  FARE 
8  DAYS  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  ISLAND 

ONLY  A  FEW  SE*TS  LEFT 

Evenings  coll 

John  Hofezi  759-7453  or  Bob  Allen  921-6356 
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Students  have  opted  out  of  multiversity 


(continued  from  page  1) 

The  40  full-time  students  at  Rochdale  are 
a  group  of  interested  people  who  have  opted 
out  of  the  multiversity  structure  and  are  try- 
ing to  create  their  own  experimental  univer- 
sity. The  object  of  the  game  is  to  provide  a 
greater  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 

"For  a  $25  fee,  anybody  can  be  a  member 
of  Rochdale,"  said  Wearn.  "You  don't  have  to 
live  in  the  building  and  you  can  still  work  or 
go  to  the  university  full  time." 

He  has  been  on  radio  interviews  talking 
about  Rochdale;  he  has  spoken  to  various 
student  groups  and  travelled  for  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Students  (CUS)  organizing  co- 
operative  residences  and  giving  information 
about  the  College. 

For  campus  recruiting  Wearn  said  "I'll  put 
up  posters." 

A  Rochdale  calendar  will  be  coming  out 
soon  giving  a  physical  description  of  the  fac- 
ilities, the  ideas  behind  the  development,  the 
history  of  the  place  and  the  kinds  of  things 
happening  there  now. 


It  will  describe  Rochdale  —  or  maybe  not. 
How  does    one  describe   freedom  so  that 
people  hung  up  on  structure  and  non-free- 
dom can  understand? 

Wearn  essentially  dislikes  the  kinds  of 
structures  that  lead  to  bureaucracies.  He 
says  his  registrar  title  isn't  leading  to  a  bur- 
eaucracy. 

"My  job  will  be  finished  when  I  accom- 
plish the  things  I  was  hired  to  do."  He  will 
fill  the  building  and  quit  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Wearn  does  not  want  to  perpetuate  the  pos- 
ition of  registrar  if  there  is  no  function  to 
fulfill. 

"The  people  living  there  can  decide  what 
to  do  about  renting  next  year." 

He  says  he  would  like  to  stay  around  next 
year  because  he  is  curious  to  see  how  850 
people,  most  of  whom  don't  know  each  other, 
will  react  to  a  non-structure  situation. 

"The  building  will  be  in  such  a  chaos  for 
the  first  year,"  he  said  almost  with  glee. 

But  then  maybe  something  other  than  red- 
tape  and  rule-following  animals  will  emerge. 


Rick  Wearn  discusses  the  aims  of  Rochdale 
cum-office. 


Collea 


vith  Ingrid  Vabalis,  in  his  pad- 


Hawks  have  won  in  Vietnam:  Scheer 


By  SUE  CARTER 

WINNIPEG  —  The  United 
Slates  will  pass  the  point  ol 
no  return  before  November 
by  launching  a  full-scale  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam, 
predicts  Robert  Scheer,  edi- 
tor of  Ramparts  magazine. 

He  told  the  University  of 
Manitoba's  recent  Conference 
on  International  Affairs  that 
the  hawks  have  won  the  de- 
bate over  further  escalation 
of  the  war  and  "dissent  can 
only  force  society  to  pay  the 
price  for  regressing". 

Stressing  Canadian  invol- 
vement in  the  war,  he  point- 
ed out  that  "bombs  don't 
just  carry  the  name  of  the 
U.S.  —  they  carry  the  name 
of  the  western  worlo  of  de- 
mocracy." If  fear  of  econo- 
mic reprisals  inhibits  protest, 


Hear  candidates  lor  Stu- 
dent s  Administrative 
Council    presidency  and 
vice-presidency  at  the  jol- 
lowing  times  and  places: 
Today 
4  p.m. 
Peter  Szekely  at  Scar- 
borough College. 

5:30  p.m. 
Glen    Brownlee,  Steve 
Langdon  and  Szekely  eat- 
ing supper  at  St.  Josepn  s 
residence,  St.  Michael's 
6:30  p.m. 
Brownlee,  Langdon  and 
Szekely  at  Pine  Room,  St. 
Michael's. 

Tomorrow 
9  a.m. 
Szekely  at  Sidney  Smiih, 


he  added,  then  Canada  should 
stop  complaining  about  be- 
ing a  satellite. 

Separatist  Rene  Levesque, 
another  speaker  featured  al 
the  conference,  also  challen 
ged  Canada's  satellite  status. 

He  said  nothing  more  can 
be  accomplished  within  the 
"mutually  sterilizing  satellite 
construction  called  Canada  " 

As  long  as  the  provinces 
retain  equal  status,  increas- 
ed concessions  to  Ouebec 
will  lead  to  a  highly  decen- 
tralized, balkanized  country. 
"Quebec,"  said  Mr.  Leves 
que,  "feels  like  a  nation  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word." 
_  The  Quebecois,  aware  of 
their  resources,  no  longer 
need  to  "gargle  oursilves 
with  democracy."  Mr.  Leves- 
que  predicted  that  his  parly 


Rm.  2135. 

10  a.m. 

Szekely  at  Pharmacy 
Bldg.,  Rm.  105. 

1  p.m. 
Norm    Schachar  and 
David  Nitkin  at  New  Col- 
lege Common  Room. 
1:30  p.m. 
Brownlee,  Langdon  and 
Szekely  at  Edward  John- 
son Bldg. 

6:45  p.m. 
Langdon  in  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  J  C  R. 

7:30  p.m. 
Sezekly  at  New  Physics 
Bldg.,  Rm.  203. 

8  p.m. 
Szekely    at  Chemistry 


Bldg 


committed  to  the  separation 
of  Quebec,  will  take  power 
within  three  elections. 

In  past  years,  the  U  of  M 
Conference  has  deait  with 
commonwealth  affair*.  This 
year's  format  broke  with  tra- 
dition and  focused  on  more 
immediately  relevant  aspects 
of  Canadian  foreign  policy. 

In  addition  to  Levesque 
and  Scheer,  seminars  were 
conducted  by  Univers-ty  of 
Toronto's  James  Eayres  and 
Geoffry  Murray,  a  senior 
member  of  the  external  af- 
fairs department. 

The  delegates,  who  came 
from  most  Canadian  unwersi 
ties,  conducted  all  proceed- 
ings on  an  effective  (if  hesi- 
tatingly) bilingual  basis.  The 
alignments  reflected  Cana- 
da's traditional  cleavages: 
east  and  west,  French  and 
English,  radicals  and  con- 
servatives. 

The  heterogenous  group 
did  not  attempt  any  policy 
statement  but  sought  opti- 
mistically for  the  etusive  con- 
sensus. 


VARSITY  STAFFERS— 
the  meeting  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  at  1  p.m.  has 
been  CANCELLED.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing for  PHOTOGRAPH 
ERS  which  is  mucho  im- 
portant on  Friday  at  1  p.m. 
The  meeting  will  involve 
a  somewhat  radical  re- 
orientation of  the  photo 
department  and  you 
should  be  there. 


Hart  House  jft 


ARCHERY  FUN  SHOOT 

with  U.  of  T-  Ladies 
Thursdoy,  February  8th 
6:00  -  10:30  p.m. 
Members  Only 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  -  1:15  p.m. 
Thurs.,  Feb.  8th 
Ladies  Welcome. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

Great  Hall  -  8:30  p.m. 
February  1 1th 
PIERRE  SOUVAIRAN  and  RALPH  ELSAESSER 

Pianists 
Tickets:  —  Hall  Porter 
(Limited  number  for  ladiesi 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

Closing  Date:  6  p.m. 
Friday,  February  9th 


PLACE  DE  MONTMARTRE 

Coiffure 
126  Cumberland  St.  (Upitairs) 

Specializing  in  long  hair  styling  by  Victor 


Open  Every  Evening 


929-309 1 
929-3225 


SAC  B  MEETING  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

DEBATES  ROOM 
HART  HOUSE 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-REP 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

COME  TO  THE  MEETING 
&  FIND  OUT  WHAT'S  GOING  ON 


NOMINATIONS 
OPEN  TODAY 

for 

HART  HOUSE 
ELECTIONS 

*  HOUSE 
*  DEBATES 
*  MUSIC 
*  ART 

*  LIBRARY 
*  SQUASH 

Nomminatians  Close  February  16 
Nomination  Forms  &  Information  .  Undergraduate  Off.  928-2446 
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"They  should  oil   be  thrown  in  the  jug." 

— TTC  Chairman  Ralph  Oay, 
after  the  Engineers'  Feb.  1966 
subway  caper. 


Acting  President  John  Sword  sot  in  his 
office  yesterday  ond  issued  a  directive  to 
his  information  department  to  announce 
formation  of  a  disciplinary  committee. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Ralph 
Campbell,  one  of  the  two  associate  deans 
of  the  Arts  ond  Science  Faculty,  the  com- 
mittee is  to  study  the  entire  range  of  official 
discipline  on  this  campus.  Disciplinary 
powers  are  at  present  vested  in  CAPUT,  a 
body  mode  up  of  oil  the  heads  of  colleges 
ond  faculties  within  the  university. 

CAPUT  meets  in  secret  and  once  gave 
the  Students  Administrative  Council  the 
right  to  send  a  delegate  to  participate  in 
its  hearings.  No  delegate  participates  now 
because  SAC  withdrew  him  some  time  ago 
and  refuses  to  work  along  with  CAPUT  until 
its  methods  are  changed. 

One  of  the  delegates  sent  recently,  point- 
ed out  that  he  was  shocked  by  the  inequities 
of  the  sentences  CAPUT  has  handed  out. 
He  related  the  example  of  two  cases  that 
came  up  one  day:  one  involving  a  theft  from 
the  bookstore,  the  other  involving  a  small 
prank  —  a  male  student  had  been  caught 
inside  a  women's  residence.  The  thief  got 
off  easily  because  he  was  represented  by  a 


lawyer;  the  prankster  got  screwed  because 
he  wasn't. 

This  delegate  has  since  deepened  his  op- 
inions on  CAPUT  and  decided  that  it  should 
not  have  disciplinary  powers  over  matters 
other  than  academic  infractions.  Current 
inequities  in  discipline  don't  reach  the  stu- 
dents because  the  meetings  are  secret. 

Secret  meetings  were  one  point  of  con- 
tention when  the  current  committee  was  set 
jp  originally — last  year  by  President  Claude 
Bissell.  SAC  had  appointed  its  members  but 
then  pulled  them  off  when  the  other  mem- 
Ders  refused  to  hold  open  meetings. 

After  months  of  disagreements  and  mis- 
understandings, the  project  was  dropped 
because  of  the  death  of  Low's  Dean  C.  A. 
Wright. 

The  new  plans  look  more  promising.  Its 
members  are  drawn  from  the  faculty  and 
student  body — no  Board  of  Governors  mem- 
bers— and  according  to  Tom  Faulkner, 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  open.  Briefs 
will  be  invited  from  anyone  interested  in 
the  matter. 

Perhaps  this  committee  will  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  solution  to  the  present  out- 
dated disciplinary  methods.  More  import- 


LETTERS 


don't  browse  hen 

Sir: 

Your  correspondent  John  M.  Sedlak  (The  Var. 
sity,  February  2)  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
University  Textbook  Store  is  not  a  browsing  boon- 
store,  but  one  which  has  required  and  recommended 
textbooks  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  accordance 
with  the  courses  in  which  they  are  used.  Northrop 
Frye's  Anatomy  of  Criticism  is  prescribed  reading 
for  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature  1202  and  was 
placed  in  that  section  on  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Studies.  (Since  Mr.  Sedlak  found  it 
While  looking  for  a  novel  by  Flaubert,  one  would 
assume  that  he  was  aware  of  the  course  arrange- 
ment —  why  would  he  search  for  a  French  novel  in 
the  Slavic  Studies  section  unless  he  knew  that 
Madame  Bovary  was  being  used  in  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literature  1001?).  After  Mr.  Sedlak  mistakenly 
persuaded  a  sales  clerk  to  move  the  Anatomy  of 
Criticism,  Slavic  Studies  complained,  quite  properly, 
about  the  change. 

Unlike  the  Textbook  Store,  the  University  Book- 
room  is  a  browsing  store.  Mr.  Sedlak's  friend  could 
have  saved  herself  a  trip  to  Yale  University,  because 
Anatomy  of  Criticism  has  never  been  out  of  stock 
in  the  Bookroom,  except  for  a  brief  period  last 
October  when  it  was  reprinting.  Furtftiermore,  she 
could  probably  have  found  it  in  several  other  local 
bookstores. 

We  regret,  with  Mr.  Sedlak,  the  occasional  diffi- 
culty and  delay  in  obtaining  special  order  books, 
but  blame  for  this  delay  cannot  he  centred  on  the 
Textbook  Store.  Orders  are  placed  with  publishers  by 
telephone  and  mailed  within  hours  after  they  have 
been  placed  by  customers.  Since  March  I,  1967,  the 
Special  Order  Department  has  filled  21,383  special 
orders.  One  of  the  books  ordered  in  Mr.  Sedlak's 
case  was  a  John  Wiley  publication.  Wiley's  were 
clostd  all  of  November  to  move  their  warehouse. 
Their  order  fulfilment  was  considerably  in  appears. 
The  book  has  arrived,  seven  weeks  after  having  been 
ordered,  and  we  regret  delays  such  as  this  just  as 
much  as  our  customers. 

But  ordering  direct  from  publishers  is  not  the 
answer.  As  long  as  publishers  compete  with  their 
own  customers  (the  bookstores)  by  allowing  the 
same  discounts  to  individuals,  whether  Faculty  or 
not,  they  are  not  exactly  giving  the  encouragement 
needed  to  build  a  strong  book  trade  in  Canada. 

The  University  Bookstores  are  not  perfect,  but 
as  the  Report  of  the  SAC  Services  Commission 
found,  they  are  much  superior  to  other  stores  in  the 
country,  and  one  only  has  to  see  the  browsers  in 
Bookroom  at  lunehtime  to  realize  that  the  facilities 
at  Toronto  are  appreciated. 

C.  H.  Fannin;, 
Manager,  University  Bookstores 

why  we  protest 

Sir: 

As  participants  in  the  recent  peace  demonstrations 
ftt  the  University  of  Toronto,  we  feel  it  would  oe 
useful  to  defend  our  position  as  demonstrators, 
against  the  apathetic  students  who  charge  that  anti- 
war demonstrations  are  futile. 

All  across  Canada,  largely  because  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  demonstrations,  and  the  educational 
work  of  anti-war  activists,  there  has  been  fast-grow- 
ing  reaction  to  the  American  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam, and  to  Canada's  military  and  diplomatic  com- 


plicity in  the  war.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  Gallup 
poll  showed  that  a  majority  of  Canadians  having  an 
opinion  on  the  war,  favour  immediate  American 
withdrawal.  On  this  campus  alone,  we  have  noticed 
an  increasing  revlusion  to  the  sale,  by  Canadian 
companies,  of  some  $370  million  worth  of  weapons  to 
the  Americans  in  1967,  and  there  seems  to  be  rapidly 
growing  doubts  about  whether  students  should  taxe 
war -related  jobs  with  such  companies. 

The  first  step  in  taking  action  to  end  the  carnage 
is  to  convince  people  that  the  formerly  sanctioned 
myths  of  American  Cold  War  rhetoric  do  not  ex- 
cuse the  barbarous  U.S.  Destruction  of  Vietnam; 
thus  far  peace  demonstrators  have  succeeded  .n 
building  a  North  American  anti-war  movement  of 
millions. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  9,  the  peace 
movement  in  Toronto  is  sponsoring  a  massive  dem- 
onstration outside  the  Royal  York  Hotel.  This  ap- 
pears to  us  an  excellent  time  to  insist  that  the  Lib- 
eral leadership  candidates  take  strong  and  forth- 
right positions  against  America's  immoral  position 
in  the  war,  and  against  Canadian  arms  sales  to  the 
States.  Inasmuch  as  Liberal  leaders  like  Eric  Kierens 
and  Walter  Gordon  have  already  come  out  with 
strong  stands  on  these  issues,  we  feel  that  Friday's 
demonstrations  should  encourage  the  next  Prime 
Minister  to  take  some  really  positive  steps  to  bring 
about  peace.  At  the  very  least,  Friday's  demonstra- 
tion will  shift  the  focus  of  the  leadership  confer- 
ence away  from  irrelevant  back-stabbing  commen- 
taries of  the  candidates'  personalities,  to  some  fun- 
damental discussion  of  Canadian  foreign  policy  and 
this  country's  role  in  securing  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Bonita  Franklin,  III  UC 
Susan  Meredith,  III  UC 
Judith  Peterson,  II  UC 

you  blundered 

Sir: 

There  was  an  important  factual  mistake  in  Mon- 
day, February  5th's  Varsity,  which  we  feel  should 
be  immediately  corrected.  Since  her  election  by  the 
SAC  last  spring,  Miss  Laurel  Sefton  has  served  as 
the  SAC  Services  Commissioner.  At  no  time  during 
the  past  or  present  year  did  Mr.  David  Nitkin  serve 
as  the  Services  Commissioner.  Instead,  bofh  he  and 
Mr.  Schachar  have  been  members  of  the  Services 
Commission. 

Alberto  Di  Giovanni  (I  SMC) 
Manny  Gordon  (I  UC) 
Marianne  Prindville  (III  SMC) 
David  Cohen  (I  UC) 
Jack  Newman  (IV  Inn) 

/  was  invited 

Sir: 

In  your  report  (Friday,  February  2)  concerning  the 
resignation  of  the  executive  of  the  New  College  Stu- 
dent Council  it  stated  that  I  was  invited  to  attend 
the  special  Council  meeting  as  an  observer,  and  that 
I  interjected  my  opinions  despite  the  protests  or 
tlhe  speaker. 

The  letter  inviting  me  to  the  meeting  explicitly 
asked  me  to  attend  in  order  to  advise  the  Council, 
because  it  was  in  trouble.  The  letter  was  written 
"on  behalf  of  the  rump  of  the  Student  Council"  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Elliott  Markson,  who  has  since 
become  president. 

D.  G.  Ivey, 
Principal 


antly,  the  committee  should  come  up  with 
a  clear  definition  of  which  disciplinary 
powers  any  official  body  should  have. 
Should  it  have  the  spanking  powers  of  a 
parent  or  not?  Does  the  university  have  the 
obligation  to  watch  over  the  morals,  social 
conduct  and  actions  of  its  students,  there- 
by taking  the  place  of  the  parent? 

The  committee  has  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  double  jeopardy  —  best  illustrated 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  last  term.  A  student 
•vas  expelled  after  he  had  been  convicted 
in  a  local  court  for  possession  of  marijuana. 
UWO,  in  effect,  added  punishment  where 
punishment  had  already  been  given. 

In  that  case,  it  is  easy  to  suspect  that  the 
university  acted  under  pressure  from  local 
public  and  official  opinion  on  the  matter  of 
drug  and  marijuana  use  and  rising  sexual 
freedom  among  university  students. 

This  matter  of  outside  pressure  may  be 
the  most  important  part  of  the  committee's 
deliberations.  Hopefully  it  will  work  out  a 
method  of  insulating  the  university  from 
these  pressures. 

For  example,  the  last  time  CAPUT  made 
a  major  decision,  it  fined  the  Engineering 
Society  $1,000  for  a  caper  that  disrupted 
subway  operation  in  Toronto.  CAPUT  want- 
ed to  forget  the  whole  thing  because  nothing 
could  be  proved.  No  charges  had  been  laid 
and  no  one  was  sure  that  students  had  act- 
ually caused  the  disruption;  there  was  reas- 
onable suspicion  that  a  workman  had  act- 
ually pulled  a  power  switch,  cutting  off  elec- 
tricity in  the  tracks. 

Yet  because  of  the  embarrassingly  irate 
shouting  by  Toronto's  newspapers  and  TTC 
chairman  Ralph  Day,  CAPUT  felt  itself  ob- 
liged to  levy  the  fine.  In  otherwords,  every 
Engineering  student  paid  for  an  incident 
that  no  one  had  proven  was  their  fault. 

Disciplinary  powers  are  often  used  in  our 
society  by  the  elders  to  check  the  actions  of 
the  young.  When  the  university  allows  out- 
side pressures  to  move  them  ir.to  disciplinary 
action,  it  is  participating  in  just  such  a  mis- 
use of  power.  The  committee  should  study 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  fully. 

There  is  good  reason  for  saying  that 
CAPUT  should  have  powers  over  academic 
infractions,  but  not  for  other  matters. 
Those  should  be  left  to  the  law  or  to  stu- 
dents themselves.  Perhaps  a  student  court- 
is  the  answer  —  it  has  worked  well  at  other 
universities.  Certainly  some  kind  of  restric- 
tion of  official  disciplinary  powers  is  callej 
for. 
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The  dirty  air  we  breathe:  what  it  does... 


By  DELL  A  CUMMINGS 

Miss  Cummings  became  interested  in  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  air  pollution  through  an  engineer- 
ing friend  of  hers  who  had  worked  in  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Health.  She  is  particularly  out- 
raged with  those  "in  power"  who  are  doing  noth- 
ing about  the  dilemma. 

After  researching  this  article  the  author  joined 
G.A.S.P.  — Group  Action  to  Stop  Pollution. 

"The  time  to  begin  air  pollution  control  was 
yesterday  or  ten  years  ago.  Let  us  not  neglect  it 
another  day"  This  statement  was  part  of  the 
final  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Air  Pol- 
lution and  Smoke  Control  1957.  No  not  1967 
1957. 

This  committee  was  appointed  in  1955  to  exa- 
mine existing  legislation  and  practises  in  relation 
to  smoke  control  and  air  pollution  in  Ontario, 
With  particular  reference  to  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  to  control  smoke  and 
air  pollution.  The  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  included  the  following: 

(1)  that  an  Ontario  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission  should  be  established,  organized,  and 
brought  into  active  operation  immediately; 

(2)  that  the  existing  Ontario  legislation  dealing 
with  air  pollution  control  is  antiquated  and 
should  be  amended; 

(3)  that  the  proposed  Commission  give  imme- 
diate and  serious  attention  to  the  disposal  of  gar- 
bage and  industrial  wastes; 

(4)  that  the  internal  combustion  engine  is  one 
major  source  of  air  pollution  which  must  be  con- 
trolled as  soon  as  possible: 

(5)  that  air  pollution  is  a  very  real  problem 
for  the  farmer; 

(6)  that  air  pollution  is  a  serious  health  ha- 
zard; and  finally 

(7)  that  air  pollution  control  is  an  important 
job  worthy  of  the  attention  and  the  abilities  of 
leaders  in  business,  industry,  science  and  govern- 
ment. 


practical  answer  to  the  problem  early  in  the 
year  1957. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  three  of  the  common  con- 
taminants mentioned  above  and  see  what  their 
effects  are  on  you  and  on  me.  Carbon  monoxide 
is  a  colorless,  odorless,  gas.  Its  source  is  the  in- 
complete combustion  of  any  fuel  containing  car- 
bon, Its  density  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  air, 
consequently,  it  does  not  rise  quickly,  especially 
when  there  is  a  temperature  inversion. 

A  temperature  inversion  exists  when  there  is  a 
layer  of  warm  air  above  the  cooler  ground  level 
air.  This  warm  layer  acts  as  a  lid  preventing  the 
rise  and  the  dispersion  of  the  air  and  pollutants 
dispersed. 

When  carbon  monoxide  is  inhaled  it  passes 
through  the  lungs  into  the  blood  stream  where  it 
combines  with  haemoglobin  with  an  affinity  that 
is  three  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  oxy- 
gen. By  uniting  with  the  haemoglobin,  it  renders 
the  latter  incapable  of  carrying  oxygen  through- 
out the  body. 


tration  is  29  parts  per  million. 

The  presence  of  carbon  monoxide  even  in  slight 
amounts  on  and  near  heavily  travelled  roadways 
will  cause  most  people  to  become  stubborn,  per- 
verse or  unruly  and  might  explain  in  part  the 
stubbornness,  selfishness,  and  lack  of  considera- 
tion of  pedestrian  and  driver.  These  behaviour 
reactions  as  well  as  a  general  slowing  of  reflexes, 
might  also  explain  the  increasing  number  of  road 
accidents.  Carbon  dioxide  also  contributes  to  ac- 
cidents by  causing  the  type  of  smog  for  which 
Los  Angeles  is  famous. 


Giddiness,  headaches, 
mental  confusion,  fainting 


What  happened  to  these 
recommendations? 
L   > 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  detail  and  see  how  much  has  been  done 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  recommendations 
which  concern  air  pollution  legislation,  it  was 
also  suggested  that  all  exemptions  and  all  pro- 
visions which  in  practise  had  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing exemptions  to  the  existing  air  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  be  struck  out  of  the  legislation 
immediately.  And  as  soon  as  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commission  be  established  the  Municipal 
Act  which  purported  to  deal  with  air  pollution 
and  smoke  control  be  repealed. 

The  above  recommendations  were  finally  cai- 
ried  out  in  part,  with  the  passing  of  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1967  which  gave  the  pro- 
vince judisdiction  in  the  field  of  air  pollution. 

"The  internal  combustion  engine  is  one  source 
of  pollution  which  must  be  controlled  as  soon  as 

P°Anbistimated  90,000  cars  enter  and  leave  the 
city  between  seven  a.m.  and  ten  p.m.  on  an  aver- 
age week  day.  These  90,000  cars  burn  a  total  of 
90,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day.  Research  work- 
ers have  found  that  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline 
burned  in  the  modern  automobile  engme  some 
75  thousand  billion  particles  are  discharged  into 
he  atmospnere.  Many  of  these  particles  are  so 
minute  that  they  can  penetrate  de eP  rah the  a 
veolar  cells  of  the  lungs  where  they  may  remain 
to  cause  severe  damage.  t„„„wi«.  «.*. 

2?  also  irritating  to  the  body  and  damag mg  to 
materials:  unburned  gasoline   "Xir  Jomatii 
organic    acids,    benzene  and 
comoounds  Fuels  which  contain  sulphur,  as  ma 
ny  b'ands  of  gasoline  do,  also  produce  oxides  of 

SUithif'interesting  to  note  that  it  was  stated  to 
th "commutee  ?hat  the  major  automobUe  com- 
panies were  pooling  their  faciht.es  ^  ^ 
brains  in  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Pi°"e™  ot 
auto  exhaust  discharge.  One  of  their  ?f™£ 
sneaking  for  all  the  companies  told  the  com 
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If  a  person  has  absorbed  carbon  monoxide  into 
his  blood  to  the  extent  of  ten  percent,  he  will 
not  be  functioning  normally,  but  there  are  ra- 
rely any  identifiable  symptoms.  At  a  twenty  per- 
cent concentration,  slight  exertion  will  results  in 
shortness  of  breath,  giddiness,  and  headaches. 
At  thirty  percent  concentration,  the  above  symp- 
toms occur  without  exertion  and  from  thirty  to 
fifty  percent,  severe  headaches,  mental  confusion, 
dizziness,  impairment  of  vision  and  hearing  and 
collapse  and  fainting  on  exertion. 

A  study  in  a  large  U.S.  city  showed  a  concen- 
tration of  between  eight  and  twenty  percent  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood  of  cab  drivers. 

Another  study,  this  one  in  Los  Angeles,  analys- 
ed the  carbon  monoxide  concentrations  of  air 
near  main  arteries.  At  ten  feet  from  the  curb 
the  concentrations  ranged  from  25  to  45  parts 
per  million.  At  25  feet  from  the  road,  from  20  to 
40  parts  per  million  with  a  high  of  93.2  parts  per 
million.  At  50  feet  from  the  curb,  15  to  35  parts 
per  million  with  a  top  value  of  83.5  parts  per 
million. 

Tests  in  downtown  Toronto  have  indicated  si- 
milar concentrations.  Now  the  average  concen- 


|    Formaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde  \ 

— both  deadly 
— — — — — ——i 

Aldehydes  are  another  of  the  major  pollutants. 
One  of  these,  formaldehyde  is  a  colourless  gas 
with  a  pungent  odor  and  is  slightly  lighter  than 
air.  At  low  concentrations  it  causes  burning  and 
watering  of  the  eyes  and  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  nose,  mouth,  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes.  Exposure  to  heavier  concentrations  causes 
coughing,  brounchitis,  weakness,  sleeplessness, 
loss  of  appetite,  headache  and  congestion  of  bron- 
chial tubes. 

Acetaldehyde  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid  with 
a  fruity  odor.  As  a  vapor  it  is  seven  and  one-half 
times  heavier  than  air,  which  means  that  it  does 
not  easily  rise.  It  is  very  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membranes  and  for  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
it,  it  causes  asthma  attacks.  It  has  anaesthetic 
properties  and  can  kill  by  respiratory  paralysis. 
For  the  average  person,  exposure  to  severe  con- 
centration causes  cough,  bronchitis,  cardiac  con- 
junctuler  and  night  sweats. 

A  chemical  process  called  polymerization  oc- 
curs with  both  acetyaldehyde  and  formalduh  rj 
to  produce  new  substances.  Polymerization  I:.. !C! 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  presence  of  sun- 
light and  produces  new  compounds  which  were 
never  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  contamination.  This  process, 
therefore,  helps  to  complicate  the  picture  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 

The  third  types  of  contaminants  to  be  mention- 
ed are  oxides  of  nitrogen.  These  include,  nitrous 
oxide,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  nitrogen  tetraoxide 
which  are  produced  by  practically  every  kind  of 

(See  next  page) 


and  another  good  thing,  air  pollution  is  at  a  minimum." 

I  t  :      .      .  t  i  I  ■  1  (  ,  1  I  — kertoonl  by  DAVE  .MciyiVF^ 
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...and  what's  been  done  abi 


combustion  and  by  many  industrial  processes. 

Automobiles,  trucks  and  buses  are  significant 
sources:  exhausts  from  internal  combustion  eng- 
ines have  been  found  to  contain  4,000  parts  per 
million  of  nitrogen  during  acceleration  and  over 
1,500  parts  per  million  while  cruising.  The  max- 
imum allowable  concentration  of  nitrogen  dio- 
xide is  five  parts  per  million.  Nitrogen  dioxide  is 
similar  to  carbon  monoxide  in  that  it  does  not 
give  its  victim  any  warning  of  its  presence  in  the 
air  he  is  breathing. 

In  slight  concentration,  nitrogen  dioxide  causes 
coughing  and  irritation  to  nose,  throat  and  chest. 
More  severe  effects  include  pneumonia,  lung  abs- 
cess, emphysima  and  bronchiectases.  In  the  lungs, 
oxides  of  nitrogen  react  to  form  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  which  are  both  corrosive  and  irritating  and 
which  cause  congestion  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  lungs.  They  also  react  in  the  lungs  to  form 
nitrites  which  result  in  a  fall  in  blood  pressure, 
headache,  weakness,  and  dizziness. 

Continued  or  repeated  exposure  to  low  concen- 
trations of  nitrous  oxide  fumes  leads  to  chronic 
irritation  of  the  respiratory  tract,  cough,  loss  of 
appetite,  gradual  loss  of  vitality  and  loss  of  teeth. 
Constant  irritation  of  the  Jungs  will  lower  a  per- 
son's resistance  to  pneumonia.  It  is  known  that 
concentrations  of  less  than  two  parts  per  mil- 
lion cause  extensive  plant  damage. 

It  was  found  in  animal  experiments  in  which 
animals  were  exposed  to  low  concentrations  of 
nitrogen  dioxide  for  seven  hours  a  day  for  from 
ten  to  24  days,  that  the  animals  developed  patches 
of  emphyscina  in  their  lungs.  Once  established 
emphyscena  remains  as  a  permanent  disability. 

Oxides  of  nitrogen  are  also  important  because 
they  take  part  in,  or  have  a  catalytic  effect  on 
a  great  many  of  the  reactions  which  go  on  in  the 
atmosphere  involving  other  contaminants. 


or  both;  the  effects  may  range  from  mentai 
pression  and  loss  of  normal  vitality  and  effici( 
through  headaches,  chronic  bronchitis  sinus 
rhiniles  and  asthma  to  cancer  and  death. 

Researchers  believe  there  is  a  close  link 
ween  air  pollution  and  cancer,  as  well  as  a  si 
er  life  span  for  those  who  live  in  polluted  at 
The  incredible  difference  in  the  occurrence  of 
piratory  cancers  and  many  other  diseases 
ween  urban  and  rural  populations  is  believe: 
be  due  to  air  pollution. 

It  has  also  been  the  cause  of  ship,  aircraft 
auto  accidents.  Carbon  monoxide  is  one  pollu 
which  is  contributing  to  the  mounting  acci. 
toll  by  empairing  the  automobile  driver's  ab 
to  react  quickly. 

Air  Pollution  is  a  danger  to  all,  but  it  p 
cularly  affects  the  very  young,  the  aged,  and  t: 
suffering  from  heart  and  respiratory  disease 
fosters  disease  by  spreading  carcinogenic  cl 
icals,  allergens  and  bacteria  and  by  filtering 
a  significant  percentage  (frequently  more 
50%  of  the  sun's  bacteria-killing,  air-pu 
trig,  health-giving  rays. 

Cigarette  smoking  has  a  dual  purpose  in  p 
(ion— self  pollution  as  well  atmospheric  pollu 
It  is  estimated  that  the  smokers  of  Ontario  tl 
into  the  air  more  than  12  tons  of  contamin 
a  day. 

The  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  on  air  p 
lion  were  clearly  seen  at  the  1956  World  S. 
where  continual  haze  created  by  all  the  snio 
at  the  game  hung  over  the  stadium.  4 


Breathing  polluted  air  equals  tw 
packs  of  cigarettes  a  day 


Pollution  always 
injurious  to  our  health 


It  its  sixth  recommendation — "THAT  AIR  POL- 
LUTION IS  A  SERIOUS  HEALTH  HAZARD,"  the 
committee  stated:  "we  are  convinced  that  air 
pollution  is  always  injurious  to  health  in  some 
way,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  depending  on 
the  severity  of  the  pollution." 
-  The  health  damage  may  be  mental  or  physical 


For  the  non  smoker,  breathing  polluted  a 
like  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 
the  smoker,  the  effects  are  multiplied  becaus 
smokes  and  breathes.  The  smoker  thus  great] 
creases  his  chance  of  getting  cancer. 

Studies  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Afric. 
the  occurrence  of  cancer  among  the  Britist 
migrants  to  these  countries  have  had  star 
results.  It  was  found  that  the  incidence  of 
cer  among  British  immigrants  was  much  hi 
than  among  native  New  Zealanders  or  South 
cans  and  South  Africans  are  the  heaviest  smt 
in  the  world.  It  was  also  found  that  the  incid 
of  cancer  among  British  immigrants  was  r 


'I  think  thot  we  hove  done  important  work  this  time  and  move  we  adjourn  this  m£ 
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greater  for  those  who  had  immigrated  alter  their 
thirtieth  birthday. 

The  results  of  these  studies  would  be  explain 
ed  by  the  fact  that  Britain  has  a  severe  air  pol 
lution  problem  and  that  it  had  affected  these 
immigrants  before  they  left.  Britain  has  had  an 
air  pollution  problem  for  seven  hundred  years 

In  Britain  and  Wales,  chronic  bronchitis  out- 
ranks all  other  respiratory  diseases  as  a  crippler 
and  a  killer.  It  accounts  for  a  loss  of  27  million 
working  days  a  year  and  is  given  as  the  cause 
of  death  on  30,000  death  certificates  each  year- 
more  than  lung  cancer  and  T.B.  combined. 

The  relationship  between  air  pollution "  and 
chronic  bronchitis  was  made  very  evident  during 
the  smog  episodes  of  1948,  '52;  '56  and  '57  in 
London  when  bronchitis  took  such  a  heavy  toll. 
Other  disasters,  including  the  one  at  Donora,  Pa. 
in  1947  when  a  week's  smog  caused  20  deaths' and 
countless  illness,  also  corroborated  the  evidence 
that  air  pollution  is  a  serious  hazard  to  health. 

It  is  known  that  cancer  producing  agents  are  in 
the  air  we  breathe.  It  has  been  shown  that  can- 
cer occurs  in  animals  which  are  put  in  cages  in 
which  the  air  contains  concentrations  of  urban 
smog.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  cancer  rates  in  large 
cities  are  twice  as  high  as  those  in  non-urban 
areas. 

Dust  Tall  samples  taken  in  Ontario's  major 
cities  prove  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  dust,  soot, 
fly  ash,  metallic  oxides  and  organic  matter  of  var- 
ious kinds  fall  on  each  square  mile  every  year. 
~*  For  each  ton  of  matte."  Ihat  falls  and  is  measured, 
there  is  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  other  con- 
taminants which  rema'n  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  particles  small  enough  to  be  inhaled  in- 
to the  lungs  This  intak'.-  of  filth  puts  an  increased 
load  on  a  person's  circulatory  system.  Some- 
limes,  when  the  strain 's  too  great,  the  circulatory 
system  breaks  down  and  illness,  disease  and  death 
are  the  result. 

r  —  —      "  't 

Government  and  business 
have  ignored  the  problem 


has  been  much  worse  for  they  have  either  ignored 
or  minimized  the  seriousness  of  Ontario's  air  pol- 
lution problem. 

Where  can  their  values  be?  Certainly  not  in 
their  neighbors'  health  or  in  a  green  countryside 
or  in  a  bright  blue  sky.  If  this  attitude  charac- 
teristic of  so  many  of  our  leaders  keeps  up,  what 
kind  of  a  heritage  will  they  and  we  have  to  give 
to  our  children.  For  it  is  our  children,  their's  and 
yours  and  mine  who  will  suffer  most.  They  will 
grow  up  not  knowing  what  clean  air  is.  And  the 
people  who  can  and  should  be  doina  something 
about  the  problem  are  doing  little  or  nothing. 

It  is  a  rather  unfor'unate  aspect  of  man's  nat 
ure  that  he  is  loath  to  do  anything  until  it  is  too 
late.  There  have  been  several  disasters  in  which 
a  large  number  of  people  became  ill  and  some 
died  as  a  result  of  breathing  the  poisoned  at- 
mosphere. Two  such  disasters  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  London.  The  people  in  those  areas 
learned  the  price  of  air  pollution  the  hard  way. 


This  is  where  the  failure  has  been  evident. 
Our  leaders  in  government  industry  and  business 
have  neglected  their  responsibility,  those  respon- 
sibilities which  are  the  obligations  of  their  posi- 
tion. Their  failure  has  not  been  one  ol  apathy;  ii 


"9  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Committee. 


Toronto  has  a  great  deal 
of  disaster  potential 


I  suppose  we  will  also  have  to  wait  until 
countless  numbers  of  Iorontonians  die  before  we 
take  some  steps  to  effectively  control  air  pollution. 
And  don't  think  that  air  pollution  disaster  won  t 
occur  in  Toronto,  because  Toronto  has  a  great 
deal  of  disaster  potential.  Toronto  is  so  situated 
that  there  are  frequer.tiy  high  pressure  condit- 
ions which  are  characterized  by  little  wind  and 
a  temperature  inversion,  both  of  which  hinder 
the  dispersion  of  pollutants. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  "lake  breeze"  effect. 
During  the  day  the  land  warms  up  faster  and  con- 
sequently the  air  over  the  land  warms  up  faster 
than  the  air  over  the  lake.  Situated  along  the 
lakeshore  are  numerous  industrial  stacks,  some 
as  high  as  500  feet,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of 
dispersing  pollutants. 

The  difference  in  temperature  between  the 
air  over  the  land  and  'he  air  over  the  water  sets 
up  a  current  in  which  the  wind  blows  in  from  the 
lake  to  the  land,  thus  si  altering  the  smoke  fumes, 
gusts  and  other  polluiants  from  the  stacks  over 
the  city. 

The  general  movement  of  air  and  the  dis- 
persal of  pollutants  is  also  inhibited  by  the  tall 
downtown  buildings.  Another  unfortunate  sit- 
uation is  that  the  morning  and  evening  rush  hours 
Dccur  during  temperatuie  inversions,  which  means 
that  the  pollutants  from  the  many  cars  coming 
into  the  city  in  the  morning  are  not  dispersed  un- 
til afternoon  and  the  fumes  from  the  night  rush 
hour  hangs  over  the  city  until  late  at  night. 

During  a  high  pressure  situation,  these  pol- 
lutants keep  accumulating  and  accumulating  un- 
til there  is  sufficient  movement  to  disperse  them. 
So,  you  see  Toronto  does  have  disaster  potential 
and  if  a  high  pressure  situation  existed  long 
enough  the  great  accumulation  of  pollutants 
would  certainly  make  breathing  hazardous. 

Much  of  the  above  information  was  taken 
from  the  Final  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Air  Pollution  and  Smoke  Control,  written  ten 
years  ago. 

You  can  imagine  how  much  more  serious  the 
situation  is  now. 

Since  1957,  not  a  great  deal  has  been  done  In 
1967,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  was  passed 
which  transferred  the  control  of  air  pollution 
from  the  city  to  the  provincial  Department  ol 
Health.  This  had  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee ten  years  earlier.  Sampling  stations  have 
been  set  up  in  Toronto.  Sarnia  and  elsewhere  to 
record  the  type  and  the  amounts  of  pollutants  in 
the  air.  The  government  wants  to  be  sure  that 
the  air  pollution  problem  is  serious  before  taking 
any  action. 


We  know  what  we  want 


Ten  years  have  passed  and  very  little  has  been 
done.  Why?  It  is  hard  to  understand  this  lack  of 
action,  when  so  much  is  at  stake.  Air  Pollution  is 
a  sign  of  waste.  Don't  these  industries  realize  that 
they  too  will  benefit  from  air  pollution  control.  It 
costs  both  industry  and  the  individual  much  more 
for  dirty  air  than  for  clean  air. 

Industry,  however  considers  any  expense  to- 
ward controlling  air  pollution  as  an  unnecessary 
expense.  Has  the  almighty  dollar  won  again? 
Anything  to  save  a  "buck"  even  living  with  dirty 
air.  Our  leaders  have  been  given  the  challenge 
and  have  failed  us,  so  it  is  now  our  turn  to  meet 
the  situation  with  all  the  courage  of  our  convict 
ion.  You  only  live  once,  vou  might  as  well  live 
first  class  and  that  means  clean  air.  We  know 
what  we  and  we  are  determined  to  get  it. 


STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 
at  U  of  T 

WHERE  WE'RE  AT  AND 
WHERE  WE'RE  GOING 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1968 

NEW  ACADEMIC  BUILDING 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


10:00  a.m.  Keynote:  Student  Government.  Why 

Bother?  Steve  Ireland,  President,  Federation 
of  Students,  University  of  Waterloo. 

10:45  a.m.  Discussion  groups 

i  -if », 

I.  Who  Should  Run  the  University? 
including:  Who  Runs  it  Now? 

Are  offers  of  student  representation  c 
token  or  a  break-through? 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

II.  A  Place  To  Live. 

Are  residence  fee  hikes  necessary? 
Should  students  run  the  residences? 
Are  co-ops  a  viable  alternative  to  residence 
living?  Tartu  College:  o  SAC  financed  resi- 
dence. 

III.  What  We  learn 

U  of  T  education:  more  harm  than  good? 
Alternatives:  Rochdale?  Harrod  Experiment^ 
Solutions  for  U  of  T:  Macpherson  Report 
What's  There  and  What  Isn't 

IV.  Communicating  with  1 9,999  other  students 
The  Student  Press 

The  Future  of  Radio  at  U  of  T 

What  about  non-readers  and  .-.on-listeners? 

A  host  of  interesting  ond  knowledgeable  people  to  talk 
with  in  each  group. 

12:00  The  Campus  Centre:  A  Sneak  Preview  by  Gerry 
McMoster,  Campus  Centre  Chairman. 

12:30  Lunch 

2:00  p.m.  Where  the  Power  Lies:  SAC,  college,  or 
course  level?  A  panei  discussion  among  a 
strong  advocate  of  SAC  power,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  college  or  faculty  power,  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  power  at  the  course  level. 

3:30  Groups  —  continuation  of  Groups  I  •  IV 

5:00  Reports  from  discussion  groups  and  summing-up 

6:00  Adjournment 

Indubitably  of  interest  to  all  prospective  politicians 
ANYWHERE  on  campus  next  year. 
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VAN'S  BEAUTY  SALON 

794  BATHURST  ST.  AT  BLOOR 
2ND  FLOOR 

Distinctive  halrstylfng  by 

MISS  JOANNE  &  MR.  TONY 
Specialists  in  Long  Hoir  i  y|ing 


OPEN  EVENINGS  — 

and  All  Day  Saturday 

Bring  This  Ad  For  a 


53?-7i08 

0%  Discount 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1||D       SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
If  K.     DRY  CLEANING 
Xomplat.  Laundry  Service 
S-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alteration!  *  Repairs  Whlle-U-W.it 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Walt 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  AH  Day  7a.m. -11  p.m.  Daily 


Sir  George  exposes  war  suppliers 

MONTREAL  (Special)  —  The  Georgian,  student  news- 
paper at  Sir  George  Williams  University,  last  week  devoted 
half  of  its  front  page  to  an  expose  of  Canadian  industries 
contributing  to  the  American  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

The  list  which  appeared  in  the  paper  was  taken  from  a 
larger  comprehensive  list  compiled  by  the  Montreal  Univer- 
sities Faculty  Committee  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  companies  included  are  Levy  Industries, 
Canadian  Marconi,  Canadian  Industries  Limited,  Hawker- 
Siddeley,  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  and  Uniroyal  Ltd. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


1968  GRADUATES 

There  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested   in  discussing  the  opportunities 

available  to  Chartered  Accountants? 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  Scarborough  campus. 

FEBRUARY  12 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  the  placement 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly, 
D.  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLM UTTER,  ORENSTEIN,  GIDDENS, 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Would  you  like  to  earn 
a  good  income  when  you 
ore  young  enough  to  enjoy 
it  and  still  have  a  career 
20  years  from  today? 


G.  Mervyn  Lloyd,  Clu 

Agency  Monoger  of 
Toronto  General  Office 
for 

NEW  YORK 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


will  be  interviewing  graduat- 
ing students  for  sales  and  man- 
agement careers  at  the  student 
placement  office  on 

WEDNESDAY  FEB.  7 

Call  the  placement  officer  for 
on  interview 


BE  A  SPORT! 


■  •  Chilled  Tomato  Juice, 


>  Char  broiled  boneless 
New  York  sirloin  steak. 


i  Baked  Potato, 


•  Steak 'N'  Burger  Salad, 
French  Dressing, 


•  Toasted  Roll, 

•  Strawberry  Shortcake, 

\  Tea,  Coffee,  Milk 
or  Soft  Drink. 


FOR  AN  EXTRA  SAVING!!! 

Present  this  coupon  to  the  cashier  when  you  pay  your  check.  The 
coupon  entitles  you  and  your  party  to  an  EXTRA  DIVIDEND. 


50'  pFF 

ffllSlT  RESTAURANTS 


•  *YONGE  AND  BIOOR 

•  YONGE  AND  DUNDAS 

•  240  BLOOR — apposite  Varsity  Stadium 

•  *CLUB  EMBASSY — Bloor  near  Bay 

•  77  KING  E.— next  lo  The  King  Edward  Hotel 


This  coupon  is  good  for  50  cents  to  all 
members  of  your  porty  on  the: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 

and  CLUB  EMBASSY 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 


TODAY 

1  p.m. 

Rich  Man.  Poor  Man:  The  Moral- 
ity of  Inequality  —  Dialogue  and 
discussion  with  Doug  Balmer  and 
Poul  Fromm.  Room  122,  University 
College. 

U  of  T  Red  Cross  Where  Oo  We 
Go  From  Here?  meeting.  Guest:  Poul 
Weldrum.  Any  interested  people  may 
come  and  find  out  about  the  Can- 
adian Indian  Project.  Music  Room 
— International  Student  Centre. 

Fine  Art  Club  meeting.  Niel  New- 
ton,   a    professional  photographer 
will  give  a  talk.  Everyone  welcome. 
6th  floor  studio,  Sid  Smith. 
4:10  P.m 

Dr.  M.  P.  Bachynski,  director, 
RCA  Victor  Research  Laboratories, 
Montreal,  Quebec  will  speak  on 
Waves  in  Plasmas.  Room  20%,  Mc- 
Lennan Physical  Laboratories. 
7:30  p.m. 

Dr.  Jean  Vanier  continues  his  lec- 
ture series  on  Love  and  the  Con- 
guest  of  Human  Misery,  Today's 
lecture  on  Difficulties  in  Establish- 
ing Diologue  ond  Communion.  St. 
Mike's.  Brennon  Hall  Auditorium. 
THURSDAY 
Noon 

History  Students  Union  meeting 
of  the  council.  Sidney  Smith,  Room, 
2054. 

1pm. 

CUSQ  information  meeting.  Ev- 
eryone welcome.  33  St.  George. 

Yavneh:  Rabbi  B.  Rosensweig  will 
lecture  on  Trends  rn  Modern  Judo- 
ism.  Sidney  Smith,  2127. 

1:15  p.m. 

The  Lesson,  by  lonesco.  Trinity 
College  Dramatic  Society  Cart- 
wright  Hall.  St.  Hilda's  College. 

Jay  Mocpherson  reading  "Poems 
in  Unusual  Metres.'  Hart  House  Art 
Gallery. 

3:45  p  m. 

Picosecond  Light  Pulses,  o  lecture 
by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Giordmaine, 
head  of  the  Solid  State  Spectro- 
scopy  Department,   Bell  Telephone 


Loborotories,  Murray  Hill,  New  Jer- 
sey. Room  1 03  MacLennan  Phy- 
sical Laboratories. 

5  p.m. 

Psychology  Club  Colloqium:  Dr. 
C.  Webster  will  discuss  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  and  drug  ad- 
diction. All  welcome.  Sidney  Smiln, 
Room  2135. 

5:15  p.m. 

Supper-Seminar  on  Barriers  to 
Christian  Belief:  The  Essence  of  the 
Gospel.  Knox  Church,  Spadina  and 
Horbord. 

7  pm. 

Movie  Night  —  6  shows.  2  show- 
ings of  each  show.  7  and  9  p.m. 
7  p.m. 

New  Victoria  College  Bridge  Club. 
Open  to  all  U  of  T  students.  Wy- 
m  i  (wood. 

7:30  p.m. 

U  of  T  Flying  club  open  meet- 
ing. RCAF  films  and  discussion  of 
search  and  rescue  techniques.  Hart 
House  Music  Room. 

Nuclear  Footballs  and  Stoffish 
(low  energy  nuclear  physics)  by 
Dr.  Litherland.  Maths  and  Physics 
Society  NP  203. 

National  Park  Zoning  and  Prob- 
lems in  Creoting  a  National  Park. 
Speaker:  Mr.  L.  Brooks,  chief.  Na- 
tional Parks  Plannin.g  79  St.  George 

The  Literature  of  North  Africa 
(with  emphasis  on  Camus).  Hedi 
Mizouni  will  speak  at  Brennon  Hall 
SMC. 

The    Iconography   of    Christ  and 
the  Gospels    an  illustrated  talk  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  F.  W.  Beare.  Supper 
at  6  p.m.  Canterbury  House  373 
S  P.m. 

All  interested  in  CUSO,  and  es- 
oecially  in  teaching  French,  are  wel- 
come to  come  and  look  at  slides 
and  talk  with  volunteers  returned 
from  Africa.  33  St.  George. 

Peter  Szckely  will  discuss  course 
union  formation  and  policy  with 
the  Chemistry  club.  Chemistry 
Building. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLES  LEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


"A  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY?" 

NEXT  IN  THE  SERIES 

4.  CANADA  AND  CHINA 

—  RAYMOND  F.  WYLIE 

Taught  at  Shonghoi  Institute 
of  Foreign  Languages.  1  965-7 
Graduate  Student  in  History 

—  Thur.  Feb.  8-1:00  p.m.  -  Sid.  Smith  1083 

5.  CANADA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

—  HUGH  FAULKNER 

Member  of  Parliament  for 
Peterborough  -  Member  of 
Canadian  Delegation  at  U.N. 

—  Fri.  Feb.  9  -  1 :00  p.m.  -  Sid.  Smith  1 073 

—  U.  of  T.  LIBERAL  CLUB  — 
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No  blacks  are  full  citizens:  Boutelle 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

Paul  Boutelle  is  a  hand- 
some, articulate  and  intel- 
ligent 35-year-old  Harlem 
cab-driver  who  would  very 
much  like  to  be  vice-presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

However,  as  he  is  running 
on  behalf  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  his  prospers 
for  election  are,  to  say  the 
least,  rather  remote 

"Of  course  we  won't  win," 
Boutelle  says,  "but  we  can 
use  the  campaign  to  present 
the  truths  of  revolutionary 
socialism  and  black  national- 
ism." 

Speaking  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Internationa! 
Students  Centre,  Boutelle 
said  black  people  should  have 
the  power  to  control  their 
political,  social  and  econo- 
mic destinies. 

"We  are  at  war  with  the 
white,  capitalist,  racist  sys- 
tem, and  in  war  you  use  all 
possible  methods  to  win." 

Boutelle  describes  himse.f 
as  a  "black  nationalist  born 
in  America."  "There  is  not  a 
single  black  person  in  the 
United  States  who  is  a  full 
citizen;  the  only  full  citi?ens 
are  the  white,  moneyed  pro- 
testants." 

"Capitalism  cannot  give 
true  freedom  to  black  people. 
If  you  believe  in  capitalism 
you  are  automatically  a  white 
racist. 

"Look  at  the  Indians  here 
in  Canada,"  Boutelle  argued 
"Either  they  are  inferior  or 
there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  system. 

"There  isn't  a  Christian 
country  that  isn't  either  ra- 
cist or  has  the  potential  to 
be  racist." 

All  this  from  an  un-educat- 
ed  Harlem  negro  who  voted 
"the  straight  Republican 
ticket"  in  1956. 

"I  voted  for  Ike,"  Boutelle 
reflects,  "then  woke  up  and 
discovered  what  the  condit- 
ion of  black  people  really  is. 
Revolutionary  socialism  is 
the  only  answer." 

Eventually,  he  hopes  to 
form  an  independent  black 
political  party,  because  he 
sees  politics  as  a  means  of 
furthering  the  goals  of  the 
black  people  "who  are  the 
vanguard  of  the  revolution- 


ary struggle  for  social  chan- 
ge." 

For  the  time  being,  Bou- 
telle is  content  to  operate 
through  the  organization  of 
the  avowedly  marxist  Social- 
ist Workers  Party. 

"The  SWP  advocates  the 
replacement  of  capitalism  by 
■  evolutionary  socialism,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  to  ac- 
hieve the  goals  of  black  nat- 
ionalism." 

"Racist  capitalism  must  be 
destroyed!" 

In  the  1964  presidential 
election,  the  Socialist  Wor- 
kers Party  failed  to  attract 
much  attention. 

However,  Boutelle  confi- 
dently predicts  a  better  show- 
ing this  time. 

The  Party  is  alreadv  listed 
on  the  ballot  in  25"  states, 
and  Boutelle  claims  SWP  or- 
ganizers are  at  work  in  over 
130  cities. 

"If  we  could  get  good  pub- 
licity, we  could  win  up  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  vote,"  he 
says. 

Despite  the  strong  appeal 
to  black  nationalism,  Bou- 
telle concedes,  at  present  on- 
ly about  five  per  cent  of  Par 
ty  members  are  negro. 

"Things  are  getting  better," 
he  insists,  "but  we  need  lois 
of  volunteers  to  run  the  cam- 
paign. 

"After  all,"  he  said  with  a 
knowing  smile,  "the  capital- 
ist system  creates  lots  of 
work  for  us." 

A  founder  of  Atro  Anieri- 
cans  Against  the  War  in  Viet- 


nam, Boutelle  sees  a  direct 
parallel  in  the  struggle  -for 
black  power  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  against  American 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

"The  United  States  govern- 
ment —  and  this  means  the 
political  and  economic  sub- 
structure supporting  the 
government  is  the  enemy  of 
all  people  trying  to  bettei 
their  condition." 

Let's  face  it,  he  says. 
"JFK  was  a  racist  hypo- 
crite." 

Boutelle  predicts  more  ra- 
cial violence  for  the  United 
States. 

"There  has  been  m  organ- 
ized violence  by  b'a.  k  people 
against  whites.  The  whites 
are  the  biggest  no*<»rs  in  the 
history  of  America;  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  duplicate 
their  record. ' 

Boutelle  does  not  regard 
himself  as  an  advocate  of 
violence.  However,  he  warns 
that  black  people  will  djfend 
their  interests  "by  any 
means  necessary. 

"If  bullets  are  used  agjinst 
us,  then  we  will  naturally 
use  bullets  back." 

His  solution  to  racial  un- 
rest? Abolish  capitalism  so 
that  whites  and  non  whites 
can  "create  a  really  human 
race,  not  just  a  rar  race." 

"But  if  you  real ;/  believe 
in  white  power,  then  volun- 
teer to  fight  in  Vietnam, 
pressure  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  draft  teenagers 
to  fight,"  Boutelle  sneered. 

"Go  to  Vietnam,  whitey. 
I'm  sure  the  Vietnamese 
will  be  only  too  happy  to 
see  you!" 


PAUL  BOUTELLE 


PSYCHOLOGY 

CLUB 
COLLOQUIUM 

uR.  C.  WEBSTER 

Alcohol  and 
Drug  Addiction 
Research 

Foundation 

—  Advances  in  research 
for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction. 

Thur.,  Feb.  8  -  5:00  p.m. 

Room  2135   Sidney  Smith  Bldg 

ALL  WELCOME 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Claude  Aveline's 

BROUART 

English  Version 
by  Archie  Campbell 

Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

Tonite  And  All  This  Week  At  8:30  p.m. 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


OPEN  HOUSE 

FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 

124  EDWARD  STREET 


SUN.  FEB.  11th 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 


1-5  P.M. 

REFRESHMENTS 


U  of  T  Flyng  Club 

OPEN  MEETING 

Members  of  the  R.CA.F. 
Search  and  Rescue  Division 

will  present  films  and  a  discussion 
of  Search  and  Rescue  techniques 

REFRESHMENTS  AFTER  THE  MEETING 

THURS.  Feb.  8,  7:30  P.M. 
MUSIC  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 


IGOR  AGU 

SOVIET  EXCHANGE  STUDENT 

A  Film  talk  and 
questions  on  the  USSR 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  UNION 

Lounge,  Thursday,  February  8th  1:00  p.m. 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglican  Chaplaincy  In  The  University 

Thursday,  February  8th 

The  Rev.  Professor  F.W.  Beare,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament,  Trinity  College 
Noted  Scholar  and  Author 
gives  an  illustrated  talk  on 

THE  ICONOGRAPHY 
OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS 

Supper  6:00  p.m.         Talk  and  Discussion  7:30  p.m. 

Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  Street  923-1513,  922-8384 

ALL  WELCOME 


Another  SUCCESSFUL 


SHAM-BULL-SESSION! 

(a  DANCE,  again  featuring  the  shattering 
sounds  of  the  Shambufls  band) 


(A  policeman  will  check  A.T.L.  cards  of  the  males  at  the  door.) 


At  the  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS' 

Union  (building),  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  9 
9:00  p.m.  -  1:00  a.m. 


8100  R 


HARBORD 


WILL 


\  8V$ 


"C7 
iocksS 


Dancing,  a  licenced  BAR  (and  tables  &  chairs)  in  the 
rear  arena.  Free  food  (and  quiet)  in  the  front  lounges 
(up  and  downstairs). 

STAG  or  DRAG.  About  200  people  attended  each  of  our  lost  two  dances 
Moke  the  new  GSU's  5th  donee  on  even  bigger  success  than  the  1st  four'' 
Any  further  suggestions  on  tuture  G.S  U.  events,  (academic  political 
discussional,  social  etc.)  are  welcome:  PHONE  928-2391  (DAYS)  or  PHONE 
928-2391  also  to  soy  whether  or  not  you  want  the  Shombulls  bock  ogain. 
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New  College  Student  Council 
(1968-69) 

ELECTIONS 

Nominations  for  all  positions 
Close  5:00  p.m. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  9th 

CONTACT      DON  KENDAL      FOR  PARTICULARS 
R.M.  134  NEW  COLLEGE 


UNDERGROUND 

SOUL  FREEZE 
THIS 

SOUL  TRIP  NO.  9 

KODALY 

FACE  JUMP 

FRI.  FEB.  9 
SAT.  FEB.  10 

8:30  P.M. 
MECH.  BLDG. 
RM.  102 


Students  cry  'Save  Spiegel'  at  Windsor 

WINDSOR  (Special)  —  English  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor  are  fighting  to  save  one  of  their  profesors. 

A  committee  has  been  organized  to  prevent  the  dis- 
missal of  English  teacher  Morley  Speigel,  who  was  recently 
told  his  contract  will  not  be  renewed  for  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

The  Students  for  Speigel  Committee  feels  he  is  being 
let  go  because  he  does  not  have  a  PhD  and  because  he  has 
not  published  anything. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  students,  faculty  and  administrators, 
the  committee  protests  the  move,  saying:  "He  is  a  hell  of 
a  good  teacher." 

The  letter  refers  to  Speigel  as  ''the  man  who  made  the 
study  of  English  literature  a  meangful  part  of  our  lives. ' 

Robert  Smith,  head  of  the  English  department,  would 
not  reveal  the  reasons  for  the  termination  of  Speigel's  con- 
tract. He  said  it  was  not  university  policy  to  do  so. 


VIC  MUSIC  CLUB  PRESENTS 

MEREDITH  WILLSON'S 

THE  MUSIC  MAN 

FEB.  13-17  8:30  P.M. 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Tickets:  Tues.  -  Wed.  $1.50 

Thurs.  -  Fri.  -  Sat.  $2.00 

ON  SALE:  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE 
WYMILWOOD  (VIC) 


CAREERS  IN 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  University  of  Waterloo 
will  conduct  Campus 
Interviews  in  February 

Students  will  be  interviewed  for  employment  in  the 
Computing  Centre.  The  interviewer  will  also  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  Graduate  Programmes  in  Compute* 
Science  and  other  areas  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of 
Mathematics  with  interested  students  Students  in 
Mathematics,  Engineering,  Computer  Science,  Psycho- 
logy, Physics,  Chemistry  and  Business  Administration 
moy  apply. 

Write  for  an  appointment  to: 

J.  P.  Sprung,  Research  Analyst,  Computing  Centre, 
University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

WINTER  CARNIVAL  '68 


THURS.  FEB.  8  -  MOVIE  NIGHT 

SHOWINGS  AT  7:00  &  9:20 

—  RM.  135,  OLD  PHYSICS  BLDG. 

—  "HIROSHIMA,  MON  AMOUR" 

—  RM.  132,  OLD  PHYSICS  BLDG. 

—  ANIMATION  &  ABSTRACTION 

— ■  Experimental  Shorts  in  Creative  &  Experimental 
Photography 

—  "A  PLACE  TO  STAND" 

—  RM.  128,  MINING  BLDG. 

—  "YOU'RE  A  BIG  BOY  NOW" 

—  RM.  1035,  WALLBERG  BLDG. 

—  "NEVER  ON  SUNDAY" 

—  CODY  HALL 

—  "WORLD  OF  HENRY  ORIENT" 

—  EAST  HALL,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

—  10  Pink  Panther  Cartoons,  plus 
Warner  Bros.  Cartoons 

ADMISSION:  $.50  PERSON  PER  SHOW 


FRI.  FEB.  9 


—  HOCKEY  GAME  (Blues  vs  Waterloo) 

—  ENGINEERING  DANCE  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL 
AFTER  THE  GAME 

SAT.  FEB.  10  -  MORNING 

—  9  -  12:00  —  ICE  SCULPTURE 

Judging,  Chariot  Race,  Egg  Throw,  Tug-of-War, 
Toilet  Bowl  Games,  Powder  Puff  Football  Game. 

—  AFTERNOON 

—  12-1:30  —  EAT-OUT 

—  1:30  -  4:30  —  DANCE  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL  (2  BANDS) 

—  ADMISSION:  $1  PERSON 

—  EVENING 

—  9  -12:00  —  WINTER  CARNIVAL  DANCE 

ot  Hart  House  with 

—  THE  TRUMP  DAVIDSON  ORCH. 

—  THE  GEORGE  FRANK  ORCH. 

—  THE  UGLY  DUCKLINGS 

—  EDDIE  SPENCER  &  THE  MISSION  REVUE 
* —  Admission:  $3.50  couple 

—  8:30  -  12:00  —  Overflow  Dance  ot  Howard  Fergusen  Hall 

—  The  Mushroom  Castle 

—  Bobby  Washington  &  The  Soul  Society 
* —  Admission:  $1.50  person 


Tickets  are  now  available  at  the  S.A.C  Office  for  these  dances. 
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SUGARSHACK  ROUNDUP 


By  GELLIUS 

Intro  spective 
HOCKEY 

Vic  slaughtered  PHE  A  5  0 
as  Dawkins  scored  three  and 
Emin  two. 

This  was  followed,  at  a 
reasonable  interval,  by  Tri- 
nity's beating  PHE  A,  2-1. 
Parish  and  the  rangy  Mof- 
fatt  (formulaic  epithet)  scor- 
ed for  Trin,  Hanna  for  PHE 
A. 

Brunskill  (a  mountain 
range  in  the  Maritimes)  and 
Wise  led  UC  over  Scarbor- 
ough, 2-1.  Corriveau  (=  "one 
of  two  rriveaus")  replied  for 
Scar. 

Knox  got  goals  from  Mc- 
Donald and  Fraser  to  put- 
down  (notice  hip  Varsity 
sports  reporting  style)  PHE 
B,  2-1.  Bendera  scored  for 
PHE  B. 

Led  by  Samson  Delija  and 
Lockhurst,  Erindale  edged 
Architrave,  2-1  (note  recur- 
ring motif.)  Moore  scored 
for  Arch. 

Business  fell  upon  Innis 
and  butchered  them  ruthles- 
sly, 5-1.  Corley  had  the  hat- 
irick  for  SOB;  Massie  (no 
relation  to  Jim  Morrison. 
Varsity  Sports  basketball  re- 
porter) and  Hayhurst  added 
the  other  goals.  Grace  scored 
for  Innis. 


victimizes  victims  5-0 


New  crushed  Law  11  6-1 
Storms  (2),  Ireland,  Cozzi' 
Harris  and  Cornish  scored 
tor  Gnus.  (A  gnu  is  a  small 
South  African  antelope,  re- 
lated to  the  Ichabod.)  Glov- 
er got  Law  lis  (that  looks 
funny,  doesn't  it)  goal. 

Glazier  and  Sullivan  scor- 
ed as  Dents  edged  Jr.  Eng 
(Malayan  foreign  minister), 
2-1.  Zabotny  scored  for  Skule. 

BASKETBALL 

PHE  A  defeated  SMC  95- 
74  in  a  full  length  game  be- 
fore the  last  Blues'  game 
(whenever  that  was)  with  the 
result  that  there  is  now  a  tie 
for  the  lead  in  the  first  di- 
vision between  PHE  A  and 
SMC.  Dale  Crouter,  son  of 
CFRB  announcer  Wally  (sc. 
"Crouter"),  led  PHE  with  38 
points,  the  highest  total  this 
year  in  interfac  competition 
and  his  personal  best  since 
his  outstanding  39  points 
against  Newmarket.  Lagla 
had  16  for  SMC. 

Scarborough  beat  Pharm, 
33-31.  Our  reporter,  Qwerly- 
uiopus,  had  to  go  interview 
recently  rediscovered  blues 
singer  Pregnant  Rutabaga 
Polk,  so  we  are  unable  to 
print  the  leading  scorers. 

Innis  edged  SMC  B,  36-35. 
Keliey  led  SMC  B  with  12: 
Martin  had   10   for  Innis. 


Fencing  and  skiing  news 

By  LEN  GILDAY 

The  U  of  T  Ski  team  leaves  on  the  Rapido  this  evening 
for  Mont.  Ste.  Anne  in  the  Laurcntians  to  compete  in  the 
Ontario-Quebec  Athletic  Associat'on  Ski  Championships  be- 
ing hosted  this  year  by  Laval. 

John  Cameron  (II  Meds),  captain  of  the  team,  feel^  thai 
the  team  is  strong,  and  will  do  well  in  both  the  Alpine  and 
the  Nordic  events. 

The  team  arrives  at  Mont.  Ste.  Anne  Thursday  morning 
and  will  practise  all  that  day.  On  Friday  the  slalom  and  giant 
slalom  events  will  be  run,  and  Saturday  sees  the  Nordic 
competition  in  cross-country  and  jumping. 

Cameron  admitted  he  was  slightly  worried  about  the 
giant  slalom  course  which  is  reputed  to  be  very  long,  taking 
two  minutes  to  run,  and  expressed  fears  about  the  jumping 
in  the  Nordic  event  as  a  sixty  metre  jump  will  be  used. 

However,  Cameron  feels  that  if  nobody  falls  or  mark- 
ers out,  the  team  should  finish  in  the  top  five,  with  Laval, 
Queens,  and  the  University  of  Montreal  as  the  other  power- 
ful teams  entered. 

FENCING 

Unbeknownst  to  all  but  the  dead  and  close  relatives, 
ihe  Varsity  fencing  team  has  seen  a  lot  of  picketing  (get  it?) 
recently. 

While  you  frolicked  in  the  froth  on  January  27,  the 
mighty  fencing  Blues  were  sabreing  sobriety  in  the  direction 
of  some  beleagured  cadets  from  RMC.  The  final  count  was 
20-7  for  Toronto,  even  though  only  the  'B'  teams  were  sent 
in  foil  and  epee. 

Then,  while  you  mingled  in  the  mud  on  Februarj  3,  the 
fencing  Blues  sneaked  over  the  border  to  Rochester  for  a 
tri-meet  involving  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  (Leslie  Fiedler,  anyone?)  and  U  of  T. 

The  meet  was  an  unqualitative  success  for  Blues  as  they 
polished  off  Rochester  18-9  and  then  waxed  triumphant  over 
Buffalo  by  the  same  margin.  Against  the  buff  men,  the  Var- 
sity epee  squad  trimmed  a  previously  undefeated  trio 


R1VERBOAT 


TONIGHT  UNTIL  Feb.  11 

134  Yorkvllle  Av«.  ■  922-6216 

Catherine 
McKinnon 


(That  was  a  hysteionpro- 
teron  by  the  way.") 

Vic  II  defeated  PHE  B. 
32-15. 

WATER  POLO 

(back  by  popular  demand) 


1.  SMC   3  1 

2.  Meds  tV                3  2 

3.  PHE   2  2 

4.  Trinity                  1  4 

DIVISION  II  (2  for  playoffs) 

1 .  Law                        4  0 

2.  Eng                      2  1 


4.  Meds  II    0  4 

DIVISION  II!  (1  for  playoffs) 

1 .  Dents    4  0 

2.  Meds  I    3  1 


Murray  Schisgal's 
Broadway -Hit  Comedy 

"IUV" 

Held  over  this  week 
8:30  p.m. 

At  Colonnade  Theatre 

131  BlOOR  ST.  N. 
Mon.  to  Thurs.  $2.50 
Fri.-Sor.-Sun.  $3.00 
Special  Student  Rates 
Tues.  -  Thurs.  $1.50 
with  card  (at  door) 
RESERVATIONS: 

925-4573 
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STEAKS 
Served  in  Burgundy  Win* 
and  lucculant  ROAST  BEEF 
Entarlainmonl  nilaly  in  the 
UPSTAIRS  VENETIAN  LOUNGE  &  BAP 
Appearing  Nitelv  CHARLOTTE  VALE 

Steele's 

TAVERN— RESTAURANT 
*M.  8-5180  349  YONG6  ST. 

{Fully  licensed) 


VOLLEYBALL 

Playoffs  start  next  week 
(you  were  all  wondering 
when  the  Volleyball  playoffs 
were  going  to  start,  weren't 
you?)  with  Meds  vs.  Vic  on 
Tuesday  and  Sr.  Eng.  vs. 
Dents  on  Wednesday. 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 
( Folies  Bergeres  Division ) 

Girls  Interfaculty  gym 
meet  tonight  at  the  Benson 
Building  (the  Madison  Ave. 
Hart  House).  Time:  5  o'clock 
until  7  o'clock  in  the  lower 
Gym.  (notice  place  included 
free  of  charge.)  Ritual  hara- 
kari  of  losers  after  meet. 


T.C.D.S,  And  The  Irish  Theatre  Society 

PRESENT 
SEAN  O'CASEY'S 

THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  GUNMAN 

DIRECTED  BY  SEAN  MULCAHY 


8:30  P.M. 
CARTWRIGHT  HALL 


FEB.  5  -  FEB.  10 


PREMIERE  FEB.  15th  AT  2  P.M. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCTION  Of 


2  SHOWS  DAILY 
AT  2  &  8.30  P.M. 


ULYSSES 


Special  limited  engagement  *  4  Weeks  Only 
RESERVE  SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX  OFFICE 

bOX  OFFICE  OPEN  DAILY  T2  NOON  .  9  P.M.  SUNDAY  1  -  9  P.* 
 PRICES:  


EVENINGS  .  $4.00 
MATINEES    .    S3. 00 

(Sot.  &  Sun.) 
MATINEES    .  $2.50 
(Mon.  thru.  Fri.) 


Orch  Loge 


MAIL  ORDERS  ACCEPTED 

Send  cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
CAPITOL  THEATRE,  indicating  dote,  per- 
formance and  no.  of  seats  required.  Specify 
olternote  date.  Include  stomped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

CAPITOL  THEATRE  2492  Yonge  St.  -  Tor  v  I  ?  i 

TICKETS  ALSO  AVAILABLE  DOWNTOWN  AT  MOODEY'S  IN  COLO  NN  AOS 


SPORTS  SCHEDULE -Week  of  Feb.  12 


WATER  POLO 


Tues. 

Feb.  13 

6.30 

PHE 

Med.  IV  Yr.  Pyle 

7.15 

St.M.  A 

vs 

Trin.  A 

StraMen 

9.30 

Pharm. 

vs 

Trin.  B 

Breech 

Wed. 

14 

6.30 

Med.  Ill  Yr. 

vs 

New 

Smiley 

7.15 

Knox 

vs 

Pre-Med 

Thurs 

15 

1.00 

Pre-Med  1 

Pharm 

6.15 

Vic.  1 

vs 

Med.  II  Yr.  Freeman 

7  00 

St.M.  A 

vs 

PHE. 

Gerring 

7.45 

Scar. 

Med.  1  Yr.  Pyle 

9.30 

Innis 

Med.  HI  Y 

r.  Bergman 

Fri. 

16 

1.00 

Eng.  Ill 

For. 

Ctrattcn 

INDOOR  TRACK 

Tues.  Feb.  13      5.30  1  MILE 

ALL  ENTRIES  ACCEPTED  AT 

THE  TRACK 

HOCKEY 

Mon. 

Feb 

12 

12  30 

II  Mech. 

vs 

Vic  IX 

Hayword,  J.  Murray 

1.30 

Vic.  IV 

St.M.  C 

Hayword  J.  Murroy 

7.00 

Jr.  Eng. 

Scar. 

Butler.  Cameron 

8.00 

Dent.  A 

vs 

St.M.  B 

Butler,  Cameron 

9.00 

II  Indust. 

vs 

vie.  vii 

Butler,  Cameron 

Tues. 

13 

1.30 

New  III 

Med.  D 

Connery,  Roberts 

4.00 

Law  II 

Innis  1 

K'rnnear.  Roberts 

7  00 

U.C.  1 

Med.  A 

Moy,  Willoughby 

8.00 

U.C.  II 

Knox 

May.  Willoughby 

9.00 

Em  mon 

III  Chem. 

May.  Willoughby 

Wed. 

14 

12.30 

Sr.  Eng. 

St.M.  A 

Hanna,  Taylor 

1.30 

Bus. 

vs 

New  1 

Hanna,  Taylor 

4.00 

Trin.  A 

vs 

.  Vic  1 

Taylor,  P.  Murray 

7.00 

PHE.  8 

Erin 

Carson  Houston 

6.00 

Arch. 

Pharm  A 

Carson.  Houston 

9  00 

Ill  Eng.  Sc. 

St.M  D 

Carson.  Houston 

Thurs. 

15 

12.30 

Vic.  11 

vs 

For.  A 

Harcourt.  P.  Murray 

1.30 

PHE.  A 

vs 

Law  1 

Harcourt,  P.  Murray 

4.00 

Low  111 

vs 

Vic.  VIII 

Christie,  Hicks 

7.00 

Vic.  VII 

Dent.  D 

Moyst,  Skinner 

8.00 

Vic.  X 

For.  C 

Moyst,  Skinner 

9.00 

II  Gcol. 

II  Eng.  Sc. 

Moyst,  Skinner 

Fri. 

16 

12.30 

Vic.  IX 

vs 

St.M.  F 

Aston.  Allen 

1.30 

Trin.  B 

PHE.  C 

Aston.  Allen 

5  30 

Med.  C 

vs 

N  Mech. 

Hicks,  Hayword 

BASKETBALL 

Mon.  Feb 

12 

1.00 

Sr  Eng. 

Vic.  1 

Clarke,  Ingle 

4.00 

U.C.  1 

vs 

PHE.  A 

Epstein,  Overgoord 

Tues, 

13 

12.00 

New  II 

Eng.  Ill 

Mockford,  Mockford 

1.00 

Eng.  IV 

Vic.  IV 

Mockford,  Mockford 

6.30 

Bus. 

vs 

Low  | 

Liepa,  Overgaard 

7.30 

Grad.  Stud. 

vs 

Dent.  B 

Liepa,  Overgaard 

8.30 

SGS  Phys 

vs 

SI  M.  C 

Llepo,  Overgaard 

Wed. 

14 

12.00 

St.M  B 

Jr.  Eng 

Orton,  Simpson 

1.00 

Eng.  II 

vs 

Law  B 

Orton,  Simpson 

4.00 

Emmon 

Wye. 

Tessis.  Lobl 

6.30 

Erin 

Vic.  II 

Chopnick,  Ingle 

7.30 

Med.  A 

vs 

St.M.  A 

Clarke.  Ingle 

S.30 

Dent.  A 

vs 

Innis  1 

Clarke.  Ingle 

Thurs. 

15 

12.00 

Trin.  B 

vs 

Vic.  V 

Mockord.  Mockford 

1.00 

New  1 

vs 

U.C.  II 

Mockord  Mockford 

6.30 

PHE.  B 

Scar. 

Evans,  Chopnick 

7  30 

For. 

Dent.  C 

Evans.  Chopnick 

8.30 

St.M.  C 

Dent.  B 

Evans,  Chapnick 

Fri.  , 

16 

2.00 

Pharm.  A 

V5 

Arch. 

Shaver,  Vipond 

1.00 

PHE.  C 

vs 

Grad.  Stud.  Shaver,  Vipond 

Sat. 

17 

ATHLETIC  NIGHT  PRELIMINARY  GAME 

6.30  Sr 

Eng.  vs 

U.C.  1 

Ingle.  Epstein 

Bailey  and  Hoffman  off  to  Russia 


DAVE  BAILEY 


By  RICH  PYNE 

It's  been  just  a  week  since  Varsity  hockey  Blues 
returned  from  a  confrontation  with  the  Russian  Bear, 
and  already  two  core  U  of  T  representatives  are  round- 
ing up  some  rubles  for  another  go  at  the  best  the  So- 
viets have  to  offer. 

Miler  Dave  Bailey  (Phar  IV)  and  half-miler  Abby 
Hoffman  (UC  IV)  join  former  Toronto  star  Bill 
Crothers  on  their  first  trip  into  the  Russian  republic^ 
for  four  meets  spread  over  twelve  days.  They  leave  to- 
day at  2:30  p.m. 

The  trio  lands  in  Moscow  and  immediately  departs 
for  Leningrad  for  their  first  encounter.  The  field  is 
reported  to  include  a  strong  U.S.  contingent  along  with 
possible  representatives  from  a  few  Continental 
countries. 

All  three  have  a  good  crack  at  winning  their 
events.  Bailey  to  date  this  indoor  season  has  recorded 
mile  times  of  4:06  at  the  Millrose  Games  last  week  in 
New  York  and  then  4:04  two  days  later  in  Boston. 
With  bis  extensive  experience  on  the  boards  and  times 
which  equal  the  best  on  the  European  circuit,  Bailey 
feels  confident  enough  to  "shoot  for  all  four." 

Abby's  prospects,  while  probably  not  as  certain 
as  Bailey's,  certainly  convey  optimism.  Two  weeks  ago 
she  breezed  through  a  2:11  half  in  the  wispy  air  or 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  breaking  the  meet  record 
there  by  seven  seconds.  Nevertheless  the  American 
women  and  any  number  of  Europeans  could  give  her 
a  tough  time. 

Crothers  could  easily  be  the  class  of  his  field.  Last 
summer  the  flashy  half  miler  was  in  Moscow  where  he 
earned  a  rousing  ovation  as  he  coasted  home  ten  yards 
in  front  of  the  Soviet  champion. 


ABBY  HOFFMAN 


BOXING  .  .  . 

Last  Saturday  night 
at  Hart  House,  the  Var- 
sity boxing  team,  well- 
conditioned  by  coach 
Tony  Canzamo,  proved 
more  than  a  match  for 
Royal  Military  College 
dropping  only  one  deci- 
sion, to  the  cauliflower- 
ed  caddies. 

In  the  first  fight  of  ths 
evening,  Sunit  Jdhn  of  Toron- 
to lost  a  close  decision  to 
RMC's  captain  Mike  Blair.  In 
the  welterweight  division,  Peter 
Junger  won  a  split  decision 


over  Paul  Gibbs  of  RMC  des-  |j 

pite  Gibbs'  longer  reach.  II 

Middleweight  Mike  D'OrneL  || 

las  used  his  speed  to  great  ad-  j; 

vantage  in  his  victory  over  Of-  jj 

ficer  Cadet  Charlie  Grace.  Har-  ji 

ry  Ewaschuck  of  Varsity  easily  Ij 

won  a  unanimous  decision  over  !| 

light-heavyweight  Boy  Char-  Ij 
leaux. 

The  most  exciting  fight  ol  ji 

the  evening  matched  Toronto  j; 

heavyweight     Joe     Donahue  ji 

against  RMC's  veteran  souro-  [j 

paw  John  Carlson.  Both  men  v 

fought  hard  throughout  the  ji 

bout  but  a  flurry  of  punches  by  j; 

Donahue  in  the  closing  seconds  I; 

brought  him  the  decision.  j; 

— F/ifi  Cuffs  | 


Watt  gives  tired  Blues  two-day  layoff 
with  Waterloo  game  coming  up 


Gryphons  good  slump-cure 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

When  you're  lost  four 
games,  three  of  them  in  a 
row,  and  all  by  close  counts, 
it's  pleasant  to  vent  your 
frustrations  somewhere.  En- 
ter ^whipping  boy,  alias 
Guelph  Gryphons.  If  Gryph- 
ons, who  meet  Blues  tonight 
in  Guelph,  have  done  noth- 
ing else  this  year,  they  have 
provided  relaxation  for  har- 
rassed  League  coaches. 

Garney  Henley's  Gryphons 
are  even  weaker  now  than 
they  were  in  Varsity's  107-71 
conquest  earlier  this  season. 
Leigh  Hammond  has  depart- 
ed, and  with  him  went  any 
remote  chance  of  marking 
up  that  first-ever  League  win. 

Varsity's  slim  playoff 
hopes  flickered  on  again 
after  Western  Mustangs  fell 
to  Windsor,  also  on  Satur- 
day. Mustangs  record  now 
stands  at  5-2,  with  three 
games  remaining  —  two  with 
Waterloo  and  a  return  bout 
with  Windsor.  Toronto  re- 
cord is  34,  with  games  aga- 
inst Guelph,  Waterloo  and 
Windsor.  Employing  a  vast 
reservoir  of  mathematical 
knowledge  and  ten-figure 
logs,  we  see  (ergo)  that  Var- 


sity can  finish  third  if  West- 
ern continues  to  lose.  All 
Blues  have  to  do  is  win  .  .  . 

For  tonights  game  Coach 
McManus  plans  to  dress  the 
same  players  who  worked 
against  Mac.  (insert:aren't 
the  players  old  enough  to 
dress  themselves?  —  mild 
chuckle). 

This  includes  starters 
Bruce  Dempster,  Mark 
White,  Arvo  Neidre,  John 
Hadden  and  -Ron  Voake. 
Rounding  out  are  Mark  Slat- 
er, Mike  Kirby,  Ross  Mac- 
Naughton,  Albie  Garbe  and 
Vic  Alboini(the  Vic  Alboini) 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

With  the  hectic  schedule  of  the  last  three 
weeks  behind  them,  Varsity  Blues  are  en- 
joying the  two-day  vacation  given  them  by 
coach  Tom  Watt.  With  nothing  afoot  in  the 
Varsity  camp,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
time  to  look  at  a  few  of  the  major  happen- 
ings— past,  present,  and  future — in  this  sea- 
son's SIHL  scene. 

Blues  and  Waterloo  Warriors  have  both 
lived  up  to  their  pre-season  billings  as  Var- 
sity is  unbeaten  in  eleven  games  (one  tie) 
and  Waterloo  won  nine  straight  before  they 
dropped  last  Thursday's  5-2  decision  to 
Blues. 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  standings, 
McGill  Redmen,  Queens'  Golden  Gaels,  and 
Guelph  Gryphons  have  played  their  roles  as 
cast  although  Gryphons  have  come  up  with 
some  very  steady  hockey. 

Meanwhile  McMaster  Marlins,  Monreal 
Carabins,  Laval  Rouge  et  Or  and  Western 
Mustangs  have  provided  the  surprises  among 
the  nineteam  league. 

Marlins  have  been  the  biggest  surprise 
with  their  strong  play  to  date.  They've  all 
but  chinched  a  playoff  spot  and  are  curren- 
tly alone  in  third  place  with  six  wins  and 
two  ties  in  twelve  games. 

Laval  and  Montreal  have  also  exceeded 
expectations  with  their  showings.  The  two 
teams  have  each  picked  up  six  victories  so 
far  good  for  a  fourth  place  tie  with  Mus- 
tangs. However,  Laval  has  two  games  in 


hand  over  Western,  and  Montreal  one. 

Stangs  must  certainly  be  considered  the 
disappointment  in  this  year's  competition. 
They  have  won  but  five  games  in  thirteen 
starts  and  have  had  personnel  problems 
especially  on  defence. 

Blues'  Tom  Watt  assesses  the  playoff  si- 
tuation as  follows:  "I  think  McMaster  is  a 
better  team  than  Waterloo  on  the  basis  of 
our  games  with  the  two  teams.  As  far  as 
fourth  place  is  concerned,  Laval  looks  to 
have  the  best  chance.  Not  only  do  they  have 
more  games  left,  but  they  have  an  easier 
schedule."  Watt  is  probably  referring  to  the 
fact  that  Laval  is  finished  their  series  with 
Varsity  while'  Stangs  and  Carabins  must 
each  tangle  with  Blues  once. 

Potentially  the  most  crucial  game  in  the 
struggle  for  fourth  place  is  the  Montreal 
and  Laval  encounter,  Sunday,  Feb.  18.  Barr- 
ing an  unlikely  three  game  win  streak  by 
Western,  the  victor  in  this  game  should  be 
in  Toronto  for  the  league  playoffs  beginning 
March  1. 

AROUND  THE  NET  . . .  Blues  resume  prac- 
tice tonight  in  preparation  for  Waterloo's 
visit  this  Friday  . . .  Warriors  travel  to  Mc- 
Master for  a  big  game  tonight  at  8  p.m.  ... 
To  the  person  who  left  a  note  signed  "Var- 
sity supporter",  we  don't  reply  to  anon-enti- 
ties  like  you.  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of 
your  type  hanging  in  Blues  dressing  room  in 
case  we  need  some  advice. 


Matmen  massacre  masked  Marauders 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Varsity  wrestlers  rolled  easily  over  Mc- 
Master last  night  at  Hart  House  in  their  last 
scheduled  tune-up  before  the  OQAA  cham- 
pionships on  Feb.  24.  Blue's  can  certainly 
use  the  break  as  coach  Karl  Wipper's  chief 
concern  right  now  is  ailment  recuperation. 
His  team  seems  one  gigantic  walking  wound. 

Steve  Casselman  has  a  sore  shoulder  al- 
though he  did  wrestle  last  night.  Vic  Hef- 
land  and  Ron  Wilson  were  also  in  action 
despite  painful  injuries.  Varsity's  only 
OQAA  champ  last  Year,  Rick  Kesten,  is 
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through  for  the  year  with  a  hernia.  And  Jim 
Doner  and  Larry  Bobbet  both  sustained  wor- 
risome wounds  while  wrestling  against  Mac. 

McMaster  provided  weak  competition  for 
the  Varsity  grapplers,  as  they  were  trampl- 
ed 31-11. 

Decisions  were  scored  by  Basselman  and 
Doner  while  Bob  Kellerman,  Bill  Allison, 
Hefland  and  Mike  Wright  recorded  pins. 
Ron  Wilson  and  Wright  won  by  default 
{Wright  pinning  a  huge  muscle-bound  heavy- 
weight in  an  exciting  exhibition  encounter  ) 

Bobbett,  Rene  St.  Aubin,  and  Alex  Squires 
went  down  to  hard-fought  defeats. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  SENIOR 

G    W     L    T     F    A  Pti 


Toronto  11  10 

Woterloo  10  9  1 

McMoMer  12  6  4 

Montreal  12  6  6 

Western  13  5  6 

Laval  11  6  5 

Guelph  10  2  7 

Queen's  II  2  9 

McGill  12  2  10 


2  51  51  14 

9  61  54  12 

2  64  62  12 

0  53  61  12 

1  25  55  5 
0  26  55  4 
0  39  72  4 


Future  Gomes 

Wednesdoy — Waterloo  at  McMaster; 
Toronto  at  Guelph. 


Waterloo 
Windsor  . 
Western  . 
Toronto 
McMaster  ■ 
Guelph  . . 


SIBL  STANDINGS 
Western  Division 
GP  W 


For  Agst  Pts 

400  306  10 

642  542  12 

604  570  10 

606  586  6 

530  563  2 

433  648  0 


FUTURE  GAMES 
Wed:  Toronto  at  Guelph 

ri:  Western  at  Waterloo 


Troika  of  candidates  in  St.  Mikes  confrontation . . . 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

Peter  Szekely  (in  UC) 
challenged  the  integrity  of  ri- 
val Steven  Langdon  (m 
Trin)  at  St.  Michael's  ColIe«e 
Wednesday  in  a  confronta- 
tion among  Students  Admin- 
istration Council  presidential 
candidates. 

"I  don't  think  this  candi- 
date has  been  fair  in  repre- 
senting his  interests,"  Szek- 
ely told  the  30  odd  students. 

He  accused  Langdon  of  a 


contradiction   between  his 

SLa  ='social  purP°se" 

nveisjty  as  expressed  in 
Random  (Jan.  12,  and  in  his 
campaign  pamphlet. 

tJn,Jtandom.  Langdon  rela- 
,ea  ™.  social  purpose  of  a 
un  yersity  to  outside  political 
'ssues  without  mentioning 
education,  but  in  his  pam- 
phlet he  defines  the  social 
purpose  as  education. 

'It  is  necessary  to  retain 
some  kind  of  integrity  and 


consistent  beliefs,"  said  Ske- 
kely. 

Langdon  quietly  fumed  un- 
til his  rebuttal: 

"This  is  an  outrageous 
personal  attack,"  he  said. 
"I'm  getting  sick  of  this  sort 
of  misrepresentation  that 
Peter  has  been  trying  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  t  h  e 
campaign." 

Langdon  emphasized  his  in- 
terest in  education: 

"I  spent  my  summer  holi- 
days helping  to  start  work 


It's  the  police. 
In  the  last  few  weeks 
the  number  of  catering 
trucks  that  do  ..side- 
walk business  outside 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  and 
the  Galbraith  Building 
has  dwindled  to  two  or 
three. 

"Sometimes  we  get 
three  or  four  parking 
tickets  a  day,"  explains 
one  jovial  caterer.  "One 
truck  got  $35  worth  of 
tags  in  a  single  day." 

But  there  is  no  dang- 
er the  cruising  cafete- 
rias will  disappear  com- 
pletely. 

"Until  the  company 
tells  us  not  to,"  says  a 
caterer,  "well  keep  on 
coming." 

And  the  trucks  that 
dare  to  come  are  just 
as  busy  as  ever. 


on  Tartu  College  (the  SAC 
housing  project,.  I  spent  my 
Christmas  holidays  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  book- 
store." 

The  hot  clash  between 
Langdon  and  Szekely  exem- 
plified the  campaign  to  date 
as  a  confrontation  of  person- 
alities rather  than  of  issues. 

Glen  Brownlee  (IV  Vic), 
delivered  a  speech  of  multi- 
ple criticism  and  proposed 
reform  of  housing,  the  book- 
store, education  and  SAC. 

"I  have  never  been  on  SAC 
before,"  he  said,  "but  I'm 


sort  of  glad." 

He  objected  to  the  treat-' 
ment  of  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice motion  during  the  Dow 
issue.  "The  president  should 
say  that  such  motions  be  tab- 
led, that  the  constituents  go 
back  to  their  constituencies." 

"Scholar  Power"  not  "Stu- 
dent Power"  is  Brownlee's 
slogan.  "Scholars  include* 
professors  as  well  as  stud- 
ents," he  said.  "In  a  univer- 
sity the  interests  of  students 
and  facuhy  should  be  paral- 
lel." 

(continued  on  page  3) 


.now  becomes  a  campaign  quartet 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Nominations  for  the  stu- 
dents administrative  coun- 
cil presidential  election  clos- 
ed last  night  at  5  p.m.,  and 
instead  of  three  candidates 
there  were  four. 

The  fourth  is  Peter  Wilkie, 
a  third-year  political  science 
and  economics  student  at 
Trinity  College. 

Wilkie,  21,  is  short,  stocky, 
and  sandy-haired.  His  friends 
cal  him  'Wilk'. 

He  was  playing  squash  at 
Hart  House  when  I  found 
him.  One  of  his  campaign 
managers  and  I  stood  and 
looked  down  into  the  white 
pit  while  he  finished  off  the 
league  game. 

"He  represents  a  different 
element  on  campus  than  the 
other  candidates,"  he  said 
over  the  sound  of  the  ball 
hitting  the  spattered  walls. 

"He's  running  slightly  right 
of  centre." 

"I  figure  half  the  guys  on 
campus  don't  bother  to  vote," 
said  Wilkie  later  as  he  dried 
himself  after  his  shower. 

"That's  the  element  that 
doesn't  get  represented."  He 
gestured  around  the  locker 


room.  "Like  the  guys  who 
come  in  here." 

Wilkie  made  his  decision 
Wednesday.  But  he  won't 
start  campaigning  until  next 
week. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've 
gone  into  politics,"  he  noted. 
He  confessed  he  didn't  know 
too  much  about  what  SAC 
was  doing  and  that  he'd  have 
to  "look  into  it." 

But  he  sees  SAC  as  basic- 
ally an  administrative  organ- 
ization whose  purpose  is  tu 
administer  the  students' 
money. 

He  doesn't  think  it  would 
be  right  for  him  to  take  a 
year  off  studies  and  draw 
a  salary  as  SAC  president. 

The  other  candidates  iook 
to  him  like  "politicians".  He 
considers  himself  a  "college" 
type. 

"Most  people  are  here  to 
get  a  B.A.  and  then  gel  out. 
So  am  I." 

Incidentally,  he  lost  that 
squash  game.  But  as  they 
came  up  the  stairs,  he  said 
to  his  companion: 

"We  had  some  great  gam- 
es. We  should  play  again." 


McMaster  makes  campus  centre  scene 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

If  all  goes  well,  sod  for  the  $4,- 
000,000  Campus  Centre  will  be  bro- 
ken this  June.  Progress  on  the  cen- 
tre is  due  in  no  small  part  to  Ger- 
ry McMaster,  a  fifth-year  architec- 
ture student.  McMaster,  SAC's  cam- 
pus centre  chairman  for  the  last 
three  years,  will  give  a  sneak  pre- 
view of  the  centre  at  SAC's  stud- 
ent affairs  forum  this  Saturday  at 
Victoria  College. 

The  scene  is  the  downtown  office 
of  architect  John  Andrews. 

Draughtsmen  are  at  their  boards. 
Secretaries  type,  a  clutch  of  men 
in  the  corner  talk  intensely,  a  tall 
handsome  Negro  and  a  short,  shag- 
gy-haired Englishman  bend  heads 
over  a  complex  problem. 

Work  doesn't  exactly  come  to  a 
standstill  when  Gerry  McMaster 
walks  in,  but  one  by  one  they  no- 
tice him. 
''Hi,  Gerry!" 

"Hey,  come  see  what  we've  done 
to  the  floor  plans  since  you  were 
last  here." 

"Have  you  seen  the  final  color 
schemes?" 

They're  talking  about  the  Cam- 
PUs  Centre,  and  McMaster  is  vital- 
!y  interested.  For  the  last  two 
years,  he  has  been  working  closely 


with  the  architects  on  the  build- 
ing. 

McMaster  lights  a  cigarette,  ges- 
tures with  it,  inhales  deeply  as  he 
pores  over  drawings  on  three 
draught  boards  in  the  architect's 
office.  He  doesn't  say  much. 

Andrews  comes  over.  "Let  me 
tell  you  about  the  Campus  Centre 
before  Gerry  gets  started,"  jokes 
the  bluff  Australian.  ""Pretty  soon 
he'll  be  telling  you  he  did  it  all 
himself." 

Andrews,  architect  of  Scarbo- 
rough College,  designed  the  build- 
ing for  SAC.  "But  now  it's  all  up 
to  the  students,"  he  says.  "It's  out 
of  my  hands." 

Later  McMaster  relaxes  in  the 
living  room  of  a  Campus  Co-op, 
which  he  shares  with  five  other 
students. 

"The  Campus  Centre  isn't  going 
to  be  a  garbage-can  union,"  he 
says.  "You  can't  include  a  nook 
and  cranny  for  every  organization 
or  group  that  forms  on  campus. 

"It's  not  what  you  put  in  a  build- 
ing, it's  what  you  take  out  that 
makes  the  difference." 

McMaster  once  contemplated  be- 
coming a  doctor,  and  spent  a  year 
at  Western  in  a  pre-med  course. 


"I  was  18  and  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time.  I  guess  it  was  a 
traumatic  experience.  Then  I 
spoke  to  someone  who  was  in  ar- 
chitecture. He  said  there  wasn't 
much  homework. 
"Besides,  I  like  drawing." 
Gerry  McMaster  takes  his  course 
seriously.  "Architecture  is  a  way 
of  life,"  he  says. 

"An  architect's  responsibility  is 
awesome,"  he  says.  "He  must  at- 
tempt to  control  the  environment, 
the  economics  of  the  building.  He 
decides  what  materials  are  best  to 
use. 

"He  must  constantly  ask  him- 
self three  questions:  why,  why  not, 
and  how?  He  must  not  compro- 
mise in  any  way." 

His  thesis  is  on  student  hous- 
ing, a  subject  McMaster,  with  his 
radio  announcer's  voice  can  be 
very  vocal  about. 

"The  university  recognizes  only 
one  type  of  housing — residences. 
But  who  says  people  want  to  room 
together?  Often  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Housing  Corporation  and  the 
university  lose  sight  of  what  a  re- 
sidence is  for.  Sometimes  students 
are  forced  to  live  in  places  where 


they  can't  live  in  the  best  sense. 

"It's  a  complex  problem.  Hous- 
ing should  create  an  atmosphere 
where  you  can  opt  in  or  opt  out 
as  you  want. 

"It  is  entirely  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  live  without  tutors,  dons 
and  authority  figures." 

McMaster's  life  in  the  co-op  is 
not  always  ordered  ("Sometimes 
I  find  myself  doing  dishes  at  2,  3 
or  4  in  the  morning.")  and  occa- 
sionally he  has  to  tear  himself 
away  from  a  meeting  to  go  home 
to  cook  dinner. 

"The  essential  emphasis  here  is 
on  man  the  social  animal,  not  man 
the  private  individual." 

His  room  is  very  small:  "Six 
feet  by  eight  feet,"  he  says  disgus- 
tedly. "I  have  U  square  feet  of 
lounging  space. 

"Architecture  is  becoming  less 
and  less  dependant  on  one  man," 
he  continues.  "So  many  things 
have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  order  to  make  best  use  of 
a  building.  You  have  to  use  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, history,  philosophy  and 
planning." 

(see  MUSIC  page  6) 


ROM 
Folk  Singer 

JACQUES 
LABRECQUE 

French  Canada's 
ambassador  of  song 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  11 
3  P.M. 

Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana 
Bldg. 

14  Queen's  Park  Cres.  W. 
Tickets  at  the  door 
from  1  p.m.  Sunday 

Adults  $1.50;  ROM 
Members,  students  & 
children  $1.00 
THE  ROYAL 
ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

Concerts  at  Cenadiana  series 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11.00  A.M. 

"How  Much  Are  You  Worth?" 

Dr.  E.  M,  Howse 

7.30  P.M. 

Informal  Worship  and 
Discussion  held  in  the 

Lower  Club  Room. 
Campus  Club  follows 

ALL  STUDENTS  WELCOME 


 V 

Remodelling  &  Alterations 
—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cords 


KNOX 
COLLEGE 

MONTHLY  CHAPEL  SERVICE 
Sunday,  Feb.  11-11  a.m. 
59  St.  George  St. 

Preacher:  Rev.  D.  R.  McKillican, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  M.  Th. 
"The  Christian's  God" 
—  ALL  WELCOME  — 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walrner  Rd. 
Minister: 
Rev.  J.  Robert  Wort,  B.A.B.D. 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 

11  A.M. 

Muggeridge  Storms  Out. 

7.30  P.M. 

New  -  Exciting  Sunday  Evening 
Series  at  Trinity 

"Is  it  True  —  (l)That 
Science  Has  Outmoded 
Religion?" 

8.30  P.M.  Trinity  Young  AduKs 
Speaker: 

Mr.  George  A.  Fallis,  Q.C. 
Subject: 

"Law  and  Lawyers 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
INVITED 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spadina  (Opp.  New  College) 
SUNDAY 

1 1  a.m.  Worship 
7:30  p.m.  Luther  Club 

Discussion  -  High  Schools 
Are  They  Factories? 

THURSDAY: 

1:15  Hart  House  Chapel  Holy  Communion 

CHURCH  266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 

922-1884  GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


CAREER  IN  MARKETING 
CAREER  IN  MANAGEMENT 

WITH  A  DYNAMIC 
INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

each  applicant  must  be  male,  in  final  year, 
business  oriented. 

Write  to  Box  399  Don  Mills  -  Attn.  Mr.  M.  C.  Hudson 
or  phone  44>-3869 

BSm  T"^E  "cl  TYrs"5  L  5  fST"  SlJ R  V  fVI  N  G~C  H  U  R  CTT 

Little 
Trinity 

ANGLICAN  -  EVANGELICAL 

Minister:  Rev.  Harry  Robinson 

This  Sunday  1 1  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Dr.  J.  I. 

PACKER 

WARDEN  OF  LATIMER  HOUSE,  OXFORD 
Author  of  "Fundomentalism  and  the  World  of  God" 

8.45  P.M.  —  SCHOOLHOUSE  CONCERT 
■■■^^B  425  King  Street  East,  Near  Parliament  >i-^H 


VIC  MUSIC  CLUB  PRESENTS 

MEREDITH  WILLSON'S 

THE  MUSIC  MAN 

FEB.  13-17  8:30  P.M. 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Tickets:  Tues.  -  Wed.  $1.50 

Thurs.  -  Fri.  -  Sat.  $2.00 

ON  SALE:  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE 
WYMILWOOD  (VIC) 
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|||     Around  Campus.,, 

Szekely  admits  pamphlet  mistake 

j|!        Peter  Szekely  (III  UC),  a  candidate  for  president 

II  of  Ihc  Students  Administrative  Council,  has  been  ac- 
||i  cused  of  using  misleading  information  in  his  campaign 

III  pamphlets.  But  Szekely  says  it  was  just  a  printing  error. 
Ili  The  pamphlet  claims  that  Szekely  "negotiated  the 
iii  free  loan  of  $5,000  worth  of  sound  equipment  for  the 
l|  U.C.  Festival"  (B)  ABEL. 

jjf  In  a  letter  to  The  Varsity  Szekely  said  he  "sincerely 
HI  regrets"  the  printing  error,  noting  that  the  figure 
i|  should  have  read  $500,  not  $5,000.  He  also  apologizes 
|p  to  "Mssrs.  Bob  Rae,  chairman  of  the  festival,  and  How- 
IP  ie  Goldblatt,  comptroller." 

|||  However,  Hcrsh  Ezrin  (IV  UC),  president  of  the 
pj  Literary  and  Athletic  Society  which  sponsored  Ihc  lev 
jij  tival,  is  "hopping  mad." 

j|l       "Szekely  got  us  a  stereo  amplifier  worth  $350  (which 

jjj  didn't  work)  and  three  tape  recorders  worth  about  $300 

I  each.  We  got  a  total  of  $20,000  in  equipment  and  Szek- 

||i  ely's  pamphlet  belittles  those  who  got  most  of  it." 

HI        Bob  Rae  (III  UC)  said  he  phoned  Szekely  as  soon 

|p  as  he  saw  he  pamphlet.  He  said  Szekely  soon  acknow- 

III  (edged  the  error  and  sent  the  correction. 

i|;        "Five  hundred  dollars  isn't  correct  either,"  said 

pj  Rae.  "but  if  Szekely  wants  to  underestimate,  that's  his 

III  decision. 

"And  if  he  wants  to  blame  the  printer  for  the  mis- 
;|j  take  that's  his  decision  too.  Whether  the  people  believe 
||j  it  is  theirs." 


Blue  and  White  Quebec  Carnival 

||i  So  you  want  to  go  to  the  Quebec  Winter  Carnival, 

III  do  you? 

pj  The  final  weekend  of  reading  week  just  happens 

III  to  coincide  with  the  climax  of  the  Carnival,  and  the 

pi  Blue  and  White  is  going  to  make  sure  you're  there 

Hi  when  it  happens. 

At  a  price  of  $36  the  society  will  get  you  to  Quebec 

||i  (and  back)  and  supply  accomodation  (four  to  a  room), 

pj  No  meals. 

jjj  The  train  leaves  at  11:55  p.m.  Thursday  Feb.  22 

||j  and  gets  t°  Quebec  11  hours  later.  The  return  trip 

pj  starts  Sunday  afternoon. 

Tickets  go  on  sale  Monday  morning  at  the  SAC 

j|  office.  There  are  120  places  and  it  takes  a  $5  deposit. 

|  St.  Mike's  sponsors  university  debate 

i|i  Sixteen  teams  from  colleges  and  universities  in 
|ll  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  York  will  take  part  in  a 
||  debate  this  week  at  St.  Michael's  College. 
|p  Two  teams  are  coming  from  Glendon  College 
|0  (York  University),  University  of  Waterloo,  Ithaca  Col- 
li lege,  Cornell  University  and  Syracuse  University.  Sin- 
||  gle  entries  are  from  Royal  Military  College,  Trent  Uni- 
jii  versity,  Trinity  College  (University  of  Toronto),  Os- 
||j  goode  Hall,  McGill  University  and  Loyola  College. 
Ill  Debaters  will  not  be  given  the  topic  at  issue  until 
Ip  one  hour  before  starting  time.  The  first  debate  is  at 
:||  7  p.m.  tonight,  and  the  finals  are  tomorrow.  , 

1  Engineers  race  chariots  for  P.  Pott 

|l;  The  eight  engineering  courses  will  compete  in  the 
|i]  annual  chariot  races  today  for  the  P.  Pott  Trophy. 

The  race  begins  at  1  p.m.  on  the  back  campus  with 
iH  the  firing  of  the  ceremonial  engineering  cannon.  The 
Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band  will  be  there  to  give  moral 
|||  and  musical  support. 

Iii  The  chariots  will  race  once  around  the  main  cam- 
i|j  pus.  Only  eight  people  are  allowed  to  pull  each  chariot 
;!  but  any  number  can  attempt  to  block.  So  come  and 
;||  support  your  favourite  engineer  (if  you  have  once). 


BALTIC  BASH 

FRI.  ?EB.  9 

Featuring 

THE  ED  JURSA  BAND 

7:30  p.m.  —  12:30  a.m. 

ESTONIAN  HOUSE 

958  Broadview  at  Fulton 

(o  few  blocks  N.  of  Bloor) 

CASl  AL  !     FOOD  !     BAR  !  ! 
TICKETS  AT  THE  DOOR 
GRLS$1.00  GUYS  $2.00 

,   EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


Bob  Bossin  -  meek  and  mild? 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

Bob  Bossin  has  the  kind 
of  lace  that  you  can  imagine 
sitting  at  the  back  of  the 
classroom,  mugging  at  the 
teacher.  The  impish  grin,  the 
bushy  eyebrows,  the  unruly 
Mack  hair  all  suggest  anar- 

It's  the  sort  of  face  you  ge- 
nerally could  expect  to  see  in 


any  of  a  dozen  campus 
rooms,  playing  cards,  or  tal- 
king about  last  night's  hoc- 
key game.  Except  that  this  is 
one  face  you  won't  likelv  see 
there. 

Not  that  Bossin  wouldn't 
like  to  be  there,  but,  as  he 
says,  "Sometimes  you  want 
to  go  back  to  sleep,  but  you 
can't  really  be  comfortable 


there.'' 

Instead  of  '  sleeping",  Bos- 
sin has  earned  himself  a  re- 
putation as  one  of  the  most 
forceful  and  effective  stud- 
ent leaders  on  campus. 

As  education  commissioner 
of  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council,  he  has  present- 
ed several  radical  proposals 
for  the  institution  of  "stu- 
dent-centred education." 

As  a  SAC  representative 
and  a  member  of  the  acade- 
mic affairs  committee  of  the 
Innis  College  Council,  he  has 
thrown  all  his  efforts  into 
trying  to  involve  students  in 
issues  both  within  and  with- 
out the  University. 

He  says,  "There  is  no  such 
things  as  being  univolved. 
We  are  all  involved.  It's  just 
a  matter  of  whether  you 
choose  to  recognize  it." 

Bossin  got  his  first  taste  of 
student  "activism'*  at  North 
Toronto  Collegiate,  where  he 
was  student  council  presi- 
dent for  threequarters  of  a 
year  before  resigning. 

He  found  it  an  enlighten- 
ing experience.  "They  give 
the  students  no  responsibili- 
ty. They  try  to  fit  them  all 
into  a  mold  for  the  business 
world.  There  were  so  many 
small  restrictions,  I  can't 
even  remember  the  issue  I 
resigned  over." 

see  BOB  page  19 
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Hear  the  candidates  for 
the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency  for  the  Stu- 
dents   Admini  strative 
Council   speak   at  these 
limes  and  places: 
Today 
11  a.m. 
Peter   Szekelv   in  Rm. 
105  at  Pharmacy  Bldg. 
Noon 

Brownlee  and  Langdon 
will  speak  at  the  Graduate 
Students  Union. 

1  p.m. 

Szekely  will  appear  at 


the  Forestry  Common  jjj 
Room. 

Langdon  talks   in  the  jjj 
Gnu  room  at  New  College.  Hi 
5:30 

Langdon,  Szekely   and  jH 
Brownlce  will  appear  at  jjj 
Lorctto  College  Dinner  jjj 
and  Confrontation. 
Saturday 

All  Day  jjj 

Langdon  and  Szekely  jjj 
will  appear  at  the  Student  jjj 
Government  Forum  a  t  jj; 
Victoria  College. 


Fekete  flees  closed  hearing,  suspended 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  — 
John  Fekete,  McGill  Daily 
columnist,  was  suspended 
Wednesday  for  walking  out 
of  a  closed  hearing  into  his 
part  in  last  fall's  Realist  af- 
fair. 

Fekete,  in  whose  column 
an  alleged  obscene  passage 
from  The  Realist  appeared, 
was  protesting  the  refusal  of 
the  McGill  student  discipline 
committee  to  allow  the  hear- 
ing to  be  carried  on  closed 
circuit  television  to  cmnpus 
outlets. 


The  suspension  remains 
in  effect  until  Fekete  assents 
to  the  hearing.  Suspension 
is  defined  in  the  student 
discipline  code  as  "the  with- 
drawal of  all  university  pri- 
vileges including  the  right 
to  enter  upon  university  pro- 
perty" without  written  au- 
thorization. 

Two  other  student  editors, 
Peter  AInutt  and  Pierre  Four- 
nier,  had  their  hearings  tele- 
vised. They  were  eacn  given 
a  "reprimand"  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


confrontation 


(continued  from  page  1) 

Brownlee  also  suggested 
another  newspaper  be  set  up 
in  opposition  to  The  Varsity. 
Langdon  thought  instead  that 
The  Varsity  should  be  pub- 
lished daily. 

Both  Brownlee  and  Lang- 
don complained  about  resi- 
dences, each  with  a  different 
angle. 

Brownlee  recommended  re- 
sidences for  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  Colleges,  which 


"shut  down  at  night  like  high 
schools." 

Langdon's  attack  was  dir- 
ected against  the  administra- 
tion's supervision  of  residen- 
ces. 

"Students  are  not  allowed 
to  take  part  in  what  has 
been  euphemistically  called 
a  community  of  scholars." 

Langdon  said  it  is  SAC's  re- 
sponsibility to"set  up  its  own 
courses  if  necessary,  its  own 
co-op  bookstore  and  co-op 
housinn. 


Fekete's  lawyer,  Claude 
Sheppard,  said:  "The  three 
had  been  charged  together 
and  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment." 

Earlier,  the  Quebec  Sup 
erior  Court  and  Court  of  Ap- 
peals confirmed  the  univer- 
sity's authority  to  act  in  the 
matter. 

In  a  front-page  editorial 
yesterday,  The  Daily  attack- 
ed the  committee  for  "vio- 
lating the  most  basic  civil 
rights,  its  own  precedents 
and  senate  policies." 

And  the  student  council 
yesterday  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  lift  the  suspension  and 
allow  the  hearing  to  oe  tele- 
vised. 


VARSITY  STAFFERS 
going  up  to  Glendon  to- 
morrow are  reminded  (hat 
things  start  at  9a.m.  Check 
Parkins  for  details  of  a 
car  pool  which  is  being 
arranged  or  for  any  other 
details.  This  means  you. 
PHOTOGS:  Remember  the 

paqty  fa  to  l»w       t4  ili 

p.m.  today. 


Hart  House  j| 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

Greot  Holl  —  8:30  p.m. 
February  1  Ith 
PIERRE  SOUVAIRAN  and  RALPH  ELSAESSER 

Pianists 
Tickets:  .  Hall  Porter 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

February  1 3  -  24 
Closing  Date:  -  6  p.m.  To-doy 


HART  HOUSE  A  GO-GO 

Saturday,  February  17th 
Music  Room,  9-12 
Stag  or  Drag 
(Admission  at  the  door) 


MAKE  THIS  YOUR 
UNIVERSITY 

Number  2 

You  ore  an  individual  in  this  community.  You  have 
your  own  standards,  thoughts,  and  values  for  society. 
You  do  not  hove  to  be  interested  in  University  govern- 
ment, course  unions,  bookstore  reform,  Rochdale,  the 
number  of  lecture  hours  you  have  per  week,  the  cam- 
pus centre. 

But,  if  you  are,  the  S.A  C,  should  be  led  by  a  President 
and  Vice  President  that  are  dedicated  to  communicat- 
ing these  ideas  to  you:  to  let  you  more  fully  participate 
in  this  community:  to  make  this  your  University. 


BROWNLEE -NITKIN 


ON  FEBRUARY  15 


Applications  Are  Now  Being  Accepted 
For  The  Position  Of 

DIRECTOR 

OF 

The  Blue  &  White  Band 

Would  those  who  are  interested 
Submit  a  letter  to  the  S.A.C.  Of  .ice  stating  their  name, 
phone  no.,  qualifications  and  ideas  (or    the  coming 
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"The  Thomson  orgonizotion  has  always  been 
tree  of  editorial  control  from  above.  For 
one  thing,  papers  in  the  group  hove  not  been 
noted  for  the  outspokenness  and  originality 
of  their  editorial  views.  It  has  been  business 


considerations  on  which  greatest  attention  has 
been  focussed.' 

— W.  H.  Kestorton, 
A  History  of  Journalism  in  Canada, 


integrity  in  the  backlands 


Out  there  in  the  hinterlands,  journalism 
is  dreory,  Thomson-owned  wasteland — the 
private  domain  of  the  former  Timmins  boy 
wonder,  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet. 

Wherever  Roy  Thomson  has  bought  out 
a  paper,  observers  hove  noticed  a  decline  in 
standards  of  journalism.  Controversy  is 
avoided,  especially  controversy  which  might 
involve  criticism  of  an  advertiser  or  of  the 
focal  Establishment. 

That  Establishment,  given  the  small  or 
medium  town  situation,  often  includes  the 
civic  administration  and  the  local  business- 
men lumped  together  into  a  co-operating 
compact. 

If  you  see  democracy  as  a  two-level  struc- 
ture— we  elect  politicians  to  do  things,  and 
we  put  faith  into  newspapers  to  k  e  e  p  an 
eye  on  them  —  then  the  Thomson  papers 
fail  miserably. 

The  Thomson  organization  doesn't  inter- 
fere in  editorial  policy,  but  does  —  as  Roy 
himself  has  said  many  times — keep  close 
and  eagle  eyes  un  the  books.  And,  as  many 
of  the?3  papers  have  shown,  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  ads  coming  in,  is  to  avoid  con- 
troversy. 


Most  of  Ontario's  small-town  dailies  are 
owned  by  the  Mississauga-born  lord.  But  up 
there  in  Peterborough  there  was  a  hold-out, 
the  Peterborough  Examiner. 

The  Examiner  originated  in  the  19th 
century  and  in  1936  its  ownership  passed  to 
Rupert  Davies,  later  to  become  a  senator. 
Ten  years  later,  Davies  sold  the  paper  to  his 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Robertson 
Davies,  a  young  man  of  literary  skills  and 
interests.  Robertson  gave  the  paper  an  un- 
usual literary  flair  when  he  served  as  editor, 
but  he  left  that  position  in  1963  to  become 
master  of  Massey  College  at  this  university. 
Robertson  remained  the  paper's  publisher. 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  that  is. 

Robertson  sold  out  and  allowed  Thomson 
to  get  his  hands  on  the  paper,  thereby  af- 
fording himself  an  opportunity  to  complete 
his  retreat  into  the  sedate  and  scholarly 
confines  of  Massey  College. 

Some  people  get  angry  every  time  Thom- 
son gets  another  one. 

We're  not  angry,  Mr.  Davies.  Just  dis- 
appointed. 


LETTERS 


tiny-minded  attitude 

Sir: 

The  opening  remark  of  the  otherwise  reason- 
able letter  from  the  manager  of  the  University 
Bookstores  (Feb.  7)  well  illustrates  the  tiny-mind- 
ed attitude  at  this  university  towards  education. 
Those  of  us  who  are  presumptuous  enough  to  have 
interests  outside  our  set  courses,  and  who  wish 
to  buy  books  other  than  those  which  the  teacher 
has  told  us  to  read  (and  on  the  regurgitation  of 
which  will  depend  our  degrees)  will  read  that  the 
"Textbook  store  is  not  a  browsing  bookstore,"  and 
know  that  we  are  unwelcome  there, 

David  Priese  (I  New) 

(Ed.  note:  I  think  Mr.  Fanning  was  merely 
pointing  out  the  technical  problems  of  arranging 
one  store  neatly  compartmentalized  to  conform 
with  courses.  Still,  When  you  have  to  look  under 
Slavic  Studies  for  Northrop  Fry's  Anatomy  of  Cri- 
ticism . . . ). 


all  the  residences.  Why  should  academic  institu- 
tions be  involved  in  the  apartment-hotel  business 
anyway? 

Surely  if  kids  are  willing  to  march  for  Viet- 
nam, napalm,  etc.,  ad  nauseum,  they  should  be 
willing  to  turn  out  for  getting  a  decent  roof  over 
tfheir  heads  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  themselves. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  state  that  while  Co-op 
style  accomodation  is  acceptable  to  some  people, 
that  there  are  many  kids  like  myself  who  are  re- 
pelled by  the  casual  and  slap-happy  sanitation 
practices  I  have  seen  there.  One  has  only  to  see 
the  cigarette  butts  protruding  from  the  chunks  of 
margarine  on  the  tables  to  know  that  Co-ops  won't 
satisfy  most  people. 

Cliff  Curley  (IV  Vic) 


neither  dons  nor  frills 
are  really  frills:  diff 

Sir: 

Replying  to  your  Page  4  editorial  on  Feb.  5,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  most  of  your  arguments  are 
either  invalid  or  irrelevant.  First:  maid  service  is 
ahsolutely  essential  if  we  are  not  to  live  in  pig 
sties.  Many  students'  rooms  stink  as  it  is,  with 
daily  cleaning.  Can  you  imagine  what  they'd  be 
like  after  eight  months?  And  the  students  them- 
selves are  notoriously  indifferent  to  house-keep- 
ing. 

Second,  you  suggest  that  Dons  are  unneces- 
sary. Come  now.  Who  would  serve  as  referee,  as 
mediator  or  as  the  administration  representative 
who  says  'Kool  it'  when  drunk  parites  and  rowdies 
threaten  to  tear  the  place  apart?  Also,  most  stu- 
dents like  to  have  someone  who  has  "been  through 
it  all"  close  by,  if  only  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion. Senior  students  might  but  rarely  do  perform 
such  functions. 

You  also  advocate  soaking  the  colleges  who  are 
supposed  to  be  rich  and  who  are  not —  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  new  U  of  T-sponsored  residences. 
Even  if  this  were  realistic,  it  is  bound  to  be  only 
a  short-term  and  stop-gap  measure. 

Now  lets  face  the  facts: 

1.  we  need  new  residences; 

2.  we  don't  have  the  money  to  build  them  all; 

3.  there  are  no  real  frills  in  existing  residences 
we  can  dispense  with; 

4.  residence  fees  are  climbing  steadily  and  are 
beginning  to  discriminate  against  the  poorer  stu- 
dents. 

The  solution  is  obvious.  We  must  have  govern- 
ment support  in  substantial  amounts  for  student 
housing,  if  the  colleges  are  afraid  of  losing  their 
independence,  let  them  turn  their  residences  to 
some  third  body  which  could  be  set  up  to  operate 


(Ed.  note:  1.  The  laziness  of  students  who  won't 
clean  their  rooms  is  hardly  a  persuasive  element 
in  your  argument.  2.  A  don  to  tell  you  to  'Kool  if 
seems  like  a  rather  unimportant  luxury.  3.  Co-ops 
are  as  clean  as  their  residents  are  willing  to 
make  them.  4.  Yes,  government  assistance  is  need- 
ed. 5.  If  you  feel  so  strongly  about  the  need,  why 
don't  you  organize  that  demonstration.  Don't  leave 
it  up  to  everybody  else). 

(Ed.  note:  Our  editorial  named  a  Mary  Adders- 
ley  residence  at  Vic;  this  should  of  course,  have 
been,  Margaret  Addison.  Miss  Addersley  is  girl. 
Sorry). 


literary  prostitution 

Sir: 

I  should  like  to  consider  with  your  readers  a 
recent  discussion  with  a  liberal  friend  concerning 
the  Feb.  9  Liberal  Conference  Anti-War  Demons- 
stration  leaflet.  The  literature  in  question  (current- 
ly in  wide  circulatoin  on  campus)  contains  a  short 
text  inset  in  an  allegorical  representation  of  Ame- 
rican napalm  falling  on  a  group  of  terrified  wo- 
men and  children.  My  liberal  friend  was  amused 
and  slightly  offended  by  What  he  felt  to  be  the  "in- 
effective and  unattractive"  tone  of  the  opening 
sentence;  to  wit,  "Day  by  day  the  United  States 
escalates  its  immoral  and  illegal  war  against  the 
Vietnamese  people." 

Yet  surely  it  is  a  measure  of  some  kind  of 
comic  decadence  that  we  sit  every  day  at  our  desks 
and  calmly,  rationally  confront  the  obscene  mes- 
sage of  Canada  Life's  fingerprint  owl-turd  on  our 
blue  SAC  blotters.  It  reads,  "You  now  have  a 
wide  variety  of  choices  as  personal  as  a  fingerprint. 
No  longer  can  you  expect  to  find  a  crabbed  Scro- 
oge or  a  cruel  despot.  Instead  most  modern,  pro- 
gressive business  concerns  are  primarily  made  up 
of  many  young  people  totally  removed  from  the 
submissive  spirit  of  Bob  Cratchit.  They  enthusiast- 
ically grapple  with  the  problems  of  computer 
planning  and  the  interesting  humanistic  aspects  of 
the  modern  business  world — or  live  exhilaratingly 
independent  lives  in  marketing." 

One  hopes  that  our  university  didn't  teach  Dic- 
kens to  the  literary  prostitute  who  wrote  that. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Tun  Wark  (II  UC) 


tomorrow? 

In  about  eight  or  nine  hours  it  will  be 
exactly  eighteen  years  since  one  Joseph 
Raymond  McCarthy  discovered  Commun- 
ism. 

Before  February  9,  1950  McCarthy  was 
the  relatively  unknown  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  with  the  uncomplimentary  nick- 
name of  "the  Pepsi-Cola  kid''  deriving  from 
his  enthusiastic  support  of  the  sugar  lobby 
in  Congress. 

Then  he  made  a  speech,  THE  speech,  to 
the  Olio  County  Women's  Republican  Club 
in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  There  were, 
McCarthy  charged,  205  (later  81,  still  later 
57,  even  later  'a  lot'  of)  active  Communists 
in  policy-making  positions  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Almost  overnight,  the  obscure  junior  sen- 
ator became  an  expert  on  communism,  a 
newsmaker,  hot  copy,  a  cause,  an  ism. 

McCarthy's  speech  triggered  a  frenzied 
witch-hunt  for  communists  and  fellow-trav- 
ellers in  government,  industry  and  educa- 
tion. Everybody  started  looking  for  com- 
symps. 

Before  the  hysteria  ran  its  course,  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  but  indiscreet  university 
types  and  civil  servants  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  publicity  and,  usual- 
ly shortly  thereafter,  without  a  job. 

Many  others,  including  an  unimportant 
mathematics  lecturer  named  Chandler 
Davis,  chose  the  social  and  professional 
ostracism  of  a  six-month  prison  sentence 
rather  than  co-operate  in  the  staged  thea- 
trics of  congressional  investigations. 

Still  others,  both  within  and  without  the 
academy,  survived  McCarthyism  by  feigning 
the  required  super-patriotism  and  remaining 
silent  while  their  collecgues  were  cut  down. 

McCarthy's  investigations  found  few,  if 
any  communists.  The  real  targets  were  peo- 
ple with  any  kind  of  liberal  thoughts  at  al! 
— and  that  included  'a  lot'  of  intellectuals, 
university  types,  authors,  Hollywood'  script- 
writers and  civil  liberties  fighters. 

From  the  relative  peace  and  tranquility 
of  a  Canadian  campus,  this  all  seems  in- 
credible, irrational,  a  hazy  memory  of  long, 
long  ago. 

But  it  was  not  all  that  long  ago.  In  some 
ways  it  is  almost  yesterday,  or  today,  or  per- 
iaps  even  tomorrow. 
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open  letter  to  sac  candidates 


Get  up  and  talk  about  the  real  issues 


By  HERSH  EZRIN 
ond  JOEY  STEINER 

We  are  writing  this  letter  because  we  feel 
that  the  forthcoming  SAC  elections  are  shapin" 
up  as  a  mammoth  anti-climax  to  the  Faulkner- 
Uiarlton  campaign.  With  less  than  a  week  before 
the  ballot,  ALL  the  candidates  have  dealt  in  vague 
generalities  and  trivia.  The  major  issues  facing 
this  campus  have  not  been  touched. 

We  feel  that  student  government,  whatever 
its  outlook,  will  only  be  effective  if  elections  are 
meaningful.  The  elections  will  be  meaningful  only 
iccncE0S"10nS  0f  the  candidates  on  the  REAL 
are  abundantly  clear.  If  the  electorate  is 
unaware  of  the  policies  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates, SAC  actions  will  only  engender  more  of  the 
bitterness  and  hostility  which  has  hindered  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  student  voice  on  this  campus. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problems  we 
must  face,  but  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

As  students,  we  have  responibilities  and  du- 
ties to  fulfill  within  the  institutional  framework 
of  the  university  community.  We  believe  that 
student  involvement  in  university  government 
should  begin  at  the  departmental  level.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  the  establishment  of  important 
staff-student  committees.  Rather,  students  should 
be  adequately  represented  on  curriculum  com- 
mittees (as  is  the  case  in  some  departments  al- 
ready). 

While  SAC  should  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  course  unions,  it  should  in  no  way  interfere 
with  their  operations  and  policies.  With  reference 
to  the  Faculty  Councils,  student  representatives 
should  come  from  the  course  unions  and  not  from 
the  SAC  or  college  councils. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  new  body  to  replace 
the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Governors  because 
there  is  no  viable  distinction  between  academic 
and  financial  considerations.  Students  should  sit 
on  this  body  and  on  its  working  committees. 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  that  would  arise 
because  of  the  transient  nature  of  the  student 
representatives.  Nonetheless,  we  feel  that  student 
views  must  be  heard  and  must  carry  weight  in  a 
decision-making  process  that  will  ultimately  af- 
fect those  studentts.  If  the  only  objection  to  stu- 
dent membership  is  its  transient  nature,  then  the 
equal  dangers  of  stagnant,  unchanging  adminis- 
tration should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  student  representatives  to  these  higher 
administrative  bodies  must  obviously  be  chosen 
by  the  SAC.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  students  are  expected  to  use  their  own  dis- 
cretion in  arriving  at  decisions,  and  presumably 
they  will  be  chosen  by  the  SAC  in  the  light  of  their 
opinions. 

We  reject  the  notion  that  SAC  is  constitution- 
ally dominated  by  "pinko  artsies".  The  profession- 
al faculties  together  can  out-vote  the  colleges,  and 
in  point  of  fact  the  colleges  have  rarely  voted  to- 
gether. We  find  no  difficulty  in  affirming  SAC's 
competence  to  speak  for  ALL  the  students  on  this 
campus.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  feel 
that  the  proposals  for  referenda  on  controversial 
issues  are  ridiculous.  SAC  members  are  represen- 
tatives not  delegates  of  the  student  body. 

On  a  wider  view,  this  campus  should  whole- 
heartedly support  the  activities  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students.  CUS  acts  as  a  pressure  group 
to  further  generally  accepted  student  interests. 
For  instance,  CUS  was  instrumental  in  convincing 
the  government  to  grant  an  income  tax  exemption 
for  student  fees.  It  has  completed  the  only  com- 


prehensive review  of  student  housing  needs,  and 
its  results  are  being  used  extensively  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  CUS  is  continually  involved  in 
promoting  better  schemes  for  student  aid.  In  ad- 
dition, CUS  provides  a  wide  range  of  student  ser- 
vices including  travel  service  and  life  and  health 
nsurance.  We  feel  that  these  activities  warrant  our 
spending  75c  per  student  per  year. 

In  the  area  of  student  housing,  we  believe 
that  our  goal  should  be  the  subsidization  of  stu- 
dent residences  on  campus.  Further,  we  believe 
that  the  University  should  foster  the  growth  of 
co-operative  residences  along  the  lines  of  Roch- 
dale College. 

We  believe,  the  reconstituted  Blue  and  White 
Society  should  get  the  full  support  of  the  candi- 
dates because  the  social  presence  on  this  campus 
is  sadly  lacking. 

We  favor  action  by  the  SAC  to  secure  more 
eating  places  on  campus,  and  we  feel  they  should 


Mr.  Ezrin  (left)  photographed  during  his  cam- 
paign for  UC  Lit  president,  and  Mr.  Steiner,  a 
former  Lit  president. 

make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  possibilities 
of  operating  these  cafeterias  on  a  non-profit  bas- 
is and  providing  employment  to  students. 

We  feel  that  the  regular  outcry  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  university  funds  for  parking  facilities  ig- 
nores the  more  pressing  need  or  the  allocation  of 
the  limited  university  funds  in  other  areas. 

One  of  the  crucial  problems  facing  the  stu- 
dent community  is  the  ever-widening  gulf  between 
arts  students  and  science  and  professional  stu- 
dents. This  question  rarely  intrudes  upon  the 
thoughts  of  the  arts  students,  though  it  is  of  ma- 
jor significance  to  the  professional  students. 
There  must  be  a  conscious  effort  by  both  groups 
to  involve  themselves  in  fulfilling  the  student  role 
in  the  university  community. 

The  student  body  as  a  whole  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  political  issues  affecting  us  on  cam- 
pus must  be  dealt  with  by  the  SAC. 

Throughout  these  remarks,  we  have  attemp- 
ted to  highlight  some  of  the  problems  and  quest- 
ions that  the  new  SAC  President  must  face.  Our 
aim  is  to  improve  the  university  community,  not 
to  undermine  it.  We  hope  that  is  some  small  way 
this  letter  will  lead  to  a  more  substantive  con- 
sideration of  these  vital  issues. 

Joey  Steiner  (IV  UC) 
Hershel!  Ezrin  (IV  UC) 


LETTERS 


In  order  to  stimulate  the  fullest  possible  discussion 
of  issues  related  to  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  its  relevance 
to  Canadian  politics  and  to  the  upcoming  Liberal  Leader- 
ship Convention,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam  is 
sponsoring  an  open  public  forum  on  "Canadian  Politics 
and  the  War  in  Vietnam"  today  at  2:00  pjn.  in  Convo- 
cation Hall.  We  hope  that  this  forum  will  provoke  some 
serious  and  informed  discussion  by  the  campus  com- 
munity about  the  positions  of  present  and  potential  Ca- 
nadian leaders  on  the  War  and,  more  generally,  on  bro- 
ader aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  speakers  at  today's  forum.  Who  will  initiate  dis- 
cussion and  respond  to  questions  from  the  floor,  are 
well  equipped  to  present  prospectives  on  the  many  com- 
plexities involved  in  the  formation  of  Canada's  South 


East  Asia  policy  such  as:  this  country's  Defense  Sharing 
Agreement  with  the  United  States,  the  effect  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  on  the  Canadian  armaments  industry  and, 
more  broadly,  the  significance  of  Canada's  economic  and 
diplomatic  interrelations  with  the  TJ.S. 

Already  Canadian  political  leaders  have  begun  to  aban- 
don their  former  Vietnam  policy  of  "quiet  diplomacy." 
Because  of  the  very  real  possibility  that  the  Vietnam  War 
could  escalate  Into  a  direct  nuclear  confrontatio  nbetween 
America  and  China,  it  seems  particularly  important  that 
Canada  should  now  take  some  more  open  and  forceful 
initiatives  toward  ending  the  conflict,  and  we  trust  that 
this  forum  be  able  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  alter- 
natives. 

Prank  Cunningham  (Lecturer,  Philosophy) 
Secretary,  Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam 
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Oh,  mama  can  this  really  be... 

Layout  Blues  (to  the  tune  of  Memphis 
Blues:  Dylan)  Christine's  not  in  again,  call- 
ed up  on  the  phone,  I  asked  her  what  the 
matter  was,  she  said,  "I  broke  a  bone." 
And  the  copy  won't  be  ready  'til  almost 
two  o'clock,  'Cause  Parkins  went  home 
early  leaving  the  office  firmly  locked. 

Oh,  Hulk  this  really  could  be  the  end  . . . 

To  be  caught  without  my  dummy  sheets — 
It's  the  Layout  Blues  again. 

Isaac's  out  on  Harbord,  taking  shots  of 
sun  and  snow.  We  told  him,  "These  turn 
out-or  baby,  just  don't  show."  But  Dave,  he 
really  blew  our  minds,  when  the  negatives 
came  through, 

They  were  lovely  all-white  photos  of  the 
vanished  White  and  Blues. 

Oh,  photogs,  you've  done  it  one  more  time, 
I  haven't  got  the  front  page  pic  and  it's 
nearly  half  past  nine. 

Volky's  voice  came  floating  by  and  whisper- 
ed "How've  you  been, 

I've  got  96  more  inches,  I'm  sure  you'll  fit 
them  in."  I  answered  him  quite  calmly  and 
said  "What  can  I  do."  Then  took  the  extra 
copy  and  sutffed  it  in  my  shoe. 
O  Richter!  You've  really  got  high  hopes! 

Turn  off  your  groovy  sweet  Lorraine  and 
start  to  learn  the  ropes'. 

Mickleburgh  just  challenged  me  to- an  early 
morning  duel, 

He  said,  "It's  a  sportsie  stapler,  how  can 
you  be  so  cruel!" 

But  I  was  oh  so  sneaky  and  right  behind 
his  back  I  grabbed  my  wooden  ruler  and 
gave  him  one  hard  smack. 

O  no  Rod!  Stop  dreaming  of  English  Bay; 
Remember  you're  an  editor,  tune  into  Cas 
sins  Clay. 

Paul  M.  where's  my  copy  asked — how  long's 
the  Here  and  Now? 

Why  are  you  on  your  hands  and  knees,  moo^ 
ing  like  a  cow? 

He  said  I've  told  you  50  times  I'm  only  out 
for  glory,  I'll  hold  my  breath  for  20  yeari 
if  you  don't  use  my  great  milk  story. 

O  MacRae!  Will  you  write  a  masthead  ad 
and  leave  out  all  those  awful  puns, 
They're  really  very  bad! 

Tim's  home  reading  English,  he's  got  a  test 
next  week,  Probably  he'll  score  an  A,  but 
wails  he's  up  a  creek.  But  me,  I've  got  a 
10-inch  hole,  it's  put  me  all  up  tight;  So 
Sherry's  checking  copy  to  save  me  from 
this  plight. 

O  Brydson!  You're  smarter  than  they 
thought, 

You're  filling  in  for  Colton 
While  keeping  dinner  hot. 

Phone  for  Sue,  they  holler,  it's  Joe  from 
Daison's  Press; 

He  wants  to  know  whatsamattah — Page  2 
is  such  a  mess.  So  Dave  and  Anne  burst  in 
the  door,  announcing  with  much  noise. 

They've  picketed  the  swimming  pool,  and 
driven  out  the  boys. 

Please  help  me,  I'll  crack  up  in  the  end; 
I'm  stranded  in  the  Varsity  with  the  layout 
blues  again. 

By  SUSAN  PERLY 
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Nominations  Open  until  February  16 
Forms  &  Information 
Undergrad.  Office  (928-2446) 


Music  is  McMaster's  work  background 


"A  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY?" 

NEXT  IN  THE  SERIES 

5.  CANADA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  U.N. 

—  HUGH  FAULKNER,  M.P. 

Member  of  Parliament  —  Peterborough 
Member  of  Canadian  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations 

Fri.  Feb.  9-1:00  p.m.  -  Sid  Smith  1073 

6.  AN  APPRAISAL  OF  QUIET 
DIPLOMACY 

_  PROF.  ABRAHAM  ROTSTEIN 

Political  Economy  Dept.,  U  of  T. 
Member  of  Gordon  task  force  on  foreign  investment 

Mon.  Feb.  12  —  1:00  p.m.  —  Sid  Smith  1073 

EVERYONE  WELCOME  —  BRING  YOUR  LUNCH 


To  Scarborough  College  Graduates: 
There  is 

MORE  VARIETY 

and 

MORE  OPPORTUNITY 

in  Chartered  Accountancy  today 
than  in  almost  any  other 
avenue  of  endeavour 

If  .you  are  graduating  in  Arts  or  General  Science 

from 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

and  would  like  to  discuss  this  statement,  members  of 
our  firm  will  be  on  your  campus  on 

FEBRUARY  15 

to  answer  your  questions 

If  by  chance  you  are  unable  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment at  this  particular  time,  get  in  touch  with  us 
direct  by  calling  Mr.  Warren  Labrie,  or  the  partner  if 
charge  of  our  Toronto  office,  at  366-6521. 

TOUCHE,ROSS 
BAILEY  &  SMART 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Halifax  -  Saint  John  -  Quebec  -  Montreal  -  Ottawa  -  Toronto 

Hamilton  -  London  -  Winnipeg  -  Regina  -  Saskatoon 
North  Battleford  -  Colgory  -  Edmonton  -  Vancouver  -  Victorio 
Nassau,  Bahama  Islands. 


(continued  from  page  1) 

"We  eat  well,  though."  He 
pats  his  stomach  ruefully. 
"Susan  has  me  on  a  starch 
and  sugar-free  diet." 

McMaster  plans  to  marry 
Susan  McMulIen,  a  pretty 
fourth-year  architecture  stu- 
dent, in  early  June.  We  had 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  kitchen 
while  waiting  for  her  to 
join  us. 

When  McMaster  decides 
to  work  on  his  thesis,  he  li- 
kes to  listen  to  music.  You 
can  often  find  him  sprawled 
in  a  comfortable  chair  in 
the  co-op's  living  room,  head- 
set at  his  ears,  briefcase 
and  papers  strewn  about 
him. 

On  the  record  player  Mc- 
Master generally  has  a  con- 
fusion of  records:  Jacques 
Lucier,  Brubeck,  The  Beat- 
les, Ravel — even  some  clas- 
sical music  like  Holtz'  The 
Planets. 

"I  think  to  music,"  he 
says.  "I  lcve  listening  to  it 
when  I'm  doing  something 
serious.  It's  a  constant  pre- 
dictable noise  —  better  than 
that  g.d.  cat." 

(The  co-op's  house  pet 
Nummers  had  come  yowling 
into  the  room.  Nummers? 
"Susan  named  her.  It's  a 
word  she  uses  to  describe 
something  nice.") 

He  pushes  the  cat  out  of 
the  room.  "I  like  any  music 
that's  well  done.  For  exam- 
ple, I  think  the  Sgt.  Pepper 
album  is  just  about  the  best 
piece  of  contemporary  mu- 
sic around." 

The  record  player  rejects 
the  Beatles  album,  starts  to 
play  a  classical  number.  Mc- 
Master grins. 

"Sometimes  music  is  visual. 
You  can  write  music  to  des- 
cribe space  and  color." 

Susan  appears.  McMaster 
lunges  at  her.  They  disap- 
pear from  view.  Scuffles  and 
thuds  ensue.  They  return 
laughingly  to  the  living  room. 

"I  tried  to  hide  in  the  clo- 
set but  there  was  too  much 
junk  in  it,"  laughs  Susan. 


"This  place  is  hopeless," 
says  McMaster.  "You'd  have 
to  spend  $5,000  on  it  just  to 
get  it  condemned." 

Conversation  with  Gerry 
McMaster  ranges  over  a  wide 
area.  And  it's  never  dull.  He 
has  opinions,  interesting 
ones,  on  almost  everything. 

On  Scarborough  College: 
"Of  course  it's  not  a  fall-out 
shelter.  It's  a  university. 
What's  a  fall-out  shelter  any- 
way? 

"If  the  building  serves 
more  than  one  purpose,  it's 
doing  better  than  most  uni- 
versities." 

This  leads  him  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Canadian  architec- 
ture. "Canada  is  socially,  eco- 
nomically and  government- 
ally  different. 

"Our  architecture  should 
be  an  expression  of  this.  Ca- 
nada can  be  a  very  cold,  bru- 
tal country.  It  can  also  be 
very  warm.  The  architect 
has  to  reconcile  these 
things." 

What  about  Expo  67?  '  You 
could  feel  the  tension  in  the 
Russian  pavillion.  It  was  al- 
most overwhelming. 

"The  British  pavillion  was 
arrogant  as  hell.  Sort  of  re- 
trospective .  .  .  the  last  of 
the  empire. 

McMaster  doesn't  like  the 
implications  of  the  recent 
Galbraith  Budding  Vietnam 
demonstration. 

"There  is  a  very  tangible 
we-they  fractionalism  within 
this  university.  The  issue  at 
the  Gaibraith  Building  was 
territoriality. 

"The  Artsies  were  invad- 
ing Engineering  territory, 
and  they  were  out  to  protect 
their  ground. 

"There  is  getting  to  be  less 
and  less  neutral  ground  in 
the  university,  and  that's  not 
good.  We  have  enough  pro- 
blems fighting  the  town- 
gown  problem  without  split- 
ting among  ourselves." 

Town-gown  problem?  It's 
more  apparent  at  Western 
and  universities  in  smaller 
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Gerry  McMaster,  John  Andrews  and  an  assistant  discuss  a 
floor  plan  for  the  Campus  Centre. 

photo  by  SHERRY  8RYD50N 


towns.  But  it's  here  too.  The 
outsiders  have  a  very  real 
hatred  for  students  in  ge- 
neral. 

"I  think  the  Campus  Cen- 
tre will  piovide  a  much-  ne- 
eded neutral  ground  for  the 
whole  university." 

McMaster  has  read  Ayn 
Rand's  The  Fountainhead, 
and  regards  architect  How- 
ard Roark  as  a  nice  piece  of 
fiction. 

"There  are  no  'hero'  arch- 
itects any  more.  The  modern 
architect  is  a  catalyst  for 
people  around  him — the  eco- 
nomists, the  sociologists- 
people  from  many  different 
disciplines. 

"There  arc  other  factors 
to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion: Can  you  get  men  to 
work  on  the  site?  Whai  i-- 
the  state  of  the  labor  force? 
Will  the  street  leading  to  the 
site  accomodate  large 
trucks?  Is  the  material  you 
want  to  use  available? 

"With  ali  the  modern  com- 
plications, it's  a  wonder  to 
me  how  anything  ever  acts 
done." 

McMaster  gets  back  to  his 
pet  theme:  student  housing. 
"Look  at  the  713  units  of 
married  housing,"  he  says 
angrily. 

"Here's  this  building  right 
in  the  Bay-Bloor  area.  There 
are  bound  to  be  200-400  chil- 
dren in  the  building,  yet  no 
one  took  that  into  account. 

"No  one  checked  to  see 
what  schools  were  available, 
and  if  they  could  accomo- 
date that  many  new  children. 
And  where  do  the  children 
play  in  that  area? 

"You  can't  just  keep  build- 
ing things  that  don't  have 
any  relationship  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  surround- 
ings." 

McMaster  is  skeptical 
about  Rochdale  College. 
"The  theory  is  fine  but  it  has 
limited  applications  to  the 
university  today. 

"If  it  can  run — great.  I'd 
love  to  see  it. 

He  sighs.  "Of  course,  there 
is  no  one  solution  to  the  uni- 
versity's housing  problems." 

"One  of  the  great  pioblems 
is  the  lack  variety  in  the 
forms  of  rental  housing.  Nol 
everyone  wants  to  be  a  cliff- 
dweller. 

"Man  is  a  territorial  ani- 
mal. He  likes  to  have  things 
that  are  definitely  his  own. 
The  great  problem  is  with 
the  land. 

"That's  why  Habital  67 
was  so  fascinating  It  solv- 
ed the  land  problem  while 
giving  each  resident  a  tuff 
of  his  own. 

"But  it  was  a  heck  of  an 
expensive  experiment." 

The  cat  is  getting  playful: 
Susan  is  getting  restless. 

He  grins.  "Yes,  and  I  keep 
the  bottom  button  of  the  vest 
undone,  too.  I  have  a  whole 
executive  outfit  I  wear  to 
meetings.  I  figure  the  clothes 
make  me  look  a  little  older. 

"I  once  wore  my  cowboy 
boots  to  an  interview  villi 
John  Sword,  though." 


FROM  THE  NOTMAN  COLLECTION 

READIN  N'  WRITIN  N'  RITHMETIC 


FOUR  LOOKS  AT 

THE  THREE  R'S 

WANTED! 

CAMPUS  TOUR  GUIDES 

Apply  in  writing  stoting  qualifications  particularly 
activity  in  campus  affairs,  knowledge  of  languages  & 
chauffeur  license  to: 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
SIMCOE  HALL  BEFORE 


FRI.  FEB.  16 


5  P.M. 


AFRICA  NIGHT  1968 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  10,  1968 

Programme  of  Music  Dance  &  Drama 

Highlight:  PATH  OF  THUNDER 
by 

JAN  CAREW 
Directed  by  JEAN  BARTELS 
Music  by  JOSEPH  NXUMALO 

OCE  AUDITORIUM      7:30  P.M. 
ADMISSION  $2 

Students  $1.50  (with  ATL  Cards) 


ABSOLUTELY  NEW  FOR 
SPRING 

Glenayr 
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vV'Fisherman 
Knit" 
SWEATERS 


Picture  yourself  in  this 
delightfully  chunky 
"Fisherman  Knit"  pullover 
(or  cardigan.)  So 
casually  smart,  and  warm 
as  only  a  Kitten  can  be, 
this  long  sleeve,  100% 
pure  Irish  wool  sweater  is 
full-fashioned,  and 
features  a  zippered  mock 
turtle  neckline,  raglan 
shoulder.  Continental 
band  and  cuffs.  In  a  rich 
cream  shade  only  to 
complement  perfectly  any 
of  your  Kitten  slims  or 
skirts.  A  MUST  for 
every  wardrobe.  At 
all  fine  shops 
everywhere. 


Without  this  label  [^^^j  it  is  not  s  genuine  KITTEN. 


The  picture  on  the  cover  is  "Masters 
Fred  Brydges  and  Charles  Brydges,  1863",  a 
plate  from  the  recent  McGill  University 
Press  collection  of  photographs  by  William 
Notman,  Portrait  of  a  Period.  (See  Barbara 
Uteck's  review,  in  BOOKS). 

As  you  may  have  gathered  if  you  read 
Louis  Erlichman's  profile  on  page  3,  Bob 
Bossin  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  think- 
ing about  education,  and  has  been  exciting 
a  lot  of  people  with  his  ideas.  A  little  in- 
advertly,  he  ended  up  inspiring  and  convert- 
ing a  lot  of  the  people  working  on  this  issue. 

Tarvainen  wanted  to  write  about  garbage- 
men,  but  we  told  him  that  we  were  deal- 
ing with  education  and  he  said  he  knew 
that  and  it  would  be  OK,  so  we  said  OK  . . . 


We  include  in  this  issue  three  studies  of 
very  different  kinds  of  regimentation  in 
schools.  High  schools,  as  we  all  know  and 
Bossin  reminds  us,  are  models  of  mediocre 
conformity,  and  regimentation  for  its  own 
sake.  (For  the  sake  of  our  "average",  "ordi- 
nary" society).  Brian  Cruchley  recalls  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  regimentation;  the  regimen- 
tation of  a  small,  expensive,  exclusive  pri- 
vate school  of  the  variety  which  produces 
the  kind  of  people,  according  to  John  Por- 
ter, who  are  at  the  top  of  our  Canadian 
vertical  mosaic.  And  Mike  Jgnatieff  reviews 
a  book  about  a  Harlem  class,  suffering  the 
most  infinite  kind  of  regimentation;  the  op- 
pression of  cultural  and  economic  starva- 
tion. 

G.  F. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  | 


By  BRIAN  CUCHLEY 


"Way  down  in  old  St.  Catharines  in  that 
far-off  jungle  land,"  —  Ridley  College  foot- 
ball song. 

Let's  let  our  minds  drift  down  the  scenic 
Niagara  peninsula  to  Ontario's  sixth  largest 
city,  St.  Catharines. 

Here  on  the  west  bank  of  the  old  Welland 
canal  we  find  84  acres  of  football  and  soc- 
cer fields  outlined  with  stately  elms.  As  you 
enter  the  memorial  gates  a  tthe  southeast 
corner  of  the  school,  you  can  see  A  Squad, 
the  first  team  football  field,  and  a  magnif- 
icent Gothic  stone  Chapel  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  summer  A  Squad  becomes  a  cricket 
pitch  for  the  St.  Catharines  Cricket  Club. 
When  the  hot  sun  beats  down  on  the  white 
shirts  and  flannels  of  the  cricket  player  and 
the  wind  rushes  whispers  through  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  one  gets  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  this  is  not  only  Ridley,  but  also 
India,  Jamaica  and  Nigeria  on  a  hot  after- 
noon. 

But  in  October  crunchy  brown,  red  and 
yellow  leaves  cover  the  spongy  turf  of  A 
Squad,  the  battlefield;  A  Squad,  the  home 
of  Ridley .  tigers,  the  toughest,  strongest 
most  unified  team  in  the  Little  Big  Four. 
On  A  Squad  the  black  and  orange  machine 
of  Ridley  battles  the  red  and  white,  blue 
and  white,  and  red  and  black  of  the  other 
L.B.F.  schools. 

The  bong  of  the  tower  chimes  resonates 
six  times  as  the  300  boys  of  the  Upper 
School  flock  to  the  Great  Hall  for  Friday 
evening  tea. 

The  conversation  is  spirited;  the  meal  is 
typically  carbohydrate;  the  atmosphere  is 
that  of  Hart  House  at  an  Alumni  dinner. 

Tomorrow  after  Saturday  morning  clas- 
ses, these  boys  will  don  their  heavy  knit 
sweater  coats  and  gather  on  A  Squad  to 
cheer  the  first  team  on  against  the  profes- 
sionalism and  conceit  of  Upper  Canada's 
blue  and  white  machine. 

A  Prefect  sits  at  every  table.  The  Prefects, 
drawn  from  the  Grade  13  class  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  Headmaster,  are  15  responsible 
boys  who  direct  the  student-controlled  dis- 
ciplinary system  within  this  boarding 
school,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
—  at  meals,  at  football  games,  in  Chapel, 
in  the  dormitories  and  on  the  train  when 
the  boys  go  home  for  holidays. 

The  maids  clear  the  plates  from  the 
tables;  one  Prefect  motions  to  another;  the 
hall  is  filled  with  manly  singing,  a  groaning 
roar  like  the  wooden  hull  of  a  man-of-war. 
The  boys  are  singing  Ridley  football  songs, 
extolling  the  joys,  the  unity,  the  superiority 
of  Ridley  College. 

At  half  past  six  the  master-on-duty  rises 
from  his  place  at  the  head  table;  The  boys 
rise. 

"Benedictus  benedicat,"  he  says. 

Amid  the  furious  scraping  of  chairs  as 
the  boys  sit  down  again,  younger  voices 
shout  "scuse  me"  at  the  senior  boys  sitting 
at  the  end  of  each  table. 

The  Great  Hall  steadily  and  orderly  emp- 
ties, each  boy  buttoning  his  coat  and 
straightening  his  tie  before  he  leaves  his 
seat. 


The  boys  march  out  of  the  hall,  down  the 
School  House  corridor,  through  the  Chapel 
classroom,  and  into  the  dark  monastic  tun- 
nel that  flows  into  the  centre  of  the  Ridley 
community,  the  Chapel. 

One  or  two  Prefects  drape  themselves 
over  the  stairways  along  the  route  blocking 
any  possible  exit  except  the  Chapel  tunnel. 

"Cheer  practice  in  the  gym  after  Chapel," 
the  head  cheerleader  casually  says  to  a  Pre- 
fect. 

There's  no  need  to  tell  the  boys  about 
the  cheer  practice.  They  will  be  funnelled 
into  the  gym  in  the  same  way  they  are  be- 
ing funnelled  into  Chapel,  but  the  comment 
is  overheard. 

It  travels  in  half-whispers  down  the  cor- 
ridor, into  the  Chapel  classroom,  through 
the  tunnel  into  the  Chapel  in  about  one 
minute. 

As  the  boys  pass  into  the  tunnel  their 
conversation  is  displaced  by  the  rhythmic 
hum  of  neolite  heels  against  stone. 

There  is  no  whispering,  no  smiling  and 
no  turning  around  in  Chapel. 

Five  minutes  after  the  master-on-duty 
said  grace,  the  Chapel  is  filled. 

The  Headmaster  enters  and  crosses  the 
plush  red  carpet  below  the  ornately-carved 
white  marble  backdrop  to  the  altar.  The 
19-stop  Casavant  tapers  softly  into  quiet 
random  notes  and  then  lets  out  the  last  of 
its  breath. 

The  boys  rise. 

"We  will  now  sing  hymn  655,  six,  five, 
five,"  the  Headmaster  announces  boldly 
and  correctly. 

The  organ  explodes  into  the  powerful 
stirring  introduction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
boys  let  their  hymnals  fall  open  at  William 
Blake's  spiritual  masterpiece. 

Many  of  the  senior  boys  don't  need  the 
words.  The  know  them  by  heart. 

It's  difficult  to  slouch  with  shoulders 
like  a  7-up  bottle  when  Ridley  College  sings 
Jerusalem.  In  this  hymn,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  the  school  becomes  one  humble, 
penetrating,  proud,  inspiring  spiritual  voice. 
The  ego  of  Hathaway  Shirts,  the  Alberta  oil 
industry,  or  General  Motors  is  transcended 
for  one  beautiful  moment  as  every  boy 
puts  heart  and  lungs  to  Jerusalem. 

".  .  .  Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem  in  this 
our  green  and  pleasant  land." 

The  boys  kneel;  the  Headmaster  repeats 
prayers;  then  communal  silence  falls  over 
the  school.  For  two  minutes  every  boy  is 
alone,  is  himself  in  thought. 

The  Diapasons  and  Trumpets  of  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor  shatter  and 
swallow  the  silence.  The  boys  march  out  in 
twos  and  are  funnelled  into  the  gym. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  gymnasium,  be- 
side the  squash  courts,  a  Prefect  bellows 
and  rips  off  his  jacket  and  tie. 

"Take  off  your  bloody  shoes  before  you 
go  on  the  gym  floor". 

The  boys  hustle  up  the  stairs  like  lem- 
mings. 

"Let's  beat  U-C-C-,"  the  school  chants  as 
it  assembles  in  front  of  the  gym  stage. 

The  bass  drummer  of  the  cadet  corps  is 
pounding  out  the  chant  rhythm  —  one,  two, 
one-two- three. 

"Let's  beat  U-C-C,  hey  beat  U-C-C." 
(continued  on  R-9) 


"We  turn  out  o  product  to  pass  examina- 
tions, to  get  jobs  in  industry,  commercial 
and  technical.  You  cannot  beat  success 
and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  this  is  a 
successful  school  ...  Of  course  there  are 
the  boys  with  chips  on  their  shoulders.  They 
think  they  have  rights;  they  tell  me  what 
rights  I  have.  Education  is  a  privilege.  You 
must  live  up  to  it  ...  I  would  say  that  our 
operation  would  be  the  wish  of  every  school 
operation  in  the  province." 

— L.N.  Hume,  principal 
Leamington  Highschool 


'They  emourage  you  to  memorize,  like  a  sponge. 


By  BOB  BOSSIN 

"We  consider  education  to  be  a  business-like 
procedure  which  demands  business-like  behav- 
iour, appearance  and  attitudes." 

— RJl.H.  Page,  principal 
North  Toronto  Collegiate, 
U  of  T  senator 


leader."  And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
uncoordinated  and  the  overweight.  If  we  didn't 
fit  the  mould,  we  weren't  "different",  we  were 
failures.  No  one  needed  to  tell  us.  We  knew. 

Of  course  they  told  us  anyway.  And  they 
still  do,  eight  years  later. 


Admit  slip. 

Bring  back  memories?  How  about  oral 
comp.  The  Modern  Age,  or  Omnia  Gallia  in  tres 
partes  divisa  est?  Or  locker  inspection,  Casa  Loma 
formal,  "Bossin.  where 's  your  gym  socks?",  Dick 
Clark  and  even  Clearasil,  God  bless  it. 

Or  "Hello,  Judy?  It's— urn— Bob,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  . . ." 

Highschool. 

If  you  are  male  and  weren't  a  complete 
brown-noser,  you  will  remember  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  the  Vice-principal's  office,  legs  uncross- 
ed, sneaking  smiles  at  the  kids  who  peered  in 
the  door  to  see  who  was  there  today.  If  you 
were  on  the  honour  roll,  you  went  back  to  class; 
under  65%  you  sat;  under  50%  and  you  got  to 
go  home  early. 

Remember  slouching  in  the  row  near  the 
windows  ("Bossin,  do  you  sit  that  way  at  home? 
Well  you  don't  in  this  school."),  looking  at  the 
girl's  legs  while  some  poor  kid  stumbled  through 
"Tiger  tiger  burning  bright  in  the  forest  of  the 
night  what  immortal  eye  or  hand  hand  or  eye, 
framed  thy  fearful  symmetri,"  sitting  in  the  row 
near  the  side  board,  looking  at  the  girl's  legs, 
"Hark  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks 
it  is  the  moon,  no  the  sun,  sir,  I  was  away  that 
day." 

Trying  to  teach  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  thirteen- 
year-olds.  Jesus. 

And  we  all  have  our  own  personal  special 
days:  scoring  on  the  wrong  basket,  breaking  the 
six-minute  mile. 

I  remember  when  I  got  hauled  down  to  the 
principal's  office  for  telling  a-  dirty  joke  in  the 
athletic  assembly.  I  listened  to  the  teacher  who 
OK'd  my  speech  lie  through  his  teeth  and  say 
he  had  never  seen  it.  I  got  to  go  home  early. 

And  I  remember  when  I  ran  for  high  school 
president,  and  my  election  speech  came  back 
from  the  censors  with  a  big  red  X  through  the 
first  paragraph  and  in  the  margin  in  block  let- 
ters  "NO  LEVITY". 

No  levity!  May  I  never  live  so  long. 

Some  sage  once  wrote  in  McCall  s,  When 
you  want  to  return  to  the  carefree  days  of  youth, 
think  of  algebra".  And  think  of  a  lot  of  boredom 
Think  of  being  told  how  to  dress  how  to  walk 
down  the  halls.  Add  guidance  teachers  that  look- 
ed at  your  marks  and  decided  you  were  an  en- 
gineer. And  throw  in  sexual  frustration  hell,  ge- 
neral frustration  when  everybody  told  you  ex- 
actly who  you  were  supposed  to  be. 

At  North  Toronto  Collegiate  there  was  a  say- 
ing that  "Every  North  Toronto  boy  is  a  quarter- 
back and  every  North  Toronto  girls 


"It  is  ironic  that  the  highschools,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inculcating  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  among  the  young, 
should  themselves  be  totalitarian  . . .  Always 
there  is  the  repeated  emphasis  on  discipline,  con- 
trol and  order,  on  "good  behavior"  (i.e.  docility) 
rather  than  on  good  character,  on  an  assembly- 
line  education,  efficient  but  dull,  designed  to  fit 
students  for  assembly-line  jobs  but  scarcely  cal- 
culated to  turn  them  into  thinking,  questioning 
citizens." 

Pierre  Berton  in  the  Smug  Minority  seems 
shocked  at  the  system,  although  I  cannot  see 
why  he  should  be:  William  Ross,  chairman  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  has  said  "The  high- 
schools  are  the  greatest  force  inducing  confor- 
mity that  society  has."  He  should  know. 

J.  Wilkie  Davey,  the  principal  of  Bathurst 
Heights  Collegiate  said  last  year  "Education 
must  develop  followership  as  well  as  leader- 
ship ...  the  very  qualities  insisted  upon  by  bu- 
siness and  industry."  He  said  it  as  explanation 
of  why  Howard  Szafer  had  to  sit  in  the  hall  for 
six  months  for  refusing  to  cut  his  hair.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  Szafer  turned  sixteen,  the  le- 
gal age  for  leaving  school.  Davey  immediately 
threw  him  out. 

If  all  this  sounds  extreme,  talk  to  some  high- 
school  students.  It  is  like  seeing  The  War  Game; 
you  suddenly  realize  that  under  the  words  there 
are  real  people  being  run  through  a  wringer.  And 
it  hurts. 

But  don't  try  to  contact  them  through  their 
schools.  One  Saturday  in  the  fall  SAC  sponsored 
a  highschool  students  conference,  with  invita- 
tions sent  to  all  ninety  Toronto  collegiate  prin- 
cipals. Twelve  schools  sent  delegates.  Among  the 
few  that  replied  at  all,  one  sent  this  note:  "If 
this  is  a  sample  of  your  forethought  and  organ- 
izational ability,  you  have  little  right  to  think 
that  you  should  have  any  say  in  educational  mat- 
ters." The  note  was  unsigned. 


cheer- 


So  last  Sunday  I  got  together  over  Coke  and 
potato  chips  with  a  half-dozen  Grade  13ers  from 
my  old  school.  Three  began  by  asking  me  not  to 
use  their  names  in  the  article.  Even  one  who  de- 
fended the  school,  and  said  that  things  were 
getting  better  was  afraid.  Guilt  by  association  I 
sunDose.  1   1 


Though  they  all  went  to  North  Toronto  Col- 
legiate they  thought  it  was  typical  of  all  Toronto 
schools.  Actually  they  were  under-rating  it:  NTCI 
has  one  of  the  best  records  in  the  city  for  aca- 
demic achievement,  music  and  sports.  The  com- 
mencement programme  proudly  boats  "At  North 
Toronto  the  percentage  of  papers  passed,  includ- 
ing appeals,  was  92,  a  figure  far  above  the  pro- 
vincial average."  I  asked  them  what  this  trad- 
ition of  scholastic  excellence  meant  to  them.  It 
did  not  mean  much. 

Susan,  a  very  bright  little  blonde  who  had 
learned  to  write  in  grade  two  at  her  suburban 
school,  but  then  had  to  print  all  through  grade 
three  when  transferred  into  the  city  system,  spoke 
first. 

Susan:  "Marks  have  replaced  learning  as  the 
reason  for  going  to  school  Last  year  the  govern- 
ment arranged  it  so  every  school  could  send  all 
the  kids  to  Expo  who  wanted  to  go.  Here  only 
the  grade  tens  went  because  the  school  decided 
it  was  too  near  exams,  so  the  rest  of  us  had  to 
stay  here  and  go  to  class.  It  was  really  sad.  They 
put  up  a  map  of  Expo  in  front  of  the  principal's 
office  and  nobody  even  bothered  to  look  at  it." 

John:  "And  all  the  marks  mean  is  that  you 
can  memorize.  I  got  honours  in  Latin,  do  you 
want  to  know  how?  'After  making  these  prepa- 
rations, Caesar  set  sail  westward  with  five  le- 
gions and  the  same  number  of  cavalry  as  he  had 
left  on  the  mainland  . . .'  It  took  me  three  nights 
to  learn  the  course." 

AI:  "They  encourage  you  to  memorize,  like 
a  sponge.  We  have  one  teacher  who  does  nothing 
but  dictate  notes.  Everyday  he  dictates.  On  the 
first  day  of  school  he  was  at  the  blackboard  and 
I  yawned.  He  turned  around  but  he  didn't  know 
who  it  was  because  he  couldn't  recognize  the 
yawn  yet." 

The  same  teacher  dictated  the  same  notes 
when  I  was  there.  That  year  my  friend  Patrick 
put  tip  his  hand  and  asked  '"why".  He  talked 
rather  nervously  for  a  couple  of  minutes  about 
how  he  didn't  think  he  was  learning  anything. 
He  sat  down  and  then  the  teacher  threw  him 
out.  He  went  to  the  guidance  office;  they  sent 
him  to  the  principal,  who  suspended  him.  As 
part  of  his  punishment  he  was  ordered  not  to 
visit  the  guidance  office  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
I  picked  up  his  University  Admissions  form  for 
him. 

I  wondered  if  any  of  these  kids  would  com- 
mit the  same  . . .  God,  I  almost  called  it  a  mis- 
take. 

Al:  "You  don't  think  in  class,  you  vegetate. 
Maybe  I  do  fifteen  minutes  homework  a  night. 
You  know  anyplace  else  in  North  America  we 
would  be  in  university.  I've  learned  all  there  is 
to  learn:  I  know  how  to  get  good  marks.  I  know 
the  system.  I  wish  they  would  just  let  me  out." 

A  lot  of  people  at  North  Toronto  take  Grade 
13  in  two  years.  It  is  easier  on  them.  It  also 
helps  to  keep  the  school's  percentage  of  papers 
passed  "far  above  the  provincial  average."  At 
Christmas  in  my  graduating  year,  John  flunked 
a  trigonometry  exam  with  flying  colours, 

(conr.  on  R-5) 
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A         HENRY  TARVAINEN 


What's  your  pleasure  miss? 


Alan  Kamin  said  once  thai  Ihe  best  sum- 
mer job  he  ever  had  was  being  a  municipal 
garbage  collector.  I  can  understand  this  un- 
likely preference,  for  years  ago  when  I  was 
in  high  school  I  worked  one  summer  for  the 
East  York  Township's  Municipal  works  pro- 
gramme Although  I  was  not  on  the  garbage 
vans,  my  friends  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
that  choice  job. 

There  was  an  art,  they  said  in  picking  up 
the  cans,  heaving  them  up  to  the  loader,  and 
catching  the  empty  can  in  one  smooth,  grace- 
ful motion.  On  hot  summer  days  when  the 
temperature  was  in  the  nineties,  I  was  stuck 
in  cool  municipal  gardens  watering  the  grass, 
as  I  watched  with  envy  the  proud  arrogant 
band  of  garbage  men  march  up  the  swelter- 
ing ashphalt  emtpying  the  maggot  infested 
cans  into  their  vans. 

Loudly  cursing  the  people  who  didn't  wrap 
their  garbage  properly,  they  would  throw  the 
offending  cans  on  the  lawn  overturned;  whe- 
never a  pretty  girl  passed  by.  showing  lots 
of  skin  because  of  the  heat,  an  obscene  word 
or  gesture  was  in  order  —  and  there  was  no 
chance  that  she  would  miss  the  implications. 

"Hey  honey  ...  up  here!"  the  loader  would 
shout,  holding  up  an  old  mattress  pulled 
from  the  sweltering  garbage  heap,  as  he 
made  motions  of  unzipping  his  fly. 

The  greatest  thrill  of  all,  however,  was  the 
actual  jub  of  loading;  while  the  others  heav- 
ed the  cans,  the  loader  would  stand  on  his 
precarious  shifting  pile  of  garbage  emptying 
the  cans,  throwing  them  back  down  and  dis- 
tributing the  garbage  evenly  throughout  the 
truck.  Nothing,  I  was  told,  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  watching  a  master  loader  arrange 
this  load  until  it  stood  ten  feet  high  above 
the  truck,  in  perfect  symmetrical  balance.  If 
it  wasn't  balanced,  the  load  could  easily  spill 
on  some  unfortunate  passerby  (which  it  of- 
ten did)  or  the  loader  could  get  engulfed  in 
twelve  feet  of  garbage  (which  he  often  was.) 

My  friend  became  a  loader  almost  immed- 
iately; late  afternoon  when  the  sun  cast  long 
shadows  on  the  baking  streets  the  trucks 
with  their  full  loads  would  head  for  the 
dumps.  My  friend  would  stand  aloft  a  huge 
mountain  of  perfectly  balanced  garbage,  feet 
wide  apart,  and  as  he  passed  the  high  school, 
where  some  of  the  lower  grades  were  still 
writing  exams,  he  would  thumb  his  nose  at 
the  venerable  edifice;  crow  loudly  and  throw 
bits  of  garbage  at  it  from  his  majestic  pile. 

A  proud,  stalwart,  sweating  breed  of  men 
who  pick  up  after  us,  the  garbage  men  keep 
the  country  clean  for  democracy. 

If  you  have  been  following  the  papers  this 
week,  you  will  note  that  the  garbage  men 
of  New  York  City  have  been  on  strike  for 
some  seven  days.  Approximately  sixty  tons 
of  garbage  are  sitting  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  with  something  like  an  increase  of  ten 
tons  a  day.  Mayor  Lindsay  is  VERY  worried 
about  the  threat  of  epidemic,  plague  and  fire. 
The  rats  have  started  to  move  from  the  ghet- 
tos to  the  business  districts  and  the  more 
posh  areas  of  that  city.  The  National  Guard 
may  be  called  up  to  relieve  what  has  become 
an  emergency  situation  of  the  highest  or- 
der. The  mind  boggles. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  the  revolutionary 
implications  of  the  strike;  we  can  organize 
the  garbage  men  of  every  major  city  and 
town  in  America. 
Get  them  to  go  on  strike  simultaneously. 
President  Johnson  will  call  up  the  reserves 
and  the  army  to  collect  the  garbage  to  pre- 
vent a  national  plague. 

While  the  army  collects  the"  garbage,  we 
lake  over. 

Revolutionary  Heroes  will  be  awarded  Ihe 
Order  of  the  Dump  and  the  Badge  of  Gar- 
bage. 

Garbage  Cans  wil!  adorn  our  currency  and 
the  flag  will  display  a  white  Garbage  Truck 
on  a  chocolate  brown  background. 

This  of  course,  answers-  the  question  so 
frequently  asked  of  the  New  Left  and  the 
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hippies  —  ie  who  will  be  the  garbagemen  of 
the  enlightened  society  when  it  comes,  if  it 
comes.  Somebody  has  to  do  it. 

Well,  what's  wrong  with  an  enlightened 
Garbage  Man?  It's  like  Kamin  savs,  it  is  the 
best  summer  job  he's  ever  had. 

To-day's  issue  of  the  Varsity  Review  deals 
with  Education,  and  should  be  dedicated  to 
garbagemen  everywhere;  these  human  laxa- 
tives who  remove  the  droppings  and  super- 
flous  wastes  of  our  well-fed,  prosperous  fla- 
tulent society,  reflect  the  key  to  what  edu- 
cation is  all  about  if  it  is  to  serve  any  useful 
end. 

Let  us  draw  some  vague  pretentious  analo- 
gies. New  York  City  becomes  a  gigantic  gar- 
bage dump,  and  the  American  tradition  re- 
asserts itself  even  in  its  own  destruction;  Viet 
Nam  becomes  a  gigantic  extermination  camp; 
America  itself,  as  it  ponders  Detroit  burning, 
LSD  and  the  paranoic  cowboy  in  the  White 
House,  becomes  a  gigantic  insane  asylum. 

In  the  jargon  of  the  underground  pundits, 
America  needs  to  clean  up  her  act  —  for 
a  clean  act  is  the  mark  of  a  wmrer;  the  win- 
ner operating  from  a  firm  Dase  oi  weil  honed 
essentials  and  eliminating  non-essential  ele- 
ments of  style  and  behaviour.  Our  motto  at 
camp  —  Clean  Mind,  C  lean  Body  Clean  Act 

The  human  body  when  it  functions  with- 
out undue  restraint  has  a  very  clean  act;  one 
or  two  regular  bowel  movements  a  day 
(happiness!)  and  we  remain  healthy  and  fun- 
ctional. If  we  stuff  it,  however,  it  ;  .-acts  nega- 
tively, forming  superflous  ii;  ,nc,  and  often 
requires  a  laxative  to  keep  the  act  clean. 

New  York  City's  laxati.-.  is  .he  National 
Guard  who  will  restore  nature's  balance. 

Rubbish?  Exactly. 

Education,  too,  for  our  generation  must 
follow  the  same  general  lines  The  other 
articles  in  this  issue  wil!  discu  s  how  out 
minds  have  become  swamped  with  academic 
garbage,  waste  fact  and  cardboard  realities. 
If  we  are  to  capture  the  lost  excitement  of 
creative  learning  we  need  a  menial  iavalive; 
before  we  can  learn,  we  must  UNLEARN. 

And  where  are  these  spiritual  ga-  rage- 
men  to  help  us  clean  up  our  intellectual  act? 
Is  Blowing  Your  Mind  the  equivalent  of  a 
healthy  crap?  Do  we  have  any  constructive 
alternatives? 

With  self-indulgent  glee  the  mass  media 
have  noted  that  the  New  Youth  of  the  six- 
ties have  not  produced  the  viable  political,, 
social  and  cultural  alternatives  which  they 
had  so  auspiciously  heralded  at  Ihe  tarn  Di 
the  decade. 

The  Beatles,  Dylan,  New  Left,  Nev  Mor- 
ality, LSD,  Student  Power  etc.  haw.  they 
;the  New  Bullshit)  pompously  declare  tailed. 

Yet  they,  in  their  uncertain  declamations, 
have  failed  to  realize  that  what  has  happen- 
ed —  is  happening  —  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  a  massive  unlearning  process  —  one 
which  is  necessarily  confusing,  and  often 
violent  and  inarticulate. 

A  Zen  master  once  told  his  disciple;  "Be- 
fore Zen,  the  mountains  were  mountains 
and  the  trees  were  trees.  During  Zen  every- 
thing was  very  confused.  After  Zen.  the 
mountains  were  still  mountains  and  the 
trees  were  still  trees." 

"What  had  changed,  master?",  the  disciple 
asked. 

"My  feet  were  a  littie  higher  off  the 
ground"  he  replied.  A  clean  act. 

A  production  oriented  society  has  asked 
our  youth  to  PRODUCE  alternatives  il  they 
are  disenchanted.  Yet  Martin  Luther  did 
not  produce  the  Wittenberg  Theses  when 
he  first  contemplated  saying  Up  Your's  to 
the  Pope  (he  also,  by  the  way  used  excre- 
mental  images);  nor  were  the  Communist 
Manifesto  and  Das  Kapital  the  products  of 
a  few  years  of  disenchantment. 

It  takes  time;  time  to  unlearn;  time  to 
learn:  time  to  clean  up  your  act.  The  winner 
plays  a  waiting  game;  the  loser  is  in  a  hurry 
to  lose.  The  game  is  afoot,  as  Sherlock  Hol- 
mes was  wont  to  tell  Watson. 

It  takes  some  faith,  however,  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  struggle  to  unlearn.  Is 
it  possible?  Is  there  too  much  garbage  to 
remove?  Is  the  plague  imminent?  A  triend 
of  mine  told  me  that  she  was  tiaVing  serious 
'  '■  i  ■  i  •■    '  -•  i  s  i  1 1  fri  1 1 1  i 


trouble  in  deciding  whether  or  not  she  was  going  to  have 
children.  She  wondered  if  it  was  fair  to  bring  a  child  into 
a  world  whose  future  was  at  best  precarious:  Her  mother 
asked  her  to  imagine  how  she  Felt  when  she  gave  birth  in  the 
middle  of  the  war  years. 

Yet  perhaps  our  children  will  not  have  to  unlearn  the 
way  we  did.  They  are  not  born  with  an  excessive  amount 
of  garbage;  it  remains  for  us  to  give  it  to  them. 

Consider  what  we  are  dealing  with  at  the  beginning  — 
one  fertilized  cell:  one  cell  whose  DNA  code  and  genetic 
structure  knows  EXACTLY  what  will  emerge  nine  months 
la'.er;  and  that  one  cell  is  the  originator  of  the  millions  of 
cells  which  comprise  the  human  being  until  death. 

■  Nine  months  of  gestation  —  no  fuss,  no  bother,  no  was- 
ted energy;  an  unbelievable  symmetry  oT  growth  from  grey 
1  perm  and  a  wayward  egg. 

It  is  the  cleanest  act  of  all.  What  can  we  presume  to 
teach  such  a  creature  when  she-enters  the  worlti?  Delicate, 
unknowing  but  aware,  and  innocent  .  .  . 

Education?  Can  we  leach  them  anything  they  won't 
have  to  unlearn?  Do  we  have  it  in  ourselves  to  let  them 
learn  on  their  own? 

The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  have  them.  Lots  of  babies; 
everywhere,  everywhere.  See  what  happens. 

Maybe  my  daughter  will  be  an  enlightened  garbagewo- 
man. 

Courage. 
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By  MICHAEL  IGNATIEFF 

In  the  staff  room  of  PS— 
on  119th  St.  in  Harlem  the 
white  teachers  sip  tea  after 
class  and  talk  about  the  an- 
imals. They  fear  the  chaos 
and  the  violence  the  anim- 
als bring  and  they  reassure 
themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
day  by  corporate  expres- 
sions of  irritation.  Herbert 
Kohl,  white,  philosophy  gra- 
guate  of  Harvard  and  Ox- 
ford and  a  teacher  at  PS- 
leaves  the  staff  room  and 
walks  down  the  corridors 
scratched  and  battered  by 
the  rush  of  children,  past  a 
janitor  who  in  massive  shuf- 
fling silence  pushes  green 
crystals  of  disenfectant 
along  the  wood  floors  with 
his  broom.  Herbert  Kohl 
cannot  bear  the  talk  about 
the  animals  ...  he  knows 
them  as  the  36  children. 

And  he  knows  what  they 
taught  him  about  teaching, 
and  about  the  horror  of 
growing  up  in  Harlem.  He 
tells  us  what  the  unteach- 
able  taught  him  in  an  under- 
stated and  yet  passionate 
book  36  Children.  The  chil- 
dren wrote  two  thirds  of  it 
and  it  is  their  words  that 
shame  us  whites  most  dee- 
ply: 

"Last  night  on  17  St.  Lei- 
bowitz  collected  the  rent. 
They  told  hint  not  to  come 
hiitiself  but  he  came  for 
many  years.  The  junkies  got 
him  last  night.  He  wouldn't 
give  them  the  money  so  they 
sltot  him  and  look  it.  They 
was  cops  and  people  runny 
all  over  the  roofs  and  the 
streets.  They  were  people 
front  the  news  and  an  am- 
bulance took  Liebowitz." 

Ralph,  12  years  old. 

"We  went  down  to  the 
park  and  watched  this  dope 
addict  it  was  like  watching 
a  movie  or  something  very 
interesting  like  that  it  kept 
in  surprise  and  suspense 
even  though  you  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  do  next  and 
at  my  age  then  I  thought  it 
was  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  That  is,  what  prac- 
tically everybody  my  age 
was  doing  instead  of  playing 
games  and  all  you  would  go 
to  the  park  (because  of  lack 
of  money  for  the  movies) 
and  watch  the  dope  addicts 
take  their  dope". 

Alvin,  11  years  old. 

Kohl  saw  in  the  black 
children's  silence  on  the 
first  day  that  they  would  ne- 
ver learn  by  being  forced^  to 
sit  still  in  rows,  by  having 
to  read  'Social  Studies'  texts 
that  talked  about  white  peo- 
ple driving  their  Model  T's 
out  to  the  country  for  a  pic- 
nic, or  by  tests  °r  drills.  He 
saw  that  the  children  blos- 
somed with  thoughts  and 
passions  in  the  ten-minute 
talk-break  he  let  them  have 
on  the  first  day.  He  began 
to  talk  to  them  in  the  talk 
break.  He  saw  a  hunger  for 
a  learning  which  would  be 
deeper  than  the  idiocy  of 
their  textbooks.  Cautiously 
he  brought  games  like  chess 
and  checkers  to  school  and 
watched  the  children  learn 
games  they  had  never 
known.  Books  and  records 
followed.  After  three  months 
the    class    was  completely 
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unstructured:  Maurice  Al- 
yln  and  Robert  worked  si- 
lently on  novels  (which  Kohl 
reprints  in  the  book)  Tom 
and  Barbara  wrote  fables; 
Charisse,  Michael  and  Neo- 
mia  studied  the  Greek  and 
Latin  derivations  of  lan- 
guages with  Mr.  Kohl's  help; 
Kathleen  read  Robert  Gra- 
ves; John,  Reginald  and  Mar- 
cus  were  using  scientific 
equipment  and  papier 
mache  to  build  an  exploding 
volcano;  Juan  was  dividing 
all  the  names  under  A  in  the 
Manhattan  phone  book  into 
syllables  to  teach  himself 
how  to  read,  So  great  was 
the  hunger  of  the  unteach- 
able  that  they  visited  Kohl's 
89th  St.  apartment  every 
Friday  to  talk,  to  explore  his 
books,  to  play  with  his  tape 
recorders,  and  to  listen  to  re- 
cords. When  Kohl  describes 
the  children's  reaction  to 
his  room,  he  tells  us  whites 
of  a  luxury  we  take  so  much 
for  granted  we  don't  know 
it's  a  luxury. 

"The  first  thing  that 
struck  the  children  was  that 
it  was  mine.  No  parents, 
sisters,  brothers,  cousins. 
They  saw  how  completely 
mine  it  was  and  loved  the 
idea." 

The  incredible  flowering 
of  slum  children  in  a  per- 
missive environment  taught 
Kohl  the  real  reason  why 
educational  theory  still  in- 
sists on  completely  teacher- 
directed  learning.  "I  watch- 
ed closely  and  suspiciously 
realizing  that  the  tightness 
with  time  that  exists  in  the 
elementary  school  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  quantity 
that  must  be  learned  or  the 
children's  needs.  It  repre- 
sents the  teacher's  fear  of 
loss  of  control  and  is  noth- 
ing but  a  weapon  used  to 
weaken  the  solidarity  and 
opposition  of  the  children 
that  too  many  teachers  un- 
consciously dread."  Kohl 
makes  a  further  point  about 
the  subtle  order  that  impo- 
ses itself  on  apparently  cha- 
otic unstructured  teaching: 
"children  fear  chaos  and 
animosity.  Often  they  find 
ways  of  adjusting  to  diffi- 
cult and  sensitive  situations 
(when  free  to)  before  their 
teachers  are  aware  they  ex- 
ist." The  point  here  is  that 
children  are  restive  in  class 
chiefly  because  of  the  artifi- 
cial order  imposed  by  the 
teacher  which  fragments 
him  from  his  fellows  by 
placing  him  in  rows  and 
preventing  him  from  talk- 
ing. Kohl  saw  that  only  if 
the  solidarity  among  the 
children  that  existed  out- 
the  class  was  allowed 
inside  the  class 
would  the  children  learn  to- 
gether Only  if  children 
could  learn  by  interacting  in 
their  own  way  with  each 
other  about  classroom  sub- 
jects in  the  same  way  they 
interacted  outside  the  class 
room  could  the  children 
learn.  So  the  children  wrote 
about  each  other,  composed 
songs  together,  fought  and 
wooed  each  other  inside  the 
classroom. 

The  other  gulf  which  Kohl 
had  to  deal  with  was  bet- 
ween black  and  white  Am- 
erica. He  took  his  children 
down  to  Park  Avenue 


side 

to  grow 


62nd  St.  The  children  stood 
at  the  heart  of  the  elegance 
and  power  of  corporate  Am- 
erica, the  blue  steel  spires, 
the  sculpted  bodies  gliding 
in  and  out  of  Delmonicos, 
the  purring  Lincolns.  Grace 
tugged  Mr.  Kohl's  sleeve 
and  asked  him  "Are  we  in 
New  York?  Where's  Har- 
lem?" And  Mr.  Kohl  knew 
that  for  white  America  Har- 
lem was  as  far  away  as 
Park  and  62nd  was  to  Grace. 
That's  why  the  somnolent 
white  conscience  won't  pro- 


vide new  books,  new  schools 
and  new  teachers  like  Her- 
bert Kohl. 

Kohl's  year  as  the  teacher 
of  the  36  was  not  long 
enough.  Most  dropped  out, 
humiliated  by  an  alternately 
patronising,  alternately  un- 
caring school  system.  But 
the  tragedy  of  black  chil- 
dren in  white  America  is 
even  deeper.  Grace,  the 
brightest  child  in  the  class, 
did  well  at  school  and  went 
on  to  a  white  high  school, 
the  only  educational  oppor- 


tunity open  to  a  black  child. 
But  the  separation  from  her 
community  was  total  and 
psychologically  devestating. 
As  Kohl  puts  it,  "To  live  si- 
multaneously in  two  worlds, 
a  rich  white  one  and  a  poor 
black  one,  is  to  be  fully  a 
part  of  neither.  Grace  has 
become  alienated  from  Har- 
lem, her  home,  her  friends, 
her  very  self,  in  attempting 
to  be  part  of  the  prep  school 
world."  That  is  the  kind  of 
success  that  the  white  con- 
science permits. 


and 


(Cont.  from  R-3) 

The  vice-principal  suggested  it  might  be 
in  his  own  best  interest  not  to  continue  the 
subject.  Johnny  thought  he  could  get  it  up, 
but  the  school  would  not  allow  it,  for  his 
own  good.  So  he  studied  trig  with  a  tutor 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  wrote  the  de- 
partmental at  the  university.  He  passed  it. 
But  he  flunked  his  year. 

Susan:  "Last  year  at  the  Honours  assem- 
bly, half  the  people  on  the  grade  12  hon- 
our roll  refused  to  take  part.  I  stayed  home 
for  the  morning.  Who  wants  to  stand  up 
on  stage  and  boast  "I've  got  high  marks?" 
so  what?  All  it  does  is  make  others  feel 
bad." 

But  marks  are  important.  John:  "I've  got 
an  80%  average.  I  can  wear  jeans;  but  if 
Sandy  does,  he  gets  sent  home." 

Pat  Burchell,  an  honours  student  at  Law- 
rence Park  Collegiate  knows  the  importance 
of  her  academic  excellence.  "One  day  I  felt 
sick  so  I  went  to  the  office  to  be  excused 
The  first  thing  they  asked  me  was  "what  are 
your  marks?"  If  I  had  fifty-five,  they  would 
have  probably  made  me  stay." 

Lawrence  is  one  of  the  schools  that  threw 
people  out  for  long  hair,  until  one  boy  got 
his  picture  in  the  paper.  Now  the  shaggier 
scholars  just  get  warnings. 

Unlike  Bathurst  and  St.  Andrew's  Junior 
High  in  North  York,  where  two  teachers  held 
one  boy  while  the  principal  cut  his  hair  (it 
was  OK  because  they  had  parental  consent), 
North  Toronto  accomplishes  more  accep- 
table appearance  without  the  guerilla  stuff. 
The  approach  is  more  business-like. 

Stephen  Katz  is  extremely  intelligent,  the 
son  of  a  newspaper  editor,  a  good  poet,  and 
rather  hirsute.  In  his  last  year  at  NTCI,  it 
was  suggested  that  Stephen's  appearance 
might  be  improved  with  a  different  hair 
style.  "I  took  the  suggestion  for  what  tt  was, 
a  suggestion,  and  declined.  They  pointed  out 
that  since  North  Toronto  boys  tended  to  look 
different  from  me,  I  could  hardly  represent 
the  school  by  standing  on  the  platform  as 
the  winner  of,  for  instance,  the  E.  J.  Pratt 
Prize  for  poetry.  I  conldn't  decide  if  it  was  a 
threat  or  a  bribe:  either  they  would  take  it 
away  because  I  didn't  get  my  hair  cut,  or  give 
it  to  me  because  I  did."  I  asked  him  what  he 
decided  to  do.  "I  got  my  hair  cut.  The  Pratt 
prize  was  worth  $25." 

And  so  it  goes  on.  Rob  Dales  was  editor 
of  the  school  paper  for  one  issue  and  some 
proofs.  After  the  first  edition  he  was  called 
down  to  the  principal's  ofice.  Among  other 
things, the  principal  was  not  altogether  happy 
with  an  article  on  the  teach-in  that  had  a  "lef- 
tist bias."  Rob  said  that  he  had  read  it  over 
carefully  and  had  felt  it  was  neutral.  The 
principal  answered  that  he  had  not  exactly 
read  the  article  but  that  the  whole  subject 
had  a  leftist  bias.  For  the  next  issue  Dales 
had  an  article  on  the  man  who  fights  park- 
ing tickets  to  be  headlined  Zolton  Szobosloi 
Vs.  the  Queen.  He  asked  the  principal  for  a 
picture  of  the  queen.  "That  ended  my  career 
in  student  journalism,"  says  bales. 


And  the  student  council  at  North  Toronto 
never  heard  about  the  SAC  Highschool  Con- 
ference. 

It  goes  on.  You  can  ask  some  random  high- 
school  kids  or  fill  it  in  yourself.  They  will  tell 
you  what  you  remember,  only  for  them  it 
seems  urgent.  As  Pat  Burchell  says  "It  is 
both  comforting  and  discomforting  to  know 
that  all  great  men  hated  school.  It's  comfort- 
ing because  you  know  that  you  are  in  good 
company,  but  it  makes  you  mad  that  in  all 
these  years  nothing  has  been  done  about  it." 

And  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will  be 
done  about  it,  at  least  anything  substantial, 
because  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  the 
principal  who  runs  a  business-like  school. 
He  is  the  middle-man.  R.  R.  H.  Page  says  "I 
strongly  believe  a  majority  of  our  parents 
desire  and  support  this  kind  of  school".  I 
believe  Page.  Our  business-like  society  does 
not  tolerate  North  Torontos.  It  demands 
them. 

And  the  hair-cutting,  the  censorship  and 
the  marks-madness  are  just  so  many  peaks 
of  an  iceberg.  They  are  harmless  because 
they  are  visible.  The  kids  I  talked  to  knew 
how  absurd  the  incidents  were;  and  to  re- 
cognize them  is  to  be  free  of  them.  Unless 
you  are  a  Howard  Szafer  and  confront  the 
scissors  with  more  principle  than  instinct 
for  self-preservation,  you  simply  ignore  it  all 
like  a  tooth-ache  that  makes  life  miserable 
but  does  not  last  long. 

To  recognize  where  you  have  been  controll- 
ed is  to  realize,  if  not  who  you  are,  then  who 
you  are  not.  But  the  rest  of  the  iceberg  is 
pretty  frightening:  how  many  ideas  that  we 
have  adopted  as  our  own  were  really  pro- 
grammed into  us  while  we  slept?  Like  Jerry 
Farber  says  in  The  Student  as  Nigger,  "It  is 
what  Mr.  Charley  has  done  to  your  mind." 

What  the  kids  at  North  Toronto  don't 
know  is  how  they  have  been  instilled  with 
the  philosophy  of  pragmatism.  I  am  only 
beginning  to  realize  it  in  myself. 

The  ones  that  go  on  to  university  may 
discover  that  knowledge  is  controversy, 
and  that  all  the  truths  they  have  accep- 
ted are  based  in  so  many  conflicting 
frypotheses.  Only  Sandy  seemed  to  recognize 
the  crown  of  this  particular  iceberg.  He 
knew  of  fifty  students  in  the  school  who  had 
tried  pot,  and  yet  why  had  there  never  been 
an  assembly  on  it,  even  to  warn  of  its  evils? 
Or  an  assembly  on  Vietnam,  or  education,  or 
Che  Guevara? 

And  I  am  just  beginning  to  ask  some  of 
the  forbidden  questions,  like  what  is  the 
real  validity  of  authority.  But  what  about 
the  questions  that  they  or  you  or  I  never  do 
articulate? 

Sometime  ask  yourself  "Why  am  I  here?" 
After  your  initial  stock  response,  ask  it  again, 
and  then  ask  "Why  is  that?".  Only  if  we  do  is 
there  any  possibility  of  change. 


review 


1    educare  -  to  lead  out: 

notes  on  student-centered  teaching 


A  group  of  students  are  sitting  around  in  Innis  College 
shooting  the  breeze.  Somebody  starts  talking  about  homo- 
sexuality. "It's  been  proved.  It's  all  in  the  chromosomes." 
The  boy  with  the  beard  who  says  it  so  positively  looks  sud- 
denly sheepish  and  hides  his  emphatic  finger.  A  girl  in  the 
corner  leans  forward  eagerly.  "But  I  thought  it  was  purely 
an  environmental  thing.  You  know  —  a  domineering 
mother  —  doll  for  little  Walter  —  the  whole  bit."  "Yes," 
somebody  else  takes  it  up,  "the  conscientious  parent  is  sup- 
posed to  get  all  up  tight  if  sonny  shows  the  least  signs  of 
effeminacy."  The  girl  in  the  corner  drags  thoughtfully  on 
her  cigarette.  "Okay,  but  why  don't  they  get  excited  when 
girls  go  through  the  tomboy  stage?"  "She'll  grow  out  of  it," 
someone  interjects  sarcastically. 

Everybody  is  quiet.  Then  a  boy  speaks  up  from  the  depths 
of  a  sofa.  "Have  you  ever  thought  that  maybe  those  so-called 
"effeminate"  mannerisms  are  just  signs  of  sensitivity? — and 
our  society  is  so  frightened  of  them  because  our  society 
doesn't  like  sensitive  people?"  He  grins  self-consciously.  "I 
guess  what  I'm  saying  is,  maybe  we're  all  potential  homo- 
sexuals." The  girl  in  the  corner  waves  her  cigarette  disparag- 
ingly. "But  wait  a  minute.  Then  how  come  there  are  definite 

"fairy"  types?           like,  I  mean  —  one  of  the  two  alwrys 

plays  a  female  role,  doesn't  he?"  An  exasperated  "Where  did 
you  get  that"  from  the  other  corner.  "Well,  what  I  mean  is — 
one  is  naturally  more  dominant,  while  the  other  is  more  pas- 
sive." She  looks  around  for  reaction.  "Well,  one  gives  more, 
as  I  understand  it,  while  the  other  receives  more,  if  you  see 
what  I  mean  —  uhh  —  that  is,  speaking  in  purely  physical 
terms — "  She  makes  futile  gestures  in  the  air  with  her  hands. 
Everybody  laughs.  The  girl  colours  and  laughs  with  the 
others.  Unexpectedly,  a  boy  in  a  yellow  sweater  flares  out 
savagely  with  "What  are  you  all  laughing  about?  Don't  you 
realize  it's  a  perversion  —  a  disease?  "God,  you  really  think 
the  answer  is  so  simple  and  so  absolute?"  He  is  answered 
angrily  by  the  boy  on  the  sofa.  "Sure  it's  a  perversioi 
through  the  eyes  of  our  heterosexual  culture.  But  what  about 
ancient  Greece?"  He  calms  down  a  little.  "Look  you've  got  to 
understand  that  our  ideas  about  what  a  male  or  female  is 
supposed  to  be  are  really  only  socialized  concepts  —  lik;, 
men  aren't  supposed  to  cry,  but  that  doesn't  mean  they  don't 
want  to  cry  —  or  don't  need  to." 

Yellow  Sweater  averts  his  glance,  then  shoots  back,  'I 
dont  give  a  damn  what  you  or  anybody  says  —  it's  a  threat 
to  society  and  decent  human  beings."  A  pause.  And  several 
voices  at  once  demand  to  know  how  homosexuality  is  a 
threat  to  society.  He  refuses  to  answer,  gazes  around  the 
room  in  a  show  of  indifference  occasionally  muttering  un- 
der his  breath.  Suddenly  he  adds,  "It  hurts  the  individual" 
and  is  silent  again.  The  others  prod  him  gently,  "What  do 
you  mean,  Paul" — "How  does  it  hurt  the  individual,  Paul"— 
Silence.  Everybody  waits.  There  is  no  response.  Then  some- 
body says  something  and  the  conversation  is  rolling  aga,u 
among  the  rest.  An  almost  inaudible  whisper,  "It  just  hurts  " 

Call  it  free  discussion  .  .  .  call  it  group  therapy  .  .  .  call 
it  communal  masturbation  .  .  .  call  it  unstructured  dialogue 
...  or  maybe  even  call  it  education.  That's  the  way  Bob 
Bossin,  SAC  education  commissioner  prefers  to  think  of 
Monday  evenings  at  Innis  College. 

Actually,  Monday  evenings  at  Innis  College  are  an  ex- 
periment in  education,  a  limited  attempt  to  put  theory  into 
practice;  the  theory  in  this  case,  and  incidentally,  Bossin's 
Bible,  being  Carl  Rogers'  essay  "Student  Centred  Teaching." 

Bob  talked  education  to  me  one  afternoon  in  The  Var- 
sity office.  It  was  a  typically  chaotic  production  night.  But  he 
pulled  up  a  chair  in  the  very  thick  of  it  all,  and  oblivious  to 
the  confusion  around  him,  began  to  explain  "student-centred 
teaching"  in  his  own  terms. 
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"Look  at  the  word  'education'  .  .  .  (you  took  Latin,  didn't 
you?)  .  .  .  you  know,  'educare'  ...  to  lead  out  .  .  .  and  that's 
what  it's  all  about  .  .  .  not  'instruction'  ...  a  'thrusting-in' 
. . .  but  'education' ...  a  'leading-out.' 

"You  see,  learning  is  not  a  passive  thing  —  it's  an  active 
function  of  the  self  —  an  intensely  active  function  of  the  self, 
by  its  very  definition. 

"And  I  believe  ...  I  have  to  believe  .  .  .  that  everyone 
has  the  potential  somewhere  inside  him  to  be  a  creative  thin- 
ker ...  a  true  'learner' . .  .  not  that  everyone's  going  to  end  up 
with  a  PhD.  or  even  want  to  . . .  you  can  be  a  creative  learner 
and  a  truck  driver  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as  the  damn 
things  you're  doing  mean  something  to  you. 

"In  general  it  (student-centred  teaching)  is  rele- 
vant only  to  the  type  of  goal  which  is  loosely  de- 
scribed as  'democratic'."  (Rogers,  page  387). 

"Okay,  I  said,  "that  all  sounds  fine.  But  how  exactly 
does  your  'creative  thinker'  acquire  any  real  knowledge?" 

"That's  the  whole  point!"  He  waved  his  pen  at  me.  "It 
all  depends  what  you  mean  by  'real'  knowledge  —  because 
according  to  the  student-centred  principle,  subject  matter 
is  valuable  only  insofar  as  it  is  relevant  to  the  individual— 
here,  I'll  give  you  an  example  —  a  personal  one,  even  .  .  . 

"At  some  time  or  other  in  my  'educational'  career  I've 
studied  both  Shakespeare  and  the  topography  of  Peru  .  .  . 
I  remember  a  lot  of  King  Lear  ...  it  says  a  lot  about  me 
and  the  people  around  me  ...  I  can't  remember  a  thing  about 
the  topography  of  Peru  ...  but  then,  it  doesn't  have  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  bearing  on  my  life — it  might  if  I  were  Peruvian." 

"A  person  learns  significantly  only  those  things 
which  he  pereceives  as  being  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of,  or  enhancement  of,  the  struc- 
ture of  self."  (Rogers,  p.  389) 

"And  that's  the  fallacy  of  our  present  subject-centred 
system,"  Bob  continued.  "It's  directly  opposed  to  an  under 
standing  of  learning  as  a  process  of  self-development. 

"Like  —  I'm  supposed  to  be  studying  Pope  now  —  but 
I'm  really  turned-on  by  White's  Once  and  Future  King— yet 
all  my  time  goes  for  Pope  —  my  'learning'  is  effectively  cut 
down  —  because  someone,  somewhere  out  there  has  decided 
beforehand  'the  proper  order'  for  me  to  study  my  subject. ' 

item:  The  SAC  passed  a  motion  last  fall  endorsing  a 
CUS  resolution  drafted  at  the  September  Congress.  The  re- 
solution is  essentially  an  adoption  of  the  student-centered 
philosophy  as  the  Union's  frame  of  reference  for  all  future 
action  in  the  educational  field. 

"But  where  does  the  teacher  come  in?"  I  asked. 

"Look,  Kath  ...  if  we're  talking  about  a  creative  pro- 
cess .  .  .  then  the  learning  'trip'  has  got  to  be  ultimately  a 
solitary  one  .  .  .everyone's  path  to  understanding  is  a  differ- 
ent one  .  .  .and  the  teacher's  has  got  to  be  recognized  as 
only  one  among  many. 

"The  way  things  are  now  .  .  .  it's  a  tyranny  of  the  teacher 
and  the  subject  —  the  teacher  is  a  bloody  oracle  not 
what  he  should  be  ...  a  fellow  learner  with  a  certain  amount 
ol  knowledge  and  insight  to  share. 

"You  see,  the  teacher  may  know  more  —  but  he  doesn't 
necessarily  know  'better'  .  .  .  education's  sort  of  like  sex  — 
what  someone  else  has  done  can  be  stimulating  —  but  satis- 
1  action  only  comes  from  doing  it  yourself." 

"We  cannot  teach  another  person  directly,  we 
can  only  facilitate  his  learning."  (Rogers,  p.389) 

,    LW,%  qu_es"on'  "But  snoul<I  you  ignore  the  thifikins 
of  others?  Is  that  what  you're  saying?" 
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I  m  not  saying  that  at  all  .  .  .  as  Dennis  Lee  points  out 

J™  lre.„two  parts  t0  education  —  creativity  and  ex- 

Fn  lu?  t0,br''1,ance  •  •  ■  «  vvould  be  totally  unreasonable  not 

Unre»«nnn,M  VO'Cf-S  °f  ,ntelliSent  <*en  -  but  it's  equally 
unreasonable  not  to  listen  to  your  own  voice. 

"And  for  every  learning  situation  that  encourages  you 
to  listen  to  your  own  voice,  there  are  fifteen  that  teach  you 
not  to  trust  it.  1 

"Hell  —  our  whole  educational  system  is  founded  on  the 
proposition  that  you  can't  trust  the  student  ...  and  if  we 
accept  them  as  the  authority  —  it  means  we  can't  trust  our- 
Hfe"    '  that  S  3  pretty  norriole  way  to  go  through 

That  left  Bob  completely  breathless.  So  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  him  how  the  student-centred  approach  ac- 
tually works  in  the  classroom  situation. 

He  explained  that  the  basis  of  Rogers'  theory  was  the 
success  of  the  client-centred  approach  in  therapy. 

"There  are  degrees  to  which  a  class  can  be  structured 
and  still  remain  student-centred.  Our  Monday  night  seminars 
are  one  extreme  —  people  show  up  if  they  want  to  show  up 
—  we  talk  about  whatever  we  feel  like  —  some  nights  four 
or  five  topics  are  tried  before  one  catches  on. 

"But  in  some  circumstances  it's  more  feasible  to  .  .  . 
impose  a  general  subject  heading  like,  for  example, 


say 

communications'. 


"It  doesn't  matter  all  that  much  .  .  .  what  does  matter  is 
that  the  class  is  focused  not  on  the  subject  but  on  the  inter- 
ests, needs  and  purposes  of  the  students." 

"A  classroom  climate  of  permissiveness  and 
understanding  provides  a  situation  free  of 
threat,  in  which  the  student  can  work  without 
defensiveness.  The  decks  are  kept  clear  for  him 
to  consider  the  material  being  discussed  from 
his  own  internal  frame  of  reference.  His  desire 
for  acceptance  is  realized,  and  because  of  this 
he  feels  the  demand  upon  himself  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  his  own  interpretation  and  insights. 
He  feels  the  full  strength  of  another  person's  be- 
lief in  his  integrity.  An  interesting  and  important 
outgrowth  of  this  self-acceptance  is  the  obser- 
vable improvement  in  his  inter-personal  rela- 
tions with  others.  He  will  tend  to  show  greater 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  them,  and 
develop  freer,  more  real  relationships  with 
them.  (Arthur  J.  Shedlin,  psychologist) 

"The  teacher,"  Bob  went  on,  "can  go  a  long  way  towards 
"iving  the  student  the  sell-respect  and  confidence  he  needs 
To  be  a  creative  thinker  ...  not  that  he  should  pander  to 
others'  tastes  in  any  way  ,  .  .  but  he  should  be  flexible  .  .  . 
willino  to  adapt  to,  and  change  with,  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  needs  of  his  students." 

"The  atmosphere  which  prevails  will  depend 
primarily  upon  what  the  teacher  does  and  how 
he  does  it."  (Rogers,  p.  396) 

"The  essential  principle  might  perhaps  be  the 
following:  Within  the  limitation!  which  are  im- 


posed by  circumstance  and  authority  or  are  im- 
posed by  the  instructor  as  necessary  for  his  own 
psychological  comfort,  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
missiveness, of  acceptance,  or  reliance  upon  stu- 
dent responsibility,  is  created."  (Rogers  p.397) 
"A  lecture  which  is  given  at  the  request  of  the 
class  is  quite  a  different  experience  for  all  con- 
cerned than  one  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
group."  (Rogers,  p.398) 

"What  it  means,"  Bob  finished,  "is  the  teacher  is  prim-' 
anly  a  resource  person  —  drawing  on  his  knowledge  to  point 
out  alternatives  the  students  may  not  know  exist  .  .  and  of 
course  besides  ...  he  should  be  a  participant  learner." 

item:  The  SAC-sponsored  educational  venture,  Tartu 
College,  will  be  the  scene  next  year  of  several  experimental 
courses,  set-up  on  the  student-centered  principle. 

item:  A  plan  is  being  considered  by  the  SAC  education 
commission  for  a  summer  programme  to  be  held  at  the 
university  for  underprivileged  high  school  students,  and  run 
on  the  student-centered  principle. 

I  had  one  more  question.  "How  exactly  does  the  learn- 
ing process  operate  in  this  new  education  climate  of  yours?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  only  way  I  can  put  it  is  .  .  .  what 
you  study  affects  you  in  just  about  the  same  way  personal 
experience  does. 

"Like,  that's  the  whole  difference  between  the  way 
education  is  now  .  .  .  and  the  way  it  could  be  .  .  .  like,  sub- 
ject-centred teaching  reaches  you  in  only  one  role  —  but 
student-centred  teaching  relates  to  you  in  all  your  several 
roles. 

"And  when  you  do  finally  make  the  connections  1 1  sup- 
pose it's  what  you'd  call  the  creative  moment),  well,  it's  a 
beautiful  moment. 

"Here  ...  let  me  read  you  something  from  the  thing  I 
wrote  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  people.  (Did  you  get  the 
scholarship?)  Nah  ...  he  nodded  at  the  type-written  pages 
he  was  holding  .  .  .who'd  give  a  Wilson  to  a  guy  with  sub- 
versive ideas  like  these?). 

He  started  to  read.  "Learning  is  active  not  passive,  and 
the  self  is  very  much  involved.  When  I  learn,  rather  than  just 
study,  some  microscopic  spark  goes  off  in  the  thing  under 
examination  which  makes  me  aware  of  a  fitting-in,  in  which 
the  thing  studied,  the  student  and  a  thousand  other  piece* 
of  life  are  involved. 

"Without  this  fitting-in  one  can  be  an  expert  at  trees 
and  a  failure  at  forests  ...  an  expert  in  a  field  and  a  failure 
as  a  human  being  and  scholar.  Learning  is  a  creative  pro- 
cess." 

Bob  Bossin  smiled,  got  up,  put  on  his  U  of  T  jacket 
his  scarf  and  his  crazy  hat,  and  went  off  to  class  whistling. 
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A  Kaleidoscopic  Mirror 


By  BARBARA  UTECK 

Of  all  the  centennial  books  to  appear  last  year,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  certainly  most  valuable  is 
Portrait  of  a  Period,  a  magnificent  pictorial  collection 
featuring  the  work  of  a  nineteenth  century  Canadian 
ohotographer,  William  Notman.  The  title  of  this  collec 
■ion  does  not  lie.  Portrait  of  a  Period  is  indeed  a  kaleido 
scopic  but  exact  mirror  of  life  in  Victorian  Canada. 

Montreal  was  the  centre  of  Notman's  world,  but  he 
nad  a  wide  range  of  interests  which  extended  beyond  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Notman  was  keenly  aware  of  Montreal's 
expansive,  almost  imperialist  activities  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that  time,  Montreal  was  tlx 
hub  of  Canadian  finance,  the  centre  of  navigation  and  the 
source  of  the  immense  force  that  planned  and  constructed 
the  railway  west  to  the  Pacific.  Notman  possessed  a  cease- 
less curiosity  and  vitality  which  led  him  to  record  this 
dynamic  environment  in  all  its  fascinating  diversity.  Not- 
man captured  the  changing  Montreal  with  its  contrasting 
elements.  Juxtaposed  against  the  homespun  world  of  the 
Bonsecours  Church  and  the  old  market  beside  it  is  the 
characteristically  Victorian  mansion  of  George  Stephen. 
The  heavy  woodwork  and  lavish  decor  of  this  home  re- 
flect the  Victorian  sense  of  solid  achievement  and  advanc- 
ing prosperity.  Then  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Montreal 
harbour,  where  graceful  sails  blow  gently  in  the  face  of 
steamships'  squat  funnels.  And  Notman  went  west  to 
photograph  Toronto,  Calgary,  Vancouver,  the  prairie  In- 
dians, Western  farmers  threshing  wheat,  and  the  awe- 
some Rockies. 

Notman's  brilliant  artistry  is  most  evident  in  his  por- 
trait photography,  the  mainstay  of  has  firm's  income. 
Notman  exhibits  the  same  variety  of  interests  and  zest 
in  this  area  as  he  does  in  his  landscape  and  feature  pho 
tography.  He  was  not  snobbish  about  his  clientele:  The 
Fathers  of  Confederation  sat  for  Notman  but  so  did  Sitt- 
ing Bull  and  Buffalo  Bill.  Notman's  portrait  photographs 
are  in  the  tradition  of  early  nineteenth  century  portrai- 
ture. He  compares  with  the  French  painter  Ingres  in  his 
classical  linear  perspective.  Notman  seems  to  have  taken 
considerable  time  and  trouble  to  pose  his  subjects  and 
to  arrange  lighting.  In  a  history  of  the  Notman  firm  ap- 
pendixed  to  the  photographs,  we  are  told  that  skilfully 
concealed  posing  stands,  for  supporting  the  head  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  guaranteed  rigidity  durin»  neces- 
sarily long  exposures,  and  thus  prevented  the  blurring  of 
features.  The  variety  of  poses  and  props  used  by  Notman 
exhibit  a  striking  concern  for  each  individual  personality 
a  concern  not  often  found  amongst  contemporary  por- 
trait photographers. 

The  view  of  his  time  which  Notman  presents  is  as 
valuable  to  art  historians  as  it  is  to  students  of  Canadian 
history.  Indeed,  Notman  was  an  artist  in  his  own  ri»ht 
In  his  youth  he  had  wanted  to  be  a  painter  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  his  father.  Nevertheless,  Notman  retained  his 
interest  in  art  by  studying  the  great  painters  and  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  quality  and  artistic  merit  of 
his  own  work.  Notman's  photographs  reflect  an  -evolving 
sequence  of  experimentation  and  improved  techniques. 
His  early  portraits  were  daguerreotypes.  This  photogra- 
phic process  resulted  directly  in  a  positive  image  with 
no  negative  involved.  In  the  ambrotype  process  which 
Notman  also  used  in  his  early  career,  the  negative  ob- 
tained was  itself  converted  into  a  positive.  Notman  was  a 
perfectionist  and  was  constantly  experimenting  with  new 
and  better  methods  of  reproduction.  By  1859  he  was  em- 
ploying the  technique  of  printing  from  collodion  or  "wet 
plate"  negatives. 

The  outstanding  quality  of  the  reproductions  in  this 
collection  of  Notman's  work  was  achieved  through  the 
use  of  a  recently  developed  fine-screen  lithographic  pro- 
cess. The  subtle  tones  and  minute  details  registered  on  the 
original  glass  negatives  are  carefully  preserved. 

Notman's  interests  were  as  far-reaching  as  his  per- 
ception was  precise  and  insightful.  The  thoughtful  selec- 
tion of  his  work  in  Portrait  of  a  Period  provides  us  with 
an  invaluable  historic  and  artistic  mirror  of  nineteenth 
century  Canada. 
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Bedazzled:  A  Very  Funny  Comedy 


Bedazzled  is  a  terribly 
clever  movie.  Peter  Cook 
and  Dudley  Moore  are  res- 
ponsible for  almost  everyth- 
ing about  this  modern  treat- 
ment of  the  Faust  legend, 
in  which  a  short-order  cook 
sells  his  soul  to  the  devil 
for  seven  wishes.  They  wrote 
the  story,  adapted  it  for  the 
screen,  composed  the  music, 
and  take  the  starring  roles 
Audiences  are  forced  to  leave 
the  theatre  saying:  "What 
terribly  clever  young  men 
they  are!" 

And  they  are.  Bedazzled 
is  overloaded  with  that  in- 
sane parody  which  character- 
ised Beyond  the  Fringe. 
Cook  and  Moore  have  a  way 
of  taking  an  ordinary  situa- 
tion or  casual  remark  and 
expanding,  twisting,  and  dis- 
torting it  beyond  the  point 
of  recognition.  In  Bedaz- 
zled the  quantity  of  comic 
material  is  staggering.  One 
hilarious  situation  supersed- 
es another  with  such  speed 
that  one  can  not  possibly 
catch  everything  the  first 
time  through. 

The  story  is  really  a  series 
of  gags  and  situations  loosly 
strung  together.  Dudley 
Moore,  as  the  short-order 
cook  uses  each  of  his  seven 
wishes  to  assume  a  role  (pop- 
singer;  millionaire;  intellec- 
tual; nun)  in  which  he  can 
pursue  the  waitress  (Eleanoi 
Bron)  who  works  in  Wimpy's 
Hamburg    Bar    with  him. 


BY  STEPHEN  KATZ 


Each  role  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  satire,  and  at 
times  it  is  deadly.  Peter  Cook 
is  superb  as  a  pop  singer 
doing  a  number  in  which 
he  tells  his  fans  how  boring 
they  are,  and  how  much  he 
despises  them,  while  they 
adore  him  and  fawn  at 
his  feet.  (Shades  of  the 
Mothers?) 

Particularly  funny  is  a 
sequence  involving  an  order 
of  leaping  nuns  who  scrub 
the  lawn,  hedges  and  trees 
with  soap  and  mops,  and 
whose  initiation  rites  involve 
trampolines.  Their  cells 
sport  huge  photographs  ot 
the  Mother  Superior,  with 
the  caption  "Big  Sister  is 
Watching  You". 

The  only  real  complaint 
about  the  picture  is  that 
there  is  simply  too  much  in 
it.  Cook  and  Moore  are  so 
anxious  to  attack  everything 
in  sight,  that  they  no  sooner 
choose  one  victim  than 
another  captures  their  e3fe, 
and  the  first  is  abandoned. 
As  a  result,  nothing  is  treat- 
ed as  fully  it  might  be,  and 
the  impression  is  often  one 
of  superficiality.  There  are 
times  when  the  continual 
jumping  around,  unsustained 
by  any  strong  story  line 
(or  any  development  of  any 
kind  for  that  matter)  threat- 
ens to  grow  tedious. 

It  is  well  worth  going 
to  see  however,  if  only  for 
the   performances   of  Cook 


and  Moore.  Dudley  Moore 
as  the  cook  is  an  appealing 
ingenuous  fall  guy,  not  too 
bright,  who  gets  it  every 
time,  but  never  fails  to  come 
back  for  more.  As  a  continu- 
al victim,  he  is  the  perfect 
foil  for  Peter  Cook  as  the 
Devi  I .  Cook  brings  to  his 
role  a  sophisticated  elegance, 
as  he  rips  the  last  pages  out 
of  Agatha  Christie  mystery 
books,  and  cheats  old  women 
out  of  their  savings.  He  is 
rather  like  a  somewhat 
bored  confidence-trickster 
going  about  his  business 
with  no  particular  relish, 
but  because  he  has  to.  On  the 
whole,  he  comes  out  of  the 
picture  much  better  than 
God  who  has  seldom  been 
so  severely  ragged  on  the 
screen.  The  irreverent  sacri- 
lege in  Bedazzled  is  aimed 
not  at  the  Church  (the  usual 
target),  but  at  God  himself. 
In  this  picture  of  black  co- 
medy, he  is  depicted  as  a 
cheat. 

Raquel  Welch  as  Lillian 
Lust  appears  all  too  briefly 
to  serve  Dudley  Moore  break- 
fast in  bed.  Fortunately  a 
great  deal  of  her  appears. 

What  the  picture  ultimately 
wants  to  say  is  left  unclear. 
Possibly  nothing.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  review  written  for 
the  screen,  a  little  insubstan- 
tial perhaps,  but  still  fiend- 
isly  clever,  and  one  of  the 
funniest  pfctures  to  reach 
Toronto  in  a  long  time. 


PREMIERE  FEBRUARY  15th  at  2  P.M. 

THE  WALTER  READE.JR/JOSEPH  STRICK  PRODUCTION 


This  film  was  made  without  compromise  —  exactly 
as  Joyce  wrote  it.  "ULYSSES"  will  be  presented  in 
this  unexpurgated  form  for  4  weeks  only  ! 

RESERVE  SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX  OFFICE  OR  BY  MAIL 


BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  DAILY  12  TO  9  P.M. 
SUNDAY  FROM  1  P.M.  TO  9  P.M. 

2  SHOWS  DAILY  AT  2  &  8.30  P.M. 


PRICES  ORCH. 

Evenings    $4.00 

Matinees  (Sat.  &  Sun.)    $3.00 

Matinees  (Mon.  thru  Fri.)   $2.50 


LOGE 
$5.00 
$3.50 
$3.00 


MAKE  CHEQUE*  OR  MON  EYOHOER  PA  tABu"  TO:  -        --— . 

CAPITOL  THEATRE  „«  yokkst  Toronto, our. 

Kb.* «nd m..,__.SHls  e |  __..wh  ,n  Orch. 

for fhoP      performwe*  w™,,™™.  

•»(lf»t  ifcmila  d>t.>      .  . 


2492  YONOI  ST.  AT  CASTLE  FIE  ID 


Slfielind  No 

CHy.„ 


Tickets  available  downtown  ot  box  office  prices  exclusively  at  Moodey's  in  the  Colonnade 


Chopped  Up  CHAPLIN 


BY  MEL  BRADSHAW 

The  Funniest  Man  in  the 
World  is  not  apt  to  make 
many  new  fans  for  Charles 
Chaplin. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
an  anthology  as  much  as  a 
biography.  Although  the 
film  is  mostly  composed  ot 
clips  from  Chaplin  movies, 
the  aim  has  been  to  trace  his' 
development  through  a  num- 
ber of  short  sequences  from 
different  films.  The  cutting 
is  sometimes  abrupt 
and  seldom  are  wc  allowed 
to  follow  a  situation  through 
without  being  hurried  off 
somewhere  else  (an  excep- 
tion is  the  splendid  flop- 
house sequence  rejected 
From  Police). 

Secondly,  the  picture  de- 
liberately  leaves   out  Cha- 


plin's best,  or  at  least  best- 
known,  films  and  concerns 
itself  exclusively  with  his 
career  from  his  first  film 
with  Sennet  in  1913  to  the 
formation  of  United  Artists 
Corporation  with  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks 
Sr. 

Within  the  limits  the  film 
sets  itself,  it  does  a  reason- 
ably competent  job.  That  the 
material  it  deals  with  is  on 
the  whole  not  of  great  in- 
trinsic merit  justifies  in  oart 
its  butterflyishness.  Two 
parts  of  the  picture  are  of 
special  interest,  a  series  of 
takes  of  Chaplin's  improvisa- 
tions which  were  rejected 
from  the  films  he  was  mak- 
ing and  a  collection  of  shots 
of  '  the  little  tramp's",  imi- 
tators from  Hollywood  to 
Tokyo. 

Technical  difficulties  arise 


not  so  much  from  the  quality 
of  the  film  as  from  the  cut- 
ting and  an  occasionally 
awkward  and  over-insistent 
narration  spoken  by  Douglas 
Fairbanks  Jr. 

The  Funniest  Man  in  the 
World  (now  showing  at  the 
International)  would  be  un- 
fairly compared  to  Harold 
Lloyd  s  World  of  Comedy 
shown  in  Toronto  a  few 
years  ago  which  was  im- 
mensely entertaining  in  its 
own  right  .The  Chaplin  film 
depends  much  more  on  nos- 
talgia for  its  appeal,  and 
while  I  enjoyed  it,  I  am  sure 
I  would  have  been  much 
more  appreciative  if  I  had 
been  seeing  Chester  Conklin, 
Mabel  Normand,  Edna  Pur- 
viance,  Leo  White,  and  the 
rest  as  old  friends  and  not 
meeting  them  for  the  first 
time. 


(continued  from  R-2) 

The  floor  becomes  crowded.  The  chant 
grows  and  builds  in  loudness.  The  school 
is  jumping  on  the  floor  in  time  with  "Hey 
beat  U-C-C,  Hey  beat  U-C-C  .  .  ." 

Most  of  the  300  cheering  bouncing  bodies 
ioin  in  a  weaving  snake-like  dance,  leaping 
along  to  "Hey  beat  U-C-C",  holding  the  belt 
of  the  man  in  front  of  them. 

The  snake's  head  rears  and  whips  out  of 
control  and  cuts  and  destroys  itself.  The 
snake  becomes  chaos  and  the  chaos  be- 
comes a  horde  of  hot  and  sweaty  bodies 
jamming  together  barking  "Hey  beat  U-C-C, 
Hey  beat  U-C-C  .  .  ." 

There  is  a  lull. 

A  grating  hysterical  voice  screams  "Let's 
KILL  U-C-C". 

"Let's  kill  U-C-C"  reply  300  voices  m  one. 
The  tension,  the  frenzy,  the  excitement,  the 
thrill  of  it  all,  build  and  build  and  mount 
into  one  timeless  terrifying  war  cry. 

"Let's  Kill  U-C-C". 

And  then  it  stops  and  everyone  stops 
drooping,  gasping,  dazed,  sweat-soaked  and 


exhausted  and  wondering  what  has  happen- 
ed. 

Suddenly  without  warning,  without  rea- 
son, two  second  team  football  players  grap- 
ple and  fall  to  the  floor. 

"Shirt  fight". 

Two  dozen  of  the  beefiest  brawniest  boys 
begin  brawling,  clawing,  ripping  and  shred- 
ding each  other's  ten-dollar  Brooks  Brother 
buttondowns  while  the  less  aggressive  re- 
cede to  the  safety  of  the  walls. 

"Okay  you  guys,  you've  got  five  minutes 
to  make  it  to  the  study  hall,"  a  Prefect 
shouts  in  a  commanding  voice  that  sends 
sweaty  armpits,  tired  feet  and  the  occa- 
sional shirt  collar  oozing  down  the  stairs 
and  out  of  the  gymnasium. 

"Go  Tiger  beat  U-C-C,  /  Winners  of  this 
day  we  must  be  /  Colours  waving,  never  fail- 
ing /  lead  us  to  VictoREE  RAH  RAH 
RAH . . ." 


cult 

99  Any  man  who  hates  children  and  dogs- 
can' t  be  all  bad.  99  -  w.  c.  fields 
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SOUL  FREEZE 
THIS 
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FACE  JUMP 
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Truman  Capote's 

IN  COLD 
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WriHen  For  Ihe  screen  and  directed  by 

Richard  Brooks 

Music  by  Quincy  Jones  ■  A  Columbia  Pictures  Release  In  Panavision* 
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Today  W.  C.  Fields  is  a  whole  new  thing  with  a  world  of  peo- 
ple who  are  discovering  him  for  the  first  time.  The  Fields  mystique 
is  growing  and  growing.  In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  demand- 
we  present  for  a  limited  engagement-  two  of  his 
most  memorable  classics. 

"THE  BANK  DICK"  AND 

"NEVER  GIVE  A  SUCKER  AN  EVEN  BREAK" 
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Fastest  Service  in  Town 

Ilin  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
II  If*     DRY  CLEANING 

Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wail 


Yonge  and  Dun das  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.in.-11  p.m.  Daily 
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Same  Old  Layton 


By  LARRY  HAIVEN 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tartan 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546  Yonge  St.  922-3141 


Irving  Layton's  new  vol- 
ume of  poetry.  The  Shatt- 
ered Plinths,  will  hit  the 
bookstands  before  many' 
people  have  finished  reading 
his  last  book,  Periods  of  the 
Moon.  Yet  it's  just  like  Lay- 
ton  to  come  chasing  after 
laggards.  He's  that  kind  ol 
poet  — •  lusty,  opinionated, 
prolific,  sarcastic. 

Nothing  has  changed 
about  him.  It's  the  same  old 
Layton.  Which  means  that 
you  get  poems  that  are  aiive, 
original,  often  disturbingly, 
truthful  and  often  scandal- 
ously funny.  There  is  usually 
a  masterpiece  or  two  among 
them  and  always  the  bad 
ones  that  make  you  wonder 
whether  it  s  the  same  poet 
writing.  That's  not  quite 
true,  because  the  bad  poems 
are  Layton  and  very  much 
so.  You  can  see  that  very 
plainly.  Perhaps  more  poets, 
should  publish  their  bad 
poems.  It  would  give  us  a 
lot  better  look  at  their  per- 
sonalities. 

Written  mostly  in  the 
summer  (long,  hot)  of  1967, 
poems  in  The  Shatttered 
Plinths  thiow  curses  at  the 
Russians,  look  cynically  at 
the  Negro  riots,  ridicule  De 
Gaulle  and  cluck  a  sympa- 
thetic tongue  at  the  Arab 
defeat.  And  there  are  the 
ones  that  are  full  of  the  cut- 
ting, sardonic  insights  about 
men  and  women  that  Layton 
has  become  famous  (noto- 
rious) for. 

But  Layton  has  weakened. 
Apparently  he  finds  the 
thought  of  being  controvers- 
ial a  bit  disturbing.  So  he 
writes  a  five  page  introduc- 


tion explaining  why  some  of 
his  poems  are  shocking  and 
controversial.  He  laments 
the  fact  that  some  people 
are  offended  by  his  writing 
and  tries  to  justify  himself. 
You  get  the  feeling  as  you 
turn  the  page  to  start  th;: 
poems  that  Layton  is  saying, 
"Weil,  here  I  go,  ha,  ho!" 
and  indeed  quite  a  few  of 
the  poems  are  self  cons- 
ciously vehement  and  right- 
eous. They  don't  come 
across  at  all,  except  to  give 
you  a  chill  of  embarassment 
down  your  spine,  (for  the 
poet,  that  is.) 

The  majority  of  the  poems, 
however,  reaffirm  the  fact 
that  Layton  is  a  good  poet. 
He  has  the  sensitivity  that 
derives  insights  from  simple 
incidents  and  observations, 
and  communicates  them  so 
that  they  are  shared  intim- 
ately with  the  reader  and 
in  doing  this,  Layton  does 
not  lose  his  individuality.  In 
one  of  the  poems,  he  surveys 
bikmied  sunbathers  on  the 
Riviera  on  a  hot,  languid 
day  and  muses  on  the  peace- 
fullness,  "Surely  suffering 
and  evil  are  merest  illusion 
when  such  colour  and  sounds 
overflow  into  eye  and  ear." 
The  poem  has  the  richness 
and  sensuosness  that  are 
distinctively  Layton's  and 
the  wry  perception  of  th.ngs 
that  the  poet  has. 

An  Iroquois  chief  on  holi- 
day in  Nice  provides  the 
material  for  a  sad  and  fun- 
ny poem,  full  of  LayLon's 
wit: 

"Ugh,  Ugh"  the  Indian 
chief  says  with  the  utmost 
gutteral  expressiveness  so 
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IRVING  LAYTON 


as  not  to  disappoint  the 
American  and  me  (but  he 
may  have  merely  been 
clearing  his  throat)  "This 
sea  smells  too  much  of  Ex- 
presso  coffee,  also  of  love- 
making  and  imported 
whisky. 

Some  of  the  poems  about 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  sound 
like  mad  ravings.  In  one,  the 
poet  screams  at  the  Russians 
at  the  U.N.,  "Comrades- 
cancer  rots  your  well-oiled 
tongues."  These  poems  don't 
come  across  as  poetry.  Lay- 
ton  has  lost  his  temper  and 
forgot  to  translate  it  into 
verse.  The  poem  called  "The 
Larger  Issue"  is  grosslv  bland 
and  unintelligent,  sometliing 
you  make  yourself  forget. 

Two  of  the  poems  on  the 
war  stand  out,  however.  One. 
called,  "For  My  Two  Sons, 
Max  and  David",  boils  all  of 
his  anger  down  to  a  power- 
ful outcry  on  the  history  of 
the  Jew: 
The  Jew  who  sends  Chirst- 
ians  and  Moslem  theolo- 
gians back  to  their  semi- 
naries and  mosques  for 
new   arguments    on  the 
nature  of  Divine  Mercy. 
The  Jew,  old  and  saga- 
cious, whom  all  speak  well 
of:  when  not  lusting  for 
his  passionate,  dark-eyed 
daughters 

It's  an  excellent  poem 
And  then  there's  one  cal- 
led "Arabs",  a  sympathetic 
look  at  their  defeat.  He  tails 
them  "the  world  last  poets" 
and  says: 
...The  20th  century  ticks  in 
all  the  ominous  corners  of 
your  contemporary  court- 
yards: "you  are  not  con- 
temporary, go  away"  and 
in  your  defeat  I  see  my 
own  as  destiny  picks  you 
up  still  muttering  to  the 
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indifferent  air  "Inshallah, 
malesh,  bukra"  and  like 
one  of  Omar's  chessmen 
puts  you  one  by  one  silent- 
ly away. 

The  words  and  the  lan- 
guage are  rich — the  poem 
Hows.  It's  one  of  the  best 
he  has  written,  but  then 
there's  the  question  of  its 
impact. 

Is  Layton  speaking  from 
a  position  of  superiority  as 
a  Jew?  Can  he  expect  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  those  who 
have  read  his  other  com- 
ments? Taken  as  an  absolute, 
the  poem  is  excellent;  taken 
otherwise  it  means  nothing. 
It's  something  best  left  to 
the  reader  to  decide  for  him- 
self . 

Among  the  other  good 
poems  is  a  sarcastic  com- 
ment on  white  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  riots:  "because 
you  won't  attempt  self-ttans- 
cendence  is  no  reason  for 
keeping  white  folk  from  try- 
ing" he  tells  one  rioter.  "Vil- 
lage Funeral"  is  efffective  in 
its  terseness.  A  poem  about 
Aberfan  is  sobre  and  chil- 
ling. Numerous  short  poems 
sometimes  hit  and  some- 
times miss. 

Lovers  of  Layton  will  revel 
as  he  makes  love  "to  a  ne- 
glected female  corpse  in  the 
city  morgue."  Layton  haters 
will  get  sick  as  they  thumb 
through  the  book  looking  for 
things  they  can  get  sick  at. 
And  others  including  this 
reviewer  will  resort  to  witty 
cliches  and  academics  com- 
ments to  hide  their  inability 
to  take  a  side.  And  Layton 
will  go  on  writing  poetry. 
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ART 


Two  Art  Exhibitions:  One  Exotic,  One  Local 

BY  DAVID  PAPE 

There  were  two  thoroughly 
refreshing  openings  this 
week:  the  arts  ot  India  and 
Nepal  at  the  ROM,  and  a 
seven  man  show  out  at  Erin- 
dale  College. 

To  see  the  Indian  and 
Nepalese  exhibition  is  pure 
joy.  There  is  no  other  word 
for  it.  It  breathes  of  colour 
and  laughter  and  delight. 
After  seeing  this  show,  one 
is  filled  less  with  wonder 
than  with  affection. 

The  exhibition  includes 
hundreds  of  small  sculptures 
in  bronze  and  stone,  price- 
less artifacts  in  jade  and 
crystal,  incredible  textile 
work,  and  a  iarge  collection 
of  illlustrated  manuscripts 
mounted  as  paitings.  Every- 
thing in  the  show  appeals  to 
whatever  is  in  you  that  cher- 
ishes life,  its  energy,  its 
beauty,  and  its  timeless 
pattern. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Japanese 
exhibit  seen  here  two  years 
ago,  the  paintings  emphasize 
the  activity  of  life  rather 
than  its  solitudes.  These 
scenes  have  not  the  stillness 
of  landscape,  the  lonely  al- 
most unnoticeable  figure  pa- 
tiently folowing  a  mountain 
trail,  nor  the  solitary  house 
on  a  wooded  hillside. 

These  works  all  have  the 
exuberance  of  story  about 
them.  And  you  can't  help 
getting  into  the  stoiy.  For 
these  are  endearing  gods. 

The  most  loveable  is 
Krsna,  a  sort  of  Pied  Piper 
for  women.  They  flock  to 
him  from  all  over  town.  As 
a  child  he  is  always  leading 
deviilish  forays  into  the 
neighbours'  butter.  Full 
grown  he  inspires  a  host  of 
erotic  poems  and  illustra- 
tions designed  to  evoke  the 
mood  of  accompanying  song. 

Notice  the  charming  paint- 
ing in  which  he  becomes  his 
lover  and  she  becomes  he. 
They  exchange  clothes, 
hairdo,  skin  pigment,  and 
love  roles.  Notice  too,  the 
wild  rejoicing  in  depiction 
of  a  raag  that  is  sung  so 
well  it  brings  rain. 

Above  all  these  gods  are 
to  be  enjoyed.  Buddha  has 
four  heads,  because  they 
sprouted  willy  nilly  to  see  a 
beautiful  woman  walking 
about  him.  Ganeshe,  the  fat 
bacchanalian  god  of  wealth 
has  an  elephant's  head  be- 
cause his  father  knocked  off 
his  own.  He  was  preventing 
access  to  the  mother's  bou- 
doir. 

Aiong  with  the  liveliness 
and  humor,  One  is  impres- 
sed with  the  sense  of  form. 
Siva,  even  in  the  dance  of 
destruction  and  chaos  is 
divinely  balanced,  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  wheel  of 
fire. 

The  unique  exhibition  is 
stajing  until  March. 
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ends  in  only  two  weeks.  It 
is  the  fifth  show  they  have 
sponsored  this  year  to  large 
audiences  from  Toronto  and 
the  Georgetown  area. 

The  show  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the 
vision  of  men  who  have  im- 
migrated to  Canada,  and  the 
clever  .hard-edge  formalists 
who  were  raised  here.  The 
only  reason  for  their  being 
together  is  that  the  show 
was  organized  by  John  Sam- 
mer  a  Georgetown  dealer 
who  has  shown  all  their 
work. 

The  most  impressive  by 
far  is  the  old  school,  espe- 
cialli  the  agrarian  sculptures 
of  the  Drenters  family.  The 
father,  Joseph,  has  been  a 
farmer,  a  blacksmith,  and 
inventor.  His  sculptures  con- 
vey a  strong  sense  of  the 
land,  of  the  tangibility  of 
objects,  of  energetic  human- 
ity, and  an  assertion  of 
sense  perception 

In  his  wrought  iron  sculp- 
tures of  the  fanner,  sower, 
and  mower,  we  find  a  mar- 
vellous precision  of  line  and 
suppleness  of  form,  wonder- 
fully defined  by  surrounding 
space.  One  regrets  that  his 
work  is  not  for  sale. 

The  work  of  his  son, 
Yosef,  also  emphasizes  the 
worid  as  perceived.  Man  in 
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plified  wood  sculpture  of  a 
man  on  a  flying  animal,  a 
soaring  dolphin.  His  Saint 
Cecilia  (below)  profoundly 
speaks  fo  the  mystery  of  the 
unexpressed — a  spiritualism 
rooted  in  the  base  elements 
of  our  environment. 

Lconhard  Oesterle  achie- 
ves his  greatest  strength  in 
a  maquette  for  a  commis- 
sioned work  of  much  greater 
proportions.  The  piece,  one 
of  his  "Element  Series"  is  a 
splendid  example  of  potent- 
ial energy,  like  a  soild  helix 
stretched.  His  "Mythic  Se- 
ries as  assemblage  of  small 
factory  parts,  have  in  them- 
selves marvellous  rhythmic 
development  and,  like  all  his 
work,  sounds  the  ground 
tone  of  a  fervent  humanism. 

The  Toronto  and  area 
artists,  Raymond  Spiers,  his 
wife  Pat  Fulford,  and  Robert 
Downing  could  not  be  more 
antithetical  in  statement. 
They  work  in  pattern  and 
artifact.  Their  sculpture  re- 
presents the  ingenuity  of 
plexiglass,  chrome  and  paint- 
ed steel.  It  is  clever,  it  is 
varied,  it  is  rational;  but  it 
lacks  passion.  In  the  cool 
formality  of  Spiers  and 
Downing,  1  sense  no  libera- 
tion of  colour  or  rhythmn. 


Only  Patricia  Fulford  with 
her  Totemic  sculptures  in 
black,  white  and  red  ap- 
proaches the  gaiety  and 
humour  one  might  expect 
from  such  art.  But  then,  we 
saw  her  work  at  City  Hall 
this  summer,  and  the  res- 
ponse elicited  by  one  Tot- 
emic structure  is  not  greatly 
different  from  another.  As 
for  Spiers  and  Downing,  their 
art  makes  no  statement  be- 
yond the  geometric.  They 
leave  the  imagination  cold. 
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Incident  At  Vichy 

The  Canadian  premiere  of  Arthur  Miller's  INCIDENT 
AT  VICHY  directed  by  Joel  Kenyon  will  be  presented 
by  the  University  College  Players  Guild  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama  at  the  Colon' 
nade  Theatre  February  14-18.  Mr.  Kenyon,  the  play's 
director,  is  one  of  Canada's  busiest  actors.  Born  in  Chi' 
cago  he  came  to  Canada  in  the  early  Sixties  and  has 
remained  ever  since  working  with  the  Village  Playhouse, 
the  Crest,  the  Manitoba  Theatre  Centre  and  the  Can- 
adian Players.  He  came  to  Stratford  in  1965  to  play  Tsar 
Nicholas  in  The  Last  of  the  Tsars  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company  since.  He  has  just  returned  from 
Ottawa  where  he  opened  the  new  Town  Theatre  in  Luv. 
Next  week  he  leaves  for  Stratford  to  begin  rehearsals 
for  the  international  tour  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Here  in  this  article  expressly  written  for  the  Varsity  he 
discusses  Incident  At  Vichy: 

INCIDENT  AT  VICHY  can,  I  believe,  be  a  theatrical 
experience  of  great  personal  impact,  yet  it  is  scarcely  a 
plav.  It  can  be  considered  a  dissection  in  dramatic  form 
of  Arthur  Miller's  conscience  from  quite  another  point 
of  view  than  that  presented  in  AFTER  THE  FALL. 

The  characters  are  perhaps  less  people  than  aspects 
of  that  conscience.  While  the  conflict  is  impersonal  — 
yet  another  attempt  to  explain  Man's  inhumanity  to  Man 

—  we  are  offered  a  view  into  the  most  private  recesses 
of  a  sensitive  and  conscientious  spirit,  into  the  inner- 
most heart  of  a  man  who  is  aware  and  suffers  for  it; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  that  the  piece  is  pro- 
foundly and  very  personally  moving. 

The  action  is  very  simple.  In  dramatic  substance  it 
is  one  of  the  first,  quiet  roundups  of  Jews  by  "cooperat- 
ing" French  authorities  in  occupied  Vichy  during  Sep- 
tember 1942.  Thrown  together,  they  are  compelled  to 
talk  while  waiting  to  be  interrogated.  As  their  awareness 
of  their  situation  grows,  there  is  a  striving,  individual 
and  collective,  to  understand  their  own  agony  and  each 
others',  and  the  causes  for  it.  The  focus  of  the  excrucia- 
ing  analysis  is  accomplished  through  the  pitting  together 
of  a  brilliant  Jewish  psychoanalyst  and  an  Austrian 
nobleman  —  a  Christian  —  who  has  been  picked  up 
"because  he  had  an  accent".  It  is  primarily  from  the 
psychological  interaction  of  these  two  enormously  sens- 
itive characters  that  the  suspense  of  the  play  is  achieved 

—  certainly  not  from  anything  else:  the  fate  of  6  million 
Jews  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  is  scarcely  history. 

For  the  director  and  acting  company  this  play,  so 
•static  in  physical  terms,  presents  enormous  problems 
and  a  tantalizing  challenge  —  to  translate  the  "stillness" 
of  the  piece  into  theatrically  effective  terms.  It  requires" 
performances  of  great  sincerity,  involvement,  and  ut- 
most control.  The  "acting  problem"  is  to  excite  the  au- 
dience's imagination  to  such  a  pitch  of  immediacy  and 
empathy  that  they  share  in  the  "waiting",  which  is  the 
only  action  of  the  play.  (But  then,  are  we  not  all  "wait- 
ing to  be  judged"?) 

It  is  of  course  a  message  play.  The  message  is  not 
new,  but  it  is  exquisitely  expressed:  ".  .  .  Jew  is  only  the 
..name  we  give  to  that  stranger,  that  agony  we  cannot 
leel,  that  death  we  look  upon  like  a  cold  abstraction. 
Each  man  has  his  Jew;  the  black,  the  yellow,  the  white; 
it  is  "the  other". 

We  have  still  a  week  to  rehearse  at  the  time  I'm  writ- 
ing this,  but  I  feel  very  encouraged  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  this  production,  I  certainly  hope  so.  This  is  not 
a  play  to  do  badly,  if  any  play  is.  It  is  a  great  play, 
deserving  the  most  painstaking  production.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  has  not  been  produced  in  Canada  until 
now. 

JOEL  KENYON 

Garbledy  Box 

Henry  says  that  the  best  idea  the  Varsity's  had  in 
\cars  is  Sherry's  soup  and  he's  dead  on.  Graham  slept 
all  day  while  Rod  and  I  ate  grilled  cheeses,  and  waited 
for  copy.  Alan  Gordon  is  in  the  hospital,  and  we  hope 
he  gets  better  fast.  Congratulations  to  Random  for  its 
two  provocative  articles  by  Mike  Ignatieff  and  John 
Hanna.  Robert  Fulford  says  life  is  a  bowl  of  pultons.  So 
where  does  that  leave  us.? 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODOARO 


MEL  BRADSHAW 


LSI... 


ALAN  GORDON 
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and  we  recommend... 

tilm 

Jeanne  Moreau,  to  my  mind  one  of  today's  most  fa- 
scinating actresses,  appears  next  week  at  the  Electra 
(362  College)  as  Mate  Hari  in  a  1965  French  film  of  that 
name.  Francois  Truffaut  worked  on  the  secreen-play  of 
the  picture  directed  by  Jean-Louis  Richard.  Jean-Louis 
Trintignant  of  Man  and  a  Woman  fame  eo-stars. 

W.  C.  Fields  replaces  Bob  Dylan  at  the  New  Yorker 
today  in  The  Bank  Dick  and  Never  Give  a  Sucker  an 
Even  Break.  In  Cold  Blood  has  just  started  at  the  Hy- 
Iand 

Bonnie  and  Clyde  has  another  week  (at  least)  to 
run  at  the  Cinema.  Mastroianni  as  The  Stranger  and 
Paul  Newman  as  Cool  Hand  Luke  are  worth  a  visit  (at 
the  Towne  and  Imperial  respectively). 

The  U  of  T  Film  Society  will  show  its  "to  be  an- 
nounced" feature  Wednesday:  Charlie  Chaplin's  Modem 
Times,  at  6  and  8:30  in  Rm  102  of  the  Mechanical  Build- 
ing. Also  at  the  Mechanical  Building  the  CFB  and  the 
CFDC  show  Soul  Freeze,  Face  Junks  and  other  under- 
ground films.  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8:30. 

M.  B. 

theatre 

On  Campus:  La  Lecon  concludes  today  at  Cartwright 
Hall  (1  p.m.)  and  next  week  Trinity  Players  open  Crawl- 
ing Arnold,  a  Feifler  monologue,  no  doubt.  On  next  Wed- 
nesday, the  PLS  and  the  UC  Players  open  in  West  Hall 
and  the  Colonnade  respectively.  Look  for  Cambises,  a 
mirthful  tragedy,  and  Arthur  Miller's  Incident  at  Vichy. 

Off  campus,  Charlie  Brown  goes  on  and  on,  at  the 
Playhouse.  Little  Murders  opened  at  the  Royal  to  execra- 
tion and  music.  Don't  send  your  mother.  At  the  O'Keefe, 
Eddie  Bracken  is  only  worth  §2,  half  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. Gentlemen  Be  Seated  is  in  its  final  week,  and 
is  followed  on  February  15th  by  Ben  Jonson's  The  Al- 
chemist. Take  note,  drama  students:  it's  at  12  Alexan- 
der Street. 

D.  P. 

Lunch  Hour  Entertainment 

Is  it  a  Trinity  fetish  or  a  natural  impulse  tnat  makes 
people  feel  justified  in  translating  Ionesco  with  a  British 
accent?  Whatever  the  reason,  the  Trinity  College  Dra- 
matic Society  presents  The  Lesson  in  this  way.  But  there 
are  redeeming  features. 

The  theme  appeals  to  our  miserable-pressured-ex- 
ploited-studentness,  since  its  about  a  sympathetic  angel- 
laced  young  girl  mercilessly  lectured  (and  finally  knif- 
ed) to  death  by  an  inhuman  and  self-righteous  professor. 
It  humourously  exposes  some  archaic  teaching  methods, 
ridicules  rambling  lectures  and  memorization,  and  ef- 
fectively criticizes  the  ludicrous  illustrative  example  .  .  . 
"arithmetic:  If  you  have  two  ears  and  I  nibble  one  off, 
how  many  are  left?'' 

There  is  an  interesting  episode  in  which  the  prof, 
hopelessly  carried  away  by  his  eloquent  explanations  ot 
how  things  can  differ  because  of  their  marked  resem- 
blance, forcefully  ignores  the  plight  of  the  darling  stu- 
dent, suffering  (almost  believably)  from  a  toothache.  It 
turns  into  a  rhythmic  semi-dance  that  could  have  been 
better  rehearsed  (as  could  all  physical-contact  moments 
in  the  play). 

The  almost  innocent  cruelty,  and  eventually  violent 
behaviour  of  the  professor  provides  the  best  characteri- 
zation. Douglas  Watters'  nervous  yet  cultivated  attitude 
In  more  than  adequately,  although  he  sometimes  avoid- 
ed an  eye-to-eye  sort  of  communication  with  Margaret 
Keith,  (the  pupil),  that  would  have  increased  tension 
and  improved  the  performance.  Margaret  spoke  clearly 
and  convincingly. 

It's  unfortunate  that  her  concentration  isn't  always 
consistent,  especially  during  the  toothache:  it  seemed  to 
hurl  most  while  she  was  saying  her  lines. 

Sometimes  the  direction,  by  Clare  Coulter  lacked 
motivation,  but  generally  her  blocking  was  good  and  she 
made  the  most  of  the  better  lines. 

The  Lesson  is  playing  again  this  afternoon,  at  1:15 
p.m.,  in  Cartwright  Hall.  It  isn't  the  greatest  thing 
around,  but  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  less  enjoyable  ways 
to  spend  an  hour,  and  besides,  it  only  costs  a  dime. 

A  little  more  lesson-planning,  specifically  a  quicker 
pace,  and  the  play  shapes  up  as  a  wellspent  lunchhour 
of  entertainment — for  Ionesco-lovers,  and  professor- 
haters  alike. 

By  Arlene  Perly 


Bob  torn  between  anarchy  and  activism 


(continued  jrom  page  3) 

After  winning  an  Ontario 
Scholarship  and  getting  100 
on  his  Grade  13  history  ex- 
amination ("I  know  how  to 
play  the  examination  game") 
he  enrolled  in  soc  and  phil. 
He  now  is  in  third  year 
General  English,  after  pas- 
sing briefly  through  several 
courses. 

Bossin  says  he  is  "con- 
stantly thinking  of  dropping 
out." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting things  happening  in 
the  university,  and  a  lot  of 
Ihings  that  being  in  universi- 
ty makes  difficult,  so  I  end 
up  paying  only  half  attention 
to  everything." 

He  expects,  however,  to 
last  the  few  remaining 
months  of  his  course  and 
go  to  Rochdale  College  next 
vear  to  "read,  talk,  and,  hope- 
fully, to  make  love."  He  has 
virtually  abandoned  his  long- 
time ambition  to  enter  law. 

You  can  feel  within  Bossin 
a  certain  tension  between 
the  love  of  anarchy,  of  "do- 
ing his  own  thing,"  (which 
led  him  to  befuddle  his  high- 
school  teachers  by  purpose- 
ly doing  poorly  on  IQ  tests) 
and  the  need  to  be  involved 
and  active. 

He  describes  himself  as 
"halfway  between  New  Lell 
and  Hippy." 

His  "hippyish"  irreverence 
for  organization  took  him 
ironically  last  year  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Lady  Godi- 
va  Memorial  Band,  the  first 
trtsman  to  be  honored. 

"They  didn't  take  anything 
seriously.  I  never  knew  if 
three  or  25  would  show  up," 
Bossin  admits.  "They  were 
the  most  unorganized  group 
in  the  world.  They  were 
great." 

In  a  more  aesthetic  vein, 
Bossin  is  a  fan  of  squirrels 
and  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins. 
A  professional  folk-singer,  he 
is  good  enough  to  earn  his 
tuition  singing  in  a  duo  cal- 
led Bob  and  Susan. 

At  SAC  meetings,  Bossin 
is  a  lively  debater.  He  con- 
ceptualizes and  simplifies 
problems  in  down-to-earth 
terms,  occasionally  at  the 
expense  of  subtleties. 
"  His  delivery  is  studded 
with  epigrams  and  clarifying 
metaphors.  To  Varsity  re- 
porters, he  is  a  good  man  to 
go  to  for  a  "quote". 

As  education  commissioner, 
Bossin  has  outlined  a  num- 


ber  of  programs  which,  if 
implemented,  will  revolut- 
ionize the  commission  and 
SAC's  entire  role  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

Bossin  feels  students  must 
have  concrete  proposals  to  of- 
fer the  administration  when 
they  are  finally  given  a  place 
in  academic  decision-mak- 
ing. 

"Course  unions  are  great, 
but  we  should  know  what 
we're  unionizing  about." 

Bossin's  report  on  educat- 
ion emphasizes  his  belief 
that  education  is  possible 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  free  especially  from 
the  fear  of  being  wrong. 

Though  his  report  was  dis- 
missed by  Professor  G.  E. 
Johnson  SAC  staff  advisor 
as  "wide-eyed  airy  useless 
philosophy,"  Bossin  has  sev- 
eral concrete  proposals  for 
next  year. 

He  plans  to  set  up  a  ser- 
ies of  independent,  SAC-run 
courses  and  seminars  on  sub- 
jects like  "the  flaws  in  em- 
piricism." In  addition  he 
hopes  to  hire  a  full-time  ed- 
ucation coordinator. 

The  22-year-old  Bossin, 
who  lives  at  home  with  his 
mother,  considers  himself 
"a  strong  humanist." 

"I  look  on  Community  as 
a  goal  —  people  talking,  not 
trying  to  impose  their  will, 
free  love,  just  being  turned 
on,"  Bossin  says. 

Bossin  was  greatly  affect- 
ed by  a  CUS  seminar  in  Van- 
couver this  summer.  "It  was 
12  days  with  no  organization, 
nobody  to  turn  to.  It  show- 
ed me  you  don't  need  struc- 
tures." 

The  Vancouver  seminar  ai 
so  exposed  him  to  hippies. 

"I'm  pro-hippy,"  he  says, 
fingering  the  beads  around 
his  neck.  "They're  opting  out 
from  being  told  what  to  do. 
I  think  it's  great  if  you  can 


get  stimulation  from  lying 
on  the  beach." 

But  you  can't  be  a  hipp\ 
and  an  activist.  "An  activist 
is  always  worrying  about 
what  everyone  else  is  doing, ' 
Bossin  sadly  admits,  point 
ing  wistfully  to  the  two  or 
three  grey  hairs  he  is  begin 
ning  to  sprout. 

Bossin  took  part  in  the 
Dow  Sit-in  at  the  Placement 
Service.  He  says  he  doesn't 
"dig"  violence. 

"It  was  a  mistake  to  sit 
in,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
mistake  not  to  have."  Bossin 
explains.  "It  wasn't  realty 
fair  to  keep  the  engineers 
from  going  in,  but  at  least 
the  sit-in  made  it  human, 
rather  than  the  stereotypes 
people  usually  thing  of  " 

"You  can't  be  a  blind  act 
ivist,  but  if  you're  not  blind, 
vou  just  end  up  being  inact- 
ive." But  he  also  worries 
about  the  "dangers  in  divine 
righteousness  which  can  lead 
to  authoritarian  actions" 
like  the  Dow  sit-in. 

But  basically,  to  Bossin, 
it's  all  a  matter  of  people  un- 
derstanding each  other.  It 
bothers  him  that  he  has  to 
finish  his  essays  before  he 
can  go  out  with  his  girl 
friend.  It  bothers  him  fo  put 
ihings  ahead  of  people. 

Bossin  says  there  are  five 
ways  of  progressing  with  an- 
other person.  You  can  argue 
with  them,  subvert  them,  ig- 
nore them,  shoot  them  or 
you  can  both  just  try  to  be- 
come simple,  interacting  nu- 
man  beings  and  build  from 
there  together. 

The  trouble  with  activism 
is  that  you  start  looking  at 
interests  rather  than  people. 
"You  start  to  react  negativ- 
ely," Bossin  says,  "and  you 
forget  you're  all  basically  on 
the  same  side." 

Bossin  fingers  his  beads 
again.  "I  got  them  from  a 
girl  in  Vancouver.  She  was 
a  lovely  girl." 


I  Is  Coming  | 


EVERYBODY  IS  INVITED  TO 

PIESTA 
AMERICANA 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 

33  ST.  GEORGE  ST. 

FRI.  FEB.  9th 
8  P.M.  -  2  A.M. 

latin  American  Foods, 

Drinks,  Music,  Art, 
folksinging,  Floorshow 

$1.50 


STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 
at  U  of  T 

WHERE  WE'RE  AT  AND 
WHERE  WE'RE  GOING 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1968 

NEW  ACADEMIC  BUILDING 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


10:00  o.m.  Keynote:  Student  Government.  Why 

Bother?  Steve  Ireland,  President,  Federotior 
of  Students,  University  of  Waterloo 

10:45  a.m.  Discussion  groups 

I.  Who  Should  Run  the  University? 
including:  Who  Runs  it  Now? 

Are  offers  of  student  representation  c 
token  or  a  break-through? 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

II.  A  Place  To  Live. 

Are  residence  fee  hikes  necessary? 

Should  students  run  the  residences? 

Are  co-ops  a  viable  alternative  to  residence 

living?  Tartu  College:  a  SAC  financed  res. 

dence. 

III.  What  We  learn 

U  of  T  education:  more  harm  than  good? 
Alternatives.  Rochdale?  Harrod  Experiment' 
Solutions  for  U  of  T:  Macpherson  Report 
What's  There  and  What  Isn't 

IV.  Communicating  with  1 9,999  other  students 
The  Student  Press 

The  Future  of  Radio  at  U  of  T 

What  about  non-readers  and  .-.on-listeners? 

A  host  of  interesting  and  knowledgeable  people  to  talk 
with  in  each  group. 

12.00  The  Compus  Centre:  A  Sneak  Preview  by  Gerry 
McMoster,  Compus  Centre  Chairman 

12:30  Lunch 

2:00  p.m.  Where  the  Power  Lies:  SAC,  college,  or 
course  level?  A  panei  discussion  among  a 
strong  advocate  of  SAC  powe',  c  strong  ad- 
vocate of  college  or  faculty  power,  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  power  at  the  course  level. 

3:30  Groups  —  continuation  of  Groups  I  -  IV 

5:00  Reports  from  discussion  g/oups  and  summing-up 

6:00  Adjournment 

Indubitably  of  interest  to  all  prospective  politicians 
ANYWHERE  on  campus  next  year. 
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A  Forum  on 

CANADIAN  POLITICS 
AND  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Sponsored  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam 
Convocation  Hall,  Friday  Feb.  9th,  2-5  p.m. 

(Speakers  and  discussion  and  debate  from  the  floor) 

Moderator:  PROF.  DAVID  GAUTHIER 

Philosophy,  (Chairman,  Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam) 
Speakers:  PROF.  GEORGE  GRANT 

Religion,  McMoster  University  (author  of  Lament  For  a  Notion) 

PROF.  GAD  HOROWITZ 

Political  Economy  (co-editor,  DIMENSION) 

PHILIP  RESNICK 

CBC  Researcher 

ANDY  WERNICK 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Economy 
(Member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  against  Campus  Complicity) 

STEVE LANGDON 

III  Trinity  (SAC  presidential  candidate) 

JIM  LIGHTBODY 

(President,  Canadian  Universities.  Liberal  Confederation, 
Delegate  Provincial  &  National  Liberal  Conventions) 
SUPPORTED  BY: 

—  AD  HOC  Committee  to  End  Campus  Complicity 

—  U.  of  T.  Liberal  Club 


St.  Mike's  residence  still  rejects  women 


NEW  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

invites  applications  from 
interested  students  for  the  position  of 

FESTIVAL 
COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN 

Written  applications  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
NCSC  office  no  later  than  Feb.  16 


By  TOM  COLLINS 

St.  Michael's  College  has  stuck  by  its  tra- 
ditional policy  of  excluding  women  from 
men's  residences. 

The  SMC  administration  last  week  turned 
down  a  recommendation  by  the  men's  resi- 
dence council  that  there  be  "  privileges  for 
women  in  the  men's  residence  areas  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings,  8  p.m.  to  1.1b 
a.m." 

Students  were  told  of  the  rejection  at  a 
stormy  open  meeting  Tuesday.  MRC  mem- 
bers said  the  decision  was  taken  by  SMC 
president  Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly,  dean  of  men  Rev. 
R.  J.  Madden,  assistant  registrar  Rev.  A.  R. 
Walligore,  and  residence  director  Andrew 
Lang  (II  Law). 

The  MRC  brief  followed  a  two-month  study 
of  the  question  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
men's  and  the  two  women's  residence  coun- 
cils. 

A  non-confidence  motion  against  the  com- 
mittee that  prepared  the  report  was  defeated 
amid  derisive  shouts  from  the  audience. 

Mike  Magee  (III  SMC),  an  SMC  SAC  rep 
resentative,  said:  "As  a  member  of  the  big- 
gest circus  in  the  province,  I  have  finally 


found  one  that  is  equal  to  at." 

Interviewed  this  week  Father  Madden  said 
men's  residence  should  be  a  "male  sphere  " 
But  we  are  willing  to  talk  over  this  or  any 
other  situation.  y 
ffe>  that  the  college  is  responsible  for 
the  life  led  ln  the  residences  in  terms  of  fac- 
ilities and  opportunities. 

"I  do  not  feel  a  responsibility  for  the 
moral  actions  of  individual  students  but 
he  changes  suggested  could  be  disruptive 
lor  study  atmosphere  on  weekends  "  ' 

Father  Kelly  said  he  would,  "trust  St 
Michael's  students  more  perhaps  than  other 
people  would  trust  their  students. 

"I  trust  them  to  be  aware  of  some  things 
as  Christians  —  to  be  aware  of  their  ability 

wortd""'  S°me  °f  thC  °lingS  of  the  secula'' 
Frank  Petruzella  (III  SMC),  MRC  presi- 
dent, said  in  an  interview: 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  generation  »ap 
They  represent  the  opinion  of  a  group  of  ol- 
ner  people.  * 

"We  think  that  perhaps  their  standards  are 
outmoded.  But,  if  we  did  succeed  in  making 
them  aware  that  we  feel  differently,  it  did 
not  force  them  to  reappraise  their  values." 


SAC  needs  new  orientation:  Nitkin 


By  MEIR  BESTER 

"Education  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted,"  Dave 
Nitkin  declared  as  he  sat  in 
a  dim  corner  of  the  New  Col- 
lege cafeteria. 

Nitkin  was  explaining 
what  motivated  him  to  run 
for  the  SAC  vice-presidency. 

"I  suggested  to  Glen  Brow- 
nlee  that  he  should  run  for 
president,"  Nitkin  said,  "be- 
cause I  felt  the  other  two 
candidates  were  not  suitable 
for  the  job." 

"Glen  agreed  and  then  per- 
suaded me  to  run  as  his  vice- 
president." 

Nitkin,  a  third-year  hon- 


our geography  student  at 
New  College  is  a  tali,  large- 
eyed  individual  who  speaks 
with  great  passion  and  con- 
viction. 

"SAC  must  change  its  orien- 
tation or  it  is  doomed  to  col- 
lapse," Nitkin  predicts. 

"We  need  more  student 
involvement  in  SAC,  but  this 
will  not  happen  unless  stu- 
dents identify  with  SAC 
goals." 

"SAC's  goals  should  be 
student  goals." 

To  remedy  the  situation, 
Nitkin  proposes  that  intere- 
sted students,  not  SAC  mem- 
bers be  appointed  to  com- 
mittees such  as  the  ones  that 


investigated  the  book  store 
and  the  library. 

A  member  of  New  College 
students  council,  Nitkin  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  way 
college  councils  operate. 

"They  should  be  more  con- 
cerned about  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  less  about  the 
number  of  potato  chips  sold 
at  a  dance." 

"SAC  and  the  local  coun- 
cils should  work  together." 

Nitkin  is  convinced  that 
his  experience  on  SAC,  coupl- 
ed with  Brownlee's  expe- 
rience on  Vic's  council 
will  enable ,  them  to  esta- 
blish harmony  between  SAC 
and  local  councils. 


When  flower-power  isn't 
quite  enough 
here's  how  to  register 
another  kind  of  protest. 

Join  CUSO.  Protest  against  the  knowledge  gap  that  separates  the  developed  and 
developing  countries  of  the  world.  That's  what  CUSO  is  all  about.  The  salary  is 
small  (you're  a  kind  of  economic  drop-out  for  two  years)  but  the  satisfactions  are 
large.  CUSO  has  about  900  people  at  work  abroad.  U  you  are  qualified  in  a 
professional  or  technical  field  and  are  willing  to  work  overseas  for  two  years,  join 
CUSO,  Canadian  University  Service  Overseas, 


— Tel]  us  what  you  can  do.  We'll  tell  you  where  you  are  needed.  


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  CUSO. 
My  qualifications  are  as  follows: 


I  (will)  hold. 


(degree,  diploma,  certificate  or  other  verification  of  skill) 


.  from . 


(university,  college,  trade  or  technical  institute,  etc.) 


Address_ 


_Prov.. 


Send  to: 

CUSO  Local  Committee, 
33  St.  George  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


0/% 
e-'-'t  P""5 

CUSO 

Aworldofopponunily 


Harris  leaves  Innis- Russell  appointed 

Peter  H.  Russell  has  been  appointed  acting  principal 
of  Innis  College,  it  was  announced  yesterday.  He  will  replace 
Principal  Robin  Harris,  who  will  be  on  leave  during  1968-69. 

Dr.  Russell,  now  an  associate  professor  of  political 
science,  is  spending  this  year  researching  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

He  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  philosophv,  and 
was  a  Rhodes  scholar  in  1954,  graduating  from  Oxford  in 
political  science  and  economics. 
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UC  English  department  has  new  head 

John  J.  Carroll  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Eng- 
ish  Department  at  University  College,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday. He  replaces  Professor  Clifford  Leech,  who  will  con- 
tinue on  the  staff. 

D  ?i'-T^?rr?U'  who  ha*  °een  at  UC  since  1958,  was  born  in 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  earned  B.A.  degrees  at  the  University  of 

PhD^at  H^a^d0^0^  ?  '  FU,bright  Sch°'a1'-  He  l°°k  his 

Scarborough  set  for  huge  expansion 

Students  at  Scarborough  College  may  have  residence 
space  for  400  students  by  1969  if  a  multi-million-dollar  e" 
pansion  plan  gains  approval. 

The  master  plan,  which  also  calls  for  the  construction 
of  academic  and  recreational  facilities,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Ontario  government  and  the  Board  of  Governors 

Scarborough  Principal  William  Plumtre  said  yesterday 
encoura^'"^  C°maC'  provulciaI  °fKeials  "seemed 

Earlier  this  week  the  Scarborough  College  Students 
Society  distributed  a  questionnaire  dealing  with  the  resi- 
lential  problems  Of  the  200  who  answered,  193  demanded 
the  building ;  of  the  residential  and  the  recreational  facilities. 

Alter  5.30  the  college  dies,"  said  Plumptre. 
ctmn-nh  ^  goncemed  about  the  lack  of  university 

sodetv  *  V     !°Wn'  P^e^of.the  student's 


Are  you  in  top  two 


P<*  cent?  -  try  Mensa 

By  TERRY  GLUCK  0„psl.  ' 

Question  one:  WET  —  be 
cause  it  is  the  normal  state 
of  water.  The  others  are  ex- 
treme forms. 

Question  two:  Can't  give 
logical  answer  —  none  of  the 
choices  are  good.  However 
if  one  must  choose;  CORP- 
it  —  because  grammati- 
cally it  matches  suicide  m 
the  same  manner  that  victor 
matches  adversary. 


Did  you  find  the  follow- 
ing questions  a  breeze? 

Which  of  the  following 
does  not  belong:  iced  ste- 
amy, wet,  frozen,  snowy? 

Adversary  is  to  victor  as 
suicide  is  to:  depression 
corpse,  religion,  cowardice 
achieve? 


a  victor  is  what  an  adversary 
wants  to  be.  A  corpse  is  what 
someone  wishing  to  commit 
suicide  wants  to  be. 

•  Gerry  Haliburton.  a 
student  and  member  of  Men- 


These  questions  were  prin- 
ted in  Monday's  Varsitv.  The 
article  went  on  to  say  that- 
"If  you  find  the  preceding 
questions  a  breeze  you  may 
be  a  potential  member  ol 
Mensa,  One  of  the  world's 
most  exclusive  societies." 

I  am  a  member  of  Mensa 
I  didn't  find  those  questions 
a  breeze. 

Mensa  is  an  organization 
founded  in  England  in  1945. 
To  join  you  must  pass  an  IQ 
lest  with  a  score  higher  than 
98  per  cent  of  the  general 
population. 

Now.  Those  questions.  I 
dug  two  answers  out  of  them. 

Question  one:  FROZEN — 
all  other  words  pertain  to 
water  in  one  state  or  anoth- 
er. Frozen  does  not.  i.e.  Ben- 
zene can  be  frozen,  or  a  per- 
son or  animal  may  be  in  a 
"frozen"  position. 

Question  two:  CORPSE— 
victor  is  an  adversary,  corp- 
se may  be  a  suicide.  A  time 
'elation  is  also  present — the 
word  "victor"  is  present  af- 
ter there  is  an  adversary,  a 
corpse  is  present  after  there 
is  a  suicide. 

I  overheard  groups  of 
people  talking  about  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  the  questions 
and  also  received  several 
different  answers  from  peo- 
ple I  considered  intelligent. 
Many  of  these  answers  dif- 
fered from  mine. 

To  find  the  correct  ans- 
wers, I  phoned  several  other 
members  of  Mensa,  and  gave 
them  the  questions.  The  re- 
sult? There  are  no  correct 
answers.  No  one  answer  is 
more  correct  than  anv  oth- 
er answer  (within  limits). 

Here's  what  some  Mensa 
members  said.  If  your  ans- 
wers are  the  same  or  fol- 
low the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing, cheer  up  —  you  may  he 
smarter  than  you  think. 

•  Martha  Warnes,  ex-lo- 
cal secretary  of  Toronto 
Mensa: 


FRONTIER 
COLLEGE 
NEEDS 

Labourer-Teachers  for 
May  to  Sept.  1968.  Come 
to  recruiting  Wed.  Feb.  14 

1  -  2  P.M. 
HART  HOUSE 
MUSIC  ROOM 

Interviews  will  be  arranged 


•  Peter  Urquart,  ombuds- 
man for  Mensa  Canada: 

Question  one:  WET  —  be- 
cause it  pertains  to  the  nor- 
ma] state  of  water.  The  oth- 
er words  are  due  to  extremes 
of  temperature. 

Question  two:  CORPSE— 


Question  one:  WET  —  per- 
tains to  water  in  liquid  form. 
All  other  choices  are  vapor 
or  crystalline  form. 


•  Gordon 
membership 
Mensa: 


Haliburton. 
executive  of 


Question  one:  WET  —  all 
other  words  are  a  result  of 
being  wet. 

Question  two:  DEPRESS- 
•ON  —  victor  wins  over  ad- 
versary as  suicide  wins  over 
depression. 

•  Marg  Haliburton,  mem- 
bership executive  of  Mensa 
Canada: 

Question  one:  WET  —  the 
others  are  water  in  a  chang- 
ed state. 

Question  two:  DEPRESS- 
ION —  the  victor  wins  over 
the  adversary  (etc). 

•  Bob  Cumming,  a  Men- 
sa member: 

Question  one:  FROZEN — 
the  only  one  that  doesn't 
have  to  be  water,  i.e.  frozen 
steel. 

Question  two:  CORPSE  — 
a  victor  is  what  an  adversary- 
wants  to  be.  A  corpse  is  what 
someone  wanting  to  commit 
suicide  wants  to  be. 

•  Vicki  Haliburton  a  stu- 
dent member  of  Mensa: 

Question  one:  FROZEN  — 
not  necessarily  water. 
Question  two:  CORPSE  — 


Question  two:  COWARD- 
ICE —  adversary  loses  out 
to  victor.  Suicide  loses  out 
to  cowardice. 

Now  do  you  see  what  I 
mean  by  my  statement  that 
there  is  no  'correct'  answer? 
All  of  the  above  mentioned 
people  are  members  of  Men- 
sa, yet  they  arrive  at  differ- 
ent answers  by  different 
methods  of  reasoning. 

The  test  you  write  for 
Mensa  is  not  marked  by  an 
IBM  machine.  All  tests  are 
checked  by  psychologists. 
Often,  different  answers  are 
right. 

For  example:  two  people 
may  have  the  same  IQ  but 
on  the  same  question  these 
two  people  may  give  differ- 
ent answers.  Both  answers 
will  be  considered  right. 

The  psychologist  marking 
the  IQ  test  paper  will  deter- 
mine your  mode  of  reason- 
ing throughout  the  paper 
and  on  this  basis  he  will  de- 
termine your  mental  ability 
in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  population. 

That  is  the  method  and 
those  are  examples  of  quest- 
ions used  to  discover  mem- 
bers of  "one  of  the  world's 
most  exclusive  societies." 
(quote  from  The  Varsity). 

Do  you  think  that  you  are 
in  the  top  two  per  cent? 
Try  the  test. 

You  don't  have  to  tell  your 
friends. 


1968  GRADUATES 

There  are 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

•  ACCOUNTING 
•  FINANCE 
•  BUSINESS 

Are  you  interested   in  discussing  the  opportunities 

available  to  Chartered  Accountants? 

Our  representatives  will  be  on  Scarborough  campus. 

FEBRUARY  12 

Interviews  may  be  arranged  through  the  placement 
office. 

If  this  date  is  not  suitable,  please  call  us  directly, 
D.  Epstein  or  H.  Goldbach,  EM.  3-3044. 

PERLMUTTER,  ORENSTEIN,  GIDOENS, 
NEWMAN  &  KOFMAN 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Norn  de  Plume 

'  BOOK  SHOP 

104  CUMBERLAND  ST.  924-4747 

15%  STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

ALWAYS  ON  ALL  BOOKS 

If  not  in  stock  we  will  be  glad  to 
order  at  the  same  15%  discount 

THE  COMPLETE  SELECTION  OF 
COURSE-ORIENTED  &  POPULAR 
FICTION  PAPERBACKS 

Open:  Sat.,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Thurs.  and  Fri.  10  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 
COME  IN  &  BROWSE 


T.C.D.S.  And  The  Irish  Theatre  Society 

PRESENT 
SEAN  O'CASEY'S 

THE  SHADOW 
OF  A  GUNMAN 


DIRECTED  BY  SEAN  MULCAHY 

8:30  P.M. 
CARTWRIGHT  HALL 


FEB.  5  -  FEB.  10 


Another  SUCCESSFUL 

SHAM-BULL-SESSION! 

(a  DANCE,  again  featuring  the  shattering 
sounds  of  Che  Shambulls  band) 

/  All  girls  21    opd  over   (ouf-of-school,  upper-year    undergraduate  and 
graduate)  are  invited. 

ti  Only  guys  who  are  presently  U  of  T  graduate  students  will  be  admitted 
IA  policeman  will  check  A.T.L.  cards  of  the  males  at  the  door.) 

At -►the  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS' 

Union  (building),  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

On — £>.  Friday,  Feb.  9 
9:00  p.m.  -  1:00  a.m. 


8  LP  O  R 
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> 

o 
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> 

S  E  L 
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Dancing,  a  licenced  BAR  (and  tables  &  chairs)  in  the 
rear  arena.  Free  food  (and  quiet)  in  the  front  lounges 
(up  and  downstairs). 

Makl  t^r^l20,0  people  Q,,en£d  each  of  our  lost  two  dances. 
Make  the  new  GSU  s  5th  dance  on  even  bigger  success  than  the  1st  four 
Any  further  suggestions  on  future  G.S  U.  events,  tacodemic  political 
a«U««,no1*  S0Cial  e,c-'  are  welcome:  PHONE  928-2391  (DAYS)  or  PHONE 
928-2391  evenings  also  to  say  whether  or  not  you  want  the  Shomuull!. 
Dock  ogam. 


OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  MARCH  IS 
GROUP  RATES 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 

THY  COMPLETE 
I  UA  OUTFIT 

9.50 

TAILS 
10.50 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1 131 

OPEN  DAILY  6  P.M.  —  THURS.,  FRI.  »  F.M. 
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SMITH  COILEGE 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAMME 

Girls  registered  in  the  Second  Year  of  an  Honour 
Course  in  any  of  the  Colleges,  may  apply  through 
their  College  Registrar  to  spend  their  Third  Year  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Interested  students  may  obtain  information  about  Smith  College 
from  Mrs.  P.  Einaudi,  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies, 
21  Sussex  Avenue. 


PC's  sponsor  technology  'think -in' 


Man  in  the  Technological 
Society  is  the  theme  of  a 
think-in  to  be  held  Feb.  12-15 
by  the  U  of  T  Progressive 


Conservative  Club. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  see 
films  produced  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board  and  to 


•  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  11th,  1968 

•  at  2:30  p.m. 

•  at  the  JERUSALEM  HALL, 
Zionist  Centre,  188  Marlee  Avenue 

RABBI  PROFESSOR 
LOUIS  I.  RABINOWITZ 

WHO  WILL  SPEAK  ON 

"ISRAEL  -  A  CHALLENGE 
TO  JEWISH  YOUTH" 

Rabbi  RABINOWITZ  was  Senior  Chaplain  ot  ths 
British  Army  in  the  Middle-East  during  World  War  II, 
later  Chief  Rabbi  of  South  Africa  and  Professor  at 
the  Johannesburg  University.  A  brilliant  and  forceful 
speaker  and  author  of  several  volumes  of  scholarly 
works,  he  now  makes  his  home  in  Jerusalem,  where  he 
is  Governor  of  the  Hebrew  University. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


1  p.m. 

Deportment  of  geology  films. 
Bring  your  lunch.  Room  128.  Mining 
building. 

The  effect  of  Judaism  on  Society 
— Robbi  Freeman,  Assistant  Rabbi — 
Beth  Tzedec  Synagogue.  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre  33  St.  George 
Street. 

Canada's  Role  in  the  United  Na- 
tions —  Hugh  Faulkner,  MP.,  mem- 
ber of  Conadian  delegation  to  UN. 
Everyone  welcome  Sidney  Smith 
room  1073. 

The  Lesson,  by  lonesco.  Trinity 
College  Dramotic  Society,  admission 
10  cents.  1:15  p.m.  Cortwright  Holl 
St.  Hilda's  College. 

2  p.m. 

Forum  on  Canadian  Politics  ond 
the  War  in  Vietnam:  sponsored  oy 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam, 
Speakers,  open  debate  and  discus- 
sion. Convocation  Hall. 

3  p.m. 

Friends  and  supporters.  Peter 
Szekely  campaign.  Open  house,  re- 
freshments proyjded.  Basement  UC 
Room  4. 

6:30  p.m. 

Come  and  hear  Glen  Brownlee 
Loretto  College. 

7:30  p.m. 
Feoturing  the  E.  D.  Band  ot  the 
Boltic  Bash.  Casuol.  Food.  Bar 
Stag  or  Drag.  Girls  SI,  guys  $2,  ev- 
erybody welcome.  Estonian  House 
958  Broadview  ot  Fulton. 

8  p.m. 

Fiesta  Americono  —  Latin  Am- 
erican music,  food  drinks,  art  ex- 


hibition, painting  gallery  folk  sing, 
ing,  floor  show.  51.50.  Internation- 
al  Student  Centre. 

8:30  p.m. 
The  Trinity  College  Dramotic  So- 
ciety with  the  Irish  Theatre  Society 
present  Seon  O'Cosey's  The  Shadow 
of  a  Gunmon,  directed  by  Sean 
Mulcahy.  Cartwright  Hall  St.  HII- 
do's  College. 

Co-op  Dance,  featuring  Toby 
Jones  Blues.  75  cents.  Proceeds  go 
to  C.I.A.S.P.  (Mexico  Project).  SMC 
Student-Faculty  Centre. 

Centennial  Film  Board  presents  a 
series  of  Underground  Films:  This 
Soul  Freeze  Soul  Trip  No.  9,  K>- 
doly,  Face  Jump.  Mechanical  Build- 
ing, Room  102. 

9  p.m. 

Dance,  tonight  at  the  Graduate 
Student's  Union.  Live  music.  All 
girls  21  and  over  invited.  Only 
men  presently  U  of  T  graduote  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted.  Licenced 
bor.  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

SATURDAY 

8:30  p.m. 

Underground  films:  Soul  Freeze 
This,  Soul  Trip  No.  9  Kodaly,  Face 
Jump  —  presented  by  the  Centen- 
nial Film  Board  ond  the  Canadian 
Film  Distribution  Centre.  Mechani- 
cal Building.  Room  102 

SUNDAY 

8:30  p.m. 

Bible  Study  and  discussion  on 
Collosions  I.  Knox  Church  Horbord 
and  Spadino. 


VARSITY  ADS  DEADLINE 

MON.  PAPER  —  THURS.  NOON 
WED.  PAPER  —  FRI.  NOON 
FRI.  PAPER  —  TUES.  NOON 

Submit  copy  (o  S.A.C.  Blag.  Main  Campus  -  923-8171 


participate  in  seminars  to 
take  place  during  the  rest  of 
the  school  year  and  during 
the  summer. 

The  films  are:  The  Living 
Machine;  Man  and  his  Re°- 
sources;  Can  the  Earth  Pro- 
duce; The  City  and  the  Fu- 
ture; and  A  Place  to  Stand. 

The  think-in,  however,  is 
part  of  a  larger  effort  by  the 
PC  club.  Members  are  pre- 
paring in-depth  reports  on 
our  technological  society, 
pointing  out  its  weaknesses 
and  suggesting  solutions.  The 
completed  reports  will  be 
sent  to  members  of  the  fe- 
deral, provincial,  and  muni- 
cipal governments. 

Club  members  have  pro- 
duced a  background  paper 
dealing  with  the  effects  of 
technological  change,  cover- 
ing such  topics  as:  the  com- 
puter revolution;  air  trans- 
portation; urban  transporta- 
tion; communications;  auto- 
mation, employment  &  in- 
come, research  &  develop- 
ment; and  social  implicati- 
ons. In  preparation  are  re- 
ports dealing  with  housing, 
air  pollution,  crime  and  law 
enforcement,  and  the  Indian 
problem. 

Electioneering  should  not 
be  a  campus  political  club's 
sole  purpose,  the  PC's  say. 
It  should  rather  work  acti- 
vely for  social  reform,  which 
the  PC's  feel  can  be  most 
effectively  accompli  shed 
through  the  political  system 
and  thiough  the  present  po- 
litical parties. 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 

WINTER 

CARNIVAL  '68 


SAT.,  FEB.  W,  1968 


-  MORNING 


—  Ice  Sculpture  Judging 

—  Toilet  Bowl  Games 

—  Tug-of-War 

—  Chariot  Race 

—  Egg  Throw 

—  Powder  Puff  Football  Game 

—  Place:  -  FRONT  CAMPUS 

—  AFTERNOON 

—  12-1:30  —  Eat-Out  —  Free  pancakes   and  hot 
chocolate  —  In  area  behind  the  S.A.C.  Bldg. 

—  1 :30-4:30  —  Afternoon  dance  at  the  Drill  Hall 

—  ADMISSION:  $1  PERSON 

"SSfEP.'iffi  ™ESE  DANC£S  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  AT 
DURING  LUNCH  AND  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  TICKETS  LEFT, 
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—  EVENING 

—  9-12:00  —  Winter  Carnival  '68  Dance  at  Hart 

House  featuring: 

—  The  Trump  Davidson  Orchestra 

—  The  George  Frank  Orchestra 
— The  Ugly  Ducklings 

—  Eddie  Spencer  &  the  Mission  Revue 

**—  ADMISSION:  $3.50  COUPLE 

—  8:30-12:00  —  Overflow  Dajice  at  Howard 

Ferguson  Hall  featuring: 

—  The  Mushroom  Castle 

—  Bobby  Washington  &  the  Soul  Society 

**— ADMISSION:  $1.50  PERSON 

m^mfiM^%di0K  S0LD  SATURDAY 


WINTERFACT  ROUNDUP 


Music  tuningforks  UC  6-2 


By  GELLIUS 

HOCKEY 

In  this  week's  featured 
"ame  (be  sure  to  read  the 
^lory  in  SPORTS  ILLUS- 
TRATED), Music,  led  by  the 
phenomenal  Dave  "Vladimir" 
Richards,  first  man  to  play 
Chopin's  minute  wa  .tz  in  un- 
der 55  seconds,  the  Dave 
Keon  of  the  classical  piano, 
defeated  UC  III,  o-2.  Know- 
les  (2),  Chafe,  Martin,  and 
Gagula  (famous  Roman 
emperor  who  made  a  consul 
into  a  horse)  got  the  other 
Music  goals;  Salt7man  scor- 
ed twice  for  UC  II  (. 

Vernon  recorded  his  sec- 
ond shutout  in  as  many 
weeks  (2)  as  Law  edged  Sr. 
Eng.,  1-0.  Footballer  Jim 
Ware  scored  the  game's  only 
goal 

Smith  and  Sullivan  scored 
as  Dents  beat  Meds,  2-1  Pash- 


by  replied  for  Meds. 

Webster  scored  to  eive  Jr 
Eng.  a  1-0  triumph  over  SMC 
B.  Sweet  earned  the  shutoai. 

Pfafe  (imported  German 
beer)  scored  twice  to  "lead 
Forestry  over  Law  11,  3-1 
Swindle  got  the  other  goal 
for  the  Ents;  Bridle  hit  foi 
Law  II. 

BASKETBALL 

McKenzie  and  Crouter 
scored  15  points  each  as 
PHE  A  swamped  Sr.  Eng., 
33-35.  Swanston  and  Slekys 
had  9  for  the  losers. 

Dents  A  beat  Law,  36-32 
Taras  Bulas  scored  17  for 
Dents,  Shivas  9  for  Law. 

New  emerged  victorous 
over  Scar,  30-23.  Fine  scored 
9  for  Gnus  (A  gnu  is  a  small 
South  African  antelope  re- 
lated to  the  Ichneutai.)  Car- 
ter led  Scar,  with  12. 


SQUASH 

Squash  playoffs  begin  next 
Tuesday  with  the  following 
quarter-final  malches: 

Trinity  vs.  Meds 
Vic  II  vs  Low  6 
Law  vs.  Trinity  B 
Vic  vs.  Innis 

VOLLEYBALL 

Sr.  Eng.  beat  Dents  and 
Vic  beat  Meds  in  Volleyoal! 
playoff  action.  They  will 
meet  in  a  best  3  of  5  series  to 
determine  who  will  meet  the 
winner  of  the  series  between 
Meds  C  and  one  r.f  Dents  B 
and  Forestry  A  (if  you  follow 
me) 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

Relays  (of  indeterminate 
length;  the  intramural  office 
holds  its  secrets  well). 

1    PHE    (8obbett    Fronkiin,  Farendon, 
Vonczel    2:13  4 

2.  APSC 

3.  PHARMACY 
220  YARDS 

1.  Bill    Franklin    PHE,  0:24.3. 

2.  K.  Finlayson,  NewJ  0:25.3. 
3   Ron  Field,  At>SC  0:25.4. 


Even  without  big  stars,  swimmers  shine 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  Varsity  swimming 
team  confirmed  Tuesday 
night  that  they  have  the 
depth  needed  to  win  their 
third  straight  Intercollegiate 
championship,  as  they  whip- 
ped McMaster,  without  any 
of  their  big  guns  in  action. 
Blues  won  all  but  2  events, 
and  piled  up  76  points  to 
Mac's  28. 

Freestylers  Doug  Macin- 
tosh and  Alan  Pyle  led  the 
way  with  two  victories  each. 
Macintosh  recorded  his  best 
times  to  date  in  winning  the 
200  and  500  freestyle,  and 
veteran  Pyle  swept  the  50  and 
100  free,  Steve  Gerrina  took 
the  1000  yard  freestyle  and 


placed  second  in  the  500 
free. 

Cliff  Gentle  had  his  best 
time  in  winning  the  200  in- 
dividual medley,  and  came 
second  in  the  200  butterfly. 
Klaus  Koch  won  the  buttei- 
f!y  and  followed  Gentle  home 
in  the  medley.  Rookie  Don 
Carr  took  the  200  yard  back- 
stroke, while  Andreas  del 
Junco  nipped  teammate  Dick 
Bowerman  in  the  200  breast- 
stroke.  Steve  Low  Dlaced 
third  in  the  100  free  and  the 
200  back. 

Toronto  split  the  relays 
with  Mac,  winning  the  400 
yard  medley,  and  losing  the 
400  free.  Mac  also  managed 


a  win  in  diving. 

Blues  will  be  at  full 
Mrength  when  they  meet 
University  Settlement  and 
Etobicoke  Aquatic  clubs  on 
Saturday  night,  at  7:30,  in 
Hart  House.  The  fine  young 
swimmers  on  these  two  clubs 
should  give  Toronto  a  hard 
workout  in  preparation  for 
the  OQAA  finals  in  two 
weeks  time. 


Badmintoners  depart  while 
squashers  bask  in  limelight 

Frank  (Granny)  Buck  didn't  win  but  Varsity  Blues  did 
on  Tuesday  evening  when  they  took  on  McMaster  in  an  ex 
hibition  squash  match  at  Mac. 

Blues  defeated  the  Mac  squashers  5-1  in  preparation 
For  the  intercollegiate  squash  championships  to  be  held  next 
week  at  McMaster. 

Buck,  the  self-styled  "Old  Man"  on  the  Varsity  squad  suc- 
cumbed to  Mac's  top  seeded  Bobby  Dubeau,  a  nationally- 
ranked  player. 

Buck  later  redeemed  himself  by  severely  trouncing  the 
Mac  seventh  seed,  3-0. 

Registering  victories  for  Blues  were  Vic  Harding,  Dave 
Gunn,  Terry  Swinton,  Mike  Zimmerman  and  Howie  Flux- 
gold. 

BADMINTON 

The  University  of  Toronto  Men's  Badminton  Team  left 
Toronto  Thursday  night  for  their  sectional  meet  at  Western. 
The  winners  at  Western  will  play  against  the  Eastern  Cham- 
pions for  the  Jemmett  trophy  a  week  late.  Toronto  is  present 
ly  defending  this  trophy  having  won  it  for  the  last  two  years 

This  year's  team  is  one  of  Toronto's  better  teams  in 
recent  years.  John  Forsyth  returns  to  it  as  No.  1  singles  play- 
er, with  playing  coach  John  Gilbert  playing  No.  2;  Bill 
Kinsey  will  play  No.  3  and  John  Patterson  No.  4.  All  these 
Players  have  represented  the  university  before.  The  doubles 
make-up  will  be  Kinsey  and  Gilbert  at  No.  1 1  and  Forsj  n 
aha  'JacK  "Wade',  a'  newcomer' to'  fh'e'team,  at  No.  2. 


T.  C.  D.  S. 


THE  LESSON 
IONESCO 


FRIDAY  FEB.  9 
1.15  P.M. 

CARTRIGHT  HALL 
ST.  HILDA'S  COLLEGE 

ADMISSION  10  CENTS 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


■j^EeUlAR^md^KINGSjj 


OPEN  HOUSE 

FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 

124  EDWARD  STREET 

SUN.  FEB.  11th  1-5  P.M. 


EVERYONE  WELCOME 


REFRESHMENTS 


ski  ALPINE 

COLLI  IMGWOOD 


OPEN 
WEEKENDS 

9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

•  7  Miles  of  tuns 

•  Z  T-Bars  2200  per  hr.  capacity 

•  Less  than  10  mm.  lineups 

•  Groomed  hills— NEW  Snow  Packer 

•  Snack  Bar  and  Restaurant 

•  Ski  Instructors-Pro  Shop 

•  J5.50  PER  OAY-GROUP  RATES 
.  Phone  Toronto  923-7572 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  request  we  will  forward  a  book- 
et  "The  Dov  You  Buy  A  Dia- 
mond" outlining  what  vou  should 
sxpect  and  get  when  vou  invest  in 
□  diamond  and  how  we  can  save 
/ou  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this 
ourchos--. 

Hugh  Proctor 
&  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 

Suite  416. 
'The  Colonnade  ' 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


CLASSIFIELD 


NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  t  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  Stu- 
dents. Coll  Roger  Oatley  481-7439  now. 


EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine 
fast,  accurate  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyan,  923- 
401 1    (day  or  evening). 

DIAMONDS  .  CHINA.  For  exceptionally 
good  values  and  courteous  service.  See 
Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155  Bay  St.,  To- 
ronto. Tel.  368-8570.  Gemmologist  on 
premises. 

NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL  — 

nominations  tor  all  positions  close  5 
p.m.  today.  Contact  Don  Kendall,  Room 
1 34  for  particulars. 

ANIMAL  DANCE  TONIGHT  with  Toby 
Jones  Blues.  8:30.  St.  Mikes  -  New 
Student  Center.  75c.  Benefit  CIASP. 


will  be  playing  at  the  FIESTA  AMERl 
CANA.  Latin  American  music,  food, 
drinks,  art,  folk  singing  ond  floorshow. 
At  the  International  Student  Centre,  33 
St.  George  St.  Fridoy,  Feb.  9,  8  p.m. 
to  2  a.m. 

LETTINI  I  Latvion  students  club  Ski 
Outing.  Feb.  17/68.  Leave  from  491 
College  St.  at  8:30.  Price  52.50/person 
includes  bus,  supper  and  dance  after- 
wards. Visi  aicinat  T.L  S.K. 

STUDENT  TOURS  &  JOBS  IN  EUROPE 
FLIGHTS  TO  EUROPE  —  For  complete 
description  m  a  36  page  booklet  send 
$2  to  Gord  Allan,  25  Taylorwood  Dr., 
Islington  Ph.  247-2339. 

FOR  SALE:  '61  MGA  $325.  Phone  Rick 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  need  third  person  to 
share  5  room  apt.  off  Parliament  St. 
near  subway  535  a  month  Call  920- 
5490;  923-0283. 


ST.  CLAIR  &  BATHURST  —  Girl  wonted 
to  share  furnished  apartment,  own 
room.  S12  00  531-2591  evenings  247- 
3154  offer  nine. 

THESIS  TYPED  by  accurate  speedy 
secretary,  also  reports,  speeches  and 
brochures.  Shorthond  available.  Phone 
221-2056. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  Hie  PRODUCTION 

will  be  audible  at  the  Elect.  Club 
Dance  at  the  Drill  Hall  tonight,  Feb.  ?, 
9:00  -  12:00  P.M.  COME  ! 

YOU'RE  GONNA  GET  STONED  —  if  you 

don't  (do?)  go  to  the  Baltic  Bash  !  !  To- 
night !  Estonian  House  958  Broadview. 
Food  -  Bor  -  Casual  !  Stag  or  Drag. 
Girls  $1,00.  Guys  $2.00.  Everyone  wel- 

1st  YR.  MALE  STUDENT  needs  1  or  2 
relatively  hip  people  to  share  3  bed- 
room apt.  Within  woiking  distonce  of 
University.  Phone  921-0653  after  6:30 
p.m. 

MODELS  (female)  needed  by  Camero 
Club.  Must  have  reloxed  inhibitions. 
Call  Richard  at  483-1647  evenings, 

THESIS  &  TERM  PAPERS  on  'im.rh  Co- 
rona electric.  Will  organize  from  your 
notes.  Four  years  experience.  Please 
coll  923-5597  after  four. 

SEX?  Getting  sick  of  it?  Get  your  type- 
writer fixed  instead  !  For  reasonable 
rotes  call  461-9764  after  hours  922- 
7977. 

LOST  —  Botany  1st  yr.  textbook  in 
Wollberg  8ldg.  on  Tuesday  Please  re- 
turn to  Forestry  Bldg.  or  coll  927- 
6305  evenings. 

GRADUATING  MALE  ond  business  c- 
riented?  Looking  for  a  career  heading 
to  senior  management?  Call  Mr.  Rodger 
at  537-6122. 

FIDEL  CASTRO  might  not  be  there,  but 
everybody  else  is.  At  the  FIESTA  AME- 
RICANA, a  Latin  American  Dance,  in 
the  International  Student  Centre,  J3 
St.  George  St.,  on  Friday,  Feb  9,  8 
p.m.  to  2  a.m. 


TAM  0'  SHANTER  COUNTRY  CLUB 

2380  Kennedy  Rd.,  Agincourt 

LIFEGUARDS 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  duties  to 
commence  on  or  about  May  15,  and  ending  on  or 
about  September  2,  1968. 

HEAD  LIFEGUARD  —  duties  to  include  supervision  of 
lifeguards,  work  schedules,  pool,  surrounding  area 
which  includes  washrooms,  participation  in  private 
&  group  lessons.  Remuneration  in  line  with  qualifica- 
tions. 

LIFEGUARD  —  shift  guard  duty,  instruction  in  pri- 
vate &  group  lessons  for  pre-schoolers  to  sub-teens. 

All  replies  should  be  in  your  own  handwriting,  outlin- 
ing qualifications  and  experience  to  Ray  Fidler  at 
above  address. 
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Crucial  showdown  tonight  at  Varsity  Arena 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

It's  almost  ilke  a  televised 
golf  playoff.  The  stage  is  set, 
all  the  tickets  are  gone  and 
the  game  is  for  all  the  mar- 
bles, i.e.  first  place.  That's 
what  is  happening  tonight 
when  Waterloo  Warriors  in- 
vade Varsity  Arena  to  tangle 
with  Varsity  Blues.  At  stake 
is  first  place  in  the  SiHL. 
Game  time  is  8  o'clock. 

The  importance  of  this 
game  has  been  gathering 
sin<  i5  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Waterloo  won  their 
ten  h  game  of  the  schedule 
Wednesday  night  as  they 
dunped  McMaster  Marlins 
6-3  in  the  Dundas  rink.  War- 
riors have  lost  but  one  game, 
5-2  to  Blues  last  week. 

Blues,  meanwhile,  have 
also  won  ten  games  to  date. 
The  only  mark  on  an  other- 
wise perfect  record  is  their 
2-2  draw  with  Mac  last  Fri- 
day. The  one  point  they  pick- 
ed up  in  that  game  is  cur- 
rently the  margin  between 
Varsity  and  second-piace 
Waterloo. 

However,  since  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  either  team  will  oe 
beaten  from  here  on  in,  the 
winner  of  tonight's  game 
should  end  up  the  season  in 
first  place. 

In  the  lineup  department, 
Blues  appear  healthy  and 
ready  to  fly.  The  line  of  Mur- 
ray Stroud,  Bob  McClelland 
and  Brian  Jones  has  been 
coach  Tom  Watt's  best  pro- 
duction unit  this  season 
Stroud  and  McCelland  are 
presently  running  one-two  in 
the  league's  scoring  race 
while  Jones  has  been  scoring 
regularly. 

Varsity's  other  veteran  line 
of  Paul  Laurent,  Ward  Passi 
and  Gord  Cunningham  has 
been  starting  to  move  of  late. 
Probably  the  best  line  in  the 


league,  they  had  early  scor- 
ing problems  and  are  just 
beginning  to  find  the  range. 
Laurent  has  been  skating  a 
mile  in  Blues  past  few  starts, 
and  Passi  and  Cunningham 
have  followed  suit.  A  little 
luck  around  the  net  would 
solve  all  of  the  threesome's 
problems. 

Last  but  not  least  is  Blues' 
young  Canada  line.  Centre 
Brian  St.  John  has  improved 
with  each  and  every  game 
this  season.  Never  hampered 
by  his  offensive  capabilities, 
Brian  has  become  one  of  the 
better  checkers  on  the  squad. 
St.  John  along  with  his  col- 
leagues (that  is  to  say  his 
wings)  John  Gordon  (Blues' 
most  improved  player)  and 
Mike  Riddell  ( who  never 
gives  less  than  a  110  per  cent 
effort)  gives  coach  Wall  a 
strong  two-way  line. 

Defensively,  John  Wrigley 
has  a  great  year  in  goal. 
Were  it  not  for  his  play 
Blues  would  not  be  in  first 
place.  Always  a  steady  back- 
stopper,  Wrigley  has  been 
magnificent  in  the  clutch. 

Bob  Hamilton  has  been 
Blues'  steadiest  defenseman 


MEL  BAIRD 

nigged  W.  defenseman 


so  far.  Rarely  caught  out  of 
position,  "Hammy"  has  been 
the  "Big  Bopper"  on  the 
blueline  along  with  rugged 
partner  Doug  Jones. 

Captain  Peter  Speyer  and 
Jim  Miles  form  Blues'  other 
defensive  pairing.  On  top  of 
the  solid  protection  they 
have  offered  is  the  ten  goals 
they  have  produced  between 
them  in  eleven  games. 

Extra  forward  Paul  Mc- 
Cann  has  been  used  predomi- 
nantly as  the  trigger  man  on 
Blues'  potent  power-play. 
However,  McCann  is  ready 
for  regular  duty  if  needed 
and  possesses  one  of  tne  best 
shifts  in  the  league. 

Warriors,  as  their  record 
indicates  have  been  tough 
this  year.  Forwards  Terry 
Cooke,  Don  Mervyn  and  Ron 
Smith  are  the  most  potent 
in  a  Don  Haye's  coached  at- 
tack. All  three  are  veterans 
of  SIHL  competition. 

On  defense,  Hayes  has  two 
of  the  league's  best  in  Mel 
Baird  and  Bob  Murdoch. 
Murdoch,  a  converted  for- 
ward, is  also  noted  for  his 
rushing  and  shooting  ability. 
However,  injuries  to  Larry 
Banks  (shoulder  separation) 
and  Vince  Mulligan  (broken 
ankle).  Have  left  the  blue- 
line  brigate  in  a  weakened 
condition. 

Warriors  have  top-rated 
Dave  -Quarrie  in  goal.  Al- 
though unimpressive  in  the 
first  Toronto- Waterloo  en- 
counter, Quarrie  has  the 
skill  and  is  capable  of  com- 
ing up  with  the  big  game. 

On  the  whole  Blues  are 
two  goals  better  than  Water- 
loo. They  are  stronger  both 
man  to  man  and  as  a  unit. 
But  a  psyched  up  Warrior 
team  will  be  trying  anything 
to  win.  It  looks  like  a  good 
one  so  plan  to  be  early! 


After  a  slow  start.  Blues'  Brian  Jones,  shown  above,  has 
been  potting  goafs  regularly,  and  he'll  sure  be  looking  for 
some  tonight. 

photo  by  LEN  GILO  AY 

Hotshot  Hawks  at  Varsity 

It's  a  nothing  game  as  far  as  League  standings  go.  But 
revenge  will  be  the  overriding  factor  for  Varsity  Blues' 
hoop  platoon  when  they  join  combat  with  Waterloo  Luth- 
eran Golden  Hawks  tomorrow  evening  in  the  spacious  sur- 
roundings of  Hart  House.  Blues  are  still  smarting  from  their 
humiliating  108-81  loss  to  Hawks  last  month  in  Waterloo,  and 
will  be  looking  to  redress  a  few  grievances. 

Lutheran  may  well  be  the  best  collegiate  basketball 
squad  in  the  nation.  Just  this  week  they  upset  Windsor 
Lancers  by  three  points  in  another  exhibition  duel. 

Blues,  of  course,  underwent  a  traumatic  experience  i.i 
Guelph  Wednesday  night  as  they  needed  a  late  drive  to  de- 
feat the  lowly  Gryphons  80-74. 

But  a  win  is  a  win  is  a  win. 

In  preliminary  basketball  action  Saturday  night  Vic- 
toria College  meets  Meds. 


COMMENT:  what  ails  the  cage  Blues 


By  TOM  COLLINS 

Varsity  Blues  had  better 
get  off  their  asses  and 
Coach  John  McManus  had 
better  think,  and  think 
hard,  if  the  basketballers 
still  hope  to  make  the  olay- 
offs. 

Their  lackadaisical  80- 
74  win  over  Guelpfi  Gry- 
phons in  Guelph  Wednes- 
day evening  kept  their 
playoff  chances  alive,  but 
Blues'  perormance  was  not 
Dne  to  inspr-2  gr.at  hope. 

Blues  are  weak  on  both 
offense  and  defense,  but 
especially  on  the  latter. 
Some  forceful  coa.hing  on 
the  part  of  McMaous  could 
make  these  talented  play- 
ers work  together  as  a 
team,  and  solve  Varsity's 
problems. 

The  fact  that  Guelph 
scored  12  more  points  than 
their  season's  average  (62) 
demonstrates  Varsity'.-,  big- 
gest weakness  —  defense 
Even  when  you  consider 


Varsity's  sometime  -asual 
attitude  towards  this  eas- 
ily-handled team,  they  were 
atrocious  against  the  smal 
ler  Guelph  players. 

Blues  were  out-rebound- 
ed, out-passed  and  out- 
smarted in  their  own  zone 
time  after  time.  In  parti- 
cular, John  Hadden's  tim- 
ing was  so  off  that  his 
great  height  was  almost 
nullified,  and  Arvo  Neidre 
was  not  working  in  close 
enough  to  the  boards  to 
give  the  help  he  should. 

The  only  player  who  did 
perform  well  defensively 
was  Mark  Slater,  whose  ag- 
gressiveness was  quite  not- 
iceable, especially  to  the 
rather-biased  referees. 

Offensively,  against  a 
man-to-man  defense,  Blues 
have  no  real  problem,  ex- 
cept that  their  forwards  are 
not  adept  enough  (except 
for  Ron  Voake  and  maybe 
Slater)  to  make  the  neces- 
sary moves  to  get  free  for 
a  shot.  Thus  the  man  to-man 


Blues'  offense  is  restricted 
to  three  or  four  players  at 
the  most — in  other  words, 
it's  more  important  than 
scoring. 

It  worked  in  :he  dying 
momen'S  against  the  "last- 
place  Gryphons,  but  can 
they  beat  Windsor,  the  se- 
cond place  team  ?  I  think 
not,  unless  Neidre  an  i  Had- 
ien  work,  and  realu  work — 
for  that's  what  basketball, 
and  man-to-man  basketball 
especially,  is  ail  about.  And 
not  unless  McManus  is  pre- 
pared to  really  coach  Blues, 
not  just  let  them  arift 
along. 

McManus  has  got  to  pick 
the  ballplayers  that  suit  the 
peculiar  situation  in  Hart 
House — the  players  that  are 
great  in  a  large  gym  have 
got  to  make  themselves  suit 
Hart  House  or  sit  on  the 
bench,  for  they  are  hurting 
the  team. 

Hart  House,  because  of 
its  size,  demands  three  big 
men  on  the  front  line.  But 


its  size  also  demands  a  zone 
press  which  in  turn  dem- 
ands fast,  aggressive  men. 
since  this  is  the  case,  how 
can  McManus  let  McNaugh- 
ton.  Slater  and  Kirby  (three 
who  fill  the  bill  to  perfec- 
tion— except  for  inexper- 
ience and  confidence)  sit 
on  the  bench? 

It's  perhaps  a  bit  late  in 
the  season  to  be  advocat- 
ing changes,  but  its  proba- 
bly the  only  way  that  Blues 
can  win  their  last  league 
games.  Blues  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  put  all  this 
into  practice  in  the  exhibi- 
tion game  tomorrow  night. 

If  Blues  use  a  zone  press 
with  the  right  people,  and 
if  McManus  can  make 
those  people  work  and 
work,  they  could  conceiv- 
ably win  or,  at  least,  not 
lose  by  too  much.  At  worst, 
it  will  be  good  experience 
for  some  deserving  people. 
I  hope  you  will  give  it  a  try 
Coach. 


Gym  meet 


By  JAMIE  ALLEVENTSI 

Strength,  courage,  and 
flexibility  will  take  over  the 
Hart  House  gym  this  Satur 
day  afternoon  at  2:00  when 
the  Varsity  gymnastics  squad 
hosts  the  team  from  McMas 
ter  in  this  year's  first  (and 
last)  home  gymanstics  meet. 
The  exhibition  show  W'll  be 
the  final  tuneup  for  both 
teams  prior  to  the  OQAA 
championships  which  take 
place  February  17. 

Since  the  OQAA  has  ruled 
that  only  six  men  may  com- 
pete in  the  championships, 
coach  Julio  Roncon  will  be 
forced  to  pick  his  final  team 
after  tomorrow's  meet. 

Alex  Hamilton,  John  Kort- 
wright,  Jamie  Archibald, 
Brian  McVey,  and  Dave  Cope 
land  will  likely  compete  in 
all  events.  Specialists  Car; 
Sloane,  Phil  Michaelif  (floor 
exercises),  Mauro  DiPasquale 
(rings),  and  Arthur  Stein 
(side  horse)  round  out  the 
team. 


Page  24  —  THE  VARSITY, 
Friday,  February  9,  1968 


Camera  freezes  the  action  as  Varsiry  Blues'  Paul  Laurent  (8)  bursts  in  on  Waterloo  goalie,  Dave  Quorrie  despite  warrior  Ron  Smith'.  I...-.  I  -...„_. 
was  b,9  gun  Fndoy  night  in  Varsity  Arena,  scoring  four  goals  for  B.ues  in  convincing9  9-5  victory  iCrT^XT^H  ^W™ 


photo  by  LEN  GILDAY 


Moncton  raises  fees; 
Students  will  strike 


MONCTON  (CUP)  —  The 
University  of  Moncton  stu- 
dent body  is  going  on  strike 
today. 

A  Proposed  tuition  hike 
is  the  cause  of  the  walkout. 
Eighty  five  per  cent  of  the 
1,100  students  voted  in  a  re- 
ferendum Friday  to  leave 
classes  to  protest  the  fee 
rises. 

Students  leaders  are  ask- 
ing for  a  freeze  in  tution  fees 
and  want  more  scholarships 
and  bursaries,  higher  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  universi- 
ties and  a  government  com- 
mittment to  a  gradual  low- 
ering of  fees.  They  say  they 
won't  return  to  classes  until 
their  demands  are  met. 

A  strike  committee  has  or- 
ganised students  for  picket- 
line  duty. 

The  strike  vote  followed 
approval  by  the  board  of  go- 
vernors of  fee  hikes  ranging 
from  $100  to  $150  beginning 
in  September.  Moncton's  fees 
now  range  between  $430  and 
5495. 

Student  council  represen- 
tatives .tried  to  dissuade  the 
board  from  raising  fees  but 


the  board  said  it  had  no  fi- 
nancial alternative. 

Moncton's  fees  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  province. 
But  Student  leaders  point 
out  that  the  Acadian  French 
students  at  Moncton  and  its 
afilliated  college  at  Bathurst 
come  from  the  lowest  in- 
come groups  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

A  protest  group  of  800 
Moncton  students  and  anot- 
her 350  from  Bathurst  are 
expcc.ted  to  petition  the  pro- 
vincial government  tomor- 
row. 

Student  councils  at  the 
University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Mount  Allison  uni- 
versity have  declared  full 
support  for  striking  stu- 
dents. 

UNB  students  will  join  the 
Moncton  student  march  to 
the  legislature.  Mount  Alli- 
son students  have  also  plan- 
ned a  one  day  class  boycott 
for  tomorrow. 

The  same  government  po- 
licy responsible  for  tution 
fee  hikes  has  raised  resid- 
ence fees  at  both  Mount  Alli- 
son and  UNB. 


Wilkie  quits  SAC  race 

Late-comer  candidate  Peter  Wilkie  (III  Trin)  has  drop- 
ped out  of  the  Students  Administrative  Council  Presidential 
contest. 

"I  made  my  decision  rather  suddenly,"  he  explained 
last  night.  "After  thinking  it  over  this  weekend,  I  decided  to 
withdraw." 

Wilkie  admitted  he  had  started  without  much  know 
ledge  of  SAC.  "After  looking  into  it,  I  decided  I  wouldn't 
bother." 

He  now  thinks  the  point  of  view  he  would  have  presen- 
ted is  probably  covered  by  another  candidate. 

"Peter  Szekely  seems  to  be  leaning  in  that  direction  in 
his  campaign  literature  at  least." 

But  Wilkie  also  pointed  out  that  the  issues  were  mole 
clearly  defined  in  December's  Faulkner-Charlton  contest. 

"The  interest  and  the  turnout  will  be  very  much  less 
this  time,"  Wilkie  said. 

"But  from  the  beginning  I  didn't  expect  to  have  much 
effect  on  the  outcome." 
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Faulkner  presents  student  views  to  Senate 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Students  Council  President  Tom  Faulkner 
Friday  night  became  the  first  student  ever 
to  address  the  University  of  Toronto  Se- 
nate. 

Faulkner  led  a  delegation  of  five  into  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  university's  supreme 
academic  body  to  present  the  student  view- 
point on  proposed  student  representation 
on  the  Senate. 

Last  month  SAC  asked  for  and  received 
an  invitation  to  send  representatives  to  an 
"open"  meeting  of  the  Senate  to  discuss 
this  issue. 

Faulkner  stood  on  the  deep  blue  carpet, 
between  the  two  banks  of  seated  senators. 
He  apologized  for  wearing  his  blue  serge 
RCAF  cadet's  uniform;  he  was  going  to  the 


Tri-Service  Ball  at  Hart  House  after  the 
meeting. 

He  introduced  the  delegation,  the  first 
students  ever  to  attend  a  Senate  meeting  — ■ 
SAC  Vice-President  John  Treleaven  (SGS), 
university  committee  Chairman  Steve  Lang- 
don  (III  Trin)  and  two  Varsity  reporters. 

"The  SAC's  idea  of  an  'open'  meeting,"  ex- 
plained Faulkner,  "involves  the  presence  of 
as  many  observers  as  care  to  attend." 

The  presence  of  reporters,  he  noted, 
while  "less  than  ideal,"  was  an  attempt  to 
involve  "fellow  students  in  discussions  of 
which  they  shold  be  fully  aware." 

Both  the  composition  of  the  delegation 
and  the  speech  were  endorsed  by  SAC  Wed- 

(see  REPORTERS,  page  3) 


I 


Pretty  Co-op  choriot  driver  smiles  with  glee  os  her  hardy  Campus  Co-op  drivers  (see  leg  in  left  hand  corner) 
pull  to  victory  in  the  Blue  and  White  Winter  Cornival  Chariot  Race.  Eng.  Sci.  and  Forestry  took  second  and 
third.  The  woedchoppers  then  returned  to  cop  laurels  in  the  tug  of  war.  Wycliffe  College  won  the  snow  sculp- 
ture competition  (division  one);  division  two  is  scheduled  for  'the  next  big  snowfall.'  The  Powder  Puff  football 
game  was  cancelled  but  the  Pancake  Eat-out  ate  on  schedule  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,  including  the 
harried  B  &  W  organixers.  If  at  first  you  don't  quitesucceed  .  .  . 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

is  most  fortunate  to  have  Professor  Gauthier  of  the 
Philosophy  Department  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  their 
current  lecture  series.  His  topic  is 


«1 


DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 
IN  SOCIETY" 

Wed.  Feb.  14,  in  Sid  Smith,  Room  21 17 
at  1 :00  p.m. 


SAC  Mousing  Questionnaire 

The  Students  Administrative  Council  has  drawn 
up  a  detailed  questionnaire  designed  to  find  out  such 
things  as  how  much  students  are  willing  to  pay  for 
what  type  of  accomodation,  and  how  far  from  campus 
they  want  to  live. 

Letters  were  sent  to  3,000  selected  students,  asking 
them  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  in  Convocation  Hall 
this  vveek.  Students  can  fill  out  the  form  tomorrow 
to  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  At  least  1,500  replies 
are  needed  to  make  the  survey  a  success.  , 


VIC  MUSIC  CLUB  PRESENTS 

MEREDITH  WILLSON'S 

THE  MUSIC  MAN 

TOMORROW  AND  ALL  THIS  WEEK  AT  8:30  P.M. 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Tickets:  Tues.  -  Wed.  $1.50 

Thurs.  -  Fri.  -  Sat.  $2.00 

ON  SALE:  HART  HOUSE  BOX  OFFICE 
WYMILWOOD  (VIC) 


SAC  ELECTION  RULES 

Elections  Officer  Dave  Hoffman  (I  New)  has  out- 
lined the  principal  rules  governing  candidates  in  the 
current  Students  Administrative  Council  presidential 
campaign. 

—  SAC  will  pay  the  candidates'  expenses  up  to 
$150  for  both  presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates. A  president  and  vice-president  team  will  re- 
ceive $300. 

—  Candidates  may  not  spend  or  have  spent  on 
their  behalf  more  than  $150.  Goods  and  services  re- 
ceived as  contributions  will  be  included  at  full  value. 
The  voluntary  services  of  students  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded. 

— Each  candidate  must  make  a  $20  deposit.  This 
will  be  refunded  only  if  he  polls  one-third  or  more  of 
the  winning  candidate's  votes. 

—  Candidates  must  present  an  account  of  their 
expenditures  within  72  hours  of  the  close  of  elections. 


JULES  FEIFFER'S 

CRAWLING 
ARNOLD 

directed  by 

JON  STANLEY 

Cartwright  Hall, 
St.  Hilda's 
Today,  Tues.  Wed.  1:10 
(FREE) 


ORGAN 
RECITAL 

TODAY 

Louise  Grasett 

Convocation  Hall 
at  5.05  p.m. 


SACCE  1968 

COURSE  EVALUATION 

Following  is  a  tentative  list  of  the  ARTS  courses  to  be  evaluated 


during  SACCE  1968  WEEK  early  in  March: 


Anthropology 


Fine  Art 


Geogrophy 


History 


100 
120 
200 
220 
300 
100 
200 
300 
120 
121 
123 
240 
320/21 
100 
200 
201 
300 
120 
121 
250 
224 
240 
270 
221 
100 
120 
200 
201 


Italian 


Spanish 


300 

301 

302 

310 

221 

222 

223 

225 

320 

330 

331 

335 

336 

342 

347 

360 

100 

200 

300 

120 

123 

220 

100 

200 

300 

120 

123 

220 


Philosophy 


Commerce 
Economics 


221 
100 
102 
200 
202 
300 
302 
120 
222 
223 
224 
320 
321 
120 
220 
100 
200 
201 
202 
300 
301 
302 
120 
121 
220 
221 
222 


Accounting 


Pol.  Science 


224 
225 
320 
321 
322 
323 
327 
420 
120 
220 
320 
100 
200 
201 
300 
301 
302 
120 
220 
221 
222 
320 
321 
322 


Psychology 


Sociology 


420 
100 
200 
202 
204 
300 
303 
120 
260 
270 
100 
200 
201 
202 
204 
206 
300 
301 
302 
304 
120 
220 
22 1 
222 


Should  any  FACULTY  MEMBER  (or  student)  specifically  wish  to  have  his  course  added  to  this  list,  such  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  by  writing  to  Course  Evaluation  Editor  NEILS  ORTVED  at  the  SAC  Office  or  phoning  him  at 
924-9950. 

WATCH  THE  VARSITY  FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  ON  SACCE  1968  WEEK 


Page  2  —  THE  VARSITY,  Monday,  February  12,  1968 


Reporters,  Senators  listen  to  Faulkner  speech 


(from  page  one) 
nesday. 

The  Senate  chamber  is  decorated  in  solid 
blue  and  yellow,  with  oak  panelling  on  the 
walls.  Electric  chandeliers  dangle  from  the 
high  ceiling.  It  all  of  the  200  members  had 
come,  they  would  have  needed  a  chamber 
twice  as  big. 

The  senators  listened  carefully  as  Faulk- 
ner spoke  in  resonant  well-modulated  tones. 

He  told  them  SAC  welcomed  their  con- 
cern over  involving  students  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University.  A  bill  to  seat  seven 
students  now  is  before  the  Senate. 

But  Faulkner  warned  against  considering 
student  representation  "in  isolation  from 
the  broad  problems  of  the  university".  He 
asked  the  Senate  to  table  the  bill  indefini- 
tely. 

Instead  he  called  on  the  Senate  to  "re- 
double its  efforts  to  promote  a  Presidential 
Committee  to  consider  more  general  re- 
forms." 

Faulkner  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  it- 
self suggested  a  similar  committee  in  No- 
vember 1967,  and  that  "major  change  should 
be  preceded  by  scholarly  investigation  and 
debate  in  the  academic  community." 

This  Macpherson-like^tudy  would  seek 
to  answer  such  general  questions  as  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  the  university  and  pro- 
pose solutions  in  line  with  the  findings. 

But  Faulkner  made  it  clear  that  SAC's 
immediate  disinterest  in  Senate  seats  was 
not  a  signal  for  a  period  of  isolationism. 

"We  have  sought  and  shall  continue  to 


seek  membership  on  bodies  such  as  the  li- 
brary council  executive,  the  bookstore  com- 
mittee, and  the  Placement  Service  advisory 
committee. 

"As  a  general  rule  membership  on  these 
bodies  means  power:  that  is,  the  ability  to 
play  a  meaningful  role." 

The  senators  listened.  There  were  several 
points  in  the  speech  where  Faulkner  raised 
his  voice;  there  were  several  wry  jokes. 

But  the  senators  didn't  laugh,  and  few 
smiled.  They  listened  silently,  patiently,  im- 
passively. 

Faulkner  spoke  for  15  minutes.  He  said 
he  hoped  for  "free  and  frank"  discussion 
when  he  finished. 

Dr.  Moffat  Woodside,  the  Senate's  chair- 
man, called  twice  for  comments  and  ques- 
tions. A  portly  grey-haired  gentleman  rose 
from  his  seat. 

"Mr.  Faulkner  has  given  a  very  able  pre- 
sentation of  a  point  of  view,"  he  said,  "I 
think  we  should  thank  him." 

There  was  the  barest  ripple  of  a  consen- 
sus among  the  senators.  Then  he  crossed 
the  carpet  again,  smiling,  leaving  behind 
printed  copies  of  his  speech. 

When  the  oak  doors  closed  Faulkner  was 
laughing.  Treleaven  was  grinning  broadly. 
Langdon  was  half-puzzled,  half  chagrined. 

"We  can't  go  on  writing  things  like  this 
forever,"  said  Faulkner.  "This  must  say  so- 
mething about  the  effect  of  the  lecture  sys- 
tem on  people. 

"In  the  end  we're  still  students  and 
they're  still  faculty  and  administration." 


Residence  deans  discuss  housing  report 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

The  campus  deans  of  resi- 
dence were  confronted 
Thursday  with  the  Students 
A  d  ministrative  Council 
housing  report. 

"Many  students  simply 
can't  afford  the  kind  of  re- 
sidences the  university  is 
supplying,"  declared  Ed 
Clark  (III  UC),  architect  of 
the  report. 

The  brief  recommends 
cutting  residence  fees  by 
eliminating  "luxury  services" 
such  as  maids,  dons  and 
food  caterers  in  at  least 
half  the  residences  on  cam- 
pus. 

Wednesday  night  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil adopted  the  report  and 


launched  a  feasiiblity  study 
on  whether  the  c  o  u  n  c  il 
should  move  into  the  hous- 
ing field,  as  is  recommend- 
ed in  the  report. 

Clark  had  to  field  ques- 
tions from  several  of  the  do- 
zen deans  questioning  the 
relevance  and  accuracy  of 
the  data.  One  dean  criticiz- 
ed the  repor;  for  "apples 
and  oranges  comparisons." 

"If  I  were  marking  this 
study,"  said  David  Staeger, 
New  College  dean  of  stud- 
ents, "I  would  not  give  it  a 
passing  grade." 

"I'm  not  used  to  failing 
anything,"  retorted  clarke. 

"I  can  afford  to  live  in  re- 
sidence, and  1  like  it,"  he 
continued.  "But    there  are 


The  following  are  the 
speaking  arrangements  of 
the  Students  Admin.slra- 
tive  Council  presidential 
candidates. 

TODAY 
10  ajn. 
Peter  Szekely  on  Res- 
ponsible Activism,  at  Trin 
ity  Buttery. 

10:30  a.m. 
Szekely  on  the  presideti 
cy.  At  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege Co-op. 

Noon 

.  Glen  Brownlee,  Steven 
Langdon  and  Szekely  ai 
Brennan  Hall,  Si.  Mike's. 
1  p.m. 
All  candidates,  in  Phar- 
macy Bldg ,  Room  105. 
3  p.m. 
All  candidates,  at  Scai- 
borough  College. 

6  p.m. 
All  candidates,  at  Devon- 
shire House.  Dinner  and 
confrontation. 

8:30  p.m. 
All  candidates  in  Rhodes 
Room,  Trinity  College. 
TOMORROW 
11:45  a.m. 
Szekely  in  the  UC  Refec- 
tory on  A  New  Direction 
for  SAC. 


Noon 

Ail  candidates  at  the  fa- 
culty of  dentistry. 
2  p. m 

All  candidates  at  Erinda'e 
College. 

4  p.m. 

All  candidates  at  the 
Food  Sciences  Building 
Room  118. 

5  p.m. 

All  candidates  in  the  In- 
nis  Common  Room. 

6  p.m. 

All  candidates  at  the 
Campus  Co-op.  403  Hurra 
St. 

6:3C  p.m. 

Brownlee  at  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  Residence,  UC. 
WEDNESDAY 
Noon 

All  candidates  speak  a' 
the   Mechanical  Building. 
Engineering  Faculty. 
1  p.m. 

All  candidates  speak  in 
Room  128,  Medicine  Bldg. 
6  p.m. 

Glen  Brownlee  speaks  in 
Faulkner  House,  UC.  Pete' 
Szekely  speaks  in  ihe  JCK, 
UC. 

7:«  pan. 

All  candidates  speak  in 
the  New  College  Common 
Room. 


6,000  other  students  who  do 
not  live  in  residences.  The 
reason  most  of  them  don't 
is  because  of  the  cost." 

The  figure  of  $14,100,  cit- 
ed by  the  report  as  the  aver- 
age family  income  of  stu- 
dents in  residences,  was  vi- 
gorously attacked. 

But  after  the  opening  con- 
frontations, the  deans  wel- 
comed SAC's  interest  in  re- 
sidence problems  and  urg- 
ed greater  co-operation  in 
future. 

The  deans  were  cautious 
about  cutting  out  "luxury 
services"  and  making  them 
"just  like  co-ops." 

Clark  argued  for  such  low- 
cost  service,  pointing  out 
that  students  at  Taylor 
House  in  the  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son residence  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  experi- 
ment with  such  a  system 
next  year. 

Clark  maintained  that 
many  students  go  to  co-ops 
because  they  can  save  $200 
by  doing  so. 

There  was  a  lock  of  agree- 
ment, over  the  type  of  hous- 
ing students  really  want. 

Students  in  residences 
run  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto face  a  &188  fee  hike 
this  fall  unless  the  univer- 
sity or  provincial  govern- 
ment comes  up  with  a  sub- 
sidy. 

Clark's  report  suggests 
that  this  burden  be  borne 
by  students  in  all  residen- 
ces. This  would  cut  the  hike 
to  $76  a  student. 


Train  times  have  been 
changed  for  t  he  Blue 
and  White  Quebec  Win 
ter  Carnival  excursion. 
The  train  will  leave  Tor- 
onto, Wednesday,  Feb- 
21,  at  11:55  p.m.  and  will 
leave  Quebec,  Saturday 
at  5  pan.  There  is  a  four- 
hour  stopover  in  Mont 
real  each  way. 
Tickets  go  on  sale  today 


Hart  House 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

February  1  3  -  24 
On  Tues.,  Feb.  13th  and 
Thurs.  Feb.  1  5th  there  will 
be  a  showing  of 
Winning  Exhibition  Slide 
in  the  East  Common  Room,  1  -  2  p.m. 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  — -1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  1  5th 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


HART  HOUSE  A  GO-GO 

Saturday,  February  17th 
Music  Room,  9-12 
Stag  or  Drag 
(Admission  at  the  door) 


SHELVED?  - 
SILENCED? 


RUN  FOR  LIBRARY 
COMMITTEE 

RUN  FOR  DEBATES 
COMMITTEE 


HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS 

Nominations  Open  until  February  16 

Form  &  Information  from 
the  Undergraduate  Office,  928-2446 


THIS  WEEK 

Monday,  Feb.  12  — 

Communications  Commission  meeting  — 
4  p.m.  —  S.A.C.  office 

High  School  Conference  Committee  meeting  — 
5-6  p.m.  —  Sid  Smith  1085 

Wednesday,  Feb.  14  — 

S.A.C.  general  meeting  —  at  Scarborough  College  —  7  p.m. 
(bus  leoves  Convocation  Holl  at  6: 1  5  p.m.) 

Thursday,  Feb.  15   

S.A.C  Pres.  &  vice-Pres.  Elections 


MAKE  THIS 
YOUR  UNIVERSITY 

Number  3 


The  S.A.C,  should  be  a  unified  body  •  Commanding 
your  respect  •  representing  your  interest  •  stimulat- 
ing your  participation  •  a  catalyst  in  discussions, 
housing  •  education  •  Faculty  relations. 

If  the  only  time  you  thought  about  S.A.C.  this  year 
was  in  your  protest  of  its  decision  on  the  Dow  issue, 
you  know  it  is  vital  that  your  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent represent  the  majority  while  respecting  the  min- 
ority. 


BROWNLEE- NITKIN 


ON  FEBRUARY  15 
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"Academic  freedom  without  intellectual 
honesty  mokes  for  an  impossible  and  ir- 
responsible state  of  affairs. ' 

P.  Worthington  Telegram 
Mon.  Feb.  5,  1968;  p.21. 


Memo:  to  Peter  Worthington. 

Re:  Great  series  Pete.  Screwed  those  peace 
types  good,  the  dirty  Commies.  But  Pete, 
why  did  you  hove  to  go  ond  say  you're  op- 
posed to  the  Vietnam  war  too?  That  nearly 
spoiled  the  whule  thing.  Good  thing  most 
readers  won't  think  about  your  series  and 
see  thot.  I'll  show  you  whot  I  mean. 

Those  peaceniks  can  easily  accuse  you  of 
being  naive  and  maybe  even  immoral  on 
the  basis  of  the  articles  you  wrote. 

The  way  you  constructed  your  argument 
was  fine,  Pete,  but  after  oil  it  was  pretty 
thin.  You  take  a  guy's  statement  and  then 
follow  through  with:  I  don't  really  want  to 
say  Mr.  so  ond  so  is  a  Communist  but  here, 
look  at  what  Lenin  once  said,  and  he  was  a 
Communist. 

See,  that  doesn't  prove  anything.  Any- 
body can  come  along  and  take  statement? 
out  of  your  article  ond  call  you  names  by 
comparing  them  with  something  that  Hitler 
said,  or  Mao  Tse-tung,  or  Castro.  Probably 
even  Confucius,  or  Thomas  Aquinas  or 
Claude  Bissell.  See,  it  doesn't  mean  a  thing. 

So,  what  you  have  to  do  —  and  you  did 
this  better  than  anyone  I  con  remember — 


what  you  have  to  do  is  scare  the  people 
reading  your  stuff.  Call  everybody  in  sight 
a  Communist  or  at  least  a  dangerous  sub- 
versive planning  ways  to  overthrow  our  so- 
ciety. Remember  people  have  a  high  pre- 
judice level.  You  throw  things  at  them  with 
twisted  facts,  or  only  half  the  facts,  or  you 
juxtapose  charges  that  don't  have  any  rela- 
tion, or  you  draw  suspicion  on  something 
that  people  don't  know  much  obout,  and 
they'll  put  your  charges  into  their  prejudice. 

See,  in  a  series  like  you  wrote,  it  doesn't 
matter  so  much  what  you  prove  that  counts- 
it's  what  the  reader  wants  to  believe,  that's 
important.  When  you  figure  out  what  he's 
ready  to  believe,  then  you  can  tell  him  any- 
thing and  he'll  take  it  as  truth.  Best  expla- 
nation of  that  I  ever  saw  was  in  Hitler's 
Mein  Kampf  —  that  man  knew  how  to  con- 
vince people. 

But  to  do  it  well  you  have  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  all  the  way  through.  And  thot 
means  not  admitting  that  you're  opposed  to 
the  war  yourself.  That  kind  of  thing  might 
moke  the  reader  think  that  people  opposed 
to  the  war  have  something  to  say.  Oh  God, 
Pete  what  if  they  get  hold  of  some  of  the 


LETTERS 


the  szekely  pamphlet 

Sir: 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  statements  by  one  of 
the  SAC  presidential  candidates  that  misrepresent 
the  facts. 

In  Mr.  Szekely's  pamphlet,  under  the  heading 
"What  has  Peter  Szekely  Done",  he  claims  that 
he: 

—  "serves  currently  on  the  SAC  Committee  to 
draft  a  response  to  the  Macpherson  Report"  and 

—  "participated  enthusiastically  in  the  High 
School  Visits  Program  of  the  SAC". 

1)  The  SAC  committee  re  the  Macpherson  Re- 
port has  never  met  and  has  not  even  as  yet  been 
constituted.  Mr.  Szekely's  sole  service  -was  in  sub- 
mitting his  name  for  consideration  a  week  before 
the  campaign  began. 

Nor  has  he  attended  any  of  the  open  meetings 
«f  the  SAC  Education  Commission  at  which  the 
Macpherson  Report  has  been  discussed|  All  Edu- 
cation Commission  meetings  are  advertised. 

2)  Further,  Mr.  Szekely  has  been  on  no  High 
School  visits  and  has  not  attended  a  meeting  of 
that  committee  since  November.  Miss  Georgina  So- 
lymar,  High  School  Visits  chairman  does  not  de- 
fine this  participation  as  "enthusiastic". 

Especially  in  light  of  another  •'mistake"  on  the 
same  page  of  the  pamphlet  (a  printing  error  that 
claims  Mr.  Szekely  negotiated  a  loan  of  $5000 
rather  $500  in  equipment  for  the  TJ-C.  festival),  Miss 
Solymar  feels  as  I  do  that  is  the  most  blatant 
s^fc  of  misrepresentation. 

Bob  Bossin, 

SAC  Education  Commissioner 


outstanding  service,  and  should  like  this  to  be 
known  at  a  time  when  the  Health  Service  is  being 
criticized. 

Kathleen  Savan  (S.G.S.) 


thanks,  prof 


Sir: 

I  write  regarding  the  pamphlet  "Why  Peter  Sze- 
kely For  President".  In  particular,  I  refer  to  the 
last  point  under  the  head  "What  will  Peter  Szekely 
do".  Mr.  Szekely,  whose  platform  specifies  "that 
students  and  university  administrators  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  working  together  to  foster  the  wel- 
fare of  the  university",  promises  that  he  will  press 
ior  low-cost  eating  facilities  around  the  campus, 
particularly  in  Sid  Smith  and  the  old  bookstore. 
In  the  case  of  the  old  bookstore  Mr.  Szekely  has 
made  an  error.  The  University  has  had  tenders  out 
for  some  time  for  the  equipment  of  a  cafeteria 
there;  Mr.  Szekely  has  either  failed  to  do  his  home- 
work and  does  not  know  about  this,  or  is  attempt- 
ing to  fool  the  people  he  expects  to  vote  for  him. 

That  is,  he  either  can't  manage  the  close  liaison 
■with  the  university  he  suggests  for  SAC,  or  he  is 
dishonest.  In  neither  case  does  he  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  very  good  bet  for  President. 

David  Hardisty  (III  UC) 

praise  for  uhs 

Sir: 

I  noticed  the  criticism  of  the  University  Health 
Service  (Men's  Division)  in  The  Varsity  recently. 

I  cannot  comment  on  service  for  men,  but  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vice offered  to  me.  I  recently  tripped  over  one  of 
the  many  excrescences  lying  around  the  Univer- 
sity while  building  is  going  on,  and  cut  my  leg 
rather  badly.  I  limped  to  the  Health  Service,  ar- 
riving at  lunchtime  when  only  emergency  cases  are 
seen.  Ne\  ertheless,  a  nurse  at  once  cleaned  my  leg, 
and  within  a  short  time  turned  me  over  to  a  woman 
physiciiin  who,  after  deciding  that  I  did  not  need 
stitches,  fixed  up  my  leg  and  gave  me  a  tetanus 
Shot.  She  then  drove  me  in  her  own  car  (and 
presumably  during  her  own  lunch  time)  to  the  Ge- 
neral Hospital  for  an  X-ray.  I  feel  that  I  received 


Dear  Sir, 

While  the  criticism  levelled  at  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  professors  and  students  is  lar- 
gely justified,  a  recent  exception  should  be  noted. 
Last  Thursday  Professor  Ramsay  Cook  of  the  His- 
tory Department  conducted  a  "bull-session"  with 
about  twenty  of  his  second  year  Canadian  history 
students  who  simply  wanted  to  talk  with  their  prof, 
in  a  more  human  and  informal  environment  than 
the  normal  lecture  hall.  While  car  pools  waited 
and  trains  pulled  out  they  spent  two  and  a  half 
hours  discussing  various  issues  not  directly  linked 
with  the  course,  but  which  nevertheless  proved 
most  interesting  and  informative. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Professor  Cook  publicly  for  his  willing  co-operation. 
Would  that  he  were  the  rule  rather  than  its  ex- 
ception ! 

Sheine  Goldstein  tl.C.  II 
Craig  Heron  U.C.  II 
Modern  History  Reps  to  the 
History  Students'  Union 

no/  mr.  €urley 

Sir: 

May  we  express  our  sympathies  for  Mr.  Curley 
and  his  tender  nose  (Letters  Feb.  9).  He  must  be 
lonely  indeed,  feeling  as  he  does  that  so  many  of 
his  peers  stink.  (We  cannot  imagine  a  room  which 
is  cleaned  daily  stinking  so  we  assume  that  Mr. 
Curley  meant  that  students  stink). 

Despite  his  obvious  dementia,  we  feel  we  must 
reply  to  the  aspersions  cast  upon  students  who 
live  in  co-ops,  a  group  which  he  accuses  of  "casual 
and  slap-happy  sanitation  practices". 

Our  houses,  though  old,  are  not  the  "pig  sties" 
which  he  claims  will  result  where  maid  service  is 
lacking.  Once  a  week  the  residents  of  each  house 
undertake  a  systematic  cleaning  of  all  common 
areas  and  private  rooms.  During  the  week  the  kit- 
chens and  dining  unit  are  cleaned  daily.  We  regu- 
late our  own  affairs  with  neither  help  nor  inter- 
ference from  Dons.  Despite  this  anarchy  neither 
bubonic  plague  nor  rowdyism  (sin  of  sins)  has  be- 
fallen us,  and  our  rooms  do  not  stink.  Our  resi- 
dents for  the  most  part  react  well  to  the  increased 
responsibility  "entailed  by  co-operative  living.  Those 
who  do  not  are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  return 
the  following  year. 

This  mature  attitude  plus  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  each  member  to  contribute  three  hours  of 
their  time  per  week  allows  us  to  exist  quite  nicely 
without  what  Mr.  Curly  feels  are  necessities  of  life 
i.e.  maids  and  Dons.  We  also  don't  have  to  pay 
for  them.  Consequently,  while  the  cost  of  univer- 
sity administered  residences  rose  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  over  the  last  three  years, 
fees  at  Campus  Co-op  rose  less  than  fifty. 

Consider  the  inequity  of  the  situation:  Mr.  Curly 
who  has  his  bed  made,  his  floor  swept,  and  a 
Don '  to  tell  the  bad  boys  to  "Kool  it"  may  claim 
over  eight  hundred  dollars  on  his  P.O.S.A.P.  appli- 
cation while  co-opers  claim  only  six  hundred  and 
ten.  With  limited  funds  available  from  the  govern- 
ment how  can  this  difference  be  justified?  It  ob- 
viously cannot  by  calling  maids  and  Dons  neces- 
sities. 

Vince  Young  (III  P&HE) 
Margi  Arnup  (IV  VIC) 


peacenik  literature,  not  the  Trot  or  Commie 
stuff,  but  the  literature  by  the  undogmat^c 
left.  Remember  that's  pretty  powerful  stuff. 

You  probably  saw  that  not  all  the  peace 
movement  types  are  the  same.  (It's  good 
that  you  called  them  all  Communist  or 
something  equally  as  bad.  No  use  in  making 
differences  here).  See,  these  guys  con  then 
turn  around  and  call  you  naive. 

Let  me  explain  that,  These  peace  types 
have  been  protesting  for  years  —  I  can't 
remember  did  you  oppose  the  war  bacK 
then?  Anyway,  they  did  and  sometime  last 
year  came  to  what  they  call  a  "loss  of  in 
nocence."  Their  marches  and  protests  didn't 
have  any  effect. 

See,  now  it  turns  out  that  what  they've 
been  saying  about  the  war  was  right  all 
along.  Except,  nobody  in  power  listened  to 
them  —  most  of  them  still  aren't.  So,  what 
did  the  peace  types  do?  Well,  they  said  that 
arguing  logically  about  the  wor  doesn't  do 
any  good,  so  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  society  as  o  whole.  LBJ  doesn't  kill 
people  in  Vietnam  because  he's  o  murderer 
or  anything  like  that.  Society  is  doing  it. 

See  when  you  hove  good  arguments  and 
they  don't  do  any  good,  it's  really  easy  to 
say  that  reason  in  human  affairs  is  a  myth. 
Wars,  especially,  aren't  run  by  reason.  So 
you  can't  oppose  them  with  reason.  You 
have  to  analyze  society  and  see  what  it  is 
that  causes  these  wars  and  then  propose  so- 
lutions. 

There  are  the  timeless  solutions  that  the 
Trots  ond  the  Communists  use  and  then 
there  are  the  solutions  of  groups  like  SUPA 
and  the  New  Left  (that's  the  traditional  New 
Left).  Luckily  the  whole  movement  is  get- 
ting more  violent  these  days,  so  we  can  eas- 
ily yell  Communist  and  get  people  to  believe 
us. 

But  since  you  didn't  see  that  the  wor  is 
produced  by  faults  in  our  society  —  they 
might  say  —  they  can  accuse  you  of  being 
just  an  innocent  babe  in  the  woods  with  no 
analysis  but  lots  of  prejudice. 

Anyway,  these  are  just  a  few  things  to  ~ 
keep  in  mind  when  you  go  to  speak  at  U  of 
T  Tuesday.  Just  some  charges  to  be  pre- 
pared for  —  if  they  bother  with  you  thot  . 
is.   Intellectuals  bug  me.  They  think  too 
much. 
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ma  'brydson'  varsity  is  now  supplying  free  soup,  so  foi 
lack  ot  onything  batter  to  do  sue  is  writing  visions  ot  Su- 
sannah jumping  out  the  window,  volky  off  erred  len  a  nic- 
kel for  a  cigarette,  as  he  burned  incense  in  the  office, 
parkins  Is  off  to  sackville,  which  is  dry  for  a  week,  glendon 
fridge  fuzzed  fumbling  down,  torn  'mixer'  collins  did.  sandy 
hit  the  semis,  sue  did  dropout  searching  and  rod  sold  he 
was  fuzzy-rot  always  menaces  blorgs.  will  it  strike  the 
varsity  next?  who  says  the  city  muggln  boys  won't  give  o 
concert  in  messy  clge  thurs.  tis  pity  she's  a  whore. 


Local  boy  stays  in  school  (and  makes  good) 


By  (CASPARS  DZEGUZE 


Joe  Mendelson:  blues  musician,  belt  maker 
window  trimmer,  display  man,  junk  collector, 
clothes  designer,  guitar  teacher,  antique  dealer, 
photographer,  decorator,  B.A. 

The  B.A.  is  from  Toronto,  1966.  For  him  it  is 
last  and  least.  It  is  irrevelant.  What  he  is,  what 
he  does,  he  feels  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  he 
learned  at  university.  He  has  learned  only  "to  play 
games  by  rules.  H  ' 

"In  my  first  two  years  at  U  of  T  I  wrote  es- 
says based  on  my  own  thinking.  The  result  was 
generally  a  D.  By  third  year,  I  decided  to  tell  the 
marker  what  he  wanted  to  be  told:  I  got  A's  " 

Mendelson  was  steered  into  university  by 
parents  who  looked  upon  a  degree  as  the  first 
step  to  success.  "They  wanted  happiness  for  me 


JOE  MENDELSON,  B.A. 

but  they  wanted  it  in  their  terms".  Joe  felt  nei- 
ther pleasure  nor  pain  in  first  year.  He  was  en- 
grossed in  football  and  paid  little  attention  to 
school  work.  The  next  two  years  of  his  under- 
graduate life  were  a  torture. 

RESPECT  FOR  PROFESSORS 

"I  could  not  feel  any  respect  lor  my  profes- 
sors (except  Helmstadter  in  History  and  Van 
Stone  in  Anthropology).  They  kept  talking  down 
to  their  classes.  They  wanted  to  be  scholars  and 
were  afraid  that,  if  they  talked  the  same  language 
as  the  students,  they  wouldn't  be". 

One  serious  problem  with  university  learning 
is  that  it  does  not  leave  room  for  creativity,  Men- 
delson found.  The  only  professors  who  desired 
creativity  in  their  students  were  also  the  ones 
who  would  have  anyone  bothering  to  do  indepen- 
dent work  for  them. 

But  Joe  doesn't  think  that  the  Arts  faculty 
has  anything  to  do  with  learning  anyway.  "It  is 
a  social  thing.  You  go  to  learn  the  rules  because 
you  want  to  make  it  in  society:  you  play  each 
game  by  its  own  rules.  Any  imbecile  who  follows 
the  rules  and  refrains  from  thinking  for  himsell 
can  get  a  B.A.".  ,    ,  ;  ; 


He  feels  that  the  university  is  askew  because 
the  faculty  as  yet  refuses  to  recognize  that  learn- 
ing is  no  longer  the  reason  for  going  to  univer- 
sity, at  least  not  in  undergraduate  circles.  "Uni- 
versity is  a  general  remedy  for  youth.  When  you 
come  out,  anything  at  all  can  be  done  with  you 
because  it  is  pretty  well  known  how  you  will 
react." 

NOSE  TO  THE  WHEEL 

Indeed,  Joe  believes  that  university  has  its 
reputation  with  employers  not  because  the  de- 
gree means  that  its  holder  is  an  intelligent  being 
but  because  it  in  effect  certifies  that  this  person 
will  do  what  he  is  told,  that  he  will  keep  his  nose 
to  the  wheel,  that  he  will  kill  himself  trying  to 
get  ahead  in  the  mold  that  has  been  set  before 
him. 

All  his  development  occurred  outside  school, 
Joe  claims.  "I  would  have  saved  time  and  money 
if  I  had  travelled,  gone  to  Europe  and  slept  with 
fifty  million  women"  The  main  thing  he  got  from 
university  was  a  look  at  what  goes  on  inside.  "I 
met  people  who  were  tied  up  in  knots,  parasites, 
pseudo-intellectuals,  and,  mainly,  phonies.  I  have 
no  respect  for  intelligence  if  there  is  nothing 
behind  it,  and  I  can't  tolerate  people  who  talk 
and  do  nothing". 

SOCIAL  CERTIFICATION 

"Sure,  I  was  a  misfit,  but  don't  think  I'm 
crying  the  blues.  I'm  doing  exactly  what  I  want, 
when  I  want,  something  few  people  who  go 
through  university  ever  do.  And  I'm  making  a 
living  doing  it." 

"University  is  social  certification.  It  is  like 
the  'Canada  Approved'  seal  on  a  slab  of  beef.  Of 
course  there  can  be  more  to  university  than  this; 
you  get  out  of  it  exactly  what  you  put  into  it.  I 
put  nothing  into  it  and  got  a  piece  of  paper  in 


"Success  for  me  is  not  a  better  job  or  a  high- 
er post.  It's  an  internal  thing,  satisfying  your 
self-respect,  and  becoming  proficient  at  what  you 
like  to  do.  If  I  were  simply  interested  in  making 
money,  I'd  drop  most  of  the  things  I  am  doing 
today". 

Presently  Mendelson  makes  most  of  his 
money  making  belts  and  from  designing  and  exe- 
cuting windows  for  some  of  Toronto's  best  tail- 
ors, under  the  tutelage  of  Harvey  Aslin.  He  and 
Harvey  are  responsible  for  the  windows  of  Mr. 
Casual,  Lou  Myles,  and  the  House  of  Mann.  Mr. 
Casual  is  presently  selling  suede  jeans  and  trench 
coats  designed  by  Joe,  as  well  as  belts  of  his  de- 
sign and  manufacture. 


tiny  mind  strikes  back 


If  you  wish,  you  may  caption  this  letter:  TINY- 
MIND  STRIKES  BACK,  but  allow  me  one  last 
word. 

The  Textbook  Store  is  not  primarily  a  browsing 
bookstore,  but  we  are  pleased  when  a  student  is 
sufficiently  curious  and  interested  to  browse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  University  bookroom, 
whose  function  It  is  to  complement  the  basic  ser- 
vice offered  by  the  Textbook  Store,  is  a  browsing 
bookstore  par  excellence.  It  offers  a  much  finer 
selection  of  reference  books,  course-oriented  paper- 
backs, and  books,  in  general,  than  is  to  be  found 
on  any  other  Canadian  Campus.  (See  also  S.A.C. 
Services  Commission  Report).  And  because  it  is  a 
browsing  bookstore,  Anatomy  of  Criticism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  subject  classification  labeled:  Literary 
Criticism. 

The  shortage  of  space  on  the  St.  George  Campus 
has  necessitated  the  artificial  division  of  the  two 
stores  but  a  recommendation  has  been  made  by 
us  to  the  University  that  as  soon  as  possible  text- 
books and  general  books  be  brought  together  again, 
in  a  suitable  location  and  with  adequate  space. 
C.  H.  Fanning, 

Manager,  University  Bookstores 


column  and  half 

degree  carrying  jackasses 

"You  know,  Mike,"  a  friend  said  in  the 
JCR  yesterday,  "I  think  that  you  and  I  be- 
long to  the  'great  souls.'  The  rest  of  these 
people  here  are  just  robots.  Some  are  little 
better  than  animals." 

In  the  three  years  I've  been  at  U  of  T 
I've  heard  that  kind  of  remark  from  about 
a  hundred  people. 

Edgar  Friendenburg,  speaking  at  Babel 
last  month  said:  "The  real  source  of  anta- 
gonism to  student  radicals  in  the  United 
States  is  not  the  middle  class,  but  the  lower 
class.  What  you  might  call  the  lumpenpro- 
letariat."  Prolonged,  stormy  applause. 

A  group  of  Varsity  writers  were  sitting  in 
a  restaurant  in  Kitchener  this  fall,  and  one 
of  them  began  chewing  out  the  waitress. 
She  had  mixed  up  his  order.  I  was  sitting  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  and  when  I  got 
around  to  asking  him  why  he  had  been  so 
hard  on  her,  he  snarled  that  was  the  only 
way  you  could  treat  people  like  her.  The 
others  agreed,  telling  stories  of  shop  clerks 
who  had  given  them  the  wrong  change, 
TTC  busmen  who  were  discourteous,  etc. 

When  the  engineering  faculty  got  its 
lumps  last  year  for  messing  up  the  subway 
system  all  afternoon,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  over  both  the  incident  and 
the  subsequent  fine  imposed.  Most  people 
seemed  surprised  and  indignant  to  find  that 
anyone  would  question  the  right  of  univer- 
sity students  to  run  amok  like  British  nob- 
lemen riding  to  hounds. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  charge  of  hiring  teach- 
ers shook  his  head  sadly  and  told  me  re- 
cently: "I  get  more  and  more  little  girls 
fresh  out  of  college  with  a  general  degree 
coming  to  me  for  interviews.  None  of  them 
want  to  teach;  they  all  feel  they  should  be 
supervisors  or  superintendents." 

Every  student  group,  whatever  its  politi- 
cal leaning,  begins  its  manifesto  by  saying: 
"We  university  students,  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow . . ." 

Well,  it's  a  damned  good  thing  that  we're 
not  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Scratch  any 
university  student  and  you'll  find  a  fascist; 
some  you  don't  even  have  to  scratch. 

Somewhere  the  idea  fas  gained  currency 
that  if  you  spend  four  years  writing  essays 
and  such  you  become  a  paragon  ol  wisdom, 
and  it's  only  society's  short  sightedness  and 
envy  that  prevents  it  from  throwing  itseil 
at  your  feet. 

(Babel:  Society  as  Madness  and  Myth.  So- 
ciety is  mad,  say  all  the  profs,  apparently 
because  it's  not  being  run  the  way  the  aca- 
demics like  it). 

Consider  this:  not  much  you  learn  here 
is  particularly  valuable,  and  you  certainly 
can't  get  wisdom  by  osmosis,  so  how  does 
going  to  university  make  you  a  better  pei- 
son,  one  who  is  entitled  to  special  privi- 
leges? Honesty  and  a  common  sort  of  de- 
cency are  all  that  count  in  this  life,  and 
we  students  don't  have  any  monopoly  on 
these  virtues. 

The  next  time  you  watch  a  work  crew  of 
"common  labourers"  and  they  seem  to  be 
indolent  and  apathetic,  remember:  They 
may  hate  their  jobs  as  much  as  you  would 
if  you  had  to  do  them.  Can  anyone  really 
be  happy  as  a  waitress  or  street-cleaner,  the 
way  capitalists  say  you  have  to  be  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world  and  earn  your  medicare? 

A  jackass  who  gets  a  B.A.  is  a  jackass 
with  a  B.A. 

Up  the  revolution. 

—MIKE  KESTERTON 
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GLEN  BROWNLEE 


"MORAL  ISSUES:  In  the  last 
presidential  election  for  this 
body  one  question  which  was 
commonly  asked  was  "Should 
SAC  make  "moral"  decisions?" 

The  question  brings  up  the 
whole  realm  of  what  exactly 
is  a  "moral"  decision,  and  more 
important  what  about  the 
rights  of  minorities? 

The  nature  and  extent  of  such 
decisions  rests  with  the  indivi- 
dual SAC  representatives.  If 
these  representatives  are  deem- 
ed unrepresentative  by  the 
constituency  then  a  great  deal 
of  the  blame  for  this  falls  upon 
the  constituents  themselves 
who  if  they  deem  the  situation 
dangerous  enough  can  recall 
their  representative. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT:  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  the  position  of  the 


FRONTIER  COLLEGE 

NEEDS 

LABOURER-TEACHERS  FOR 
MAY  TO  SEPT.  1968 
Come  to  recruiting 
Wed  Feb.  14      1-2  p.m. 

HART  HOUSE  MUSIC  ROOM 

INTERVIEWS  WILL  BE  ARRANGED 


CLASSIFIED 


LETTINl  !  Latvian  students  club  Ski 
Outing.  Feb.  17/68.  Leave  from  491 
College  St.  ot  8:30.  Price  $2.50/pe.-son 
includes  bus,  supper  end  donee  after- 
words. Visi  oicinot  T.L.S.K. 


EXPERIENCED  LEGAL  SECRETARY  re- 
quires typing  ot  home.  Thesis,  fechni- 
ca  papers,  etc.  233-6801. 


ROOM  &  BOARD  in  pleosant  &  con- 
genial household.  Avenue  Road  -  5t. 
Clair  area.   Phone  481-7939. 


GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diomond" — H.  Proctor  ond  Co. 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416  921-7702. 


NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  !  Ca- 

noda  College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meals,  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  tor  stu- 
dents. Coll  Roger  Ootley  481-7439  now. 


1966  HONDAS  -  600  Sportscar  -  per- 
fect condition,  perfect  service  record  - 
full  range  of  accessories  including  ra- 
dio, heater  ond  studded  snow  tires.  All 
offers  considered.  927-1912. 


COMMUNITY  of  scholars  desire  bene- 
factor to  endow  building  fund.  Will- 
ing to  chonge  name.  Write:  Master  & 
Senior  Fellows,  Ferguson  College,  30 
Sussex  Ave,  Tor.  5. 


ST.  CLAIR  &  BATHURST  —  Girl  wanted 
to  share  furnished  apartment,  own 
room.  $12.00  531-2591  evenings  247- 
3154  after  nine. 


EXPERT  TYPING  of  theses  ond  essay 
papers  etc.  at  reasonable  rotes  by  ex- 
perienced secretary  at  home.  Pick  up 
&  delivery  if  absolutely  necessary,  no- 
minal charge.  222-3460. 


"WANTED:  QUORUM  OF  FIFTY  Innis 
students  for  open  meeting  to  amend 
constitution.  Also  SAC  Pres.  Candidates 
forum  5  p.m.  Tues.  Feb.  13  Innis." 


BRILLIANT  ENGLISH  GRADUATE  de- 
sires fluent  Fraulein  for  intensive  lin- 
guistic training.  Very  generous  salary. 
April  20  -  May  20.  D.  A.  Wentraub 
321  Bloor,  Apt.  309. 


LOST  a  black  3-ring  notebook  in  Sidney 
Smith.  Finder  please  return  to  Graduate 
Psych,  office  6th  floor,  Sid  Smith. 


PLAN  YOUR  HOLIDAY  —  Charter  my 
50'  Auxiliary  Ocean  Diesel  Ketch, 
sleeps  9  in  three  separate  coins.  Soil, 
fish,  dive  or  crom  —  leave  Miami  and 
enjoy  the  Bahamas  or  cruise  the  Gulf. 
Olympics,  anyone?  Use  as  hotel,  $175 
per  person,  per  week  bare  boat.  Write 
for  ship's  picture  and  plan.  H.  Haslam, 
275  North  Shore  Blvd.  E.,  Burlington, 
Ont. 


President  to  actively  lead  .this 
body  in  policy  derivation  and 
decision  making.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  SAC  has  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  allowing  in- 
ternal upheaval  this  year  princi- 
pally because  the  vocal  minori- 
ties on  the  campus  were  not  ta- 
ken seriously  enough  in  the  de- 
cision making  process. 

The  President  must  deem  the 
solidarity  of  the  SAC  as  the 
issue  of  prime  importance 
when  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
clear  and  present  danger  exists 
to  the  solidarity  of  this  body, 
no  matter  how  important  the 
issue  at  present  may  be. 

EDUCATION  AND  UNIVER- 
SITY GOVERNMENT:  The 
system  at  this  university  at  pre- 
sent is  in  many  aspects  in  need 
of  change,  I  think  we  all  realize 
this.  Problem  oriented  teaching 
and  other  types  m-sut  be  exten- 
sively investigated  by  the  SAC. 

Course  Evaluations,  the  en- 
couragement of  Course  Unions 
and  the  encouragement  of  Stu- 
dent Representation  on  Facul- 
ty Councils  are  fields  which  the 
SAC  has  gone  into  and  yet  are 
fields  where  so  much  more  has 
yet  to  be  accomplished. 

The  SAC  could  act  as  much 
more  of  a  catalyst  to  bring  Col- 
lege Councils  into  education. 
Local  councils  could  be  valua- 
ble assets  not  only  to  the  stu- 
dents on  Faculty  Councils,  but 
also  the  Course  Unions  and  the 
Education  Commission  of  the 
SAC. 

The  CUS  does  much  educat- 
ional  research  and  is  certainly 
worth  75  cents/student/year 
Thus  recommendations  of  the 
SAC  in  the  realm  of  academic 
reform  will  in  essence  imply  a 
meaningful  role  for  the  SAC  in 
the  establishment  of  a  true 
Community  of  Scholars. 

A  committee  will  I  believe 
be  set  up  by  Dr.  Bissell  upon 
his  return  to  the  University 
to  establish  effective  proposals 
for  the  internal  re-structuring 
of  this  University.  If  this  is  to 
be  a  community  of  scholars  the 
scholars  should  essentially  go- 
vern the  university.  Since  stu- 
dents are  part  of  this  commun- 
ity we  should  share  in  this. 


function;  however,  remember- 
ing that  we  are  hearer  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hderachy  based  upon 
scholarly  attributes. 

THE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE: Students  have  a  right  to 
be  represented  on  the  place- 
ment service.  I  would  fully  con- 
cur with  the  present  SAC  me- 
thod for  assigning  student  re- 
presentation on  this  body.  What 
I  did  not  agree  with  however 
was  the  SAC  policy  (which  has 
since  been  reversed)  to  "speci- 
fically instruct"  the  students 
on  this  voting  body  on  how  to 
vote.  It  may  be  recommended 
to  these  students  by  the  SAC 
on  how  to  vote:  however,  when 
the  vote  is  cast  the  decision  re- 
mains with  him. 

THE  BOOKSTORE:  If  we  are 
responsible  students  we  must 
at  the  same  time  be  responsi- 
ble citizens  in  society  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  person  of 
the  same  age  not  within  the 
university.  This  shall  be  my 
guiding  belief  in  any  dealings 
with  the  University  Caput. 

ACCESSIBILITY:  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  remain  at  the  pre- 
sent a  part  of  the  CUS  and  ful- 
ly back  them  in  their  political 
pressuring  to  bring  about  even- 
tually the  policy  of  Universal 
accessibility. 

MANPOWER  COMMITTEE: 
Hard  working,  perhaps  non- 
politically  minded  recruits  will 
be  needed  by  the  SAC  for  long- 
range  projects.  This  SAC  Com- 
mittee should  keep  in  constant 
contact  with  the  student  coun- 
cils on  campus  and  solicit  the 
names  of  those  interested  in 
specific  projects.  This  will  help 
to  a  significant  degree  to  com- 
bat the  non-involvement  barrier 
of  the  student  body  with  the 
SAC. 

POSAP:  We  must  also  con- 
tinue our  support  of  the  OUS 
in  its  dealings  with  Queen's 
Park  on  our  behalf  for  more 
student  aid  and  fairer  student 
aid. 

FURNITURE  CO-OP  and 
WAREHOUSE:  The  SAC  will 
establish  a  non-profit  furniture 
co-op  to  alleviate  this  harassing 
problem  faced  by  students.  The 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  fur 
niture  in  the  summer  months 
and  where  to  buy  cheap  furni- 
ture are  very  aggravating  as  I 
believe  many  of  you  at  the  pre- 
sent realize. 

SERVICES  COMMITTEE: 
This  SAC  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  for  establishing  an 
Information  Bureau  to  be  est- 
ablished within  the  Campus 
Centre.  Information  on  essay 
typing,  housing  and  even  baby- 
sitting could  be  handled  by  such 
a  bureau. 

HOUSING:  It  is  needless  lo 
say  that  the  SAC  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Ed.  Clark's  report  is  most 
extensive  and  most  promising. 
AH  1  can  say  is  that  every  ef- 
fort on  my  part  would  be  giv- 
en to  the  SAC's  fight  against 
expensive  and  inadequate  hous- 
ing. 


STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
PRESIDENTIAL  &  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1968 

POLLS  OPEN  —  8:30  A.M. 
CLOSE  —  6:00  P.M. 

ADVANCE  POLL 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1968 

MAIN  FOYER,  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  LIBRARY 

12-2  P.M. 

STUDENTS  MUST  HAVE  AN  A.T.L.  CARD  IN  ORDER  TO  VOTE 
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TION 


IAL 


HOPEFULS 


EY  STAND 


We  believe  SAC  goals  should 
be  student  goals.  A  student  go- 
vernment can  only  claim  legi- 
timacy if  that  is  the  case. 

We  believe  our  work  on  SAC 
this  year  and  our  backgrounds 
in  arts  and  professional  facul- 
ties can  help  us  greatly  if  elec- 
ted. 

The  social  purpose  of  the 
university  is  essentially  educat- 
ion, freeing  the  unique  capa- 
bilities of  each  individual,  mak- 
ing of  each  student  a  skeptical 
self-motivated  citizen  with  cer- 
tain acquired  knowledge  and 
abilities.  The  quality  of  this 
education  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  the  major  issue  in 
this  election.  The  need  for 
great  improvement  has  been 
documented  by  the  Macpher- 
son  Committee  in  Arts  and 
Science;  the  need  for  reform  is 
as  real  in  the  professional  fac- 
ulties. 

We  believe  the  building  of 
course  unions  and  the  encour- 
agement of  educational  activity 
and  evaluation  by  the  Profes- 
sional Student  Societies  is  a 
first  priority  in  improving  ed- 
ucation In  co-ordination  with 
the  SAC  Education  Commission 
these  groups  can  seek  more 
student-oriented  teaching  in 
their  respective  areas. 

We  will  establish  SAC  ex- 
perimental counter  -  courses 
in  any  event  to  seek  better, 
more  satisfying  learning  situa- 
tions for  the  student.  The  SAC- 
run  Tartu  College  will  provide 
another  chance  of  experiment- 
ing with  different  educational 
methods. 

Some  weekends  this  campus 
is  so  dead,  it  resembles  the  rest 
of  Ontario.  SAC  Dances,  film 
festivals,  plays,  speakers,  car 
rallies,  happenings,  etc.  should 
be  sponsored  and  co-ordinated 
with  college  and  faculty  affairs 


to  provide  a  fully-integrated 
social  program  all  the  time. 

SAC  goals  should  be  student 
goals.  SAC  Commissions  should 
increasingly  be  made  up  of 
non-SAC  members;  student  con- 
ferences and  open  forums 
should  be  held  on  controversial 
questions  which  come  up  dur- 
ing the  year;  and  regular  quest- 
ionaires  should  be  used  to  faci- 
litate student  communication, 
especially  with  non-residents. 

.  Since  the  Varsity  only  prints 
really  newsworthy  items,  justi- 
fiably, SAC  should  probably  is- 
sue more  extensive  background 
papers  on  various  topics  dur- 
ing the  year  and  circulate  them 
to  the  student  body. 

Finally,  the  democratic  bas- 
is of  SAC's  authority  should  be 
recognized  by  permitting  2,000 
students  to  sign  a  petition  and 
thereby  obtain  a  referendum  on 
any  motion  passed  or  defeated 
by  the  Council. 

The  SAC  should  provide  a 
service  for  students  to  advise 
and  aid  those  caught  up  in  the 
bureaucratic  tangle,  those  un- 
sure about  dropping  out,  those 
with  real  course  problems  or 
those  for  whom  the  stresses  of 
university  seem  temporarily  too 
great. 

Educational  opportunities  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  on  envi- 
ronmental conditions;  the  SAC 
must  improve  these  as  well.  The 
accomodation  projects  sugges- 
ted by  the  Administration,  such 
as  Innis  College,  are  in  limbo. 
SAC  is  building  Tartu  College; 
this,  however,  must  onlv  be  a 
start. 

We  must  apply  the  lessons 
learned  from  Tartu  to  building 
residences  to  meet  the  housing 
demand;  it  can  be  done.  Furth- 
er services,  such  as  a  furniture 
co-op  should  also  be  provided 
to  improve  individual  accom- 
modation. 


Bookstore:  our  suggestions 
are  not  unreasonable:  a  10  per 
cent  discount  on  books  is  less 
than  that  currently  granted  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  In 
fact,  the  Bookstore  met  SAC 
demands  earlier  this  year,  and 
then  cancelled  their  agree- 
ment. We  seek  only  the  rene- 
wal of  that  original  agree- 
ment. If,  however,  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  establish  a  co-op 
bookstore  on  this  campus. 

Lower  prices  for  all  students- 
will  be  the  result. 

LIBRARY:  further  action  is 
still  necessary  to  gain  full  ac- 
cess for  all  undergraduates  to 
the  main  stacks.  Action  must 
also  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
SAC  is  involved  in  discussions 
for  the  new  campus  library 
planned  for  Harbord  and  St. 
George. 

ENVIRONMENT:  the  park- 
ing problem  on  campus  is  go- 
ing to  get  even  worse,  unless 
long  term  planning  begins  now 
to  solve  it.  While  projected 
plans  for  the  south  campus  in- 
clude several  cafeterias,  furth- 
er action  may  also  be  necessary 
here  to  provide  decent  meals 
on  campus. 

We  will  continue  to  aid  social 
action  projects  such  as  the 
Summer  Education  Program, 
high  school  visitations  and  the 
Canadian  Indian  Youth  Council 
Program.  Social  action  should 
not,  however,  mean  the  passing 
of  meaningless  resolutions  on 
national  and  international  mat- 
ters. 

The  idea  that  SAC  goals  must 
be  student  goals,  must  also  ap- 
ply to  the  university  govern- 
ment question.  As  President 
and  Vice-President  we  shall 
seek  significant  student  parti- 


STEVEN  LANGDON 


cipation  under  open  conditions 
in  order  to  achieve  the  wider 
student  goals  of  educational  re- 
form and  environmental  im- 
provement. | 

This  then  is  our  program: 
with  the  teamwork  of  a  profes- 
sional and  an  arts  student  can 
come,  we  believe,  wide  campus 
support  for  SAC  and  its  goals. 
With  our  experience  as  mem- 
bers of  the  SAC  this  year,  can 
come  a  better  idea  of  how  the 
Council  works,  the  set-up  of 
the  bureaucracy,  and  the  way 
to  get  things  done.  j 

And  with  the  support  of  the 
student  body,  can  come  a  real 
push  to  make  life  better  for  the 
students  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  is  our  commit- 
ment; on  the  basis  of  our  pro- 
gram, we  seek  your  support. 


I  am  running  for  President  of 
the  SAC  because  I  believe  that 
student  government  on  campus 
needs  a  new  direction. 

For  though  we  may  all  agree 
that  many  SAC  programs  are 
excellent,  we  should  realize 
'hat  they  need  constant  effort 
and  attention.  This  year  we 
have  seen  them  overshadowed, 
neglected,  and  their  progress 
retarded,  while  the  SAC  insist- 
ed  on  pursuing  sensational  is- 
sues. 

thF°^  What  is  the  PurPose  of 
riM-  ?  Is  il  t0  prescribe  an 
♦^Iticial  Morality  for  U  of  T 
*  "dents?  Or,  is  it  to  serve  the 
students,  designing  and  carry- 
g  out  programs  which  meet 
'he»-  real  needs. 

In  this  light,  the  distinction 


made  above  is  not  an  ideologic- 
al split  between  the  Left  and 
Right,  but  simply  a  choice  be- 
tween the  irresponsible  and  the 
responsible,  the  sensational  and 
the  pragmatic. 

I  have  made  my  choice;  and 
I  believe  that  most  of  this  cam- 
pus feels,  as  I  do,  that  the 
SAC  will  relate  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  only  when 
it  concerns  itself  less  with  draft 
dodgers  and  war  materials  and 
more  with  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  and  developing 
student  services. 

Certain  as  I  am  that  the  SAC 
has  wasted  much  of  its  energy 
this  year,  I  remain  convinced 
that  student  government,  pro- 
perly led,  can  make  great  pro- 
gress in  the  areas  that  count. 

If  I  am  elected,  here  are  some 
of  the  areas  in  which  I  will  act: 

COURSE  REFORM:  I  will 
appoint  a  SAC  COURSE  UN- 
ION CO  ORDINATOR  who  will 
help  set  up  course  unions  in 
each  subject  taught  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  Co-ordinator  will 
encourage  these  unions,  once 
established,  towards  thorough 
analysis  leading  to  reform  of 
the  present  courses,  and  will 
bring  the  full  resources  of  the 
SAC  to  bear  on  implementing 
any  valid  recommendations  of 
the  course  unions. 


COURSE  CRITIQUES:  I  will 
insist  upon  close  co-operation 
between  the  editors  of  next 
year's  Course  Critique  and  the 
Course  Union  Co-ordinator,  so 
that  the  Critique  will  be  useful 
and  not  just  $15,000  down  the 
drain. 

REFERENDUMS:  The  SAC 
Constitution  should  be  amen- 
ded to  allow  a  campus-wide  re- 
ferendum if  TWO-THIRDS  of 
the  Council  Members  so  desire. 
The  Dow  issue  should  not  have 
led  to  a  presidential  election 
but  a  referendum. 

SAC  PRESS  LIASON:  I  will 
appoint  the  Communications 
Commissioner  as  the  SAC's 
Press  Liaison.  Each  issue  of  the 
Varsity  next  year  should  con- 
lain  a  small  section  where  SAC 
progress  and  programs  can  be 
publicized. 

MACPHERSON  REPORT: 
Continuing  analysis  of  fhe  re- 
commendations of  the  Mac- 
Pherson  Report  should  be  ad- 
ded to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Education  Commission  of 
the  SAC  The  Commission  will 
direct  SAC  iniative  towards  im- 
plementation of  this  Report. 

STUDENT  HOUSING:  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  finance  90 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  stu- 
dent housing  project.  Let  us 
use  the  experience  gained  from 


the  Tartu  College  experiment  to 
fully  exploit  this  willingness. 

CUS  MEMBERSHIP)  The 
University  of  Toronto  should 
strongly  support  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  (and  OUS) 
only  if  it  concerns  itself  with 
legitimate  student  interests,  and 
I  will  forcefully  advance  this 
position  at  the  next  CUS  Con- 
ference and  Seminar. 

SUBSIDIES  FOR  CAMPUS 
CLUBS:  A  separate  section  of 
the  budget  should  be  set  up,  to 
be  used  for  subsidies  to  cam- 
pus clubs.  Active  participation 
while  at  the  University  should 
be  encouraged. 

STUDENT  -  RUN  BOOK- 
STORE: I  will  go  through  with 
plans  to  set  up  a  SAC-sponsor- 
ed  bookstore  if  continued  nego- 
tiation with  the  University 
Bookstore  proves  fruitless. 

BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOCIE- 
TY: The  University  should  also 
be  a  centre  for  recreation  and 
culture.  If  its  programs  are 
imaginatively  conceived  and  ef- 
ficiently produced,  the  Blue 
and  White  Society  should  have 
strong  backing  from  the  SAC. 

EATING  ON  CAMPUS:  I  will 
press  for  low-cost  eating  facili- 
:ies  around  campus,  particularly 


in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  and  the 
old  bookstore. 

RADIO  VARSITY:  Radio  is  a 
direct  medium  with  exciting 
possibilities.  But  Radio  Varsity 
cannot  fulfill  its  potential  until 
its  broadcasts  reach  a  larger 
percentage  of  students.  The 
SAC  should  support  Radio  Var- 
sity's expansion  plans,  includ- 
ing service  to  Scarborough  and 
Erindale.  | 

DEALING  WITH  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION:  I  believe  that 
students  and  university  admin- 
istrators share  a  common  in- 
terest in  working  together  to 
foster  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity. While  I  will  firmly  ad- 
vance the  student's  position,  I 
will  avoid  the  paranoid  suspic- 
ion which  has  tended  to  color 
recent  SAC  thinking.  j 

Any  student  leader  who  seeks 
to  commandeer  the  SAC  in  pur- 
suit of  a  single  social  purpose 
should  be  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
monstration, not  at  the  head 
of  the  SAC. 

During  this  campaign,  I  have 
made  no  secret  of  where  I 
stand.  My  ideology,  my  pro- 
grams, and  my  desire  to  be  of 
service,  are  all  placed  openly 
before  you.  It  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  ask  for  your  support. 
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TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  [nto  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  ANO  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


S.A.C.  CHARTER  FLIGHTS 

Right  now... 


MAY  8 

-JUNE 

3 

-  $186 

-  5  seats  available 

MAY  27 

-  SEPT. 

13 

-  $242 

-  wait  list  of  10 

MAY  30 

-  SEPT. 

7 

-  $242 

-  wait  list  of  8 

JUNE  9 

-  SEPT. 

5 

-  $242 

-  5  seats  available 

JUNE  11 

-JULY 

6 

-  $242 

-  15  seats  available 

NOTE:  Payment  in  full  due  at  time  of  application. 

All  transfers  and  cancellations  subject  to  $5.00  fee. 


Talk  over  your  future 
with  the  Bell  employment 
reps  when  they  visit  your 
campus  on 

FEBRUARY  15  &  16 

GR  ADS-TO-BE- IN: 

ENGINEERING  •  (CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL  &  INDUSTRIAL)  • 
COMMERCE  •  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Ask  at  your  Placement  Office 
for  informative  booklets  and 
arrange  for  an  interview  now  I 


Bell  Canada 


campaign  profile 

NORM  SCHACHAR 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Norman  Schachar  (II 
Meds)  wasted  no  time  In 
starring  his  campaign  for 
the  vice-presidency  of  the 
SAC. 

The  ballots  for  president 
and  vice-president  will  be 
separate  and  this  worries 
Schachar.  "I  only  hope  peo- 
ple realize  I'm  running  on 
the  same  ticket  as  Steve 
Langdon." 


Schachar  and  Langdon 
think  they  make  a  good 
team,  representing  both  arts 
and  professional  faculties. 
"We're  out  to  show  both 
that  SAC  is  relevant  to  them, 
not  how  it  could  be  relevant 
to  them."  commented  Scha- 
char. 

Schachar  lives  in  New  Col- 
lege residence,  but  he  is 
against  the  building  of  ad- 
ditional residences  where 
the  costs  can  be  as  high  as 
$12,000  a  bed.  "We  need 
housing  like  Tartu  College, 
which  costs  $4,500  a  bed," 
he  said. 


As  a  member  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  and  a  SAC  repre- 
sentative, Schachar  has  had 
experience  with  students 
and  administrative  prob- 
lems. Last  summer  he  was 
sent  as  a  representative  to 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents seminar  in  Vancouver. 

"I  went  to  the  seminar  a 
staid  young  man  and  came 
back  wearing  beads.  They 
taught  me  a  lot,  especially 
the  importance  of  having  a 
human  element  in  student 
government. 

"Many  students  shy  away 
from  SAC  because  of  its 
highly  political  nature.  I'll 
do  my  best  to  encourage 
students  to  come  and  work 
for  SAC  even  if  they  don't 
know  exactly  what  they 
want  to  do.  SAC  can  always 
use  manpower  and  it  is  a 
way  of  getting  students  in- 
volved in  their  governmeni. 

To  Schachar  one  of  the 
central  issues  of  the  election 
is  the  problem  of  education. 
Though  there  have  been 
course  evaluations  under- 
taken in  arts  subjects,  he 
feels  it's  time  for  an  evalua- 
t  i  o n  of  the  professional 
courses. 

One  of  the  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  education  pro- 
blem is  the  formation  of  al- 
ternative courses  to  be  of- 
fered by  SAC. 

Though  no  credits  would 
be  given  to  students  attend- 
in  g  these  supplementary 
courses,  it  would  be  a  step 
forward  in  determining  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation. 

"I'm  firmly  a  man  of  com- 
promise," he  says.  "I  don't 
agree  with  those  who  say  we 
have  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feels,  us. 


SAC  University  Committee 
OPEN  MEETING 

"A  Counter  -  Proposal  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  Suggestion 
for  Student  Representation." 

Staff-student  committee  representatives, 
College  student  council  officers,  and  interested 
by-standers  urged  to  attend. 


TUESDAY,  FEB.  13 
4  p.m. 


DEBATES  ROOM 
HART  HOUSE 
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FEBRUARY  14th 

BROTHERHOOD  DAY  ON  CAMPOS 

SPONSORED  BY  NEWMAN, 
HILLEL,  CANTERBURY  AND  KNOX 

WATCH  FOR  POSTERS  ! 


Frontier  College-education  in  the  rough 

By  BRIAN  JOHNSON    ""5" 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

Bill  Jordan  (HI  SMC) 
sent  last  summer  woryine 
with  alcoholics,  illiterate? 
and  ex-convicts  at  a  rail 
camp  in  northern  Quebec 
And  he  enjoyed  it. 

He  was  a  "laborer  tea- 
cher" at  Frontier  College  a 
Toronto-based  adult  educa- 
tion centre  that  recruits  and 
sends  out  students  to  work 
and  teach  during  the  sum- 
mer at  rail  camps,  mines 
and  lumber  and  construc- 
tion camps  in  northern  Ca- 
nada The  college  can  grant 
certificates  up  to  Grade  H". 

A  "laborer-teacher"  works 
and  gets  paid  just  like  the 
other  workers  during  com- 
pany time.  But  after-hours 
he  teaches  any  who  are  in- 
terested. Frontier  College 
supplies  the  books,  magaz- 
ines and  films. 

CLASSROOM  IN  BOXCAR 

'My  classroom  was  a  box- 
car,' said  Jordan.  "It  took 
me  weeks  just  to  wrangle 
that  boxcar  out  of  the  rail- 
road company.  You're  on 
your  own  out  there." 

One  of  the  men  Jordan 
taught  was  Hugh  Jobbes  a 
64-years  old  Cape  Bretoner 
with  a  Crade  3  education 
who  had  worked  on  the  gang 
for  22  years. 

"I've  never  seen  anybody 
work  so  hard  in  my  life  as 
Hugh,  Jordan  said.  "He 
earns  $1.67  an  hour  — and 
supports  four  kids  at  his 
-  home  in  Bras  D'or." 

"One  day  he  got  news 
from  home  that  his  house 
had  burned  to  the  ground. 
He  lost  his  home,  furniture 
and  all  the  clothes  that  we- 
ren't on  his  back.  But  he  did 
not  lose  a  half  hour  of  work 
over  it." 

"We  helped  him  recon- 
struct his  home  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  "Jordan  said 
proudly. 

One  Saturday  night  at  the 
camp,  Jordan  planned  a 
party.  He  had  set  up  several 
committees  of  workers  to 
organize  it,  but  when  the 
time  came,  could  find  no 
Place  to  hold  it.  Jobbes  solv- 
ed the  problem.  He  broke 
into  a  disused  conductor's 
house. 

"It  was  a  Centennial 
Party,"  said  Jordan.  We 
showed  National  Film  Board 
movies  and  sang  'O  Canada' 
in  French. 


EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

Lecture  Series  by 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

"LORD  TENNYSON  AND  KARL  MARX 
I  he  Poet  and  the  Pauper" 

TODAY 

Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  Colleae,  at  5.30  p.m. 

.  Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  ,he  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


Frontier  College  instructor 
students  i„  Frobisher  Bay. 

"You  talk  about  separa- 
tism in  Quebec— I've  never 
seen  as  much  cooperation 
as  on  the  gang  this  summer." 

Tne  food  at  the  camp  rane- 
es from  fair  to  foul.  Jordan 
described  meals  where  you 
had  to  "look  at  your  food 
before  you  ate  it  to  pick  out 
the  maggots." 

Personal  hygiene  was  anot- 
her problem,  said  Jordan. 

there  was  one  worker  who 
didn't  wash  all  summer.  The 
company  gave  Him  a  full  day 
off  to  wash.  He  didn't  and 
they  fired  him.'" 

INVALUABLE  EXPERIENCE 

Despite  the  obvious  ha- 
zards of  a  job  with  Frontier 
College,  most  laborer-tea- 
chers feel  the  experience  is 
invaluable. 

"Anybody  who  goes  out 
there  for  the  money  is  crazy,'' 
said  Bob  Cherniak  (HI  Eng). 

John  Henderson  (III 
Knox)  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  friendship  at  the 
camps.  At  night  he  went  out 
to  the  pub  with  his  co-work- 
ers and  on  weekends  he  took 
them  fishing. 

Frontier  College  is  holding 
a  recruiting  meeting  1  p.m. 
Wednesday  in  the  Hart 
House  Music  Room.  It  is 
open  to  all  students  intere- 
sted in  being  a  laborer-tea- 
cher this  summer. 

"Before  you  leave  you  are 
given  a  grounding  in  hand- 
ling illiteracy,  VD,  and  alco- 
holism," said  Jordan.  "You 
are  on  your  own  once  you 
leave  Toronto." 

Charniak  agreed:  "There's 
a  common  saying  at  Frontier 
College  —  'We're  right  beh- 
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Michael  Denker  with  Eskimo 

ind  you  .  .  .  a  thousand  miles 
behind  you." 


U.  C  STUDENTS 

PORTIA -ROBINETTE 

DOUBLES  DEBATING  TOURNAMENT 

MOON  HOURS  STARTING  FEB.  26 

CASH    PRI7FQ  PHONE  H.  SIEGEL 

OAifl    fKIZt*  TO  ENTER  231-5510 


Getting  Engaged? 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
DIAMOND  BUYING 
On  revest  we  will  forward  o  book- 
I  he   Dov     You  Buv  A  Din. 

™P?ct  eZ'""'?9  «h°'  X  sholS 
-xpect  ond  get  when  vou  invest  in 
o  diamond  ond  how  we  con  sow 
Schos?:™'  "Ml  °'  m°""  ™  «s 

Hugh  Proctor 
S  Co. 

Diamond  Dealers 
Suite  416. 
I  he  Colonnade" 
Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

I |in  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
Oil,  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Vonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shin.  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-ll  p.m.  Daily 


IT  WAS  THEIR  FINEST  HOUR 
IT  COULD  BE  YOUR  FINEST  TIME! 


If  you  are  between  18    and    30    L,„„i'  tr 
challenaina  «De,ie„ce  in  '  £ 

V.I.P. 

Volunteers  (or  Isroel  Program 


SHERUT  LA'AM 
Volunteer  Service  Corps  for 
Israel 

on:  YEAR 


f  you  are  a  professional, 
college  graduate  or  undergra- 
duate, you  ore  needed  as  a 
teacher,  instructor,  tutor,  tech- 
nician, nurse,  social  worker,  etc. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an 
experience  in  communal  living 
you  may  join  the  full  year  Kib- 
butz program  as  a  regular  Kib- 
butznik. 

Knowledge  of  Hebrew  not  es- 
sential. Hebrew  study  in  Israel 
is  part  of  the  program 
COST 

U.S.  $670  round-trip  air  fare 
NEXT  DEPARTURES 

July  ond  September  1968. 


SIX  MONTHS 

Six-month  experience  livina 
and  working  in  a  Kibbutz  or 
Moshav  with  the  possibility  of 
short-term  assignments  in  re- 
covery and  development  pre- 
lects orising  from  new  circum- 
stances in  Israel. 

HEBREW  CLASSES 
LECTURES,  SEMINARS 

A  variety  of  enriching  educa- 
tional programs  to  bring  you 
closer  to  the  people  and  land 
or  Israel. 

COST 

U.S.  $535  round-trip  air  fore 


LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  PARTIAL  LOANS  AVAILABLE 


Tne  Challenge  of  Establishing  New  Border  Kit-buUm, 

£«^Vl^  Especially  when  you 

youth.  This  is  a  truly  fulnThng  experience!  Pi°n<iering 
SHERUT  LA'AM — V.I.P. 

188  Marlee  Ave.  Toronto  19      Tel.:  783-4722 
I  want  ta  join  □  SHERUT  LA'AM    □  V  I  P 

Please  send  me  Q  More  information  D  Application  Forms 

NAME   

ADDRESS   

CITY 

PROVINCE. 


M 


IN  THE 

TECHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


MON.  FEB.  12,  1:00,  RM  2117 
SID  SMITH 

THE  LIVING  MACHINE 

TUES.  FEB.  13,  1:00,  RM.  2117 
SID  SMITH 

MAN  &  HIS  RESOURCES 
CAN  THE  EARTH 
PRODUCE 


WED.  FEB.  14,1.00,  RM.2118 
SID  SMITH 

THE  CITY  &  THE  FUTURE 


THURS.  FEB.  15,  1:00  RM.2117 
SID  SMITH 

A  PLACE  TO  STAND 

(Ontario's  award-winning 
Expo  67  film) 


NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  PRODUCTIONS  DEALING  WITH 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  U.  OF  T.  PROGRESSIVE  CONSERVATIVE  CLUB 

I  Hb  VARSITY,  Mo7a£^ba!or^2ic£r^ 


One  hour 

WBTimnas: 

CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


HERE  &  NOW 


"A  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY?" 

NEXT  IN  THE  SERIES 

6.  QUIET  DIPLOMACY 

—  PROF.  ABRAHAM  ROTSTEIN 

Political  Economy  Dept.  U.  of  T. 
Member  of  Gordon  tosk  force  on  foreign  investment 

—  Mon.  Feb.  12-1:00  p.m.  -  Sid  Smith  1073 

7.  CANADA  AND  RUSSIA 

—  PETER  WORTHINGTON 

Former  Moscow  Bureau 
Chief,  The  Telegram 

—  Tues.  Feb.  13-1:00  p.m.  -  Sid  Smith  1073 

EVERYONE  WELCOME  —  BRING  YOUR  LUNCH 

Sponsored  by  U.  of  T.  Liberal  Club 


TODAY 
Noon 

Discussion  on  Why  Baho'i?  in  the 
Mulock  House  Common  Room,  Whit- 
ney Hall.  Bring  your  lunch. 

Noon  to  4  p.m. 

A  Conadtan  Youth  Hostel  informa- 
tion booth  will  be  open  in  the  Trinity 
Buttery  answering  questions  on  hostel- 
ling in  Conada,  the  U.S.,  and  Europe. 

1  p.m. 

Professor  Abraham  Rotstein,  mem- 
ber of  the  Walter  Gordon  task  force 
on  foreign  investment,  will  speak  in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  1073.  on  "An 
Appraisol  of  Quiet  Diplomacy." 

Progressive  Conservative  club  pre- 
sents the  National  Film  Board's  The 
Living  Machine,  os  part  of  the  Think- 
in  on  Man  in  the  Technological  So- 
ciety. Sidney-Smith,  Room  2117. 
1:10  p.m. 

Production  of  Jules  Feiffer's  Crawl- 
ing Arnold,  in  Cartwright  Holl.  St.  Hil- 
da's. Free.  Bring  your  lunch. 

The    Graduate    Christian  Fellowship 


wil  study  I  John,  in  Room  21,  UC.  All 
welcome. 


Meeting  of  Christian  Perspectivts 
Club  in  the  North  Sitting  Room  of  Hart 
House. 

TUESDAY 
10:15  a.m. 

Meeting  for  those  interested  in  run- 
ning for  UC  Cercle  executive.  Room  11. 
UC.  If  you  can't  make  it,  phone  Sylvia 
at  364-1049. 

Noon  to  3  p.m. 

Information  booth  open  for  Cana- 
dian Youth  Hostel,  answering  ques- 
tions on  hostelling  in  Canada,  the  U.S. 
and  Europe. 

1  p.m. 

Peter  Worthington,  former  Moscow 
bureau  chief  for  The  Toronto  Tele- 
gram, speaks  on  Canada  ond  the 
U.S.S.R.  Sidney  Smith.  Rm.  1073. 

All  students  interested  in  helping 
the  Brownlee-Nitkin  campaign  come  to 
the  Copper  Room,  Wymilwood,  Victono 
College. 


HILLEL 

TODAY  Monday,  February  12,  1:00  p.m., 
U.C.,  Room  214 

Seminar  with 

DR.  DAVID  SAVAN 

Dept.  of  Philosophy,  U.  of  T. 
on 

"IS  THERE 
A  NEW  MORALITY?' 


Hillel  Student  Elections 
Sunday,  March  10 


Progressive  Conservative  Club  pre- 
sents the  National  Film  Board's  Man 
and  His  Resources  and  Con  the  Eorrh 
produce.  Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith. 

1:10  p.m. 

Production  of  Jules  Feiffer's  Crawl- 
ing Arnold  in  Cartwright  Hall.  St.  Hil- 
da's. Free.  Bring  your  lunch. 

Open  discussion  on  The  University 
Game,  at  16  Bancroft  Avenue.  Speoker: 
Howord  Adelman. 

4  p.m. 

Open  meeting  to  amend  the  SAC  con- 
stitution and  a  SAC  presidential  can- 
didates' forum  in  the  Innis  Common 
Room. 

6  p.m. 

The  Hillel  Diners  Club  meets.  Call 
923-7837  for  reservations.  Members 
$1 .25,  non-members  $1.75.  Members 
please  bring  cards. 

7  p.m. 

Centennial  Film  Board  tour  of  film 
opticals.  Meets  at  Sun  Life  Building, 
500  University  Ave. 

1  B&W  1 


|  Is  Coming 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS  A  TRIP  TO  THE 

QUEBEC  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

—  Thurs.  Fri.  &  Sat.  —  Feb.  22,  23  &  24  (the  last  weekend  of  Reading  Week  and  Quebec  Winter  Carnival) 

—  Accommodation  &  Return  Fare  by  train  included  (5  people  to  a  room,  meals  are  not  included) 

—  Cost:  $36.00  for  the  week-end  —  there  are  only  120  places  available,  so  tickets  will  be  sold  on  a  first  come, 

first  serve  basis. 

—  Applications  are  now  being  accepted  at  the  S.A.C.  Office  —  a  five  dollar  ($5)  deposit  (non-refundable)  is  re- 

quired with  each  application  —  Balance  to  be  paid  no  later  than  Thurs.  Feb.  15,  when  tickets  will 
be  given  out. 


C.N.R. 


Schedule 


LEAVING  TORONTO  — WED.  FEB.  21  AT  11:55  P.M. 
ARRIVING  MONTREAL  —  THURS.  FEB.  22  AT  7:30  A.M. 
CHANGE  TRAINS 

LEAVING  MONTREAL  —  THURS.  FEB.  22  AT  12  NOON 
ARRIVING  QUEBEC  CITY  —  THURS.  FEB.  22  at  3:30  P.M. 

'(tentative  schedule) 


RETURN 

LEAVING  QUEBEC  CITY  —  SAT.  FEB.  24  AT  5  P.M. 
ARRIVING  MONTREAL  —  SAT.  FEB.  24  AT  8:15  P.M. 
CHANGE  TRAINS 

LEAVING  MONTREAL  —  SAT.  FEB.  24  AT  1 1 .55  P.M. 
ARRIVING  TORONTO  —  SUN.  FEB.  25  AT  7:30  A.M. 
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Gymnasts  fail  to  groove  real  cool  meet 


By  JIM  MEAT 

The  Varsity  gymnastics 
squad  tuned  up  for  next 
week's  OQAA  championships 
with  an  impressive  victory 
over  MacMaster  in  an  exhi- 
bition show  held  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Hart  House. 

Unfortunately  for  both 
gymnasts  and  spectators, 
the  temperature  in  the  gym 
was  a  cool,  crisp  fifty-five 
degrees  and  only  meet  co- 
ordinator Tom  Watt,  used 
10  the  rigours  of  Varsity  Ar- 
ena in  his  more  familiar  role 
as  hockey  coach,  appeared 
at  all  comfortable.  The  cold 
however,  was  more  than  un- 
comfortable— it  was  danger- 
ous. The  gymnasts  couldn't 
get  a  grip  or  bounce  on  the 
cold,  hard  floor  and  several 
sustained  minor  injuries, 
while  at  least  two  competit- 
ors came  off  the  high  bar  in 
the  middle  of  their  routines 
because  it  was  too  slippery. 

Varsity  gymnasts  dominat- 
ed most  events  with  Dave 
Stein  taking  fourth  place. 
Copeland  also  finished  in  a 
Copeland  and  John  Korl- 
wright  finishing  first  and 
second  respectively  in  the 
all-round  competition.  A  first 


This  student  discount  card 


means  more  than 


Jim  Archibald  (above)  tied  for  third  place  in  opening  free 
exercises  event  at  gym  meet  with  McMaster  on  Saturday. 

photo  by  BRIAN  McVEY 


place  finish  by  Carl  Sloane 
and  a  third  place  tie  for  Ja 
mie  Archibald  and  Copeland 
in  the  opening  free  exercises 
event  got  Toronto  off  to  a 
strong  start  and  they  never 
looked  back. 

Brian  McVey  and  Cope- 
land finished  one-two  on  the 
parallel  bars,  then  reversed 
the  order  in  the  side  horse 
competition  with  Arthur 
first  place  tie  with  Toronto's 
Phil  Michaelif  for  vaulting 


honours  and  was  third  on 
the  horizontal  bar.  A  second 
place  showing  by  Mauro  Di 
Pasquale  on  rings  and  a  first 
place  performance  for  John 
Kortwright  on  the  horizon- 
tal bar  rounded  out  the 
strong  Varsity  team  effort. 

It  appears  that  the  gym- 
nasts are  more  than  set  to 
give  favoured  Universite  de 
Montreal  a  real  battle  for 
top  honours  in  next  Satur- 
day's showdown. 


M  Blues  thrash  U.S.  Aquatic  Club  63-33 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  University  of  Toronto 
swimming  team  finished 
their  regular  season  in  fine 
style  by  defeating  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Aquatic  Club 
in  an  exhibition  meet  Satur- 
day night.  Even  though 
strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  several  swimmers  from 
the  Etobicoke  club,  USAC 
still  managed  to  compile  on- 
ly a  score  of  33  points  to  Var- 
sity's total  of  63. 

Blues'  rookie  sensation 
Terry  Bryon  again  was  their 
outstanding  performer  with 
victories  in  the  500  and  1000 
yard  freestyle  and  the  200 
yard  butterfly.  Toronto's 
great  veteran,  Gaye  Stratten, 
won  the  200  yard  individual 
medley,  and  the  200  back- 
stroke, both  by  wide  margins 


over  his  opponents.  Alan 
Pyle  and  Chris  Fisher  finish- 
ed one-two  in  the  50  free  ant' 
Theo  van  Ryn  took  the  100 
free  in  a  close  finish  over 
USAC's  Lance  Peto. 

Peto  was  a  big  gun  for  US- 
AC,  with  a  narrow  victory 
over  Blues'  Robin  Campbell 
in  the  200  freestyle  to  go  with 
his  second  in  the  100.  Gler. 
McCIochlin  also  had  a  big 
night,  as  he  beat  Varsity  s 
Morris  Vaillencourt  in  the 
200  breaststroke,  and  placed 
second  in  the  200  medley. 

Blues  won  both  relay.-. 
The  team  of  Stratten,  Bob 
Heatley,  Paul  Fisher,  and  van 
Ryn  took  the  400  medley, 
while  Chris  Fisher,  Pyle, 
Campbell,  and  van  Ryr. 
again,  combined  for  a  vic- 
tory in  the  400  freestyle. 

Toronto  now  concentrates 


on  the  OQAA  championships 
to  be  held  in  London  in  two 
weeks.  Blues  hope  to  qualify 
at  least  eight  men  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Intercollegiate  finals, 
two  weeks  later,  whi*;h 
means  that  they  will  have  to 
get  great  performances  from 
the  whole  team  at  Western 
This  will  require  the  swim- 
mers to  reach  a  peak  in  t  w  o 
weeks,  and  then  hold  it  foi 
anoher  two  until  the  Inter- 
:ollegiates;  a  very  difficult 
task. 


>%  off 

on  all  rentals  and 

io% 

discount  on  all  purchases 

It  also  means  Syd  Silver's 
•  quality  •  fit  •  dependability  •  service 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  student  discount 
card  c|ip  it  from  this  ad  and  use  it  as  a 
regular  card.  For  those  big  important 
occasions  remember  Syd  Silver,  Canada's 
leading  name  in  formal  wear. 

Special  Group  Rates 
TUXBDOS  TAILS 

$9so  HO 

Sydd 

Silver     Formats  Ltd. 


500Yonge  Street. 
923-4611 


83  Bloor  Street  West 
923-1281 


University  of  Toronto 

Committee  on  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science 

presents 
an  open  lecture  on 

THE  ORIGINS 
OF  DARWINISM 

BY  M.J.S.  HODGE 

FEB.  13-1:10  P.M. 

102  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING  BLDG. 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund 


POCULI  LUDIQUE 
SOCIETAS 

PRESENTS 
CAMBISES 

directed  by  Skip  Shand 

WEST  HALL, 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fti. 
Feb.  14,  IS,  16  at  8:00  p.m. 
Sot. 

Feb.  17  at  2:00  and  8:00  p.m. 
ADMISSION  FREE 


s?  ® 

|  U  of  T  CHORUS  i 
|  U  of  T  CHAMBER  ENSEMBLE  | 

I  CONCERT  I 


TUTOR 

CALCULUS 
STATISTICS 

FINITE  DIFFERENCES 
ACCOUNTING 
AND 
LIFE 

CONTINGENCIES 

A.  G.  DONN 

RU.  3  2257 

EVENINGS 


8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall 


Feb.  18, 1968 
Hart  House 


s? 


ADMISSION  FREE 
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PAUL  LAURENT  SPARKS  BIG  WIN 


Blue/  veteran  leftwinger  Ward  Pass!  and  Waterloo  defenseman  Bob  Murdoch  chase  an 
inviting  rebound  in  front  of  Warrior  goaltender  Dave  Quarrie.  Waterloo  captain  Ron  Sm 
ith  {  )  gets  set  to  cover  up  possible  deflection. 

photo  by  LEN  GILDAV 

Flashy  five  finesse  foes  for  faithful  fans 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

"We're  number  one"  thun- 
dered the  myriad  Lutheran 
fans  after  Saturday  night's 
contest  in  Hart  House.  Their 
Golden  Hawks  had  just  de- 
feated Varsity  Blues  84-73  in 
exhibition  to  run  their  record 
against  Canadian  teams  to 
15-2. 

The  fans'  confidence  seems 
justified  — ■  Hawks  are  a 
good  team  and  appear  a  sure 
bet  to  make  the  national 
championships  in  March. 
Their  five  starters  (who  play- 
ed the  entire  game)  are  the 
best  single  unit  around,  with 
size,  speed,  and  finesse  going 
for  them. 

Blues,  nevertheless,  were 
right  in  the  game  until  the 
final  five  minutes.  The  first 
half  ended  with  the  score  43 
apiece,  and  the  play  reflected 
the  score.  Varsity's  shooting 
was  accurate,  and  John  Had- 
den  put  in  a  fine  individual 
effort,  collecting  13  points 
and  ten  rebounds. 

The  teams  exchanged  bas- 
kets for  most  of  the  second 
half.  But  with  five  minutes 
to  play  and  the  score  68-65 
for  Waterloo  the  timing 
clock  stopped,  and  so,  it 
seemed,  did  Blues.  Varsity 
shot  miserably,  and  they 
were  unable  to  get  the  re- 

Eben  drafted 

B.C.  Lions  ignored  Mike 
Eben's  protestations  that  he 
wants  to  stay  in  Toronto 
next  year,  and  named  the 
Varsity  football  star  as  their 
number  one  Canadian  col- 
lege draft  choice.  Eben  has 
said  many  times  that  his 
main  interest  next  year  is 
obtaining  a  masters'  degree 
in  German  literature,  and 
the  only  university  that  off- 
ers the  appropriate  courses 
is  Toronto. 

Also  drafted  by  a  CFL  club 
was  the  SIFL's  top  rusher 
last  year.  Varsity's  Mike 
Raham.  He  was  drafted  by 
Calgary  Stampeders. 


bounds  for  that  second  try. 
Hawks,  led  by  guard  Sandy 
Nixon,  forced  the  play  at 
Blues'  end  and  upped  their 
margin  to  the  final  eleven 
points. 

Forward  Pete  Misikowetz 
was  the  game's  high  scorer 
with  20  points,  followed  by 
Nixon  with  19,  Dave  Baird 
with  18,  Norm  Cuttiford 
with  14.  and  Bob  Bain  with 
13. 

High  man  for  Blues  was 
Bruce  Dempster  with  18 
points.  John  Hadden  finish- 
ed the  game  with  15  points, 
and  Arvo  Neidre  had  13. 

And  now  a  complaint.  If 
Hawks  are  the  most  talented 
team  in  the  area,  they  are 
also  the  chippiest.  Coach  Ho- 
ward Lockhart  seems  to  have 
schooled  his  players  in  all 
the  fine  arts  of  elbowing, 
tripping,  and  shoving.  Guard 
Bob  Bain,  in  particular,  ap- 
pears to  enjoy  his  role  as 
team  hatchet  man.  Saturday 
night  the  aggressive  tactics 
worked,  and  Blues,  who  are 
less  experienced  in  belliger- 
ency, were  getting  caught 
when  they  retaliated  —  Var- 
sity, for  example,  picked  up 
21  fouls,  to  9  for  Hawks. 

If  Lutheran  plays  in  a 
closely  refereed  game,  (Sat- 
urday night,  the  officials  let 
both  teams  get  away  with 
murder)  several  Hawks  are 
going  to  spend  considerable 
time  on  the  sidelines.  Win- 
ning is   fine,  but  a  little 


sportsmanship  never  hurts 
You  don't  make  many  frien- 
ds the  Lockhart  way. 

Below  the  Boards: 

Blues  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  booed  in  their  own  gym — 
Lutheran  fans  outnumbered 
Toronto's    almost  THREE 

TO  ONE  Former 

Hawk  GLEN  W I L  K  I  E 
made  his  first  home  appear- 
ance for  Varsity  and  show- 
ed good  moves  around  the 
basket  ....  You've  heard  of 
RED  AUERBACH'S  cigar?— 
HOWARD  LOCKHART  takes 
off  his  jacket  when  the  game 

is  won  Blues  slim 

playoff  hopes  are  now  almost 
nonexistent  as  WESTERN 
MUSTANGS  handed  WAT- 
ERLOO WARRIORS  their 
first  loss  of  the  season  Fri- 
day night  now  all 

Blues  can  hope  for  is  a  TIE. 

SCORING 

FOR  LUTHERAN: 

Misikowetz  20,  Nixon  19  Boird  13 
Cuttiford   14.   Bain  13. 

FOR  VARSITY: 

Dempster  18,  Hadden  15  Neidre  13 
White  10,  Vooke  9.  Wilkie  A,  Garbe  4. 


ERROR 

Through  a  printing  error, 
the  following  introduction 
was  left  out  of  Tom  Collins' 
"comment"  article  last  Fri- 
day: "Tom  Collins  is  a  second 
year  student  at  St.  Michael's 
College,  former  sports  editor 
of  The  Mike,  and  analyst  for 
the  St.  Mikes  A  basketball 
team.  The  opinions  he  ex- 
presses are  not  necessarily 
those  of  The  Varsity." 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

The  bands  played  on,  the  fans  roared,  Paul  Laurent  was 
a  hero  and  Varsity  Blues  virtually  clinched  first  place  in  the 
Senior  Intercollegiate  Hockey  League  for  the  fifth  straight 
season. 

That  was  the  happy  scene  for  Toronto  supporters  as 
Laurent  scored  four  goals  and  set  up  another  to  lead  Blues 
past  Waterloo  Warriors  9-5.  The  game  was  played  among  the 
strains  of  the  LGMB  and  the  Waterloo  Engineering  Band 
as  4800  noisy  Varsity  and  Waterloo  partisans  looked  on. 
Victory,  Varsity's  eleventh  of  the  season,  gave  Blues  a 
three  point  lead  over  second-place  Waterloo  with  each  team 
having  four  games  left  to  play. 

Waterloo  was  never  in  the  game  after  Gord  Cunning- 
ham's high  backhander  banked  in  off  Ihe  goalpost  to  give 
Blues  a  1-0  lead  at  the  forty-five  second  mark  of  the  first 
period  with  Warriors  playing  a  man  short.  Blues  turned  in 
their  best  period  of  home  hockey  this  season  as  they  skated 
circles  around  their  opponents  and  consistently  bear  them 
to  the  puck.  At  one  point  in  the  first  twenty  minutes  they 
held  a  17-2  margin  in  shots  on  goal. 

Probably  the  biggest  goal  of  the  night  came  with  twelve 
minutes  gone  in  the  first  frame.  Warriors  had  cut  Blues 
lead  to  3-1  and  were  applying  the  pressure  on  a  powerplay 
when  Murray  Stroud  stole  the  puck  in  the  Waterloo  zone 
and  fired  a  quick  wrist  shot  past  surprised  Dave  Quarrie. 
The  score  appeared  to  crumble  the  Warrior  attack  and 
Blues  went  on  to  take  a  6-1  lead  into  the  first  intermission. 

Warriors  rallied  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  second 
period  and  the  early  part  of  the  third,  scoring  four  consecu- 
tive goals.  However,  Blues  had  the  game  won  and  seemed 
to  sag  a  little  as  the  pressure  was  off  both  teams. 

The  game  was  especially  satisfying  for  Varsity's  three- 
some of  Laurent,  Cunningham  and  Ward  Passi.  Cunningham 
added  two  goals  and  a  pair  of  assists  to  Laurent's  effort, 
and  Passi  set  up  three  markers. 

John  Wrigley  came  up  with  another  fine  effort  in  goal 
for  Blues  despite  a  second-period  injury  sustained  when 
he  was  accidentaly  bowled  over  in  his  crease  by  Warrior's 
Orest  Romashyna.  "After  Romashyna  hit  me,''  Wrigley  ex- 
plained later,  "I  couldn't  see  properly  out  of  my  left  eye. 
The  vision  was  blurred  and  I  had  trouble  with  a  couple  of 
long  shots.  The  eye  was  all  right  in  the  last  period  but  I 
have  a  beautiful  headache  right  now." 

Although  the  game  didn't  erupt  into  a  full-scale  battle, 
there  were  several  do-si-do  and  smash  your  partner  sessions. 
During  one  particular  episode,  a  Waterloo  fan  reached  over 
the  boards  and  hit  Doug  Jones  in  the  face  and  then  attempt- 
ed to  kick  him.  Jones,  who  played  a  strong  game  and  set 
up  three  goals  from  his  blue-line  post,  invited  the  clown  out 
for  a  post-game  coke  but  the  tipsy  fellow  rejected  the  offer 
on  the  grounds  that  he  didn't  drink. 

Blues'  Coach  Tom  Watt  commented  after  the  game, 
"We  really  had  them  going  in  the  first  period  but  we  let 
down  a  little  and  they  hurt  us.  At  least  now  we  know  we'll 
be  playing  a  good  hockey  team  come  playoff  time".  If  War- 
riors can  come  up  with  stronger  goaltending,  they  might 
make  things  tougher  in  the  finals.  Netminder  Quarrie  has 
not  been  impressive  lately  and  Friday  night  his  inability  to 
cut  down  the  angle  (probably  the  most  basic  move  a  goalie 
must  learn)  cost  his  team  dearly. 

Blues  played  the  game  without  high-scoring  Bob  Mc- 
Clelland who  was  forced  to  sit  out  with  a  bad  case  of  the 
flu. 

Brian  St.  John  and  Brian  Jones  had  Varsity's  other 
goals  while  Terry  Cooke  with  two,  Bob  Murdoch,  on  a 
pretty  solo  effort,  Stu  Eccles  and  Ron  Smith  countered  for 
Warriors. 

AROUND  THE  NET  .  .  .  PAUL  LAURENT,  JOHN  WRIGL- 
EY and  BOB  MURDOCH  were  chosen  as  the  three  stars  .  .  . 


Cock  Blues  shuttle  five  enemy  racquets 

University  of  Toronto's  shuttle  crew  steamrolled  to  vic- 
tory last  weekend  in  the  Western  Division  OQAA  badminton 
tourna'ment  held  in  London. 

Competing  against  five  other  universities,  Varsity  won  26 
of  their  30  matches. 

Neither  of  the  doubles  combinations  lost,  and  the  team 
dropped  only  four  decisions  out  of  20  in  singles.  John  Gil- 
bert (2nd  singles)  swept  all  his  matches  while  John  Forsythe 
(1st  singles)  and  John  Patterson  (4th  singles)  provided 
strong  support,  dropping  but  a  match  apiece. 

Next  week  the  team  returns  to  Western  to  defend  the 
OQAA  title  it  won  last  year  against  the  Eastern  Division 
champs.  John  Gilbert  and  Bill  Hinzie,  Blues'  No.  1  doubles 
team,  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  snare  the  doubles' 
crown  against  Eastern  opposition. 
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Busy  netminder  Dave  Quarrie 

photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 


Students  yawn  as  candidates  give  final  pitch 

Bv  ANN  BOODY  ,  i  .      ..  ■ 


By  ANN  BOODY 

As  the  Students  Council 
presidential  campaign  draws 
to  a  close,  candidates  are  still 
talking  about  education,  the 
bookstore  and  administrat- 
ion. The  meetings  are  still 
polite,  restrained  and  large- 
ly unattended. 

Al  a  meeting  at  Innis  Col- 
lege last  night  the  candidates 
restated  their  reasons  for 
running  for  SAC. 

"I  want  to  be  President 
because  a  number  of  campu 
issues  this  year  were  hand- 
led contrary  to  myself  and 


a  large  majority  of  the  cam- 
pus," said  Peter  Szeleky  (III 
UC).  * 

"I  believe  I'm  the  best  man 
for  the  job,"  said  Glen 
Brownlee  (IV  Vic). 

"Some  people  say  this  is 
a  very  dull  election  and  that 
the  three  of  us  have  nn  dif- 
ferences," commented  Sieve 
Langdon  (III  Trin). 

"But  there  are  differences. 
I  want  to  see  SAC  fully  sup- 
port off-campus  activities 
such  as  Trefann  Court  and 
Project  999.  If  we're  concern- 
ed about  university  acces- 


Love  todov.  Vote 


Happy  Valentines  Day  from  us  to  you. 


Innis  shafted  again 


The  construction  of  Innis 
College  has  been  set  back 
again  and  the  Student  So- 
ciety has  reacted. 

In  response  to  Principal 
Robin  Harris'  announcement 
last  week  that  the  proposed 
design  for  the  college  has 
been  rejected  as  too  expen- 
sive, Innis  College  Student 
Society  executive  decided 
last  night  to  set  up  coopera- 
tive housing  for  its  students. 

President  Ken  Stone  (IV 
Inn)  says  Professor  Harris 
told  the  Innis  College  Coun- 
cil Wednesday  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the 
department  of  university  af- 
fairs rejected  the  coilege 
plans  because  of  a  formula 
which  allows  only  a  certain 
amount  to  be  spent  per  class- 
room foot  and  per  bed. 

A  new  plan,  retaining  the 
facilities  of  the  previous  de- 
sign while  reducing  the  cost, 
Will  now  be  substituted. 


Stone  was  disgusted  by 
the  rejection.  "The  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  Af- 
fairs is  in  the  mass  educa- 
tion business,"  he  said. 
"They're  interested  in  the 
most  education  For  the  great- 
est number,  and  are  willing 
to  screw  community." 

At. resent  the  college  has 
no  residences,  though  the 
administration  owns  and 
runs  a  house  on  Spadina 
Road. 

Clare  Booker  (11  Inn  said 
that  the  executive  hoped  to 
get  money  for  the  co-ops 
from  the  Society,  the  College 
Council,  the  Students  Admi- 
nistrative Council  and  the 
university. 

If  the  Council  accepts  the 
proposal,  student  fess  will 
rise  by  two  dollars  next  year. 

Innis  College  was  original- 
ly scheduled  to  be  built  at 
its  Sussex  and  St.  George 
site  in  1904. 


sibility  then  we  must  sup- 
port them." 

Langdon  called  for  a  SAC 
presentation  of  alternatives 
to  the  present  methods.  "We 
would  present  the  results  of 
these  experiments  to  tile  ad- 
ministration, and  prove  to 
them  they  work." 

All  three  candidates  claim 
they  would  put  SAC  in  prior- 
ity over  their  studies.  Brown- 
lee will  take  the  job  full- 
time  if  he  is  the  winner. 
"The  job  should  be  a  full 
time  committment  :o  be  ef- 
fective," he  emphasised. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  uni- 
versity run  by  the  commun- 
ity of  scholars,"  said  Brown- 
lee. 

"The  term  scholar  power 
is  vague,"  replied  I.angdon. 
"At  the  moment  scholar  po- 
wer is  well  established  here. 
The  Senate  members  are  fa- 
culty scholars.  Where  do 
student  scholars  come  in?" 

"Scholars,  ralher  than  out- 
side interests  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Governois 
should  run  the  affairs," 
Brownlee  retaliated. 

SAC  president  Tom  Faulk- 


ner came  to  the  floor.  "I've 
got  a  problem  and  I'll  need 
the  help  of  whoever  wins. 
Since  last  September  SAC 
has  been  pressing  for  rever- 
sal of  the  bookstore  regula- 
tions. 

"The  Bookstore  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands but  then  reve-sed 
their  decision  in  January  and 
have  refused  to  speak  to 
SAC.  What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  president?" 

"I'd  go  ahead  with  the  stu- 
dent co-operative  bookstore." 
Szekely  decided. 

"Well  Tom,  you're  in  a 
real  fix,"  sighed  Brownlee. 
"I'd  try  to  establish  direct 
contact  with  the  commit- 
tee." 

"They  refuse  to  see  us,"  re- 
plied Faulkner. 

"Then  I'd  get  to  them 
through  friends.  I'm  sure  if 
you  deal  with  them  proper- 
ly they  will  come  across," 
Brownlee  said. 

Langdon  decided  he  would 
go  ahead  with  a  student  co- 
op. "We'd  have  to  find  a 
place  for  it  next  year  but  the 
Student  Centre  would  be  ap- 


propriate in  1969." 

Faulkner  presented  anoth- 
er problem: 

SAC  is  soon  to  be  approach- 
ed by  the  Kensington  Resi- 
dence Committee  which  is 
complaining  about  the  con- 
struction of  two  tower  re- 
sidences at  College  and  Spa- 
dina. They  claim  the  posit- 
ioning of  one  of  the  towers 
will  disrupt  communitv  plan- 
ning. "How  would  you  face 
the  situation?"  asked  Faulk- 
ner. 

"I'd  put  the  students  in- 
terests first  and  go  ahead 
with  the  construction."  ans- 
wered Szekely. 

"Go  ahead  and  build,"  re- 
plied Brownlee. 

"This  is  an  example  ot  the 
moral  questions  that  face 
SAC,"  said  Langdon.  "The 
answer  is  simple.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  students  to 
see  that  the  residence  which 
would  benefit  them  would 
not  break  up  anotiie:  estab- 
lished community.  Students 
must  not  consider  themsel- 
ves elitists.  Their  interests 
could  easily  be  moved  else- 
where." 
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Strikers  say  university 
tor  learners  not  earners 


MONCTON  (CUP)  —  The  student  strike  at 
the  University  of  Moncton  enters  its  third 
day  today  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Students  maintained  picket  lines  yester- 
day, vowing  to  stay  out  of  classes  until  the 
New  Brunswick  government  agrees  to  freeze 
tuition  fees  at  their  former  levels. 

The  1,100  students  walked  out  Monday 
after  they  voted  Friday  to  strike  against  fee 
increases  ranging  from  $100  to  $150.  The  new 
fee  scale  is  due  to  come  into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember. 

On  Monday,  students  demonstrated  out- 
side the  science  building,  calling  for  univer- 
sity education  for  those  with  the  ability  tc 
learn  rather  than  those  with  the  ability  to 
pay. 

The  U  of  M  faculty  has  supported  the 
strike  and  has  withdrawn  its  services  by 
holding  a  "continuous  session"  to  study  and 
discuss  the  situation. 

Students  at  the  affiliated  Bathurst  College 


also  held  an  all-day  study  session  Mondav, 
but  returned  to  classes  yesterday. 

A  planned  march  on  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture in  Fredericton  has  been  postponed  until 
tomorrow  to  allow  students  time  to  organize. 

Saturday,  the  National  Society  of  Acadians 
and  the  Acadian  Education  Society  backed 
the  striking  students.  The  latter  called  for 
"universal  accessibility  to  education  and  the 
elimination  of  tuition  fees  as  soon  as  pos 
sible." 

The  same  day,  student  and  administration 
officials  met  with  provincial  government  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  university  finance  proi 
lem.  One  student  termed  the  visit  "a  knocl; 
on  a  closed  door." 

The  administration  is  adopting  a  "wa:t 
and  see"  attitude,  university  President  Adel- 
ard  Savoie  said.  He  added  that  the  demon- 
stration would  focus  attention  on  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  university  as  well  as 
student  fees. 


TODAY 
11:30  a.m. 

Peter  Szekely  "ways  the 
SAC  can  make  the  univer- 
sity a  centre  of  recreation 
and  culture,"  at  Medical 
Bldg. 

NOON 

AH  candidates  at  Mech- 
anical Bldg.,  room  102. 
1  p.m. 

Skckely  campaign  —  all 
supporters  and  friends 
meeting  at  headquarters, 
Room   4,  basement  U.C. 


Langdon  in  Room  128, 
Medical  Bldg. 

3  p.m. 
Szekely  on  dealing  with 
the  administration.  Junior 
Common  Room,  University- 
College. 

6  pjn. 

Szekely  to  "match  cou- 
rage" with  the  men  of  Sir 
Dan's  and  eat  dinner.  Ho- 
ward Ferguson  hall,  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  residence. 

Langdon  to  eat  dinner 
at  the  Victoria  College  wo- 


men's residence  and  speak 
afterwards. 

6:30  pjn. 

Brownlee   at  Falconer 
House,  Whitnev  residence, 
University  College. 
6:45  p.m. 

Szekely  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  SAC  to  stu- 
dents in  residence,  after 
dinner  in  the  Junior  Com- 
mon Room,  University 
College. 

7:30  p.m. 

All  candidates  at  New 
college. 


A  GSU  SHERRY  PARTY 

On  — %^  Friday,  Feb.  16,  4:00  p.m.  -  7:30  p.m. 
At  — ►  the  GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 

/  All  graduate  students  are  welcome 

/  All  girls  21  and  over  ore  welcome. 


Stop  by  the  G.S.U.  Building  for  one 
hour  or  so  and  meet  people  from 
such  deportments  as  {would  you 
believe?)  Bio-Medical  Electronics, 
Pathological  Chemistry,  Near  East- 
em  Studies,  and  (Yes  !)  Classics, 
etc.  (This  little  abbreviation, 
"etc."'   covers    95  departments!* 


SLOP  B 
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Sherry,  Cheese  —  mony,  many 
varieties  —  and  crackers  on 
the  house. 

Admission:  two  bits 


First  of  another  GSU  Series  ! 
This  Sherry     Party  is  co-spon- 
sored by  the  graduate-student 
residents  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege. 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


VOTE  LANGDON/SCHACHAR 


To  Our  Fellow  Students: 

As  we  have  gone  from  door  to  door  in  the  residences, 
from  table  to  table  in  the  cafeterias,  from  person  to  person  ir. 
the  common  rooms,  the  students  we  have  met  have  all  talked 
about  the  same  problems. 

None  of  us  are  wholly  satisfied  with  the  education  we 
are  receiving.  More  meaningful  learning  opportunities  —  that 
is  the  key  issue  for  all  of  us. 

We  also  need  well-run,  imaginative  social  activities,  sa- 
tisfactory accommodation  at  a  reasonable  cost,  sufficient  finan- 
cial aid,  a  better  bookstore,  open  access  to  library  facilities  ana 
ways  to  beat  the  many  bureaucratic  complications  of  the  large 
university. 

We  realize  the  complex,  even  baffling  difficulties  involv- 
ed in  bringing  these  things  about.  The  reason  we  entered  this 
campaign  is  that  we  feel  our  experience  this  year  in  actually 
dealing  with  these  issues  on  SAC  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  im- 
portant problems  of  the  office. 

SAC  must  not  only  press  for  desired  changes  as  all  can- 
didates agree;  it  must  also  act  itself  to  provide  alternatives 
through,  for  example,  SAC-run  residences,  courses  and  a  Co-op 
Bookstore. 

As  the  only  team  from  both  Arts  and  Professional  facul- 
ties, we  feel  we  can  well  represent  the  whole  campus. 


We  seek  your  support. 


Sincerely, 

Steven  Langdon 
Norm  Schachar 
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Mac's  to  go  under  axe 

Soon  we  may  weep  hot  tears,  for  the  sword  of  destruc- 
tion hangs  heavy  over  our  old  watering  hole. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  Stewart  Macdonald 
first  opened  this  shrine,  which  has  eaten  its  way  into  all 
our  hearts  and  digestive  tracts:  Mac's  Grill  and  Drugstore, 
on  Harbord  down  from  St.  George. 

The  year  1971  looms  ominously  in  the  future  as  the 
scheduled  opening  date  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Refer- 
ence Library.  The  new  4,000-student  library  will  occupy  the 
entire  St.  George  -  Harbord  -  Huron  -  Sussex  block,  of 
which  Mac's  occupies  a  small  part. 

Macdonald  isn't  weeping  yet,  and  he  isn't  too  worried. 

"Thirteen  years  ago  we  were  expropriated  and  I  haven't 
heard  anything  about  it  for  four  years  now."  He  expects 
he'll  be  able  to  run  out  the  lease — three  more  years. 

But  there  are  hints  that  the  axe  may  fall  sooner.  The 
Canadian  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction  Foundation  will  soon 
be  moving  into  its  new  on-campus  hospital.  The  1971  open- 
ing date  indicates  demolition  in  the  spring. 

Although  grads  of  '41  who  remember  spending  happy 
hours  chewing  the  fat  at  Mac's  may  wax  nostalgic,  present- 
day  diners  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion  about 
the  place. 

"Atrocious!" 

"When  they  tear  the  place  down  I'm  going  to  come  out 
and  cheer." 

"It  reeks,  but  I  don't  know  where  I'll  buy  my  groceries 
when  it's  gone." 

Two  cashiers  chimed  in  unison:  "No  comment." 

And  the  floor  sweeper  gave  the  classic  shrug:  "I 
wouldn't  know — I  just  work  here." 

But  Macdonald  himself  smiled  pleasantly  and  tuneless- 
ly as  the  cash  register  jingled  in  the  background. 

16  seats  not  enough:  Faulkner 

The  proposal  to  seat  16  students  on  the  Council  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science  has  been  termed  inadequate  by 
Students  Council  President  Tom  Faulkner. 

The  Arts  and  Science  Council,  which  totals  800  mem- 
bers, is  the  supreme  academic  body  of  the  faculty.  Most  of 
the  action  to  implement  the  Macpherson  report  will  be 
taken  there. 

Earlier  this  year  the  council  recommended  that  16  stu- 
dents be  elected  to  this  body  through  a  system  of  electoral 
colleges. 

"The  proposal  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion," said  Faulkner.  "However,  it  suffers  two  major  draw- 
backs. 

"Arts  and  science  include  so  many  diverse  elements 
that  a  representation  of  16  students  will  not  do  it  justice." 

Further,  the  SAC  objects  to  the  electoral  college  system 
through  which  these  representatives  are  to  be  elected. 

This  system  will  leave  the  elected  representatives  com- 
pletely -on  their  own,  responsible  to  no  one  but  themselves, 
Faulkner  said.  "Such  representation  could  easily  become 
irresponsible  representation." 

A  circular  printed  by  the  SAC  suggests  that  each  de- 
partment should  have  two  representatives  on  the  council, 
one  from  the  honours  course  and  one  from  general. 

It  also  suggests  that  each  of  the  colleges  at  U  of  T  be 
granted  one  representative. 

Under  this  plan,  about  50  students  would  be  elected  to 
the  council. 

Faulkner  said  he  had  confronted  arts  and  science  Dean 
A.D.  Allan  with  the  SAC's  recommendations  and  that  a 
compromise  will  likely  be  reached. 

"Resistance  to  student  representation  seems  to  be  dec- 
lining," Faulkner  noted. 

'Visits'  will  open  minds 

Georgina  Solymar  (II  Vie),  head  of  the  SAC  High 
School  Visits  Committee,  is  out  to  change  the  system.  The 
purpose  of  her  program  is  to  "prepare  high  school  students 
for  university  life  so  they  won't  waste  two  years  getting 
used  to  it." 

This  apparently  innocent  goal  has  already  been  sternly 
resisted  by  high  school  principals.  One  commented,  "How 
can  we  send  a  student  down  to  a  seminar  when  we  don't 
know  what  we  will  get  back?" 

Last  October,  Miss  Solymar  was  invited  to  the  guidance 
teacher's  convention  and  received  much  support  for  her 
program,  which  will  get  underway  this  week. 

"We  are  trying  to  open  their  minds  in  seminars  on 
campus  and  at  the  high  schools.  If  you  change  the  students 
the  system  will  change,  and  the  students  are  very  enthu- 
siastic." 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  high  school  principals  with- 
eld  information  from  the  student  leaders  in  high  schools, 
a  seminar  will  be  held  in  March  for  50  high  school  students. 

Miss  Solymar  invites  all  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
High  School  Visits  program  to  contact  her  during  the  day 
at  the  SAC  office. 


ECUMENICAL  CENTRE  FOLDS 


Purpose  fulfilled:  Bourn 


By  TOM  COLLINS 

The  St.  Michael's  College  Centre  for  Ecu- 
menical Studies  is  folding  this  summer 

Rev.  Gregory  Baum,  the  centre's  director 
who  announced  the  closure,  said  in  an  in- 
terview: 

"The  purpose  of  the  centre  has  been  to- 
tally fulfilled. 

"I  founded  the  centre  in  1963  when  ecu- 
menism was  an  exceptional  thing.  Since 
then  the  entire  graduate  school  of  theology 
has  become  ecumenical;  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants and  Anglicans,  professors  and  stud- 
ents co-operating  in  a  single  school." 

The  centre  is  a  multi-denominational  in- 
stitute dedicated  to  breaking  down  barriers 
between  faiths.  Now,  he  said: 

"Every  course  has  become  ecumenical 
because  Catholics  and  Protestants  study  to- 
gether. 

"Even  on  the  undergraduate  level  changes 
are  being  foreseen  which  would  create  a 
single  department  of  religious  studies,  to- 
tally ecumenical  in  character." 

Father   Baum   said   his   interests  have 


changed  from  the  problem  of  the  Church 
and  ecumenism  to  the  problem  of  the 
Church  and  the  individual_"to  the  problem 
of  God,  of  faith  and  unfaith  of  belief  and 
unbelief. 

"Today  every  professor  of  theology  would 
take  into  account  the  scholarship  of  other 
churches. 

"Last  year  I  taught  a  course  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  Belief.  Professor  Fairweather  of 
Trinity  did  the  same.  The  students  said  that 
to  get  to  know  the  Catholic  authors  they 
had  to  go  to  Trinity  and  to  get  to  know  the 
Protestant  authors  they  had  to  go  to  St 
Mike's." 

After  the  interview  was  over  Father 
Baum  went  back  to  his  "new  interests."  fn 
his  large,  well-organized  office,  desk  piled 
high  with  multi-languaged  books  ("that's 
to  impress  reporters")  the  rotund  priest  re- 
commenced typing  his  fifth  book. 

Its  title:  The  Credibility  of  the  Church 
Today:  A  Reply  To  Charles  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  former  English  Jesuit 
priest  who  recently  left  the  Catholic  Church 
to  get  married. 


Housing  probe  needs  you 


Less  than  200  people  have    ionnaire  on  ^housing 
filled  out  the  Students  Ad-       "The  quality  of  the  res- 
ministrative  Council's  quesl-    ponse  has  been  excellent  but 

Sperfy  Smeared 
by  Saccandidates 


Candidates  in  the  presi- 
dential election  campaign 
were  accused  last  night  of 
using  "smear  tactics"  by 
members  of  The  Varsity 
staff. 

Moo  Sperly  (I  LO)  said 
she  arrived  at  the  Varsity 
office  to  find  a  wall  poster 
defaced. 

"Some  person  of  little 
faith  must've'  dun  this,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  'sikede- 
lik'  poster  on  the  wall.  Tne 
words  "God  Grows  His 
Own"  were  partially  cover- 
ed by  a  small  red  and  wh'te 
sticker.  The  sticker  hears 
the  names  of  two  candidates. 

"I  don't  mind  them  lick- 
ing the  stickers,"  Miss  Sper- 
ly objected,  "but  do  they 
have  to  put  them  on  MY  pos- 
ter? Do  they?" 


Sports  editor  Rod  Mickle- 
burgh  was  also  furious  over 
the  candidates'  interference 
in  Varsity  decor. 

"When  I  first  got  here," 
he  reminisced,  "all  the  type- 
writers were  stuffed  with 
these  propaganda  sheets!" 
He  thrust  a  copy  in  this  in- 
terviewer's face. 

"Immediately,  I  called 
their  campaign  headquarters. 

"They  told  me  they  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  sent 
someone  over  with  a  mimeo- 
graphed open  letter  denying 
their  complicity  in  "sabotag- 
ing The  Varsity." 

Varsity  Editor  Volkmar 
"I'm  too  crazy  to  argue"  Rich- 
ter,  who  was  awakened  from 
his  frenzied  sleep,  commen- 
ted; 

"Does  he  really  grow  his 


Author  extolls  learning  as  play 


Howard  Adelinan,  co-edi- 
tor of  The  University  Game, 
told  the  Graduate  Students 
Union  Tuesday  that  learning 
should  be  more  like  play 
than  work. 

He  said  the  essays  in  his 
book  "raise  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  university. 
The  university  is  a  reflection 
of  the  technological  society 
which  has  no  ideals,  but 
pretends  to." 


University  College  Eng- 
lish Students  Union  elec- 
tion for  executive  tomor- 
row II  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in 
Refectory.  All  students 
taking  two  or  more  Eng- 
lish courses  at  UC  are  ur- 
ged to  vote. 


Rather  than  a  university 
where  "play  is  according  to 
rules"  and  "the  end  is  im- 
portant1", Adelman  suggested 
a  "university  of  flexible  play 
where  play  is  the  end  itself." 

He  decried  a  society  that 
is  too  "fragmented"  and  "im- 
personal" —  that  holds  the 
concept  that  people  won't 
work  without  punishment  or 
rewards. 

Play  he  defined  as  "re- 
sponding sensitively  to  a  si- 
tuation —  "a  joyful  activity 
with  serious  intent". 

He  cited  Rochdale  as  a 
place  of  "free  play". 

Rochdale  is  involved  in 
community  development,  un- 
regimented  education,  and 
such  creative  arts  as  films, 
and  an  underground  news- 
paper, he  pointed  out. 


we  need  more  people  to  make 
the  survey  a  success,"  said 
David  Hunter  (SGS),  one  of 
the  co-ordinators  of  the 
study. 

Letters  were  sent  to  3.000 
randomly  selected  students 
asking  them  to  come  to  Con- 
vocation Hall  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire  on  such  things 
as  where  they  want  to  live, 
how  much  they  are  willing 
to  pay,  and  what  type  of  ac- 
comodation they  want. 

It  takes  about  30  minutes 
to  fill  one  out  and  there  are 
people  there  to  taik  about 
housing  and  discuss  the 
questionnaire  with  anyone 
interested. 

The  results  will  be  used 
in  a  housing  study  report 
this  summer  which  will  help 
determine  the  hoi.sing  situa- 
tion on  campus  in  the  fut- 
ure. 

Questionnaires  may  be  fil- 
led out  in  Convocation  Hall 
from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  until 
Friday. 

Voting  exclusions 

Following  are  the  students 
excluded  from  voting  in  to- 
morrow's Students  Adminis- 
trative Council  presidential 
election: 

Special  students;  extension 
students;  students  pursuing 
diplomas  in  town  and  re- 
gional planning,  dental  pub- 
lic health,  orthodontics,  peri- 
dontics,  paedontics,  surgery 
and  anesthesia,  desources 
management. 

Students  taking  diploma 
courses  in  dentistry,  bacter- 
iology, hospital  administrat- 
ion, nutrition,  public  health, 
medical  radiology,  anesthes- 
ia, othanology,  otalaryngol- 
ogy,  audiology,  industiial 
health. 

Students  pursuing  a  certi- 
ficate in  public  health;  in- 
terns; graduate  students  tak- 
ing a  PhD  course  in  music 
or  an  MA  in  surgery. 

Attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  election  ballots,  which 
should  read:  Glen  Brownlee 
(IV  Vic);  Norm  Schachar 
(II  Meds-New). 


Hurt  House  £| 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

On  Thurs.,  February  1  5th,  there 
will  be  o  showing  of  the  Winning 
Exhibition  Slides  in  the  East 
Common  Room,  from  1-2  p.m. 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gollery,      1:15  p.m. 
Henry  Torvainen  &  Mia  Anderson  will  be  reading 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


HART  HOUSE  A  GO-GO 


CANCELLED 


HART  HOUSE  ELECTION  DAY 

MARCH  6th 
Nominations  open  until  Feb,  16th 


SAC  b  meeting  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-REP 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

Bus  will  leave  Convocation  Hall 
6: 1 5  p.m.  sharp. 
Plan  to  have  dinner  before  leaving. 


MAKE  THIS  YOUR 
UNIVERSITY 

Number  4 

Editorial  Freedom  is  essential  •  Freedom  to  print 
news  •  sports  •  editorials  •  the  ups  and  downs  of 
University  life  • 

The  Varsity  has  one  editorial  policy.  There  must 
be  another  voice  •  expressing  another  policy  •  poli- 
tics •  comments  •  voicing  a  different  point  of  view 
This  campus  is  vibrant  enough  that  your  S.A.C.  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  should  create  a  second  cam- 
pus newspaper. 


BROWNLEE -NITKIN 


ON  FEBRUARY  15 
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"The  public  doesn't  know  who  it  wants,  it 
only  knows  one  thing  —  that  it  doesn't 
want  me." 

— Stanley  Baldwin 


"Stanley  Baldwin  had  the  perfect  ability 
to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  without  driving 
it  any  farther  in." 

—Harold  Macmillan 


Whatever  else  it  may  hove  been  to  you, 
to  us  the  current  SAC  presidential  campaign 
has  been  a  dreadful  bore. 

Perhaps  all  the  fire  was  syphoned  off  in 
lost  fall's  special  election,  but  the  three 
candidates  seeking  your  vote  tomorrow  are 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  blame  for  the  un- 
expected dullness  of  the  campaign.  Let's 
take  them  alphabetically. 

Glen  Brownlee,  23,  president  of  the  Vic- 
toria College  Union  Council,  shows  a  distur- 
bing naivite  for  his  age.  Running  the  VCUC 
—  essentially  an  uneasy  coalition  of  several 
special  interest  cliques  —  is  far  different 
from  mastering  the  diffuse  operations  of 
SAC,  but  this  he  seems  not  to  realize. 

Brownlee 's  naivite  is  best  seen  in  his  poli- 
cies —  nearly  all  are  desirable  but  unreal- 
istic. He  wants  a  second  campus  newspape<- 
to  compete  with  The  Varsity's  editorial  pol- 
icy. But  when  pressed  for  specific  details  on 
staffing  and  financing,  Brownlee  simply 
can't  answer.  He  doesn't  know. 

Brownlee's  political  philosophy  is  essen- 
tially idealistic  me-tooism.  He  has  picked  up 
o  few  progressive  ideas  but  really  hasn't 
thought  them  out  in  depth.  He  correctly 
complains  about  the  impersonal  university 
factory  but  proposes  merely  to  sit  down  with 
the  faculty  and  discuss  the  problems  —  al- 
ready being  done  —  to  produce  what  he 
terms  a  "communal  and  intellectual  envir- 
onment worthy  of  the  name  university/' 

He  favours  referendums  on  controversial 
issues  on  the  apparent  assumption  that  ref- 
srendums  solve  problems.  Too  bad;  he'll 
learn.  He  says  SAC  should  build  residences 
at  Scorboro  and  Erindale  "if  the  adminis- 
tration won't."  This  assumes  the  adminis 
tration  has  sufficient  funds  but  refuses  to 


spend  them.  But  it  is  quite  apparent  the 
university  hasn't  got  the  money,  and  for 
that  matter,  neither  has  SAC. 

Brownlee  says  SAC  should  discuss  mora' 
issues  but  shouldn't  take  action  resulting 
from  these  discussions.  Talk  is  fine,  but 
Brownlee  draws  the  line  at  action, 

Steven  Langdon,  21,  co-chairman  of  the 
SAC  University  Committee,  has  run  a  dreary 
presidential  campaign,  and  that's  a  shame 
from  a  man  os  experienced  as  he.  Langdon, 
we  suspect,  has  far  more  to  say  than  he  has 
demonstrated  to  date. 

Instead  of  pushing  his  ideas  and  analyses 
to  make  the  campaign  catch  fire,  he  has 
chosen  written  statements  and  quiet  speech- 
es. This  is  his  style  —  the  easy,  calculated 
speech,  the  quick  answers  to  tough  ques- 
tions where  others  flounder,  the  subtle  put- 
down  of  opposing  arguments. 

Langdon's  views  of  student  government 
come  from  experience  and  wide  personol 
contact  with  the  people  a  SAC  president 
should  be  deadling  with. 

He  came  out  in  favour  of  referendums. 
All  three  candidates  have,  but  Langdon, 
with  his  wider  political  experience,  should 
have  known  better.  The  cost  and  work  in- 
volved in  referendums  are  virtually  prohi- 
bitive and  he's  just  talking  into  his  hat  when 
he  mentions  them  seriously. 

Longdon  seems  to  assume  that  all  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  merely  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  appropriate  committee.  His 
proposal  for  SAC-run  "alternative  courses  ' 
is  unrealistic  as  he  is  sure  to  find  most  of 
the  "younger  faculty"  will  prefer  to  do  what 
their  departments  consider  prudent  so  as  not 


LETTERS 


Sir: 

"Remember  people  have  a  high  prejudice  level. 
You  throw  things  at  them  with  twisted  facts  or 
only  half  the  facts  or  you  juxtapose  charges  that 
don't  have  any  relation,  or  you  draw  suspicion  on 
something  people  don't  know  much  about,  and  they 
will  put  your  charges  into  their  prejudice."  (from 
The  Varsity  editorial,  Monday,  February  12). 

On  the  same  page.  The  Varsity  printed  a  letter 
by  Mr.  Bob  Bossin,  one  of  Mr.  Langdon's  sup- 
porters, which  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
techniques  you  attacked  in  your  own  editorial. 

Not  once  during  this  campaign  have  I  been  at- 
tacked for  my  ideas  or  my  approach  to  student 
government.  Instead,  it  has  been  my  personal  in- 
tegrity that  has  been  impugned. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  students  of  this  campus 
will  reject  these  efforts  to  discredit  me,  and  will 
vote  for  or  against  me  on  the  basis  of  my  policies 
and  my  position. 

Peter  Szekely 

(Ed.  note:  But  according  to  your  pamphlet  you 
base  part  of  your  position  on  your  alledged  exper- 
ience and  knowledge  of  student  affairs). 

Sir: 

When  I  arrived  at  the  university  this  morning  I 
was  handed  a  mimeographed  sheet  signed  by  "the 
Peter  Szekely  Campaign".  It  pointed  out  that  I  am 
a  slanderer  and  a  false  accuser,  facts  of  which  I 
was,  until  that  moment,  unaware. 

However,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  in 
his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Szekely  claims  to  be  cur- 
rently serving  on  a  committee  that  does  not  cur- 
rently exist,  and  also  claims  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
participant  in  another  committee  which  has  not 
benefited  from  his  presence  since  Nov.  18. 

Bob  Bossin 

SAG  Education  Commissioner 

Sir: 

We  are  appalled  at  tJhe  content  of  the  enclosed 
letter. 

It  is  shocking  that  such  unworthy  and  pernicious 
ideas  have  found  a  place  on  our  campus. 
,    Truly  yours, 

Vlo  Malmiste  (III  UC) 
Bob  Rae  (III  VC) 
Brian  Greenspan  (III  UC) 
Paul  Lysy  (II  UC) 
Jeffrey  Rose  (IV  UC) 

Dear  U  of  T  Student; 

I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of  the  S.A.C.  pre- 
sidential candidacy  of  Peter  Szekely  (III  UC)  and  " 
to  request  your  support  of  him  on  election  day, 
February  15th. 

Mr.  Szekely  is  an  Hungarian  student  and  him- 
self a  refugee  from  communism.  He  is  running  for 
office  on  the  premise  that  the  Left  does  not  hold 
a  monopoly  in  concern  for  student  interests,  that 


the  New  Left  is  not  the  sole  repository  of  political 
wisdom  on  campus. 

I  am  acting  on  the  assumption  that  most  Baltic 
students  have  little  use  for  the  "revolutionary  so- 
cial change"  concept  peddled  by  presidential  aspi- 
rant Langdon,  sponsor  of  the  S.A.C.  resolution  to 
label  Dow  "evil"  and  oust  their  representatives 
from  campus.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  slightly  less 
radical  and  far  less  intellectual  leftist  diatribe  of 
Brownlee  can  hold  much  appeal. 

With  either  of  these  two  in  office,  S.A.C.  can 
fully  be  expected  to  carry  on  its  function  as  the 
political  arm  of  the  local  Vietnicks.  Both  would  in- 
tensify efforts  to  misuse  our  money,  through  the 
closed-union  Shop  that  S.A.C.  is,  to  make  a  moc- 
kery both  of  the  laws  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  Can- 
adian oath  of  allegiance  through  financial  aid  to 
U.S.  renegades  from  responsibility. 

In  place  of  this  adherence  to  the  dogma  and  the 
ideology  of  Anti-American  New  Left  with  its  en- 
forced one-side  manifestations,  Mr.  Szekely  seeks 
an  atmosphere  of  independence  for  all  sides,  re- 
cognizing a  pluralistic  concept  of  absolutes  with 
no  official  truths  as  to  the  morality  of  various 
companies. 

However,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Szekely's  platform 
is  not  a  mere  negative  reaction  to  the  Left,  but  a 
positive  concept  of  responsible  student  participa 
tion  on  decision  making  bodies  on  campus  and  a 
greater  emphasis  on  student  services.  As  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  his  college  council  and  the  ac- 
tive president  of  the  U  of  T's  debating  union,  Mr. 
Szekely  is  fully  qualified  to  act  on  these  issues. 

Since  presidential  elections  rarely  bring  out 
more  than  40%  of  the  electorate,  this  election  will 
to  a  great  extent,  be  decided  by  which  candidate 
can  get  out  his  supporters.  Therefore,  please  exer- 
cise your  vote,  Thursday,  February  15th. 

Mr.  Szekely  is  hoping  to  meet  you  in  person  to 
discuss  the  issues,  through  E.U.T.  and  other  Baltic 
organizations. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jaanus  Proos 
For  the 

Peter   Szekely  Campaign 

i  Ed.  note:  It  was  tfhis  letter  sent  to  150  Baltic  Stu- 
dents that  inspired  our  editorial  on  McCarthyism 
last  Friday,  and  our  analysis  of  McCarthyite  tac- 
tics Monday.  But  since  McCarthyism  has  been  used 
in  this  election— and  not  by  Mr.  Bossin— we  decid- 
ed to  print  the  letter  in  full). 

Sir: 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  several  letters 
have  been  written  in  support  of  my  candidature, 
notably  one  by  Mr.  Jaanus  Proos.  I  had  no  prior 
knowledge  of  his  intention  to  write  and  I  disclaim 
all  responsibility  for  its  contents." 

Peter  Szekely, 

Candidate  for  SAC  President 


to  miss  out  on  promotions  and  other  val- 
uable consideratiohs. 

However,  by  placing  his  emphasis  on  the 
nature  and  quality  of  university  education, 
Langdon  has  grasped  the  most  important 
issue  confronting  students  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

Peter  Szekely,  21,  describes  himself  as 
"not  the  politician  but  the  intellectual  mot- 
ivated to  action."  His  campaign  has  been 
strong,  however,  and  very  political.  Since 
he's  been  unable  to  attract  anyone  to  run 
with  him  for  vice-president,  Szekely  has 
been  forced  to  campaign  twice  as  hard  as 
either  Langdon  or  Brownlee.  To  meet  this 
challenge  he's  attempted  to  create  the  im- 
age of  a  person  involved  in  everything;  but 
actually  he  has  been  involved  in  very  little. 

Szekely  says  he  has  served  on  several  SAC 
committees,  including  one  which  has  yet  to 
hold  a  meeting. 

He  modestly  claims  to  hove  "served  with 
distinction"  on  the  UC  Lit  and  "participa- 
ted enthusiastically"  in  the  SAC  high  school 
visits  program.  Other  members  of  the  Lit 
'efer  to  Mr.  Szekely's  service  os  somewhat 
ess  than  distinctive:  some  SAC  people  ques- 
rion  whether  his  work  on  their  committees 
nas  been  all  that  enthusiastic. 

All  his  proposals  are  safe  because  impli- 
mentation  has  already  been  started  by 
others:  blue  and  white,  student  housing,  im- 
Dlimenting  the  Macpherson  report. 

Warming  to  his  task,  Szekely  charged 
yesterday  "The  Varsity  has  given  Langdon 
more  exposure  and  ignored  the  letters  and 
articles  I  sent  them  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks  (two  articles  and  one  letter.)  They 
□rinted  an  inferior  picture  of  me  in  Mon- 
day's paper." 

The  picture  in  question  was  supplied  to 
The  Varsity  by  Mr.  Szekely,  and  our  repro- 
duction system,  faulty  as  it  is,  picks  no  fa- 
vourites. 

Anyone  who  can  seriously  say,  as  Sze- 
kely's pamphlet  does,  that  SAC  has  "para- 
noid suspicion"  of  the  university  adminis- 
tration, has  no  conception  of  either  the  na 
rure  nor  the  history  of  SAC  dealings  with 
he  university  hierarchy. 

As  for  Szekely's  charge  about  unfair 
:ampaign  coverage  in  The  Varsity,  the  edi- 
tors assert  that  each  candidote  has  received 
?qual  coveroge  in  the  news  columns:  Sze- 
kely has  received  a  little  more  because  sev 
=  ral  SAC  and  Lit  people  have  corrected  mis- 
takes in  his  pamphlet  through  The  Varsity's 
zolumns. 

This  is  our  analysis  of  all  the  pamphlets, 
:etters,  position  papers  and  speeches  of  the 
three  candidates.  For  proof  or  refutation, 
listen  to  the  candidates  yourself  in  the 
speeches  scheduled  today  and  ask  them 
questions. 
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TARTU  -  more  than  just  a  residence 


By  INGRID  VABALIS 

A  dingy  third  floor  garret 
and  hot  plate  have  ceased  to 
be  the  only  substitutes  for  liv- 
ing in  a  university  or  college- 
run  residence  equipped  witn 
maid  service  and  dons. 

Tartu  College,  a  17-storey 
apartment  building  scheduled 
to  open  in  September  1969  has 
a  new  concept  for  student  ac- 
comodation. 

It  will  provide  inexpensive 


pected  to  be  a  residence  for 
foreign  students. 

Since  then  the  project  has 
expanded.  More  land  has  been 
acquired  —  there  are  now  two 
lots  on  Bloor  and  Madison  for 
the  site.  The  building  itself 
has  been  enlarged  and  will  no 
longer  be  only  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. 

Steve  Langdon  (III  Trin)  a 
SAC  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  when  the  proposal 
was  brought  up  last  summer, 


housing  ($13  a  week  for  doub- 
les and  $15  for  singles)  nor  of- 
fered by  any  other  university 
housing  project. 

With  a  capacity  of  474.  it 
will  contain  four  six-man  units 
with  80  per  cent  of  the  room-* 
planned  as  singles. 

Six  is  not  a  purely  arbitrary 
number.  Sociological  studies 
have  shown  that  six  is  the  pri- 
mal group  for  decision  mak- 
ing. Ontario  by-laws  limit  bath- 
rooms to  six  users.  Six  is  even 
a  good  number  to  work  with 
generally  in  distributing  the 
work  load  —  cooking  and 
cleaning. 

Each  unit  has  a  common 
room,  a  kitchen  and  two  bath- 
rooms. The  units  will  be  run 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  as  will 
the  entire  building. 

PROTOTYPE 

Howard  Adelman,  who  set 
up  the  Co-op  College  residen- 
ces here,  brought  the  idea  for 
this  project  to  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  last 
summer.  It  was  known  as  In- 
ternational house  and  was  ex- 


hopes  to  see  more  residences 
along  Tartu  lines. 

"Tartu  is  a  prototype  on 
which  SAC  is  experimenting," 
he  explained.  "It  is  the  type 
of  residence  accomodation 
that  there  is  a  need  for  and 
SAC  has  to  supply." 

But  Langdon  went  on  to  say, 
the  educational  program  at 
Tartu  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  project. 

FREE  LEARNING 

It  will  be  along  the  lines  of 
Rochdale  —  a  free  learning  at- 
mosphere with  courses  set  up 
to  break  down  a  lot  of  the  lin- 
es between  diciplines. 

"Hopefully  it  will  not  paral- 
lel exactly  the  program  at 
Rochdale,"  said  John  Trelea- 
van  (SGS)  SAC  vice  president 
and  one  of  the  workers  on  the 
Tartu  project  representing 
SAC. 

John  Jordan  of  Rochdale 
College,  now  taking  an  active 
part  in  getting  Tartu  off  the 
ground,  sees  a  possibility  of  a 
"heavy  concentration  of  for- 
eign students  which  will  hope- 


fully provide  intense  discus- 
sion on  international  affairs  as 
part  of  the  educational  envi- 
ronment." 

The  SAC  Education  Commis- 
sion is  working  out  possible 
types  of  programs  suitable  for 
Tartu.  SAC  hopes  eventually  to 
extend  the  education  program 
outside  Tartu  to  the  Campus 
Centre  where  rooms  will  be 
available  for  seminars. 

Last  October,  SAC  moved  to 
accept  the  Tartu  project  in 
principle  and  to  hire  a  full- 
time  educational  consultant. 

Some  type  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity on  a  communal  level  is 
becoming  a  vital  part  of  student 
run  residences.  Rochdale  is  a 
case  in  point. 

GOOD  TIME 

"As  a  residence,  Tartu  is  val- 
uable in  physical  terms,"  said 
Bob  Bossin  (III  Innis)  SAC 
Education  Commissioner,  "but 
that  isn't  enough.  The  educat- 
ion idea  is  what  will  make  the 
people  there  have  a  good  time." 

Details  for  the  administrat- 
ion of  the  building  have  yet  to 
be  worked  out. 

"People  who  live  there 
should  be  the  ones  to  make 
the  rules,"  said  Treleaven. 

After  construction  is  started, 
the  initial  project  workers 
hope  to  see  is  student  commit- 
tees set  up  to  determine  the 
environment  of  the  place  — 
what  kind  of  furnishing  will 
be  installed,  how  the  rent  will 
be  paid,  how  the  education  pro- 
gram will  be  run. 

When  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, the  steering  Committee 
hopes  there  will  be  a  group  of 
people  experienced  in  commun- 
al living  and  administration 
ready  to  move  in. 

To  this  end,  SAC  hopes  to 
lease  a  floor  of  Rochdale  next 
September  to  put  people  there 
who  want  to  live  in  Tartu  next 
year.  By  participating  in  co- 
op living  they  will  be  able  to 
help  with  Tartu's  organization. 

ESTONIANS 

Financially,  the  Estonian 
Student  Association  (through 
the  Estonian  credit  union)  has 
provided  the  required  10  per 
cent  equity  for  the  building. 
Hence  the  name  Tartu,  for  an 
Estonian  university  town. 

The  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  will  pick 
up  the  remaining  90  per  cent 
of  the  costs.  Approval  has  al- 
ready been  given  by  the  local 
office  here.  When  details  are 
worked  out  in  Ottawa,  con- 
struction will  begin. 

The  tangled  complexities  of 
building  a  $3,000,000  building 
with  only  $40,000  and  of  run- 
ning it  with  only  'student  po- 
wer' are  well  on  their  way  to 
being  worked  out. 

How  the  finished  product 
will  turn  out  depends  very 
much  on  the  interested  stu- 
dents who  will  work  on  the 
committees  and  make  the  de- 
cisions. 


column  and  half 


a  time  for  LOVE 


"Love  is  a  season 

and  holidays  like  signposts 

mark  the  time." 

(Rod  McKuen) 


Valentine's  Day  isn't  what  is  used  to  be. 
Everywhere  the  mass  media  confronts  us 
with  its  'cool'  February  14  message:  Love 
comes  once  a  year  (like  Brotherhood  week). 
Watch  your  card,  too  -  for  heaven's  sake, 
don't  be  sentimental  -  be  supremely  camp 
and  buy  a  huge  cynical  poster-size  Valen- 
tine, so  that  he  (or  she)  won't  think  you 
like  them  TOO  much. 

Supposedly,  in  this  age  of  'New  Mora- 
lity' all  interpersonal  barriers  have  been  j 
shattered,  leaving  a  completely  guilt-frcc  j 
society.  They  tell  me  that  moral  dishonesty  i 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Wc  are  free  thinkers—  ! 
we  believe  in  free  love  —  we  believe  m  i 
LOVE.  They  tell  me.  But,  where  is  it?  Where 
is  this  love  they  proclaim? 

Look  around  you.  Who  smiles  any  more? 
Who  beams  because  they  love  life,  today, 
at  this  very  moment?  Try  smiling  warmly 
at  someone  you  don't  know,  as  you  walk 
between  classes  (if  you're  really  daring,  say 
hi!)  Watch  the  predictable  reaction.  Some 
will  look  at  you,  as  though  you're  nuts  and 
quickly  walk  on.  Others,  puzzled,  will  force 
out  a  hesitant  greeting,  sure  that  they  met 
you  at  some  drunken  party  -  hoping  like 
hell  you're  not  the  girl  they  dragged  into  the 
bedroom.  Occasionally,  a  kindred  spirit 
will  pass,  and  acknowledge  you,  as  though 
it  were  only  natural.  He  won't  be  worried 
about  playing  the  Iwouldlikctosayhelloand- 
talktoyoubutwehaven'tbeenin traduced  game. 

Try  sitting  down  beside  a  girl  who  is 
alone  and  striking  up  a  conversation  (don't 
forget  the  sweet  smile  as  you  approach). 
More  than  likely,  she's  "waiting  for  a, 
friend",  who  inevitably  never  appears. 
Have  you  ever  seen  someone  once  or  twice, 
and  just  known  intuitively  you'd  really  get 
along?  Have  you  ever  had  the  nerve  to  walk 
up  to  this  person  and  flatly  say  "You're 
great,  you're  a  real  human  being,  life  is 
short  and  I'd  like  to  know  you!"  If  she 
hasn't  run  away  to  report  to  her  friends 
what  HE  SAID,  she'll  probably  be  trying 
to  decide  if  it'll  be  your  place  or  hers. 

The  Beatles  tell  me  alt  I  need  is  love.  I 
see  more  and  more  of  this  word  as  a  per- 
version, a  rationalization  for  jumping  into 
bed.  Have  all  the  sentimentalists  disappear- 
ed -  people  not  ashamed  to  admit  an  intense 
love,  even  for  a  member  of  the  same  sex 
("but  they're  always  together,  they  must 
be  queer")  or  perish  the  thought  for  a  bloo  f  j 
relative  ("I  have  to  like  him,  he's  my  bro-  j 
ther"). 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you  enjoyed 
somebody,  rather  than  something?  Maybe, 
in  our  striving  to  be  the  'cool  generation', 
we  have  lost  some  of  love's  essence  —  the  . 
ability  to  appreciate  beautiful  people  and  | 
things,  expressing  these  emotions  sponta-  j 
neously. 

Maybe  today  you  will  get  a  long  white  en- 
velope in  the  mail  —  26c  worth  of  sarcastic 
affection.  Maybe  you  will  be  lucky  and  re- 
ceive a  homemade  Valentine  of  red  cons- 
truction paper  and  silver  foil  —  like  in 
Grade  7,  when  we  gave  them  to  the  whole 
class,  because  in  our  naivity  we  thought 
everybody  deserved  a  little  love.  But  if  St. 
Valentine  picks  you  out  as  a  special  person, 
someone  will  walk  up  to  you  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  and  in  his  eyes.  Suddenly,  you 
will  be  smiling  too.  It's  contagious. 

— By  Susan  Perly 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO 


OPEN  HOUSE 

AT 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Mississougo  Rd.  —  North  of  #5  Highway 
Sunday  Feb.  18  —  1  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 
TOURS  DISPLAYS  DEMONSTRATIONS 


LEVI'S 

LEVI'S 
LEVI'S 


featuring  Handcrafts 
exclusive 


Spanish  Fly 

Handcraft  designs  for  the  happen- 
ing set.  Action  Levis.  Come  in  all 
colours  and  sizes. 

ganbcraft  tKaUouS 

one  hundred  and  nine  bfoor  west 


Tomorrow  at  2:00  &  8:30  p.m. 

PREMIERE  ENGAGEMENT —  4  WEEKS  ONLY  ! 

"A  SUPERB  FILM!" 

T^-L/fe  Magazine 

BOX  OEFICE  NOW.  OPEN 

DAILY  12  NOON  -9  P.M. 
JPYC&8  PRICES:  Orch.  Loge 

^    EVENINGS    $4.00.  $5.00 

MAT.  (Sot.  &  Sun.)  $3.00  $3.50 

MAT.  (Mon.  thru  Fri.)  .  .  $2-50  $3.00 


ALL 

' SEATS 
•TffW"  RESERVED 


 _  *  cine  am 


Tickets  Available 
Downtown  at  Box  Office 
Prices  exclusively  at 


24«  TOMOl  it  AI  caituhiU)    Moody's  in  the  Colonncii 


Charcoal-Broiled 
Sizzling  STEAKS 
Served  in  Burgundy  Win* 
and  succulent  ROAST  BEEF 
Entertainment  nitely  in  the 
UPSTAIRS  VENETIAN  LOUNGE  &  BAR 
Appearing  Nitely  CHARLOTTE  VALE 

Steele's 

TAVERN— RESTAURANT 
EM.  8-5180  349  YONGE  ST. 

(Fully  licensed) 


MUTED? 

RUN  FOR  THE  MUSIC  COMMITTEE 
FLOORED? 

RUN  FOR  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS 

Nominal-ions  open  until  Feb.  16th 
Forms  &  Information  from 
undergrod.  Off.  928-2446 


Centennial  Beauty 
Salon 

78  HARBORD  ST. 

at  Spodina 

HAIR  DONE 
AT  LUNCH  TIME 

Take  an  hour  and  see 
us  any  afternoon. 

921-8624 


TRUDEAU  PUTS 
PIERRE  DOWN 

Pompous  "Pete"  Berton,  articulate 
Pierre  Elliot-Trudeau,  lost  night  crossed 
swords  on  Under  Attack.  Imagine  Pierre 
Elliot-Trudeau  as  Prime  Minisler!  Wh/ 
you  could  sit  down  and  play  bridge 
with  him  or  invite  him  to  Joe's  surprise 
birthday  porty  and  .  .  .  he'd  be  rignt 
at  home.  Diefenbarker  once  objected  to 
his  presence  in  the  House  because 
Trudeau  wore  sandols  without  socks. 
Hey,  M.  Trudeau,  will  you  be  my  val- 
entine? 


U  of  T  CHORUS 
U  of  T  CHAMBER  ENSEMBLE 

CONCERT 


s? 
g? 


8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall 


Feb.  18, 1968 
Hart  House 


I  ADMISSION  FREE 
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U.C  STUDENTS 

PORTIA  -  ROBINETTE 

DOUBLES  DEBATING  TOURNAMENT 

NOON  HOURS  STARTING  FEB.  26 

CASH  PRIZES 


PHONE  H.  SIEGEL 
TO  ENTER  231-5510 


WHAT  HAPPENS 

ncLVVIb  vents   von  fr~  „   


By  SUE  HELWIG 

Back  in  September  a 
freshman  engineering  class 
was  being  given  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  when  the 
professor  told  each  student 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
two  people  sitting  beside 
him. 

"Take  a  hard  look,"  he 
warned,  "because  by  this 
time  next  year  one  of  those 
people  won't  be  here  any 
longer." 

First  year  casualties  are 
almost  a  way  of  life  in  the 
university,  especially  in 
heavy  science  courses.  But 
in  second  and  third  year  the 
faces  are  still  disappearing. 

They  are  called  dropouts 
in  causal  conversations  and 
withdrawals  when  the  univ- 
ersity counts  heads  on  Feb. 
15  each  year. 

But  in  spite  of  the  label 
the  dropouts  are  still  very 
much  alive.  In  talking  to 
them  you  find  that  in  many 
ways  they  are  still  very 
much  here. 

Jane  (pseudonym)  is  bid- 
ing her  time  in  one  of  To- 
ronto's public  libraries  . . . 
Eddie  Kamin  strolls  down 
to  the  campus  almost  every 
day  to  "shoot  shit"  with  his 
friends  . . .  Bill  Barclay  says 
that  by  next  week  he  will  be 
gone  ...  off  hitchhiking  so- 
mewhere . . . 

"I  sort  of  decided  that  I 
was  more  important  than 
any  math  problem,"  Eddie 
explained,  hesitating  a  little 
over  the  words  as  we  talked 
to  a  background  of  Dylan  in 
his  apartment. 

In  October  Eddie  stopped 
attending  his  second  year 
maths  and  physics  courses. 

Jane  dropped  out  of  third 
year  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  early  Novem- 
ber: "It  was  an  impulsive 
move.  I  was  feeling  like  a 
robot  . . .  the  course  wasn't 
too  interesting  and  it  wifS  a 
heck  of  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
doing  without  a  sense  of  di- 
rection." 

Jane  doesn't  seem  to  have 
any  regrets.  She  laughed  as 
she  answered  my  questions 
and  I  could  picture  her  face 
lighting  up  at  the  other  end 
of  the  phone  at  the  absur- 
dity of  being  interviewed  for 
a  story. 

"You  see,  I  just  wanted  a 
kind  of  breathing  space  to 
think  things  over." 

For  both  Eddie  and  Jane 
there  was  something  essen- 
tially wrong  with  the  cour- 
ses they  were  taking. 

"The  course  was  funnell- 
ing me  towards  something 
I  wasn't  interested  in,"  Ed- 
die said.  "I  could  teach 
school  in  a  system  I  do  not 
respect  or  I  could  remain 
within  the  intellectual  eup- 
horia of  university  rese- 
arch." 

He  was  quick  to  explain 
that  he  wasn't  being  overly 
critical. 

"In  saying  intellectual 
euphoria  I'm  not  knocking 
it  . . .  only  so  far  as  it  pre- 


vents you  from  re-integrat- 
ing what  you're  doing  with 
your  everyday  experience." 

For  Jane  it  was  a  question 
ot  finding  a  balance  in  the 
work  she  was  doing.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  conflict  bet- 
ween what  she  wanted  to  do 
and  what  she  had  to  do. 

"I  was  learning  things 
that  were  too  microscopic 
Perhaps  general  arts  would 
be  fine  but  they  seem  to 
skip  a  lot." 

"It's  so  easy  to  get  in- 
volved in  one  small  part. 
But  then  you  ask  yourself 
why  and  you  realize  that  you 
have  the  threat  of  exams 
over  your  head." 

In  some  ways  Eddie,  al- 
though he  is  a  year  behind 
Jane,  has  had  a  closer  link 
with  the  university.  In  his 
first  year  he  lived  in  resi- 
dence whereas  Jane  has  al- 
ways commuted. 

"The  first  year  I  really 
enjoyed  it.  There  were  all 
the  comforts  of  home  and 
people  were  in  the  same  si- 
tuation I  was.  It  was  a  way 
of  slipping  easily  into  the 
mainstream  of  university 
life." 


he  came  back 


dious  when 
last  fall. 

"First  of  all  there  was  the 
noise-^always.  It  was  like 
being  in  a  boys'  camp  every 
once  in  a  while  you  assem- 
bled and  played  games. 

"As  far  as  work  is  con- 
cerned I  would  probably 
have  done  more  work  on  the 
outside.  The  social  atmos- 
phere of  a  residence  is 
against  any  kind  of  privacy." 

Now  that  he  has  dropped 
out  he  sees  things  in  a  slight- 
ly different  way. 

"I've  found  now  that  the 
residence  was  a  very  shelter- 
ed kind  of  place. 

"You  are  fed  three  times 
a  day.  Your  sheets  and  to- 
wels are  changed.  You  al- 
ways have  a  place  to  go 
when  it's  cold.  You  are  ra- 
rely in  a  situation  in  which 
your  wants  are  not  satis- 
fied." 


But 
found 


he 
the 


seems  to  have 
atmosphere  te- 


And  this  definitely  isn't 
the  kind  of  life  that  Eddie  is 
looking  for.  He  plays  the 
sax  and  the  piano  a  bit  and 
is  really  interested  in  seeing 
how  far  he  can  go  with 
them. 

"I  want  to  perform  and 
communicate  through  music 
with  other  people.  You  can't 


communicate  mathematics 
with  anybody.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  people — with 
understanding  them  and 
dealing  with  them. 

"It's  very,  very  abstract, 
and  when  it  becomes  a  way 
of  life,  this  abstract  way  of 
thinking— "Eddie  stumbled 
a  little  on  the  words — "Like 
being  with  people  and  walk- 
ing into  a  restaurant  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
was  learning. 

"This  isn't  to  say  that  one 
is  wrong  and  one  is  right. 
But  the  kind  of  learning  I 
was  doing  gives  you  no 
awareness  of  yourself,  of 
your  identity,"  he  added 
quickly. 

Living  out  of  the  univer- 
sity on  his  own  offers  Eddie 
the  chance  to  learn  about 
himself  and  he  is  able  to  do 
so  in  a  way  that  he  finds  re- 
levant. 

"Learning  is  essentially  an 
individual  freedom  thing. 
Now  I'm  learning  about  my- 
self in  a  way  I  wasn't  be- 
fore. 

"I  can  form  an  organic 
concept  of  myself  . . .  test  out 
certain  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses . . .  put  myself  in  si- 
tuations in  which  I  have  to 
react. 

"Like  now  I'm  reading 
stuff  like  Strindberg  and 
Hesse.  I  have  a  new  interest 
in  the  arts.  I'm  beginning 
to  see  literature  as  a  kind 
of  heightened  awareness  of 
given  situations." 

But  Jane  is  finding  that 
she  needs  the  stimulation 
of  being  at  university  to 
keep  her  interests  alive. 

"At  first  I  was  delighted 
with  all  the  free  time  I  has. 
But  I  was  used  to  having  to 
structure  my  time  and  I  find 
that  you  need  something  to 
keep  you  interested." 

Folk-dancing  has  always 
been  one  of  the  things  that 
she  wanted  to  spend  more 
time  at,  but  now  it  isn't 
enough  to  fill  the  gap. 

"I  used  to  think  that  I 
could  be  happy  with  anyth- 
ing. But  now  I  have  been 
exposed  to  things  like  lite- 
rature and  history  and  phi- 
losophy and  I  can't  turn  my 
back  on  it  now  and  say  that 
it  isn't  part  of  me.  It  doesn't 
work. 
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Making  the  drop-out  scene,  Ed  Kamin  (earns  there  is  more 
to  living  out  of  residence  than  meets  the  eve. 


"I  don't  want  to  stay  at 
the  Grade  13  mentality,"  she 
remarked  when  we  had  been 
talking  for  a  while.  "But 
there's  a  danger  in  thinking 
about  it  too  much." 

I  asked  her  to  explain: 

"If  I  didn't  go  back,  I 
would  think  that  I  had 
short-changed  myself.  But 
what  happens  when  you're 
there  is  that  you  can't  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees." 

For  Eddie,  dropping  out 
was  a  far  more  positive  and 
permanent  move.  And  he 
has  some  definite  ideas  why 
the  university  was  wrong 
for  him  and  how  it  could  be 
changed. 

"I  went  into  MPC  because 


I  thought  I  was  interested 
in  what  it  had  to  offer  and 
because  I  really  wasn't 
aware  of  other  possibilities. 

"I  did  all  the  stuff  I  was 
supposed  to  do  in  first  year. 
But  if  you're  really  interest- 
ed it's  hard  to  find  an  out- 
let for  your  interest.  Things 
move  from  the  professor  to 
the  student." 

"There  was  no  place  for 
creativity,"  he  repeated  sev- 
eral times. 

"To  learn  creatively,  you 
have  to  be  involved  in  a 
process  of  expanding  and  re- 
stricting you  scope  .  .  .  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  alterna- 
tives. This  happens  when 
you  are  challenged  and  the 
choice  is  important.  It  has 
to  involve  a  limitation  ol 
yourself. 

"In  the  University,  you 
memorize  facts  and  analyses. 
There  should  be  a  greater 
flexibility  in  response,  a 
greater  emphasis  in  indivi- 
dual response  in  the  class- 
room. 

"It  has  to  be  the  student's 
decision  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  The 
teacher  should  be  there  to. 
suggest  alternative  ways  of 
looking  at  things." 

Right  now  Eddie  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  his  inte- 
rest in  music  (he  may  be  tak- 
ing a  few  courses  at  the  Fa- 
culty of  Music  next  year). 
And  he  seems  to  be  experien- 
cing a  kind  of  quiet  delight 
with  his  own  existence. 

But  when  he  looks  at  him- 
self he  confesses: 

"Objectively  speaking  it's 
hard  to  tell  what  part  is  due 
to  my  dropping  out  and  what 
part  is  due  to  Lhe  changes 
I  have  undergone  myself." 
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Spend  a  Summer 
on  the  Seine,,, 
and  Stay  Solvent 


by  MIKE  KESTERTON, 

Yorsity  Travel  Editor 


Want  to  see  the  Eiffel  Tower  this  summer?  Or  watch  the 
changing  of  the  guard  at  European  palaces?  Would  you  like  to 
have  your  pocket  picked  in  the  Vatican?  Other  students  do  it 
every  year,  and  some  actually  break  even  on  the  trip.  The  trick? 
A  job  abroad. 

Every  summer  North  American  students  work  m  Europe  as 
lifeguards,  waiters,  waitresses,  office  help,  models,  teachers,  fac- 
tory workers,  chauffeurs,  construction  labourers  and  farm  hand*. 
Most  of  these  positions  are  obtained  with  the  aid  of  an  employ- 
ment agency  (euphemistically  called  a  non-profit  "student  infoi 
mation  service,"  because  employment  agencies  procuring  outside 
labour  are  strictly  forbidden)  which  provides  footloose  wanderers 
with  the  necessary  work  and  health  permits  —  for  a  fee. 

The  American  Student  Information  Service  (ASIS),  for  in- 
stance, offers  "thousands  of  jobs"  in  Europe.  The  cost  is  about 
$150,  which  also  includes  an  obligatory  guided  tour  of  Europe. 

When  ASIS  participants  arrive  on  the  Continent  they  are 
given  a  cultural  orientation  course.  Although  the  service  is  a  pri- 
vate, non-sectarian  organization,  it  is  aimed  at  Americans,  and 
students  are  reminded  that  they  are  "young  ambassadors"  for 
America.  ,  ... 

ASIS  provides  jobs  in  Europe  any  time  during  the  year  and 
guarantees  work  permits,  accommodation  arrangements,  health 
insurance  and  other  details.  It  also  offers  special  discounts  on 
tours  of  Europe  for  those  who  want  merely  to  travel  and  not 

work.  ,     ,  _ 

"Although  you  have  heard  endless  words  about  European 
cultures,"  proclaims  ASIS  advertising,  "this  learning  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  actual  experience  of  living  and  working  in 
Europe.  In  the  midst  of  a  foreign  culture  you  no  longer  look  it 
it  abstractly;  rather,  you  integrate  and  incorporate  yourself  into 
it.  In  other  words,  you  become  an  animated  member  of  a  foreisn 
civilization." 

But  ASIS  warns  its  prospective  customers  that  a  job  i 
Europe  involves  the  willingness  to  "adapt  to  an  entirely  new 
environment  as  well  as  the  willingness  to  do  the  job." 

It  places  most  students  in  Germany,  where  there  is  generalr 
a  wider  selection  and  quantity  of  jobs  available.  There,  the  work 
ing  conditions  are  usually  better  than  in  other  countries. 

ISIS:  testimonials,  but  disillusionment 

Founded  in  1958,  ASIS  works  out  of  Luxembourg.  Another 
"non-profit  organization,"  the  International  Student  Information 
Service  (ISIS),  was  founded  in  Belgium  in  1962.  It  was  also 
known  as  the  "International  Student  Travel  Centre,"  until  travel 
agents  charged  that  it  was  infringing  on  their  business.  It  the  ) 
changed  its  ISTC  initials  to  read  "International  Society  for  Train 
ing  and  Culture." 

Its  publicity  material  bristles  with  testimonials  from  stu- 
dents: 

"I've  gained  greater  insight  and  understanding  into  a  num 
ber  of  things  since  I've  been  here,"  wrote  Linda  Richardson,  a 
V  of  T  co-ed  who  worked  as  a  Swiss  chambermaid. 

George  Vandenburgh,  a  U  of  T  medical  student,  said:  "The 
work  is  hard  but  the  pay  is  excellent.  My  patrons  are  very  nice 
people."  George  worked  in  a  French  hotel. 

The  ISIS  offer  is  a  guaranteed  job,  work  permit,  visa  and 
health  permit  for  5150.  Some  students,  however,  have  been  some- 
what disillusioned  with  their  treatment  by  ISIS. 

"I  worked  as  a  waiter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  said  Don  KibbV- 
white  (III  New),  "and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself.  I'd  like  to  to 
again,  but  I  wouldn't  let  ISIS  make  the  arrangements.  A  SAC 
flight  to  Europe  would  have  been  cheaper." 

Kibblewhite  said  that  many  students,  including  himself,  eon. 
plained  about  their  treatment  by  ISIS  to  the  Canadian  represer, 
tative.  Professor  Tonge,  of  Queen's  University.  "I  never  got  a 
reply,"  he  added. 

A  young  co-ed  at  U  of  T  told  the  following  story: 

"I  paid  $150  to  ISIS  for  which  they  guaranteed  me  a  job.  ;i 
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visa  and  a  work  permit  in  lhe  country  of  my  choice.  They  didV: 
have  a  visa  or  work  permit  ready  for  me  in  time,  however,  and  I 
was  told  to  enter  the  country  as  a  tourist.  This  was  illegal,  el 
course,  and  I  could  have  been  arrested  by  the  authorities,  t 
heard  of  two  other  girls  who  did  this  and  were  jailed. 

"Eventually  ISIS  contacted  me  and  told  me  to  leave  the 
country  so  they  could  get  the  necessary  papers  for  my  legal  re- 
entry. 

*'My  employer  paid  for  my  hotel  bill  while  I  was  outside  his 
country,  then  billed  me.  ISIS  promised  to  pick  up  the  $45  ta  i, 
but  never  did. 

"I  finally  got  a  visa  and  a  health  permit,  although  I  never  g  >l 
a  work  permit.  I  went  back  to  my  job  at  a  restaurant. 

"It  soon  became  apparent  that  my  employer  had  a  vicious 
temper;  one  one  occasion  he  threw  an  ashtray  at  my  head.  0>: 
another,  he  tried  to  push  a  female  employee  out  of  the  window  " 

(Describing  its  job-hunting  activities,  ISIS  says:  "It  took  a 
lot  of  conferences,  phone  calls,  letters  and  personal  meetings 
with  employers  of  all  kinds.  Copious  credentials  were  exchanged 
with  businessmen  who  listened  warily.  Questions  answers  and 
discouraging  brusholfs  followed  repeated  presentations  of  a  pro- 


gramme staunchly  believed  j„ 
meetings.  And  finally,  the  'tcrrr 
businessmen  who  agreed  to  go ;  1 

"My  employer,"  continuec 
picked  him  by  sending  him  a  f 
that  he  was  willing  to  provide  a 
inspectors  around  to  the  jobs.lt 

"I  wrote  to  the  Brussels  ) 
other  job  and  told  my  empkj 
tmd  me  another  job  immediat  1 
that  he  couldn't  afford  to  lo:e 
would  stay  another  two  weeks 

'  It  didn't  help  to  learn  f  t 
office  that  ISIS  has  no  recon 
of  students  it  places." 

(Kibblewhite  said  he  hac 
grievances  and  had  been  sunri 
displayed  as  "ISIS  World  Hi  a 
slick  magazine,  ISIS  actually  o;c 
floor.") 

"I  went  to  London,"  coati  n 


ISIS  participants  Joy  Nelson  (Foothill  College,  Los  Altos,  Calif.)  and  Sheila  Brown  (W^ 
employer,  the  manager  of  a  Youth  Hostel  in  Europe  where  the  girls  worked  last  sin""' 


st>*> 
ntner  °s 


More  calls,  more  letters,  mo.; 
rr  jtirlg  out  o.  far-sighted  European 
Di  long  with  the  idea.") 

the  co-ed,  "told  me  that  lS'S 
form  letter  and  receiving  a  rep'y 
a  iob.  ISIS  was  supposed  to  scivl 
,  I  ut  I  never  saw  one. 

jffice  of  the  ISIS  asking  for  a  i- 
)lt  yer  I  was  leaving.  ISIS  couldn  i 
it  ly  and  when  my  boss  complaine  i 
o;e  me,  they  promised  him  that  1 

om  a  girl  friend  in  the  Brussels 
of  where  it  sends  the  thousands 


gone  to  Brussels  to  discuss  his 
ised  to  find  that,  in  the  building 
Idadquarters"  in  the  organization's 
cupied  a  "small  room  cn  the  third 


timed  the  co-ed,  "ISIS  promised  to 


J  Vntversity)  are  shown  with  their 
ye"eral  help. 


get  me  a  work  permit.  I  didn't  find  jut  'til  later  that  a  Canadia  1 
doesn't  need  one.  The  result  was  that  ISIS  took  $150  ol  my  money 
(while  advertising  itself  as  a  non-profit  organization)  and  I  got 
taken. 

"I  complained  to  the  Canadian  authorities;  they  told  me  to 
put  my  complaint  in  writing.  It's  too  late  for  me,  but  I  certainly 
hope  that  other  students  don't  get  taken  in  by  ISIS." 

Professor  P.  Bouillaguet,  of  the  University  College  French  de- 
partment, was  campus  representative  for  ISIS.  As  such,  he  was 
entitled  to  cut-rate  prices  on  flights  to  Europe,  which  he  neve- 
took  advantage  of.  His  actual  interest  in  the  ISIS  plan  was  that 
it  encouraged  North  American  students  to  travel  to  Europe  and 
come  into  contact  with  other  cultures. 

A  number  of  students,  he  said,  had  complained  to  him  of 
ISIS,  so  he  and  Prof.  Le  Pan,  UC  principal,  drafted  a  letter  to  the 
Canadian  embassy  in  Belgium.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  professors 
severed  their  connections  with  ISIS. 

Expressing  displeasure  at  ISIS,  Prof.  Bouillaguet  at  the  same 
time  cautioned  against  accepting,  at  face  value,  the  stories  of  un- 
happy students  who  had  worked  in  Europe. 

"These  little  girls,"  he  said.  "One  should  expect  to  find  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  living  in  a  foreign  country,  but  many  of  them 
weren't  prepared  for  this.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  most  of 
those  who  complain  are  those  who  don't  understand  what  living 
in  another  culture  means." 

(Passport,  vaccination,  and  maple  leaves) 
But  ASIS  and  ISIS  are  not  the  only  organizations  in  the  stu- 
dent travel  business.  Other  plans  to  get  to  Europe  are  student- 
run,  such  as  the  SAC  flights,  or  training-oriented,  like  l'Associa- 
tion  Internationale  des  Etudiants  en  Sciences  Economiques  et 
Commercials  (A1ESEC). 

The  latter  is  an  exchange  programme  for  business  and  econ- 
omics students,  to  acquaint  them  with  foreign  businesses,  econ- 
omies and  people.  Companies  in  40  countries  are  polled,  and  par- 
ticipating firms  provide  a  paid  commercial  position,  often  mat 
agement 'training,  to  a  foreian  student.  They  are  allowed  to  ex- 
press any  particular  preferences  as  to  nationality,  language  or 
previous  exDerience. 

AIESEC  local  committees  are  student-fun  and  see  to  all  the 
visas,  identity  cards,  lodging,  etc.  Last  year  20  traineeships  were 
exchanged  with  Toronto,  180  with  Canada. 

A  student  pays  $20  to  take  part  in  the  program;  each  parti 
ciDatins  firm  pays  $50.  AIESEC  offers  businessmen  "keen  analy- 
sis of  operational  problems  by  an  objective  observer,  and  ex- 
cellent nublic  reltations  opportunities  even  lor  firms  with  solely 
domestic  operations."  Interested  students  can  apply  to  the  local 
committee  at  100  St.  George  St. 

Students  who  iust  want  to  travel  m  Europe,  and  do  it  cheap- 
ly are  advised  to  buy  a  cheap  plan  guide,  such  as  'Europe  on 
FiVe  Dollars  a  Day,"  and  prepare  carefully.  The  CUS  travel  bureau 
.,140  St  George  Si.  has  an  abundance  of  free  literature. 

The  first  thing  vou  need  is  a  passport  and  a  smallpox  vac- 
,.fifi,-nie  the  Dassport  takes  a  number  of  weeks  to  ob- 
X8tIs"  apply  eMy  It  ybuSt  have  one.  (Be  careful  with  it 
when  "ou  travel  in  Europe,  too;  lose  it  and  you  automatically  get 
,  ,■;,,,„       iocal  ;u.»  until  it  can  be  replaced.) 
Buv  some  U.S  traveller's  cheques  and  a  currency  converts, 
r       • Y,  nnt  a  math  head  and  be  sure  to  obtain  special  pass-s 
iKe  MeinaTonal  Student  Identity  Card;  it  often  cuts  tae 
price  or  admission  to  art  galleries  and  museums  by  one  half. 

Dress  conservatively,  brinj 
leaves,  and  wear  them.  Europe 
Get  a  language  phraseboof 
linguist;  Making  an  effort  to  speak 
people  and  many  are  proti 

•    carried  on  by  signs  and  gestures 


cross  or  two  of  maple 
•  quite  decent  toward  us. 
lon't  worry  if  you  aren't  a 
a  native  language  pleases 
t  in  English  A  conversation  can 


along 


but 


yen  be 


lineral  watei  and 


Rem^o^nlnluropeyou-can  drink  , he  W 
ter  where  you  are.  In  fact,  in  many  places  .1 1 
is  considered  quite  beneficial. 
Bon  voyage! 


Getting  Engaged  ? 


$300  00 
HALF  CARAT 
DIAMOND  RING 

INCLUDES   18kt  GOLD  MOUNT 
Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 
Gem  Dealers  —  Appraisers 
Suite  416,  "The  Colonnade" 
Toronto  —  Phone  921-7702 
Terms  Arranged 


IS  THIS  AN  EASIER  WAY 
TO  PAY  FOR  YOUR 
YEARS  AT  UNIVERSITY? 

Why  not  talk  it  over  with 
us,  and  do  o  little 
research  on  your  own? 

Here  are  the  facts: 

We  ore  sales  agents  for  over  100 


We  pay  very  high  commissions  to 
our  direct  representatives. 
You  ccn  build  your  own  clientele 
that  welcomes  you  back,  because 
you  can  supply  many  products 
everyone  wonts. 

You  con  choose  your  own  hours  — 
few  or    many  —  as  your  studies 

We  offer  personal  sales  training, 
and  advanced  merchandising  aids 
to  help  you  make  money  quickly. 
Write  today,  giving  home  phone 
number,  for  prompt  interview: 

BROMLEY 
SALES  COMPANY 

Box  757  Postal  Station  F.  Toronto  5 


G.S.U.  SKI  TRIP 

TO  BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  COLLINGWOOD 

SATURDAY  FEB.  17 

Cost:  $7.50  includes  —  All  Tows 

—  Transportation 

$2  DEPOSIT  MUST  BE  PAID 

—  TO:  TOM  GOVERS 

ROOM  140  —  LASH  MILLER  CHEM.  SLOG. 
PHONE  759-1432  BETWEEN  7  P.M.  AND  9  P.M. 

BUS  LEAVES  AT  8  A.M.  SHARP 
FROM  G.S.U.  BLDG.  16  BANCROFT  AVE. 


HART  HOUSE 
A  GO-GO 


Sat.,  Feb.  17th  9-12 
Music  Room 
(Admission  at  the  door) 


JAPANESE  AND 
JAPANESE- CANADIAN  STUDENTS 

MEETING,  TODAY!! 

Time:  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  14 
Place:  G.S.U.  16  Barcroft 

Note:  Dote  change  from  Thurs.  (Feb.  15)  to 
Wed.  (Feb.  14) 

Short  Film,  Refreshments  Served 


BERNARD  IONERGAN 
AUTHOR  OF  INSIGHT 


SPEAKS  ON 


"THE  ABSENCE  OF  GOD 
IN  MODERN  CULTURE" 

Thursday,  February  15,  4:00  p.m. 

Assembly  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
HOUSING  STUDY 

ALL  STUDENTS 
CONTACTED  BY  MAIL  PLEASE 
COME  TO 
CONVOCATION  HALL 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14 
THURSDAY,  FERRITARY  15 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  16 

9:00  A.M  to  6:00  P.M. 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 


t 


FEATURING 

THE  HOLLIES  SPANKY  &  OUR  GANG 

both  in  concert  at  the  O'KEEFE  CENTRE 

With:  E.  G.  Smith  &  the  Power  .JTSFmt 

and  other  local  musicians  8:30  P.M. 

Reserved  Tickets  Only:  $3.00;  $3.50;  $4.00;  $4.50 

Tickets  are  now  available  at  the  S.A.C.  Of/ice 
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Diggers'  new  pad  supplies  bread 

(eating  variety) 
to  homeless  hippies 


for  the  under  30  crowd 

HIGHEST  IN  FASHION  LOWEST  IN  PRICE  ! 


300  YONGE  STREET 
Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


CLASSIFIED 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

It's  pretty  bare.  Cigarette 
butts  on  the  floor,  five  or  six 
radios  and  a  record  player 
going  full  blast. 

But  when  it's  zero  outside, 
and  you've  got  nowhere  else 
to  stay,  the  Diggers'  house 
at  117  Spadina  Road  looks 
pretty  good. 

They'll  put  you  up.  feed 
you,  give  you  clothes — as 
much  as  you  need,  for  as 
long  as  you  need  it. 

Only  one  rule,  according 
to  Digger  Brian  Wilcox:  No 
drugs. 


In  time,  the  house  will 
also  have  a  man  from  the 
Department  of  Manpower  to 
help  the  kids  find  jobs,  and 
an  office  for  the  Village  Bar, 
a  group  of  young  lawyers  and 
law  students  who  advise 
Yorkville  types  on  their 
rights. 

From  the  17  residents 
(there  is  room  for  20),  the 
reaction  was  all  good.  "Real- 
ly groovy."  "No  hassles." 
"Nobody  bothers  you."  "The 
atmosphere  is  cool." 

Debby,a  chubby  girl  who 
had  been  there  a  day  and  a 


ves  on  the  news,  Ginger  Ed- 
wards, an  18-year-old  from 
San  Francisco's  Haight  Ash- 
bury,  chewed  a  cookie  and 
explained  how  Canadians 
were  friendlier  than  Ame- 
ricans but  "too  reserved." 

"There's  nothing  like  this 
house  in  Kaight-Ashbury  or 
anywhere.  It's  got  every- 
thing but  drugs." 

It  may  not  be  heaven,  but 
Jim  Robichaud,  the  chief 
cook,  can  eye  the  single 
penny  in  his  hand  and  say: 
"My  total  wealth,  but  I'm 
smiling." 


1966  HONDAS  -  600  Sportscor  -  per- 
fect condition  perfect  service  record  - 
full  range  of  accessories  including  ra- 
dio, heater  and  studded  snow  tires.  All 
Offers  considered.  927-1912. 

LETTINI  I  Latvian  students  club  Ski 
Outing.  Feb.  17/68.  Leave  from  491 
College  St.  at  8:30.  Price  S2  50/pe.son 
includes  bus.  supper  and  dance  after- 
wards. Visi  aicinat  T.L.S.K. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diamond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co. 
131  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416  921-7702. 

LOST  a  black  3-ring  notebook  in  Sidne/ 
Smith.  Finder  please  return  to  Graduate 
Psych,  office  6th  floor,  Sid  Smith. 


NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  I  Ca- 
nada College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accor» 
modation,  sumptuous  meals  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  tailored  for  stu- 
dents. Call  Roger  Oatley  449-3869  now. 


"It  took  us  ten  months  to 
get  this  house,  and  we  don't 
feel  like  losing  it." 

The  Diggers  are  renting 
the  house,  to  be  torn  down 
for  the  Spadina  Expressway, 
from  the  city  for  $250  a 
month.  The  rent,  like  the 
food,  clothing  and  furniture 
(a  few  chairs  and  20  bunk 
beds)  are  all  donated. 

"It's  nice  to  know  that 
people  are  willing  to  help  us 
out,"  said  Yorkville  denizen 
Terry,  as  she  sat  on  the  floor 
of  the  datkened  parlor  wat- 
ching dancers  throb  to  The 
Wild  Ones. 

Yesterday  evening,  five 
days  after  opening  up,  the 
larder  was  bulging:  twelve 
gallons  of  milk,  enough  food 
to  last  for  "a  couple  of 
months"  and  the  promise  of 
free  bread  every  day. 


half,  sat  on  a  step  and  talked 
about  where  she  had  lived 
before.  "I  crashed  wherever 
I  could.  It's  never  any  trou- 
ble for  a  girl  to  find  a  place 
to  stay,"  she  smiled. 

How  had  she  heard  of  the 
Digger  House?  "If  the  earth 
blew  up,  everyone  would 
know  about  it.  It's  almost 
like  that." 

For  the  fellows  it's  not  so 
easy  to  find  a  place  to  stay. 

"It's  this  or  out  on  the 
street  for  me,"  said  one  big 
Negro  from  Chicago.  "I'm 
like  an  apprentice,  see.  I  feel 
that  I  must  reveal  myself 
through  my  art,  my  experi- 
ence. It  corrupts  me  to  do  it 
any  other  way.  I  work  in  all 
mediums." 

As  Joe  Wheeler  called  up 
to  rent  a  television  set  so 
that  they  could  see  themsel- 


POCULI  LUDIQUE 
SOCIETAS 

PRESENTS 

CAMBISES 

directed  by  Skip  Shand 

WEST  HALL, 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
Feb.  14,  15,  16  at  8:00  p.m 
Sot. 

Feb.  17  at  2:00  and  8:00  p.ri 

ADMISSION  FREE 


hove  been     calling  481-7439, 
call  us  again  at  449-3869. 

LOST  !  A  Timex 
at  Chariot  race. 
485-0521. 

tOST:  On  St.  George  St-  between  Har- 
bord  and  College,  last  Friday  a  pair  of 
men's  glasses  black  rimmed  and  in 
a  black  clip-on  case.  Call  741-6137. 


CHARLIE:  (love  of  the  week).  You've 
been  promoted  from  3rd  to  2nd  Happy 
Valentine's  Day.  —  Peggy. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXTRAVAGANZA  — 

Oriental  !  !  Occidental  !  Make  your  pre- 
sence definite,  not  Accidental  !  !  Se- 
venteen nations  participating,  colour- 
ful, cultural,  guaranteed  to  be  pulsat- 
ing !  March  2nd,  8  p.m.  Ryerson  Audi- 
torium. 

HAPPY  VALENTINE'S  DAY,  Charlie 
Brown,  from  The  Little  Red-Haired 
C\t\  

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST:  Typing  of  the- 
ses, essays,  and  notes  done  accurately, 
electric  type  writer,  quickly  and  econo- 
mically. Reasonable  rotes,  especially 
experienced  in  theses.  Phone  421-8290. 


GRADUATES 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING? 

Investigate  your  Future  as  o  Business  and  Commerce  Teacher 

Variety:      Data  Processing  Marketing 

Accountancy  Secretarial 
Opportunity  -  Over  500  Teachers  needed  each  year 
Rewarding  -  Financially  satisfying  and  mentally 
stimulating 
Let's  discuss  it 

***  Open   House  *** 
Business  and  Commerce  Department 

The  College  of  Education 
371  BLOOR  STREET  WEST, 
Room  331 

Wednesday,  February  21  —  10  a.m.  -  12  a.m. 

COFFEE  AND  DOUGHNUTS 


WE  LOVE  YOU!!!  STUDENTS 

For  All  The  Ladies,  a  Free  YARDLEY  Product 
on  Valentine's  Day  .     P^fc  /  rtPF 

5w  OFF 


RESTAURANTS 


*FULL  Y  LICENSED 


•  YONGE  AND  BLOOR 

•  YONGE  AND  DUNDAS 


240  8L00R — opposite  Varsity  Stadium 


•  CLUB  EMBASSY — Bloor  near  Bay 

•  77  KING  E. — next  to  The  King  Edward  Hotel 

For  Banquet  Facilities  Call  921-9432 


This  coupon  is  good  for  50  cents  to  all 
members  of  your  party  on  the: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 
and  CLUB  EMBASSY 

(Price  subject  to  change  without- notice.) 
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VAN'S  BEAUTY  SALON 

794  BATHURST  ST.  AT  BLOOR 
2ND  FLOOR 

Distinctive  hairstyling  by 

miSS  JOANNE  &  MR.  TONY 
Specialists  in  Long  Hoir  3  yfing 


OPEN  EVENINGS  — 

and  AH  Day  Saturday 

Bring  This  Ad  For  a  10%  Discount 


532-71.08 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 


1  HR. 


SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 


Complete  Laundry  Service 
S-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  Whlle-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  Whilc-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7».m.-ll  p.m.  Daily 


Students  will  tour  Canada  -  free 


ATHLETIC  DIRECTORATE  ELECTIONS  FOR  1968-69 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1968 

A  new  method  of  electing  five  student  representatives  to  the  Athletic  Directorate  has  been 
recommended  by  a  student  committee  of  the  Directorate  and  will  be  used  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  If  successful  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  the  Athletic  Association 
which  has  been  under  revision  for  the  past  year.  To  be  eligible  for  nomination  at  the  dote  of 
his  nomination  o  student  must  be  in  the  second  or  higher  year,  but  not  in  his  final  year  at  the 
University. 

A  modified  Hare-Spence  system  has  been  used  up  to  the  present  under  which  the  can- 
didate with  the  lowest  number  of  votes  is  eliminated  on  each  ballot  until  only  five  candidates 
remain.  This  year  there  will  be  one  bollot  only  under  which  125  members  of  the  electoral  body 
(composition  available  in  the  Athletic  Office)  will  vote  for  one  candidote  from  each  of  three 
groups  as  follows: 

Group  "A"  Basketball,  Football,  Hockey 

Group  "B"  Sports  other  than  those  specified  in  Group  "A" 

Group  "C"  College  and  Faculty  Athletic  Associations 

The  votes  will  be  tallied  under  group  headings  ond  the  elected  representatives  to  the 
Athletic  Directorate' declared  as  follows: 

The  two  nominees  polling  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  Group  "A" 
The  two  nominees  polling  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  Group  "B" 
The  nominee  polling  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  Group  "C" 

(The  second  representative  in  this  group  is  appointed  by  the  Intramural  Sports  Committee 
—  see  next  paragraph). 

In  addition  to  the  five  students  elected  as  set  out  above,  there  is  one  student  appoint- 
ment from  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  ond  one  student  appointed  by  the  Intramural 
Sports  Committee  to  moke  o  total  of  seven  student  representatives  upon  the  Athletic  Directorate. 

The  basic  aims  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  set  out  formally  in  Article  I  of  its  consti- 
tution reading  as  follows: 

"The  Association  shall  be  called  the  University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Association,  and 
its  object  shall  be  the  encouragement  of  athletic  sport,  the  promotion  of  physical 
education,  the  provision  of  recreation  for  its  members  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  standard  of  amateur  sport". 

The  Athletic  Directorate,  os  the  controlling  body  for  athletics  at  this  University,  meets 
twice  a  month  during  the  academic  year  and  deals  with  a  wide  ronge  of  athletic  matters  upon 
which  decisions  ore  required.  A  good  deal  of  this  business  is  considered  in  committee,  oil 
committees  having  student  representation. 

Students  elected  to  the  Athletic  Directorate  are  expected  to  attend  the  formal  meetings 
unless  there  is  good  reoson  for  absence;  also  they  are  expected  to  take  their  share  of  the  com- 
mittee work.  A  student  member  may  quite  properly  bring  any  motter  before  the  Directorate 
which  his  constituents  wish  to  have  discussed. 

The  composition  of  the  Directorate  includes  students,  faculty,  ond  graduate  representa- 
tives who  work  together  in  what  has  always  been  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  each  nominee  for  election  to  the  Directorate  is  expected  to 
submit  o  written  policy  statement  which  he  is  enitled  to  send  to  all  members  of  his  electoral 
body.  This  is  the  recommendation  of  the  student  committee  which  revised  the  method  of 
election  of  student  representatives.  J.  P-  LOOSEMORE,  Secretary, 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Association. 


The  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  sponsoring  a 
three-week  all-expense-paid 
tour  of  Canada  in  May  for  30 
university  students  entering 
their  final  year  of  undergra- 
duate study. 

The  students  will  meet 
and  talk  with  prominent 
Canadians  in  the  fields  of 
education,  industry,  politics 
and  culture. 


Abraham  Mudrik,  pi 
president  of  the  Blue  jj 
and  White  Society,  re-  || 
ports  the  Winter  Car-  jjj 
nival  lost  about  $500.  ||| 

But  he  also  said  the  j;j 
Society  had  budgeted  ill 
for  a  5915  loss. 

"Therefore,  we  lost  jj 
$415  less  than  we  ex-  [jj 
pected." 


At  the  end  of  the  tour, 
which  will  take  the  winners 
to  every  province  and  the 
Northwest  Territories,  the 
students  will  be  asked  to 
write  a  1,000-word  report  of 
the  tour. 

A  joint  committee  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  Chamber 
will  use  academic  perform- 
ance, extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, personal  attributes  and 
interests  and  statements  of 
reference  from  two  of  the 
applicant's  professors  to  se- 
lect the  winners. 

Applications  may  be  obta- 
ined from  registrar's  offices 
or  from  the  Canadian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Applications  must  be  re- 
ceived on  or  before  March 
15,  and  winners  will  be  no- 
tified by  April  12. 


STAN  BENJAMIN 

Prof,  in  School  Architecture 
will  talk  on 

"PROBLEMS  OF  DESIGN 
AN  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT" 


THURS.  FEB.  15 

G.S.U. 


1:10  P.M. 
16  BANCROFT  AVE. 


Followed  by  discussions 
Lunch  available  ot  G.S.U.  Snack  Bar  at  nominal  prices. 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS  A  TRIP  TO  THE 

QUEBEC  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

—  Thurs:  Fri.  &  Sat.  —  Feb.  22,  23  &  24  (the  last  weekend  of  Reading  Week  and  Quebec  Winter  Carnival; 

—  Accommodation  &  Return  Fare  by  train  included  (5  people  to  a  room,  meals  are  not  included) 

—  Cost:  $36.00  for  the  week-end  —  there  are  only  120  places  available,  so  tickets  will  be  sold  on  a  first  come, 

first  serve  basis. 

—  Applications  are  now  being  accepted  at  the  S.A.C.  Office  —  a  five  dollar  ($5)  deposit  (non-refundable)  is  re- 

quired with  each  application  —  Balance  to  be  paid  no  later  than  Thurs.  Feb.  15,  when  tickets  will 
be  given  out. 


C.N.R. 


Schedule 


LEAVING  TORONTO  —  WED.  FEB.  21  AT  1 1 :55  P.M. 
ARRIVING  MONTREAL  —  THURS.  FEB.  22  AT  7:30  A.M. 
CHANGE  TRAINS 

-EAVING  MONTREAL  —  THURS.  FEB.  22  AT  12  NOON 
ARRIVING  QUEBEC  CITY  —  THURS.  FEB.  22  at  3:30  P.M. 

*  (tentative  schedule) 


RETURN 

LEAVING  QUEBEC  CITY  —  SAT.  FEB.  24  AT  5  P.M. 
ARRIVING  MONTREAL  —  SAT.  FEB.  24  AT  8:15  P.M. 
CHANGE  TRAINS 

LEAVING  MONTREAL  — SAT.  FEB.  24  AT  11.55  P.M. 
ARRIVING  TORONTO  —  SUN.  FEB.  25  AT  7:30  A.M. 
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Soviet  antisemitism 
sparks  student  activism 


By  DONNI  BOHNEN 

Student  activism  is  taking 
a  new  direction  with  the  or- 
ganization of  Student  Con- 
cern for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Working  temporarily 
through  the  Hillel  Foundat- 
ion, the  organization  was 
formed  last  week  as  a  reac- 
tion to  anti-semitic  discri- 
mination in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Founder  Abie  Pesses  (III 
UC)  says  the  organization's 
objectives  are  threefold. 

"We  hope  to  supply  fac- 
tual information  about  con- 
ditions of  Soviet  Jewry,  to 
arouse  popular  opinion  on 
their  behalf  and  to  raise 
funds  for  groups  working 
underground  -  to  alleviate 
their  condition." 

Three  million  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  face  spiritual  and 
cultural  extinction  due  to 
illegal  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Soviet  government, 
says  Pesses. 

The  Stalinist  regime  initi- 
ated the  anti-semitic  cam- 
paign with  the  closing  of  all 
Jewish  schools,  the  dismant- 
ling of  Jewish  publishing  and 
the  liquidation  of  Jewish 
anti-fascist  committees.  Jews 
were  eliminated  from  posi- 
tions of  public  authority  and 
a  mass  anti-semitic  propa- 
ganda campaign  was  ini- 
tiated. 


COMING  FR..  FEB.  16^ 

 ftm.ii.iwi.iw 


With  Stalin's  death,  says 
Pesses,  Soviet  tactics  be- 
came more  subtle. 

CONSTITUTION 
The  Soviet  Constitution 
reads:  "Freedom  of  religious 
worship  and  freedom  of  an- 
ti-religious proposanda  is  re- 
cognized for  all  citizens. 

"Equality  of  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  USSR  irrespec- 
tive of  their  nationality  or 
race,  in  all  spheres  of  econo- 
mic, state,  cultural,  social 
and  political  life  is  an  im- 
mutable law." 

But,  says  Pesses,  no  Je- 
wish schools  have  been  al- 
lowed to  open  in  the  U.S.S.R 
since  1945;  there  now  arc  on- 
ly 60  synagogues,  390  less 
than  in  1956;  rabbinical  stu- 
dents have  been  prevented 


00* 


ABIE  PESSES 


Canadians  afraid  of 
Russians:  Worihington 


from  studying;  and  Hebrew 
Bibles  and  devotional  artic- 
les have  been  banned. 

Last  year's  war  in  the 
Middle  East  has  aggravated 
the  situation,  Pesses  says. 
The  Soviet  diplomatic  break 
with  Israel  has  been  accom- 
panied by  stepped-up  pn>pa 
ganda  and  anti-Jewish  riots. 

PROTEST 

But  Pesses  feels  that  ex- 
ternal pressure,  public  edu- 
cation and  underground  lob- 
bying are  the  only  tactics 
which  can  alleviate  tne  sit- 
uation. 

"Protests  are  psychologi- 
cally effective.  The  will  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  resist  is 
strengthened  by  our  action," 
he  says. 

"Also,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, since  Stalin's  death, 
is  very  sensitive  ot  its  puoiic 
image.  Press  reports  of  pro- 
tests directe.1  against  their 
discriminatory  policy  carry 
a  lot  of  weight  in  govern- 
ment circles  especially  since 
such  discrimination  is  ille- 
gal." 

The  new  organisation  is 
planning  a  communitv-widc 
conference  to  examine  the 
issue  Feb.  25-26. 

The  conference  will  fea- 
ture J.  B.  Salsberg,  a  former 
communist  MPP;  Dr.  Allen 
Pollack  of  the  UniversUy  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  specialist  in  So- 
viet Jewish  studies;  Yankov 
Sharett,  journalist  and  for- 
mer Israeli  embassy  officer 
in  Moscow,  and  others 

The  student  committee  is 
trying  to  mobilize  public  sup- 
port and  interest  in  tu  ther 
long-range  programs  ana  pro- 
tests. 


ALIENATION  AND  THE  STUDENT 

Informal  Discussion 
with 

DR.  CL1VE  CHAMBERLAIN 

Psychiatrist,  Hincks  Treatment  Center 

JOHN  BRADFORD 

Post-President,  Graduate  Students  Union 
and 

TWO  ALIENATED  STUDENTS 

THURS.  FEB.  15  7:30  P  M. 

DEBATES  ROOM  HART  HOUSE 

ADMISSION  FREE 

Sponsored  by  the  Psychology  Club 


"A  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY?" 

NEXT  IN  THE  SERIES  — 

8.  CANADA  AND  RHODESIA 

PROF  R.  CRANFORD  PRATT 

Chairman,  International  Studies  Programme 
Political  Economy  Dept.,  U.  of  T. 
Uganda  1954-56;  Tanzania  1961-65 

—  Wed.  Feb.  14  -  1 :00  p.m.  —  Sid  Smith  1073 

9.  CANADA  AND  VIETNAM 

—  PROF.  R.  S.  BLAIR 

Political  Economy  Deportment 

PROF.  D.  D.  EVANS 

Philosophy  Department 

 Thurs.  Feb.  1 5  -  1 :00  p.m.  -  Sid  Smith  1 083 

Everyone  Welcome  —  Bring  Your  Lunch 

Sponsored  by  U.  of  T.  Liberal  Club 


A  journalist  gets  paid  four  times  as  much  as  a  doctoi 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Peter  Worthington,  a  Telegram  report- 
er who  spent  two  years  in  Russia  said  ^terfay. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  more  important  to  influence 
Deonle  than  to  save  them,"  he  said. 

Worthington,  addressing  a  packed  lecture  hall  on  Can* 
dian-U.S.S.R  relations,  claimed  Canada's  foragn  !» 
like  that  of  a  women's  auxiliary-^  changes  topic  every  two 

""The  Russians  treat  visiting  Americans  with  courtesy, 
he  slid"  while  their  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  verges  on 

raCiWhnerWorthington  was  quick  to  praise  the  Soviet  edu- 
cation system  andfcspeak  highly  <*.*»*^^££ 
tific  orogress  he  also  criticized  their  inefficiency  in  pro\ia 
■ing  loPcTneeds.  Russia,  he  said,  -"not  adeq^  c^ 
feld  or  house  its  own  people,  and  its  industries  can  t  make 
ballpoint  pens  or  taps  which  don  t  leak  rrimes 
While  Russia  accuses  Canada  ot  a  1  sorts  of  crimes 
such  as  plotting  to  kill  Soviet 
keeps  quiet  for  fear  of  offending  her,  he  said. 

"Canada  will  have  a  better  f^riSo. 
it  uses  less  fear  and  more  understanding,  Wortnnyon 

said. 


STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
PRESIDENTIAL  &  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1968 

POLLS  OPEN  —  8:30  A.M. 
CLOSE  —  6:00  P.M. 

ADVANCE  POLL 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1968 

MAIN  FOYER,  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  LIBRARY 

12  -  2  P.M. 

SlUDLNTS  MUST  HAVE  AN  A.T.L.  CARD  IN  ORDER  TO  VOTE 
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FEBRUARY  14th 

BROTHERHOOD  DAY  ON  CAMPUS 

SPONSORED  BY  NEWMAN, 
HiLLEL,  CANTERBURY  AND  KNOX 

WATCH  FOR  POSTERS  ! 


RADIO  McGILL  STUNS  STUDENTS 


The  College  Of  Education 
University  Of  Toronto 

Home  Economics  Open  House 

WHO?      — .  Students  of  any  year  of  the 

Faculty  of  Food  Science 
—  Students  of  the  graduating 

year  of  General  Arts 
WHY?      —  Opportunities  for  teaching  Home 

Economics  in  Ontario  Secondary  Schools. 
WHAT?  — -  Information  about  requirements 

for  courses  and  certificates. 
WHEN?   —  February  19,  10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 
WHERE?  —  Room  316,  The  College  of 

Education,  371  Bloor  St.  West. 


1  ^fiSt" 

IRIVERBOATI 

TON''JHT  UNTIL  MAR.  3 

134  Ysrkville  Ave.  .  922-6216 

Sonny  and 
Brownie 

STRANG! 


ONE  WEEK  ONLY,  FEBRUARY  14  -  20 


EXTRAORDINARY  ATTRACTIONS 


'OUR  ONE  AND  ON  LV  CHANCE  TO  SEE  TH  E  IV 


,    ufliUfiUAlV  SHOCKING - 


HSE0KS 


DRHICHCOCK 

PALACE  &  ALHAMBRA  THEATRES 


OFFER  GOOD 
TILL  MARCH  15 
GROUP  RATES 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  FORMAL 
RENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 

m COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

9.50 

TAILS 
10.50 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 


336  YONGE  ST.  —  362-1 131 

OPEN  DAILY  6  P.M.  —  THURS.,  FRI.  9  F.M. 


Americans  drop  nuclear  bomb  on  Hanoi? 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Radio  McGill  stun- 
ned evening  cafeteria  patrons  last  week  with 
an  Orson  Welles  type  announcement  that  the 
United  States  had  just  dropped  a  "medium 
yield  nuclear  device"  on  Hanoi. 

The  announcement  shocked  most  listeners 
into  silent  immobility  and  girls  began  to  ci  y. 
Angry  students  who  went  to  Radio  McGill 
were  met  by  locked  doors,  backed  by  staf- 
fers who  barricaded  the  inside. 

The  program  originally  went  on  the  air  as 
a  mistake  and  was  immediately  retracted. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  another  announcement 
said  the  original  reports  had  been  confirmed 
and  the  U.S.  had  indeed  bombed  the  Norih 
Vietnamese  capital. 

The  announcement  said  the  president  was 
to  address  the  nation  in  20  minutes  and 
then  switched  to  "reports"  from  Washing- 
ton, Ottawa  and  the  United  Nations. 

As  the  "president"  was  about  to  speak  the 


Star  Spangled  Banner  began  to  play  and  a 
quivering  voice  explained: 

"There  is  a  thin  line  between  lunacy  and 
reality.  Radio  McGill  has  taken  you  over  that 
line.  We  now  bring  you  back.  The  events 
described  in  the  last  20  minutes  were  en- 
tirely fictional.  This  has  been  a  Radio  McGill 
production." 

Chris  Partner  of  the  Radio  McGill  manag- 
ing board  said  the  program  was  inspired  by 
Welles'  1938  broadcast  of  The  War  of  ' the 
Worlds  "a  serious  program  with  the  great- 
est sincerity  of  purpose." 

"The  belligerent  attitude  of  those  hearing 
the  program  would  strongly  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  trend  of  events  in  the  Fai 
East  have  been  so  critical  as  to  result  in 
the  marked  diminution  of  the  thin  line  be- 
tween that  which  is  credible  and  that  which 
is  obviously  fictional." 


Further  Fekete  hearings  televised 


MONTREAL  (CUP) 
John  Fekete,  McGill  Daily 
columnist,  will  have  a  tele- 
vised hearing  after  all. 

Perry  Meyer,  chairman  of 


the  senate  committee  on  stu- 
dent discipline  said  on  the 
weekend  that  the  McGill  ad- 
ministration has  been  asked 
to  provide  closed  circuit  te- 


Motels  woo  UWO  students 

LONDON,  Ont.  (CUP)  —  A  London  motel  is  providing 
housing  facilities  for  University  of  Western  Ontario  stu- 
dents. 

The  operator  of  the  Trade  Winds  motel  near  London 
plans  to  offer  students  rooms  in  his  motel  at  $1,000  for  two 
terms,  the  same  as  at  the  university  residences. 

Both  the  motel  and  the  residences  offer  three  meals 
and  a  single  room  at  this  price,  but  the  motel  is  throwing 
in  radio  and  television,  wall-to-wall  broadloom,  private 
washrooms  and  maid  service. 

And  the  motel  will  have  no  residence  rules. 


levision  for  the  hearing. 
Fekete  suspension  will  be 
lifted  as  soon  as  he  appears 
at  further  hearings. 

Fekete  was  suspended  last 
Wednesday  when  he  walked 
out  of  a  closed  hearing  and 
refused  to  appear  at  further 
hearings  unless  they  were  te- 
levised. 

A  letter  to  the  senate  com- 
mittee from  the  McGill  stu- 
dent council  said  there  was 
"widespread  campus  con- 
cern" about  an  open  meet- 
ing. Daily  editor  Peter  A1I- 
nutt  and  supplement  editor 
Pierre  Fournier  had  earlier 
had  a  televised  healing  on 
the  same  issue. 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 


HAPPENS  AT 

HART 
HOUSE 


16 

GROUP 
THERAPY 

& 

DAN'S  HERD 

9  til  i 

$.74 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
Noon 

Canadion  Youth  Hostels  will  hold 
a  short  meeting  (also  at  I  p.m.)  for 
general  information.  Gerald  Larking 
Bldg.,  Trinity  College,  Rm.  200. 

1  p.m. 

Frontier  College  Recruitment,  Hart 
House  Music  Room. 

U  of  T  Red  Cross  Youth:  More 
about  Canadion  Indians.  Internat- 
ional Student  Centre  Music  Room. 

History  Students  Union.  AM  stud- 
ents taking  two  or  more  History 
courses.  Sidney  Smith,  Rm.  1070. 

The  Progressive  Conservative  Club 
Think-in  presents  the  NFB's  The 
City  and  the  Future.  Sidney  Smiln, 
Room  21 18. 

Now's  the  time  for  your  tears. 
The  Magical  Pepper  Heorts  Club 
will  hold  its  St.  Valentine's  Day 
Memorial  Slash  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Massc-y  College  goldfish  pool,  Bring 
their  lunch, 

1:10  p.m. 

GSU  Lunchtime  Forum:  Problems 
of  Design  in  an  Urbon  Environment 
Prof.  Stan  Benjamin,  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture.  16  Boncroft. 

Crawling  Arnold  by  Jules  Feiffer. 
Directed  by  Jon  Stanley.  Carl- 
wnght  Hall,  St.  Hilda's.  Free.  Fun- 
ny, Bring  your  lunch. 

4  p.m. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  End  Cam- 
pus Complicity:  meeting  to  decide 
organization  and  future  action.  All 
welcome.  UC  108. 

Observatory  Colloqium.  The  Illum- 
ination of  High -Latitude  Reflection 
Nebuloe  by  the  Integrated  Light  ct 
the  Galoxy,  Dr.  K.  A.  Innanen.  At 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory.  Teo 
at  3:40. 

7:30  p.m. 

Badminton  for  graduate  students, 
At  the  Drill  Hall,  119  St.  George. 
Equipment  supplied.  Until  10:30 
p.m. 


8:15  p.m. 

A  Lamentable  Tragedy  Mixed 
Full  of  Pleasant  Mirth:  The  Life  of 
Cambises  King  of  Percia.  Poculi 
Ludique  Societas,  West  Hall,  UC. 

THURSDAY 
Noon 

History  Students  Union  Council 
Meeting.  Sidney  Smith,  Room  20S4. 

A  Place  to  Stand  the  Ontario  ex- 
po film.  Port  of  the  PC  Club  Think- 
in.  Sidney  Smith,  Room  2117, 

UC  English  Students  Union  elec- 
tion meeting.  Attendance  essential 
for  members  wishing   to  vote.  UC 

Yavneh:  The  Economic  position  of 
Jews  in  Canada,  Prof.  A.  Kruger 
Sidney  Smith,  2127, 

3:45  p.m. 
Spectroscopy    of    Muonic  Atoms. 
Prof.  E.  O.  P.  Hincks,  CtJrleton  Un,. 
versity.  Room    103,  McLennan  Lab- 
ratories. 

5:15  p.m. 

Barriers  to  Christian  Belief:  The 
Essence  of  the  Gospel.  Knox  Church 
Spadina  and  Harbord. 

7  p.m. 

Centennial  Film  Board  tour  of 
Film  Opticals  for  those  who  missed 
the  first.  Sun  Life  Bldg.,  500  Uni- 
versity Ave. 

7:30  p.m. 
Alienation  and  the  Students.  In- 
formal discussion  with  Dr.  C,  Cham- 
berlain, psychiatrist.  John  Bradford, 
GSU  past-president,  and  two  alien- 
ated students.  Debates  Room,  Hart 
House. 

8:30  p.m. 

The  Guarneri  String  Quartet  and 
pianist  Anton  Kuertj  will  perform  in 
the  Edward  Johnson  Concert  Hall. 
Tickets. 
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DAYOFLOVE  ROUNDUP 

Straight  eleven  for  Skulemen 


By  GELLIUS 
VOLLEYBALL 

Now  that  we're  talking 
about  volleyball,  it  seems 
a  propos  to  announce  that 
Sr.  Engineering  has  won  the 
Victoria  Staff  Tropny,  em- 
blamatic  of  supremacy  in  In- 
terfaculty  Volleyball,  for  the 
eleventh  year  in  succession. 
(Miss  Staff  is  a  former  Dean 
of  Women  at  Margaret  Addi- 
son.) Skule  swept  the  final 
series  against  Vic  in  three 
games  —  winning  the  first 
by  default  (fie!  for  shame, 
Vic)  and  the  other  two  15- 
8  and  15-9.  Respectively,  that 

HOCKEY 

You  will  notice  that  we  are 
no  longer  talking  about  vol- 

Squash  Blues 
contra  McGill 


Non-playing  captain  Gary 
Miller  will  watch  Varsity 
Blues  attempt  to  dethrone 
defending  champion  McGill 
Redmen  in  the  intercollegiate 
squash  championships  at 
McMaster  Friday  and  Satui- 
day. 

Redmen  have  all  five  men 
returning  to  the  team  which 
captured  the  title  last  year 
They  are  led  bv  in;er<-ol'.c- 
giate  champion  and  national- 
ly ranked  Peter  Martin 

Martin  is  having  an  excel- 
lent year  with  a  victorv  over 
Sam  Howe  the  North  Ameri- 
can Open  champion  to  his 
credit. 

Blues  are  led  by  No.  1  seed 
veteran  Frank  Buck  who  will 
be  up  against  rough  compe- 
tition in  Martin  and  Bobu> 
Dubeau  of  McMaster.  both 
ranked  nationally. 

Following  Buck  is  Vic 
Harding,  Toronto  and  Dis- 
trict junior  champ,  Oave 
Gunn  in  his  first  vear  on  the 
five-man  team,  Terry  Swin- 
ton  who  played  in  last  yeai 's 
tournament  and  Howie  Flux- 
gold  also  in  his  first  year  on 
the  five-man  team. 

This  year's  entry  is  the 
largest  ever  for  the  tourna- 
ment reflecting  the  growing 
interest  in  squash. 

McMaster  and  Waterloo 
are  entering  for  the  first 
time.  Western,  McGill  and 
Toronto  are  the  other  en- 
trants. 

Gary  Miller  wishes  the 
team  all  the  best.  

Russian  victories 

It's  been  nothing  but  the 
best  so  far  for  Varsity  track 
stars  Abby  Hoffman  and 
Dave  Bailey  in  their  current 
crack  at  competition  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Each  is  undefeated  in  two 
events.  Bailey,  Canadian  re- 
cord holder  in  the  mile,  won 
in  successive  indoor  meets 
at  distances  of  3,000  and  1,500 
metres.  Miss  Hoffman  dust- 
ed off  her  competitors  in 
duels  of  a  half  mile  and  600 
metres. 

U  of  T's  fleet  female  also 
took  time  out  to  celebrate 
  her  21st  birthday. 


leyball. 

Merlocco  the  Magician, 
McGuiness,  and  Cengarle 
scored  to  pace  SMC's  3-2 
triumph  over  Trin.  Murray 
and  Akiyama  scored  for  the 
Losers  (Trin.) 

Jr.  Engineering,  led  by 
Pitts  (2),  Craig,  and  Higas- 
hi,  edged  Scar,  4-3.  Scar  scor- 
ers (note  alliteration,  show- 
ing influence  of  Ango-Saxon 
verse  on  Varsity  sports,  your 
ECLECTRIC  sports  depart- 
ment)  were  Curriveau  (2) 
and  Proclmier. 

Dents  and  SMC  B  tied,  2- 
all.  Rice  and  Sullivan  (Dents) 
and  Teolis  and  Kelly  (SMC 
B)  scored. 

Calliezzi  scored  twice  and 
so  did  Pitmann  as  Phaim 
slaughtered  Vic  11,  6-1.  Ros- 
sart  and  Seychuck  rounded 
out  Pharmer  scoring;  Shore 
replied  for  Vic  11. 
BASKETBALL 
Short  scored  13  points  to 
lead  Vic  over  Meds  A  86-63. 
Kent  led  Meds  scorers  with 
18,  it  is  true;  yet  can  one 
judge  a  man's  worth  to  his 
team  by  his  point  product- 
ion? 


You  may  well  ask. 

Vic  later  edged  Sr.  Eng. 
44-43  on  Evans'  15  points. 
Slekys  had  19  for  Skuie. 

Longpre's  18  points  car- 
ried SMC  over  UC,  40-34. 
(Actually,  that's  just  a  meta- 
phor; he  didn't  really  ca  ry 
them.)  Rogers  led  UC  with 
10. 

PHE  decided  they  wanted 
to  get  onto  a  good  thing  too, 
so  they  beat  UC  "6-30,  led  by 
13  points  by  each  of  Crou- 
ter  and  Mackenzie.  Feldman 
was  UC's  best  «ith  15. 

Ah,  there  ne'er  was  a  gal- 
lant like  young  Sprogis.  who 
had  21  points  in  Eiindale's 
47-43  triumph  ovei  Trin. 
Baines's  15  led  Trin. 

Quinlan  had  14  points  as 
Meds  B  deposed  Archduke, 
35-27.  Kolin  had  the  same  to- 
tal for  Arch.  (How  many 
points  did  Kolin  get?  Address 
all  answers  to  Rod  Mickle- 
burgh,  Avuncular  Editor, 
Varsity  Sports;  enclose  Val- 
entine card  from  U  of  T 
Bookstore  and  25?  to  cover 
processing  expenses.  Contest 
deadline  1971  (like,  when  I 
graduate.) 


Sports  Schedules  -  Week  of  Feb.  19 

STUDY  WEEK  —  Feb.  19  to  23:  Due  to  the  limited  facilities  for 
team  sports  it  will  be  impossible  to  suspend  scheduled  during 
this  period  and  teams  will  be  expected  to  fulfil  schedule  obli- 
gations. Teams  not  meeting  with  these  obligations  will  be  re- 
quired to  default  the  game  in  question. 


HOCKEY 

Mon.  Feb.  19 


12.30  Innis  1        vs    Vic.  II 

1 .30  III  Indust  Avs 

4.00  Bus.             vs    Law  II 

7.00  Med.  A 

8.00  St.M.  C 

9.00  Med.  B 


is  II 


Jr.  Eng. 
Dent  B 
Wye. 


12.30  IV  Eng.  Sc.  vs  111  Indust.  E 

1.30  Erin            vs  U.C.  II 

4.00  -5t.M.  B       vs  Scar. 

7,00  Dent.  A      vs  U.C.  I 

8  00  Pharm.  A    vs  Knox 

9.00  Vic  IV         vs  IV  Indust. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


12.30  111  Elec 

1.30  Vic.  V 

4.00  Vic  I 

7.00  New  I 

8.00  Med.  D  vs 

9.00  111  Eng.  Sc.  vs 


vs  Eng.  Sc.  D 

vs  II  Chem. 

vs  Law  I 

vs  For.  A 

vs  II  Eng.  Sc. 


12.30 
4.00 


Trin.  A 
St.M.  A 


5.30  Arch. 

6.30  Pharm.  B 

8.00  Vic.  IX 

9.00  IV  Cherri. 


vs  Sr.  Eng. 

vs  PHE.  A 

vs  PHE.  B 

vs  II  Indust. 

vs  Med.  C 

vs  New  II 


Christie,  Hayward 
Christie,  Hayward 
Christie,  Hayward 
Hicks,  P.  Murray 
Hicks,  P.  Murray 
Hicks.  P.  Murray 

May,  Skinner 
May,  Skinner 
Harcourt,  Dubniak 
Harcourt,  Dubniak 
Harcourt,  Dubniak 
Harcourt,  Dubniak 

Toylor,  Aston 
Taylor,  Aston 
Taylor,  Aston 
Corson,  Kinnear 
Carson.  Kinnear 
Carson,  Kinnear 

Toylor,  Aston 
Taylor.  Aslon 
Honna,  Fuller 
Hanna,  Fuller 
Moyst.  Roberts 
Moyst,  Roberts 


BASKETBALL 

Tues.  Feb.  20 


■>  no  Era  V       vs  Innis  II  Clarke.  Clarke 

foo  Uw  1         «s  St.M.  6  Ronson.  King 

t.  30  Med  B       «s  Tr,n  A  Benson,  K.ng 

7  30  Grod.  St^vs  Eng.  II  Sonson,  King 


12.00  Vic.  IV 

1 .00  Vic.  I 

4.00  St.M.  C 

6.30  Dent.  C 

7,30  Dent.  B 

1.00  Eng.  IV 

6,30  PHE.  A 

7.30  Dent.  A 


vs  Med.  D  Epstein,  Clorke 

vs  St.M.  A  Epstein,  Clarke 

vs  Law  B  Shaver.  Evans 

vs  Wye.  Shaver.  Evans 

vs  SGS.  Phys.  Shaver.  Evans 

vs  Eng.  Ill  Clarke.  Clorke 

vs  Med.  A  Dsn  Mockford,  Chapnick 

vs  Bus.  Don  Mockford,  Chopnick 


WATER  POLO 


Tues.Feb.20    4.00  Preyed.  „  «  ^  j£* 

7J5  Med.  IV  Yr.  vs  St.M.  A  Stratten 

ft  10  Ena  II  vs  Med.  Ill  Yr.Bergmon 

WCd-           21    "  Med   I.Yr.  vs  Law  Bergman 

22    1  00  Forestry  vs  Vic.  11  Bergman 

ThUf5-               MO  Med.  lYf.  vs  Dent.  Breech 


MAKE  THIS  YOUR 
UNIVERSITY 


Number  5 


The  Campus  Centre  promises  to  be  a  vibrant  focus  o) 
University  life  .  .  .  swimming  pool  •  eating  facilities 
theatre  •  lounge. 

It  should  have  a  bar. 

And  in  it  your  S.A.C.  President  and  Vice  President 
should  establish  a  co-ordinated  services  bureau  • 
essay  typing  •  boby  sitting  •  housing  •  firms  offering 
student  discounts  •  parking  •  community  volunteer 
project  listings. 


BROWNLEE-NITKIN 


ON  FEBRUARY  IS 


Sports  Schedules  -  Week  of  Feb.  26 

IMPORTANT  —  This  week  winds  up  all  regular  schedules.  Playoff 
information  will  be  available  at  Intramural  office,  Feb.  15th. 


HOCKEY 


Feb.  26 

12-30 

Trin.  B 

111  Civil  A 

J.  Murray.  Wil1oughb> 

1.30 

Vic.  VI 

vs 

St.M.  D 

I.  Murray.  YVillaughbv 

4.00 

Trm.  D 

vs 

Law  III 

J.  Murray.  Wtlloughby 

7.00 

Dent.  C 

vs 

Vic.  V 

Butler,  Cameron 

8.00 

Vic,  VII 

vs 

Pharm.  B 

Butler,  Cameron 

9.00 

Vic.  VIII 

vs 

111  Mech. 

Butler,  Cameron 

27 

1.30 

III  Civil  B 

vs 

1  Eng.  Sc. 

Dubniak,  Fuller 

4.00 

U.C.  Ill 

vs 

Emman 

Eubriak,  Fuller 

7.00 

StM.  E 

vs 

III  Indust.  A 

Houston,  Evans 

8.00 

11  Indust 

vs 

Dent.  D 

Houston,  Evans 

9.00 

II  Mech. 

vs 

St.M.  F 

Houston,  Evans 

28 

3.00  a 

n.  Wye. 

vs 

Iv  Chem. 

May.  Kinneor 

12.30 

Ill  Chem. 

vs 

Music 

Hanna.  Connery 

1.30 

II  GeoL 

vs 

New  III 

Hanna.  Connery 

4.00 

Innis  II 

vs 

For.  B 

Christie,  May 

7.00 

11  Civil 

vs 

IV  Civil 

Harcourt.  Volin 

8.00 

III  Indust 

B  vs 

For.  C 

harcourt  Valin 

9.00 

Vic.  X 

Vs 

IV  Eng.  Sc. 

Harcourt.  Volin 

SKETBALL 

Feb.  26 

1.00 

Eng.  V 

Music 

Mockford,  Mockford 

4.30 

Trin.  B 

vs 

New  11 

Mockford,  Mockford 

S.30 

Med.  D 

vs 

Eng.  Ill 

Mockford,  Mockford 

27 

12.00 

Innis  II 

vs 

Vic.  Ill 

Ingle,  Vipond 

1.00 

Emman 

vs 

Forestry  - 

Ingle  Vipand 

28  5.00    Grad.  Stud,  vs    St.M.  C 
6.00    Law  B         vs    Dent.  B 

29  6  00    SGS.  Phys.   vs    PHE.  C 


Liepa.  Overgo  ord 
Lie  pa,  Overgoard 

Shaver.  King 


WATER  POLO 

Mon.  Feb.  26    4.45  Forestry 

vs    Trin.  B 

Petzold 

5.30    Eng.  1 

vs    Vic.  1 

Pyle 

6.15  PHC. 

vs    Med.  IV  Yr. 

Pyle 

Tues.          27    6.30    St.M.  A 

vs    Trin.  A 

Gerring 

7.15  Arch. 

vs  Scar. 

Breech 

Wed.           28    6.30    Eng.  Ill 

vs    Pre-Med  1 

Freeman 

7.15    Vic.  II 

vs  Pharm. 

Freeman 

INDOOR  TRACK 

Tues.  Feb.  27    300  yds  and  Reloy  (4  x 

1)  5.30 

p.m 

Tues.Mor.    5    440  yds 

5.30 

p.m 

Tues.  Mar.  12    Relay  (4 

x  2) 

5.30 

o  m 
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"THE  CHAMP" 


BLUES'  STEADIEST  DEFENCEMAN 


BOB  HAMILTON:  cool,  inconspicuous,  effective 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Practice  was  over  for  the  Varsity  Blues 
and  several  of  the  players  sat  watching  an 
interfac  hockey  game  while  others  finished 
their  meal.  As  one  stalky  defencemen  belt- 
ed an  opponent  into  the  boards,  Bob  Hamil- 
ton, a  four-year  veteran  with  Varsity  laugh- 
ed out  loud  and  yelled  "Beauty  check". 

This  is  hockey  as  Hamilton  enjoys  it. 
Nicknamed  "The  Champ"  because  of  his 
success  in  intercollegiate  boxing  two  years 
ago,  Bob  thrives  on  hard  work  and  hard 
hitting.  Not  known  for  his  scoring  ability, 
Hamilton  has  been  the  steadiest  defence- 
men  in  Blues'  offensively  oriented  attack 
this  season. 

His  ability  to  head-man  the  puck  and  to 
pick  up  on  rushing  forwards  without  losing 
a  step  as  he  skates  backwards  have  been 
the  keys  to  Hamilton's  success.  "I'm  not  a 
strong  puck  carrier  so  I  try  to  stay  with 
the  plays  that  work  well  for  me.  Whenever 
we  control  the  puck  in  our  own  end,  I  try 
to  move  the  puck  up  to  one  of  our  for- 
wards. With  all  the  firepower  on  this  club  I 
afn  more  valuable  if  I  play  my  position  and 
let  the  forwards  take  care  of  the  scoring." 

Another  thing  that  Bob  does  well  is  stand- 
ing up  at  the  blueline.  His  great  reverse 
speed  allows  him  to  get  back  quickly  with- 
out losing  a  stride  and  once  back  in  posi- 
tion he  and  his  partner  try  to  force  the 
play  before  the  opposition  moves  into  Blues 
defensive  zone.  "Both  Brian  Jones  who  play- 


ed with  me  last  season  and  Doug  Jones 
who  is  my  partner  this  year  have  helped 
my  play.  Both  are  standup  players  who  like 
to  hit  and  as  a  result  one  of  us  can  play 
the  puck  while  the  other  takes  the  man 
out." 

Hamilton,  who  plans  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession,  was  once  a  top  prospect  in 
the  Detroit  Red  Wing  organization.  How- 
ever, after  his  first  season  with  Hamilton 
of  the  Junior  'A'  league,  he  decided  that  the 
long  schedule  was  too  much  hockey  for  one 
year.  "In  my  first  year  at  Hamilton  we 
played  84  games  between  August  and  May. 
By  the  end  of  the  season  I  was  completely 
fed  up  with  the  sight  of  a  puck,  and  when 
I  returned  the  following  year  I'd  lost  a  lot 
of  my  keenness  for  hockey."  Hamilton  left 
the  bigtime  at  Christmas  of  that  season. 

Hamilton  considers  shooting  to  be  the 
weakest  point  in  his  game.  "My  shot 
wouldn't  break  a  pane  of  glass,"  he  claim- 
ed. What  he  didn't  point  out  is  that  his 
strokes  from  the  point  are  low,  accurate 
and  easy  to  deflect. 

Hamilton  was  chosen  to  the  SIHL  second 
all-star  team  last  year,  and  he  should  be  a 
first  team  pick  this  year.  But  chances  are 
he  won't  because  people  tend  to  overlook 
his  cool,  deliberate,  inconspicuous  style  of 
play. 

Yet  his  teammates  appreciate  his  work, 
and  Bob  will  certainly  be  a  key  man  in 
this  year's  drive,  toward  another  Canadian 
college  crown  for  Blues. 


BOB  HAMILTON 


Lovely,  lithe  ladies  lubricate  limbs  in  buxom  Benson  Building 


WHY  NOT? 


photo  by  LYNN  SPENSER 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

Supple  young  bodies.  An  array  of  soft,  shapely  torsos 
and  smooth,  douny  limbs  to  gladden  the  heart  aDd  improve 
the  circulation. 

The  Victory?  A  year's  subscription  to  Playboy?  Neither, 
dear  reader.  Rather  the  first  Girl's  Interfaculty  Gymnastics 
Meet  held  last  Wednesday  at  the  Benson  Building. 

Watching  those  lithe,  slender  female  forms,  those  de- 
lectable thighs,  one  could  almost  feel  .  .  . 

The  results?  Oh,  yes,  the  results. 

In  Level  A,  Diane  Leitch  (III  PHE)  was  the  winner. 
Ruth  McMulIen  (III  PHE)  and  Sue  Bishop  (II  PHE)  tied 
for  second,  and  Barb  Holland  (II  PHE)  and  Klara  Lendvay 
(III  PHE)  tied  for  third. 

Jane  Williams  stood  first  in  level  B.  Tied  for  second 
were  Bonnie  Tribble  (II  PHE)  and  Linda  Hardy  (III  PHE). 
Carol  Angelson  (III  PHE)  took  third. 


U  of  T  judo  team  "gets  it  in  the  neck"  from  bureaucracy 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Without  dropping  a  match  the  University 
of  Toronto  judo  team  lost  its  OQAA  champion- 
ship in  Montreal  last  weekend. 

The  team  was  disqualified  before  the  tour- 
nament began,  when  the  other  participating 
universities  refused  to  allow  the  U  of  T  con- 
tingent to  take  part.  The  reason  given  was  that 
U  of  T  judo  coach  Mitsuo  Tanino,  was  under 
suspension  from  the  Canadian  Kodokan  Black 
Belt  Association,  the  ruling  body  of  Canadian 
judo. 

A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  CKBBA. 
Victor  Kadonaga,  to  the  other  OQAA  teams 
suggested  that  their  members  would  be  ban- 
ned if  they  fought  the  Varsity  team. 

Kadonaga  is  the  brother  of  the  Waterloo 
judo  coach. 

Allan  Sattin  (I  Law),  secretary  of  the  V 
of  T  club,  has  protested  the  exclusion  in  a  let- 
ter to  Warren  Stevens,  director  of  U  of  T  ath- 
letics. 

The  ban  was  effected  by  the  OQAA  stan- 
ding committee  on  judo  in  a  meeting  in  Mont- 
real Saturday  morning.  Sattin  says  the  com- 
mittee exceeded  its  powers  in  banning  his 
team. 

"They  have  the  power  to  decide  the  order 
of  events  and  select  the  site  of  next  year's  tour- 
nament. They  can't  make  new  rules,"  he  ex 
plained. 


Stevens  confirmed  this,  saying  that  only 
the  Administrative  Council  of  the  OQAA  could 
make  or  amend  the  by-laws  under  which  a 
tournament  is  held. 

Apart  from  the  doubtful  legality  of  the 
standing  committee's  action,  Sattin  is  concern- 
ed about  the  interferance  by  the  CKBBA  in 
a  strictly  university  affair. 

"It  all  comes  down  to  this:  the  U  of  T  juao 
team,  composed  of  full-time  university  students, 
was  not  allowed  to  compete  in  university  ath- 
letics." 

The  judo  team  is  angry  that  they  were  al- 
lowed to  travel  to  Montreal,  only  to  be  barred 
from  competing.  The  team  had  passed  up  an 
earlier  invitation  to  Cornell  so  they  could  afford 
the  Montreal  trip. 

The  team  was  also  invited  to  McMaster, 
but  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  this  trip 
either.  It  cost  about  $250  to  send  the  10-rnem- 
ber  delegation  to  Montreal. 

In  his  letter,  Sattin  questions  the  validity 
of  calling  the  Montreal  tournament  a  champion- 
ship. "How  can  there  be  a  championship  with- 
out the  titleholders  able  to  compete?"  he  asked. 

Stevens  has  sent  copies  of  Sattin's  four 
page  letter,  which  outlines  in  detail  the  events 
in  Montreal,. to  the  other  OQAA  athletic  direct- 
ors. He  plans  to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the 
OQAA  Adminisrative  Council  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 26-27. 


"It  was  pretty  unfair,"  he  commented  yes- 
day.  "When  judo  was  first  proposed,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  decided  they  would  run 
it  on  their  own.  It's  a  pretty  serious  situation. 
I  don't  know  what  the  Council  might  do. 

"The  meets  are  arranged  by  the  Council  and 
should  go  through  as  planned.  The  whole  or- 
ganization could  come  apart  if  the  standing 
committee  starts  assuming  powers  not  delegat- 
ed to  them." 

As  Sattin  explains  it,  the  question  is  clear- 
ly one  of  whether  an  outside  body  can  impose 
its  will  on  university  athletes.  His  letter  states 
that  "AH  the  members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee are  puppets  of  the  CKBBA,  The  only  reason 
for  their  not  allowing  U  of  T  to  compete  was 
their  fear  of  reprisals  from  the  CKBBA  .  .  . 

"Why  should  an  outside  organization  be 
allowed  to  dictate  policy  to  the  universities." 

The  judo  club  is  requesting  an  investigat- 
ion to  look  into  the  matter.  They  also  want  a 
member  of  the  CKBBA  to  appear  before  a 
board  of  inquiry  to  explain  the  actions  of 
CKBBA.  Such  an  inquiry  could  be  ordered  at 
the  Administrative  Council  meeting. 

But  no  matter  what  the  final  outcome,  the 
judo  team  has  lost  their  championship  for 
this  year.  Last  year  they  swept  the  field,  plac- 
ing first  in  every  event  but  one,  in  which  they 
came  second.  As  Sattin  suggested,  "Maybe 
they're  afraid  to  fight  us." 
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Langdon  2709 


Szekely  1040 


Brownlee  1036 


LANGDON-SCHACHAR  SWEEP 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

Steve  Langdon  swept  to  an 
easy  victory  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  last  night,  pol- 
ling more  votes  than  both  ol 
his  opponents  combined. 

Langdon  (III  Trin)  coun- 
ted 2709  votes  to  1040  for 
Peter  Szekely  (III  UC)  and 
1036  for  Glen  Brownlee  (IV 
Vic). 

In  the  vice-presidential 
race  Norm  Schachar  (II 
Meds)    overwhelmed  Dave 


The  Varsity  will  not  ap- 
pear during  Reading 
Week,  Feb.  19-23.  We 
don't  want  to  interfere 
with  your  skiing. 
The  next  publication 
date  is  Monday,  Feb. 
23.  Deadline  for  adver- 
tising is  10  a.m.  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  22  at  The 
Varsity  advertising  of- 
fice in  the  SAC  Build- 
ing, ciao. 


Nitkin  (III  New)  by  a  tally 
of  2767  to  1166. 

The  balloting  was  sparse, 
with  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  eligible  voters  turning 
out.  In  the  lanuary  contest 
between  Tom  Faulkner  and 
Bill  Charlton  twice  as  many 
students  voted. 

Langdon  outscored  his  op 
ponents  at  every  polling  sta- 
tion on  campus  except  En- 
gineering, where  Szekely 
took  him  by  61  votes. 

His  greatest  margins  came 
from  the  Sidney  Smith  poll, 
Meds,  Trinity,  University, 
New,  and  St.  Michael's  Col- 
leges. 

On  Brownlee's  home  terri- 
tory, Victoria,  Langdon  still 
managed  to  edge  Brownlee 
by  46  votes. 

Schachar,  Langdon's  run- 
ning mate,  led  Nitkin  at  ev- 
ery poll  including  Engineer- 
ing. 

It  was  the  night  of  the 
computers  as  the  IBM-card 


ballots  were  stacked  on  the 
long  carriages  and  fed  into 
the  grey  machines. 

But  it  didn't  work  as 
smoothly  as  expected.  It  took 
several  machines  four  hours 
to  stutter  through  the  4,500 
ballots.  Finally  a  computer 
on  the  12th  floor  of  the  New 
Physics  Building  gave  way 
and  blew  a  fuse.  The  last  250 
ballots  were  counted  by 
hand. 

Harvey  Schipper  (IV  AP- 
SC),  who  masterminded  the 
program,  blamed  it  on  the 
IBM  cards. 

"They  were  warped  and 
inferior  in  quality,"  he  said, 
"If  we'd  had  the  right  cards, 
the  results  would  have  been 
out  by  8  p.m." 

As  it  was  the  scrutineers 
waited  in  the  corridors, 
drinking,  joking,  playing 
cards. 

The  candidates  themselves 
waited  nervously  in  different 
(cont.  on  page  3) 
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Newly-elected  SAC  President  Steve  Langdon,  Jean  Long 
don,  and  successful  vice-presidential  running  mate  Norn' 
Schachar. 
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George  garbage  can  crew  invade 


By  MARY  KATE  ROWAN 

Beware  of  Sir  George  Williams 
types  bearing  garbage  cans. 

"They're  our  main  reason  for 
being  here,"  said  David  Langlois, 
one  of  12  students  from  Sir 
George  Williams  University  in 
Montreal.  "We  want  to  return  to 
Toronto  what  is  rightly  hers— six 
garbage  cans." 

The  procession  of  three  cars 
drove  into  the  City  Hall  parking 
lot  yesterday  at  10  a.m.  trailed  by 
a  motorcycle  policeman. 

An  army  of  newsmen  sprinkled 
with  a  few  curious  bystanders 
awaited  the  delegation.  Behind 
their  grins  the  policemen  looked 
apprehensive. 

Queried  one,  "Now  just  a  mi- 
nute kids.  What  are  you  doing?" 

Answered  Howard  Arfin,  "We're 
from  Sir  George  Williams  Univer- 
sity on  a  goodwill  mission  to  re- 
turn these  garbage  cans  to  To- 
ronto. 

"After  all,  the  honourable  mayor 
did  ask  for  them." 

Last  Fall,  Mayor  William  Den- 
nison  asked  Montreal  mayor  Jean 
Drapeau  to  return  a  number  of 
garbage  cans  and  park  benches  the 
City  of.  Toronto  had  loaned  to 
Expo. 

Drapeau  had  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  Toronto  officials  to 
change  the  loan  into  a  permanent 
gift,  but  council  refused. 

"You  won't  leave  them  lying 
around  now  will  you,"  admonish- 
ed the  policeman. 

"They  do  belong  to  the  City  of 
Toronto,"  said  Arfin  in  mock  se- 
riousness. 

Last  Sunday,  the  students  sent 
Mayor  Dennison  a   telegram  an- 


nouncing their  expected  arrival 
but  gave  no  reason  for  the  visit. 

The  mayor  didn't  respond. 

The  12  emissaries  arrived  in  To- 
ronto Wednesday  evening,  and 
spent  the  night  at  The  Varsity  of- 
fice eating,  singing,  playing  word 
games,  and  (occasionally)  sleep- 
ing. 

A  Telegram  reporter  attending 
yesterday's  ceremonies  found  this 
part  of  the  itinerary  deeply  fasci- 
nating and  asked  for  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  various  word 
games. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  un- 
quenched,  the  reporter  then  press- 
ed Arfin  for  a  minute  description 
of  a  car  accident  which  had  occur- 
ed  en  route  from  Montreal. 

"This  may  be  human  interest, 
but  don't  you  think  you're  going 
too  far?",  Arfin  asked,  and  the 
matter  of  the  accident  was  dropp- 
ed. 0. 

At  that  moment,  enter  Mis 
Worship  the  Mayor,  sporting  a  yel- 
low construction  helmet  and  car- 
rying a  real  genuine  tomahawk. 
'  Dennison  addressed  his  opening 
remarks  in  French  but  the  stud- 
ents weren't  satisfied.  They  gave 
him  an  Arret-Stop  street  sign  and  a 
French-English  dictionary. 

"I've  been  working  on  my 
French  for  twenty  years  but  can't 
find  anyone  to  talk  to  here,"  apo- 
loziged  the  Mayor. 

"Come  to  Montreal,"  suggested 
the  students. 

Gifts  included  a  shovel  "to  res- 
tart the  scrapped  Eaton  centre 
and  a  puck  "so  the  Maple  Leafs 
can  find  the  net." 

Attention  was  centered  on  the 
'  garbage  cans.  "Only  one  is  a  real 


garbage  can  stolen  from  Expo," 
confessed  the  students,  but  they 
are  all  properly  labelled  "City  of 
Toronto." 

"What's  that,"  asked  the  Mayor, 
pointing  to  Georgie.  a  mallard 
duck. 

"He's  a  penguin  our  mascot  for 
our  Winter  Carnival  which  will  be 
held  February  19-24,"  explained 
the  students  gasping  for  breath. 

They  admitted  that  part  of  then- 
aim  in  pulling  the  caper  was  to 
publicize  the  S.G.W.  Winter  Car- 
nival. 

The  mayor  outlined  the  glories 
of  Toronto  and  urged  the  students 
to  visit  Fort  York. 

"We'd  like  to,  but  we  have  to 


get  back  to  Montreal.  We  have 
classes  tomorrow,"  replied  Arfin 

As  the  visiters  trooped  into  tht 
Mayor's  office  for  a  guided  toui 
"Sloppy  Joe  Novak"  carefully  con 
cealed  a  bottle  of  beer  he  had  ir 
his  pocket. 

Next  the  students  had  a  tour  ol 
the  City  Hall. 

"Gee,  you  sure  have  a  nict 
mayor"  commented  one  student 
"Of  course,  I  still  like  Jean-baby.' 

Howard  Arfin  denied  that  the) 
would  have  stormed  the  Mayor's 
office  if  he  had  refused  to  see 
them. 

"We  wouldn't  do  anything  rash 
like  that.  After  all,  we  are  univer- 
sity students." 


Twelve  delightful  diplomats  from  Sir  George  Williams  University  arrive 
at  City  Hall  to  return  garbage  cans  from  Expo. 
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MR.  JOS.  A.  FRIEDMAN 
EXECTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CAMPS 

6655  Cote  des  NeJges  #260 
Montreal  26,  Que. 

Will  be  conducting  interviews  for 

SUMMER  CAMP  STAFF 
POSITIONS  ON 

Monday,  March  4th,  1968 
starting  at  9:00  A.M.  at 

Student  Placement  Service 
University  of  Toronto 
581  Spadina  Ave. 

Tel.:  928-2539  for  application 
and  appointment. 
Openings  for  Specialists,  Section 
Heods  Counsellors  and  Nurse. 


YORKMINSTER 
PARK 

Yonge  Subway  to  St.  Clair 

Minister: 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 

II  A.M. 
"Traditionalist  or 
Revolutionist" 

7  P.M. 

"The  Gates  of  Radiant 
Life" 

(7)  Peace  Making 

8:15  P.M.  Fellowship  Hour 
Musical  Director:  Douglas  Elliott 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11.00  A.M. 

"The  Boundary  of  Brotherhood" 

Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

7.30  P.M. 

Choir  and  soloists  with  Chamber 
Orchestra  —  The  Lord  Nelson 
Mass  by  Hayden  and  Orgon 
Concerto  in  B  &  by  Handel, 

Campus  Club  following 
Evening  Service 


GENERAL  ELECTION 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  &  ENGINEERING 
'or  all  positions,  including  S.A.C.  Reps. 

NOMINATION  FORMS  AND  DETAILS 
AT  THE  ENGINEERING  STORES 

NOMINATIONS  CLOSE  TO-DAY 


ANNUAL  CRADDOCK  STUDENT  SERVICES 

Bloor  St.  United  Church    300  Bloor  St.  W. 

GUEST  SPEAKER: 

ALBERT  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL 

OF  GENEVA  SWITZERLAND 
1  1  p.m.  "WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  BECOME  HUMAN" 
7:30  p.m.  "A  CHOSEN  RACE  OF  BEGGARS" 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  W.lmer  Rd. 
Minister: 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Wott,  B.A.B.D. 
Orgonist:  John  W.  Linn 

1  1  A.M. 

"On  The  Alert" 
7.30  P.M. 

"Is  Ir  True?" 
(2)  "Thot  it  Doesn't  Matter 
Whot  Religion  You  Choose?" 

8.30  P.M.  Trinity  Young  Adults 
Speaker: 
(Rev.)  Kenneth  Bagnall 

Editorial  writer,  Toronto  Star 

Subject:  "The  Ministry 
of  Journalism". 

DISCUSSION  TO  FOLLOW. 


8 
8? 


U  of  T  CHORUS 
U  off  T  CHAMBER 
ENSEMBLE 

CONCERT 

8:30  p.m.  Feb.  18, 1968 
Great  Hall    Hart  House 

ADMISSION  FREE 


Faulkner  furious 
at  UC  bias  charge 

Tom  Faulkner,  incumbent  Students  Administrative 
Council  president,  reacted  angrily  yesterday  to  a  newspaper 
article  quoting  him  as  charging  "that  University  College 
may  be  practising  discrimination  in  hiring  its  faculty." 

The  Toronto  Star  article  yesterday  says  Faulkner,  at  a 
Brotherhood  Day  panel  discussion  Wednesday,  said: 

"One  wonders  why  there  is  an  absence  of  Jewish  pro- 
fessors in  senior  positions  around  this  college." 

In  a  sharply  worded  statement  yesterday,  Faulkner 

said: 

"The  point  that  I  did  make  was  an  empirically  verifi- 
able fact:  there  are  not  and  never  have  been  Jewish  people 
in  the  most  senior  positions  at  UC." 

"The  press,"  he  continued,  "has  turned  a  plea  for  a 
study  of  the  way  people  relate  to  one  another  in  general 
at  this  university  into  a  crusade  against  a  conspiracy  to 
keep  Jews  from  being  hired  to  the  UC  faculty." 

The  otar  article  contains  denials  of  the  alleged  charge 
Irom  several  faculty  and  administrators. 

"To  hell  with  Tom  Faulkner,"  Provost  Moffat  Wood- 
side  is  quoted  as  saying.  "This  is  absolute  nonsense.  He's 

crazy." 

In  his  statement,  Faulkner  said:  "If  someone  had  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that,  although  SAC  is  20-per-cent  Jewish 
my  executive  is  completely  gentile,  I  should  have  tried  to 
think  through  the  factors  like  race,  religion  and  sex  that 
shape  human  relationships  in  even  the  most  liberal  minds 
and  institutions. 

"With  the  insinuation  of  conspiracy  removed  from  my 
remark,  we  can  contemplate  the  possibility  that  neither  ad- 
ministrator nor  student  leader  may  be  entirely  free  of  pre- 
judice. 

T  suspect  that  the  real  problem  is  a  basic  human  pro- 
blem— we  don't  love  one  another,  and  we  use  rationaliza- 
tions such  as  race  and  religion  to  reinforce  it." 


EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

Lecture  Series  by 
DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

'LORD  KELVIN  AND  GREGOR  MENDEL: 
The  Physicist  and  the  Priest" 

M0N.  FEB.  19th 

Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College  at  5.30  p.m. 

■  Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Blues  of 

LONN!E  JOHNSON 

Mon.  -  Thurs.  5:30  -  8:30  p.m. 
Fri.  -  Sat.  -  10  p.m.  -  2  a.m. 
Ted  MacGillivray 

Dancing  &  Listening  to 

BRIAN  BROWNE  TRIO 

Fri.  ■  1   a.m.  •  3  a.m.  — 
Sat.  12  a.m.  ■  3  a.m. 

Featuring  Salome  Bey.  Vocalist 

STUDENTS  HOME  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  &  Harbord  -  922-1517  -  10%  Discount  on  Toko  Out  Order*. 
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HART  HOUSE  A  GO-GO 

Saturday,  February  17th 

CANCELLED 


ELECTION 

(cent,  from  page  1) 

corners  of  the  campus. 

Szekely  spent  a  quiet  sec- 
luded evening  with  his  fian- 
cee as  he  watted  for  the 
count.  He  could  not  be  reach- 
ed for  comment  on  the  re- 
sults. 

But  his  two  campaign  tnap- 
agers  watched  the  ballots 
closely,  fortifying  themselves 
with  generous  liquid  refresh- 
ment. 

Brownlee  and  his  suppor- 
ters gathered  at  Victoria,  af- 
ter a  tense  college  council 
meeting. 

As  the  room  slowly  filled 
with  smoke,  the  candidates 
grew  edgy.  There  was  a  dead 


silence  when  the  final  results 
were  announced. 

Then  Brownlee  walked 
across  Queen's  Park  to  con- 
gratulate the  victor. 

Langdon  and  Schachar 
were  waiting  at  the  SAC  of- 
fice. Tom  Faulkner  sat  close 
by  reading  a  book  about 
King:  Camelot. 

Hers?  Ezrin  dropped  in  to 
chew  the  fat.  "University 
College  has  been  given  re- 
presentation on  the  Faculty 
Council,"  he  said.  "Right 
now  they  are  negotiating 
how  much.  We've  asked  for 
open  meetings  and  40  to  50 
seats." 

Two  hours  later  there  was 


no  air,  and  too  much  smoke. 
The  results  came  through. 
Dogs  barked,  corks  popped. 

"T  e  r  r  i  f  i  d"  commented 
Faulkner,  "They're  the  best 
man  for  the  job." 

Langdon  and  Schachar 
were  standing  on  some  car- 
tons reading  out  the  final 
totals,  when  Brownlee  walk- 
ed in. 

"I  want  to  congratulate 
Glen,"  said  Langdon,  "he  ran 
a  very  fair,  a  very  enjoyable 
campaign." 

Bitterly  disappointed  at 
his  showing,  Brownlee  left 
shortly. 

"I  hope  they  do  well,  I 
wish  them  luck." 


Langdon 

Schachar 

Brownlee 

Nitkin 

Szekely 

Langdon 

Schachar 

Brownlee 

Nitkin 

Szekely 

Arch 

24 

23 

11 

17 

9 

Sid  Smith 

350 

356 

129 

173 

127 

Dents 

69 

69 

38 

43 

16 

Trin 

197 

200 

38 

63 

51 

Eng 

156 

249 

85 

141 

217 

UC 

351 

343 

54 

87 

78 

Innis 

49 

39 

22 

37 

9 

Vic 

302 

320 

256 

207 

44 

Law 

52 

73 

13 

19 

38 

SGS 

32 

34 

4 

7 

7 

Music 

58 

73 

11 

10 

20 

PHE 

38 

53 

16 

18 

37 

Meds 

117 

206 

88 

93 

46 

Advance 

33 

46 

6 

8 

16 

New 

275 

283 

55 

116 

87 

Erin 

45 

42 

9 

10 

7 

Nuts 

103 

115 

15 

15 

19 

Scar 

59 

64 

36 

28 

27 

SMC 

207 

211 

80 

93 

69 

Social  Work 

27 

25 

6 

7 

1 

About  250  ballots  counted  by  hand  not  included  in  above  list. 


ROM  to  sever  connection  with  university 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

Professor  Peter  Swann, 
director  of  the  Royal  Onta- 
rio Museum,  has  applauded 
proposed  legislation  that 
would  separate  the  museum 
from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  up  it  under  direct 
financial  control  of  the  On- 
tario government. 

"This  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  precious  cultural 
assets  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  limp  along  as  it 
was,  "Prof.  Swann  said  in 
an  interview. 

Legislation  to  change  the 
status  and  financing  of  the 
ROM  was  promised  in  Wed- 
nesday's speech  from  the 
Throne  opening  the  Ontario 
Legislature. 

Prof.  Swann  called  the 
proposed  changeover  "the 
second  important  step  for- 
ward in  the  revival  of  Ca- 
nada's largest  museum." 

"The  first  important  step 
was  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's appreciation  last  year 
of  the  museum's  plight,  and 


the  ready  measure  of  finan- 
cial support  it  provided." 

Since  its  affiliation  wilh 
the  university  in  1947,  the 
museum  has  greatly  expand- 
ed its  research,  excavation 
and  display  facilities. 

However,  says  Prof. 
Swann,  its  increasing  finan- 
cial needs  have  been  gra- 
dually "submerged  beneath 
the  overwhelming  demands 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  uni- 
versity." 

He  expects  the  proposed 
takeover  by  the  province  will 
enable  the  museum  "to  en- 
large public  financial  sup- 
port and  to  serve  the  whole 
province  more  effectively." 

Director  Swann  said  an- 
nual museum  attendance  is 
close  to  800,000  persons 
"and  that's  more  than  any 
other  activity  in  Toronto  — 
even  hockey  games." 

Prof.  Swann's  excitement 
at  the  proposed  new  finan- 
cial arrangements  was  echo- 
ed by  Information  Director 
Bruce  Easson. 

"Our  most  pressing  need 


is  a  larger  purchase  fund." 
Mr.  Easson  said.  "Until  Prof. 
Swann  came  two  years  ago, 
this  was  almost  non-exist- 
ent." 

The  museum  has  manag- 
ed to  build  up  a  purchase 
trust  fund  of  about  S75.000, 
but  usually  is  able  to  spend 
only  the  interest  —  approxi- 
mately $4,900  a  year. 


PETER  SWANN 


Academic  problems 

By  SUE  HELWIG 

Students  are  not  withdrawing  from  the 
university  for  financial  reasons,  say  arts  and 
science  registrars. 

"The  main  reasons  for  withdrawal  can  be 
classified  as  scholastic  and  academic  prob- 
lems," Registrar  R.  M.  H.  Shepherd  of  Uni- 
versity College  said. 

"Either  they  are  having  difficulty  with 
the  course  or  they  have  lost  interest  in  it. 
But  almost  no  students  are  leaving  for  fin- 
ancial reasons,  perhaps  only  one  per  cent," 
he  added. 

By  Wednesday,  one  day  before  the  final 
withdrawal  date,  373  students  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  99  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering. 

Both  of  these  figures  are  slightly  less  than 
last  year's  percentages  —  engineering  4.9  per 
cent  this  year  and  5.3  per  cent  last  year,  and 
arts  3.7  per  cent  this  year  and  4.4  per  cent 
last  year. 

Registrar  A.  C.  M.  Ross  of  Victoria  College 
echoed  Prof.  Shepherd's  words  and  commen- 
ted that  there  don't  seem  to  be  too  many 
weepers  any  more. 

"But  I  still  keep  a  box  of  Kleenex  handy 
just  in  case,"  he  said. 

When  a  student  wants  to  withdraw,  we  try 


dropouts 


everything,"  he  explained. 

"We  offer  them  money  and  we  offer  them 
tutors  and  we  offer  them  counselling.  And 
sometimes  we  try  to  find  a  place  in  resi- 
dence for  the  student  who  has  to  commute 
a  great  distance." 

Registrar  David  King  of  Innis  College  feels 
that  withdrawal  is  never  a  failure  or  a 
wasted  year. 

"At  least  you've  found  out  something  about 
yourself,"  he  told  me  in  an  interview. 

"The  university  is  geared  to  people  with 
a  goal.  There  is  no  place  for  people  who  seek 
self-development  in  a  free  atmosphere." 

Registrar  King  may  see  a  student  for  15 
minutes  or  they  may  spend  four  or  five 
hours  together  discussing  the  problem. 

"I  always  ask  the  withdrawee  two  ques- 
tions," he  explained,  "Why  not  stick  it  out 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
withdraw?" 

"I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  the  student 
to  have  some  positive  course  of  action,  even 
if  it's  hitch-hiking  to  Mexico." 

"All  who  have  withdrawn  for  reasons  other 
than  academic  difficulty  go  with  my  bles- 
sing," he  said  with  a  smile. 

"There  is  no  wrong  reason  for  going  ex- 
cept the  reason  that  the  student  has  not 
clarified  in  his  own  mind." 


Hart  House  Jj 


CAMERA  CLUB 
46th  ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 

Art  Gallery  -  until  February  24 


HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS 

Nominations  Close  To-Doy 
ELECTION  DAY  —  MARCH  6th 


NOMINATIONS  CLOSE 
5:00  p.m.  TO-DAY 

for  the 

HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS 

Election  Day  -  March  6 

Only  hours  left  to  take 
your  place  in  History 


Forms  &  Information 
Undergraduate  Office 
928-2446 


HILLEL 

Sunday,  February  18,  8:30  p.m.,  Hillel  House 
THE  HON.  DR.  ABA  GEFEN 

Newly  appointed  Consul  Genera!  of  the  State 
of  Israel 
on 

"ESSENCE  OF  THE  ISRAEL-ARAB 
CONFLICT  AND  PROSPECTS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE" 


SAC  is  taking 
written  applications  for  the 
following  positions: 

Summer  Vanity 

PRESS  OFFICER  —  S.A.C. 

Managing  Director,  U  of  T.  Radio 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

FRIDAY  MARCH  1,    5  P.M. 

ADDRESS  SUBMISSIONS  TO 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSIONER 

SAC  BUILDING 

For  any  questions  phone 
John  Kirkpotrick  927-3250 
Holders  of  these  positions  receive  Honoraria. 
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Charlie  Brown,  we  need  your  advice  .  .  .  soy 
o  pefson  has  a  bog  of  candy  ond  half  of  the 
pieces  hove  coconut  in  them  ,  .  ,  say  the  per- 
son she  is  going  to  shore  them  with  can't 
stand  coconut  .  .  .  does  he  have  fo  accept  the 
coconut   ones   along    with   the   others    if  he 


thinks  she  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  them  be- 
cause she  doesn't  like  them  either? 
Charlie  Brown;  I  have  never  pretended  to  be 
able  to  solve  moral  issues. 

—  Charlee  Schultz,  Peanuts, 


Letters  to  the  editor 


dropping  out 

Sir: 

Two  years  ago  I  was  a  first-year  student 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  my  five 
years  at  high  school  1  had  been  an  honor 
student  and  had  graduated  as  an  Ontario 
Scholar.  I  foiled  my  first  year  at  the  uni- 
versity. This  happens  to  many  Ontario 
Scholars.  Why  it  happens  is  difficult  to  say. 

I  think  one  reason  is  the  difference  in 
the  courses  offered  at  high  school  and  uni- 
versity levels. 

Most  high  school  courses  can  be  absorbed 
the  night  before  the  exam  while  this  is  next 
to  impossible  with  a  university  course.  An 
honor  student,  usually  having  a  good  mem- 
ory, can  go  oil  the  way  through  high  school 
studying  only  the  night  before  each  exam. 

When  he  reaches  university  this  study 
method  backfires  in  two  ways.  The  student 
finds  it  difficult  to  start  studying  until  it  is 
too  late;  and  if  he  does  study  ahead,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  remember  anything  he 
learned  more  than  a  few  nights  before. 

In  high  school  an  honor  student  is  usual- 
ly sought  out  and  encouraged  by  his  teach- 
ers. He  is  used  to  being  more  than  just 
another  student  in  the  class.  At  university, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  class  of  100  students 
and  discovers  the  professor  doesn't  know 
one  student  from  another. 

Any  encouragement  the  student  needs 
comes  from  within  himself,  since  the  profes- 
sor has  too  many  students  to  have  time  to 
care  how  any  one  individual  is  getting 
along. 

For  myself  this  situation  made  the  work 
seem  unimportant  since  no  one  in  authority 
seemed  to  care  about  how  much  anyone 
knew  or  did. 

Looking  back,  I  realize  I  never  really  got 
into  my  subjects  because  there  was  no  one 
to  give  me  the  initiative  to  do  so.  There  al- 
ways had  been  before.  I  was  not  very  ma- 
ture, I  didn't  realize  how  bad  the  situation 
was  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

In  my  own  case,  I  feel  that  going  to  an 
out-of-town  university  for  the  first  year  con- 
tributed to  my  failing.  This  may  not  affect 
others  ot  all;  but  moving  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  and  going  from  high 
school  to  university  was  too  much  for  me 
to  odjust  to  all  at  once. 

Attending  university  away  from  home  is 
a  good  experience,  but  more  profitable  af- 
ter the  first  year. 

Finally,  I  think  that  for  first-year  stu- 
dents at  least  there  should  be  regular  Christ- 
mas exams,  just  as  intensive  and  just  as 
long  as  the  final  exams.  This  would  give 
the  student  a  good  idea  of  how  he  is  doing. 

Speaking  from  experience,  I  know  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  well  on  the  Christmas 
exam  and  then  fail  miserably  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

There  are  probably  many  more  reasons 
why  an  honor  student  from  high  school  fails 
in  university.  The  ones  I  have  mentioned 
are  those  that  seem  to  me  the  most  impor- 
tant os  I  look  back  now. 

— Linda  MacLeod 
(Ed.  note:  Interesting,  but  maybe  your 
criticisms  should  be  directed  against  the 
highschools  and  your  own  performance  in 
hiohschoot  rather  than  against  the  univer- 
sity). 

mr.  da  vies  replies 

Sir: 

I  read  your  editorial,  Integrity  in  the  Back- 
lands,  with  interest  and  there  are  one  or  two  com- 
ments which  I  think  I  should  make. 

The  first  is  that  I  do  not  feel  that  Peterborough 
the  home  of  Trent  University,  will  very  much  like 
bwig  referred  to  as  'the  Backlands*.  A  certain 
humility  in  the  use  of  such  terms  Is  adways  ad- 
visable, for  there  are  parts  of  the  world  from 
which  even  Toronto  might  seem  to  be  the  back- 
lands. 

The  secono  .  .    .  which  I  Chink  should  be  made 


is  that  I  did  not  personally  sell  the  Peterborough 
Examiner;  it  was  owned  by  several  shareholders, 
of  whom  I  was  by  no  means  the  largest,  and  the 
decision  to  sell  was  not  one  I  could  have  resisted 
even  if  I  had  chosen  to  do  so. 

The  third  point  which  I  dispute  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  I  have  somehow  retreated  from  an  hon- 
ourable occupation  to  a  less  honourable  one  by 
joining  the  faculty  of  this  university.  I  have  been 
a  journalist  for,  all  told,  28  years;  when  any  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Varsity  staff  have  be- 
come professional  journalists  and  have  complet- 
ed 28  years  at  that  work,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
discuss  matters  of  integrity  with  them. 

Robertson  Davies 
Master,  Massey  College 

out  of  context 

Sir: 

I  should  like  to  make  one  small  but  very  im- 
portant correction  to  the  report  of  the  SAC's  pre- 
sentation of  its  comments  on  student  representa- 
tion to  the  Senate  presented  last  Friday  night.  My 
final  remark,  "in  the  end  we're  still  students  and 
they're  still  faculty  and  administration,"  was  taken 
out  of  context.  As  we  left  the  Senate  Chambers, 
we  were  followed  by  Professor  D.F.  Forster,  the 
Vice-Provost,  who,  among  other  things,  asked  me 
what  we  had  meant  when  we  suggested  that  one 
of  the  things  to  be  investigated  by  a  commission 
on  the  structure  and  purpose  of  the  University's 
government  was  "social  stratification."  I  replied 
that,  when  students,  faculty  and  administrators  sit 
down  to  work  together,  a  freshman  will  bow  to  a 
fourth  year  student,  a  student  to  the  dean  of  the 
faculty,  and  assistant  professor  to  the  chairman  of 
the  department,  not  because  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  tjhe  ideas  the  latter  put  forth,  but  because  they 
hold  a  position  senior  to  them.  To  my  mind,  autho- 
rity based  on  the  position  one  holds  rather  than 
on  the  value  of  ene's  thought  is  damaging,  not 
useful.  It  was  in  this  context  that  my  remark 
quoted  in  Monday's  Varsity  must  be  taken.  Taken 
out  of  context,  it  suggests  that  I  subscribe  to  the 
"enemy  thesis"  of  university  government  reform. 

Tom  Faulkner,  SAC  President 

we're  confused 

Sir: 

The  statements  on  the  Bookstore  attributed  to 
Steven  Langdon  (The  Varsity,  Feb.  12)  and  Tom 
Faulkner  (The  Varsity,  Feb.  14)  confuse  us.  If  by 
Bookstore  Committee  Mr.  Faulkner  means  the 
Press  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  then 
this  committee  could  not  possibly  have  reversed 
any  decisions  because  it  has  not  met  to  this  date 
to  consider  the  questions  before  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  refers  to  the  unconstituted  group  of  re- 
presentatives from  the  Students'  Aorninistrative 
Council,  the  Bookstore  Management  and  the  Press, 
including  the  undersigned,  then  we  would  like  to 
correct  the  statement  that  "The  Bookstore  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  meet  the  demands  (of  SAC)  but 
then  reversed  their  decision  in  January  and  have 
refused  to  speak  to  SAC." 

In  meeting  with  Messrs.  Faulkner,  Langdon,  Nit- 
kin  and  others,  we  stated  that  we  would  endorse 
the  requests  put  forward  by  SAC,  namely 

(1)  to  relieve  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  of 
its  financial  responsibility  for  the  Book- 
stores ; 

(2)  to  advise  the  Press  Committee  to  consider 
the  granting  of  a  10%  discount  on  all  text- 
books and  to  ask  the  University  to  under- 
write the  resulting  ( additional )  net  deficit 
of  over  S75.000; 

(3)  to  institute  formally  a  Bookstores  Committee. 
While  voicing  reservations  regarding   some  of 

the  details  and  procedures  suggested  in  the  SAC 
brief,  the  Press  has  not  changed  its  opinion  on 
any  of  these  points,  and  has  endorsed  them  in 
letters  to  the  Administration  and  to  members  of 
SAC. 

Not  having  been  approached  by  any  SAC  repre- 
sentatives since  our  last  meeting,  we  have  at  no 
time  refused  to  speak  to  SAC.  We  hope,  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  constructive  dialogue  between 
SAC  representatives  and  Bookstores  management, 
which  for  the  first  time  this  year  was  beginning 
to  bear  fruits,  will  continue  on  a  regular  basis. 

Marsh  Jeanneret,  Director 
Harald  Bonne,  Business  Manager 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

nuts,  bolts 
and  mouse  manure 

Sir. 

The  recent  SAC  study  of  housing  missed  one 
of  the  fine  points  of  living  in  residence,  mainly 
the  stimulating  food.  The  person  eating  in  resi- 
dence is  assured  of  variety,  mostly  a  variety  of 
bugs  (dead  or  alive)  worms  of  assorted  pieces, 
lengths  and  colors,  odd-sized  nuts  and  bolts  and 
liberal  sprinklings  of  mouse  manure. 

If  a  person  is  unlucky  enough  to  miss  any  of 
these  treats  and  consume  an  apparently  harmless 


meal,  he  need  not  go  away  disappointed  as  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  is  only  tfne  time  lag  between 
foul  food  tonight  and  the  shits  tomorrow  morning. 
If  only  several  such  reactions  were  noted,  other 
causes  could  be  blamed,  but  when  most  of  those 
who  eat  a  particular  New  College  meal  get  cleaned 
out,  it  is  not  hard  to  identify  the  source. 

If  such  an  occasion  were  rare  it  could  be  treated 
with  humor,  but  when  it  is  such  a  typical  move- 
ment in  residences  it  is  time  for  the  health  ins- 
pector. If  such  events  took  place  in  public  eateries 
they  would  be  shunned  by  the  public  if  not  clos- 
ed by  officials — the  relatively  captive  resident 
should  not  be  subjected  to  such  laxity  by  catering 
staffs  or  to  university  officials  who  fall  to  act 
towards  tightening  up  the  situation. 

It  would  appear  that  those  responsible  believe 
the  quotation  should  read  "Eat  shit— forty  million 
residents  do". 

James  Webster  (II  New) 

misrepresents  Rhodesia 

Sir: 

The  lecture  by  Profs  Pratt  last  Wednesday  on 
"Canada  and  Rhodesia"  was  yet  another  example 
of  the  general  tendency  among  self-professed  ex- 
perts to  provide  solutions  for  problems  whose 
complexity  they  have  failed  to  grasp.  Mixing  up 
his  carefully  researched  statistics  with  statements 
that  there  is  "legally  enforced  job  discrimination" 
in  Rhodesia  (there  is  not)  and  "vastly  dispropor- 
tionate spending  on  European  education"  ( Afri- 
can education  accounted  for  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
government  spending  1966-67.  Europeans  pay  a 
"vastly  disproportionate"  share  of  taxes)  the  pro- 
fessor muddled  his  way  through  to  a  conclusion 
whereby  a  foreign,  possibly  Canadian  "presence" 
in  Rhodesia  would  ensure  majority  rule.  How  about 
a  French  task  force  in  Canada  under  Gen.  de 
Gaulle— to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for  French 
Canadians? 

Had  he  looked  at  Rhodesia  IN  THE  CONTEXT 
OF  AFRICA  instead  of  in  the  context  of  North 
America  he  might  have  appreciated  some  of  the 
tragic  consequences  of  forcing  the  vote  on  vast 
masses  incapable  of  understanding  let  alone  wield- 
ing it,  and  in  so  doing  rendering  them  liable  not 
only  to  intimidation  by  rival  "nationalist"  leaders 
but  to  the  breakdown  in  political  and  economic 
stability  which  has  marked  similar  experiments 
in  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Surely  the  professor  recalls  the  slaughter  and 
upheaval  in  the  Congo  in  1960  and  ever  since,  in 
Zanzibar  in  1964,  the  Lumpa  Massacre  in  Zambia, 
the  Lincoln  Salon  Limousine  valued  at  $47,275  or- 
dered by  President  Nkrumah  Shortly  before  his 
deposition.  Can  he  honestly  believe  that  the  calm 
and  unconcern  which  mark  the  black  Rhodesian 
are  bom  of  fear  and  oppression? — but  perhaps  he 
has  not  actually  been  to  Rhodesia. 

Political  power  is  not  necessarily  equivalent  to 
well-being  and  content,  nor  is  it  always  considered 
more  important.  Let  those  who  would  organise 
Rhodesian  life,  feel,  know,  experience  and  under- 
stand it.  Let  them  examine  it  in  the  CONTEXT 
OF  RHODESIA— a  mixture  of  the  primitive  and  the 
developing  which  a  sophisticated  North  American 
has  so  much  trouble  comprehending. 

R.  Van  Banning  (I  SMC) 
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Hart  House  Orchestra  Associates 

PRESENT 

BOYD  NEEL 

Conducting  the 

HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA 

Sunday,  February  25th 
8:30  p.m.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

HAYDN  and  MOZART 

Symphony  No.  57  in  D  Haydn 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  6,  K.  453   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.  550   Mozart 

Tickets  at  the  Door 
Students:  $1.50  Others:  $3.00 
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FOR  SPECIAL  GROUP  RATES  CALL  368-5006 


ABSOLUTELY  NEW  FOR 
SPRING 


^"Fisherman 

Knit" 
/  SWEATERS 


Picture  yourself  in  this 
delightfully  chunky 
"Fisherman  Knit"  pullover 
(or  cardigan.)  So 
casually  smart,  and  warm 
as  only  a  Kitten  can  be, 
this  long'sleeve,  100% 
pure  Irish  wool  sweater  is 
full-fashioned,  and 
features  a  zippered  mock 
turtle  neckline,  raglan 
shoulder.  Continental 
band  and  cuffs.  In  a  rich 
cream  shade  only  to 
complement  perfectly  any 
of  your  Kitten  slims  or 
skirts.  A  MUST  for 
,  every  wardrobe.  At 
all  fine  shops 
everywhere. 


^jjj  it  ie  not  a  genuine  KITTEN. 


KARSH:  a  great  photographer 


By  JOHN  SWAIGEN 

Before  Christmas  Joan 
Murray  wrote  a  penetrating 
criticism  of  Yousuf  Karsh 
("Karsh:  Only  the  Great 
Make  it  into  his  Book"). 
Although  I  have  to  agree 
with  many  of  the  points  she 
makes,  at  least  individually, 
on  the  whole  she  is  wrong. 
Karsh  is  a  great  photograph- 
er. 

Overcame  lighting  problems 

Karsh  is  a  master  of  light- 
ing, both  artistically  and 
technically.  He  pioneered  in 
the  use  of  portable  electronic 
flash  lighting  in  portraiture. 
With  it  he  was  able  to  take 
portraiture  out  of  the  studio 
and  into  the  milieu  of  the 
subject,  capturing  the  crea- 
ture in  its  natural  surround- 
ings. He  learned  to  size  up 
the  available  light  in  any 
situation  and  quickly  set  up 
supplementary  flash  units  to 


fill  in  the  gaps  and  create 
the  lighting  he  wants. 
Eliminated  artificial  posing 

With  this  lighting  Karsh 
is  able  to  hold  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  subject,  estab- 
lish rapport,  let  the  subject 
relax,  and  wait  for  that  reve- 
lation of  personality  which 
occurs  in  "a  small  fraction  of 
a  second  with  an  unconsci- 
ous gesture,  a  gleam  of  the 
eye".  Then  the  flash.  Karshs 
great  technical  contribution 
was  that  he  did  anway  with 
the  artificiality  that  results 
from  posing  people  to  suit 
the  lighting  instead  of  adapt- 
ing the  lighting  to  suit  the 
people. 

Portraits  always  different 

A  book  of  portraits  is  not 
a  good  vehicle  for  the  artist. 
There  is  not  enough  variety 
in  the  subject  matter.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  forty 
or  fifty  pages  of  faces  with- 
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—  DR.  ALLEN  POLLACK,  History  Department, 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

—  J.  B.  SALSBERG,  former  M.P.P.,  travelled 

extensively  in  Russia. 

—  A  representative  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mon.  Feb.  26  Lecture 

YAACOV  SHARETT,  eminent  journalist  &  speaker- 
First  Secretary  of  Israeli  Embassy  to  Moscow  1960, 
now  persona  non  grata  in  Soviet  Union. 

KING  COLE  ROOM,  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
8:30  P.M. 
ADMISSION  FREE 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 


out  getting  bored.  The  magic 
of  Karsh  is  that  after  you 
have  thumbed  through  so 
many  pages  of  faces  that 
they  all  look  alike,  one  face 
will  suddenly  grab  you.  The 
eyes  will  hold  you  as  if  the 
person  were  in  the  soon  with 
you.  And  it  is  a  different 
face  each  time  you  open  the 
book.  I  have  looked  at  Karsh 
portraits  three  or  four  times 
without  seeing  anything  even 
interesting,  then,  on  fifth  or 
sixth  viewing  I  see  a  magni- 
ficent human  being  looking 
back  (Anna  Magnani). 
Faces  hard  to  photograph 

Portraiture  is  the  perfect 
example  of  the  phrase  "art 
conceals  the  art".  Even  with 
a  little  training  in  portraiture 
I  am  still  tempted  to  say 
"anyone  can  snap  a  picture 
of  a  face",  but  the  more  1 
try  to  do  this  the  more  1 
realize  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting even  a  technically  com- 
petent  picture  of  a  face  (look 
at  the  portraits  on  the  back 
page  of  the  Review  section. 
Is  there  one  of  them  which 
is  a  real  human  being?). 

Captures  real  person 

People  who  know  the 
Karsh  subjects  personally 
say  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
Karsh  who  has  done  the 
definitive  portrait  of  them. 
A  Hollywood  writer  who 
worked  with  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille  on  "the  Ten  Command- 
ments" and  has  been  friends 
with  him  ever  since  recently 
told  me  how  Karsh  photo- 
graphed DeMille  on  the  set 
of  that  movie.  Of  all  the 
pictures  Karsh  took  of  him, 
the  one  he  chose  to  exhibit 
was  one  in  which  he  caught 
DeMille  as  he  became  intent 
on  a  passage  in  a  book.  That 
photograph,  the  writer  told 
me,  seemed  to  him  to  catch 
all  the  strength  and  great- 
ness of  DeMille.not  DeMihe 
the  famous  movie  maker, 
but  DeMille  the  individual, 
a  painstaking  craftsman  ana 
perfectionist. 

Not  only  the  famous 

Personally  I  feel  thai  the 
great  (and  the  great  aren  t 
necessarily  the  famous)  of- 
ten do  make  better  subjects 
than  you  or  I  for  the  same 
reasons  that  they  are  better 
at  their  chosen  fields  than 
you  or  I,  that  is,  the  ability 
to  express  themselves  more 
fully.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  If  you  want 
to  see  how  Karsh  does  pho- 
tographing steel  workers 
and  farmers  they  are  in 
"Canada"  photos  by  Karsh, 
text  by  John  Fisher  publ.  — 
T.  Allen  1960.  For  those 
who  do  not  mind  K  arsh's 
preoccupation  with  the  fa- 
mous, I  would  recommend 
Potraits  of  Greatness  rather 
that  the  Karsh  Portofolio 
(which  Miss  Murray  review- 
ed); it  has  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  outstanding  pictures. 


review 


MUSIC 


The  Saint  Valentine's  Day  Jam  Session 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Val- 
entine's Day  in  jazzland. 

On  our  way  down  to  the 
Town  Tavern  to  hear  Clark 
Terry,  we  decided  to  plug  in- 
to the  grapevine  at  Sam  the 
Record  Man's.  "Sonny  Green- 
wich is  back  in  town,"  was 
the  word.  "He's  playing  to- 
night at  the  Alexis  Zorba 
club." 

That  was  exciting  news, 
for  we  had  heard  many  stor- 
ies about  Greenwich  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  hadn't 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
his  music. 

But  meanwhile,  what  about 
Clark  Terry?  Well,  there 
isn't  much  to  tell.  You  may 
have  heard  of  the  renown- 
ed trumpeter  and  flugelhorn- 
ist  through  his  work  with 
the  Skitch  Henderson  band 
on  the  Johnny  Carson  Show. 
But  for  jazz  fans,  Terry  is 
valued  for  his  playina  with 
the  Duke  Ellington  Orches- 
tra in  the  '50's,  and  with  his 
own  very  fine  quintet. 

But  if  you  want  to  hear 
Clark  Terry,  you  would  be 
smart  to  spend  your  money 
on  the  records  he  made  with 
his  quintet.  For  at  the  Town 
Tavern,  he  seems  to  be  coast- 
ing most  of  the  time.  Al- 
though he  is  never  less  than 
an  extremely  proficient,  po- 
lished, and  professional  mu- 
sician, his  current  offerings 
are   not   very   stirring.  It 


would  help,  I  suspect,  if  he 
were  playing  in  more  stim- 
ulating company. 

The  Charles  Rallo  Trio 
is  nothing  more  than  a  jun- 
ior Oscar  Peterson  Trio  — 
tickling  away  unobtrusively 
in  the  background. 

This  policy  of  bringing  in 
big  name  soloists  and  then 
saddling  them  with  a  local 
rhythm  section  is  always  re- 
gretable.  Of  course  Toronto 
musicians  are  good  —  but 
how  many  of  them  are  in 
class  with  the  best  jazz  mu- 
sicians in  the  world? 

If  there  is  one  who  has  a 
chance  of  making  it,  Sonny 
Greenwich  should  be  the 
man.  The  last  time  I  heard 
him  was  5  years  ago  when  he 
was  sitting  in  with  Coleman 
Hawkins.  Since  then,  he  has 
played  around  Toronto  infre- 
quently, and  has  been  heard 
quite  a  bit  in  Montreal.  For 
a  short  time  he  played  with 
the  John  Handy  group,  and 
also  cut  a  record  in  New 
York  with  Hank  Mobley,  Ce- 
dar Walton,  and  Billy  Hig- 
gins.  But  somehow,  I  just 
never  got  around  to  hearing 
him.  I  regret  that. 

Finally,  if  the  rumour  was 
right,  we  had  a  chance  to 
catch  up  with  him.  And  so 
it  was  that  at  10:30  on  Saint 
Valentine's  Day,  we  climbed 
the  stairs  to  the  Greek  res- 
taurant where  the  session 
was  to  take  place.  You  may 
have  seen  the  signs  around 
campus  —  "Zorba  Con  Jazz" 


—  advertising  the  Geordie 
McDonald  Trio,  who  play  at 
this  replica  of  Athens  on 
Yonge  St.,  below  Dundas. 

As  we  entered,  Greenwich 
was  tuning  up  his  guitar  and 
meeting  the  members  of  the 
group.  For  the  first  few  num- 
bers, there  was  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  which  is  natural 
enough  for  a  group  of  mu- 
sicians who  have  never  play- 
ed together  before.  But  the 
main  difficulty,  I  think,  was 
the  disparity  in  ability  be- 
tween the  guitarist  and  the 
trio. 

Bruce  Harvey,  although  on- 
ly 23  years  old,  looks  like  a 
35  year  old  senior  executive, 
but  is  a  jazz  pianist  of  sub- 
stantial promise,  with  a  flu- 
ent technique  and  some  good 
ideas.  The  diminutive  bas- 
sist, Gary  Brisbane,  is  also 
very  good.  To  me  it  seems 
the  weakness  in  the  group  is 
largely  attributable  to  drum- 
mer, McDonald  who  al- 
though he  has  some  good 
ideas,  tends  to  be  loud  and 
heavy  handed. 

But  Sonny  Greenwich  is 
in  another  class  altogether. 
His  playing  is  mature  and  ex- 
citing and  uniquely  his  own. 
Spinning  out  long,  complex 
lines  with  wide  intervals 
leaping  out  in  all  directions, 
Greenwich  never  takes  the 
easy  way  out.  On  slow  bal- 
lads, which  he  seems  to  like, 
Greenwich  displays  an  inten- 
se lyricism;  on  faster  pieces, 
he  shows  harmonic  advent- 


urousness  -  and  builds  to 
great  peaks  of  excitement. 

After  the  first  set,  Green- 
wich disappeared,  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  might  never 
return.  But  finally,  around 
1  a.m.  he  walked  in  with  a 
small  and  very  beautiful  wo- 
man. As  the  guitarist  picked 
up  his  instrument,  his  beau- 
tiful friend  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  and  with  her  tiny,  de- 
licate fingers  attacked  the 
keyboard.  In  a  medium  tem- 
po blues,  she  played  strong, 
earthy,  controlled  phrases, 
which  gradually  became  lon- 
ger and  more  complex,  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  unusual 


twists,  and  yet  alwavs  arti- 
culated clearly  and  forceful- 
ly. She  played  with  power, 
real  blues  feeling,  and  im- 
againation.  It  was  beautiful. 

Greenwich  responded,  play- 
ing at  first  with  simple  funky 
lines,  then  extending  the  har- 
mony to  create  a  solo  of  rich- 
ness and  power. 
It  was  worth  waiting  for. 
Greenwich  will  be  heard 
around  here  in  the  future.  If 
he  could  get  his  own  group 
together  to  provide  him  with 
sympathetic  support  and  sti- 
mulation, it  would  be  an  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  musi" 
cal  experience. 


Dear  Mr.  Nicklebuggar: 

We,  the  undersigned,  strongly  regret  the  absence 
of  the  Jazz  Column  by  Brother  Jack  McCaffrey  (guru  of 
music  and  semi-professional  jazz  pianist)  in  the  Review 
section  of  last  weeks  Varsity.  We  realize  that  as  a  newly- 
appointed  (alternate)  editor  of  the  aforementioned 
paper,  you  wish  to  establish  your  own  outloog  by  being 
the  first  this  year  to  devote  an  entire  issue  to  pseudo-in- 
tellectual bullshit,  aware  of  course  that  Mr.  McCaffrey's 
usual  pugent,  clear,  down-to-earth  approach  adds  a  jar- 
ring note  (ie.  discord)  to  the  overall  tone  of  fuzzy-mind- 
ed sudo-radical  ameliorative  (sic)  journalism  for  which 
the  Varsity  is  so  well  know.  Therefore,  we  demand  that 
the  whole  issue  of  the  next  issue  be  devoted  to  jazz  even 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  see  its  revelance  to  your 
vaguely  new-left,  so-called  political  orientation.  We  do 
not  wish  to  cast  dispersions  on  your  integrity  but  on 
your  editorial  intelligence. 

R.  F.  (Miles)  Campbell  (Smiles) 
Wayne  Thomas,  James  Ander, 
son  Charles  F.  Scott,  Harry 
Peel,  Dave  Clark,  R.  Dearborn, 
R.  Osborne,  Geft  Coleman,  Bob 
Kern 


Contemporary  music  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 


By  PAUL  DARBY 

If  the  Toronto  Symphony  performed  one  con- 
temporary work  at  each  concert  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1968  series,  then,  by  next  Septem- 
ber the  audience  would  have  dwindled  to  under 
500  persons.  And  even  with  500  educated  and  ap- 
preciative listeners  (and  that  estimate  ,s  rathei 
optimistic),  no  city,  not  even  Toronto  the  Cul- 
turally Good,  could  afford  to  subside  an  orches- 
tra 

'  Toronto  loves  tunes!  Ah  for  end  rhyme  and 
Mozart.  What  enthusiastic  clappmg,  what  bra- 
vos"  (no  inhibition  here)  for  Joerg  Demus  and 
the  Heintzman.  Hurrah  for  Mozart  and  the  T.S. 

I  could  watch  the  audience  check  off  the  re- 
curring rondo  theme  in  Mozart's  Concerto  No.  21 
on  their  finger  tips,  their  eyes  aglow  with  pre- 
determinism.  „,„i,„. 

But  didn't  they  notice,  under  the  formality, 
under  the  mathematically  ^ve^^to™. 
that  the  string  intonation  was  ragged,  that  tne 
Aheoro  movement  was  texturally  coarse,  that 
*ueft  conductor  David  Zinman  had  little  success 
S  ord?nating  the  orchestra  with  the  piano  part, 
that  Demus  though  tonally  prec.se,  was  rhythm- 

1CaUyOrUweeraedaU  these  people  who  applauded  so 
warmly  pending  their  time  preparing  for  recan- 
tations instead  of  listening  to  music? 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  1°™™" 

uipnchima  Here  was  a  worK  ior  bumg 
Thes^S 

SSSSSSSSSmS 

-  viohn  Take"  thread  of  steel  one  inch  long  and  an- 


ply  enough  pressure  to  produce  a  continual  vib- 
ration. The  result  is  a  piercing  sound,  somewhere 
below  the  audible  level  of  sound,  yet  above  the 
area  of  distinguishable  pitch. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  components  of 
Threnody  and  as  a  musical  element  it  was  a  sound 
well  used.  Other  sounds  used  were  arpeggios 
played  below  the  bridge  (producing  an  eeriness 
something  akin  to  a  berserk  air-raid  siren),  mag- 
nificent glissandi  in  contrary  motion  which,  pro- 
duced an  illusion  of  sickening  vertigo,  percussive 
effects  of  hand  against  the  wood  of  cellos,  bow 
against  tailpiece,  vibrati  that  wavered  at  least  a 
semitone. 

The  most  amazing  aspect  of  the  work  was  the 
composer's  application  of  sparse  materials  to 
create  an  over-all  visual  and  auditory  image  of 
great  magnitude.  There  were  many  string  sounds 
left  untouched  by  Penderecki,  as  inappropriate 
for  the  sonority  he  desired. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Penderecki  has 
not  merely  been  "cute,"  has  not  simply  combined 
all  conceivable  string  sounds  into  a  mass  of  white 
noise.  He  has  restricted  himself,  has  painstakingly 
built  particular  sounds  around  his  intellectual 
theme.  He  has  not  allowed  his  artistry  to  slip  the 
way  of  unrestrained  affectation. 

There  were,  as  I  remember,  four  sections;  the 
first  of  which  was  built  on  a  growing  accumula- 
tion of  piercing  sounds  that  have  been  likened  to 
wails.  The  tension  was  considerable  and  never  re- 
lented or  wavered. 

The  second  section  made  use  of  clustered 
sound,  particularly  in  the  cellos.  The  whole  ten- 
ded to  suggest  a  rather  lyrical  aftermath  to  the 
initial  horrors  of  Hiroshima. 

The  third  section  was  a  failure.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  such.  It  was  an  illogical  amalgam  of 
sounds,  none  of  them  coherently  related.  If  you 
consider  section  one  was  the  direct  aftermath. 


section  two,  with,  all  its  decaying  sounds  in  the 
low  strings,  was  the  period  of  mental  shock,  then 
section  three  represented  the  image  of  debris  and 
complete  visual  anarchy. 

Section  four  was  something  of  a  restatement 
of  section  one  but  without  the  same  apocalyptic 
climax,  and  without  any  suggestion  of  repair  or 
hope. 

Though  I  consider  this  a  highly  effective  re- 
presentation of  the  subject,  I  think  that,  because 
of  the  scant  material,  Penderecki  has  fettered  him- 
self much,  more  than,  say,  R.  Murray  Schafer, 
whose  Threnody  on  the  same  theme,  being  a  col- 
lage of  electronic,  vocal,  instrumental  sounds 
tends  to  suggest  the  vastness  of  the  catastrophe 
more  than  this,  a  rather  more  personal,  introvert- 
ed reaction  to  Hiroshima. 

The  major  difference  between  these  two 
works  is  of  course,  that,  while  Schafer  comments 
on  the  external  fact  of  the  bombing,  Penderecki 
stresses  the  human  aspect.  Penderecki  w  r  i  t  e  s 
from  inside  the  mind  of  a  victim  of  Hiroshima. 
Schafer  is  only  an  observer. 

Penderecki's  work  is  one  of  great  cohesive 
strength.  It  is  a  very  short  work,  a  very  intense 
dramatization,  an  effort  at  recreating  a  definite 
experience,  an  attempt  to  bypass  the  abstractions 
of  music  to  create  an  immediacy  of  emotional  in- 
volvement. Thus  as  a  tone  poem  it  is  a  strong 
statement. 

But  it  is  not  primarily  dependent  on  literary 
or  visual  imagery.  It  is  very  much  music.  As  music 
it  is  not  finally  bound  to  the  physical  description 
of  Hiroshima.  It  is  an  intricately  intellectual  blend 
of  sonorities.  The  resultant  emotions  exist  in 
their  own  right,  the  Hiroshima  theme  merely  pro' 
viding  the  matrix  binding  them. 


review 
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In  the  Varsity  Review  of 
Feb.  2,  several  writers  re- 
called the  exciting  mystical 
aura,  surrounding  LSD. 
which  the  UC  Dope  Festiva  . 
Perception  '67,  helped  to 
generate.  Timothy  Leary  was 
telling  us,  or  so  it  seemed 
through  the  mass  media,  that 
dropping  a  capsule  or  tablet 
of  LSD  into  one's  mouth  was 
a  certain  ticket  to  expanded 
consciousness,  to  God,  to  the 
"beyond  within". 

People  were  programming 
trips  to  fit  the  Leary  model, 
then  feeling  cheated  when 
the  anticipated  mystical  ex- 
perience was  not  forthcom- 
ing. 

Now,  Brian  Cruchley,  in 
his  own  unique  and  enter- 
taining porridge  style,  has 
proclaimed  the  end  of  the 
era  of  "psychedelic  bullshit". 
Heads  today,  he  says,  are  u- 
sing  acid  as  they  use  a  num- 
ber of  other  brands  of  dope 
—  for  fun  and  relaxation.  No 
more  "God  in  a  pill". 

Most  of  those  who  consti- 
tute the  growing  campus 
"head"  scene  were  indeed 
naive  about  LSD  at  this  time 
last  year. 

A  trip  was  a  solemn  con- 
vocation with  the  Creator 
which  would  have  an  earth- 
shaking  impact  that  would 
last  foi  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  But,  more  often  than 
not,  God  never  showed. 

Some  people  tripped  once 
or  twice,  became  disillusion- 
ed, and  quit.  Some  continued 
tripping  very  occasionally  on 
small  doses,  enjoying  them- 
selves, but  never  really  hav- 
ing their  minds  blown. 

But  there  are  some,  defini- 
tely a  minority  of  users,  who 
have  had  the  fortune  to  break 
through  to  the  other  side  of 
reality.  They  may  have  spent 
their  first  few  trips  in  gene- 
ral frustration,  caught  up  in 
their  own  personality  hassles 
or  other  assorted  unroman- 
tic  phenomena.  But  they  per- 
sisted, and  when  their  num- 
ber came  up  for  the  Big  Trip, 
they  were  ready.  And,  once 
the  barrier  was  pierced,  it 
became  increasingly  easy  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  subse- 
quent trips. 

And  they  discovered  that 
...  o,  no  ...  that  the  com- 
partmentalized reverent  mys- 
tical experience  is  an  illu- 
sion, bullshit,  an  artifact  of 
language;  that,  in  fact,  sim- 
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ply  being  totally  stoned  on 
acid  is  being  God.,  being  all 
life,  all  consciousness;  and 
they  realized  that  God  is  act- 
ually ...  A  BIG  JOKE;  and 
that  the  holiest  reaction  pos- 
sible is  not  fear-and-trembl- 
ing,  but  rather  laughter;  and 
that  the  best  defence  thai 
one  can  make  for  being  God, 
being  stoned,  being  every- 
thing, for  four  hours,  is  thai 
it's  GOOD  CLEAN  FUN. 

Mr.  Cruchley  was  correct 
in  calling  it  relaxing.  Being 
totally  stoned  on  acid  is 
being  ultimately  relaxed.  We 
are  all  normally  up-tight,  anj 
being  up-tight  is  being  divor- 
ced from  our  true  nature, 
which  is  God.  But  acid  can 
enable  one  to  ease  every 
point  of  tension  in  his  mind 
and  body,  to  relax  into  being 
the  All.  It's  simply  going 
home. 

Standard  one-trip  doses,  as 
sold  on  the  black  market,  are 
generally  too  weak  to  get  you 
there,  and  one  might  per- 
haps need  to  use  three  times 
the  black-market  dose  to  dis- 
cover what  Leary  is  really 
talking  about.  Curiously,  a 
large  dose  is  probably  safer 
for  most  people  than  is  a 
small  one,  for  enough  psy- 
chic energy  is  provided  to 
blast  one's  way  through  dis- 
comfitting  personal  hassles. 
But  even  with  a  large  dose, 
some  minds  find  it  easier 
than  others  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  bullshit  structures  that 
prevent  a  naked  confronta- 
tion with  existence. 

When  one  comes  down 
from  his  trip,  once  again 
tightening  up,  he  finds  that 
he  has  retained  little  of  his 
experience,  for  the  psychede- 
lic experience  takes  one  be- 
yond the  realm  of  language, 
and  it  is  language  that  codes 
events  for  future  reference, 
i.e.  that  is  responsible  for 
memory.  One  returns  to  h-s 
worldly  self,  to  his  wordly 
problems.  He  may  have  some 
what  of  an  abstract  intellec- 
tual perspective  of  where 
things  are  really  at,  but  must 
await  his  next  trip  to  regain 
the  true  experiential  per- 
spective. After  each  trip, 
however,  he  may  find  that 
he  has  retained  a  little  more. 

So  it's  fun  and  relaxing.  No 
miraculous  long-term  chang- 
es. But  is  it  valid?  People 
who  have  had  psychedelic 
experiences  need  only  read  a 
section  here  or  there 
from  various  Eastern  founts 
of  wisdom,  like  the  Buddha 
and  Lao-Tzu,  to  conclude 
that  these  minds  are  very 
stoned  themselves,  though 
not  on  dope.  Which  brings  us 
to  the  Beatles,  and  Donovan, 
and  others  who  have  disown- 
ed acid  for  activities  like 
Transcendental  Meditation. 
All  they  are  in  fact  seeking  is 
to  be  totally  stoned,  comple- 
tely wiped  out,  for  a  longer 
period  than  four  hours,  and 
perhaps  by  safer  means. 

To  those  who  are  still  sear- 
ching for  a  mystical  exper- 
ience: Stop.  Searching  is 
being  up-tight.  You  are  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction. 
Drop  some  acid  for  fun.  And 
maybe  . . . 


Sir: 

After  reading  the  two  articles  by  and  about  Bob 
Bossin,  which  appeared  in  last  Friday's  edition  of  The 
Varsity,  there  is  little  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
he  is  a  meek  and  mild  person.  His  article  on  high  school 
education  is  a  violent  and  atrocious  defamation  of  one 
of  the  finest  secondary  schools  in  the  province. 

Those  of  us  (myself  included)  who  voted  Mr.  Bossin 
into  office  as  president  of  North  Toronto  Collegia te's 
student  council,  did  so  largely  based  on  his  reputation  as 
the  greatest  "shit  disturber"  in  the  school's  history.  Our 
expectations  were  well  justified:  Mr.-  Bossin  attempted  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  staff  on  every  point  and 
attempted  to  upset  the  organization  of  the  school  merely 
to  live  up  to  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  That  he  re- 
signed from  office  is  only  partly  true.  His  resignation 
was  a  face-saving  device  when  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  about  to  be  thrown  out  of  office.  Those  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  might  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  article  was  nothing  more  than  a  cle- 
verly planned  plot  for  revenge  against  those  who  he 
felt  had  done  him  some  grave  injustice.  The  necessity 
of  exposing  the  obvious  anachronisms  which  exist  in  the 
high  school  system  may  perhaps  justify  the  publishing 
of  Mr.  Bossin's  article.  But  nothing  can  justify  his  use 
of  the  Varsity  as  a  mouthpiece  to  vindicate  himself.  Mr. 
Bossin  has  shown  an  incredible  lack  of  integrity  in  his 
"sour-grapes"  attack  on  North  Toronto  and  Principal 
Page,  and  he  has  lost  the  truth  of  many  people  who  used 
to  respect  his  judgment. 

Lome  Fienberg  (UC  II) 


Dear  Sir; 

The  Varsity  of  Feb.  9  was  geared  to  the  questioning 
of  educational  methods  in  North  America;  the  collection 
of  illuminating  articles  being  dominated  by  a  centre  page 
interview. 

This  article  certainly  made  me  sit  up  and  think  of 
what  I  had  been  taught  at  school.  The  headline  reaching 
across  the  page  read:  "educare — to  lead  out,"  and  in  the 
thick  of  the  article.  Bob  Bossin  —  "You  took  Latin 
didn't  you?  —  explained  that  educare  means  to  lead  out 
and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  instruction,  a  "thrust- 
ing-in". 

I  suggest  that  Bob  meekly  return  to  his  books  before 
making  any  more  ignorant  proclamations. 

Education  does  originate  from  the  Latin  verb  edu- 
care, but  educare  means  to  bring  up,  rear,  or  train;  edu- 
cere  is  the  word  he  was  thinking  of,  and  this  does  mean 
to  lead  out. 

As  Bob  Bossin  goes  on  to  say,  ''our  whole  educational 
system  is  founded  on  the  proposition  that  you  can't 
trust  the  student."  But  is  be  anyone  to  inspire  confidence? 

Your  sincerely 
Michael  Hibbit  (Trin  I) 


A  reply  to  the  letter  impuning  Mr.  Robert  Bossin's  la- 
Unity  in  which  various  issues  raised  by  the  letter  above 
are  clarified. 

1.  "Education"  certainly  is  from  "educo,  educare", 
or  rather  from  its  supine  stem,  "educatus";  if  it  were 
from  "educo,  educare"  the  word  would  be  "education" 
(cf.  the  analogous  "deduction"  from  deduco).  "Educare 
itself,  however,  is  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  ,Jeducere;"  it  may  be  a  frequentative  form  of 
that  verb,  such  verbs  often  showing  a  change  in  con- 
jugation and  a  resulting  change  in  quantity,  ("u"  is  long 
in  "educere",  short  in  "educare"  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  following  vowels,  short  and  long  respec- 
tively.) 

2.  Mr.  Bossin's  point  was  that  education  should  be 
understood  as  a  "leading  out."  This  is  NOT  a  meaning 
of  "educare,"  which  means  "to  bring  up,  to  rear"  a  child. 
It  is,  however,  the  normal  meaning  of  "educere",  which 
is  so  used  by  Cicero  and  others.  Mr.  Bossin,  then  has 
been  misled  by  a  similarity  in  morphology.  And  he  is  not 
alone.  For  Cicero,  Vergil,  and  Tacitus  all  use  "educere" 
in  the  admittedly  uncommon  sense  of  "educare."  This 
is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  Aeneid  VIII,  413  (ut 
possit  parvos  educere  natos)  and  Tac.  \,  4  (hunc  prima 
ab  infantia  eductum  in  domo  regnatrice).  The  deriva- 
tion of  "education"  from  "educere"  is  absurd  from  a 
strictly  morphological  point  of  view,  but  the  fact  that 
(1)  "educare"  is  a  by-form  of  "educere"  and  (2),  that 
only  "educere"  has  the  double  connotation  of  "lead 
out"  and  "bring  up"  (surely  the  logical  derivation  of 

education")  may  influence  the  reader  to  pardon  Mr. 
Bossin,  especially  when  his  condemnation  involves  that 
of  Vergil  and  Tacitus. 

3.  "Omnia  gallia,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  unforgive- 
able,  though  here  it  is  obviously  Mr.  Bossin's  memory 
of  Caesar  that  is  at  fault.  He  means  "tota  Gallia";  "tota" 
is  more  applicable  to  something  divisible  into  parts  than 
"omnis".  "Omnia  Gallia"  is,  of  course  meaningless. 

GelUus, 
Chairman, 

Varsity  Sports  Dept.  of  Classics. 


CAMPUS  THEATRE 

Cumbersome  clever  Cambyses 


By  STEPHEN  SNYDER 

With  minor,  rarely  performed  plays,  there  is  always  a 
temptation  for  actor  and  director  to  show-off  to  sacrifice 
the  text  tor  the  sake  of  gymnastic  bombast  and  clowning 
Certainly  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  the  story  of  a  sadistic 
tyrant  whose  acts  of  outrage  become  steadily  more  horren- 
dous until  he  meets  his  nemesis  in  a  riding  accident  is  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  such  treatment.  In  the  Poculi  Lud- 
tque  Societas  production  of  the  play,  however,  the  tempta- 
tion has  been  avoided.  The  treatment  of  the  play  is  both 
honest  and  skillful. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  technical  aspects  of  the  pro- 
duction were  outstanding.  West-hall  itself,  with  its  wood 
panelling  and  high  ceiling  provides  an  ideal  setting.  One  can 
imagine  oneself  at  a  court  performance.  And  its  arrange- 
ment, a  playing-space  down  the  length  of  the  hall  and  plat- 
forms at  either  end  is  well-suited  to  the  play  and  well-used. 
The  staging  never  calls  attention  to  itself.  The  costumes  are 
always  telling  and  appropriate.  A  garter,  for  example,  on  the 
king's  knee  speaks  volumes,  or  a  court  syncophant  is  placed 
precisely  by  an  outrageous  yellow  and  red  robe.  Props  too, 
are  always  just  right:  a  basket  of  food  with,  a  particularly 
repulsive  chicken-foot  in  it,  or  a  hoe  carried  by  the  "vice" 
reminiscent  of  a  devil's  pitchfork. 

The  two  leads  were  excellent.  Paul  Mulholland  charts 
the  king's  increasing  depravity  with  some  subtlety.  He 
strikes  the  right  balance  between  the  king's  intelligence,  his 
impatience  with  the  fools  around  him  and  the  joy  he  takes 
in  his  cruelty.  Until  the  end,  he  never  allows  his  portrayal 
to  become  mere  caricature.  Andrew  McKenzie's  Ambidexter 
is  a  delight.  Pixyish  and  sly  he  modulates  bravery,  mock 


grief,  and  moralizing.  And  does  it  effortlessly  and  without 
exaggeration. 

Except  for  the  first  comic  scene  in  which  noise  was  mis- 
taken for  humour  the  play  was  adequately  acted.  David  Bare 
gave  us  a  senile  and  pathetic  court-schemer  who  almost 
made  us  sympathize  with  Cambyses.  Stephen  Martineau's 
pompous  introduction  placed  the  play  quietly  in  an  ironic 
context.  Two  minor  characters  added  effective  touches:  an 
effeminate  Knight  (Joe  Pastor)  who  was  always  making 
righteous  comments  upon  the  proceedings  and  a  country 
hick  (Ian  Lancashire),  the  depths  of  whose  stupidity  were 
unfathomable.  The  rest  did  what  they  could  with  basically 
unsatisfactory  parts. 

One  point  leads  to  another:  No  production  can  turn 
a  poor  play  into  a  good  one;  Cambyses  is  a  decidedly  poor 
one.  There  are  successful  comic  moments — with  Ambidexter 
especially.  There  are  even  successful  moments  of  pathos  and 
irony.  The  play  does  have  an  historical  value  as  a  precursor 
of  the  greater  Elizabethan  drama.  All  of  which  fails,  however, 
to  compensate  for  long  stretches  of  barren  verbiage,  and 
what  is  to  us  the  embarrassing  quality  of  the  play's  violence. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  so  extreme  as  to  cancel  itself  out,  being 
neither  funny  nor  terrifying.  And  further,  Ambidexter  is  so 
attractive  a  character  that  he  tends  to  deprive  the  horror  of 
its  meaning. 

The  death  scene  is  played  for  laughs.  It  had  to  be.  But 
the  satisfcation  one  got  from  it  was  superficial.  Althougn 
the  evening  was  far  from  a  waste,  one  left  with  a  nagging 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  regret  perhaps,  that  such  talent 
and  energy  as  bad  been  displayed  could  not  have  found  for 
itself  a  more  worthy  vehicle. 
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Crawling  Arnold:  another  success  for  Trinity 


By  ALLISON  LANG 

Trinity  College  Drama  Society  just  keeps  on  turning 
out  plays.  This  week's  production  of  Crawling  Arnold  by 
Jules  Feiffer  assembles  an  excellent  cast  from  across  cam- 
pus, and  the  good  cast  does  a  good  job. 

The  particular  Feiffer  hangups  of  this  show  concern 
an  aggressive  establishment  American  couple,  the  Enter- 
prise family,  and  their  overly  intellectual  son,  Arnold.  A 
social  worker  is  called  in  for  consultation  because  Arnold, 
a  34  year  old,  has  taken  to  crawling  at  the  same  time  as 
his  two  year  old  brother. 

The  self  assured  social  worker  thinks  Arnold  is  trying 
to  compete  with  the  new  baby— a  case  of  advanced  sibling 
rivalry.  When  an  air  raid  drill  begins,  the  negro  maid 
(black  power)  beats  everyone  to  the  shelter  and  locks  the 
door.  The  Enterprises  hit  the  dirt,  in  the  basement,  while 
Arnold  seduces  his  fourth  social  worker  in  as  many  months. 

The  real  fun  of  this  play  is  not  only  Arnold's  ingenious 
solution  of  how  "to  make  his  own  road"  in  life,  but  the 
skilful  satire  on  everything  American  from  martinis  to  mar- 
riage, from  television  to  white  supremacy. 

Jack  Newman  acted  convincingly  and  crawled  well  as 


Arnold.  He  expressed  the  various  moods  of  Arnold — resent- 
ful, indifferent,  petulant  and  amorous — with  great  compe- 
tence. He  is  able  to  make  a  statement  like  "neutralists  are 
too  extreme.  I'm  neutral"  intensely  funny. 

Angela  Fusco's  Miss  Sympathy  was  an  animated  and 
revealing  portrayal  of  the  patronizing  do-gooder,  proud  of 
her  advanced  views. 

Alan  Price's  exaggeration  as  Mr.  Enterprise  was  just 
what  the  character  demanded.  His  perverted  dream  for  the 
new  baby  is  that  he  become  the  "biggest,  baddest,  tough- 
est" cowboy  in  the  world.  He  is  a  fanatic  on  air  raid  shelt- 
ers; his  ideal  is  of  a  nation  "mobilized,  sitting  it  out." 

Clare  Coulter  as  Mrs.  Enterprise  is  equipped  with  en- 
ergy, irony,  and  accent. 

The  production  is  well  staged;  the  lively  pace  and  con- 
sistently amusing  lines  made  the  slight  action  an  advantage. 
Martha  Black  and  Sally  Cower  have  designed  a  colour- 
ful and  imaginative  set,  that  creates  the  informal  mood 
of  the  garrish  suburban  terrace. 

Profile  views  of  alienated  young  men  and  father-son 
hang  ups  are  specialties  of  Feiffer's  cartoons.  This  play  was 
an  interesting  opportunity  to  see  how  Feiffer  creates  a  cha- 
racter in  the  round.  - 


Vic  Music  Club  knows  its  territory 


By  ARLENE  PERLY 

Ye  gads!  It's  the  Victoria  Music  Club's  annual  Ziegfield- 
type  spectacular.  This  year's  show.  The  Music  Man,  was  com 
nlete  with  a  cast  of  thousands,  live  children,  sets  and  sets 
and  setTfloorlength  dresses,  feathery  hats,  and  lots  of  hap- 
py smiling  singing  dancing  romantic  people  (and  sets). 

Everyone  knows  the  hustling  plot  of  Music  Man,  and 
Chuck  MacRae  steps  handsomely  '"to  Rooert  Preston  s 
shoes  It  didn't  really  matter  if  he  couldn  t  utter  <.  woid 
from  the  moment  h'e  appeared  the 

promptly  in  love  with,  him.  His  charm  was  not  les«ned_ by 
his  singing  or  acting  ability,  although  his  dance  movements 
were  stiff  and  might  have  been  more  relaxed. 

The  —  Jart. cut 

SIJ^S^  ™nW^te  easily,  and  like  everyone 
else  in  the  cast,  she  seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself. 

The  crowd  scenes  were  very  well  handled,  frequent  and 
well  choreographed. 

Each  character  was  involved  in  the  action  on  stage,  and 


hours,  which  stretched  comfort  by  about  twenty  minutes). 

A  few  of  my  favorite  characters  were  Elizabeth  Leslie 
•  playing  the  mayor's  wife,  a  high-society  chick  named  Eulalie 
Shinn  and  Carole  Hall  (egads! ),  her  daughter,  who  sustained 
her  cutesy  image  admirably  throughout.  Deanne  Clark  por- 
trayed a  charmin'  Irish  lassie  as  Mrs.  Parou,  and  of  courth 
there  wath  Winthrop,  her  lithping  thon. 

A  lot  of  the  credit  for  the  show  belongs  to  Robert 
Galbraith,  who  directed,  designed  and  choreographed  (what 
else  is  there?).  He  gave  the  characters  a  lot  of  punch  through 
energetic  and  exciting  sequences.  Especially  good  was  the 
scene  inside  the  library. 

The  Music  Man  was  overambitious  insofar  as  the  sets 
and  scenery  was  concerned.  A  less  cluttered  stage,  and  more 
freedom  could  have  been  attained  without  all  the  propman's 
paraphernalia. 

In  any  case,  it's  an  antidepressant,  an  imaginative  es- 
cape, and  a  lot  of  fun  for  both  cast  and  audience.  The  Music 
Man  continues  at  Hart  House  for  two  more  days,  and  is  al- 
most sold  out.  You  can  talk,  talk,  talk,  you  can  talk  all  you 
wanna,  but  you've  got  to  know  the  territory.  The  Victoria 
Music  Club  knew  it  well. 


It's  new.  It's  exciting.  It  can 
be  a  little  complicated,  too. 
But,  listen.  Life  can  be  easier 
for  you.  Tampax  tampons  - 
the  modern  internally  worn 
sanitary  protection- all  but  do 
away  with  "difficult  days" 

You  may  not  know  it,  but 
Tampax  tampons  were 
developed  by  a  doctor  over  30 
years  ago  for  girls  just  like  you. 
You  can't  even  feel  them  when 
they're  properly  in  place, 

But  perhaps  the  best  thing 
about  them  is  that  there's 
nothing  to  interfere  with  your 
normal  activities.  You  keep 
on  doing  whatever  you  want  to 
-completely  unhampered. 
Always  feeling  confident  and 
secure.  And  remember:  both 
the  Tampax  tampon  and  its 
container-applicator  just  flush 
away.  What  could  be  simpler 
than  that? 

Try  Tampax  tampons  now. 
Available  in  3  absorbency-sizes 
-Regular,  Super  and  Junior— 
wherever  such  products 
are  sold. 
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The  theatre  is  empty  and 
dark.  The  walls  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  ware- 
house is  an  infinite  sea  of 
blackness  —  except  for  a 
tiny  island.  The  stage.  Com- 
pelling in  its  solitude,  its 
isolation,  its  warmth. 

The  odours  of  sweat,  cut 
wood,  makeup  and  fresh 
paint  hover  in  the  air. 
From  far  behind  the  stage 
a  door  opens;  light  spills 
out  and  laughing  is  heard. 
Milo  Ringham,  dressed  in 
an  overflowing  Elizabethan 
gown  pads  out  in  her  bare 
feet,  holding  up  the  hem. 
She  giggles.  Does  a  little 
turn  and  then  disappears 
back  into  the  door. 

In  a  few  moments,  the 
actors  file  out  of  the  door, 
absorbed  in  the  costumes 
they  are  wearing  for  the 
first  time.  Some  go  over  in 
front  of  the  stage  and  sit 
in  the  seats.  Others  circle 
around  the  stage  repeating 
their  lines.  Ed  Kelly  strid- 
es up  and  down  and  re- 
peats in  a  booming  voice: 
"Threescore  .  .  -  mummble, 
mmmmm  .  .  .  threescore 
.  .  .  and  you  are  a  Saggi- 
tarius  .  .  ."  He  is  thin  and 
has  a  hook  nose  and  is 
wearing  knee  breeches.  He 
stares  up  at  the  ceiling.  "Je- 
sus! The  line!"  he  shouts, 
obviously  searching  for  the 
next  line,  then  flops  down 
in  one  of  the  seats,  mum- 
bling to  himself. 

A  few  lights  brighten, 
illuminating  the  chattering 
group  of  actors,  and  John 
Faulkner,  the  staae  mana- 


ger, emerges  from  his  tiny 
control  room  (it  fits  one 
person).  He  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  orchestra,  runs 
a  hand  through  his  frazzled 
mop  of  russet  hair,  and 
surveys  the  stage  through 
thick  glasses.  An  appren- 
tice, on  the  stage  with  cos- 
tumes, yells  to  him:  "Hey 
John,  you're  a  genius; 
where  do  we  hang  the 
hats?" 

"Yeah",  he  answers  as  he 
bounds  down  the  steps  to 
the  stage,  "I'm  a  genius, 
but  nobody  appreciates  it!" 

Suddenly  there  is  a  peal 
of  laughter  from  the  seat- 
ed actors  and  everybody 
looks  around.  Out  of  the 
dressing  room  comes  Geoff 
Read,  wearing  the  ridicul- 
ously huge  padded  costume 
of  Sir  Epicure  Mammen 
for  Ben  Jonson's  The  Al- 
chemist. Long,  spindly  legs 
in  pink  tights  support  an 
enormous  brown  -  tuniced 
belly  which  in  turn  sup- 
ports a  gaunt,  bespectacled 
face.  Geoff  smiles  sheep- 
ishly. 

"You  look  obscene,  Mam- 
mon," shouts  one  of  the  ac- 
tors, "With  those  little, 
skinny  legs,  it's  marvel- 
lous!" Geoff  shuffles  up  to 
Milo,  and  pushes  his  belly 
into  her  bosom,  and,  in 
character,  says  "Hello  there, 
Doll."  (Milo  plays  Doll 
Common  in  the  play)  and 
she  gives  the  belly  a  poke. 

Then  the  clamour  quick- 
ly subsides;  the  laughter 
stops;    George  Luscombe 


has  entered.  He  wears  an 
old  grey,  coat  with  rayed 
cuffs;  his  fists  are  inside 
the  cuffs.  Francois  Klam- 
fert  and  Milo  Ringham  run 
up  to  the  stage  and  start 
to  talk  to  him.  He  asks  Mi- 
lo a  question,  his  eyebrows 
raised  in  curiosity.  "Well, 
there's  two  solutions,"  she 
answers,"  and  then  turns 
to  Francois,  "If  I  come  at 
you  from  the  front,  well  I 
mean  if  you  grab  me  here, 
then  I  can't  go  that  way.' 
She  points  to  the  rest  of 
the  stage. 

While  they  talk,  Luscom- 
be listens  intently,  drags 
on  his  cigaret,  pouts  his 
lips  and  scratches  his  head 
and  nods  in  agreement.  He 
then  takes  off  the  coat, 
squints  as  he  takes  the  cig- 
arette out  of  his  mouth  and 
says  "okay".  The  actors 
scurry  off  stage  as  Lus- 
combe runs  up  the  stairs 
to  a  bench  high  in  the  or- 
chestra. 

"All  right,  stand  by, 
stand  by,"  he  veils.  John 
Faulkner  jumps  oft  the 
stage,  and  hurries  up  to 
the  control  room,  and  clos- 
es the  black  curtain  be- 
hind him.  The  house  lights 
go  out  as  the  actors  take 
their  positions,  some  up  in 
the  balconies,  some  behind 
the  stage,  others  near  the 
dressing  room.  They  suit- 
round  the  stage  from  all 
sides.  A  single  light  hits  the 
stage. 

From  the  darkness,  Lus- 
combe's  voice  emerges. 
Okay,  stand  by,  please.  I'll 
wait  until  you're  quiet. 
Right.  Now  this  is  the  first 
rehearsal  in  costume.  We 
have  lots  and  lots  of  prob- 
lems. You  make  a  mental 
note  of  them  and  we'll 
make  other  notes.  Now 
I've  invited  two  people 
from  the  university  to  see 
the  rehearsal  (something 
he  rarely  does).  They  won't 
get  in  your  way,  so  ignore 
them.  All  they  want  to  do 
is  find  out  how  we  work — 
if  Ihey  ever  can."  Laugh  tei 
arises  from  around  the 
stage.  "All  right  now,  stand 

by;  cue!"  All  the 

lights  go  out.  Luscombe 
settles  back  on  his  bench, 
legs  crossed  arms  pinioned 
around  in  back,  a  cigarette 
hangling  from  one  hand,  a 
pen  from  the  other,  and  a 
clipboard  in  his  lap.  The 
play  begins. 

The  action  is  quick  pa- 
ced, the  lines  are  delivered 
rapidly;  there  is  a  lot  of 
movement  on  stage  and 
even  though  the  stage  is 
very  small,  the  movement 
is  never  confusing.  At  one 
point,  Milo  wrestles  both 
Ed  Kelly  and  Francois  to 
the  ground  in  a  space  bare- 
ly large  enough  to  accom- 
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modate  the  three  of  them. 
Throughout  the  rehearsal, 
Luscombe  sits  intent,  some- 
times scribbling  notes.  On- 
ly once  does  he  yell  a  di- 
rection and  that  is  but  a 
quick,  clear  sharp  interject- 
ion: "Leave  the  charts  alone, 
Francois!"  Without  any  he- 
sitation, Francois  bypas- 
ses those  props  and  contin- 
ues with  his  lines  as  if  the 
direction  came  from  his 
own  head.  Numerous  lines 
are  missed,  especially  in 
the  very  long  speeches,  but 
the  actors  never  lose  the 
thread  of  action. 

Eighty  minutes  and  nine 
cigarettes  later,  Luscombe, 
jumps  up:  "Fade  out,  John!" 
The  lights  dim  and  go  out. 
"House,  house,  house, 
house,  John".  The  house 
lights  go  one.  "All  right, 
actors,  break  for  coffee." 

THEIR  OWN  THING 

What  is  it  that  is  so  uni- 
que about  their  work?  To 
understand  it,  one  must 
look  at  the  artistic  director 
of  the  theatre,  the  human 
dynamo  and  oftentimes  ex- 
plosive George  Luscombe. 

In  fifteen  minutes,  as  we 
sat  on  one  of  the  long,  or- 
ange leathered  benches  that 
seat  his  new  theatre,  he 
elucidated  his  ideas  on  his 
theatre,  his  expressive  face  . 
contorting,  his  thick  eyes 
penetrating  us,  his  hands 
always  moving.  He  talked 
about  what  is  wrong  with 
theatre  today:  "The  pros- 
cenium arch  (or  picture 
frame  theatre  for  those 
who  don't  dig)  is  an  illu- 
sionary  peep  show,  set  up 
by  the  English  aristocracy 
for  their  own  enjoyment. 
The  caliber  of  the  actor  has 
declined  ever  since  after 
the  Elizabethan  times.  They 
have  only  come  back  when 
they  lost  the  proscenium 
arch  and  brought  back  the 
thrust  stage." 

I  asked  him  if  there  is 
any  hope  for  the  proscen- 
ium theatre  as  it  is  today. 
"Would  you  try  to  cure  a 
cancer?"  he  asked,  "It's 
dead.  There's  no  cure  for 
it.  You  look  into  the  peep 
show  and  you  intrude  on 
something,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  hap- 
pens to  the  average  Joe  on 
the  street." 

"The  purpose  of  the  thea- 
tre is  to  communicate.  You, 


sitting  here  in  this  seat, 
communicate  with  that  oth- 
er member  of  the  audience 
sitting  way  over  on  the  oth- 
er side  because  of  a  com- 
mon experience  —  what  is 
going  on  on  the  stage." 

How  is  this  experience 
built?  The  basis  is  Lus- 
combe's  relationship  with 
his  actors  —  he  leaves  them 
alone.  They  are  free  within 
certain  limitations  of  char- 
acter, theme  and  situation 
laid  down  by  the  director 
and  the  writer.  An  impro- 
visation develops. 

Before  the  rehearsals  and 
improvisations,  the  actors 
run  through  a  series  of  ex- 
ercises and  calisthenics  to 
loosen  up.  Then  they  go 
through  basic  exercizes  in 
movement  called  "efforts" 
where  they  break  down  the 
very  fundamental  move- 
ments required  for  action 
on  the  stage.  By  breaking 
the  movement  down,  their 
work  becomes  simple  and 
strives  for  effortlessness. 

The  actors  have  been 
trained  by  Luscombe  to  use 
their  bodies  as  tools,  to  ex- 
press' with  their  bodies. 
They  know  what  is  expect- 
ed of  them  and  they  devel- 
op characterizations  and 
scenes.  From  the  various 
insights  that  emerge  from 
these  improvisations,  the 
writer  culls  dialogue  and 
action.  Faulkner  starts  to 
play  with  the  lighting  set- 
up; Nancy  Jowsey  thinks 
of  costumes;  properties 
and  sets  are  considered. 

One  playwright  has  the 
gist  of  what  the  actors  have 
suggested  by  their  impro- 
visations, he  moves  away 
from  the  stage  action  and 
improvises  on  his  own  so 
that  the  script  begins  to 
suggest  new  characterizat- 
ion and  action.  A  play  be- 
gins to  form.  The  actors, 
the  director  and  playwright, 
and  the  technicians  are  in- 
timately bound  up  with 
each  other's  ideas  and  the 
play  is  a  product  of  their 
combined  effort. 

THE  MAN 

"What  I  am  doing  here 
is  a  reflection  of  everything 
I  have  learned  and  every- 
one I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with,"  Luscombe  ex- 
plains. One  of  the  major 
influences  was  Joan  Little- 
wood's    theatre  workshop 
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and  uf  which  he  was 
iber  for  five  years. 

this  company  he 
. 'the  mSthods  of  ac- 
raining.  many  of 
are  part  of  the  way 
ns  his  own  actors — 
aban  technique  of 
cnt  and  the  philoso- 

theatre  of  the  fam- 
issian  director,  Con- 
Stanislavsky.  This 
he  lamed  "Stanislav- 
ielhod",  but  rather 
Lole  concept  of  con- 
ion,  versatility  of  ac- 
iprovisation  and  im- 
M,  that  Stanislavsky 

3*0(3  s9t  out  to  do 
l  thing  in  1959,  when 
inded  Workshop  as 
ateur  company  pro- 
new  and  original 
In  1961,  they  turned 
ional  and  began 
3  as  a  full  time  com- 
i  1963.  In  1963,  Jack 
,  the  writer-in-resi- 
wrote  the  script  for 
Cornpiegne",  the 
ay  to  be  popularly 
ed. 

itil  tliis  fall  they  oc- 
a  basement  of  a  fac- 

47  Fraser  St.,  near 
id  Dufferin  Sts.  and 
id  a  rove-hate  relat- 

with  it— more  hate 
;e..  Now  jhey  occupy 
sited  warehouse  at 
tander  Street,  just 
f  College,  off  Yonge 

they  are  hoping  for 
lore  public  interest 
at  they  are  in  the 
>f  town. 

doet  Luscombe 
Je  gi«es  the  actors 
is;  he  plays  object- 
ing up  a  dilemma 
ing  the  actors  try  to 
[  out.  Geoff  Read, 
been  with  the  com- 
jr  2  pears,  longer 
y  of  he  other  ele- 
tors,  says:  "Each 
innce  lis  a  journey, 
ginning  to  end.  And 
night  the  under- 
flows ov%r  and  you 
find  your  way 
the  Play  anew.  If 
t  to  f  nd  your  way 
sily,  (George  will 
i  something  to  foul 
It's  1*  the  philoso- 
,  clown,  the  endea- 
accofcplish  some, 
a  cofnpletely  im. 
situation."  Lus- 
'he  actors, 
„  a  ffeat  deal  of 
it  has  almost  unbe- 


ievable  patience  when  there 
is  something  he  wants  to 
get  across  to  them. 

In  situations  like  these, 
he  becomes  excited,  invol- 
ving himself  with  the  ac- 
tors. "I  remember  for  one 
scene  in  "The  Alchemist", 
says  Geoff,  "I  have  this  long 
speech  and  George  wants 
me  to  direct  it  out  to  every- 
body in  the  audience  be- 
cause it's  in  my  character, 
of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  to 
be  a  huge  gross,  surly  be- 
ing not  only  in  body  but  in 
speech.  So  George  wanted 
to  get  this  across  without 
it  coming  out  false.  He 
didn't  tell  me  exactly  but 
started  to  run  all  through 
the  orchestra  as  fast  as  he 
could,  making  me  shout  af- 
ter him  as  he  did  so.  Now, 
whenever  I  do  that  speech, 
I  remember  that." 

Geoff  remembers  Lus- 
combe carrying  his  excite- 
ment to  a  hilarious  extreme 
once:  "He  was  smoking 
away  at  his  cigarette  when 
he  got  really  e\cited  and 
started  to  run  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  stage.  Then 
he  forgot  about  the  cigar- 
ette when  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket.  A  few  minut- 
es later  in  the  middle  of  a 
good  improvisation,  we 
smell  smoke;  George  was 
on  fire.  We  couldn't  help 
it;  we  broke  up  laughing 
our  heads  off.  Oh,  yeah, 
somebody  threw  water  over 
him  to  put  him  out." 

THE  ACTOR 

Geoff  Read  is  tall,  thin 
and  has  a  lean,  boyish  face 
with  a  small  tuft  of  beard 
on  the  chin.  He  gave  up  his 
steady  job  as  a  mechanic 
two  years  ago  to  work  with 
George  Luscombe  and 
Workshop  productions.  And 
he  has  no  regrets  at  all.  "I 
was  swept  over  by  it.  I  was 
offered  a  challenge  and  I 
took  it  up.  No,  I  never  wor- 
ried about  success  or  fail- 
ure; I  just  felt  that  I  would 
be  successful.  I  guess  I 
was  very  honest  with  my- 
self." 

He  has  a  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  Lus- 
combe and  what  he  is  do- 
ing in  theatre.  But  he 
would  also  like  to  widen 
his  experience.  "I  want  to 
see  how  decadent  it  really 
is  out  there."  But  he  quick- 
ly adds,  "I  would  like  to  re- 


tun  here  after  a  couple  of 
years  and  find  a  thriving 
theatre". 

Geoff's  first  contact 
with  Luscombe  was  at  the 
Hamilton  Players'  Guild 
where  the  George  was  giv- 
ing a  ten-week  course  in 
acting.  Fifty  people  show- 
ed up  the  first  time  and 
more  than  thirty  dropped 
out  right  away.  "George 
can  come  on  very  tough  if 
he  wants  to.  He  can  be  ve- 
ry uncompromising.  But 
he's  got  the  patience  of 
whatever  that  god  of  pa- 
tience is  if  somebody 
doesn't  understand  him.  He 
puts  the  emphasis  on  sim- 
plicity. You  see,  so  many 
actors  nowadays  are  doing 
too  much  while  they're  on 
the  stage.  It's  the  small 
things  that  are  of  great  im- 
portance." 

What  do  you  do  when 
Luscombe  scolds  you? 
"Well,  if  he's  right,  you  go 
off  into  a  corner  and  lick 
your  wounds;  and  if  he's 
wrong  then  you  argue  with 
him." 

Geoff  is  a  good  actor, 
thoughtful,  introspec  t  i  v  e 
and  very  modest.  He  pre- 
pares himself  for  his  roles. 
In  "Hey  Rube",  in  which 
he  played  a  clown,  he 
warmed  up  with  the  other 
clowns  before  they  went 
into  the  audience  in  the 
performance.  As  Mr.  Inter- 
locuter  in  "Gentlemen  Be 
Seated",  he  played  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  cum  director 
of  a  minstrel  show,  a  part 
that  called  for  a  detach- 
ment from  the  gaiety  of  the 
rest  of  the  cast.  He  put  on 
his  makeup  and  clothes 
apart  Trom  the  rest  of  the 
actors. 

He  isn't  starving  and  he's 
very  happy  and  enthusias- 
tic about  his  career  as  an 
actor-and  his  enthusiasm 
is  contagious. 

HOW  THINGS  STAND 

The  productions  of  the 
workshop  are  exciting,  the 
whole  idea  is  exciting,  es- 
pecially when  you  think  of 
how  they  are  done.  The 
actors  working  with  the 
playwright  and  the  direc- 
tor. It  is  a  theatre  full  of 
life,  a  theatre  thet  fulfills 
the'  idea  of  what  theatre 
should  be.  The  excitement 
in  the  performance  spreads 
like  wildfire.  "Gentlemen 
be  seated"  was  the  perfect 


vehicle  for  the  company. 
It  combined  music,  dance, 
mime  and  made  effective 
use  of  the  stage  that  is  so 
important  to  their  concept 
of  theatre.  And  audience 
involvement  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  their  thing. 
Just  by  the  stage  being  so 
small  and  isolated,  you 
feel  drawn  magnetically  to 
it  and  all  the  audience 
around  you  are  part  of  the 
stage.  The  actors  move  in 
the  audience,  make  them 
feel  at  home  without  em- 
barassing  them. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  company  is  that  they 
are  first  and  foremost 
dancers  and  second  actors. 


But  all  you  have  to  do  is 
take  a  look  at  the  actors 
today  who  do  not  change 
a  hair  on  their  heads  from 
performance  to  perfor- 
mance. 

The  sophisticated  forces 
that  are  so  popular  on 
Broadway  today  are  a 
good  example.  The  actors 
move  through  their  block- 
ed out  scenes  with  all  the 
originality  of  marionettes 
and  indeed  they  all  look 
like  puppets  from  far  up 
in  the  row  in  the  balcony 
saying  prefabricated  lines 
to  elicit  prefabricated  res- 
ponses from  the  audience. 
Where  are  Luscombe  and 


his  troup  headed?  This  sea- 
son they  have  agreed  with 
the  Canada  Council  to  do 
five  plays,  two  of  them  or- 
iginal. The  actors  are  gett- 
ing paid  more  now  and 
they  have  a  brand  new 
theatre  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm that  comes  with  it. 
They  have  gained  a  respec- 
tability that  will  atract  an 
audience  that  didn't  dare 
venture  into  the  gloomy 
depths  of  Fraser  Street.  ( 

I  asked  them  if  they 
were  trying  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  their  ideas,  since 
it  is  sort  of  a  gospel  that 
Luscombe  has.  "No,  we 
guess  we're  spreading  it 
just  by  doing  what  we  do." 


By  Larry  Haiven 
Photos  by  Lett  Cilday 
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Defense  of  Red  China  tells  more  about  the  writer 


By  BOB  RAE 

China  in  the  Year  2001  By  Han  Suyin:  Basic 
Books,  1967  —  $6.95 

I  The  eternal,  inscrutible  colossus  that  is  China 
remains  the  greatest  question  mark  in  the  world 
today.  For  all  the  fads  about  buying  Mao's  Little 
Red  Book  and  reciting  make-believe  revolution- 
ary chants,  we  really  can't  pretend  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  what  the  Cultural  Revolution  is  all 
about,  or,  on  a  more  trivial  level,  whether  Mao- 
Tse-tung  is  in  fact  alive  and  swimming  down  the 
Yellow  River  at  thirty-four  miles  per  hour. 

Han  Suyin's  book,  China  in  the  Year  2001,  is 
on  first  glance  an  earnest  attempt  at  closing  the 


/ 


HAN  S'JYIN 


culture  gap,  the  knowledge  gap,  before  it  is  too 
late,  before  our  mutual  misunderstanding  leads 
to  war.  There  is  certainly  room  for  a  sensitive, 
non-academic  explanation  of  what  modern  China 
is  all  about,  of  what  the  Chinese  Revolution  has 
come  to  mean  to  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole. 
One  would  have  hoped  that  someone  with  Han 
Suyin's  literary  skills  could  have  made  a  real 
contribution  to  explaining  China,  or  at  least  look- 
ing at  China  in  a  sympathetic  but  rational  way. 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  disappointment.  For 
reasons  known  only  to  herself,  Han  Suyin  has 
decided  to  swallow  the  Chinese  Revolutionary 
Pill  whole.  In  every  chapter,  she  does  not  inter- 
pret, she  apologizes;  she  does  not  translate  crit- 
ically, rather  she  has  chosen  to  present  the  or- 
thodox Peking  opinion  on  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  Chinese  economy,  on  the  spread 
of  education,  on  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution, 
and  on  the  battles  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  Third  World. 

The  difficult  cultural  position  in  which  Han 
Suyin  finds  herself  perhaps  forced  her  into  ac- 
cepting either  all  of  China,  intellectual  nonsense 
and  compromise  included,  or  none  of  it  at  all. 
The  book's  real  fault  is  simply  that  she  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  her  unique  qualifications:  the 
book  could  have  been  an  insight  into  the  Chinese 
mind,  into  the  Cultural  Revolution  which  has 
completely  changed  the  Chinese  world-view. 

She  has  described  all  the  symptoms,  the  humi- 
liation of  the  whole  pre-RevoIution  period,  the 
excitement  of  the  May  Fourth  Movement  and 
the  liberating  effect  this  had  on  Chinese  intel- 
lectuals, and  the  second  liberation,  that  of  the 
Chinese  peasantry  in  1949.  But  as  a  narrative, 
the  book  is  unsatisfactory  because  Han  Suyin's 
relationship  with  the  reader  is  never  established: 
if  she  imposed  her  own  personality,  her  own 
judgment  on  the  reader,  one  might  at  least  feel 
that  one  could  come  to  grips  with  an  articulate 
and  enquiring  mind.  The  book  tries  to  be  dispas- 
sionate, and  so  takes  on  the  air  of  an  earnest 


revolutionary  pamphlet  in  Praise  of  Mao. 

And  surely  we  are  beyond  the  stage  of  mere 
apologias  about  China.  While  the  empathetic  ap- 
proach must  be  the  basis  of  international  rela- 
tions, and  while  we  have  tremendous  gaps  to 
bridge  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Chinese  pre- 
sence, it  is  foolish  to  pretend  that  'understand- 
ing' and  saying  'Yes'  to  revolution  will  make 
Mao  love  us. 

While  we  have  to  condemn  our  own  past  at- 
titudes towards  China,  and  while  we  have  still 
to  be  embarrassed  by  governmental  policy  to- 
ward China,  there  are  limits  to  the  Han  Suyin 
approach.  Western  bourgeois  intellectuals,  and 
Western  bourgeois  democracies,  have  to  be 
aware  of  their  limits:  they  cannot  in  the  crux, 
tolerate  a  completely  revolutionary  situation. 
Would  Han  Suyin  be  willing  to  clean  latrines  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  because  the  party  decided 
that  this  is  how  she  could  best  serve  her  coun- 
try? Han  Suyin  lives  in  New  York,  she  does  not 
live  in  Peking.  It  would  surely  be  more  honest, 
intellectually,  for  her  to  face  up  to  her  own  ideo- 
logical and  cultural  limitations,  and  look  slightly 
more  analystically  at  the  revolution  in  China. 

Han  Suyin  writes  well,  and  to  condemn  the 
book  as  I  have  done  is  not  to  mean  that  it  is  not 
worth  reading.  There  is  a  decent  bibliography  at 
the  end,  and  much  basic  information  hidden  be- 
tween the  Odes  on  Chinese  purity  and  Western 
insanity.  If  you  want  to  start  learning  about 
China  today,  about  Chinese  cultural  world-view 
and  China's  historical  psychosis,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  place  to  start:  it  gives  the  Chinese 
government's  outlook  in  a  more  readable  and 
eloquent  format  than  is  normal  in  most  bureau- 
cratic revolutionary  prose. 

Compromised  intellectuals  seem  to  be  a  uni- 
versal phenomenon;  Han  Suyin's  book  provides 
unique  insights  into  the  acceptance  of  the  China 
she  once  might  have  questioned.  Indirectly,  she 
has  told  us  more  about  herself,  and  her  country, 
than  she  is  perhaps  aware,  or  ever  intended. 


Wait  Until  Dark:  Audrey  Hepburn  stars  in  taut,  suspenseful  thriller 

By  JOHN  LOWNSBROUGH 

In  Walt  Until  Dark  (at  the  Hollywood)  Audrey  Hep- 
burn plays  a  blind  woman  who  is  victimized  by  a  trio  of 
crooks  searching  for  a  child's  doll  and  convinced  that  Au- 
drey must  have  it  hidden  away  somewhere  in  her  small 
basement  apartment.  Mind  you,  this  is  not  your  run  of  the 
mill  doll:  the  thing  is  stuffed  full  with  tiny  bags  of  heroin. 
So,  the  better  part  of  the  film's  two  hours  centres  around 
the  effort  of  these  men  to  get  Audrey  to  tell  them  where 
it  is.  Becacuse  she  has  no  idea  what's  inside  the  doll  and 
because  she  can't  see  them,  their  initial  tac  is  to  invent  a 
pretext  for  dropping  in  on  her  in  the  hope  that  they  can 
extract  the  necessary  information  this  way  without  having 
to  go  through  the  old  Tie-The-Lady-To-A-Chair  routine. 

This  approach  fails  simply  because  the  lady  in  question 
hasn't  the  faintest  idea  where  the  wretched  thing  is.  When 
she  finally  DOES  have  the  doll  in  her  possession  she  has 
found  out  enough  to  know  they're  up  to  no  good.  More- 
over, by  this  time  she  is  not  prepared  to  surrender  the  doll 
on  any  account,  convinced,  thanks  to  a  neat  plot  convolu- 
tion, that  her  husband's  future  hangs  in  the  balance. 

If  this  sounds  slightly  complex,  you  ought  to  see  the 
movie.  It  has  one  of  the  DAMNDEST  plots!  Some  of  the 
story-holes  are  so  large  you  could  whip  basketballs  through 
them.  Because  of  Terence  Young's  taut  direction,  however, 
the  audience  has  no  time  to  ponder  the  credibility  of  the 
story,  based  on  Frederick  (Dial  M  For  Murder)  Knott's 
Broadway  play  of  the  same  name.  And  the  ending  really  is 
a  classic  in  suspense.  There  is  one  particular  moment  which 
is  so  exquisitely  terrifying  that  it's  guaranteed  to  make  you 
jump  right  out  of  your  seat. 

Surely,  few  can  arouse  viewer  sympathy  the  way  Au- 
drey Hepburn  can  with  her  ultra-feminine,  spunky  heroines. 
Her's  is  an  excellent  performance  in  controlled  hysteria. 
As  the  principal  villain,  Alan  Arkin  skitters  dangerously 
close  to  the  brink  of  cartoontty.  However,  by  the  conclu- 
sion, his  hideously  reptilian  character  is  dead-on.  The  other 
roles  are  minimal.  Richard  Crenna  and  Jack  Weston  are 
good  actors  but  have  little  to  do  here  as  Arkin's  minions 
and  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.,  in  briefly  as  Miss  Hepburn's  hus- 
band, solidifies  his  standing  as  a  'cum  laude'  graduate  of 
the  Playwood  school  of  acting. 


FILM 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

The  almost  simultaneous 
arrivals  in  Toronto  of  Ri- 
chard Brooks'  In  Cold  Blood 
(now  playing  at  the  Hyland) 
and  Larry  Peerce's  The  In- 
cident (opening  today  at  the 
Imperial  and  affiliated 
theatres)  follow  appropria- 
tely on  the  heels  of  Babel- 
Society  as  Madness  and 
Myth. 

The  "senseless"  crime  is 
the  particular  madness  of 
society  which  forms  the 
subject  of  these  two  films. 
In  the  screen  adaption  of 
Truman  Capole's  best  sel- 
ler, the  crime  is  the  real- 
life  slaying  in  cold  blood  of 
Kansas  farmer  Herbert  Clut- 
ter and  three  of  his  family 
by  a  pair  of  ex-convicts,  Per- 
ry Smith  and  Dick  Hickcock. 
In  Peerce's  picture  the  inc- 
ident is  the  fictitious  but 
almost  plausible  terrorizing 
of  the  passengers  of  a  car 
in  the  New  York  subway  by 
a  couple  of  young  thrill  seek- 
ers early  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

Each  picture  has  a  myth 
to  explode  as  well:  the 
former,  that  the  criminals 
are  to  be  despised;  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  victims  are  to 
be  pitied. 

Working  on  the  premise 
"To  know  all  is  to  forgive 
all',  In  Cold  Blood  gradually 
fills  in  the  background  of 
Perry  Smith,  including  his 
mother's  promiscuity,  his 
father's  brutality,  his  board- 
ing school  education,  and 
the  motor-cycle  accident 
which  maimed  him-and  all 
this  miraculously  without 
becoming  tedious  or  exces- 
sively sentimental.  Robert 
Blake,  an  experienced  but 
little  known  actor,  delivers  a 
hauntingly  fine  performance 
as  Smith.  His  partner,  play- 
ed by  Scott  Wilson,  is  a 
much  less  sympathetic  cha- 
racter and  little  attempt  is 
made  to  gloss  over  his  basic 
meanness,  perhaps  because 
he  was  not  the  one  who  did 
the  actual  killing. 

(In  tracing  the  pair's 
flight  in  a  stolen  car,  the 
film  has  some  moments  of 
Bonnie  and  Clyde-like  levity. 
There  is  one  scene  in  which 
they  fill  the  back  seat  with 
pop  bottles  discarded  along 
the  side  of  the  road  in  order 
to  collect  the  refund). 

By  contrast,  when  The  In- 
cident fills  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  two  thugs 
and  the  dozen  or  so  subway 
passengers  it  is  apparently 
to  arouse  antipathy,  not  to 
plead  for  comprehension. 
These  are  characters  who 
can  be  defined  by  a  short 
sequence  and  a  scrap  of 
dialogue     each:    a  lonely 


of  the  "senseless" 


crime 


homosexual,  one  practising 
and  one  reformed  alcoholic, 
a  timid  social-worker  mar- 
ried to  a  blustering  black- 
powerite,  an  impotent  his- 
tory teacher  and  his  status- 
hungry  wife,  and  so  forth; 
in  short,  the  dreary,  squalid 
individuals  who  make  up 
our  world. 

Each  one  is  victimized  in 
turn,  harassed,  baited,  beat- 
en, and  scared,  while  the 
others  look  on  in  petrified 
fascination.  The  message  is 
only  too  obvious:  acting 
together,  they  could  have 
stopped  the  incident  before 
it  started  but  of  course  no 
one  is  willing  to  take  any 
responsibility.  A  soldier 
from  Oklahoma  says,  "It 
doesn't  bother  me.  It's  not 
my  city"  and  his  New  York- 
er buddy  replies,  "This  part 
of  it  isn't  either". 

Crime  has  always  been  an 
entertaining  subject  and  on 
one  level  both  In  Cold 
Blood  and  The  Incident 
are  good  thrillers.  The  tak- 
ing of  a  small  group  of 
characters  and  cutting  them 
off  from  the  outside  world, 
usually  in  a  train,  boat,  or 
plane,  is  a  formula  which 
has  often  worked  well  (e.g., 
Murder  on  the  Orient  Ex- 
press, Zero  Hour)  and  its 
application  to  the  subway 
car  is  intriguing,  if  mildly 
far-fetched.  In  Cold  Blood 
provides  the  more  conven- 
tional interest  of  a  police 
manhunt  tautly  handled. 

Notwithstanding,  The  In- 
cident is  clearly  the  inferior 
picture.  Despite  one  or  two 
smooth  and  authentic  per- 
formances (Tony  Musante 
and  Beau  Bridges),  much  of 
the  acting  and  dialogue  is 
soap-opera  calibre.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  make  a  movie 
with  a  message,  but  it  is 
offensive  and  inept  to  rub 
your  audience's  noses  in  the 
dirt,  as  Mr.  Peerce  does. 

Here  Brooks  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  that  he  is  work- 
ing with  fact  and  his  scru- 
pulous realism  protects  him 
from  the  extremes  of  ban- 
ality and  melodrama.  The 
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events  are  not  deliberately 
contrived  to  bring  home  a 
point.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Brooks  gives  up  an  imper- 
sonal documentary.  He  does 
express  attitudes— attitudes 
which  are  after  all  a  good 
deal  more  disturbing  than 
Peerce's.  At  times  his  edit- 
orializing become  embaras- 
sing;  shots  of  Clutter's  six- 
teen year  old  daughter  say- 
ing her  prayers  on  the  night 
of  her  death  are  an  inex- 
cusable case  in  point.  Know- 
ing how  fully  to  portray 
the  Clutter  family  in  a  film 
whose  primary  interest  is 
with  the  killers  is  obviously 
a  problem  which  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  worked 
out.  Sentimental  touches  do 
little  to  mitigate  the  im- 
personality of  treatment. 

It  is  somewhat  upsetting 
to  grant  Smith  and  Hick- 
cock  more  sympathy  than 
their  victims,  yet  we  are 
forced  to  this  attitude. 
Doubtless  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Clutters 
are  killed  off-stage  while  we 
actually  watch  Perry  hang. 
We  are  ultimately  asked  not 
to  approve  of  the  killings 
but  to  accept  them  as  ine- 
vitable. "Next  month,  next 
year,  it  will  all  happen 
again",  remarks  Capote's 
screen  equivalent.  Senseless 
crime  is  like  floods  and 
lightning,  something  which 
simply  happens  so  capital 
pqnishment  is  completely- 
futile  as  well  as  brutal. 

Those  who  find  this  ap- 
parent moral  ambiguity  ob- 
jectionable should  rememb- 
er the  understanding  treat- 
ment given  Peter  Lorre  as 
child  rapist  in  Fritz  Lang's 
M.  One  does  wonder,  how- 
ever, whether  some  film 
might  also  make  us  like  a 
Richard  Speck-  In  any  case, 
whether  or  not  one  sub- 
scribes to  the  theory,  In 
Cold  Blood  is  an  impressive 
character  study  and  an  en- 
grossing film. 
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By  DAVID  PAPE 

To  live  in  New  York  City 
you  need  a  gun  and  a  psycho- 
analyst. Jules  Feiffer,  in  his 
play,  Little  Murders,  tries 
to  convince  us  we  need  them 
too. 

The  play  is  pure  satire, 
and  the  cast  wrings  out  its 
venom  until  we  squirm  with 
uneasiness.  There  is  no  let- 
up, no  resolution.  Picture 
two  masochists  wracked 
side  by  side,  each  with  a 
hand  on  the  other's  winch, 
and  drawing  it  ever  tighter. 

Who  needs  it?  The  great 
American  neurosis?  Feiffer 
gives  us  a  family  that  com- 
pounds every  N'  Yok  hang- 
up imaginable.  The  daught- 
er (Maureen  Fitzgerald)  is 
an  overbearing  behemoth. 
She  fights  back!  The  father 
is  a  walking  cliche  of  the 
good  old  days.  The  mother, 
magnificently  portrayed  by 
Amelia  Hall,  is  the  Stoic 
frontier  wife  (in  her  own 
mind),  while  an  incessant 
nag  to  her  family,  and  lover 
to  her  son  (Richard  Mo- 
nette)  who  turns  out  to  be 
queer  anyway  Let's  just 
leave  him  in  his  sister's 
closet. 

Enter  the  heavy.  Colin 
Fox  as  Alfred,  the  future 
son  in-law  looks  like  he's 
right  out  of  a  Feiffer  draw- 
ing. His  thing  is  nihilism. 
He  can  be  something  to 
himself  only  when  ne  is  a 
frustrating  nothing  to  every- 
one else.  He  turns  off  at  the 
slightest  reference  to  any 
convention:  marriage,  love, 
violence,  whatever.  All  he 
wants  is  to  take  photo- 
graphs and  sleep. 

So  there  you  have  it.  A 
psychotic  Hay  Fever.  Ins- 
tead of  insipid  wit,  we  have 
a  melodrama  of  sirens, 
shootings,  blackouts. 

Of  course,  Feiffer  is  fun- 
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ny.  Read  any  of  his  cart- 
oons. They're  a  scream.  But 
don't  try  to  read  a  hundred 
of  them.  It's  gruesome; 
Dialogue   sample   1:   So  I 
ended    up    taking  photo- 
graphs- 
Mother  —  Of  what,  Al- 
fred. 
A  —  Of  shit. 
M  —  This  is  my  table! 
A  —  I  photograph  shit. 
D.s.  2. 

Behemoth:  But  I  loved 
the  man  I  was  going  to 
mould  you  into. 

D.s.  3: 

When  you've  got  347  un- 
solved murders,  a  pattern 
begins  to  make  itself  clear. 
They  all  have  three  Things 
in  common.  First  they've 
got  nothing  in  common.  Se- 
cond, the've  all  got  no  mo- 
tive. Third,  they're  all  un- 
solved. 

That's  the  Feiffer  bit.  The 
cameo  monologue.  And  Hugh 
Webster,  Gerard  Farkes, 
and  especially  Joseph  Shaw 
manage  it  with  great  skill. 

The  play  is  a  barage  of 
good  jokes,  but  far  too  long. 
Not    even    the  Smothers 


Brothers  take  it  mtore  than 
an  hour. 

Dramatically,  the  con- 
clusion is  ridiculous.  It's  a 
sell-out  to  put  the  audience' 
nerves  at  ease.  It's  the  log- 
ical example  of  the  idea  that 
American  optimism  (keep 
smiling,  baby),  is  maintain- 
ed by  American  democratic 
violence.  I  have  as  much 
right  to  shoot  from  a  roof- 
top as  anyone  else,  idea.  The 
ego  is  on  top  again,  and  we 
all  go  home  laughing.  Ba- 
loney we  do! 

The  most  important  thing 
about  the  show  is  that  we 
can  see  a  company  form- 
ing. Except  for  a  few  long 
costume  changes,  the  per- 
formance is  well  paced,  and 
the  characters  well  cast. 

Everything  about  them  is 
solid  and  competant. 

The  set  with  its  plexiglass 
walls  recalls  the  APA  design 
for  Exit  the  King,  and  ser- 
ves the  same  purpose  in 
creating  a  presence  of  dark- 
ness, and  squalor. 

I  can  only  wish:  Julie, 
ya  never  should  have  gone 
to  Playboy. 


Cabaret  fails  to  chill 

By  LARRY  HAIVEN 

"Underneath  the  excitement,  there  was  the  shadow 
lurking,  of  insecurity,  or  decadence,  of  tomorrow  will  be 
your  last  day,  so  you  might  as'well  enjoy  yourself."  I  was 
talking  to  Prof.  Bauer  of  the  German  department  about  his 
youthful  days  in  the  frantic,  wide-open  Berlin  of  the  1930's. 
Cabaret,  now  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre,  fails  to  portray  this 
decadence  by  being  cute  rather  than  cutting,  wordy  instead 
of  witty.  Nevertheless,  it  contains  many  moments  of  ge- 
nuine entertainment. 

Bare-bellied  Brunhildes  bounce  their  gartered  derrieres 
through  the  steamy  red  light  that  bathes  the  stage;  a  scan- 
tily covered  all-girl  band  belts  out  swinging  Charlestons; 
and  Robert  Salvio,  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  Kit 
Kat  Club,  winks  at  the  audience  and  tells  them:  "The  girls 
are  bee-yoo-tee-full;  the  orchestra  is  bee-yoo-tee-full; 
everything  is  bee-yoo-tee-full." 

The  idiotic  lines  of  a  trite  script,  and  even  more  life- 
less songs  are  redeemed  only  by  the  cabaret  scene  itself. 
This  scene,  however,  is  adequate  compensation. 

There  is  no  opening  curtain.  A  huge  distorted  mirror 
stares  out  at  the  audience  and  a  winding  staircase  at  the 
side  spills  girls  into  every  scene.  Into  the  blue  and  red 
bathed  stage  moves  the  set:  a  gaily  coloured  piano  sur- 
rounded by  a  female  band,  a  shimmering  streamer  curtain 
in  front  of  a  cabaret  dancing  platform,  and  tiny  round  tab- 
les, each  with  a  golden  telephone.  The  music  starts — the 
gay,  wild  carefree  music  of  the  roaring  twenties,  with  the 
warmth  unique  to  early  jazz. 

As  the  two  leads,  Gene  Rupert  and  Melissa  Hart  do  no 
more  with  the  script  than  distract  us  from  its  defects.  We 
can  concentrate  more  easily  on  their  own.  Miss  Hart's 
voice  lacks  sparkle  and  convinction,  and  Mr.  Rupert  has  a 
voice  tha^  shouldn't  be  tolerated  on  the  professional  stage. 

Signe  Hasso  and  Leo  Fuchs  generate  even  less  excite- 
ment with  their  middleaged  romance.  Their  charm  is  me- 
rely silliness.  Only  briefly  does  any  spirit  shine,  in  a  song 
called  'Meeskite'  by  Fuchs.  He  rolls  his  eyes  and  waddles 
like  a  duck  through  the  story  of  an  ugly  boy  who  meets  an 
ugly  girl  called  Toil'.  Together  they  bring  forth  a  beauti- 
ful child.  Only  here  does  Fuch's  charm  achieve  the  quality 
of  entertainment. 

Robert  Salvio,  as  the  M.C.,  is  the  real  star.  He  fills  the 
theatre  despite  his  smallness  with  a  delightful  mercenary 
song  and  dance  welcome.  He  carries  the  show  with  his 
zest,  his  strong  and  versatile  voice,  and  good  natured  lewd- 
ness. 

The  funniest  routine  occurs  when  Salvio  dances  out 
with  a  big  loveable  lady  gorilla  dressed  in  a  diamond- 
studded  brazierre  and  bonnet.  As  she  mugs  her  way  across 
the  stage,  Salvio  apologizes  for  her,  singing,  "If  you  could 
see  her  in  my  eyes,  you  would  understand." 


review 


(cont.  on  R-l  1) 


Pape  at  the  theatre:  Vichy-vicious  or  weepy? 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

Self  restraint  is  only  hypo- 
crisy. If  you  despise  Jews, 
the  most  honest  thing  to  do 
about  it  is  burn  them  up. 

Self  restraint  is  only  hypo- 
crisy. Act  by  what  you  know, 
not  by  what  you  think  Re- 
cognize that  the  threat  of  ex- 
termination is  both  incred- 
ible and  real.  Your  reason- 
ableness is  the  Nazi's  great- 
est weapon. 

I  can  live  my  life  with  in- 
tegrity, abiding  by  the  laws, 
even  if  I  despise  those  laws. 

These  are  three  of  the  para- 
doxical threads  of  argument 
running  furiously  through 
Incident  at  Vichy,  now  at 
the  Colonnade. 

The  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  meaningful  statement 
to  most  people.  In  the  face 
of  our  wars,  our  prejudice, 
our  aspiring  ways,  to  live 
with  integrity  is  the  great- 
est problem  that  faces  us. 

Significantly,  the  man  who 
says  this,  the  actor,  is  the 
most  pathetically  ridiculous 
of  all  the  refugees  awaiting 
German  interrogation.  The 
actor  will  not  let  down  his 
mask,  his  faith  in  the  values 
of  art  and  civilization.  And 
like  us,  he  plays  his  rce  (or 
in  the  lingo — does  his  thing) 
to  cope  with  his  cowardice. 
In  terrified  disbelief  he  .valks 
to  his  death. 

So  do  they  all.  That  petty 
handful  of  officials  and  de- 
relicts, going  through  the  un- 
pleasantness of  Jew-rouna- 
up-and-shipment  to  Poland. 


Cabaret 

(conr.  from  R-10) 

Even  though  the  singing 
and  dancing  are  on  the. 
whole  entertaining.they  also 
seem  harmless.  They  do  not 
reveal  the  decadence  that 
was  eating  away  society. 
And  so  an  attempt  to  show 
the  advent  of  Nazism  at  the 
club  is  weak  and  incongru- 
ous. Everybody  seems  to  be 
having  such  a  good  time 
that  even  the  storm  tro- 
opers with  their  swastikas 
arm  bands  fail  to  evoke  a 
sense  of  chill  horror. 

The  finale  is  a  mai-vellous 
attempt  to  show  the  new 
order  of  Killer  taking  over 
as  the  strains  "Come  to  the 
cabaret,  old  chum"  become 
dissonant,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  club  turns  icy;  but 
the  potential  of  this  scene 
is  never  realized.  Rather 
than  leaving  us  up  in  the  air, 
the  finale  is  inharmonious 
with  the  rest  of  the  play.  It 
is  a  bad  ending 


They  all  have  their  security 
and  routine  behind  whicn 
they  can  hide  away  from 
what  is  happening. 

Nobody  knew.  Not  even 
amongst  the  Jews  is  there 
willingness  to  articulate  the 
truth.  They  don't  want  to 
know. 

But  is  this  really  what 
VICHY  is  about?  I  don't 
think  so.  Certainly  in  the 
theatre  it  seems  about  the 
roundup,  and  realizaran  of 
impending  doom.  (Atrod'v 
somehow  isn't  the  right  word 
when  it  applies  to  yourself) 
and  certainly  it  is  about  Na- 
zi persecution,  especially  to 
those  who  remember.  There 
are  bound  to  be  a  majority 
of  self-righteous  sufferers 
in  every  audience.  And  so 
there  ought  to  be. 

But  the  play  is  more  about 
guilt  and  complicity  than  an 
attack  on  Nazism.  It  is  about 
self-preservation,  about  con- 
science, about  what  happens 
to  you  if  you  manage  to  sur- 
vive where  others  die. 


Spok 


esmen 

The  characters  themselves 
are  more  spokesmen  th.tn 
livjng  people.  They  set  the 
atmosphere  of  the  play,  dis- 
close necessary  information, 


represent  the  small  men  that 
scratch  a  little  at  life,  and 
perish. 

They  speak  of  their  beliefs, 
and  the  havens  of  humanity 
crumble:  law,  culture,  art, 
Marxism,  even  the  small  pre- 
judices of  the  persecuted 
themselves. 

Neither  do  the  two  central 
characters  develop  so  much 
as  they  guide  the  argument 
of  the  play  through  the  laby- 
rinthine contemplation  of 
the  unbelievable.  As  we 
might  expect,  one  of  them 
is  a  prince  of  the  mind,  a 
psychiatrist,  and  the  other 
an  actual  prince  of  culture. 

Complicity 

The  programme  of  the  play 
pretends  that  it  is  all  about 
our  complicity,  our  human 
nature.  It  is  a  kind  of  com- 
plicity to  believe  in  the  lies 
of  your  leaders,  and  we  see 
that  in  order  to  preserve  all 
that  their  lives  stand  for, 
these  refugees  must  find 
ways  of  believing.  They  ver- 
balize away  the  peril. 

There  seems  to  be  two 
alternatives  to  such  passive 
sacrifice:  acceptance  of  a 
dehumanizing  militarism,  or 
active  sacrifice. 


Those  within  the  German 
army  are  helpless  because 
they  have  submitted  to  its 
discipline.  Those  opposed  to 
it  believe  in  ideals,  but  this 
is  ultimately  only  faith  in 
the  strength  of  someone 
else's  army. 

The  play  then  is  written  in 
the  personal  and  suffering 
tones  of  one  who  lived  and 
now  must  tell.  It  is  an  intro- 
spective voice  that  probes  at 
prejudice  and  power  and 
discloses  guilt.  It  is  a  play 
which  lacks  resolution.  The 
end  seems  to  present  a  trium- 
ph of  the  ideal,  but  is  an  in- 
effectual act,  an  active  sacri- 
fice. 

The  director 

The  Production  is  a  credit 
to  the  Players'  Guild.  Joel 
Kenyon  has  directed  his  cast 
to  articulate  their  ideas  in 
uncluttered  tones.  He  has 
used  the  awful  Colonnade 
stage  well,  although  his 
blocking  of  the  old  Jew  dis- 
sipated the  dramatic  effect 
of  that  aged  one. 

The  actors 

In  this  play  of  stereotypes, 
every  character  has  his  mo- 


ment. Michael  Gladman  as  a 
painter,  Stephen  Katz  as  a 
waiter,  and  Tom  Edwards 
took  full  advantage  of  theirs. 
Andrew  Bethell  as  the  social- 
ist electrician  perhaps  be- 
gan too  high,  while  Edwards 
was  for  the  rest  of  the  play 
an  inconsistent  heavy.  Ar- 
nold Rubenstein,  as  the  ac- 
tor, played  from  his  painted 
eyes  to  overcome  his  military 
syndrome  most  convincingly. 

Brian  Linehan,  underplay- 
ed his  prince  almost  to  in- 
audibility in  the  difficult  role 
of  the  good  arian. 

Charles  Dennis  as  the  psy- 
chiatrist played  little  more 
than  Charles  Dennis,  and 
was  unwilling  to  allow  Le- 
duc  any  internal  stillness: 
and  surely  his  questioning 
must  grow  out  of  intellect- 
ual coolness.  Despite  this  ov- 
erplaying, Miller  still  speaks 
clearly. 

And  Chas. 

Dennis  deserves  credit  for 
producing  this  show,  and  lor 
exposing  it  to  the  public.  1: 
is  playing  to  full  houses;  it 
cannot  help  but  move;  and 
is  well  managed  student  pro- 
duction. 
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THEATRE 

Cabaret  plays  to  mixed  opinion.  I've  heard  it'-s  a  fail- 
ure and  also  that  it's  the  best  show  of  the  winter:  at  the 
O'Keefe.  Incident  at  Vichy  at  the  Colonnade  is  definitely 
worth  seeing,  and  is  selling  out.  The  Music  Man  at  Hart 
House  is  a  spirited  anti-depresant.  Little  Murders  contin- 
ues at  the  Royal  Alex,  and  would  make  an  interesting 
complement  to  Feiffer's  Crawling  Arnold,  noon-hour  at 
Cart wright  Hall.  For  my  own  part,  I'd  rather  see  the  one- 
hour  production:  a  little  more  than  a  little  is  by  much 
too  much. 

Toronto  Workshop  opens  its  production  of  The  Alche- 
mist tomorrow  at  12  Alexander  St.  It  will  be  a  severe 
challenge  to  their  technique.  On  Saturday,  The  Tinderbox, 
a  children's  play  will  utilize  the  Workshop  theatre. 

D.P. 

MISC 

Brownie  McGee  is  playing  at  the  Riverboat  —  not 
with  Sonny  Terry,  who  is  sick  in  New  York,  but  with  Will 
Scarlett.  Even  so  —  don't  miss  them.  This  is  blues  at  its 
best.  He'll  be  here  for  three  weeks. 

It's  a  pretty  good  week  for  films,  and  probably  the 
last  chance  to  see  some  of  the  old  stand-byes.  Last  six 
day  for  (wowie!)  The  Sound  of  Music  at  the  Crest.  Far 
From  The  Madding  Crowd,  The  Sand  Pebbles,  and  Doctor 
Zhivago  are  all  on  —  and  if  you  want  to  see  some  good 
ol'  big  ol'  Wallowywood,  catch  them  before  they  go. 

Internationalism  is  pretty  big  in  town  too:  a  dubbed 
version  of  French  comedian  Robert  Hirsch's  fun-fest 
Impossible  on  Sunday  opened  yesterday  at  the  Vaughan; 
Polish-English  director  Roman  (Knife  in  the  Water,  Re- 
pulsion) Polanski's  strange  new  (two  years  old)  feature 
The  Fearless  Vampire  Killers  opened  at,  of  all  places. 
The  Downtown.  It  has  had,  obviously,  very  mixed  critical 
reception:  any  director  that  has  one  film  spend  six  months 
at  the  New  Yorker,  and  the  next  open  at  the  Downtown 
is  nothing  if  not  controversial! 

For  a  look  at  the  most  violent  of  the  recent  openings, 
see  the  Film  Section  —  and,  hopefully,  see  some  films. 
You  can't  work  or  ski  for  all  of  Reading  Week! 

G.F. 

ART 

There  is  a  Graphic  show  at  Scarb.  Mirolithographs  at 
Albert  White's,  New  paintings  by  Robert  Hedrick  at  the 
Gerald  Morris  Gallery  definitely  worth  attending.  During 
the  Holidays  on  Feb.  23  the  Guggenheim  International  Ex- 
hibition of  sculpture  from  20  nations  opens  including 
works  of  Arp,  Moore,  Hepworth,  Armitage  and  others. 
This  work  is  all  modern  conceived  since  1960, 

D.P. 

MUSIC 

At  the  Riverboat  .  .  .  Brownie  Terry  and  Sonny  Mc- 
Ghee.  Sonny  is  missing,  home  sick  with  a  case  of  arthritis. 
In  his  place.  Will  Scarlett  plays  harp.  The  Opera  School 
on  March  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  will  be  presenting  Debussy's  Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande.  Time:  8:00  p.m.  (Adults  $1.50.  Stu- 
dents, $.50).  The  opera  school  has  been  busy  touring  local 
high  schools  —  giving  exerpts,  explaining  the  business  of 
opera,  etc.  Their  reception  has  been  good. 

GARBLEDY  BOX 

A  funny  kind  of  night.  Henry  told  us  what  we 
would  do  with  our  lives,  and  insisted  that  Fraser  hire 
him  someday  when  he  asks  him  for  a  job  someday. 
Soul-searching  about  selling  out  and  dropping  out.  Henry 
feeling  cynical  but  tolerant.  Fraser  slept  most  of  the 
day,  again,  and  Rocking-Horse  Rod  and  Len  "irreplace- 
able" Gilday  did  most  of  the  work,  again.  Haiven  being 
contemplative  about  Rochdale,  writing,  medicine,  dropp- 
ing out,  and  the  Accidental  Century.  Pape  took  over  Alan 
Gordon's  theatrical  duties  while  Alan  recuperates  in  hos- 
pital, and  became  involved  in  a  seach  for  "meaning". 
Switzman  in  the  office  across  the  hall  was  festive  be- 
cause he  had  some  Drambuie,  which  made  some  of  us 
feel  pretty  festive;  Tim  Colton  got  accepted  at  the  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Journalism,  had  a  festive  case  of  beer, 
and  Bob  the  Corporal  Manger  came  back,  which  made 
us  all  feel  very  festive.  Joy! 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


PETER  GODDARD 


MEL  BRADSHAW 
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BLOC -NOTES 


Up  on  the  second  floor  at  Sam  the  Record  Man, 
there's  usually  a  long-haired,  rather  unobtrusive-looking 
record  salesman  named  John  Norris.  If  you  ask  him, 
he'll  play  a  Judy  Collins  record  for  you,  or  give  an  arti- 
culate opinion  on  Bob  Dylan's  latest  disc.  But  John  Nor- 
ris isn't  up  there  to  handle  the  folkniks  in  the  crowd. 
John  Norris  is  there  because  he  probably  knows  more 
about  jazz  than  any  other  person  in  Canada.  He  is  truly 
a  walking  and  talking  encyclopaedia  of  the  jazz  world. 

Besides  selling  records  (and  also  handling  a  weekly 
radio  show  on  CBC-FM),  John  Norris  also  puts  out  Coda 
magazine — with  Downbeat's  recent  eclipse  now  the  best 
jazz  mag  in  North  America.  This  month  Coda  is  celebrat- 
ing its  tenth  anniversary.  What  started  out  as  a  clumsily 
mimeographed,  relatively  infrequent  little  journal  has 
grown  in  a  decade,  under  Norris'  loving  tutelage,  to  an 
exceedingly  handsome,  informative,  and  striking  50c  ma- 
gazine. Over  the  years,  Norris  lost  considerable  money 
as  he  nurtured  his  project  alone  along.  It  was  and  still 
is  entirely  "his  baby". 

But  it  did  survive  the  rocky  financial  road  and 
thanks  to  Norris'  dedication,  your  favourite  newstand 
carries  one  more  good  magazine. 

Cool  Radio 

Publication  nights  are  always  made  a  little  more 
bearable  every  Thursday  night,  thanks  to  Radio  Varsity. 
Last  night,  after  ah  hour  or  so  of  beautiful  sound  (The 
times  to  exude  in  its  soupy  Advertisements  for  Itself.  Jed 
McKay  (The  Fox)  and  Pat  Diamond  (The  Toad)  of  The 
Fox  and  Toad  show. 

Jed  is  a  cool,  dry,  sarcastic  send-up  of  all  the  pom- 
posity and  self-satisfaction  that  Radio  Varsity  tends  at 
times  to  exude  in  its  soupy  Advestisements  for  Itself.  Jed 
plays  them — and  mocks  them. 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  solemn  little  cartrid- 
ges which  told  the  listeners  that  Radio  Varsity  was  now 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  the  best  thing  around,  Jed 
turned  to  me.  "Do  you  realize  how  pompous  that 
sounds?" 

The  cartridge  ended.  Jed  flipped  the  switch,  and 
said,  sarcastic,  over  the  air:  "Oooo  yeah.  We're  really 
making  it  here." 

Jed  is  now  in  the  process  of  producing  records,  after 
spending  last  year  playing  piano  for  "The  Easy  Riders". 
His  first  record  for  "Phonodisc"  featuring  a  group  cur- 
rently called  "The  Underworld." 

Which  goes  to  show  that,  the  sugary  self-congratula- 
tory 7-up  ads  to  the  contrary,  Radio  Varsity  is  produc- 
ing some  good  people. 

However,  possible  the  most  enjoyable  disc-jockey 
in  Toronto  today  for  my  money  is  CHUM-FM's  Frank 
Lowenthal,  who  introduces  the  midnight  to  six  classical 
selections.  The  guy  is  witty,  knowledgeable,  and  engag- 
ing: probably  the  only  disc-jockey  in  town  who  would 
play  15  minutes  of  John  Cage's  mechanized  noise-col- 
lages. 

MAGAZINES 

Canadian  magazines  have  always  played  the  game  of 
Constant  Revolution.  Yesterday's  Young  Turks  are  to- 
day's Establishment.  The  "Fiery  Young  Turks"  that 
brought  about  the  first  Magazine  Revolution  were  the 
then-young  men  that  Arthur  Irwin  brought  into  Maclean's 
in  the  late  '40's.  Irwin  searched  the  newspapers,  and  hir- 
ed the  brightest  young  men  he  could  find:  Ralph  Allen,  a 
Toronto  sportswriter,  Pierre  Berton,  a  Vancouver  report- 
er, and  Blair  Fraser,  a  book  reviewer-turned-desk  man  for 
The  Montreal  Gazette. 

Irwin's  successor,  Ralph  Allen,  hired  the  men  that 
now  have  Canadian  journalism  in  their  hands:  Peter  Gzow- 
ski,  Harry  Bruce,  Peter  Newman,  and  Ken  Lefolii  (who 
dropped  out  of  the  Mag  Game)  to  go  into  T.V. 

These  men,  specifically  Gzowski,  are  now  trying  to 
put  as  much  life  into  the  magazines  they  work  with  as 
Irwin  and  Allen  put  into  Maclean's.  The  heart-breaking 
thing  is  that  it's  not  quite  working.  Gzowski's  New  Look 
in  the  Star  Weekly  seems  —  so  far  —  to  be  fading.  The 
hold  that  his  generation  has  on  Toronto/national  journal- 
ism seems  to  be  increasing,  rather  than  reaching  "down". 
When  younger  writers,  like  Gail  Dexter,  Arthur  ZeldH, 
Sherri  Brydson,  and  Laurel  Limpus  write  for  Gzowski, 
they  seem  to  be  being  moulded  to  the  style  of  what  is 
now  our  latest  Magazine  Establishment.  It's  a  shame. 

G.F. 


FROM  the  HINTERLANDS 


Canadian  colleges  hike  terns 

ottawa  (cup)  _  students  „,„  ,„  ~™  mnc  wees 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  _  students  will  nav  130 
to  $175  more  for  residence  TccoSda 
tions  at  Canadian  universities  ne«  yea? 

Inflation,  higher  maintenance  costs  and 
salary  mcreases  are  blamed  by  administra 
tors  for  the  hikes.  ouministra- 


Al'befta"1^?,  in  Halifax'  York  «  Toronto, 
Alberta  in  Edmonton  and  St.  Dunstan's  in 
Prmce  Edward  Island. 

Students  have  not  been  consulted  on  the 
tee  raises,  administrators  say,  because  no 
Highest  rents  will  be  at  the  tin-      •  m°ney  'S  invoIved-  Financing  of 

!*»  M°  inlo^do*  JatZ    %&Z^n^J^.^  ^ 


of  Western  Ontario  in  London!  where  fe« 
will  top  the  $1,000  plateau.  " 

Several  universities  have  pointed  to  Wes- 
tern s  move  to  justify  their  own  increases 

Waterloo  Lutheran  University  will  raise 
fees  to  $825  from  $775  and  Univer  ity  or 

at  U  of  W  will  cost  $1,000  in  1970. 

Other  universities  scheduling  fee  hikes 


_____  •■"•»  aiuuent  neip. 

IWC  iouneil  elation  nullified 

VANCOIJVRR    /  fiiDx  ...  *mmmmma  IIW 


vinaal  housing,  not  education,  schemes! 

Ihe  Canadian  Union  of  Students  is  cur- 
rently on  a  campaign  to  encourage  con- 
struction of  student  co-ops. 

Co-ops  get  their  money  the  same  way. 
But  they  are  generally  operated  more 
cneaply,  backers  say,  because  they  are 
built  more  creaply  than  standard  residen- 
mes  have  no  maid  services,  and  are  run 
with  student  help. 


VANCOUVER  (CUP)  - 
The  University  of  British 
Columbia  student  council 
will  hold  a  by-election  next 
month  to  supercede  last 
week's  disputed  contest. 

The  council  Monday  de- 
clared candidate  Stan  Persky 
ineligible  to  run.  It  accepted 
an  administration  recom- 
mendation that  the  election 
be  declared  null  and  void. 

Persky  does  meet  the 
council  constitution's  stipu- 
lation that  candidates  for 
the  presidency  must  have 
attended  UBC  for  two  years 
prior  to  election. 

The  administration  com- 


mittee also  recommended 
that  the  ballots,  sealed  m  the 
student  council  vault  since 
election  day,  be  destroyed. 
But  this  was  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  incumbent 
council  President  Shaun  Sul- 
livan. 

In  a  10-0  vote  council  later 
decided  not  to  count  the 
ballots. 

However,  on  election  day 
last  week  five  members  of 
the  council  executive  decid- 
ed to  count  the  ballots  face 
down  and  seal  them  in  the 
student  council  vault.  A  to- 
tal of  6,528  students  voted. 
Persky  will  be  able  to  run 


in  the  March  13  by-election 
if  a  proposed  student  refe- 
rendum amending  the  ex- 
clusion clause  passes. 

The  referendum  would 
amend  the  article  to  limit 
candidature  to  students  who 
have  been  at  UBC  for  one 
rather  than  two  years.  The 
referendum  will  be  held 
Fed.  28. 


Af/.  Allison  students 
work  out  at  work-in 

SACKVILLE  (CUP)  —  Mount  Allison  University  stud- 
ents have  opted  for  a  work-in  to  protest  residence  fee  in- 
crease. 

The  work-in,  where  students  will  sell  themselves  out 
to  do  odd  jobs  in  the  local  community  at  25  cents  per  hour 
is  scheduled  for  Saturday  when  there  are  no  classes. 

The  students  feel  the  publicity  such  a  stunt  will  get  will 
pressure  the  government  to  increase  aid  to  the  university. 

Meanwhile,  30  miles  away  in  Moncton,  students  have 
been  walking  on  the  picket  line  since  Monday  in  protest 
to  a  tuition  fee  hike  there. 

They  have  rescheduled  a  march  to  the  legislature  in 
Fredricton  for  Tuesday  to  coincide  with  a  government 
caucus  the  same  day. 


Getting  Engaged? 

Most  people  shopping  for  o 
diomond  find  themselves  01 
unfamiliar  ground.  Very  of- 
ten they  don't  know  what  ta 
look  for  to  compare  values. 
Our  free  booklet  "The  Day 
You  Buy  a  Diamond"  pro- 
vides factual  information  on 
what  you  should  expect  and 
get  when  you  invest  in  a  dia- 
mond. 

You  can  intelligently  buy 
below  the  established  mar- 
ket. 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealers- 
Appraisers 
Suite  4 16, 
'The  Colonada" 

Toronto 
Plione  921-7702 


JHMM 


Europe  looks  best  and  costs  less 
from  inside  a  Renault. 

Lease  or  purchase  a  Renault: 
you  save  either  way. 

Step  off  the  boat  or  plane  into  a  sporty 
Renault  and  drive  in  Europe  like  a 
European.  Leasing  prices  start  as  low  as 
$22.30*  a  week.  Go  where  you  like.  See 
what  you  want.  There's  no  mileage 
charge.  Ortake  delivery  on  the  Continent 
of  a  brand  new  Renault  (equipped  to 
Canadian  specifications  and  under  fac- 
tory guarantee)  for  as  little  as  $1,270. 
Renault  is  responsible  for  shipping  it 
home  and  you  save  while  seeing  Europe 
on  a  shoestring.  Send  the  coupon  now.    ^months lease  Renault 4 


The  Renault-10 


DEPARTMENT 

P.O.  Box  6400.  Montreal  {Quebec) 
FREE:  please  send  complete  Information 
on  lease  plans  and  purchase  prices 


It's  never  too 
Late 

To  be  Kissed 
Without  warning 

It's  never  too 

Late 

To  be. 


RENT/flS 
LEASINGS 
PURCHASE 
IN  ANY  COUNTRY 

Mall  This  Coupon  Or  Phone  For 


FREE>*,BOOKLET 


EUROPEAN  CARS  SERVICE 

62  RICHMOND  STREET,  W 
SUITE  1 002,  TORONTO  t ,  0NT,  CANADA 

PHONE  366-2413 


NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS 

TODAY 

IN  THE  COMMON  ROOM 

VOTING  FROM  8:45  A.M.  -  3:15  P.M. 


GRADUATES 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING? 
Investigote  your  Future  as  a  Business  and  Commerce  Teacher 
Variety:      Data  Processing  Marketing 

Accountancy  Secretarial 
Opportunity  -  Over  500  Teachers  needed  each  yeor 
Rewording  -  Financially  satisfying  and  mentally 
stimulating 

Let's'  discuss  it 

***  Open   House  *** 
Business  and  Commerce  Department 

The  College  of  Education 
371  BLOOR  STREET  WEST, 
Room  331 

Wednesday,  February  21  —  10  a.m.  -  12  a.m. 

COFFEE  AND  DOUGHNUTS 


CAREER  IN  MANAGEMENT 
CAREER  IN  MARKETING 

WITH  A  DYNAMIC 
INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

IF  YOU  ARE  MALE, 
GRADUATING,  BUSINESS 
ORIENTED  AND  INTERESTED  WRITE: 

MR.  M.  C  HUDSON 

135  RAILSIDE  RD. 
OR  CALL  449-3869 
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TONITE 

ANOTHER  GREAT  ENGINEERING 

HUSTLING  DANCE 

AT  THE  DRILL  HALL 

AFTER  THE  GAME  WITH 
THE  SHAMBULLS 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


r 


McGill  students  demonstrate  quietly 
as  Hawker-Siddeley  recruits 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  The  first  peaceful  protest  in  a 
long  time  was  staged  at  McGill  University  Tuesday. 

About  150  students  demonstrated  against  the  return  of 
Hawker-Siddeley  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  to  the  campus  recruit- 
ing centre.  The  only  violence  occurred  when  a  few  students 
scuffled  briefly  on  the  recruiting  centre's  steps. 

Students  also  splashed  some  red  paint  on  the  steps,  but 
returned  after  the  demonstration  to  clean  it  up. 

The  director  of  the  centre  said  the  demonstration  did 
not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  centre,  and  all  appoint- 
ments for  the  day  were  kept. 

Five  police  cruisers  and  several  paddywagons  were  at 
the  scene  but  no  arrests  were  made. 

Barry  Crago  of  the  McGill  Association  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  said  his  group  was  protesting  the  university's 
"moral"  decision  to  allow  companies  involved  in  war  pro- 
duction to  recruit  on  campus. 


A  great  stereo  album  for  a  dollar 


Gel  II  and  you'll  have  ten  brand  new 
songs  that  could  see  chart  action. 
With  'The  Staccatos1  on  one  side  and 
'The  Guess  Who?'  on  the  other,  you'll 
have  groovy  music  to  liven  any  party. 


Don't  miss  it.  Just  one  dollar  plus  ten  cork 
liners  branded  Coke. ..and  the  album's 
yours.  Interested?  Full  details 
in  cartons  of  Coca-Cola. 

*Ph$  ten  cork  liners  branded  Coke. 


BoUj  Coca-Cola  and  Coke  ir«  re5F:Iered  (rede  mafts  »Mch  Identify  only  the  product  of  C«a-CoIi  Ltd. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
1  p.m. 

Department  of  Geology  films.  Rm, 
1 28  Mechanical  Bldg,  Bring  your 
lunch. 

Internotionol  Student  Centre,  33 
St.  George.  Religion's  effect  on  soc- 
iety. Mr.  Fumimaro  Watande.  Bud- 
dhist priest. 

Canada:  Extension  of  American 
Imperialism?  Prof.  K.  L.  Wyman, 
contributor  to  Gordon  task  force  on 
foreign  investment,  political  econ- 
omy department. 

4  p.m.  -  7:30  p.m. 

Sherry  party  for  all  graduate  stu- 
dents. All  femole  students,  graduate 
and  undergraduate  over  21.  Admis- 
sion 25c  covers  food  and  drinks. 
GSU.  16  Bancroft  St.  Don't  forget 
GSU  dance  next  Friday,  Feb.  23, 
p.m. 

9:30  a.m. 

General  meeting  of  OCA  paint- 
ing and  drawing  class  in  OCA  cafe- 
teria to  discuss  policy  of  open  dis- 
cussion within  the  department.  ALL 
students  and  faculty  involved  ore 
urged  to  attend. 

ALL  DAY 
SCM  Office,  Hart  House.  Nomin- 
ations now  being  accepted  for  SCM 
executive  and  cabinet  positions. 
SATURDAY 
8  p.m. 

YAVNEH  will  be  showing  three 
great  films  followed  by  refreshments 
and  singing.  Hillel  House.  186  St. 
George. 


SUNDAY 

I  p.m.  -  6  p,m. 

First  Erindale  College  Open  House. 
Principal  J.  Tuzo  Wilson  and  his 
staff  will  explain  all  the  facilities 
and  services  of  the  new  college. 
Erindale  College,  Mlssissaugo 
(Streetsville)  Road  North. 

MONDAY 
7:30  p.m. 
Meeting  of   Firebird  Club.  Bring 
poetry   you   have  written.  Advisory 
Bureau,  NE  corner  of  Horbord  at 
Spadina. 

TUESDAY 
12:15  p.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Ecumenical  Institute  of  Canada 
97  St.  George.  Rev.  E.  H.  Johnson 
reports  on  his  recent  mediator  mis- 
sion to  Nigeria  and  Biofra.  Discus- 
sion and  questions,  Teo  and  coffee 
provided.  Bring  your  own  sand- 
wiches. 

4  p.m. 

Put  the  arbor  back  in  the  motto. 
Organizational  meeting  of  U  of  Y 
Friends  of  Trees  Society.  To  dis- 
cuss sit-in  and  mass  demonstration 
protesting  desecration  of  trees  on 
south  campus.  Bring  dinner,  sleep- 
ing bags  Simcoe  Hall  main  foyer. 
SATURDAY.  FEB.  24 

II  a.m.- 7  p.m. 
Faculty  of  Phormacy  Open  House. 

Faculty  Building   Russell  and  Huron 
Sts.  Learn  there  is  much  more  to 
pharmacy    than    handing  prescrip- 
tions over  the  counter.  All  welcome. 


THE  BLUE  &  WHITE  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 


FEATURING 

THE  HOLLIES  SPANKY  &  OUR  GANG 

both  in  concert  at  the  O'KEEFE  CENTRE 

:  E.  G.  Smith  &  the  Power  m™™m* 

and  other  local  musicians  8:30  P.M. 

Reserved  Tickets  Only:  $3.00;  $3.50;  $4.00;  $4.50 

Tickets  are  now  available  at  the  S.A.C.  Office 
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INTERFACK  ROUNDUP 


Donovan  SMC's  sunshineman 


HOCKEY 

Burman  got  two  goals  and 
Cengarle  and  Donovan  the 
others  as  SMC  defeated  En- 
gineering, 4-1.  L.  A.  Treen 
scored  for  Skule. 

Canada  beat  Sweden,  3-0. 

Vic  tromphed  Trin,  4-1,  on 
goals  by  the  slippery  Gries 
(2),  Reeves,  and  Van  Wyck 
(a  kind  of  goatee.)  Akiyama 
replied  for  Trin. 

Sekura  (2),  Werbicki  and 
Rossi  (imported  vermouth) 
led  UC  over  Meds,  4-2.  Bates 
scored  both  goals  for  Meds. 

Hartley  (2),  Open  Sesam, 
Bakker.  Moore,  and  Kerno- 
han  scored  as  Archipelago 
wheeled  freely  over  Pharm. 
Cote  scored  twice  for  Pharm; 
Mausser  and  Bertrand  had 
the  others. 

Robb's  three  goals  paced 
Erindale's  4-2  victory  over 
PHE  B:  Mastromatteo  had 
the  other  goals  and  five 
syllables.  Stevens  had  all 
the  PHE  B  goals  (duo-Scho- 
lia  ad  Varsitatem.) 

Lambert's  fine  goaltend- 
ing  was  a  major  factor  in 
New's  2-0  shutout  of  Bu- 


By  GELLIUS 

siness.  Harris  and  Brisebois 
scored  for  the  Gnus  (  a  gnu 
is  a  small  South  African  an- 
telope related  to  the  Influ- 
enza.) 

Hall  scored  twice  and 
Henderson,  Keys,  and  Mc- 
Donald once  each  as  Knox 

k  silent)  slaughtered  UC 
II,  5-1.  Tissis  of  the  d'Uber- 
villes  hit  for  UC  11. 

BASKETBALL 

Laglia  and  Quinn  scored 
6  points  each  to  lead  SMC 
over  Meds  A,  30-24.  Kent  led 
Meds  with  11;  Lloyd  Ross- 
man  (who's  he?)  had  8 

SMC  B  beat  Jr.  Eng.  34- 
28.  Kelly  (SMC  B,  12)  and 
Calaghan  (Jr.  Eng.,  13)  were 
the  leading  scorers. 

Oleszkowicz  (I'm  sure 
that's  some  kind  of  code) 
and  Harris  each  scored  6  to 
lead  Innis  past  Dents,  26-25. 
Mon  Kapitan  had  9  for 
Dents. 

Vic  11  got  13  points  from 
Mather  as  they  beat  Erin- 
dale,  36-27.  Lochinvar  Spro- 
gis  continued  his  fine  play 
(he  is  one  of  the  leagues 
leading  scorers)  with  12  for 


Erin. 

SQUASH  (  oops) 

Taylor  and  Major  won 
their  matches  to  lead  Law 
B  over  Meds  A.  Ozolins  of 
Meds  won  his  match. 

Law  A  got  victories  from 
Laskin  and  Hahn  as  they 
swept  their  series  against 
Trin  B. 

Cook  and  Fallis  (more 
cheap  Varsity  sensationa- 
lism) gave  Vic  the  decision 
over  Innis.  Goldbach  won 
his  match  for  Innis. 

Earlier,  Meds  A  had  de- 
feated Trin  A,  as  Ozolins 
and  Toguri  came  through 
with  wins.  Drunken  Loat 
won  for  Trin  A.  And  Law  B 
(Taylor,  Hess,  McComb) 
had  swept  Vic  11  (my,  what 
a  menial  task.) 

TRACK,  FIELD,  ETC. 

MILE  RUN 

1 .  Brian  Richards,  Vic  4:30  6 

2.  Phil  Dovls,  Trin,  4:32  0 

3.  Bob  Cairns,  Vic,  4:34.5 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Ian  Sadinsky  (IV  UC) 
has  been  named  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  designate.  U  of  T 
Police  are  investigating  the 
theft. 


Varsity  gymnasts  seek  to  corral  Caron 


By  BARNEY  HIGH 

Varsity's  six  top  gymnas- 
ts —  Alex  Hamilton,  Jamie 
Archibald,  Carl  Sloane,  John 
Kortwright,  Dave  Copeland, 
and  Brian  McVey  —  head 
today  for  "Winter  Carnival 
Town"  and  the  OQAA  Gym- 
nastics Championships  at 
Laval  University.  For  tomor- 
row afternoon's  meet,  they 
have  one  goal  —  to  regain 
the  Caron  trophy  from  the 
powerful  Universite  de  Mon- 
treal team.  The  rrophv  was 
not  in  Toronto  this  vear  for 
the  first  time  in  sight 

Coach  Julio  Roncon  is  con- 
fident that  the  team  can 
meet  the  challenge.  "If  the 
boys  come  up  with  at  least 
the  performances  thev  show 
in  workouts,  we  have  a  very 
food  chance  of  beatine  Mon- 
treal." 

There  is  little  doub'  that 
this  year's  squad  is  stronger 
than  the  one  that  placed 
third  in  Kingston  last  winter. 
All  members  of  that  group 
are  back  and  have  impioved 
greatly.  All-round  sophomore 
competitor  John  Kortwright 
rates  a  fine  chance  for  a  me- 
dal on  the  high  bar  and  is 
strong  on  the  rings  and  paral- 
lel bars.  Veteran  Alex  Hamil- 
ton remains  the  group's 
steadiest  man.  His  rings 
work  is  particularly  strong, 
but  it  is  his  unspectacular 
but  extremely  competent 
handling  of  all  events  whicn 
gives  the  team  its  solid  foun- 
dation. 

In  contrast  to  Hamilton, 
Brian  McVey  is  the  most 
spectacular  performer  The 
number  two  junior  all-round 
gymnast  in  the  country  last 
year,  McVey  was  also  runner- 
"P  to  Montreal's  Gilles 
Bnere  in  OQAA  university 
competition.  This  year  should 


see  another  close  fight  be- 
tween the  two.  Carl  Sioane, 
floor  exercises  specialist,  is 
probably  the  team's  most 
improved  tumbler,  and  is 
given  an  excellent  chance  ot 
copping  the  gold  in  that  event 
by  Coach  Roncon. 

Finally,  the  addition  of 
rookies  Dave  Copeland  and 
Jamie  Archibald  has  added 
depth  to  the  team.  Cope- 
land's  winning  preforniance 
in  last  Saturday's  all-round 
competition  against  MoMas- 
ter  puts  him  in  strong  con- 
tention for  the  OQAA  title, 
while  Archibald  adds  tre- 
mendous form  to  his  talent 
on  the  parallel  bars,  sido 
horse,  and  vaulting. 

The  main  drawback  for 
Varsity  is  the  OQAA  ruling 
that  only  six  gymnasts  may 
compete  per  team.  The  theo- 
ry behind  this  is  that  teams 
will  be  forced  to  develop 
all-round  gymnasts.  But, 
says  Julio  Roncon: 

"I  really  feel  stronglv  thai 
we  should  have  been  able  to 
lake  along  our  best  eight 
gymnasts,  even  though  some 
are  specialists." 

The  OQAA  rules  call  for  at 
least  three  all-round  men, 
but  permit  five  competitors 
per  event  per  team  and  count 
the  best  three  of  these  five 
towards  the  team  totals. 

"By  adding  two  of  my 
three  specialists,  Phil  Micn- 
aelis  (floor  and  vaulting), 
Mauro  DiPasquale  (rings), 
and  Arthur  Stein  (pommel 
horse),  I  could  have  had 
three  strong  guys  in  every 
event,  virtually  ensuring  a 
first  place  finish." 

The  Toronto  representat- 
ive to  the  standing  commit- 
tee which  recommends  rule 
changes  for  the  meet  is  to 
request  a  change  in  this 
limit  for  next  year's  compe- 


tition. 

Nevertheless,  the  gymnasts 
are  in  peak  form  and  will 
definitely  give  U.  deM.  a 
tough  fight  for  all  the  med- 
als. 

POMMEL  PATTER:  Our 
boys  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
"worst  dressed  team"  in  the 
meet.  New  uniforms  have 
finally  been  ordered  but 
won't  be  in  on  time  .  .  .  .  - 
Because  of  committments  to 
his  professional  career, 
COACH  RONCON  flew  to 
ENGLAND  yesterday  ana 
will  most  regretfully  not  be 
with  the  team.  Former  Var- 
sity and  outstanding  Cana- 
dian gymnast  BARRRY 
BROOKER  will  fill  in. 

Basketbelle  tourney 

By  JCAN  STEVENSON 
and  LUBA  OLESNYCKY 

Varsity's  red  hoi  Baskei- 
Betles  face  the  Queens 
Golden  Gals  tonite  at  7:30  in 
the  opening  round  of  the 
women's  intercollegiate 
basketball  tournament. 

After  disposing  of  Queens, 
coach  Anne  Hewett's  squad 
do  battle  with  perennial 
champs  Western  Mares. 

Armageddon  is  scheduled 
for  the  main  gym  of  the 
Benson  Building  at  11:00  am 
Saturday  morning. 

Men  are  invited  to  attend 
both  games  and  cheer  the 
Bluettes  on  the  victory. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the 
net,  U  of  T  VolleyBelles  have 
retained  their  WIAA  volley- 
ball championship. 

The  nimble  Varsity  gals 
spiked  their  way  to  five 
straight  wins  en  route  to  the 
title,  including  a  crucial 
triumph  over  heavily  favour- 
ed Western. 


"A  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY?" 

LAST  OF  THE  SERIES  —  TODAY  - 

10.  CANADA:  EXTENSION  OF 
AMERICAN  IMPERIALISM? 

■  PROF.  K.  L.  WYMAN  —  Political  Economy  Dept.,  U.  of  T. 
Contributor  to  Gordon  task  force  on  foreign  investmenf. 

—  Fri.  Feb.  1 6  —  1:00p.m.  —  Sid.  Smith  1 073 


CLASSIFIED 


THESIS  &  TERM  PAPERS  on  Smith  Co- 
rona electric.  Will  organize  from  your 
notes.  Four  years  experience  Please 
call  923-5597  offer  four. 

19««  HONDAS  -  600  Sporfscar  -  per- 
fect condrtion,  perfect  service  record  - 
full  range  of  accessories  including  ra- 
dio, heoter,  and  studded  snow  tires.  All 
offers  considered.  927-1912. 

LOST:  On  St.  George  St.  between  Har- 
bord  and  College  last  Friday  a  pair  of 
men's  glasses,  black  rimmed  and  in 
o  block  clip-on  case.  Call  741-6137. 

25,000  SUMMER  JOBS  IN  EUROPE 
STUDENT  TOURS, 
FLIGHTS  TO  EUROPE. 

For  complete  description  in  a  36  paqe 
booklet  send  $2.00  to  Gord  Allan  ?5 
Toylorwood  Dr.  Islington.  Ph.  247-2339. 

INTERNATIONAL      STUDENT  CENTRE 

presents  its  International  Variety  show 
on  March  2nd  at  8  p.m.  at  Ryerson 
Auditorium.  Songs,  Dances,  scenes, 
skits  ploys,  fashion  shows  ere.  I  etc"! 
etc.  I  1  I 

LOST:  A  black  attache  briefcase  con- 

i«!!I3S«a  ,veo/'s»  nofes  pleose  phone 

OdS-aoJS.  Lost  Monday  m  bookstore. 

JIMI  HENDRIX  —  male  with  2  tickers 
wants  female  Hendrix  fan  to  accom- 
pany him  to  show  Feb.  24.  Party  after 
Call  Terry  444-4536.  Leave  message  if 
not  in. 


NO.  8»/a  —  I'll  give  you  all  the  dope 

on  Feb.  29  ot  "An  Italian  Straw  Hot" 

-  Colonnade  Theatre  -  tickers  _  New 
Sid  Smith  -  Agent  69. 

SEX  AND  HUSTLING  DANCE  tonight 
at  Drill  Hall  after  Western  hockey 
gome.  Super-hustling  wrth  the  Sham- 
bulls.  Dance  under  ultra  strobe  light. 

THE  LION  DANCE  from  China  1  I  The 
Flamingo  Dance  from  Spain  !  !  Japa- 
nese Doll  Festival  I  I  Some  of  the  items 
for  the  International  Variety  Show  of 
l.S.C.  at  Ryerson  Auditorium  on  March 
2nd  at  8  p.m. 

LOST  at  Hort  House  last  Saturdoy 
ladies'  blue  leather  coat.  Half  belt  of 
back.  Reward  489-0184. 

NASSAU,  AFTER  FINAL  EXAMS  t  Co. 

nodo  College  Week  includes  first- 
class  return  flight  luxurious  accom- 
modation, sumptuous  meals  entertain- 
ment etc.  etc.  Price  toilored  tor  stu- 
dents.  Coll  ft>ger  Oatrey  449-3869  now. 

GETTING  ENGAGED?  Send  or  phone 
today  for  free  booklet  "The  Day  You 
Buy  a  Diomond" — H.  Proctor  and  Co 
131   Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite  416  921-7702, 

LETTINI  I  Latvian  students  club  Ski 
Outing.  Feb.  17/68,  Leave  from  491 
College  St.  ot  8:30.  Price  52.50/person 
includes  bus,  supper  ond  dance  after- 
words. Visi  aicinat  T.L.S.K. 


A  GSU  SHERRY  PARTY 

°n  — ►  Friday,  Feb.  16,  4:00  p.m.  -  7:30  p.m. 
Af— ►  the  GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 

16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 

/  All  graduate  students  are  welcome 

/  All  girls  2]  and  over  are  welcome. 

8  LP  Q  R 

Stop  by  the  G.S.U.  Building  for  one 
hour  or  so  ond  meet  people  from 
such  deportments  as  (would  you 
believe?)  Bio-Medical  Electronics, 
Pathological  Chemistry,  Near  East- 
em  Studies,  and  (Yes,  Charlie  Z  !) 
Classics,  etc.  (This  little  abbrevia- 
tion "etc",  covers  95  department!) 


HAfilBORDj 


■  col 


iLE-L- 


LE6E 


Sherry,  Cheese  —  many,  many 
varieties  —  ond  crackers  on 
Hie  house. 


First  of  another  GSU  Series  ! 
This  Sherry     Party  is  co-spon- 
sored by  the  graduate-student 
residents  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege. 

For  further  information,  phone  928-2391 
REMEMBER  G.S.U.  DANCE  NEXT  FRI.,  FEB  23   9  PM-1  AM 
LICENSED  BAR  AND  NEW  BAND 


Admission:  two  bits 


Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
OPEN  HOUSE 

Saturday,  February  24 

11  A.M.  -  7  KM. 

All  Pharmaceutic  Laboratories 
in  Operation. 

REFRESHMENTS 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 
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Final  home  contest  tonight 


By  ALBY  TROSS 

Varsity  Blues  begin  the 
home  stretch  of  their  Se- 
nior Intercollegiate  schedule 
tonight  when  they  play  host 
to  Western  University  Mus- 
tangs in  a  8  p.m.  encounter 
at  Varsity  Arena.  The  game 
marks  Blues  last  home  ap- 
pearance o£  the  regular  sea- 
son. 

Varsity  needs  at  least  two 
wins  and  a  tie  out  of  their 
four  remaining  games  to 
nail  down  first  place.  They 
currently  lead  second-place 
Waterloo  Warriors,  who 
have  only  three  games  left, 
by  one  point.  Of  course,  if 
Warriors  should  lose  or  tie 
any  any  of  their  matches 
Blues  would  be  all  but 
home  free. 

But  coach  Tom  Watt  and 
his  players  are  looking  for 
more  than  first  place  as  the 
schedule  heads  into  its  fi- 
nal week.  If  Blues  can  get 
through  tonight's  game  with 
Western  and  away  games 
at  Guelph  (tomorrow  after- 
noon at  2:30)  Montreal  and 
Queen's  (next  Friday  and 
Saturday  respectively)  with- 
out a  loss,  they  will  become 
the  first  team  ever  to  finish 
the  regular  season  unbeaten. 

Also  at  stake  in  the  four 
games  is  the  league  scoring 
title.  Murray  Stroud  cur- 
rently leads  the  race  with 
31  points  (9  goals  and  22  as- 
assists)  while  another  Blue 


Paul  Laurent  is  in  second 
place  just  two  points  back. 
Laurent  also  leads  the  cir- 
cuit in  goal-scoring  with  his 
fourteen  markers  in  twelve 
games. 

For  tonight's  game  coach 
Watt  will  go  with  much 
the  same  lineup  that  faced 
Waterloo  last  Friday  night. 
Bob  McClelland,  recently  re- 
covered from  the  flu,  will 
reassume  his  left-wing  post 
on  a  line  with  Stroud  and 
Brian  Jones.  Terry  Parsons 
will  dress  as  the  fifth  de- 
fenceman. 

For  Western,  the  game  is 
absolutely  crucial.  Any  ho- 
pes they  have  of  making 
the  playoffs  rests  on  their 
success  tonight.  Should  they 
lose,  the  best  they  can  do  is 


bob  McClelland 

photo  by  SUE  REISLER 


tie  for  fourth  place  while  a 
win  would  put  them  up 
tight  for  the  final  playoff 
berth. 

Western  coach  Ron  Wat- 
son has  had  his  problems 
this  season  with  personnel 
changes  and  injuries.  Goal- 
tender  -Gary  Bonney,  a  for- 
mer SIHL  all-star  has  been 
replaced,  defenceman  Ernie 
MacLaughlin  has  left  the 
team  and  another  defence- 
man,  Bill  L'Heureux,  is  out 
with  and  ankle  injury.  As  a 
result,  Watson  has  been 
forced,  with  only  limited 
success,  to  double-shift  his 
two  remaining  blueline  re- 
gulars, Dave  Field  and  Bob 
Blackburn. 

AROUND  THE  NET  .   .  . 

Tonight's  game  against  Wes- 
tern will  not  be  televised  on 
CHANNEL  11  .  .  .  The  DR. 
DAFOE  TROPHY,  awarded 
annually  to  the  Varsitv  play- 
er voted  the  most  valuable 
by  his  teammates,  will  be 
presented  between  periods. 
.  .  .Blues  alternate  goalten- 
der  PETE  ADAMSON,  who 
has  played  only  in  exhibit- 
ion games  and  in  Austria, 
may  see  some  SIHL  action 
before  the  end  of  the  sche- 
dule .  .  .  Coach  Watt  is  not 
dismissing  tomorrow's  tussle 
with  Gryphons  as  an  auto 
matic  Varsity  victory;  "Guei- 
ph  are  tough,  a  real  good 
hockey  team,  and  it  won't  be 
easy." 


Rebuilding  Lancers  confront  Blues  in  HH 


By  JIM  MORRISON 

This  was  to  have  been  a  rebuilding  year  for  yVinHsor 
Lancers.  Left  with  only  one  proven  star  from  last  year's 
Championships  squad,  Lancers  were  supposed  to  relin- 
quish, at  long  last,  their  stranglehold  on  the  SIBL,  passing 
the  torch  to  some  other  deserving  team. 

Someone  forgot  to  tell  Bob  Samaras.  The  Lancer  ten- 
some  that  faces  Varsity  Blues  in  Hart  House  tomorrow 
night  are  currently  in  first  place,  in  the  SIBL  with  a  record 
of  6-1. 

The  answer  to  Windsor's  success  this  seaon  is  balance. 
Only  three  Lancets  are  among  the  top  twenty  League  scor- 
ers, but  eight  team  members  are  averaging  over  seven  points 
per  game.  In  a  Windsor  game,  everybody  gets  into  the  act. 

Headliner  is  forward  Bob  Navetta,  currently  in  first 
place  individually  with  a  22.3  ppg  average.  The  other  two 
front-line  spots  are  occupied  by  Chris  Wydrzynski  and  Joe 
Bardswich,  with  assists  from  Andy  Auch,  Tom  Elliott  and 
Ed  Lanktree. 

Lancers  have  only  one  all-star  candidate  at  guard  —  ball 
— hawk  supreme  Guy  Delaire.  But  Delaire's  companions 
Sante  Salvador,  Tom  Murdock  and  Gerry  Bunce  are  all 
competent  backcourt  material. 

Blues,  of  course  have  to  win  if  their  dim  playoff  hopes 
are  to  be  kept  alive.  They  will  be  attempting  to  break  the 
Hart  House  jinx  which  has  given  them  a  1-4  record  in  the 
matchbox,  worst  ever  for  a  Varsity  team  in  recent  years. 

Blues  can  beat  Lancers.  The  88-84  overtime  loss  in 
Windsor  proved  that.  Bruce  Dempster  seems  to  have  re- 
gained his  early  season  shooting  form,  and  Blues'  other  four 
starters  are  way  up  in  the  scoring  race.  If  they  can  keep 
Bob  Navetta's  point  total  down,  they  could  win  easily. 

This  will  be  Varsity's  last  home  game,  since  thev  close 
out  the  season  against  Waterloo  on  Feb.  24  in  Waterloo.  It 
will  also  be  the  fans'  last  chance  to  catch  Mark  White  and 
Ron  Voake  in  Blues'  uniform,  since  neither  plans  to  be  back 
next  year. 

FOUL  LINE  FACTS: 

Mark  White  has  been  named  winner  of  the  Dr.  W.  A. 
Potter  Trophy,  awarded  annually  since  1958  to  the  Blues' 
team  member  judged  most  valuable  in  the  opinion  of  his 
team-mates.'  —  Mark  joins  the  illustriuus  company  of  the 
likes  of  DAVE  WEST  and  JIM  HOLOWACHUK  ...  In  a 
game  played  Wednesday  night,  Waterloo  Warriors  rejoined 
Windsor  Lancers  at  the  top  of  the  standings  with  an  89-71 
over  McMaster  Maurauders. 
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SIBL  STANDINGS 
Western  Division 
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Windsor  .  . 

.  7 

6 

1 

630 

538 

12 

Waterloo 

.  7 

6 

1 

527 

440 

12 

Western   .  . 

.  8 

6 

2 

657 

618 

12 

Toronto  . 

,  8 

4 

4 

686 

660 

8 

McMaster 

.  8 

1 

7 

601 

652 

2 

Guelph 

.  8 

0 

8 

527 

728 

0 

FUTURE  GAMES 
Saturday,  -Feb.  17 
Windsor  at  Toronto 


rod  mickleburgh 


MARK  WHITE 

Mosl  valuable  player 


Yaas,  yaas.  Bein'  a  maple-syrup  Canuck  is  jes'  fine  these 
days.  Jes'  fine.  That  plucky  young  'un,  Nancy  Green,  no  soon 
er  grabs  off  a  gold  in  that  there  gigantic  salami  than  our 
shinny  lads,  god  love  'em,  go  out  and  also  do  some  pretty 
fine  prospectin'  in  that  direction.  Mother  of  Pearl,  next 
thing  you  know  Varsity  Blues'll  tie  the  Russians  5-5.  And 
my  late  aunt  (long  since  laid  to  rest,  amen)  might  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  despite  their  citizenship,  Can- 
adian athletes  could  actually  win  at  somethin'.  No  need  to 
scoff  and  treat  'em  second-class,  dear  lady.  Yaas,  yaas,  no 
reason  'tall. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Canadian  Football  League(  hal- 
lowed ever  by  thy  name,  O  great  one!).  Bluntly,  to  be  a 
Canadian  in  the  CFL  is  to  be  second-class.  They  bend  the 
rules  to  flood  their  rosters  with  Canadians,  but  pay  them  se- 
cond-class salaries,  give  the  second-class  bonuses  and 
guarantees,  and  generally  treat  them  as  if  the  biggest  break 
of  their  lives  was  to  be  invited  to  try  out  for  the  team.  You've 
heard  of  "student  as  nigger."  How  about  "Canadian  foot- 
ball Dlayer  as  nigger?" 

Varsity  Blues'  quarterback  last  year,  Bob  Amer,  went 
through  the  "nigger"  routine  before  he  reported  to  Blues, 
and  he's  justifiably  bitter  about  it. 

"It's  a  pretty  wierd  set-up  all  right,"  said  Amer  the 
other  night,  "I  was  at  the  Montreal  camp  from  June  15  to 
August  20.  I  didn't  get  any  sort  of  shot  from  the  coaches 
Just  before  I  got  cut,  my  activity  was  down  to  calling  defen- 
sive line  signals." 

So  Bob  Amer  was  kept  at  training  camp  for  more  than 
two  months,  practically  ignored,  and  then  cut.  Weil,  that's 
tough,  you  say,  but  at  least  the  club  gave  him  something  to 
show  for  all  the  time  he  put  in.  Prepare  to  be  disillusioned, 
naive  reader.  Bob  Amer  got  nothing. 

"I  got  a  small  advance  (that's  what  they  called  it)  for 
signing  in  February,  but  that  was  way  gone  by  June.  At  the 
camp  I  was  put  up  and  fed,  and  given  five  dollars  a  week 
spending  money.  My  summer  earning  was  blown  and  I  got 
nothing  out  of  training  camp  but  a  dislike  for  pro  football. 
So  I'm  living  on  student  loans  for  a  year." 

The  attitude  of  the  Als,  and  the  other  CFL  clubs  too,  is 
that  Canadians  deserve  nothing  and  just  to  allow  them 
on  the  field  is  sufficient  remuneration  until  they  actually 
make  the  team. 

Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  treated  as  if 
they're  second  Jackie  Parkers.  Says  Amer:  "They  get  $2,000 
just  for  coming  across  the  border."  And  an  articulate  ath- 
lete named  Mike  Eben  adds  some  wise  words:  "Any  un- 
qualified nut  from  the  States  can  come  up  here  and  be 
assured  of  a  two  or  three  thousand  dollar  bonus.  If  he 
doesn't  make  it,  at  east  he  has  some  remuneration  to  show 
for  the  whole  thing."  Bob  Amer  didn't  make  it  and  blew 
more  than  a  thousand  bucks. 

Which  brings  us  to  Mr.  Eben,  the  finest  pass-catcher 
ever  to  don  a  Varsity  uniform,  and,  this  year,  the  first  coi 
lege  draft  choice  of  the  B.C.  Lions. 

Mike  Eben  knows  what  he's  worth  and  knows  what  he 
wants.  One  thing  he  doesn't  want  is  to  play  football  in  British 
Columbia.  He  plans  to  continue  his  education  next  year  and 
"Why  should  I  go  from  the  best  to  the  second-best  graduate 
school  in  Canada?"  Instead  of  grasping  hungrily  at  the 
barest  thread  of  a  chance  to  play  pro  football  (and  Eben 
does  want  to  turn  pro),  he  is  dictating  his  terms  tothe  clubs 
— a  courageous,  revolutionary  thing  for  a  Canadian  collegian 
to  do. 

Right  now  Lions  are  trying  to  swing  a  trade  with  the 
Argos  for  Eben.  However,  even  if  it  materializes,  there's 
still  no  guarantee  Mike  Eben  will  suit  up  for  the  Argonauts. 
Eben  is  making  a  stand  which  may  well  be  a  vital  trail-bla- 
zer for  Canadians  trying  to  get  a  fair  deal  in  their  own 
league. 

He  wants  money  —  not  just  a  pittance  but  a  substantial 
bonus. 

"Yes,  I'll  definitely  want  a  bonus  to  sign.  I'm  getting 
married  this  spring,  and  I'd  be  crazy  to  throw  away  a  whole 
summer  with  the  added  expense  of  marriage  for  a  shot 
at  pro  football  when  there's  no  guarantee  I'll  make  the 
squad.  Clubs  don't  pay  bonuses  because  they  like  to  but 
because  it's  necessary  to  get  good  football  players.  There's 
no  reason  why  I  should  be  treated  any  differently  just  be- 
muse I'm  a  Canadian." 

I'm  for  Mike,  Eben,  eh  booby! 

Boxers,  pugilists  and  mittmen  to  RMC 

By  JOHN  SWAIGEN 

Varsity  boxing  team  goes  against  P.oyal  Military  College 
in  Kingston  Saturday  Night  in  the  second  half  of  a  home  and 
home  tournament.  U  of  T  pugilists  (you  should  excuse  the 
expression)  clobbered  RMC  four  bouts  to  one  two  weeks 
ago  at  Hart  House. 

The  lineup  is:  Bill  Fisher,  140  lb.;  Peter  Junger,  145  lb.; 
Mike  D'Ornellas,  150  lb.;  Biff  Matthews,  160  lb.;  Harry  Ewa- 
schuk,  175  lb.;  Joe  Donohue,  heavyweight. 

In  addition  novice  Len  Brown  will  fight  an  RMC  novice. 

Varsity  coach  Tony  Canzano  expressed  guarded  optimism 
about  Saturday's  outcome.  "Of  course  we'll  beat  them,"  the 
modest  coach  said,  "Look,  how  many  times  have  we  beat 
them  before?  I  don't  go  there  to  lose." 


PRINCIPAL  STILL  FIGHTS  BACK 


Boycott  continues  at  OCA  -match  may  follow 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

A  student  boycott  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art 
heads  into  its  third  day  to- 
day with  about  700  of  1,030 
students  expected  to  con- 
tinue their  protest  against 
the  "unjust  dismissal"  of 
two  OCA  instructors. 

The  boycott  began  Thurs- 
day when  students  staged 
a  sit-in  in  the  auditorium 
against  Principal  Sydney 
Watson's  actions  in  firing 
Aba  Bayefsky  and  Eric  Fref- 
feld. 

Students  claim  that  the 
dismissal  of  Freifeld,  who 
has  been  22  years  at  OCA, 
and  Bayefsky,  with.  12  years 
tenure,  jeopardizes  the 
rights  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty. 

The  crisis  began  last  Mon- 
day when  Bayefsky  rose  at 
a  meeting  of  students,  fac- 
ulty and  administration  to 
clarify  a  point  Watson  had 
made. 

Bayefsky's  statement— "in 
the  interests  and  honesty  of 
the  facts,  I  would  like  to 
disagree" — led  to  a  dispute 
about  whether  Watson  was 
lying. 


At  another  meeting  the 
"f^y  Freifeld  question- 
ed the  competence  of  a 
principal  "wh0  would  not 
listen  to  his  own  students 
and  faculty." 

Wednesday  the  two  men 
were  summoned  from  their 
classes  and  dismissed  on  the 
spot. 

Their  dismissal  prompted 
the  sit-in  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day with  students,  who  say 
the  two  were  popular  and 
competent,  gaining  support 
from  nine  other  faculty 
members  among  the  50-odd 
OCA  instructors. 

Organizers  also  have 
drawn  support  from  other 
Ontario  schools  and  are 
looking  for  more  as  the  pro- 
test continues. 

Last  Monday's  meeting 
was  called  by  the  students 
council  over  a  year-old  con- 
troversy involving  the  draw 
ing  and  painting  curriculum. 

Carl  Shaeffer,  head  of  the 
drawing  and  painting  de- 
partment, was  informed  of 
drastic  changes  in  the 
course  curriculum  by  Wat- 
son. He  was  sworn  to  secre- 
cy not  to  tell  either  faculty 


or  staff  of  these  changes. 

But  rumors  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  spread  and 
students  demanded  to  know 
about  them. 

Students  in  the  depart- 
ment feared  that  eventually 
their  course  would  be  elim- 
inated and  they  would  be 
amalgamated  into  the  com- 
mercial course. 

They  formed  a  committee 
and  appointed  fourth-year 
student  John  Bowman  to 
present  their  grievances  to 
the  administration. 

Watson  refused  to  speak 
to  them  but  finally,  with 
the  threat  of  a  march  on 
Queen's  Park,  agreed  to  see 
them  last  Monday. 

After  a  headstrong  debate 
the  students  had  not  gained 
any  of  their  demands. 

"I've  been  called  a  liar  by 
one  of  my  own  staff  —  I 
really  appreciate  that,"  Wat- 
son said  in  reply  to  Bayef- 
sky's charges  that  Schaeffer 
had  been  sworn  to  secrecy 
over  the  change  of  curri- 
culum. 

Wednesday  the  two  were 
fired  because  they  were 
"poor  employees"  according 


Wl 


John  Trelevan,  SAC  Vice-president,  stood  up  and  spake 


to  Watson. 

Bowman  was  informed  by 
Watson  that  day  that  unless 
he  worked  through  the  pro- 
per channels— the  students 
council  —  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled. If  he  presented  this 
ultimatum  to  the  press  he 
would  also  be  considered 
expelled,  Watson  said. 

Bowman  knew  nothing 
then  of  the  instructors'  dis- 
missal, but  when  he  learned 
of  it  he  went  directly  to  the 
press  and  therefore  consi- 
dered himself  expelled. 

The  dismissal  of  the  two 
instructors  was  made  in 
consultation  with  other  de- 
partment hfcads  and  the 
principal.  Wcs  D'Angelo,  a 
student  council  representa- 
tive present,  was  given  no 
say.  Tim  the  students  be- 
lieve is  a  serious  infringe- 
ment of  students'  rights. 

At  the  sit-in  Thursday  the 
students  were  given  a  rous- 
ing speech  by  OUS  Vice- 
President   Brian  Switzman. 

"The  faculty  at  OCA  are 
being  treated  like  sells," 
Switzman  said.  "They  are 
forced  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  administration  or  lose 
their  jobs.  What  right  has 
the  administration  to  force 
curriculum  changes  on  the 
students  without  consulting 
either  staff  or  students 
when  they  arc  nut  even  in- 
terested in  art?" 


Some  students  sat  down  and  sang 

photos   by    LEN  GILDAY 


Friday  they  came  out  in 
full  force.  Telegrams  from 
other  universiites  and  col- 
leges and  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  poured 
in  announcing  support  for 
the  boycott. 

Representatives  from  the 
students'  executives  at  Ry- 
erson,  York.  Glendon,  U  of 
T,  George  Brown  College 
and  Windsor  spoke  to  the 
students. 

Lawyer  Vince  Kelley,  cal- 
led in  by  the  Ontario  Union 
of  Students,  said  that  accord- 
ing to  the  OCA  contract  the 
two  instructors  have  not 
been  fired. 

The  contract  states  that  in 
immediate  dismissals  writ- 
ten consent  from  Education 
Minister  William  Davis  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Davis  apparently  did 
not  give  consent.  He  has 
been  in  Chicago  for  the  last 
five  days.  Clare  Wescott,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  Mr.  Davis 
said  there  is  nothing  relat- 
ing the  minister  of  educat- 
ion to  OCA. 

Mr.  Watson  said  last  night: 
"There  is  absolutely  no 
chance  of  the  instructors 
being  rehired." 

He  noted  that  OCA  is  an 
"autonomous  college,"  in  a 
reply  to  a  query  on  whether 


Mr.  Davis  is  required  to  ap- 
prove filing  by  the  college. 

Later  he  said  this  interpre- 
tation was  "not  correct." 

He  said  nothing  would  be 
done  about  the  boycott. 

"We're  having  classes  a:> 
usual.  There's  about  75  per- 
cent attendance.  You  call 
that  a  boycott? 

"The  students  go  to  see 
the  fun  and  then  go  to  clas- 
ses." 

Thursday  the  halls  were 
empty  and  few  students  were 
seen  in  classes.  All  the  act- 
ion and  noise  came  from  one 
place  the  auditorium. 

A  petition  is  being  circulat- 
ed among  students  demand- 
ing the  reinstatement  of  the 
two  instructors.  There  are 
tentative  plans  for  a  march 
lo  Queen's  park  Tuesday  if 
I  he  two  are  rehired. 

The  students  are  calling 
lor  the  support  of  other  On- 
tario schools  to  support 
them  in  their  fight. 

Telegrams  of  support  have 
been  received  from  Ryerson, 
Laurentian,  Lakehead,  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Guelph,  Ot- 
tawa, Northern  Institute  of 
Technology,  Western,  Water- 
loo, Waterloo  Lutheran  and 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents. 


SPIED  READING  COURSE 


tflughl  ot  Yolc.  Harvard 
and  Michigan. 


Cornell   and   McGill,    Universities  of 


TRIPLE  YOUR  STARTING  SPEED  GUARANTEED 


oftend  once,  twice,  three  or  more  i 
h  in  one  ot  two  weeks  —  complete 
or  evenings.  F«cc  demonstration  anytim 


.  „jck.  By  appointment, 
i.  Study  in  your  free  time 


OPEN  ALL  SUMMER 
PERSONALIZED  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

131    BLOOR  ST.  VY.  —  COLONNADE  


Rot  menaces  Blorgs 

PANGO-PANGO  (UNS)  —  It  was 
leorncd  from  usually  reliable  sources 
todoy  that  the  opalescent  puce 
bforg  Is  in  danger  of  extinction  from 
creeping  green  fuzzy-rot. 

Erradicus  Crabbus,  leader  of  the 
infestors,  said  the  creeping  green 
tuzxy-rot  wos  part  ot  a  plot  con- 
ceived by  the  Cashmere  Blorgs  in  an 
attempt  to  goin  control  of  tnts 
country. 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

We  specialize  in  long  hair  styling 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  "'looi  St.  W.  Corner  SpacKno  -  Borders,  compus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823  


Staff 
Bulletin 
Postscripts 

Items  about  events  arranged  too 
late  for  Stall  Bulletin  should  be 
received  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  at 
Dept.  of  Information  in  Simcoe 
Hall  by  4  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday 
before  publication  here. 


Fri  Mar.  1,  9-15  p.m.  Brennon 
Ho'll  Irish  Theatre  Society  presents 
lecture  —  concert  recital  featuring 
Michael  Yeats,  son  of  W.  8.  Yeats, 
and  his  wife,  Grainne,  one  of  Ire- 
land's leading  harpists  and  tradi- 
tional singers.  Tickets  $2,  students 
SI. 25.  Phone  925-5326.   


Moncton  students  suspend  strike 


MONCTON  (CUP)  —  Stu- 
dents of  the  University  of 
Moncton  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly last  Tuesday  to  sus- 
pend their  strike,  which  had 
paralyzed  the  1,100-student 
campus  for  10  days. 

Students  had  voted  to  stay 
out  of  classes  until  the  New 
Brunswick  government  froze 
tuition  fees  at  their  present 
levels.  The  crisis  followed 
the  announcement  of  a  fee 
hike  by  the  university  admi- 
nistration. 

Wednesday,  unive  r  s  i  t  y 
President  Adelard  Savoie 
warned  that  students  miss- 
ing lectures  from  then  on 


would  have  to  make  them 
up  in  their  spare  lime  or  not 
be  allowed  to  write  final 
exams. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
800  students  who  voted  fa- 
vored halting  the  walkout. 

Meanwhile,  in  Frederic- 
tion,  the  provincial  capital, 
3,000  students  supporting 
the  tuition-freeze  demands 
demonstrated  in  front  of  the 
legislature  buildings. 

City  police  had  to  remove 
several  demonstrators  from 
the  lobby  of  the  Centennial 
Building  Wednesday,  2  7 
hours  after  they  sat-in  al  the 
height  of  the  demonstration. 


ATTEND  CLASSES!  EVALUATE  YOUR  COURSES! 

DURING 

Sacce  1968  Week 

COMING  NEXT  WEEK 

MARCH  4-8 

RESULTS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  AND  MAILED  TO  EACH  STUDENT 
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Three  history  profs 


Professor  J.  M.  S.  Careless,  former  head 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  history  depart- 
ment, is  one  of  three  department  lumina- 
ries apparently  leaving  for  other  universi- 
ties. 

The  others  are  Prof.  Ramsay  Cook,  go- 
ing to  York  University,  and  Prof.  Donald 
Creighton  who  is  reported  on  his  way  to 
Trent  University  in  Peterborough.  Prof. 
Creighton  has  denied  the  report,  however. 

Prof.  Careless,  who  has  been  here  since 
1945,  is  going  to  University  of  Victoria. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  isn't  quitting  be- 
cause of  problems  of  the  university. 

"This  damn  city  is  driving  me  away.  It's 
dirty,  crowded  and  polluted.  This  city  is  in 
a  mess  and  I've  decided  I  need  a  change. 
Maybe  things  will  look  better  from  the 
other  side  of  the  fence. 


Dr.  Louis  Hertzman,  acting  chairman  of 
the  York's  history  department,  said  he  "an- 
ticipated" that  Dr.  Cook's  appointment 
would  take  place,  but  hinted  that  it  was 
almost  certain. 

Prof.  Cook  will  sidestep  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  a  year,  where  he  will  be  visiting 
professor  of  Canadian  studies,  a  post  now 
held  by  U  of  T  President  Claude  T.  Bissell. 

It  is  estimated  that  eight  graduate  stu- 
dents are  doing  theses  in  Canadian  history 
under  Prof.  Cook's  direction. 

Dr.  Hertzman  said  these  students  could 
expect  difficulty  in  completing  their  theses 
after  Cook  leaves,  depending  on  the  U  of  T 
history  department. 

Prof.  Cook  refuses  to  say  anything  about 
his  future  except  that  he  will  be  going  to 
Harvard  for  a  year. 


Foreign  graduate  awards  €uf 


There  will  be  fewer  scho- 
larships available  for  foreign 
graduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  next  year. 

The  Province  of  Ontario 
Fellowships  will  no  longer 
be  available  to  students  in 
Canada  on  a  students  visa. 

Foreign  students  who  al- 
ready hold  the  fellowships, 
or  who  have  landed  im- 
migrant status,  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  change. 

The  applications  for  the 
fellowships  ask  the  student 
to  declare  a  serious  intent 
in  teaching  in  Ontario. 

But 'those  here  on  student 


visas  must  leave  after  com- 
pleting their  studies. 

A  spokesman  for  the  On- 
tario government  depart- 
ment of  information  said 
the  discrepancy  was  always 
recognized,  but.  "Now  we're 
making  it  official." 

In  the  past,  the  rule  has 
been  generally  ignored. 

Keith  Yates,  assistant  dean 
of  the  school  of  graduate 
studies,  said  last  week : 
"Many  foreign  stud  en  t  s 
would  like  to  declare  a  se- 
rious intent  but  are  in  no 
position  to  apply  for  landed 
immigrant  status." 


24  Woodrow  Wilson  awards  at  U  of  T 

Twenty-four  University  of 
Toronto  students  have  been 
awarded  coveted  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellowships.  U  of  T 
tied  Harvard  University  for 
third  place  among  the  307 
North  American  universities 
whose  students  got  awards. 

The  $2,000  awards  go  to 
students  judged  the  best 
university-  teacher  prospects 
in  North  America  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation.  It 
was  founded  in  memory  of 
the  late  U.S.  president 
whose  reforms  at  Princeton 
Univer sity  revolutionized 
higher  learning  in  the  U.S. 

Princeton  led  with  32 
awards. 

Toronto's  winners  are: 
William  Alexander  (Trin), 
Stephen  Barnstien  (UC), 
John  Dougheny  ( SMC ) , 
John  Dunn  (SMC),  Frede- 
rick Grossberg  (UC),  Jona- 
than Kertzer  (UC),  Brigetle 
Koestler  (SMC),  Monika 


Langer  (SMC),  Douglas 
Long  (Vic),  Carolyn  McMas- 
ter  (Trin),  Mary  Morton 
(Vic),  Kenneth  Popert  (UC), 
Daiia  Rhyne  ,Trin),  Ian  Sa- 
dinsky  (UC),  Antonio  Santo- 
suosso  (SMC),  Douglas 
Schoenherr  (Vic),  Arthur 
Sedgwick  (Trin),  Joseph 
Steiner  (UC),  Ian  Storey 
(Trin),  John  Tucker  (SMC), 
Philippa  Wallace  (UC),  Rus- 
sell Westkirk  (SMC),  Grego- 
ry Whincup  (Trin)  and  Mark 
Wilson  (Vic). 

Designates  will  be  highly 
recommended  for  first-year 
graduate  study  awards  in 
North  American  graduate 
schools. 

Ford  Foundation  funds 
will  support  50  of  the  93 
Canadian  designates  as  Woo- 
drow Wilson  Fellows  in 
1968-69. 

In  addition  to  the  24  de- 
signates, 15  University  of 
Toronto  students  won  hono- 
rable mention. 


SAC  fees  increased  by  $4  for  '68-69 

University  of  Toronto  students  may  pay  an  additional  5E4 
to  the  Students  Administrative  Council  in  1968-69. 

An  increase  in  fees  to  $12  from  $8  will  be  debated  at  the 
SAC  meeting  Wednesday. 

Finance  Commissioner  Jan  Duinker  has  recommended 
$2  of  the  increase  to  cover  increased  operating  costs.  The 
other  $2  is  advised  by  Joe  Merber,  university  committee  co- 
chairman,  and  John  Kirkpatrick,  communications  commis- 
sioner, to  cover  capital  expenditures. 

The  main  cause  for  the  increase  in  operating  costs  is  the 
introduction  of  new  SAC  educational  and  service  programs 
such  as  hiring  a  full-time  educational  consultant. 

Other  proposed  expenditures  include  the  establishment 
of  a  film  production  committee  and  subsidization  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Society. 

The  capital  expenditures  increase  is  to  cover  the  expan- 
sion of  University  of  Toronto  Radio  to  FM  programming 
and  the  increased  capital  expenditures  when  the  Campus 
Centre  opens  in  1969. 

The  increase  is  the  first  in  eight  years  and  still  leaves 
U  of  T  students  paying  the  lowest  student  fees  in  Canada. 


Dean  Yates  said  the  move 
would  reduce  the  number 
of  awards  available  to  the 
graduate  school.  More  than 
100  studenLs  will  be  affected, 
he  said. 

Tom  Faulkner,  Students 
Administrative  Council  pre- 
sident, commented,  "It  does 
not  suprise  me. 

■'They've  been  fiddling 
with  the  plan  since  it  start- 
ed without  discussing  it  in 
the  legislature.  This  isn't 
the  first  time." 

Dean  Yates  said  overseas 
students  would  be  encourag- 
ed to  apply  for  the  U  of  T 
open  fellowships.  "But  of 
course  the  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  everyone  else  on 
an  academic  basis." 

The  final  result  will  pro- 
bably be  less  scholarship 
money  for  all  the  graduate 
students,  as  the  graduate 
school  tries  to  compensate 
for  the  fellowship  cuts. 


Two  University  of  To- 
ronto students  were 
killed  and  five  others 
injured  in  a  head-on 
crash  on  Highway  11 
Saturday  morning. 

The  students,  a  1 1 
members  of  the  Em- 
manuel College  hockey 
team,  were  returning 
from  exhibition  games 
in  South  River  and 
Powassan. 

Dead  are  James  For- 
sythe  and  James  Pea- 
cock, both  25. 

Eric  Inghram,  24, 
Doug  Joblin,  23,  Fred 
Joblin,  21,  Victor  She- 
pherd, 2o,  and  Lee 
Coulter.  23,  were  injur- 
ed in  the  crash. 

The  games  are  an  an- 
nual event  organized  by 
the  South  River  United 
Church.  The  U  of  T 
team  members  called 
themselves  The  God 
Squad. 

Also  killed  in  the  ac- 
cident was  Lloyd  Hicks, 
34,  of  South  River,  the 
lone  occupant  of  the 
second  car. 


Mart  House  fj 


LIBRARY  EVENING 

with 

MARSH  JEANNERET 

Director,  University  of  Toronto  Press 
Topic 

"THE  ROLE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  PRESS" 

Wednesdoy,  February  28th 
Library  —  8:00  p.m. 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  29th 
Keith  Harrison  &  Hedi  Bourooni 
/ill  be  reading  Poems  &  Translations 
(original  &  otherwise) 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


ART  COMMITTEE 

presents 

A  discussion,  lead  by  Mr.  D.  Rogers 
of  the  National  Film  Board  and  selected  films. 
"CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  IN  THE  FILM  MEDIA". 

Music  Room  —  8:30  p.m.  Thursday,  February  29th 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


MICHAEL  MOTT 

Poetry  Editor  of  the  Kenyon  Review 
READING:  -  American  Poetry  1965-68 
DISCUSSING:  -  Contemporary  American 
Poetry  and  Poets 
Friday,  March  1st 
Music  Room  —  1:15  p.m. 
(Ladies  Welcome) 
SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 
with 

THE  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

March  3rd      8:30  p.m. 

Great  Hall 
Tickets:  —  Hall  Porter 
(Limited  number  available  to  women) 


ART  GALLERY 
FEBRUARY  27th  until  MARCH  19rh 
"PLULORUM" 

(Portfolio  and  Group  Show  by  7  Montreal 
Print  Makers) 


THIS  WEEK 

MONDAY  —  FEBRUARY  26 

Communications  Commission  Meeting  — 
4  p.m.  —  S.A.C.  Office 

TUESDAY  —  FEBRUARY  27 

Finance  Commission  Meeting  —  4.30  p.m.— 
Blue  &  White  Society  Meering  —  7.00  p.rr 
Hart  House 

WEDNESDAY  —  FEBRUARY  28 

S.A.C.  Housing  Report  Study  —  3  p.m.  So.  Sitting  Rm.  Hart  HouK 

S.A.C.  Reps  Meeting  —  5  p.m.  —  S.A.C.  Office 

S.A.C.  General  Council  Meeting  —  7  p.m.  Debates  Room 

THURSDAY  —  FEBRUARY  29 

bducarmn  Commission  Meeting  —  7.30  p.m.  So.  Sitting  Rm. 
Hart  House 


"A SUPERB  FILM!"  SPECIAL  LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT 

WALTER  REUSE,  tH 

ud  ksi?h  stuck  2  SHOWS  DAILY 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 

BOX  OFFICE  OPEN 
DAILY  12-9  PM 
PRICES  SUNDAYS  1-9PM 

"'ttfi^"  ORCHESTRA  L0GES 

EVENINGS    $4.00  I  $5.00 

MATINEES  (s.,ii,.,.  ......  $3.00  $3.50 

MATINEES  (M»n.  thru  Fii.i   $2.50  I  $3.00        J«i  tongf.  sr.  at  cAsruFiuo 

ICKETS  AVAIIA61E  DOWNTOWN  AT  BOXOFFICE  PRICES  KCLUSWitV  AT  UOODrS  IN  THE  C010NNA0E 
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Sir: 

If  anybody  still  gives  a  damn, 
it's  "Gallia  est  omnis  divias  in  tres 
partes." 

Bob  Bossln  (III  Innis) 


OCA  and  us 

The  chances  are  that  students  at  the  On- 
tario College  of  Art  will  walk  across  Queen's 
Park  Crescent  tomorrow  to  carry  their  cur- 
rent grievances  to  University  Affairs  Minu- 
ter William  Davis. 

They'll  be  carrying  a  lot  of  grievances. 
Even  though  there  are  only  about  I  ,OCU 
students  at  OCA,  their  grievances  are  dir- 
ectly relevant  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  every  other 
educational  institution  in  this  province. 

The  art  students  and  about  a  dozen  of 
their  instructors  are  fighting  for  freedom 
of  speech  in  the  Onturio  educational  sys- 
tem. 

The  freedom  of  speech  of  two  members 
of  the  faculty  of  OCA  was  seriously  violated 
by  the  principal,  Sydney  H.  Watson,  when 
he  fired  them  for  no  other  reason  than  hav- 
ing made  a  couple  of  unfavorable  remarks 
about  himself. 

Last  Wednesday,  he  gave  drawing  and 
painting  instructors  Aba  Boyefsky  and  Eric 
Freifeld  one  half  hour  to  clear  out  of  the 
OCA  building.  This,  after  12  and  22  years 
faithful  service  to  the  college. 

Watson  decided  to  forget  about  the  two 
teachers'  long  and  distinguished  records  as 
two  of  this  country's  best  painting  instruc- 
tors simply  to  show  them  who's  boss. 

Watson  told  students  and  reporters  that 
he  fired  the  two  men  because  they  called 
him  a  liar  and  an  incompetent.  An  investi- 
gation by  the  OCA  student  council  has 
shown  that,  in  fact,  neither  instructor  used 
those  words  in  direct  reference  to  Watson. 


That  he  is  a  liar  is  Watson's  own  interpre- 
tation of  certain  remarks  made  apparently 
in  good  foith  by  Boyefsky  at  a  student-fac- 
ulty assembly  last  Monday. 

And  Freifeld  remarked  at  a  Tuesday 
meeting  that  any  principal  who  will  not  lis 
ten  to  his  students  is  not  fit  to  head  a  col- 
lege. 

There  is  no  cause  for  dismissal  in  the 
actions  of  these  two  men.  Watson's  action 
was  rash  and  unfair;  proof,  in  fact,  that  if 
anyone  should  be  dismissed  it  is  he. 

The  student  strike  at  OCA  enters  its  third 
day  today.  We  hope  it  will  continue  as  long 
as  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  two  firings. 
If  the  students  go  back  to  classes  without 
total  victory,  not  only  will  they  suffer  bjt 
every  student  and  teacher  in  the  province 
will  suffer. 

Unless  Watson  can  be  made  to  reverse 
his  decision,  either  because  of  the  strike  cr 
by  pressure  through  Davis,  no  teacher  in  the 
province  will  be  able  to  voice  criticism  of 
his  administration  without  fear  of  immed- 
iate firing. 

There  seems  to  be  a  legal  technicality 
which  may  result  in  the  reinstatement  or 
Boyefsky  and  Freifeld.  Their  contract  stip- 
ulated that  they  could  be  dismissed  immed- 
iately with  the  consent  of  the  minister  of 
education.  Watson  has  admitted  that  this 
consent  had  not  been  asked  or  obtained. 

But  regardless  of  this  technicality,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  across  the  province 
should  band  together  to  support  the  OCA 
fight  immediately.  So  far,  several  student 
groups  have  sent  telegrams  of  support  to 
the  OCA  students  and  instructors.  More 


LETTERS 


rhodesian  bigotry 

Sir: 

I  left  Rhodesia  precisely  because  of  the  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  such  as  that  found  in  R.  Van  Ban- 
tling's attempt  to  criticize  Prof.  Cranford  Pratt. 
(Letter,  Feb.  16). 

R.  Jackson 

more  vigor,  please 

Sir: 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  letter  from  the 
Director  and  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press  regarding  the  interruption 
of  negotiations  between  the  SAC  and  the  Press. 
Messrs.  Jeanneret  and  Bonne  are  quite  correct  in 
that  I  did  not  say  that  the  Bookstore  Committee 
had  agreed  to  meet  our  requests.  It  was,  as  they 
and  I  have  said,  the  administrative  representatives 
of  the  Bookstore  who  had  agreed  to  support  the 
SAC's  request. 

It  was,  however,  my  impression  that  they  nad 
reconsidered  their  support  for  these  requests,  or, 
in  any  event,  were  pressing  for  them  with  less  vi- 
gor than  before.  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  therefore, 
that  this  is  not  the  case  and  that  they  are  s™ 
very  much  in  favour  of  having  students  as  full 
members  of  a  Bookstore  Committee  which  would, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  manage  the  Bookstore. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  our  chief 
problem  has  been,  not  trying  to  get  to  talk  to 
Messrs  Jeanneret  and  Bohne,  but  trying  to  get 
the  Press  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
meet  and  discuss  our  requests.  The  Governors  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  discuss  matters  with  students,  but 
prefer  to  deal  through  their  administratives  repre- 
sentatives. Since  the  examinations  are  approach- 
ing rapidly  now,  we  are  most  concerned  that  the 
Press  Committee  still  does  not  know  when  it  will 
meet  to  consider  our  request. 

Tom  Faulkner 
SAC  President 

the  artsie's  plight 

Sir: 

I  am  prompted  to  write  this  letter  in  con- 
junction with  a  recent  conversation  I  had  with 
one  oi  my  professors.  In  brief  he  stated  that  he 
was  awed  at  the  apathy  that  prevailed  in  my  class 
and  was  frustrated  with  the  apparent  disinterest. 
I  want  to  offer  him  and  any  enquiring  professor 
what  I  think  the  reason  is. 

Basically  the  problem  is  being  in  a  general 
course.  We  are  collection  of  numbers  associated 
with  a  certain  college  and  nothing  else.  It  is  true 
tjiat  apathy  exists  to  a  large  degree  but  how  can 
this  be  overcome  when  me  course  is  so  large  and 
contains  students  of  so  many  diversified  interests. 

Students  in  the  general  course  are  associated 
with  the  high  and  nugnty  faculty  oi  Arts  and 


Science.  Big  deal.  There  is  nothing  around  to  pro- 
vide motivation  or  interest. 

If  you  look  at  the  Engineering  Society  you  can 
see  why  they  are  proud  to  be  called  Engineers. 
Their  various  capers  and  the  L.G.M.B.  are  unique 
to  only  them  and  make  them  interested  to  some 
degree  in  school. 

But  what  does  an  artsie  have?  Nothing  but  the 
monotony  of  sitting  in  a  lecture  with  300  other  stu- 
dents who  hate  it  as  much  as  you. 

Take  for  another  example  the  students  in  Medi- 
cine. They  are  taking  pertinent  subjects  to  their 
desired  profession  and  in  all  probability  enjoy 
them.  But  what  about  an  artsie?  Frequently  he  is 
forced  to  take  subjects  which  he  couldn't  care  less 
about,  but  nevertheless  has  to  suffer  with  them. 
If  you  ask  me,  we're  just  puppets  being  controll- 
ed by  almighty  arts  faculty. 

Finally,  there  is  the  competition.  When  you  get 
300  students  all  trying  to  disperse  into  different 
professional  faculties  which  will  only  take  the  top 
10  per  cent,  you're  in  danger  of  getting  your  throat 
slit  by  your  classmate  who  wants  to  eliminate  you 
as  a  competitor. 

In  a  professional  course,  generally,  once  you're 
in  there,  there  is  little  chance  your  place  will  be 
usurped  by  someone  else.  But  the  artsie  has  to 
walk  around  with  the  constant  idea  of  "I  must  get 
more  marks".  How  can  you  enjoy  school  with  a 
price  like  that  on  your  mind? 

Apathy  is  the  word  all  right  and  the  reason 
why  is  justifiable.  I'm  just  as  apathetic  as  the  next 
guy  because  school  frustrates  me  to  no  end.  To 
my  poor  professor,  I  express  sympathy,  but  what 
about  us,  the  artsies,  the  poor  dejected,  apathetic 
puppets  you  see  being  strung  around  campus? 

Irv  Feferman  (II  New) 

to  clarify  again 

Sir: 

We  very  much  appreciate  -Mr.  Faulkner's  cour- 
tesy in  having  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  response  to 
our  letter  published  in  The  Varsity  (Feb.  9,  1968), 
thus  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  a  further  reply. 
Although  we  continue  to  agree  with  most  of  the 
points  Mr.  Faulkner  has  made,  we  should  like  to 
clarify  again  our  position  with  regard  to  the  pro. 
posed  Bookstores  Committee.  While  we  have  con- 
sistently urged  the  formation  of  an  effective  com- 
mittee, we  don't  believe  that  such  a  body  could 
be  reasonably  charged  with  voting  many  _of  the 
measures  which  would  be  in  its  own  interest  (for 
example,  discounts,  credit  privileges  and  other  ser- 
vices), when  the  financial  responsibility  lies  else- 
where. But  a  strong  student  committee  could  be 
invaluable  in  assisting  management  to  maximize 
such  services  to  the  University  Community.  Several 
suggestions  made  by  SAC  representatives  in  the 
past  have  already  been  incorporated  in  plans  for 
the  next  academic  year. 

Marsh  Jeanneret,  Director 
Harald  Bohne,  Business  Manager 
University  of  Toronto  Press 


support  is  needed  if  the  minister  and  the 
principal  are  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  nc 
small  fight. 

It  is  a  big  fight  involving  us  all.  This  is 
why,  today,  as  many  U  of  T  students  and 
professors  should  pay  a  visit  to  OCA  on 
McCaul  St.,  just  south  of  Dundas,  to  tell  the 
art  students  they  are  not  alone. 

Today  the  striking  students  are  collecting 
signatures  on  a  petition  asking  Davis  to  in- 
tervene on  the  two  instructors'  behalf.  They 
will  also  consider  a  proposal  to  march  on 
Queen's  Park  tomorrow  to  present  the  peti- 
tion. If  that  decision  is  reached,  OCA  stu- 
dents should  not  be  alone.  Students  and 
teachers  ot  U  of  T  and  at  every  other  edu- 
cational institution  in  Ontario  have  an  obli- 
gation to  march  with  them. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  this  contro- 
versy has  completely  sidetracked  the  stu- 
dents from  the  campaign  that  started  it  oil 
— a  battle  against  some  of  the  outdated  and 
sterile  aspects  of  education  at  OCA. 

notes .  •  • 

When  Jack  Ludwig's  novel  Confusions 
was  published  some  years  back,  at  least 
one  critic  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
asked:  "Why  isn't  he  here." 

Ludwig,  a  native  of  Winnipeg  should 
have  been  writer-in-residence  at  some  Can- 
adian university,  but  was  working  in  the 
States.  He's  an  English  professor  at  Stoney 
Brook,  a  sort  of  experimental  pin  in  New 
York  State's  58-campus  system. 

Anyway,  Ludwig  starts  a  new  job  July  I, 
as  writer-in-residence  at  U  of  T,  living  in 
Massey  College,  giving  lectures  and  sem- 
inars and  being  available  for  chats  with  stu- 
dents. 

Let's  see,  Mordecai  Richler  is  doing  the 
same  work  ot  Sir  George  Williams  Univer- 
sity and  Eorle  Birney  is  in  Waterloo.  A  few 
advances  are  being  made. 

Stoney  Brook,  by  the  way,  is  set  in  a  farm- 
ing-cum-suburban  area  on  Long  Island 
where  Suffolk  County  crime  fighters  car- 
ried off  a  military-like  marijuana  raid  on 
student  residences  two  weeks  ago  (News- 
week, Jon.  29). 

Commmissioner  of  that  rural  police  force, 
John  L.  Barry,  commented:  "Academic  free- 
dom is  not  written  into  the  penal  codes," 
while  the  school's  president,  John  Toll  said: 
"It's  the  responsibility  of  the  university 
community  to  create  a  situation  where  there 
will  be  no  need  for  undercover  agents." 

Where  presidents  and  commissione  s 
blather,  students  will  fill  the  void  ond  one 
told  it  like  it  really  is:  "I  think  someday  we'll 
look  back  on  this  raid  like  our  parents  look- 
ed back  on  police  raids  of  the  Prohibition 
era." 

varefty 
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SAC:  what  a  social  union  means 


IdIs,J.s  the  first  of  a  two-part 

A"'5LE  'N  WHICH  SAC'S  FINANCE 
COMMISSIONER  EXPLAINS  HOW  SAC'S 
NEW  ORIENTATION  AFFECTS  THE  AV. 
ERA6E  STUDENT.  Y 


By  JAN  DUINKER 

SAC  representatives  have  changed  over  the 
be  -,neW,,yearS^The  SAC  reP  of  the  Past  would 

the  Ih ■  aVerage  S°rt  of  ^  who  wore 
he  right  clothes,  went  to  the  right  parties  and 

was  accepted  by  all  the  right  college  cliques 

He  would  be  in  fact  the  expected  product  of 
the  system  that  created  him,  the  popularity  con- 
test elect.on.  He  would  have  run  for  SAC  be- 

tTa^f  mi^T8'1'  ^experience  as  a  junior  poli- 
t  an  might  be  valuable,  or  because  he  thought 
it  might  look  good  on  a  job  application  form; 
ML.  ™u  d  be  a  great  place  to  make  friends  that 
might  help  him  in  his  future  career  as  a  lawyer 
or  business  man. 

His  political  debate  would  consist  of  jocular 
attacks  and  defences  of  the  various  campus  cli- 
ques and  organizations;  he  would  feel  his  prime 
responsibility  as  SAC  rep  was  to  lobby  for  his 
constituency  to  make  sure  that  they  got  a  fair 
share  of  the  SAC  pork  barrel. 

NO  PETTY  LOBBYING 

But  SAC  representatives  have  changed,  they 
are  just  as  easy  going  as  always  (maybe  not  as 
well  liked);  but  the  modern  SAC  rep  is  certainly 
more  serious  than  his  "quiet  generation"  prede- 
cessor. SAC  meetings  are  now  taken  up  by  the 
analysis  of  philosophies  and  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Utopian  structures.  SAC  reps  now  talk 
about  the  socialist-liberal  dialogue,  selling-out  to 
the  system,  and  the  anti-ideological  thinking  of 
administrators.  They  don't  care  that  much  about 
petty  lobbying;  there  are  many  more  important 
things  to  do. 

This  year,  SAC  has  changed  from  the  liberal 
student  government  of  the  nineteen  fifties  tow- 
ards the  "social  union"  students  government  of 
the  future.  Now  what  does  this  really  mean? 
How  will  this  new  "social  union"  political  philo- 
sophy affect  the  average  student? 

Besides  the  changes  in  SAC  reps  themselves, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  policies  that  SAC 
now  expouses.  The  policies  of  SAC  are  now  bas- 
ed on  well-thought  out  philosophies  of  education, 
of  democracy,  etc,  and  now  seem  to  reflect  a 
much  more  reasoned  view  of  society  than  that  vi- 
sualized by  the  student  leaders  of  the  past  fight- 
ing for  their  share  of  SAC  budget.  And  in  even 
some  cases,  the  present  policies  of  SAC  have  in- 
itiated action.  Hence  we  have  the  development 
of  the  student  power  movement. 

But  what  are  the  ideas  which  direct  the  pre- 
sent change  in  SAC?  What  exactly  does  this  "so- 
cial unionism"  mean?  Social  unionism  can  be 
best  described  as  a  compromise  between  twen- 
tieth century  liberalism  and  the  ideology  of  stu- 
dent syndicalism. 

Twentieth  century  liberalism  provides  the  prag- 
matism which  allows  the  student  union  to  inte- 
ract and  to  exist  with  the  rest  of  society,  while 
student  syndicalism  provides  the  ideas  and  the 


direction  of  the  policies  of  student  unionism. 
(A  brief  explanation  of  student  syndicalism  —  stu- 
dent syndicalism  was  first  aropted  by  U.N.E.F. 
(French  Union  of  Students)  in  Grenoble  in  f946. 
This  philosophy  is  based  on  two  fundamental 
principals  (1)  the  student  is  a  young  intellectual 
worker  (2)  the  student  should  view  all  problems 
of  society  in  terms  of  what  he  can  do  individ- 
ually or  collectively  as  a  student). 

IMPROVE  STUDENT  ENVIRONMENT 

The  first  priority  of  student  unionism  is  to 
improve  the  environment  and  conditions  where 
the  student  does  his  studying — in  the  classroom 
situation.  Student  unionism  would  feel  that  the 
real  need  of  reform  or  change  in  the  university 
is  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  lecture  room;  edu- 
cation should  be  directed  towards  the  interac- 
tion of  professor  and  student  so  that  a  creative 
dialogue  is  developed. 

Student  unionism  also  has  an  idea  of  demo- 
cracy; not  simply  based  on  the  principal  of  one 
man  -  one  vote  but  rather  based  on  the  idea  of 
a  "free  and  liberated"  human  being  who  has 
equal  opportunity  to  take  part  in  all  aspects  of 
society's  workings.  Student  unionism  would  feel 
that  it  should  concern  itself  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  students  rather  than  wasting  its  time  on 
the  superficial  extra-curricular  affairs  which  took 
up  the  time  of  student  governments  of  the  past; 
the  student  union  would  articulate  the  student 
position  in  all  cases  where  united  student  action 
is  desired. 

But  what  good  is  "student  unionism"  for  the 
average  student?  Is  it  simply  a  grab  for  power 
(to  quote  John  Burns  of  the  Globe  and  Mail). 
Perhaps  this  question  can  be  answered  by  look- 
ing at  a  university  which  operates  under  this  phi- 
losophy. Such  a  university  would  be  the  Univer- 
sity of  Goteborg  in  Sweden.  (I  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  meeting  the  student  president  of  this  uni- 
versity this  summer). 

One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  in  student  union- 
ism is  that  the  student  union  should  look  after 
all  the  common  interests  of  students.  This  would 
mean  that  the  student  union  would  have  control 
over  all  aspects  of  the  university  which  solely 
concerned  students.  Going  back  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Goteborg,  we  would  see  that  the  student 
union  has  complete  control  of  all  the  residences. 

NO  "IN  LOCO  PARENTIS" 

Living  accommodation  for  students,  is  funda- 
mentally a  student  problem  and  it  appears  point- 
less to  have  the  academic  half  of  the  university 
concern  itself  with  this  problem.  (Goteborg  stu- 
dent union  owns  $75  million  of  residences 
(this  is  over  one-half  the  assets  of  the  Univer- 
sity— U  of  Goteborg  si  about  the  same  size  as  U 
of  T).  The  residences  themselves  are  run  by  the 
students  that  live  there. 

The  concept  of  "loco  parentis"  which  has  some 
influence  in  Canada  does  not  exist  in  this  Swe- 
dish University.  The  student  would  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  that  is  all;  if  he  had 
any  secondary  group  restrictions,  they  would  be 
to  the  student  union  —  but  these  don't  really  ex- 
ist. The  student  union  also  provides  many  servi- 
ces for  the  students;  it  provides  really  every  ser- 
vice the  student  would  want  -  restaurants,  pub- 
lishing house,  secretarial  pools,  hospital,  etc. 


Tom  Faulkner 
and  Bill  Charl- 
ton shown  vot- 
ing for  each 
other  during 
December  mid- 
mid  -  term  SAC 
election. 

photo  by  Dave  Isooc 


Column  and  half 

dining  with  the  community  elite  I 

The  best  thing  about  the  University  Col-  \ 

lege  Scholars'  Dinner  was  seeing  Allan  Ka-  | 
min  in  a  shirt  and  tie. 

*  m 

The  coveted  red  and  white  embossed  in-  II 

vitation  with  the  UC  seal  announced  the  H 

august  event.  "The  Principal  requests  the  il 

honour  of  your  company  .  .  ."  Well,  it's  a  ll 
good  place  to  make  an  appearance. 

Tis  indeed  a  warm  and  wonderful  feel-  j| 
ing  when  Principal  LcPan  greets  us: 

"University  College  has  a  warm  place  in  {! 

her  heart   for  all   its  students— even  the  II 

third  class  students, — yes,  even  the  drop-  If 

outs.  But  for  you  people — an  especially  j[ 
warm  place." 

Drop-outs  rejoice!  University  College  has  ill 
a  warm  place  in  her  heart  for  you. 

A  Gentleman  named  Mr.  Swan  gave  the  III 

after-dinner  address.  It  was  a  pleasant  talk  Ijj 

with  just  the  right  proportion  of  congratu-  III 

lations  for  us  (the  scholars),  light-hearted  Hi 

anecdotes  (with  a  message)  and  candid  ad-  HI 

vice  to  stand  us  in  good  stead  for  the  fu-  ||l 

ture   (shades   of   high   school   commence-  III 

ment).  Also  some  in-jokes  for  the  head  Hi 
table. 

He  said  wc  should  not  be  afraid  to  in-  III 

i  dulge  our  senses.  But,  he  cautioned,  do  not  | 

||  prostitute  them— do  not  misuse  them  so  ||j 

j   that  they  become  deadened  instead  of  shar-  HI 

|i  pened.  I  watched  Kamin  folded  over  the  pi 

j  back  ol  his  chair.  He  hasn't  missed  a  Scho-  Hi 
I!  lar's  Dinner  yet. 

jj      But  the  UC  dinner  is  small-time  compar-  HI 

||  ed  to  the  annual  bash  in  the  Great  Hall  for  Hi 

[j  the  one-one  people.  These  select  few  are  Hi 

|j  those  who  have  stood  first  in  first  class  III 

j!  honours  in  each  course  of  the  Faculty  of  {H  » 
i]  Arts  and  Science. 

The  first  and  last  time  I  made  the  scene  III 
at  one  of  these  was  in  my  freshman  year.  HI 
Some  of  us  who  had  psyched  out  the  On-  jjj 
tario  government  on  the  grade  13  depart-  Hi 
mentals  were  invited  to  mingle  with  the  jjj 
elect. 

At  the  one-one  dinner  a  strange  rite  is  ill 
practised.  All  the  faculty  members  enter  the  Hi 
hall  first  and  take  every  second  seat.  Then  jjj 
the  students  file  in  and  take  the  remain-  ijj 
ing  seats  between  the  faculty  members,  jj! 
That's   for  student-faculty  communication,  jji 

Now,  lor  a  freshman,  the  Great  Hall  is  a  ijj 
sobering  and  humbling  experience.  Magis-  jji 
terial  portraits  of  university  presidents  and  |jj 
chancellors  and  other  pillars  of  the  acade-  Ijj 
mic  community  look  down  sternly  upon  the  III 
undergraduates;  the  resonant  periods  of  III 
Milton's  Areopogitica  declare  "Methinks  I  Hi 
see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  Na-  jjj 
tion  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  jjj 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks  .  .  ."  Ill 
And  there,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  jj! 
professors,  in  the  lofty  hall  sit  I — the  quak-  ill 
ing  freshman. 

The  dinner  conversation,  as  I  remember,  jjj 
was  one  of  the  first  traumatic  experiences  pi 
of  my  academic  career. 

"Oh,  you're  in  English  are  you,  miss?"  ]-:; 
said  a  hoary  sage  sitting  across  from  me  ge-  jj| 
nially.  "Now  let's  see,  can  you  tell  me  who  III 
wrote  the  quotation  engraved  on  the  panel-  jjj 
ling?" 

"Do  or  die,"  think  I.  "It  isn't  from  Wat-  m 
hering  Heights  or  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  It  ill 
isn't  even  from  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  or  The  ill 
Tempest."  (so  much  for  high  school  En-  HI 
gtish). 

"I'm  short-sighted,"  say  I  meekly.  "I  can't  HI 
read  it."  That's  beating  the  system! 

Robertson  Davies,  B.  Utt.,  D.  Litt.,  LL.D.,  |jj 
spoke  at  that  august  gathering,  I  remember.  HI 
He  was  better  than  a  floor  show.  Who  can  jjj 
forget  how  he  greeted  us? 

"You  are  the  cream  of  the  cream,"  he  jll 
announced. 
Wc  writhed  with  humility. 

— Donni  Bohnen  Hi 
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LIBRARY  EVENING 

Wednesday,  February  28th 
Library  —  8:00  p.m. 

MARSH  JEANNERET 

(Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press) 
Topic 

THE  ROLE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  PRESS" 

i Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

4  positions  in  the  National  Teacher 
Division  of  Grolier  Limited. 

THE  JOB  — -  Selling  teaching  aids  to  elementary  school  teochers 

PROVEN  STUDENT  SUCCESS  — 

A)  This  division  hos  been  operating  since  1962. 

(B)  Last  summer's  average  earnings  $250.00  per  wk. 

(C)  19  of  20  students  are  returning  this  year. 

TO  MAINTAIN  THIS  QUALITY  WE  ARE 

(A)  Selecting  only  University  Students 

(B)  Selecting  only  students  who: 

t  i)  are  willing  to  work  long  hours 

(  r ■>  are  willing  to  travel  throughout  Ontorio. 

tin)  hove  O  reliable  car. 

CONTACT 

Student  Placement  Office  at  581  Spodina 

For  interviews  on  TUES.  MARCH  5 


IN  PERSON! 

THE  BROTHERS-IN-LAW 

Canada's  Kings  of  Satire 
Singing  their  big  hits 
(The  Pill,  The  Canada  Goose,  etc.) 

MASSEY  HALL 

Sunday,  March  3rd  at  8:00  p.m. 

Tickets  on  sale  now  at 
Sam  The  Music  Man,  347  Yonge  Street 
ADMISSION  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  ADULTS  ONLY 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
LITERARY  INSTITUTE 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

8:00  P.M.      SEELEY  HALL 

"THINGS  THAT  GO  BUMP 
IN  THE  NIGHT" 

TODAY 

PROF.  E.  E.  ROSE 

Deportment  of  History 
MON.  MAR.  4th 
DR.  PAUL  CHRISTIE 

Superintendent,  Ontario  Hospitol 
MON.  MARCH  8th 

THE  REV.  PROF.  J.  E.  BRUMS, 

Chairman  of  Theology,  St.  Michoel's  College 

Chairman:  Professor  .G.A.B.  Wotson 
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SAC  visits  high  school 

the  smart  land  of  thighs  and  money 


By  PAUL  MACRAE  ■ 

The  pupils  of  Forest  Hill 
Collegiate  are  rich  and  look 
it. 

The  boys  wear  sweaters 
and  slacks,  hair  is  neatly 
combed  no  matter  how  long 
it  is. 

The  girls  have  long  dark 
hair  and  deep  brown  eyes, 
slim  hips  and  carefully 
groomed  thighs  under  just- 
right  minis.  They  didn't  look 
that  good  when  I  went  to 
high  school. 

They're  more  sophisticat- 
ed than  I  remember  from 
my  high  school  days,  and 
they're  all  headed  straight 
for  university. 

Thus  it  was  surprising  that 
only  15  showed  up  in  the 
school  cafeteria  last  Monday 
for  the  first  part  of  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil's high  school  visits  pro- 
gram, headed  by  Georgina 
Solymar  (II  Vic). 

"The  teachers  kicked  the 
other  kids  in  the  cafeteria 
out,"  Georgina  explained  an- 
grily. 

The  ones  who  came  were 
missing  a  period  of  classes 
and  had  to  sign  a  list  in  the 
Student  Counselling  Office. 

"I  wouldn't  sign  a  list," 
Georgina  snorted.- 

During  the  next  hour  and 
a  half  the  cafeteria  filled  up 
until  finally  about  40  stu- 
dents were  clustered  around 
Jules  Kronis  (III  Law),  Russ 
Schachar  (I  Meds),  Mark 
Sydney  (III  UC)  and  Geor- 
gina. 

Mark  and  Georgina  look 
those  interested  in  arts.  Ini- 
tially there  were  two  of  them. 
The  rest  were  more  interest- 
ed in  hearing  about  law, 
medicine    and  engineering. 

"Most  of  them  aren't  ready 
for  university  and  really 
don't  want  to  go,"  Georgina 
noted,  "but  at  this  school, 
they  are  expected  to."  Geor- 


gina should  know  —  she  at- 
tended the  collegiate. 

Kronis  concentrated  on 
solid  information  —  where 
to  study  and  how  much  to 
read,  watching  the  Here  and 
Now  for  events,  whether  to 
buy  insurance. 

"After  two  years  of  pre- 
meds,  you  become  a  mem- 
ory machine,"  Schachar  told 
his  audience.  "I  come  out  of 
a  2i-hour  exam  paralyzed. 
But  you  need  marks  to  give 
the  professor  an  assessment 
of  your  work. 

"Or  maybe  we  need  to 
change  the  philosophy  or 
start  a  new  type  of  examin- 
ation system. 

"The  place  to  start  is  high 
school,  or  even  better,  pub- 
lic school." 

A  boy  with  a  splash  of  hair 
across  his  forehead  and  a 
blue  sweater  exploded:  "I 
get  one  period  of  history  a 
week  —  the  rest  the  teacher 
talks  about  a  TV  show  on 
the  Third  Reich  or  garbage 
like  that. 

"I  go  to  class  to  pass  ex- 
ams. I've  got  better  things 
to  do  than  listen  to  garbage." 

"Shall  we  go?"  the  kindly- 
looking,  white-haired  middle- 
aged  guidance  teacher  in  a 
blue,  knee-length  suit  broke 
in.  Earlier  her  contribution 
had  been  carefully  phrased 
stopgap  questions  when  her 
charges  ran  dry.  Some  didn't 
w  ant  to  go. 

The  guidance  teacher  put 
a  pile  of  excuse  slips  on  the 
table  and  the  kids  who  want- 
ed to  stay  filled  them  out. 

As  they  did  I  noticed  a  boy 
in  a  purple  sweater  talking 
lo  her.  He  looked  her  in  the 
face  once  during  a  two-min- 
ute conversation.  The  rest  of 
the  time  he  jerked  his  head 
from  side  to  side  avoiding 
her  eyes. 

"How  else  can  you  teach 
people?"  blue  sweater  ask- 


ed Schachar.  "What  can  you 
possibly  change?" 

"You  can  sit  and  talk 
about  things,"  another  boy 
in  a  grey  sweater  ventured. 

"More  comes  out  of  it  that 
way,"  Schachar  agreed. 

"Yeah,"  said  grey  sweater, 
"you  forget  the  books  and 
you  learn  something." 

The  boy  with  the  squint 
interrupted:  "Why  talk  about 
it?  You  can  get  just  as  much 
information  from  an  after- 
noon's reading  in  the  lib- 
rary." 

"This  is  a  progressive 
school  and  a  progressive 
area,"  Georgina  had  explain- 
ed earlier.  "There  are  no 
grades  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  13's  are  free  to  at- 
tend school  or  not.  They're 
trying  to  extend  this  to  the 
12's." 

Grey  sweater:  "I  had  four 
useless  periods  out  of  eight 
today." 

Schachar:  "What  about  the 
poor  guys  that  had  eight  and 
couldn't  walk  out?" 

"The  training's  good  here, 
but  there's  no  learning,"  a 
lad  in  brown  turtleneck 
said. 

"You  should  be  able  to  do 
what  you  want  to  create 
your  own  education,"  Scha- 
char agreed. 

"Nothing's  stopping  you," 
said  a  boy  with  a  squint. 
"But  there  has  to  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discipline." 

"You  know,"  a  brown- 
jacketed  lad  told  me  later, 
"We've  got  a  French  teacher 
who  really  wants  to  involve 
you.  If  the  class  is  bored  he 
changes  to  another  topic.  He 
holds  a  dialogue  with  him- 
self and  then  involves  you  in 
it." 

He  grimaced.  "I  failed,  but 
at  least  it  wasn't  his  fault.  It 
was  my  fault. 

"I  had  a  French  teacher 
last  year  who  was  really  bad. 
I  failed  then  too,  but  it  was 
her  fault." 

Jody  is  a  remarkably  at- 
tractive brunette  wearing  a 
purple  mini-dress  and  white 
net  stockings.  She  says  she 
is  a  conformist. 

"I  didn't  used  to  be,"  she 
explains.  "I  used  to  break 
the  rules,  but  not  any  more. 

"You  have  to  obey  the  rul- 
es of  the  society.  You  can't 
do  anything  about  it.  Besid- 
es, most  kids  don't  want  to 
change.  Grade  10  kids  are 
too  irresponsible  to  be  with- 
out rules." 

Jody  wants  to  be  a  teacher 
when  she  finishes  university. 
Preferably  with  underprivil- 
eged children.  Why  not  with 
brilliant  kids? 

"They  don't  need  help." 

Afterward  I  strolled 
through  the  school's  pink 
corridors  with  its  green  and 
pink  lockers  and  honor  aw- 
ard plaques  on  the  walls, 
peeked  into  the  huge  gym- 
nasium, listened  to  the  noise 
and  sidestepped  rapidly-mo- 
ving bodies. 

As  I  left  I  noticed  a  sign 
on  a  window  reading: 
JOB  CORPS 
Wilbur  Welfare 
Needs  You 

I  don't  recall  that  in  my 
high  school. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

CONFERENCE 
ON  AFRICAN 
AFFAIRS 

march  1-2,  1968 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  I,  8-11:30 

SYDNEY  SMITH  HALL,  ROOM  2135 

SAT.,  MARCH  2,  10  a.m.  -  12  p.m. 

WEST  HALL,  ROOM  201,  U.C. 
1-6:  CONVOCATION  HALL,  U of T 

Reception:  6-8  At  the  International  Student's  Centre 
Sponsored  by  The  African  Students  Union  of  Toronto 
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Students  at  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre  are 
busily  completing  plans  for 
their  International  Variety 
Festival,  which  will  fill  the 
Ryerson  auditorium  this  Sa- 
turday. 

Students  from  17  coun- 
tries and  regions  will  take 
part  in  the  affair,  organized 
in  the  form  of  a  competition. 
They  will  present  skits,  fa- 
shion shows,  folk  dances, 
songs  and  poetry  readings 
representative  of  their  home- 
lands. 

"The  purpose."  says  orga- 
nizer Vernon  Edwards  (I 
Meds),  "is  to  give  each 
country  15  minutes  to  say 
in  the  most  vivid  and  artistic 
manner  something  about 
some  facet  of  the  country. " 

Eel  wards,  who  organized 
two  similar  festivals  at  Mc- 
Gil!  University,  said  six  jud- 
ges will  award  a  trophy  to 
the  best  competitor  and 
three  prizes  to  runncrs-up. 

The  areas  represented 
are:  Africa,  China,  Estonia, 
French  Canada,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary, India,  Indo  n  e  s  i  a  , 
Japan,  Latvia,  Malaysia,  Sin- 
gapore, Pakistan.  Philippi- 
nes, Poland,  the  Slavic  coun- 
tries and  the  West  Indies. 

Any  profits  will  go  to  the 
Canada  plus  One  Project,  a 
branch  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

Of  the  1,450  tickets,  only 
500  are  left.  They  are  on  sale 
at  the  ISC,  33  St.  George. 


VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON  PAPER  —  THURS  12  NOON 
WED.  PAPER  —  FRI.  12  NOON 
FRI.  PAPER  —  TUES.  12  NOON 

SUBMIT  TO  S.A.C.  OFFICE 
MAIN  CAMPUS 


am  a  SupermaiiMer 
rtkitif  flytonif 

His  capemforhws 
jir  sure! 


Cert  am  that  such,  a , 
Jorteivlious  portent  lode 
some  vestite  o£ 
mischief,  cshe  sought 
tlte  sooth  o£  her  ° 
fr  iendly  sufxr/na/tajer 
at  her  -friendly 
eampusbanks. 

<*  what  <m  it  mean  ?  " 
she  qjieried  <jweit>lously, 

w  J>*cta%  freak  wind 
Currents  at  around 
28,000  feet. "replies 
the  friendly  manager. 

it  is  really  phenomenal  _ 
liowttiuch  ourmanajSers 
know  afcout  u  ' 
finance. 

tumour  nas  it  that 
they  iuiow  of  sucli 
hi6ner  matters  from, 
first  hand  information 

which,  is  prohaHy, 
■ray  a  campusbank, 
supermana4sr  is 
Someone  jwcan. 
look  up  to. 


university  ave  s>  d&ieqe  sl.branch 
open.  9."iO  b»  6  Monday  foThutidity-9.150to6R.iday 

are  90 branches  in  iaronlo 
BIT  of  Ihera-vei-y  friendly- 


McMASTER  UNIVERSITY 


Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programmes  in  Sociology 
Comparative  and  Theoretical  Emphasis 

Applications  invited  from  First  class 
students  without  a  degree  in  sociology. 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

presents 

Starer  —  Dialogues 
Stravinsky  —  Solo  for  unaccomp.  violin 
Wolff  —  Trio 

TUES.  FEB.  27    1  P.M.  CONCERT  HALL  EJB 


NEW  COLLEGE  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  PRESENTS: 

PROF.  GOUDGE 

Choirmon  of  The  Deportment  of  Philosophy 

"Misunderstanding  Human  Nature" 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  EVOLUTION 

Wednesday  Feb.  28,   1:00  p.m.    S.S.  2117 


GENERAL  MEETING 

of  ALL  OVERSEAS  STUDENTS 

and  interested  Canadian  students 

at  the  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 

33  St.  George  St. 

to  DEBATE  proposals  for  the 
Structure  of  the  STUDENT  COMMITTEE 

ONE  p.m.  TODAY 

Vote  on  the  proposals  in  REFERENDUM 
on  TUES.  27th  FEB.,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
at  the  International  Student  Centre. 


Music  Committee  of  Hart  House  presents 

THE  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

singing  the  final 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

March  3rd       9:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall 
Tickers:  -  Hall  Porter 

(Limited  number  available  to  women) 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

with 

THE  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

March  3rd       3:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall 
Tickets:  .  Hall  Porter 

(Limited  number  available  to  women) 

THE  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

sing  the  final 

SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

March  3rd       8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall 
Tickets:  -  Hall  Porter 

(Limited  number  available  to  women) 


NO  FOOLING 


HART  HOUSE 
NOMINATIONS 
REALLY  CLOSE 

5  p.m.  Feb.  29 


(FORMS  &  INFORMATION  AT  UNDERGRADUATE  OFFICE  928-2446) 
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CAMPUS  KIT  is  a  package  of  well-known 
products  offered  exclusively  to  university 
students  by  a  select  group  of  Canadian 
manufacturers.  CAMPUS  KIT  is  sold  for 
only  48c  ...  to  cover  packaging  and  distri- 
bution costs.  As  quantities  are  limited,  it  is 
operated  on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis  - 
one  only  per  student !  (Please  show  your 
ATL  card  !) 

WHAT  DO  TOU  GET  ? 


MEN'S  CAMPUS  KIT 

over  $2.00  value  for  only  48^ 

•  An  Eogle  Stickpen  (reg,  TM) 

•  A  tube  of  Groom  &  Clean  Hoirdressing 

•  A  package  of  3  Shick  Super  Stainless 
Double-edge  blades. 

•  A  tube  of  Fact  Toothpaste 

•  An  8-tablet  package  of  Alka-Seltzer 

•  Plus,  several  other  valuable  offers. 


WOMEN'S  CAMPUS  KIT 

over  $5.00  value  for  only  48/ 

•  Noxzema  Cover  Girl  Liquid  Make-up 

•  A  Bottle  of  Softique  Bath  Oil 

•  An  Eogle  Stickpen  (Reg.  TM) 

•  Zero  Coldwoter  Soap  (6  oz.  size) 

•  A  tube  of  Foct  Toothpaste 

•  An  8-tablet  pockage  of  Alka-Seltzer 

•  A  bottle  of  Bufferin  Tablets. 

•  Plus,  several  other  Valuable  offers. 

AVAILABLE  ONLY  TO 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
STUDENTS,  AT  


726  YONGE 
STREET 
STORE 
ONLY! 
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SENECA 

A  Community  Colleg 


"Have  you  taken  LSD?" 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"Do  you  take  speed  pills?" 

"No,  I  stay  away  from  speeds."  A  long- 
haired hippy  blinks  into  the  strong  lights 
in  the  television  studio. 

From  inside  the  control  room,  a  voice 
comes  over  to  one  of  the  cameramen, 
"Listen,  once  he's  off  camera,  I  want  num- 
ber three  to  sweep  around  and  get  a  close- 
up." 

The  program  is  one  in  the  series,  "Hip* 
pies,  Hooters  and  Loud-Mouth  Hollerers". 
an  English  course  at  the  newly  opened 
Seneca  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology in  North  York.  And  this  course  is 
only  an  option. 

"The  term  hippy  comes  from  the  word, 
"hip".  And  if  you're  hip,  that  means  you 
understand,  you're  with  it."  Jim  Ranee, 
a  well  dressed,  self-confident  and  very 
articulate  hippy  stretches  his  legs,  ready 
for  the  next  question  from  the  group  of 
students  sitting  around  on  the  lush  car- 
peted floor  of  the  studio. 

Soon  the  program  is  over,  the  student 
cameramen  swing  the  cameras  down,  a 
few  lights  go  off  and  some  students  pick 
up  their  books  and  start  to  move  to  their 
next  class. 

But  an  equal  number  get  up  and  go  over 
to  talk  with  Ranee,  asking  him  questions 
about  himself,  about  hippies  and  about 
the  comments  he  made  during  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  in  no  hurry  to  leave  and 
nobody  hurries  them  along  to  the  next 
class. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  STUDENTS 

I  watch  the  program  sitting  on  the  com- 
fortable green  carpet,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  students  who  describe  their 
school  and  their  courses  with  an  enthus- 
iasm that  is  surprising  and  refreshing. 

One  pretty  co-ed  Maxine  Mackenzie,  20, 
finds  the  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and 
lack  of  cliques  among  the  students  ex- 
citing. 

"No  small  groups  that  stick  together," 
she  says,  "Here,  you  can't  tell  who's  who." 
Vince  Cairo,  20,  the  one  who  interviewed 
has  a  word  for  it,  "It's  hip,"  he  says. 
"Next  week's  drug  week.'  He  is  referring 
to  the  next  program  to  be  taped  and 
shown  to  English  classes  by  closed  cir- 
cuit television. 

"And  we're  going  to  see  The  War  Game 
in  two  weeks." 

The  teacher,  or  rather  "English  Mas- 
ter" for  the  course  is  Don  Evans,  who 
graduated  from  Radio  and  TV  Arts  at 
Ryerson  and  then  got  his  B.A.  at  Wes- 
tern. He  is  presently  working  on  an  M.A. 
in  English  there.  He  explains  the  purpose 
of  one  of  his  courses  in  communications. 


COMMUNICATIONS  COURSES 

"We  try  to  show  the  students  how  they 
are  manipulated  by  T.V.  The  course  is  16 
weeks,  eight  of  which  are  devoted  to 
learning  the  operation  of  the  television 
equipment  and  videotape  as  well  as  pic- 
torial composition.  Four  are  given  to  the 
study  of  other  mass  media,  such  as  news- 


papers and  radio."  On  the  bulletin  board 
are  newspaper  clippings  and  articles. 

The  cafeteria  is  crowded  with  students 
laughing,  talking,  playing  cards  and  eat- 
ing. I  sit  down  and  am  welcome.  There  is 
no  racial  discrimination  at  Seneca. 

I  ask  Jo  Anne  Haiiey,  18,  a  secretarial 
student,  what  she  thinks  of  Seneca.  She 
answers  curtly  but  sincerely  "I  like  it." 

Why  did  she  come  to  Seneca?  She  starts 
but  is  interrupted  by  Steve  Swift,  19. 
"You  had  no  place  else  to  go,  admit  it," 
he  says  laughingly. 

That  is  the  truth  for  the  great  majori- 
ty of  students  at  Seneca.  Some  cannot 
or  do  not  want  to  go  to  university  and 
this  school  as  well  as  the  four  others  in 
the  Toronto  area  has  given  them  another 
chance  at  education.  For  others,  It  is 
a  preparation  for  university,  giving  them 
a  little  more  time  and  background  than 
they  would  have  had  if  they  went  in  fresh 
from  grade  thirteen. 

Students  can  enter  the  college  from 
grade  12  and  the  diploma  courses  are 
from  two  to  three  years  long.  With  a 
diploma  the  students  can  enter  business 
industry  or  government,  or  go  on  to 
higher  education.  The  courses  range  from 
Business  Administration  and  Computer 
Technology  lo  Principles  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Crime  Detection. 


RELATION  TO  REAL  WORLD 

The  thing  that  is  most  noticeable  about 
the  courses  at  Seneca  is  their  relation  to 
the  real  world.  The  Social  Welfare  course 
consists  of  field  work  and  experience.  The 
Early  Childhood  Education  course  often 
has  real  children  and  the  students  build 
puppet  theatres  and  dolls. 

Even  in  the  secretarial  course,  there  is 
a  room  set  up  to  resemble  an  actual  busi- 
ness office  as  closely  as  possible.  The  col- 
lege itself  is  a  converted  factory,  with 
spacious  halls  and  colourful  rooms. 

There  are  no  rules  in  the  college  and 
students  are  encouraged  to  develop  res- 
ponsibility from  this  freedom.  The  free- 
dom shows.  Everybody  at  the  college  is 
helpful,  considerate  and  enthusiastic,  es- 
pecially the  teachers.  Some  come  in  turtle- 
neck  sweaters  and  the  atmosphere  that 
pervades  the  classes  is  relaxed,  confident 
and  friendly. 

The  President's  opening  address  for  the 
second  semester  was  given  to  twenty  stu- 
dents at  a  time  in  a  comfortable,  mod- 
ern carpeted  room. 


A  SENECA  DIPLOMA 

Mr.  W.  T.  Newnham,  who  recalled  thai 
he  himself  was  a  high  school  dropout, 
welcomed  the  students  to  Seneca  with  a 
minimum  of  pomp  and  oratory  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  friendliness  and  common  sense. 
"What  value  is  a  Seneca  diploma?"  he 
asked,  "Nothing.  A  10-dollar  bill  is  worth 
nothing  unless  a  country  is  strong  and 
can  back  it  up." 

The  address  lasted  20  minutes.  In  it 
Mr.  Newnham  outlined  the  expansion  of 
the  college,  which  aims  to  have  over  20,- 
000  people  in  twenty  years.  He  told  how 
it  is  overcrowded  but  how  the  college  has 
persisted  with  its  "open  door"  policy  to 


and  Loud-Mouth  Hollerers":  a  Seneca  English 


course. 


?n°(wSf°Plt°.f  man5'  a8es  and  in^rests 
listen! t^i;(the!r  education.  The  students 
listened  attentively. 

tarmlhif'"''-  lhe  Province  °f  Ontario  es- 
tablished eighteen  community  colleges 
in  response  to  the  great  need  for  higher 
education  other  than  university.  Too  many 
students  have  been  dropping  out  of  school 
»^U.le  e  ProsPect  °f  grade  thirteen 
and  then  university  seemed  too  formi- 
oable  a  barrier  to  overcome. 

FIRST  GRADUATES 

A  major  test  for  the  colleges  comes 
this  spring.  Centennial  college  in  Scar- 
borough, which  opened  in  1966,  will  send 
the  graduates  of  its  two  year  courses  into 
the  outside  world. 

Their  success  in  finding  good  jobs  will 
be  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the  com- 
munity colleges.  Next  year  will  prove  an 
even  greater  test  when  the  rest  of  the  col- 
leges release  their  first  graduates. 

It  also  gives  a  chance  to  older  people 
who  want  to  get  an  education. 

One  such  person  is  Mrs.  Percy  Saltz- 
man,  who  is  enrolled  in  the  Social  Wel- 
fare course. 

Mrs.  Saltzman  explains  that  she  only 
went  as  far  as  public  school  and  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  get  a  better  education 
even  if  it  meant  going  to  school  with  so 
many  young  people.  She  is  one  of  many 
people  who  are  already  married  or  even 
working  and  settled  who  come  to  Seneca 
for  the  regular  and  extension  courses  in 
}rder  to  update  or  further  their  education. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  the  school,  how- 
ever, is  its  English  program  in  which 
there  will  soon  be  over  50  different  cour- 
ses ranging  from  the  Evolution  of  Ideas 
to  Man's  Search  or  Values.  The  books 
vary  from  Lolita  to  V  of  T's  own  Varsity. 


The  equipment  is  the  latest  including 
controlled  reading  projectors  in  separate 
carrells  for  each  student  and  a  tachisto- 
™Pe  that  flashes  images  on  a  screen  at 
l/100th  of  a  second,  faster  than  the  blink 
of  an  eyelash.  Here  the  students  are  en- 
couraged to  increase  their  reading  speed 
and  appreciation  of  writing. 

The  audio-visual  room  is  full  of  cameras, 
projectors,  television,  tapes  and  there  are 
numerous  graphics  on  the  walls.  It  is  run 
by  Mr.  George  Suzuki,  a  former  commer- 
cial photographer. 

Mr.  Suzuki  says  that  he  was  given  an 
outline  of  what  was  required  in  the  de- 
partment and  then  given  a  budget  and  a 
free  hand  in  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

The  audio-visual  department  trains  au- 
dio-visual technicians  but  it  also  supplies 
audio-visual  aids  and  programs  for  the 
English  courses  and  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
English  program. 


SCREEN  ARTS  "TERRIFIC" 

Steve  Swift,  19,  said  he  especially  en- 
joyed the  course  called  Screen  Arts.  As 
soon  as  the  other  students  at  the  table 
heard  the  name,  Screen  Arts,  they  all 
chimed  in,  "Yeah,  great,"  "Terrific", 
"Really  Interesting". 

Students  came  at  6:30  in  the  morning 
to  see  films  like  the  Red  Desert,  Psycho, 
Mfie,  and  Billy  Liar. 

"The  teacher  would  stop  the  film  at 
certain  poinls  and  would  show  us  how 
the  director  used  the  camera  angle  and 
lighting,"  says  Steve.  "He  stopped  a  lot 
of  times  during  the  shower  murder  in 
3sycho  to  show  how  Hitchkock  built  up 
suspense.  He  savs  that  Hitchkock  spent 
two  weeks  shooting  that  20  minutes  of 
film." 


SPEED  READING  COURSE 


ENGLISH  A  MULTY-MEDIA  COURSE 

The  school's  policy  is  that  "English  will 
be  a  multi-media  course  of  studies.  Stu- 
dents will  explore  the  languages  and  lit- 
erature of  books,  film,  television,  radio, 
advertising,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 
It  will  also  be  extremely  practical  and 
functional. 

"The  English  courses-  at  Seneca  will 
serve  the  student's  need  to  think,  write, 
and  speak  clearly,  and  to  apply  even'  me- 
dia of  English  Communication  in  situat- 
ions related  to  their  intended  vocations." 

What  the  English  courses,  if  fact,  do  is 
educate  the  students  and  make  them  more 
articulate  members  of  the  community. 

It  is  in  this  school  that  you  will  find  a 
student  of  engineering  technology  or  elec- 
tronic data  processing  talking  about  the 
existentialism  of  Bergman  or  about  the 
beat  culture  as  epitomized  by  "Howl", 
Ginsberg's  frenetic  poem.  And  this  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction  when  he  is  bombarded  by  opinions 
and  ideas  on  television  and  in  the  news- 
papers. 

He  or  she  will  have  a  specialized  and 
interesting  job  upon  graduation  and  will 
also  be  an  interesting  person  to  know  and 
talk  to. 

Bev  Coons,  19,  had  to  drop  out  of  grade 
13  because  of  illness  and  was  facing  a  lost 
year  and  all  the  consequences  that  it  en- 
tails. But  she  saw  the  ad  for  Seneca  Col- 
lege in  the  paper  and  enrolled  right  away. 

She  is  very  enthusiastic  about  her  cour- 
se in  Life  Science  and  hopes  to  enter  Ear- 
ly Childhood  Education.  She  especially 
likes  the  course  in  man's  search  for  values. 

When  I  asked  her  what  she  thought 
about  the  College,  she  answered,  "can  you 
imagine  where  most  of  the  students  would 
be  wilhout  this  college?  I'm  serious." 


Tutor 

Actuarial  Students 
Parts  l-V  Incl. 

A.  G.  DONN 
RU.  3-2257 

EVENINGS 


Every  student  is  given  a  reading  lest  Before  I  had  been  in  the  school  ten 

when  he  enters  the  school.  If  he  is  a  poor  minutes  a  student  said  to  me,  "you  tell 

reader  or  wants  to  improve  reading  abil-  them  this  should've  happened  ten  years 

itv  there  is  the  Effective  Speed  Reading  ago."  Another  added  '  Even  more  than 

course  run  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Wilkins.  that." 


FREEDOM 


fCEfDOM 
Of  ACTION 

FREEDOM 
Of  COMFORT 

FREEDOM 
Of  CONVfNIENCE 

FREEDOM 
OF  HIND 

You  get  all  these  freedoms  with 
Tampax  tampons—  the  modern 
internally  worn  sanitary  protection. 
Freedom 
to  be  active— to  do  what 
you  want  to  do . . .  when  you 
want  to  do  it. 
Freedom 
to  feel  comfortable 
at  all  times . .  .without 

bulky  contraptions 
like  belts,  pins  and  pads. 
Freedom 
to  go  anywhere  you  like  .. , 
with  never  a  disposal  problem, 
and  spares  tucked  away 
in  your  purse. 
Freedom 
to  feel  confident  and  secure— the 
peace  of  mind  that  comes 
when  you're  absolutely  sure 
only  you  can  know. 


TAMPAX  TAMPONS  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD., 
BARRIE.  ONTARIO 
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One  hour 

"lamiinzm: 

CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORTH  YORK 

TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Graduates  interested  in  the  teaching  profession  or 
wishing  to  obtain  information  regarding  teaching  op- 
portunities are  invited  to  visit  the  North  York  Board 
of  Education  on  open  interview  days  at  — 

DON  MILLS 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

15  THE  DONWAY  EAST,  DON  MILLS 

Friday,  March  1 
4:00  p.m.     to     9:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  2 
9:00  a.m.     to     4:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  9 
9:00  a.m.     to     4:00  p.m. 

Our  large  display  advertisements  will  appear  regularly  in  the  local 
newspapers  beginning  on  Wednesday,  February  28. 

F.  W.  MINKLER,  B.A.,  D.  Pad. 

Director  of  Education 
BRUCE  C.  BONE,  B.A.,  C.A. 

Chairman 


Getting  Engaged? 

If  you  ore  seriously  thinking 
cbout  a  diamond  you  moy 
find  defining  values  difficult 
Our  free  booklet  "The  Doy 
You  Buy  a  Diamond"  offers 
factual  information  on  what 
you  should  expect  and  get 
when  you  invest  in  a  dia- 
mond. You  eon  intelligently 
buy  below  the  established 
market. 


HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealers 
Appraisers 
Suite  416, 
"The  Cotonade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


^  AU  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL^ 
F  EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL  \ 
LUXURIOUS  •  PLAIN  ft  FANCY  1 

TORONTO 

319  BLOOR  ST.  W.,  WA.  5-6306 


You  will  find  many  uses 
for  the  new 

MjRth-TUtE 

T>A1%T 

fine  line  marker  pen 


HART  HOUSE:  A  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT 


taking  notes,  making  maps,  diagrams,  charts  and  underlining  sections  in  text  books  etc 
When  you  make  your  mark  with  a  North-Rite  "Dart"  marker  pen  your  comments  and  notes 
stand  out  bold  and  clear.  If  the  cap  is  left  off  even  for  days  the  permanent  ink  will  not  dry  out. 
Every  drop  of  the  giant  ink  supply  is  used  for  writing!  Ink  won't  smudge,  bleed,  fade  or 
penetrate  paper. 

Variety  of  colors  with  matching  barrels. 

4"9^relail. 

MjRth-RitE 

ST.  LAMBERT,  QUE. 
THE  COMPANY  THAT  MAKES  A  POINT  OF  QUALITY. 

AT  YOUR  UNIVERSITY  BOOK  STORE 


By  BRIAN  CRUCHLEY 

Student  power  is  alive 
and  hiding  in  Hart  House. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  two 
of  Hart  House's  most  de- 
voted trustees  —  Undergra- 
duate Secretary  Alan  Toff 
and  Warden  E.  A.  Wilkinson. 

The  cultural  activities  of 
the  house  are  determined 
by  five  student  dominated 
standing  committees. 

Each  March  the  members 
of  Hart  House  elect  eight 
new  undergraduate  mem- 
bers to  the  five  committees 
—  art.  library,  debates, 
house  and  music. 

Three  members  of  the 
previous  year's  committee 
are  carried  over  to  the  next 
year  to  give  continuity  to 
the  cultural  life  of  Hart 
House. 

Each  standing  committee 
has  11  student  representa- 
tives out  of  15.  So,  the  cul- 
tural life  of  Hart  House  is 
determined  by  the  people 
who  participate  most  in  the 
house  —  the  students. 

An  interesting  result  of 
this  means  of  government 
is  the  rarity  of  student-admi- 
nistration splits  on  conten- 
tious issues.  The  members 
of  each  committee  are  ra- 
rely conscious  of  their  aca- 
demic status  —  be  it  stu- 
dent, administrator  or  fa- 
culty member  —  within  the 
context  of  Hait  House  af- 
fairs. 

President  Tom  Faulkner 
and  many  other  progressives 
on  the  Students  Administra- 
tive Council  could  learn  a 
worthwhile  lesson  in  human 
relations  within  the  univer- 
sity by  studying  the  Hart 
House  committee  system. 

For  the  last  two  years 
Faulkner  has  been  adamant 
in  calling  SAC's  proposed 
cultural  centre  a  "campus 
centre"  and  not  a  "student 
centre". 

The  idea  behind  the  House 
system  is  apparently  that 
if  students  get  to  know  fa- 
culty and  administration 
and  vice-versa,  people  would 
understand  each  other  bet- 
ter and  there  would  be  less 
internal  conflict  within  this 
university 

"Mr.  Massev  designed  Hart 


House  as  an  experiment  In 
social  organization,"  Warden 
Wilkinson  said. 

"He  wanted  to  set  the 
right  environment  so  every- 
one —  faculty,  and  students 
—  could  learn  to  work  to- 
gether. If  everyone  can  get 
together  only  in  crisis  si- 
tuations (the  Placement  Ser- 
vice advisory  committee), 
we  will  always  have  pro- 
blems." 

Nominations  for  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  Hart 
House  will  be  open  until 
Thursday.  So  far  only  four 
students  have  had  them- 
selves nominated  for  the 
debates  committee,  seven 
for  art,  three  for  house,  six 
for  library  and  three  for 
music.  Nominaton  form^  are 
available  in  the  Undergra- 
duate Office. 

Many  American  student 
unions  have  patterned  their 
cultural  administration  on 
the  Hart  House  standing 
committees,  the  warden 
said. 

However  in  many  cases 
representatives  must  be  ap- 
pointed because  students  are 
unwilling  to  put  forth  the 
limited  amount  of  time  to 
fill  a  committee  position. 
This  results  in  a  lack  of 
spontaneity  and  anticipa- 
tion in  the  union's  cultural 
life,  the  warden  said. 

Warden  Wilkinson  fell  the 
unstructured  .  experimental 
activities  SAC  ts  generating 
occupy  the  time  of  students 
who  would  otherwise  devote 
time  to  a  Hart  House  com- 
mittee. 

"While  the  committees  are 
somewhat  structured  and 
formal,  their  continuous  ef- 
forts in  the  long  run  pro- 
duce notable  lasting  achie- 
vements," he  said.  He  cited 
^he  work  of  the  art  commit- 
tee, which  has  built  up  one 
of  the  country's  most  im- 
portant collections  of  Cana- 
dian paintings.  All  the  work 
was  selected  by  the  student- 
dominated  committee. 

In  a  reflective  tone  the 
warden  concluded :  "If 
people  opt  out-  Hart  House 
can't  go  on.  It  would  be  no  . 
gocd  if  the  house  was  to 
function  as  an  exercise  in 
administration." 


Nom  de  Plume 

BOOK  SHOP 

104  CUMBERLAND  ST.  924-4747 


This  week  only  we  are  proud  to  present  o  speciol 

Display  of  French  Literature.  There  are  over 
2000  Titles,  many  making  their  first  appearance 
on  Canadian  bookshelves, 
and,  of  course,  as  always  .  .  . 

15%  STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

on  all  books.  We  will  be  glod  to  accept  orders 
at  the  same  discount. 


HOURS  FOR  THIS  WEEK  ONLY: 
10  A.M.  TO  9  P.M. 
MON.  TO  FRI.  FEB.  28  -  MAR.  1 
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FROM  the  HINTERLANDS 


UWO  president  defends  student  suspension 


LONDON,  Ont.  (CUP)  — 
The  board  of  governors  of 
the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  had  the  right  to 
suspend  student  Mark  Kirk, 
President  D.  C,  Williams  told 
student  council  members 
last  week. 

Kirk,  a  freshman,  was 
suspended  after  a  Nov.  15 
conviction  for  possession  of 


marijuana. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  answer- 
ing questions  submitted  to 
him  by  council  membres, 
said  the  case  was  not  one  of 
double  jeopardy. 

He  agreed  with  board  of 
governors  chairman  A.  E. 
Shepherd  who  drew  an  ana- 
logy between  the  university 
student   and   an  employee 


600  students  mass  at  Sask.  legislature 


REGINA  (CUP)  —  Six 
hundred  students  marched 
on  the  Saskatchewan  legisla- 
ture Feb.  15  protesting  a  tui- 
tion fee  hike  and  alleged 
threats  to  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan's  autonomy. 

Inside,  Liculenant-Gover- 
nor  R.  L.  Hanbidge  read  the 
Liberal  government's  speech 
from  the  throne  outlining 
plans  to  expand  both  camp- 
uses of  the  U.  of  S.,  provide 
French-language  instruction, 
and  increase  education,  trai- 
ning and  rehabilitation  for 
the  province's  Indians  and 
Metis. 

The  students  said  the  go- 
vernment's plan  to  scru- 
tinize capital  and  operating 
expenditures  of  the  univer- 
sity will  endanger  its  future. 

Carrying  placards  they 
lined    the   hallway   as  the 


lieutenant-governor  passed 
into  the  legislature  to  read 
the  speech.  He  did  not  react. 

University  President  John 
Spinks  was  booed  as  he  en- 
tered the  gallery. 

A  student  representative 
said  the  marchers  were  pro- 
testing the  low  priority  Ross 
Thatcher's  government  has 
been  giving  to  education. 

He  said  Thatcher  had  re- 
fused students  invitations  to 
speak  at  either  the  Saskato- 
on or  Regina  campus  since 
laking  office  in  1964. 

In  a  recent  interview 
Thatcher  said  he  was  sym- 
pathetic to  student  views 
but  didn't  have  enough 
money  in  the  treasury  to 
avoid  increasing  tuition  fees. 

Tuition  will  increase  about 
580  an  academic  year,  still 
I  h  id  lowest  in  Canada. 


Three  day  student  boycott  at  St.  Mary's 

HALIFAX  (CUP)  —  St. 
Mary's  University  students 
went  on  a  three-day  boycott 
of  classes  Feb.  14  but  return- 
ed a  day  early  at  the  sugge- 
stion of  the  university  pre- 
sident. 

Students  were  protesting 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Halifax's  control  over  the 
university.  They  claim  the 
Chancellor,  Rev.  James  M. 
Haynes,  has  a  virtual' veto 
power  over  the  board  of  go- 
vernors. 

"We  wish  to  have  an  ef- 
fective board  of  governors," 
said  Mike  O'SuIlivan,  pre- 
Mdent-elect  of  the  all-male 
Si.  Mary's  campus. 

The  students  want  the 
diocesan  commit  lee  on 
higher  education  abolished, 
sailing  it  an  infringement  <>! 
academic  freedom.  The  uni- 
versity community  must 
have  the  right  to  make  de- 


cisions affecting  the  univer- 
sity, they  say. 

The  main  bone  of  conten- 
tion is  a  student-sponsored 
report  which  recommends 
amalgation  of  St.  Mary's 
with  Mount  St.  Vincent  Uni- 
versity, a  local  catholic  girls' 
school. 

Student  President  Robert 
Shaw  said  the  principle  of 
co-education  was  accepted 
in  principle  last  fall  by  the 
university.  The  diocesan 
committee  on  higher  educa- 
tion is  to  decide  the  issue 
al  a  March  5  meeting. 

University  President  Henry 
J.  Labelie  toid  an  open 
meeting  ol  students  Feb.  15 
there  was  no  point  in  con- 
tinuing the  protest. 

The  students  agreed  lo 
discuss  the  matter  in  a  stu- 
dent- faculty-administration 
committee. 


who  is  liable  to  the  law.  his 
employer  and  a  civil  suit  for 
his  actions. 

Mr.  Shepherd  said:  "It  is 
a  privilege  to  be  a  member 
of  this  university." 

The  university,  he  said,  has 
a  right  to  require  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  that  com 
munity. 

If  a  student  does  not  obey 
these  laws,  his  actions  must 
be  examined  to  determine: 

—  the  moral  quality  of 
his  act; 

—  whelher  he  may  be  a 
danger  to  others; 

—  whether  the  good  of  the 
university  community  requi- 
res that  he  leave. 

Dr.  Williams  said  Mr.  She 
pherd's  statement  sets  forth 
the  general  philosophy  of 
the  board. 

He  also  denied  that  tht 
.board  had  made  any  com 
mitments  to  anyone  to  sus- 
pend Kirk.  The  suspension 
was  intended  as  a  warnin 
to  other  students. 

Investigate  CIA 
role  at  Michigan 

ANN  ARBOR,  Mich.  (CUP- 
CPS)  —  President  Robben 
W.  Flemming  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  has  ordered 
an  investigation  of  the  uni- 
versity's involvement  with 
the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Flemming's  action  follow- 
ed two  articles  in  the 
campus  paper,  the  Michigan 
Daily,  on  co-operation  betwe- 
en the  CIA  and  the  univer- 
sity's institute  for  social  re- 
search. 

The  Daily  slaimed  four 
1SR  personnel  had  six  se' 
parate  contacts  with  CIA 
agents  during  the  year. 

The  Daily  claimed  four 
that  four  professors  met 
with  six  CIA  agents  in  1966 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
using  university  faculty 
members  and  facilities  to 
train  CIA  agents. 

Although  ISR  officials 
told  The  Daily  that  infor- 
mation they  gave  the  CIA 
was  minimal,  the  institute's 
executive  committee  con- 
sidered the  problem  signifi- 
cant enough  to  consider  re- 
strictions on  contracts  be- 
tween ISR  staff  members 
and  the  CIA. 


PACFTEODPATUOT  ? 

The  SAC  needs  three  students  to  serve  on  the  Presidential  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Examination  of  Disciplinary  Procedures  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Terms  of  reference  ore: 

The  Committee  is  asked  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  existing  disciplinary  institutions  and 
procedures  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  principles  and  policies  which  have  been  pur- 
sued. The  Committee  will  examine  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements  with  a 
view  to  recommending  appropriate  chonges,  if  any,  in  the  nature  of  these  arrangements.  It 
will  also  seek  to  specify  the  proper  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  disciplinary  procedures  as 
applied  to  both  students  and  members  of  the  University  staff  .  .  . 

...  It  is  being  asked  to  submit  its  report  to  the  President  during  the  academic  session 
1968-69  —  if  possible,  in  time  for  publication  during  that  session." 

Please  apply  in  writing,  stating  qualifications,  interests,  reasons  for  applying, 
and  ideas  on  discipline  in  the  university  to: 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  SAC  OFFICE 

Deadline:  Friday,  March  15,    5  p.m.      Interviews  will  be  arranged. 


EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY  _ 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

Lecture  series  by 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 
"Herbert  Spencer  and  Samuel  Butler: 
Two  evolutionary  enthusiasts" 

TODAY 

Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College,  at  5.30  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  ond 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New  York 


NEW  COLLEGE  THEATRE  GUILD 

PRESENTS 

AN  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT 

(A  FRANTIC  FARCE) 

THE  COLONNADE  THEATRE 

FEB.  28  -  MARCH  2  TICKETS 
8:30         $1.00  &  $1.50 

ON  SALE  AT  NEW  COLLEGE,  SID  SMITH 


This  student  discount  card 


means  more  than 

20%  off 

on  all  rentals  and 

io% 

discount  on  all  purchases 

It  also  means  Syd  Silver's 
•  quality  •  fit  t  dependability  •  service 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  student  discount 
card  clip  it  from  this  ad  and  use  it  as  a 
regular  card.  For  those  big  important 
occasions  remember  Syd  Silver,  Canada's 
leading  name  in  formal  wear. 

Special  Group  Rates 
TUXEDOS  TAILS 


no 


Stiver  ^Formak  Ltd. 


500  Yonge  Street .       83  Bloor  Street  West 
923-4611  923-1281 
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RADUATE 


TUDENTS' 


WILI  COCKS 


□ 


16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 
Phone  928-2391 


This  week 


Monday  12:30  &  1:10  p.m.  Film  "Ontario;  A  Place  to  Stond"  the 
award  winning  Expo  film. 

Tuesday  1:10  p.m.  Lunch-time  Forum  "Foreign  ownership;  issues 
and  proposals"  —  Melville  H.  Wotkins,  Head  of  the 
task  force  on  structure  of  Canadian  industry. 
7:00  p.m.  Bridge 

Wednesday  7:30  p.m.  Badminton  at  Drill  Hall,  1 1 9  St.  George  St. 

Friday  4:00  p.m.  Sherry  Party 

Daily  12:00  p.m.-2:00  p.m.  Snack  Bar  open. 

DISCUSSION 

"Foreign  ownership;  issues  and  proposals" 
ABRAHAM  ROTSTEIN 

Member  of  the  task  force  on  structure  of  Canadian  industry. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  27  1 : 1 0  p.m. 

at  the  G.S.U. 

SKI  TRIP 

TO  BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  COLLINGWOOD 

SATURDAY  MARCH  2 

Cost:  $7.50  includes  —  All  Tows 

—  Transportation 

S2.50  DEPOSIT  MUST  BE  PAID 

—  TO:  TOM  GOVERS 

ROOM  140  —  LASH  MILLER  CHEM.  BLDG. 
PHONE  759-1432  BETWEEN  7  P.M.  AND  9  P.M. 

BUS  LEAVES  AT  8  A.M.  SHARP 
FROM  G.S.U.  BLDG.  16  BANCROFT  AVE. 


Blorgs 
strike  back 

PANGO-PANGO  (UNS)  —  Errad- 
icus  C  rob  bus,  leader  of  the  OPB 
today  told  this  reporter  thot  Fuzzy- 
rot,  although  part  of  the  Great 
Cashmere  Blorq  Plot,  was  In  foci 
being  aided  by  the  CIA  and  FBI  nj 
the  U.S.  has  huge  holdings  of  Blorg 
manure  .and  wish  to  overthrow  the 
government  and  save  the  primitive 
Blorg  for  democracy. 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLES  LEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


1  HR. 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 
Compiete  Laundry  Service 
5-Mmute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Walt 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-]  1  p.m.  Daily 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

HENRIK  IBSEN'S 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
B0RKMAN 

trcnslated  by 
Norman  Ginsbury 
Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

Fri.  March  1  to  Sat.  March  9  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


STUDENT'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

REPRESENTIVE  ELECTIONS 

Nominations  for  most  colleges,  faculties  and  schools  open: 
TODAY  —  MON.  FEB,  26,  1968  AT  9:00 
CLOSE  THURS.  MARCH  \,  1968  AT  5:00 

Nomination  forms  and  election  rules 
may  be  picked  up  at  the  S.A.C.  Office 

Completed  nomination  forms  should  be  returned  to  the  S.A.C.  Office. 

Any  questions  about  numbers  of  representatives  to  be  elected  from  each 
college  should  be  addressed  to: 

DAVID  HOFFMAN 

BEFORE  6:00  —  928-2462  or  923-6221 
AFTER  6:00  —  630-2916 


Alberta  mans  birth  control  bureau 

EDMONTON  (CUP)  —  A  birth-control  information  bu- 
reau is  operating  on  the  University  of  Alberta  campus. 

The  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women,  formed  in 
January,  has  set  up  its  booth  in  the  hall  of  the  student 
union  building  and  is  distributing  pamphlets  on  venereal 
diseases,  birth  control  methods,  the  philosophy  behind  the 
committee  and  women's  rights. 

The  women  have  more  than  1,000  names  on  a  petition 
supporting  such  a  program. 

"We  are  trying  to  show  it  is  not  unrespectable  to  talk 
about  birth  control  or  venereal  disease,"  said  Lynn  Hanley, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  program. 

The  booth  has  a  list  of  doctors  who  will  prescribe  the 
pill  to  co-eds. 

Senate  "reprimands"  McGill  protesters 

MONTREAL  (CUP)— Thirty-one  students  who  sat  in  at 
McGill  principle  H.  Rocke  Robertson's  office  in  November 
have  been  given  a  "conduct  probation"  from  the  senate  di- 
scipline committee. 

The  students  were  told  they  will  receive  a  harsher  pe- 
nalty from  the  committee  if  they  step  out  of  line  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year  or  all  of  next. 

Students  had  refused  to  leave  Robertson's  office  dur- 
ing a  sit-in  protesting  the  administration's  action  against 
students  involved  in  the  reprint  in  the  McGill  Daily  of  a 
passage  from  The  Realist,  a  U.S.  magazine. 

A  committee  member  said  the  students  are  free  to  de- 
monstrate peacefully  on  campus,  but  other  infractions  of 
campus  rules  will  lead  to  a  penalty  for  that  offense  in  ad- 
dition to  a  penalty  to  be  assessed  for  the  sit-in. 


A  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  of  up  to  $280,000 
will  enable  the  University  of  Toronto  to  send  six  fa- 
culty members  and  six  graduate  students  to  teach  and 
do  research  in  African  and  South  American  univer- 
sities. 

Professor  R.  C.  Pratt,  director  of  the  international 
studies  program  at  U  of  T,  will  visit  the  overseas  uni- 
versities this  spring  to  discuss  their  teaching  needs. 
Then  the  appointments  will  be  made. 

The  program  is  excepted  to  begin  in  1969  and  will 
be  carried  out  in  a  period  of  three  to  five  years. 


Applications  now  being  received 
for  the  position  of 

Editor 
The  Varsity 
1968-69 

Address  written  applications  to 
The  Chairman,  Varsity  Board  of  Directors, 
91  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5 
Deadline  for  submissions  5  p.m. 

Friday,  March  1,  1968 


ALL  NEW  CONTESTANTS  .  BRING  THIS  AD  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES 
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Opera  students  create 
unique  campus  group 


By  RON  GRANER 

"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
— scene  three,  take  two,  reel 
four"  shouted  the  scrip  as- 
sistant. Then,  whack!  Down 
came  the  striped  stick  of 
the  call  board,  narrowly 
missing  his  thumb. 

What  was  the  excitement? 
The  CBC  was  -doing  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  University 
of  Toronto's  Royal  Conser- 
vatory Opera  School,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ca- 
nada. 

John  Coulson,  producer 
of  the  show,  said  the 
school's  uniqueness  has 
prompted  the  show,  to 
shown  Sunday,  March  10,  at 
2:30  p.m. 

For  students  of  the  school 
the  show  means,  besides  a 
welcome  honorarium,  a 
working  laboratory  in  tele- 
vision and  cinemaphotogra- 
phic  technique. 

Right  now  the  camera- 
men are  stalking  through 
the  corridors  of  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building  and  zoom- 
ing their  lenses  in  on  unsus- 
pecting students. 

When  finished  the  film 
will  present  the  average 
working  day  of  the  students 
taking  the  opera  courses 
and  those  in  theatre  techno- 
logy courses,  with  a  20-mi- 
nute  portion  on  an  opera 
school  production  of  the 
Magic  Flute. 

Where  do  opera  singers 
come  from?  From  ail  over, 
apparently.  In  the  School 
there  are  graduate  engine- 
ers, former  literature  ma- 
jors, janitors,  coutouriers 
and  kids  straight  out  of  high 
school,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  professional  singers 
who  have  gone  back  to 
school  for  polishing. 

Why  do  people  decide  to 
become  opera  singers?  For 
some  the  answer  is  simple. 

"I  have  always  sung,"  says 
soprano  Lois  Guryca.  "Three 
years  ago  I  won  both  the 
Vancouver  and  Seattle  Me- 
tropolitan Opera  auditions 
and  was  in  the  finals  at  New 
York  when  John  Guttman 
(of  the  Met)  suggested  I 
come  here.  He  knew  Her- 
man Geiger-Torel,  head  tea- 
cher at  the  school,  and 
thought  the  course  excel- 
lent." 

Gerrard  Boyd,  a  countou- 
roi  at  Creeds,  said  he  was 
"discovered"  by  opera  sin- 
ger Jeanette  Zarou,  now  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  while 
singing  in  a  church  choir. 

Another  student  said  he 
was  an  aircraft  gunner  at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sel crisis  and  suddenly  got 
an  urge  to  take  up  singing. 

In  spite  of  their  various 
motives  for  taking  up  mu- 
sic all  the  students  in  the 
course  share  one  thing  in 
common— lots  of  hard  work. 

Classes  start  at  9:30  a.m. 
with  an  hour  and  15  minut- 
es of  physical  exercises, 
with  emphasis  on  a  diffe- 


rent discipline  each  morn- 
ing. 

Monday  it  is  mime  and 
pantomine,  Tuesday  stage 
movement  and  so  on 
through  eurythmics  (the 
study  of  rythm  and  physical 
movement),  modern  and  or- 


designed  and  made  on  the 
premises. 

The  school  houses  com- 
plete workshops,  wardrobe 
and  fitting  rooms,  and  one 
of  the  largest  stages  in  the 
country  (even  larger  than 
at  O'Keefe  Centre). 


John  Leber g,  assistant  director  of  this  week's  production, 
Pelleas  and  Melisande,  discusses  some  rough  spots  in  'the 
score  with  leads  Paul  Trepanier  and  Herman  Rombouts. 


The  theatre  technology 
students  work  longer  hours 
than  opera  students. 

Included  in  their  courses 
are:  set  and  costume  design, 
scenic  painting,  theatre  man- 
agement and  lighting,  and 
carpentry.  All  instructors 
have  had  wide  experience  in 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Bridging  the  gap  between 
technical  and  artistic  cour- 
ses are  the  students  taking 
directing  courses.  They  take 
all  the  dramatic  courses 
that  opera  students  take 
(except  musical  studies) 
and  work  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  technical  and 
stage  crew. 

They  direct  for  some  of 
t  h  e  staging  laboratories 
with  first-year  students  and 
work  as  assistant  stage  di- 
rectors on  major  produc- 
tions. 

What  are  the  chances  of 
success  after  completing  the 
courses  at  the  Opera 
School? 

For  those  in  the  techno- 
logy course  there  are  jobs 
waiting  for  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  the  first 
year  of  their  two-year 
course.  There  have  been  ma- 
ny theatres  built  in  the  last 
few  years,  many  as  Centen- 
nial projects. 

For  those  students  in  the 
singing  course  it  all  dep- 
ends on  the  talent,  work  and 
luck.  Few  of  the  students 
really  make  the  big  time. 

But  former  students  Jon 
Vickers  did,  and  so  did  Vic- 
tor Braun,  Bob  Goulet, 
Jeanette  Zarou,  Maria  Pelle- 
grini Macko,  Alex  Gray,  Ro- 
xylana  Roslac,  Cornelius  Op- 
thof,  Peter  Van  Ginkle. 


iental  dance  and  other  as- 
sorted tortures. 

Through  the  rest  of  the 
day  there  are  classes  in  act- 
ing, make-up,  play  reading, 
French,  German,  Italian  and 
English  diction,  history,  re- 
citative singing,  vocal  coach- 
ing and  private  voice  les- 
sons. A  90-minute  staging 
lab  finishes  the  afternoon 
at  6  p.m.  but  students  are 
back  in  the  classroom  at 
7:30  p.m.  for  an  hour  of 
fencing. 

Rehearsal  time  for  pro- 
ductions is  added  on  top  of 
the  regular  class  time  and 
so  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
rehearsals  to  continue  until 
10  or  11  at  night. 

Saturday  morning  starts 
off  at  10  a.m.  with  three 
hours  of  classes.  The  after- 
noon is  devoted  to  rehear- 
sals. (An  occasional  but  un- 
popular move  is  to  schedule 
Sunday  for  rehearsals  as 
well). 

Opera  students  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  motion. 
The  school  also  has  a  com- 
plete theatre  technology 
course. 

All  sets,  props  and  costu- 
mes for  the  seven  operas 
presented    this    year  were 


GOT  A  QUESTION? 
ASK  IT  ON 
PIERRE  BERTON'S  NEW  TV  PROGRAMME 

UNDER  ATTACK 

AT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
CONVOCATION  HALL 

March  4th:  7:30  -  8:30 


March  4th:  9:00  -10:00 
March  5th:  7:30  -  8:30 


March  5th:  9:00-  10:00 


March  6th:  7:30-8:30 
March  6th:  9:00-10:00 


Rev.  D.  W.  McKinney 
President  Euthanasia  Society 
"Should  Mercy  Killing  be 
Permitted" 
Pierre  Berton 
"The  Smug  Minority" 
Tom  Faulkner 
ond  panel  of  Dr.  D.  G.  Ivey 
The  Rev.  James  Cunningham 
Dr.  G.  Ramsey  Cook 

"What's  wrong  with 
student  power?" 

Captain  John  Nugent 

Infantry  Platoon  Leader  U.S. 
Army 

"In  Defense  of  Vietnam 
War" 

Alien  Ginsberg 
Mystery  Guest 


When  a  Foreign  Student 
ceases  being  Foreign  and 
becomes  just  a  Student  — 
a  Sociological  analysis 

by  RAYMOND  LIEW 

ONE  p.m.  WED.  28th  FEB. 

International  Student  Centre 
33  St.  George  St. 


Anyone  interested  in  participating  in  a  panel  please 
come  to  the  S.A.C.  OFFICE  on  Tuesday  February  27 
from  noon  until  2  p.m. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC  SOCIETY: 

THE  ZOO  STORY  BY 
EDWARO  ALBEE 

Feb.  28,  29,  March  1 

Cortwrighr  Hall 
St.  Hilda's  College 
Time  1:10,  Admission  10c. 


LION  DANCE  ! ! 

(China) 

FIESTA  SCENE  !  ! 

(Phil(ipines) 

DOLL  FESTIVAL  f ! 

(Japan} 

at 

"International 
Variety  Show" 

featuring  Songs,  Dances 
Skits,  Fashions  and 
Cultural  Scenes 
from  17  countries 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  2nd 
AT  8.00  P.M. 
Ryerson  Theatre  (Gerrard  St.) 

Tickets  $1.50  and  $1.00 

at  I.S.C.,  33  St.  George  Street 

Sponsored  by 
International  Student  Centre 
Produced  by  Vernon  Edwards 


A  "Mini 
Course" 
can 
make 
your 
degree 
worth 
more 

Cet  a  head 
start  on  suc- 
cess. Qualify 
for  a  better 
career  by  com- 
bining practical 
business  training 
with  your  academic 
studies. 
Shaw  "Mini 
Courses"  are  keyed 
to  your  time  table 
and  individual 
needs. 

r.  DROP  THIS  COUPON  IN  THE  MAIL 

RUSH  me  more  details  ^bout 
your  "Mini  Courses" 


Name  

Address  . 


I'm  interested  in... 


SHAW  COLLEGES 
rq\  OF  BUSINESS 

llV]   Head  Office: 

IrTJ   55  Charles  St.  W.,  Toronto  5 

"Foi  75 /ett.  wabmipKittiitditTatit 
Busiaess  Titining."  731 
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PAT  AND  JOSEPH  HAIR  DESIGNERS 

1 16A  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

STUDENT'S  DISCOUNT 

MON  TO  THURS.  ONLY 
PATRICK,  JOSEPH,  PETER,  JOHN: 
Cut  and  Set  $5.00         Cut  Only  $3,00 
Shampoo  and  Set  from  $3.00 

CLARA  AND  ROSE: 
Cut  and  Set  $4.00  Cut  Only  $2.00 

Shampoo  ond  Set  from  $2.00 

These  prices  available  to  stuc.'ents  only. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


SAC  is  taking 
written  applications  for  the 
following  positions: 

Editor  Summer  Varsity 
Press  Officer  -  S.A.C. 
Managing  Director,  U  of  T  Radio 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

FRIDAY  MARCH  1,    5  P.M. 

ADDRESS  SUBMISSIONS  TO 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSIONER 

SAC  BUILDING 

For  any  questions  i-h^ne 

John  Kirkpatrick  927-3250 

Holders  of  these  positions  receive  Honoraria. 


TODAY 
Midday 

C6C  producer  Alec  Frame  will 
speak  about  the  Bahai  World  Faith. 
All  are  welcome  and  ore  assured 
an  interesting  hour.  Whitney  Ha/L 
Mulock  House  common  room,  35 
St,  George  St. 

1  p.m. 

Liberal  Club  meeting  to  elect  of- 
ficial voting  delegates  to  Liberal 
leadership  convention  in  Dttawo, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Rm.  1073. 

International  Student  Centre,  33 
St.  George  St.  General  meeting  of 
all  overseas  students  and  interested 
Canadian  Students  to  discuss  pro- 
posals for  the  structure  of  the  ISC 


student  committee  for  next  session. 
Also  a  referendum  from  10  a.m.  io 
6  p.m.  to  decide  the  structure  un- 
der which  the  ISC  student  commit- 
tee will  operate. 

Study  on  I  John.  Graduate  Chris- 
tian Fellowship.  All  welcome.  Univ- 
ersity College,  Rm.  221, 

5:13  p.m. 

Meeting  of  SHOUT  Indian  project 
members  to  discuss  Indian  Cultural 
Night  at  Hart  House,  Mar.  16. 
Students'  Lounge,  Toronto  General 
Hospital. 

TUESDAY 
1  p.m. 

Contemporary  Music  Group  pre- 
sents compositions  oy  Starer,  Strav- 
insky, Wolff.  Concert  Hall,  E.J. 8. 


6  p.m. 

Hillel  Diners  Club,  members  SI  .25. 
non-members,  SI. 75.  Call  923-7837 
tor  reservations.  At  Hillel  House. 

7  p.m. 

Centennial  Film  Board  meeting 
with  Julius  Kohanyi,  on  directing. 
University  College,  Rm.  104. 

Midnight 

Ides  of  March  committee  meet- 
ing, to  practice  cutting  up  odminis- 
(ration.  All  members  will  be  given 
official  "Big  Julie"  buttons  ond 
onatomy  charts.  Behind  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 


in  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONTARIO 

1.  An  experimenting,  progressive  system 

2.  Unmatched  outdoor  recreational  attractions 

3.  Attractive  salaries 


Contact  Principal  G.  L.  Clendenning,  Hammarskjold  High  School,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  evening  of  February  28,  or  University  Placement  Office,  oil  day, 
February  29th. 


THE  U.  of  T.  DEBATING  UNION 

ANNOUNCES 

The  INTERF ACUITY  DEBATING  FINALS 

for  the  Warden  McCulley  Trophy 

RESOLVED: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HAS  BECOME  IRRELEVANT  TO  EDUCATION 

GUEST  SPEAKERS: 

D.  G.  IVEY:  PRINCIPAL  OF  NEW  COLLEGE 
DENNIS  LEE:  RESEARCH  PERSON  AT  ROCHDALE 

GOV'T:  ST.  MICHAELS     OPP.  TRINITY 

M/F  Mary  Pat  Whelan  M/F  Stephen  Langdon 

M/F  Ruth  Martin  M/F  Don  Ross 

Thursday,  Feb.  29,  8:00  p.m.   Rhodes  Rm. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
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Gymnast  team  second  in  OQAA  meet 


By  MATT  TUMBLER 

Despite  strong  perfor- 
mances from  all  competi- 
tors the  Varsity  gymnastics 
team  was  unable  to  defeat 
the  squad  from  L'Universite 
de  Montreal  to  regain  the 
Caron  trophy.  In  the  OQAA 
Championship  Meet  held  in 
Quebec  City  a  week  ago  Sa- 
lurday,  the  powerful  U.  de 
M.  group  beat  out  Toronto 
by  a  fairly  comfortable  127.- 
58-120.00. 

The  gymnasts  had  no  com- 
plaints about  the  well-run 
meet,  and  even  the  usually 
questionable  judgement  of 
the  judges  was  not  blamed 
for  the  defeat. 

Montreal  deserved  the  vic- 
tory. All  five  Montreal  gym- 
nasts competed  in  all  events 
and  took  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  twelth  place  in 
the  individual  standings.  By 
contrast,  Varsity  gymnasts 
Brian  McVey,  Dave  Cope- 
land,  John  Kortright,  and 
Alex  Hamilton  were  second, 
fourth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth 
respectively. 

For  Varsity,  the  highlight 
of  the  meet  came  when  spe- 
cialist Carl  Sloane  made  a 
prophet  out  of  coach  Julio 
Roncon  by  taking  the  gold 
medal  in  the  floor  exercises 
with  a  brilliant  performance. 

Brian  McVey,  competing 
all  around  for  the  first  lime 
since  a  shoulder  injury  side- 


DAVE  COP  EL  AND 


lined  him  several  months 
ago,  had  a  fine  day  with  se- 
cond place  finishes,  in  pom- 
mel horse,  parallel  bars,  and 
vaulting,  and  thirds  in  floor 
exercises  and  horizondal 
bar.  However,  Montreal  Gil- 
les  Briere  managed  three 
firsts  and  two  seconds  to 
edge  out  Brian  for  the  indi- 
vidual all  round  champion- 
ship for  the  second  year  in 
a  row. 

Dave  Copeland  also  perfor- 
med well,  taking  thirds  on 
the  pommel  horse  and  rings, 
and  fourth  place  in  the  over 
all  standings.  Rookie  Jamie 


Netters  nab  title  as 
boxers  split  with  RMC 

Varsity  Badminton  Blues  whipped  all  opposition  to 
grab  top  honours  in  the  OQAA  finals  held  at  Western  Uni- 
versity last  week-end.  Blues  toppled  Eastern  OQAA  champs 
Laval  University  4-2  to  nail  down  the  championship  for  the 
third  year  in  succession. 

In  the  Western  OQAA  tourney  held  the  week  before, 
Varsity  lost  only  four  of  forty  matches  in  winning  the  title. 

In  addition  Bill  Hinsey  and  John  Gilbert  copped  the 
doubles  championship.  Other  members  of  this  year's  team 
were  John  Forsythe,  John  Patterson  and  Jack  Wade. 

U  of  T  and  Royal  Military  College  split  evenly  in  eight 
bouts  in  Kingston  Saturday  night. 

Mike  Blair  (RMC)  decisioned  Sunid  John  (I  Vic)  ond  Bill 
Fisher  (U  of  T)  TKO'd  Jean  Olivier  (RMC)  in  the  first 
round  after  decking  him  twice  with  a  series  of  left  hooks. 

Larry  Gibbs  (RMC)  decisioned  Peter  Junger  (U  of  T). 
Jerry  O'  Neill  decisioned  Len  Brown  (U  of  T).  Brown  was 
replacing  ailing  Biff  Matthews,  who  couldn't  make  the  trip. 

Mike  D'Ornellas  (U  of  T)  decisioned  Blake  Grace 
(RMC). 

Clark  Little  (RMC)  decisioned  Ralph  Starr  (U  of  T). 

Harry  Ewaschuk  (U  of  T)  decisioned  Ray  Charleau 
(RMC). 

Joe  Donohue  (U  of  T)  decisioned  Ray  Carlson  (RMC).  ' 
U  of  T  novices  Rick  Smith  and  John  Nedeljkovic  fought 
an  exhibition  bout. 

Sportsies  hear  charge  of  discrimination 

limits  for  women  in  post 
graduate  work. 

"They  are  indifferent  to 
the  problem  of  continuing 
education  for  women." 

She  blamed  "the  myth 
that  a  woman  is  nothing  but 
a  misbegotten  male"  for  pre- 
judice against  career  women. 


Women  are  discriminated 
•'gainst  in  the  universities, 
Laura  Sabia  charged  at  a 
Scarborough  College  lecture 
°n,,~,uman  Ri8hts  last  week. 

There  is  a  quota  system 
'or  women  entering  univer- 
s"y  for  the  professions," 
ne  sa«I.   and  there  are  age 


Archibald  rounded  out  the 
team  effort  with  respectable 
tenth  and  twelth  place  fini- 
shes on  the  side  horse  and 
parallel  bars.  RINGS 
ROUNDUP:  The  meet  was 
held  in  a  high  school  away 
out  in  the  suburb  of  Ste. 
Foy  and  it  seems  that  the 
gym  floor  could  only  be 
reached  through  the  team 
dressing  rooms.  The  French 
are  not  noted  for  shyness, 
and  female  spectators  made 
frequent  trips  past  dressing 
gymnasts.  Dave  and  Jamie, 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
unity,  were  quick  to  pick  up 
the  French  customs  in  show- 
ing they  had  nothing  to 
hide. 


FREE  TICKETS  as 

Nightcap 
rides  again 

with  Billy  Van 

Vanda  King 

Bonnie  Brooks 

June  Sampson 
Al  Hamel 

Join  the  studio  audience  for  the  taping  of  a 
special   television  show  MONDAY  and 
TUESDAY  nights  Feb.  26  and  27. 
7:30  p.m.  at  Robert  Lawrence  Productions, 
38  Yorkville 

Limited  number 
of  tickets  available 
Now  from  S.A.C.  office 
First  come  -  First  served 


EXPERIENCED  LEGAL  SECRETARY  re- 
quires typing  ot  home.  Thesis,  techni- 
cal papers,  etc.  233-6801. 

LLEWELYN  —  I'll  take  you  bock  if  we 
see  "An  Italian  Straw  Hat"  at  the  Co- 
lonnade Theatre  this  week  -  tickets  at 
New,  Sid  Smith  -  Love  Gwenyth. 

GHOULIES  AND  GHOSTIES  and  long 
leggjty  beosries  and  things  that  go 
bump  in  the  night.  Lecture  series  - 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  -  8  p.m.  today. 

THE  LION  DANCE  from  China!  The 
flamingo  donee  from  Spain!  Japanese 
Doll  Festival  !  Some  of  the  items  for 
the  International  Variety  Show  of  I. S  C. 
at  Ryerson  auditorium  on  March  2nd 
at  8  p..m. 


CLASSIFIED 


TICKETS  for  International  Variety  Sho* 
of  I.S.C.  available  at  booths  in  the 
Library.  Sidney  Smith,  Simcoe  Hall 
Lobby  and  I.S.C.  between  12  noon  and 
2  p.m.  Obtain  your  tickets  now.  ■ 

FREE  —  CANADA  CAREERS  DIRECT- 

ORY:  Packed  with  career  opportunities 
for  final  year  students  and  indexed 
for  easy  reference  to  compony  degree 
requirements.  Call  at  the  Placement 
office  on  Spadina  for  your  copy. 


TYPING  DONE  AT  HOME  with  care 
and  accuracy,  ony  kind.  Reasonable. 
Contact  Mrs.  Smeaton  247-0270  any- 


SLIDE  RULE  FOUND  in  Wallberg  Bldg. 
Feb.  16.  Owner  please  contact  Andie 
928-3468. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  —  Electric  type- 
writer. Typing  of  theses,  essays  and 
notes  done  accurately,  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically. Reasonable  rates.  Phone 
421-8290. 

ST.  CLAIR  &  SATHURST:  Girl  to  sha-e 
furnished  apt.  own  room.  SI2.00  wk 
531-2591  (evenings);  797-3154  (after 
9  p.m.).  

EXPERT  TYPING  of  theses  and  essay 
papers  etc.  at  reosonable  rates  by  ex- 
perienced secretary  at  home  Pick  up 
&  delivery  if  absolutely  necessary,  nc- 
minal  charge.  222-3460. 


VARSITY  ARENA 

0.-Q.A.A.  HOCKEY  PLAYOFFS 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  1st 

6.00  P.M.     First  Place  Team  vs  Fourth  Place  Team 
8.45  P.M.    Second  Place  Team  vs  Third  Place  Team 
Special  student  reserved  seat  tickets 
$1.00  with  A.T.L.  cord 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2nd 

FINALS  2:00  P.M. 

Special  student  reserved  seat  tickets 
$1.00  with  A.T.L.  cord 

Tickets  now  on  sale  ot  Athletic  Ottice,  Hort  House.  All  seats  reserved. 
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SCORES  FIRST  GOAL 


IN  6-0  WIN  OVER  GAELS 


Riddell  puts  Blues  back  on  track 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Off  the  track,  on  the  track, 
off  again,  and  back  on  again. 
That  was  the  story  in  a  hec- 
tic week-end  as  Varsity 
Blues  clinched  their  fifth 
straight  first  place  finish  in 
the  SIHL. 

Blues,  who  were  delayed 
for  almost  three  hours  when 
a  car  on  their  Montreal- 
bound  train  was  derailed, 
lost  their  first  game  of  the 
schedule,  5-4  to  University  of 
Montreal  Carabins  Friday 
night  before  bouncing  back 
to  post  a  6-0  title  clincher 
over  Queen's  University  Gol- 
den Gaels  in  Kingston. 

As  a  result  of  the  two 
games,  Varsity  lost  their  shot 
at  an  unbeaten  season  but 
finished  a  point  ahead  of  Wa- 
terloo Warriors. 
,  Mike  Riddell  highlighted  a 
solid  team  effort  in  Kingston 
as  he  scored  his  first  goal  of 
the  season  and  set  up  mark- 
ers by  linemates  Brian  St. 
John  and  John  Gordon. 

The  other  members  of  the 
team,  feeling  that  Riddell 
was  due  for  his  big  goal,  held 
a  pool  on  the  minute  the 
goal  would  come,  and  Mike 
came  through  at  the  18:02 
mark  of  the  second  period 
to  make  manager  Mike  Kil- 
loran  five  dollars  richer. 

Goaltender  John  Wrigley 
made  several  brilliant  stops 
in  posting  his  second  shut- 
out of  the  season.  The  white- 
wash was  also  Wrigley's  sec- 
ond in  as  many  Saturday  af- 
ternoon games. 

The  game  was  never  real- 


ly a  close  one  as  Blues  out- 
skated  and  outshot  Gaels  by 
a  wide  margin  and  held  a 
6-0  lead  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond period.  Queen's  defense 
had  difficulties  clearing  the 
puck  out  of  their  own  end 
while  the  forward  lines  were 
generally  slow  and  ineffect- 
ive when  attacking. 

Paul  Laurent,  Gord  Cun- 
ningham, and  Murray  Stroud 
had  Blues'  other  goals  while 
Bob  McClelland  and  St.  John 
each  had  a  pair  of  assists. 

UPSET  WIN 

In  Montreal  on  Friday 
night,  a  goal  by  Jean  Delor- 
me  at  9:56  of  an  exciting 
third  period  turned  out  to 
be  the  margin  of  victory  for 
the  fourth-place  Carabins. 

The  game  itself  was  a 
rough  one  in  which  a  total 
of  twenty-four  penalties  were 
handed  out  by  referee  Jim 
Kierans.  Blues  served  thir- 
teen of  the  misdemeanours 
including  a  major  and  a  mis- 
conduct. 

Varsity  was  soundly  out- 
played during  the  first  twen- 
ty minutes  but  managed  to 
escape  with  the  score  tied  at 
1-1.  However,  when  they  do- 
minated the  action  in  the 
second  frame,  they  were  still 
deadlocked  —  this  time  at 
3-3.  An  evenly-played  third 
period  saw  Carabins  out- 
score  Blues  2-1  before  the 
ten-minute  point  and  then 
hold  on  for  the  win. 

Ward  Passi,  Peter  Speyer, 
Gord  Cunningham  and  Brian 
St.  John  had  Varsity's  goals 
while  Delorme,  Andre  Gin- 


gras,  Ghislain  Dumais,  Jac- 
ques Larin  and  Normand 
Goulet  accounted  for  the 
Montreal  total. 

With  the  schedule  com- 
pleted, playoffs  are  slated  to 
begin  this  Friday  at  7:00 
p.m.  in  Varsity  Arena.  Blues 
will  meet  Montreal  Carabins 
in  the  first  game  and  Water- 
loo Warriors  will  play  third- 
place  McMaster  Marlins  in 
the  second.  The  two  winners 
will  then  playoff  for  the 
Queens'  Cup  and  the  right 
to  represent  the  league  in  the 
Canadian  finals.  Game  time 
for  the  final  will  be  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  2:00  p.m. 

AROUND  THE  NET  .  .  . 
Paul  Laurent,  Murray  Stroud 
and  Bob  McClelland  tied  for 
the  team  scoring  leadership 
with  thirty-five  points  a- 
piece  .  .  .  Laurent  was  the 
top  goal-getter  with  eight- 
een in  sixteen  games  .  .  . 
Stroud  was  recently  award- 
ed the  Dr.  Dafoe  Trophy  giv- 
en annually  to  the  Varsity 
Blue  judged  most  valuable 
by  his  teammates  ...  In 
Reading  Week  games,  Blues 
defeated  Western  Mustangs 
at  home  4-1  and  Guelph 
Gryphons  5-0  in  Guelph  .  .  . 
Paul  Laurent,  Ward  Passi, 
Bob  McClelland  and  John 
Gordon  scored  in  the  Mus- 
tang game  while  Laurent  and 
McClelland  with  two  apiece 
and  Gordon  with  one  tallied 
in  Guelph  .  .  .  John  Wrigley 
won  the  league  goals  against 
title  as  he  allowed  but  thirty- 
six  goals  in  sixteen  games 
for  a  2.25  goals  per  game 
average.. 


Mike  Riddell  broke  personal  goal-scoring  slump  with  sec- 
ond period  marker  as  Blues  clinched  first  place  with  6-0 
win  over  Queen's.  Riddell  also  had  14  assists  during  season. 


Varsity  cagers  4th  after  double  loss 


Bruce  Dempster  goes  high  in  the  air  for  jump-shot  in  Blues' 
gome  with  Windsor  Lancers.  Blues  lost  it  118-81. 
Dempster  was  top  Varsity  scorer  with  20  points. 
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By  JIM  MORRISON 

Varsity  Blues  climaxed  an 
undistinguished  season  over 
the  past  two  weekends  by  ab- 
sorbing their  worst  two  los- 
ses of  the"  year.  Saturday 
night,  Blues  [ell  to  Waterloo 
Warriors  86-71  in  Waterloo, 
after  a  118-81  stoning  at  the 
hands  of  Windsor  Lancers 
the  week  before. 

Varsity's  two  losses  gave 
them  a  final  record  of  4-6 
and  fourth  place  in  the  SIBL. 
Windsor  Lancers  finished 
first  on  the  league  (9-1 /fol- 
low ed  by  Western  Mustangs 
(7-3)  and  Waterloo  Warriors 
(6-3  with  one  game  to  play). 

The  villain  in  Waterloo  was 
6'8"  Brian  Brown,  who  hoop- 
ed 18  points  and  destroyed 
Varsity  on  the  boards  with 
19  rebounds. 

Neither  team  was  particul- 
arly sharp  and  several  play- 
ers on  both  sides  had  off 
nights.  Ron  Voake  managed 
only  one  field  goal  and  three 
foul  shots  for  5  points,  while 
Arvo  Neidre  and  John  Had- 
den  had  9  and  6  respectively. 
Doug  Lockhart  had  his  poor- 
est game  of  the  season  for 
Warriors,  collecting  only  sev- 
en points. 

Blues  were  down  only  3S- 


36  at  the  half,  but  Waterloo 
pulled  ahead  in  the  final  ten 
minutes  for  their  victor)'. 
Sol  Glober  followed  Brown 
with  14  points,  and  Jan  Laan- 
iste  and  Neil  Rourke  had  9 
apiece. 

Visions  of  next  year  made 
Coach  McManus  happy  with 
the  performance  of  guard* 
Larry  Trafford  and  Joe 
Faust  .  .  .  Filling  in  for  Mark 
White  who  didn't  make  the 
game,  Trafford  and  Faust 
had  15  and  10  points  respect- 
ively. Bruce  Dempster  was 
the  other  Blue  in  double  fig- 
ures, with  14  points. 

The  Windsor  game,  played 
before  a  partisan  Lancer 
throng  in  Hart  House,  prov- 
ed a  nightmare  for  Varsity. 
The  well-drilled  Lancers 
tore  apart  the  Toronto  de- 
fense with  their  hot  shoot- 
ing and  charged  to  a  56-33 
lead  by  half  time.  Blues 
could  offer  nothing  in  re- 
turn, as  the  entire  team,  with 
the  exception  of  Bruce  Demp- 
ster, was  unable  to  score. 

Varsity's  play  improved 
considerably  after  intermis- 
sion, but  Windsor  seemed  to 
get  even  better.  The  23  points 
margin  at  the  half  was  en- 
larged to  the  final  37  point 
spread. 


All  ten  Windsor  players 
got  into  the  act,  and  all  ten 
scored,  with  five  players  hit- 
ting double  figures.  Bruce 
Dempster  collected  20  points 
for  Toronto,  followed  by 
Mark  White  with  17,  and 
John  Hadden  and  Arvo  Nei- 
dre with  12  apiece. 

In  the  SIBL  playoffs 
which  begin  next  week,  Wind- 
sor takes  on  Waterloo  and 
Western  meets  either  Queens 
or  McGill.  At  this  juncture, 
it  appears  unlikely  that  any- 
one will  topple  the  disciplin- 
ed Windsor  machine. 

FOUL-LINE  FACTS 

JOE  FAUST  was  called  into 
action  against  Windsor  when 
RON  VOAKE  got  sick  just 
before  the  game  —  Faust 
had  just  finished  playing  for 
UC  Redmen  in  the  Interfile 
game  at  6:30.  Final  scoring 
averages  for  Toronto  are . 
BRUCE  DEMPSTER  18.6 
ppg.  MARK  WHITE  15.6, 
ARVO  NEIDRE  15.4,  JOHN 
HADDEN  and  RON  VOAKE, 
both  12.1. 


OCA  STUDENTS  MARCH 
ON  QUEEN'S  PARK  TODAY 

WHY  are  curriculum  changes  at  OCA  made  in  secret? 

WHY  were  two  respected  instructors  fired  for  questioning 
this  secrecy? 

WHY  does  OCA  Principal  Watson  deny  that  Education  Min- 
ister Davis  must  approve  staff  dismissals  when  staff  con- 
tracts specify  otherwise? 


today. . . 

About  700  students  of  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Art  march  on  legislative  buildings 
at  1  p.m.  today  in  support  of  demands  to 
be  presented  to  William  Davis,  minister  of 
university  affairs. 

And  their  numbers  may  be  swelled  if 
hoped-for  support  from  University  of  To- 
ronto, York  and  Ryerson  materializes. 

Representatives  of  the  OCA  students 
council  will  first  confront  Mr.  Davis  at  9:30 
a  m.  with  demands  for: 

•  reinstatement  of  fired  instructors  Aba 
Bayefsky  and  Eric  Freifeld  pending  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers; 

•  a  written  promise  that  no  recrimina- 
tive measures  will  be  taken  against  staff 
and  students  who  took  part  in  the  boycott; 

•  a  more  democratic  decision-making 
Process  involving  all  members  of  the  col- 
lege; 

A  petition  endorsing  the  four  demands 
was  signed  by  71  per  cent  of  the  college's 
'•"SO  students. 

.  After  the  protest  the  marchers  will  crowd 
into  the  visitors'  gallery  of  the  legislative 
chamber  to  hear  Opposition  members  lance 
Prepared  questions  at  Mr.  Davis. 


...background 

Spring,  1967 

— Principal  Sydney  Watson  releases  notice 
of  changes  in  all  departments  to  facultv  ana 
students  after  rumors  spread  around. 

— Faculty  or  students  given  no  say  in  the 
changes. 

—Most  drastic  change  is  the  amalgamat- 
ion of  material  arts,  sculpture  and  drawing 
and  painting  into  a  fine  arts  course. 

— Before  the  rumors  spread,  Carl  Schae- 
ffer,  department  head  of  chawing  and  paint- 
ing sworn  to  secrecy  not  to  tell  faculty  or 
students  of  changes  in  curriculum. 

February,  1968 

— Three  weeks  ago  more  rumors  spread 
about  curriculum  changes. 

— Drawing  and  painting  students  learn 
that  Schaeffer  is  retiring  and  they  want  to 
know  who  will  replace  him. 

Monday,  Feb.  12 

— Drawing  and  painting  students  send  a 
delegation  to  the  principal  to  invite  him  to 
attend  a  meeting  with  the  students  and 
staff  of  the  department  to  discuss  changes. 

— Meeting  planned  for  the  next  day. 

— However  rumors  heard  that  Watson  will 
not  attend  but  will  send  Deputy  Principal 

(see  BACKGROUND  page  2) 


What  does  OCA  crisis  mean  to  U  of  T  students? 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

"What  do  you  think  of  the 
OCA  affair?"  I  asked  a  friend 
at  lunch  yesterday. 

'"Nazism,"  he  replied.  "The 
principal  has  obviously  act- 
ed in  an  authoritarian  man- 
ner." 

"Would  you  go  to  a  de- 
monstration at  Queen's  Park 
tomorrow  to  protest?"  I  ask- 
ed. 

"Well,  if  I  was  at  OCA  I 
would,  and  I'm  not  very  po- 
litical. But  it's  not  my  fight. 
This  couldn't  happen  at  U 
of  T.  We're  developing  bet- 
ter relations  with  faculty 
and  students  are  getting 
more  say." 

"What  if  I  could  convince 
you  that  the  OCA  thing  is 
vour  fiaht?  Would  vou  ao 
then?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said 
after  a  moment's  thought. 
"But  it  would  be  pretty  hard, 
especially  at  this  time  of 
year.  People  are  basically 
selfish  in  matters  like  this." 

Maybe  the  OCA  snuggle 
doesn't  affect  University  of 
Toronto  students  at  all. 
Maybe  the  600-odd  students 
who  have  sat-in  at  the  OCA 
cafeteria  during  the  last 
week  are  nothing  but  rabble 
whipped  up  by  a  small  group 
of  power-hungry  radicals. 

But  the  facts  don't  sup- 
port this  point  of  view. 

WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE 

At  stake  is  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents to  have  some  control 
over  their  own  education 
and  lives.  At  stake  is  the 
right  of  a  teacher  to  speak 
out  against  his  superior 
when  he  believes  the  super- 
ior is  wrons. 


At  stake  are  the  livelihoods 
of  OCA  instructors  Aba  Baye- 
fsky (12  years  experience) 
and  Eric  Freifeld  (22  years 
experience)  who  were  fired 
by  Principal  Sydney  Watson. 
The  jobs  of  1 1  other  instruc- 
tors who  have  supported  the 
OCA  students  may  also  be  in 
jeopardy. 

If  people  are  important 
t  hen  what  happens  to  the 
fired  instructors  is  import- 
ant. Maybe  even  important 
enough  to  stand  outside 
Queen's  Park  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

The  600  students  who  have 
missed  classes  for  four  days 
and  could  face  punitive  act- 
ion by  their  instructors  and 


Principal  Watson  are  import- 
ant too. 

They  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish the  principles  of  free 
speech  and  the  freedom  of 
students  to  participate  as 
equals  in  a  democratic  in- 
stitution of  learning. 

These  issues  affect  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  students 
as  much  as  those  at  OCA,  or 
any  university  anywhere  in 
the  wo rl d .  Let  OCA  do w n 
and  you  have  let  yourself 
down. 

THE  ROAD  TO  FREEDOM 

Can  it  happen  here?  May- 
be it  can't,  maybe  we  are 
further  along  the  road  to 
academic  freedom  than  OCA. 


If  you're  satisfied  with 
this  then  you  have  a  right 
to  be  selfish.  It's  none  of 
your  business  what  happens 
at  other  schools.  You  go  to 
8  lice  university  and  that's 
all  that  matters. 

If  you  want  to  step  back 
and  survey  the  wider  issues 
involved  in  the  OCA  strug- 
gle, you  have  a  better  idea 
of  its  importance. 

In  a  way  it's  a  prototype 
of  every  attempt  at  freedom 
that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be. 

Sounds  like  a  lot  of  crap, 
doesn't  it? 

The  students  al  OCA  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  I  heir  own  edu- 
cation. And  thev  have  been 
denied  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

One  student.  John  Bow- 
man, has  been  threatened 
with  expulsion  because  he 
spoke  out  against  the  OCA 
administration.  Two  instruc- 
tors have  been  fired  for  that 
reason  and  that  reason  only. 
Watson   has   admitted  this. 

Tt  has  been  alleged  that 
the  instructors  were  fired 
because  t.hev  tried  to  foment 
a  revolt  among  the  students 
instead  of  goins  direclly  to 
the  principal  himself  with 
grievances. 

Freifeld  was  fired  because 
he  questioned  the  compe- 
tence of  a  principal  "who 
would  not  listen  to  his  own 
students  and  faculty." 

The  students  of  OCA  have 
shown  they  overwhelmingly 
favor  the  reinstatement  of 
Bayefskv  and  Freifeld.  Wat- 
son has  slated  that  there  is 
"absolutely  no  chance"  of 
the  two  being  rehired. 

Does  that  sound  like  the 


kind  of  man  who  has  attemp- 
ted to  listen  to  his  staff  and 
students?  Demonstrations 
are  only  necessary  when  an 
authoritarian  administration 
or  power  structure  has  re 
fused  to  listen. 

TO  SPEAK  THE  TRUTH 

Freifeld  and  Bayefskv  were 
fired  because  they  said  what 
they  believed  to  be  true.  So 
if  you  go  to  Queen's  Park 
today  you  may  be  demon- 
strating for  truth,  tritely- 
exalted  as  that  sounds. 

Finally,  have  the  OCA  stu- 
dents been  misled  by  a  small 
group  of  left-wing  commu- 
nists working  for  their  own 
nefarious  ends?  Is  this  whole 
affair  nothing  but  a  power 
grab  by  a  liny  bunch  of  radi- 
cals who  perpetrate  what 
The  Telegram  has  called  the 
"student  power  hoax." 

The  OCA  fight  is  beina  led 
by  the  OCA  student  council. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  coun- 
cil members  had  to  be  drag- 
ged into  the  affair  by  their 
ears  before  they  realized 
that  the  "established  chan- 
nels" they  hold  so  dear  no 
longer  work. 

Yes,  Virginia,  the  OCA 
council  is  a  small  conservat- 
ive council.  It  has  even  en- 
dangered the  student  cause 
by  trying  to  be  too  dovish 
with  the  OCA  principal. 

Conciliation  has  not  work- 
ed. That  leaves  demonstrat- 
ion. 

The  OCA  students  \vill  be 
at  Queen's  Park  today,  J 
p.m.,  appealing  to  University 
Affairs  Minister  William  Da- 
\ns.  He  has  the  power  to 
help  them. 

So  do  you,  University  of 
Toronto  students. 


background. . . 


from  page  1 


Butt. 

— Students  decide  to  can- 
cel meeting. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday 
Feb.  14  and  Feb.  15 

— Drawing  and  painting 
students  make  approaches 
to  Watson  but  his  replies  are 
not  satisfactory. 

— Students  in  the  depart- 
ment elect  a  core  of  second, 
third  and  fourth-year  stu- 
dents and  elect  John  Bow- 
man as  their  spokesman. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16 

—Staff  and  students  of 
drawing  and  painting  depart- 
ment issue  invitations  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  the  next  day 
to  clarify  students'  positions. 
Butt  appears  and  the  depart- 
ment head  not  present.  Chair- 
man Bowman  asks  Butt  to 
arrange  to  have  Watson  pre- 
sent. Butt  replies  he  is  comp- 
etent. Chairman  closes  meet- 
ing saying  Watson's  substi- 
tute is  not  suitable. 

Monday,  Feb.  19 

—Reports  in  early  morn- 
ing news  media  that  the 
drawing  and  painting  depart- 


ment plan  to  voice  a  protest. 

— Watson  then  decided  to 
meet  them  at  10  a.m. 

— Chairman  of  the  meeting 
asks  Watson  if  he  would 
agree  to  forming  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  the  department. 
Watson  answers  no. 

— Chairman  then  asks  Wat- 
son if  it  is  true  that  last  year 
Carl  Schaeffer  was  sworn  to 
secrecy  about  course  chan- 
ges. Watson  replies  no. 

— Mr.  Aba  Bayefsky  re- 
plies, "in  the  interests  of  ac- 
curacy and  indeed  honesty," 
he  felt  obliged  to  clairfy  the 
situation  to  which  the  chair- 
man had  alluded. 

— Bayefsky  reads  signed 
statement  regarding  the 
events  of  the  previous  spring 
signed  by  six  department 
-  heads  who  agree  that  Schaef- 
fer was  sworn  to  secrecy. 

— Bayefsky  and  Eric  Frei- 
feld and  other  staff  present 
question  Watson  on  points 
of  vital  concern. 

— Watson  then  agrees  to 
setting  up  a  committee  of 
staff  and  students  to  study 
the  internal  affairs  of  each 
department. 
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— Arrangements  made  for 
another  meeting  the  follow- 
ing Monday. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  21 

— Bayefsky  and  Freifeld 
summoned  to  Watson's  of- 
fice and  informed  that  their 
services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

— Bowman  meets  Watson 
the  same  day  and  told  if  he 
doesn't  work  through  the 
proper  channels  ( SAC)  he 
will  be  expelled.  Bowman 
says  he  won't  work  through 
SAC  because  they  are  insig- 
nificant in  hiring  and  firing 
of  staff  and  course  changes. 

— Students  learn  of  the  fir 
ing  of  their  two  instructors 
and  realize  their  lack  of 
power  in  the  decision. 

— Sit-in  planned  for  Thurs- 
day morning. 

Thursday,  Feb.  22 

Students  protest  in  large 
numbers  and  have  support 
of  OUS  and  other  Ontario 
universities  -and  colleges. 

— Seven  faculty  members 
among  the  protesters. 

Friday,  Feb.  23 

Boycott  continues  and 
more  support  pours  in. 


— Plans  made  to  continue 
sit-in  on  Monday. 

— Faculty  votes  36-9  in  sup- 
port of  administration. 

Monday,  Feb.  26 

— Boycott  continues  and  a 
petition  is  circulated  among 
the  students  demanding  the 
reinstatement  of  the  two  in- 
structors. 

— The  students  council  ask 
for  student  support  of  a 
march  to  Queen's  Park  on 
either  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. 

— Students  decide  to  march 
Wednesday  when  Davis  re- 
turns from  Ottawa. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  27 

— Boycott  of  classes  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 

— Vice-  president  of  SAC  at 
OCA  speaks  to  the  deputy 
minister  of  education,  WJ- 
liam  Stewart  who  says  it 
would  take  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  students 
their  demands. 

— It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  SAC  constitution  legali- 
zes the  formation  of  course 
unions  whose  chairman  can 
take  complaints  to  Ihe  ad- 
ministration. 


— Students  realize  the  ex 
tent  their  rights  have  been 
jeopardized. 

— Students  decide  to  meet 
Wednesday  at  8:45  a.m.  to 
march  to  Queen's  Park  and 
deliver  their  message  toW'l- 
liam  Davis. 

— decide  to  have  main 
march  on  Queen's  Park  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  I 
p.m. 

— have  been  promised  the 
support  of  Glendon  Campus, 
U  of  T,  George  Brown  Col- 
lege and  other  universities 
and  colleges. 


The  executive  ol  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Students  Administra- 
tive Council  supports 
today's  march. 

A  resolution  adopted 
yesterday  reads:  "SAC 
endorses  the  march  to 
be  held  on  Feb.  28  by 
the  students  of  Ihe  On- 
tario College  of  Art  to 
the  Ontario  Legislature, 
and  urges  all  U  of  T 
students  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  action." 


OCA  wants  your  help 


it's  easy,  mr.  davis 

Sir: 

Oh  Davis,  deliver  us  from  (Medi)  evil  (ism)  ... 
A  prayer  by  the  wronged.  Sounds  absurd  but  we 
are  prepared  to  kneel  lor  our  cause. 

Legally  and  humanely  speaking,  we,  the  pro- 
testing body  of  O.C.A.,  can  only  win.  Unfortuna- 
tely They,  realizing  this,  have  shown  the  odd  ten- 
dency to  place  dismissal  before  hearing.  Odd. 

It  has  taken  fellow  victims  with  similar  griev- 
ances to  identify,  sympathize  and  pledge  their 
support— yes  you,  U  of  T,  together  with  other 
gravely  concerned  universities.  For  as  you  have 
formerly  impressed  upon  us,  ours  it  not  merely  a 
fight  to  salvage  OCA  from  an  undemocratic  and 
dishonest  administration  but  also  one  whose  out- 
come, regardless,  will  inevitably  set  the  precedent 
for  all  surrounding  institutions. 

It  is  with  greatest  thanks  that  I  leave  you,  only 
until,  of  course,  Wednesday  1  p.m.  when  each 
and  every  one  of  you  shall  have  joined  in  with 
OCA's  march  through  Queen's  Park. 

Good  grief,  its  all  very  elementary  my  dear 
Davis. 

C.  Rigg 

students  tights 

Sir:  - 

As  a  student  at  OCA  I  strongly  urge  the  students 
of  U  of  T  to  join  us  in  our  march  on  Queen's 
Park  in  support  of  the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Bayef- 
sky  and  Mr.  Freifeld  and  in  support  of  not  only 
democratic  rights  for  us  at  OCA  but  for  students 
across  Canada. 

Allan  O'Marra  (B29> 


not  hippies 


prove  it  to  the  public 

Sir: 

OCA  has  stopped  living  a  lie.  And  it's  about 
time.  We  would  appreciate  any  help  from  D  of  T 
to  help  us  prove  this  not  only  to  the  administra- 
tion but  also  to  the  whole  public. 

Margret  Rueger 

we'll  get  by— maybe 

Sir: 

My  plea  is  simple— Join  us  on  Wednesday  to 
Support  Student  Democracy! 

"Well  get  by  with  a  little  help  from  our 
friends." 

Sally  Henllriks 

(3rd  Drawing  &  Painting) 

unjust  dismissal 

Sir: 

The  students  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  are 
not  apathetic.  They  deeply  feel  the  unjust  dismis- 
sal of  Aba  Bayefsky  and  Eric  Freifield.  They  want 
to  do  something  about  it.  They  are. 

Protests  are  being  staged  in  the  Art  College 
auditorium  by  both  students  and  teachers.  How- 
ever more  support  is  needed.  This  is  your  chance 
to  get  involved  in  an  issue  that  affects  you.  In  an 
academic  institution  should  the  study  courses  be 
dictated  by  one  man?  Ultimately  students  and 
staff  have  no  say  in  what  courses  we  wish  to 
study. 

I  urge  you  to  support  us  in  the  march  on 
Queen's  Park. 

Linda  Perney 


Sir: 

The  students  of  OCA  have  united  together  with 
those  teachers  who  share  their  feelings  to  make 
the  college  a  more  democratic  unit.  We  are  not 
a  bunch  of  "hippies"  but  a  group  of  free-thinking 
young  individuals  who  are  concerned  about  their 
future.  This  sit-in  is  bringing  the  students  and 
teachers  closer  together  as  a  unit  with  mutual 
aims.  We  are  fighting  for  something  in  which  we 
alj  believe  and  welcome  any  other  students  who 
believe  in  our  struggle  and  wish  to  join  us. 

Freda  Hafezi 


a  more  democratic  voice 

Sir: 

As  a  student  of  OCA  I  would  like  to  voice  my 
opinion  concernnig  the  current  crisis  here. 

This  demonstration  is  not  an  attempt  on  our 
part  to  slander  any  one  person.  However,  it  is 
an  effort  on  our  part  to  gain  for  ourselves,  our 
teachers,  and  indirectly  for  you  a  more  democratic 
voiGe  in  curriculum  changes. 

Because  we  at  OCA  feel  that  our  democratic 
rights  have  been  violated,  we  have  taken  action 
in  the  only  way  open  to  us.  It  must  be  stressed 
that  this  sit-in  came  about  only  after  our  right  to 
meet  with  the  administration  had  been  denied  us 
several  times. 

As  you  have  indicated  by  your  support,  this  vio- 
lation of  students'  rights  is  a  matter  for  every 
students'  concern,  not  only  those  at  OCA. 

Therefore  we  ask  for  your  physical  as  well  as 
moral  support. 

Mauren  Gauthier 


it's  up  to  you  too 

Sir: 

Please  join  us  in  our  march,  Wednesday  1  p.m. 
to  Queen's  Park. 

We  feel  that  the  upholding  of  the  democratic 
principles  that  we  are  striking  for,  not  only  de- 
pends on  us  but  upon  all  of  you  as  well. 

Think  about  it  and  lend  us  your  support. 

Gayle  Wilson 

(III    Drawing  and  Painting) 

all  are  concerned 

Sir: 

The  students  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  attendance  at  a  demonstra- 
tion scheduled  for  Wednesday  1  p.m.  The  various 
aspects  of  this  issue  have  been,  by  now  well  pub- 
licized; but  as  you  know,  we  are  basically  fight- 
ing for  the  right  of  free  speech.  This  is  an  issue 
which  should  concern  everyone.  I  hope  you  will 
attend. 

Dave  Larmour 


a  tea  party 


Sir: 

We  at  The  Ontario  College  of  Art  are  having 
Tea  with  William  Davis  at  Queen's  Park.  Please 
join  us. 

Suiy  Weslak  (III  Painting) 


Sir: 


help! 


For  Christ  Sake  Help! 


Kcitb  Cooper 


we  need  bodies 

Sir: 

Throughout  Canada  many  schools  and  universi- 
ties have  pledged  their  undivided  support  to  the 
students  of  OCA  in  their  fight  for  principle.  Pledges 
and  moral  support  are  not  enough  to  win  this 
issue.  We  need  physical  support. 

Please  march. 

Graham  Irwin 

your  college  next? 

Sir: 

Although  OCA  is  a  small  school  by  U  of  T 
standards,  a  large  issue  is  at  stake.  At  some  future 
time  our  present  situation  may  be  paralleled  in 
your  own  colleges.  Will  you  help  support  our 
Queen's  Park  march  by  your  presence  on  Wed- 
nesday? 

Nancy  Pugh 

basic  democratic  rights 

Sir: 

We,  as  average  people,  would  not  consider  our- 
selves activists;  however,  the  present  situation  at 
OCA  is  one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  deeply, 
and  actively,  involved,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  denial  of  any  and  all  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  decency  which  we  hold. 

Therefore,  our  intention  in  asking  for  your  sup- 
port in  our  march  on  Queen's  Park  is  nothing 
more  radical  than  asking  for  aid  in  a  search  for 
basic  democratic  rights. 

Greg  Fraser 
Ian  McLeod 

please  support 

Sir: 

Please  support  the  cause  for  a  democratic  voice 
at  OCA  for  students.  We  march  to  Queens  Park 
Wednesday  at  1  p.m. 

Bill  Ireland 

(III  Drawing  &  Painting) 


fight  for  democracy 

Sir: 

We  students  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  request 
your  support  in  the  fight  for  democracy  in  post- 
secondary  institutions.  In  using  the  word  demo- 
cracy we  mean  not  only  freedom  of  speech  for 
staff  and  students  but  a  say  in  any  curriculum 
changes.  This  is  not  just  our  fight  but  yours  as 

well!  '  Glyn  Gaiiong 

Stephanie  Takach 
Sue  Allison 


your  concern  too 

Sir: 

We  urgently  plead  for  your  support  in  our  de- 
monstration at  Queen's  Park  on  Wednesday  hop- 
ing that  you  feel  our  protest  is  as  much  your 
concern  as  it  is  to  all  students  at  the  art  college 

Susane  McAdam  (1st  Foiin.l 

Pat  Zipping 

Nancy  Pugh 

Erie  Legge 


Hart  House  jj| 


LIBRARY  EVENING 

with 

MARSH  JEANNERET 

University  of  Toronto  Press 
Topic 

"THE  ROLE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  PRESS" 

To-Night,  Library,  8:00  p.m. 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


Director, 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  —  1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  29th 
Keith  Harrison  &  Hedi  Bouraoni 
II  be  reading  Poems  and  Translations 
(original  &  otherwise) 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


ART  COMMITTEE 

presents 

A  discussion,  lead  by  Mr.  D.  Rogers 
of  the  National  Film  Board  with  selected  films: 
"CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS  IN  THE  FILM  MEDIA" 

Music  Room,  8:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  29th 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


MICHAEL  MOTT 

Poetry  Editor  of  the  Kenyon  Review 
READING:  -  American  Poetry  1965-68 
DISCUSSING:  -  Contemporary  American 
Poetry  &  Poets 
Friday,  March  1st 
Music  Room  -  1:15  p.m. 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

with 

THE  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

March  3rd  —  8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall 
Tickets:  -  Hall  Porter 
(Limited  number  available  to  women) 


ART  GALLERY 

February  27th  —  March  19th 
"PILULORUM" 

Portfolio  and  Group  Show  by  7 
Montreal  Print  Makers 


SAILORS 

THERE  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  MEETING 
ON  WED.  28  FEB.  AT  7  P.M.  IN  THE 
MUSIC  ROOM  OF  HART  HOUSE. 
ALL  MEMBERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  ATTEND 


SAC  »  meeting  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

HART  HOUSE  DEBATES  ROOM 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-REP 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND 
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A  teacher  who  consistently  exhibits  res- 
pect for  the  aims  of  the  College,  faith  In 

the    potentialities    of    students,  objectivity, 
,  open-mindedness  and   courtesy  will  noturolly 
be  most  influential  in  engendering  wholesome 
social  attitudes  in  students. 


A  teocher's  responsibility  for  students  is  not 
limited  to  his  classroom  but  pertains  to  any 
situation  in  which  Ontario  College  of  Art  stu- 
dents moy  need  guidance  or  help. 

— The  Ontario  College  of  Art 
Faculty  Handbook,  page  11. 


oca  makes  a  start 

Despite  what  Principal  Sydney  H.  Watson 
has  said  time  and  again,  the  student  pro- 
test at  his  Ontario  College  of  Art  has  been 
growing.  He  has  tried  to  convince  the  world 
it  was  comprised  only  of  a  few  scruffy  mal- 
;ontents  sitting  in  the  college  cafeteria  — 
their  usual  habitat  anyway,  he  says. 

Watson's  description  has  never  been 
true  and  during  the  past  two  days  the  pro- 
rest  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  o  new  and 
mportant  phase  that  just  might  dumbfound 
rhe  principal  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
rug  is  pulled  out  from  under  misconception. 

Basically  a  process  of  radicalization  has 
started  operating  —  slowly,  too  slowly  per- 
haps, but  still  offering  hope.  In  such  a  pro- 
cess the  rank  and  file  of  the  movement  get 
involved  with  its  leadership  and  direction 
and  therefore  more  involved  with  its  mot- 
ives. 

Before  yesterday  the  movement  was  dir- 
ected by  a  core  of  about  15  people  —  fa' 
too  small  for  a  protest  that  includes  several 
hundreds. 

Yesterday,  new  people  were  coming  to 
the  microphone  in  the  college  cafeteria, 
where  the  protesters  have  been  sitting  in 
ooycott  of  classes.  And  the  subjects  talked 
about  were  wider  than  the  big  issue,  the  un- 
just firing  of  long-time  instructors  Aba  Ba- 
yefsky  and  Eric  Freifeld. 

Students  were  discussing  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  education  and  his  relation  to 
the  administration  of  the  college.  They  talk- 
ed about  marks  and  how  they  are  used  to 
control  the  student's  works.  (The  best  ex- 
ample of  this  occured  right  as  they  were 
protesting  when  several  instructors  announ- 
ced that  assignments  not  handed  in  by  Fri- 
day would  get  a  0  grade). 

Discussions  such  as  these  are  absolutely 
imperative  if  a  student  protest  is  going  to 
grow  into  a  responsible  and  active  student 
power  movement.  Obviously,  the  movement 
can't  grow  unless  every  member  has  an  an- 
alysis of  whot's  happening  and  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

And  at  that  point  the  sensational  issue 
comes  in  — the  firing  of  the  two  instruc- 
tors. This  is  not  a  case  that  can  be  isolated 
from  everything  else  going  on  at  the  college 
—  it  is  merely  the  peak  that  dramatizes 
the  wider  issues. 

It  brings  in  the  whole  issue  of  the  instruc- 


tor's role  in  the  college,  his  power  to  teach 
a  course  as  he  sees  fit  and  his  power  to 
speak  out.  Bayefsky  and  Freifeld  were  pro- 
minent figures  in  a  movement  to  form  a  fa- 
culty association  among  instructors  at  the 
college. 

Watson's  action  in  firing  them  should  be 
seen  in  connection  with  their  role  as  or- 
ganizers of  this  association. 

And  the  two  streams  —  the  movement 
among  instructors  and  among  the  studenfs 
—have  to  be  seen  together.  Both  are  actions 
protesting  against  the  almost  complete  con- 
trol over  all  aspects  of  the  college  exerted 
by  the  principal,  a  power  given  by  the  On- 
tario Government's  legislation  establishing 
the  legal  structure  of  the  college. 

With  that  power,  the  principal  controls 
the  tenure  of  the  instructors  and  the  type 
of  education  given  the  students. 

And  here  is  where  the  new  signs  among 
the  students  become  encouraging.  True  they 
have  directed  all  their  energy  in  the  fight 
to  get  these  two  men  reinstated,  but  they 
are  now  starting  to  see  the  wider  issue  — 
the  almost  colonial  situation  in  which  they 
study  at  OCA. 

(In  contrast,  U  of  T's  Macpherson  com- 
mission spent  all  its  time  talking  about 
structures  —  structures  of  power,  of  cour- 
ses, of  the  federation  of  the  colleges,  and 
so  on.  Its  failure  to  look  at  the  student's 
role  in  the  university  was  the  commission's 
main  shortcoming.) 

At  OCA,  the  difference  was  that  the 
movement  started  outside  the  normal  struc- 
tures and  among  the  average  students  them- 
selves. The  student  council,  which  like  oil 
councils  is  concerned  with  the  regular  chan- 
nels and  structures,  didn't  support  the  pro- 
test until  last  Friday,  five  days  after  it  star- 
ted. 

The  protest's  momentum  has  all  been 
channelled  into  today's  march  on  Queen's 
Park,  which,  therefore,  is  important  in  two 
aspects  —  the  legal  and  the  political. 

First  it  is  calling  on  Education  Minister 
William  Davis  to  define  his  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  college  (the  act  says  he  has  to 
approve  all  firings)  and  is  calling  for  the  re- 
instatement of  the  two  instructors. 

Politically  the  march  could  have  effects 
on  the  momentum  of  the  protest  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  participating  students. 

That  momentum  has  been  slowing  down 
because  the  students  are  tired;  there's  no- 


LETTERS 


of  thighs  and  things 

Sir: 

I  am  an  amazed  freshman!  I  was  a  bit  surprised 
by  the  activites  of  the  campus  right-wing  "loony- 
birds"  and  the  engineers  (another  rare  bird  known 
to  flock  with  the  loony)  in  protesting  SAC  acti- 
vities and  forcing  a  mid-term  election,  but  this 
latest  blow  is  shocking.  No,  things  haven't  been  the 
same  since  Superman  died. 

What  amazed  me  was  a  series  of  lies  printed  on 
on  page  six  of  The  Varsity  on  Monday,  Feb.  26. 
In  an  article  entitled  The  Smart  Land  of  Thighs 
and  Money,  Paul  MacRae  describes  the  fact  Fo- 
rest Hill  "frauleins"  as  having  "long  dark  hair  . . . 
deep  brown  eyes,  slim  hips  and  carefully  groomed 
thighs  under  just  right  minis."  He  claims  girls 
didn't  look  that  good  when  he  went  to  high  school. 
Well,  I  went  to  Forest  Hill  for  the  last  four 
years  (and  I  couldn't  be  prouder)  and  they  didn't 
look  that  good  either.  In  fact,  I  would  say  Forest 
Hill  possesses  most  of  the  flabby  thighs  (as  well 
as  calves )  in  Toronto.  It  was  for  this  reason 
(among  others)  that  I  looked  ahead  eagerly  to 
the  lithe-limbed  maidens  of  Trinity,  Vic  and  their 
predecessors.  Bishop  Strachan  and  "Havagirl."  I 
wonder  where  tiiese  slim-thigher  girls  from  the 
Hill  that  Mr.  MacRae  speaks  of  have  been  hid- 
ing? I  should  imagine  in  Argentina  (so,  by  the 
way,  are  God,  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  it  is  rumored). 

Why  do  fat  thighs  predominate  in  Forest  Hill? 
Vou  are  heard  to  wonder  aloud.  Surely  it  is  not 
fair  to  say  that  the  Forest  Hill  girl  is  born  with 
naturally  fat  legs.  No,  the  problem  is  more  so- 
cial than  hereditary.  Knowing  that  boys  like  big 
bosoms,  the  Forest  Hill  girl,  under  the  careful 
tutelage  of  her  Forest  Hill  mother,  decides  that 
eating  more  will  beef  up  a  diminutive  chest.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  increased  volume  of  food,  unlike  the 
youth  of  Forest  Hill,  lacks  direction  and  ends  up 


in  the  rump  and  thigh.  Whatever  happened  to 
that  old  remedy,  the  padded  bra? 

No,  thighs  aren't  slim  in  Forest  Hill,  Mr.  Mac- 
Rae. For  this  revelation  I  may  suffer.  One  day 
as  I  get  off  the  bus  near  my  home,  a  squad  of 
vengeance-seeking  Forest  Hill  girls  will  trample  me 
mercilessly  with  their  oversized  limbs.  I  have 
only  one  hope — a  decoy.  He  can  only  be  one  of 
my  classmates,  wearing  his  Meds  jacket.  As  they 
pounce  on  him,  I  will  flee  to  safety,  for,  remem- 
ber, there  is  only  one  thing  Forest  Hill  girls 
enjoy  consuming  more  than  food:  Meds  students. 

Paul  Popoff  (I  Pre-^leds) 


we  blew  it 


Sir: 

As  Mark  Twain  once  said  of  the  report  of  his 
death,  the  report  that  I  am  leaving  Toronto  (Ca- 
nadian death-wish?)  has  been  somewhat  exaggerat- 
ed. The  Varsity  on  Monday  rightly  stated  that  I 
was  going  to  the  University  of  Victoria  next  year, 
and  rightly  recorded  that  I  was  not  "quitting"  be- 
cause of  any  university  problems — but  wrongly  left 
the  impression  that  I  was  quitting. 

I  told  your  reporter  that  all  that  was  definite 
was  that  I  was  going  to  teach  at  Victoria  for  a 
year.  I  added  that  if  did  leave,  it  would  not  be 
because  of  the  University  of  Toronto  but  because 
of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located:  a  place  whose 
pretensions  and  shortcomings  depress  me,  despite 
— or  pertiaps  because  of — having  lived  much  of 
my  life  here.  This  may  be  judged  a  personal  idio- 
syncracy,  of  no  interest  to  your  readers.  I  even 
told  your  reporter  I  might  feel  better  after  a  year 
away  looking  at  things,  as  he  says  from  "the  other 
side  of  the  fence."  All  this  may  not  be  news,  but 
it  is  fact;  and  I  would  ask  you  to  set  the  record 
straight, 

J.M.S.  Careless 
Professor  of  History 


thing  for  them  to  do  just  sitting  there  in  the 
cafeteria. 

Students  have  been  working  together  but 
this  tendency  needs  encouragement  from 
more  OCA  and  non-OCA  sources. 

And  that's  why  today's  march  should  be 
supported. 

don't  play  around 

The  authors  of  the  Students'  Adminis 
trative  Council's  housing  report  meet  again 
today  with  the  various  deans  of  men  and 
other  administration  people  concerned  with 
housing  for  students. 

Let's  hope  this  meeting  will  not  be  the 
near-fiasco  the  first  one  was  —  the  famous 
meeting  in  which  New  College's  Dean  David 
Stager  came  in  and  promptly  set  the  wrong 
rone.  He  noted  that  such  student-staff  meet- 
ings often  break  down  into  two  camps  and 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  had  he  been 
marking  the  housing  report  as  an  essay,  he 
would  have  had  to  fail  the  author,  Ed  Clark. 

The  rest  of  the  meeting  was  a  shooting- 
match  between  the  "camps"  as  the  deans 
questioned  statistics  and  refused  to  discuss 
the  issues  that  tie  them  all  together. 

SAC's  report  points  out  that  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  maid  service  and  other  lux- 
uries, residences  are  filled  with  rich  stu- 
dents. It  also  notes  that  fees  are  surely  to 
be  raised  this  year  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  mortgaging  the  New  College  II  women's 
residence. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  increases 
could  be  kept  at  a  minimum  with  elimina- 
tion of  the  luxuries  and  spreading  the  mort- 
gage costs  across  campus  —  to  include  the 
colleges  which  run  their  own  residences. 
Residences  at  University  College,  New  Col- 
lege and  Devonshire  are  run  by  the  univer- 
sity itself. 

Evidently  the  deans  have  been  calling  for 
more  subsidization,  which  the  SAC  people 
say  is  unrealistic.  They  say  increased  sub- 
sidies are  not  likely  to  come  from  the  On- 
tario government  and  expecting  all  stu- 
dents to  pay  for  the  living  quarters  of  a  few 
through  increased  tuition  fees  is  unfair. 

The  deans  had  a  meeting  on  the  matter 
last  week  and  Registrar  Robin  Ross  is  expec- 
ted to  give  a  report  on  it  to  today's  meet- 
ing. He  is  also  to  give  a  report  to  Acting 
President  John  Sword's  office. 

Hopefully  today's  meeting  will  not  dally 
around  with  student-administration  animos- 
ities again.  The  situation  is  pressing,  since 
New  College  II  might  mean  a  cost  of  $250 
for  every  student  in  the  university  residen- 
ces and  the  deans  ore  said  to  have  sugges- 
ted fee  raises  which  would  bring  the  costs 
of  living  in  residence  to  something  between 
$935  and  $1,030. 
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Student  politicians:  a  bad  thing? 


FOLLOWING  IS  THE  SECOND  IN  A  TWO 
PART  ARTICLE  IN  WHICH  SAC'S  FIN- 
ANCE COMMISSIONER  GIVES  HIS  VIEWS 
ON  HOW  SAC'S  NEW  ORIENTATION  AF- 
FECTS  THE  AVERAGE  STUDENT. 


By  JAN  DUINKER 

I  could  continue  with  a  description  of  how 
the  actual  student  union  works,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  more  worthwhile  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions about  student  unionism. 

Does  this  sort  of  student  union  with  its 
strong  philosophy  of  united  action  detract  from 
the  main  purpose  of  the  university  which  is  the 
free  pursuit  of  truth? 

Education  has  been  defined  as:  "a  contri- 
butive  social  process,  the  essence  of  which  is  an 
expanding  awareness  of  man's  social  and  natural 
environment  through  dialogue  and  co-operative 
intellectual  effort.  The  principal  goal  of  education 
is  to  serve  society  by  developing  the  full  potential 
of  all  citizens  as  free,  creative  thinking  and  ac- 
tive human  beings."  (CUS  Congress  1967) 

The  full  implication  of  this  definition  of  ed- 
ucation is  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  a  dialogue 
between  two  opposing  points  of  view;  and  the 
truth  can  be  found  as  a  synthesis  between-  the 
two  points  of  view.  The  political  process  or  the 
process  of  social  or  collective  action  is  precisely 
this  sort  of  process.  The  socialization  process 
helps  to  develop  the  ability  to  see  the  truth 


ing,  non-philosophical,  nice  guy,  to  run  up  the 
corporate  ladder  at  his  gentlemanly  speed.  Per- 
haps these  quiet  leaders  would  not  be  as  political 
as  the  leaders  that  a  student  union  system  would 
produce;  but  is  the  clean-cut,  well-groomed,  per- 
son who  has  solved  all  his  problems  by  using  the 
appropriate  formulae  and  who  has  never  con- 
fronted a  moral  problem  head-on,  a  better  leader 
than  the  politician  who  has  been  through  a  few 
battles  and  might  even  have  a  streak  of  humanism 
in  him.  Perhaps  the  well-polished  MIT  and  Har- 
vard graduates  have  led  the  American  Dream 
into  destruction  in  Vietnam.  - 

Is  the  North  Vietnamese  fighting  for  his 
country  impressed  by  the  West  Point  credentials 
of  General  Westmoreland?  Perhaps  the  hurdles 
that  must  be  cleared  in  order  to  reach  the  top  in 
our  society  are  not  that  well  in  tune  with  reality? 

But  I  have  not  answered  the  question  —  do 
you  want  all  these  student  politicians?  I  will  take 
the  rather  cynical  view  of  human  beings  and  so- 
ciety and  suggest  that  those  people  who  want 
power  —  will  get  power.  However,  under  the 
social  union  system,  those  who  want  power  have 
to  obtain  power  through  a  more  human  process, 
and  when  they  do  get  power,  they  will  have  had 
much,  more  experience  in  handling  it.  This  is 
probably  a  good  thing. 

Doesn't  this  system  of  social  unionism  for  the 
university,  suggest  a  monolithic  structure  for  so- 
ciety where  true  human  freedom  and  liberty  is 
curtailed? 

No,  not  really,  the  view  of  man  expressed  by 
"student  unionism,"  is  a  positive  view  of  man.  At 
no  time  does  the  student  union  restrict  any  of 
the  freedom  exercised  by  man  in  our  present  day 


Steve  Langdon,  newly-elected  SAC  president,  is  on  stage  with  opponents  Peter 
Szekely  and  Glen  Brownlee  during  the  recent  election.  Duinker  suggests  thai 
apparent  shortcomings  in  student  unionism  —  such  as  student  politicians 
—  aren't  all  that  bad. 


through  a  synthesis  of  two  opposing  views,  and 
also  helps  students  to  see  the  true  problem  now 
facing  society,  that  is;  how  to  liberate  the' full  po- 
tential of  all  human  beings.  When  it  comes  to  pure 
independent  research,  it  is  easy  enough  to  opt- 
out  and  to  develop  thoughts  on  one's  own;  this 
alternative  exists  here  in  our  multiversity  just  as 
much  as  it  does  in  the  Swedish  social  union  uni- 
versity. 

Doesn't  this  sort  of  system  produce  a  large 
number  of  student  politicians,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably a  bad  thing? 

Perhaps  a  view  of  our  present  system  would 
be  enlightening.  If  it  is  directed  towards  anything, 
our  society  is  oriented  to  allow  the  non-question- 


society.  The  only  real  change  is  that  the  organiz- 
ations which  make  up  the  university  have  been 
re-organized  so  that  the  students  which  make  up 
the  university  will  identify  more  with  the  more 
human  social  union  institutions  rather  than  the 
multiversity  institutions,  (i.e.  for  example  it  is 
assumed  that  a  restaurant  run  and  controlled  by 
students  would  provide  a  better  service  for  stu- 
dents than  a  restaurant  owned  and  controlled  by 
a  non-university  group). 

It  is  very  difficult  to  hypothesize  what  the 
rest  of  society  would  be  like  under  a  social  union 
structure,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  more  human 
and  freer  than  the  bureaucratic  society  that  is 
now  developing  in  North  America. 


column  and  a  half 

Life  is  a  glass  in  limbo 

Reading  week  carried  over  into  an  all 
night  discussion,  as  we  rationalized  our  es- 
say writing  by  delving  into  universal  hang- 
ups of  generation  gaps,  structured  educa- 
tion and  breaking  the  parental  cord.  The 
endless  round  of  cigarettes  left  throats  dry, 
and  longing  for  liquid  relief.  As  we  gulped 
down  apple  juice,  its  amber  fluid  became 
a  focus  for  our  thoughts.  It  was  this  which 
brought  us  to  a  view  of  life  as  a  glass  con- 
tinually being  filled  and  emptied. 

At  birth  everybody  is  an  empty  glass  wait- 
ing for  knowledge  and  experience.  As  the 
glass  of  the  younger  generation  becomes 
fuller  with  what  is  being  transmitted  from 
the  family,  the  older  generation,  finds  that 
the  level  of  fluid  in  its  glass  is  dropping. 
The  children  grow  up  in  the  stable,  struc- 
tured world  of  the  older  generation,  and 
accept  for  the  first  years  of  their  life  the 
values  by  which  their  elders  lived. 

In  the  mid-teens  a  subtle  change  occurs. 
The  child  becomes  aware  that  there  arc 
other  values  in  the  world  than  those  he  has 
implicitly  taken  for  granted.  With  this  rea- 
lization he  arrives  at  a  crisis  point  in  his 
i  life.  Should  he  cross  the  psychological  moat 
j  and  try  to  form  his  own  set  of  values  and 
|  beliefs,  or  should  he  withdraw  into  the 
!  womb  of  his  parents'  apparent  happiness 
I  and  security?  Many  people  shy  from  this 
|  stream  and  live  off  the  fluid  that  their 
|  cup  already  holds.  Others  see  the  possibi- 
|  lity  of  a  new  way  and  forge  ahead  on  their 
I  own,  either  wading  the  stream  cautiously, 
I  or  plunging  headlong  into  the  current, 
j  swimming  briskly  to  the  other  side.  With 
j  this  self-recognition  and  discovery  the  in- 
j  dividual  can  stand  on  the  far  bank  and 
j  survey  with  perspective  the  stable,  struc- 
|  tured  life  which  is  the  fluid  in  his  parents 
\  glass  and  proceed  to  form  his  own  philo- 
]  sophy. 

|  As  the  individual  recognizes  his  own  con- 
|  ccpt  of  life  he  finds  that  it  will  be  unstruc- 
:!  tured  and  will  conflict  with  the  values  car-  j 
i  ried  over  from  the  first  stage.  At  first  the  | 
!!  fluid  which  he  is  pouring  into  his  glass  j 
ij  will  not  mix  with  what  is  already  there,  j 
I  Eventually,  however,  this  new  liquid  will  j:: 
j  quietly  blend  with  the  structured  fluid  jjj 
i  given  him  by  his  parents,  and  result  in  a  j{] 
■I  homogeneous  solution — a  composite  philo-  jjj 
il  sophy  of  both  systems  of  values. 

j;     The  individual,  even  while  storing  up  the  jjj 

fliud  which  his  interactions  with  the  world 
%  continually  offer  him,  is  aware  of  the  fluid  jjj 
li  with  which  his  parents  first  covered  the  jjj 
I  bottom  of  his  glass.  In  the  end  these  values  jjj 
\  will  temper  the  idyllic  manner  in  which  he  jjj 
j  sees  the  world.  jjj 
When  old  age  comes,  the  glass  finds  that  jjj 
i  it  is  not  as  bright  and  shiny  as  it  once  was,  jjj 
and  the  fluid  is  not  as  clear.  The  individual  jjj 
recognizes  the  import  of  being  old,  and  the  jjj 
fluid  crystalizes  while  he  finds  it  more  jjj 
and  more  difficult  to  identify  with  what  he  jjj 
sees  going  on  all  around  him. 

He  tries  to  communicate  with  these  of  jjf 
the  younger  generation  to  partly  check  the  jjj 
ever-increasing  crystallization  and  depletion  {}j 
of  the  fluid.  jjj 
As  the  level  of  the  liquid  drops  more  j| 
and  more  swiftly  the  person  becomes  in-  jjj 
creasingly  feeble  and  eventually  the  person  j| 
dies,  as  the  glass  is  dry. 

Our  glasses  were  dry,  our  voices  were 
talked  out.  But  life's  apple  juice  tin  was 
keeping  cool,  on  tap  for  us,  anytime  we 
wanted  to  pour  it  into  a  rising  glass.  The 
world  was  there  for  the  asking,  in  a  simple 
"Fill  'er  up,  Joe." 

Sue  Perly  and  Len  Gilday 

„   in  w_~ffl 
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niccolini 


suits,  coats,  car  coats,  rainwear, 
at  fashion  stores  everywhere. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

CONFERENCE  ON  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

MARCH  1-2,  1968 


Friday  March  1,  8-11:30  p.m.  Sydney  Smith  Hall  Room  2135 
U  of  T 

8:00  p.m.  -  9    AFRICA  IN  PERSPECTIVE:    An  opening 

address  by  George  Houser,  Executive  Director  of  the 

American  Committee  for  Africa. 
9-10       AFRICA  IN  60  MINUTES:    A  programme  of 

slides  and  movies 
10  -  11:30  Movies:  A  programme    of  recent      movies  on 

Africa 


Saturday,  March  2,  morning  session  10:00  a.m. 
Hall,  UC  Room  201,  U  of  T. 


12  p.m.  West 


SOUTH  AFRICA  &  RHODESIA 

RHODESIA:  WHAT  LIES  AHEAD:  by  Prof  Paul  O'Flin  of 
Trent  University,  Peterborough,  Ontario 
—  Stephen  Lewis  M.P.P.,  Scarborough  East 
RACISM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA:  "THE  SEED  OF  THE  NEXT 
VIETNAM"  by  Rev.  Gladstone  Hlobati,  Representative  of 
the  African  National  Congress  of  South  Africa  in  the  U.S. 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PAINS  OF  GROWTH:  by  Professor 
Stanley  Diamond  of  the  New  School  of  Social  Research 


Saturday,  afternoon  session:  Convocation  Hall,  U  of  T 

1  -2  p.m.  AFRICA  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  by  His 

Excellency  Richard  M.  Akwei,  the  Ambassador  and 
Permanent  Representative  of  Ghana  to  the  United 
Nations. 

2  -  3  p.m.  CROSSROADS  IN  NIGERIA  AND  GHANA  by 

Clyde  Sanger,  editor  of  Globe  &  Mail 

3  -4  p.m.  NIGERIA:  From  the  Government  Point  of  View 

by  a  Representative  of  the  Nigerian  Government 

4-4:15      Coffee  Break 

4:15  -5:30  p.m.  PANEL  DISCUSSION:  PANELISTS:  Aus- 
tin Clarke,  Clyde  Sanger,  Moses  Akin  Mokinde,  Asiru 
Abubokare,  Musa  Pasipanire  Shamuyarira,  Augustine 
Ingutia 

Chairman:  Prof.  R.  C.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Studies  Programme  of  U  of  T. 


Sponsored  by 
THE  AFRICAN  STUDENTS 
UNION  OF  TORONTO 


TICKETS:  $1:00  FOR  THE  WHOLE  SESSION 
Obtainable  at  S.A.C.  Office  or  International  Student  Centre 
Wed.  Feb.  28  to  Fri.  Mar.  1 
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On  the  Meds  battlefront 


By  BOB  SOROKOLIT 

Bob  Sorokolit  is  a  third- 
year  medical  student  and  re- 
presentative on  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Medical 
Students  and  Interns  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  Medi- 
cal Society. 

It's  no  news  that  Toronto 
is  a  bi-Iingual  city.  But  few 
people  know  this  better  than 
the  medical  students,  parti- 
cularly those  in  the  hospital 
where  they  meet  many  of 
the  city's  300,000  Italians. 

Often  they  are  of  the  "non 
parlo  angliese"  variety,  and 
this  fact  provided  the  incen- 
tive for  the  instructive 
course  in  clinical  Italian  at- 
tended by  more  than  200 
medical  students,  doctors 
and  nurses  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  last  week. 

In  addition,  a  comprehen- 
sive booklet  was  produced 
organizing  questions  in  Eng- 
lish and  appropriate  Italian 
so  that  they  require  only 
yes-no,  number  and  date  re- 
plies. 

No  adequate  booklet  exis- 
ted previously  and  the  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  project, 
Gerry  Koffman,  Tuilio  Alber- 
tini  and  Leo  Di  Paolo  (all  III 
Meds),  have  decided  to  send 
copies  to  all  the  hospitals  in 
Toronto  and  to  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  for  the 
information  of  other  doctors. 
The  Italian  project  develop- 


Arts  and  Science  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  their  courses  next 
week  on  class  time. 

The  editors  of  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil course  evaluation  have 
sent  letters  to  faculty  mem- 
bers requesting  a  summary 
of  course  content,  lecturers 
and  tutors,  and  the  most 
convenient  time  for  distri- 
bution of  questionnaires.  The 
editors  have  already  receiv- 
ed many  replies. 

It  is  estimated  that  this 
year's  shorter  questionnaire 
can  be  distributed,  filled  in, 
and  collected  in  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

The  answers  to  the  quest- 
ions will  be  filled  in  on  IBM 
porto-punch  cards  (the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  recent 
SAC  election)  but  there  will 
be  space  at  the  end  of  each 
questionnaire  for  the  indi- 
vidual student's  comments. 

Should  a  student  make  a 


ed  from  the  local  committee 
of  CAMSI  which  also  provid- 
es weekly  noon-hour  educat- 
ional medical  films. 

Nationally  CAMSI  organiz- 
es summer  field  clinics  in 
Jamaica  and  exchanges  for 
summer  hospital  jobs  in 
Europe. 

CAMSI  is  one  example  of 
a  number  of  organizations 
giving  medical  students  a 
role  in  influencing  the  me- 
thod and  content  of  their 
medical  education. 

This  year  also  saw  the 
birth  of  the  community-min- 
ded Student  Health  Organiz- 
ation, founded  by  Gerry 
Friedman  (III  Meds). 

Further  at  U  of  T,  stu- 
dents this  year  won  voting 
positions  on  all  faculty  of 
medicine  committees  rewrit- 
ing the  revolutionary  curric- 
ulum which  will  begin  in 
1969. 

Stan  Kushnir  (III  Meds), 
Medical  Society  presidential 
candidate,  hopes  to  develop 
more  continuing  student  in- 
volvement in  the  current 
medical  education  face-lift- 
ing. 

A  developing  new  student 
program  will  provide  stu- 
dents with  opportunities  for 
giving  formal  lectures  and 
presentation  of  their  resear- 
ch work  in  addition  to  pub- 
lishing articles  in  a  monthly 
U  of  T  student  journal. 


mistake  on  his  card,  extras 
will  be  available. 

The  comments  will  be  pub- 
lished only  if  they  are  re- 
peated by  many  students  or 
supported  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  answers  on  the  rest 
of  the  questionnaire. 

SACCE  is  doing  only  uni- 
versity-wide courses,  but  if 
cny  college  curriculum  com- 
mittee wishes  to  evaluate  a 
college  subject,  the  course 
evaluation  committee  will 
print  the  questionnaire  and 
publish  its  results.  One  has 
already-been  printed  for  the 
History  Students  Union. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Allan,  dean  of 
arts  and  science,  has  pro- 
mised the  faculty's  full  co- 
operation in  handling  the 
questionnaires. 

The  results  of  the  evaluat- 
ion will  be  written  and  pub- 
lished during  the  summer. 
They  will  be  mailed  to  the 
students  in  early  fall. 


j  Remember,  you  always 
\  find  things  in  the  last 
J    place  you  look. 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLV  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  A6E  REQUIREO 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


HOW  YOU  CAN  FEEL  FIT 
AT  ANY  AGE 


•  Learo.  what  your  physical  condition  is 
-  right  now 

•  New  discoveries  show  yon  how  to 
Improve  your  condition  and  stay  in 
good  shape 

•  See  how  you  can  be  more  vital,  alert 
and  efficient 

The  March  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
features  a  revolutionary  new  program 
which  enables  you  to  assess  your  present 
physical  condition,  shows  you  how  to 
improve  it  and  to  stay  in  fit  condition. 
By  following  this  simple  plan,  you  will 
become  more  vital,  alert  and  efficient. 
Get  your  copy  of  March  Reader's  Digest 
today  while  copies  are  still  available  - 
the  same  issue  features  the  timely 
article,  "The  Miracle  of  Transplants". 


|         Dr.  D.  G.  Creighton.  former  head  of  the  department  ill 

of  history,  has  been  appointed  University  Professor  ;|j 

to  succeed  Dr.  Northrop  Frye,  il  was  announced  yes-  jjj 

terday.  j 

Professor  Creighton  has  written  extensively  on  j 

Confederation,  and  is  well-known  for  his  two-volume  j 

biography  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  Commcr-  ] 
cial  Empire  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Varsity  incorrectly  reported  Monday  that  Prof,  j 
jjj  Creighton  was  leaving  the  University  of  Toronto. 


SPEED  READING  COURSE 

Some  as  taught  at  Vale  Harvard,  Cornell  and  McGiJt.  Universities  of 
Chicago  and  Michigan. 

TRIPLE  YOUR  STARTING  SPEED  GUARANTEED 

Tou  attend  once,  twice,  three  or  more  times  per  week.  By  appointment 
finish  in  one  or  two  weeks  —  complete  course.  Study  in  your  free  time 
days  or  evenings.  Free  demonstration  anytime, 

OPEN  ALL  SUMMER 

PERSONALIZED  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

131    BLOOR  5T.  W.  —  COLONNADE  921-4022 


Course  evaluations  to  start 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1  UD  SH,RT  LAUNDRY 
I      nil.     DRY  CLEANING 

Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  ond  Dundas  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  Whlle-U-Walt 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.- 11  p.m.  Daily 


VAN'S  BEAUTY  SALON 

794  BATHURST  ST.  AT  BLOOR 
2ND  FLOOR 

Distinctive  hairstyling  by 

MISS  JOANNE  &  MR.  TONY 
Specialists  in  Long  Hoir  i  yling 

OPEN  EVENINGS  — 
and  All  Day  Saturday  532-7108 

Bring  This  Ad  For  a  10%  Discount 


SAC  is  taking 
written  applications  for  the 
following  positions: 

Editor  Summer  Varsity 
Press  Officer  -  S.A.C. 
Managing  Director,  U  of  T  Radio 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

FRIDAY  MARCH  1,    5  P.M. 

ADDRESS  SUBMISSIONS  TO 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSIONER 

SAC  BUILDING 

For  any  questions  phone 

John  Kirkpatrick  927-3250 

Holders  of  these  positions  receive  Honoraria. 


W.U.S.  PRESENTS 

A  PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  j 
INDIAN  IN  CANADA 

CHAIRMAN: 

FATHER  IAN  MACKENZIE 

•    Rochdale  College 

PANEL: 

MR.  WILFRED  PELTIER 

Farellton  Advisory  Bureau 

MR.  JOHN  McGILP 

Regional  Director,  Indian  Affairs 
Ontario  Branch 

MISS  CAROL  WABEGIJIC 

Recreation  worker,  YWCA 

MRS.  J.  STEINBERG 

housewief 

SID  SMITH     THURSDAY  FEB.  29 
ROOM  2135  1  P.M. 

ALL  WELCOME 
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RIVERBOAT 


TON'tiHT  UNTIL  MAR.  3 

134  Yorkville  Ave.  -  922-6216 

Sonny  and 
Brownie 


ABSOLUTELY  NEW  FOR 
SPRING 

Glenayr 


The  Miracle  of 
Surgical  Transplants 

• : .  and  the  Mystery  of 

Body  Rejections. 

Heart-transplant  operations  are 
making  today's  headlines.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  the  successful 
transfer  of  a  living  organ  from 
one  human  being  to  another 
was  still  an  age-old  dream. 
March  Reader's  Digest  brings 
you  a  progress  report  right 
from  the  earliest  experiments 
in  transplants  of  living  organs 
. . .  tells  you  all  about  the  phe- 
nomenon called  "rejection"  and 
why  it's  still  a  serious  difficulty. 
Get  the  facts  in  March  Digest, 
now  on  sale.  The  same  issue 
contains  another  not-to-be-rois- 
sed  article  —  "How  You  Can 
Feel  Fit  at  Any  Age". 


0fa 

^"Fisherman 

Knit" 
/SWEATERS 


Picture  yourself  in  this 
delightfully  chunky 
"Fisherman  Knit"  pullover 
(or  cardigan.)  So 
casually  smart,  and  warm 
as  only  a  Kitten  can  be, 
this  long  sleeve.  100% 
pure  Irish  wool  sweater  is 
full-fashioned,  and 
features  a  zippered  mock 
Turtle  neckline,  raglan 
shoulder,  Continental 
band  and  cuffs.  In  a  rich 
cream  shade  only  to 
complement  perfectly  any 
of  your  Kitten  slims  or 
skirts.  A  MUST  for 
every  wardrobe.  At 
qll  fine  shops 
everywhere. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC  SOCIETY: 

THE  ZOO  STORY  BY 
EDWARD  ALBEE 

Feb.  28,  29,  March  1 

Cortwright  Hall 
St.  Hildo's  College 

Time  1:10.  Admission  10c. 


Ontario  Pavilion  Film 

"A  Ploce  To  Stand" 

Will  be  shown  during 
the  discussion  on: 

"Contemporary  Trends 
in  the  Film  Media." 

presented  by  the  Arts  Committer 
of  Hart  House  in 
the  Music  Room  8:30  p.m. 
Thurs.  Feb.  29 
(LADIES  WELCOME) 


j^-jffj^  j^jlj  il  is  not  a  genuine  KITTEN. 


Sizzling  STEAKS 
Served  in   Burgundy  Win* 
and  succulent  ROAST  BEEF 
Entertainment  nitely  in  the 
UPSTAIRS  VENETIAN  LOUNGE  &  SAB 
Appearing  Nitely  CHARLOTTE  VALfc" 

Steele's 

TAVERN— RESTAURANT 
EM.  8-5180  M9  YONGE  St. 

(Fully    lit. modi 


A  great  stereo  album  for  a  dollar' 


Get  il  and  you'll  have  ten  brand  new 
songs  that  could  see  chart  action. 
With  'The  Staccatos*  on  one  side  and 
'The  Guess  Who?'  on  the  other,  you'll 
have  groovy  music  to  liven  any  party. 


Don't  miss  it.  Just  one  dollar  plus  ten  cork 
liners  branded  Coke. ..and  the  album's 
yours.  Interested?  Full  details 
in  cartons  of  Coca-Cola. 

"Plus  ten  cork  liners  branded  Coke. 

h  idtHilr  coif  the  product  el  Com  Col)  Ltd. 


University  presidents 
sidestepped  students:  OUS 


"The  existing 
is  an  elitist  one 


form  of  government  in  our  universities 
.  .  the  tyranny  of  a  minority." 


This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Ontario  Union  of  Students' 
reply  to  the  brief  on  student  participation  in  university 
government  published  last  month  by  the  Committee  of 
Presidents  of  Universities  of  Ontario. 

The  eight-page  OUS  reply  was  written  by  OUS  President 
Monique  Ouellette. 

The  reply  charges  that  the  CPUO  brief's  authors  side- 
stepped the  concept  of.  student  goals  and  "have  instead  been 
lured  by  the  mirage  of  the  intellect. 

"Had  the  authors  talked  with  the  students  who  arc 
most  concerned  with  the  matter  of  participation,  they  would 
have  heard  them  talk  about  student-centred  teaching,  the 
quality  of  education;  they  would  have  heard  them  express 
concern  about  education,  for  that  is  why  they  are  at  un 
versity."- 

The  OUS  reply  says  the  brief  on  its  first  page  "defined 
the  purpose  of  a  university  as  being  a  brain  factory. 

"Students  want  more  than  to  tinker  with  the  system. 
They  want  to  change  it  to  an  entirely  different  one,"  the  OL'S 
reply  says.  The  reply  criticizes  the  CPUO  brief  for  accepting 
the  assumptions  of  the   Duff  Berdalil  report. 

"Students  have  rejected  the  Duff-Berdahl  report  because 
it  was  ...  a  management  consultant's  report,  simply  inter- 
ested in  how  to  make  the  university  function  more  smooth- 
ly," says  the  OUS  reply. 

"The  existing  form  of  government  of  our  universities  . .. 
is,  in  fact,  the  government  of  Huxley's  Brave  New  World. 

"What  is  asked  for  is  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity take  part  in  making  the  decisions  which  affect  their 
individual  lives  and  the  life  of  the  community,"  the  reph 
concludes,  after  an  involved  discussion  of  what  democracy 
is  all  about. 

OUS  takes  up  the  matter  of  communication  between 
students  and  administration  and  concludes  that  there  is 


"When  the  authors  (of  the  CPUO  brief)  talk  about  'pre- 
serving the  dialogue'  we  wonder  what  dialogue  there  is  to 
preserve,  for  a  dialogue  can  take  place  only  between  equa's 
who  respect  each  other." 


CANADIAN  PREMIERE  FEB.  28 

PHONE  ORDERS  ACCEPTED,  481-1231, 481-1413 

\ RESERVED  SEATS 
FREE  LIST  SUSPENDED 


JULIA  FOSTER  CYRIL  RITCHtRDI 
FWilOT  mm  ClOlfR 


HIRDI  >«»"..  •"»'»" 

'IttUltllSKSC-Ntf.. 


EVENINGS  AT  8:15    MATINEES  AT  2  P.M. 

BOX  OFFICE  OPENS  ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19 
12  NOON  TO  9  P.M.  MON.  THRU'  SAT.  •  1  P.M.  TO  9  P.M.  SUN. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday  Loge  $2.50  Orch.'$2.00 
Matinees  Sunday  &  Holidays  Loge  $3.00  Orch.  $2.50 
Evening  Performances  Loge  $3.00  Orch.  $2.50 

MATINEES  DAILY  MARCH  18-19-20-21-21  AT  2  P.M. 

F0H  THEATRE  PARTIES  AND  GROUP  SALES  INFORMATION  CALL  363-9021,  EXT.  252 

ODEON-FAIRLAWN  THEATRE 

3320  YONGE  STREET  (AT  FAIRLAWN)  481-1231,  481-1413 
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African  Students  Union 
to  sponsor  conference 


"Africa  wants  to  develop  her  great  spi- 
ritual values  and  teach  the  world  how  man 
should  live  with  his  fellow  man,  for  the 
hope  of  mankind  depends  on  how  man 
views  humanity." 

This  view,  expressed  seven  years  ago  by 
Alec  Quaison-Sackey,  then  foreign  minister 
of  Ghana  describes  the  African  Conference 
to  be  held  on  campus  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  African 
Students  Union,  will  focus  on  the  problems 
of  African  independence. 

It  opens  at  8  p.m.  Friday  at  Sidney  Smith 
with  an  address  by  George  Houser,  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  American  Committee 
on  Africa,  and  moves  to  Convocation  Hall 
Saturday.  A  reception  at  the  International 
Student  Centre  at  6  p.m.  will  close  the  af- 
fair. 

Following  is  the  program: 


Moses  Akin  Makitide, 
one  of  the  conference  organizers. 


The  Rev.  Gladstone  Htlahati, 
one  of  the  speakers. 


Friday 

8  p.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 

Opening  address,  Africa  in  Perspeclhe,  by 
Mr.  Houser;  slides  and  films  on  Africa. 


Saturday 

10  a.m.  to  noon 

Professor  Paul  Olflin  of  Trent  University: 
Rhodesia,  What  Lies  Ahead;  Rev.  Gladstone 
Htlabati,  representative  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  of  South  Africa  in  the  U.S.: 
Racism  in  South  Africa;  Prof.  Stanley  Dia- 
mond of  the  New  School  of  Social  Research: 
Reflections  on  the  Pains  of  Growth. 


1  pjn.  to  6  p.m. 

Richard  M.  Akwei,  Ghanaian  ambassador 
to  the  UN:  Africa  and  the  UN;  Clyde  San- 
ger of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail:  Cross- 
roads in  Nigeria  and  Ghana;  a  discussion 
on  Nigeria;  one  on  Socialism  and  Capita- 
lism in  Africa,  chaired  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Pratt, 
former  principal  of  University  of  Dares 
Salaam. 


SIR  JAMES  DUNN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  LAW 

tenable  at 

DALHOUSIE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Seven  Scholarships  -  $2500  each 

may  be  awarded  ta  Male  students,  who  are  Conadian  citizens,  entering  the  first  year  of  the 
course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  at  Dalhousie  University. 

The  Scholarships  ore  renewable  for  students  attaining  a  first  class  average  and  standing 
in  the  top  ten  of  their  class. 

Successful  applicants  must  have  a  declared  desire  to  study  law,  must  have  shown  evidence  of 
outstanding  academic  ability  and  must  possess  in  the  opinion  of  the  selection  committee  the 
qualities  needed  for  the  attainment  of  distinction  in  the  legal  profession. 

Candidates  are  invited  to  apply  to 
the  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law, 
Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

not  later  than  March  31,  1968 


The  University  of  Toronto  Committee 
on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
presents  on  open  lecture 

"NICHOLAS  OF  CUSA 
AND  THE  NEW  COSMOLOGY" 

by  Raymond  Klibansky,  Professor  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
McGill  University. 

1.10  p.m.       102  Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg.     1  March 

All  members  of  the  university  community  ore  invited 


NEW  COLLEGE  FILM  CLUB 

PRESENTS 

CAT  BALLOU 


ADDED  FEATURE: 


A  PLACE  TO  STAND 

SAT.  MAR.  2      8:30  P.M. 
ADMISSION  75c 

CODY  HALL 


B  &  W  REVISITED 

featuring 

SPANKY 
&  OUR  GANG 

THE 
HOLLIES 

both  in  concert  at  the 

O'Keefe  Centre 

With:  E.  G.  Smith  &  the  Power 
Sun.  Mar.  17,  1968,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Reserved  seats  only 

$3.00;  $3.50;  $4.00;  $4.50 

Tickets  are  now  available  at  the  S.A.C. 
Office  for  University  students.  Tickets  for 
the  public  go  on  sale  Mon.  Mar.  4,  so  get 
the  good  seats  while  they  last. 
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Sping  Preview 
THE  MAN  IN  STYLE 
IN  LIVING  STYLE 


300  YONGE  STREET 
Comer  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


CANDLE  DANCE  !  I  (Maloysio)  FOLK  SONGS  I  !  (French-Canada) 
SCENIC  POEMS  !  !  (Russia)  ROMANTIC  SKIT  !  !  (Greece) 
AT  "INTERNATIONAL  VARIETY  SHOW" 

featuring  Songs,  Donees,  Skits,  Fashions  and  Cultural  Scenes 
from  17  countries. 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  2nd  at  8:00  P.M. 
RYERSON  THEATRE,  (GERRARD  ST.) 

TICKETS  $1.50  and  $1.00  AT  I.S.C.,  33  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 

Sponsored  by  International  Student  Centre 
Produced  by  Vernon  Edwards 


HUNGRY 

A  Vi  Hr.  AFTER 

CHINESE  FOOD? 

ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT 
ONE  PRICE 

Visit  Suzy  Wong's 

OPENING 
MARCH  1st. 

Buffet   Dinner    $3.50 

Buffet  Luncheon    ..  $1.49 


220  BLOOR  ST.  W. 


G 
S 
U 


RADUATE 


TUDENTS' 


7. 
> 

— * 

i 

HARBORD 

X 

O 

W1L 

COCKS 

□ 

c 

Z 

NION 


16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 
Phone  928-2391 


Wednesday  7:30  p.m.  Badminton  at  Drill  Hall,  119  St.  George  St 

Friday  4:00  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m.  Wine  and  Cheese  Party  at  the  G.S.U. 
Building.  Good  food  at  the  cheapest  lunch  prices  on  campus. 

Saturday  8:00  a.m.  Ski  Trip  to  Blue  Mountain  Collingwood  Phone 
Tom  Govers  at  759-1432  between  7  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 

A  GSU  WINE 
and  CHEESE  PARTY! 

On  — B>>  Friday,  March  1,  4:00  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m. 
At  — ►  the  GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 

16  BANCROFT  AVE.  (See  map  obove) 

/  All  graduate  students  are  welcome. 

/  All  girls  (out  of  school,  undergrad  and  grad)  21  and 

over  are  welcome. 
/  50c  admission  chorge  pays-  for  all  your  food  and 
drinks. 

STOP  by  the  G.S.U.  building  for  one  hour  or  so  ond  meet  people  from 
such  deportments  os  (would  you  believe?)  Aerospace  Studies,  Physical 
Chemistry,  Slavic  Studies,  and  (Yes,  Howard  W..  Engineering!)  etc.  (This 
obbieviohon,  "etc."  coveis  95  more  deportments.)  THE  CAST  WINE  AND 
(-HEESE  PARTY  DREW  21B  PEOPLE  EXACTLY. 


THE  STIJDE1M 


By  MELINDA  BADCCcK 

If  residences  are  too  expensive 
no  room  in  the  co-ops  and  you  ar' ' 
less  or  don't  want  to  live  at  hoirf 
can  you  do? 


There  are  still  a  number  of 


.ll'Pes , 


r 
o 
o 
in 


commodation  open  to  you.  You 
a  room,  take  over  part  of  a.hous  " 
few  others  or  share  an  apartment6  * 

Mary,  a  third  general  arts  stuuem 
her  5fl2-a-week  room  on  Huron 
needs  but  just  barely.  She  shares 
and  fridge  located  in  the  hall  oUt.?. 
room  with  three  other  people  n 
room  with  six  others.  '  u)e 

Sometimes  Mary  gets  so  cold  she 
sleep  on  a  mattress  in  the  apartm 
low.  Most  of  the  time  she  "thinks  i 
and  piles  on  the  sweaters. 

In  spite  of  the  cold,  her  room 
cozy  with  its  walls  papered  to  l0fJi 
wood  panelling  and  covered  with  n 
and  prints.  There  is  just  enough  roj 
a  couch-like  bed,  a  desk,  chair  and 
of  drawers. 

Although  she  lives  in  the  city 
moved  into  a  room  in  order  to  be  , 
io  campus  and  because  her  parents 
^d  her  "like  a  second-class  citizen." 

She  feels  freer  now  although  ther 
rules  about  not  having  people  in 
room  after  11  p.m.  Since  the'lan 
doesn't  live  at  the  house  the  rule 
largely  ignored. 

One  drawback  she  mentions  is  tha 
is  getting  very  sick  of  her  own  co< 

"There  are  just  so  many  things  yo 
cook  for  one  person  on  a  stove  like 

Mary  would  have  preferred  to  livt 
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By  TOM  COLLINS 

"Rules,  rules,  rules! 
"Freedom,     freedom,  free- 
dom!" 

St.  Michael's  College's  Resi- 
dences are  overburdened  with 
rules;  University  College's  resi- 
dences are  overflowing  with 
lack  of  restrictions. 

The  above  statements  are  on- 
ly half-truths.  Both  Colleges 
have  rules,  but  St.  Mike's  is 
stricter  in  enforcing  them. 

What  is  residence  life  like 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
What  are  the  differences,  if 
any,  between  the  religious- 
oriented  SMC  and  the  secular- 
oriented  UC?  Are  the  students 
different? 

First,  St.  Mike's  men's  resi- 
dences. 

The  rules  are  simple:  no  al- 
coholic beverages  allowed  (U 
of  T  rules  forbid  liquor  on  cam- 
pus), and  no  women  allowed 
into  the  men's  living  quarters. 

But  St.  Michael's  men  do  not 
seem  too  affected  by  these  re- 
gulations: 

Paul,  a  first-year  student, 
doesn't  mind  the  few  rules: 

"I  don't  find  them  restrictive 
at  all.  For  one  thing  the  drink- 
ing rules  are  not  enforced.  I 
don't  mind  the  'no  girls'  rule 
right  now,  but  probably  will 
in  later  years." 

Jim,  a  resident  dweller  for 
four  years,  didn't  mind  the  rul- 
es too  much  either,  but  he 
was  more  prone  to  break  them. 

"The  drinking  rules  are  ridi- 
culous," he  said,  surveying  his 
small  collection  of  empty,  half- 
full  and  full  wine  bottles. 

"As  for  women  visiting  privi- 
leges,  there   are   times  when 


personal  relationships  demand 
a  more  private  atmosphere  ■ 
than  lounges  can  provide.  At 
such  times  I  freely  break  rules 
and  know  that  the  don  will 
take  an  understanding  view  of 
the  matter." 

Jim's  comment  brings  out 
an  interesting  point  about  St. 
Mike's  residence  life.  The  dons 
differ  in  how  they  enforce  po- 
licy. 

The  residences  are  divided 
into  six  separate  units  —  rang- 
ing in  size  from  Elmsley  Hall's 
200  students  to  Teefy's  12. 

Many  dons  in  the  smaller 
units  Fisher,  More,  Teefy, 
House  2  and  the  three  Clover- 
hill  floors)  leave  the  following 
of  rules  up  to  the  discretion 
of  the  students. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in 
the  placing  of  the  students  in 
the  various  resident  units: 
first-year  students  are  placed 
in  Elmsley;  other  years  can  get 
into  the  smaller,  freer  units 
and  if  you're  lucky  enough  to 
be  in  graduate  school,  you  can 
live  in  the  almost  rule-free 
House  2. 

The  attitude  of  both  stu- 
dents and  dons  at  UC  is  very 
similar  to  that  expressed  at  St. 
Mike's. 

"There  are  rules,  but  they're 
so  loosely  enforced  that  I'm 
not  really  sure  what  they  are," 
was  the  comment  of  Len,  a 
first  year  student. 

The  rules  are  the  same  as 
those  at  SMC,  with  one  signi- 
ficant difference:  the  men  are 
allowed  to  bring  in  women  on 
weekends. 

But  the  guys  bring  them  in 
during  the  week  too,  and  the 
dons  aren't  too  worried  aboiit 
fining  them. 


"If  they  do  fine! 
ones  that  get  cauJ 
a  five-buck  fine,  an 
more  than  a  cheajl 
Only  a  few  have  1 
so  far. 

"As  far  as  drink! 
dons  certainly  del 
point  of  ensuring! 
don't  drink.  They  I 
parties  for  the  1 
three  or  four  tiroel 
conveniently  ignorl 
parties." 

The  big  differei 
dence  rules  is  shj 
girls'  residences,  Sfl 
curfews,  UC  does  r| 

But  the  curfewj 
irate  too  many  =>1 

"The  curfews  "| 
sible  for  the  doml 
instead  of  waiH^J 
said  Mary.  a  seCh^ 
dent  at  St.  Jo*P» 


"It's  easy  enojj 
there's  no  read- 
ing in  when  y°u  1 

There  a.e  2^1 
for  some  ol  'llL  1 
year  students  M 
have  to  be 
ing  the  week  to  rn 
They  have  a  "J 
(the  same  as  J 
years)  for  tW 

Weekend 
1:30  a.m.fo'-r" 
2:30  a.m.  ^ 
years  If  a  gjj r 
stay  in  one  »  ^ 
ute  late,  on 
week  later- 

The  quest- 
ing p*«23| 

aroused  enOMp 
the  house  L  „ope 
lor  several  o 
day  afternoon* 
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co-op  but  there  was  no  room  when  she 
applied  in  November.  She  didn't  have 
much  trouble  finding  a  room  on  her  own. 

Jane,  a  second-year  economics  student, 
also  lives  in  a  room  by  herself.  But  since 
she  rooms  with  a  family  she  has  a  homey 
atmosphere  that  Mary  lacks. 

"My  landlady  has  a  huge  old  grey  dog 
that  barks  everylime  someone  comes  in 
and  her  cat  is  always  asleep  in  the  front 
hall.  I  often  have  tea  with  her  in  the  even- 
ing and  discuss  her  stock  market  invest- 
ments. The  other  day  while  I  was  study- 
ing she  brought  me  a  bowl  of  cherries  to 
munch  on." 

Jane  finds  that  living  off-campus  with 
non-students  helps  keep  academic  prob- 
lems in  perspective  as  well.  Of  the  four 
other  young  people  who  live  at  the  house, 
three  work  and  one  goes  to  Ryerson. 
'School  is  rarely  a  topic  of  conversation", 
she  says. 

Unlike  Mary,  Jane  looks  on  cooking  for 
herself  as  one  of  the  best  things  about 
rooming. 

"You  can  eat  what  you  want,  when  you 
want,  and  if  your  culinary  experiments 
aren't  completely  successful  no  one  com- 
plains." 

Jim  and  Gary  are  two  second-year  stu- 
dents who  describe  their  particular  set-up 
as  "perfect"  and  "fantastic". 

With  two  other  students,  they  share  the 
top  two  floors  of  a  house  about  12  min- 
utes from  campus.  Each  has  his  own 
room  and  there  is  a  kitchen  on  each 


floor. 

Gary  was  in  residence  until  January 
when  this  place  became  available  and  Jim 
was  living  in  a  room. 

"Living  here  is  infinitely  superior  to 
residence,"  says  Gary.  "It  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  people,  I  think.  The  most  important 
tning  is  being  able  to  choose  who  you're 
going  to  live  with." 

For  Jim  the  most  important  thine  is 
having  a  room  to  yourself  although  he  is 
happier  with  the  present  arrangement 
than  he  was  in  the  rooming  house.  "It's 
not  much  fun  cooking  for  one  person" 
he  says. 

"The  best  thing  about  moving  out  of 
residence  was  that  I  learned  to  cook," 
Gary  said.  "We're  all  practically  gourmet 
;ooks  now." 

Most  of  their  entertaining  involves  hav- 
ing people  over  for  dinner  and  cooking  as 
fantastic  a  meal  as  possible.  This  means 
that  their  food  bills  are  enormous  but 
the  rent  is  so  "unbelievably"  low  that 
Gary  figures  it  is  still  cheaper  than  living 
in  residence. 

Rules  in  residence  were  not  very  re- 
stricting, he  found.  Sometimes,  due  to 
lack  of  discipline,  the  residence  became 
too  noisy  to  study.  He  finds  it  much  quiet- 
er at  the  new  place. 

There  are  some  obligations  to  living 
with  other  people,  like  being  home  for 
dinner  when  the  other  person  is  cook- 
ing. But  rules  set  by  the  landlord  are  no- 


minal, mainly  relating  to  keeping  noise 
down. 

Those  who  don't  want  to  live  alone  and 
aren't  lucky  enough  to  find  someplace 
like  Jim  and  Gary  have,  may  end  up  shar- 
ing apartments. 

High  rents  sometimes  necessitate 
squeezing  in  several  people  but  there  are 
advantages  as  well. 

Linda  and  two  other  girls  share  a  one- 
bedroom  furnished  apartment  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  house  just  above  Bloor  or 
fl30  a  month.  There  used  to  be  two  of 
them  (which  was  really  better  for  the 
size  of  the  place)  but  when  the  landlord 
raised  the  rent  in  January  from  $100  per 
month,  they  had  to  take  another  girl  in. 
The  apartment  has  a  large  living  room, 
bedroom  and  kitchen. 

Linda  is  from  out  of  the  province  and 
lived  in  co-op  last  year.  She  is  happier  in 
the  apartment. 

"I  got  sick  of  co-op  food  and  I'd  rather 
cook  for  myself.  Residence  would  be  all 
right  but  I'm  used  to  being  able  to  have 
people  over  and  using  the  living  room  to 
entertain." 

There  are  the  usual  rules  about  being 
quiet  after  11  p.m.,  but  they  aren't  really 
restricting,  Linda  finds.  They  hardly  ever 
see  the  people  in  the  other  nine  apart- 
ments. 

The  bedroom  is  separated  from  the  liv- 
ing room  by  the  kitchen,  which  ensures 
quiet  for  studying. 
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"1  would  like  to  see  some 
sort  of  open  house  once  in  a 
while,"  said  Pat,  "but  there 
are  valid  reasons  against  it  — 
juch  as  the  disturbance  it  might 
cause  to  others. 

"But  I  really  enjoyed  it  when 
the  guys  raided  the  residences 
on  Hallowe'en,  though  they  did 
annoy  some." 

Over  at  UC's  Whitney  Hall, 
the  girls  have  curfews  in  first 
year,  but  only  during  the  first 
term.  Whitney  has  a  male 
guard  on  duty  all  night,  so  the 
women  can  come  in  anytime 
they  want. 

Men  can  visit  the  girl's 
rooms  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
"the  privilege  is  not  used  too 
much,"  say  Sue  and  Pat,  two 
third-year  students. 

Visiting  privileges  at  Whit- 
ney are  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  girls  get  single 
rooms  after  first  year. 

"There  was  some  sort  ol 
movement  afoot  to  open  Whit- 
ney to  men  all  the  time,  but 
nobody  wanted  if,"  said  Pat. 
"It  would  interfere  too  much 
with  one's  privacy." 

Privacy  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  main  problem  in  residence 
living.  Noise  and  poor  food  are 
the  major  annoyances,  say  most 
of  those  interviewed. 

The  girls  try  to  alleviate  the 
problem  by  having  "quiet 
hours."  The  main  function  of 
the  female  dons  is  really  to 
enforce  the  silent  period. 

The  men  usually  have  no  real 
fixed  hours  of  study,  but  some- 
how manage  to  get  their  work 
done. 

Food  is  another  problem 
that's  a  little  harder  to  solve. 


"At  least  it's  convenient  as 
hell  —  you  can  get  up  at  9 
a.m.,  hit  breakfast,  and  still 
make  it  to  class  on  time,"  said 
Len. 

That  last  statement  sums  up 
pretty  well  the  attitude  of  all 
those  in  residence. 

Those  interviewed  liked  re- 
sidence living  for  two  main 
reasons:  its  convenience  and 
the  people. 


"It's  convenient  for  meals, 
for  classes,  and  it's  convenient 
for  finding  out  what's  going  on 
—  for  people  always  think  of 
residences  when  placing  post- 
ers," said  Mary. 

"And  for  getting  to  know 
people,"  continued  Len,  "I 
think  it's  an  excellent  idea  in 
first  year  especially.  "You  get 
to  meet  a  lot  people  and  have 
all  the  advantages  of  a  frater- 
nity without  the  drawbacks." 


Camp 
QaqVenture 

"A  girls'  camp  in  Holiburton 
requires  a  Programme  Director 
(minimum  age,  25  years),  a 
Swimming  Head,  Section  Heods 
(minimum  age,  21  years)  and 
Cabin  Counsellors  (minimum 
age,  19  years).  Telephone:  48> 
"254." 


COME- VENEZ 

Le  cercle  francais  of  U.C 
soiree 
edouard  la  bonte  - 
dancing  refreshments 

25c      MEMBERS  FREE 

J.C.P.  8:30  p.m.  Wed,  Feb.  26 
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Nominations 
close  tomorrow 

AT  5  P.M. 

Forms  &  Information  at 
Undergraduate  Office 

928-2446 
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LIBRARY  EVENING 

Wednesday,  Februcry  28th 
Library  —  8:00  p.m. 

MARSH  JEANNERET 

(Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press) 
Topic 

"THE  ROLE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  PRESS" 

(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


A  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU 

The  York  Book  Shop  is  Moving  Out  of  Town 
MARCH  30 
We  invite  you  to  lighten  our  load 
and  Save  your  money 

At  our  Great  Moving  Sale 
20  -  50%  Discount  on  all  stock 

Sole  begins  Feb.  29  ond  continues  through  March 

THE  YORK  BOOK  SHOP 

180  AVENUE  ROAD 

1  Block  North  of  Davenport  Road 
Open  Tues.  Wed.  Sot.  10  o.m.  .  6  p.m. 
Thurs.  and  Fri.  10  o.m.  -  10  p.m. 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

4  positions  in  the  National  Teacher 
Division  of  Grolier  Limited. 

THE  JOB  —  Selling  teaching  aids  to  elementary  school  teachers 
PROVEN  STUDENT  SUCCESS  — 

A)  This  division  has  been  operating  since  1962. 

(B)  Last  summer's  average  earnings  5250.00  per  wk. 

(C)  19  of  20  students  are  returning  this  year. 

TO  MAINTAIN  THIS  QUALITY  WE  ARE 

(A)  Selecting  only  University  Students 

(B)  Selecting  only  students  who: 

I  i)  are  willing  to  work  long  hours 

(  ir)  ore  willing  to  travel  throughout  Ontario. 

(iii)  have  a  reliable  cor. 

CONTACT 

Student  Placement  Office  at  581  Spadina 

For  interviews  on  TUES.  MARCH  5 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORTH  YORK 

TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Graduates  interested  in  the  teaching  profession  01 
wishing  to  obtain  information  regarding  teaching  op- 
portunities are  invited  to  visit  the  North  York  Board 
of  Education  on  open  interview  days  ot  — 

DON  MILLS 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

15  THE  DON  WAY  EAST,  DON  MILLS 

Friday,  March  1 
4:00  p.m.     to     9:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  2 
9:00  a.m.     to     4:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  9 
9:00  a.m.     to     4:00  p.m. 

Our  large  display  advertisements  will  appear  regularly  in  the  local 
newspopers  beginning  on  Wednesday,  February  28. 

F.  W.  MINKLER,  B.A.,  D.  Paed. 

Director  of  Education 
BRUCE  C.  BONE,  B.A.,  C.A. 
Chairman 


Beat  the  high  cost  of  dying 
—  Why  not  do  it  yourself? 


By  MEIR  BESTER 

— Men's  burial  suits,  newest  patterns  in 
high  quality  materials,  expertly  tailored. 
Extra  large  armpits,  easier  to  slip  on. 

— F-12  arterial  fluid,  clearing  and  skin 
toning  before  your  eyes. 

— Head  of  Christ,  electrically  illuminated 
— be  the  most  talked  about  funeral  director 
in  town. 

The  preceding  ads,  taken  from  the  Amer- 
ican Funeral  Director  magazine,  reflect  the 
growing  trend  in  our  society  towards  what 
has  been  termed  "funerals  with  frills." 

Simplicity  has  moved  out,  as  undertak- 
ers, casket  manufacturers,  florists,  monu- 
ment makers  and  cemetery  promotors  are 
geared  for  elaboration  and  expense.  In  fact, 
the  most  expensive  car  ride  you  will  ever 
take  is  the  short  trip  from  the  funeral 
home  to  your  grave. 

AH  this  extravagance  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  erect  a  screen  against  the  reality 
of  death. 

In  the  broadloomed  hush  of  funeral 
homes,  death  is  never  acknowledged  out 
loud.  The  occurence  that  has  taken  place 
is  a  "passing  on,"  and  the  loved  one  is 
said  to  be  "resting"  there. 

"Pay  now,  die  later"  is  the  slogan  of  com- 
mercial cemeteries,  many  of  which  have 
door-to-door  selling  campaigns. 

The  average  cost  of  dving  in  Ontario  is 
$800. 

If  you  are  appalled  by  this  irrational  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  standards  of  dying  on 
par  with  the  standards  of  living,  you  can 
dispense  entirely  with  the  services  of  an 
undertaker. 

Be  your  own  funeral  director. 

You  have  just  been  notified  that  your 
father  died  in  the  hospital,  and  being  a 
firm  believer  in  dignified,  inexpensive  bur- 
ials you  are  going  to  do  everything  your- 
self. 

First,  contact  the  Toronto  General  Bu- 
rying Grounds.  This  public  service  (head 
office  at  1643  Yonge  St.)  operates  Mount 
Pleasant,  Beechwood,  Pine  Hill  and  York 
cemeteries.  Purchase  a  burial  plot  and  make 
arrangements  to  have  it  opened.  Total  cost 
— $200. 

Next,  get  some  lumber  (7/8-inch  pine  or 
its  equivalent)  and  build  a  simple  box  with 
a  removable  top.  Lumber  and  nails  cost 
about  $10. 

(Be  wary  of  cheap  lumber.  In  September, 
1965,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  a  coffin,  depo- 
siting the  body  of  a  250-lb.  woman  on  the 
church  steps.) 

With  the  box  in  the  back  of  your  station 
wagon  or  truck  proceed  to  the  hospital  and 


convince  the  cautious  hospital  authorities 
that  you  are  serious.  You  will  be  asked  to 
sign  a  form  staling  you  have  taken  the  body. 

Ask  for  the  medical  certificate  of  death 
which  should  be  signed  by  the  attending 
physician  (form  18),  then  obtain  and  fill 
the  statement  of  dealth  (form  17.) 

Back  your  vehicle  in  the  service  entrance. 
Have  the  body  brought  over  and  placed 
in  the  box.  The  lid  can  be  nailed  on  at  this 
time  if  desired. 

Then,  pay  a  short  visit  to  your  local  di- 
visional registrar,  surrender  forms  17  and 
18  and  secure  a  burial  permit. 

Headstone?  You  don't  have  to  get  a  pair 
of  pensive  marble  angels  ($4,000).  A  plain 
granite  tablet  can  be  had  for  $15. 

A  death  notice  in  the  paper  will  add  $5 
to  your  costs. 

Total  cost— $230. 

If  you  decide  to  have  the  body  cremated 
instead  of  buried,  the  expense  will  be  even 
less. 

Cremation  charge  in  Toronto  is  $60.  The 
body  has  to  be  in  a  box. 

A  coroner  must  examine  the  body  if  it  is 
to  be  cremated  (in  case  there  has  been 
loul  play  and  you  are  trying  to  burn  the 
evidence).  Coroner's  fee — $10. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  an  urn  is  not 
essential  for  claiming  the  ashes.  A  plain 
jar  is  sufficient. 

You  can  do  anything  you  want  with  the 
ashes. 

Total  cost  for  cremation  (death  notice  in- 
cluded )— $85. 

Usually,  a  death  in  the  family  leaves  us 
too  grief-striken  to  contemplate  a  do-it-your- 
self funeral.  In  our  sorrow  we  turn  to  a 
competent  organization  which  relieves  us  of 
the  details. 

But  even  then,  the  cost  need  not  be  enor- 
mous. 

The  Toronto  Memorial  Society,  a  non-sec- 
tarian group  promoting  simplicity,  dignity, 
and  moderate  expense  in  funerals,  can  direct 
you  to  undertakers  who  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide services  for  $150  (burial  or  cremation 
costs  not  included). 

The  body,  placed  in  a  plain  wooden  cof- 
fin, is  transported  to  the  funeral  home 
where  a  room  is  provided  for  services. 

Later,  it  is  transported  to  the  cemetery 
or  the  crematorium,  but  no  cars  are  provid- 
ed for  the  procession. 

Finally,  the  cheapest  service  is  provided 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  department  of 
anatomy. 

If  donated  to  science,  the  body  can  be 
transported  directly  from  the  hospital  to 
the  university.  Cost — nil. 
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Spring  blood  drive  starts  up 


There  was  nothing  very 
spectacular  about  the  acci- 
dent, as  Toronto  accidents 
go.  Just  a  pedestrian  who 
got  in  the  way  of  a  car  and 
landed  on  his  head. 

The  first  person  on  the 
scene  was  a  student  nurse 
from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. 

"I  tried  to  stop  the  ble- 
eding by  applying  pressure 
with  my  hands,"  she  said 
later.  "When  the  policeman 
arrived,  he  had  some  paper 
towels.  He  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  wipe  my  hands, 
then  he  started  wiping  the 
blood  off  the  road." 

The  temperature  was 
about  10  degrees  above. 

"My  hands  were  really 
cold,  and  the  blood  on  the 
road  was  freezing.  His  head 
was  still  bleeding  when  they 
put  him  in  the  ambulance, 
f  don't  even  know  who  he 
was." 

Traffic  accidents  account 
for  some  of  the  most  urgent 


requests  for  blood  in  To- 
ronto, but  make  up  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total 
demand.  In  all,  about  500 
units  of  blood  are  required 
every  day  in  Toronto.  Most 
are  used  for  operations  and 
past-surgical  care. 

The  Toronto  blood  bank 
run  by  the  Red  Cross,  is  al- 
ways low,  and  requests  for 
even  the  more  common 
lypes  of  blood  are  often 
hard  to  fill. 

Tony  Cottrill,  of  Carling's 
Breweries  and  chairman  of 
the  U  of  T  blood  drive  for 
the  Red  Cross,  feels  the  two 
major  problems  are  indiffe- 
rence and  fear,  expecially 
indifference. 

"The  University  of  To- 
ronto has  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  blood  donors  in 
the  city,"  he  said  last  week. 
"But  the  spring  drive  has 
always  received  a  poor  re- 
sponse. We  cannot  accept 
the  old  excuses  that  students 
arg  busy  at  this  time  of  year. 


"Illness  and  sickness  are 
no  respecters  of  time." 

To  promote  the  U  of  T 
drive,  Carling's  is  again 
sponsoring  the  Blood  Cup. 
The  rules  have  been  changed 
since  the  fall  drive.  It  was 
felt  the  old  system  placed 
the  large  colleges  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

For  the  two-week  spring 
drive,  starting  Friday,  goals 
have  been  set  for  every 
college  and  faculty.  The  goals 
are  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrolment  of  each. 

The  cup  will  be  awarded 
to  the  group  exceeding  its 
goal  by  the  greatest  number 
of  units  of  blood. 

Donations  will  be  credited 
to  the  student's  college  or 
faculty  no  matter  where  they 
are  made.  Students  who  can 
not  attend  clinics  during  the 
day  can  give  at  67  College 
St.  in  the  evenings,  and  have 
their  donations  credited  to 
their  college  or  faculty. 


gets  more  democracy 


The  student  representatives  on  the  Innis 
College  Council  have  been  made  respon- 
sible to  the  students  of  the  college  in  a 
move  described  by  Student  Society  Presi- 
dent Ken  Stone  as  "almost  as  important  as 
getting  student  representation  originally." 

The  College  Council  unanimously  approv- 
ed Monday  evening  an  amendment  to  the 
Student  Society  constitution  which  will  al- 
low the  society  to  recall  student  members 
of  the  council. 

Recall  is  possible  by  a  petition  of  15  per 
cent  of  all  Innis  College  students,  or  by 
failure  to  attend  two-thirds  of  the  Council 
meetings  up  to  a  given  date,  without  a  rea- 
son judged  sound  by  the  Student  Society 
executive. 

"It  was  due  to  the  liberal  views  of  the 
College  Council,"  Stone  said. 

Expected  opposition  to  the  amendment 
from  council  members  didn't  materialize 
Monday. 

Several  had  previously  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  of  student  members  being 


held  accountable  to  their  student  consti- 
tuents. 

Principal  Robin  Harris  was  on  the  com- 
mittee on  student  participation  in  univer- 
sity government  for  the  Committee  of  Pre- 
sidents of  Universities  of  Ontario. 

Its  report  last  month  said:  "The  student 
participants  . . .  must  not  regard  themselves 
as  delegates  or  reporters.  The  do  not  serve 
one  constituency,  i.e.,  the  student  body,  but 
the  entire  university." 

Principal  Harris  explained  yesterday  that 
his  support  of  the  Innis  College  amend- 
ment was  not  inconsistent. 

"If  a  person  is  elected  by  an  electorate," 
he  said,  "they  should  have  the  mechanism 
of  recall.  It's  a  legitimate  democratic  pro- 
cess. _ 

"What  I  oppose  is  taking  away  the  free- 
dom of  members  of  the  council  to  operate 
as  individuals.  Since  the  members  are  not 
instructed  delegates,  the  control  of  their 
constituents  works  only  after  the  event.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  agreement." 


Soviet  Jewry  unequal 


"The  Jewish  'nation'  is 
the  only  national  group  in 
ihe  Soviet  Union  that  is  not 
allowed  the  rights  of  nation- 
ality," says  Dr.  Allan  Pol- 
lack. 

Dr.  Pollack,  an  expert  in 
Soviet  Jewish  history,  was 
speaking  at  a  Conference  of 
Concern  for  Soviet.  Jewry, 
the  first  in  a  series  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  organiz- 
ed by  the  newly-formed  Stu- 
dent Concern  for.  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Each  Soviet  citizen  be- 
longs to  a  "nation"  into 
which  he  is  born  and  is 
identified  by  it  on  his  pass- 
port and  identity  card. 

All  ol  these  "nations"  arc 
encouraged  to  preserve  their 


culture  by  setting  up  schools 
and  preserving  their  lan- 
guage and  rituals.  But  the 
Jewish  "nation"  is  denied 
ikese  rights. 

During  the  Stalinist  pe- 
riod all  Jewish  schools  were 
forcibly  shut  down,  the 
Jewish  press  and  communi- 
ty organizations  disbanded 
and  most  synagogues  clos- 
ed. 

The  older  generation  of 
Jews  is  too  frightened  to 
object  for  fear  of  a  return 
lo  Stalinist  terrorist  anti- 
semitic  tactics. 

But  the  younger  genera- 
lion  is  beginning  to  rally  to 
del  end  its  legal  rights. 

Dr.  Pollack  said  any  pro- 
test  against  discrimination 


L 


A  student  housing  survey  learn  is*  touring  Ontario 
universities  to  examine  housing  conditions  and  their 
effect  on  education. 

The  team,  sponsored  by  the  Association  ol  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  of  Canada,  is  headed  by  architect 
Henry  Sears  of  Toronto.  It  has  already  visited  univer- 
sities ir.  eight  other  provinces  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  survey  Canada-wide. 

"We  hope  that  persons  who  have  definite  views  on 
how  housing  affects  education  will  come  forward  with 
their  ideas,"  Mr.  Sears  said. 


by  the  Soviet  government 
should  point  out  the  illega- 
lity of  such  practices.  The 
Soviet  constitution  guaran- 
tees cultural  rights  for  all 
"nations.1' 

The  Soviet  Union  is  very 
sensitive  to  foreign  accusa- 
tions of  discrimination  since 
communism  advocates  equa- 
lity, he  said. 

J.B.  Salsberg,  an  ex-com- 
munist MPP,  said  the  Jewish 
fate  is  bound  up  with  the 
movement  towards  a  larger 
degree  of  democracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Salsberg  left  the  Commu- 
nist party  in  1956  when  the 
anti-semitic  terrorist  practi- 
ces of  Stalin  were  revealed. 

He  said  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment fears  Jewish  loyalty 
to  Israel,  which  it  considers 
an  outpost  of  American  im- 
perialism. 


I  think  that  I  have  never  knew 
A  layout  chief  os  great  as  Sue; 
She  works  so  well  and  hard  and  tasf 
I  just  don't  see  how  she  can  last. 

And  when  there's  20  pages  here 
She  sheds  a  tear  into  her  beer. 
Bites  her  lip,  maintains  her  cool 
And  runs  the  show  wilh  her  em-rule. 


NEW  COLLEGE  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  PRESENTS: 

PROF.  GOUDGE 

Chairman  of  The  Department  of  Philosophy 

"Misunderstanding  Human  Nature" 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  EVOLUTION 

Wednesday  Feb.  28,    1 :00  p.m.    S.S.  2117 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

presents  a  lecture 
by 

MR.  ALEXANDER  WOODSIDE 

East  Asian  Research  Center 
Harvard  University 
on 

"HISTORICAL  FORCES  BEHIND 
THE  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  CHINA 
AND  NORTH  VIETNAM" 

at  2  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  29 
Room  162,  Lash  Miller  Building 
80  St.  George  Street 

Staff,  Students  and  the  Public  Cordially  invited. 


Music  Committee  of  Hart  House  Presents 


THE  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

MARCH  3rd       8:30  P.M. 

GREAT  HALL 
TICKETS  :  -  HALL  PORTER 

(LIMITED  NUMBER  AVAILABLE  TO  WOMENI 


BOGART 
THE  KING  - 
IS  BACK 
WITH 

THE  'QUEEN'  ! 

HUMPHREY  BOGART 
KATHARINE 
HEPBURN 

The 


COLOR  BY  TECHNICOLOR  - 


Bogart's  only  Academy 
Award  performance. 


from 
7p.m. 


Sat.  &  Sun,  conr.  from  2  p.m. 


CINEMA 


I  RD.  4M-1I0O 
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STUDENT'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

REPRESENTIVE  ELECTIONS 

Nominations  for  most  colleges,  faculties  and  schools  open: 

TODAY  —  MON.  FEB.  26,  1968  AT  9:00 
CLOSE  THURS.  MARCH  1,  1966  AT  5:00 

Nomination  forms  and  election  rules 
may  be  picked  up  at  the  S.A.C.  Office 

Completed  nomination  forms  should  be  returned  to  the  S.A.C.  Office. 

Any  questions  about  numbers  of  representatives  to  be  elected  from  each 
college  should  be  addressed  to: 

DAVID  HOFFMAN 

BEFORE  6:00  —  928-2462  or  923-6221 
AFTER  6:00  —  630-2916 


CHARTER  FLIGHTS 

SEATS  AVAILABLE 

JUNE  27  -  AUGUST  7th  $285  AIR  CANADA  JET  LONDON 

AUGUST  22  -  WESTBOUND  ONLY  $150  AIR  CANADA  JET  LONDON 

NOTE:  apply  for  above  at  Finlay  Travel,  160  Bloor  St.  East  or  T.  D.  Centre 

JUNE  11  -  JULY  6th  $242  BOAC  JET  LONDON 

Note:  apply  at  S.A.C.  office 


FREE  —  CANADA  CAREERS  DIRECT- 

ORY:  Packed  with  career  opportunities 
tor  final  year  students  and  indexed 
for  easy  reference  to  company  degree 
requirements.  Call  at  the  Placement 
office  on  Spadina  for  your  copy. 


TYPING  DONE  AT  HOME  with  care 
and  accuracy,  any  kind.  Reasonable. 
Contact  Mrs.  Smeaton  247-0270  any- 


EXPERIENCED  TYPI5T  —  Electric  type- 
writer. Typing  of  theses,  essays  and 
notes  done  accurately,  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically. Reasonable  rates.  Phone 
421-B290. 

ST.  CLAIR  &  BATHURST:  Girl  to  sho-e 
furnished  apt.  own  room.  $12.00  wk. 
531-2591  (evenings);  787-3 1 54  (after 
9  P-m-l.  

JACKIE  —  If  you  want  to  see  who 
(what  !)  Steve's  going  with  now.  go  to 
the  Colonnade  Theatre  Mar.  1 .  Tickers 
New,  Sid  Smith  —  A  friend. 

ENTERPRISING  INDIVIDUALS:  You  can 

reasonably  earn  up  to  $500.00  per 
week  and  more,  working  essentially 
rvhen  and  how  you  want.  No  Direct 
selling.  Telephone  532-4733  (after  5:30 
p.m.  or  Weekend). 


CLASSIFIED 

"THE  ENTIRE  REALM  of  our  existence 
s  limited  to  our  physical  life  on  this 
iorth.  Or  is  it?  Is  there  on  afterlife? 

—  Innis  knows." 

CAMPUS  CO-OP  has  1  voconcy  for  a 
female  student.  Huron  St.,  Division  at 
Bloor.  Room  &  board.  Phone  Doug 
Smith  921-3168  (9  -  5)  923-0673  (after 


SECRETARIAL  WORK  of  all  kinds  in- 
cluding mimeo.  Will  lay  out  from 
rough  copy.  923-9727,  S.C.M.  Office, 
Hart  House  10-3. 


TYPIST  with  electric  machine.  Exper- 
ienced with  everything  from  term  pap- 
ers to  publishers  manuscripts.  35c  per 
page,  5c  each  additional  copy.  Phone 
489-2367. 

25,000  SUMMER  JOBS  IN  EUROPE. 
STUDENT  TOURS  IN  EUROPE, 
CHARTER  FLIGHTS. 

For  description  in  a  36  page  booklet 
send  52.00  to  GorrJ  Allan,  25  Toylor- 
wood  Dr.,  Islington.  Ph.  247-2339. 

USED  TAPE  RECORDER  —  Good  condi- 
tion. Only  used  by  little  old  lady  on 
Sunday.  Cheap.  Call   Bob  485-5550. 

EVERYDAY  INTERESTED  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. Meeting  tomorrow,  Thurs.  7.30 
South  Sitting  Room  Hart  House. 


CELEBRATE  IN  NASSAU  !  offer  the 
finals,  fly  to  the  sun  —  stay  in  luxury 
ond  live  like  a  king  for  a  week.  Still 
some  seots  left.  Roger  Oatley.  449- 
3869. 

ESSAYS,  THESIS  —  professionally  typed 
ight  on  campus.  Call  Mrs.  Nunn  923- 
5921  (S.A.C.  Office)  or  evenings  92/- 
7185. 

FREE  —  CANADA  CAREERS  DIRECT- 
ORY —  Packed  with  career  opportune 
ties  for  final  year  students  and  in- 
dexed far  easy  reference  to  company 
degree  requirements.  Call  at  the  Place- 
ment office  on  Spadina  for  your  copy. 

TICKETS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  VAR- 
IETY SHOW  obtainable  ot  booths  .n 
Ihe  Library,  Sidney  Smith,  Simcoe  Hall . 
Lobby  and  I.S.C.  between  12  noon  and 
2  p.m.  Buy  your  tickets  now.  Only  a 
few  remaining  !  !  ! 

THE  CANDLE  DANCE  of  Indonesia'.! 
The  Fashions  of  India,  Pakistan,  Africa 
and  Phillipines  !  The  folk  dances  of 
Hungary,  Latvia.  Part  ot  programme 
tor  International  Variety  Show  of  I.S.C, 
at  Ryerson  Auditorium  on  March  2  ot 
8  p.™.  

SKI   BOOTS,  for  sole,  men's  Koefflach 
[lace)  $40.     Before     7  p.m.  call  223- 
6777;  after  7  call  R02-9752  Ray  Karka 
Ray  Karka 


L 


in  PORT  ARTHUR,  ONTARIO 

1.  An  experimenting,  progressive  system 

2.  Unmatched  outdoor  recreational  attractions 

3.  Attractive  salaries 


Contact  Principal  G.  L.  Clendenning,  Hammarskjold  High  School,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  evening  of  February  28,  or  University  Placement  Office,  all  day, 
February  29th. 


photo  by  LEN  GILDAY 


The  War  Game- 
student  style 
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By  WARREN  BOURGEOIS 

In  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
residence  the  thunder  of 
battle  roars  through  the  Mc- 
Caul  House  ping-pong  room. 
Gone  is  the  peaceful  green 
table,  replaced  by  Tru-Scale 
Scenic  Surroundings  of  ri- 
vers, hills  and  gun  empla- 
cements. 

The  war  games  are  in  pro- 
gress. Fought  with  plastic 
soldiers,  tanks,  planes  and 
ships,  the  war  has  extremely 
complex  rules. 

"We're  all  bellingerent!" 
shouted  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer. He  was  quickly  put 
down  by  the  two  comman- 
ders. 

The  generals,  Chris  Denis 
(II  UC)  and  Guy  Elliot  (II 
UC)  explained  that  it  is  a 
gentlemanly  game,  —  "  si- 
milar to  chess,  the  first  of 
the  war  games." 

"Get  the  hell  out  of  my 
river,"  screamed  Denis  as  I 
inadvertently  stepped  bet- 
ween two  wires  taped  to  the 
floor. 

"Lets  have  the  altitude 
and  attitude  of  those  plan- 
es," said  commander  Guy 
Elliot  with  all  the  aplomb 
of  a  10-year-old  smoking  his 
first  cigarette. 

There  was  something  ma- 
cabre about  the  way  Elliot 
puffed  his  pipe,  crossed  his 
legs  and  said  in  all  serious- 
ness, "My  wife  and  I  must 
come  over  and  have  a  game 
with  you  sometime  Chris." 

The  games  were  evolved 
by  Chris  Denis'  family, 
which  has  been  gathering 
around  the  hearth  lor  the 
last  five  years  to  slaughter 
"Krauts,  Ruskies,  Japs  and 
Britishers"  in  this  family 
fun  sport. 

There  are  four  or  five 
pages  of  formal  rules  for 
iand  battles  and  a  separate 
set  for  naval  battles.  The 
moves  of  different  pieces 
are  determined  by  a  deck  of 
cards.  Wires  and  yardsticks 
are  used  to  determine  ^'hat 
,mqn  are  within,  range  and 


sight  of  the  opposing  guns. 

"Print  this  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,"  shouted 
a  subordinate  officer  with 
sanguinary  glee  as  the  oppo- 
sition shot  down  a  Tru-Scale 
model  of  a  little  girl  on  a 
horse. 

"No  one  takes  this  seriou- 
sly, except  as  a  good  way 
to  work  off  aggressions," 
said  Denis. 

"This  particular  battle  will 
last  about  13  hours  and  is 
planned  on  our  number  two 
scale.  We  have  another  scale 
for  smaller  battles  and  one 
for  outdoors." 

"Watch  were  you're  walk- 
ing, dammit!"  yelled  Denis 
as  a  neutral  observer  came 
within  a  scant  foot  of  his 
plastic  bomber.  In  close 
proximity  to  this  model  was 
a  covered  wagon  bringing 
supplies  to  the  "Japs." 

"See  that  number  78."  said 
Chris  proudly,  "I  made  that 
myself."  I  squinted  at  the 
home-made  scale  model  anti- 
aircraft gun  which  locked 
somewhat  forlorn  among  the 
cereal-box  plastic  ones.  "Gee 
that's  super-keen,"  I  mumb- 
led, swallowing  hard. 

With  equal  pride,  Guy 
Elliot  described  the  hard 
thinking  that  went  into  such 
a  production.  Among  the 
green  blankets  (represent- 
ing hills)  he  toyed  delicately 
with  his  favorite  troops  and 
guns. 

'  We  spent  10  days  plan- 
ning for  this  big  one,"  con- 
fided Guy  Elliot  with  a  sly 
Montgomery  smile  as  he 
tapped  out  his  pipe  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river. 
"Within  a  few  hours  we  will 
know  the  outcome."  - 

Apparently,  knowing  the 
outcome  doesn't  stop  the 
combatants  from  fighting  on 
for  another  six  hours  to  the 
last  drop  of  plastic  blood. 

The  battle  was  still  raging 
in  a  fashion  that  would 
really  impress  any  12-year- 
old  when  I  left  for  lunch, 
with  a  saddened  counten- 
ance and  a  heavy  stomach. 


II 


You've  really  got 

a  hold  on  me" 


By  MARY  KATE  ROWAN 

Jarvis  and  Queen  —  where 
the  action  is  —  at  the  Hata- 
shita  Judo  Club,  the  most 
famous  in  Canada. 

Practice  sessions  echo 
with  the  slap-crack  of  stu- 
dents being  thrown  and  lov- 
ing every  minute  of  it. 

Frank  Hatashita  is  vice- 
president  of  the  World  Judo 
Association.  One  of  his  de- 
voted judokas  is  Penny  Hut- 
chens,  a  first-year  student  at 
Ei  indale  College. 

"I'm  considered  slightly 
a  fanatic,"  she  admits,"  but 
judo  has  changed  my  whole 
life. 

"Now  I  feel  relaxed  and 
self-confident." 

She  first  became  interest- 
ed when  a  boy  in  her  grade 
8  class  gave  a  demonstration. 

"I  was  so  enthralled  that 
I  walked  around  in  a  trance 
and  told  myself  that  one 
day  I  would  take  judo." 

That  day  came  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  and  Penny's  been 
a  judo  enthusiast  ever  since. 

The  first  thing  she  learned 
was  how  to  fall  properly  so 
she  could  land  without  any 
vital  organs  or  bones  touch- 
ing the  floor. 

The  shock  on  the  arm  is 
absorbed  by  the  whole  limb. 
It  hits  the  ground  with  a 
violent  slap  a  split  second 
before  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Learning  to  do  a  good 
breakfall  takes  practice  but 
you  can't  be  thrown  until 
you  master  it. 

Says  Penny,  "After  a  while 
you  just  know  how  far  away 
the  mat  is,  even  without 
looking." 

Judo  is  a  sport  of  endu- 
rance requiring  good  phy- 
sical condition. 


A  typical  practice  session 
involves  non-stop  exercise  in- 
cluding situps,  pushups  and 
practice  falls. 

Penny  could  hardly  walk 
after  her  first  session  she 
was  so  stiff. 

"Week  after  week,  I  forc- 
ed myself  to  do  all  the  ex- 
ercises. I  knew  that  to  get 
anywhere  in  judo,  I  would 
have  to  exert  myself." 

"Judo  is  primarily  a 
spoil."  says  Penny. 

"A  lot  of  people  come  for 
a  quickie  course  in  sell-de- 
fence thinking  they  only  have 
to  learn  a  few  things  before 
they  can  go  out  and  kill 
everybody." 

"They  don't  realize  that 
for  judo  to  be  used  for  self- 
defense  it  can't  be  superfi- 
cial. It  must  be  so  ingrained 
that  it  comes  out  in  times 
of  crisis." 

Because  judo  is  a  violent 
sport  involving  impact,  in- 
structors stress  safety.  And 
no  one  is  ever  allowed  to 
come  onto  the  mat  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol,  drugs 
or  emotions. 

"But,"  says  Penny  "the 
niceties  that  are  so  strongly 
stressed  can  be  removed. 
When  they  are,  judo  can  be 
deadly." 

Judo  depends  on  balance, 
timing,  co-ordination  and  re- 
flex action,  not  on  brute 
force.  However,  if  two  con- 
tenders are  equally  matched 
in  every  other  respect,  the 
stronger  will  win. 

Judo  is  a  battle  of  wits, 
says  Penny. 

"You  must  become  sensi- 
tive to  what  the  other  person 
is  thinking.  Since  it  is  a 
contact  sport,  most  of  the 
information  about  your  op- 
ponent comes  through  the 
arms. 


About  to  complete  a  flip,  Penny 


"If  your  opponent  is  less 
experienced  than  you,  you 
can  tell  when  he's  going  in 
for  a  throw  by  a  change  of 
expression,  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  breathing  and  a  tens- 
ing of  the  muscles." 

The  experienced  judoka 
knows  to  relax  his  body  and 
hide  his  thoughts  behind 
a  poker  face. 

Penny  is  a  green  belt  jud- 
oka. Belts  progress  through 
white,  orange,  green,  blue 
and  brown  to  black  which 
has  nine  degrees.  It  takes 
as  long  to  progress  from  a 
brown  to  black  belt  as  to 
progress  from  white  to 
brown. 

For  Penny,  judo  is  a  life- 
long devotion. 

'There  is  no  such  thing 
as  knowing  judo.  It's  said 
you  should  do  one  throw 
1,000  times  to  know  it  and 
10,000  times  to  do  it  pro- 
perly. 

"Things  you  learn  the  first 
lesson,  you're  still  perfect- 
ing when  you're  a  black 
belt." 

Her  aim?  "I  want  to  be 
in  perfect  condition  and  be 
the  best  judoka  in  the  whole 
world. 

"I  would  like  to  beat  every- 
one in  my  weight  category, 
but  by  just  a  little  bit  so  I 
would  know  it  was  a  tough 
fight." 


performs  a  choke  hold. 

photo  by  LYNN  SPENCER 


How  do 

you  see.  ~„ 
yourself? 


Nothing  is  mote  important 
to  you. 

How  you  see  yourself 
determines  how  your  life  will 
be.  It  determines  your 
opportunities,  your  security, 
'  your  purpose. 

You  and  your  friends  are 
invited  to  come  and  hear  this 
inspiring  lecture  by  Georgina 
Tennant.'C.S.B.,  a  member  of 
The  Christian  Science  Board 
of  Lectureship. 

Mrs.  tenant  will  stir  you 
to  a  new  view  of  your  purpose 
and  identity  —  and  show  the 
value  of  understanding  your 
relationship  to  God. 


First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist 

196  St.  George  St. 
Thurs.  Feb.  29-8:15  p.m. 

Admission  is  Free 


METHODOLOGY 
IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

APPROACHES  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  MAN 

DR.  D.  BERLYNE 

Dept.  of  Psychology 

DR.  L.  ZAKUTA 

Dept.  of  Sociology 

DR.  C.  WEBSTER 

Dept.  of  Psychology 

THURS.  FEB.  29      7:30  P.M. 
MUSIC  ROOM         HART  HOUSE 

ALL  WELCOME 

Sponsored  by  the  Psychology  Club 


NEW  COLLEGE  THEATRE  GUILD 

PRESENTS 

AN  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT 


(A  FRANTIC  FARCE) 
at 


THE  COLONNADE  THEATRE 

FEB.  28  -  MARCH  2  TICKETS 
8:30  $1.00  &  $1.50 

ON  SALE  AT  NEW  COLLEGE,  SID  SMITH 


PACFTEODPATUOT? 

The  SAC  needs  three  students  to  serve  on  the  Presidential  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Examination  of  Disciplinary  Procedures  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Terms  of  reference  are: 

The  Committee  is  asked  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  existing  disciplinary  institutions  and 
procedures  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  principles  and  policies  which  hove  been  pur- 
sued. The  Committee  will  examine  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements  with  a 
view  to  recommending  appropriate  changes,  if  any,  in  the  nature  of  these  arrangements.  It 
will  also  seek  to  specify  the  proper  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  disciplinary  procedures  os 
applied  to  both  students  and  members  of  the  University  staff  . . . 

...  It  is  being  asked  to  submit  its  report  to  the  President  during  the  academic  session 
1968-69  —  if  possible,  in  time  for  publication  during  that  session." 

Please  apply  in  writing,  stating  qualifications,  interests,  reasons  for  applying, 
and  ideas  on  discipline  in  the  university  to: 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  SAC  OFFICE 

Deadline:  Friday,  March  15,    5  p.m.      Interviews  will  be  arranged. 


photo  by  LYNN  SPENCER 
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HILLEL 

MR.  SAUL  D.  ALINSKY 

Executive  Director,  Industrie.'  Areas  Foundation,  Chicago 
will  speak  on 

I.  Sunday,  March  3,   8:30  p.m..  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

on 

"THE  POLITICS  OF  POVERTY" 

Seminar 

II.  Monday,  March  4,  1:00  p.m.  U.C.,  Room  214 

on 

"THE  DEMOCRATIC  DILEMMA" 

STUDENT  ELECTIONS 

Deadline  for  nominations  —  Sunday,  March  3 

GOT  A  QUESTION? 
ASK  IT  ON 
PIERRE  BERTON'S  NEW  TV  PROGRAMME 

UNDER  ATTACK 

AT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
CONVOCATION  HALL 

March  4th:  7:30-8:30 

REV.  D.  W.  McKINNEY 

President  Euthanasia  Society 

"Should  Mercy  Killing  be  Permitted?" 

March  4th:  9:00-10:00 

PIERRE  BERTON 

"The  Smug  Minority" 

March  5th:  7:30-8:30 

TOM  FAULKNER 

and  panel  of  Dr..  D.  G.  Ivey 

The  Rev.  James  Cunningham 
Dr.  G.  Ramsey  Cook 

"What's  wrong  with  student  power?" 

March  5th:  9:00-10:00 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  NUGENT 

Infantry  Platoon  Leader  U.S  Army 

"In  Defense  of  Vietnam  War" 

March  6th:  7:30  -  8:30 

ALLEN  GINSBERG 

March  6th:  9:00-10:00 

MYSTERY  GUEST 

ADMISSION  FREE 

PLEASE  COME  15  MINUTES  EARLY 
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Thornhill  Drama  Club 

Presents 

J.  B. 

Thornhill  Secondary  School 
167  Dudley 

Fob.  29,  March  I,  2  at 
8:30  p.m. 

Students  $.75 

Adults  $1.50 

FREE  PARKING 


I  (IGEQ  to  hold  plebiscite  on  Quebec 

|  MONTREAL  (CUP)  —  Quebec  students  will  hold 
ij  a  province-wide  plebiscite  on  La  Question  Nationalc 
||  next  fall. 

||  The  Union  Generale  des  Etudiants  du  Quebec  con- 
I!  gress  is  expected  to  approve  a  proposal  by  the  cxecu- 
li  live  for  a  plebiscite  among  all  its  members, 
pi  Louis  Gendreau,  newly  elected  vice-president  for 
||i  national  affairs  of  UGEQ  and  chairman  of  the  national 
[{(  affairs  commission  of  the  congress,  said  Friday  that 
[|!  the  plebiscite  will  be  held  in  October  or  November. 
||[  First,  an  intensive  education  program  will  allow  the 
|ll  union's  58,000  student  members  to  evaluate  the  situa- 
pi  tion. 

|||       The  plebiscite  ballot,  to  be  voted  upon  at  all  insti- 
ll! tutions  simultaneously,  will  ask  a  battery  of  questions 
!|j  on  Quebec's  future  status  with  the  rest  of  Canada. 
p|       Gendreau  said  an  independent  committee  of  repre- 
|||  sentatives  from  the  universities  and  college  federa- 
pi  tions  will  supervise  the  education  program,  the  word- 
jp  ing  of  the  ballot  and  the  plebiscite. 
ij|       The  official  ballot  will  be  in  French  but  the  com- 
jll  mittee  will  approve  an  English  translation. 
||       UGEQ  is  officially  unilingual.  All  of  its  documents 
fij  and  official  business  are  conducted  in  French.  But  the  i 
|||  commission  is  approving  the  English  version  for  those  j|j 
pi  students  who  might  misinterpret  the  French  ballot.  jll 
jji      Plebiscites  on  all  campuses  will  be  supervised  by  [i! 
[||  the  independent  commission  to  be  formed  by  the  con-  jji 
j[i  seil  central  national  of  UGEQ,  its  governing  body  bet-  ||j 
l||  ween  congresses.  pi 
pi       Gendreau  said  the  union  would  officially  take  a  ill 
pi  stand  on  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  sometime  in  No-  ill 
|||  vcmber.  ijj 
pi       At  its  opening  plenary  session  Wednesday,  labor  Hi- 
ll unions  told  the  union  to  take  a  position  on  the  ques-  HI 
|i  tion,  criticizing  them  for  not  acting  on  it  sooner. 
||       UGEQ  President  Pierre  Lefrancois  said  the  ques-  ||| 

II  tion  can  only  be  decided  after  intense  education  of  i|| 
ij  the  students  to  the  issues  involved.  ill 
i||  He  cited  the  main  reason  for  the  cautious  approach  i|| 
jji  as  the  presence  in  the  union  of  more  than  22,000  En-  ||| 

III  glish  students  from  McGill,  Loyola  and  Sir  George  i|| 
III  Williams  Universities.  i|| 
il|  Opinion  in  these  universities  has  apparently  be-  ||| 
p|  come  increasingly  sympathetic  to  demands  for  in-  III 
p|  creased  Quebec  autonomy  and  extra  federal  conside-  i|| 
|||  ration  for  its  unique  problems. 


B.C.  grants  inadequate:  Armstrong  ] 

VANCOUVER  (VNS)  —  Provincial  grants  for  1968-  |j| 
1969  to  British  Columbia  universities  are  inadequate,  11: 
charges  William  Armstrong,  deputy  acting  president  jji 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  dean  of  applied  science,  was  com-  ill 
menting  on  grants  to  UBC,  Simon  Frascr  University  j|l 
and  the  University  of  Victoria  in  Premier  W.A.C.  Ben-  HI 
net's  provincial  budget. 

While  the  three  universities  received  only  $65,000,-  ||| 
000,  the  B.C.  Assembly  of  Students  say  the  universi-  ||| 
ties  require  a  minimum  of  $77,000,000. 

"We  won't  get  any  additional  capital  until  the  next 
five-year  plan  in  1969,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Armstrong  said  money  was  needed  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  $8,000,000  biological  complex  and  a  new 
engineering  building.  He  also  stressed  the  need  for 
increased  study  space. 

Allocation  of  operating  funds  to  each  university 
will  not  be  known  until  an  advisory  board  to  the  de- 
partment of  education  makes  its  recommendations  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 


McGill  probes  conversational  Frenclh 

MONTREAL  (Special)  —  A  senate  sub-committee 
has  been  established  at  McGill  University  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  instituting  a  course  in  conver- 
sational French. 

A  unanimous  Students  Council  motion  passed  Dec. 
13  prompted  the  administration's  move. 

Ian  Hyman,  former  council  representative  for  arts 
and  science,  presented  the  motion  calling  for  "utiliz- 
ing the  most  modern  available  instruction  methods." 

Subcomittee  member  Professor  James  Ellis  of  the 
linguistics  department  said  many  linguistics  profes- 
sors would  favor  such  a  course  : 

"The  resources  which  would  have  to  be  dedicated 
to  such  a  course  are  extensive  and  the  students  in- 
volved would  have  to  have  some  pretty  serious  de- 
dication." 

Faculty  and  administration  have  given  widespread 
support  to  the  idea  of  the  course. 


Night  bumps  ain't  bunk:  Rose 


Have  you  ever  bumped  into  one  of  those 
little  things  that  go  burnt,  in  the  night?  If 
you  have  there  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  lo- 
gical explanation  for  what  happened 

According  to  Prof.  Elliot  Rose  of  the  Dept 
of  History,  these  "little  things"  are  quite 

?  w'T- J™!!-  R°Se  Was  dicing  at  See- 
ley  Hall  Monday  at  the  first  of  a  three 

Ae  "Night™5  °n  ThinSS  That  S°  Bump  in 

On  coming  into  contact  with  one  of  these 
things  'we  ought  to  feel  a  shudder  un  fris- 
son," said  Prof.  Rose. 

This  is  not  a  supernatural  happening  "If 
magic  exists,"  said  Prof.  Rose,  "if  „hosts 
ily  and  witches  ride,  they  belong  fn  the 
created  orders  and  therefore  to  nature  ■ 

"Unconsciously,  we  are  all  logical  positi- 
vism, he  said.  "We  are  the  minds  that  do 
not  give  a  damn  about  things  that  can  be 
proved  by  science." 

Prof.  Rose  sees  magic  as  a  learned  pro- 
fession. He  defines  it  as  "the  manipulation 
ot  this  world  by  mysterious  means  learn- 
edly acquired*" 

Witchcraft  is  similar  to  magic  in  that  it 
relates  to  nature,  but  is  not  a  literary  learn- 
ed tradition.  It  could  be  folklore.  But  a 
witch  is  usually  thought  to  have  either  in- 


herited her  powers  or  learned  them  at  her 
mother's  knee. 

Fairies  are  those  little  ones  who  possess 
innate  powers  we  don't  have. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fairies  as  Prof 
Rose,  is  that  if  they  exist,  they  ought  to 
to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Fairies  and  whom 
we  see  dancing  and  feasting.  Then  there  are 
he  lone  fairies  who  are  seen  sweeping 
Moors  and  doing  good  deeds. 

"The  trouble  with  ghosts,"  said  Prof. 
Rose  is  that  if  they  exist,  they  ougth  to 
be  able  to  be  examined."  But  they  are  still 
apparitions,  usually  visible,  of  one  of  the 
dead  who  has  an  unquiet  soul.  They  walk 
and  make  noises  but  can't  be  examined  or 
recorded. 

Some  of  the  other  things  you  might  be 
likely  to  bump  into  are  Imps,  Goblins  Dra- 
gons, Vampires,  and  Were-wolves,  Giants 
and  Pygmies. 

But  this  is  only  looking  at  things  from 
one  angle.  The  second  of  this  three-part 
series  features  Dr.  Paul  Christee,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ontario  Hospital  on  Queen 
Street. 

If  you  are  at  all  worried  about  what 
tripped  you  last  night  you  might  find  the 
answer  at  the  next  lecture. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LITERARY 
AND  ATHLETIC  SOCIETY 

EXECUTIVE  ELECTIONS 

Nominations  close  Friday,  March  1 
ELECTION  DAY  Thursday,  March  7 


Survey  says  Ryerson  students 
want  fourth  year  plus  degree 


TORONTO  SYMPHONY 

Seijj  Oz.ivn,  Music  Director 


THIS  FRIDAY  -  MARCH  1st 

HOWARD  CABLE,  conducting 


Presenlation  of  a  degree 
would  induce  60  per  cent 
of  Ryerson  business  students 
to  return  for  a  fourth  year. 

A  survey  administered  by 
the  Business  department, 
found  that  an  advanced 
technical  education  with  a 
degree  would  be  the  most 
popular  program.  A  general 
education  with  an  advanced 
diploma  would  be  the  least 
popular. 

"The  question  of  whether 
or  not  Ryerson  should  grant 
degrees  and  the  addition  of 
a  fourth  year  are  two  sepa- 


rate issues",  said  David 
Crombie,  director  of  student 
affairs. 

Major  barriers  to  return- 
ing to  a  fourth  year  were 
College  of  Education  was 
particularly  important  to 
those  interested  in  teaching. 

He  said  the  real  question 
was  what  role  Ryerson 
should  be  fulfilling. 

"It  is  somewhere  between 
the  community  colleges  and 
the  universities,"  he  said. 

The  report  cited  the  most 
important  factors  motivat- 
ing students  to  return  for  a 


fourth  year  as  higher  in- 
come after  graduation,  more 
skill,  degree  status  and 
transferability. 

The  opportunity  to  go  to 
university  or  the  Ontario 
found  to  be  self-doubt,  being 
sick  of  school,  possible  lack 
of  degree  status,  and  lack 
of  recognition  by  the  busi- 
ness world. 

The  report  states  a  majo- 
rity of  students  feel  POSAP's 
present  structure  would  be 
adequate  in  eliminating  most 
financial  barriers. 


STAH  GITZ  QUARTET  j 


Featuring:  Overture  To  A  Comedy;  The  Girl  from  Ipon. 
_.  ,         A  Song  After  Sundown  and  more. 
Tickets:  $2.50,  |4,  S5,  56  ot  Mossey  Hall  B 
Concerts  Mosscy  Holl  8:25  p. 


Concert  Massey  Hall  8.25  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

GRADUATION  BANQUET 

MARCH  6,  1968 

TICKETS  MUST  BE  PICKED 
UP  BEFORE  MARCH  1 

at  the  LIT  OFFICE  1-2  p.m.  daily 


CQQHME3 


1:00  p.m. 

The  Trinity  College  Dromolic  So- 
ciety presents  The  Zoo  Story  by 
Edward  Albee  at  Cortwright  Holl,  . 
St.  Hilda's  College. 

Final  application  for  summer  In- 
dian Project  of  Red  Cross  Youth  in 
the  Music  Room.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre. 

Support  OCA  students,  in  their  ef- 
fort to  get  Boyefsky  and  Freifeld  re- 
instated. Meet  or  Queen's  Park. 
Bring  signs,  bodies. 

2:30  p.m. 

The  Victoria  Women's  Association 
meets  in  the  Students'  Union  Vic- 
toria College,  150  Charles  St. 

4:00  p.m. 

Professor  Pierre  Demarque,  Dept. 
of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  speak  on 
Helium  Floshes  in  Stars  at  the  Da- 
vid Dunlap  Observatory,  Richmond 
Hill.  Tea  at  3:40. 

8:30  p.m. 

Poetry  readings  by  David  Bare  at 
the  Upper  Library.  Mossev  College. 

TOMORROW 

1:00  p.m. 

Panel  discussion  on  the  Future  of 
the  Indian  in  Canoda  in  Rm.  2135 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  sponsored  by  the 
World  University  Services.  All  wel- 

Debate  on  Vietnam  war  with  U 
°f  T  Edmund  Burke  Society  oppos- 
ing York  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
Committee  at  Glendon  College  jun- 
ior common  room,  York  University. 


Professor  N,  F.  Romsev  will  speak 
an  The  Electric  Dipole  Moment  of 
the  Neutron.  Rm.  103,  McClennon 
Physical  Laboratories. 

Professor  Gleb  Struve.  visiting 
professor.  University  of  Toronto  jn 
U  of  T  Rifle  Club  and  Crochet  So- 
Literary  Scene.  Rm.  2102  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

Help  integrate  Hart  House.  First 
organizational  meeting  of  Lodies  of 
Uof  T  Rifle  Club  and  Crochet  So- 
ciety.   All    welcome.    Arbor  I'.oom, 
(Better  bring  your  own  lunch.) 
7:00  p.m. 

The  Victoria  College  Bridge  Club 
ot  Wymilwood.  Lost  opportunity  be- 
fore the  tournament  next  week— 

7:30  p.m. 

Important  meeting  of  SAC  Educa- 
tion Commission  (including  Mac- 
pherson  response  volunteers)  in  the 
South  Sitting  Room,  Hort  House. 

Methodology  in  the  social  scien- 
ces: approaches  to  the  study  ^f 
man.  Dr.  D.  Berlyne,  Dr.  L.  Zakuta, 
Dr.  C.  Webster.  All  welcome,  spon- 
sored by  the  psychology  club,  ad- 
mission free.  Music  room.  Hart 
House. 

UC  Dept.  of  English  Film  Pro- 
gramme: Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Mr. 
Choen  and  Portrait  of  a  Mon  in  the 
Theatre.  Admission  by  series  ticket 
or  pay  25c.  Cody  Holl,  School  of 
Nursing. 

Mr.  Ross  from  IBM  on  Time-Shor- 
ing Systems.  New  Physics  Bldg.  Rm. 
203. 

8:15  p.m. 

St.  Paul  Riding,  Liberol  Associa- 
tion. General  meeting  and  citizens 
forum  ot  the  Pork  Plazo  Hotel, 
Plaza  Room.  Subject:  Air  Pollution 
—  and  the  Fuol  We- Burn. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

HENRIK  IBSEN'S 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
B0RKMAN 

translated  by 
Norman  Ginsbury 
Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

Fri,  March  1  to  Sat.  March  9  at  8:30 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


BE  A  SPORT:  COME  TO  SEE 

WE  WANT  TO  SEE  MORE  STUDENTS 

AT... 


US 


Snuff  Smj 


50'  OFF 

RESTAURANTS 


FULLY  LICENSED 


•  YONGE  AND  BLOOR 

•  YONGE  AND  DUN  DAS 


240  BLOOR — opposite  Varsity  Stadium 


•  'CLUB  EMBASSY — Bloor  near  Bay 

•  77  KING  E.— next  to  The  King  Edward  Hotel 

For  Banquet  Facilities  Call  921-9432 


This  coupon  is  good  for  50  cents  to  all 
members  of  your  porty  an  the: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 

and  CLUB  EMBASSY 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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VARSITY  AD  DEADLINES 

MON.  —  THURS.  AT  NOON 
WED.  —  FRI.  AT  NOON 
FRI.  —  TUES.  AT  NOON 

CORY  SUBMITTED  TO  S  A  C.  OFFICE  MAIN  CAMPUS 


Ye  poore  squash  Blues  jousted  at  Mac 


Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 

presents 

The  distinguished  Argentine  writer 

JORGE  LUIS  BORGES 

in  o  public  lecture  (in  English) 

"Tales  and  the  Fantastic" 

Friday,  March  1,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Room  2117,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund 


Varsity's  injury-jinxed  squash  Blues  mis- 
sed dethroning  defending  champion  McGill 
Redmen  by  two  points  in  the  intercollegiate 
squash  championships.  Redmen  had  15 
points  to  Blues'  13.  McMaster  and  Western 
tied  for  third;  Waterloo  was  fourth. 

Blues  lost  their  number  two  player  Vic 
Harding  the  day  before  the  tournament 
started  due  to  ilness.  They  were  also  with- 
out Mike  Gardiner  out  with  injuries.  Last 
year  Blues  lost  three  of  their  first  five  play- 
ers due  to  injuries  and  ineligibility. 

Blues  still  put  up  a  tough  battle  but  their 
inability  to  defeat  McGill  proved  their 
downfall.  Only  Dave  Gunn  who  moved  up 
to  the  number  2  position  was  able  to  take 
a  match  from  Redmen.  He  defeated  Tom 
Gavin  on  the  last  point  of  the  fifth  game. 

The  record  of  Blues'  five-man  team  was: 
Frank  Buck,  2-2,  Dave  Gunn,  3-1,  Terry 
Swinton,  2-2  Howie  Fluxgold,  3-1  and  Mike 


Zimmerman,  who  replaced  Harding,  3-1. 

Blues  have  placed  an  inquiry  into  the 
eligibility  of  McGill's  number  4,  Dick  Pound. 
Pound,  who  won  all  four  of  his  matches, 
has  completed  three  years  of  law  school 
and  is  articling  in  a  law  office.  There  has 
been  no  reply  from  league  officials  to  date. 

Over  the  past  weekend  Dave  Gunn  lost 
out  in  the  final  of  the  Ontario  "C"  cham- 
pionships. He  was  defeated  in  five  games 
by  Les  Bourne  of  the  Toronto  Cricket,  Skat- 
ing and  Curling  Club. 

Gunn  and  Howie  Fluxgold  will  play  in 
the  U.S.  Intercollegiate  championships  this 
weekend  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston. 

Defending  champion  is  Anil  Nayar  of 
Harvard  who  defeated  Peter  Martin  last 
year  in  the  final.  Nayar,  from  Bombay,  In- 
dia, is  the  reigning  Canadian  champ. 


ATTEND  CLASSES !  EVALUATE  YOUR  COURSES! 

DURING 

Sacce  1968  Week 

COMING  NEXT  WEEK 

MARCH  4-8 

RESULTS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  AND  MAILED  TO  EACH  STUDENT 

AND  FACULTY  MEMBER 


THE  U.  of  T.  DEBATING  UNION 

ANNOUNCES 

The  INTERFACULTY  DEBATING  FINALS 

for  the  Warden  McCulley  Trophy 

RESOLVED: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HAS  BECOME  IRRELEVANT  TO  EDUCATION 

GUEST  SPEAKERS: 

D.  G.  IVEY:  PRINCIPAL  OF  NEW  COLLEGE 
DENNIS  LEE:  RESEARCH  PERSON  AT  ROCHDALE 

GOV'T:  ST.  MICHAELS     OPP.  TRINITY 

M/F  Mary  Pat  Whelan  M/F  Stephen  Langdon 

M/F  Ruth  Martin  M/F  Don  Ross 

Thursday,  Feb.  29,  8:00  p.m.   Rhodes  Rm. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
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FACYOU  ROUNDUP 


By  GELLIUS 

HOCKEY 

O'Sullivan  scored  the  only 
goal  as  SMC  blanked  PHE 
A,  1-0. 

Frost  scored  twice  and 
Wyse  once  to  lead  Tiin  to 
a  3-2  triumph  over  Sr.  Eng. 
Lennard  and  Simpson  talli- 
ed (ho  !)  for  Skule. 

Vic  shut-out  Law,  1-0,  on 
a  goal  by  Dawkins. 

Meds  tied  Jr.  Eng.,  11. 
McDougall  (Meds)  and  Mc- 
Callum  (Eng.)  were  the 
scorers. 

Swindle's  two  goals  paced 
Forestry's  4-1  victory  over 
New.  Griffin  and  Yamasaki 
scored  the  other  goals  for 
For;  Taylor  hit  for  the  Gnus, 
Ihus  becoming  the  only  Gnu 
that's  fit  to  print. 

Kindree  and  The  Grim 
Repei  both  earned  shut  outs 
as  Dents  and  UC  drew. 
(Well,  OCA's  on  strike  so 
somebody  has  to  do  it.) 

Pharm.  slaughtered  Knox. 
7-2.  Seychuk  (2),  Cote,  Pec, 
kette  (Fr.,  =  "small  peach"; 
almost),  Mausser,  Holiday, 
and  Pittman  (when  they 
were  short-handed)  sqored 
for  Pharm.,  Henderson  and 
Keys  for  Knox. 

Hotson  and  Spragge  scor- 
ed to  lead  Archvillain  over 
PHE  B,  2-1.  "Connery"  re- 
plied for  PHE  B. 

Erindale  vented  the  fru- 
strations engendered  by  their 
deep  -  seated  neuroses  by 
obliterating  UC  U,  9-0.  Robb 
(3),  Lockhurst  (3),  Pclech 
(2)  and  Samson  Delija 
scored. 

Olivo's  goal,  when  added 
to  that  of  Hambly,  was 
enough  to  edge  SMC  B,  2-1. 
Olivo  was  playing  for  Scar 
at  the  time.  McCarthy  re- 
plied "Connery"  for  SMC  B. 

Law  beat  Business,  4-2, 
on  goals  by  Bryant  (2), 
Fischer  of  Men,  and  James. 
Cortey  and  Lonnpre  hit  for 
Bus. 

Wright,  Clark,  Dyer,  Law- 
rie,  Barry,  and  Gin  Fizzer 
scored  as  Vic  II  blanked 
Innis,  6-0. 


O'Sullivan  sparks  SMC 


STANDINGS 

(approved  by  the  Peler 
Szekely  campaign.) 

GROUP  I  H  f0,  ployoffs) 


SMC  .  . 
Law  . . 
Trinity 


5'.  Era. 
PHE  A 


10 
10 


1 


Pt» 

22 
21 
18 
17 

10 
2 


GROUP  II  (3  for  ployoffs) 


Meds  A 
UC   


GROUP  II  |3  for  ployoifs) 


SMC  B    »  6 

Jr.  Eng   6  7 

Scarborough      .  5  7 

Dents    5  7 

GROUP  III  (2  for  playoffs) 


Innii  .. 
Law  . . . 
Jr.  Eng, 
Dents  .  . 
SMC  B  . 
Business 


Par  A    5 

Business  5 

Law  II    5 

Innis    n 


GROUP  IV  (2  for  ployoffs) 


Pharm 
Arch    .  . 
Enndolc 
PHE  B 

Knox  .  . 
UC  II  . 


points 


BASKETBALL 

Ci  outer  scored  18 
and  PHE  A  beat  Meds  A, 
49-30.  (Post  hoc  ergo  prop- 
ter hoc.)  Kent  led  Meds  scor- 
ers with  8;  Lloyd  Rossman 
scored  6.  If  it  hadn't  been 
tor  him,  the  score  would 
have  been  49-24. 

Vic  edged  SMC  A,  37-36 
On  Evans'  17  points.  P. 
O'neill  (The  Ballad  of  You. 
Me  and  P.  O'Neill  -  Jefferson 
Airplane)  had  12  for  the 
Irish. 

In  a  real,  genuine-like  full- 
length  game.  Sr.  Eng.  beat 
UC  I,  75-69.  Slekys  had  23 
for  Eng.,  Feldman  24  (ellip- 
sis) for  the  losers. 

Mon  Kapitain  scored  12 
to  pace  Dents  over  S03us, 
40-38.  Molinari  had  17  for 
SOBus  (dative  plural  of 
SOB)  Jr.  Eng.  later  beat 
SOB,  23-22. 

Lalonde  (fr.,  =  "the  Ion- 
de")  had  19  and  Shivas  IS 
as  Law  beat  SMC  B,  5S-36. 
Deeney  led  SMC  B  with  16. 

Innis  topped  Jr.  Eng.,  68- 
62.  and  Archentina  took 
Pharm,  32-24.  Our  reporter, 
Qwertyuiopus,  was  too  busy 
planning  a  special  REVIEW 
issue  on  Bob  Bossin  ("Is 
Bob  Bossin  really  a  CIA 
agent")  to  transmit  the 
names  of  leading  scorers. 

Scar  ravished  PHE  B,  34- 
32.  Carter  had  9  for  Scar, 
Logan  and  Gibbs  9  each  for 
PHE  B. 

FINAL  STANDINGS 

(playoffs  this  week.  Watch 
this  space!) 

GROUP  I  (4  lor  playoffs) 


SMC   

Sr.  Eng  

UC  (Lloyd  Rossman) 


When  a  FOREIGN  STUDENT 

ceases  being  FOREIGN 
and  becomes  just  a  STUDENT 
—  a  Sociological  analysis 

oy  Raymond  Liew 

ONE  p.m.  TODAY 

ot  the  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 

33  St.  George  St. 


Pts 

18 

10 


GROUP  111  (3  for  ployoffs) 


Vic  II   

New   

Trinity   

Scarborough 
Erindole  „  . 
Meds  B  .  . 
PHE  B  . 

Arch   

Phorm  ... 


SQUASH 

Law  B  pulled  a  rather 
amazing  upset  in  the  recent 
squash  final,  defeating  Law 
A  in  three  straight  games 
to  win  the  Boake  Trophy. 
Hess,  McComb,  and  Major 
won  their  matches  for 
Law  B. 

PERSONALS 

Aule  Gelli. 

Peccavi!  Absurde  cornieci, 
recte  correxisli.  Gratias  tibi 
ago  -  Lucius,  tanlo  pessimus 
omnium  scriptor  quanio  tu 
optimus  omnium  gramma- 
ticus. 

L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 


Getting  Engaged? 

The  size  or  weight  of  o  Dia- 
mond is  One  factor  that  ac- 
counts for  its  value.  There 
are  at  least  three  others  of 
equal  importance.  Our  fr^e 
booklet  "The  Doy  You  Buy 
a  Diamond"  gives  informa- 
tion on  what  you  should  ex- 
pect and  get  when  you  invest 
in  a  Diamond.  You  eon  in- 
telligently buy  below  the 
established  market. 


HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealers 
Appraisers 
Suite  416, 
"7 lie  Colonade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


"A  school  is  a  cavern  of  fear  ond  sorrow.  The  mobility  of  the 
captive  youths  is  chained  to  a  book  and  o  desk;  on  inflexible 
master  commonds  their  attention,  which  every  moment  is  impatient 
to  escape.  They  labor,  like  the  soldiers  of  Persia,  under  the 
scourge,  ond  their  education  is  nearly  finished  before  they  con 
apprehend  the  sense  or  utility  of  the  hard  lessons  they  are  forced 
to  repeQ,/'  —  Edward  Gibbon 

IMPORTANT 

meeting  of  S.A.C.  Education  Commission 

THURSDAY,  7.30 
SOUTH  SITTING  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE 

EVERYBODY  WELCOME  MACPHERSON  RESPONSE 

VOLUNTEERS  PLEASE  ATTEND 


THE 
BLACKS 


By  JEAN  GENET 


i  for 


□  riy  3Vi  yeors 


L408  Performonces  —  A  dev- 
>f  the  all-negro    cost  ploy  the 


yeurs  off-Erred 

ostating  holl  of 
roles  or  whites. 

FIRST  TIME  TO  TORONTO  AUDIENCES 

CK^tSrt501?'/^  nim°9inofion  do*  to  genius.  Gene— th-ef.  psychopath 
ex- jailbird—  combines  poetry,  perversity,  compassion  Qnd  anae,  niX  ,r 
even  ng  of  INTENSELY  LIVING  THEATRE"  —  Newsweek  9  °  J 

AT  THE  COLONNADE  THEATRE 
MARCH  J9,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29  &  31 
TICKETS  REGULARLY  S3  00 

STUDENTS  HALF  PRICE 

Student  Price  SI. 50  for  tickets  reserved 

BEFORE  FEB.  29 

  CALL  485-5454  NOW 


IN  PERSON! 

THE  BROTHERS-IN-LAW 

Canada's  Kings  of  Satire 
Singing  their  big  hits 
(The  Pill,  The  Canada  Goose,  etc.) 

MASSEY  HALL 

Sunday,  March  3rd  at  8:00  p.m. 

Tickets  on  sale  now  at 
Mossey  Hall  Box  Office 
ADMISSION  $4.50,  53.50,  $2.50 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  ADULTS  ONLY 


STUDENT  DISCOUNT  2  FOR  1 


VARSITY  ARENA 

0.-Q.A.A.  HOCKEY  PLAYOFFS 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  1st 

6.00  P.M.    Varsity  vs  U  of  Montreal 
8.45  P.M.    Waterloo  vs  McMaster 
Special  student  reserved  seat  tickets 
$1.00  with  A  XL.  cord 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2nd 

FINALS  2:00  P.M. 

Special  student  reserved  seat  tickets 
$1.00  with  A.T.L.  card 

Tickets  now  on  sale  ot  Athletic  Office,  Hart  House.  All  seats  reserved. 
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A  Joycean  look  at  a  season  with  Varsity  Blues 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

The  football  team  is  winning  and  camp 
opens  .  .  .  gone  are  five  starting  forwards  from 
last  year  including  the  legendary  Monteith 
brothers  —  yet  things  don't  look  too  bad  as 
several  promising  newcomers  show  up  to  prac- 
tice then  —  disaster. 

Returning  veteran  Brian  Tompson  suffers 
a  compound  fracture  of  his  right  leg  .  .  .  with 
only  two  other  right  wingers  left.  Coach  Watt 
is  forced  to  turn  defenceman  Brian  Jones  into 
a  forward  .  .  .  rookies  Brian  St.  John,  Paui 
McCann  and  Terry  Parsons  along  with  veteran 
Doug  Jones  play  well  and  the  lineup  is  all  but 
set  .  .  .  Blues  sweep  their  three  exhibition 
games  and  open  the  schedule  with  back  to  back 
victories  in  Quebec  ...  St.  John  scores  the  hat 
trick  in  the  home  opener  and  Bob  McClelland 
sinks  four  against  McGill  ...  as  Christmas  ar- 
rives, Blues  are  6-0  and  McClelland  has  twelve 
goals  already  .  .  .  holiday  practices  are  optional 
as  the  team  prepares  for  a  big  tournament  flirt 
includes  the  Big  Red  of  Cornell,  last  year's  U.S. 
intercollegiate  champs  .  .  .  Colgate  falls  in  the 
semi-final  and  the  stage  is  set .  .  .  the  fans  hard- 
ly have  time  to  take  a  deep  breath  following 
three  scoreless  periods  of  hockey  when  Cornell 
scores  with  just  six  seconds  gone  in  the  first 
overtime  frame  —  gloom. 

Next  is  the  Molson  Tournament  in  Mont- 
real ...  a  4-3  squeaker  over  Loyola  gives  Blues 
the  Molson  Trophy  for  the  second  year  run 
ning  . .  .  happiness  .  .  .  vacations  over  and  Blue;, 
dump  McMaster  and  Guelph  .  .  .  Bon  Voyage 
as  the  players  head  for  the  1968  Universiacle  in 


Austria  .  .  .travel  arrangements  bog  down  and 
the  team  is  a  day  late  in  arriving  .  .  .  first  game 
is  against  Czechoslovakia  .  .  .  Czechs  hit  foi 
three  goals  in  the  first  two  minutes  and  go  on 
to  win  8-4  ..  .  gloom  and  fatigue. 

Next,  a  big  win  over  Austria,  10-1.  followed 
by  a  4-1  decision  over  Finland  .  .  .  then  a  stun- 
ning tie  with  Sweden  .  .  .  despair  .  .  .  but  the 
Russian  game  is  the  big  finale  .  .  .  veterans  and 
rookies  alike  are  psyched  up  and  anxious  .  .  . 
The  score  teeter-totters  until  the  final  siren  .  . . 
5-5  ..  .  ecstatic  happiness  as  the  players  receive 


JOHN  WRIGLEY 


the  bronze  medal  ....  more  travelling  and  then 
good  old  Canada  .  .  .  fatigue  and  only  one  day's 
rest  before  a  three-game  weekend  .  .  . 

Waterloo  bites  the  dust  at  home  for  their 
first  loss,  Mac  salvages  a  tie  in  Varsity  Arena 
and  Montreal  falls  4-2  to  the  Blue  machine 
still  undefe&ted  with  five  games  to  go  .  Paul 
Laurent  is  starting  to  find  the  range  as  he 
fires  our  goals  to  pace  9-5  win  over  Waterloo  in 
the  return  match  .  .  .  first  place  is  all  but  locked 
up  .  .  .  Western  goes  home  beaten  4-1  and  John 
Wrigley  posts  his  first  shutout  over  Guelph 
5-0  ..  .  two  games  remaining  and  an  unbeaten 
season  hangs  in  the  balance  .  .  .  back  to  Quebec 
but  Montreal  bursts  the  bubble  with  a  5-4  win 
...  on  to  Kingston  for  the  finale  and  a  win 
needed  to  clinch  first  .  .  .  Wrigley  who  has 
been  great  all  year  comes  through  with  his  sec- 
ond shutout  and  Mike  Riddell  scores  his  first 
of  the  year  .  .  .  Laurent,  McClelland  and  Murray 
Stroud  tie  for  the  scoring  lead  but  two  Water- 
loo players  go  wild  the  same  night  to  win  the 
race  .  .  .  Stroud  is  awarded  the  Dafoe  Trophy 
as  the  most  valuable  player  and  Wrigley  wins 
the  goals  allowed  title  .  .  .  losses  to  Cornell. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Montreal  were  all  big  dis- 
appointments but  the  tie  with  Russia,  the  Loy 
ola  tournament  and  a  first-place  finish  helped 
to  even  the  balance  .  .  . 

Now  playoffs  are  coming  and  everyone  is 
working  a  little  harder  in  practice  .  .  .  anywhere 
trom  one  to  four  sudden-death  playoffs  stand 
between  Blues  and  the  end  of  another  season 
.  .  .  they  are  still  number  one  until  somebody 
proves  otherwise. 


Would  you  believe  ten  straight  titles? 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  amazing  Varsity  swim- 
ming team  swept  to  their 
tenth  straight  OQAA  cham- 
pionship over  the  weekend, 
and  established  themselves 
as  favourites  to  repeat  as 
Canadian  Intercollegiate 
champs  next  week  at  Mac- 
Master. 

Blues  amassed  an  incre- 
dible score  of  455  points  to 
outdistance  runnerup  Mc- 
Gill (270)  and  the  host  club, 
Western  (252),  Guelph, 
Queens,  MacMaster,  Wind- 
sor, Laval  and  Montreal  fi- 
nished up  the  track  in  that 
order. 

Rookie  sensation,  Terry 
Bryon,  confirmed  his  status 
as  Toronto's  newest  super 
star  as  he  again  led  his  team 
to  victory.  Bryon  swan  to 
an  OQAA  record  in  the  sruel- 


ling  1650  yard  freestyle,  the 
first  time  he  has  gone  that 
distance  this  year.  He  then 
proceeded  to  win  the  500 
freestyle  and  placed  a  close 
second  in  the  200  vard  but- 
terfly. 

Captain,  Robin  Campbell, 
also  had  a  great  meet,  with 
a  victory  in  the  200  freestyle, 
a  second  in  the  100  free,  and 
a  third  in  the  500  free.  Gaye 
Straiten,  despite  a  painfully 
sore  arm,  won  the  200  yard 
backstroke,  but  lost  the  100 
back  on  a  judges  decision. 
Both  he  and  the  winner, 
Rainer  McGuire,  of  McGill. 
were  clocked  at  an  OQAA 
record  time  of  58.3  seconds. 

Theo  van  Ryn  passed  up 
the  50  free  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  both  relays,  but 
won  the  100  freestyle  and 
placed  third  in  the  200  indi- 
vidual  medley  behind 


the 


Hackhousemen  hacked  up 

double  knock-out  competition.  The  team,  skipped  bv  John 
Math,  r  (I  Dents),  included  Alex  Segall  (SGS),  Dave  Murphv 
(f  Tnn  )  and  Doug  Paterson  (I  New). 

Auainst  Windsor  the  team  dropped  a  big  four  on  the 
seventh  -nd  of  a  tight  game,  and  then  blew  a  chance  lo  tie 
it  ojn  the  last  end  when  Mather's  last  rock  hit  and  rolled  out 
leaving  them  on  the  short  end  of  a  9-8  score. 

The  second  game,  best  of  the  afternoon  round  televised 
bv  Uiannel  11,  was  against  Queen's  the  eventual  tournament 
champs.  With  the  score  2-1  after  six  ends  a  key  miss  by 
Mather  let  Queen's  pick  up  two,  and  then,  with  a  big  three 
deveionmg  on  the  next  end,  another  two  misses  let  the 
machine  like  Queen's  quartet  lake  a  5-1  lead,  when  Mather 
wss  una! -re  to  chip  out  the  fine  saving  draw  of  Queen's  skip 
Don  Campbell.  Final  score  —  7-3,  and  Toronto's  worst  show- 
ing in  the  9  team  tournament  in  many  years. 

In  the  recreational  curling  league  at  U  of  T,  Steve 
Griffiths  leads  a  thirsty  trio  with  35  points.  Mark  Sleeves, 
Dave  Algar  and  Doug  Watson  share  runner-up  with  33 
points  each. 
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record  of  Guelph's  Mike 
Lackowitz. 

The  big  guns  were  not  the 
only  story  for  Blues,  how- 
ever, This  was  a  great  team 
effort,  and  every  swimmer 
on  the  squad  did  a  fine  job. 
There  were  Alan  Pvle  (2nd 
in  the  50  free,  6th  hi  the  200 
free),  Bob  Heatlev  (3rd  in 
the  1650.  4th  in  the  100  fly), 
Chris  Fisher  (5th  in  the  100 
free,  8th  in  the  50,  Doug  Mac- 
intosh (4th  in  the  200  free, 
5th  in  the  500),  Steve  Ger- 
ring  (4lh  in  the  200  indivi- 
dual medley,  8th  in  the  500, 
5th  in  the  1650),  and  Bob 
Watt  (5th  in  the  200  free, 
8th  in  the  100). 

The  breaststrokers,  Mau- 
rice Vaillancourt  (2nd  in  the 
200.  7th  in  the  100),  Paul 
Fisher  (4ih  in  the  100,  5th 
in  the  200),  George  Gold- 
smith (6th  in  the  100  and 
200),  and  Barry  Bowerman, 
all  did  very  well. 

In  addition,  Cliff  Gentle 
(5th  in  the  200  medlev), 
Klaus  Koch  (back  and  fly), 
Don  Can-  (back)  piled  up 
points  to  help  Blues  to  their 
wide  margin  of  victory. 

Nowhere  was  the  team  ef- 
fort more  apparent  than  in 
the  relays.  Stratten,  Paul 
Fisher,  Heatlev,  and  the 
strong  finish  of  van  Ryn 
carried  Toronto  to  an  OQAA 
record  in  the  400  medley,  and 
Chris  Fisher,  Macintosh, 
Campbell,  and  again  van 
Ryn  swept  to  victory  in  the 
400  freestyle. 

To  top  off  this  fine  per- 
formance, Varsity  qualified 
ten  men  to  represent  U  of  T, 
and  the  OQAA,  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate championships. 
Stratten,  Bryon,  Campbell, 
van  Ryn,  both  Fishers,  Heat- 
ley,  Pyle,  Macintosh,  and 
Vaillancourt  will  carry  To- 
ronto's hope  for  a  thud 
straight  Canadian  title. 

A  squad  as  strong  as  thai 
has  to  be  a  heavy  favourite. 


WHAT  PUSSYCAT  IS  NEW? 

To  coin  a  highly  unoriginal  phrase,  a  new  men's  athletic 
complex  ror  U  of  T  is  not  dead;  it's  alive  and  hiding  in  Wv- 
cliffe  Ct  liege. 

At  a  meeting  with  John  Huether  and  Gurston  Dacks 
last  year,  our  august  absentee  president,  Claude  Bissell, 
confirmed  through  his  regal  robes  (an  interesting  feat)  thai 
tnere  was  certainly  enough  •  money  available  to  build  an 
intricate  complex.  And  Darcy  Dakin,  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  planning  board,  has  spent  many  long  hours  re- 
lating the  ultimate  cost  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  a  User's 
Report  which  outlined  exactly  what  was  needed.  So  at  this 
verv  rmment  (even  as  you  read  this  even)  all  that's  needed 
is  a  suitable  site.  (Why  don't  they  use  Raquel  Welch  —  she's 
a  suitable  sight.  Pitiful  chuckle). 

Which  brings  us  to  that  home  of  homily,  Wycliffe 
College,  obviously  the  ideal  location  for  the  proposed  com- 
plex. The  only  alternative  is  the  corner  of  Spadina  and  Har- 
bord  —  a  drag  of  the  worst  kind. 

but  Wycliffe  has  a  perpetual  lease  on  its  present  land 
from  the  university,  and  since  present  plans  do  nol  permit 
the  alteration  of  the  college  from  one  of  prayer  to  one  ol 
sweat  without  some  sort  of  divine  assistance,  a  new  complex 
means  a  new  Wycliffe. 

Diligent  searching  around  has  produced  a  prospective 
location;  plans  were  accordingly  drawn  up  and  given  to  the 
university  for  approval.  However  lack  of  money  nixed  this 
Wycliffe-oriented  scheme.  Then  the  university  cleverly 
counte-ed  with  a  counter-scheme  involving  the  building  ol 
an  additional  200  rooms  which  apparently  would  sufficiently 
alleviate  the  cost. 

An  answer  on  this  proposal  is  expected  within  a  few 
months,  but  it  could  take  longer.  The  ways  of  the  hoiy 
are  usually  slow  and  deliberate,  especially  at  a  college  such 
as  Wycliffe  which  survives  to  a  large  extent  on  endowments. 
Anv  least  departure  from  the  norm  (and  demolition  of  the 
old  and  construction  of  Ihe  new  is  certainly  a  departure) 
always  oiits  a  great  number  of  the  old-fogey  endowments  in 
ieop^rdv.  One  can  hardly  blame  the  Wycliffe  seers  then  for 
wanting  to  go  slow. 

Perhaps  it's  not  quite  so  simple  as  this,  but  still,  all  that's 
basjca.lv  needed  for  an  awesome  dignitary  to  come  along 
and  turn  a  spadeful  of  athletic  complex  sod  is  an  agreement 
by  Wycliffe  to  have  their  place  demolished. 

Should  Wycliffe  give  the  nod,  Varsity  basketball  coach, 
John  McManus,  would  probably  go  stark  raving  naked  with 
joy.  McManus  has  had  to  suffer  14  long  years  in  "the  cave", 
which  is  almost  as  bad  as  two  years  managing  the  Mets. 
Said  McManus  wonderingly  the  other  day,  "It's  amazing 
we  ev'en  get  one  fan  to  our  games.  Toronto  must  have  the 
best  basketball  fans  in  the  league  to  support  us  the  way 
they  do  when  we're  stuck  in  the  worst  basketball  court  in 
the  city." 

Amen.  How  'bout  it,  Wycliffe? 


Davis  to  speak  to  embattled  OCA  students 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

Wednesday's  march  of 
more  than  1,000  students  on 
the  Ontario  legislature  yield- 
ed at  least  one  concrete  re- 
sult: Education  Minister  Wil- 
liam Davis  is  to  speak  to  stu- 
dents at  the  embattled  On- 
tario College  of  Art  this  af- 
ternoon. 

The  students  went  to 
Queen's  Park  Wednesday  lo 


present  to  Mr.  Davis  their 
grievances,  rising  out  of  the 
firing  last  week  of  two  pop- 
ular OCA  instructors,  Aba 
Bayefsky  and  Eric  Friefeld. 

The  demonstration  was  so 
efficient  that  many  latecom- 
ers, including  Tom  Faulkner 
University  of  Toronto  Stu- 
dents Council  president, 
found  themselves  standing 
on  a  deserted  sidewalk  out- 
side the  building. 


After  35  minutes  of  hasty 
speeches  and  a  noisy  but  or- 
derly demonstration,  the  stu- 
dents returned  to  OCA. 

Earlier  in  the  day  a  delega- 
tion of  representatives  from 
the  students'  council  at  OCA, 
Ontario  Union  of  Student 
and  the  drawing  and  paint 
iny  committee  at  OCA  spoke 
with  Mr.  Davis  in  his  office. 

After  listening  to  student 
complaints  about  the  "die- 


Residence  debt  may  cause  fee  hike 


By  KATHY  ADAMS 

All  University  of  Toronto  students  may 
have  their  fees  increased  by  $10  to  $20  to 
cover  the  university';,  debts  on  residences 

A  meeting  of  campus  deans  of  residence 
student  representatives  from  residence 
councils  and  the  authors  of  the  Studen's 
Administrative  Council's  housing  report  sug- 
gested Wednesday  that  all  students— not 
just  residence  students— should  absorb  the 
capital  costs  of  residences. 

A  meeting  of  campus  deans  of  residence, 
student  representatives  from  residence 
councils  and  the  authors  of  the  Students 
Administrative  Council  housing  report  sug- 
gested Wednesday  that  all  students— not 
just  residence  students— should  absorb  the 
capital  costs  of  residences. 

At  the  moment  the  university  doesn't 
know  where  to  find  the  $18,000  to  pay  for 
New  College  I. 

The  college  was  planned  at  a  time  when 
the  government  was  expected  to  cover  the 
capital  costs.  The  government  policy  has 
been  changed  and  the  university  now  has 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  off  the  debts. 

The  students  and  deans  held  that  the  fair- 
est way  to  distribute  the  debt  is  to  have 
every  student,  resident  or  non-resident,  pay 
$10  to  $20  rather  than  have  residents  pay 
$250  to  $300. 

A  committee  was  set  up  to  investigate  the 
political  consequences  of  central  financing, 


particularly  with  respect  to  the  federated 
colleges  (Trinity,  Victoria  and  St.  Michaels  ) 
The  deans  of  the  federated  colleges  felt 
that  if  all  students  were  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  building  new  residences  the 
whole  university  would  have  to  be  con- 
sulted first. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulkner  agreed  "We 
cannot  commit  future  students  to  a  fee 
hike  without  giving  them  a  voice  in  build- 
ing residences,"  he  said. 

"They  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  more 
than  necessary  because  the  university  is  not 
building  the  most  economical  residences." 

Other  suggestions  for  minimizing  the  in- 
crease in  residence  costs  were  to  decrease 
the  maid  service  and  the  number  of  dons. 

The  residence  representatives  reported 
most  residents  would  agree  to  relinquish 
some  maid  service  if  this  would  mean  a 
smaller  fee  increase.  Opinion  was  divided 
on  the  desirability  of  dons. 

The  presidential  advisory  committee  on 
residence  fees  feels  that  dons  make  the  re- 
sidence part  of  the  academic  life  of  the  uni- 
versity, said  Registrar  Robin  Ross. 

"Since  their  function  is  primarily  acade- 
mic, we  have  suggested  that  dons  should 
be  paid  by  the  college  not  by  the  residence 
fees,"  he  added. 

"But  it  is  clear  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  increase  in  residence  fees  next  year. 
The  amount  is  yet  undetermined." 


tator-like"  administration  of 
the  college,  Mr.  Davis  ap- 
parently sympathized  with 
the  students'  position.  But  he 
said  he  would  have  to  hear 
the  other  side  of  the  storv 
before  he  could  take  any  ac- 
tion. 

The  delegates  informed  Mr. 
Davis  of  the  student  need  for 
noral  support  in  their  boy- 
cott of  classes.  Mr.  Davis  re- 
plied if  he  were  invited  he 
would  be  happy  to  come  ana 
speak  to  the  students. 

The  delegation  then  sp',:t 
up  and  sent  members  to  the 
Liberal  and  NDP  caucuses 
Both  parties  voiced  support 
for  student  views. 

After  the  afternoon  demon- 
stration the  weary  group  of 
students  returned  to  the  col- 
lege to  listen  to  more  speech- 
es and  decide  on  further 
tactics. 

A  few  students  stayei  be- 
hind to  sit  in  on  the  legislat- 
ion session.  They  questioned 
Mr.  Davis,  who  again  said 
he  would  have  to  hear  both 
ides  of  the  story  before  mak- 
ing a  decision. 

Back  at  the  college  lawyer 
Vince  Kelly  was  given  a 
standing  ovation  when  he 
told  the  students  they  must 
continue  their  fight  if  thev 
want  their  demands  met. 

CHIPS  ARE  DOWN 

The  students  face  a  ser- 
ious problem:  today  marks 
the  end  of  their  term  and  if 
their  projects  are  not  in 
they  are  threatened  with  O 
grades  and  hence  failing  their 
year. 

Will  students  continue 
their  boycott  knowing  they 
will  miss  their  year,  or  will 
they  return  to  classes?  In- 
terior design  tudents  have 
decided  to  continue  the  boy- 
cott and  withold  projects. 
Most  of  the  other  students 
are  following  the  same  path. 

Some  of  the  faculty  sup- 
porting the  students  have 
extended  the  deadline  tor 
projects. 

A  loud  cheer  arose  when 
a  faculty  member  on  the 


stage  told  students  one  of 
the  teachers  who  originally 
supported  the  administration 
had  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Davis  saying  she  fully  up- 
ported  the  students. 

More  applause  for  Glen 
Williams,  a  York  University 
student.  "Don't  get  sucked 
in."  he  declared.  "Usually  the 
administration  gives  in  and 
agrees  to  set  up  nice  littie 
committees  to  study  internal 
problems  of  the  college  and 
everyone  is  happy.  But  noth- 
ing ever  comes  of  it." 

ISO  FROM  U  OF  T 

Faulkner  spoke  to  the 
group  and  informed  them  of 
the  support  from  U  of  T, 
which  was  only  150  stiong 
at  Queen's  Park.  ' 

There  was  at  least  one  dis- 
senter among  the  students. 
Graham  Pilsworth,  an  OCA 
advertising  student,  told  the 
audience  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  student  democracy. 

"The  school  has  to  be  run 
but  not  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty who  wsnt  things  their 
own  way."  he  said. 

Pilsworth  said  he  wa's  ad- 
verse to  the  way  the  students 
v.  ere  working  to  their  de- 
mands. "You  have  to  go 
through  the  proper  channels 
if  you  want  your  demands." 

We  wen-  througn  fne  pro- 
per clian-cls  last"  var  and 
got  nothing  from  it,"  replied 
Ken  Kettleworth.  "Why 
didn't  Watson  go  through 
the  proper  channels  to  fire 
Mr.  Bavefsky  and  Mr.  Frie- 
feld?" 

Yesterday  the  boycott  was 
strong  as  ever.  Classes  were 
still  largely  unattended  and 
more  speeches  were  given  to 
boost  the  morale  of  the  tired 
protestors. 

Today  is  the  day  of  decis- 
ion. Will  the  students  boy- 
cott and  sacrifice  their  dip- 
lomas? What  will  be  Mr.  Da- 
vis's stand  and  how  will  tne 
students  react  to  the  stand? 

Speeches  have  been  lined 
up  for  the  afternoon  and 
Mr.  Davis  will  speak  a;  i  30 
p.m. 


h!s0powondA0jr  i$  ,ust  one  of  tl,e  fan*a*tic  9«>ups  breaking  into  O'Keefe  Centre  March  17.  The  Hollies  are 

The  Bl.        I  wr  Mushroom  Castle  (the  Mushroom  Castle?  But  it's  at  the  O'Keefe).  And  the  Chosen  Few  (The 


coming  too.  So  is  E  G.  Smith  and 

The  Biue"anH,UW^TSnr20m  'l""6  "Tt  Mushroom  Castle?  But  it's  at  the  O'Keefe).  And  the  Chosen  Few  (The  Chosen  Few?  The  Smug  Minority.) 
«  'i»ful  of  ticket,  .1,      ,Le?  bes,^9ed  by  Phon«  ?a"f  ,,om  mo,f  S'^P5  *ho  Zant  ,N'  And  teeny-boppers  too.  You've  got  until  Monday  to  get 
»'  or  rickets,  then  the  teeny-boppers  get  their  chance.  At  the  SACoffice.  See  page  19.  ' 
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16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 
Phone  928-2391 


THIS  WEEK: 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  1 

4:00  p.m.     Sherry  Porty 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2 

8:00  am.     Ski  Trip  to  Blue  Mountain,  Collingwood.  Contact 
Tom  Govers  759-1432  (7:00  p.m.  .  9:00  p.mj 

MONDAY,  MARCH  3 

1:00  p.m.  Movie  "University"  -  A  probing  film  about  the 
role  of  the  university  in  modern  society. 

TUEfDAY,  MARCH  4 

1:10  p.m.  Lunch  Forum  "Canadian  women:  have  they  so- 
cial and  legal  equality?"  Discussion  led  by 
Myrna  Wood,  Womens  Liberation  Group. 

7:00  p.m.  Bridge 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6 

7:30  p.m.    Badminton,  Drill  Hall,  1 19  St.  George  St. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  7 

1:10  p.m.  Lecture  Series  "Obsessive  Marxism:  A  critique  of 
the  C.B.  MocPherson  thesis". 

FRIDAY 
SHERRY  PARTY 

4:00  P.M.  —  7:00  P.M. 

All  graduate  students,  girls  over  21 
and  faculty  welcome 

Meet  people  from  deportments  you  never 
knew  existed  (classics  maybe  !) 
Conversation  enlightenment  and  good  cheer 

Admission:  50c 

LUNCH  FORUM 
TUESDAY        MARCH  5 

"Canadian  women:  hove  they  social  and  legal  equality?" 
Discussion  led  by  Myrna  Wood,  Women's  Liberation  Group 
1:10  p.m. 


Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 

presents 

The  distinguished  Argentine  writer 

JORGE  LUIS  BORGES 

in  a  public  lecture  (in  English) 

"TALES  AND  THE  FANTASTIC" 

TODAY  at  4.30  p.m. 
Room  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund 


COMPUDATE 


SEE  • 

PAGE  (20)  • 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

—  A  Specialty  — 

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 

ON  PRESENTATION 
ot  A.T.L.  cords 


YORKMINSTER 
PARK 

Yonge  Subwoy  to  St.  Cloir 

Minister: 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 

11  A.M. 

"The  Healing  Wounds" 

7  P.M. 

"Growing  Up  into  Christ" 

8:15  P.M.  Fellowship  Hour 
Musirol  Director:  Douglas  Eltio't 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTERS; 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hows* 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
11:00  o,m. 

"The  Nemesis  of  Power 
at  Calvary" 

7:30  p.m. 

"The  Mob  and  the  Public' 
Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

Informal  worship  and  discussion 
held  in  the  Ivwer  Club  Room. 

Campus  Club  follows 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W  ai  Walmer  Rd 
Minister: 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Wort,  B.A.B.D 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 

11  A.M.  &  7:30  P.M. 

Rev.  John  Short  MA.  Ph.D.  D.D. 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 
Chief  Justice  A.  R.  Willmott 
will  speak  on 

"The  Sentence  of  the 
Court". 

Students  Welcome  ot  oil 
Services. 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

HENRIK  IBSEN'S 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
B0RKMAN 

t'Cnslated  by 
Norman  Ginsbury 
Directed  by 

LEON  MAJOR 

OPENING  TONIGHT  and  ALL  NEXT  WEEK  AT  8:30  P.I 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-5244 


Engineers  vote  reps  and  exec  today 

Engineering  students  today  elect  their  Engineering  So- 
ciety executive  and  Students  Administrative  Council  repre- 
sentatives for  next  year. 

They  are  using  a  computer  ballot  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  recent  presidential  election  to  choose  five  of  the  ele- 
ven candidates  for  the  SAC  positions,  and  three  members 
of  the  Society  executive. 

The  polls  will  be  open  between  8  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 

Candidates  for  SAC  rep  are:  Allan  Bruce  (III  APSC), 
James  Ford  (I  APSC),  Gregory  Gulyas  (I  APSC),  Peter 
Hammond  (II  APSC),  Paul  Kappus  (III  APSC),  Brian  Mar- 
geston  (II  APSC),  Laszlo  Ori  (II  APSC),  Vahe  Kouyoum- 
rjian  I  APSC),  Wayne  Richardson  (II  APSC),  Daryl  Schnurr 
(III  APSC)  and  Edward  Swantson  (III  APSC). 

Candidates  for  president  of  the  Engineering  Society 
are  James  Allan  (III  APSC)  and  Brian  Dunk  (III  APSC). 


Nominations  for  Students  Administrative  Council 
01  representatives  lor  all  constituencies  except  medicine 
a]  and  engineering  close  today  at  5  p.m. 
Ljj        The  closing  date  has  erroneously  been  advertised 
I  as  Thursday.  March  1. 

ffl  Nomination  papers  must  be  filed  at  the  SAC 
a  office. 

ffl  There  will  be  no  general  election  day  thi  syear,  as 
i  each  constituancy  will  choose  the  date  of  its  own  elec- 

N  t'on• 


YOUR  HEAD  2  FEET  WIDE  ! 

Skiing  -  Drinking  -  Dancing  —  You  on  o  poster 


20"  x  48"  —  8.50 
20"  x  36"  —  6.95 
16"  x  20"  —  5.95 
11"  x  14"  —  4.50 


Moil  negotive  or  print,  with  cheque 
+  5%  Tax  for  special  2  wks.  re- 
duced rate  shown. 


Tetstor  Photo  Service  124  Walmer  Rd.  922-5665  until  9  p.m. 

Weddings,  Portraits,  Custtm  Printing 


Nominations 
CLOSE 
TODAY 

for  Positions 
on  the 
V.C.U.  Council 

NOMINATIONS 
MUST  BE  SUBMITTED 
BY  5  P.M. 
TO  THE 

V.CU.  OFFICE 
150  CHARLES  ST.  W. 
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Inside  OCA 


By  SHERRY  BRYDSON 

As  you  wander  through 
the  halls  of  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Art,  you  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  de- 
partmental in-fighting  going 
on  there. 

One  painting  instructor, 
Gus  Weisdorf,  took  time  off 
to  hold  an  informal  corridor 
discussion  on  the  str:ke. 

"This  whole  thing  started 
last  year,  not  last  week  "  he 
told  me.  "Those  two  (Frei- 
feld and  Bayefsky)  wers  try- 
ing to  take  over  the  depar;- 
ment  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing/' 

"From  (present  ieparl 
merit  head)  Carl  Schaetfer?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said  forcefully 
'"There  are  things  going  on 
in  the  department  that  no- 
body understands.  People 
shouldn't  jump  to  conclus- 
ions without  knowing  the 
facts. 

"Freifeld  and  Bayefsky 
were  trying  to  overthrow  the 
department." 

"Why  don't  you  go  down 
to  the  cafeteria  anr,  tell  them 
what  you've  to  d  me?"  I 
asked. 

"Why  should  I?  I'm  show- 


ing what  I  think  by  staying 
up  here  and  teaching  my 
class. 

"Look — almost  60  per  cent 
of  my  4th-year  class  is  in 
here  working.  They  know 
they've  got  it  good.  They've 
been  through  the  program 
arid  will  tell  you  it's  good." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  one  of 
the  students,  "I'll  tell  you. 
Last  week  Bayesfsky  and 
John  Bowan  (chairman  of 
the  drawing  and  painting 
committee)  came  around 
and  tried  to  subvert  the  stu- 
dents." 

Weisdorf  was  adamant  on 
the  subject.  "It  was  all  part 
of  a  plot  to  take  over  the 


Overwhelming  sup- 
port was  voiced  for  the 
striking  Ontario  College 
of  Art  students  by  the 
Students  Administra- 
tive Council  Wednes- 
day night. 

SAC  will  send  a  de- 
legation down  to  OCA 
this  afternoon.  All  U 
of  T  students  have  been 
invited  to  come  down 
and  get  a  firsthand  look 
at  the  situation. 


•  •  • 

drawing  and  painting  de- 
partment. It's  been  going  on 
for  a  year,"  he  insisted. 

Later  I  asked  one  of  the 
striking  instructors  if  this 
was  true.  "I  can't  believe 
it,"  he  said.  "Last  year  Frei- 
feld negotiated  raises  for  all 
OCA  instructors.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  ins- 
tructors got  substantial  rai- 
ses." 

"Some  got  as  much  as 
$2,000  more,"  said  another 
instructor. 

•  •  • 

OCA  Principal  Watson  has 
several  times  accused  ins- 
tructor Aba  Bayefsky  of  cal- 
ling him  a  liar.  On  at  least 
one  occasion,  Watson  did 
indeed  mislead  the  students. 

Watson  told  the  students 
Feb.  19  .that  he  had  not  con- 
sulted William  Davis  about 
the  firings.  But  when  the 
delegation  met  with  Davis 
Wednesday  morning,  he 
said  Watson  had  phoned  him 
"sometime  between  10  and 
11  a.m."  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th — before  Watson 
met  with  the  OCA  students. 

•  •  • 

Even  if  none  of  the  other 
student  demands  are  met, 
Bayefsky  and  Freifeld  should 
win  their  case  in  court. 

Lawyer  Vince  Kelly,  call- 
ed in  by  the  Ontario  Union 
of  Students  to  advise  the 
OCA  students,  told  the  stu- 
dents Wednesday: 

"There  is  a  clear  case  of 
breach  of  contract,  Watson 
can  terminate  a  contract 
immediately  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  full  pay  plus  one- 
eighth  of  a  year's  pay,  or  on 
30  days'  notice  in  writing 
with  the  consent  of  tile  Mi- 
nister of  Education. 

"Watson  has  not  received 
the  consent  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,"  he  said. 

"He  has  only  himself  to 
blame.  He  himself  wrote  in 
those  two  clauses." 


r  r 


jig  Careless  and  Crcigh- 
lii  ton  and  now  Northrop 
ii!  Frye.  The  select  but 
jji  growing  list  of  proles- 
ilj  sors  to  whom  we  offer 
Hi  apologies. 

Therefore,  take  note 
tbut  Plot   Donald  Cre- 
ighton  has  been  a;.po- 
ii|  inted    University  Pro- 
jjj  fesor  to  join  (not  suc- 
iij  ceed)  Prof.  Frye.  The 
\  title,  which  allows  its 
|  holder   to   teach  any- 
ii!  where  on  campus,  is 
III  not  exclusive  to  a  single 
ii!  appointment. 


GET  THIS,  STAFFERS 
--  yet  another  Varsity 
party  this  Saturday  night. 
Sounds  incredible  doesn't 
it,  but  not  as  incredible 
as  a  Varsity  parly  itself, 
,n  the  flesh.  Details  up 
in  the  office. 


vIcY'"9  "o^  on<'  scePtre  serenely  in  her  sculptured  lap. 
jJH0""  Re9'n<"  takes  a  discreet  peek  at  OCA  students 
demonstrating  in  her  park. 


photo  by  LEN  GILO  AY 


NOTICE  VARSITY 
STAFFERS:  There  will  be 
a  staff  meeting  Monday  al 
1  p.m.  in  the  office  to 
elect  next  year's  editor. 
All  those  who  have  work- 
ed on  eight  issues  or  more 
are  eligible  to  vote. 


Hart  House 


MICHAEL  MOTT 

Poetry  Editor  of  the  Kenyo  n  Review 
READING:  —  American  ?oefry 
DISCUSSING:  .  Contemporary  American 
Poetry  and  Poets 
To-Doy  —  1:15  p.m. 
Music  Room 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


SUNDAY  EVENING  CONCERT 

with 

-    THE  HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 

W.  H.  Barnes,  Conductor 
March  3rd  -  8:30  p.m. 
Great  Hall 
Tickets:  Hall  Porter 
(Limited  number  available  to  women) 


The  LIBRARY  Committee  in  conjunction  with 
the  HOUSE  Committee  of  Hart  House 
Present 
ALLEN  GINSBERG 
Wednesday,  March  6th 
Great  Hall,  9  p.m. 
Ticket  Pick  Up  —  East  Common  Room  at 

8:30  a.m.,  March  4th 
(Small  number  handed  out  at  10:30  a.m.) 
2/A.T.L,  Card  —  Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members 


ART  GALLERY 

February  27th  —  March  19th 
"PILULORUM" 

Portfolio  and  Group  Show  by  7 
Montreal  Print  Makers 


The  Hart  House  Glee  Club 


sing  the  find 


MARCH  3rd       8:30  P.M. 

GREAT  HALL 
TICKETS:  -  HALL  PORTER 


(LIMITED  NUMBER  AVAILABLE  TO  WOMEN) 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE 


presents 


INTERNATIONAL 
VARIETY  SHOW" 

Produced  by  Vernon  Edwards 

featuring  Songs,  Dances,  Skits,  Fashions 
and  Cultural  Scenes, 
from  17  countries. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2nd  AT  8.00  P.M. 

Ryerson  Theatre  (Gerrard  Street) 

TICKETS  $1.50  and  1.00 

At  I.S.C.,  33  Sr.  George  St. 
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"There  is  no  quote  today." 

— Bob  Parkins,  in  conversation 
with  a  printer  at  4:45  a.m. 

March  1,  196.8. 


hang  tough 

To  the  students  of  OCA: 

Time  was  when  democracy  meant  step- 
ping out  once  or  twice  a  year,  marching  in 
to  a  cosy  voting  booth,  marking  a  ballot 
with  a  big  black  X.  This  was  called  exercis- 
ing one's  god-given  right. 

That's  not  what  democracy  means  when 
you  don't  have  a  vote. 

When  you  don't  hove  recourses  to  "pro 
per  channels"  to  have  injustices  righted,  or 
when  the  proper  channels  don't  care  or  can't 
work  fast  enough  to  do  any  good,  one  man 
one  ballot  doesn't  work  any  more. 

One  man,  one  body  does  work,  sometimes. 

Real  democracy  means  laying  your  body 
on  the  line  if  it  is  to  mean  anything.  It 
means  standing  outside  Queen's  Park  or  the 
U.S.  Consulate  or  City  Hall  to  show  that 
something  you  hold  as  important  has  been 
violated. 

Democracy  isn't  a  cheap  thing  any  more. 
You're  learning  that,  OCA,  the  hard  way. 


Because  the  old  channels  are  ossified  and 
slow  and  ineffective. 

That's  why  you  had  to  boycott  classes 
and  sit  in.  That's  why  you  had  to  march  on 
Queen's  Park. 

That's  why  the  students  of  this  university 

  not  just  150  of  them  —  should  have 

supported  you.  One  man,  one  body. 

The  principles  should  have  drawn  them 
to  your  cause.  Two  men  have  been  fired 
without  due  process,  on  a  dictator's  whim, 
for  speaking  out  against  the  dicator. 

The  principle  here- is  one  of  free  speech. 

You  have  no  say  about  how  your  lives 
will  be  ordered  in  your  college,  you  work 
in  the  equivalent  of  an  authoritarian  stote. 

The  principle  here  is  academic  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

Don't  think  the  students  of  U  of  T  are 
indifferent  to  these  principles.  It's  just  pos- 
sible they  might  lay  their  bodies  on  the 
line  if  it  happened  here. 

But,  you  see,  they  don't  think  principles 
apply  when  they  are  being  violated  some- 


LETTERS 


setting  it  straight 

Sir: 

I  regret  J  did  not  write  earlier  when  Mr.  Dave 
Frank's  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  SAC  Housing 
Committee  and  Deans  of  Residence  contained  er- 
rors of  fact.  Since  you  have  repeated  these  errors 
in  an  editorial  on  February  28,  I  hope  you  will 
publish  these  corrections: 

1)  In  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Clark's  report,  I  said 
that  it  was  highly  commendable  that  SAC  had 
finally  taken  such  an  interest  in  university  resi- 
dences and  had  prepared  a  report  of  carefully  con- 
sidered recommendations.  I  also  said  that  I  agreed 
with  nearly  all  of  the  recommendations  but  that 
the  statistical  analysis  on  which  they  were  based 
did  not  deserve  a  passing  grade. 

2)  The  anticipated  increase  in  residence  fees  for 
1968-69  is  to  meet,  in  part,  the  amortization  cost 
of  the  New  College  men's  residence  and  not  the 
uncompleted  women's  residence. 

3)  No  Dean,  during  the  four  years  I  have  been 
at  Toronto,  has  ever  suggested  a  fee  increase.  The 
Deans  have  devoted  innumerable  meetings  to  find- 
ing reasonable  means  o  freducing  costs  and  have 
prepared  several  reports  arguing  the  necessity  of 
keeping  residence  fees  as  low  as  possible.  The  sup- 
port of  SAC  in  this  campaign  is  welcome,  if  not  es- 
sential. 

David  Stager 
Dean  of  Students 
New  College 


setting  it  straight  (2) 

Sir: 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  article  "Spend 
a  Summer  on  the  Seine  . . ."  by  Mike  Kesterton, 
published  in  The  Varsity  of  Feb.  14th,  1968. 

Let  me  say  that  I  know  that  I.S.I.S.  is  not  per- 
fect, but  they  do  try  to  do  their  best  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  students  have  been  satisfied. 

Regarding  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Kibblewhite:  I 
have  never  received  any  letters  from  this  student. 
The  first  time  I  heard  of  his  complaints  was  on 
reading  your  article.  I  have  dealth  with  all  com- 
plaints I  have  received  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
but  one  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  dealing  with 
a  case  one  has  never  heard  about! 

What  absolute  tripe  in  some  parts  of  the  article: 
"It  didn't  help  to  learn  from  a  girl  friend  in  the 
Brussels  Office  that  I.S.I.S.  has  no  record  of 
where  it  sends  Che  thousands  of  students  it  places." 
Never  have  I  had  any  difficulty  in  tracing  a  stu- 
dent, and  indeed  mail  addressed  to  participating 
students  c/o  I.S.I.S.  in  Brussels  has  always  been 
sent  on  to  the  addressee.  How  could  this  be  done, 
if  I.S.I.S.  keeps  no  records?  Again,  Mr.  Kibble- 
white's  assertion  that  I.S.I.S.  occupied  "a  small 
room  on  the  third  floor"  is  bunk,  as  indeed  any 
of  the  participants  will  tell  you.  One  cannot  help 
doubting  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kibblewhite  ever  went 
to  the  I.S.I.S.  offices  in  Brussels  at  all  ! 

It  might  have  been  wiser  to  check  facts  before 
rushing  in  to  publication  of  an  article  which 
smacks  of  cheap  sensationalism. 

Of  course,  some  students  complain,  but  the  adap- 
tability of  students,  their  willingness  to  work  has 
more  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  program  than 
the  workings  of  I.S.I.S.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
along  with  that  of  Professor  Bouillaguet,  that 
those  who  complain  are,  in  general,  those  who  are 
the  least  adaptable  and  who  should  not  have  em- 
barked upon  such  a  venture  in  any  case. 
However,   serious  accusations  have  been  made 


against  I.S.I.S.  and  I  should  like  to  have  fullest 
details  from  those  concerned.  I  can  promise  that 
a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  will  be 
made.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  I.S.I.S.  improved 
since  I  believe  in  the  idea,  and  think  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose. 

F.  V.  Tonge 
Fredericton,  N.B. 

setting  it  straight  (3) 

Sir: 

We,  the  "general  and  officers"  mentioned  in  your 
article  of  Feb.  28,  "The  War  Game-Student  Style", 
should  like  to  make  a  joint  statement  concerning 
this  article  and  the  accuracy  and  quality  of  its 
journalism.  There  are  several  blatant  errors:  first, 
the  spelling  of  the  names  (Dennis  and  Elliott),  se- 
cond, G.  Elliott's  year,  (III),  and  third,  perhaps 
trivial  to  the  author  but  very  important  to  Mr.  El- 
liott, his  marital  status  (single).  Of  the  11  quot- 
ed remarks,  three  are  figments  of  the  author's 
imagination,  and  four  are  misquoted,  either  in 
dramatic  style.  While  we  do,  of  course,  allow  his 
wording  or  attribution. 

We  are  also  disappointed  in  the  author's  melo- 
right  to  a  certain  amount  of  journalistic  licence, 
we  see  no  point  or  purpose  in  attempting  to  de- 
grade Mr.  Dennis'  family,  of  whom  th  eauthor  has 
no  knowledge  whatsoever.  This  "family  fun  sport" 
was  not  invented  by  his  family  but  comes  to  us  via 
Clausewit,  Napoleon,  and  Winston  Churchill.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  be  any  of  these  gentlemen,  but 
we  endeavor  to  do  our  best  with  whatever  skills 
and  resources  we  possess. 

We  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  Harris,  an  expert 
on  military  models  and  war  games:  "The  War 
Game  continued  to  have  such  famous  sponsors  as 
Von  Molthe  and  Von  Schlieffen.  It  was  used  to 
test  offensive  strategy  in  the  First  World  War, 
and  played  an  important  role  as  a  training  aid  for 
the  revived  German  Army  and  was  later  used  to 
try  out  the  initial  offensives  against  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1954,  War  Games  were  offi- 
cially entrusted  to  the  Army  Operational  Research 
Group,  a  scentific  body  which  advises  the  British 
Army  Council." 

However,  we  no  more  intend  to  earn  our  futures 
as  warmongers  than  Mr.  Bourgeois  does,  we  hope, 
as  a  journalist.  To  be  fair  to  the  Bourgeois  ar- 
ticle, we  should  like  to  invite  Mr.  Bourgeois  to  take 
part  in  a  War  Game  to  allow  him  to  see  just 
how  impressed  a  12-year-old  mind  can  be  when 
it  is  taking  part  in  the  letting  of  "plastic  blood", 
and  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  flexibility  of  mind  and  his  ability  to  think  in 
a  different  frame  of  reference.  We  trust  that  The 
Varsity  does  not  encourage  or  support  erroneous 
and  stilted  journalism  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

G.  Elliott  (III  U.C.)  C.  Dennis  (II  U.C.) 

D.  Lowry  (III  U.C.)  G.  Skarzynski  (III  U.C.) 

H.  Pilz  (II  U.C.)  L.  Jungstahl  (I  U.C.) 

smelling  it  out 

Sir: 

I  would  like  to  volunteer  to  chair  a  committee 
with  the  following  aims: 

(a)  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  "front  cam- 
pus stench", 

(b)  to  determine  whether  the  causes  can  be  re- 
medied and, 

(c)  if  they  can  be,  to  remedy  them. 

James  M.  Brigger  (I  APSC) 


where  else.  And  so  they  don't  care  what 
happens  to  you. 

You  might  say  democracy  has  failed  at  U 
of  T.  When  the  principles  ore  violated  here 
we  won't  be  ready  because  we  don't  know 
a  principle  is  a  principle  no  matter  where 
it  happens. 

But  democracy  lives  at  OCA,  as  long  as 
you  let  it. 


notes... 


Dr.  John  Summerskill  is  a  university 
president  who  knows  the  reasons  for  things. 
Or  at  least  he  was.  He  resigned  last  week 
as  president  of  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege. 

S-F  State  has  seen  a  stormy  year  in  which 
Negro  students  attacked  some  student  edi- 
tors, the  Negroes  were  suspended  and  a 
block-power  proetst  closed  the  college  one 
day  last  December. 

At  that  time  militant  activists  kept  up 
steady  pressure  on  his  administration  caus- 
ing New  Republic  to  remark  they  have  ruin- 
ed what  was  once  a  pretty  good  liberal  uni- 
versity. 

Summerskill  pointed  the  finger  in  the 
right  direction  —  Cdov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
anti-intellectual  administration,  at  dissatis- 
faction with  social  injustices,  the  Viet  Nam 
war  and  draft  laws. 

Not  enough  people  have  really  analysed 
the  social  disruption  in  North  America  that 
this  war  has  caused  and  that  people  who 
support  this  war  have  allowed. 

•    •  • 

The  Telegram  yesterday  showed  again 
that  when  there  are  not  enough  threats  to 
freedom  in  our  society,  newspapers  will  pro- 
vide some. 

In  the  paper's  report  of  a  movement  am- 
ong former  priests  and  nuns  taking  mutual 
psychoanalytical  therapy,  the  suggestion 
was  clear  that  this  was  probably  something 
akin  to  the  casting  out  devils  cult  repor- 
ted before,  and  at  best  a  flock  of  errant 
faithful  enticed  away  from  their  religious 
duties. 

Why  the  paper  has  to  go  snooping  around 
looking  for  dirt  when  a  bunch  of  former 
priests  and  nuns  get  together  to  discuss 
their  humanity  within  the  church  and  what 
organized  religion  does  to  their  humanity, 
is  beyond  us. 

However,  heretics  and  wayward  faithful 
won't  get  a  head  start  in  our  society  as  long 
as  we've  got  our  alterconscious,  the  news- 
paper, to  expose  them. 
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the  war  criminal-in-residence 


By  KASPARS  DZEGUZE 

The  First  Great  war  had  unprecedented  effects 
on  civilian  populations.  Never  had  suffering  been 
felt  so  acutely  by  non-combatants;  never  had 
any  war  such  immediacy  and  impact.  Discontents 
which  arose  during  the  conflict  were  to  some 
degree  allayed  by  the  propaganda  machine  of  the 
governments;  especially  dramatic  was  the  claim 
that  this  convulsion  was  necessary  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  The  war  ended:  wo- 
men voted,  hereditary  rulers  fell,  and  colonial 
empires  unravelled.  All  this,  no  doubt,  made  a  sta- 
king preface  to  the  Democratic  Millennium.  People 
sat  in  Sunday  clothes  awaiting  the  unfurling  of 
banners  proclaiming  World  Democracy  Day.  But 
no  voice  summoned  them  to  the  festivities,  and 
they  assumed  that  a  more  dignified  and  diplom- 
atic celebration  had  been  arranged. 

One  quiet  day,  the  yellowed  crepe  paper  deco- 
rations were  disturbed  by  a  heavy,  drawling 
voice  which  issued  from  the  radio:  "With  patien- 
ce and  unity  in  the  country,  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam will  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
What?  Again?  Did  we  miss  the  first  time?  Per- 
haps the  Millennium  came,  in  the  years  between 
Korea  and  Sputnik,  and  was  simply  phased  out 
in  the  American  tradition  of  planned  obsolescen- 
ce. "Has  all  the  joy  gone  out  of  your  Millennium? 
Call  Johnson  and  Westmoreland,  fun  consul- 
tants." But  what  the  hell  is  it  that  we  want  so 
badly  we'll  kill  anyone  who  gets  in  our  way? 

Democracy  is  a  precious  and  perishable  com- 
modity. Do  not  expose  to  heat  or  light.  Nor,  it 
seems,  to  people.  The  'dirty  little  war'  exists  by 
presidential  fiat,  not  by  declaration  of  war  au- 
thorized by  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
Its  direct  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  a  foreign  milit- 
ary clique  whose  very  existence  is  dependent  on 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  These  facts  have 
been  public  knowledge  long  enough  to  lose  any 
impact  or  meaning.  Just  recently,  however,  we 
were  brought  away  from  the  exciting  events  of 
the  war  itself,  to  an  oblique  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening with  the  direction  of  the  war. 

The  retirement  of  McNamara,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  must  be  rated  as  a  most  significant 
revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  war  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  civilian  admini- 
strators, and  committed  to  the  declared  needs  of 
the  military.  McNamara's  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension and  escalation  of  the  war  was  a  continual 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  military,  whose  patriotic 
demands  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assessing  for 
their  probable  consequence  and  effectiveness.  He 
was  bound  by  the  consideration  of  'where,  why, 
and  how'  that  it  seems  the  privilege  of  the  milit- 
ary to  ignore.  They  ask,  and  are  given.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  sought,  and  have  now  obtained,  the  right 
to  run  the  war  as  they  see  fit,  by  methods  of 
their  own  choosing.  It  used  to  be  that  American 
presidents  would  force  the  hand  of  Congress  by 
committing  forces  first,  and  asking  for  authori- 
zation afterwards;  the  military  now  seems  to 
have  gone  beyond  this,  and  committed  the  pol- 
iticians to  their  course,  regardless  what  they 
might  like  to  do. 

This  will  go  a  long  way  in  removing  from 
American  citizens  the  embarrassment  of  respon- 
sibility for  what  the  government  does.  The  1968 
elections  will  not  ask  their  opinion  on  Vietnam, 
but  shall  merely  give  them  the  choice  of  several 
teams  of  actors  who  will  act  out  identical,  pre- 
determined roles.  It  is  especially  depressing  to 
recall  that  it  was  Eisenhower,  of  all  people,  who, 
in  a  lucid  moment  at  leaving  the  White  House, 
spoke  of  the  most  important  task  as  that  of 
curbing  the  mushrooming  power  of  the  military 
and  of  the  weapons  establishment.  Surely,  there 
will  follow  no  acknowledgement  more  overt  of 
the  failure  to  do  this  than  the  fall  of  McNamara. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  remains  to  us  is  to  keep  ac- 
cession within  the  military  'democratic'  Then,  if 
the  military  rules  the  country,  but  any  fool  can 
lead  the  military,  we  shall  be  in  substantially  the 
same  position  as  presently.  Aspiring  politicians 
will  start  off  not  as  schoolteachers,  but  as  cor- 
porals; they  wilt  learn  not  to  'make  the  world 
safe',  but  'hold  it  in  trust',  for  democracy. 

It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  democracy  is  either  through  enlightening  the 


military,  or  by  bringing  to  ourselves  a  new  kind 
of  education.  It  is  said  that  education  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task,  and  that  history  only  teaches 
that  it  teaches  nothing.  Not  so.  Introduce  into 
the  drama  one  more  character:  this  man  lives 
in  turn  by  American  and  Soviet  forces. 

Rudolf  Hess  has  been  in  captivity  since  1941, 
when  he  parachuted  into  Scotland,  ostensibly  on 
a  mission  of  peace.  After  the  war,  Hess  was  sen- 
tenced at  Nuremberg,  as  Hitler's  right  hand,  to 
life  imprisonment  for  the  "...preparation  and  exe- 
cution of  aggressive  war."  Various  people  may 
learn  different  things  from  this  fact.  The  Amer- 
ican or  Russian  who  would 
plan  or  wage  war  remembers 
that  if  he  were  to  lose  that 
war,  public  opinion  would 
demand  justice.  Therefore, 
serve  justice  and  win  wars. 
The  rest  of  us  simply  obser- 
ve that  neither  has  justice 
been  served,  nor  revenge 
wreaked,  and  we  are  back  in 
exactly  the  same  predicament 
that  was  sanctimoniously  de- 
creed out  of  existence  at 
Nuremberg.  Whether  a  crim- 
inal mind  is  destroyed,  or 
kept  in  jail  for  twenty  or 
forty  years,  the  only  achieve- 
ment is  the  sweeping  of  the 
person  and  his  acts  under 
a  dank  rug. 

Why  must  the  generations 
that  have  no  knowledge  of 
criminality  be  forced  to  seek 
solutions  to  questions  from 
between  the  covers  of  musty 
apologia,  especially  when  per- 
petrators of  such  deeds  still 
live?  Is  there  not  something 
conspiratorial  in  making  a 
direct  source  of  knowledge 
part  of  the  Librorum  Prohi- 
bitorum?  Is  there  not  sinister 
melodrama  in  a  force  of 
thirty-three  men  enveloping  one  man  in  a  prison 
fortress  designed  for  six  hundred?  What  further 
harm  can  come  from  such  as  Hess  than  exists 
now;  if  they  are  imprisoned  for  fear  of  their  ideas 
spreading,  there  must  be  a  well  worn,  scholarly 
path  to  Spandau.  Surely  such  men  ought  not  be 
shunned,  but  sought  out  for  what  they  might 
teach  us  of  those  who  govern  and  the  decisions 
they  make.  We  can  only  seek  to  educate  the 
young  of  democracy  by  exposing  them  to  deadened 
viruses,  that  they  may  avoid  the  disease.  Expose 
them  to  those  who  have  earned  the  name  of  War 
Criminal  that  they  be  dissuaded  from  the  bright 
plumage  with  which  the  media  invest  evil,  that 
they  may  recognize  its  tonelessness,  which  Han- 
nah Arendt  called  'the  banality  of  evil.'  It  would 
be  most  instructive  to  place  these  men  in  resi- 
dence on  university  campuses,  where  they  might 
be  accessible  for  study  by  all.  Not  the  private 
torments  of  a  cell,  but  the  hell  of  public  exposure 
and  examination  should  be  the  fate  of  War  Crim- 
inals, subject  at  every  step  to  question,  harran- 
gue,  and  interrogation.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
might  be  less  visited  on  the  sons. 

Once  the  initial,  unseemly  display  by  the  large 
American  universities  seeking  to  attract  the  most 
criminal  of  the  War  Criminals  to  their  campuses 
was  over,  much  new  learning  could  be  gained, 
as  these  men  would  provide  material  for  such 
departments  as  anthropology,  sociology,  history, 
medicine,  and  psychology.  This  assumes  that  in- 
dividuals, not  societies,  are  responsible  for  the 
massive  crimes  of  this  century.  Without  such  an 
abstraction,  we  could  safely  exterminate  societies 
which  we  suspected  were  'wrong'  ones.  A  society 
cures  itself  when  it  rejects  the  men  who  sym- 
bolize the  worst  and  extreme  elements  of  that 
society.  Californians,  for  example,  could  impeach 
Reagan,  and  prove  that  they  are  not  the  mad  dogs 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  need  for  'Resident  War  Criminals'  is  the 
need  to  compare  officially  acknolwedged  exem- 
plars of  evil  with  events  and  persons  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  We  might  then  avoid  the  sce- 
nario envisaged  for  the  last  two  men,  one  civilian, 
one  military,  on  earth.  The  soldier  is  forced  to 
shoot  the  civilian  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. 


column  and  a  half 


it  still  bothers  me 

It  was  around  11:30  at  night.  Krando  came 
galloping  across  the  front  campus  like  -he 
devil  was  after  him.  He  leaped  over  a  snow 
bank,  continued  on  the  pavement  and  jus; 
as  he  turned  to  aknowledge  me,  he  slipped 
up,  his  feet  shooting  out  in  front,  and 
landed  in  a  mess  nea  rme. 

He  groaned.  I  walked  up  to  him  and  p": 
down  my  briefcase.  "You  all  right?"  I  tried 
to  sound  worried. 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.  So  was  I.  Then 
a  snort  arose  from  the  heap,  then  a  snigger, 
then  he  rolled  over  and  exploded  in  uncon- 
trollable laughter.  He  couldn't  stop  aj.d 
soon  he  was  holding  his  stomach  while  con- 
vulsing in  the  *  snow.  He  was  all  covered 
with  snow  and  he  looked  crazy. 

"That  was  beautiful,"  I  said,  "You  were 
beautiful.  I've  seen  lots  of  people  fall  but 
you  did  it  great.  I  mean  you  looked  almost 
professional...." 

"Help  me  up,"  he  said.  I  gave  him  my 
hand.  "I'm  going  out  of  my  head",  he  added 
and  he  looked  at  me  strangely:  his  left  eye 
was  piercing  right  through  me. 

Now  Krando  is  a  facetious  guy.  He  is 
one  of  the  facetiousest  around.  You  haven't 
seen  sarcasm  till  you've  met  him.  He's  also 
very  funny.  So  naturally  I  figured  he  was 
kidding  and  I  took  him  up  on  his  last 
remark. 

"Most  people  tend  to  go  out  of  then- 
feet,"  I  replied,  "It  takes  great  time  and 
patience  to  learn  the  art  of  going  out  of 
your  mind.  However  I  once  knew  a  guy 
who  went  out  of  his  spleen...." 

"Cut  it  out."  He  pushed  my  shoulder 
pretty  hard. 

"You're  not  facetious  any  more,"  I  said 
weakly.  "Hey,  where  were  you  going?" 

Krando  was  brushing  the  snow  off.  "I 
told  you  I  was  going  out  of  my  mind.  I'm 
in  my  room,  see,  and  I  start  to  lose  my 
mind  and  so  I  figure  that  most  people, 
when  they  lose  their  minds,  do  it  in  one 
room,  you  know?  But  I  thought  of  some- 
thing new.  I  thought  it  would  be  real  sharp 
if  I  lost  my  mind  while  running  across  the 
campus.  That  way  I'd  see  lots  of  different 
tilings  while  it  was  happening.  See." 

"Are  you  hurt?"  I  asked. 

"My  ankle  hurts  a  bit." 

"Oh....  Well  I've  only  taken  anatomy  of 
the  upper  limb,  neck  and  head  so  I  won't 
hazard  a  diagnosis.  Does  your  upper  limb 
neck  or  head  hurt?"  I  chortled, 

"No,"  he  spoke  past  me.  He  didn't  find 
me  funny. 

For  a  minute,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words. 
"Oh....  Well,  how's  it  going."  I  asked  more 
reservedly.  Krando  looked  straight  at  me. 
He  became  very  angry  and  started  to  shake 
me,  his  eyes  enflamed.  "Boy,  that's  a  stupid 
question.  How's  it  going?  Here  I'm  going 
out  of  my  head  and  you  ask  me  how's  it 
going.  You  are  the  stupidest  son  of  a...." 

I  disengaged  myself  gruffly  from  his  grasp 
and  stepped  back  a  bit.  He  was  acting  wild 
and  I  began  to  assume  my  far-away  tolerat- 
ing attitude  that  I  reserve  for  drunks,  kooks 
and  friends  with  big  mouths  who  embarass 
me.  It's  a  sort  of  cold  shoulder  that  tells 
people  you  wish  they'd  go  away.  I  did  not 
know  Krando  that  well,  even  though  we 
joked  around  a  lot  when  we  met. 

Krando  noticed  my  iciness  and  his  ex- 
pression quickly  changed  to  fear..  I've  seer 
real  fear  in  movies,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  another  human  truly 
panic.  His  eyes  locked  on  mine  in  a  far- 
away, helpless  glance.  He  looked  real  ugly. 
His  face  turned  gray.  "Noooo"  he  groaned. 
"How  could  I  expect  you  to  understand?" 

I  tried  to  say  something  but  he  didn't 
hear.  "No,  no,  no",  he  repeated,  yelling  an.1 
echoing  across  the  empty  campus.  Somebody' 
at  Sir  Dan  opened  a  window  and  stuck  his 
head  out. 

Krando  started  to  run,  just  as  fast  as 
before  but  with  his  right  foot  limping  a  bit 
down  the  sidewalk,  across  St.  George  and 
into  the  night.  I  picked  up  my  briefcase, 
and  slowly  walked  the  other  wav  towards 
Avenue  Road. 

By  LARRY  HAIVEX 
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NEW  COLLEGE  THEATRE  GUILD 

PRESENTS 

AN  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT 

(A  FRANTSC  FARCE) 
at 

THE  COLONNADE  THEATRE 

FEB.  28  -  MARCH  2  TICKETS 
8:30  $1.00  &  $1.50 

ON  SALE  AT  NEW  COLLEGE,  SID  SMITH 


Shine  off  student  job  apple:  Ghent 


By  HARRIET  KIDECKEL 


CAREER  IN  MANAGEMENT 
CAREER  IN  MARKETING 

WITH  A  DYNAMIC 
INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

IF  YOU  ARE  MALE, 
GRADUATING,  BUSINESS 
ORIENTED  AND  INTERESTED  WRITE: 

MR.  M.  C  HUDSON 

135  RAILSIDE  RD. 
OR  CALL  449-3869 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORTH  YORK 

TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Graduates  interested  in  the  teaching  profession  01 
wishing  to  obtain  information  regarding  teaching  op- 
portunities are  invited  to  visit  the  North  York  Board 
of  Education  on  open  interview  days  at  — 

DON  MILLS 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

15  THE  DON  WAY  EAST,  DON  MILLS 

Friday,  March  1 
4:00  p.m.     to     9:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  2 
9:00  a.m.     to     4:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  9 
9:00  a.m.     to     4:00  p.m. 

Our  large  display  advertisements  will  appeor  regulorly  in  the  local 
newspapers  beginning  on  Wednesday,  Februory  28. 

F.  W.  MINKLER,  B.A.,  D.  Peed. 

Director  of  Education 
BRUCE  C.  BONE,  B.A.,  C.A. 

Choirmon 


The  scarcity  of  jobs  for  university  grad- 
uates makes  student  demonstrations  against 
companies  like  Dow  Chemical  appear  ludi- 
crous, says  David  Ghent  of  The  Financial 
Post. 

"From  Ihe  corporation  side  of  the  school 
fence,  it  has  become  a  buyer's  market,"  he 
said  on  the  CKEY  radio  program  Spotlight. 
"For  the  students,  the  shine  is  off  the  job 
apple." 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Financial 
Post  gives  more  details  about  this  problem. 

The  article  says  the  number  of  graduating 
students  is  up  18  per  cent  while  available 
jobs  are  down  15  to  20  per  cent. 

One  reason  the  article  gives  for  the  de- 
crease is  that  "companies  are  using  techni- 
cians in  many  jobs  formerly  offered  to  uni- 
versity graduates." 

Although  most  graduates  will  get  jobs,  it 
said,  the  choice  will  be  narrower  and  the 
competition  tougher  than  it  has  been  in  pre- 
vious years 

Fewer  companies  are  recruiting  now  on 
all  university  campuses.  At  University  of 
Toronto  the  recruiters  are  down  to  320  from 


371  last  year,  he  said. 

Engineers  will  suffer  the  most  and  busi- 
ness administration  graduates  the  least 
The  Post  said. 

And  this  tightening  up  in  hiring  will  af- 
fect summer  employment  as  well. 

"I'm  all  for  protests,"  Mr.  Ghent  said  in 
an  interview  yesterday.  "I  think  that's  the 
best  thing  about  youth  in  this  country,  to- 
day. 

"They're  all  fired  up  about  napalm  or 
what-have-you  .  .  .  and  in  later  life  they  will 
direct  this  fire  into  more  conventional  chan- 
nels when  they  get  into  industry." 

However,  he  said  he  believed  the  protests 
against  Dow  are  "bloody  ridiculous." 

If  a  student  doesn't  want  to  work  for  a 
company,  "let  him  stay  away"  without  hin 
dering  others,  he  said. 

Protesters  have  yet  to  demonstrate  against 
the  textile  manufacturers  who  sell  cloth  to 
the  U.S.  for  uniforms  or  oil  companies  that 
sell  petroleum  for  trucks  that  carry  items 
in  Canada-U.S.  trade,"  he  asserted. 

"I  deplore  Ihe  act  of  war,"  he  emphasized. 
"I'm  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  but  not  with 
the  method  of  the  demonstrations." 


Frats  will  engage  in  blood  battle 


A  competition  between 
male  and  female  fraterni- 
ties will  be  a  feature  of  the 
campus  Spring  blood  drive. 

Fraternity  members  ca-i 
have  their  donation  credited 
to  both  their  college  or  fac- 
ulty, and  their  fraternity,  by 
registering  both  when  they 
give  at  campus  clinics. 

There  will  also  be  a  special 
Frat  Night  at  the  67  College 
St.  clinic  March  11. 

It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a 
separate  trophy  for  the  frat 
ernities. 

The  first  on-campus  clin- 
ic will  be  held  at  the  dentis- 
try faculty  today  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  Monday's  clinic  is 


in  the  Junior  Common  Room 
at  University  College. 

Students  are  not  restricted 
to  giving  at  their  own  clinic. 
Donations  at  any  clinic,  in- 
cluding 67  College  St.,  will 
be  credited  to  the  student* 
faculty  or  college. 

Goals  have  been  set  at  25 
per  cent  of  each  college  or 
faculty's  enrolment.  The 
Blood  Cup  will  be  awarded 
to  the  group  which  exceeds 
its  goal  by  the  greatest 
amount. 

This  is  a  departure  from 
the  fall  drive,  when  the  goals 
were  set  by  the  individual 
factions  and  had  no  bearing 
on  the  competition. 


Persky  loses  UBC  presidential  bid 

VANCOUVER  (VNS)  —  Stan  Persky,  who  won  a  battle 
last  month  in  his  fight  to  become  student  council  president, 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  lost  the  war  Tuesday. 

Persky  won  an  election  for  the  post  Feb.  7,  but  a  student 
court  declared  him  ineligible  because  he  was  not  at  UBC 
for  the  required  two-year  period. 

Tuesday,  a  referendum  on  whether  to  change  the  con- 
stitution to  make  Persky  eligible  received  support  from 
64.9  per  cent  of  the  students  —  1.8  per  cent  less  than  needed. 

A  by-election  is  scheduled  for  March  13  to  fill  the  post. 
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Applications  now  being  received 
for  the  position  of 

Editor 
The  Varsity 
1968-69 

Address  written  applications  to 
The  Chairman,  Varsity  Board  of  Directors, 
91  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5 
Deadline  for  submissions  5  p.m. 

Friday,  March  1,  1968 


The  goals  for  the  Spring 
drive  are: 

Architecture    68 

Dentistry    15S 

Emmanuel    17 

Engineers    520 

Food  Science    26 

Forestry    35 

SGS    957 

Innis    87 

Knox   23 

Law   11/7 

Library  Science    47 

Medicine    355 

Music    67 

New    288 

Nursing    106 

Pharmacy    120 

PH&E    9i 

P  &  OT   7S 

SMC    456 

Trinity    173 

University  College    527 

Victoria    612 

Wycliffe    10 

Manitoba  youth  has 
view  of  its  own 

WINNIPEG  (Special)  — 
The  University  of  Manitoba 
will  produce  a  weekly  televi- 
sion program  this  year  simi- 
lar to  the  CBC's  The  Way  it 
is. 

Organizer  Ron  Coke  says 
the  show  will  be  an  expres- 
sion of  youth  and  its  world. 

The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram— A  View  of  our  Own — 
is  not  to  reach  conclusions 
bul  to  inspire  thought,  Mr. 
Coke  said. 

"The  idea  will  be  to  ar- 
ouse the  emotions  of  the 
viewer,  to  create  a  reaction, 
whether  positive  or  negative, 
so  he  will  remember  the  is- 
sue and  think  about  it,"  he 
added. 

Financing  the  program  is 
a  problem  for  the  young  pro- 
ducers. Because  of  union  ru- 
les, the  participants  in  the 
show  must  be  paid  a  speci- 
fied amount  even  if  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  less. 


Recollections  of  the  Asylum 


The  Blue  &  White  Society  would  like  to  thank  the  fol- 
lowing companies  whose  contributions  helped  make 
Winter  Carnival  '68  Eat-Out  the  success  it  was. 

CHOCOLATE  PRODUCTS  LTD. 
CANADIAN  COLEMAN  LTD. 
COMMERCIAL  CATERERS  LTD. 
DUNDAS  SUPPLY  CO. 
FRY-CADBURY  LTD. 
LILY  CUPS  LTD. 

LOBLAW  GROCETERIAS  CO.  LTD. 
PILLSBURY  CANADA  LTD. 
SCOTT  PAPER  LTD. 
ST.  LAWRENCE  STARCH  CO.  LTD. 


THE  WA  Y  IT  WAS 


The  summer  was  fulJ  of 
death  and  disease  at  the 
hospital,  and  at  home,  in  the 
group  of  students  that  I 
lived  and  worked  with,  we 
alternated  between  manic 
and  depressive  moods,  but 
it  was  the  best  summer  I 
have  spent  so  far. 

At  the  time  there  was 
an  obvious  solution  be- 
cause I  was  a  SUPA  activist: 
quit  our  jobs,  picket  the  hos- 
pital and  try  to  get  into  the 
press  and  arouse  public 
concern.  The  other  students 
didn't  share  my  philosophy 
and  we  disagreed  over  what 
we  could  do  as  a  group  and 
as  individuals. 

I've  scarcely  allowed  my- 
self to  think  about  it  in  the 
past  three  years.  I  always 
remember  that  I  failed  to 


DANCE  FREE  TO  THE 

MUSHROOM  CASTLE 

SAT.  MARCH  9  8:30  P.M. 

HEW  COLLEGE  DIHIHG  HALL 

DRESS:  JACKET  &  TIE 

NEW  COLLEGE  MEMBERS  WITH  ATL  CARD  FREE 
OTHERS  $1.00 


This  Could  be  the  Best 
Otter  you've  had  all  day! 

We're  sure  we  have  the  finest  Dutch  Aromatic  pipe  to- 
bacco your  money  can  buy,  and  we're  willing  to  send  you  u 
pouch  (free)  to  prove  it  !  You'll  then  experience  the  plea- 
sure of  a  genuine  great  Dutch  tobacco.  That's  Amphora. 
Amphora  Full  Aromatic  —  in  the  Red  Pouch  —  the  extra 
mild,  gentle  smoke  from  Holland.  Cool,  slow  burning  — 
the  constant  companion  of  pipe  smokers  the  world  over.  To 
try  the  taste  of  this  great  Dutch  Aromatic  —  just  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  (enclosing  an  empty  pouch  of  the 
pipe  tobacco  you  are  presently  smoking)  and  get  1  /9  lb. 
pouch  FREE.  No  strings  attached.  That  way  be  both  come 
out  winning  !  You  discover  real  smoking  pleasure  .  .  .  and 
we  gain  a  steady  Amphora  customer. 


Just  mail  this 
coupon  today! 


MAIL  TO:  DOUWE  EGBERTS  LTD., 

BOX  31  BURLINGTON,  ONTARIO 

Send  me  one  regular  size  pouch  of  Amphoro  Pipe  Tobacco  —  FREE. 
I'd  like  (check  one)  Amphoro  Regular  .  .  .  Mild  Aromatic  ,  .  . 
Full  Aromatic  . . . 
PLEASE  PRINT  CAREFULLY 

Mr  v 

Address   

City    Prov  

I  enclose  on  empty  pouch  of  the  pipe 

tobacco  1  am  presently  smoking. 

(This  offer  expires  June  30,  1968  and  is  limited  to  one  Free  pouch  per  person, 
per  address).  Key  No.  VA2 


respond  to  the  patients.  I 
was  too  much  like  them  and 
it  frightened  me. 
But  all  that  summer  I  wrote 
about  it  on  scraps  of  paper 
and  in  letters  —  pointless 
theorizing  about  the  mean- 
ing of  mental  health,  advice 
on  how  to  change  the  Ont- 
ario mental  hospital  system, 
romanticized  observations  — 
mostly  a  lot  of  crap  that 
told  more  about  my  ignor- 
ance than  about  my  subject. 

"The  patients  and  staff  fill 
the  daily  round  of  their  ex- 
istence with  routine  that  en- 
ables both  to  go  on  to  their 
next  day's  existence...  it  nev- 
er seemed  as  if  the  staff  had 
despaired.  ..  it  was  more  like 
they  had  never  started  try- 
ing.... the  doctors  made  thelr 
duly  appointed  rounds. . . . 
they  stayed  a  moment  or 
two  and  then  left...." 

A  was  quite  sane,  but 

the  CNIB  wouldn't  take  him 
because  he  wasn't  blind 
enough  and  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  didn't  want 
him  and  he  was  ill-  so  they 
sent  him  here.  On  his  right 

was  N  ,  who  was  hard 

of  hearing  and  spoke  only 
in  his  own  symbolic  lang- 
uage. On  his  left  was  V  

who  spoke  only  Italian.  The 
attendants  resented  him  be- 
cause they  had  to  empty  his 
catheter.  So  he  was  lonely. 
Mercifully,  he  died  within  a 
few  months. 

"Wed.  May  19  —  The  best 
way  to  sum  up  the  day  on 
the  ward  is  one  word  — 
shit.  We  spent  half  the  day 
— staff,  superintendent-  nur- 
ses and  even  patients  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  spell 
"Diarrhoea".  I  told  all  the 
kids  that  the  whole  ward 
came  down  with  diarrhoea. 
But  that's  not  really  true. 
I  was  just  looking  for  sump- 
athy —  actually  only  one  or 
two  had  diarrhoea  and  the 
rest  just  went  along  in  a 
sort  of  sympathy  effort  —  a 
sort  of  shit*in." 

I  went  back  a  year  later 
to  see  someone  at  the  hos- 
pital. When  I  entered  the 
lobby  the  smell  was  waiting. 
It  carried  all  the  feelings 
with  it.  I  turned  around 
and  left. 

"There  was  no  active  the- 
rapy on  the  ward.  The  pat- 
ients could  stay  there  for 
months  without  seeing  a  psy- 
chiatrist or  leaving  the  cor- 
ridor —  83  cement  blocks 
long  and  five  blocks  wide 
by  the  count  of  patients 
who  had  paced  the  floor  for 
months. 

"Why  is  this  so,  "I  asked 
the  head  nurse. 

"Well,  most  of  them"  she 
said  in  her  charming  Scot- 
tish burr,  "have  returned 
to  the  vegetable.!" 

The  superintendent  of  this 
ward  liked  his  job.  It  was 
clear  cut.  With  no  theiapy 
on  the  ward  the  ambiguity 
disappeared.  He  was  a  jail- 
er, pure  and  simple.  But 
there  were  kind  attendants 
too.  A  German  who  had 
flown  bombing  missions  for 
the  Nazis  was  one  of  the 
gentlest  men  I've  ever  met. 
The  patients  gave  him  no 
trouble. 

When  D        was  forty-five 

he  entered  the  hospital  think- 
ing that  he  was  the  Crown 


Prince  of  Scotland.  When  he 
was  sixty  he  didn't  think 
that  anymore.  He  thought 
that  it  wasn't  worth  going 
back  out  and  starting  over 
again  at  his  age  in  an  in- 
hospitable world,  so  he  con- 
tinued to  proclaim  that  he 
was  the  Crown  Prince.  He 
was  only  faking,  but  they 
could  never  get  him  to  admit 
that  he  just  didn't  want  to 
leave. 

When  I  moved  to  a  new 
ward  the  first  surprise  1  got 
was  that  they  gave  me  new 
blades  everyday  to  shave  the 
patients  with. 

"Dear  Pete,  We're  think- 
ing of  writing  a  report  on 
the  situation  at  the  hospital 
in  hopes  that  It  will  help  the 
attendants  in  their  fight  for 
decent  wages  (their  top  wage 
is  3,600  dollars,  I  think)  and 
force  the  government  to  do 
something  about  the  anti- 
quated facilities  (toilet  faci- 
lities are  below  the  legal 
standards  for  instance)  and 
about  the  overcrowding,  un- 
derstaffing  of  the  hospital. 
This  will  probably  be  the 
major  accomplishment  of 
the  camp  in  respect  to 
mental  health,  if  it  work 
out." 

The  patients  started  a 
newspaper  and  I  asked  thern 
if  I  could  work  on  it.  They 
made  me  co-editor.  "But  I 
don't  know  anything  about 
editing  a  newspaper,"  I  told 
them. 

"That's  all  right,"  Pat  told 
me.  I've  already  done  every 
thing.  "The  editor's  job  is 
to  write  editorials.''  I  ac- 
cetped  the  post. 

"We  hope  that  the  paper 
will  diminish  a  little  the 
fears  and  blind  spots  that 
permeate  an  institution  such 
as  this." 

"Dear  Trudie, 
...and  some  of  the  kids  don't 
share  your  dreams  and  you 
feel  it  is  important  that 
they  do.  But  sometimes  ihey 
make  you  realize  that  every- 
one has  a  right  to  be  apa- 
thetic sometimes,  and  that 
if  something  is  your  own 
idea  you  can't  expect  others 
to  be  as  excited  about  it. 

Specifically,  we  may  be 
able  to  do  a  lot  of  good  by 
writing  a  report  for  the  hos- 
pital, the  government,  and 
the  press  telling  of  condi- 
tions in  the  hospital, ,  but  it 
is  a  tremendous  undertak- 
ing and  the  others  don't 
want  to  as  much  as  I  do  and 
don't  feel  it  will  do  as  much 
good  as  I  try  to  convince 
them  it  will." 

Before  our  second  issue 
our  reporter  was  put  on 
enough  drugs  to  kill  a  horse. 
He  wandered  around  in  a 
daze  all  the  time,  thereby 
ending  his  journalistic 
career.  I  resented  it  when  my 
co-editor  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  because 
it  meant  the  end  of  the 
paper. 

"As  things  stand  now  most 
attendants  who  come  with 
a  real  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  illness  soon 
lose  all  interest  in  this  and 
come  to  think  of  themselves 
(cont.  on  R-3) 


An  adventure  in  innovation 


CLASSIFIED 


By  JOHN  SWAIGEN 

Hem:  "The  attendants  and 
ward  aides,  if  they  ever  had 
any  conception  of  themselves 
or  their  jobs  as  an  aid  to  the 
patients'  recovery,  soon  gave 
up  any  such  ideas.  Their  job 
was  to  wash,  feed,  -shave 
and  guard  the  patients.  The 
hospital  made  no  use  of  them 
in  its  therapeutic  program. 
If  they  could  help  the  pa- 
tients by  lending  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  they  did.  At  least 
those  of  them  that  weren't 
hardened  by  the  dirtiness  of 
their  low-paying,  low-status 
jobs  did". 

Notes  on  an  Ontario  mental 
hospital  in  1965. 

Item:  "Adequate  training 
and  career  opportunities 
should  be  provided  for  this 
group  (aides)  in  the  nursing 
services.  The  general  object- 
ive should  be  to  improve 
the  calibre  of  people  caring 
for  patients  by  providing  bet- 
ter training,  greater  incen- 
tives and  a  clear  career  line.... 
all  should  be  considered  ca- 
pable attaining  higher  de- 
grees of  qualification  and 
responsibility". 
Canadian  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation, 1963. 

Item:  Ward  H:  An  Adven- 
ture in  Innovation  in  which 
Topeka  State  Hospital  in 
1960  began  a  four-year  res- 
earch project  designed  to 
help  the  chronic  schizophre- 
nics, the  "hopeless"  cases 
who  had  been  locked  away 
for  an  average  of  ten  years 
and  who  had  shown  no  im- 
provement in  several  years. 

Armed  with  the  theory 
that  the  patient  needs  a  last- 
ing and  intimate  relationship 
with  a  normal  person  which 
the  psychiatrist  is  unable 
to  provide  for  administrative 
reasons,  the  project  direc- 
tors turned  the  therapy  over 
entirely  to  the  ward  aides, 
the  menial  labourers  who 
were  in  constant  contact 
with  the  patients. 

There  was  no  miracle  cure 


as  soon  as  the  "spontaneous, 
action-oriented"  aides  took 
over. 

In  fact,  for  the  first  five 
months  the  aides  were  com- 
pletely lost  in  their  new 
role.  They  felt  inadequate  to 
give  therapy.  They  either 
made  impractical  and  arbit- 
rary decisions  and  resented 
advice  from  the  professional 
staff  —  the  nurses,  social 
workers,  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  whose  new 
function  was  to  support  them 
—  or,  more  often  they  con- 
tinued to  do  their  old  job 
and  waited  for  orders.  In 
short,  they  continued  in  the 
secure  "nigger"  role  long 
after  they  had  been  freed. 

But  by  the  tenth  month 
the  aides  had  learned  to 
make  decisions  and  take 
initiative.  The  patients  had 
begun  to  improve. 

Now  it  was  the  profes- 
sional staff's  turn  to  rebel. 
They  too  were  robbed  of 
their  old  role  as  therapist, 
and  they  were  caught  be- 
tween supporting  the  project 
and  appeasing  their  super- 
visor in  other  areas  of  the 
hosiptal  who  were  not  al- 
ways sympathetic  to  dem- 
ands made  by  the  new  set 
up.  The  professional  staff  be- 
came quite  anxious,  particip- 
ated in  a  series  of  crises, 
and  one  nurse  quit  because 
of  the  conflicting  demands 
made  on  her. 

Eventually  the  profession- 
al staff  also  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  social 
system  which  was  envolving, 
but  there  never  was  a  com- 
plete accommodation  be- 
tween the  project  and  the 
rest  of  the  hospital:  "Where- 
as in  the  general  hospital 
culture  the  lines  of  decision- 
making, role  defintions,  and 
authority  realtionships  ope- 
rating among  personnel 
were  clear,  on  H  this  was 
not  always  the  case;  and 
even  when  clear,  the  boun- 
daries of  authority  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the 
hospital.    Generally   on  H 


there  were  few  hard  and 
fast  rules  about  decision 
making;  rather,  the  like- 
lihood was  that  any  decision 
needed  to  be  negotiated". 

Ward  H  contains  two 
stories.  The  first  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  therapeutic  relation- 
ship with  a  schizophrenic 
patient,  an  undertaking 
which  takes  much  more 
dedication,  time,  involve- 
ment and  frustration  than 
most  institutions  care  to  en- 
courage or  even  allow  their 
staff  to  spend  .The  aides 
built  such  relationships. 
Every  patient  showed  some 
improvement,  many  of  the 
"hopeless  '  were  discharged, 
only  two  were  readmitted: 
an  excellent  record. 

The  second  story  is  the 
building  of  a  social  system 
conducive  to  growth  rather 
than  stability  in  which  such 
therapeutic  relation- 
ships could  survive.  In  this 
the  project  also  succeeded. 
In  four  years  the  aides  had 
grown  into  self-confident, 
respcnsible  women  able  to 
handle  relaticnships  with 
the  patients,  take  initiative 
and  handle  criticism. 

The  professional  staff  had 
learned  to  redefine  authority 
as  support  for  tne  therapists 
rather  than  power  over 
them.  And  the  project  had 
formed  a  workable  relation- 
ship with  the  rest  of  the 
hospital,  whose  administra- 
tion was  still  geared  to  cus- 
todial care  and  never  quite 
accepted  the  authority  of 
the  aides  . 

But  in  trying  to  change 
the  status  quo,  success  ine- 
vitably runs  a  poor  second 
to  tradition.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  cost  only  slightly 
more  to  run  Ward  H  than 

the  rest  of  the  hospital  

"The  project  terminated  in 
September  1964.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  hospital  to 
absorb  it  as  an  isolated 
system;  however,  those 
aspects  of  the  Ward  H 
project  that  were  compatible 
with  the  ongoing  system 
were  absorbed". 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  the  Italian 
Mraw  Hot  >s  really  made  of  grass?  Se* 
lor  yourself  this  weekend  at  the  Co- 
lonnade  Theatre  _  tickets.   New,  Sid 

LET'S  TURN  OUT  THE  LIGHT  and  eat 

the  bulb.  Lecture  series  -  Seeley  Hall 
Trinity.  Monday  8  p.m.  "Things  that 
go  Bump  in  the  Nighf." 

JOIN  THE  IN  CROWD  _  It's  o  hap- 
pentng  —  be  there  I  On  March  2nd  3 
P.m.  at  Ryerson  Auditorium.  Why?" 
I  SC.  presents  its  International  Variety 
Show. 

TICKETS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  VA- 
RIETY SHOW  obtainable  ol  booths  in 
the  Library,  Sidney  Smith,  Simcoe  Hall 
Lobby,  and  International  Student  Cen- 
tre between  12  noon  and  2  p.m.  Buy 
your  tickets  now  I  Only  a  few  remain- 
ing I  I  I 

LOST:  Political  Science  Notebook  brown 
cover  in  Wallace  Room  stacks  Fri.  Feo. 
16  3  p.m.,  call  Paul  251-7788. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  to  w^rk  in 
Jewish  Cultural  atmosphere  this  sum- 
mer. Excellent  positions  open  for  He- 
brew-speaking specialists:  Drama  Sing- 
ing. Arts  &  Craffs.  Limited  openings 
for  counsellors.  Contact  Camp  Mas- 
sed 787-0197. 

BASS  GUITARIST  needed  for  amateur 
rock  group  forming  after  exams  for 
summer  and  early  fall.  Phone  Chris- 
481-8414  if  out,  leave  number. 

59  VAUXKALL  FOR  SALE.  Operating 
cor.Jiticn.  Have  four  wheels  on  the 
road  and  one  in  your  hands!  Be  mobile 
in  the  summer!  Best  offer.  447-3792. 

TYPING  WANTED  to  do  in  my  home. 
Neat  and  accurate.  Mrs  Day  279- 
5954. 

WE  THOUGHT  we  would  be  original 
and  just  give  you  the  facts  —  The 
College  S.  Career  Club  of  the  Avenue 
Rd.  Church  (at  Roxborough  just  norln 
of  Bloor)  meets    8:45    every  Sunday 

nite.  This  week  —  film  &   — 

Be  there  ! 


(cont.  from  R-2) 

merely  as  shit  cleaners. 

The  nurses,  on  some  wards 
at  least,  come  to  consider 
themselves  mere  "ipll-push- 
ers".  They  feel  alienated  both 
from  the  attendant  staff  and 
the  'professional"  staff.  On 
one  ward,  nurses  and  at- 
tendants try  to  push  certain 
unpleasant  aspects  of  the 
manual  labour  off  onto  each 
other  and  as  a  result  the 
work  just  doesn't  get  done. 
Patients  •  teeth  were  only 
brushed  twice  In  three  weeks 
and  dressing  often  weren't 
changed.  Furthermore,  we 
are  told  that  psychiatric 
muses  in  Ontario  Hospitals 
receive  the  lowest  wages  in 
the  nursing  profession  '. 

"We  went  to  Liz  Brown 
Memorial  Camp  this  week- 
end. Whether  we  were  at- 
tracted or  repulsed,  we  know 
one  thing  about  it  —  It  pro- 
duces results. 

The  relationship  developed 
between  staff  and  kids  at 
Warrendales  but  not  to 
terribly  demanding,  t  h  e 
workload  on  all  the  staff 
seems  phenomenal;  It  seems* 


it  would  be  Impossible  to 
find  sufficient  staff  for  a 
large  scale  programme  of 
Warrendales  but  not  to 
find  enough  kids  to  fill  them 
though". 

B.  had  taken  LSD  and 
turned  psychotic.  He  was 
the  first  one  I  saw  and  that 
scared  me  away  from  it  for 
quite  a  while.  They  used  to 
have  staff  meetings  at 
which  they  discussed  the 
patients  in  this  big  theatre. 
Then  they  called  the  patient 
in  and  questioned  him.  I 
was  assigned  to  watch  over 
B  .until  they  had  discussed 
him  and  were  ready-  to  call 
him  in.  After  they  ques- 
tioned him  I  started  to  take 
him  back  to  the  ward  and 
after  a  few  yards  he  stopped 
and  begged  me  to  let  him  go 
back  to  the  meeting.  I  knew 
that  any  of  the  regular  at- 
tendants would  have  refus- 
ed so  I  immediately  said 
"yes".  They  were  quite  sur- 
prised when  he  reappeared 
in  front  of  them.  "I  have 
to  ask  you  a  question",  he 
said.  "Will  1  ever  recover? 
The  psychiatrist  was  smooth 


and  urbane  and  gave  him 
some  public  relations  instead 
of  an  answer.  If  they  had 
been  alone  I  think  he  would 
have  given  him  an  honest 
tnswer,  but  in  front  of  all 
those  people  he  was  afraid 
to  feel  anything. 

"It's  a  funny  summer. 
Every  night  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent feel  to  the  air.  And 
you  say  to  yourself,  I've  got 
to  take  trish  for  a  walk 
to  dig  this  air.  But  one  day's 
air  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  the  day  before's  air  once 
you  re  walking  in  it. 

And  then  you  pass  a  park 
bench  under  a  tree  as  you're 
on  the  streetcar  and  it's 
perfect  and  you  can  just  see 
yourself  sitting  under  it  and 
being  fulfilled.  Then  you  say, 
let's  go  for  a  walk  to  sit  on 
this  park  bench,  and  when 
you  get  there  it's  the  same 
as  any  other  bench  in  the 
park. 

It's  a  funny  summer". 

Name  Withheld 


review 


FOR  SALE  1960  PONTIAC  Bonnewl.e 
station  wagon,  power  steering  and  win- 
dows, air-conditioned,  automatic  Excel- 
lent-condition. Available  end  March 
5690,00  or  offer.  Phone  487-4930.  ' 

JULY  AND  AUGUST  FEMALE  eoun- 
sellors  for  sailing,  tennis,  crofts  mu- 
sic canoeing.  Girls'  camp  in  Ouebec 
487-1073      238  St.  Clements  Ave. 

EXPERIENCED     PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

(female)  for  girls'  camp  in  Quebec 
Minimum  age  22.  Call  487-1073,  238 
St.  Clements  Ave. 

ENTERPRISING  INDIVIDUALS:  You  can 

reasonably  coin  up  to  5500.00  per 
week  and  more,  working  essentially 
when  and  how  you  want.  No  Direct 
selling.  Telephone  532-4733  (offer  5  30 
a.m.  or  Weekend). 


TYPING  DONE  AT  HOME  with  care 
and  occurocy,  any  kind.  Reasonable 
Contact  Mrs.  Smeaton  247-0270  ony- 
time. 

TYPIST  with  electric  machine.  Exper- 
ienced with  everything  from  term  pap- 
ers to  aubiishers  manuscripts.  35c  per 
page  5c  each  additional  copy.  Phone 
489-2367. 

ENGINEERS  —  Is  your  girl  satisfied? 
Put  Paul  Kappus.  6T9  in  the  SAC.  Eh'? 

CAMPUS  CO-OP  has  1  vaconcy  for  a 
female  student.  Huron  St.,  Division  at 
Bloor.  Room  &  board.  Phone  Doug 
Smith  921-3168  (9-5)  923-0673  (after 

SKI  BOOTS,  for  sole,  men's  Koefflach 
.lace)  540.  Before  7  p.m.  call  223- 
5777;  after  7  coll  R02-9752  Ray  Karka 

CELEBRATE  IN  NASSAU  !  after  the 
finals,  fly  to  the  sun  —  stoy  in  luxury 
□nd  live  like  a  k  ng  for  a  week.  Still 
some  seats  left,  Roger  Ootley.  449- 
3869. 


*?4 


Tired  of  looking  and  looking  and 
looking  and  not  finding?  Drop 
out.  Tune  in  —  the  Yellow  Pages. 
Students  have  found  the  Yellow 
Pages  one  of  the  most  useful 
reference  books  around.  They 
know  it's  the  one  sure  place  to 
find  what  they're  looking  for  — 
quickly  and  easily.  Everything's 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under 
specific  headings.  Wear  out  your 
fingers  instead  of  yourself. 


let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 


The  Blues  of 


LONNIE  JOHNSON 

Man   -  Thurs.  5:30  •  8:30  p.m. 


Mort.  ■  Triors.  5:30  •  8:30  p.m. 

Coming  Soo 


NOW  Appearing  Fri.  & 
Sat.  10  p.m.  -  3  a.m. 

Stan  &  Doug 
■A'-      Guitarists  &  Vocolists 
"STUDENTS  HOM,6  FOR  FINE  CUISINE  AT 

GEORGE'S  KIBITZERIA  restaurant 

Huron  S  Harbord  •  922.1517  .  10%  Discount  on  Take  Out  Orders. 


OUR  SHOW  OF  SHOWS! 


Bring  this  ad  (01  special  student  price  til  Morch  30 


NEW  COLLEGE  FILM  CLUB 

PRESENTS 

CAT  BALL0U 

ADDED  FEATURE: 

A  PLACE  TO  STAND 

SAT.  MAR.  2      8:30  P.M. 
ADMISSION  75c 

CODY  HALL 


"Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  movie  in  history 
Brendan  Gill,  The  New  Yorker.  "Exquisite  is  only  the 
first  word  that  surges  in  my  mind  as  an  appropriate 
description  of  this  exceptional  film.  Its  color  is  abso- 
lutely gorgeous.  The  use  of  music  and,  equally  elo- 
quent, of  silences  and  sounds  is  beyond  verbal  descrip- 
tion. The  performances  are  perfect -that  is  the  only 
word."-Bosley  Crowlher,  New  York  Times.  "May  well 
be  the  most  beautiful  film  ev.er  made."- Newsweek. 

ADULT 

ntarUlnmcnt 

COMING  SOON! 


Elvira 


sometimes  truth  is  more  exciting 
Written  and  directed  by  Bo  Widerberg.  With  Tbommy  Berggren  and  Pit  Degermark, 
Winner,  Best  Actress,  1067  Cannes  Festival.  A  Bo  Widerberg-Europa  Film  Production. 


651  YONGE  ST. 
925-6400 


RECORDINGS 

Hair  is  greasy  kid's  stuff 


new  y&rizer 


By  PETER  GODDARD 

"I've  got  my  hair,  my  arms,  my  hands,  my 
eyes... 

I've  got  my  life,  I've  got..." 

"You've  got  alot  of  nerve,  baby."  A  wo- 
man shouts  from  somewhere^  backstage. 

True.  The  Off-Broadway  "American  tribal 
love-rock  musical"  Hair,  has  a  lot  or  nerve. 
And  if  RCA's  recording  of  Gait  MacDermot's 
music  for  the  production  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  play's  text  and  characters,  as  I 
suspect  it  has,  the  production  is  full  of 
jangling  exuberance. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  thing  about  this 
production  is  that  there  is  nothing  out- 
standing about  it,  no  moralizing,  no  mes- 
sage, no  sore-thumbs.  The  music  is,  after 
several  hearings,  a  portfolio  of  rock'n'roll 
cliches;  the  singing,  often  self-conscious  and 
embarrassing  out-of-tune. 

Yet  a  feeling  of  concord  flows  out  of  the 
record.  In  structure,  it  is  similiar  to  earlier 
Broadway  musicals.  Yet  here  the  folksy  op- 
timism of  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  or  the 
big  city  cynicism  of  Rodgers  and  Hart  have 
been  replaced  by  the  good-natured  vibra- 
tions produced  by  Hair's  rock  rhythms. 

What  little  plot  there  is  in  Hair  might  be 
overburdened  with  discussion  about  its 
comment  on  our  society.  As  an  artistic  pro- 
duction it  offers  no  such  comment.  And  as 
a  sociological  study  it  has  little  use:  in  fact 
it  is  somewhat  facile. 

What  it  does  is  use  certain  contemporary 
conditions  artistically  —  a  much  different 
process.  It  doesn't  take  society  seriously. 
More  pertinently,  perhaps,  at  its  best  mo- 
ments it  doesn't  take  itself  seriously. 

The  story  is  simple  in  outline:  hero  Ber- 
ger  is  kicked  out  of  school  (the  teenage  tra- 
gedy); Sheila,  who  makes  protest  posters, 
loves  Berger  (the  teenage  compensation  for 
tragedy).  Jeannie,  a  rather  hapless  hippy, 
loves  Claude.  But  Claude  loves  Sheila. 

Lest  Claude  get  away  with  such  a  sub- 
versive  idea  as  loving  another  man's  woman 
and  defying  that  good  old  American  work- 
warwed  tradition,  the  US  Government  drafts 
Claude.  But  love,  life  and  the  pursuit  of 
hippiness  conquers  all,  as  Claude  and  Sheila 
finally  have  a  chance  to  make  love. 

Throughout,  Hair  sounds  more  like  a 
ritual  than  a  musical,  more  like  a  hedonistic 
happening  than  a  Broadway  offering.  Action 
and  dramatic  development  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  mood.  And  while  the  record 
registers  an  occasional  bit  of  dialogue,  it  is 
the  ribald  rock  lyrics  that  give  the  sense 


impressions  of  New  York's  East  Village 
where  the  play  is  set. 

The  two  songs  around  which  the  rest  of 
the  music  revolves  are  Dead  End  (sung  by 
Jill  O'Hara  and  the  company)  and  the  title 
song.  Hair  (by  Walker  Daniels,  (Jerome 
Ragni  and  the  company). 

While  the  first  laments  society's  do's  and 
don't's,  the  second  becomes  as  much  of  a 
hippy  anthem  as  The  Beatles'  All  You  Need 
Is  Love.  It  is  hair,  it  goes,  "long,  beautiful, 
shining,  gleaming,  streaming,  flaxen,  waxen, 
long,  straight,  curly,  fuzzy,  snaggy,  ratty, 
matty,  oily,  greasy,  fleecy,  down-to-there 
hair"  that  symbolizes  the  new  generation's 
protest  against  the  Establishment. 

So  far  so  good.  But  now  and  then  the 
album  runs  into  a  problem:  how  do  you 
make  your  audiences  sense  your  'involve- 
ment' without  having  them  merely  stare  at 
you?  When  Hair's  music  deals  in  light  or 
heavy-handed  satire,  high  spirits  or  unpre- 
tentious high-jinx,  the  result  is  a  caiwninj 
sense  of  the  absurd. 

But  when  the  mood  turns  toward  serious- 
ness, Hair's  ideas  become  more  mythical 
than  mystical.  Beauty,  personal  harmony 
and  sensuous  delight  are  the  subjects  of  the 
songs,  Aquarius  and  Hare  Krishna  (both 
sung  by  the  company)  and  Walker  Daniel's 
Exanaplanetooch.  But  with  lyrics  as  "Mys- 
tic crystal  revelation/  And  the  mind's  true 
liberation"  not  only  is  execution  of  the 
tunes  soft  and  fuzzy,  but  so  are  the  ideas 
behind  them. 

The  play  of  Hair  was  conceived  by  Ge- 
rome  Ragni  (who  also  appears  in  the  cast) 
in  a  workshop  of  the  Open  Theater,  an  ex- 
perimental very  far  Off-Broadway  group 
which  also  gave  a  start  to  two  similar  end- 
evours,  America  Hurrah  and.  Viet  Rock.  It 
was  subsequently  written  by  Ragni  and 
James  Rado  and  was  chosen  by  Joseph 
Papp,  founder  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival,  to  open  New  York's  Public  Theater 
at  the  edge  of  the  East  Village. 

Yet,  for  all  of  its  overtones  of  the  rock 
generation,  Hair  is  not  a  radical  departure 
from  the  Broadway  musical  tradition.  For 
as  Gershwin,  in  Porgy  and  Bess  almost  rais- 
ed the  convention  of  the  musical  to  operatic 
stature,  Hair  almost  raises  the  idiom  of 
rock'n'roll  to  musical  stature. 

But  there  is  a  recognizable  difference. 
Traditional  Broadway  musical  creates  an 
illusion  that  we  only  live  on  the  surface  of 
our  emotions,  sincere,  and  true,  and  touch- 
ing though  they  may  be. 


Another  film  gem  from  Czechoslovakia 


By  LARRY  HAIVEN 

Only  in  a  Czech  movie  can  an  actor  pick 
his  nose  for  five  minutes  and  make  it  a 
work  of  art.  Every  tiny  bit  of  characteriza- 
tion, every  facial  expression  is  endowed 
with  almost  unbelievable  precision. 

Closely  Watched  Trains,  now  at  the 
Towne  Cinema,  is  delightful,  charming,  dis- 
arming, warming  —  there's  not  much  more 
you  can  say.  And  it  is  so  for  this  very 
reason. 

No  character,  be  he  hero  or  villain,  is 
safe  from  the  ribald  eye  of  the  camera. 
From  the  fat,  clumsy  stationmaster  who 
raves  against  debauchery  while  lusting  after 
his  cousin  to  the  shocked  mama  who  reveals 
her  daughters'  stamped  backside  to  every- 
body —  the  performances  are  hilarious  and 
touching. 

The  film  is  about  the  sexual  hangups  of 
a  17-year  old  apprentice  train  dispatcher 
—  that's  all.  Vaclav  Neckar  plays  to  per- 
fection the  shy,  awkward  Milos  who,  find- 
ing he  cannot  make  it  with  his  girlfriend, 
decides  that  he  is  impotent  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  cut  his  wrists.  He  survives  —  event- 
ually to  find  that  all  is  not  as  bad  as  he 
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thought  it  was. 

Josef  Somr,  his  mentor,  and  a  man  ol  the 
world  and  women,  gleefully  teases  him 
about  his  girlfriend,  meanwhile  enjoying 
the  earthy  pleasures  himself  with  Milos 
peeking  into  the  keyhole.  He  eventually  re- 
veals his  concern  for  Milo's  dilemna  and  ar- 
ranges for  a  solution. 

But  the  best  role  by  far  is  the  local  head 
of  the  state  railway.  Vlastimil  Brodsky 
plays  the  part  completely  with  his  eyes.  A 
stooge  for  the  Nazis,  he  explains  to  the  men 
at  the  railways  station  that  they  should  be 
proud  Germany  is  forging  a  new  Europe. 
Then  one  of  the  men  asks,  "Why?"  The 
expression  that  comes  upon  his  face  is 
priceless. 

A  few  moments  particularly  stand  out— 
Milos  confronts  the  stationmaster's  middle 
aged  wife  for  advice  while  she  is  stuffing 
the  neck  of  a  duck  (one  man  in  the  aud- 
ience couldn't  control  his  mirth);  or  when 
the  doctor,  'played  by  the  director,  Jiri  Men- 
zel,  himself  awkward  and  stuttering,  tells 
Miios  that  his  problem  is  premature  ejacu- 
lation and  that  he  should  think  of  a  soc- 
cer match  when  he  is  with  a  women.    _  ( 

What  the  heck,  you've  got  to  see  it;  it  s 
it's  a  masterpiece,  although  you've  probably 
heard  that  before.  You'll  have  to  see  it  foi 
yourself.  ,  ( 
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Ulysses  Is  A  Good  Film  But. 


By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

A  five-dollar  movie  ticket 
is  like  an  Oxford  M.A.:  a 
status  symbol  depending  on 
economics  rather  than  merit. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truism 
that  expensive  seats  rarely 
accompany  qualitatively  su- 
perior entertainment.  The 
obvious  complaint  is  that 
they  are  hard  on  movie- 
goers financially,  especially 
on  students  who  almost 
never  get  discounts  on  hard- 
sell tickets.  Less  obvious  is 
the  effect  on  the  picture 
itself  of  the  road-show  syn- 
drome: it  seeks  to  impose 
greatness,  which  can  be  as 
embarrassing  for  good  films 
as  it  is  ludicrous  for  bad. 

Ulysses  is  a  good  film.  But 
it  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
bear  the  weight  of  such  an 
imposition,  the  weight  of  ail 
the  build-up  and  bally-hoo 
which  surrounds  it. 

In  view  of  its  reputation 
it  is  perhaps  a  hard  film  to 
judge  objectively.  The  situa- 
tion is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  served  as 
a  cause  celebre  in  the  strug- 


gle against  censorship.  Its 
wholesome  use  of  hitherto 
forbidden  language  does 
make  it  a  fine  test  case, 
but  if  you  find  yourself  anx- 
iously (or  eagerly)  awaiting 
Molly  Bloom's  famous  clos- 
ing soliloquy,  you  are  mis- 
sing the  best  part  of  Ulys- 
ses. 

The  best  part  is  Leopold 
Bloom.  Molly's  husband, 
whose  personal  odyssey,  both 
interior  and  exterior,  forms 
the  film's  core.  Milo  O'Shea's 
performance  is  characterized 
by  sensitivity  without  senti- 
mentality. Together  with  a 
score  of  Dubliners  and  Dub- 
lin itself,  he  creates  a  won- 
derfully unhackneyed  Irish 
atmosphere,  a  native  natur- 
alness doubly  refreshing  by 
contrast  to  the  popular  St. 
Patrick's  caricature. 

Barbara  Jefford  as  Molly 
is  also  first  rate.  Charming- 
ly ambiguous,  she  embodies 
beauty  and  sluttishness,  cy- 
nicism and  warmth 

Where  the  film  falls  down 
is  in  the  treatment  of  Step- 
hen Dedalus,  Joyce's  "artisl 
as  a  young  man"  (played  by 


Maurice  Roevers).  There  is  o 
striking  disproportion  bet- 
ween the  care  with  which  lit- 
is introduced  in  the  opening 
sequences  and  the  scanty 
treatment  he  receives  in  the 
balance  of  the  movie.  He  is 
in  effect  left  as  that  familiar 
stereotype,  the  alienated 
youth.  This  problem  may 
well  be  due  to  the  necessity 
of  compressing  James  Joy- 
ce's huge  novel  into  Joseph 
Strick's  2i  hour  film. 

The  amazing  thing  about 
the  film  itself  is  that  it  is 
not  padded  out  with  the 
trappings  of  spectaculars,  no 
lavish  sets  or  costumes.  The 
restraint  is  commendable. 
Yet  it  leaves  all  the  less 
justification  for  such  high- 
priced  admission.  Ulysses 
has  much  to  recommend  it 
but  if  you  feel  you  can't  af- 
ford it  or  won't  be  able  to 
see  it  before  the  expiry  of 
its  four-week  engagement, 
don't  feel  you  will  be  mis- 
sing a  masterpiece. 
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Some  people  get  used  to 
mental  hospitals...  some  don't 

There  is  something  that  intrigues  us  all  about  mental 
hospitals.  And  insanity.  It's  all  part  of  our  gothic,  romantic, 
slightly  fearful  glorification  of  the  wonders  and  terrors  of 
our  own  mind,  a  glorification  which  the  manufactured  madness 
of  hallucogen  has  neatly  and  commercially  preyed  upon. 


Squirming  slightly  with  fear  and  fascinat- 
ion, we've  been  lapping  it  up.  Society  as 
Madness  and  Myth.  Psycho.  One  Flew 
Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  The  Red  Desert, 
J-ilith,  David  and  Lisa,  The  Trip,  I  Never 
Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden,  Marat  Sade, 
Warrendale  (the  film  and  the  phenomen- 
on), we've  all  been  caught  up  at  one  point 
with  sometimes  morbid  curiosity  about 
what  the  thin  line  is  between  madness 
and  sanity,  and  how  near  we  are  to  that 
line. 

Of  course,  this  is  certainly  not  a  curio- 
sity that  dates  since  Leary  left  Harvard, 
or  since  Freud  articulated  the  existence  of 
the  subconscious.  Lear,  Ophelia,  Hamlet, 
Rimbaud,  Neitsche,  Coleridge,  all  trod 
the  thin  line. 

Usually,  any  university  student  who  goes 
to  work  in  a  mental  hospital  carries  this 
tradition  of  interest  and  squeamishness 
somewhere  with  him.  He  also  goes  with 
a  number  of  much  less  clearly  articulated 
assumptions.  Briefly,  that  the  mental  in- 
stitution is  designed  to  help  the  inmates, 
that  the  existence  of  institutions  that 
don't  help,  or  even  harm  inmates  is  due 
to  the  insensitivity  of  the  ignorant  people 
who  work  there,  and,  the  most  firmly 
held  assumption  of  all,  that  we  won't  be 
like  them,  the  nasty  insensitive  ones,  when 
we  work  there. 
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I  entered  Montreal's  l'hopital  St.  Jean- 
de-Dieu  on  my  first  day  with  some  sense 
of  unease.  My  Mother  had  been  frankly 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  my  working  in 
the  place;  my  Father  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration, and  kept  saying  that  he  wouldn't 
have  had  the  guts  to  do  it.  This  made  me 
even  more  uneasy. 

The  hospital  was  enormous.  The  big- 
gest in  Canada.  Perhaps  one  of  the  big- 
gest in  the  world.  (In  mental  hospitals, 
unlike  automobile  factories,  it's  generally 
true  that  the  bigger  they  are,  the  worse 
they  are.) 

Looking  east  from  Montreal's  Mount 
Royal  on  the  east  side,  you  can  make  it 
out  in  the  distance.  First  you  see  the 
dense,  winding-staircase  lined  streets  of 
Montreal,  then  the  majestic  green  of  Pare 
Lafontaine,  and  more  dense  urban  streets 
petering  out  to  pale  brick  suburban  two- 
storey  apartments  and  car-clogged  shop- 
ping plazas.  In  the  distance  you  can  see  a 
tall  smoke  stack,  surrounded  by  high 
grey  stone  walls  with  barred  windows.  Be- 
yond the  hospital,  you  can  see  the  oil- 
fires  of  the  refineries.  It's  almost  a  Dante- 
esque  vision. 

St.  Jean-de-Dieu  was  built  in  the  19th 
century  by  les  Soeurs  de  la  Providence, 
who  still  run  the  hospital.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  it  had  as  many  as  8,000  patients. 
(There  are  now  about  4,500.  Then  in  1961, 
a  crusading  Montreal  publisher  named 
Jacques  Hebert  published  a  book  by  a 
recent  inmate,  Jean-Charles  Page,  entitled 
Les  Fous  Au  Secours.  (The  Madmen  Cry 
for  Help.)  An  enquiry  proved  Page's  ac- 
cusations to  be  true:  brutality,  bad  food, 
lack  of  proper  treatment.  St.  Jean-de- 
Dieu  was  a  snake-pit. 

When  I  walked  into  the  hospital  five 
years  later,  in  May  1966,  as  one  of  a 
group  of  university  students  working  al 
the  hospital,  it  had  changed  a  great  deal. 
The  meals  were  good  ( and  hot ) ,  the 
wards  were  kept  spotlessly  clean,  pat- 
ients' sheets  were  changed  regularly  and 
efficiently.  It  was  all  very  efficient. 

But,  walking  down  the  long  long  corri- 
dors as  we  were  led  to  our  wards,  I  was 
struck  by  the  faces.  Dead,  grey  faces  with 
lifeless  eyes.  They  walked  or  shuffled 
along  the  corridor,  with  those  frightening, 
vacant  eyes. 

When  we  got  onto  the  elevator,  the  ele- 
vator man  had  the  same  grey,  empty  look. 
Only  he  was  wearing  a  name-tag.  He  was 
on  the  staff. 

St.  Roch  was  a  geriatrics  ward.  I  was 
an  orderly.  I  arrived  at  8:30,  and  for  about 
the  next  hour  or  so,  cleaned  all  the  tile- 
work  in  the  bathrooms.  Toilet  bowls,  ba- 
sins, floors,  showers.  Sometimes  I  help- 
ed with  the  baths,  which  were  being  given 
simultaneously. 

About  half  the  patients  in  St.  Roch  were 
bathed  by  the  orderlies.  They  would  shuf- 
fle to  the  bathroom,  and,  as  they  waited , 
for  their  turn,  would  get  undressed  as  an 
orderly  would  take  each  piece  of  clothing 
as  it  was  being  taken  off.  Then,  they 
would  sit,  naked,  on  the  bench  outside 
the  bathroom,  and  wait.  One  by  one,  they 
would  be  led  quickly  by  the  arm  into  the 
bathroom,  into  the  bath.  In  about  three 
minutes,  the  patient  would  be  washed; 
firmly  and  efficiently.  The  patient's  chest. 


legs,  shoulders,  face  and  hair  were  firmly 
scrubbed,  and  his  rectum  and  genitals 
cleaned.  Then  he  would  be  rinsed  of  and 
taken  out  of  the  tub.  He  was  briskly 
dried  with  a  sheet,  and  then  dressed  in 
clean  clothes:  either  a  regular  pair  of 
trousers,  or  a  kind  of  shapeless  white 
hospital-issue  pant  with  elastic  at  the  top. 
Then,  he  shuffled  back  to  the  solarium, 
where  he  would  settle  back  into  a  rocking 
chair,  where,  except  for  meals,  he  would 
stay  until  he  went  to  bed. 

After  cleaning  the  tile-work  and  the 
patients,  I  would  usually  have  about  an 
hour  until  lunch  was  given  out,  at  10:15. 

My  first  day,  I  was  given  the  job  of 
feeding  M.  Laflamme.  Laflamme  was  kept 
in  a  rocking  chair  in  the  annex  to  the 
bathroom.  He  was  blind  —  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  I  had  been  told,  he  had  torn  out  his 
eyeballs  —  and  except  for  the  occasional 
strange  noises,  dumb.  But  he  was  irritat- 
ing to  feed.  He  would  rock  back  and 
forth  on  his  rocker  as  you  tried  to  guide 
the  spoon  into  his  mouth.  But,  in  a  strange 
reclusive  kind  of  way,  I  got  rather  fond 
of  M.  Laflamme.  There  was  something 
final  and  defiant  about  the  man. 

Occasionally,  in  the  calm  of  the  solar- 
ium, usually  only  broken  by  mutterings 
of  some  of  the  patients  and  the  squeak 
of  rockers,  there  would  be  a  hoarse,  word- 
less scream  from  the  annex  to  the  bath- 
room—  and  Mr.  Laflamme  would  bang 
his  head  with  his  fist. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  filled  with  more 
dead  empty  time  than  specific  chores.  I 
started  out  doing  my  best  to  talk  to  pa- 
tients; to  "help"  them.  But,  more  and 
more,  like  sitting  beside  a  silent  or  ted- 
ious stranger  in  an  airport  waiting-room, 
I  would  give  up  and  sit  in  silence,  rock- 
ing beside  them,  waiting  until  there  was 
something  specific  to  do,  or  waiting  until 
my  shift  ended.  The  others  Just  waited. 

But,  with  this  kind  of  acquiescence,  I 
grew  more  and  more  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  grew  more  and  more  to  feel 
like  a  guard  at  Auschwitz,  where  even 
kindness  to  the  inmates  was  a  kind  of 
hoax  and  deception. 

This  deception  is  more  honestly  called 
betrayal.  As  Erving  Goffman  points  out 
in  his  book  Asylums,  entry  into  a  mental 
hospital  involves  a  profound  "experience 
of  abandonment,  disloyalty  and  embitter- 

ment  (the  patient)  .  .  .  starts  out 

with  relationships  and  rights  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  hospital  stay,  and  ends  up 
with  hardly  any  of  either." 

Goffman  looks  at  mental  hospitals  as 
institutions  —  with  none  of  the  pre-con- 
ceived  notions  of  sanity  or  insanity  to 
judge  or  justify  the  proceedings.  He  de- 
cided that  the  operating  standards  of 
mental  hospitals  were  those  of  efficiency, 
and  standardization;  the  same  standards 
and  values  found  in  other  "total  institut- 
ions" with  less  therapeutic  intentions: 
army  camps,  prisons,  boarding  schools 
and  monasteries.  Where  an  army  camp 
defines  its  inmates  as  soldiers,  a  mental 
hopital  defines  its  inmates  as  insane.  The 
difference  between  an  inmate  and  an  or- 
derly is  that  the  inmate  is  mad  and  the 
orderly  is  sane.  Corollaries:  what  is  good 
for  the  functioning  of  the  ward  is  the 
practice  that  the  inmate  will  be  forced 
to  follow,  and  it  will  be  for  his  own  good. 

Reading  Goffman  during  this  summer, 
I  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
extent  to  which  I  had  adopted  the  stan- 
dards of  the  other  orderlies.  It  was,  after 
all,  just  a  job  —  to  be  featherbedded  like 
any  other.  Most  people,  it  must  be  re- 
cognized, are  placed  in  mental  hospitals 
because  somebody  found  them  unbearable 
to  have  around,  and  was  able  to  define 
this  "unbearable",  "deviant"  behaviour 
as  "insanity". 

Mainly  because  I  felt  a  kind  of  self-be- 
trayal had  taken  place,  I  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  hospital  last  summer. 

Coming  back,  familiar  to  the  place,  one 
doesn't  feel  the  same  squeamishness  at 
the  bars,  the  fences,  and  the  wards.  I  was 
placed  In  a  different  ward  (though  also 
a  geriatrics  ward)  which  I  felt  was  a 
friendlier  more  "progressive"  ward.  I 
gradually  became  friends  with  the  order- 
lies and  was  able  to  fill  up  much  of  the 
dead  time  chatting  with  them.  Somehow, 
it  felt  different  the  second  year. 

Of  course,  there  were  still  things  which 


shocked  me.  I  would  become  quietly  * 
quite  annoyed  when  orderlies  would  strap 
and  lock  patients  to  their  chairs  when 
they  became  irritating;  when  the  matron 
of  the  ward  would  assure  us  that  the  pa- 
tients with  the  most  reasonable  demeanor 
and  requests  were,  in  fact,  the  most  psy- 
chotic in  the  ward.  (To  her  it  was  obvious; 
they  refused  to  accept  the  environment  in 
which  they  found  themselves.)  Yet,  pa- 
tients were  often  being  unreasonable. 
Asking  to  go  in  to  the  solarium  when  It 
was  the  time  to  be  out  on  the  balcony, 
wanting  to  stay  by  their  beds  instead  of 
going  out  on  the  balcony,  constantly  pac- 
ing up  and  down  .  .  .  One  grew  to  accent 
a  lot. 

There  was  one  patient  who  would  pace 
continually  up  and  down  the  balcony, 
shaking  his  head  and  mumbling.  (During 
the  summer,  the  patients  spent  most  of 
their  time  out  on  the  balcony.)  One  day, 
feeling  quite  virtuous,  1  decided  to  take 
him  out  for  a  walk  on  the  lawn  outside 
the  balcony.  We  walked  about  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  as  he  picked  up  twigs, 
and  examined  them  closely,  and  then 
threw  them. 

Then,  it  grew  near  to  supper  time,  and 
we  had  to  go  in.  But  he  didn't  want  to.  I 
took  him  by  the  arm.  He  snatched  it 
away.  I  took  it  again,  more  roughly.  He 
hit  at  me.  Angry,  I  grabbed  him  around 
the  shoulders  in  a  kind  of  nelson  position 
and  wrestled  him  up  the  steps  into  the 
ward,  and,  forcing  him  into  his  chair, 
strapped  him  in  and  locked  the  straps. 
He  grabbed  the  table-knife  on  his  tray, 
and  swung  it  at  me.  I  tore  it  from  him, 
slammed  it  back  onto  the  tray  as  another 
orderly  came  to  feed  him, 

I  was  feeling  quite  righteous  about  this, 
and  it  wasn't  until  later  that  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  almost  pleased  that  he 
had  swung  at  me  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
so  that  I  could  justifiably  be  rough  with 
him. 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  was  feeding  an- 
other patient,  and  said,  half  in  jest  to  the 
orderly  at  the  bed  nearby  "You  know 
when  I  first  came  into  the  ward,  I  was 
shocked  that  you  locked  patients  like 
that  one  into  their  chairs.  Now  I'm  sur- 
prised you  ever  unlock  them!" 

The  orderly  roared  with  laughter,  and 
then  said  soberly:  "We're  all  like  that 
when  we  first  came  into  the  ward.  It's 
different  after  five  years." 

It  hadn't  taken  me  that  long. 


THEATRE 


Here  Lies  Sarah  Binks:  A  Mini-Musical 

BY  ALAN  GORDON 


The  Central  Library  Theatre  is  now  a 
meetin'  hall.  That's  right.  The  same  theatre 
that  plunged  us  into  the  des,i-r.r  and  frustra- 
tion of  Fortune  and  Men's  F.yes  has  been 
transformed  into  the  forum  oi  Ouagmire, 
Sask.  And  we  are  all  met,  on  this  Dnroimon 
Day,  1931,  to  commemorate  the  passing  our 
and  consequent  passing  away  ot  some  Sarah 
Bulks,  the  poetess.  She  is  not  entirely  re- 
nowned.... perhaps  nowned  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  term,  but  she  apparentlv  em- 
bodied all  of  the  qualities  of  a  homy  Emilv 
Dickinson,  an  illiterate  Robert  Frost  and 
a  less  sophisticated  Mortimer  Snerd. 

We  are  never  fortunate  enough  to  actually 
meet  the  divine  Sarah  as  she  is  remembered 
by  the  townsfolk  and  literary  critics  who 
turn  out  to  pay  her  homage  and  for  her 
tombstone,  but  the  bucolic  glimpses  of  her 
Saskatchewan  dirt  farm  poetry  that  we  are 
afforded  during  the  evening  leave  no  doubt 
that  she  has  created  and  maintained  her 
firm  foothold  on  her  own  genre  of  the 
"Fertilized  Pastoral". 

Though  we  don't  ever  meet  the  Sweei 
Songstress  of  Saskatchewan's,  we  do  meet 
several  of  her  friends,  neighbours  and  a 
couple  of  parasitic  critics  of  her  poerrv 
who  are  dependent  on  Sarah's  Work,  which 
is  measured  in  the  cubic  foot,  for  their  own 
preservation.  A  little  later  in  the  meeting, 


the  hustling  Honorable  MP  from  the  riding 
returns  from  Ottawa  to  hand-shake,  promise 
make,  and  eulogy-make  about  the  dead  local 
girl  for  which  we  are  all  met  to,  uh,  put  away 
and  pull  the  strings.... 

Here  Lies  Sarah  Binks  is  a  mini-musical 
by  Don  Harron  that  goes  for  the  mini  bUj,h. 
There  are  many  of  them  and  the  rang?  f 
gentle  satire  is  enormous.  Points  are  deli- 
cately made,  about  seemingly  trivial  things 
but  Sarah  Binks  never  pulls  its  nudges. 

Chief  Nudger  is  an  old  lady  named  Jine 
Mallet.  She  is  the  funniest  lady  I  have  ever 
seen.  Margaret  Rutherford,  Elsa  Lanchesrer 
and  the  Late  Gacie  Allen  fade  into  shadows 
when  Miss  Mallet's  vague  Charilady  Lolira 
Of  The  Sea  takes  over  the  Central  Librae- 
Stage.  What  timing!  what  delivery!  what 
a  funny  lady. 

We  laughed  all  evening..  How  silly  and 
pompous  these  people  are....  the  self-posses- 
sed professor  of  English  and  swimming  at 
St.  Midgets  college,  the  glad-handing,  backs- 
lapping  M.  P.  whose  sole  interest  is  getting 
the  hell  out  of  his  hick  riding  and  into 
Ontario's  big-time.  ..  Funny. 

Later,  when  we  started  to  think  about  it, 
these  people,  funny  though  they  mav  be, 
still  exist....  and  run  our  city  and  country,., 
and  I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 


Alchemist  Without  Magic 

By  DAVID  PAPE 

Grapevine  has  it  that  the  Canada  Council  Grant  for 
Luscombe  stipulates  that  he  produce  five  shows  a  year  — 
and  that  seems  to  demand  greater  range  and  acting  ability 
than  his  company  evidenced  last  Friday.  Certainly  the 
demand  to  produce  will  take  Luscombe  far  from  the  impro 
visational  choreography  he  specializes  in.  The  question  is 
whether  his  company  can  be  trained  to  deal  with  dialogue 
as  respectfully  as  with  movement. 

Perhaps  the  failure  may  be  attributed  to  miscasting, 
for  Luscombe  has  not  used  his  cast  to  fullest  advantage. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  attributed  to  lack  of  training,  for  not 
only  were  Larry  Martin  and  Jack  Boschulte  incredibly 
naive  and  unskillful  in  their  elocution,  but  Subtle  (Edward 
Kelly)  and  Face  (Francois  Klanfer),  the  leads,  rushed 
through  their  lines.  They  caught  little  humour  of  the  lan- 
guage; they  failed  to  make  clear  even  the  most  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  plot,  and  left  the  audience  confused  as  to 
what  was  happening.  They  mistook  noise  for  interpretation 
and  seemed  not  even  to  comprehend  what  their  lines  were 
about.  How  then  could  they  inform  then  audience? 

Perhaps  Subtle,  whose  lines  could  dominate  the  play, 
was  so  used  to  changing  his  performance  each  night,  that 
he  deliberately  forgot  his  lines  in  order  to  finish  them  in 
a  garbled,  nonsensical  but  wholly  original  way. 

It  seemed,  really,  that  Luscombe  merely  coached  his 
actors  as  far  as  the  pacing  of  the  play.  There  was  next  to 
no  effective  characterization.  Diane  Grant,  Ray  Whelan  and 
Geoffrey  Read  were  mildly  entertaining.  For  the  rest,  I've 
seen  much  better  acting  on  campus.  The  cast  didn't  under- 
stand their  people;  their  roles  were  only  superficially  dif- 
ferentiated, and  there  was  no  meaningful  interaction. 
Worst,  they  showed  no  respect  for  Jonson's  language. 

The  Alchemist  reads  as  a  wonderfully  funny  play,  but 
its  humour  requires  infinite  vocal  subtlety.  The  parts 
are  hugely  overwritten  and  take  supreme  comic  sophistica- 
tion to  fill  them.  Luscomber's  cast  however,  failed  to  pre- 
pare for  and  highlight  lines  that  the  audience  must  u  n- 
derstand, 

to  play  with  Jonsons  satire, 

to  let  the  language  speak  for  itself,  and 

to  win  the  audience's  sympathy. 

Rather,  they  ran  as  briskly  through  their  verbiage  (save 
Read)  as  they  bustled  about  the  cramped  set.  Furthermore, 
not  even  their  pacing  yeilded  sight  gags.  Every  change  of 
costume  by  Subtle  and  Face  should  be  a  miracle  to  behold, 
growing  funnier  each  time.  But  we  are  allowed  to  see  them 
changing,  and  the  entire  effect  is  disspiated. 

In  fact,  we  hardly  care  about  them.  Why?  Because  Lus- 
combe hadn't  any  real  direction  in  his  direction.  There  was 
no  point  in  the  production.  His  methods  didn't  work  with 
the  text.  His  cast  hadn't  the  depth  for  their  material.  And 
no  one  seemed  to  have  the  competence  to  relax  into  a  genial 
sense  of  humour. 


"I  Guess  We  Should  Give  Them  A  Clap":  An  Italian  Straw  Hat 


BY  ARNOLD  RUBENSTEIN 

An  Italian  Straw  Hat  is  one 

of  those  century-old  plays 
that  is  revived  from  time  to 
time  by  drama  departments 
at  summer  camps,  because 
it  has  a  large  cast,  and  by 
amateur  drama  groups,  be- 
cause of  the  recognizable 
merits  of  the  play  itself. 

Regrettably,  those  who 
choose  to  present  it  are  not 
always  those  who  are  so 
equipped  to  ensure  its  suc- 
cess. 

Written  by  Eugene  Labi- 
che  in  collaboration  with 
Marc  Michel,  the  play  is  fil- 
led with  mistaken  identities, 
witty  asides,  ludicrous  situa- 
tions, buffoonery  and  hot 
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pursuits.  It  is  French  farce 
at  its  best. 

As  a  result  An  Italian 
Straw  Hat  requires  a  pro- 
duction of  style  and  aplomb. 

Unfortunately,  the  New 
College  Theatre  Guild  pro- 
duction, currently  at  the 
Colonnade  Theatre,  has  lit- 
tle, if  any,  of  this. 

And  it  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause with  a  production  staff 
almost  as  large  as  the  cast 
itself,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  gone 
into  this,  the  production 
aspect  of  the  play. 

That  the  players,  under 
the  direction  of  Bill  Peters, 
have  either  worked  half  as 
hard  or  are  inexperienced, 
is  even  more  obvious. 

Handicapped,  to  begin 
with,  by  the  small  stage,  Mr. 
Peters  makes  the  best  use 
of  it  he  can. 


But  at  times,  when  [here 
are  well  over  a  dozen  cha- 
racters on  stage,  entering  as 
fast  as  they  are  exiting,  the 
stage  proved  to  be  simply 
unworkable  and  more  than 
Mr.  Pelers  could  handle. 

This  made  for  clumsy  act 
changes  which  left  the  aud- 
ience wondering  what  was 
happening  as  the  actors 
shuffled  off  the  stage  in  em- 
barrassed silence. 

As  the  lady  in  front  of  me 
put  it:  "I  guess  we  should 
give  them  a  clap." 

From  a  technical  point  of 
view,  taking  into  account 
opening  night  jitters  and  the 
fact  that  an  over  -  enthusias- 
stic  actor  broke  a  chair, 
which  threw  everyone  off 
for  a  while,  the  production 
rarely  looked  better  than  a 
bad  dress  rehearsal. 

From  the  point  of  view  of 


performances  it  was  much 
less. 

The  characters  must  be 
played  with  rigid  control, 
finesse,  a  certain  body  de- 
portment and  vocal  quality 
which  were  clearly  out  of 
reach  of  most  of  the  actors. 

Consequently,  lines  varied 
in  delivery  from  being  gar- 
bled and  often  inaudible  to 
being  yelled  and  therefore 
not  understood. 

One  often  had  to  judge 
that  an  aside  was  indeed  an 
aside  from  its  context  as 
little  vocal  differentiation 
was  supplied.  Once,  an  aside 
was  even  delivered  directly 
to  the  person  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  there  were 
one  or  two  performances 
that  moved  admirably  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  most  fully  realized  of 
these  was  Morty  Paul  as  the 


hilariously  affected  Achilled 
de  Rosalba.  In  his  role  as 
Beauperthuis  Mr.  Paul  was 
less  successful,  but  he  still 
brought  a  badly  needed 
energy  to  the  show. 

Varent.  playing  Fadinard 
in  search  of  the  Italian 
straw  hat,  started  off  very 
well  but  by  restricting  him- 
self to  the  same  key,  he  lost 
most  of  his  charm  by  the 
end  of  the  evening. 

Others  worthy  of  note 
were  Alt  Chaiten  as  Bobin, 
Stan  Cornfield  as  Tardiveau, 
who  at  times  sounded  ex- 
traordinarily like  Jose  Jiimi- 
nez,  and  Cheryl  Catzman  as 
the  Baroness  de  Champigny. 

The  play  continues  tonight 
and  tomorrow  night  at  the 
Colonnade  Theatre  and  as 
t{ie  lady  in  front  of  me  re- 
marked at  one  point:  "It's 
so  stupid,  its's  funny!" 


Japan's  Answer  To  W.C  Fields 

By  JOE  MEDJUCK 

Roadi 


This  week  Toronto  the- 
atregoers will  have  a  chance 
to  see  the  classical  Japanese 
theatre's  answer  to  both  W. 
C.  Fields  and  The  Roadrun- 
ner,  when  the  U  of  T  Drama 
Centre  presents  a  perform- 
ance by  the  Nomura  Kyogen 
Troupe. 

Kyogen  plays  are  comic 
interludes  traditionally  pre- 
sented between  Noh  plays 
and  are  intended  as  comic 
relief  to  the  Noh  program. 
Though  presented  on  the 
same  stage,  Kyogen  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  Noh: 
the  Noh  is  refined,  solemn 
and  dignified,  presenting  its 
story  through  song  and 
dance;  Kyogen  is  unrestrain- 
ed, exuberant  and  earthy, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  action 
and  dialogue — particularly 
the  former,  so  that  the  story 
can  be  understood  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. (However,  the  pro- 
gram notes  for  the  plays 
will  provide  brief  summa- 
ries.) 

Until  the  17th  Century  the 
Kyogen  were  considered  un- 
worthy of  being  transciibed 
because  of  their  vulgar  (by 
Noh  standards)  and  often 
anti-establishment  outlook. 
Before  this  the  plays,  which 
probably  go  back  to  the 
11th  Century,  were  trans- 
mitted verbally  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  with  the 
actors  improvising  and  de- 
veloping their  own  plays. 
Once  transcribed,  the  Kyo- 
gen lost  the  qualities  of  im- 
provisation that  had  been  es- 
sential to  it,  and  instead  the 
Kyogen  actors  turned  to  re- 
fining the  existing  plays.  The 
language  of  the  Kyogen  is 
thus  still  that  of  the  17th 
Century  and  the  plays  con- 
tain both  the  exuberance  of 
their  improvised  beginnings 
and  the  refinement  of  cent- 
uries of  presentation.  (Much 
in  the  way  that  Fields  and 
Chaplin  improvised  gags  but 
refined  them  over  the  years 
before  presenting  them  in 
films). 

Though  naturalistic  by 
Noh  standards,  the  Kyogen 
does  retain  much  of  the 
grace  and  some  of  the  styli- 
zation  of  the  Noli.  The  action 
often  falls  into  patterns  that 
may  be  repeated  from  play 
to  play  (eg.  many  of  the 
plays  end  with  one  character 
chasing  another  character 
off  the  stage  —  a  bit  like 


runner  cartoons). 
Though  the  plays  are  often 
anti-establishment  they  are 
never  too  topical.  About  one- 
third  of  the  extant  Kyogen 
plays  are  about  the  charact- 
ers of  Daimyo,  a  feudal  lord, 
and  Taro,  his  servant,  laro 
is  a  rascal  who  usually  man- 
ages to  outsmart  his  master 
but  the  two  cnaracters  al- 
ways remain  Everyinan-like 
archetypes  rather  than  tak- 
ing on  any  individualistic 
characteristics.  (Any  possibi- 
lity that  Daimyo  might  be 
identified  with  a  particular 
lord  woud  have  been 
dangerous  for  the  Kyogen 
actors). 

For  centuries  the  Kyogen 
were  considered  unworthy 
of  study  by  Noh  scholars 
and  were  treated  with  the 
same  kind  of  silent  disdain 
that  a  film  critic  might  give 
to  a  Donald  Duck  cartoon 
on  the  same  program  with 
8Vi.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Kyogen  takes 
as  much  skill  and  training 
as  the  Noh.  Like  Noh  actors, 
Kyogen  actors  belong  to 
family  troupes  and  the  skills 
are  passed  down  from  gene- 
ration with  the  actor  often 
making  his  stage  debut  at 
the  age  of  three.  The  Nomura 
company  which  will  be  per- 
forming here  contains  three 
generations  of  actors:  the 
oldest,  Manzo,  was  born  in 
1891,  the  youngest,  Saeko, 
was  born  in  1962. 

Manzo  Namura  is  head  of 
the  family  and  leader  of  the 
company.  He  was  recently 
designated  as  a  "living  art 
treasure"  by  the  Japanese 
government.  With  two  of  his 
sons  he  was  artist  in  resid- 
ence at  the  University  of 
Washington's  Centre  for 
Asian  Arts  during  1963-64 
and  in  1965  led  the  troupe 
on  a  European  tour. 

The  Nomura  company  will 
perform  three  Kyogen  plays 
(two  Daimyo-Taro  plays  and 
one  demon  play)  in  the  Mac- 
Millan  Theatre,  Edward 
Johnson  Building  at  8:00 
P.M.  on  Thursday,  March  7. 
(Tickets  from  Hart  House 
Theatre  box  office.)  At  4:00 
P.M.  on  March  7  there  will 
be  a  demonstration  of  the 
art  of  Kyogen  in  Cartwright 
Hall.  St.  Hilda's  College. 
Admission  Free. 
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GOT  A  QUESTION? 
ASK  IT  ON 
PIERRE  BERTON'S  NEW  TV  PROGRAMME 

UNDER  ATTACK 

AT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
CONVOCATION  HALL 

March  4th:  7:30-8:30 

REV.  D.  W.  McKINNEY 

President  Euthanasia  Society 

"Should  Mercy  Killing  be  Permitted?" 

March  4th:  9:00-10:00 

PIERRE  BERTON 

"The  Smug  Minority" 

March  5th:  7:30  -  8:30 

TOM  FAULKNER 

and  panel  of  Dr.  D.  G.  Ivey 

The  Rev.  James  Cunningham 
Dr.  G.  Ramsey  Cook 

"What's  wrong  with  student  power?" 

March  5th:  9:00-10:00 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  NUGENT 

Infantry  Platoon  Leader  U.S.  Army 

"In  Defense  of  Vietnam  War" 

March  6th:  7:30  -  8:30 

ALLEN  GINSBERG 

March  6th:  9:00-10.00 

MYSTERY  GUEST 

ADMISSION  FREE 

PLEASE  COME  15  MINUTES  EARLY 


THE  STATIC  JOURNEY  •  NORTH  AMERICA'S  TOTALLY  ELECTRIC  NIGHTSPOT  AFFECTING 
SIGHT  FEEL  AND  THOUGHT  •  DANCING  ALL  WEEK  LONG  •  FRIDAY  THROUGH  SUNDAY... 

THE  KENSINGTON  MARKET 

THE  STATIC  JOURNEY  -  788  KING  W.  -  368-9524 


ii  1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1  i.i 


One  hour 

"mmmim: 

CERTIFIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Committee 
on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
presents  an  open  lecture 

"NICHOLAS  OF  CUSA 
AND  THE  NEW  COSMOLOGY" 

by  Raymond  Klibansky,  Professor  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
McGrll  University. 

1.10  p.m.       102  Mechanical  Engineering  Bldg.     1  Match 

All  members  of  the  university  community  are  invited 


TORONTO  SYMPHONY 

Seiji  0Z3W3.  Music  Director 


TONITE  AT  8:25 

HOWARD  CABLE,  conducting 

STAN  GETZ  QUARTET 

Featuring:  Overture  To  A  Comedy;  The  Girl  from  Iponema; 
A  Song  After  Sundown  and  more. 
Tickets:  $2.50,  54,  $5,  $6  at  Mossey  Hall  Box  Office 
Concerts  Massey  Hall  8:25  p.m. 

Concert  Massey  Hall  8.25  p.m. 


IN  PERSON! 

THE  BROTHERS-IN-LAW 

Canada's  Kings  of  Satire 
Singing  their  big  hits 
(The  Pill,  The  Canada  Goose,  etc.) 

MASSEY  HALL 

Sunday,  March  3rd  at  8:00  p.m. 

Tickets  on  sale  now  at 
Massey  Hall  Box  Office 
ADMISSION  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  ADULTS  ONLY 


STUDENT  DISCOUNT  2  FOR  1 


MUSIC 

"...bad  pay,  lousy  living,  and  getting  burned. 


After  the  Jimi  Hendrix  concert  at  the 
Colosseum  on  the  Ex  grounds  last  Sa- 
turday I  was  left  with:  1)  one  cancerous 
head-ache;  2)  a  fifteen-year-old  teenie- 
hustler  who  wanted  to  get  home  to  Don 
Mills;  and  3)  a  pad  scribbled  with  notes. 

But  if  Fellini  can  use  his  notes  to 
make  a  movie,  why  can't  I?  You  may 
not  have  learned  much  about  the  movie 
director  in  8J,  but  you  learned  a  lot 
about  Fellini. 

OK.  7000  kids  having  a  lot  of  trouble 
looking  hip  and  bored  with  one  set  of 
make-up.  Show  starts  half-hour  late. 
CHUM  DJ's  ambling  around,  smoothing 
their  collective  ID's  for  photographers. 

The  Paupers  are  first  on  the  show. 
Adam  Mitchell,  their  singer  looks  mor- 
and  more  like  John  Lennon.  So  much  is 
good  about  them;  so  much  is  balder- 
dash. By  trying  to  do  everything  at  once 
they  succeed  in  none. 

NOTE:  "It  is  natural  for  the  mind  to 
believe,  and  for  the  will  to  love;  so,  fail- 
ing real  objects,  they  must  fix  on  false 
ones."  But  the  teenagers  prove  Pascal 
wrong.  And  the  Paupers  are  dismissed 
with  a  resounding  lethargy. 

The  next  group,  The  Soft  Machine, 
presents  a  different  problem.  Their  songs 
are  long,  intricate,  full  of  impotent  rage. 
Each  one  offers  some  form  of  frustration 
— something  always  seems  incomplete. 

Depending  on  your  point  of  view,  The 
Soft  Machine  are  either  a)  using  a  pre- 
tended intellectuality  as  a  tool  to  get 
across  their  music,  or  b)  using  music  to 
get  across  their  pretended  intellects.  If 
Graffiti  were  ever  orchestrated,  the  re- 
sult would  sound  like,  the  Soft  Machine. 

Another  half-hour  wait.  11:15  p.m.  Hen- 
drix is  still  in  a  cavernous  dressing 
room;  giggling,  telling  reporters  "It's  my 
thing,  you  know.  ..  "  and  taking  pictures 
of  bassist  Noel  Redding  and  drummer 
Mitch  Mitchell,  then  they  take  one  of 
him,  then  Redding,  then  Hendrix  again  ... 

But  Hendrix  gets  on-stage  quickly. 
Pours  out  ten  cool,  slinky  songs,  only  to 
get  crushed  by  the  crowd  at  the  end  of 
the  last  one — Red  House.  Cop  #  2916 
knees  a  kid  seven  times,  and  crowd  gets 
quiet  again. 

But  what  happened? 

Marlyn  Beker,  in  her  Globe  review, 
helps  point  out  Hendrix's  impact,  or 
rather,  non-impact:  "not  even  the  Hen- 
drix 'experience'  could  arouse  an  aud- 
ience in  that  hall  to  empathy  ...  at  $4 
a  ticket,  the  evening  wasn't  so  much  an 
experience  as  an  ordeal." 

In  characteristic  inverse  fashion,  Miss 
Beker  emphasises  Hendrix's  appeal.  His 
music,  rather  than  being  explosive,  re- 
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mains  static.  His  songs  remain  short  by 
contemporary  pop  standards;  his  me- 
thods primitive — simple  chord  forma- 
tions, well-delineated  melodies. 

Hendrix's  songs — from  Hey  Joe  to 
Foxy  Lady — are  more  introspectively 
remote  than  dramatized.  For  all  their  el- 
ectronic gimmickry,  it  seems  that  the 
singer  is  practicing  a  private  art  in  pu- 
blic. The  listener  almost  has  a  sense  of 
intrusion. 

Ah.  The  critical  kiss  of  death.  For  the 
truth  remains:  Hendrix  fits  no  conve- 
nient pigeon-hole.  He  still  operates  on 
that  still-open  no-man's  land  between  the 
surface  and  the  deep.  Between  the  soft 
machinery  of  the  world  and  the  subter 
ranean  rigors  of  the  mind. 

But  how  can  you  pin-point  a  man  on 
the  run?  "Where  do  you  stop?"  Hendrix 
asks.  "Sound  and  being  good,  that's  im- 
portant. Like  we're  trying  to  find  out 
what  we  really  dig.  We  got  plans  for  a 
play-type  scene  with  people  moving  on 
stage,  but  everything  pertaining  to  the 
song  and  every  song  a  story." 

And  every  song  a  story.  Musically,  he 
came  up  the  back  route  learning  to  play 
listening  to  Muddy  Waters'  records;  play- 
ing in  Negro  clubs  in  Nashville;  begging 
his  way  into  Harlem  bandstands;  and 
touring  for  two  years  with  neathandral- 
rockers  as  Isley  Brothers,  Joey  Dee  and 
the  Starlighters,  King  Curtis  and  even 
playing  the  Filmore  once  backing  Ike  and 
Tina  Turner. 

And  Little  Richard.  "Like  once  with 
Little  Richard,  me  and  another  guy  got 
fancy  shirts'  cause  we  were  tired  of 
wearing  the  uniform. 

"Little  Richard  called  a  meeting.  'I  am 
Little  Richard,  I  am  Little  Richard/  he 
said,  'the  King,  the  King  of  Rock  and 
Rhythm.  I  am  the  only  one  allowed  to 
be  pretty.  Take  off  those  shirts.  'Man  it 
was  all  like  that.  Bad  pay,  lousy  living, 
and  getting  burned." 

Nniteen-sixty-six  and  Hendrix  finally 
got  to  Greenwich  Village.  Here  he  play- 
ed at  the  Cafe  Wha  as  Jimmy  James  with 
his  own  hastily  formed  group,  The  Blue 
Flames. 

"Dylan  really  turned  me  on — not  the 
words  or  his  guitar  but  as  a  way  to  get 
myself  together.  A  cat  like  that  can  do 
it  for  you.  Race,  that  was  okay.  In  the 
village,  people  were  more  friendly  than 
in  Harlem  where  its  all  cold  and  mean. 
Your  own  people  hurt  you  more. 

"Anyway  I  always  wanted  a  more  open 
and  integrated  sound.  Top-40  stuff  is  all 
out  of  gospel,  so  they  try  to  get  every- 
body up  and  clapping,  shouting'  'yeah, 
yeah.' 

"We  don't  want  to  get  everybody  up. 
They  should  just  sit  there  and  dig  it,  or 
we  wouldn't  be  there." 

P.  G. 


ATTEND  CLASSES!  EVALUATE  YOUR  COURSES! 

DURING 

Sacce  1968  Week 

COMING  NEXT  WEEK 

MARCH  4-8 

RESULTS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  AND  MAILED  TO  EACH  STUDENT 

AND  FACULTY  MEMBER 


BOOKS 


Smug  Reviewers,  But  Good  Book 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

Pierre  Berton's  The  Smug  Minority  has- 
probably  received  more,  and  harsher  criti- 
cism than  any  Canadian  book  in  recent 
memory.  Or,  to  be  more  specific,  Pierre 
Bcrton  has  received  more  criticism  than  any 
Canadian  author  in  recent  memory. 

On  the  basis  of  the  publicity,  this  was 
understandable.  Elsa  Franklin,  who  is  both 
the  producer  of  Berton's  Under  Attack 
show,  and  also  in  charge  of  public  relations 
for  McClelland  and  Stewart,  publicized  Mi- 
nority  as  if  it  were  an  electronic  rockband. 
Critics,  journalists  all,  have  a  tendency  to 
jealously  protect  their  public  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  presumptuous  publicity,  and 
journalists  invading  the  world  of  hard  co- 
vers. 

It  is  a  shame,  because  Pierre  Berton  has 
written  a  book  that  no  Canadian  has  ever 
considered  writing  before,  that  anyone  else 
has  ever  considered  reading. 

It  is  not,  however,  (and,  aside  from  the 
publicity,  doesn't  pretend  to  be)  a  partic- 
ularly original  book.  It's  just  that  very  few 
of  us  have  ever  bothered  to  actually  read 
the  thinkers  whose  ideas  he  has  culled  for 
the  book. 


Berton  quotes  or  paraphrases  men  like 
Robert  Theobald,  John  Morgan  Daniel 
Moymhan,  Michael  Harrington,  and  Sebas- 
tian de  Grazia  in  a  breezy  synthesis  of  va- 
rious theories  on  automation,  education, 
and  what  Oscar  Lewis  calls  "the  culture  of 
poverty." 

But,  more  prominently  running  through 
the  book  is  a  theme  of  pure  Bertonese:  a 
"conversation  for  the  twenty-first  century", 
where  a  small  boy  finds  out  from  his  fathe.- 
that  life  in  the  1960's  was  for  most  people 
"composed  of  equal  parts  of  boredom  and 
drudgery.  It  was,  in  essence,  a  serf  society 
run  by  a  smug  minority  of  well  entrenched 
overseers."  To  which  son  replies  "Gee,  Pop, 
that  sounds  like  the  Middle  Ages.  Were 
those  people  really  iike  serfs?'  ' 

By  this  time,  (page  seven),  all  Berton- 
haters  have  their  teeth  on  edge. 

Nonetheless,  the  book  is  a  well-articulat- 
ed attack  on  the  cliches  and  platitudes 
about  Hard  Work,  How  Welfare  Pampers 
People,  and  How  Education  Frills  Spoil 
Our  Kids.  I  hope  that  all  100,000  copies  sell 
and  are  read.  The  only  pity  is  the  skwawk 
and  screech  of  the  publicity.  But  then 
again,  it  is  Pierre  Berton  who  wrote  the 
book. 


The  LIBRARY  Committee  in  conjunction  with  tt 
HOUSE  Committe  of  Hart  House  Present 

ALLEN  GINSBERG 

Wednesday,  March  6th 
Great  Hall  —  9  p.m. 


Ticket  Pick  Up:  —  East  Common  Room,  8:30  a.m. 
Monday,  March  4th 
(Small  number  reserved  for  10:30  a.m.) 
2/A.T.L.  Card     Ladies  -  invited  by  members 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

PRESENTS 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY'S 

HISTOIRE  DU  SOLDAT 

TUES.  MARCH  5      1  P.M.  CONCERT  HALL  E.J.B. 


BLOC-NOTES 


The  Zoo  Story 

The  characters  in  Edward  Albee's  plays  are  real, 
believable  people.  A  man  with  a  wife,  two  girls,  a  cat  and 
two  parakeets;  or  an  old  lady  awaiting  death;  or  a  pro- 
fessor's brazen,  loudmouth  wife.  We  see  these  people 
every  day. 

What  Albee  does  is  pull  out  the  stops  that  make 
these  people  nondescript.  He  puts  them  in  absurd,  jolt- 
ing circumstances  and  out  of  their  mouths  issue  — ab- 
surdities, the  truth.  And  that  is  why  his  plays  cut  so 
deeply. 

The  actors  in  The  Zoo  Slory  at  Cartwright  Hall  have 
become  so  involved  with  the  disarming  spontaneity  and 
absurdity  of  their  lines  that  they  have  lost  themselves 
in  and  emerged  somewhat  less  than  real.  This  is  a  serious 
error  in  an  Albee  play,  one  that  destroys  the  tautness  of 
action  and  the  continuity  that  are  so  essential  to  keep 
the  play  alive. 

The  dialogue  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 
Instead,  George  Young,  as  Jerry,  neglects  to  make  him- 
self believable  as  a  lonely,  hung-up  young  man,  while 
lavishing  great  care  on  the  lines  he  speaks.  It  seems  as 
if  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  to  be  crazy.  This 
detracts  from  the  impact  of  his  actions  and  gives  the 
role  an  ambiguity  where  it  can  least  afford  it. 

Don  Watson,  as  the  man  whose  dull  life  Jerry  shat- 
ters, is  also  guilty  of  just  missing  the  mark  where  credi- 
bility is  concerned.  The  part  of  Peter  has  few  lines  and 
therefore  requires  great  concentration  of  action  and  an 
almost  perfect  sense  of  timing  and  reaction.  Watson  is 
slack  with  his  responses,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
falsehood,  like  the  time  that  he  buries  his  head  in  his 
arm  for  what  seems  an  eternity.  His  final  exit,  screaming 
"Oh,  my  God",  is  a  sorry  ending  for  the  play. 

There  are  some  exciting  moments,  though.  The  very 
concern  with  dialogue  that  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
rest  of  the  play  is  perfect  for  a  long  soliloquy  by  Jerry 
about  his  attempt  to  communicate  with  a  dog.  It  is  terse 
and  exciting. 

The  scene  where  Jerry  is  stabbed  is  particularly 
well  executed  because  it  consists  of  simple  action  and 
short,  clear  dialogue.  But  the  potential  shaking  effect  of 
a  good  play  is  lost  with  the  failure  of  the  actors  to  let 
the  audience  identify  themselves  with  these  simple  nor- 
mal people  who  have  been  given  voices  of  madness. 

by  LARRY  HAIVEN 

More  Dullness 

Jack  Cunningham's  Aperiiij,  directed  by  Herb  Whit- 
taker,  is  currently  playing  at  The  Coach  House.  An  ex- 
tensive review  is  unnecessary  because  Aperitif  is  a  tho- 
roughly genuine  flop  from  its  opening  guzzle  to  its  dy- 
ing gasp. 

Family  strife,  complete  with  mysterious  sexual  sur- 
prises a  la  Virginia  Woolf,  dominates  the  play.  Since  the 
dialogue  however,  is  bogged  down  by  Britishisms  and 
irrelevancies,  the  action  moves  ever  so  slowly.  Alf  (Al- 
bert Hand)  and  Bea  (Elizabeth  Ward)  are  the  parents 
of  three  misguided,  woebegone  "young  adults:"  Jamie 
•(■Robert  Thompson),  Jerry  (Gary  Shallenburg),  and  Ja- 
nive  (Beverley  Paul).  Jamie  is  a  gigolo  (how'  awful!), 
Jerry  is  useless,  and  Janice,  poorly  dressed  and  looking 
thirty  five,  is  pregnant.  They  all  return  home  for  a  little 
parental  sympathy  and  the  meeting  results  in  a  hilarius 
heart  seizure  for  Alf.  That's  it. 

Oh,  there  are  those  rapid,  rhythmical,  and  "clever" 
conversations  that  are  supposed  to  sound  like  Albee,  but 
the  words  just  do  not  make  it.  There  is  either  too  much 
elevation  (Shakespearean  quoted,  quatrains,  and  tragi- 
comedy) or  total  lack  of  taste  ("The  foreman's  a  real 
prick!"). 

Aperitif,  furthermore,  is  amateurishly  directed  and 
clumsily  acted.  The  stage  itself  was  left  barren  a  num- 
ber of  times.  What  more  can  be  said  of  such  a  vague, 
sloppy,  and  physically  distressing  piece  of  drama? 

K.K. 

Garbledy  Box 

For  awhile  our  humble  office  was  a  busy  place  .. 
a  convalescent  Gordon  ...  a  bubbling  Haiven  ...  a  re- 
sounding Rubenstein  ...  a  cheerful  Bradshaw  ...  a  brief 
but  smiling  Pape  ...  a  camel  smoking  Goddard  . . .  wow 
...  all  ruled  by  beautiful  Barbara  and  Rocking  Horse 
Rod  ("I  saw  The  Soldiers  last  night")  ...  Graham  had 
his  hair  cut. 


PETER  GODDARD 
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|  and  we  recommend... 

Film 

Losey  and  Pinter  loom  large  this  month  at  the  Elec- 
;  tra.  Accident,  with  Dirk  Bogarde  and  Stanley  Baker,  will 
be  shown  during  the  next  two  weeks  from  Monday  to 
Thursday.  Reactions  to  this  sexual  duel  of  Oxford  dons 
have  been  mixed:  it  is  certainly  worth  seeing  and  judging 
for  yourself.  Later  in  March  The  Pumpkin  Eater  will  be 
shown.  One  really  should  see  Anne  Bancroft's  very  fine 
performance  as  Peter  Finch's  wife  in  order  to  appreciate 
her  bitchiness  as  Mrs.  Robinson  in  The  Graduate  whicn 
won  her  an  Oscar  nomination. 

Kwaldan,  a  Japanese  ghost  story,  is  at  the  New  York- 
;r  but  not  for  long;  it  is  a  six-day  engagement.  In  the  realm 
of  the  less  recent,  the  Garbo  festival  continues  at  the  Ca- 
pri with  Queen  Christina  tonight  and  The  African  Queen 
with  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Katharine  Hepburn  is  still 
at  the  International  Cinema. 

Now  that  the  Academy  award  nominations  are  out, 
you  can  go  and  see  several  of  the  nominated  films  and 
decide  for  yourself:  Wait  Until  Dark  with  Andrey  Hep- 
burn, Bonnie  and  Clyde,  In  Cold  Blood,  and  even  Guess 
Who's  Coming  to  Dinner  although  apart  from  Spencer 
Tracv  il  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

Theatre 

We  didn't  get  to  see  The  Soldiers  but  you'll  hear  about 
it  next  week,  and  we  hope  to  hear  how  Tynan  and  Oli- 
vier feel  about  the  Theatre  Toronto  Production  of  it.  Thea- 
tre Toronto  has  loused  up  its  previous  shows,  but  . . .  Ca- 
baret wasn't  as  bad  as  everyone  says  it  was.  The  theatre 
loused  them  up. 

The  Drama  Centre's  last  show  of  the  year,  John  Ga- 
briel Borkman  by  Henrik  Ibsen  opens  tonight.  It  should 
be  good,  now  that  Major  has  a  play  to  work  with  rather 
*.han  the  stuff  that  the  Drama  Centre  has  inherited  to  work 
with.  Italian  Straw  Hat  is  at  the  Colonnade  .  .  .  The  Flo- 
wer Snow  is  at  the  O'Keefe,  But  Run  do  not  walk  to  see. 
Sarah  Binks  at  the  Central  Library  Theatre  ...  Its  witty 
:harraing,  corny  ...  all  the  things  we  are  . . .  and  hate  about 
ourselves  . . . 

Books 

If  you  are  interested  in  what  a  mental  hospital  ex- 
perience is  and  means,  there  are  a  number  of  books 
that  make  fascinating  reading.  On  the  academic  side  (in 
the  best  and  most  relevant  sense),  the  best  book  is  Er- 
ving  Goffman's  Asylums  (Doubleday-Anchor  paperback; 
four  chilling  essays  on  how  a  mental  hospital  operates 
as  a  bureucratic,  authoritarian,  "total  institution"  rather 
than  as  a  therapeutic  community.  Goffman  is  a  sociolo- 
gist who  writes  as  one  outside  the  psychological-psychia- 
tric profession,  and  produced  a  brutal  study  that  has  be- 
come a  classic. 

On  the  psychiatric  side,  perhaps  the  most  exciting 
book  by  a  psychiatrist  to  be  published  since  the  war  is 
R.D.  Laing's  short  selection  of  essays  entitled  The  Poli- 
tics of  Experience.  (Penguin.)  Laing  treats  schizophrenia 
as  a  viable,  and  often  valuable  form  of  human  exper- 
ience, and  accuses  "modern"  techniques  of  electrosocks 
and  drug  therapy  of  destroying  the  experience,  and,  of- 
ten, the  individual.  The  books  ends  with  a  section  entitl- 
ed "The  Bird  of  Paradise":  a  shattering  collage  of  anec- 
dotes, recollections  and  prose-poetry  that  vents  all  the 
anger  of  a  sensitive  man  involved  in  what  often  seems 
to  be  a  profession  committed  more  to  social  control 
than  individual  therapy. 

Two  novels  express  the  two  sides  of  the  story.  Ken 
Kesey's  One  Flew  Over  The  Cuckoo's  Nest  is  a  gripping, 
funny,  very  sad  story  that  tells  everything.  That  is  what 
it's  like  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  patient  in  a  mental 
hospital.  If  you  care,  read  it.  Hannah  Green's  /  Never 
Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden  is  a  much  more  optimistic 
novel  that  makes  one  of  the  most  plausible  articulations 
of  the  fears  and  horrors  of  life  as  a  schizophrenic. 

G.  F. 


ALAN  GORDON 
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Two  more  modes 

of  campus  living 

Co-operative  communities  


ABSOLUTELY  NEW  FOR 
SPRING 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

For  some  of  its  members 
Campus  Co-op  is  a  social 
group;  for  others,  it's  a  resi- 
dence without  rules.  But  for 
most,  it's  just  an  inexpensive 
place  to  live. 

"This  place  costs  me  J630 
a  year,"  said  Doug  Black 
(III  New),  who  was  sitting 
jn  a  well-furnished,  tidy 
double  room  in  Howarth 
House.  "That  price  includes 
20  meals  a  week  and  laund- 
ry service  —  and  it's  the 
best  room  in  the  house." 

Doug  estimates  he  saves 
S200  by  not  living  in  resi- 
dence. 

Students  at  the  Co-op  save 
the  money  by  being  their 
own  administration.  There 
are  no  dons  or  maids,  and 
each  resident  must  devote 
four  hours  a  week  to  work- 
ing in  the  co-op:  two  hours 
in  his  house  and  two  in  the 
dining  room  of  his  division. 

Although  each  dining  room 
has  a  hired  cook,  the  stu- 
dents wash  the  dishes. 

Campus  Co-operative  Resi- 
dences Inc.  is  divided  into 
three  divisions  (North,  Cen- 
tral, and  South),  each  with 
four  houses  and  one  main 
dining  room.  There  is  also 
an  apartment  division. 

Despite  the  popular  image 
of  the  co-op  as  an  unorgai- 


ized  free-for-all,  there  is  a 
more  than  haphazard  super 

Se,7es.by  ^  ^ 

.rhZ^  maPPed-°ut  work 
schedules  cover  the  bulletin 
boards  through  all  the  hous- 

Doug  Black,  work  schedule 
controller  for  his  house,  pro- 
duced from  his  desk  a  very 
official-looking,  mimeograp- 
hed fines  form"  for  those 
skipping  their  work  hours. 

"The  fine  is  $4,"  said 
Black,  "but  it's  only  a  last 
resort  after  we've  issued 
warnings.  Anyway,  most  peo- 
ple do  their  share." 

Monica  Lynch  (I  Vic)  was 
washing  dishes  when  I  spoke 
to  her  after  lunch  in  Urwick 
House  on  Spadina  Avenue. 
When  she  finished  we  sat 
down  in  the  empty  dining 
room  and  talked  about  her 
six  months  of  experience  in 
the  Co-op. 

"There  are  very  few  rules," 
she  said.  "We  make  our  own. 
We  have  quiet  hours  7  to  10 
p.m.  week  nights,  and  no 
guys  are  allowed  in  the 
rooms." 

The  men  have  a  similar 
arrangement  for  quiet  hours, 
but  have  no  restrictions  on 
women  in  their  rooms.  Quiet 
hours  can  be  broken  if  there 
is  common  consent  for  a 


party. 

There  are  coffee  parties, 
room  parties,  house  part.es 
and  on-ihe-spur-of-the  mom- 
ent parties. 

Monica  described  one  par- 
ty that  was  raided  bv  the 
Police.  "There  was  'some 
crazy  girl  with  a  bottle  out 
in  the  street,"  she  said. 

"We  were  arrested  and 
and  fined,  since  we  were  un- 
der age.  But  it  was  all  kind 
of  a  big  joke. 

"We  also  made  a  movie 
once,"  she  added.  "We  all 
went  out  to  Toronto  Island 
and  put  on  funny  clo'hes 
and  just  made  a  movie.  It 
was  great!" 

It  would  seem  natural  that 
the  great  physical  interdepen- 
dence of  the  co-od  residents 
."ould  lead  to  a  social  inter- 
dependence, but  most  resi- 
dents seemed  to  be  unaffec- 
ted by  social  pressures. 

Black  says  the  eo-oo  so- 
ciety is  "an  additional  set  of 
relations,"  although  he  thinks 
other  co-op  students  react 
differently. 

"There  are  a  helluva  lot  of 
co-op  marriages,"  he  said. 
"But  I  wouldn't  want  to  see 
the  girl  I'm  taking  out  every 
day  of  the  week." 

Meal  times  are  the  forced 
meetings  to  which  Black  is 
see  COMMUNITIES  page  21 


"Fisherman 
f  Knit" 
SWEATERS 


Picture  yourself  in  this 
delightfully  chunky 
"Fisherman  Knit"  pullover 
(or  cardigan.)  So 
casually  smart,  and  warm 
as  only  a  Kitten  can  be. 
this  long  sleeve.  100% 
pure  Irish  wool  sweater  is 
full-fashioned,  and 
features  a  zippered  mock 
turtle  neckline,  raglan 
shoulder.  Continental 
band  and  cuffs.  In  a  rich 
cream  shade  only  to 
complement  perfectly  any 
of  your  Kitten  slims  or 
skirts.  A  MUST  for 
every  wardrobe.  At 
all  fine  shops 
everywhere. 


it  ia  no:  ■  genuine  KITTEN. 
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com  pud  ate 


t  VNADA'S  MOST  ADVANCED,  MOST  DYNAMIC.  MOST  EXPER- 
IKXCED  COMPUTER  DATING  SERVICE  (OVER  100,01)0  MATCHES) 
OPERATED  BY  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES.  DUE 
TO  OUR  CONTINUOUS  SUCCESS  AND  LARGE  NUMBER  OF 
PARTICIPANTS  YOU  GET  MORE  DATES  AND  BETTER  MATCHES. 
TRY  THIS  NOW  AND  YOU'LL  SEE  WHAT  Vt'E  MEAN. 

PERSONALITY  EVALUATION  TEST 

Copyright  c  1966  by  Compudate 

OlBECTIONS: 

Ejch  qv.nion  ii  nwmharad  anil  you  will  find  a  corresponding  bait  an  the  answer  sheet. 
Th»  jniwtn  are  »lto  nvmbiiid.  Into  th«  appropriate  box  writ*  the  number  of  your 
answer.  For  •  ■ample :  ■  '■   •  < 

Question  no.  1  :  If  you  are  a  male,  writ*  "I"  into  box  no.  I;  if  you  ar»  a  female, 
writ*  "2".  Aniwn  aach  question  and  to  each  question  give  ont  answer  only.  Leave  no 


blank*.  If  you  find  no  answer  quite 
nvmbert  clearly  and  be  honest.  For  bed 


PART  A 

SECTION  1  :  »ASIC  fACTOBS 

1.  My  sex  :  Male 

Female 

2.  My  race  :  White 


citable,  give  the 


i  answer  ipontaneouily. 


■relt.    Pleas*    write  your 


Colored 
Oriental 
Other 


(I) 

(2) 


For  each  of  the  next  four  questions  there 
is  a  choice  of  four  answers,  tf  your 
answer  it  "must  be"  to  any  of  the 
questions,  obviously  you  have  to  answer 
"no"  to  the  others. 

My  date's  race  :  Must  be         1 1 1 

3.  White  Prefer  (2) 

4.  Colored  Accept  (3) 

5.  Oriental  No  W 

6.  Other 

For  the  following  question  there  i*  no 
code.  Write  vour  aclual  age  into  the 
botes  provided. 

7.  &  8.  My  age  :   (one  digit  to  each 

box) 

Note  :  you  are  not  required  to  specify 
an  age  for  your  dates.  Trie  computer  is 
programmed  to  select  the  age  range 
most  suitable  for  you  in  view  of  your 
age,    maturity!    degree    of  compatibility, 


In  answering  question  no.  9,  use 
table  shown  below. 

9.    My  level  of  education  : 
(In  case  of  special    training   or  ta 
choose  equivalent  on  table.) 
Less  than  high  school  (I) 
High  School  [2( 
Grade  XIII  (3) 
First  year  in  college  (4) 
Second  year  in  college  (5) 
Third  year  in  college 
Fourth  year  in  college 
or  Bachelor's  degree 
Master's  degree 


Ph.D. 


(6) 

(7) 
(3) 
(9) 

level  of  education 


10.  I  prefer  my  dati 
to  be  : 

Approximately  the  same  (I) 

Higher  (2) 

lower  Cd) 

Unimportant  (4) 

In  answering  both  questions  nos.  II 
and  12,  use  the  table  shown  below. 

11.  My  height: 

12.  The  ideal  height  for  my  date  is: 

5'  0"  or  under  ( I ) 

5'  0"  to  5'  2"  (2) 

5'  2"  to    5*  4"  IS) 

5'  4"  to  5'  6"  (4) 

5'  6"  to  5'  8"  |5) 

3'  8"  to  5'10"  (6) 

5-10"  to  6'  0"  (7) 

6'  0"  to  6'  2"  (B) 

6'  2"  or  over  (9) 

For  each  of  the  following  questions  the 
answers  are  arranged  on  a  "1"  to  "5" 
scale. 

13.  My  build: 

Very  slim       12  3  4  5  Heavy 

14.  For  my  date's  build  I  prefer: 

Answers  same  es  above 

15.  I  am  considered  by  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  : 

Very  attractive  1  2  3  4  5  Unattractive 

16.  My     date's    physical  attractiveness 
to  me  is  : 

Very  imporl&nt  12  3  4  5  Unimportant 

17.  Concerning  appearance  -  1  am : 
well  groomed  1  2345  Not  concerned 

18.  My  dancing  ability  : 
Superior    1  2  3  4  5  Poor 

19.  Annual   income  : 

(for  students  family  income) 
4000  or  less  (I) 
4000  to      7000  (  2) 

7000  to  10,000  t3) 
10,000  to    15.000  (  4) 

15,000  or  over  (5J 

20.  Langage  of 
preference  i 

English  (1) 
French  (2) 
Either  (3) 


SECTION  II 

Your 


RELIGION 


23.  Catholic 


Must  tt 
Prefer 
Accept 


Yes 


I  participate  i 
Weekly  1  : 
How  important 
share  your  vie 
Very  important 


2  3  4  5  No 
in  religious    services  : 
2  3  4  5  Never 
is  it  that  your  dates 
rs  on  religion  ? 
1  2  3  4  5  Unimportant 


SECTION  III:  PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
AND  SEX 

31_  The  role  of  sex  in  my  life  is: 
Very  important  1  2345  Unimportant 

32.  I  consider  my  sex  drive : 
Strong         1  2  3  4  5  low 

33.  Would  you    say    that   your  sexual 


1  2  3  4  5 


Nil 


34.   I  consider  sex.,.before  marriage 


Port  of  life 

A  possibility 

A  problem 

Undesirable 

Unthinkable 
!  think  about  marriage: 
Often        1  2  3  4  5 


CO 

ill 

Never 


For  each  of  the  following  questions  the 
answers  are  arranged  on  a  "I"  (o  "5" 
scale,  from  "yes"  to  "no",  "I"  means 
a  definite  "yes",  "2"  a  qualified  "yes", 
"3"  neither  "yes"  nor  "no",  and  so  on. 

in        YES  NO 


37.  Are  you  affectionate  1 


39.  Do  you  like  children  ?     YES  NO 

1  2  3  4  5 

40.  How  important  is  II  that  your  dales 
share  your  views  on  sex  ? 

Very  important  1  23  45  Unimportant 

SECTION    IV:  INTERESTS 

State  the  degree  of  interest  you  have  In 
each  of  the  following  subjects  or  activit- 
ies by  writing  the  appropriate  answer 
number  into  the  corresponding  box  fcr 


1 


HHP  THIS  PACE 

COMPUTER  DATING 


HOW  TO  PARTICIPATE 

1.  Complete  the  Personality  Evaluation  Test  on  the  answer  sheer  provided  here. 

2.  Cut  it  out  along  the  dotted  line. 

3.  Fold  and  place  it  in  an  envelope,  enclose  your  cheque  or  money  order  and 
mail  it  to:  COMPUDATE  —  160  Bay  Street  —  Suite  205  Toronto,  Ont. 

4.  You  will  receive  a  computer-printed  sheet  containing  the  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  your  dates  within  four  weeks, 

WRITE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  TEST  FORMS  OR  CALL.  923-0026  (24  HRS.)   


NOW  THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE: 

A.  Participation   in  one  selection  run 
Students  (full  time) 

B.  Six  months'  membership 
Students  (full  time) 


S  7  00 
$  4.00 
$20.00 
$12.00 


each  queslion.  There 
answers  to  each  que: 

Very  interested 

Interested 

Slightly  interested 

Not  interested 

Dislike 


(I) 
(2) 
(31 
(4) 
(5) 


Television 

42.  Movies 

43.  Night  clubl 

44.  ^Photography 

45.  Politics 

46.  Popular  and  folk  music 

47.  Classical  music 

48.  Jazz 

49.  Fine  arts,  museums 

50.  Foreiqn  cultures  and  customs 

51.  Travel 

52.  Tennis 

53.  Business  and  finance 

54.  Natural  sciences 

55.  Psychology  and  Sociology 
5n.  Camping,  picnics 

57.  Horoscope 

58.  Animals,  pets 

59.  Dancing,  go-go 

60.  Dancing,  conlinental  and  latii 

61.  Football  and  hockey 

62.  Athletics 

63.  Skiing 

64.  Swimming,  water  sporls 

65.  Teaching 

66.  History 

67.  Medicine  and  Biology 

68.  Classical  literature 

69.  Modern  literature 

70.  tight  reading,  magazines 

71.  Drama  and  acting 

72.  Creative  wriling 


The  followin 
words.  If  a 
well,  write 
bo*  on  the 


5  is  a  list  of  descriptive 
word  describes  you  very 
'1"  into  the  corresponding 
inswer  sheet;  if  fairly  well, 
'■  only  partly,  write  "3";  if 


not 

applicable  to 

you, 

*rite  "4", 

exact  opooiite  applies. 

write  "5". 

1. 

Popular 

15. 

Fun-loving 

2. 

Quiet 

16. 

Well-to-do 

3. 

Leader 

17. 

Introvert 

4. 

Moody 

IB. 

Stable 

5. 

Sporty 

19. 

Bohemian 

6. 

Shy 

20. 

Nervous 

7. 

Beatnik 

21. 

Romantic 

Soft-spoken 

22. 

Elegant 

9, 

Intellectual 

23. 

Mature 

10. 

Socially  active 

2J. 

Genius 

11. 

Considerate 

25. 

Aogressive 

12. 

Serious 

76. 

Rebel 

13, 

Sophisticated 

27. 

Devout 

14. 

Artistic 

28. 

Passionate 

SECTION  VI:  GENERAL  INTORMATION 


29.  I  consider  myself  : 

Conformist 
Semi-con  (ormist 
Non-conformist 

30.  I  drinks 

Heavily 

Moderately 

Socially 

Seldom 

Never 

31.  My  general  way  of  11 
be  described  as : 

Conservative 

Liberal 

Eccentric 

32.  I  prefer  to  live  in  : 

A  big  "city 
A  jmatl  town 
The  country 

33.  My  habiUal  outlook  • 


(!) 

fVI 

0) 


13) 
(4) 
(5) 


(I) 

(21 
(3) 

ID 
(2) 
O) 

is : 
(I) 
(2) 
(3) 


The  following  statements  indicale  a 
tain  outlook  on  various  aspects  of 
State  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  \ 
the    philosophy    of    these  statements. 
Answer   each  question'  seoerately. 


34. 


"WORK    IS    A  SOURCE 
50NAL  SATISFACTION" 
Agree 


OF  PER. 


Disagree  (2) 
"MONEY  IS  A  SOURCE  OF 
HAPPINESSS" 

Agree  <1) 
Disagree  (2) 

"THE    PURPOSE    OF   STUDYING  IS 

TO  ACHIEVE  PROSPERITY" 
Agree  (1) 
Disagree  (2> 

"YOUNG  PEOPLE  SHOULD  LIVE 
FOR  TODAY  AND  FORGET  ABOUT 
TOMORROW  : 


"AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE. 
FOR  A  TOOTH" 

Agree 

Disagree 


For  each  of  the  following  questions  the 


tS  ALWAYS 
Disegrie 

Uninhibited 

With 
difficulty 


inswers  are  arranged  on 

39.  ABSOLUTE  HONESTY 
THE  BEST  POLICY 
Agree        12  3  4  5 

40.  MODE  OF  CONDUCT 
Restrained       12  3  4  5 

41.  DECISIVENESS 
Make  decisions 

easily  1  2  3  4  5 

42.  ENTHUSIASM 
Very 

enthusiastic  1  2  3  4  5  apathetic 
SENSE  OF  HUMOUR 
Riotous       1  2  3  4  5  poor 

SECTION  VIII  i 

Your  answers  to  the  following  questions 
will  put  an  added  emphasis  on  certain  of 
your  dale's  replies. 

44.  6|  45.  Select  two  words  which  best 
describe  your  ideal  date  c 


43. 


Popular 
Attractive 
Intellectual 
Artistic 
Well-to-do 
Considerate 
Sporty 
Romantic 
Sophisticated 


(I) 
(71 
O) 
(4) 
(5) 


(0) 


(Toronto  Area  Code:  T-O) 

46.  The  first  letter  of  my  area  code 

47.  The  second  letter  of  my  area  code 


which  you 


48.    Indicale  the  proarar 

wish  to  participate  : 

One  seleclion    run  S  7.00  (11 

Students  S  4  00  (7.1 

Six  monlhs'  membership  S20.00  (3) 
Students  $12,00  fJl 

All  data  provided  in  this  test  will  be- 
come the  property  of  COMPUDATE  ond 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  (Only 
the  computer  wilt  see  your  answer,-  the 
answer   sheet    itself    is    only    a    set  of 

We  thank  you  for  partlcioatlng  In  our 
program  and  wish  you  end  your  dates 
the  best  of  luck. 


c  o;m 


60  BAY  STREET  -  SUITE  205 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


COMPLETE  THIS  ANSWER  SHEET 


(3) 
(4) 


iswers   to  the  questions  In  this 
section   will   indicate    your  religious  at- 
titude*,  spiritual    or  intellectual. 
21.  My  religion  :  Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 
Agnostic 

Other  (3) 
For  each  of  :he  next  five  questions  there 
is  e  choice  of  four  answers.  If  your 
answer  to  any  of  the  questions  is  'must 
be",  obviously  you  have  to  answer  "no" 
to  the  others. 

My  data'i  religion  : 

Tl.  Protestant 


I 
I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


^COMPUDATE 

/^SCIENTIFIC  RENDEZ-VOUS 


Complete  this  answer  sheet  answering  every 
question  clearly.  Cut  it  out  and  mail,  enclosing 
your  cheque  or  money  order. 


ANSWER  SHEET 


PART  A 


160  BAY  STREET 


z-vous 

SUITE  205  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


2  1 

11 

Zi 

ii 

25 

26 

21 

2H 

29 

JJ 

31 

12 

a 

i-i 

IS 

it 

17 

12 

411 

FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY 


m 


PART  B 


Section  VI  g,  VII 


29 

m 

3t 

12 

J3 

3-1 

1 S 

36 

JT 

JB 

V) 

■tu 

\  VII  Cont.  e.  VIII 


(1) 

(2) 
(31 
(4) 


Jewish 
Agnostic 
Other 

The  role  religion  plays  in  my  life  Is: 
Very  important  1  2  3  4  5  Unimportant 
Do  you  believe  in  a  God  who 
listens  to  your  prayers  ? 


KM 


PRINT  YOUR  NAME  BELOW:   ONE  LETTER  IN  EACH  BOX 


FOR  OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY 


m 


ADDRESS  CONT. 


OFFICIAL  USE  ONLY 


HAVE  YOU  :"  Written  one  number  and  one  number  only  in  each  answer  box?  Enclosed  your  subscription  fee  (check  or  money  order) 
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Communities 


(continued  from  page  19) 

referring.  It  was  lunch  hour 
when  I  spoke  to  a  thre<?  year 
Co-op  resident,  Paul  B/igel 
(II  Meds).  He  was  eating  a 
hamburger. 

"The  food's  not  bad  here," 
he  said,  "but  they  buy  it  in 
large  quantities.  Sometimes 
we  get  stewing  meat  t.ir?e 
davs  in  a  row." 

Paul  emphasized  some  of 
the  drawbacks  of  co-op  liv- 
Tg  for  him. 

'  This  dining  room  is  ugly. 
My  room  is  ugly.  Sometimes 
it  gets  depressing,"  he  said 
"I  suppose  it  affects  me  be- 
cause I've  always  wanted  tc 
go  into  interior  de- -orating." 

In  his  first  year,  Black 
had  a  roommate  whom  he 
could  not  get  along  with, 
and  he  asked  to  transfer. 
"But  the  coop  didn't  do  any- 
thing about  it  for  quite  a 
while." 

Paul  considers  himself  an 
individual,  with  most  of  his 
good  friends  except  his  girl- 
friend outside  the  co-op. 

"There's  no  moral  code 
that  you  have  to  adopt,"  he 
continued.  "But  the  co-op  is 
not  a  hothouse  of  prostitut- 
ion. 

"Whenever  I  tell  someone 
I  live  in  the  co-op,  he  gives 
me  this  knowing  wink  —  but 
it's  just  not  true.  People  are 
not  amoral." 

There  is  a  different  type 
of  independence  in  the  ap- 


artment division. 

There  are  no  organized  so- 
cial activities,  no  communal 
dining  rooms,  no  rah-rah 
spirit.  Freedom  is  regarded 
as  more  of  a  responsibility 
than  an  ideal  happiness. 

Instead  of  communal  din- 
ing rooms,  each  house  con- 
tains a  kitchenette  wnere  the 
students  cook  for  themsel- 
ves. 

"Each  girl  cooks  for  her- 
self," says  Elizabeth  Bohnen 
fill  UC).  "It's  more  conven- 
ient that  way  since  we're  all 
coming  and  going  at  differ- 
ent times." 

There  was  a  dog-eared 
paperback  on  the  kitchen 
table  —  The  I-Hate-to-Cook- 
Book. 

Generally,  the  Co-od  does 
not  live  up  to  its  often  bad 
image.  Many  students  in  col- 
lege residences  imagine  Co- 
op members  living  in  a  pig- 
sty— most  of  the  rooms  I  vi- 
sited were  remarkably  neat. 

Constant  noise  and  wild 
parties  is  another  miscon- 
ception. Most  students  find 
it  easy  to  study  in  their 
rooms,  and  the  library  is 
close  by.  Black  said  the  Co- 
op life  even  improves  his 
academic  standing. 

Studies,  morals,  social  in- 
volvement —  everything  — 
it  depends  upon  the  indivi- 
dual. But  the  co-op  is  not 
just  an  institution  that  pro- 
duces individuals:  it  attracts 
them. 


Home-where  the  food  is 

By  HARRIET  KIDECKEL 

Living  at  home  and  attending  university  is  not  the  para- 
dox that  it  sounds,  to  many  University  of  Toronto  students. 

The  biggest  hang-up  to  most  "day-hops"  is  commuting. 
Torn  Stobie  (I  New)  spends  2i  hours  a  day  commuting  from 
Port  Credit. 

"It's  a  lot  of  money,  too,  and  you  get  nothing  out  of  it." 
he  says. 

A  Don  Mills  resident,  Charlie  Barrett  (II  New)  wastes 
an  hour  getting  home  each  night.  He  is  luckier  than  some  — 
at  least  he  gets  a  ride  to  school  in  the  morning. 

Susan  Jackson  (I  UC)  finds  that  commuting  from 
Downsview  limits  her  involvement  in  university  activities: 

"I  could  stay  on  campus  later  if  I  lived  down  here  — 
otherwise  without  a  lift,  I  hate  to  go  home  alone  at  night." 

Fcr  those  who  live  near  campus,  like  Julie  Volgayesi 
fl  New),  a  Bloor  St.  resident,  living  at  home  is  "very  con- 
venient." 

Rules  and  regulations  are  of  little  worry  to  home  dwel- 
lers. They  find  they  have  little  or  no  restriction  upon  their 
actions. 

Studying  at  home  can  be  a  problem,  though.  Tom  said 
he  usually  stays  on  campus  to  study  to  avoid  the  interrupt- 
ions and  constant  noise  at  home. 

Susan  said  there  were  too  many  distractions  at  home 

to  sludv.  ,     .       -  ,  p 

Some  people  living  at  home  apparently  do  think  of 

moving  out  For  Tom  Stobie,  it  is  almost  definite  he  will 

move  closer  to  campus  next  year. 

Susan  said,  "If  I  lived  down  here.  I  could  be  more  ac 

tivc.  It  wouldn't  be  such  a  bother  to  come  dowm  „ 
"And  I'd  be  under  less  restriction  from  my  parents, 

Fof  Julie,  moving  away  from  home  would ,  just  be  "too 
e.xnensive"  -  especially  since  living  at  home  is    so  con 

""'"Of "course,  the  biggest  advantage  of! living _at  home;' 
Tom  pointed  out,  "is  that  you  get  good  food  -  not 
some  places  on  campus."  


BERTOLT  BRECHT'S 

THE  THREEPENNY  OPERA 

"MACK  THE  KNIFE" 

presented  by 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
MARCH  12,  13,  14      8:00  P.M. 
Admi,.io„  J1.50  -  Ticket,  at  the  doo, 
IN  THE  COLLEGj^U^IJORjj^lj^Jjl^PjjZl^l- 


BE  A  SPORT.  COME  TO  SEE  US 

WE  WANT  TO  SEE  MORE  STUDENTS  AT... 


+  50'  OFF 

iiir  RESTAURANTS 


•  'YONGE  AND  BLOOR 

•  YONGE  AND  DUNDAS 


240  BLOOR — opposite  Varsity  Stadium 


•  'CLUB  EMBASSY — Bloor  near  Bay 

•  77  KING  E. — next  to  The  King  Edward  Hotel 

For  Banquet  Facilities  Call  921-9432 


L 


This  coupon  is  good  (or  50  cents  to  all 
members  of  your  party  on  the: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 
and  CLUB  EMBASSY 

(Price  subject  to  chonge  without  notice.) 


WATCH  FOR  240.  THERE  IS  SOMETHING  NEW  COMING 


FREE  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

Next  year  (68-69)  you  could  be  a  SAC  representative  to  one  of  the  following 
committees  and  organizations.  Choose  from  this  list  the  one  position  you 
most  desire. 

LIBRARY  COUNCIL  (3) 

(At  least  one  must  be  from  SGS) 

HART  HOUSE  BOARD  OF  STEWARDS 
MEN'S  ATHLETIC  DIRECTORATE 
WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  DIRECTORATE 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS  CENTER 

SETTLEMENT  HOUSE 

CENTRAL  VOLUNTEER  BUREAU 

OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS 

CO-ORDINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

BOOKSTORE 

FINANCIAL  AID 

HOUSING  SERVICE 

Submit  letters  of  application  to  the  Executive  Assistant  of  the  S.A.C.  no  later 
than  Friday  March  8  stating  name,  address,  phone  number  and  area  of  inter- 
est. Interviews  will  take  place  during  the  following  week. 


North-Rite  "195"  passes  23  strict  quality  and  endurance  tests  before  it  Is  finally 
packaged  and  shipped  to  your  dealer . . .  that  is  why  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
you  a  written  guarantee  for  life.  Even  the  ink  cartridge  is  guaranteed  to  write  for 
one  full  year  or  we  send  you  a  replacement  free.  The  new  stainless  steel  point 
eliminates  ink  leaks  on  hands,  clothing  and  paper. 

Month-Rite. rut  compani  that  mm  a  mm  of  oiiAiin. 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOK  STORE 
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UNDERGROUND  DANCE 
YORK  UNIVERSITY 
STEELE'S  *  KEELE 


Featuring  the  Top  Underground 
Band  from  N  Y. 

THE  "BEER  GARDEN" 

FRIDAY  MARCH  1,  1968 

FOUNDER'S  DINING  HALL 
ADMISSION  —  GUYS  .  $1.00 
BROADS  .  75c 

ENGINEER'S  —  FREE 
(WITH  STUDENT'S  CARD  OR  JACKET) 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  ONLY 


U  of  T  PHILOSOPHY  CLUB 

PRESENTS 

Prof.  A.  MONTEFIORE 

Topic:  "MORALS  &  POLITICS" 

FRI.  MARCH  1st,  8:00  P.M. 

RHODES  ROOM,  TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

Iljn  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
flit*  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.- 1)  p.m.  Dally 


Getting  Engaged? 

For  the  serious  Diamond 
shopper,  we  offer  a  free 
booklet,  "The  Day  You  Buy 
a  Diamond".  It  offers  fact- 
ual information  on  what  you 
should  expect  ond  get  when 
you  invest  in  a  Diamond. 
You  can  intelligently  buy 
below  the  established  mar- 
ket. 


HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealers 
Appraisers 
Suite  416, 
"The  Colonade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Ryerson  creates  media  college 

Sightsoundsystem,  a  technological  arts  festival,  will  be 
held  at  Ryerson  for  six  days  starting  Tuesday. 

The  festival  is  designed  to  "make  people  aware  of  their 
environment."  It  will  feature  lectures,  concerts,  a  "radio 
media  artist"  and  environmental  presentations. 

The  festival  director  is  Ugo  Kasumets,  a  Toronto  com- 
poser who  has  presented  mixed  media  concerts  at  the 
Isaacs  Gallery. 

Three  of  the  presentations  are  concerned  with  the  city 
and  its  environment.  A  total-environment  Sights  and  Sounds 
of  the  City  will  be  presented  as  well  as  a  film  environment 
reconstruction  of  the  city  through  photo  media. 

Admission  for  the  week  is  $2.50  for  students  and  $5 
for  others. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
1  p.m. 

The  War  Gome.  Rm.  2117,  Sid 
Smith.  Everyone  welcome. 

Deportment  of  geology  films. 
Bring  lunch.  Rm.  128  Mining  Bldg. 

The  Zoo  Story  by  Edword  Albee. 
Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society. 
Admission  1 0  cents.  Cortwnght 
Hall   St.  Hilda's  College. 

Professor  Raymond  Klibcnsky: 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  the  new  Cos- 
iiology.  Presented  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science.  Rm.  102,  Mechanical 
Bldg. 

2:30  p.m. 

The  War  Game,  second  showing. 
Debates  Room.  Hart  House. 

4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

GSU    sherry    party,    16  Bancroft 


Thinking 
of  a  Career 
In  Teaching  ? 

This  is  on  important  time  for  education  in  On- 
tario. Across  the  province  secondary,  separate, 
and  public  schools  are  looking  for  dedicated 
men  and  women  to  fill  several  thousand  staff 
vacancies. 


The  Telegram  is  now  publishing  pages  and 
pages  of  the  finest  teaching  positions  daily. 
Special  Careers  in  Teaching  supplements  will 
also  be  included  with  The  Telegram  on  March 
I,  2.  8,  15,  76,  18  ond  79. 

Interviews  with  school  officials  of  many  school 
boards  can  be  arranged  at  the  Teacher  Centres. 
The  Telegram  will  be  there  to  assist. 

Teacher  Centres  will  be  open  — 
at  the  Royal  York  Hotel: 
March  1,  2,  8,  9  and  16. 

At  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel: 
March  18,  79  and  20. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  The  Telegram's 
Hospitality  room  at  each  location. 


THE  TELEGRAM  # 

the  newspaper  that  serves  Toronto  best 


7:30  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
ciety  for  the  Study  of  the  History 
ond  Philosophy  of  Science.  Rm. 
1074,  Sidney  Smith. 

8  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
Opera  School:  Pelleas  and  Mells- 
snde.  by  Claude  Debussy,  sung  .n 
french.  Conductor  Maestro  Ernesto 
Barbini.  Director,  Peter  Ebert.  Mac- 
Mil  Ian  Theatre,  Edword  Johnson 
Bldg. 

SATURDAY 
10  a.m. 

Conference  for  a  spring  action 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Speak- 
ers: Gerry  Gallagher  Laborers  Un- 
ion, and  a  vetertn  of  Vietnam.  165 
Queen  St.  W. 

8  p.m. 

Pelleas  and  Melisande.  MacMil- 
lan  Theatre. 

SUNDAY 
5:15  p.m. 

YPS  supper  and  NFB  film  follow- 
ing evening  service.  Knox  Church, 
Spadma  ond  Horbord. 

Moster  barber  George  Shearing 
w i J |  conduct  o  cut-up  of  hair-raising 
tales  by  Garfunkle  at  the  barber 
College. 

7:30  p.m. 

Introduction  to  the  underground 
film:  via  Jean  Vigo's  Zero  de  Con- 
duite  and  Peter  Rowe's  Buffalo  Air- 
sort  Visions,  to  Peter  Goldmon's 
Echoes  of  Silence,  SMC  Film  club 
75  cents  at  door.  Carr  Auditorium 
5MC. 

8:30  p.m. 

Saul  Alinsky,  executive  director 
)f  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation 
n  Chicago:  The  Politics  of  Poverty 


MR.  JOS.  A.  FRIEDMAN 
EXECTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CAMPS 

6655  Cote  des  Neigcs  #260 
Montreal  26,  Que. 

Will  be  conducting  interviews  for 

SUMMER  CAMP  STAFF 
POSITIONS  ON 

Monday,  March  4th,  1968 
starting  at  9:00  A.M.  at 

Student  Placement  Service 
University  of  Toronto 
581  Spadina  Ave. 
Tel.:  928-2539  for  application 
ond  oppointment. 
Openings  for  Specialists,  Section 
Heads,  Counsellors  and  Nurse, 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tartan 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

544  Yonge  St.  922-3141 
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It  was  a  very  poor  year 


By  JAMES  MORRISON 

Hmmmm.  That  was  the 
year  what  wasn't,  say  Var- 
sity Blues  —  a  4-6  record 
and  ourth  place.  Out  A 
the  money,  as  it  were. 

It  all  smarted  well 
enough.  In  London  before 
the  Christmas  break, 
Blues  assault  Western 
Mustangs  eventual  League 
winners,  90-89  in  overtime 
(for  the  story  of  first 
place,  see  Apology  append- 
ed). Whence  to  Mac,  and 
a  60-56  win  to  take  over 
first  place. 

Then  the  fade,  as  close 
win  became  close  loss. 
Western  comes  on  in  Hart 
House  to  win  91-87.  After 
a  time-out  to  throttl; 
Guel;>h  Gryphons  1C7-79, 
Blues  lose  to  Waterloo  in 
H.H.  87-81,  and  then  drop 
a  thrilling  overtimer  to 
Winsor  Lancers  88-84.  Mac 
then  storms  the  Massey 
citadel  to  the  tune  of  104- 
97  and  misery  prevails. 

When  you're  down  and 
out,  even  Guelph  looks 
bad,  and  Blues  have  a 
tough  time  winning  80-74 
Then  Lancers  arrive,  bear- 
ing  rocks,  and  Varsity 
winces  117-80.  What  more 
could  happen?  Waterloo 


Warriors  decide  to  get  into 
the  act  and  hammer  out  a 
final  game  88-73  victory. 

This  was  the  best-balan- 
ced League  ever.  With  the 
exception  of  Windsor  at 
Hart  House,  Blues  were  in 
every  game  until  the  finaj 
minutes.  But  close  only 
counts  in  cliches. 

There  were  fine  individ- 
ual performances.  Bruce 
Dempster  against  Western 
and  Guelph,  Mark  White 
at  home  against  Mac,  Arvo 
Neidre  and  John  Haddm 
against  Waterloo  in  the 
box.  And  great  team  show- 
ings in  London  and  Wind- 
sor. Five  Blues  finished  in 
the  top  twenty  scorers, 
and  Bruce  Dempster  and 
Arvo  Neidre  made  All-sU-r 
ratin...  (how  could  they  ov- 
erlook Mark  White?). 

Jol.n  McManus  is  opti- 
mistic about  ext  year'; 
team.  Mark  White  and 
Ron  Voake  are  retumint; 
to  the  US  of  A,  and  Arvo 
Neidre  and  Albie  Garbe 
may  have  heavier  study 
commitments.  But  ba^tt 
come  Bruce  Dempster, 
John  Haddcn,  Mike  Kirby 
and  Mark  Slater  with  an- 
other years  experience, 
whi  Larry  Trafford,  Ros* 
MacNaughto  n  ,  Brian 


Shaw  Jor  Faust  and  Glen 
Wilkie  have  overcome 
their  rookie  season.  Any 
bets  on  Tialford? 

And  if  there  are  any  po- 
tential arsonists  in  trie 
crowd,  how  about  the 
Hart  House  gymnasium 
for  starters?  For  the  eter- 
nal benefit  of  humanity 
and  John  McManus. 
An  Apology: 

We  have  been  guilty  jf 
a  grievous  error  in  factual 
repc  ing  (sin  of  sins).  On 
Monday  we  stated  thai 
Windsor  Lancers  had  won 
the  league  with  a  9-1  .-e- 
cord  while  Western  finish 
ed  second  (8-2).  But  Sat 
urday  night  in  London 
Western  demolished  Wind- 
sor 97-72  to  give  bot.. 
teams  8-2  records.  And 
Western  took  First  place 
with  a  seven  point  margin 
in  points  scored  between 
the  two  teams. 

Alors  ...  The  SIBL  play- 
offs t-ke  place  this  week- 
end in  London.  Weste'n 
meet-  Waterloo  and  Wind- 
sor takes  on  Eastern  Divi- 
sion winner  Queen's.  The 
SIBL  winner  then  advar 
ces  to  the  national  cham- 
pionships in  Halifax. 

SIBL  ALL-STARS 
First  team: 

Bob  Navetta  (Win)  forward 
Sol  Glober  (Wat)  forward 
Peter  Wheatley  (Mac)  center 
Bruce  Dempster  (To)  guard 
Doug  Lockhart  (Wat)  guard 
Second  team: 
Arvo  Neidre  (To)  forward 
Dave  McGuffin  (Wes>  forw. 
Bob  Larose  (Wes)  center 
Greg  Poole  (Wes)  guard 
Guy  Delaire  (Win)  guard 
SIBL  FINAL  STANDINGS 

WESTERN  DIVISION 

P  W    L    F     A  Pts 

Western           10  8    2  799  744  16 

Windsor          10  8    2  915  794  16 

Waterloo         10  7    3  760  698  .4 

Toronto           10  4    0  839  845  8 

McMaster        10  3    7  742  789  6 

Guelph            10  0  10  664  879  0 

SIBL  SCORING 


photo  by  LYNN  SPENCER 

RON  VOAKE 

Back  to  Uncle  Sum  land 


Glober  [Waterloo 
Navetta  (Windsor  10 
Dempster  (Toronto)  10 
Wheotley  (Mac)  10 
Lockhart  (Waterloo)  10 
Neidre  (Toronto)     .  10 


Mearns  (McMaster) 
Delaire    (Windsor) .  . 
Larose  (Western) 
Wydrzynski  (Win.) 
Poole  (Western)  .  . 
vooke  (Toronto) 
Haddcn  (Toronto) 
Bury  (Western)  . 


GP  Pts 


Avg 

20.7. 
20.5 


14.6 
13  4 
13.2 
!3.0 
12.3 
12.1 
11.6 


COMPUDATE 


SEE  5 
PAGE  (20)  • 


KINGSTON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

REQUIRES 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPISTS 
PHARMACISTS 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  (M.S.W.) 

This  600  bed  university  teaching  hospital  has 
professional  vacancies  suitable  for  new  graduates 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  cli 
meal  settings. 

Starting  salary  will  be  competitive   with  other 
hospitals. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Assistant  Director  (Administration), 
Kingston  General  Hospital, 
Kingston,  Ontario. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

All  women  students  who  are  interested  in  attending 
the  Field  Hockey  Camp,  August  3 1st  to  September 
7th,  1968  should  register  at  Office  303  or  330,  Benson 
Building,  before  Wednesday  March  6th. 

A  deposit  of  $21.72  will  be  required  at  this  time 


I).  OF  T.  FLYING  CLUB 


Monday,  March  4,    7:30  p.m. 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 

A  good  turn-out  of  members  is  important  !  Flying 
movies  will  be  shown  after  the  election  of  next  year's 
club  officers. 


INTERFACK  ROUNDUP 


To  the  victors  the  spoils 


By  GELLIUS 
PROLOGUE 

I  I  promised  my  mother  I  J 
puilicate  a  column  to  her. 
I     HOCKEY  PLAYOFFS 

_  Me.ritt  shor.e  in  goal  (an 
Bnteresting  spectacle)  as-Vic 
blanked    Forestry    2-0.  M> 
lelland  and  Shtrpe  scored 
he  Vic  goals. 

Wile  E.  Cote  ami  Billie  Hol- 
iday scored  to  give  Pharm  a 
1  decision  over  Vic  II. 
nomas  hit  for  Vic  II. 

BASKETBALL  PLAYOFFS 

.Vic  II  defeated  Law  80-63 
w>th  the  help  of  17  points  >>y 
JejB<  n.  Anita  Levine  (15) 
ed  Law.  Vic  II  was  late- 
ram-pled  by  SMC,  66-50.  P. 
ONeill  (17)  and  Laglia  (15) 
ed  SMC;  Franklin  had  11  fur 
the  losers 


Vic  turned  Inn  into  a  p.!- 
lar  of  salt,  95-31.  Ouchterloav 
(the  war  cry  of  the  three- 
loed  sloth)  had  22  (points, 
not  toes)  and  Evans  21  for 
Vic;  Baines'  10  led  Trin. 

Slekys  scored  24  to  lead  Sr. 
Eng.  pa?  t  Innis,  68-67.  Our  re- 
porter Qwert  uiopus  tells  4S 
this  was  a  close  game.  Hersh 
lad  23  (21  in  tne  second  har) 
for  Tunis. 

Jr.  Eng.  beat  New,  80-7c. 
Callaghan  had  28  for  J-. 
Skule,  Hornblas  (picaresque 
hero  of  Spamsh  literature) 
20  for  Gnus.  (A  gnu  is  a  small 
South  African  antelope  re- 
lated to  the  Y  age.) 

EPILOGUE 

This  column  is  dedicated  to 
my  mother. 


VARSITY  ARENA 

0.-Q.A.A.  HOCKEY  PLAYOFFS 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  1st 

6. GO  P.M.     Vorsity  vs  U  of  Montreal 
8.45  P.M.    Waterloo  vs  McMoster 
Special  student  reserved  seat  tickets 
$1.00  with  A.T.L.  card 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  2nd 

FINALS  2:00  P.M. 

Special  student  reserved  seat  tickets 
SI. 00  with  A.T.L.  card 

Ticket*  now  on  sole  ot  Athletic  Office,  Hart  House.  All  seots  reserved. 
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MONTREAL 

vs.  TORONTO 


SUDDEN  DEATH 


McMASTER 
vs.  WATERLOO 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Varsity  Blues  begin  their  annual  game 
of  Russian  roulette  tonight  as  they  start 
their  ascent  toward  a  possible  third  con- 
secutive Canadian  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Union  crown.  Blues,  who  finished  the  re- 
gular schedule  in  first  place  in  the  nine- 
team  SIHL,  play  two  suddendeath  games 
this  week-end  and  two  more  next  week 
in  the  national  finals  to  be  held  in  Mon- 
treal. 

That  is,  they  play  these  games  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  win.  A  loss  in  any 
of  the  four  matches  would  mean  imme- 
diate elimination. 

The  first  step  in  the  climb  comes  this 
evening  at  six  o'clock  at  Varsity  Arena 
when  Blues  play  host  to  fourthplace  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  Carabins. 

The  OQAA  final  takes  place  Saturday 
afternoon  (2:00  p.m.)  between  the  win- 
ner of  this  game  and  the  winner  of  the 
McMaster-Waterloo  contest  which  fol- 
lows Friday  evening  at  9:00  o'clock. 

Carabins,  although  finishing  nine 
points  behind  Varsity  in  the  final  stand- 
ings, had  the  best  home  and  home  re- 
cord in  the  league  with  the  Blue  and 
White.  Their  hard-fought  loss  to  Blues  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Varsity  Arena  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  5-4  win  in  Montreal  last  Fri- 
day night. 

Carabins  got  off  to  a  slow  start  this 
season,  losing  their  first  two  games  of 
the  schedule.  However,  a  7-5  win  over 
Western  Mustangs  in  the  latter's  home 
rink  seemed  to  get  the  Claude  Chapleau 
coached  team  rolling  and  from  that  point 
on,  they  have  been  extremely  tough. 
Their  strength  lies  in  two  areas — goal- 
tending  and  bustle— and  Varsity  coach 
Tomn  Watt  realizes  that  his  players  will 
have  to  be  skating  hard  to  beat  Carabins. 
"Goaltending  (in  the  person  of  Luc  St. 
Jean)  and  hard  work  are  the  strong 
points  of  the  Montreal  attack.  And  the 
only  way  to  beat  hustle  is  with  more 
hustle.  We  have  to  beat  them  to  the  puck 
and  shoot  a  lot  on  St.  Jean. 

"We  are  a  better  team  man  for  man 
but  Carabins  seem  to  get  excited  in  a 
big  game  and  start  to  play  like  they 
think  they  are  all  Jean  Beliveaus. 

"I  don't  think  overconfidence  will  be  a 
problem  with  our  players.  Montreal  have 
given  us  two  good  games  and  we  know 
they'll  be  ready  for  tonight.  We'll  be 
ready  too." 

Along  with  St.  Jean,  Carabins  boast  se- 
veral top  scorers  and  an  adequate  de- 
fense anchored  by  second  team  all-star 
defenseman  Ghislain  Dumais.  Forwards 
Jacques  Larin,  Yvan  Gingras,  Robert  Du- 
buc,  Jacque  Dube,  Andre  Hayes  and  Nor- 
rrtan  Goulet  have  all  fared  well  around 
enemy  nets. 

Varsity  will  go  with  much  the  same 
lineup  they  have  used  all  season.  All- 
stars  Ward  Passi,  Paul  Laurent,  Peter 
Speyer  and  John  Wrigley  will  be  the 
pace-setters  but  to  say  ultimate  success 
rides  entirely  on  the  effots  of  these  play- 
ers would  be  an  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the 
team.  Second  team  all-star  members, 
Murray  Stroud  and  Bob  McClelland, 
have  both  had  good  seasons  as  have 
Brian  St.  John,  John  Gordon,  Doug  Jo- 
nes, Bob  Hamilton,  Jim  Miles  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  there  isn't  one  member  of  the 
team  that  has't  played  well.  Win  or  lose, 
there  will  be  sixteen  players  to  praise  or 
blame. 

In  sum,  Blues  have  the  horses  and  it 
they  can  add  the  hustle,  it  shouldn't  be 
less  than  a  two-goal  margin  over  Cara- 
bins. But  as  most  veteran  fans  realize, 
anything  can  happen  when  it  comes  to 
sudden-death  sports.  If  you  want  to  see 
exciting  wide-open  hockey,  be  there! 
AROUND  THE  NET  . . .  There  will  be  no 
home  television  of  tonght's  games  how- 
ever CHCH  Channel  11  will  carry  the  Sa- 
turday afternoon  final  in  the  regular 
6:30  p.m.  time  slot  on  Saturday  even- 
i    ing  ...  
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This  was  the  happy  scene  last  year  as  Varsity  captain  Ward 
Passi  lovingly  cradles  the  Queen's  Cup  after  Blues  trounced 
Waterloo  in  the  OQAA  final  9-4. 


Varsity  fans  also  get  a  chance  to  size 
up  the  opposition  in  neutral  fashion  Fri- 
day night  when  McMaster  Marlins  and 
Waterloo  Warriors  clash  in  the  second 
half  of  the  evening's  sudden-death  dou- 
bleheader.  The  game  starts  right  after 
Blues'  match  with  University  of  Mont- 
real. 

The  survivors  of  these  two  contests 
clash  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  Queen's 
Cup  at  two  o'clock. 

Warriors  come  into  their  game  against 
Mac  following  their  best  season  ever  in 
SIHL  competition.  Only  one  point  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  league-leading  Blues. 
Against  McMaster,  Warriors  were  fairly 
hard-pressed,  but  recorded  solid  5-3  and 
8-6  victories. 

Waterloo  has  a  well-stocked,  all-round 
team  whose  only  apparent  weakness  is 
between  the  pipes.  Dave  Quarrie  has 
been  a  bit  shaky,  and  understudy  Larry 
Copeland  may  see  some  action  during 
the  weekend. 

All-star  Bob  Murdoch  heads  a  tough 
Waterloo  defence,  augmented  for  the 
playoffs  by  the  return  of  previously- 
injured  rearguards  Larry  Banks  and  Vince 
Mulligan.  There's  no  lack  of  scoring 
punch  on  the  team  with  forwards  Terry 
Cooke  and  captain  Ron  Smith  finishing 
one-two  in  the  league  scoring  race. 

Mac  is  a  rough,  hard-hitting  club  with 
defencemen  George  Lachenbauer  and 
John  DeDiana  among  the  league's  best  in 
the  body-check  department. 


RON  SMITH 


TERRY  COOKE 


well  frankie  lee  and  judas  priest  they  went  down  to 
the  hockey  game  judas  looked  out  to  the  west  and 
frankie  he  looked  east  then  frankie  unto  judas  said 
this  place  is  not  the  same  them  cops'll  be  among  us 
now  where  we  have  come  to  roam  with  nightclubs 
stuff  and  all  that  junk,  you'd  better  get  stoned  at 
home. 


GEORGE  LACHENBAUER 


Speyer  lone  unanimous  choice 


JOHN  DEDIANA 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Blues'  captain  Peter  Speyer  led  all  players  in  the  bal- 
loting for  the  SIHL  allstar  team.  Defenceman  Speyer  was 
the  only  unanimous  selection  on  the  team  which  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  OQAA  publicity  department. 

The  team  was  chosen  by  the  nine  coaches  in  the  league 
with  the  restriction  that  no  coach  could  vote  for  players 
on  his  own  team. 

Speyer,  a  dream  learn  member  for  the  third  time,  had 
his  best  season  ever  for  Varsity.  Playing  in  his  final  year, 
he  scored  nine  goals  and  assisted  on  fourteen  others.  Mon- 
treal Canadians  of  the  NHL  have  sought  to  move  Speyer 
into  the  bigtime  for  the  past  two  years,  but  the  flashy 
rearguard  plans  to  enter  the  law  profession  following  grad- 
uation this  spring. 

Ward  Passi  another  perennial  all-star  made  the  first 
team  for  the  fifth  time  as  did  linemafe  Paul  Laurent  (his 
second  year  in  a  row).  Goaltender  John  Wrigley  was  also 
selected  for  the  second  consecutive  season. 

Other  members  of  the  first  team  were  forward  Terry 
Cooke  and  defenseman  Bob  Murdoch,  both  of  Waterloo 
Warriors.  . 

Blues  placed  centre  Murray  Stroud  and  forward  Bou 
McClelland  on  the  second  team.  The  other  forward  was 
Normand  Cote  of  Laval.  . 

Jim  Horlon  of  Guelph  and  Dave  Quarrie  of  Waterloo 
tied  for  second  team  goaltending  honours  while  Gora 
Lackenbaur  and  John  Dediana,  both  of  McMaster,  Chislain 
Dumais  of  Montreal  and  Dave  Field  of  Western  received 
an  equal  number  of  voles  for  defense. 

Players  of  note  overlooked  by  the  coaches  were  K°n 
Smith  of  Waterloo  (who  finished  second  in  scoring  to  Jer- 
ry cooke),  defenceman  Bob  Hamilton  of  Varsity  (a  secon" 
team  pick  last  year)  and  Brent  Imlach  of  Western  (a  toi- 
mer  Junior  'A'  star  with  Toronto  Marlboros  and  London 
Nationals). 


OCA  students  victorious 


Students  and  faculty  of 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art 
had  their  first  taste  of  po- 
wer Sunday  after  getting  the 
go-ahead  from  University 
Affairs  Minister  William  Da- 
vis. 

Veterans  of  the  seven-day 
strike  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Ontario  Union 
of  Students  to  hash  out  a 
plan  for  democratizing  cour- 
se structures  and  improving 
communication  within  the 
college. 

Striking  OCA  students  and 
faculty,  including  fired  in- 
structors Aba  Bayefsky  and 
Eric  Freifeld,  will  be  back 
in  classrooms  for  the  first 
day  of  the  final  term  today. 
The  strike  ended  Friday  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Davis'  unexpect- 
ed accessions  to  the  strik- 
ers' demands. 

Friday,  Mr.  Davis  announ- 
ced a  three-point  settlement 
in  the  Ontario  legislature. 
As  requested,  the  two  fired 
instructors  will  be  reinstat- 
ed. A  student-staff  commit- 
tee will  be  formed  "to  con- 
sider the  whole  area  of  cur- 
riculum planning  and  to  cla- 
rify all  points  of  view." 

In    addition,    Davis  will 


By  ANNE  BOODY 

name  a  commission  "to 
study  the  present  structure 
of  operation  and  administr- 
ation of  the  college  in  light 
of  the  recent  problems,  with 
the  objective  of  bringing 
such  matters  in  line  with 
present-day  needs." 

Mr.  Davis  expects  the  com- 
mission to  make  its  report 
before  the  end  of  April. 

About  500  somewhat  wea- 
ry strikers  were  holding 
down  the  OCA  cafeteria  Fri- 
day when  the  victory  an- 
nouncement came.  Cheering, 
dancing,  kissing,  hugging 
and  champagne-guzzling  fol- 
lowed. A  few  girls  cried 
quietly. 

By  4  p.m.  the  auditorium 
was  packed  with  nearly  900 
students  from  OCA,  U  of  T, 
Glendon,  Ryerson,  George 
Brown  and  McMaster,  who 
had  come  to  give  Mr.  Davis  a 
standing  ovation. 

"For  heaven's  sake  make 
sure  you  all  pass  the  next 
semester,"  he  told  the  jubi- 
lant crowd. 

Now  the  real  work  begins. 
With  only  two  months  left 
in  the  school  term,  the  re- 
formers will  have  to  work 


fast  to  set  up  a  workable 
committee. 

Actual  re-vamping  of  cour- 
ses will  follow  from  the 
committee's  investigations. 
In  the  meantime,  the  re- 
formers spent  all  day  Sun- 
day discussing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Delegates  to  the  Sunday 
talk-session  agreed  the  com- 
mittee should  consist  main- 
ly of  students  and  teaching 
staff.  Some  delegates 
thought  the  administration 
should  be  given  only  one 
vote  on  the  committee 
while  others  felt  the  admin- 
istration representative 
should  be  a  voteless  chair- 
man. 

Faculty  delegates  were 
concerned  over  the  status 
of  instructors.  "Many  of  the 
instructors  have  never  been 
told  which  department  thej 
belong  to,"  said  one.  "The 
system  has  to  be  changed 
so  the  instructors  know  at 
least  what  their  positions 
are." 

Student  delegates  agreed 
the  faculty  should  be  given 
power  on  the  committee  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  "mere 
serfs  of  the  administration." 


THE 
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A  MOST  IMPORTANT  GOAL 
Varsity  Blues  scored  a  lot  of  goals  this  year  but  none  was  more  important  than  the 
one  shown  here  fired  Friday  night  by  Fred  Pollard  (15).  It  came  at  4:45  of  sudden- 
death  overtime  against  Montreal  Carabins  for  a  spine-tingling  4-3  victory.  Without 
it  Blues  would  never  hove  been  able  to  whomp  Waterloo  Saturday  afternoon  for  their 
third  stroght  OQAA  title.  See  page  12. 
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Some  hot,  some  cold 

as  SAC  contests  shape  up 


By  LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 

Interest  in  the  elections 
for  next  year's  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council  seems 
to  vary  across  campus  from 
lukewarm  to  none  at  all, 
it  appeared  after  nominat- 
ions closed  Friday. 

The  warmest  is  St.  Mich- 
ael's College,  where  10  can- 
didates are  vying  for  four 
places  on  next  year's  SAC. 

As  usual,  the  hotbed  of 
disinterest  is  Victoria  Col- 
lege, where,  for  the  second 
straight  year,  all  five  SAC 
reps  have  been  acclaimed. 

The  hot  contest  at  St. 
Mike's  features  incumbents 
John  Karl  (II  SMC),  Toni 
McNamara  (III  SMC)  and 
Edmund  Burkites  Fred  Paul 
Fromm  (II  SMC)  and  Joe 
Genovese  (II  SMC). 

Rounding  out  the  field  are 
Joe  Blonde  (II  SMC),  Alber- 
to de  Giovanni  (I  SMC), 
Chester  Grvski  (III  SMC), 
Mary  O'Connor  (II  SMC), 
Fred  Owens  (II  SMC)  and 
Lawrence  Stichmann  (I 
SMC). 

The  Vic  acclaimees  are 
Jaanus  Proos  (I  Vic),  of  the 
EBS,  Mike  Fertile  (II  Vic), 
Mark  Nakamura  (III  Vic). 
Lee  Coulter  ((II  Vic),  and 
James  Plumpton  (II  Vic). 
None  of  them  have  previous 
council  experience. 

Other  acclaimed  candid- 
ates are  George  Murray  (I 
Law).  Dale  Wilson  (II  Musi, 
and  Harry  Mathews  (I 
Knox). 

Another  strongly-contest- 
ed election  seems  to  be  in 
store  for  University  Col- 
lege, where  eight  candidates 
are  fighting  for  the  five  av- 
ailable seats. 

Familiar  names  in  the 
race  include  present  coun- 
cil member  Irving  Weisdorf 
(III  UC),  and  Hillel  Presi- 
dent Mark  Freiman  (III 
UC). 

Also  on  the  ballot  is  an- 
other one  of  those  political 
Brewins.  This  one  is  Jane 
Brewin  (III  UC),  daughter 
of  MP  Andrew  Brewin  and 
sister  of  former  SAC  presi- 
dent Mary  Brewin. 

Joining  them  in  the  fray 
are  Ed  Clark  (III  UC),  Ar- 


thur Leader  (III  UC),  Bob 
Rae  (III  UC),  Larry  Robb- 
ins  (II  UC)  and  Gerald  Ro- 
we  (II  UC). 

Chris  Szalwinski  (I  AP- 
SC),  elected  in  a  by-election 
only  a  month  ago,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  five  can- 
didates seeking  the  four 
New  College  seats  with  any 
council  experience.  The  ot- 
hers are  Rob  Douglas  (III 
New),  George  Ford  (III 
New),  Kim  Graybiel  (II 
New)  and  Don  Short  (II 
New). 

Incumbent  John  Winter 
(SGS),  and  SAC  Speaker 
Wayne  Hankey  (SGS)  will 
be  fighting  Andrew  Wernick 
(SGS)  and  Borden  Camp- 
bell (SGS)  for  the  votes  of 
the  traditional  two  per  cent 
or  so  of  graduate  students 
who  vote. 

The  other  contests  all  look 
tight. 

Robin  Holloway  (IV  Phil.) 
will  attempt  to  hold  on  to 
his  Wycliffe  constituency  in 
the  face  of  the  challenge  of 
Jim  Harris  (I  Wvcliffe)  and 
Ralph  Rowe  (I  Wycliffe). 

Peter  Boag  (II  Arch).  Kal- 
mali  Greisziger  (III  Arch) 
and  Robert  Janvrin  (II 
Arch)  are  all  trying  to  pick 
up  the  mantle  of  Gerry  Mc- 
Master (V  Arch),  long-run- 
ning SAC  rep  and  Campus 
Centre  chairman. 

Rae  Chombie  (III  Food 
Sci)  and  Janice  Webster  (II 
Food  Sci)  are  both  seeking 
the  Food  Sciences  seat  on 
council,  while  at  Trinity.  Pe- 
ter Picherak  (I  Trin)  and 
Donald  Ross  (III  Trin)  both 
both  hope  to  replace  the  ir- 
replacable  Steven  Langdon. 

Three  newcomers  to  cam- 
pus politics,  Barry  Spinner 
(III  APSC).  Gail  Swaigan 
(II  Inn),  who,  incidentally, 
used  to  sit  next  to  me  in 
Grade  12  English,  and  Stan- 
ley Zlotkin  (I  Inn)  are  after 
the  two  openings  at  Iniis. 

Most  constituencies  will 
hold  their  elections  this 
Thursday.  No  computer 
cards  will  be  used  in  the 
balloting.  Preferential  ball- 
ots will  be  used  where  only 
one  number  is  to  be  elect- 
ed. 


BERTOLT  BRECHT'S 

THE  THREEPENNY  OPERA 

"MACK  THE  KNIFE" 

presented  by 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
MARCH  12,  13,  14      8:00  P.M. 

Admission  $1.50  —  Tickets  at  the  door 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM  371  BLOOR  ST.  W. 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essavs,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


1968  JEWISH  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  7,  1968,  8:15  P.M. 
GRAND  CONCERT 

"The  Contribution  of  Russian  Jewry  to  Jewish  Music" 
Featuring 
SEVEN  CHORAL  GROUPS 
of  Beth  Emeth-Bais  Yehuda,  Beth  Trcdcc,  B'noi  Israel  Beth  David  and  Beth 
Sholom,  Farband  Hoiomir,  Holy  Blossom,  Hadassah  and  Keren  Hatarbuth 
directed  by 

Cantor  Zvce  Aroni,  B.  Berle,  S.  Biederman,  Esther  Ghon, 
Varda  Hall,  G.  Kushncr  and  B.  Steinberg 

ond 

THE  SOLWAY  STRING  QUARTET 
AT  BETH  TZEDEC,  1700  BATHURST  STREET 

OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  FREE  ADMISSION 

Auspices:  Canadian  Jewish  Congress 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 

Featuring  / 

—  NIGHTLY  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 

PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


NOTE  THESE  DATES 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 
MARCH  5  AND  6 

OPEN  HOUSE 
INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  STUDY 

From  9-12  noon  we  invite  students  to  see  the  Institute 
in  operation. 

45  Walmer  Road  —  1  block  W.  of  Spadino,  2  blocks 
N.  of  Bloor  Coffee 


Around  Campus . . . 

Many  still  waiting  for  POSAP  grants 

Between  600  and  800  University  ot  Toronto  stu- 
dents have  still  not  received  the  second  instalment  ol 
their  POSAP  loans. 

"Only  about  300  of  these  have  been  waiting  for  a 
long  time,"  Lois  Reimer,  Director  of  the  Of  lice  of  Stu- 
dent Awards  said  in  an  interview  Friday.  "The  rest 
applied  after  Christmas." 

Miss  Reimer  blamed  the  "sheer  scale  of  the  pro- 
gram" for  the  long  delays.  "We  have  processed  over 
8000  applications,  and  some  have  been  pushed  aside 
in  the  press. 

"We  have,  however,  provided  the  Department  with 
a  list  of  the  delayed  grants,"  she  said,  "and  we  arc 
hoping  for  quick  action." 

SACCE  begins  criticism  this  week 

This  week  the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
will  distribute  course  evaluation  questionnaires  in 
arts  and  science  classes,  and  students  will  be  able  to 
criticize  their  courses  in  class  time. 

This  year's  course  evaluation  promises  to  be  bet- 
ter organized  and  more  comprehensive  than  last 
year's,  which  was  generally  considered  unsucessful. 

Under  the  full  cooperation  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Allan,  dean 
of  Arts  and  Science,  the  SACCE  will  cover  only  uni- 
versity-wide courses  unless  any  college  curriculum 
committee  makes  a  special  request  to  have  a  course 
evaluated. 

Students  will  mark  their  answers  on  IBM  cards, 
although  there  will  be  a  space  at  the  end  for  com- 
ments. 

The  results  will  be  published  in  the  summer  and 
mailed  to  students  in  early  fall. 


"ALL  KINDS  OF  BEAUTIFUL^ 
F  EXTRAORDINARY  •  UNUSUAL  1 
LUXURIOUS  •  PLAIN  *  FANCY  ' 


OPTICAL 

TORONTO 

3)9  BLOOR  ST.  W.,  WA.  5-4306 


VARSITY  STAFFERS  ore  reminded  that  the  elec- 
tion for  next  year's  editor  takes  place  at  1  p.m.  today, 
in  the  Vara,  office.  Anyone  who  has  worked  on  eight 
papers  or  more  this  year  in  any  capacity  is  eligible  to 
rote. 
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African  bloodbath  likely,  say  speakers 


By  JOE  LAUFER 
KATHY  ADAMS 
HARRIET  KIDECKEL 

Violent  revolution  is  the  only  solution  to 
Africa's  racial  problems,  according  to  speak- 
ers at  last  weekend's  Conference  on  African 
Affairs. 

"We  may  be  laying  the  foundations  for  fu- 
ture Vietnams  in  which  the  race  issue  is  the 
only  issue  that  exists,"  George  Houser,  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  American  Committee 
on  Africa,  told  an  audience  of  200. 

"There  has  been  frustration  and  despair 
when  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  have  been 
confronted  by  the  other  African  states,  be- 
cause the  non-racist  states  have  not  been 
backed  by  the  big  powers. 

"The  minority  forces  of  white  supremacy 
are  more  dominant  now  than  ever  before.  If 
there  is  no  peaceful  change,  then  it  will  be 
violent,"  he  said.. 

This  was  reiterated  by  Dr.  Gerald  Caplan, 
who  had  attended  a  university  in  Rhodesia 
and  seen  the  racial  problems  created  by  Ian 
Smith's  government. 

"Violent  revolution  is  the  only  solution  to 
the  racial  problem,"  he  told  an  audience  of 
fifty.  "Most  of  the  Negroes  are  prepared  to 
fight  —  if  given  the  lead." 

"The  big  western  powers  will  not  take  a 
stand  against  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  and 
the  UN  can  only  act  as  far  as  the  superpow- 
ers will  let  it  act,"  said  Richard  M.  Akwei, 


ambassador  and  permanent  representative 
of  Ghana  to  the  UN. 

"Africa  can  expect  little  help  from  the  big 
powers  and  the  UN  in  the  future.  When  all 
the  peaceful  methods  of  eliminating  colonial- 
ism and  racism  are  exhausted,  force  will  be 
justified,"  he  continued. 

Rev.  Gladstone  Hlabati,  imprisoned  for  his 
activities  in  the  nationalist  movement  in 
South  Africa,  and  now  with  the  African  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  South  Africa  in  the  U.S., 
spoke  passionately. 

"The  South  African  government  is  fascist 
and  needs  to  be  overthrown,"  he  said.  "The 
white  oppressors  must  be  killed.  Non-viol- 
ence works  only  where  the  opposition  has  a 
conscience. 

"War  is  more  than  a  threat.  A  Vietnam- 
like bloodbath  is  inevitable  in  South  Africa," 
he  declared. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Western  powers, 
and  especially  that  of  the  United  States,  to- 
wards Africa  was  severely  criticized. 

George  Houser  said  that  the  United  States 
had  lost  the  once-good  image  it  held  with 
Africa,  because  of  its  tacit  support  of  South 
Africa  and  its  poor  treatment  of  newly-inde- 
pendent African  states. 

"The  U.S.  has  a  large  investment  in  South 
Africa,  on  which  it  makes  a  21  per  cent  pro- 
fit," he  said.  "Its  present  policy  of  neither 
encouragement  nor  discouragement  is  in  fact 
one  which  encourages  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  present  industry. 


SAC  goes  to  President's  Council  today 


A  delegation  from  the 
Students  Administrative 
Council  will  go  to  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  President's 
Council  today  to  ask  for 
open  decision-making  on  uni- 
versity committees. 

The  President's  Council, 
established  in  1965,  is  a  cen- 
tral co-ordinating  body  com- 
prising representatives  from 
faculty,  administration  and 
the  board  of  governors. 

SAC  President  Tom  Faulk- 
ner said  Wednesday  night 
that  the  President's  Council 


was  "perhaps  the  only  body 
which  really  has  a  meaning- 
ful role  to  play  in  the  uni- 
versity." 

The  SAC  policy  on  secre- 
cy is  that  "meetings  of  de- 
cision-making bodies  of  the 
university  be  open  to  any 
member  of  the  university 
community,"  although  com- 
mittees could  vote  to  close 
the  doors  where  confident- 
iality was  essential. 

This  would  allow  the  pre- 
sence of  reporters  from  uni- 
versity publications,  but  bar 


members  of  the  outside 
press.  The  committees  could 
also  set  standards  of  con- 
duct for  observers  present. 

In  January  SAC  suspen- 
ded its  participation  in  the 
Placement  Service  advisory 
committee  until  its  "open- 
ness" policy  was  accepted. 

Attending  Monday's  closed 
meeting  is  an  exception  to 
normal  policy. 


CUS  president  urges  student  strikes 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  —  Students  should  go  on  strike  to  pro- 
test residence  and  tuition  fee  hikes  says  Hugh  Armstrong, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students. 

"It  is  clear  that  cos's  must  go  down,"  he  said  last 
week  "but  provincial  governments  want  to  let  costs  go  up. 

"This  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  students  to  or- 
ganize more  effectively  in  order  to  make  their  demands 
more  forcefully  to  admlnstrations  and  provincial  govern- 
ments." 

He  cited  Newfoundland  which  has  abolished  tuition 
fees  and  pays  stipends  to  students,  and  Ontario's  system 
of  stabilizing  fees  and  granting  financial  aid  to  needy  stu- 
dents as  proof  that  governments  can  freeze  fees  or  lower 
them. 

Armstrong  also  urged  builders  to  make  use  of  build- 
'ng  techniques  pioneered  by  co-op  residences  to  lower  re- 
sidence fees. 

"If  it  can  be  done  for  $5  000,  there's  no  reason  why  it 
should  cost  more." 


CUS  wins  again 

GUELPH  (CUP)  — 
The  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  won  its  fifth  re- 
ferendum of  the  year 
Wednesday. 

University  of  Guelph 
students  voted  564  to  310 
in  favour  of  the  national 
union,  along  with  the  On- 
tario Union  of  Students 
which  was  on  the  same 
ballot. 

CUS  President  Hugh 
Armstrong  said  the  fact 
that  CUS  has  won  five  out 
of  six  referenda  indicates 
the  union  has  broad  stu- 
dent support  for  its  po- 
licies. 


Hart  House  |y 


ART  GALLERY 
FORMAL  OPENING 

of 

PiLULORUM 

(or  the  meaning  of  the  PILL) 
TO-DAY,  4-6  p.m. 
(Ladies  Welcome) 

TOM  THOMSON  NIGHT 

There  ore  some  who  contend  that  Tom  Thomson, 
Canada's  great  pointer,  met  his  death  through  circum- 
stances other  than  those  recorded  at  the  inquest  held 
at  Canoe  Lake  in  July  1917.  Furthermore  His  Honour, 
Judge  Little  and  Mr.  Jack  Eastaugh,  (two  senior  members 
of  the  House)  hove  o  documented  case  to  prove  that  the 
body  was  buried  outside  a  cemetery  ot  Canoe  Lake. 
An  Interesting  Tale? 
Music  Room,  at  9  p.m.  Monday,  Morch  4th 

HOUSE  &  LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES  PRESENT 
ALLEN  GINSBERG 

Wednesday,  March  6th 
Great  Hail,  9  p.m. 
Ticket  Pick  up:  East  Common  Room 
To-Day,  8:30  a.m. 
(Small  number  reserved  for  10:30  a.m.) 
'Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  PRESENTS 
VARSITY  BLUES  GO  TO  INNSBRUCK 

Discussion  &  Slides 
by 

Murray  Stroud 
Wednesday,  March  6th 
Music  Room  —  t :  1  0  p.m. 
Ladies  Welcome  —  Lunches  Allowed 

ELECTION  DAY 
MARCH  6t(i 


GLEE  CLUB  AUDITIONS 

Morch  7th  &  1  1  th 
Music  Room,  4-6  p.m. 

CAMERA  CLUB 

Exhibition  Slides  &  Prints 
can  now  be  picked  up 
at  Hall  Porter's  Desk 


ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 
We  specialize  in  long  hair  styling 
20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  ?loor  St.  W.  Corner  Spad.'na  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823  


RANDOM  EDITOR 

SAC  is  taking  applications  NOW! 

Address  Submissions  to  SAC 
Communications 
Commissioner  —  SAC  Building 

Applications  must  be  recieved  no  later  than 
12  NOON  WED.  MARCH  4, 1968 
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Lawyers  — controry  to  the  beliefs  of  many 
people  —  ore  in  many  respects  almost  human. 

A  lawyer  has  interests,  hobbies  and  activi- 
ties outside  of  bis  professional  life.  His  inter- 
ests  may  be  many  and  varied.  He  may  olso 
experience  many  colls  upon  his  spore  time 
because  of  his  professional  standing.  Further, 


he  is  aware  that  there  is  some  economic  ben. 
efit  to  be  derived  from  his  outside  activities 
They  can  result  in  the  creation  of  potential 
clients  ond  legal  business. 


the  law 


There  are  more  than  400  law  students 
on  this  campus,  all  of  whom  would  be  well- 
advised  to  read  today's  feature  on  the  Vil- 
lage Bar.  Not  just  a  cursory  reading  bul 
a  very  careful  one,  especially  for  the  woy 
the  people  quoted  see  the  low  profession. 

The  Villuge  Bar  is  an  attempt  to  take  the 
law  out  on  the  street  and  make  it  relevant  to 
the  people  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

When  the  Bar  was  formed  last  summer 
there  was  a  big  need  for  this  type  of  ser- 
vice: hippies  were  being  hassled  unneces- 
sarily by  the  police  ond  no  matter  what  you 


think  of  them,  you  can't  forget  that  they're 
kids  entitled  to  the  same  protections  as 
anyone  else. 

Yet,  the  lawyers  ond  law  students  con- 
nected' with  the  Village  Bar  encountered  a 
fair  amount  of  resistance  from  the  law  pro- 
fession. Complaints  were  made  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada that  they  were  bastardizing  the  image 
of  the  lawyer  in  our  society. 

The  complaint,  of  course,  was  about  the 
image  —  that  large  desk  and  briefcase  con- 
cept —  of  the  members  of  the  profession. 
Members  don't  think  very  much  about  the 
law  itself  any  more. 

The  reason  for  that  can  be  found  in  tha 


LETTERS 


it's  good  but  has  faults 

Sir:  MJ 

In  regard  to  Professor  Tonge's  letter  in  Fridays 
Varsity  entitled  "Setting  It  Straight  (2)",  I  feel 
constrained  to  rely  to  the  imputations  made  against 
my  person. 

Firstly  as  stated  in  the  original  story  by  Mike 
Kesterton,  I  spent  a  most  exciting  and  interesting 
summer  in  England,  both  at  my  work,  and  later 
while  travelling.  Indeed,  I  am  most  anxious  to  re- 
turn and  my  comment  to  Mr.  Kesterton  was  that, 
the  next  time,  I  would  take  a  SAC  flight  and  arrange 
my  own  job  as  it  would  be  less  expensive,  although 
I.S.I.S.  help  is  invaluable  for  anyone  planning  to 
work  in  Europe  for  the  first  time. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Kesterton  misquoted  me  in  his  ar- 
ticle perhaps  because  a  considerable  period  of  time 
'lapsed  between  our  lone  telephone  conversation,  and 
the  printing  of  the  article.  I  have  never  personally 
written  to  Prof.  Tonge  —  I  have  had  no  complaints; 
I  did  say  however,  that  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
unable  to  obtain  I.S.I.S.  "on-the- job-assistance" 
despite  assurances  in  the  I.S.I.S.  magazine,  wrote  to 
the  good  professor,  and  at  the  time  of  my  talk  with 
Mr  Kesterton,  had  received  no  reply.  Furthermore, 
I  did  go  to  the  I.SJ.S.  headquarters  in  Brussels, 
and  found  the  organization's  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  certainly  not  what  one  would  expect  from  the 
picture  in  the  I.S.I. S.  magazine. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  restate  my  original  concern: 
that  I.S.I.S.  (as  Prof.  Tonge  admits)  does  have  its 
faults;  as  merely  one  example,  I.S.I.S.  failed  to  ar- 
range for  our  group's  British  work  permits  and  we 
were  told  to  tell  customs  that  we  were  only  tourists, 
forcing  us  to  fabricate  stories  in  order  to  enter  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  intemperate  re- 
marks made  by  Prof.  Tonge,  I  still  think  that  I.S.I.S. 
is  a  worthwhile  organization  and  that  the  I.S.I.S. 
style  of  program  is  a  good  one. 

Donald  Kibblewhite  (Wycb'ffe  College) 

one  for  engineers  too 

Sin 

My  congratulations  for  the  article  "Spend  a  Sum- 
mer on  the  Seine  .  .  ."  (Feb.  14).  I  would  like  to 
add  some  more  details  which  might  be  of  interest. 

Parallel  to  the  AIESEC  (1' Association  Internation- 
ale des  Etudiantes  en  Sciences  Economiques  et  Com- 
merciales)  for  students  in  Business,  there  is 
IAESTE,  the  International  Associaiton  for  Exchange 
Students  in  Engineering.  This  is  a  non-profit  mova- 
ment,  offering  practical  training  of  two  to  six  months 
in  many  European  and  American  countries. 

The  conditions  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student. 

2.  Travel  expenses  are  paid.  The  salary  provided  is 
enough  to  cover  accommodation,  food  and  some  ex- 
tras (530.00  DM  in  Germany  in  1962). 

3.  The  student  must  be  in  3rd  year  or  4th  year  of 
a  4-year  Engineering  course. 

When  I  was  in  Europe  in  an  Engineering  College, 
thanks  to  that  organization,  many  students  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  Spain,  Italy,  Nederland,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Poland,  and  Sweden.  Usually  they 
were  quite  happy  with  their  foreign  experience. 

In  Great  Britain,  if  as  you  say,  Canadians  can  wont 
without  a  work  permit,  I  am  sure  that  finding  a 
summer  job  is  rather  easy.  But  for  people  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  possible  only  in 
the  native  country. 

In  Germany,  you  can  find  jobs  by  asking  in  AR- 
BEITSAMT  in  the  larger  towns.  In  1963  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  a  good  summer  job  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  all  Europe  it  is  possible  to  enroll  in  summer 
camps  for  a  duration  of  at  least  three  weeks.  Usually 
for  6  to  8  hours'  work  a  day,  accommodation  and 
food  are  provided.  Usually  you  pay  nothing  and  get 
no  money.  But  this  is  the  place  where  you  can 
meet  students  and  workers  from  all  over  Europe. 

I  worked  for  two  weeks  in  one  of  those  camps  m 
England  (Concordia).  I  got  10  pounds  a  week  and  1 
had  to  pay  3  pounds  10  shillings  for  the  accommo- 
dation. It  was  my  first  exj.erience  in  the  country;  I 
had  to  pick  apples,  apples,  apples. 

Such  camps  are  also  organized  in  France.  In  vine- 
yards you  are  paid  10.00  F  a  day.  The  accommoda- 
tion and  red  wine  are  free. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  the  address  I  can  write 
to  one  of  my  friends  in  Europe,  but  anyway,  I  thinn 
it  is  possible  to  go  to  Europe  without  paying  $150 
to  ISIS. 


Most  of  the  students  I  know  who  visited  Europe 
brought  back  a  positive  impression  and  said  they 
now  understand  the  people  of  the  "old  countries" 
better.  .    .  .  _    ,  . 

Daniel  Doutnaux, 
Dept.  of  Chemical  Engineering 


three  tidbits 


These  (three  clippings)  might  be  of  interest  to 
you. 

ESTIMATED  FIVE  HUNDRED  ARE  ARRESTED 
IN  CAMPUS  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  2  MONTHS 
Preliminary  information  collected  by  the  National 
Student  Association  indicates  an  estimated  500  stu- 
dents were  arrested  during  on-campus  demonstra- 
tions during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
NSA  staff  members  collecting  data  reported  the? 
have  counted  410  arrests  and  730  disciplinary  cita- 
tions on  more  than  40  campuses  during  the  two- 
month  period,  but  that  the  totals  are  expected  to 
reach  500  and  1,000,  respectively.  The  NSA  study  "s 
limited  to  demonstrations  of  more  than  40  persons 
on  college  and  university  campuses. 

Not  counted  by  the  NSA  were  students  arrested 
away  from  campuses  as  part  of  national  anti-war 
demonstrations.  (From  Higher  Education  and  Na- 
tional Affairs,  ACE,  Washington,  D.C.) 

PROF.  QUITS  AFTER  PARKING  CHANGE 
Minnesota  is  cold  in  winter  (10  to  25  degrees  be- 
low zero),  and  especially  so  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  it  seems.  A  recent  newspaper  report  tells 
of  a  periodontist  (gum  specialist)  who  taught  one 
day  a  week  at  the  university's  School  of  Dentistr/, 
and  had  a  reserved  parking  space  in  an  inside  heai- 
ed  garage.  When  notified  that  the  university  had  re- 
shuffled parking  spaces,  and  his  space  would  hence- 
forth be  in  an  open  parking  ramp,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  an  associate  dentistry  professor.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  don't  care  about  the  car.  It's 
me  I'm  worried  about." 

DISCRIMINATION 
Now  a  university  is  being  charged  with  a  different 
kind  of  discrimination  —  discrimination  against 
out-of-state  students!  A  University  of  Iowa  law  stu- 
dent has  brought  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  chal- 
lenging the  right  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Regents,  the 
governing  body,  to  authorize  state  schools  to  charge 
out-of-state  students  higher  tuition  than  in-state 
students,  according  to  an  item  in  The  National  Ob- 
server for  May  15,  1967. 

Tom  Lawson, 
Safety  and  Security  Division, 
University  of  Toronto. 

an  overlooked  letter 

Sir: 

In  Canada  the  struggle  of  French  Canadians  for 
freedom  to  assert  and  maintain  their  cultural  iden- 
tity often  overshadows  similar  needs  in  other  ethnic 
groups.  I  take  this  occasion,  the  beginnnig  of  the 
new  year,  to  bring  to  the  fore  the  cultural  plight 
of  a  large  ethnic  group  here  in  this  very  university, 
namely  the  Chinese  student  community.  Our  num- 
bers exceed  500  and  we  can  mostly  be  found  swel- 
ling the  ranks  of  the  science  and  engineering  facul- 
ties. It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  contribute  signift- 
cantly  to  this  university  community  and  indeed  pro- 
vide more  than  our  fair  share  of  scholarship.  Yet 
despite  this  we  are  not  given  official  recognition 
nor  are  we  identified  as  a  separate  people  by  the 
administration  or  the  scholastic  community  —  we 
are  denied  public  cultural  expression,  so  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  identity. 

So  much  for  criticism  —  now  how  can  this  unfor- 
tunate situation  be  remedied?  No,  I  am  not  advo- 
cating a  cultural  revolution  on  campus  but  perhaps 
we  can  follow  in  the  steps  of  other  slightly  more  en- 
lightened university  administrations.  Last  year  when 
I  was  attending  St.  Mary's  University  in  Halifax, 
about  the  time  of  the  Chinese  new  year  the  tiny 
Chinese  community  (pop.  10)  was  officially  treated 
by  the  administration  to  a  sumptuous  luncheon,  ex- 
quisitely prepared  and  featuring  exotic  foods.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  were  officially  relieved  of  the  obli- 
gation to  attend  classes  or  submit  assignments  for 
a  period  of  two  days. 

Might  not  the  administration  institute  similar  cus- 
toms in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  slightly 
more  sizeable  Oriental  contingent  based  at  the 
U  of  T. 

A.  F.  (I  APSC) 


appeal  of  the  profession  to  most  of  the 
young  men  that  go  into  it  —  money  and 
status.  Helping  scruffy  hippies,  to  them,  was 
somehow  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Desks  and  large  cars  and  briefcases  and 
large  houses  are  supposed  to  bring  o  man 
this  dignity.  The  profession  seems  to  hove 
forgotten  about  the  only  real  source  of  its 
dignity,  helping  people. 

They  speak  about  the  important  protec- 
tive function  they  serve,  but  it's  hard  to  find 
much  evidence  that  they  actually  have  any 
real  belief  in  that  function  any  more.  Of 
course,  they'll  mention  the  good  work  they 
ore  doing  with  Ontario's  Legal  Aid  service, 
olso  initiated  last  year. 

But  it's  also  true  that  they  get  paid  to 
work  in  that  program.  For  younger  lawyers 
who  have  just  opened  offices  and  aren't  get- 
ting a  steady  flow  of  clients  yet,  the  plan 
is  a  good  source  of  work.  And  then,  when 
you  talk  to  some  of  the  people  who  have  had 
need  to  coll  on  the  Legai  Aid  plan  for  help 
and  hear  them  tell  of  the  unconcerned  way 
lawyers  have  treated  them,  one  has  to  won- 
der if  the  lawyers  are  there  to  help  people 
or  themselves. 

Not  all  lawyers  are  this  way,  of  course, 
and  the  some  charges  can  be  made  of  most 
professions  in  our  society.  A  report  issued 
recently  showed  that  some  doctors,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  qualified  to  treat  patients.  A 
few  are  actually  dangerous. 

It's  necessary  for  students  who  go  into 
these  professions  to  do  a  little  bit  of  soul 
searching  and  to  see  their  profession  less  as 
a  tool  for  social  mobility  ond  more  as  a  tool 
for  expressing  their  own  humanity. 

notes... 

Logos  is  a  new  underground  paper  from 
Montreal  dedicated  as  are  all  these  little 
journals  to  complete  freedom  of  the  indi 
vidual. 

In  the  most  recent  issue  appears  an  at 
tide  on  liberation  of  the  person  from  the 
junk,  chemicals  and  other  worthless  things 
his  diet  puts  into  his  body.  Deep  inside  the 
article,  you'll  find  this  paragraph: 

"Psychedelic  drugs  bring  change  but  nc 
freedom.  Instead  of  being  chained  to  the 
exterior  slave  system,  the  'head'  becomes 
chained  to  his  own  interior  slave  system." 

It's  good  to  see  an  underground  journal 
taking  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  drug 
scene  than  all  the  others  who  have  bought 
Timothy  Leary's  message  os  dogma  and 
thereby  forgotten  to  took  around. 

If  they  did,  they'd  see  all  those  people 
who  misuse  drugs  and  marijuana  and  yet 
say  how  free  they  are. 
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What's  OUS  done  lately? 
Clarify  issues,  mobilize  forces! 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 


When  500  Laurentian  University  students 
marched  on  Sudbury  city  hall  to  back  up  de- 
mands for  a  campus  pub  recently,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Union  of  Students  was  there. 

"Did  you  cause  the  demonstration  yourself?"  I 
asked  vice-president  Brian  Switzman  last  night  in 
an  interview. 

"Well,  not  exactly  . . ." 

"That  means  you  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it  doesn't 
it?" 

"Well,  it's  pretty  hard  to  step  back  and  say 
that,"  he  countered. 

Curiously  enough  when  800-odd  Ontario  College 
of  Art  students  marched  on  Queen's  Park  last 


Brion  Switzman  of  OUS  addressing  OCA  stud- 
ents last  week.  Half-hidden  behind  the  micro- 
phone is  Michael  Adamson,  co-chairman  of  the 
drawing  and  painting  committee  which  initiated 
the  sit-in. 


week,  the  entire  OUS  executive,  including  Swit- 
zman, was  there. 

Not  that  the  OUS  is  a  take-over  group  nor  is 
it  an  active  fomenter  of  rebellion.  But  when  the 
situation  warrants  strong  action,  as  Switzman 
says,  We  can  supply  a  certain  amount  of  techni- 
cal mrormation." 

The  OUS  supplied  a  lot  of  technical  information 
during  the  OCA  revolt,  especially  in  planning  the 
march.  Sound  equipment,  speakers,  the  legal  as- 
PtCtfv.  3 tdemonstra'i<»i  ("They  didn't  even  know 
whether  they  could  march  on  the  road  or  not."). 

NOT  MAIN  FUNCTION 

But  Switzman  doesn't  see  this  as  the  primary 
function  of  the  OUS  in  that  or  any  other  demons- 
tration. Our  job  is  to  try  to  develop  leadership 
within  the  group,  and  get  people  thinking  in  a  di- 
sciplined way. 

"When  you  release  people  from  a  structure  you 
get  mass  chaos,"  he  explains.  "After  three  or  four 
months  it  works  itself  out. 

"But  when  you've  only  got  a  limited  time  you 
need  immediate  impact  plus  a  disciplined  exami- 
nation of  your  activities,  answers,  goals  and  how 
to  achieve  them." 

BACKBONE 

Lillian  Smith  an  attractive  third  year  advertis- 
ing student  at  OCA,  doesn't  describe  it  exactly 
that  way. 

"They  gave  us  backbone,"  she  says.  "Before  the 
OUS  stepped  in  we  were  disorganized  and  haphaz- 
ard. They  helped  us  work  together." 

("It's  a  new  concept,  working  together,"  Switz- 
man broke  in.  "It's  a  fantastic  thing  to  happen  to 
a  university.") 

"The  OUS  speakers  sparked  our  interest,"  Lil- 
lian added.  "They  stabilized  the  audience— we 
were  pretty  wishy-washy  at  first.  Somebody'd  at- 
tack the  administration  and  we'd  cheer,  then 
somebody  else  would  praise  (OCA  principal) 
Watson  and  we'd  cheer  him  too. 

"The  OUS  helped  clarify  the  issues." 

Switzman  and  OUS  president  Monique  Oullette 
spent  most  of  the  week  and  a  half  of  the  boy- 
cott at  the  college,  except  for  meetings  with  OCA 
staff  and  students  in  the  cluttered  OUS  office  at 
91  St.  George. 

Fr.lTTERING  DEBATE 

"When  I  first  got  to  the  college,"  Switzman  re- 
called, "there  was  a  frittering  debate.  So  I  went 
to  the  mike  and  spoke  my  mind.  At  that  point 
it  had  become  a  personal  issue." 

A  Telegram  photographer  interrupted  the  dis- 
cussion. He  wanted  a  picture  for  an  interview 
story  with  a  member  of  the  OCA  board  of  gover- 
nors. Switzman  said  the  member  calls  the  OUS 
"a  fascist,  Communist  organization." 

"They're  out  to  screw  you,''  I  said. 

"It's  still  better  to  talk  to  the  press,"  Switzman 
said.  "Maybe  they  won't  hit  you  so  hard. 

"Besides,  what  you're  called  isn't  important." 


...and  Hersh  Ezrin's  comment 


By  HERSH  EZRIN 
President,  U.C.  Literary 
and  Athletic  Society 

The  Students  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Art 
nave  won  a  significant  victory  in  their  struggles 
against  certain  school  authorities.  However,  the 
real  issues  have  vet  to  be  debated  in  the  commit- 
tees that  are  to  be  established  at  the  request  of 
Education  Minister  William  Davis. 

The  events  at  the  college  these  last  two  weeks 
nave  great  importance  in  a  number  of  ways. 
™*t,  they  have  given  impetus  and  supplied 
encouragement  to  the  other  students  who  may 
,  .  suffering  „nder  some  of  the  same  ills  that 
ea  to  the  student  strike  at  the  College  of  Art. 

0l  2ja  !?™ader  view.  the  most  important  feature 
tne  OCA  piotest  was  not  the  Minister's  state- 


s 


ment  but  rather  that  the  statement  was  actually 
made.  Credit  for  this  achievement  must  be  eq- 
ually distributed  to  the  Drawing  and  Painting 
Committee  at  OCA,  the  student  council  there 
and  the  Ontario  Union  of  Students. 

OUS,  the  provincial  arm  of  the  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Students,  has  worked  with  vigor  in  a 
number  of  areas  important  to  students.  Semin- 
ars on  barriers  to  higher  education,  the  High 
School  Union  of  Students  project,  writing  re- 
ports and  requests  to  submit  to  the  provincial 
education  department  are  examples  of  the  work 
its  numbers  have  done  with  very  little  publicity. 

The  success  of  the  OCA  project  will,  no  doubt, 
enhance  the  stature  of  the  OUS  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  more  students  and  student  bodies 
around  the  province  will  be  willing  to  ask  OUS 
for  assistance. 


column  and  a  half 

drawing  on  tradition 

In  recent  years,  student  government  on 
this  campus  has  become  just  that— govern- 
ment. Seeking  wisdom  and  guidance  from 
the  inestimable  lore  of  British  governmen- 
tal traditions,  our  student  leaders  have  de- 
veloped a  sort  of  Parliament,  a  chief  of 
state,  an  executive  council,  and  of  course 
that  mdispensible  accoutrement,  a  small 
but  ever-expanding  bureaucracy. 

But  somewhere  along  the  way,  our  lead-  ! 
ers  have  neglected  that  most  treasured  of  i 
British  traditions  —  the  Royal  (or  Prime  ! 
Ministerial)  Mistress. 

Think  of  the  great  epochs  of  British  gov-  I 
ernment  and  what  immediately  springs  to  I 
mind?  Why.  of  course!  The  crucial  role  of  1 
the  mistress. 

The  Hanoverians  had  their  supply  of  I 
"ladies-in-waiting";  we  need  not  ask,  "wait-  I 
ing  for  what?"  Whenever  the  pressures  of  1 
politics  oeat  hard,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  I 
(among  others)  sought  solace  in  the  relax-  j 
ing  company  of  one  Harrictte  Wilson. 

In  more  recent  times.  Prime  Ministers  Ii 
Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  are  remembered  I 
more  for  the  talents  of  their  mistresses  I 
than  the  accomplishments  of  their  minis-  ! 
tries. 

And  if  the  Canadian  government  had  had  I 
the  wisdom  to  continue  this  noteworthy  ii 
British  tradition,  Peter  Newman  would  | 
have  been  able  to  discern  more  tantalizing  I 
proofs  of  Parliamentary  crisis  than  the  !i 
increased  consumption  of  ice  water.  What  ii 
a  dreary  way  to  bring  down  a  government!  Ii 

The  lesson  is  clear:  efficient  government  Ii 
demands  the  presence  of  an  efficient  gov-  I 
ernmental  mistress. 

SAC  should  immediately  dip  into  its  con-  i 
tingency  reserve  and  procure  an  official  I 
SAC  mistress. 

Apart  from  her  limited  sexual  functions,  ii 
the  presence  of  an  official  mistress  would  j! 
automatically  institutionalize  intrigue  and  I! 
provide  a  cloak  of  respectability  to  plots,  jl 
cabals,  and  conspiracies. 

In  its  present  mistressless  state  SAC  jj 
is  often  merely  the  tool  of  the  inner  I 
clique  til?  executive.  Ordinary  SAC  mem-  || 
bers  are  usually  unable  to  thwart  the  poli-  11 
cies  of  the  dedicated,  hard-working,  incor-  I; 
ruptible  executive. 

But  note  what  would  happen  if  there  II 
were  a  mistress.  The  executive  would  be-  I 
come  distracted,  maybe  even  a  hint  of  l|j 
corruntion  (on  the  premise  that  boys  will  !jj 
be  beys);  suddenly  debates  will  become  11 
more  meaningful,  the  rule  of  the  executive  ill 
will  be  broken,  democracy  will  triumph!  ij! 
SAC  meetings  will  once  again  be  scenes  of  jj! 
passions  and  politics  as  the  president  and  Hi 
his  supporters  do  battle  with  the  mistress  ijl 
and  her  friends  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  HI 
to  the  outcome?  jjj 
Note  especially  the  essentially  Parhamen-  jj| 
tary  role  of  the  mistress.  She  is  a  purveyor,  III 
not  of  lust  and  adultry.  but  rather  of  de-  lj-i 
mocracy  and  freedom.  Hiring  a  nympho-  jij 
maniac  would  be  quite  inappropriate.  Why,  lii 
a  successful  mistress  could  be  ugly,  frigid,  H 
and  sexless.  Any  typical  Innis  freshie  would  Hi 
do  quite  nicely. 

The  necessity  for  a  mistress  in  govern-  Hi 
ment  was  briefly  discussed  in  John  Stein-  i|j 
beck's  charming  novel,  The  Short  Reign  of  |H 
Pippin  IV. 

In  the  midst  of  yet  another  crisis.  French 
politicians  decide  to  restore  the  monarchy. 
One  of  the  reluctant  king's  first  tasks  is  to 
obtain  a  mistress  "to  enlighten  your  peo- 
ple with  her  extravagance  and  charming 
unreliability."  A  suitable  candidate  is  pj 
found,  buf  poor  Pippin  never  gets  to  see 
her,  let  alone  sleep  with  her.  The  monar- 
chy is  soon  overthrown,  but  at  least  the 
mistress  did  her  job  well. 

Unless  provision  is  made  for  the  imme- 
diate acquisition  of  mistresses,  SAC  can 
never  expect  to  achieve  true  respectability. 

What  a  glorious  day  it  will  be!  Student 
government  thrusts  ahead  into  areas  where 
adult  governments  dare  to  tread. 

— Paul  Carson 
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Trinity  College  Literary  Institute 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 
8:00  p.m.  Tonite  Seeley  Hall 

"THINGS  THAT  GO 
BUMP  IN  THE  NIGHT" 

DR.  PAUL  CHRISTIE 

Superintendent  Ontario  Hospital 


The  St.  Michael's  College  Music  Guild 

Presents 

THE  INTERNATIONALLY  ACCLAIMED 

CHARLES  LLOYD  QUARTET 

□t 

Convocation  Holl  —  University  of  Toronto 

FRIDAY  MARCH  IS  8:30  P.M. 

TICKETS'.  $2.00 
ot 

SAM'S  RECORDS  (Yonge  St.) 
COOP  —  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 
SAC  office  —  U  of  T 

Advance  Sale  Only  —  Positively  no  tickets  at  door 
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the  hippie.. 


If  a  policeman  stops  you  on  the  street, 
and  asks  you  your  name,  what  do  you  do? 

Do  you  have  to  give  it  to  him?  Tell 
him  where  you  live?  Where  you  are  go- 
ing? Snow  him  how  much  you  have  in 
your  pockets? 

If  he  tells  you  to  come  along  to  the 
station,  do  you  have  to  come?  Do  they 
have  to  tell  you  the  charge?  Do  you  have 
the  right  to  call  anyone,  or  to  get  a 
lawyer? 

If  you  happen  to  be  clean-cut  and 
respectably-dressed,  the  questions  are 
for  the  most  part  hypothetical.  The  men 
in  blue  are  pretty  unlikely  to  bother  you. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  happen  to 
be  bearded,  long-haired,  ragged,  or  show 
other  such  signs  of  total  perversion, 
you  can  count  on  going  through  the  po- 
lice-interrogation ritual  rather  often, 
particularly  if  you  frequent  the  York- 
ville  ViJ.'age. 


and  have  been  connected  with  SNCC, 
SUPA  and  other  radical  organizations. 

But  ssys  Paul  Copeland,  a  young  law- 
yer  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar, 
"everybody  does  his  own  little  thing. 
Everybody  joined  for  his  own  particular 
reasons,  and  there's  never  been  any  pres- 
sure to  make  anyone  conform  to  a  fixed 
standard. 

"The  only  member  we've  pressured 
out "  he  said,  "was  a  fellow  who  joined 
just  to  see  how  many  teeny-boppers  he 
could  mr-ike." 

'  The  methods  employed  by  the  Village 
Bar  are  of  necessity  unorthodox.  "The 
hippies  have  no  affinity  to  law,  or  legal 
process,''  says  Ruby. 

So  last  summer  the  Bar  stationed  a 
young  lawyer  and  a  law  student  every  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  night  in  front  of  the 
"Grab  Bag"  shop  in  Yorkville,  dispensing 
advice  10  the  hip  and  the  occasional  sub- 


"The  hippies  have  no  affinity  to  law,  or  legal  process" 


And  it's  also  quite  likely  your  only 
source  of  legal  advice  will  be  the  jail 
guard  who  advises  you  to  plead  guilty. 

Any  arrest  is  a  confusing  and  fright- 
ening situation  and  most  of  the  kids  in 
Yorkville  are  no  more  able  to  cope  with 
police  action  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  the 
police  have  been  exerting  constant  pres- 
sure to  drive  them  out  of  Yorkville,  says 
Clayton  Ruby,  an  articling  law  student, 
mostly  by  pressing  flimsy  vagrancy  and 
trespassing  charges. 

A  distance  for  this  police  "harassment" 
and  a  general  respect  for  the  "hippie 
ethic"  led  Ruby  last  summer  to  form 
"The  Village  Bar." 

The  Village  Bar  is  a  group  of  young 
lawyers  and  law  students  who  offer  free 
legal  advice  and  information  to  Yorkville 
residents. 

Most  of  them  believe,  like  Ruby,  that  the 
"law  must  be  made  relevant  to  society," 
that  the  old  form  of  lawyer-client  re- 
lationship lacks  humanity. 

Many,  like  Ruby,  seek  "social  change" 


urban  kid  with  a  traffic  violation. 

The  Diggers  distributed  cards  with  the 
phone  number  of  a  twenty-four  hour 
answenng  service  which  a  Village  resi- 
dent could  call  before,  during  or  after 
being  "busted." 

The  answering  service  which  is  still 
in  operation,  is  manned  by  lawyers  and 
law  students  in  24  hour  shifts. 

The  lawyer  on  duty  gives  advice  to 
anyone  who  calls  up  in  his  shift.  He 
pleads  in  court  the  trivial  "summary 
cases  like  vagrancy  (which  makes  up  90 
per  cent  of  their  business)  and  trespas- 
sing. 

If  the  client  is  charged  with  a  more 
serious,  indictable  offence,  the  duty  la^" 
yer  refers  him  to  three  reputable  la^* 
yers,  who  can,  if  necessary,  be  paid  by 
legal  aid.  The  Village  Bar  does  not  han- 
dle narcotics  cases. 

Also  common  are  landlord  tenant  prob* 
lems  and  runaways  whose  parents  try  *° 
use  the  law  to  get  them  back  home. 


oocnon  ib4ll)  of  the  Criminal  Code: 

Everyone  commits  vagrancy  who 
a)  not  having  any  apparent  means  of  sun- 
port  is  found  wandering  abroad  or  tresoasslnn 
and  does  not,  when  required  iu  JL  V  9 
sence  in  the  place  where\etfoS  Y  " 


■ "the  law 


text  by 
LOUIS  ERLICHMAN 
photos  by 
JOHN  SWAIGEN 


do  more  than  just  offer  le- 
says  Copeland. 

1st  a  kind  of  social  work, 
for  kids.  We  refer  them  to 
ies,  if  we  can. 

these  kids  are  too  alienated 
gal  aid.  A  lot  of  them  are 
lestructive.  They  will  miss 
or  plead  guilty,  and  end  up 
inal  record  that  will  make  it 
hem   if  they  decide   to  go 

feels  part  of  the  problem  is 
Hy  knows  their  rights,  it's  a 
ur  profession,''  he  says. 

:e  can  con  you  along,  snow 
jnfession.  Most  of  these  kids 
lever  been  in  trouble  don't 
ng.  so  they  open  their  mouths 
swed. 

experienced  criminals  who 
it's  about  and  keep  their 


In  order  to  bridge  the  education  gap 
the  Bar  last  summer  gave  a  series  of 
legal  talks,  featuring  dramatized  arrests, 
in  the  basement  of  St.  Paul's  United 
Church  They  are  now  in  the  process  of 
producing  a  pamphlet  in  the  "hip"  vern- 
acular explaining  to  the  uninformed  that 
they  should  ask  to  be  told  their  charge 
before  submitting  to  arrest,  ask  for 
search  warrants  before  they  let  police- 
men wander  through  their  houses,  and 
other  such  useful  bits  of  advice. 

The  Bar  is  also  setting  up  an  advice 
centre  in  the  new  Diggers  House  on  Spa- 
dina  Road. 

Sitting  behind  the  mahogany  desk  in 
his  stylish  apartment,  Ruby  explained  his 
reasons  for  forming  the  group: 

"In  law,  I'm  concerned  with  the  way 
the  law  affects  people.  What  does  it 
mean  about  society  when  you  see  a  pat- 
tern of  illegal  searches,  and  spurious  ar- 
rests." Sipping  a  pepsi,  he  continued, 
"Law  ought  to  be  involved  in  social 
change.  We're  trying  to  make  law  relevant 
to  people,  lo  make  it  human." 


Linda,  16,  left  her  suburban  home  Saturday  morning' and 
moved  into  a  room  in  Yorkville  Village. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  police,  acting  on 
the  request  of  her  parents,  arrested  her  as  she  went  downstairs 
from  her  room  to  buy  a  coke.  She  had  $12  in  her  pocket  She 
was  charged  with  vagrancy. 

In  court  the  next  day  she  was  defended  by  a  lawyer  from 
the  Village  Bar.  The  charge  was  withd  rawn.  She  went  back  to 
Yorkville. 

Two  days  later  she  was  again  arrested  for  vagrancy.  This 
time  her  parents  protested  that  Linda  had  been  receiving 
psychiatric  therapy  before  running  away.  Consequently  she  was 
remanded  for  60  days  to  Whitby  Mental  Hospital  for  a  pre- 
trial examination. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  morning  (ten  days  after  her 
original  arrest)  the  Bar  lawyer  secured  her  release  Linda 
returned  home. 


"the  Village  Bar 


Clayton  Ruby  at  left  counsels  a  Yorkville  habitue. 


le,P  anybody  to  ovoid  the  law  unless  he  ollows  us  to  structure  his  l«e  for 


He  ta'ked  about  the  dehumanizing  ef- 
fect of  orthodox  legal  procedures.  "The 
client  is  a  human  being  with  a  problem. 
The  lawyer  cuts  away  most  of  his  prob- 
lem and  most  of  his  life  to  get  down  to 
the  legal  kernel  of  the  matter.  The  client 
becomes  a  number  the  moment  he  com- 
es into  the  office." 

What  kind  of  reception  has  the  Bar 
received  from  the  legal  profession?  "Parts 
of  the  profession  are  pissed  off  with  the 
unorthodox  methods  of  the  Village  Bar," 
Copeland  said.  "Others  think  it  is  fairly 
important  and  useful."  "I  am  sure,"  Ruby 
said,  "that  there  are  a  number  of  lawyers 
who  feel  our  style  is  noi  in  keeping  with 
their  image  of  a,  lawyer.'* 

One  law  student  who  attended  a  Vil- 
lage B:.r  meeting  decided  not  to  take 
'part  in  the  scheme.  "It's  just  helping 
dope-pushers  to  avoid  the  law,"  he  said. 
Ruby  denies  this  charge.  "We  can't  help 
anybody  to  avoid  the  law  unless  he  al- 
lows 'is  to  structure  his  life  for  him. 
We  just  tell  them  to  keep  away  from 
drugs." 

The  Bar  has  also  been  criticized  for 
not  being  vigorous  enough  in  prosecut- 
ing police  for  false  arrests  and  searches 
without  warrants. 

Rubv  admits  the  possibilities  of  such 
action  but  says  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  con- 


viction in  an  action  against  the  police. 
"It  might  take  two  years,"  he  says,  "and 
most  kids  are  not  willing  to  go  for  it. 
Even  I  wanted  to  proceed  with  the  action 
I  coulGn't  impose  my  priorities  on  them." 

The  entire  cost  of  the  program,  at  pre- 
sent just  $25  per  month,  for  the  answer- 
ing service  is  paid  out  of  donations,  often 
from  the  lawyers  themselves. 

For  now,  Ruby  is  pleased  with  the 
progress  of  the  program. 

"At  the  beginning  of  last  summer,"  he 
says,  "there  were  two  or  three  vagrancy 
arrests  in  Yorkville  a  night.  By  the  end, 
it  was  down  to  two  or  three  a  week. 

"Most  of  the  charges  were  getting  dis- 
missed. The  officer  on  the  beat  was  be- 
coming less  and  less  willing  to  make  the 
arrest,  go  to  court  without  pay,  and 
have  the  case  thrown  out." 

The  Bar  provides  another  kind  of  le- 
gal education  for  the  law  student.  "Thif 
kind  of  involvement"  Ruby  says,  "makes 
law  a  more  meaningful  profession." 

Paul  Copeland  explained  it  all  as  he 
sat  in  his  broadloomed  office  on  the 
twelfth  floor  of  the  Richmond-Adelaide 
Centre  "Most  of  us  have  a  radical  activist 
outlook.  We're  tying  to  change  the  law- 
yer's role  in  society.  This  is  the  way  law 
should  be  practised." 
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CLASSIFIED 


BRILLIANT  ENGLISH  Graduate  desires 
fluent;  Frculein  for  intensive  linguistic 
training.  Very  generous  salary.  April 
20 — May  20  D.A.  Wentroub  321  Bloor 
Apt  309.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  1961  Meteor  new  exhaust 
system  plates  snow  tires.  Best  offer. 
Call  Bob  782-1686.  

DO  YOU  GO  BUMP  in  the  night?  Dr. 
Paul  Christie,  psychologist,  Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  8  p.m.  today.  

THESES  AND  TERM  papers  on  Smith  Co- 
rono  electric.  Will  organize  from  your 
notes  Four  years  experience.  Please 
call  923-5597  after  four.  

EXPERIENCED     PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 

(female)  for  girls'  camp  in  Quebec. 
Minimum  age  22.  Coll  487-1073,  238 
St.  Clements  Ave. 

JULY  AND  AUGUST  FEMALE  coun- 
sellors for  sailing,  tenriis.  crafts  mu- 
sic canoeing.  Girls'  camp  in  Quebec. 
487-1073      238  St.  Clements  Ave. 


EXPERT  TYPING  of  theses  and  essay 
papers  etc.  ot  reosonoble  rates  by  ex- 
perienced secretary  ot  home.  Pick  up  & 
delivery  it  absolutely  necessary,  nomi- 
nal charge.  222-3460.  

CELEBRATE  IN  NASSAU  I  after  the 
finals,  fly  to  the  sun  —  stay  in  luxury 
and  live  like  a  king  for  a  week.  Still 
some  seats  left.  Roger  Oatley.  449- 
3869.  

TYPIST  with  electric  machine.  Exper- 
ienced with  everything  from  term  pop- 
ers  to  publishers  manuscripts.  35c  per 
page,  5c  each  additional  copy.  Phone 
489-2367.  

ANOTHER  FIRST  FOR  INNIS  On  March 
8,  at  Innis  College,  a  demonstration  of 
cfairevoyance  will  be  attempted, 
through  a  personal  contact  with  So- 
meone in  the  audience.  Hugh  Robinson 
President  of  the  Spiritualist  Union  of 
Canada  will  be  discussing  the  whole 
realm  of  the  ofterworld.  Come — if  you 
dare.   

EXPERIENCED  LEGAL  secretary  requires 
typing,  technical  papers  etc.  233-6801. 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

923-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  GROUP 

PRESENTS 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY'S 

HIST0IRE  DU  S0LDAT 

TUES.  MARCH  5      1  P.M.  CONCERT  HALL  E.J.B. 


Getting  Engaged? 

Most  people  shopping  for  a 
diamond  find  themselves  on 
unfamiliar  ground.  Very  of- 
ten they  don't  know  what  to 
look  for  to  compare  values. 
Our  free  booklet  "The  Day 
You  Buy  a  Diamond"  pro- 
vides factual  information  on 
what  you  should  expect  and 
get  when  you  invest  in  a 
diamond.  You  can  intelligen- 
tly buy  below  the  established 
market. 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealers 
Appraisers 
Suite  416, 
"The  Colonade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 
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HART  HOUSE  GLEE  CLUB 


1968-69  Season  includes  a 

Planned  Trip  to  England 

HART  HOUSE  .  , 

MUSIC  ROOM  a"6  p  m' 


VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE! 

EXERCISE  YOUR  FRANCHISE 

VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE! 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6lh 


VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE!  VOTE! 

HART  HOUSE 
ELECTIONS! 

ELECTION  DAY  -  MARCH  6 


Polls  Open  10:00  a.m.  —  7:00  p.m. 

Bring  Your  A.  T.  L.  Card 
DON'T  FORGET  TO  CAST  A  BALLOT 


JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 
Hart  House  moves  into  true  theatre 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

Well,  at  last  the  Drama 
Centre  has  produced  a 
play.  Hart  House  Theatre 
is  no  longer  a  lecture  hall. 
Nor  is  it  a  museum,  present- 
ing the  audiences  with 
quaint  quirks  of  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  past  centur- 
ies. With  its  production  of 
John  Gabriel  Borkman,  the 
Drama  Centre  has  moved  us 
into  the  realm  of  symbol- 
ism and  allegory  that  is 
the  theatre's  own  special 
realm.  Henrik  Ibsen  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  pre- 
senting symbol  and  subject 
matter  in  a  most  compelling 
way,  in  which  the  audience 
and  the  situation  became 
so  involved  with  e?ch  other 
that  a  kind  of  highly  charg- 
ed claustrophobia  would 
set  in.  In  The  Wild  Duck,  A 
Doll's  House  and  Hedda 
Gabbler,  characters  larger 
than  life  were  forced  to  deal 
with  the  trivialities  and  com- 
plexities that  make  up  real- 
ity. In  this  basic  confronta- 
tion between  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  Ibsen  found  a  way 
to  make  the  conflict  a  grip- 
ping one,  one  that  seemed 
to  hold  our  own  destiny  as 
inalterably  mixed  with  those 
of  the  characters  of  the 
plays. 

In  John  Gabriel  Borkman, 

Ibsen  has  renounced  his 
characters  and  made  them 
into  animated  symbols.  He 
has  not  bothered  to  shape 
his  people  into  people.  He 
he  has  been  satisfied  to 
leave  his  characters  to  ex- 
ist as  things,  as  expressions 
of  his  point  of  view.  Clifford 
Leech,  in  his  program  not- 
es, writes  that  in  John  Ga 
briel  Borkman,  Ibsen  turn- 
ed away  from  a  predomin- 
ate concern  with  social  is- 
sues to  a  probing  of  mental 
states." 

In  turning  away  from  this 
'concern  with  social  issues" 
evidently  he  has  turned 
away  from  what  makes  up 
the  society — people.  What 
makes  up  the  "mental  stat- 
es" that  Ibsen  decided  to 
probe  is  anybody's  guess. 
Ibsen  seems  to  think  that 
the  mind  is  made  up  of  flat, 
thin  slogans,  and  anemic  vo- 
ices crying  out  such  homi- 
lies as  "You  have  been  guil- 
ty of  a  double  murder  — 
you  have  killed  your  mind 
and  your  soul!"  The  mind  is 
apparently  a  place  where 
twin  sisters  fight  it  out,  over 
who    should    control  the 


heart  of  the  man,  and  who 
should  control  the  man's 
son  .  .  .  who  of  course,  has 
a  mind  of  his  own. 

In  this  production,  Leon 
Major  seems  to  have  gone 
for  the  individual  moment 
and  apparently  has  let  the 
shape  of  the  whole  play  try 
to  take  care  of  itself.  He 
has  given  us  a  collection  of 
details.  Small  things  stick 
out  in  our  memory,  but  we 
never  feel  the  impact  of  the 
whole.  Borkman's  death  has 
the  same  weight  and  force 
as  Vilhelm's  limping  en- 
trance. Borkman's  entrance 
into  the  drawing  room  after 
his  self-imposed  8  year  im- 
prisonment in  another  part 
of  the  house  is  as  telling  as 
Ella's  entrance  in  the  first 
act.  We  know  nothing  of  El- 
la, have  supposedly  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the 
mind  and  machinations  of 
Borkman,  and  yet  there  is 
neither  any  greater  nor  any 
less  involvement  with  Bork- 
man's entrance,  late  in  the 
third  act. 

Instead  of  a  careful  de- 
velopment of  climaxes,  we 
are  given  a  collection  of  in- 
cidents, almost  as  if  a  child 
were  telling  a  story:  First 
we  see  Gunhild  and  then 
we  see  Ella  and  then  we  see 
Fanny  and  then  .  .  .  and  so 
on  .  .  .  nothing  caused,  noth- 
ing results  .  .  .  just  one  thing 
following  another,  rather 
like  a  cat  and  dog  sentence 
in  four  acts. 

Of  the  combined  Pro-Am 
cast  assembled  for  the  show, 
Henry  Tarvainen  and  Meg 
Hogarth  seem  to  have  come 
to  the  closest  to  what  Ib- 
sen was  getting  at.  Rex 
Southgate  played  at  Bork- 
man, picking  at  one  thing 
in  the  text,  and  then  going 
on  to  another,  seemingly  ba- 
sing his  whole  characterizat- 
ion on  his  make-up.  Any- 
thing we  knew  about  Bork- 
man was  what  we  heard 
from  the  text.  Southgate  ap- 
peared to  be  content  with 
letting  the  others  tell  us 
what  Borkman  was  like,  and 
gracefully  declined  to  make 
any  commitment  about  his 
character's  character  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Martha  Mann's  set,  sup- 
posedly suggesting  the  mine 
and  the  underground  in 
which  Borkman  thrived  was 
overdone,  I  think.  These 
people  live  in  a  mine?  Why 

(see  JOHN  page  9) 
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THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB 
announces 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  OFFICERS 
1968-69 

—  year  representatives 

—  president  and  secretary  - 

Apply  at  Political  Economy  Department  office 


Bofkmm""'  "S  E""-  MaU"em  F°X  "S  Glmh"d  Bork"'a"  and  He>«y  Tarvamen  as  Erhart 


(continued  from  page  8) 


the  angled  proscenium?  Just 
because  it  worked  in  Sweet 
Charity  doesn't  mean  that 
it  should  work  here.  In  the 
fourth  act,  when  Borkman 
finally,  after  sixteen  years 
in  one  kind  of  jail  or  anoth- 
er, has  his  first  gasp  of  ary 
openness.  Miss  Mann's  open 
spaces  are  just  as  claustro- 
phobic as  are  her  interior 
settings.  If  that  is  the  gen- 


John  Gabriel  Borkman 


eral  idea,  then  it  should 
come  from  the  acting  and 
not  from  the  settings.  Bork- 
man is  to  be  enclosed  by  the 
sky,  not  us. 

John  Gabriel  Borkman  is 
one  of  Ibsen's  later  plays, 
and  one  of  his  least  impres- 
sive. He  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten himself  out.  We  must  be 
grateful,  however  to  the  Dra- 


ma Centre  for  presenting 
the  master  at  his  least  suc- 
cesful.  We  must  also  be 
grateful  to  the  Drama  Cen- 
tre for  presenting  a  produc- 
tion that,  except  for  some 
basic  flaws,  allows  us  to 
judge  the  writer,  and  not 
despair  that  the  writer  has 
been  ill-served  by  the  pro- 
duction. 


Mawande  wanted  ASU  to 
eon  front  world  issues 


(continued  front  page  3) 

"If  I  go  home  to  Rhodesia — and  I  want 
to — I  would  probably  be  arrested." 

Naison  Mawande,  President  of  the  African 
Students  Union  of  Toronto,  was  describing 
the  consequences  of  his  moral  and  political 
beliefs. 

Presently  studying  at  the  U  of  T  for  his 
PhD  in  Poiitical  Science,  Mawande  conceived 
and  largely  organized  last  weekend's  Con- 
lerence  on  African  Affairs. 

"The  conference  should  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose," he  said  Friday.  "It  should  focus  on 
important  problems  now  concerning  Africa 
as  a  whole,  and  deal  in  terms  of  large  regions 
instead  of  small  states. 

"But  even  more  importantly,  it  should 
revive  interest  in  African  problems  among 
the  150  African  students  here  at  the  U  of 
T.  They  are  Africa's  future  leaders  and 
must  play  an  important  role  in  her  future 
development." 

Mawande  was  elected  to  the  ASU  on  a 
platform  of  activism,  and  promised  to  turn 
the  union  from  a  social  club  into  one  orient- 
ed towards  serious  issues  facing  Africa 
and  the  world  at  large. 

"To  combat  the  apathy  and  cynicism  fac- 
ing many  African  students,  we  began  with 
a  series  of  seven  lectures  first  term,"  Maw- 
ande said. 

"The  next  step  was  this  conference,"  he 
continued.  "The  conference,  which  appear- 
ed as  part  of  my  election  platform,  was  sti- 
mulated in  part  by  the  Edmund  Burke  So- 
ciety Teach-in  on  Rhodesia,  which  did  not 


do 


justice  to  the  situation. 


'Rhodesia  is  not  a  democracy,  but  a  fa- 
scist regime  progressively  worsening,"  he 
declared. 

Mawande  feels  that  after  African  indep- 
endence, the  colonial  powers  maintained 
their  domination  through  economic  loans 


and 


investments. 


This  economic  power  was  obtained  by 
agreements  with  individuals,  made  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  masses. 

This  small  leadership  became  more  iso- 
lated from  the  masses,  resulting  in  military 
takeovers. 

"African  government  must  reflect  the 
will  of  the  masses,  not  of  a  small  elite. 

"Only  then  will  she  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  urgent  problems  of  nation-building,  po- 
litical stability  and  economic  development." 

Mawande  looks  to  a  united  Africa,  in 
which  all  states  will  co-operate  politically 
and  economically. 

He  plans  on  a  job  with  the  Economic 
Commission  of  Africa,  or  teaching  at  uni- 
versity— in  Rhodesia  if  possible. 

"The  U.S.  might  one  day  call  the  African 
states  Communist,  because  they  might  turn 
economically  to  the  East." 

Rev.  Hlabati  reiterated  this  view:  "Canada 
will  be  with  the  United  States  on  the  side  ol 
the  fascist  regime  in  order  to  protect  vested 
interests  and  white  lives  and  to  save  the 
blacks  from  communism.  If  the  people  be- 
ing oppressed  were  white,  Canada  would  in- 
tervene," he  said. 

Professor  Paul  Olflin,  who  taught  in  Africa, 
questioned  white  supremacy  policy:  "Is  the 
white  race  capable  of  ruling  itself  with  such 
incompetents  as  Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home  anj 
President  Johnson  in  power? 

"The  average  African  income  is  $300  a  year 
while  the  average  European's  income  in  Af- 
rica is  $3,300  a  year. 

"In  a  land  where  there  are  200,000  whites 
and  4,000,000  blacks,  the  same  amount  of 
money  is  spent  on  the  education  of  each  race. 

"Although  whites  are  outnumbered  by 
blacks  20  to  one,  the  white  representatives  in 
government  outnumber  the  blacks  20  to  one. 

"And  nothing  is  being  done  about  it,"  he 
declared. 

"The  race  war  has  begun  —  sporadically 
but  definitely  —  God  save  Africa." 


EVOLUTION  IN  THE  XIX  CENTURY 
WITHOUT  THE  DARWINS 

Last  lecture  in  series  by 

DR.  W.  E.  SWINTON 

"A.  R.  WALLECE  and  T.  H.  HUXLEY: 
Two  sailor-naturalists" 

TODAY 

Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College,  at  5.30  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Inc  ,  New  York 


THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  NOON  HOUR  SERIES 
Presents ' 

VARSITY  BLUES 
GO  TO  INNSBRUCK 

Discussion  &  Slides 

MURRAY  STROUD 

Wednesday,  March  6th 
Music  Room,  Hart  House,  1:10  p.m. 
Ladies  Welcome  —  Lunches  Allowed 


This  student  discount  card 


Student  Signature 
^   CENTAL  30% 


DISCOUNT    —    rURCHASE  10% 


means  more  than 

20%  off 

on  all  rentals  and 


io% 


discount  on  all  purchases 

It  also  means  Syd  Silver's 
•  quality  •  fit  •  dependability  •  service 

If  you  did  not  receive  a  student  discount 
catd  clip  it  from  this  ad  and  use  it  as  a 
regular  card.  For  those  big  important 
occasions  remember  Syd  Silver,  Canada's 
leading  name  in  formal  wear. 

Special  Group  Rates 


no 


500  Yonge  Street. 
923-4611 


Formals  Ltd. 

83  Bloor  Street  West 
923-1281 
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SPEED  READING  COURSE 

Some  as  taught  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell  and  McGIII,  Universities  of 
Chicago  and  Michigan. 

TRIPLE  YOUR  STARTING  SPEED  GUARANTEED 

You  attend  once,  twice,  three  or  more  times  per  week.  By  appointment. 
Finish  in  one  or  two  weeks  —  complete  course.  Study  in  your  tree  time 
days  or  evenings.  Free  demonstration  anytime. 

OPEN  ALL  SUMMER 
PERSONALIZED  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

131   BLOOR  ST.  W.  —  COLONNADE  921-4022 


Blood  drive:  Dents  bleed  into  lead 


C3  O'KEEFE  CENTRE 

"'■  B         FRONT  &YONGE  EM.  3-6633 


MARCH  4  TO  9 


JANE 
MORGAN 

and  the 

D00DLET0WN 
PIPERS 


MON   TO  THURS.  EVES.  6.30. 
FR|    &  SAT.  EVES  8.30. 
WEDNESDAY   MAT.  2  P.M. 
SATURDAY  MAT.  2  P." 


$4.50,      $3.50,  $2.75, 
$5.50,      54.25,  $3.25, 
$3.00,      $2.25,  $1.75, 
$3.50,      $2.75,  $2.00, 
BOX  OFFICE  OPEN  11  A.M.  TO  9  P.M.  MON.  TO  SAT. 
SPECIAL  STUDENT  DISCOUNTS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  WED.  &  SAT.  MATINEES 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$1.25 
$1.50 


The  molar  men  from  den- 
tistry oozed  their  way  to  a 
commanding  lead  in  the 
Blood  Cup  competitions  as 
they  donated  204  units  of 
the  red  stuff  to  kick  off  the 
spring  blood  drive  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Over  30  percent  of  the  fa- 
culty bled  at  the  clinic  on 
Friday,  as  Dents  topped  their 
quota  by  46  units. 

Inter-year  rivalry  encoura- 
ged a  good  turn  out.  The 
third-year  men  tried  in  vein 
(ouch!)  to  extend  their  un- 
beaten string,  only  to  have 


it  drained  away  by  the  up- 
start frosh. 

Today  the  action  swings 
to  University  College  for  a 
9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  clinic  in  the 
Junior  Common  Room.  The 
goal  for  UC,  based  on  25  per- 
cent of  its  enrolment,  is  527 
units. 

The  clinic  at  67  College  St. 
will  be  open  from  noon  to 
3:30  p.m.  and  from  5:30  to  8 


p.m.  Donations  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriate  col- 
lege or  faculty. 

Tuesday's  clinic  at  the 
Buttery  will  give  Trinity, 
Wycliffe,  Law  and  Social 
Work  a  chance  to  answer 
the  Dents'  challenge.  If  the 
early  results  are  any  indica- 
tion, this  could  be  the  blood- 
iest battle  since  the  Yanks 
took  York. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


African  Student  Night 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

HURON  at  D'ARCY 
March  24,  1968  —  7:00  p.m. 

SERMON  TOPIC: 

"The  African 
in  the  Bible" 

Meet  Canadians  of  African 
descent  If  interested  phone 
Rev.  Kelsie  466-4053 


Donald  Glen  ot  the  Boha'l  club 
meeting.  All  welcome.  Mulock  House 
common  room.  Whitney  Hall.  85  St, 
George  St. 

1  p.m. 

Movie  —  "University"  —  a  probing 
film  about  the  role  of  the  university 
in  modem  society.  Graduate  Students' 
Union.  16  Boncroft. 

Innis  College  Elections  Forum.  All 
candidates  may  take  part.  Innis  Col- 
lege. 

Liberal  Club  meeting  "Where  we've 
been  and  where  we're  going."  Also  Ex- 
ecutive nominations  open.  Sidney  Smith 
Room  1073. 


Thinking 
of  a  Career 
In  Teaching  ? 

This  is  an  important  time  for  education  in  On- 
tario. Across  the  province  secondary,  separate, 
and  public  schools  are  looking  for  dedicated 
men  and  women  to  fill  several  thousand  staff 


vacancies. 


The  Telegram  is  now  publishing  pages  and 
pages  of  the  finest  teaching  positions  daily. 
Special  Careers  in  Teaching  supplements  will 
also  be  included  with  The  Telegram  on  March 
1,  7,  8.  75,  16,  18  and  19. 

Interviews  with  school  officials  of  many  school 
boards  can  be  arranged  at  the  Teacher  Centres. 
The  Telegram  will  be  there  fo  assist. 

Teacher  Centres  will  be  open  — 
at  the  Royal  York  Hotel: 
March  1,  2,  8,  9  and  16. 

At  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel: 
March  18,  19  and  20. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  The  Telegram's 
Hospitality  room  at  each  location. 


THE  TELEGRAM  # 

the  newspaper  that  serves  Toronto  best 


Hlllel  Seminar:  Soul  Alinsky:  The 
Democratic  Dilemma.  All  welcome.  UC 
room  214, 

0  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  Opera 
School  "Pelloos  and  Melisande"  oy 
Claude  Debussy  (Sung  In  French).  Con- 
ductor, Maestro  Ernesto  Ernesto  Bar- 
binl.  Director  Poter  Ebert.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

TUESDAY 

1  p.m. 

Contemporary  Music  Group  presents 
Igor  Stravinsky's  "Hlstoiro  du  Soldat" 
Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
1:10  p.m. 
Lunchtlme  forum  — -  "Canodlon  wo- 
men: have  they  social  and  legal  equal- 
ity?" Discussion  led  by  Myrna  Wood, 
Women's  Liberation  Group. 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  Diner's  Club.  Members  $1.25, 
non-members  $1.75.  Call  923-7837  for 
reservations,  Hillel  House. 

B  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  Opera 
School  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  by 
Claude  Debussy  [Sung  in  French).  Con- 
ductor, Maestro  Ernesto  Barbini,  Direc- 
tor, Peter  Ebert. 

8:15  p.m. 

An  evening  of  movies  from  Vietnam 
and  a  brief  report  by  Dr.  James  G. 
Endicott  on  questions  of  peace.  Don 
Hall,  957  Broadview  Ave.  Auspices 
Toronto  Association  for  Peace. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO 

CONCERT 
BAND 

SUNBAY  MARCH  IB 
AT  3  P.M. 

MACMILLAN 
THEATRE 

Edward  Johnson 
Building 

Conductor: 
Robert  A.  Roseveor 

Associate  Conductor; 
Ward  K.  Cole 

Rahoon  -  Rhapsody  for 
Clarinet  and  Band 
Soloist: 
Peter  Smith 

Symphony  in  B  flat 

Paul  Fauchet 

George  Washington  Bridge 

William  Schuman 

Canzona 
Peter  Mennin 

No  tickets  required 
No  admission  charge 


COSTLY  VICTORY 

Warriors  win  but  lose  Cooke 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

For  more  than  half  of  Fri- 
day night's  second  semi-final 
between  McMaster  and  Wat 
erloo,  Mac  goaltender  Ian 
Budge  wouldn't,  and  it  ap- 
peared an  early  goal  by  Mar- 
auder defenseman  Bill  Hick- 
ox  would  stand  up  for  the 
whole  shebang.  It  didn't  how- 
ever, and  Warriors  event 
ually  found  Ihe  range  for  a 
convincing  6-3  victory  whicli 
advanced  them  to  Saturday 
afternoon's  final  aginst  Var- 
Hty  Blues. 

■  Budge  played  spectacular 
shutout  hockey  until  Mac  ran 
Kto  a  penalty  at  12:25  of  the 
Second  period.  Thirty  sec- 
Bnds  later  a  defensive  lapse 
Bfy  John  DeDiana  allowed 
■Vaterloo's  Ron  Smith  to 
hwaltz  in  all  alone  and  he 
Blade  no  mistake.  Less  than 
E  minute  Dave  Rudge  gave 
{Warriors  the  lead  and  they 
pever  looked  back  (Dylan 
{wouldn't  allow  it). 
I  Other  Waterloo  goals  were 
■scored  by  Joe  Modeste,  Dan 
L-iostick,  Don  Mervyn  and 
|  Rudge  (his  second  of  the 
I  game).  George  Lackenbauer 
land    DeDiana  augmented 


A  bloodied  Terry  Cooke  is  corried  off  the  ice  by  crestfallen 
teammates  after  being  crashed  heavily  into  the  boards  by 
John  DeDiana. 

photo  by  JOHN  SWAIGEN 


Hickox's  tally  for  Mac. 

It  was  a  ruff,  tuff  shinny 
match  with  enough  chips  on 
enough  shoulders  to  stock 
Las  Ve  g  a  s  for  a  week.  Re- 
feree Lou  Maschio  tried 
somewhat  vainly  to  keep  the 
lads  under  control  with  57 
minutes  in  penalty  but  he 
might  just  as  well  have  been 


ATHLETIC  ELECTION 

cheers  of  manv)  in  Group 
B. 

But  Group  C,  with  only 
oue  to  be  elected,  was 
turned  into  a  rugged  free- 
for-all  (as  it  were)  with 
Gord  Cunningham  (hoc- 
key), Al  Giachino  (rug- 
ger) and  Bill  Nepotiuk 
(soccer)  seeking  election. 

Vote  for  the  man  of 
your  choice  but  vole!  (for 
the  man  of  your  choice). 


Acclamations  were  the 
rule  as  nominations  closed 
last  week  for  Monday's 
elections  to  choose  stu- 
dents (male}  to  serve  on 
next  year's  athletic  direc- 
torate. 

Acclaimed  in  Group  A 
were  Peter  Adam  sou 
(hockey)  and  Alex  Topps 
(football).  Brian  Hamill 
(rugger)  and  Gaye  Strat- 
ten  (swimming  of  course) 
were  acclaimed   (to  the 


2  WORLD  TITLE  FIGHTS 

ONE  ADMISSION  PRICE 


HEAVY-WEIGHT  CHAMPIONSHIP      MIDDLE  WEIGHT  CHAMPIONSHIP 


JOE 

FRAZIER 

vs 

BUSTER 

MATHIS 


EMILE 

GRIFFITH 
vs 

NINO 

BENVENUTI 


Closed  Circuit,  Monday  March  4, 1968 
From  Ringside  NEW  Madison  Square  Garden 


PROCEEDS  TO  CANADIAN  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FUND 


MONDAY,  MARCH  4 

MAPLE  LEAF 
GARDENS 

No  Home  Television 


Telecast  at  9.30 
Live  Prelims  8.15 
STUDENTS 
$3.00 

Ringside  and  Reds  $7.50 
Doors  open  7.15  p.m. 


A  TNT  Telecast  Sponsored  by  Daisons-Tempo  Publications 


trying  to  pour  Sophia  Loren 
into  Twiggy's  bathing  suit. 
No  way. 

One  unfortunate  result  of 
the  ruff  stuff  cost  Warriors 
dearly.  Their  top  scorer  dur- 
ing the  year,  Terry  Cooke, 
was  carried  off  the  ice  on  a 
stretcher  after  being  vicious- 
ly slammed  into  the  boards 
by  an  animal  charge  from 
Mac's  John  DeDiana.  Cooke 
received  a  concussion  and 
the  loss  of  three  teeth  while 
DeDiana  was  rewarded  with 
a  major  for  his  cowardly  at- 
tack from  behind. 

Cooke  was  sorely  missed 
by  his  teammates  in  their 
game  against  Blues. 

Shots  on  goal  were  40-26 
for  Waterloo. 


HILLEL 

Today,  Mon.  March  4 
1:00  p.m.  —  U.  C.  214 

MR.  SAUL  ALINSKY  on 

"THE  DEMOCRATIC 
DILEMMA" 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1  HR. 


SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 


Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Mlnwte  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundos  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  Whl.t-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.rn.-ll  p.m.  Daily 


U  of  T  CHORUS 

Change  of  rehearsal  for 
Beethoven  Choral  Fantasia 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  5th,  1968 

6:30  —  7:45  P.  M. 

Room  078  —  Edward  Johnson  Building 


1).  OF  T.  FLYING 


Monday,  March  4,    7:30  p.m. 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 

A  good  turn-out  of  members  is  important  !  Flyinc, 
movies  will  be  shown  after  the  election  of  next  year's 
club  officers. 
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16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 
Phone  928-2391 


THIS  WEEK: 

Monday,  March  4 

1:10  p.m.  Movie  "University"  —  A  probing 
film  about  the  role  of  the  university 
in  modern  society. 

Tuesday,  March  5 

1:10  p.m.    Lunch  Forum  "Canadian  women;  do 
they  have  social  and  legal  equality? 
Myrna  Wood,  Women's  Liberation 
Group. 

7:00  p.m.  Bridge. 

Wednesday,  March  6 

7:30  p.m.  Badminton,  Drill  Hall,  I  19  St.  George 
Street. 

Thursday,  March  7 

1:10  p.m.  "Obsessive  Marxism:  a  critique  of 
the  C.  B.  MacPherson  thesis"  -  Prof. 
S.  A.  Lakoff,  Dept.  of  Pol.  Economy. 

Friday,  March  8 

9:00  p.m.  Dance  -  live  music,  refreshments, 
free  food. 

"Canadian  women; 
do  they  have  social 
and  legal  equality" 

discussion  l;d  by 
MYRNA  WOOD, 

Women's  Liberation  Group 
G.S.U.  Building,  16  Bancroft  Ave.  1:10  p.m. 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 

I  ART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

HENRIK  IBSEN'S 

JOHN  GABRIEL 
B0RKMAN 


translated  by 
Norman  Ginsbury 
Directed  by 


LEON  MAJOR 

Tonite  and  All  This  Week  at  8:30  p.m. 

Box  Office  open  daily  10.00  to  6.00  923-52M 


Solid  team  effort  as 


BLUES  WIN  THIRD  STRAIGHT  TITLE 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

When  you  add  great  goal- 
tending  to  a  solid  team  ef- 
fort and  throw  in  astute 
coaching  for  extra  measure, 
the  results  are  bound  to  be 
positive.  Such  was  the  case 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
Varsity  arena  as  Varsity 
Blues  whipped  Waterloo 
Warriors  8  to  1  to  win  the 
Queen's  cup  and  the  OQAA 
title  for  the  third  straight 
season. " 

Goaltender  John  Wrigley 
was  the  key  to  the  victory 
despite  the  lopsided  score. 
Handling  all  but  one  of  the 
shots  the  Warriors  hurled 
toward  him,  Wrigley  made 
forty  saves  including  several 
that  seemed  impossible. 

As  a  team,  Blues  were 
never  better  as  two  line-up 
changes  made  by  Coach  Tom 
Watt  seemed  to  add  increas- 
ed zip  to  an  already  potent 
attack.  Watt  moved  Gord 
Cunningham  into  Brian  Jo- 
nes' right-wing  post  on  a 
line  with  Murray  Stroud  and 
Bob  McClelland  and  Jones 
into  Cunningham's  shot  with 
Paul  Laurent  and  Ward 
Passi.  The  switches  were 
first  employed  in  Friday- 
night's  4-3  win  over  Mon- 
treal, and  the  success  of  the 
two  lines'  play  carried  over 
Saturday's  f  nal. 

Bob  McClelland  regained 
his  old  scoring  form  as  he 
scored  three  goals  including 
the  winner.  John  Gordon 
continued  his  great  play 
with  two  goals  while  Lau- 
rent, Brian  Jones  and  Peter 
Speyer  chipped  in  with  sin- 
gles. Dave  Hostick  had  Wa- 
terloo's only  goal. 

The  game  was  fairly  wide- 


Eyeryone  leans  to  the  right  as  Waterloo  netminder  Dave  Quarrie  clears  the  puck  to  the 
corner  during  Saturday  afternoon's  contest.  Blues'  Paul  Laurent  (8)  heads  pursuit  while 
Peter  Speyer  (4),  Ron  Smith  (7),  Bob  Murdoch  (2),  and  Larry  Banks  (5)  tail  behind. 


open  throughout  but  War- 
riors who  lost  all-star  winger 
Terry  Cooke  in  the  semi- 
final against  McMaster  suf- 
fered from  their  sloppy  de- 
fensive work  and  their  inabi- 
lity to  beat  Wrigley. 

Netminder  Dave  Quarrie 
again  failed  to  impress  as  he 
was  often  caught  deep  in  his 
crease  on  long  shots.  But 
Quarrie  wasn't  by  any  means 
the  goat  of  the  affair.  His 
defensemen  were  slow  to 
clear  while  Waterloo  for- 
wards were  slow  in  picking 
up  their  checks. 

Blues  on  the  other  hand 


never  stopped  hitting.  They 
continually  outfooted  the 
Warrior  defense  and  back- 
checked  diligently.  Gord 
Cunningham,  although  held 
to  a  single  goal  on  the  week- 
end was  superb.  He  carried 
the  puck  with  more  autho- 
rity and  checked  better  than 
he  has  all  season.  Also,  des- 
pite the  many  opportunities 
Waterloo  had  on  goal.  Blues' 
defence  was  generally  tight 
and  effective  in  clearing  the 
puck  out  of  their  own  end. 

Following  presentation  of 
the  Queens'  cup  to  captain 
Spej'er  by  acting  President 


photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 

Sword,  Blue's  dressing  room 
was  a  crowded  frenzy  of 
happy  but  exhausted  play- 
ers. Coach  Watt,  beseiged  by 
well-wishers  and  press  sat 
in  a  corner  repeating  over 
and  over:  "A  solid  effort. 
Everyone  played  well."  Else- 
where half-undressed  partici- 
pants slapped  each  other  on 
the  back,  and  made  plans 
for  celebration  activities  and 
next  weekend's  Canadian  fi- 
nals in  Montreal.  The  gene- 
ral consensus  was  that  eve- 
ryone was  much  looser  fol- 
lowing F  r  i  d  a  y 's  squeaker 
over  Carabins.  In  fact,  from 


this  corner,  it  seems  that 
Blues  really  won  the  whole 
shooting'  match  the  mom- 
ent Fred  Pollard  scored  his 
overtime  marker.  Saturday 
afternoon's  title  game  was 
almost  an  anti-climax. 

Blues  now  have  three 
days  to  prepare  for  their  de- 
fence of  the  CIAU  crown. 
Their  first  game  in  the  fi- 
nals will  be  Friday  night  at 
the  Montreal  forum,  with 
the  winner  of  a  preliminary 
game  between  V  of  Alberta 
(Western  Champs)  and  the 
Maritime  intercollegiate 
champs.  In  the  other  semi- 
final Ottawa-St.  Lawrence 
champs,  Loyola  University, 
will  play  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity, winner  of  the  Ontario 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation conference.  The  win- 
ner of  the  two-semi-final  ga- 
mes will  then  meet  in  the 
Forum  Sunday  afternoon  for 
the  Canadian  title. 

AROUND  THE  NET  .  .  . 
John  Wrigley,  Bob  McClel- 
land and  Gord  Cunningham 

were  chosen  as  the  game's 
three  stars  . . .  Blues  outshot 
Warriors  42-41  . . .  atten 
dance  was  slightly  over  3,000 
persons  with  loyalty  split 
almost  evenly  . . .  Brian  Jo- 
nes set  an  intercollegiate  re- 
cord when  he  found 
John  Gordon's  lost  contact 
lens  in  14  seconds  flat 
There  was  no  precedent 
. . .  Murray  Stroud  played 
the  final  with  a  painfully 
swollen  elbow  . . .  However, 
he  is  receiving  treatment 
and  will  be  all  set  for  the 
Canadian  finals. 


Spare  forward  Pollard  gets  Blues  past  U  de  M 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Fied  Pollard  wasn't  exactly 
a  household  name  to  most 
Varsity  Blues  fans  before 
Friday  night's  game  between 
Blues  and  Montreal  Cara- 
bins. However,  Pollard  sooa 
made  them  all  remember 
when  he  lashed  a  backhander 
past  an  outstretched  Luc  St. 


Jean  at  4:45  of  the  first  sud- 
den-death overtime  period 
to  give  Blues  a  4-3  victory. 

Pollard,  who  saw  limited 
action  all  season  was  play- 
ing only  his  third  shift  of  the 
game  when  he  scored  after 
taking  passes  from  Brian 
Jones  and  Ward  Passi.  The 
winner  came  on  a  power-play 


following  a  penalty  to  Cara- 
bins for  too  many  men  on 
the  ice. 

The  regulation  sixty  mii- 
utes  was  a  dull  one  at  the 
outset.  Blues  played  poonv 
for  the  first  two  periods  yet 
managed  to  take  a  3-2  lead 
into  the  final  frame.  How- 
ever, as  the  game  progressed 


it  became  evident  that  Mon- 
treal was  gaining  confidence 
in  themselves  and  playing 
stronger.  When  Carabins  did 
tie  the  score  at  3-3  just  pas! 
the  midway  point  of  the  final 
period,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  next  score  would  win  the 
game.  Both  teams  opened  up 
quickly   but    neither  coul:i 


Blues'  Paul  Laurent  (8)  fires  controversial  last-second  goal  in  the  first  period  past 
Carabins  claimed  period  had  ended  before  Laurent's  goal.  They  were  probably  right. 


Carabin  netminder  Luc  St.- Jean. 

photo  by  JOHN  SWAIGEN 


capitalize  on  a  number  of  ex 
cellent  opportunities. 

Gord  Cunningham,  Ward 
Passi  and  Paul  Laurent  had 
Blues'  other  goals  while 
Marc  Picard  with  a  pair  and 
Andre  Hayes  countered  for 
Carabins.  Gord  Cunningham, 
who  played  with  Murray 
Stroud  and  Bob  McClelland 
for  the  first  time  this  season, 
Laurent,  Passi,  Bob  Hamil- 
ton, Peter  Speyer  and  goal- 
tender  John  Wrigley  w  e  r  2 
the  best  of  the  Varsity  team 
and  goaltender  St.  Jean,  Pi- 
card  and  Norman  Goulet  and 
Dumas  were  tops  for  Cara- 
bins. 

Brian  Jones  fitted  in  weU 
in  his  new  spot  with  Laurent 
and  Passi  as  he  set  up  three 
goals  including  the  winnei 
and  turned  in  a  solid  effort. 

Carabins  will  have  most  of 
their  players  returning  next 
year  and  will  certainly  be  a 
top  contender  for  the  1968-69 
season.  They  have  excellent 
goaltending,  a  solid  defence, 
good  speed  and  are  well 
coached  by  Claude  Chapleau 
AROUND  THE  NET  .  .  .  Vic 
tory  gave  Blues  a  1-1  record 
in  sudden-death  overtime 
games.  They  had  previously 
lost  1-0  in  extra  inning  to  Cor- 
nell University  . . .  attendance 
was  approximately  3,500. 
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SAC  to  go  ahead 
with  co-op  bookstore 


iy  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

The  Students  Administrat- 
ive Council  is  going  through 
with  its  threat  to  establish 
a  co-operative  bookstore  for 
next  year,  after  apparently 
failing  to  wring  concessions 
from  the  University  Book- 
store. 

"We're  going  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be 
a  co-op  bookstore  next  year." 
President-elect  Stephen 
Langdon  said  in  an  interview 
Sunday  night. 

"That's  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  J4  fees  increase." 

In  January  SAC  threat- 
ened to  set  up  a  co-op  if  the 
U  of  T  Bookstores  did  not 
agree  to  give  students  a  10- 
per-cent  across  -  the  -  board 
discount  on  all  books,  create 
a  committee  of  students, 
staff,  and  administration  to 
determine  bookstore  policy 
and  separate  the  financial 
operation  of  the  store  from 
that  of  the  U  of  T  Press. 

A  declaration  between 
SAC  and  the  U  of  T  Press 
was  worked  out,  but  Press 
Director  March  Jeanneret  re- 
fused to  sign  it. 

The  demands  now  have 
gone  to  the  Press  Commit- 


tee of  the  Board  of  Gcvein- 
ors,  but  so  far  it  has  delay- 
ed meeting. 

"A  couple  of  their  people 
have  apparently  died,"  Lang- 
don said. 

He  said  SAC  would  make 
investigations  this  summer 
of  the  situation  at  Carleton 
and  Waterloo  Universties. 
which  both  have  co-op  book- 
stores. 

Another  source  of  concern 
for  SAC  is  the  U  of  T  Book- 
store's stepped-up  campaign 
to  buy  used  books  from 
students  at  half  price  and 
to  sell  them  next  year  at 
reduced  prices. 

"It's  good  for  the  stu- 
dents," Service  Commission- 
er Laurel  Sefton  said  in  an 
interview,  "but  in  the  long 
run  it's  probably  a  political 
move." 

She  hoped  there  would 
be  enough  students  to  sup- 
ply both  this  campaign  and 
the  annual  SAC  book  ex- 
change. 

The  bookstore's  idea  dif- 
fers from  the  concept  of  the 
exchange  in  that  it  offers 
a  flat  half  price,  while  the  ex- 
change evaluates  the  price  ot 
the  book. 


Determined  defenders  of  democracy  yesterday  picketed  the  91  St.  George  St.  office  of 
the  Ontario  Union  of  Students  which,  the  Toronto  Telegram  has  revealed,  is  a  "fas- 
cist. Communist  organization."  Fredrick  Fletcher,  chairman  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art  Board  of  Governors,  made  the  charge  in  an  interview  with  Toronto's  family 
newspaper.  Fletcher  also  courageously  revealed  that  persons  "connected  with  the 
OUS"  had  threatenec  violence  to  OCA  students  who  refused  to  support  the  student 
strike  there  last  week.  The  Varsity  has  its  ofices  in  the  same  building  as  the  OUS. 
"To  protect  ourselves  we've  got  to  get  them  (the  OUS  lout  of  the  building,"  said  o 
trembling  reporter  who  refused  to  be  identified.  He  said  he  feared  reprisals  by  brutol 
OUS  Vice-President  B.  "I  couldn't  punch  my  way  out  of  a  wet  paper  bag"  Switzman. 

photo  by  JIM  COWAN 
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Education  hits  big  time 


By  KATHY  BARCZA 

The  Students  Administrat- 
ive Council  is  moving  full 
steam  into  the  field  of  ed- 
ucational reform  next  year. 

But  first  the  council  has 
to  approve  the  education 
commissions  proposed  $12,- 
000  budget  —  24  times  lar- 
ger than  this  year's. 

President-elect  Steve  Lang- 
don (III  Trin)  and  educat- 
ion commissioner  Bob  Bos- 
sin  (III  Inn)  have  worked 
out  the  barebones  of  next 
year's  program.  Bossin  out- 
lined in  an  interview  yester- 
day the  most  important 
features  of  the  new  plan. 


macy  working  together  on 
common  medical  problems. 

A  project  on  urban  deve- 
lopment, for  example,  could 
involve  students  from  the 
social  sciences,  the  arts,  en- 
gineering and  architecture. 

0  a  series  of  lectures, 
films,  seminars  and  other 
presentations  under  the 
heading,  Focus.  Hopefully, 
enough  interest  would  be 
generated  in  the  topics  raised 
that  several  working  discus- 
sion groups  could  be  form- 
ed. 


%  non-credit  courses  u 
be  worked  out  over  the  sum- 
mer and  run  by  SAC  next 
year  independent  of  regular 
courses.  These  will  deal  with 
general  topics  not  available 
to  the  student  in  his  own 
course;  for  example,  a  se- 
minar series  for  arts  stu- 
dents on  the  meaning  of 
science.  Format  would  van 
with  the  topic. 

•  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grammes somewhat  on  the 
model  of  SHOUT,  a  co-op- 
erative organization  of  stu- 
dents from  medicine,  phy- 
sical occupational  therapy, 
musing,  dentistry  and  phar 


«  "something  along  the 
lines  of  a  festival."  A  pos- 
sible theme  could  be  "what 
did  you  learn  in  school  to- 
to  day?"  Sessons  could  concen- 
trate on  topics  such  as,  "pro- 
paganda in  the  high  schools'' 
or  "How  we  are  program- 
med to  fit  the  demands  of 
society."  The  festival  would 
include  films,  speakers  such 
as  Carl  Rogers,  possibly  per- 
formers such  as  Pete  See- 


9  a  freshman  program. 
This  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  present  high  school 
visits,  with  increased  com- 
unication  with  high  sclviol 
students  as  its  goal. 

"High  school",  groaned 
Bossin,  "that's  where  the 
main  part  ol  your  damage 


is  done."  Lectures  and  sem- 
inars on  the  relative  merits 
and  weaknesses  of  individ- 
ual courses,  and  sessions  on 
more  general  problems  such 
as  "sex  and  the  co-ed"  are 
possibilities. 

"The  colleges,  in  theory, 
are  taking  care  of  this  as- 
pect," said  Bossin,  "but  they 
sure  aren't  doing  a  very 
good  job." 

0  a  summer  program  of 
discussion  groups  for  peopie 
who  will  be  in  Toronto,  and, 
as  Bossin  put  it,  "get  bored 
on  warm,  moonlit  nights." 

#  a  course  evaluation  in 
the  fall. 

Bossin  explained  that  mon- 
ey will  also  be  set  aside  to 
aid  educational  programs  at 
individual  colleges  in  need 
of  funds,  and  course  unions. 

A  full-time  educational 
worker  will  be  hired  to  help 
co-ordinate  and  carry-out 
the  new  program.  Although 
the  position  may  involve 
some  research  into  educat- 
ional theory,  its  .main  func- 
tion will  be  practical. 

"His  job,"  said  Bossin, 
"will  be  primarily  to  get 
people  on  campus  interested 
in  education." 

Anyone  interested  in  the 
position  should  contact  Bos- 
sin or  Martha  Tracey  at  the 
SAC  office. 


White  students  on 
alert  to  protect  blacks 

ATLANTA,  Ga.  (CUP)  —  Student  leaders  in  the  south 
ern  states  are  organizing  "white  alert  teams"  to  stand  be- 
tween black  students  and  police  when  confrontations  occur 
in  future  on  Negro  campuses. 

The  teams,  conceived  at  a  meeting  of  the  southern  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  National  Student  Association,  are 
a  direct  reaction  to  the  killing,  last  month,  of  three  black 
students  by  police  on  the  campus  of  South  Carolina  State 
in  Orangeburg,  S.C. 

The  theory  is  that  black  students  stand  a  better  chance 
of  not  being  killed  if  police  have  to  shoot  white  students  to 
get  to  them. 

Several  black  students  at  the  meeting  warned  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  alert  teams  that  they  should  expect  to  be  "hit 
from  both  sides." 

One  white  student  said:  "We're  going  to  make  damn 
sure  that  whether  we  get  shot  by  the  police  or  the  blacks,  it 
will  still  be  the  cops'  fault." 

If  the  police  start  shooting  and  killing  white  students, 
he  said,  the  white  power  structure  will  be  in  trouble. 

"White  people  in  the  south  may  not  get  disturbed  when 
black  students  are  killed,  but  we  don't  think  they  will  let 
the  police  get  away  with  killing  white  students." 


Law  may  opt  out  ot  SAC 


Students  in  the  law,  facul- 
ty will  vote  next  Wednesday 
in  a  referendum  on  whether 
to  stay  in  the  Students  Ad- 
ministrative Council, 

"There  is  a  lot  of  dissatic- 
faction  among  Law  stud- 
ents," Law  Society  President 
Dan  Webster  (I  Law)  said 
last  night. 


Tomorrow  is  election 
day  for  Students  Admi- 
nistrative Council  re- 
presentatives and  Cc- 
lege  student  councils 
across  the  campus. 

Polls  are  open  from 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


"Although  I  personally 
don't  think  we  should  leave 
SAC,  many  people  are  com- 
plaining that  SAC  has  no  be- 
nefits to  offer  a  law  student. 
They  would  rather  join  the 
Graduate  Students  Union. 

"What  good  are  course 
evaluations,  workshops  in 
accounting,  and  seminars  on 
'Interacting',  they  say." 

If  they  vote  to  stay  in  SAC 
they  will  elect  a  SAC  rep. 

The  Varsity  erroneously 
reported  Monday  that 
George  Murray  had  been  ac- 
claimed in  the  Law  SAC  el- 
ection. 

If  the  students  vote  to 
leave,  negotiations  will  begin 
with  Simcoe  Hall  and  the 
GSU. 


Getting  Engaged? 

If  you  are  seriously  thinking 
about  a  diamond  you  may 
find  defining  values  difficult. 
Our  free  booklet  "The  Day 
You  Buy  a  Diamond"  offers 
factual  information  on  what 
you  should  expect  and  get 
when  you  invest  in  a  dia- 
mcnd.  You  can  intelligently 
buy  below  the  established 
market. 


HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealers 
Appraisers 
Suite  416, 
"The  Colonade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


iij  The  University  of  To 

Hi  ronfo  Debating  Union 

;||  nas  announced  that  the 

j;j  following    have  been 

jj  chosen  as  their  19o8-69 

!=!  executive: 

||  Derek    Allen  (III 

jj!  Trin),  president;  Her 

j||  man    Siegel    (I  UC), 

l![  vice-president;  Peter 

|j  Picheraek    (    I  Trin). 

lij  secretary;    Mary  Pat 

jjj  Whelan     (III  SMC), 

iij  publicity. 


Euthanasia... 

whether  to  die  in  peate  or  live  on  in  pain. 


HI  FELLOWS  AND  GALS 

COME  OVER 

And  See  Our  Old  Mansion 
Converted  Into  An  English  Pub 

RED  LION  PUB 

JARVIS  AND  WELLESLEY 
SOUTH  OF  JARVIS  COLLEGIATE 
Featuring 

—  NIGHTLV  ENTERTAINMENT 

—  CHINESE  SNACKS 
PROOF  OF  AGE  REQUIRED 


"Our  hospitals  are  being  filled  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  with  'vegetables'  because  our 
law  forbids  mercy  killing,"  says  Rev.  D.  W. 
McKinney,  president  of  the  American 
Euthanasia  Society. 

Mr.  McKinney  was  "under  attack"  in 
Convocation  Hall  Monday  night  from  a  pa- 
nel of  three  students  and  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 

"The  major  and  most  immediate  goal  pur- 
sued by  the  Euthanasia  Society  is  'volun- 
tary euthanasia,"  said  McKinney. 

Under  voluntary  euthanasia,  a  person  in- 
formed by  his  physician  that  he  is  to  die 
shortly  from  an  incurable  disease  requests 
his  life  be  terminated  at  a  future  date  when 
a  panel  of  doctors  agree  that  a  further  pro- 
longation of  dying  is  impractical. 

"It  is  better  to  die  in  peace  than  to  live 
in  agony,"  said  Mr.  McKinney. 

Asked  whether  he  approves  of  suicide, 
Mr.  McKinney  replied  with  an  emphatic 
"No." 


"Suicide  is  a  conscious  decision  to  stop 
living,"  he  explained,  "while  euthanasia  pro- 
poses  to  stop  the  process  of  dying  when  a 
person  has  lost  all  the  dignity  of  living." 

"Do  we  have  the  right  to  play  God,  Tu 
decide  who  is  to  live  and  who  is  to  die?" 
asked  a  medical  student. 

"In  the  first  place  we  don't  decide  who 
should  live  and  who  should  die,"  replied 
Mr.  McKinney.  "Under  my  plan  we  will  me- 
rely shorten  the  dying  process  and  lessen 
the  pain. 

"And  besides,  aren't  we  playing  God  al- 
ready by  curing  people  who  would  surelj 
die  if  we  let  nature  take  its  course?" 

To  ensure  that  the  plan  will  not  be  abus- 
ed, the  society  proposes  that  the  courts  ap. 
point  the  panel  of  doctors  to  make  the  final 
decision. 

"It  is  plainly  a  case  of  civil  rights,"  said 
McKinney.  "Surely  a  person  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  how  much  suffering  he 
is  to  endure  before  dying." 
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Engineers  elect  plethera 
of  campus  candidates 


CAMP  STAFF 


Monirou-wabing  Camp  of  Fine  Arts 

Sailing,  Water-skiing,  Swimming,  Canoeing  and 
Tripping,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Riflery 

Music  (String  and  wind  players).  Guitar  Instruc- 
tor (Folk-Classic),  Painting,  Graphics,  Pottery, 
Sculpture.  Some  executive  positions  open. 

Graduate  and  undergrod,  students  with  experience,  call  R'J 
3-6168  or  write  82]  Eglinton  Ave.  W.,  Toronto  for  appli- 
cations and  further  information. 


Engineers  on  campus  can 
prooably  look  forward  to  a 
more  unified  voice  m  cam- 
pus affairs,  judging  by  re- 
turns in  last  Friday's  elec- 
tions. 

The  blue-jackets  sent  five 
representatives  to  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil, and  elected  a  mechanical 
club  chairman,  a  fourth-year 
chairman  and  a  president 
for  the  Engineering  Society. 

Elected  as  SAC  repiesen- 
tatives  were  James  Ford  (I 
APSC),  Ted  Swantson  (III 
APSC),  Daryl  Schnurr  (III 
APSC),  Wayne  Richardson 
(II  APSC)  and  Peter  Ham- 
mond (II  APSC). 

Brian  Dunk  (III  APSC)  is 
the  new  Engineering  Society 
president,  R.  Lewis  Watts 


II  &  \V  REVISITED 


feat 


unng 


SPANKY  &  OUR  GANG 

THE  HOLLIES 

both  in  concert  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre 

With:  E.G.  Smith  &  the  Power,  The  Mushroom  Castle,  The  Chosen  Few 

Sun.  Mar.  17,  1968,  at  8:30  p.m. 
RESERVED  SEATS  ONLY  —  $3.00;  $3.50;  $4.00;  $4.50 

REMAINING  TICKETS  ARE  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  THE  SAC  OFFICE  FROM 
9  A.M.  TO  5  P.M.  AND  DURING  THE  EVENINGS  AF^ER  6  P.M. 
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(III  APSC)  is  mechanical 
club  chairman  and  Rod  Nu- 
gent (III  APSC)  is  fourth- 
year  chairman. 

Richardson,  in  mechanical 
engineering,  said  the  five 
SAC  representatives  would 
be  meeting  next  week  to 
plan  their  positions  on  va- 
rious issues. 

"I  tend  toward  sevei  ing 
relations  with  SAC,"  he  said 
last  night.  "The  differences 
(between  the  engineers  and 
SAC)  have  become  quite  ob- 
vious." 

Schnurr,  studying  chemi- 
cal engineering,  said:  "Re- 
lations between  SAC  and  the 
engineers  are  pretty  poor.  I 
think  better  relations  would 
benefit  the  whole  campus. 
We'll  strive  harder  for  better 
relationships." 

Nugent  feels  ihere  sLould 
be  more  dialogue  with  SAC 
representatives.  "Engineers 
should  be  more  unified  in 
their  outlook  toward  what 
is  happening  on  campus,"  he 
commented. 

Swantson  views  the  SAC 
post  as  a  representative  one 
"On  any  controversial  issue 
concerning  the  engineers 
directly  or  indirectly  I  will 
abide  by  the  majority  en- 


ror- 


gineering  opinion,"  he 
ted.  - 

President-elect  Dunk 
sees  a  busy  year  ahead  for 
the  Eng  Soc.  "We'll  try  to 
develop  the  staff-studem 
committees  established  in 
the  last  couple  of  years. 
Course  evaluations  should 
also  be  developed." 

Dunk  said  plans  for  the 
cafeteria  in  the  old  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Press  build- 
ing are  near  completion. 
"With  a  push  this  could  be 
ready  when  everyone  comes 
back  next  September,"  he 
said. 

A  more  tightly-knit  orga- 
nization for  the  Engineering 
Stores  is  high  on  Nugent's 
priority  list.  "We  can  not  do 
it  all  in  one  year,  but  we  can 
.start  a  trend  toward  a  ba- 
lanced budget  and  greater 
efficiency." 

The  candidates  were  ge- 
nerally disappointed  with  the 
light  turn-out  at  the  polls. 
Only  890  ballots  were  cast 
out  of  about  2,000. 

"Thre's  still  a  lot  of  apa- 
thy on  campus.  It's  rather 
disgusting,"  was  Nugent's 
comment,  while  Dunk  said, 
"My  only  'comment'  is  disap- 
pointment." 


No  so/are  for  blood-seekers  at  UC 

Notice  to  all  ghouls,  vampires,  and  mosquitos.  Do  no', 
repeal,  do  not  go  near  University  College.  You'll  starve. 

Only  125  donors  dribbled  into  Monday's  clinic  at  the 
Junior  Common  Room.  Rumor  has  it  that  half  of  these 
were  the  gargoyles,  who  made  a  last  ditch  attempt  to  save 
the  college's  name. 

The  turnout  was  the  worst  on  record  for  UC,  which 
has  close  to  2,000  students.  The  previous  low  for  the  col- 
lege was  236  units,  recorded  in  November,  1966. 

Co-chairmen  Carolyn  Keystone  (I  Pharm)  and  Helen 
Shapinko  (II  New)  both  expressed  disappointment  with  the 
results.  "It's  disgusting,"  Miss  Shapinko  said  last  nigh  . 
"They're  so  apathetic." 

Tuesday's  clinic  at  Trinity  was  average,  with  135  units 
being  donated.  Both  colleges  could  improve  their  totals  a 
other  clinics  in  the  nest  week  and  a  half. 

Blood  drive  organizers  hope  to  recover  some  of  th 
lost  ground  at  the  two-day  clinic  in  New  College  tomorrow 
and  Friday. 

Other  clinics  this  week  are  at  Loretto  College  I°unS. 
today  for  St.  Michael's  and  at  Margaret  Addison  Hall  rr'' 
day  for  Victoria,  Emmanuel,  Music  and  Food  Science. 

So  far  the  response  from  the  fraternities  has  been  p°°| ; 
Students  should  register  their  frat  name  as  well  as  the'1 
college  or  faculty  when  they  give. 

And  as  for  UC,  well,  maybe  they're  good  card  player 


Radio  Varsity  ponders  expansion  route 


Radio  Varsity  knows  it's 
not  getting  through  to  peo- 
ple, and  so  it  wants  to  ex- 
pand. 

The  cost  could  run  from 
about  $3,000  to  more  than 
550,000,  depending  on  what 
type  of  broadcasting  is 
chosen. 

But  Radio  Varsity  wiil 
probably  change  over  to  ei- 
ther a  low  power  FM  station 
or  a  system  called  Carrier 
Current.  Either  would  cost 
less  than  $5,000. 

Carrier  Current  system 
puts  up  a  10-watt  transmit- 
ter on  each  of  the  buildincs 
to  be  served.  The  signal  is 
heard  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  AM  band. 

The  problem  with  '.his 
method  is  that  although  it 
is  used  extensively  in  the 
U.S.  it  hasn't  yet  been  tried 
in  Canada  and  the  depart- 
ment of  transport  is  reluc- 
tant to  commit  itself. 

A  lower-power  education- 
al FM  licence  seems  the 
more  likely  alternative.  The 
plan  is  to  set  up  a  transmit- 
ter with  a  one-mile  broad- 
cast radius.  Later  it  would 
expand  to  a  city-wide  stat- 
ion. 

Wednesday  night  the  Stu- 
dents Administrative  Coun- 
cil endorsed  the  expansion 
plans  in  principle  but  no  li- 
nal  decisions  have  yet  b^en 
made. 

Several  Radio  Varsitv  slaf  i 
members  fear  that  expansion 
to  a  city-wide  station  would 
result  in  a  professional  ra- 


dio station  like  Ryerson's 
CJRT-FM,  where  only  six 
hours  of  the  broadcast 
week  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  student  training. 

A  licence  for  an  FM  slat- 
ion  would  probablv  require 
Radio  Varsity  to  st'av  on  the 
air  more  than  !6  hours  a 
day,  11  months  a  year. 

Doug  Payne,  managing  di- 
rector, estimates  that  three 
to  five  permanent  staff 
members  would  be  requir- 
ed but  feels  that  students 
can  still  do  a  competent 
job. 

"We'd  like  to  keep  it  stu- 
dent-run at  least  at  the  be- 
ginning," he  said. 

Laurel  Sefton  (III  SMC), 
the  one  SAC  member  who  vo- 
ted against  approval  in  prin- 
ciple, objects  to  expansion 
because  Varisty  radio  doesn't 
know  how  professional  its 
people  are. 

"If  we  gave  them  the  |52.- 
000  and  then  they  lost  their 
licence  because  they  weren  t 
up  to  it,  the  whole  thing 
would  be  a  waste,"  she  said. 

Payne  feels  that  the  ra- 
dio station  is  ready  for  ex- 
pansion however,  basing  his 
opinion  on  the  professional- 
calibre  work  they  have  done 
on  a  public  affairs  series  on 
CHUM-FM. 

He  is  also  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  of  eventually 
writing  off  a  SAC  contribut- 
ion and  makng  a  profit  in 
five  to  10  years. 

John     Kirkpatrick  (III 


Vic),  SAC  communications 
commissioner  and  applicant 
for  the  managing  director 
post  for  next  year,  thinks 
the  Radio  should  expand 
since  "putting  a  lot  of  work 
into  programs  for  closed 
circuit  broadcasting  just 
isn't  worth  it". 

He  wants  at  least  carrier 
current  expansion  so  that 
the  present  programs  can 
be  better  appreciated. 

Miss  Sefton  also  objects 
to  the  expansion  on  the 
grounds  that  Radio  Varsity 
hasn't  yet  explored  all  the 
possibilties  of  the  present 
system. 

"They  haven't  done  any- 
thing new  with  news  broad- 
casts," she  declared.  "They've 
had  special  programs  b'jt 
nothing  on  residences  or 
housing. 

"Before  they  ask  us  for 
more  money,  they  should 
show  that  they  have  used 
their  present  system  to  the 
maximum." 

Payne  feels  that  the  uni- 
versity could  benefit  troin 
expansion  of  the  radio  to  a 
city-wide  station  since  the 
public  could  then  get  a  bet- 
ter picture  of  U  of  T. 

"Now  the  only  picture  the 
community  gets  of  the  uni- 
versity is  through  sensat- 
ional articles,  protest  reports 
and  Globe  and  Mail  editor- 
ials," he  said. 

The  question  of  expanson 
will  be  further  debated  at 
the  SAC  joint  meeting. 


Smug  Minority  goes  under  mild  attack 


The  technical  workings  of  a  television 
program  rather  than  curiosity  about  Pierre 
Berton's  ideas  on  social  change  seemed  to 
interest  200  students  at  Convocation  Hail 
Monday  night. 

CHCH-TV  was  taping  the  program  Under 
Attack.  Pierre  Berton  was  supposed  to 
attacked  for  the  ideas  in  his  new  book  The 
Smug  Minority  by  a  panel  of  three  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  students  and  questions  from 
the  audience. 

But  the  students  did  not  seem  to  find  any- 
thing novel  and  radical  in  Berton's  book  to 
attack. 

Berton  admitted  that  his  book  is  a  synthe- 
sis of  ideas  expressed  by  social  critics  such 


as  Michael  Harrington  and  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith. 

"My  book  was  not  written  for  academics, 
for  people  who  have  read  the  originals,"  he 
said.  "It  was  written  for  the  people  who  do 
not  usually  buy  books;  the  low-brows  if  you 
want  to  call  them  that." 

The  questions  were  generally  trivial,  such 
as  "Why  does  The  Big  Sell  cost  95  cents 
while  this  book  costs  $2.50?" 

When  asked  about  what  he  planned  to  do 
to  bring  about  the  changes  he  advocates, 
Berton  replied:  "I'll  continue  to  write  books, 
collect  royalties  and  appear  on  the  mass 
media  expressing  my  ideas.  I'm  a  writer  not 
a  politician." 


SAC  wants  open  administrative  meetings 


A  delegation  from  the  Students  Adminis- 
tiative  Council  went  to  a  closed  meeting  of 
the  presidents  council  Monday  to  recom- 
mend that  meetings  of  the  university's  gov- 
erning bodies  be  open  to  all  members  of 
the  university. 

No  formal  decision  was  made  by  the  presi- 
dents council  but  SAC  President-elect  Stevi 
Langdon  was  optimistic  that  the  recommen- 


dation would  be  gradually  implemented. 

"The  important  thing  is  that  they  were 
willing  to  talk  about  it,"  he  said.  "I  think  that 
the  meetings  of  some  of  the  committees  will 
be  opened  to  the  university  soon." 

In  January  SAC  suspended  its  participa- 
tion in  the  placement  service  advisory  com- 
mittee until  its  "openness"  policy  was  ac- 
cepted. 


Dr.  Leon  J.  Kamin  has 
e-cen  appointed  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  psychology. 

Dr.  Kamin,  formerly 
head  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity's psychology  depart- 
ment, succeeds  Dr.  C.  R. 
Myers. 

Dr.  Kamin's  specialty 
has  been  the  development 
?*  conditional  response 
m  stress-provoking  situa- 
tions. 
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Students  to  invade  Bulgaria 

Long  live  Sofia  (Bulgaria)!  This  summer  about  20,00'J 
students  from  over  100  countries  will  descend  on  her. 

The  10-day  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students  wi.l 
open  July  25.  Although  it  is  the  ninth  such  festival,  this  year's 
will  be  the  first  since  1961. 

"It's  a  great  bargain  for  anyone  interested  in  travelling 
in  Europe  and  learning  something  about  foreign  students 
and  their  affairs,"  says  Jennifer  Penney  (II  UC),  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  prepartory  commitee. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  is  $600  including  transportation.  It  is 
expected  that  between  50  and  100  Canadians  will  go. 

For  information  and  applications,  write  the  Festival 
Committee,  Box  423,  Station  F,  Toronto  5. 


Hart  House  || 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  PRESENTS 
VARSITY  BLUES  GO  TO  INNSBRUCK 
Discussion  &  Slides  by 
MURRAY  STROUD 

Music  Room  -  1:10  p.m. 
Ladies  Welcome  -  Lunches  Allowed 

TO-DAY  IS 
ELECTION  DAY 
VOTE ! 

Library  Committee  in  conjunction 
wi*h  the  House  Committee  present 
An  Evening  With 
ALLEN  GINSBERG 
Great  Hall,  9  p.m. 
To-Night 
(Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members) 


GLEE  CLUB  AUDITIONS 

March  7th  and  1  Ith 
Music  Room,  4-6  p.m. 


CAMERA  CLUB 

Exhibition  Slides  &  Prints 
can  now  be  picked  up 
ot  Hall  Porter's  Desk 


POETRY  READING 

Art  Gallery  -  1:15  p.m. 
Thursday,  M  'i_h  7th 
Ann  Montagnes,  Les  Lawrence, 
tieza  Kovacs  &  Paul  Nash 
(Ladies  Welcome) 


SAC  IS  MEETING  TODAY 

7:00  p.m. 

HART  HOUSE  DEBATES  ROOM 

CONTACT  YOUR  SAC-REP 
AND  FIND  OUT  WHAT 
SAC  IS  DOING 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND 


University  College  Literary 
&  Athletic  Society 

EXECUTIVE  ELECTIONS 
THURSDAY  MARCH  7 

President:  Howie  Goldbloh  (acclaimed) 
Vice-President:  John  Kenrick 
Karen  Myers 
Treasurer:  Karhy  Newman 

George  Skarzynski 

Marion  Stendon. 

Literary  Director:  Tony  Pargeter 

Cyrel  Troster 
Athletic  Director:  Duncan  F.  MacDonnell 

Ronald  Sluser 

*^ay  Werbicki. 
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"The  new  bedroom  by-law  soys  that  people 
of  the  opposite  sex  over  the  age  of  10  can'f 
sleep  together,  which  has  got  people  living 
common-law  all  bothered.  For  all  you  common- 


i  got  just  the  answer 


-Bob  Loine,  on  CHUM 
early  this  morning. 


not  quite  there 

U  of  T's  second  attempt  at  producing  o 
student  evoluation  of  courses  in  arts  and 
science  on  this  campus  is  under  way  this 
week.  Questionnaires  are  being  distributed 
in  classes,  during  which — with  the  co-ope'- 
ation  of  Arts  ond  Science  Dean  A.  D.  Allen 
— students  are  given  time  to  fill  them  out 
ond  criticize  or  praise  the  courses  they  are 
taking. 

The  filled-out  cords  will  be  run  through  a 
computer;  the  results  through  the  editors 
minds  and  through  a  printing  press,  so  that 
by  next  fall,  the  student  can  understand 
what  a  course  contains,  and  how  it  is  taught, 
before  he  enrolls  in  it. 

Given  the  sparse  descriptions  the  U  of  T 
Arts  and  Science  calendar  provides  of  th<; 
courses  offered,  the  evaluation  fulfils  an 
important  function.  So  important  that  the 
Students  Administrative  Council  has  budget 
ed  $  1 5,000  for  the  project. 

(Last  year's  evaluation,  cannot  be  called 
successful.  It  was  authorized  and  begun  too 
late  to  get  a  good  response  from  students, 
and  was  incomplete.  It  used  up  only  $10,- 
000  of  its  $15,000  budget)  . 

This  year's  is  going  to  be  bigger,  com- 
prehensive and  on  time,  the  co-editors  say 
and  considering  the  energy  with  which  the 
survey  is  being  conducted  this  week,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  them. 

Now,  SAC  should  consider  whether  the 
project  is  worthwhile  at  all.  What  does  ;t 
really  offer? 

The  Mocpherson  Commission  recommen- 
ded that  course  descriptions  in  the  colend.ar 
should  be  written  with  more  information 
and  if  this  swgestion  is  implimented,  a  part 
of  the  evaluation's  function  will  be  under- 
mined. 

Macpherson  supported  the  idea  of  course 
evaluations  since  they  offer  the  opportunity 
for  a  lecturer  or  professor  to  read  an  objec- 
tive critique  of  his  performance.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  must  be  other  ways  for 
a  person  to  get  an  outside  opinion  on  his 
work. 

Participation  in  the  evaluation  gets  the 
student  involved  in  his  education,  consider- 
ing what's  good  about  it,  what's  not  and 
what's  in  that  uninspiring  middle.  That's 


what  the  evaluation's  supporters  say.  And 
that-'s  where  the  whole  concept  should  be 
questioned. 

Reading  last  year's  incomplete  version, 
it's  hard  to  find  any  real  involvement  in 
education.  It  reads  like  an  efficiency  report. 
So  and  so  lectures  too  fast  or  tries  to  cram 
too  much  into  50  minutes.  Mr.  X  inspires. 
"General  consensus  was  that  the  course  was 
potentially  interesting,  will  be  no  better  un- 
til adequate  physical  accommodation  can 
be  found." 

Mr.  A.  P.  Thornton  lectured  too  early  in 
History  301,  before  students  had  an  ade- 
quate grounding  in  Commonwealth  history 
to  fully  understand  him.  "Students  (in 
Anthropology  201)  found  that  the  mid-term 
shift  of  lecturer  from  Prof.  Ottenberg  to 
Prof.  Inglis  had  a  disrupting  effect  from 
which  they  never  recovered."  In  other  cour- 
ses students  suggested  a  rotating  lecturer- 
ship. 

The  entire  48-page  booglet  is  full  of  this 
sort  of  stuff.  Economics  420  would  improve 
with  more  application  of  the  macro-econo- 
mic theory  to  practical  situations.  Etc.,  etc 

The  criticisms  printed  last  year  —  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  any  different  this  year  —  were  shallow. 
The  timeless  complaints  such  as  the  numer- 
ous animal  experiments  in  psychology  are 
frustrating,  have  to  be  repeated  each  yea:, 
yes.  But  a  lecturer's  speaking  style  does 
not  alone  education  make. 

Yet  most  of  the  criticisms  were  of  that 
level.  Many  lecturers  were  lauded  for  mak- 
ing a  course  interesting,  too,  of  course.  But 
really  for  the  student  about  to  enroll,  the 
choice  of  lecturer,  is  not  his  to  make.  Nei- 
ther is  a  wide  choice  of  courses  in  most 
cases. 

Course  evaluaitons  as  they  are  being  run 
do  nothing  but  legitimize  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  simply  point  out  tiny  flaws  that  can 
be  corrected.  That  won't  make  education 
any  more  exciting  though.  SAC,  in  its  edu- 
cational theorizing,  is  far  ahead  of  pin- 
pricking  this  approach.  It  might  have  been 
good  when  Harvard  started  it  50  years  ago 
and  it  made  news  when  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  followed  their 
lead  several  years  back.  But  more  is  called 
for  today. 

Why,  the  departments,  themselves,  are 
doing  more  than  this  to  update  education. 


where  it's  at 


Your  editorial  writer,  and  the  "Logos"  magazine 
article  from  which  he  quotes,  reveal  a  misconcep- 
tion of  what  psychedelic  drugs  are  all  about. 

Those  who  have  explored  internally  with  LSD 
(and  that  is  by  no  means  all  LSD  users)  recognize 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  external  and 
internal  slavery  —  that  the  only  chains  are  inter- 
nal, though  originally  engendered  by  forces  external 
to  the  person.  The  careful  use  of  LSD  in  a  process 
of  consciousness  expansion  involves  the  unwinding 
of  these  chains,  leading  to  a  point  of  ultimate  and 
absolute  freedom. 

"Timothy  Leary's  message  as  dogma"?  Timothy 
Leary,  in  telling  us  Chat  we  must  find  our  own 
truths,  belongs  to  a  stream  of  great  mystics  who 
realize  that  self-enlightenment  can  not  be  attained 
through  another's  teachings:  the  Taoists  say:  "The 
Tao  that  can  be  spoken  is  not  the  real  Tao";  the 
Buddha  says:  "He  who  mentions  the  name  Bud- 
dha should  wash  his  mouth." 

The  psychedelic  people,  unlike  their  up-tight 
friends  in  the  "New  Left",  have  the  wisdom  to 
reject  not  only  others*  dogma,  but  also  any  at- 
tempts at  their  own  "knowledge  "-building. 

Your  editorial  writer  misunderstands.  I  under- 
stand and  dig  his  misunderstanding. 

Love  and  peace, 

Allan  Kami n  (III  UC) 

brownshirts  and  teds 

Sir: 

Concerning  article  in  Section  3  of  the  Telegram 
March  4  Art  College  Boycott: 

Twenty-four  years  ago  I  was  born  a  Canadian 
citizen.  I  was  taught  in  Canadian  schools  fcy  Cana- 
dian teachers  and  actively  participated  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  our  Canadian  society.  A  few  weeks  ago 
1  exercised  my  democratic  rights  as  a  citizen  and 
took  a  stand  on  an  issue  of  academic  freedom 
which  I  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 


tance in  the  pursuit  of  my  future  as  a  Canadian. 
Through  my  exercising  of  free  speech  it  has  been 
stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors 
at  O.C.A.  that  my  participation  is  somehow  related 
to  'Communism  and  Fascism!  Is  this  a  just  reward 
to  my  heritage?  Why  am  I  and  other  responsible 
students  like  me  collectively  referred  to  as  commu- 
nists and  fascists  for  taking  the  initiative  in  point- 
ing out  a  flaw  in  the  administrative  structure?  The 
magnitude  of  this  injustice  was  realized  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Davis.  Su- 
rely this  does  not  make  Mr.  Davis  a  communist  or 
fascist? 

How  can  a  person  holding  a  position  as  respon- 
sible as  that  held  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  at  the  same 
time  hold  such  an  erroneous  and  ignorant  view? 

Robert  Vankeuren 
III  Drawing  &  Painting  o.C.V 

typing,  to  wit 

Sir: 

I  had  an  essay  typed  by  Mary  Dale  Stott  who 
advertises  in  the  Varsity.  I  asked  her  the  rate  over 
the  phone.  She  told  me  it  was  $3.00  per  hour  and 
that  2500  words  cost  between  four  and  five  dollars 
(or  45c  per  page)  depending  on  the  organization 
and  clarity  of  my  hand  writing. 

My  hand  writing  is  easily  readable;  my  essay  was 
4200  words  or  17  pages.  The  bill  she  presented  me 
with  was: 

TIME    3  hrs    S9.00 

PAPER   15 


99.15 

This  works  out  to  54c  per  page.  The  highest  rate 
I  have  found  in  other  places  is  40  to  45  cents.  I 
believe  she  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  rates. 

John  R.  Saldov  (II  Inn) 

(Ed.  note:  The  solution  is  obvious:  next  year 
volunteer  to  work  for  The  Varsity  and  learn  to 
type  while  you  do  it). 


The  best  example  right  now,  is  probably  His- 
tory 347,  a  course  started  this  year  called 
The  Industrialization  of  Europe.  It's  a  sem- 
inar course,  which  alone  is  a  change  for 
third-year. 

But  look  what  they  do  in  that  course. 
They  study  revolution  in  parallel  to  the  ci- 
vil rights  movement  in  the  U.S.  They  read 
Hannah  Arendt  and  Lipset  and  talk  about 
the  changing  structure  of  the  family  and 
the  social  problems  caused  by  urbaniza- 
tion. All  topics  so  damned  relevant  you  read 
about  them  in  the  newspapers  every  day. 
Two  weeks  from  now,  when  they  get  to  col- 
onialism, the  assigned  reading  is  Franz  Fan- 
non's  Wretched  of  the  Earth. 

That's  the  kind  of  course  that  should  b° 
given  more  at  this  university  because  it 
breaks  down  these  bothersome  barriers  be- 
tween the  disciplines,  and  shows  that  when 
confronting  a  theme  sociology  and  history 
and  political  science  and  economics  and  ev- 
erything must  be  seen  together. 

These  kind  of  suggestions  don't  come  out 
of  the  course  evaluarion,  partly  because  of 
the  students  themselves  —  their  preoccupa- 
tion with  passing  the  existing  courses  — and 
partly  because  of  the  questionnaire  they 
fill  out. 

"As  a  learning  experience,  this  course 
was:  1.  highly  worthwhile;  2.  worthwhile, 
3.  a  necessary  evil,  a  means  to  an  end;  4. 
a  disappointment." 

"The  material  of  this  course:  1.  provided 
a  well-balanced  overview  of  the  subject:  2 
provided  a  too-general  study  of  the  subject, 
3.  provided  a  too-detailed  study  of  the  sub- 
ject; 4.  left  no  conclusion." 

"With  respect  to  the  lecturer's  prepara- 
tion and  organization,  I  would  rate  the  qual- 
ity of  the  lectures  as:  1.  excelient;  2.  good 
3.  fair;  4.  poor." 

These  are  typical  questions  from  this 
year's  (proposed)  questionnaire.  The  evalu- 
ation is  probably  going  to  be  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  course  prepared  the 
student  for  the  exam.  Yet,  even  the  Mac 
pherson  commission  this  year  suggested  a 
lesser  role  allowed  to  exams  and  lectures 
and  more  to  independent  study. 

Profesors  who  try  to  deviate  from  the  es 
tablished  course  and  get  into  their  own 
thing,  are  sure  to  be  criticized.  In  other 
words,  the  evoluation  will  not  be  an  evalua- 
tion but  a  marking  of  the  lecturer's  work 
and  style.  The  result  could  be  a  sort  of  ty- 
ranny of  the  goal-directed  student. 

Better  suggesting  and  criticism  is  being 
done  in  course  unions.  These  should  be  en 
couraged  and  better  financially  supported 
Why,  look,  the  History  Union  got  into  a 
clash  with  the  History  Department  just  last 
week.  They  must  be  doing  something  right 
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Analysis:  A  Look  at  Orangeburg 
and  Some  Unanswered  Questions 


By  RICHARD  ANTHONY 

College  Press  Service 

ORANGEBURG,  S.C.  (CUP-CPS)  —  On 
Thursday,  February  8,  three  black  students  were 
shot  to  death  when  police  opened  fire  on  an  as- 
semblage of  students  near  the  entrance  to  South 
College  here.  .Thirty-seven  other  students  were 
wounded. 

Most  of  the  early  press  coverage  of  the  event 
was  a  restatement  of  the  police  view  of  what  had 
happened.  It  was  reported,  therefore,  that  the 
three  died  in  an  exchange  of  gunfire  with  the  po- 
lice, that  sniper  fire  from  the  students  started 
the  exchange,  that  "black  power  militants"  had 
incited  a  student  riot,  that  students  had  stolen 
ROTC  target  rifles  for  use  in  the  battle,  that  the 
presence  of  600  Guardsmen  and  several  hundred 
policemen  had  averted  further  violence,  etc. 

Next  day,  the  first  public  dispute  about  what 
h  ippened  Thursday  night  began.  NBC  Correspon- 
d;nt  Sidney  Lazard  who  was  on  the  scene  that 
n  ght,  said  in  a  morning  broadcast  that  the  other 
newsmen  on  the  scene  agreed  that  the  police 
gunfire  wasn't  provoked  by  sniper  fire  from  the 
students.  State  officials,  including  Gov.  Robert 
E.  McNair,  emphatically  denied  Lazard's  conclu- 
sion. 

WHO  FIRED  FIRST? 

In  his  evening  broadcast  Lazard  omitted  any 
reference  to  the  question  of  who  fired  first,  be- 
cause, he  explained  later,  the  situation  that  night 
was  too  confused  for  him  to  be  sure  what  had 
happened,  and  because  he  didn't  think  the  issue 
was  worth  the  controversy  it  had  aroused. 

But  controversy  continued,  nonetheless,  and 
spread  to  include  a  number  of  questions  about 
what  happened  that  night.  Some  of  the  questions 
have  been  more  or  less  resolved — others  probably 
never  will  be. 

Investigative  work  by  two  reporters  from 
out  of  town  has  revealed  that  one  of  the  dead 
students — Sam  Hammond — was  definitely  shot 
in  the  back.  The  evidence  is  not  as  conclusive  as 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  other  students — Delano 
Middleton — but  is  still  strong. 

WHO  WAS  SHOT? 

Gov.  McNair  has  told  the  press  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  troopers  opened  up  was  that  they 
thought  one  of  their  own  men  had  been  shot.  Two 
newsmen  who  were  there  however — Lazard  and 
Dozier  Mobley,  an  Associated  Press  photographer 
—say  that  the  trooper,  who  was  hit  in  the  face  by 
a  piece  of  wood  thrown  by  one  of  the  students, 
had  been  put  in  an  ambulance  before  the  police 
barrage  began,  so  that  the  other  police  had  plenty 
of  time  to  find  out  he  wasn't  shot. 

Police  officials,  explaining  why  the  troopers 
used  shotguns  with  the  heavy  shot  used  by  deer 
hunters,  as  well  as  carbine  rifles,  told  the  press 
the  wind  was  blowing  away  from  the  students 
so  that  they  couldn't  use  tear-gas. 

Lazard  says  he  can't  remember  any  wind. 
"We  were  out  there  a  long  time,"  he  says,  "and 
we  would  have  been  a  lot  colder  if  there  had 
been  a  wind."  Two  S.C.  State  faculty  members, 
who  were  on  campus  Thursday,  also  can  recall 
no  wind. 

A  photo  taken  just  after  the  police  barrage 
shows  smoke  rising  from  a  fire  the  students  had 
set  earlier.  The  smoke  is  rising  straight  up.  An- 
other photo,  taken  before  the  police  moved  in, 
shows  smoke  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Gov.  McNair  indicated  last  week  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  police  had  to  resort  to  gunfire 
was  that  ROTC  target  rifles  had  been  stolen  by 


students.  This  week,  the  governor's  representat- 
ve  in  Orangeburg,  Henry  Lake,  admitted  that  the 
rifles  had  been  stolen  after  the  police  barrage. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  questions  of  fact 
that  have  generated  controversy  since  last  Thurs- 
day's killing.  They  are  questions  about  which 
any  competent  journalist  would  try  to  collect 
as  much  evidence  as  he  could  before  filing  a 
story.  They  are  not  unimportant,  as  shown  by 
the  controversy  they  have  aroused.  Yet,  even  if 
resolved  one  way  or  the  other,  do  they  explain 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Orangeburg? 

THE  SETTING 

There  are  other  questions  that  bear  on  the 
Orangeburg  shootings,  but  they  are  of  a  kind 
that  can't  be  readily  researched  in  a  two  or  three- 
day  visit  to  a  town  that  looks  and  feels  like  an 
armed  camp.  Some  of  them: 

To  what  extent  is  Orangeburg  a  segregated 
community?  Several  residents  said  that  the  bow- 
ing alley,  which  was  the  target  of  student  inte- 
gration efforts  early  last  week,  was  really  a  sym- 
bol of  a  widespread  pattern  of  discrimination  in 
Orangeburg.  They  cited  the  city  hospital,  the 
movie  theatres,  the  schools  and  the  news  media 
as  the  most  discriminatory  institutions. 

Were  "black  power  militants"  responsible 
for  the  student  demonstrations?  One  report,  un- 
confirmed, is  that  the  Orangeburg  SNCC  repre- 
sentative, Cleveland  Sellers,  opposed  both  the 
demonstration  at  the  bowling  alley  Thursday  and 
the  demonstration  on  campus  Thursday  night. 
(At  this  writing  Sellers  is  still  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary in  Columbia,  S.C.  on  $50,000  bond.) 

What  part  was  played  by  the  dissatisfaction 
of  students  with  the  kind  of  education  offered 
at  S.C.  State  in  contributing  to  their  frustration? 
Last  year  they  held  large  demonstrations  and 
were  about  to  march  on  the  state  capitol  to  pro- 
ttest  the  fact  that  some  young  members  of  the 
faculty  weren't  being  rehired. 

SELF-PROTECTION 

These  are  all  important  questions,  and  de- 
serve the  kind  of  research  that  hasn't  been  made. 
But  most  important  of  all  is  a  question  that  de- 
fies a  pat  answer:  how  will  Orangeburg  affect 
the  thinking  of  people  in  this  country? 

There  is  little  doubt  Orangeburg  will  convince 
many  black  people  who  have  been  opposed  to 
volent  methods  that,  at  the  very  least,  they 
should  arm  themselves  for  self-protection.  A  co- 
ed at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  who  is  a 
friend  of  several  students  at  S.C.  State  said  after 
Thursday's  shootings:  "They  (the  S.C.  State  stu- 
dents) are  coming  back  armed." 

What  about  white  Americans?  Presumably 
most  of  them  will  see  Orangeburg  as  another 
black  riot.  That's  how  most  of  the  early  press 
reports  described  it. 

On  Saturday,  two  days  after  the  students 
were  shot,  a  white  newsman  named  Jim  Hoag- 
land  was  hit  on  the  head  with  a  weighted  stick. 
His  assailant  was  Aaron  Pyror,  a  student  at  Cen- 
tral State  Unversity  in  Ohio  who  drove  to  Or- 
angeburg after  hearing  what  had  happened.  Py-  • 
ror  was  reportedly  high  on  drugs. 

Early  this  week  another  white  newsman,  a 
young  and  very  liberal  reporter  for  a  Washington 
paper,  mentioned  the  Hoagland  incident,  which 
was  filed  as  a  separate  story  by  the  Associated 
Press.  He  said  to  me,  "That  shows  those  Negroes 
can't  cry  about  police  brutality,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  His  words  suggest,  better  than  public  op- 
inion polls  ever  could,  what  may  be  the  signifi- 
cance of  Orangeburg  for  this  country. 
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War  dissent  grows 

I  attended  a  meeting  last  night  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concerned  Dwarfs  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam.  (For  those  who  are  interested 
they  are  planning  a  stand-in  at  Queen's  Park 
next  month). 

Mr.  Rolo  Muchikin,  fiery  head  of  the  or 
ganization,  gave  a  talk  entitled  "'How  Low 
Can  You  Get?"  describing  President  John- 
son's "racial"  policies  in  the  troubled  south 
east  Asian  nation. 

"There  is  an  unacknowledged  policy  of  U.S. 
troops  to  "stamp  out'  Asians.  It  is  not  gener 
ally  recognized,  but  the  average  height  of  a 
Vietnamese  is  five  feet  three  inches,  as  com- 
pared to  five  feet  nine  inches  for  Americans, 
he  said. 

I  asked  Muchikin 
afterward  who  foun- 
ded the  organization, 
and  whether  it  had 
the  support  of  all  Ca- 
nadian dwarfs. 

"Mr.  Paul  Hoch,  of 
your  campus  was  the 
guiding  light,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Unfortunate- 
ly, at  the  same  time 
another  fellow,  Mr. 
B.  Abbling  Burke,  or- 
ganized a  group  cal- 
led Balkan  Dwarfs 
For  Freedom,  so  we 
don't  have  the  fui. 
support  of  the  dwarf 
community." 

"'Mr.  Burke  further  accused  Mr.  Hoch  of 
being  an  'outside  agitator'  since  he,  M: 
Burke,  was  a  certified  mental  pygmy  and  he 
doubted  that  Hoch  was." 

I  asked  Muchikin  which  was  the  faster- 
growing  group,  but  he  just  stared  at  me  fros- 
tily and  walked  away. 

I  then  talked  to  one, of  the  members  who 
was  passing  around  coffee,  Salamande,. 
"Newt"  Shennery.  Until  his  retirement, 
"Newt"  was  a  star  performer  in  Colonel 
Claude  Bissell's  Flea  Circus  and  Graduate 
School. 

"Is  it  true,"  I  ask- 
ed, "that  the  Dwarf 
on  the  picket  line  has 
the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  tough,  veteran 
fighter?" 

"Well,  golly,  you 
betcha,"  he  replied 
"Have  you  ever  bee  1 
kicked  in  the  groin?' 
"Well,  yes,"  I  said 
"Then  imagine  how 
much  worse  it  is  to 
be  bitten,"  he  said. 

I  excused  myse:* 
and  made  my  way  to 
the  door,  pausing  on- 
ly to  sneak  up  behind 
a  hunchback  and 
shout  "Attention!1 
before  leaving. 
— by  mike  kestertou 


surprise  staffers  —  fts  finally  here,  on  poge  5  no  (ess. 
the  hulk  got  married  today — 7  years  was  too  long  to  wait, 
dorothy  .  .  .  he— didn't  even  invite  mc  to  the  ceremony, 
but  took  me  to  press  instead  the  wos  sick  of  faking  me 
to  task)  .  .  joe  said  the  surgical  instrument  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  operation  had  to  go  on,  nonetheless  .  .  . 
visions  of  a  pink  purple,  green  and  wood  blue  office  scene 
returned  .  .  .  tim  looked  at  the  situation  anolytieolly  and 
admittd  he  was  a  cube  ("and  proud  of  it")  .  .  .  someone 
must  have  put  to  much  sherry  in  the  soup,  'cause  the  cook 
said  she'd  had  it  and  went  to  bed  wrth  a  sore  throat 
'cheep  sensationalism)  .  .  .  the  plays  were  the  thing,  as  icn 
decided  the  original  wasn't  good  nough  and  did  an  Italian 
tronsltaion  thereof  .  .  .  while  kathy  trouble  kept  hopping 
in  and  out  of  a  blueberry  muffin  act  .  .  .  gcllius  demanded 
blood,  but  we  told  him  that  the  troops  had  already  impaled 
themselves  on  the  enemy's  muros  .  .  torn  fitted  his  radio 
into  his  mother's  cor,  thereby  expanding  his  musical  de- 
velopment .  .  .  anne  wasn't  in  the  mood  for  on  inter- 
national fete,  so  she  took  a  joycean  look  of  ulysses  .  .  . 
i  m  not  sure  the  ubyssey  is  better,  cvn  though  charlcs  kings- 
ICy  was  a  good  poet  .  .  .  rob  martin  immolated  all  aver 
Hi  place,  returning  to  say  if  was  only  a  handwritten  job  .  .  . 
kafhy  adams  did  a  story  on  j.b.  somethingorothcr  .  .  .  sue 
and  melinda  have  been  kidnapped  however  word  has  it 
that  last  night  they  were  in  briefly,  ont  .  .  .  harriet  left 
with  a  hungarian  dancer,  who  plastered  himself  all  over 
d. frank  continud  his  coup  d'etat  of  the  layout  desk 
ond  wrote  a  few  stories  to  boot,  (our  new  news  editor — as  op- 
posed to  the  old  news  editor)  god,  is  it  really  2:25  .  .  .hulk 
has  decided  that  marriage  is  not  his  bag  and  is  running 
off  with  a  beady  necked  seductress  to  kingston  .  .  .  flosh 
report  they  have  been  smclled  out  and  the  real  place  is 
Shalimar. 
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VAN'S  BEAUTY  SALON 

794  BATH'JRST  ST.  AT  BLOOR 
2ND  FLOOR 

Distinctive  hairstyling  by 

MISS  JOANNE  &  MR.  TONY 
Specialists  in  Long  Hoir  j  yfing 


OPEN  EVENINGS  — 

and  All  Day  Saturday 


537-7108 

Bring  This  Ad  For  a  10°b  Discount 


7  n 

NOT  A  GAMBLE 
BUT  A  CHANCE! 

A  CHANCE  TO 
SING  WITH  THE 

HABT  HOUSE 
GLEE  CLUB! 

A  UDITIONS 


For  1968-69  Season  Are  Being  Held: 

Music  Room  —  Thurs.,  Morch  7,  4-6  p.m. 
Hart  House  —  Mon.,  March  1 1,  4-6  p.m. 
Trip  to  ENGLAND  in  August  '69 
(Now  being  planned) 


U.  of  T.  BOOKENDS 

Fine  Sandalwood. 
Beautifully  etched 
Brass  Plates  with 
Slide-Resistant  Cork  Base 


$12.00  pai 


BIRKS 


1 34  YCN6E  ST.  33  BLOOR  W. 

2200  YONGE  at  Eglinton 
DON  MILLS  YORKDALE 


What 
does  a  girl  do 
if 

she's  in  the  middle  of 
her  school  year 
and 

suddenly  discovers  she's 
pregnant? 
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Not  many  decide  they  want 
to  drop  out  and  get  married. 
More  often  they  spend  agoniz- 
ing weeks  trying  to  find  an 
abortionist.  The  experience  is 
as  shattering  for  friends  who 
try  to  help  as  it  is  for  the 
mother  herself. 

Sandy  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  an  out-of-town  univer- 
sity. Recently  she  decided  to 
go  on  the  Pill  and  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  doctor.  He 
made  a  physical  examination 
and  gave  her  a  prescription 
for  a  year's  supply  of  birth- 
control  pills. 

Then  he  told  her  she  would 
not  be  needing  them  for  a 
while.  She  was  six  weeks  pre- 
gnant. 

Sandy  knew  immediately  she 
didn't  want  the  baby,  bui  tl.e 
doctor  couldn't  (or  wouldn't) 
help.  He  refused  to  give  her 
the  name  of  a  sympathetic 
doctor. 

Sandy  figured  her  best 
chance  of  finding  an  abortio- 
nist was  here  in  Toronto, 
where  she  has  two  high-school 
buddies  attending  U  of  T. 

Both  friends  were  immedia- 
tely sympathetic,  but  their  re- 
sources were  limited.  After 
spending  two  days  on  the  tele- 
phone   and    experiencing  one 


failure,  Sandy's  friend  Ron 
phoned  my  boyfriend. 

He  passed  the  story  along  to 
me.  I  immediately  phoned  Ron 
[he  name  and  number  of  a  doc- 
tor who  had  aborted  two  of 
my  friends  last  spring. 

I  could  hear  the  exaspera- 
tion and  disappointment  in 
Ron's  voice  as  he  told  me: 
"That's  the  guy  we  already 
tried. 

"He  gave  Sandy  an  appoint- 
ment but  said  he  couldn't  do 
the  operation  because  the  cops 
were  watching  him." 

I  was  stunned.  Dr.  X,  whom 
I  have  met  on  several  occa- 
sions, is  bluff,  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic. He  is  almost  matter- 
of-fact  about  aborting  girls  or 
giving  them  prescriptions  for 
pills.  He  says  he  is  doing  it  be- 
cause he  believes  every  woman 
has  the  right  to  sex  before 
marriage,  a  university  educa- 
tion and  control  over  her 
body. 

He  also  gels  $300  a  shot  for 
his  operations,  so  I  guess  he 
can  afford  to  lay  low  now  and 
again. 

I  told  Ron  not  to  worry, 
that  I  had  several  friends  who 
knew  all  the  ropes,  and  I 
would  set  the  grapevine  going 
immediately.    The    relief  in 


Ron's  voice  was  so  evil 
that  I  felt  he  was  handing 
sponsibilily  over  to  me. 

I  immediately  called 
friend  whom  I  knew  was 
tive  in  birth-control  ra> 
ments  and  who  should  be  i 
to  put  me  in  touch  with 
other  doctor.  She  gave  me 
name  and  phone  number 
Dr.  X. 

Gail  was  as  startled  as  1 
been  to  find  Dr.  X  no  ^ 
co-operative.  He  was  the 
doctor  she  herself  was  sur 
but  she  said  she  wouW 
tact  a  friend  who  was  su 
have  some  different  nam 
Ron  wasn't  at  home ^ 
I  called  him,  so  I  caIIfV 
dy,  who  was  staying  a  ^ 
friend's  apartment.  «ei 
trembled    but    she  *u 
quite  lucid.  I  tried  to  n*> 
her  as  much  as  I  couw. 

Gail  would  see  her  f"e 
morrow,  I  told  her.  we 
have   a   name  by  t0i 
night.  had 

But  the  friend  only  ' 
name  of   a  nurse 
"very  good"  but  was  i  ^ 
less  not  as  safe  as i»  d 
Neither  Gail  nor  I  w*»d  j- 
to  run  the  risk.  I  c  ,s  v< 
the   quaver  in  $anZ* 
as  she  agreed  with  m  • 
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SPEED  READING  COURSE 

Same  as  taught  at  Yale    Harvard,  Cornell  end   McGill  Univci 
Chicago  and  Michigan. 

TRIPLE  YOUR  STARTING  SPEED  GUARANTEED 

Tfou  attend  once,  twice,  three  or  more  times  per  week.  By  appointment 
Finish  in  one  or  two  weeks  —  complete  course.  Study  in  your  free  time 
days  or  evenings.  Free  demonstration  anytime. 

OPEN  ALL  SUMMER 
PERSONALIZED  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 


131  BLOOR  ST.  W.  —  COLONNADE 


921-4012 


Graduate 
Students' 
Union 


Hi 
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16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 
Phone  928-2391 


Drill    Hc'l,    119    St.    George  St, 


THIS  WEEK: 
Wednesday,  March  6 

7:30  p.m.  Badminton, 
Toronto 
Thursday,  March  7 

1:10  p.m.  Lecture  Series  "Obsessive  Marxism:  A  critique 
of  the  C.B.  MacPherson  thesis"  Prof.  S.  A.  Lj- 
koff,  Dept,  of  Political  Economy. 

Friday,  March  8 

9:00  p.m.     Dance  -  live  music,  free  food. 
Monday,  March  1 1 

1:00  p.m.    Movie  "Suburban  living  -  six  solutions" 
Tuesday,  March  12 

1:10  p.m.     Lunch  Forum 

7:00  p.m.  Bridge 
"Obsessive  Marxism:  A  critique  of  the  C,  B.  MocPherson  thesis" 
Speaker 

PROF.  S.  A.  LAKOFF 

Department  of  Political  Economy 
G.S.U.  Building,  16  Bancroft  Ave  1:10  p  m. 


She  had  been  wailing  for 
lour  days  to  find  an  abortion- 
ist and  she  was  almost  ready 
to  accept  a  dull  spoon  and  the 
neighborhood  witch. 

Sandy's  boyfriend  arrived 
and  they  went  out  on  the  town 
to  forget  their  predicament.  "I 
just  can't  sit  here  waiting  any 
longer,"  Sandy  told  me. 

Later  Ron  told  me  Sandy 
had  been  so  uptight  that  it  had 
*  been  necessary  to  keep  her 
half  drunk  most  of  the  time. 

After  much  phoning  and 
waiting  and  phoning  and  wait- 
ing. Gail  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  abor- 
tionists in  Toronto  had  gone 
underground  for  a  while. 

"Ask  her  if  she  wants  to  go 
to  Montreal,"  said  Gail.  "We 
have  contacts  with  a  couple  of 
very  good  men  there." 

When  I  phoned  Sandy  the 
next  morning  she  hesitated, 
">en  said  she  would  call  me 
oack.  I  assured  her  that  Mont- 
her  best  bet,  as  the 
ttense"0"  '°  Toronto  was  so 

Sandy's  sentences  were  al- 
tmiV,  ,nc°herent.  Her  voice 
'  ,f  ,bled  down  the  phone;  she 
^"'dn't  make  a  decision. 

Later  she  agreed  to  go  to 


Montreal  and  Gail's  friend  met 
her  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments. Sandy  would  have  to  go 
through  a  complicated  series 
of  steps  to  make  contact  with 
the  doctor,  but  his  fee  was 
very  low  —  1200  —  and  the 
operation  was  to  be  conduc- 
ted under  hospital  conditions 
with  an  anaesthetic. 

Abortion  prices  we  heard 
ranged  from  $300  to  $500  and 
none  of  the  doctors  had  been 
reported  to  use  an  anaesthetic. 
(An  abortion  involves  dilation 
of  the  uterus  and  scraping  of 
the  uterine  walls  with  a  knite- 
like  instrument.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly painless.) 
Sandy    left    Toronto,  more 


shaken  than  ever  because  she 
had  to  go  through  more  wait- 
ing and  telephoning  and  creep- 
ing around  back  alleys  before 
the  operation. 

She  was  remarkably  un- 
afraid of  the  operation  itself. 
She  knew  she  must  find  a  sym- 
pathetic doctor  before  it  was 
too  late. 

We  didn't  hear  from  Sandy 
for  two  weeks,  and  often  won- 
dered how  she  had  made  out 
in  Montreal.  Then  one  night 
she  phoned  her  girl  friend 
here. 

"She  sounded  really  great," 
the  friend  reports.  "It  only 
took  10  minutes  and  she  didn't 
feel  any  after-effects." 
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HART  HOUSE  ELECTIONS 
VOTE  TODAY 


POLLS  OPEN:  MAP  ROOM  10  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 

READING  ROOM  12  -  2  p.m. 

(BRING  YOUR  A.T.L.  CARD) 


HERE  ARE  YOUR  CANDIDATES! 


ART  COMMITTEE 


Jonikowski.  A.M.V. 
Ko.chen,  J.B. 
McDonald,  B.R. 
McKay,  D.D. 
MeNiven,  D.J. 
Melnyk,  R. 
Morris,  J.C. 
Murray,  D.F. 
Pierce,  J.T. 
Rokos,  R.E. 


II  APSC. 
II  .aw 

II  Law 

I  Arch. 

III  Arch. 

II  Law 

IV  APSC 
IV  Arch. 

I  Scaro. 

II  SMC 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE 


Easto,  L.H. 
Fraser,  F.A. 
Mullin,  R.A, 
Peng,  C.K. 
Rossman,  A. 
Singer,  N.D. 
Stephen,  M.W. 
Tisdoll,  B.W. 


M. 


II  Law 

II  Law 

I  Med. 

III  APSC 

II  New  Col. 
I  New  Col. 

III  f>harm. 
I  Vic.  Col. 


DEBATES  COMMITTEE 


Allen,  R.E. 
Dufresne,  A. P. 
Ford,  J.L. 
Fournier,  R.D. 
Heng,  6.C.W. 
Picherack,  P.G. 
Short,  D.E. 


Ill  UC 

II  Trin.  Col. 
I  APSC 

III  APSC 
I  Low 

I  Trin.  Col. 

II  New  Col. 


LIBRARY 

COMMITTEE 

Bryan,  W.L. 

1  Trin.  Col. 

Dendy,  W.B. 

1  UC 

Monk,  CD. 

II  Vic.  Col. 

Peebles,  D.L. 

1  UC 

Richmond,  L. 

III  APSC 

Rotenberg,  D.J. 

1  Vic.  Col. 

Stockdale,  P. 

II  Law 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 


Barlow,  D.P. 
Bergman,  S. 
Clarke,  S.R. 
Halloday,  W.G. 
Hayley,  J.H. 
James,  R.A. 
Lamperr,  D. 
Lord,  J.W. 
Mann,  CD. 
Moses,  A. 
Noble,  PC 
Tustian,  D.G. 


II  Scaro. 

III  SMC 

IV  TRIN.  Co 
II  Trin.  Col. 

I  Trin.  Col. 

II  Vic.  Col. 

I  Med. 
SGS 

II  Vic.  Col. 

I  UC 

II  Med. 

I  Vic.  Col. 


EXERCISE  YOUR  FRANCHISE 


HART  HOUSE  ELECTION  PROCEDURE 

Members  ore  elected  to  the  five  standing  committees  by  o  method  which  combines  the  straight  popular  vote  with  a  system  which  gives  of 
broad  representation  as  possible  from  the  various  colleges  and  faculties.  This  is  achieved  by  a  30%  vote  rule: 

"Up  to  the  number  of  eight,  one  candidate  from  each  Faculty  or  College  is  elected  to  each  Committee,  provided  that  he  obtains  at  least 
30%  of  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  his  Committee. 

If  there  is  still  an  insufficient  number  of  candidates,  the  remaining  vacancies  are  filled  by  candidates  below  the  30%  figure  in  order  of  the 
number  of  votes  received." 

No  college  or  faculty  may  be  represented  by  more  than  three  men  on  any  one  committee  except  where  three  men  have  been  carried  over  by 
the  outgoing  committee;  in  this  cose  a  fourth  representative  may  be  elected. 


NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES: 

WATCH  THE  ELECTION  RETURNS  IN  THE  MUSIC  ROOM  FROM  6  TO  11  P.M. 
BRING  A  FRIEND  REFRESHMENTS  WILL  BE  SERVED 
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Education  as  Immolation 


By  ROB  MARTIN 

Last  Friday  15  students 
gathered  around  a  large  re- 
frigerator carton  on  the 
playing  field  behind  Trinity 
College.  The  carton  was  fan- 
tastically decorated  with  all 
the  impedimenta  of  univer- 
sity life:  Varsitys,  Randoms, 
Gargoyles,  posters  advertis- 
ing plays,  lectures  and  dan- 
ces, beer  bottles,  draught 
glasses,  endless  cigarette 
butts,  an  ounce  of  tea,  the 
arts  and  sciences  calendar, 
naked  men  and  women,  ne- 
groes, The  Student  as  Nig- 
ger and  various  student  po- 
wer slogans  such  as  Free 
Speech,  i.e.  Fuck!  and  Stu- 
dent Power  Now! 

The  group  is  chanting 
"Watermelon,  Watermelon" 
while  the  high  priest  of  this 
self-styled  prayer  meeting 
and  ritual  immolation,  wear- 
ing teeny-bopper  beads  and 
script  on  a  clipboard,  beats 
time  with  a  tambourine  and 
harangues  the  crowd. 

"You  are  the  niggers  of 
Academia.  You  are  the  sla- 
ves of  this  white  ivory  tow- 
er. You  are  the  numbered, 
the  processed,  the  cattle. 
Are  you  contended?  No!  Are 
you  angry?  Yes!  Well,  what 
is  the  answer,  what's  the  al- 
ternative?" And  the  chant 
changes:  "Student  Power! 
Student  Power!" 

This  is  a  meeting  of  Reli- 
gious Knowledge  course  413- 
A  run  by  Rev.  Ted  Gale,  a 
graduate  student  at  Trinity. 
The  course  is  called  Creati- 
vity or,  by  its  detractors,  the 
"fingerpainting  course." 

The  purpose  is  to  "at- 
tempt to  draw  out  and  ana- 
lyze the  student's  creative 
response  to  various  imposed 


gical  and  sociological  impli- 
cations of  this  experience 
could  form  the  basis  for  a 
new  philosophy  of  education 
—it  is  hoped  that  the  stud- 
ent will  discover  for  himself 
what  these  implications  are." 

The  refrigerator  carton 
scene  was  one  student's  res- 
ponse to  a  photo  stated  se- 
ries of  articles  such  as  Far- 
mer's Student  as  Nigger,  sto- 
ries about  administrative 
censorship  of  student  news- 
papers and  the  like. 

The  student  said:  "These 
articles  so  pissed  me  off 
that  I  decided  the  only  so- 
lution was  to  destroy  the 
whole  present  mess  and 
start  all  over  again.  But 
since  I  couldn't  go  around 
blowing  up  university  build- 
ings, I  decided  to  do  it  sym- 
bolically. 

"The  carton  symbolizes 
the  way  we  live  now  at  this 
place,  the  university  itself, 
and  on  a  literal  level,  it's  a 
pile  of  garbage.  And  what 
else  can  you  do  with  gar- 
bage but  burn  it? 

"However,  I  don't  think 
that  this  act  is  entirely  des- 
tructive. I  only  want  to  des- 
troy what  is  bad  in  order  to 
create  something  good,  like 
the  phoenix  rising  from  its 
own  ashes,  only  changed  and 
better." 

Now  this  is  not  your  aver- 
age R.K.  course,  but  then 
neither  is  Father  Gale  your 
average  R.K.  prof.  An  al- 
most baby-faced  man  of  31, 
he  admits  to  being  a  rebel 
who  has  reacted  against  the 
educational  system  ever 
since  he  was  a  child. 

He  went  to  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  as  a 
member  of  "that  amorphous 


'problems'  through  the  use 
of  art  media,"  savs  Father 
Gale. 

The  "problems"  imposed 
will  require  the  student  to 
be  highly  resourceful  and 
creative  in  their  solutions. 
They  are  problems  which 
are  by  nature  paradoxical, 
either  requiring  the  student 
to  see  things  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  are  not  actually 
perceivable,  or  involving  the 
use  of  unlikely  materials. 

Father  Gale  said  that  even 
more  important  than  attem- 
pting to  solve  the  problems 
will  be  the  student's  analysis 
°t  the  experience.  "The  phi- 
'"sophical,  scientific,  theolo- 
gical, educational,  psyeholo- 


group  who  were  at  univer- 
sity in  the  mid-fifties  where 
people  thought  things  and 
resented  things,  but  it  never 
occured  to  a  single  one  ol 
us  lhat  it  would  do  any  good 
to  complain,  or  that  we 
should  get  together  and  pre- 
sent a  brief  or  protest  about 
something." 

As  such,  he  is  very  im- 
pressed by  the  student  po- 
wer movement.  But  he  wor- 
ries that  the  students,  in  the 
heat  of  an  immediate  situa- 
tion, may  sometimes  fail  to 
see  the  implications  of  their 
actions. 

He  advocates  not  revolu- 
tion but  communication  bet- 


ween students.  The  problem 
students  have  in  attempting 
to  communicate  with  the 
administration,  he  says,  is 
the  generation  gap. 

And  this  is  what  Father 
Gale's  research  is  all  about. 
People  must  be  "trained" 
not  merely  to  react  to  a  gi- 
ven set  of  data  in  a  prede- 
termined manner,  he  says, 
but  to  think  creatively. 

People  in  Father  Gale's 
classes  do  not  write  essays 
to  solve  problems.  They  are 
given  graphic  materials,  pa- 
ints, dyes,  found  objects 
and  magazines  with  which  to 
work.  Most  students  have  no 
background  in  art  and  often 
the  materials  given  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  relation- 
solve  the  problem." 

By  this  means,  people  are 
involved  totally  in  the  prob- 
lem, says  Father  Gale.  "Part 
of  the  point  of  the  thing  is 
to  experience  the  problem; 
it  would  be  less  effective 
merely  to  pose  a  problem 
on  an  intellectual  level  with- 
out having  the  emotional 
aspect  involved." 

Father  Gale  feels  his  theo- 
ries are  applicable  in  many 
other  fields:  science,  engi- 
neering and  arts  courses.  Gi- 
ven a  certain  amount  of  re- 
quired information  "people 
could  beset  a  virtually  im- 
possible problem  with  the 
idea  firmly  fixed  in  their 
heads  that  they  can  come 
up  with  a  new  idea  that  will 
solve  the  problem. 

Father  Gale  believes  that 
"as  soon  as  you  say  'let's 
take  a  completely  fresh  look 
at  the  educational  system 
which  we  have'  then  people 
start  getting  terribly  threat- 
ened. 'What's  this  going  to 
mean  for  me?  Does  this  mean 
that  I'm  not  going  to  be  able 
to  regurgitate  the  lectures 
I've  been  giving  for  the  last 
25  years  without  adding  one 
iota  of  new  information  or 
insight?  Maybe  I'll  be  out  of 
a  job,  because  I  won't  fit 
into  a  new  system  which 
requires  people  who  are  edu- 
cators, instead  of  merely 
teachers." 


Meanwhil 
molation,  tw 
shouting  bea 
other  across 
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m.p.h.  wind, 
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back  at  the  Im- 
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TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 

1||0  SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
I1n»  DRY  CLEANING 
Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minote  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  A  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dundas  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Woit 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.-11  p.m.  Daily 


THE  DYNAMIC  JAZZ  SOUNDS 

OF  THE 

THE  CHARLES  LLOYD  QUARTET 

PkciENTED  BY 

St  Michael's  College  Music  Guild 

AT 

Convocation  Hall  —  University  of  Toronto 
Friday  -  March  15  8:30 

TICKETS:  $2.00 

AT 

SAM'S  RECORDS  (YONGE  ST.) 
COOP.  .  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE) 
SAC  office  U  of  T 

Advance  Sole  only  -  Positively  no  Tickets  at  door 


CLASSIFIED 


ANOTHER    FIRST    FOR    INNIS   —  On 

March  8,  at  7:30  p.m.  Innis,  o  demon- 
slration  of  clairvoyance  will  be  at- 
tempted through  personal  contacis  with 
individuals  in  the  audience.  Hugh  Ro- 
benson,  head  of  the  Spiritualist  Union 
of  Canada  will  be  discussing  the  whole 
reolm  of  the  afterworld.  Come — if  you 
dare. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  to  w^rk  n 
Jewish  Cultural  atmosphere  this  sum- 
mer Excellent  positions  open  tor  He- 
brew-speaking specialists:  Drama.  Sing- 
ing. Arts  &  Crofts.  Limited  openings 
tor  cousellors.  Contact  ComD  Mai- 
sad.  787-01ST. 

BASS  GUITARIST  needed  for  amateur 
rock  group  forming  after  exams  for 
summer  a., a  early  fall.  Phone  Chris: 
481-8414  if  out,  leave  number. 

— ^ERIEt  TYPIST  —  Electric  type- 

writer.  Typing  of  theses,  essays  and 
notes  done  accur.tely.  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically Reasonable  rates.  Phone 
421-8290. 

EXPERIENCED     PROGRAM     D I  RECTO* 

(female)  for  girls'  camp  in  Quebec 
Minimum  age  22.  Call  487-1073,  238 
St.  Clements  Ave. 


CELEBRATE  IN  NASSAU  I  after  the 
finals,  fly  to  the  sun  —  stay  in  luxury 
□nd  live  like  a  k.ng  for  a  week.  Still 
5ome    seats    left.    Roger  Oatley,  449- 


TYPIST  with  electric  mochine.  Exper- 
ienced with  everything  from  term  pac- 
ers to  DiiDhshers  manuscripts.  35c  per 
P°9e2367  eOCh  addi,iona'  C0Py-  Phone 


men's  Koefl!a:h 


(lace)   540.'  before  '. 
3777;  after  7  call  R02-9752  Ray  KarkT. 

JULY  AND  AUGUST  FEMALE  coun- 
sellors for  sailing,  fennis,  crafts  mu- 
sic canoeing.  Girls'  camp  in  Quebec 
487-1073      238  St.  Clements  Ave, 


ten 


•  ••HIS    .   Contact  Miss  PL 

at  447-1196  or  [45-3362  A\oiloble  un- 
til June. 

25,000  SUMMER  JOBS  in  Europe 
— Studer  T.urs 
— Charter  Flights 

Far  complete  description  in  36-poge 
booklet  and  application  form  send  52 
to  ASIS,  25  Taylorwood  Dr.,  Islinqton 
Phone  247-2339. 


CANTERBURY 

The  Anglican  Chaplaicy  in  The  University 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  7th 

MR.  BARRY  A.  WILSON,  S.T.B  ,  M  A  , 
Department  of  Philosophy 
speaks  on 

DECISION  MAKING 
AND  MORALITY 

Supper,  6:00  p.m.  Talk  and  Discussion  7:30  p.m. 
Canterbury  House,  373  Huron  St.  923-1513,  922-8384 

ALL  WELCOME 


BE  A  SPORT:  COME  TO  SEE  US 

WE  WANT  TO  SEE  MORE  STUDENTS 


50'  OFF 

RESTAURANTS 


•  240  BLOOR — opposite  Varsity  Stadium  j 

•  'CLUB  EMBASSY — Bloor  near  Boy 

•  77  KING  E. — next  to  The  King  Edward  Hotc. 

For  Banquet  Facilities  Call  921-9432 


This  coupon  is  good  for  50  cents  to  all 
members  of  your  party  on  the: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 

and  CLUB  EMBASSY 

IPrice  subject  to  chonge  without  notice.) 
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j  IB 

Sidling  STEAKS 
Sarwd  in  Burgundy  Win. 
and  succuUnt  ROAST  BEEF 
Entertainment  n,lt)ty  in  ths 
UPSTAIRS  VENETIAN  IOUNGE  &  BAR 
Appearing  Nitdv  CHARLOTTE  VALE 

Steele's 

TAVERN— RESTAURANT 
EM.  S-51B0  M9  YONGE  ST. 

(Fully  licensed) 


EDWARD  JOHNSON 
CONCERT  HALL 

JOHN 
WILLIAMS 

Classic  Guitor 
Fri.,  Mor.  15th,  8.30  p.m. 
Tickets— $4.00,  $3.00,  $2.00 


ADVANCE  SALE: 

The  "'e'e  of_Toronta 


Bu-x  Office  Opens  Dov  of 
encert  Only.  Coll  928-3744 


UBC  treasurer  fired 


VANCOUVER.  (CUP)  — 
The  treasurer  ol  Ihe  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia 
student  council  has  been 
declared   ineligible   by  the 


RIVERBOAT 


TONIGHT  UNTIL  MAR.  10 

134  Yorkville  Ave.  -  922-6216 

Odetta 


Sping  Preview 
THE  MAN  IN  STYLE 
IN  LIVING  STYLE 


300  YONGE  STREET 

Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


OUR  GREAT  MOVING  SALE 
CONTINUES 

DONT  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 

To  Save  20-50%  on  our  Regular  book  stock 
Remainders  at  Very  Special  Prices  Too 

THE  YORK  BOOK  SHOP 

180  Avenue  Road 
1  Block  North  of  Davenport  Rood 


Tues    Wed.,  Sat.  10  a.m.-6  p.n 


Thur.  and  Friday  10  o.m. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO 

CONCERT 
BAND 

SUNDAY  MARCH  10 
AT  3  P.M. 

MacMILLAN 
THEATRE 

Edward  Johnson 
Building 

Conductor: 

Robert  A.  Rosevear 

Associate  Conductor: 

Ward  K.  Cole 

Rohoon  -  Rhapsody  for 
Clarinet  and  Band 
Soloist: 

Peter  Smith 

Symphony  in  B  flat 
Paul  Fauchet 

George  Washington  Bridge 

William  Schuman 

Canzona 
Peter  Mennin 

No  tickets  required 
No  admission  charge 


FREE  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

Next  year  (68-69)  you  could  be  a  SAC  representative  to  one  of  the  following 
committees  and  organizations.  Choose  from  this  list  the  one  position  you 
most  desire. 

LIBRARY  COUNCIL  (3) 

(At  least  one  must  be  from  SGS) 

HART  HOUSE  BOARD  OF  STEWARDS 
MEN'S  ATHLETIC  DIRECTORATE 
WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  DIRECTORATE 
HEALTH  SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS  CENTER 

SETTLEMENT  HOUSE 

CENTRAL  VOLUNTEER  BUREAU 

OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS 

CO-ORDINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

BOOKSTORE 

FINANCIAL  AID 

HOUSING  SERVICE 

Submit  letters  of  application  to  the  Executive  Assistant  of  the  S.A.C.  no  later 
than  Friday  March  8  stating  name,  address,  phone  number  and  area  of  inter- 
est. Interviews  will  take  place  during  the  following  week. 


student  court  to  hold  an  of- 
fice he  has  filled  since  June 
1967. 

Dave  Hoye  was  a  student 
when  he  was  elected  last 
spring  but  didn't  enrol  again 
this  year. 

Hoye  argued  that  the  con- 
stitution does  not  say  exe- 
cutives must    remain  stu- 


dents while  holding  offtce. 

The  court  took  four  hours 
to  decide  Hoye  was  ineli- 
gible. 

Hoye  said  he  would  sub- 
mit his  resignation  to  Pre- 
sident Shaun  Sullivan  im- 
mediately. Sullivan  said  the 
council  would  accept  it  at 
the  next  meeting. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


Noon 

University    college:     meet  your 


1  p.m. 

Innis  College  Elections  forum.  Ail 
candidates  may  take  part.  Innis  col- 
lege. 

Yavneh:  Rabi  E.  Forman  will  give 
the  fii-t  of  four  lectures  on  Philo- 
sophy   Rm.  2127    Sidney  Smith. 

Meeting  of  University  of  Toronto 
Red  Cross  Youth  to  discuss  publicity 
of  summer  Indian  project.  Muse 
room,  International  Student  Centre 
3:40  p.m.  , 

Prof.  Norman  H.  Baker  on  Prop- 
erties of  Horizontal  Branch  Stars  as 
Inferred  from  the  Pulsotion  Lharoi.- 
tcristics  of  RR  Lyrae  Stars.  Dovid 
Dunlop  Observatory,  Richmond  Hill. 
5:04  p.m. 

SHOUT  —  Student  Heolth  Organ- 
ization of  U  of  T  —  general  meet- 
ing to  discuss  summer  project  plans, 
etc.  Student  lounge,  Toronto  Gener- 
al Hospital. 

8  p.m. 

The  Threepenny  Opera  by  Bcrt- 
holt  Brecht  is  being  presented  -jy 
the  College  of  Education.  Tickets, 
$1.50,  may  be  purchased  at  the 
door.  College  auditorium  371  Bloor 
Street  West. 

THURSDAY 

9  o.m. 

Innis  College  Student  Society  el- 
ections. Innis  College,  until  6  p.m. 
Noon 

History  Students  Union,  council 
meeting.  Rm.  2054,  Sidney  Smith. 


1  p.m. 

Yavneh:  the  candidates  for  HIllol 
executive  elections  and  Yavneh  ex- 
ecutive elections  on  Sundoy  will  do- 
liver  campaign  speeches. 

Come  and  meet  C.U.S.O.  returned 
volunteers  and  hear  them  discuss 
their  experiences.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre,  33  St.  George  St. 

The  Ides  will  soon  be  with  us. 
Cloaks  and  daggers  will  be  issued 
forthwith  in  the  Hort  House  locker 
room.  Bring  your  ATL  cord,  Womsn 
welcome. 

1:10  p.m. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Lakotf  ot  the  Dept.  ->f 
Political  Economy  speoking  on  Ob- 
sessive Marxism:  a  Critique  of  the 
C.  B.  MacPherson  Thesis,  Graduate 
Student  Union  16  Bancroft  Ave. 
3:45  p.m. 

Prof.  P,  P.  M.  Meincke  will  dis- 
cuss The  Basic  Principles  of  Supc- 
conductlng  Quantum  Interference 
Devices  and  their  applications  to 
Spectroscopy  and  Astronomy,  Rm. 
103.  McLennan  Physical  Laborator- 

5  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Univ  i- 
sity  Society  to  discuss  plans  for  el- 
ections and  summer  activities.  All 
welcome.  International  Students' 
Centre. 

5:15  p.m. 
Supper-seminar  on  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  Knox  College,  Spadina 
and  Harbord. 

7  p.m. 

Victoria  College  bridge  club  tour- 
nament. Last  chance  to  play  bridge. 
Everyone  at  U  of  T  welcome!  Wv- 
milwood.  Victoria  College. 
7:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Barry  Wilson,  Dept.  of  Philo- 
sophy on  Decision  Making  and  Mor- 
ality. Supper  6  p.m.  All  welcome. 


PAT  AND  JOSEPH  HAIR  DESIGNERS 

116  A  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

STUDENT'S  DISCOUNT 

MON  TO  THURS.  ONLY 
PATRICK,  JOSEPH,  PETER,  JOHN: 
Cut  and  Set  SS.00         Cut  Only  $3.00 
Shampoo  and  Set  from  $3.00 

CLARA  AND  ROSE: 
Cut  and  Set  $4.00  Cut  Only  $2.00 

Shampoo  and  Set  from  $2.00 

These  prices  available  to  stuf  jnts  only. 


BERTOLT  BRECHT'S 

THE  THREEPENNY  OPERA 

"MACK  THE  KNIFE" 

presented  by 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
MARCH  12,  13,  14      8:00  P.M. 

Admission  $1.50  —  Tickets  at  the  door 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM  371  BLOOR  ST.  W. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
PUBLIC  LECTURES  1967-68 

FINAL  LECTURE 

"Open-ended  Techniques  in  the 
American  Novel" 

STEPHEN  MARTINEAU 

Deportment  of  English 
Thursday,  March  7  at  4.10  p.m. 
West  Hall,  University  College 


See  and  Experience  ISRAEL  while 
working  towards  your  degree. 
Study  at: 

THE  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 
OF  JERUSALEM 

for  information  write  to: 
Canadian  Young  Judaea,  1247  Guy  St.,  Montreal  25,  P.Q. 

In  Toronto  Call:  783-6744 
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INTERFACULTY  SPORTS  DEPARTMENT  EFFICIENT  ROUNDUP 


IS 


roundup's  first  five  column  head 


By  GELLIUS 

HOCKEY  PLAYOFFS 

Murray  and  Akiyama  scor- 
ed twice  and  Wyse,  Frost, 
and  Adamson  got  a  goal 
each  as  Trin  heffalumped 


UC,  7-2.  Brunskill  (a  kind  of 
plant  disease)  and  Sekura 
replied  "for''  UC. 

A  player  known  only  as 
No.  7,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  the  famous  cigarette  of 


that  name,  scored  twice  as 
Archimedes  beat  Jr.  Eng., 
4-1.  Moore  and  Van  Nost- 
rand  for  Arch  and  Craig  for 
Jr.  Eng.  were  the  other  sco- 
rers. 

BAS'CETBALL  PLAYOFFS 

Unheralded  Jr.  Eng.  play; 
ed  approximately  8  miles 
high  over  their  heads  to  pull 
a  stunning  upset,  edging 
Group  I  division  champions 
PHE  A,  72-71.  Callaghan  led 
a  fine  Jr.  Eng.  performance 
with  20  points;  McKenzie 
played  well,  alas  in  vain,  fur 
PHE  A  (29  points  worth  of 
well). 

WATER  POLO  PLAYOFFS 

Interfaculty  water  polo, 
formerly  thought  to  be  alive 
and  living  in  limbo,  a  small 
town  outside  Buenos  Aires, 
surfaced  with  a  splash  (isn't 
that  a  p'opos;  also  French) 
in  the  form  of  Eng  (Malay- 
ian  Minister  of  Tourism)  de- 
feating Dents,  10-2.  Out  of 
the  foam,  Engineering-  Mil- 


gram  had  6  goals  and  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  other  and  3-2-1 
Vlassoff!  four  goals  for  Eng; 
Burraan  scored  twice  for 
Dents. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Blood  causes  haemophilia! 
Why  not  give  yours  away? 


Pause  for  effect. 

Blood  will  be  accepted 
free  of  charge  at  New  Col- 
lege Thursday  and  r'riday. 
Refreshments  will  be  served 
to  those  lucky  possessors  of 
rare  "red"-typc  blood. 
Rooniauti. 


Are  they  talking  about  Interfac  roundup? 


-  John  Huether  awarded  Sid  Smith  Trophy 


Believe 
fizzin 


photo  by  TIM  KOEHLER 

it  or  not,  TH.S  is  Water  PoJo  as  described  in  such 
fashion  by  Interfac  Hack,  Gellius. 


John  Huether,  pride  of 
Wycliffe  College,  is  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Sid- 
ney Earle  Smith  Trophy, 
"awarded  annually  to  the 
Intramural  Athlete  adjudged 
worthiest  in  the  qualities  of 
leadership,  sportsmanship 
and  performance."  Huether, 
in  addition  to  a  myriad  of 
other  duties,  has  been  Pre- 
sident of  the  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege Athletic  Association  for 
the  past  two  years. 

On  an  intercollegiate  level, 


Enraged  curler  doth  protest  forsooth 


John  played  Varsity  football 
in  his  freshman  year,  before 
a  back  injury  prevented  any 
further  participation  on  the 
gridiron.  The  following  year, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Var- 
sity Track  Team. 

As  an  intramural  athlete, 
he  took  part  in  rugger,  track, 
basketball,  soccer  and  swim- 
ming, as  well  as  coaching 
the  rugger  and  basketball 
teams  from  Wycliffe. 

As  well  this  extensive  puf- 
fing athletically,  John  pers- 
pires freely  from  reams  of 
paperwork  as  chairman  and 
member  of  innumerable 
committees.  Right  now  as 
Chairman  of  the  Intramural 


Sports  Committee,  he  is 
leading  a  study  on  the  Intra- 
mural  Programme  as  pre- 
sently constituted  and 
through  this  study  to  pro- 
vide guidance  for  require- 
ments for  the  new  Athletic 
Building  {touch  wood). 

When  and  ir  we  finally  get 
our  new  Athletic  Complex, 
it  will  be  due  to  the  efforts 
of  people  like  John  Huether, 
who  actually  do  something 
rather  than  writing  nasty  ed- 
itorials in  the  Varsity  about 
Hart  House. 

So  thanx  and  a  tip  of  the 
Hatlo  hat  to  John  Huether, 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Sid 
Smith  Trophy. 


As  one  of  the  "Hack- 
housemen  hacked  up" 
( VARSITY,  Wed.,  Feb. 
28)  at  the  recent  OOAA 
Curling  Championships,  I 
feel  I  must  speak  out  con- 
cerning the  disgusting  ar- 
ticle mentioned  above.  Let 
it  be  plainly  undei  stood 
that  the  reporting  of  U  of 
T's  performance  in  the 
tournament  cannot  be  at- 
tiibuted  to  the  VARSITY 
Sports  staff  (who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  "hacking 
up"  Varsity  teams  in  this 
manner),  but  rather  was 
the  handiwork  of  none 
other  than  the  President 
of  the  U  of  T  Curling 
Club! 

I,  for  one,  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  such  a 
scathing  attack  as  the 
aforementioned,  especially 
since  it  was  made  by  one 
so  closely  associated  with 
the  team.  I  find  the  situa- 
tion particularly  repul- 
sive when  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  game  singles 
out  one  member  of  the 
team  with  such  lags  as 
"blew  a  chance"  and  "key 
nuss' .  There  is  enormous 
Pressure  on  skips  in  curl- 
ing championships  of  this 


"I  must  speak  out" 

calibre,  more  so  than  in 
most  sports.  U  of  T  is  for- 
tunate to  have  a  fine  play- 
er from  Saskatchewan  as 
its  skip:  he  deserves  fairer 
treatment. 

The  President  of  the  U 
of  T  club  is  a  curling 
"hack",  a  member  of  the 
"Old  Guard",  an  ex-inter- 
collegiate competitor  who 
this  year  was  ineligible, 
having  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  faculty.  This  suc- 
cessful veteran  of  what 
I  personally  prefer  to  call 
the  "rubby-dub"  era  of 
OQAA  competitions  appa- 
rently   revels    in  "To- 


ronto's worst  showing  ... 
in  many  years,"  as  he 
calls  it.  Doubtless,  it  is 
easier  to  rest  on  ones' 
laurels  ct  al.  in  the  stands 
than  to  make  the  pres- 
sure shots  on  the  ice. 

The  Toronto  players  are 
the  first  to  congratulate 
Queen's  on  their  victory, 
and  to  admit  their  mistak- 
es in  two  exciting  games 
whicn  were  closer  !han 
one  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. We  curlers  thrive 
on  criticism.  Yet  the  dis- 
torted account  in  ques- 
tion is  causing  widespread 
harm  and  misinterpreta- 
tions; we  regret  this. 

Curling  is  a  game  of  in- 
ches. OQAA  Curling  Cham- 
pionships can  be  lost  by 
inches.  But  give  some  peo- 
ple inches  and  they  will 
take  a  mile. 

D.  Murphy  ( I  Trin ) 

(Ed  note:  The  headline 
"Hackhousemen  hack- 
ed up"  to  which  Mr.  Mur- 
phy directs  some  of  his 
criticism  was  composed 
by  the  Varsity  Sports 
staff  in  a  fit  of  nefarious 
nebulousness,  and  not  by 
the  writer  of  the  story 
which  followed.) 


One  hour 


"mutimms: 


THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


NOTE  THESE  DATES 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 
MARCH  5  AND  6 

OPEN  HOUSE 
INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  STUDY 

Frorr.  9-12  noon  we  invite  students  to  see  the  Institute 
in  operotion. 

45  Wolmer  Rood  —  1  block  W.  of  Spodina,  2  blocks 
N.  of  Bloor  Coffee 
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MIKE  KILLORAN 


Most  unsung  Blue  of  them  all 


With  fiery  Phil  Bingley 
suffering  from  bookworm, 
veteran  Varsity  winger  Gord 
Cunningham  steps  into  the 
breech  with  some  well-cho- 
sen  words  on  an  unsung 
hero  of  the  hockey  team, 
Bingley  wishes  to  assure  his 
sixteen  readers  that  his 
hackneyed,  cliche-ridden  co- 
py wilt  return  for  Friday's 
Varsity. 

"Hey  Dobie.  get  me  a  left 
lace  will  you?",  or  "Hey  Ba- 
by Howie,  tell  Howie,  the 
harness  maker,  that  my  goal 
strap  is  ripped  again."  This 
is  the  type  of  comment  pre- 
valent in  the  Varsity  dress- 
ing room  prior  to  game-time, 
and  no  matter  what  you  call 
him.  it  is  Mike  Killoran,  stu- 
dent manager  of  the  Var- 
sity Blues,  who  bears  the 
brunt  of  all  orders. 

Academically,  "Dobie",  as 
he  is  probably  best  known, 
is  in  his  final  year  of  Aits 
at  St.  Mike's,  and  as  such, 
will  no  doubt  be  moving  on 
to  new  horizons  next  year. 
The  position  of  student  man- 
ager is  by  no  means  an  easy 
job.  The  holder  receives 
little  or  no  credit  for  a  trip 
that  runs  smoothly  and  yet 
considerable  abuse  if  it  does 
not.  Thus  Dobie,  who  has 
held  the  position  for  three 
years,  has  been  a  bit  of  a 


rarity,  the  general  tenure 
being  only  one  year. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dobie's  three 


DOBIE 

years  of  service  to  the  Var- 
sity Hockey  Club  is  to  take 
you  on  a  whirlwind  tour  ol 
Dobie  on  the  road. 

The  trip  begins  early  for 
Dobie  as  he  picks  up  the 
tickets  and  travel  arrange- 
ments from  the  Athletic  Of- 
fice. From  this  point  until  we 
return,  he  is  in  charge  of  ma- 
king sure  that  tickets  and 
hotel  reservations  are  all 
looked  after  and  that  all  the 
bills  are  paid. 

As  well,  he  looks  after  all 
the  little  things  such  as  buy- 
ing oranges,  gum,  etc.  —  ail 
of  which  help  make  the  trip 


ft 


Are  these  Phil  Bingley? 


more  pleasnai  for  the  pla\ 
ers.  If  any  question  arises 
about  times,  expenses,  or  the 
like,  the  general  rule  of 
thumb  is  "ask  Dobie." 

Now,  all  this  is  not  to  say 
that  Dobie  has  always  been 
in  top  form.  I  recall  a  trip  to 
Montreal  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  fell  out  of  his  upper 
berth,  landing  on  and  sprain 
ing  his  ankle  so  severly  that 
it  was  necessary  for  us  tj 
wheel  him  around  all  week- 
end. 

To  add  to  all  this,  ppbie's 
job  is  not  over  when  the 
team  returns  to  Toronto.  For 
he  then  must  face  perhaps 
his  most  difficult  task  —  the 
justification  to  Mr.  Loose- 
more  as  to  why  this  trip  cost 
more  than  it  generally  does 

The  qualifications  to  be 
a  good  student  manager  are 
not  easily  filled,  and  it  is 
very  much  to  Dobie's  credit 
that  he  has  done  such  a  fine 
job  over  the  past  three  years. 
AROUND  THE  NET  .  .  .  Tlx 
five  finalists  for  the  Canad- 
ian Intercollegiate  hockey 
tournament  at  Montreal  this 
weekend  have  all  been  deter- 
mined. They  are  Alberta 
Golden  Bears,  Laurentian, 
Varsity,  Loyola  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Exavier  .  .  .  Blues  leave 
for  Montreal  by  plane  2:30 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Giachino  elected 

Al  Giachino,  second  year 
Meds  student,  won  election 
yesterday  as  Group  C's  re- 
presentative to  the  Athletic 
Directorate.  He  defeated 
Gord  Cunningham  (II  Law) 
and  Bill  Nepotiuk  (PHE  III) 
on  the  first  ballot.  Group  A 
and  Group  B  were  acclaim- 
ed. 


THE  RINK  RA  T 


By  JIM  COWAN 

Varsity  Blues  were  about  half  way 
through  their  Tuesday  practice,  working 
on  two-on-one  line  rushes,  when  3  hard 
shot  hit  the  top  of  the  net  and  deflected 
up  into  the  deserted  arena. 

A  small  boy  in  a  faded  blue  jacket,  cor- 
duroy trousers,  and  high  rubber  boots, 
scrambled  up  through  the  empty  red 
seats  and,  after  a  brief  search,  found 
the  errant  disc.  Smiling,  he  brought  it 
back  to  where  we  were  sitting,  discus- 
sing hockey  and  the  Blues.  He  flipped 
it  in  his  hand  several  times,  then  tossed 
it  back  on  the  ice. 

Richard,  age  about  ten,  looks,  talks 
and  acts  like  a  thousand  other  boys  in  Tor- 
onto, in  winter.  He  plays  hockey  in  the 
street,  follows  the  Maple  Leafs,  and 
hangs  around  the  local  arena,  hoping  to 
pick  up  broken  sticks  and  watching  the 
"big"  boys  play.  He  is  a  rink  rat,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words. 

"I  come  almost  every  day,"  he  said. 
"I  got  14  sticks  at  home,  and  a  bunch  ol 
pucks.  The  Blues  are  great." 

Earlier,  when  Blues  were  running 
through  skating  drills,  he  said  some- 
thing about  how  fast  the  players  moved. 
"Even  the  goalies  skate  good";  John 
Wrigley  is  one  of  his  favourites. 

"Do  you  know  the  Leaf  coach?"  he 
asked.  "He  was  crazy  to  trade  Mahovo- 
lich.  I  would  have  traded  three  crummy 
guys."  Like  who,  for  instance?  "Oh  may- 
be Keon." 


Another  puck  to  be  retrieved;  this  time 
he  said  "I'm  goin'  to  score  this  time, ' 
and  threw  it  toward  the  net.  It  stopped 
about  five  feet  from  the  crease. 

"Three  of  us  play  hockey  all  the  time. 
My  friend  has  a  net,  and  whoever  scores 
five  goals  first  goes  in.  My  friend  is  rea.- 
ly  good  in  goal,  I  can  never  score  on 
him." 

Off  again.  This  time  he  found  two 
pucks  up  in  the  last  row  of  the  greys. 

He  had  already  collected  one  sticK, 
with  a  cracked  blade.  When  a  puck  came 
near  the  boards,  he  reached  out  and 
flipped  it  toward  Wrigley.  It  went  wide. 

Fred  Pollard,  who  scored  the  overtime 
goal  against  Montreal  last  Fridav,  was 
watching  him.  Pollard  lobbed  a  soft  pass 
over  near  the  boards.  The  kid  saw  it,  and 
fired  it  back.  Pollard  grinned,  and  start- 
ed another  rush. 

"That  caretaker,  the  short,  old,  one, 
sure  knows  how  to  swear,"  Richard  con- 
fided. "The  other  one's  OK." 

The  Blues  were  scrimmaging  now, 
and  Richard  moved  out  to  the  rail  to 
watch.  Brian  Jones  skated  over  to  the 
gate.  "Here's  a  stick  for  the  kid,  if  he 
wants  it,"  he  said.  "It's  just  cracked  ai 
the  heel."  The  kid  wanted  it. 

Soon  the  practice  was  over,  and  it  was 
time  to  go.  Richard  headed  home,  clutch 
ing  his  two  "new"  sticks,  numbers  15 
and  16.  He'll  be  back  though,  even  if  he 
gets  a  hundred  sticks,  because  that's 
what  kids  do,  in  Toronto,  in  winter. 
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A  smiling  Peter  Speyer  accepts  the  Queen's  Cup  from 
octin'  prex,  John  Sword,  following  Blues'  8-1  victory  over 
Waterloo  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Betwixt  Speyer  and  the 
Cup  is  the  serene  face  of  Athletic  Director,  Warren  Stevens. 

photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 


Rugged  John  Gordon  takes  o  slug  of  the  victory  juice  amia 
jubilant  scene  in  Blues'  dressing  room  after  big  win  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

photo  by  ART  MclLWAIN 

Few  drummed  up  for  race 

By  WALLACE  GREENSLADE 

It  was  only  a  cardboard  replica. 

Herculaneum  Grippe-Type  Thynne  was  speculating  on 
the  failure  of  the  first  international  indoor  men's  hundred 
metre  bass  drum  race,  held  yesterday  at  Hart  House.  Al- 
though teams  were  invited  from  over  one  hundred  univer 
sities  in  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
and  Finchley  Road,  only  three  turned  up  for  the  race. 

Teams  consisted  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  to  run 
doubled  over,  carrying  the  bass  drum  on  his  back.  The  other 
one  ran  behind  the  drum,  beating  the  bass  drum  in  triple 
metre  while  al  the  same  time  repeating  in  duple  metre  the 
war  cry  of  the  Roxolani.  If  the  second  man  failed  to  main- 
tain a  vocal  volume  sufficient  to  make  him  audible  at  all 
Points  in  the  spectator  gallery,  the  team  was  disqualiifed. 

As  you  might  well  imagine,  this  race  is  a  very  tricky  one 
to  run  correctly.  Of  the  three  teams,  only  two  managed  to 
complete  the  race.  The  third,  C.  Eccles  and  E.  Bluebottle, 
ran  into  difficulty  when  the  turkey  drumstick  they  were 
using  caused  the  head  of  the  drum  to  become  greasy.  Even- 
h  h'  "  became  so  s°ggy  that  the  drumstick  broke  through 
the  head.  Hereupon  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  a 
steady  pulse  on  the  bass  drum,  and,  alas,  the  team  was  dis- 
qualified. 

^T5e  wlnnin8  team,  from  Finchley  Road,  consisted  of 
Ned  Seagoon,  an  idiot  by  trade,  and  Professor  Henrv 
Krun,  a  cardboard  engineer. 

It  is  hoped  that  next  year  will  see  a  more  enthusiastic 
turnout.  Another  explanation  for  the  poor  showing  was  ot- 
tered by  a  spectator,  Minnie  Bannister  (II  New).  "It  must 
have  been  the  heat." 


SAC  debates  $10  tax  to  curb  residence  fees 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

The  Students  Administrat- 
ive Council  sees  a  solution 
to  the  expected  residence 
fees  hike  —  a  $10  levy  on 
all  students. 

But  the  price  of  SAC's 
support  for  such  a  measure 
will  probably  be  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

•  the  increase  cannot  ex- 
ceed $10  a  student  or  last 
after  1968-9; 


•  the  Board  of  Governors 
(which  bears  the  responsi 
bility  for  the  university's 
financial  affairs)  must  join 
with  SAC  in  a  campaign  to 
get  the  Ontario  government 
to  provide  capital  subsidies 
for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dences. 

President-elect  Steve  Lang- 
don  presented  this  policy 
to  the  Wednesday  night 
SAC  meeting.  It  will  not  be 
voted  on  until  next  week. 


photos  by  DAVE  ISAAC 

Steve  Langdon  ponders  fees  increase  and  scans  the  polls  for 
next  year's  SAC  reps  ... 


The  purpose  is  to  offset 
the  immediate  crisis  and  buy 
time  to  carry  the  case  to 
the  government. 

But  if  the  administration 
goes  back  on  its  word,  SAC 
could  call  a  fees  strike. 

"And  if  the  administrat- 
ion makes  only  token  ees- 
lures,"  added  Tom  Faulk- 
ner, "students  will  damn 
well  know  it." 

"Unless  we  take  action," 
said  Langdon,  "the  urtiver 
sity  will  have  to  raise  resi 
dence  fees  about  $150."  This 
would  have  students  in  uni- 
versity residences  pavinn 
from  $935  to  $1030. 

The  crisis  situation  results 
from  the  amortization  pay- 
ments on  New  College  I, 
St.  Michael's  Residence  and 
the  St.  George  Apartments. 
Langdon  charged  that  the 
cost  of  New  College  had 
been  allowed  to  skvrocket 
beyond  all  estimates. 

Langdon  pointed  out  that 
the  university  is  legally  pro- 
hibited from  using  general 
operating  funds  to  pav  re- 
sidence costs.  Residences 
are  supposed  to  be  self  sup 
porting. 

Langdon  set  forth  the  al- 
ternatives: Students  at  New 
College  could  pay  $350  to 
$400;  students  in  university- 
run  residences  could  pav 
S130  to  $150,  students  in  ail 
campus  residences  $50  to  $70; 
or  the  cost  could  be  distrib- 
uted among  all  students. 

"These  costs  are  going  to 
have  to  be  met  by  students. 
It's  a  pragmatic  problem. 

"It's  unfair  to  ask  stu- 
dents who  don't  live  at  New 
College  to  pay  for  it,"  reas- 
oned Langdon.  "But  it  is  al- 


so unfair  for  the  New  peo- 
ple to  pay  for  this  blunder 
alone. 

"It  has  to  be  a  general 
student  levy." 

But  the  proposal.  Lang- 
don's  first  big  test  as  presi- 
dent doesn't  seem  to  be  in 
lor  smooth  sailing. 

"We're  being  asked  to  sub- 
sidize those  who  can  afford 
to  live  in  residences,"  pro- 
tested Art  Mcllwain  (II 
APSC).  "This  is  insanity." 
The  Clark  Housing  report 
savs  students  in  residence 
come  from  families  with  av- 
erage incomes  of  $14,000. 

John  Winter  (SGS)  said 
graduate  students,  who,  he 

said  are  not  eligible  for 
residence,  would  be  getting 
nothing  out  of  it.  He  wants 

the  levy  charged  to  under- 
graduates only. 

"Otherwise  I  will  person- 
ally lead  a  campaign  to  take 
'he  graduate  students  out 
of  SAC."  (Note:  John  Win- 
ter was  not  re-elected  in 
yesterday's  GSU  elections.) 

The  long-term  goal  is  to 
have  residences  for  every- 
one who  wants  in — the  kind 
they  want  at  a  price  the: 
can  afford. 

Faulkner  lashed  out  at  the 


Fighting  Fromm  leads  poll 


F.  Paul  Fromm,  a  St.  Michael's  College  stu- 
dent who  divides  his  time  between  studying 
English  and  marshalling  the  campus  Ed- 
mund Burke  Society,  topped  last  night's 
Students  Administrative  Council  poll  with 
477  votes. 

"At  least  it  shows  we  have  a  sense  oi 
humor/'  one  SMC  student  said  after  hearing 
that  Fromm— who  billed  himself  as  "Fight- 
ing Paul"  on  his  campaign  posters— had 
scored  the  highest  of  the  17  victors  elected, 

Other  SMC  winners  were  Alberto  Di  Gio- 
vanni (I  SMC),  with  428,  and  encumbents 
Toni  MacNamara  (III  SMC),  with  427,  and 
John  Karl  (II  SMC)  with  339. 

At  University  College,  Jane  Brewin  (n 
UC),  sister  of  a  former  SAC  president,  Mary 
Brewin  Lewis,  led  the  list  with  364  votes. 
Mark  Freiman  (III  UC)  had  355,  incumbent 
Irv  Weisdorf  (III  UC)  348,  Bob  Rae  (HI 
UC)  314  and  Larry  Robbins  (II  UC)  242. 

The  New  College  candidates  ran  neck  to 
neck.  Chris  Szalwinski  (I  APSC),  the  only 
candidate  with  SAC  experience,  led  New 


Ontario  government,  attack- 
ing its  "silly  policy  of  not 
subsidizing  student  residen- 
ces when  the  province  is 
suffering  from  a  serious 
housing  shortage." 

But  the  two-hour  discus- 
sion kept  returning  to  the 
central  point — the  conditions. 

"The  only  justification  foi 
taking  the  S10  from  students 
next  year,"  underlined  Faulk- 
ner, "is  that  with  it  we  are 
buving  the  administration's 
wholehearted  support  of  a 
province-wide  campaign  to 
demand  government  capital 
subsidies  for  residences." 

"If  we're  going  to  pick  up 
the  ball  for  an  administrat- 
ion goof"  seconded  Lang- 
don, "we  must  insist  on  these 
conditions." 

Langdon  is  also  asking  that 
SAC's  support  of  such  a 
temporary  levy  be  coupled 
fb  three  further  conditions: 
6  residences  be  provided 
for  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale  as  soon  as  possible, 

•  students  and  deans  of 
residence  have  voting  repre- 
sentation on  a  committes 
which  would  plan  future 
residence  construction, 

•  all  financial  records  of 
the  residences   to  receive 

the  students'  subsidy  be 
made  public. 


SAC  fees  up  by  $4.00 

The  Students  Administrative  Council  Wednesday 
endorsed  a  §4  fee  increase,  effective  next  September. 
Students  now  will  pay  $12  a  year. 

The  increase,  first  in  eight  years,  will  finance  such 
SAC  programs  as  the  expansion  of  Radio  Varsity,  the 
proposed  co-operative  boosktore,  the  education  com- 
mission budget,  course  unions,  and  a  proposed  anti- 
bureaucrat  service. 

President-elect  Stephen  Langdon  (III  Trin)  sug 
gested  the  possibility  of  a  fees  reduction  after  the  Cam- 
pus Centre  is  opened  in  June,  1969. 


one  of  whom  is  Fred  Paul  Fromm 


with  128  votes,  followed  closely  by  Kim 
Graybiel  (II  New)  with  121.  Rob  Douglas 
(III  New)  came  third  with  115  and  George 
Ford  (III  New)  took  fourth  with  110. 

Wayne  Hanky  (SGS),  this  year's  SAC 
speaker,  led  the  graduate  school  division 
with  80  votes.  Andy  Wernick  had  77  and 
Bordon  Campbell  73. 

Barry  Spinner  (III  APSC)  took  the  lead 
at  Innis  College  with  100  votes,  followed  by 
Gail  Swaigcn  (III  Inn),  79. 

At  Trinity  Donald  Ross  (III  Trin)  lambast- 
ed Peter  Picherak  (I  Trin)  145-17. 

Jim  Harris  won  at  Wycliffe  with  18  votes 
and  Rae  Crombie  (I  FdSc)  topped  Food 
Science  with  33. 

Scarborough  and  Erindale  College  stu- 
dents didn't  hold  their  elections  yesterday. 
Vic  representatives  were  acclaimed  last 
week— Janus  Pious  (I  Vic)  of  the  Edmund 
Piirke  Society,  Mike  Fertile  (II  Vic)  Mark 
Sakamura  (HI  Vic),  Lee  Coulter  (II  Vic) 
and  James  Plumpton  (II  Vic). 


QUAKERISM 

Quokers  subscribe  to  no  creed  ond  hove  no  priests.  Eoch  tries  to 
find  his  belief  by  experience  in  the  silent  Meeting  for  Worshio; 
oil  try  to  implement  their  common  faith  in  social  concern  ond  in 
action  for  peace.  It  is  a  demanding  way  in  which  we  fall  for  shorty 
but  if  you  ore  interested  in  the  concept,  come  to  60  LOWTHER 
AVENUE  (north  of  Bloor,  east  of  St.  George)  any  Sunday  at  1  I 
am  Coffee  is  usually  served  after  the  meeting  ond  there  s 
lime  for  informal  discussion.  There  is  olso  an  active  young  people; 
group.  Phone  921-0368  for  more  information. 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

610  Spodino  lOpp.  New  College) 
SUNDAY 

II  o.m.  Worship 

7:30  p.m.  Film:  WARRENDALE 

Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 
Discussion  following  with 
John  Brown       Price  75c 
Wed.  Mar.  13       7:15  p.m. 
Worship  with  PETER  THAYA  VATDORF 
CHURCH                  266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 
922-1884  GRADUATE  ASSISTANT  


KNOX 
COLLEGE 

MONTHLY  CHAPEL  SERVICE 
Sunday,  March  10, 
1 1  a.m. 

59  St.  George  St. 

Preacher: 

PROFESSOR  J.  W.  S. 
FARRIS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

"WHEN  CONFLICT 
BECOMES  CRISIS" 


Faculty  blood  flows  slowly 


JARVIS  STREET  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

(Corner  Jorvis  and  Gerrard  Streets) 

Guest  Preacher: 

REV.  ALLAN  A.  MacRAE,  Ph.  D. 

President,  Foith  Theologicol  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

JARVIS  STREET  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

(Corner  Jams  and  Gerrard  Streets) 


11  A.M. 
7  P.M. 


The  Biblical  Basis  of  Reformation 
God's  Cure  for  a  Troubled  Heart 


Dr.  MacRoe  will  olso  be  delivering  8  Reformation  Lectures  Morch 
12  -  15  at  11  o.m.  ond  8  p.m.  See  od  on  page  6. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

427  Bloor  St.  W.  at  Walmer  Rd. 
Minister: 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Wott,  B.A.B.D 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 
1  A.M. 
"Invitation  Paradise" 

7:30  P.M. 

"Is  it  true  —  (4)  That 
Churches  Should  Be 
Taxed?" 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 
Bible  study  led  by  Miss  Morion 
Jackson  o(  I.U.C.F. 

Students  Wekome  at  oil 
Services. 


The  teaching  staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has 
always  had  the  reputation 
of  being  cold-blooded,  es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  year. 
Now  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  they 
have  any  blood  at  all. 

So  far  staff  members  have 
donated  a  total  of  five  units 
of  blood  in  the  spring  blood 
rampaign.  There  are  about 
2.200  staff  members  at  U 
of  T. 

The  staff  performance  has 
never  been  very  inspiring. 
Last  fall  they  donated  35 
units  of  blood,  and  in  Mar.ch, 
1967,  they  managed  to 
squeeze  out  28  units. 

The  fraternities  also  have 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 
1 1 :00  o.m. 

"The  Nemesis  of  Power 
at  Calvary" 

(2)  The  Soldier 
Dr.  E.  M.  Howie 

7.30  p.m. 

Informal  Worship  and 
Discussion 

Dialogue:  What  is 
Religion  About  Anyway? 
Doug  McPhee  & 
Don  Gillies 

CAMPUS  CLUB  FOLLOWS 


generally  failed  to  respond 
to  the  special  drive  directed 
at  them.  Hopefully  frat  night 
at  67  College  St.  Monday 
from  5:30  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 
should  attract  many  who 
have  not  already  given. 

That  clinic'  is  open  to  ev- 
eryone. 

So  far  total  of  1,003  units 
have  been  collected,  subst- 
antially below  last  fall's 
mark. 

Today 

New  College  9  a.m.  to  •* 
p.m.  Victoria  College  9  a.m. 
to  11  a.m.  12:30  p.m.  to  4 
p.m. 

Monday 

Galbraith   Building  (En 
gincers)   10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Tuesday 

Galbraith     Building  10 
a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Wednesday,   Thursday  and 
Friday 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Friday 

Medical  Building  11  a.m 
to  2  p.m.  3:30  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


The  final  issue  of 
this  year's  Varsity  will 
appear  next  Friday. 
March  15.  No  paper 
will  be  published  Mon- 
day or  Wednesday. 

The  advertising  dead- 
line for  the  last  issue 
is  5  p.m.  Tuesday.  Sub 
mit  all  copy  to  adver- 
tising office  in. the  SAC 
Building. 
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Woodside  abandons  Simcoe  Hall  post 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

Professor  Moffat  St.  Andrew  Woodside 
is  expected  to  resign  shortly  from  his  admin- 
istrative position  as  the  first  provost  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Although  no  official  announcement  has 
been  made  by  Simcoe  Hall,  Prof.  Woodside 
will  return  to  University  College  as  a  profes 
sor  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

Prof.  Woodside  was  a  special  lecturer  in 
classics  and  principal  of  University  College 
when  appointed  provost  and  academic  vic:- 
president  of  the  university  in  July,  1963. 

"Since  no  formal  announcement  has  bee" 
made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  I  cannot 
make  any  comment  at  this  time,"  Prof. 
Woodside  said  Wednesday. 

However,  Prof.  Niall  Rudd,  chairman  ol 
the  classics  department  at  UC,  confirmed 
that  Prof.  Woodside  would  resume  under- 
graduate teaching  in  September. 

"I  am  absolutely  overjoyed  that  Prof. 
Woodside  is  returning,"  Dr.  Rudd  said. 

A  1928  Rhodes  scholar,  Prof.  Woodside  has 
boon  registrar  of  Victoria  College,  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  arts  (1952),  and  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  university  (September  1957  t  , 
July  1958  —  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
Claude  Bissell).  He  was  appointed  principal 
of  University  College  in  1959. 

Prof.  Woodside's  return  to  the  UC  classics 
department  coincides  with  the  resignation  of 
.mother  celebrated  scholar,  Prof.  F.  M.  Heich- 
elhcim. 

After  20  years  at  UC,  Prof.  Heichelheim,  a 
specialist  in  ancient  economic  history,  wi.l 
transfer  to  St.  Michael's  College  for  the  196<S- 
69  academic  year. 

"There  are  many  pre-Christian  elements 
preserved  in  Catholicism,  and  as  a  Jew,  I  feel 
more  personal  and  theological  affinity  with 
Catholics  than  with  Protestanls. 

"As  for  St.  Michael's,  it  turned  out  I  could 
be  useful,  and  I  like  it  there." 

Prof.  Heichelheim,  already  past  the  usu.V 
university  retirement  age  of  65,  said  he  will 
continue  teaching  "on  a  year  to  year  basis." 

But  after  producing  12  books  and  more 
than  100  scholarly  articles  and  reviews,  he 
shows  no  sign  of  letting  up.  He  has  five  more 
articles  in  preparation. 


A  native  of  Germany,  Prof.  Heichelheim 
was  forced  to  leave  the  University  of  Giessen 

rn™  W^en  the  Nazis  decided  he  was  be- 
coming a  disruptiev  influence." 

firiM  y  ?fter  the  war'  the  university  of- 
honnr  made  c  amends  by  offering  him  ai 
honorary  professorship,  which  he  accepted 

Meanwhile,  for  the  two  classics  professors, 
the  returnee  and  the  transferee,  life  »oes 
on  pretty  much  as  usual. 

Provost  Woodside  attends  his  committee 
meetings  and  waits  for  the  day  when  he  can 
get  back  to  my  first  love  —  teaching." 

Professor  Heichelheim  continues  teaching 
researching  and  publishing,  and  occasion- 
ally pondering  the  quirks  of  the  modern  stu- 
dent. 

"I  even  had  a  beard  once  myself,"  he  recol- 
lects, "when  I  was  trying  to  look  older." 


PROVOST  MOFFAT  WOODSIDE 


Compromise  opens  stmks? 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

The  Students  Administrat- 
ive Council  compromised; 
the  Library  Council  com- 
promised. First-year  stud- 
ents lost;  second-year  stud- 
ents won — maybe. 

The  Library  Council  will 
deny  stack  access  to  the 
Sigmund  Samuel  library  to' 
all  first-year  students  and 
grant  it  to  all  second  yeai 
Students,  if  it  accepts  Wed- 
nesday's recommendation 
of  the  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council. 

In  the  motion  SAC  conce- 
ded that  "universal  stack 
access  will  definitely  not  be 
granted"  until  the  new  grad- 
uate library  is  built. 


"Library  representatives 
have  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  the  library  that 
there  wouldn't  be  a  huge  in- 
flux of  students  with  univer 
sal  stack  access,"  SAC  Vice- 
President  John  Treleaven 
(SGS)  said  in  an  interview 
vesterday. 

Temma  Stulberg  (SGS) 
who  has  been  pressuring 
Chief  Librarian  R.  H.  Black- 
burn, said  the  more  de- 
mands they  made  the  more 
Blackburn  threatened 
revoke  existing  privled- 


Mr 
to 


ges. 

Treleaven,  however,  seem- 
ed optimistic. 

"Regulations  haven't  been 
changed  yet,"  he  said,  "but 


Another  election  for  GSU? 

The  Graduate  Students  Union,  which  tried  to  declare 
December's  Faulkner-Charlton  election  invalid  due  to  u- 
regularities  in  voting,  is  at  it  again. 

This  time  John  Winter,  GSU  treasurer  and  school  ot 
graduate  studies  students  council  representtative,  wants 
the  SGS  part  of  the  SAC  elections  nullified. 

Winter  claims  two  of  four  ballot  boxes  used .by SOS 
students  were  left  unlocked,  says  Jenny  Penney  (It  UL),  a 
SAC  election  committee  member. 

One  was  taped  shut,  the  other  was  delivered,  without  a 
lock,  to  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  m  Education  In 
addition,  says  Winter,  that  box  was  returned  to  the  GSU 
building  by  SAC  candidate  Borden  Campbell. 

Winter  himself  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Miss  Penney  says  the  election  wil  s  and  h°wevf . 

"The  ballots  in  the  boxes  were  all  initialed  by  pol .c  erks 
and  all  votes  tallied  exactly  with  names  on  the  voters  list, 
she  said. 


we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  might  be 
changed  to  favour  universal 
stack  access  for  second  year 
students." 

Temma  Stulberg  and  Ash- 
ly  Thomson,  SAC  library  re- 
presentatives, did,  however, 
have  good  news  for  the  stu- 
dent who  has  looked  all  ov- 
er campus  for  a  book  to 
find  the  only  copy  is  in  an- 
other college's  library. 

The  student  can  fill  out 
a  regular  call  slip  at  the 
Central  Library,  take  it  to 
the  Catalogue  Information 
Desk  to  have  it  verified  and 
stamped,  and  hand  it  in  to 
the  college  library  between 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday 
to  Friday. 

Then  he'll  get  the  book. 

Senate  now  public  at  SFU 

BURNABY,  B.C.  (CUP) — 
The  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity voted  Monday  to  be 
come  Canad's  first  univer- 
sity senate  to  open  its  me- 
etings to  the  public. 

Arrangements  for  open 
meetings  will  be  establish- 
ed at  the  April  meeting,  and 
the  May  meeting  will  be  the 
first  one  open. 

Dr.  John  Walkley,  com- 
mittee convenor,  said  after 
the  decision  that  the  open- 
ing of  senate  meetings  would 
lead  to  better  understanding 
between  the  senate  and  the 
community. 


Hart  House  fg- 


GLEE  CLUB  AUDITIONS 

Monday,  Mach  11th 
Music  Room,  4-6  p.m. 

POETRY  READING 

Art  Gollery  —  1:15  p.m. 
""hursday,  March  14th 
FOLK  SINGING 

(Ladies  Welcome) 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

Presents 

TORONTO  RENAISSANCE  QUINTET 

directed  by 
WOLFGANG  GRUNSKY 

Ploying  the  Hart  House  Viols 
Thursday,  March  21st 
Music  Room,  4-5  p.m. 
(Ladies  Welcome) 

and 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC  STAGE  BAND 

Sunday,  March  24th 
Great  Hall  —  8:00  p.m. 
(Ladies  moy  be  invired  by  members) 


HILLEL 


SZ0( 


STUDENT  ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 


) 


PRESENTS: 


Mr.  Sinai  Rome 
on  Israel  Today' 

Counsellor  of  the  Embassy  of  Israel  in  Ottawa. 

An  important  and  unique  public  information  lecture 
Room  214  University  College 

MON.  MARCH  1 1  —  1 .00  -  2.00  P.M. 


SAC  JOINT 
MEETING 

WEDNESDAY, 

March  13th,  1968 

3:00  p.m.,  Debates  Rm. 

HART  HOCSE 

THE  MEETING 
OF  THE  YEAR! 

Election  of  commissionen 
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"A  policeman  is  a  bureaucrat.  So  is  a 
Nozi  death-camp  commandant.  Is  that 
why  they  got  on  so  well  together?" 

— blurb  on  a  new  Penguin  book. 

Double  Barrel 


turn  the  other 

Saul  Alinsky  told  an  interesting  story  in  a 
seminar  he  gave  this  week.  Alinsky  is  one 
of  the  original  community  organizers,  sort 
of  a  Che  Guevara  among  social  workers. 

His  reputation  preceded  him  to  a  college 
town  in  Texas,  so  that  when  he  got  there 
to  hold  o  seminar,  the  whole  of  the  local 
John  3irch  society  and  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  at 
the  airLort  to  meet  him. 

The  Birchers  hove  been  mad  at  him  eve 
since  he  announced  that  everyone  was  al- 
lowed in  wherever  he  spoke,  except  Birch 
Society  members.  They  were  only  allowed 
in  if  hey  produced  negative  Wasserman 
tests.  He  figured  this  did  not  really  do  ony 
good,  except  thot  every  time  someone  an- 
nounced his  membership  in  the  Society, 
someone  else  would  make  an  inane  com- 


ment about  the  guy's  Wassermon,  and  thot 
was  good  enough. 

When  he  got  to  the  hall  he  found  one 
holf  of  it  filled  with  students  and  the  other 
half  f i  1  led  with  Klansmen,  in  full  regclio. 
The  students  watched  the  Klansmen  and  the 
Klansmen  took  down  the  names  of  the  stu- 
dents. Nobody  listened  so  he  stopped  talk- 
ing and  waited  for  everyone  to  notice.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  leader  of  the  Klon  and  said, 
"It  may  be  the  lights,  or  I  could  be  mistak- 
en, but  I've  studied  a  great  deai  of  Culture! 
Anthropolgy  and  have  become  pretty  good 
at  recognizing  racial  characteristics  and  to 
me,  you  Sir,  look  Negio." 

Silence.  Everybody  turned  and  looked  at 
the  confused  Wizard.  Five  minutes  later  the 
Klan  had  withdrawn  from  the  auditorium. 

After  the  speech,  some  of  the  liberal  fac- 
ulty people  accused  him  of  using  a  McCor- 
thyist  tactic.  The  question  he  posed  for  the 


LETTERS 


what  I  really  said 

Sir: 

In  Wednesday's  article  concerning  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  elections  I  was  misquoted.  I  did  not 
say,  "The  differences  (between  the  engineers  and 
SAC)  have  become  quite  obvious."  It  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  engineering  and  arts  faculties 
that  are  rather  evident.  Such  incidents  as  occurred 
at  the  Placement  Service  and  the  peace  demonstra- 
tion display  these  differences  rather  well. 

The  article  gave  the  impression  that  I  am  all  for 
pulling  out  of  SAC  as  soon  as  possible  and  disap- 
pearing forever  to  the  south  campus.  Yes,  it  is  true 
that  I  tend  towards  leaving  SAC,  but  Chis  is  only 
an  alternative,  not  a  threat  for  SAC  to  "please  us, 
or  else." 

In  the  next  year  we  are  going  to  embark  on  a 
very  compresensive  study  of  our  relationship  with 
SAC,  placing  unification  ahead  of  division. 

The  Enigneering  Society  is  in  no  way  prepared  for 
any  independence;  however  as  our  position  becomes 
more  clarified  and  stronger  than  it  has  been  in  past 
years  we  will  find  ourselves  either  needing  SAC  and 
its  services  more  than  ever  or  going  as  far  as  leav- 
ing SAC. 

Wayne  Richardson  (II  APSC> 
SAC  representative 

subtle  sarcasm,  eh? 

Sir: 

The  article  spanning  Wednesday's  centre  spread 
concerning  the  problem  of  the  unfortunate  Sandy 
in  locating  a  reliable  abortionist  deeply  stirred  what 
humane  sympathies  I  yet  posses.  Clearly  the  blame 
for  the  whole  matter  rests  with  society  which,  as 
is  usual,  attempted  to  absolve  itself  of  all  blame 
in  Sandy's  becoming  pregnant.  After  her  final  suc- 
cess at  finding  an  abortionist  that  was  skilled  and 
yet  humane  enough  to  charge  a  reasonable  rate,  I 
can  only  say— Congratulations  Sandy.  It's  marvel- 
lous that  everything  finished  well  for  you  in  the 
end,  and  perhaps,  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  proper  channels,  everything  will  be  that  much 
easier  next  time. 

Your  ardent  admirer, 

Denis  Squires  (II  SMC) 


//  goes  on... 


Sir: 

Ekstein's  sketch  certainly  was  a  lot  better  than 
the  article  it  illustrated  in  the  Wednesday  Varsity's 
centre  spread:  "What  does  a  girl  do  if  . . ." 

Mike  Geller  (III  Arch) 

bossin  boohed 

Sir: 

As  one  interested  in  education,  Mr.  Bossin  has 
made  two  serious  omissions  in  his  outline  of  the 
SAC  education  commission's  proposals  for  next 
year.  (I  assume  The  Varsity  did  report  Mr.  Bos- 
sin's  comments  accurately). 

In  the  article  of  Wednesday,  March  6,  titled  Edu- 
cation hits  big  tune,  Mr.  Bossin,  in  speaking  of  "in- 
terdisciplinary programmes"  involving  "a  coopera- 
tive organization  of  students",  chose  as  his  exam- 
ple a  programme  dealing  with  common  medical 
problems.  All  paramedical  sciences  on  campus 
were  included  in  his  example  except  the  science  of 
physical  and  heath  education.  His  second  sample 
programme,  "a  project  on  urban  development," 
would  include  students  from  the  social  sciences, 
the  arts,  engineering  and  architecture.  Who  in  tfms 
group  could  provide  the  background  necessary  for 
the  planning  of  outdoor  recreational  facilities  as 
well  as  a  physical  educator? 

This  insignificant  position  given  to  our  profes- 
sion is  inexcusable.  It  indicates  to  me  that  Mr.  Bos- 
sin possibly  does  not  understand  the  needs  of  the 
individual  in  our  Society,  nor  the  potential  of  a 
physical  educator  to  serve  some  of  these  needs,  as 
well  as  a  contemporary  educator  should. 

Gil  Martin  (IV  PHE) 


Sir: 

"Gallia  est  omnis  divias  in  tres  partes":  (Varsity 
quote).  What  is  that?  It  sure  is  not  the  Caesa- 
rian section  I  quoted  to  you.  I  hope  Julius  craps 
on  your  head  from  the  top  of  Olympus  or  where 
ever  greek  generals  hang  out  these  days.  What  a 
sorry  state  student  journalism  is  in  today  surely 
when  it  can't  even  get  the  retractions  write,  rite? 

Mind  you  lets  not  be  terribly  negative  about 
your  work,  you  did  manage  to  get  four  out  of 
seven  words  correct,  and  those  words  were  very 
well  spelled  indeed,  lets  go  over  it  again: 

GALLIA  (well-spelled,  you  know  gallia  as  in 
deGall)  EST  (as  in  the  french  (ou)est— the  est  part 
of  Gall)  OMNIS  (see  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  on 
second  LGMB  album  "for  the  Lord  God  om- 
ni(s)potent  raineth")  DIVISA  (not  divias  like  in 
diviant,  but  divisa  like  in  vivisect)  IN  (as  in  in) 
PARTES  (a  rather  queer  construction  allowing  the 
noun,  i.e.  name  word  to  follow  the  preposition  IN 
(as  in  in)  immediately)  TRES  as  in  TRES  PARVI 
PORCI  (Magnus  lupus  malus  flat  et  flat  et  flat.) 

Another  retraction,  he  says  fearfully? 

Love  (from  amo,  amare  to  pass  ammution). 

Bob  Bossin  (III  Innis) 

s  at  and  housing 

Dear  Sir, 

While  a  clash  of  personal  views  has  occurred 
over  the  issue  of  residence  "reforms",  nobody  yet 
seems  to  have  commented  on  SAC's  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  matter,  which  is.  to  say  the  least, 
questionable.  Basically,  the  idea  of  creating  cheap- 
er student  housing,  and  partciularly  of  providing 
more  housing,  is  thoroughly  commendable.  How-  _ 
ever,  neither  of  these  goals  is  satisfactorily  attain, 
ed  in  SAC's  measure  for  existing  residences.  From 
a  certain  number  of  facts  they  have  drawn  up  a 
report,  have  made  recommendations,  and  have  ap- 
proached the  deans,  without  at  any  stage  having 
an  official  vote  in  the  residences  concerned.  The 
obvious  deduction  is  that  they  are  not  concerned 
with  the  students  in  the  residences,  but  with  the 
students  outside  who  can't  afford  to  live  in  them. 
This  is  in  effect  what  the  report  says.  However, 
residence  fees  are  scheduled  to  rise  for  next  year, 
so  that,  even  if  the  ideas  of  SAC  were  carried  out, 
and  "luxuries"  were  cut,  the  cost  of  living  in  resi- 
dence would  still  be  higher  than  it  is  for  this  year, 
so  that  "poor"  students  would  still  be  excluded, 
whereas  the  supposedly  wealthy  residents  would 
not  be  desperately  inconvenienced. 

Moreover,  their  muddle-headed  policy  is  backed 
by  muddle-headed  arguments.  Most  students  in 
residences,  they  maintain,  come  from  families  of 
high  income— but  not  all.  Most  of  them  are  to 
some  degree  financed  out  of  their  father's  income 
— but  not  all.  Therefore,  one  cannot  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  student  of  limited  means  to  live  in 
residence.  At  the  most  it  is  inconvenient— it  might 
mean  working  a  little  harder  during  the  summer 
vacation.  If  one  wants  to  argue  from  a  dinancial 
point  of  view,  what  about  the  poor  maids  SAC  is 
intending  to  do  out  of  a  job?  It's  as  good  an  ar- 
gument as  SAC's  "underprivileged  student"  line. 

Suppose  SAC  did  have  their  way  over  this  point 
what  would  their  next  move  be  to  counteract  ris- 
ing costs?  Cutting  out  the  residence  heating?  Sell- 
ing the  furniture  in  the  common  rooms?  What  in 
fact  is  a  "luxury"?  Perhaps  a  number  of  residence 
kennels  should  be  instituted  for  those  who  really 
want  to  live  cheaply. 

Might  it  not  be  a  better  idea  for  SAC  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  new  student  housing 
matter  for  residence  councils  alone?  If  there  is  a 
rather  than  trying  to  "reform"  the  old,  which  is  a 
housing  shortage,  as  they  claim  in  their  report, 
they  ought  to  think  of  this  primarily.  Bringing 
down  residence  costs  by  a  hundred  dollars  or  so 
doesn't  accommodate  any  more  people. 

R.  Williamson  (I  TJ.C.) 


U.C.  seminar  was  "what  is  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  Wisconsin  senator's 
red-bating." 

The  answer,  he  wanted  was  that  to  call  a 
man  a  Negro  was  to  say  nothing  —  only  if 
the  man  himself  possessed  the  prejudi-e 
would  it  become  "insulting." 

The  trouble  is  this  is  bunk.  To  call  a  man 
a  Communist  like  McCarthy  did  is  to  sav 
nothing  and  it  too  only  becomes  prejudicial 
if  it  runs  up  against  community  values.  But 
the  fact  is  that  people  jumped  in  front  of 
subway  trains  in  the  early  fifties  because 
they  were  rejected  by  their  community,  us 
misled  as  it  may  have  been.  Alinsky  had 
ruined  this  guy's  life  —  he  said  that  he  was 
fully  aware  of  that  —  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  As  Joey  Steiner  suggested  from  the 
audience,  the  bastard  may  have  deserved  it 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  Alin- 
sky's  smear. 

The  game  Alinsky  was  playing  was  Log:- 
kill,  where  you  act  perfectly  rationally  while 
at  the  same  time  completely  ignoring  the 
human  truth  of  the  action.  It  is  what  a  mar- 
ine does  when  he  drops  a  load  of  napalm 
on  a  village.  It  is  what  happens  when  a  six- 
teen-year-old gets  thrown  out  of  university 
or  into  jail:  it  may  logically  be  the  ideal  de- 
terrent, but  it  ignores  the  human  truth  of 
3  scored  kid. 

Most  of  us  find  it  easier  to  hurt  Klans- 
men than  Canadian  teenagers.  Alinsky  does 
Moybe  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  break  up 
the  Klan.  Maybe  it  is  necessary  to  assas- 
sinate Johnson,  or  if  you  think  from  the 
other  side  of  politics,  to  kill  Kennedy.  Or 
to  arrest  hippies  for  being  hippies.  The  other 
alternative  is  turning  the  other  cheek.  Ano 
to  the  extent  that  that  has  been  tried,  it 
hasn't  worked. 


notes. • • 


Not  much  needs  to  be  said  about  yeste- 
day's  SAC  election.  Right  wingers  at  St 
Mikes  and  Engineering  and  Victoria  and 
Innis. 

That  means  Steve  Langdon  and  Norm 
Schachar  will  be  constantly  at  odds  with 
their  council,  not  because  they  are  extreme 
leftists,  but  because  enough  of  their  oppu 
sition  is  iron-fisted  right. 

So  campus  politics  will  go  back  to  its  nor- 
mal state  —  students  against  students  whi  e 
the  real  directions  wil  come  from  course 
unions  and  groups  like  the  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee. 

And  that's  nice.  Let  SAC  build  their  re- 
sidences and  student  centre  and  let  some- 
body else  do  the  thinking.  Student  politics 
will  bt  comfortably  irrelevant  again. 
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Graduate  Students  Union 


16  BANCROFT  AVE  928-2391 


TUES.  MAR.  12 


1:10  P.M. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  POWER" 

Speaker:  TOM  FAULKNER 

Lunch  available  at  G.S  U.  Snack  Bar 


REFORMATION  LECTURES 

by  REV.  ALLAN  A.  MacRAE,  Ph.  D. 

President,  Faith  Theological  Seminary, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Sponsored  by  TORONTO  BAPTIST  SEMINARY  held 
in  JARVIS  STREET  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  130  Gerrard 

St.  E. 

LECTURE  TOPICS:  Tuesday,  March  12th,  1 1  a.m.  The 
Need  of  Reformation  in  the  16th  and  in  the  20th 
Centuries;  8  p.m.  Martin  Luther,  the  Man  of  God; 
Wednesday,  March  13th,  11  a.m.  The  Rise  of  Evolu- 
tion 8  p.m.  John  Calvin,  the  Second  Generation  Re- 
former; Thursday,  March  14th,  11  a.m.  The  Ecumeni- 
cal Movement,  8  p.m.  How  God  Moved  the  Centre  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  New  World;  Friday,  March 
15th,  11  a.m.  Christianity  and  Communism,  8  p.m. 
The  Roman  Church  Today. 


ABSOLUTELY  NEW  FOR 
SPRING 


SWEATERS 


Picture  yourself  in  this 
delightfully  chunky 
"Fisherman  Knit"  pullover 
(or  cardigan.)  So 
casually  smart  and  warm 
as  only  a  Kitten  can  be. 
this  long' sleeve.  100% 
pure  Irish  wool  sweater  is 
full-fashioned,  and 
features  a  zippered  mock 
turtle  neckline,  raglan 
shoulder.  Continental 
band  and  cuffs.  In  a  rich 
cream  shade  only  to 
complement  perfectly  any 
of  your  Kitten  slims  or 
skirts.  A  MUST  for 
every  wardrobe.  At 
all  fine  shops 
everywhere. 


UNIONS 


Time  was  when  any  man  who  wore  a 
white  shirt  to  work  wouldn't  be  caught  dead 
in  a  union.  Unions  were  for  Irish  hod-car- 
riers, and  people  who  lived  in  slums.  Time 
was,  too,  when  the  unions  were  the  van- 
guard of  social  change. 

Things  have  changed;  collective  bargain- 
ing and  union  certification  is  now  no  more 
the  preserve  of  the  "blue  collar  worker" 
than  beer.  Industrial  and  craft  unions  find 
themselves  as  often  on  the  defensive,  op- 
posing change,  as  they  are  in  the  vanguard 
demanding  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the 
unions  today,  in  fact,  the  problem  driving 
the  unions  into  defensive  positions,  is  the 
change  In  the  nature  of  work.  The  very 
word  "bargaining"  assumes  a  marketplace 
relationship  between  labour  and  manage- 
ment. The  unions  bargain  with  manage- 
ment over  the  value  of  that  concrete  piece 
of  goods,  "work".  The  most  serious  prob- 


lem posed  by  automation  is  that  work,  as 
a  piece  of  merchandise,  is  being  destroyed. 

Any  union  that  restricts  its  responsibility 
to  that  of  a  bargaining  agent  is  bound  to  be 
bypassed  by  events.  (See  Mike  Ignatleff  on 
R-5.)  John  Crispo's  book  points  out,  (see 
opposite  page)  this  has  been  one  of  the 
less  beneficial  results  of  "international" 
unionism. 

One  of  the  clearest  results  of  the  increas- 
ng  complexity  of  what  J.  K.  Galbraith  calls 
our  New  Industrial  State,  with  Its  increas- 
ing development  and  compartmentaliation 
of  white-collar  workers,  is  that  Marx'  easy 
delineation  between  the  alienated  workers 
and  the  oppressing  capitalists  Is  too  simple. 
White-collar  workers  are  abandoning  the 
Horatio  Alger  myth,  and,  feeling  the  alien- 
ation of  the  industrial  worker,  are  organ- 
izing as  a  collectivity.  (See  Mike  Kester- 
ton's  article  on  R-8.) 

Whatever  else  an  examination  of  the  la- 
bour movement  reveals,  one  quickly  learns 
that  simple  slogans  and  blanket  condemnat- 
ions no  longer  work. 


Visiting  The  Digger  House 


By  MARY  OMATSU 

It  was  a  Voice  of  Women  meeting,  and 
Mary  Pocock  was  reading  a  letter  from  June 
Calhvood  about  the  Digger  House,  on  115 
Spadina  Road. 

Miss  Callwood  was  saying  how  the  Digger 
House  wasn't  a  home  or  an  employment 
bureau  for  hippies  as  she  had  hoped,  but 
that  it  had  become  a  place  for  sick  young 
kids,  who  needed  food,  and  clothes,  and 
care.  And  she  mentioned  how  a  girl  had 
t.b.  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  how 
there  were  cases  of  Trench  mouth  because 
no  one  was  getting  enough  vitamin  C,  and 
how  there  wasn't  enough  food  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  kids  who  passed  through,  looking 
for  a  meal. 

And  so  I  went  by,  intending  to  see  if  there 
was  anyway  that  I  could  help.  But  the  two 
kids  sitting  on  the  front  steps  made  me 
feel  like  I  was  playing  Sally  good  shoes  or 
something,  and  so  I  just  walked  on  by. 

But  I  still  wanted  to  help.  So  1  phoned 
Barnie  Frayne,  who  runs  the  Digger  House, 
and  asked  him  what  I  could  do.  Barnie 
said  to  come  over,  talk  to  the  kids,  and  take 
an  interest  in  them.  I  asked  if  they  needed 
food,  and  he  said  to  bring  some  fresh  fruit 
or  tinned  stuff,  if  I  could  spare  any,  but 
that  the  important  thing  was  just  to  drop 
in. 

When  I  got  there,  David  Depoe  had  just 
brought  over  some  bread,  and  the  kids  were 
finishing  supper.  The  place  was  shabby, 
neat  and  surprisingly  quiet  for  a  house  that 
had  twenty  young  people  living  under  on  2 
roof. 

I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  sofas,  and  some 
of  the  kids  came  over  to  talk.  They  mention- 
ed their  hassles  with  the  police,  the  places 
they  had  hitched  to,  the  homes  they  had 
left,  and  the  things  that  they  disliked.  But 
they  never  spoke  of  the  future,  nor  suggest- 
ed any  solutions  to  the  problems  that  they 
saw. 

As  they  were  talking,  it  became  obvious 
to  me  that  I  had  very  middle-class,  concep- 


tions and  that,  that  really  made  a  difference 
— I  thought  in  the  future:  exams,  job,  my 
next  meal,  and  they  didn't.  I  was  ambitious, 
that  is,  I  have  some  plans  for  the  future, 
and  they  don't.  And  what  made  it  worse  was 
that,  although  I  could  see  the  difference 
between  us,  I  couldn't  really  understand. 

And  so  we  talked  about  being  put  down, 
and  being  up  tight,  as  opposed  to  being 
bored,  and  about  the  drugs  that  they  had 
used  and  the  conversation  ended  up  sound- 
ing like  a  pharmacist's  convention. 

Then  someone  brought  in  a  puppy,  who 
skittered  across  the  floor,  plopped  on  his 
stomach,  paws  outstretched,  and  eyes  clos- 
ed. Someone  had  given  him  some  acid  the 
night  before  and  he  was  having  a  quiet  trip. 
They  mentioned  how  the  dog  couldn't  go 
out  because  he  hadn't  had  his  shots  and 
that  they  were  trying  to  get  enough  money 
to  take  him  to  the  vet. 

But  then  it  was  time  for  me  to  go,  thsy 
said  to  come  again  soon  I  said  that  I  would 
and  I  meant  it. 

As  I  walked  down  Spadina  I  was  feeling 
somewhat  disappointed,  and  somewhat 
frustrated.  I  suppose  I  had  visions  of 
coming  on  a  white  charger,  to  cure  some 
starving  flowerchild  who  had  said  fuck  to 
the  entire  system  and  was  consequently  in 
some  kind  of  euphoria  of  doing  their  thing 
and  never  being  hung  up.  But  that's  not  th ; 
way  it  was.  There  kids  had  quit  high  school, 
left  home,  hitched  across  the  country  and 
been  on  drugs  continually  for  more  than  a 
year.  They  had  no  plans  for  the  immediate 
future,  didn't  consider  returning  home  or 
quitting  drugs.  There  was  no  way  they  were 
going  to  become  middle  class  to  please  me 
or  anyone  else,  because  that  just  wasn't 
their  bag.  (Exit  knight  on  white  charger). 

When  I  asked  them  how  they  liked  being 
called  hippies,  one  boy  said  that  his  lather 
called  him  a  "bum",  another  boy,  reading 
from  a  magazine  said  that  he  was  just  "an 
underpriviledged,  culturally  deprived,  un- 
derachiever."  Whereupon  we  all  broke  up. 


Without  tbie  label  [^^^j  it  is  not  a  genuine  KITTEN. 


O  ^SHS^sS^  %j„r"lrJ^>'  ^ 


LYNN  SPENCER 
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Subtlety  of  manifest  unionism 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

International  Unionism;  A  study  in  Cana- 
dian-American Relations,  by  John  Crispo 
McGraw-Hill,  1967. 

In  the  recent  excitement  concerning  the 
Watkins  Report,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  look  at  Canada's  links  with  the  U.S.  in 
terms  of  corporate  ties,  heavy  investment, 
and  generally  the  corporate  aspects  of  the 
branchplant  economy.  We  tend  to  ignore  the 
Facts  and  implications  of  what  is  generally 
(and  often  euphemistically)  called  "interna- 
tional unionism"  in  Canada. 

John  Crispo,  currently  Director  of  the  new 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  at  U  of  T,  has 
written  a  book  which  delves  deeply  and  com 
petently  into  this  field,  which  is  complex 
and  fascinating,  and  which  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  shaping  the  nature  of 
our  country — and  our  lives. 

The  problems  in  writing  a  hook  on  Cana 
dian  unionism  are  frightening.  To  begin  with, 
there  are  516  unions  operating  in  Canada 
(not  counting  the  various  militant  profess- 
ional associations  which  have  begun  to  us.- 
union  tactics).  Of  these,  110  are  international 
unions.  However,  international  unions  ac- 
count for  70%  of  Canadian  union  member- 
ship. 

There  is  a  much  more  basic  problem 
which  confronts  anyone  trying  to  do  re- 
search on  labour  unions.  Union  men  are  very 
wary  of  revealing  information  about  the  way 
they  operate,  particularly  to  academics  or  re- 
porters. (To  be  fair,  union  men  have  consi- 
derable past  justification  for  most  of  their 
suspicions;  it  is  only  recently  that  industrial 
relations  courses  weren't  specifically  design- 
ed to  train  people  to  "deal  with" — i.e.  out- 
fa  a  rga  in,  control,  pacify,  or  beat — the 
unions).  The  result  is  that  one  very  rarely 
sees  unions  studied  or  reported  from  any 
where  near  the  "inside",  the  way  Sports  Il- 
lustrated covers  sports,  or  Fortune  reports 
the  machinations  of  big  business. 

In  a  balanced,  impersonal,  but  very  read 
able  way,  Crispo  reveals  a  tremendous 
amount  of  personal  research,  and  synthesizes 
the  essential  (but  limited,  for  limited  it  is!) 
literature  on  Canadian  unionism.  However, 
the  very  originality  of  his  research  ham- 
pers him  in  reaching  out  to  the  non-academic 
reader.  This  is  a  great  shame,  for  Crispo 
reveals  the  frightening  extent  to  which  Ca- 
nadian society  has  been  shaped  by  Canada'i 
involvement  with  American-based  unions.  As 
Crispo  points  out 

"Under  the  circumstances,  there  are 
bound  to  be  times  when  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Canadian  government  will  be  diminish- 
ed in  one  way  or  another.  Only  if  the  go- 
vernment considers  this  diminution  a  se- 
rious threat  is  it  likely  to  protest.  While 
Canadian  discretion  in  this  respect  might 
appear  untenable  to  some  nationalists,  it  is 
a  fact  of  life  which  most  Canadians  have 
learned  to  accept  without  giving  it  a  second, 
if  indeed  a  first,  thought." 

However,  sovereignty  is  not  usually  a  key 
issue  in  North  American  unionism.  Ameri- 
can unions  entered  Canada,  Crispo  points 
out,  not  as  a  function  of  some  kind  of  work- 
ingman's  Manifest  Destiny,  but  usually  be- 
cause they  were  asked.  There  was  a  vacuum; 


Canadian  unions  either  weren't  in  existence, 
or  weren't  militant,  rich,  or  skilled  enough  to 
serve  their  members  properly.  (The  parallei 
circumstances  involving  the  growth  of  toe 
ncan  investment  are  disquietening  to  consi 
der).  Crispo  is  thorough  and  fair  in  his  re- 
search. Blanket  accusations  of  American  do- 
mination and  exploitation  of  Canadian  worK 
ers  don't  hold  water. 

However,  the  issue  is  a  crucial  one,  an. I 
one  which  must  make  Canadians  concerned 
about  their  own  political  and  social  nature 
stop  and  think.  Canada  has  been  absorbed,  | 
in  one  way  or  another,  into  an  American  ec- 
onomy, and  an  American  set  of  values — not 
simply  on  the  rather  simplistic  level  of  cor- 
porate, industrial  domination  by  American 
capital,  but  on  a  much  deeper  level  of  accep- 
tance of  values.  The  American  unions  which 
formulate  an  American  policy  of  dealing  with 
American  management  have  shaped  our  reac- 
tions; not  necessarily  in  the  terms  of  the  tra 
ditional  "conspiracy  theory"  of  international 
unions  that  all  decisions  concerning  Cana- 
dian members  are  made  in  the  U.S.,  but  in 
a  much  more  subtle  way.  The  fundamental 
assumptions  of  American  unions  concerning 
the  role  of  government  and  business,  the  in- 
dividual in  society,  unions  and  politics,  and 
class  struggle  have  formed  and  shaped  ou" 
fundamental  assumptions. 

In  his  conclusion,  Crispo  quotes  a  priva  e 
memorandum  written  on  this  subject,  which 
builds  on  a  projection  of  what  would  havj 
happened  if  there  had  been  no  Internation- 
al Unions  in  Canada.  This  would  have  led  *. ) 
a  greater  adherence  to  European  practices 
a  greater  emphasis  on  left-wing  and  cla.;s 
party  politics.  There  would  have  been  lower 
wages,  and  lower  living  standards  in  Canada 
as  a  whole.  American  labour's  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  ethic  of  mass-consump- 
tion, mass-production,  and  the  other  funda- 
mental assumptions  of  American  life  wou'd 
have  been  less  quickly  and  less  unquestion- 
ingly  emulated.  Crispo  quotes  the  memoran- 
dum's bitter  conclusion; 

"The  effect  in  Canada  has  been,  by  and 
large,  for  Canadian  branches  and  members 
of  International  Unions  to  "work  within  the 
system"  rather  than  seek  to  abolish  it.  The 
end  product  of  this  type  of  "American"  union 
penetration  and  indoctrination  has  been,  not 
the  development  of  a  generally  class-minded 
Canadian  worker,  but  the  Canadian  version 
of  his  United  States  fellow  union  member,  a 
wierd,  hybrid  type  of  middle-class  proleta- 
rian. He  is  militant,  not  in  seeking  a  "new 
society"  but  with  a  penchant  for  a  heaven 
offering  continually  rising  consumption." 

Crispo  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  ex- 
amining the  intricate  workings  of  the  strange 
varieties  of  International  Unionism  in  C'l 
nada  and  in  doing  so,  has  cleared  away 
many  musty,  cobwebbed  theories  of  conspi- 
racy' domination  and  oppression,  while  do- 
cumenting others.  Blanket  accusations  are 
proved  to  be  generally  untrue  concerning  the 
actual  functioning  of  International  Unionism 
in  Canada,  but  the  frightening  reality  re- 
mains We  have  quietly  inevitably,  and. 
where  total  apathy  did  not  apply,  usually 
willingly  become  involved  in  a  system  of  op;- 
rations,  values  and  assumptions  that  manv 
of  us  would  like  to  consider  foreign  to  Ca- 
nada. 


CAMP  STAFF 


Manitou-wobing  Camp  of  Fine  Arts 

Sailing,  Water-skiing,  Swimming,  Canoeing  and 
Tripping,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Riflery 

Music  (String  and  wind  players).  Guitar  Instruc- 
tor (Folk-Classic),  Painting,  Graphics,  Pottery, 
Sculpture.  Some  executive  positions  open. 

Graduate  and  undergrad,  students  with  experience,  coll  R'J 
3-6168  or  write  821  Eglinton  Ave.  W.,  Toronto  for  appli- 
cations and  further  information. 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORTH  YORK 

TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Graduates  interested  in  the  teaching  profession  or 
or  wishing  to  obtain  information  regarding  teaching 
opportunities  ore  invited  to  visit  the  North  York 
Board  of  Education  at  — 

DON  MILLS 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

15  THE  DONWAY  EAST,  DON  MILLS 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  9 
9:00  A.M.  TO  4:00  P.M. 

Our  large  display  advertisements  will  appear  regularly  in  the  local 
newspapers. 

F.  W.  MINKLER,  B.A..  D.  Poed. 

Director  of  Education 

BRUCE  C.  BONE,  B.A.,  C.A. 

Chairman 


KINGSTON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

REQUIRES 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPISTS 
PHARMACISTS 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  (M.S.W.) 

This  600  bed  university  teaching  hospital  has 
professional  vacancies  suitable  for  new  graduates 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  tn  cli 
nical  settings. 

Starting  salary  will  be  competitive   with  other 
hospitals. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Assistant  Director  (Administration), 
Kingston  General  Hospital, 
Kingston,  Ontario. 
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STUDENTS  $1.00 

Sundays  3.00  and  8.30 

Don  Horron's  new  funny 
Mini  Musical 

HERE  LIES  SARAH 
BINKS 

Central  Library  ThMtre 
923-1982 


POSITION  AVAILABLE: 

FUU  TIME  EDUCATION  WORKER 

Term:  Preferably  May  '68  to  May'  69.  Salary:  Low 

(possible  position  for  summer  '68  education  worker) 
APPLY  TO  SAC  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  TORONTO  5 
STATE:  EXPERIENCE,  WHY  YOU  ARE  APPLYING,  ETC. 
Deadline:  March  30.  For  information  call  Martha  Tracey  923-5o64,  SAC  Office 


CLASS!  F 1 1:  l» 


CHARBONNEAU... 


SKI  BOOTS,  tor  sale,  men's  Koetfla:n 
iloce)  $40.  Before  ?  pnv  call  22o- 
6777;  otter  7  coll  RO.  2-9752  Roy 
Karka. 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  mochi,* 
tost,  accurate  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able roles.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
4011  (day  or  evening). 

DIAMONDS  -  CHINA.  For  exccptional> 
good  values  and  courteous  service,  -ee 
Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155  Bov  St  To- 
ronto. Tel.  368-8570.  Gemmologist  »n 
premises. 

ANOTHER    FIRST     FOR    INNIS  —  On 

March  8,  at  7:30  p.m.  Innis,  o  demon- 
stration of  clairvovonce  will  be  at- 
tempted tKough  personol  contacts  with 
individuals  in  the  oudience.  50c  admis- 
sion. Hugh  Robenson,  head  of  the  Spi- 
ritualist Union  of  Canada  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  whole  reolm  of  the  after- 
world.  Come — if  you  dore. 

HOME  TYPING  of  Thesis,  reasonable 
rotes.  Call:  233-3164  after  six. 

PSYCHEDELIC  CANDLE   HOLDER  now 

available  in  Canodo.  Be  hip.  Hypnotiie 
your  gal  or  guy  with  North  America's 
only  pyschedelic  Condle  holder.  Limited 
quantity.  Now  on  sale  at  Interior  Fur- 
nishing 135  Avenue  Rd. 

BABY  CARRIAGE  WANTED.  Should 
have  lorge  wheels  and  be  in  good  con- 
dition. Phone:  481-4041.   

THESIS  TYPING  —  Contact  Miss  Plax- 
ton  at  447-1196  or  445-3362.  Avoilab.e 
until  June.   

WANTED:  Female  Corleton  University 
student  who  will  be  working  m  Torontj 
for  summer  wants  to  share  opt.  or  co- 
op close  to  downtown  (subway)  May  ts 
September.  Write  5.  Crawford,  110 
Hawthorn  Ave.,  Apt.   3,  Ottowo,  Ont. 

SEX.  Getting  tired  of  it?  Hove  your 
typewriter  fixed  instead !  For  reason- 
able rates  call  461-9764.  after  hours 
922-7977.  

LETS  TURN  OUT  THE  LIGHT  and  eat 

the  bulb.  Lecture  series  —  Seeley  Han 
Trinity,  Monday  8  p.m.  'Things  That 
go  bump  in  the  Night." 

SUBLET  —  MAY  —  AUGUST.  Large  2 
bedroom  corner  apt.  —  11th  floor.  2 
bolconies  —  new  building  10  minute 
walk  from  Vic.  5  from  Bloor-Yonge 
subway.  929-9355  evenings  6-8. 


THESIS,  TERM  PAPERS,  expertly  done 
on  Smith  Corona  Electric.  Pleose  coll 
Miss  Lee  923-5597.  

OPPOSITE    WELLESLEY     HOSPITAL  — 

sublet  one  bedroom  apartment,  new 
building,  from  May  13th.  Phone  922- 
S459  after  4  p.m.   

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST:  Electric  type- 
writer. Ty  ing  of  theses,  essays  oi-d 
notes  done  accurately,  quickly  and 
economically.  Reasonable  rates.  Phone 
42 1  -8290.  

THESIS  and  other  typing.  Phone  48o- 
1459  after  5  p.m.  5  pages  appro*. 
1500  words  -  $2.50.  

WANTED:  Student  to  code  music  score 
tor  computer  input.  Ability  to  read 
music  score  ossumed.  Reimbursement 
per  hour  spent  on  project.  Contact 
Prof  Ferentzy,  Dept.  of  Computer 
Science,  928-5180.  

WANTED:  severol  mature,  highly  am- 
bitious young  men  with  spore  time 
Purpose:  to  help  establish  new  pro- 
duct manufacturing  concern.  Coll  535- 
6735  Sot.  or  write:  Mr.  Sorensen,  40 
Burnside  Dr.  Toronto  7. 

GIRL  WANTED  to  look  after  3  year  old 
boy,  all  day  Thursday,  Sunday  evenirg 
and  one  other  evening  —  to  include 
minimal  household  duties  $20.00 /week. 
Call  Mrs.  Downing  227  Spodina  Ave. 
Tor.  2B  368-B805.  

PARISIAN  wishes  to  give  French  and 
Italian  tutoring.  Anyone  interested  mav 
call  between  6-7  p.m.  Frederic  Lan- 
glume  489-01)5.   


ENGINEERS:  The  vampires  of  Electrical 
Engineering  challenge  you  other  blood- 
less? Engineers  to  top  our  production. 
Bleed  or  be  vanquished. 

TYPIST  with  electric  machine.  Exper- 
ienced with  everything  from  term  poc- 
ers  to  publishers  manuscripts.  35c  per 
page  5c  each  additional  copy.  Phone 
4894367.  

BASS  GUITARIST  needed  for  amateur 
rock  group  forming  after  exams  for 
summer  i-.u  early  fall.  Phone  Chrs: 
481-84:4  if  out,  leave  number. 

CELEBRATE  IN  NASSAU  !  offer  the 
finals,  fly  to  the  sun  —  stoy  in  luxury 
and  live  like  a  king  tor  o  week.  Still 
some  seats  left.  Roger  Ootley.  449- 
3869. 
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16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 
Phone  928-2391 


THIS  WEEK: 

Friday,  March  8th 

9:00  p.m.  Dance,  music  by  "The  Chosen  Few  ' 
Admission  $1 .25  . 

Monday,  Morch  11th 

1:10  p.m.  Movie  "Surburbon  living  — 
six  solutions" 

Tuesday,  March  12th 

1:10  p.m.  Lunch  Forum  —  Gradute  Student 

Power  —  Tom  Faulkner 
7:00  p.m.  Bridge 

Wednesday,  March  13th 

7:30  p.m.  Badminton,  Drill  Hall,  1 19  St.  George 

Thursday,  March  14th 

1:10  p.m.  "Research  on  the  University"  — 
Speaker  Prof  G.  De  B.  Robinson. 

JOIN  THE  CHOSEN  FEW 
AT 

THE  G.S.U.  DANCE 

featuring  a  new  band,  the  "Chosen  Few" 
who  have  just  appeared  at  the  O'Keefe  Centre 

All  girls  21  and  over  are  welcome  and 
all  graduate  students 

When?  Friday,  March  8th  9:00  p.m.  —  12.30  o.m. 
Where?  G.S.U.  Building,  16  Bancroft  Ave. 

(see  map  above) 

Admission:  $1.25 


By  SCOTT  HALL 

CHARBONNEAU  AND 
LE  CHEF 

A  play  by  John  T.  Mc- 
Donough,  McClelland  &  Ste- 
wart, $5.50. 

There  aren't  many  of  us 
who  awoke  with  a  start  last 
evening  and  began  worrving 
about  the  Asbestos  Strike 
of  1949.  and  its  ramifications 
on  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Quebec.  John  Thomas  Mc- 
Donough,  who  is  a  former 
Dominican  Father,  is  tiving 
to  rectify  this,  and,  with 
Charbonneau.  he  goes  a 
long  way. 

Essentially,  this  is  the 
story  of  conflict.  Mau- 
rice Duplessis,  Le  Chef-the 
supreme  dictator  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and 
master  of  the  only  Catholic- 
Government  in  North  Ame- 
rica, finds  himself  opposed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mont- 
real —  Charbomieau  —  over 
the  question  of  Che  Asbestos 
Strike.  To  momentarily  put 
the  matter  in  historical  per- 
spective, it  should  be  noted 
that  this  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  violently 
contested  strikes  in  Canad- 
ian history. 

The  town  of  Asbestos 
is  a  Company  town, 
and  outside  the  Company, 
there  is  no  salvalion  —  only 
unemployment.  The  Comp- 
any was  an  American  one; 
it  served  as  a  major  source 
of  tax  revenue  for  the  Prov- 
incial Government,  and 
therefore  any  prolonged 
strike  would,  and  did,  have 
grave  consequences  for  the 
people  of  the  province. 

Duplessis  moved  in  the 
troops,  the  Quebec  Police 
force  who  are  noted 
for  their  efficiency  the 
world  over,  and  these 
gendarmes  were  paid  an  ex- 
tra $50  a  week  by  the  Comp- 
any and  encouraged  to  drink- 
up  the  difference  in  order  to 
be  in  a  healthier  position 
when  the  violence  started. 

The  strikers,  as  is  always 
the  case,  were  suffering 
great  deprivations,  and  could 
turn  only  to  the  Church  for 
assistance.  The  local  priests 
were  willing  to  help;  they 
could  do  little.  The  arch- 
bishops and  the  higher  ord- 
ers could  do  a  great  deal  to 
ease  the  suffering,  but  they 
refused,  since  this  would  be 


going  in  the  face  of  autho- 
iit> — and  taking  from  Cae- 
sar (or  Duplessis,  which  was 
worse)  thai  which  was  right- 
fully his. 

Charbonneau,  however, 
refused  to  abide  by  the 
dictates  of  political  ne- 
cessity and  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  well  indoctrinat- 
ed conscience  instead.  He 
was  moved  by  the  suffering, 
and  moved  as  well  by  the 
arrest  of  the  strike  leader, 
when  the  Police  entered  and 
said,  "vour  Excellency,  Ihis 
man  is  under  arrest'.  'Why?' 
Charbonneau  asked.  'For  re- 
sisting arresC.  Quebec's  fi- 
nest replied. 

His  appeal  to  the  people 
brought  Charbonneau  the  aid 
he  required  to  ease  the  suf- 
fering of  the  strikers,  but  it 
brought  him  as  well  the  ani- 
mdsity  of  Duplessis,  and  the 
reactionary  members  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Quebec 
clergy,  ft  was  convenient 
ihen,'  in  that  pre-Mc"arthy 
era,  to  accuse  the  Commun- 
ists of  fomenting  the  revolu- 
lion  of  the  strikers.  Thus, 
when  the  workers  won  their 
demands,  those  in  authority 
—  the  Church  especially  — 
feaerd  a  Communist  take- 
over was  imminent.  Char- 
bonneau was  seen  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Moscow  in 
the  matter,  and  Duplessis, 
who  had  suffered  the  grav- 
est defeat  of  his  political 
career,  vowed  revenge  on  the 
Archbishop. 

Jn  sinister  alliance  with 
(he  Archbishop  of  Rimouski, 
who  represents  the  old, 
farming  heritage  of  Quebec, 
the  contingent  who  would 
return  to  the  pre-industrial 
era  to  find  peace,  Duplessis 
hatches  a  plot  to  destroy 
Charbonneau  by  appealing 
to  the  Pope  (Pius  XII).  As 
leader  of  the  only  Catholic 
Government  in  North  Ame- 
rica, Le  Chef  was  already 
in  a  good  psychological  posi- 
tion; but  he  also  controlled 
grants  of  revenue  to  the 
church,  for  their  seminairies, 
hospitals  and  schools  in  the 
Province.  The  Pope,  recogniz 
ing  quickly  which  side  his 
bread  was  unleavened  on, 
ordered  the  dismissal  of  the 
worthy  archbishop,  and  did 
not  even  grant  appeal. 


Charbonneau  turned  in 
his  rings,  Duplessis  did 
a  dance  of  joy,  t  h  e 
strikers  went  back  to 
work,  the  church  got  its 
money  supply  guaranteed, 
and  Quebec  headed  back  to 
the  good  old  days  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Oh  yes, 
and  the  Communists  were 
so  disappointed  they  never 
came  back. 

Well  .what  are  we  to  learn 
form  all  of  this?  First,  I 
think  we  should  see  that 
there's  more  drama  to  our 
history  than  meets  the  eye. 
For  apart  from  giving  us  a 
stunning  insight  into  the 
Duplessis  regime,  and  the 
so-called  church  state  con- 
flict, McDonough  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  there 
are  indeed  epic  struggles  of 
the  highest  consequences, 
moral  and  political,  being 
waged  in  this  country.  At 
the  outset  he  remarked  that 
his  purpose  was  to  awaken 
the  Canadian  conscience  to 
its  own  poetry  and  drama. 
1  believe  he  has  done  this 
admirably,  although  al  a 
price  of  $5.50  for  130  pages, 
it's  hard  to  know  whether 
the  Canadian  conscience  can 
afford  to  be  wakened.  Cert- 
ainly this  is  a  reasoned  and 
dramatic  argument  of  the 
underlying  problems  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

However,  McDonough  sta- 
tes that  the  Asbestos  Strike 
was  the  beginning  of  the 
Quiet  Revolution.  It  is  ob- 
vious, though,  by  the  way 
the  strikers,  after  their  re- 
turn to  work,  forget  about 
the  lost  Archbishop,  and  ex- 
ultantly support  Duplessis' 
Union  Nationale,  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  no  revolu- 
tion at  all.  It  was  merely 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg  which 
surfaced  momentarily  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  vast 
discontent  below  the  sur- 
face. Above  all,  the  Asbestos 
Strike,  and  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, show  beyond  doubt 
that  no  revolution  of  any 
kind  could  begin  until  Du- 
plessis had  departed  for  that 
Holy  Dictatorship  in  the  sky. 
And  it  was  to  be  on  his  visit 
to  another  mining  town  — 
Schcfferville  —  that  Duples- 
sis inaugurated  that  Revolu- 
tion by  applying  for  memb- 
ership in  the  heavenly  host. 


...AND  LE  CHEF 


review 


Contemporary  unionism:  what  went  wrong? 


by  Mike  Ignatieff 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  when  you 
sit  down  at  a  typewriter  to  say  something  about 
unions  is  how  little  students  know  about  them. 
Unions,  belligerent  but  fat  heirs  of  a  radical 
tradition,  have  nothing  to  say  to  students,  belli- 
gerent but  fat  creators  of  a  new  tradition.  The 
new  radicals'  ignorance  about  the  old  radicals 
is  one  of  the  marker  stones  of  the  death  of  union 
radicalism  —  the  old  days  when  a  generation 
of  intellectuals  wrote  the  tactics  (George  Sorel) 
and  even  got  smashed  on  the  head  at  company 
gates  (Bayard  Rustin)  for  the  cause  of  bargain- 
ing rights,  eight  hour  day,  job  safety. 

Today  one  reads  the  most  brilliant  intellect- 
ual remnant  of  union  radicalism,  George  Sorel's 
Reflections  on  Violence,  with  a  nostalgia  which 
would  have  horrified  that  great  theorist  of  heroic 
proletarian  violence.  Sorel  argued  that  the  work- 
ers' union,  by  using  the  violent  tactics  of  the 
general  strike,  could  lead  the  revolutionary  re- 
making of  society.  Union  violence  was  the  only 
tactic,  in  his  view,  which  would  end  the  insid- 
ious capitalist  technique  of  seducing  workers  to 
conformity  by  reformist  gradualism.  Union  vio- 
lence in  the  general  strike  would  force  the  capit- 
alist managers  back  into  their  Marxian  monster 
archetype,  the  ferocious,  repressive  captain  of 
industry,  and  would  thus  end  the  reform  of  the 
system  which  was  ensuring  its  perpetuation.  But 
the  workers  were  seduced;  they  were  as  fright- 
ened by  the  tactic  of  union  violence  as  the  fero- 
cious captains;  they  weren't  prepared  to  bite  the 
hand  that  offered  the  eight  hour  day  without  a 
fight  so  long  as  they  remained  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive. So  they  sold  out.  They  fell  victim  to  the 
capitalist  technique  of  absorbing  dissent  by  re- 
form —  a  technique  which  Sorel  alone  had  fore- 
seen in  1908.  The  unions  no  longer  sought  to 
bring  about  the  regeneration  of  society.  They 
settled  down  in  the  niche  provided  in  the  econo- 
mv  for  them.  They  became  the  fourth  tier  in  the 
militarv-industrial-govemmental-union  complex. 
The  mayor  of  Minneapolis  recently  spelled  out 
this  progressive  de-radicalization  of  the  unions: 
"Labour's  political  thrust  has  been  weakened 
bv  the  very  success  ...  of  the  legislative  (reform) 
of  industry.  As  labour's  political  activity  has  been 
dulled  the  affluence  of  labour,  its  pre-occupat- 
ion  with  problems  of  suburban  living,  its  concern 
to  maintain  its  relative  place  in  the  economy 
combined  to  put  labour  into  a  more  conservative 
position."  Symbolic  of  the  sell-out  was  the  recent 
sight  of  David  Dubinsky  and  Walter  Reuther, 
both  veterans  of  the  lockouts  and  the  club  swing- 
ing melees  in  front  of  company  gates,  shakinB 
hands  with  01'  Lyndon  and  clearly  being  promis- 
ed a  great  place  in  the  grand  ol'  liberal  consen- 
sus if  they  would  jes'  jump  over  and  deliver 
dem  votes  in  '68. 

Not  that  it  could  have  happened  any  other 
way.  Sorel  saw  the  dangers  of  reformist  grad- 
ualism but  like  all  Marxists  he  overes  imated 
the  workers'  revolutionary  potential.  Why  get 
vour  head  split  open  if  you  can  get  what  you 
want  over  a  bargaining  table?  And  perhaps  m 
American  unionism,  anyway,  the  tad ™ ^j?  ™S 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  goal  of  collective 
bargaining  assumes  an  ultimate  j«^"'od»^ 
with  business  across  the  bargaining  table.  Sorel 
was  right:  only  relentless  worker  violence,  only 
refusal  to  accept  any  accommodation  with  busi- 
ness could  have  kept  the  unions  radical  There 
are  two  sad  consequences  of  the  s dl-outF  rst 
the  system  was  strengthened  by  the '  *san»tion 
of  the  force  which  might  have  had  tta  PowerW 
pose  a  corporate  challenge  to  it.  Second,  the  un 
ions  lost  their  conscience. 

Let's  talk  about  the  first  consequence.  The 
radicalism  o^the  unions  raises  the  question  ^ 
the  politics  of  confrontation,  tor.  .who  y 
invented  the  concept,  argued  that  since 
eral  bourgeoisie  was  prepared '  to  "se^f  struc. 
of  coercive  power  to  "^^j^SSeWlng 

social  order,  as  well  as  being  ultimately  politic 
ally  ineffective,  Sere*  rejected  as  a  myth  designed 


to  preserve  the  status  quo.  He  argued  in  fact 
that  all  really  effective  social  change  is  brought 
about  by  corporate  social  movements,  refusing 
to  work  within  the  system,  refusing  to  be  re- 
spectful about  the  social  order. 

Sorel's  tactics  for  union  violence  are  being 
re-read  by  black  power  and  by  some  of  the  more 
left-wing  student  power  men  because  they  are 
really  the  best  argument  against  working  within 
the  system  which  in  Sorel's  view  inevitably 
makes  dissenting  groups  sell-out.  The  sad  ques- 
tion remains,  however.  If  the  unions  were  un- 
able to  preserve  in  the  tactics  of  confrontation, 
can  students,  can  the  black  power  men?  And  if 
the  union  men  have  sold  out  what  powerful  al- 
lies can  the  students  and  the  black  power  men 
enlist? 

The  Faulkner-Charlton  kefuffle  last  year  over 
Dow  touched  on  this  issue  of  whether  students 
should  play  the  same  corporate  radicalizing  role 
in  society  which  the  unions  had  the  chance  to 
play.  When  Charlton  argued  that  students  should 
not  be  a  'pressure  group',  and  that  being  a  stu- 
dent did  not  mean  being  part  of  a  special  cor- 
porate interest,  he  was  affirming  the  liberal  posi- 
tion that  dissent  within  society  should  not  be 
expressed  in  corporate,  outside-the-system  chal- 
lenges to  authority.  When  union  radicalism  died 
perhaps  the  last  chance  for  this  kind  of  corpor- 
ate challenge  died  too.  With  the  unions  on  their 


it  was  an  act  to  assuage  the  conscience;  it  said, 
in  effect,  the  capitalists  haven't  done  enough, 
the  government  hasn't  done  enough  to  help  the 
poor,  so  why  should  we?  And  it  made  one  even 
angrier  because  of  all  the  union  lament  about 
automation.  The  assumption  again  was  that  the 
government  and  the  companies  should  be  carry- 
ing on  the  job-retraining  programs,  not  the  un- 
ions. When  pressed  the  Steelworker  admitted. 
"The  trade  union  movement  as  such  is  doing 
nothing  distinctive  with  respect  to  young  people." 

He  argued  that  unions  had  done  some  things 
with  regard  to  job  retraining,  though.  He  said 
they  had  bargained  with  companies  for  the  right 
of  workers  to  transfer  from  one  company  to 
another  and  from  one  skill  to  another  when  they 
were  displaced  in  the  first  company  by  auto- 
mation. He  said  his  union  had  fought  to  win 
jobs  and  training  for  Indians  in  Manitoba.  And 
yet  the  old  belligerency  remained.  It  was  man- 
agement's bag.  The  unions  had  fought  for  indus- 
try councils  to  plot  long-term  changes  (like  au- 
tomation) in  industry,  but  there  had  been  no 
action. 

One  had  the  feeling  after  listening  to  the 
Steelworker  that  the  unions  might  have  done 
more  than  just  screw  management  for  higher 
wages.  They  might  have  included  among  the  de- 
mands for  fringe  benefits  and  holidays  with 
pay  etc  —  demands  that  management  hire  Neg- 


side,  the  structure  is  invincible  against  the  black 
power  bomb  throwers  and  the  sit-in  students. 
I  hope  not. 

The  second  consequence  of  the  death  of 
union  radicalism  was  the  loss  of  its  conscience. 
Occasionally  this  conscience  stirs  itself  and  the 
effect  of  the  union  man's  plump  indignation  on- 
ly reminds  one  more  painfully  of  the  demise  of 
union  social  concern.  At  a  conference  on  rural 
poverty  programs  in  the  U.S.  I  went  to  once, 
a  Canadian  representative  of  the  Steel  Workers 
got  up  and  shouted,  "If  the  Great  Society  we 
are  talking  about  is  what  we  have  had  discussions 
on  in  the  last  few  days,  then  I  reject  this  con- 
cept of  the  Great  Society.  We  have  been  talking 
about  an  operation  where  the  rapes  and  rava- 
ges of  the  past  capitalist  exploitations  are  going 
to  be  patched  over  and  future  capitalists  are 
going  to  be  invited  to  exploit  all  over  again." 
The  "effect  of  the  Steelworker's  outraged  virtue 
was  not  what  he  expected.  One's  reaction  was 
not  to  say,  'My,  my,  yes  indeed  the  capitalists 
have  been  raping  and  Johnson  is  going  to  mere- 
ly make  it  easier';  one  thought  instead  of  how 
much  the  unions  had  done  to  fight  the  ravages 
of  strip  mining  in  Kentucky.  Had  the  unions 
tried  to  stop  the  coal  companies  from  systemat- 
ically destroying  Appalachia?  Had  they  lifted  a 
goddamn  finger  to  help  the  unorganized  farmers 
and  unemployed  in  Pappa's  Passes?  They  were 
prepared  to  strike  Ford  for  the  fat  suburban 
link  worker,  but  were  they  prepared  to  lay  their 
incredible  power  on  the  line  for  the  sake  of  the 
marginated  in  American  society?  Had  they  tak- 
en any  significant  part  in  the  effort  to  train 
and  find  adequate  employment  for  the  20  mil- 
lion Americans  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year? 
And  the  questions  could  be  directed  to  Cana- 
dian unions?  Had  they  sought  to  organize  and 
to  train  the  unorganized  urban  poor,  the  farm 
workers?  One  was  moved  to  a  kind  of  slow  burn 
at  the  implications  in  the  Steelworker's  outburst: 


roes,  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  that  management 
curtail  excretion  of  pollutants  in  factories,  that 
management  and  unions  co  operate  in  job  train- 
ing programs  for  those  displaced  by  auomaticn 
and  for  those  without  education.  They  might 
have  fought  for  better  planning  in  industrial  de- 
sign— for  more  human  less  ugly  industrial  cen- 
tres and  for  more  liveable  factory  towns.  Sure- 
ly these  would  have  been  in  the  workers'  inter- 
ests. But  they  were  too  busy  blaming  the  capit- 
alists for  all  the  rapes  and  ravages,  too  busy  build- 
ing up  their  strike  funds. 

The  nice  thing  about  this  conference  was 
that  there  was  somebody  to  express  all  my  pre- 
judices for  me.  A  bald  professor  replied  with 
what  I  thought  was  crisp  and  devasting  accura- 
cy: 

"What  is  labor  going  to  do  to  upset  the  es- 
tablished patterns  in  order  to  establish  the 
Great  Society?"  .  .  . 

"Labour  is  busy  defending  the  workers 
against  the  evils  of  the  last  industrial  revolut- 
ion, much  more  than  preparing  society  to  ac- 
cept the  new  industrial  revolution."  .  .  . 

"Labour  is  much  more  concerned  vnith  pro- 
tecting those  who  do  have  jobs  than  finding 
jobs  for  those  who  don't  .  .  .  Half  the  poor  are 
fully  employed  and  getting  little  or  no  protect- 
ion from  organized  labour." 

"We  all  know  about  the  housing  situation 
in  Canada  but  I  do  not  see  any  real  power  being 
put  behind  the  public  demand  for  housing  and 
I  cannot  understand  why  organized  labour  does 
not  take  the  matter  up." 


I  cheered. 


review 


I      tuwARD  JOHNSON  I 


Hokey  and  The  Master 


A  Few  Mini-Reviews 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

When  Marcel  Duchamp  ap- 
peal's in  public,  that  in  it- 
self is  a  ready-made  art  ex- 
perience. Duchamp,  in  this 
day  and  age  merits  a  legend, 
:,n  enthusiasm,  and  an  in- 
fluence greater  than  any 
other  artist.  I  am  quite  Wil- 
ling to  contribute  to  this. 

For  the  last  50  years.  Du- 
champ has  been  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for 
Cubism.'  Dada,  Futurism, 
Surrealism,  and  any  othei 
kind  of  -ism  that  has 
thrown  convention  on  its  ear. 

It  is  Duchamp's  spirit  that 
is  behind  the  huge  question 
of  art:  does  it  have  any  pro- 
per materials  or  form?  Is 
Art  in  fact  a  relevant  term 
at  all? 

A  biosraphv  of  Duchamp 
will  no  doubt  leave  you  con- 
fused about  his  work,  but 
it  does  give  the  definite  im- 
pression that  his  mind  is  an 
intellectual  trap.  Even 
though  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  supposed  to  be  do- 
ing in  Toronto,  his  spirit 
had  to  a  great  extent  infor- 
med the  performance 
of  SIGHTSOUNDSYSTEM 
at  Ryerson  last  Tuesday. 

The  concert  was  part  of 
Ryerson's  Festival  of  Art  and 
Technology  that  continues 
through  the  weekend.  While 
the  concert  was  called  RE- 
UNION, it  is  called  OOO 
#  II  by  Duchamp  and  John 
Cage,  the  principal  perfor- 
mers; and  to  me,  that 
means  its  the  second  time 
they've  done  three  times 
nothing. 

Of  course  Duchamp  has 
been  enraging  exhibitions, 
expositions,  meetings,  move- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of 
concerts  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
should  have  wanted  any- 
thing more  than  to  startle 
everyone's  expectations. 

Inevitably  his  spirit  is 
more  ironic  than  didactic. 
He,  first,  drew  a  moustache 
on  Mona  Lisa,  called  a  uri- 
nal a  work  of  art  and  titled 


it  "Mutt".  One  of  John  Cage's 
most  renowned  composit- 
ions is  in  this  vein.  Entitled 
4:33,  it  involves  Cage's  sit- 
ting before  a  piano  —  with- 
out plaving  —  for  four  min- 
utes and  thirty-three  sec- 
onds. 

Duchamp's  greatest  work 
is  accepted  to  be  BRIDE 
STRIPPED  BARE  BY  HER 
BACHELORS  (1915),  a  huge 
alass  that  incorporates  mys- 
ticism, mechanism,  drama, 
and  chance.  Duchamp  is 
not  the  first  to  work  in  glass, 
but  certainly  the  first  to  ac- 
cuse "cavasses  have  dusty 
behinds". 

Andre  Breton,  the  surreal 
ist  poet,  described  the  erot- 
ic glass  on  "human  love 
seen  by  one  from  another 
planet,  who  can't  make  head 
or  tail  of  it." 

For  the  last  thirty  years, 
Duchamp  has  played  chess. 
What  better  way  to  avoid 
repeating  himself  artistical- 
ly? 

So  of  course  I  was  excit- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Duchamp  playing  chess  with 
Cage,  on  a  chessboard  wired 
to  influence  to  sound  output 
of  an  electrical  concert. 

Under  a  spotlight,  centre- 
stage  were  Duchamp  and 
Cage.' Beside  was  Teeny  Du- 
champ an  alternate  chess 
player.  On  either  side  of 
them  were  tables  piled  high 
with  gear,  and  four  musi- 
cians fiddling  while  Rome 
burned.  They  created  sound 
from  playback,  from  shav- 
ing, belching  and  Matting 
into  a  microphone.  The 
sound  was  also  subject  to 
variables:  plastic  ducks  bob- 
bing in  water,  wired  to  op- 
en and  close  circuits;  and 
a  plethora  of  knobs  that  no- 
body knew  anything  about. 

It  looked  like  hokum  with 
lots  of  wires.  In  the  audi- 
torium hundreds  like  my- 
self sat  obediently  while  the 
noises  built  up  and  dimin- 
ished, squacked,  sqeeked  or 
clanked.  Gordon  Mumma's 
sounds  on  the  horn  and  mu- 
sicbox  were  quite  interest- 
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ing;  David  Behrman,  bow- 
in"  on  a  zither-tvpe  gizmo 
made  weird  and  flatulent 
noises.  He  was  also  loo  en- 
grossed to  notice  a  gaping 
hole  in  his  pants. 

But  it  was  all  too  far 
away  too  unstructured,  and 
too  formal.  It  was  funny  to 
see  such  a  still  and  solitary 
chess  game  (bastion  of  age 
old  reason)  in  the  midst  of 
auditory  chaos.  Even  more 
disappointing,  you  couldn't 
see  the  chess  match  from 
the  audience. 

Besides,  the  chess  match 
was  irrelevant.  The  perfor- 
mers had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  programme.  Despite  the 
rigging  of  the  chess-board 
with  sixteen  different  photo- 
electric cells,  the  moves  had 
little  effect  on  the  noise. 

I  was  lucky.  I  got  onto 
the  stage  for  a  close  look 
at  Duchamp  and  the  match. 
He  was  very  handsome,  with 
tight  lips,  full  gtev  hair,  and 
smiled  only  once  at  the  p.as- 
tic  birds  popping  in  and 
out  of  the  water. 

And  all  this  hokey  was 
fun.  Fun  to  watch,  fun  lo 
hear  the  blurps,  bleeps,  and 
to  see  the  chess-game  nach- 
ronism  in  the  middle  of  it 
all.  Soon  enough,  the  aud- 
ience began  to  catch  on  that 
the  fun  was  to  be  onstage, 
and  began  to  make  the  trip 
up.  The  whole  thing  should 
have  been  in  the  centre  of 
a  room  anyway. 

But  a  violent  stage-mana- 
ger  kicked  everyone  oft, 
brusquely  keeping  every- 
thing in  line,  in  order.  After 
all  in  a  show  of  this  sort, 
nothing  can  be  left  to  chance. 
There's  lots  of  wiring  on  the 
stage,  and  anything  comd 
happen. 

Mid-way  through  the  chess- 
match.  Cage  opened  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  proved  that  he 
can't  handle  new-fangled  in- 
ventions. 

There  is  no  way  of  evaluat- 
ing whether  such  occasions 
are  successful  or  failures. 
You  leave  when  you  get  bor- 
ed I  left  when  I  got  a  head- 
ache. I  was  convinced  it  was 
hokey;  and  I'll  be  damned 
if  I  forget  it. 

This  weekend  features  en- 
vironments common  to  all 
festivals:  climb  around,  see 
yourself,  meet  a  girl,  hall  ot 
mirror  deals.  Tickets  are  on- 
ly 50c  cheap. 


When  the  office  is  flooded  with  books  to  be  reviewed 
and  most  are  worthwhile,  and  there  are  only  two  more  is 
sues  of  the  Review  left,  you  resort  to  drastic  measures!  You 
are  forced  to  write  mini-reviews  like  they  have  in  Time  mag 
zine  (horror  of  horrors)  in  the  hope  that  you  do  the  book- 
more  justice  than  if  you  had  not  reviewed  them  at  all. 

Anyway  here  are  comments  on  some  of  the  more  inte 
esting  ones  (not  including  the  absorbing  Penguin  Dictionary 
of  Surnames). 

The  Experience  of  Childbirth  by  Sheila  Klitzinger  pro- 
poses to  "develop  and  entirely  new  approach  to  relaxation, 
using  sensory  memory,  derived  from  the  Stanislavsky  acting 
techniques."  It's  a  book  about  pregnancy.  It  has  illustrations 
and  black  and  white  photos  of  childbirth  and  proves  to  b: 
an  interesting  forty-eight  hours  of  reading. 

Marian  Engel  has  something  a  little  different  to  say 
about  the  same  subject  in  her  book.  "No  Clouds  of  Glory." 
Her  heroine,  Sarah  i-orlock,  says:  "Cows.  A  Woman  on  a 
delivery  table,  I  know  .  .  .  women  giving  birth  are  cows, 
they  grunt,  groan;  you  won't  be  any  different  you  can't  rise 
above"  it  .not  all  the  books  you  read  and  write  as  a  sex  will 
change  it." 

It's  a  disturbing,  uncomfortable  book,  written  in  a  loose, 
wandering  style.  Sarah  Porlock  is  a  Ph.D.  at  a  downtown 
Toronto  university,  unmarried  and  her  life  is  (the  cove" 
flap  puts  it  beautifully)  a  mess.  There  isn't  much  plot,  mos  - 
ly  reminiscences,  but  the  sarcasm  and  pessimism  conveyed 
in  the  long,  rambling  passages  are  what  make  the  book  in- 
teresting. Marian  Engel  is  a  talented  writer  and  this  fir ;t 
novel  describing  a  bitter  woman  is  one  of  the  highlights  ol 
Canadian  literature  this  year. 

Two  books  of  poetry  from  Grove  Press  merit  attentio  i 
It's  funny,  but  it  seems  "that  many  of  the  writers  of  so-called 
"erotic  poetry,"  write  unbelievably  bland  and  unimagina 
live  poetry  until  they  tackle  a  non-erotic  poem.  Some  of  them 
turn  out  to  be  surprisingly  good  poets.  Lenore  Kandel  ha; 
one  especially  good  poem  in  her  collection,  Word  Alchemy, 
about  a  farmer  who  has  never  seen  the  sea.  She  compar-.-s 
him  to  an  inland  sailor,  "master  mariner  of  the  grassland. 
Many  of  the  other  poems  are  as  good  although  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  too  pretentious.  The  poems  are  said  to  "celebra'e 
sexual  love,"  but  then  birthday  parties  do  the  same  thing. 

The  Cities  bv  Paul  Blackburn  is  a  fascinating  book  of 
poetry.  He  is  a  gifted  juggler  of  words  and  the  poems,  most- 
ly about  the  different  cities  he's  been  in  are  lively,  original 
and  provocative.  Like: 

"The  black-haired  girl 
with  the  big 

brown 

eyes 

on  the  Queens'  train  coming 

in  to  ivorfc, 
opens  her  mouth  so  beautifully 

wide 

in  a  ya-aawn,  that 
two  stops  after  she  has  left  the  train 
I  have  only  to  think  of  her  and  I 

o-oh-aaww-hin 
wow  1 

He's  a  lot  like  Ferlinghetti,  but  more  on  the  happy  sid.;. 
Ferlinghetti's  dramatic  intensity  is  not  one  of  the  attributes 
of  this  book  but  it  doesn't  matter. 

If  looking  at  132  pictures  of  Honour  Blackman  (alia; 
Pussy  Galore)  judo-ing,  is  your  idea  of  great  literature  then 
"Honour  Blackman's  Book  of  Self-Defence"  is  a  must  for 
you.  (See  the  picture,  but  don't  jump  to  any  conclusions) 
The  pictures  are  beautiful,  especially  those  with  the  poor 
fellow  sailing  high  in  the  air  after  being  thrown.  The  facial 
expressions  are  terrific.  The  book  goes  to  great  detail  des- 
cribing every  movement  involved  in  the  holds  and  throws. 
It's  just  the  thing  to  carry  when  you're  walking  alone  down 
a  dark  alley  at  night.  Only  one  thing  seems  strange.  Honou; 
Blackman  only  has  a  yellow  belt  in  judo  which  to  my  knov 
ledge  is  the  next  to  lowest  classification,  but  then  maybe  it's 
refreshing  to  read  an  amateur  for  a  change,  she  looks  like  a 
black  belt  in  the  pictures. 

Iris  Murdoch,  whose  excellent  descriptive  technique  and 
tense,  character,  conflicts  have  produced  such  masterpieces 
as  the  Unicorn  and  The  Severed  Head,  is  disappointing  with 
her  novel,  "The  Red  and  the  Green."  It  tells  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  volatile  woman  who  is  involved  in  the  lives  of  foi.tr 
men  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1916.  The  first  hair  of  the  book 
is  unbelievably  boring.  Nothing  happens,  the  conflicts  thai 
make  her  other  novels  good  are  ludicrous  in  this  one, 
perhaps  because  there  are  too  many  characters  or  perhaps 
because  the  writing  itself  becomes  too  involved  in  unimport- 
ant details.  Even  some  good  writing  near  the  end  does  noi 
save  the  book. 
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Happiness  Is  Seeing  Allen  Ginsberg  Put  Down  Pierre  Berton 


By  BRIAN  JOHNSON 

Allen  Ginsberg  —  beat  poet,  hippie,  pothead,  mystic, 
philosopher,  social  critic,  homosexual,  American.  And  he  still 
emerged  unscathed  from  the  uptight  establishment  of  Pierre 
Berton's  "Under  Attack"  and  the  Hart  House  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

Wednesday  was  be-kind-to-Allen-Ginsberg  night  at  the 
television  show  in  Convocation  Hall,  where  the  poet  ably  de- 
fended the  legalization  of  marijuana  from  the  attack  of  Ber 
ton,  panelists,  and  audience. 

It  was  farcical  to  see  Berton,  author  and  member  of 
The  Smug  Minority,  introduce  Ginsberg  as  "the  world's  best 
known  hipster."  Berton  —  clean-shaven,  distinguished  white 
sideburns  bow-tie,  suit.  Ginsberg  —  wild  hair  and  beard  all 
over  the  place,  baggy  blue  jeans,  ratty  sports  jacket,  purple 
beads,  flowered  tie. 

You  could  tell  it  would  be  an  evening  of  the  unusual  as 
Ginsberg  surprised  his  host  by  opening  the  show  with  a 
chant  to  Shiva,  a  Hindu  god  associated  with  marijuana.  It  ts 
difficult  to  argue  with  a  formally  initiated  Shivite  hke  Gins- 
berg. 

"It  would  be  safer  to  sell  marijuana  in  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  than  to  sell  it  illegally,"  said  Ginsberg.  '  Or  sell  it  ou 
prescription  to  ministers  and  poets.  Thirty  thousand  people 
are  in  jail  for  smoking  pot." 

Ginsberg  had  the  answer  for  everything.  The  poet  of _ths 
irrational  debated  with  cold  reason.  He  use d  «  ~™b™tou 
of  repartee  and  fact  to  redirect  the  attack  at  his  attackers. 

W  en  Berton  said  marijuana  causes  brain  damage  Gins- 
berg categorically  s  t  a  t  e  d  that  modern  scientific  evidence 
disproves  this  contention. 

Berton  retreated. 

"But  it  causes  asocial  behaviour,"  he  said  meekly 

"What  is  asocial  behaviour,"  asked  Ginsberg.  The  U.S. 
government  is  clinically  mad." 

The  critical  moment  of  the  confrontation  was  a  question 
off  topic  from  the  floor: 

"Mr  Ginsberg,  are  you  a  practising  homosexual?" 

"Ves.  occasionally,"  «gd  Ginsber^.^  .^ther  . 
£S2X  ^ver  I  w£t  to:  whoever  « 

You  could  see  Berton  flinch  at  the  word  orgasm. 


"Is  there  any  link  between  homosexuality  and  mari- 
juana?" he  quipped  nervously. 

Ginsberg  is  adept  at  destroying  format,  giving  the  un- 
expected answers,  drawing  poetry,  religion,  Vietnam. 
L.B.J.,  all  into  the  humanistic  theme  of  marijuana. 

He  says  the  legalization  of  marijuana  would  create  "a 
society  based  less  on  fear,  more  on  pleasure,  one  that  might 
end  the  Vietnam  war.'' 

The  experience  of  the  Ginsberg  truth  became  most  ap- 
parent when  he  left  the  debating  of  "Under  Attack"  for  the 
poetry  reading  at  Hart  House. 

A  packed  audience  in  the  Great  Hall  heard  Ginsberg 
open  with  the  hypnotic  chant  of  Hare  Krishna. 

Humility.  Sincerity.  He  was  on  the  level  of  his  audience. 
Communicating.  Then  his  spoken  poetry:  more  musical  than 
the  chant.  His  poetry  is  sound:  slow,  halting,  words  building 
on  each  other;  then  rising  tone  and  fluid  thought;  rising  to 
exorcism;  A  poem  ends. 


"Zeus  rides  reindeer 


His  imagery  presents  the  absurd  - 
through  Bethlehem's  blue  skies." 

As  he  reads  a  poem  composed  on  an  acid  trip,  he  toyed 
with  the  beautiful  —  "Heaven  balanced  on  a  grass  blade  .  . . 
Horses  dance  in  the  warm  rain." 

Obscenity  is  part  of  the  beauty  and  absurdity  of  Gins- 
berg. He  laughs  at  his  own  lewdness:  "Pulled  down  my  pants 
on  the  porch  showing  my  ass  to  cars  in  the  rain  .  .  .  You  can 
f  u  c  k  a  statue  but  you  can't  have  children." 

Ginsberg  is  the  epitome  of  McLuhan's  medium  and  mes- 
sage; he  has  perfected  communication. 

He  closed  his  readings  with  a  mantra  chant.  As  Ginsberg 
went  wild  and  the  audience  was  entranced,  a  hippie  wander- 
ed on  stage.  He  was  holding  the  poet's  songsheet. 

The  audience  was  shocked.  The  hippie  took  what  looked 
like  sugar  cubes  out  of  his  pocket  and  washed  them  down  his 
throat  with  a  pitcher  of  water.  He  was  already  stoned  on 
something.  Wandering  around  stage.  Throwing  ice-cub^s 
from  the  pitcher  at  the  audience.  Psyched  by  the  poet's 
chant  he  stared  at  him.  Ginsberg  stared  back.  Rhythm  oF 
the  chant  rose.  Ginsberg  was  communicating.  Artist  and 
audience  on  the  stage  in  microcosm.  Ginsberg  kissed  h;s 
hand.  TV-j  chant  ended. 

Ginsberg  later  said  that  it  was  the  best  manta  of  that 
type  he  had  done,  that  the  hippie  was  not  prat  of  the  act, 
that  he  wished  he  were. 
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Fred  looked  at  the  union  newsletter: 
"If  every  union  member 
Were  like  me, 
What  kind  of  a  union 
Would  my  union  be?" 
"Brother  Smith  said  that  it  was  aggravat- 
ing to  him  personally  that  some  members, 
even  some  who  are  still  at  a  young  ^age, 
..hould  continue  on  being  so  apathetic". 

Fred  gritted  his  teeth  and  drummed  his 
lingers  on  the  desk.  Ever  since  completing 
high  school  about  fifteen  years  ago,  he  had 
looked  down  on  manual  workers.  With  his 
honour  graduation  diploma,  he  had  it  made. 
But  now  things  were  different  and  he  was 
considering  joining  a  union. 

It  was  a  choice  many  office  and  clerical 
workers  have  been  making  recently.  In 1966, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
union  membership  jumped  10.6  per  cent 
reaching  a  new  high  of  1,921,000  enrolled 
unionists.  This  was  a  new  high,  capping  a 
five-year  period  in  which  union  membership 
rose  bv  SOO.OOO.  Many  of  these  people  have 
been  white-collar  workers.  Union  organizers 
have  finally  realized  that  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  blue 
collar  barrel  among  the  anti-union  residue 
for  new  membership;  there  are  whole  new 
fields  for  recruiting  in  the  offices  across 
the  country. 

"Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  orlice 
worker  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  world  , 
says  Mr.  H.  Simon,  organizer  for  the  Can- 
adian Labour  Congress,  "he  used  to  get 
more  wages,  and  additional  benefits  such 
as  vacation  pay". 

"But  now  the  blue  collar  worker  gels 
more,  and  white  collar  people  are  recogniz- 
ing that  they  should  have  had  the  guts  to 
form  unions,  too". 

The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  has  been 
assisting  office  workers  in  their  desire  to 
form  and  join  unions,  and  Simon  rates 
their  efforts  as  "quite  successful". 

"Our  approach  is  a  little  different  when 
we  organize",  he  said.  "Office  workers  are 
a  bit  leery  of  coming  to  big  meetings.  We 
generally  send  people  around  from  house  to 
house,  and  gradually  get  them  to  come  in". 

Labour  unions  can  thank  the  federal 
government  in  Ottawa  for  a  big  chunk  of 
the  10.6  per  cent  increase.  It  gave  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  federal  employees. 
These  employees  are  members  of  the  Public 


Service  Alliance  of  Canada  (PSA).  Late  in 
1966  PSA,  with  about  93,000  members,  af- 
filiated with  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  in  order  to  be  part  of  a  union 
experienced  in  bargaining. 

The  trend  to  collective  bargaining  by 
civil  servants  has  boosted  trade  union  mem- 
bers in  the  past, — for  example,  when  about 
26,000  Quebec  civil  servants  affiliated  with 
the  Confederation  of  National  Trade  Unions 
several  years  ago.  And  in  1967  a  royal  com- 
mission urged  bargaining  rights  for  New 
Brunswick  public  servants. 

The  situation  is  different  with  the  prov- 
incial government.  Civil  servants  may,  if 
they  wish,  join  the  Civil  Service  Federation, 
but  they  don't  have  to. 

"It's  just  a  'company  union',  "says 
Simon.  "Members  can't  strike.". 

Some  CSF  members  are  bitter  because 
negotiations  they  have  with  the  government 
result  in  higher  wages  for  everyone,  includ- 
ing those  that  don't  join  their  Federation 
and  don't  pay  dues. 

A  secretary  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion said:  "We  members  of  the  CSF  have  to 
do  all  the  dirty  work,  and  the  lazy  ones 
who  don't  join— which  is  a  large  fraction 
of  the  provincial  government— benefit  along 
with  the  rest". 

Wilf  List,  an  observer  of  the  Labour 
scene  for  many  years  sees  the  growth  of 
white-collar  enrolment  as  being  related  to 
a  blurring  of  the  distinction  between  white 
collar  and  blue  collar. 

"Offices  are  becoming  bigger  and  more 
depersonalized",  he  says.  "Offices  are  get- 
ting more  personnel  ,and  each  worker  is 
given  less  responsability— and  this  division 
of  labour  is  coming  to  approximate  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  in  factories". 

Office  workers  have  always  distinguish- 
ed themselves  from  factory  workers  be- 
cause thay  have  received  weekly  or  monthly 
salaries,  while  factory  workers  have  been 
paid  by  the  hour.  Also,  office  workers  hold 
"positions",  whereas  factory  workers  have 
"jobs".  . 

But  in  recent  years  some  firms,  such  as 
Alcan,  have  been  putting  their  factory  stair 
on  salaries  rather  than  hourly  wages. 

Also,  many  factories  are  increasing  the 
size  of  their  office  staff  and  the  office-with- 
in-a-faclory  setting  is  conducive  to  recruit- 
ment. .  .  „ 
Industrial  unions  have  started  organizing 
offices  of  companies  where  production 
workers  have  long  been  unionists.  Examples 


include  the   United  Autoworkers  gain 


of 

inciuue    me    uiiilcu   nu,«,.».«          o- —  , 

Chrysler  Canada  Ltd.  office  personnel,  ana 
the  Steelworker's  gain  of  Falconbndge 
Nickel  Mines  Ltd.  office. 

Management  is  taking  more  interest  in 
the    phenomenon    of    union  recruitment. 


review 


"Watch  out  for  more  pressure  from  unions 
to  organize  your  office",  warns  the  Financial 
Post,  in  a  recent  study. 

Dr.  Donald  Wood,  director  of  the  Queen's 
University  Industrial  Relations  Centre,  out- 
lined the  reasons  as  he  saw  them  for 
white-collar  union  growth  to  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Calgary  chapter  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Management  Society: 

—  There  has  been  explosive  growth  in 
white  collar  employment.  Most  of  the  new 
jobs  that  are  created  as  a  by-product  of 
technology  are  white-collar,  and  most  of  the 
jobs  that  are  disappearing  or  affected  by 
automation  are  blue  collar.  A  white  collar 
worker  no  longer  enjoys  the  exclusive  sta- 
tus he  had  about  twenty  years  ago. 

—  The  economic  gap  between  blue  and 
white  collar  workers  has  narrowed,  thanks 
to  the  militance  of  unions,  who  are  demand- 
ing better  pay  and  benefits. 

—  the  "new  offices"  of  the  sixties  are 
not  only  larger,  but  also  more  mechanized. 
Automation  is  beginning  to  threaten  white 
collar  people,  and  the  "family"  atmosphere 
of  the  smaller  office  is  disappearing. 

—  university  trained  people  are  taking 
over  management  jobs  that  white-collar 
workers  would  eventually  rise  to.  One  of 
the  strongest  elements  of  bargaining  power 
an  employer  held  over  his  office  staff  in 
the  past  was  the  promise  of  advancement 
to  a  managerial  post:  the  "stockroom-boy 
to  president"  myth.  Now  that  employers  are 
looking  for  B.A.'s  and,  in  some  cases,  are 
preferring  them  to  experience,  this  power  is 
lost,  and  staff  feels  increasingly  alienated 
from  their  superiors,  as  well  as  resentful 
toward  the  college  people  who  walk  right  in 
and  take  over. 

A  question  in  Unionist's'  mind  while  or- 
ganizing was:  How  aggressive  will  these 
white-collar  people  be? 

They  needn't  have  worried.  The  Quebec 
school  teachers  proved  how  militant  profes- 
sional white-collar  workers  can  be  with 
their  massive  strike.  And  Simon  himself  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  approval  over  bank 
workers  in  Montreal. 

"When  they  found  out  that  management 
was  stalling  on  negotiations,  they  went  out 
and  picketed  on  their  lunch  hours  until  a 
settlement  was  reached". 

"This  militancy  should  not  surprise  us  , 
said  Wood,  "when  we  think  of  the  number 
of  white-collar  workers  involved  in  the 
many  protest  movements  we  have  seen  re- 
cently in  North  America". 


—  boss  and  employees? 
—  exploiter  and  exploited? 
or  fellow  workers? 


This  is  not  the  only  myth  about  office 
unions  that  has  been  destroyed  in  the  past 
few  years.  Others  are: 

There  is  little  white  collar  organization. 
There  is,  in  fact,  large  scale  organization  in 
the  public  services  and  some  substantial 
groups  in  industry.  In  the  service  field,  hos- 
pital employees  are  being  drawn  into  unions 
across  the  country.  Although  white-collar 
people  are  joining  blue-collar  unions  (that 
happen  to  exist  in  the  same  plant  say)  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  join  an  available  union 
that  is  actively  soliciting  membership  than 
it  is  to  set  out  on  the  arduous  task  of  form- 
ing a  new  union,  exclusively  white-collar 
unions  such  as  the  Office  and  Professional 
workers  are  doing  quite  well. 

It  has  been  believed  that  the  job  interests 
of  white  collar  workers  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  blue-collar  workers. 
The  "alleged  differences",  Wood  feels,  have 
been  overemphasized,  and  at  any  rate,  with 
the  changing  organization^  offices,  are  no 
longer  as  relevant. 

It  was  believed  that  office  workers  didn  t 
have  a  sense  of  "solidarity",  that  manage- 
ment had  in  most  case,  quite  successfully 
applied  the  rule  of  "Divide  and  Conquer". 

"In  the  past,  office  workers  didn't  trust 
one  other,  it  is  true",  said  Simon.  "But  more 
and  more  they  are  coming  to  be  of  one 
mind.  They  realize  that  they  have  interests 
in  common  with  one  another". 

The  picture  isn't  entirely  rosy,  however. 
A  problem  being  presented  to  us  by  white- 
collar  unions  is  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
all  Canadian  unionists  belong  to  an  interna- 
tional, that  is  to  say  American,  unions,  and 
the  new  recruiting  drive  isn't  alterning  the 
proportion  all  that  much.  This  is  yet  an- 
other hold  the  U.S.  has  over  our  economy. 
And  one  must  also  consider  the  fact  that 
the  most  successful  organizer  of  white-col- 
lar unions  in  the  United  States  has  been  the 

TeaThenrtoo  as  Simon  admits,  white-collar 
workers'  in  a  blue-collar  union  meet  separ- 
ately to  discuss  their  own  affairs.  The  social 
distance  separating  the  two  classes  basal 
been  removed  completely,  and  there  is  a 
definite   lack   of   "solidarity'   among  the 

Which  brings  us  back  to  my  friend  Fied, 
who  works  in  the  federal  government,  where 
an  employee  may  join  the  union  of  his 
choice.  He  doesn't  really  make  enough  to 
ook  after  his  large  family  properly,  but  he 
makes  too  much  to  want  to  be  classed  with 
[he  "common  labourers"  who  didn't  get 
that  high  school  diploma. 

After  all,  one  should  expect  some  bene- 
fits from  that  piece  of  paper. 
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CHARLES  LLOYD:  "One  of  the  beautiful  people 


By  BASIL  HARRIS  Jr. 

The  Charles  Lloyd  Quartet 
m  the  past  year  has  over- 
whelmed festival,  concert, 
and  rock  hall  audiences 
with  a  music  that  defies 
labeling.  It  combines  all 
the  innovations  of  jazz  — 
blues,  bop,  progressive  and 
primitive  —  with  polv-tonal. 
poly-rhythmic,  avant-garde 
classical  music.  The  rapid 
development  of  Lloyd's  ar- 
tistry can  be  traced  on  four 
albums:  Discovery!  and  Of 
Course,  Of  Course  (Colum- 
bia), made  before  he  for- 
med his  own  quartet  two 
vears  ago,  and  then  the 
more  recent  Dream  Weaver 
.•nd  Forest  Flower  (Atlant- 
ic). A  fifth,  called  Love  In, 
is  the  latest  arrival. 

Lloyd  likes  to  say  that 
he  plays  "love  vibrations" 
Lnd  that  his  music  "is  like 
a  movie  in  which  you  can 
see  all  the  answers  that  you 
can't  possibly  articulate". 
He  firmly  maintains  that 
"the  function  of  music  is 
!o  turn  people  on".  And  his 
music  is  effervescent.  It  is 
full  of  shifting  rhythms  and 
harmonies.  At  times,  influ 
enced  by  Indian  sitarist 
Ravi  Shankar  and  composer 
Ali  Akbar  Khan,  his  sound 
becomes  eerie  and  dream- 
like, carried  along  by  the 
hypnotic,  percussive  piano 
of  Keith  Jarrett.  At  times, 
his  compositions  —  and 
Lloyd  writes  most  of  what 
he  plays  —  are  rich  and 
contemplative,  reflecting  his 
love  for  the  classical  impres- 
sionists like  Debussy,  whose 
work  he  dissected  while 
getting  his  master's  degree 
in  music  at  USC. 

What  is  Charles  Lloyd?  To 
begin  with,  he  is  a  towering 
slat  of  a  man  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  with  more  hair 
than  a  lion's  mane  and  a 
way  with  a  tenor  saxaphone 
that  discourages  virtuosos. 


In  performances,  he  works 
a  pianist,  bassist  and  drum- 
mer, about  as  gifted  at  their 
crafts  as  he  is.  Together 
they  play  an  astonishing 
combination  of  things  thai 
at  first  don't  seem  possible, 
yet  it  all  works.  It  ranges 
from  melodic  and  lyrical  to 
wild  and  raucous;  from 
orthodox  modern  jazz  to 
abstractions,  elements  ol 
Indian  music,  a  wide  range 
of  Latin  rhythms  from 
calypso  to  bossa  nova,  a 
shouting  kind  of  main- 
stream swinging,  and  some- 
times, too,  that  underly- 
ing element  of  bedrock 
blues.  "I  can  feel  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  young....  I  play- 
ed the  Filmore  Auditorium 
in  San  Francisco.  The  kids 
came  there  to  hear  a  folk- 
rock  group....  but  our  mes- 
sage reached  them.  Maybe 
I'm  the  first  to  get  the 
psychedelic  generation  into 
the  jazz  bag". 

And  then  there  is  the 
incident  at  Tallinn.  On  May 
14,  1967,  the  Lloyd  Quartet 
participated  in  a  Soviet  Arts 
Festival  in  that  city  as  weli 
as  in  Leningrad  and  Mos- 
cow. "Participated"  is  en- 
tirely inaccurate  in  this 
case;  "totally  dominated"  i3 
closer  to  the  truth.  It  is 
ironic  that,  a  number  of 
times  just  before  they  were 
to  go  on  stage,  the  group 
was  cancelled  out  for  one 
reason  or  another.  In  spite 
of  those  who  attributed  the 
"cut-offs"  to  his  American 
citizenship,  Lloyd  was  never- 
theless convinced  that  he 
was  being  discriminated 
against  for  race  reasons. 
Whether  or  not  that  was  in 
fact  the  case  proved  to  be 
of  no  consequence  when  he 
was  actually  allowed  to 
perform  before  the  Russian 
people.  On  fan  described  his 
explosive  success  as  "the 
end  of  the  world". 

The  thunderous  applause 


that  swept  the  packed  five- 
thousand-seat  Tallinn  Sports 
Pallace  lasted  eight  minut- 
es and  twenty  seconds,  ac- 
cording to  one  newsman's 
watch."  During  that  entire 
time,  Festival  officials  were 
on  the  stage  frantically  cal- 
ling for  order  through  the 
public  address  system.  "To- 
varischi,  tovarischi,  let  us 
behave  ourselves!....  we  are 
not  children,  we  are  adults  ". 
Although  Charles  Llovd  had 
opened  the  program  a  thir- 
ty-minute intermission  was 
promptly  announced  ami 
the  house  lights  were  turned 
up.  Still  the  applause  went 
on. 

"I  don't  want  the  beer 
taverns;  I  don't  need  some 
suy  in  a  beer  joint  to  talk 
to  me  about  where  my  thing 
is  really  at.  I  really  need 
time,  and  my  compositions 
must  go  on,  man;  something 
is  speaking  to  us  and  we 
come  to  nature  that  way. 
Whatever  our  gift  is.  it 
mustn't  be  negated  bv  the 
beer  taverns.  I  want  free- 
dom to  sing  my  song,  it 
should  be  presented  where 
it's  a  total  thing,  a  total  ex- 
perience. Man,  it's  a  hard 
life  if  you  don't  weaken.  ' 
Charles  Lloyd  has  seen  the 
first  concrete  signs  of 
escape  from  the  beer  joints. 
The  Quartet  has  played  only 
four  clubs  since  August 
1966.  The  rest  of  the  time 
has"  been  taken  up  with  col- 
lege, ballroom  and  theatre 
concerts,  plus  new  triumphs 
in  Europe.  The  key  in  the 
United  States  was  the  break- 
through at  the  Filmore  Aud- 
Torium  in  San  Francisco, 
where  Lloyd  became  the 
first  jazz  artist  to  play  the 
"psychedelic  show"  ball- 
rooms and  theaters. 

The  appeal  of  Charles 
Lloyd's  music  is  limited 
only  by  people  who  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  heard.  Its 
universality  transcends  jazz. 


The  same  music  which  flip- 
ped the  audience  in  Tallinn, 
Leningrad  and  Moscow  has 
an  equal  effect  on  teen- 
agers in  California,  and  on 
the  classically-orientated  au- 
diences who  heard  it  in 
Bergen  alongside  Mozart, 
Bach,  Beethoven  and  Verdi. 
Thanks  to  the  openminded- 
ness  of  European  govern- 
ment-sponsered  television, 
millions  of  people  have 
heard  the  Charles  Lloyd 
Quartet  in  their  homes  m 
nine  countries,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  no 
American  jazz  had  ever 
been  televised  before.  Yel 
when  he  came  from  the 
most  exciting,  dramatic, 
and  historic  trip  that  any 
American    musicians  have 


ever  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  —  and  I  don't  dis- 
count Van  Cliburn's  win- 
ning the  Tcahikovsky  Piano 
Competition  —  he  couldn't 
even  get  on  a  local  educa- 
tional T.  V.  show! 

When  he  comes  to  Convo- 
cation Hall  for  a  concert  on 
March  15  at  8:30  p.m., 
maybe  it  will  be  shown  that 
1800  Canadians  can  get  just 
as  excited  about  a  magnifi- 
cent artist  as  5000  Rus- 
sians; if  no  one  shows  up, 
the  democratic  cause  will 
go  down  without  a  fight. 
Tickets  for  the  performance 
are  now  on  sale  at  S.A.C. 
Office,  Sam's  Records  and 
the  St.  Michael's  Coop  for 
$2.00  a  seat  ($1.00  for  S.M.C. 
students). 


Rare  films  on  tap  for  jazz  afficianados  (and  flick  fans  too) 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

Did  you  know  that  Tony 
Richardson's  first  film  was 
a  short  jazz  documentary? 
Featuring  Chris  Barber's 
'Trad"  band-  the  film,  enti- 
tled Mama  Don't  Allow  is 
the  record  of  a  typical  per- 
formance in  an  English  jazz 
club. 

But  this  is  only  a  minor 
attraction  among  a  whole 
slew  of  rare  gems  that  you 
can  see  this  Saturday  (Mar. 
9)  at  8  p.m.  and  Sunday 
afternoon  at  2.  Showing  at 
the  Music  Library  at  St. 
Clair  and  Avenue  Rd.  are 
two  different  programs  of 
about  three  hours  each  in 
length.  Most  of  these  films 
are  extremely  rare,  and  so 
this  may  be  your  only  op- 
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portunity  to  see  some  of  the 
greatest  jazz  musicians  on 
film. 

Headling  both  programs  is 
Bessie  Smith's  classic  per- 
formance of  St.  Louis 
Blues  with  the  great  Flet- 
cher Henderson  Orchestra; 
the  film  captures  the  ma- 
jesty and  power  of  the  "Em- 
press ol  the  blues".  Another 
highlight  of  the  Saturday 
evening  program  will  be  the 
1944  masterpiece  Jam m in 
the  Blues,  featuring  Lester 
Young  and  Illinois  Jacquet. 
Rounding  out  this  showing 
will  be  films  featuring  Duke 
Ellington,  Louis  Armstrong, 
limmie  Lunceford,  Stan 
Kenton,  and  a  half  hour  of 
real  New  Orleans  jazz. 

Besides  the  repeat  of  the 
Bessie  Smith  film,  Sunday 
afternoon's  lineup  has  more 
Duke  Ellington  and  some 
clips  of  the  enormous  Fats 
Waller  singing  and  plavina 


songs  with  his  uinque  drive 
and  humor.  Miles  Davis,  in 
a  1960  performance  with 
Cannonball  Adderly  and  Gil 
Evans'  orchestra,  promises 
a  smashing  finale  for  the 
jazz  film  festival. 

Tickets  for  this  important 
event  are  available  at  Sam 
the  Record  Man. 

Charles  Lloyd  and  his 
band  will  appear  at  Con- 
vocation Hall  on  Friday 
Mar.  15.  Once  again  it  is 
St.  Michael's  College  that 
has  organized  one  of  the 
most  promising  musical 
events  of  the  season.  If 
Lloyd  can  match  the  superb 
concert  given  by  Donald 
Byrd  last  year  at  St.  Mike's 
we  can  all  be  grateful. 

Lloyd  is  perhaps  the  most 
publicized  (or  even  over- 
publicized)  jazz  musician  in 
the  last  few  years.  Besides 
his  highly  successful  lour  of 


the  Soviet  Union,  his  alliance 
with  flower  children  has  got 
him  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Performing  in  so-called  hip- 
pie centres  like  the  Filmore 
Auditorium,  Lloyd  has 
shown  us  thai,  in  both  ap- 
pearance and  sound,  he  can 
outfreak  any  rock  groun  you 
care  to  name. 

Nonetheless,  he  is  a  fine 
musician.  After  coming  to 
prominence  with  the  same 
Chico  Hamilton  Quintet  that 
included  Gabor  Szabo,  Lloyd 
moved  to  the  Cannonball 
Adderly  group.  Just  as  he 
had  done  with  Hamilton's 
band.  Lloyd  simply  took 
over  the  group.  As  its  music- 
al director,  he  demonstrated 
his  forceful  musical  person- 
ality and  undeniable  ability. 

Those  who  are  familiar 
only  with  his  flower  power 
performances  may  not  rea- 
lize that  Lloyd,  far  out  as 


he  may  sometimes  appear, 

is    a    nil'  i  grounded 

securely  in  tradition  (he  has 
an  M.A.  in  music)  and  in 
fact  can  be  very  lyrical  on 
both  tenor  sax  and  flute 
when  he  feels  like  it.  Buddy 
Rich,  who  saw  Lloyd  for  the 
first  time  at  a  recent  Mon- 
terey Jazz  Festival,  doesn't 
seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  this.  Rolling  on  the  f'oor 
with  laughter,  the  great 
drummer  confessed  that 
this  was  the  funniest  thing 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Lloyd 
just  could  not  play  music. 

With  all  this  controversy 
surrounding  the  young  reed- 
man  with  the  hair  that  looks 
like  an  electronic  pincushion, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
what  to  expect  next  week. 
But  whatever  he  may  do, 
Lloyd  will  undoubtedly  be 
interesting  and  provocative. 
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It's  relevant  and  it's  funny 


By  PAUL  MACRAE 

The  Man  in  the  Cannibal 
Pot,  by  Graham  Wilson,  Dou- 
bleday  hardback,  $3.75. 

Charles  Addams  used  to 
be  the  unrivalled  master  of 
the  slick  but  "sick"  cartoon 
combined  with  a  grotesque 
sense  of  humour. 

Addams'  work  featured  al- 
most realistic  people  with 
one  trait  slightly  out  of 
wack — a  malevolant  mouth 
or  evil,  piggish  eyes. 

Graham  Wilson  is  Addams' 
closest  competitor  and  even- 
tual heir.  His  cartoons  are 
usually  line-drawings,  his 
characters  are  often  shape- 
less and  even  "childishly" 
executed. 

Childish  eh?  Just  try  it. 
The  Man  in  the  Cannibal 
Pot  gives  a  good  idea  of 
Wilson's  depth  as  a  cartoon- 


My  funny  Canadians 


By  BOB  BOSSIN 

We  are  funny.  Canadians. 

I  never  used  to  believe  that,  having  seen 
Wayne  and  Shuster  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show 
and  found  Ed  more  enjoyable.  Neither  the 
Dumbells  nor  Rich  Little  do  anything  for 
me,  and  our  country's  greatest  humourist, 
Leacock  has  a  rather  skimpy  ratio  of  chuck- 
les per  column  inch. 

However,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Cana- 
dian Illustrated  Library  (the  tall  skinny, 
red-jacketed  series  including  Great  Moments 
of  Canadian  Sports,  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Canadian  Glass  Etching,  etc.)  called  "A 
Treasury  of  Canadian  Humour",  turned  out 
to  be  damn  funny. 

This  is  not  really  surprising  since  Rich- 
ard Needham,  Gary  Lautens,  Scott  Young, 
and  Pierre  Berton  can  all  be  extremely  fun- 
ny in  small  doses.  Here  the  doses  are  just 
he  right  size  and,  on  the  whole,  well  selected. 

James  Mclntyre  provides  a  perfect  case 
in  point.  The  Ingersoll  poet  of  Confedera- 
tion days  was  especially  inspired  by  the  Ox- 
ford County  cheese  industry,  witness:  "We 
have  seen  thee,  Queen  of  cheese,  lying  quiet- 
ly at  your  ease  gently  fanned  by  evening 
breeze.  Thy  fair  form  no  flies  dare  seize." 

While  Mclntyre's  contribution  to  the  a.i- 
thology  is  brief  it  is  not  too  brief  and  as 
inch,  is  quite  memorable. 

Most  of  the  early  Canadian  humour  con- 
tained in  the  book  is  of  this  unintended 
kind,  unless  the  early  Canadians  were  more 
sophisticated  than  historians  suspect.  Hu- 
mour intentional  of  19th  Canada  tended 
more  to  this  sample  from  Grip:  "If  you  have 
a  child  and  beat  it,  how  does  that  prevent 
it  from  having  smallpox?  Because  you 
whacks  and  hates  it".  ("Vaccinates  it".  Grip 
-xplains). 

With  the  exception  of  Mac  Kenzie  Porter, 
all  of  the  contemporary  writers  included 
are  funny  because  they  want  to  be.  Scott 
Young's  picture  of  women  seated  m  the 
stalls  of  Eatons  washrooms  holding  hockey 
slicks  to  ward  off  purse-snatchers  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  writing. 

In  light  of  this  week's  accusation  that 
Jean  Claude  Killy  is  a  professional  and 
should  return  his  gold  medals,  Jim  Cole- 
man's story  about  Nanoodnik  of  the  North, 
the  Canadian  marathon  star  who  was  dis- 
qualified from  the  Olympic  competition 
(because  she  had  opened  a  supermarket) 
becomes  even  funnier  than  it  was  when  the 


WAYNE  AND  SHUSTER 

Ed  more  enjoyable? 

Globe  first  printed  it  some  eight  years  ago. 

And  there  is  Nathaniel  Benson's  Paeon 
to  a  new  refrigerator  ("Bannered  like  the 
Assyrian  in  purple  and  gold  .  .  .  chill  and 
correct  as  a  Japanese  apology")  and  Rich- 
ard Needham  ("faster  than  a  speeding  New- 
fie  bullet  .  .  .  Everything  about  him  is 
phony;  even  his  nose  which  appears  to  be 
false  is  real") 

Of  course  nobody  will  like  all  of  the  book. 
The  extracts  from  Spring  Thaw  are  weak, 
even  for  Spring  Thaw.  Mavor  Moore's  To- 
getherness was  hilarious  on  stage  sung  by 
Jack  Duffy,  Dave  Broadfoot  and  company; 
in  print  it  dies.  And  for  my  taste,  Walter 
O'Hearn  should  have  written  the  title  "Lady 
Chatterley,  Latterley"  and  quit  while  he 
was  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  editor  Robert  Thomas 
Allen  finds  LCL  one  of -the  funniest  piece 
he  was  ever  came  across.  That's  the  way  it 
goes  with  humour.  The  hook  costs  $4.95, 
which  is  not  a  bad  price  these  days,  and  is 
o0od  for  laughs,  sick  friends,  coffee  tables 
or  the  bathroom  book  shelf  if  anyone  still 
follows  that  old  but  functional  tradition. 

A  Treasury  of  Canadian  Humour,  ed.  by 
Robert  Thomas  Allen,  McCleliand  and  Stew 
art,  J4.95. 
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ist  and  satirist  if  you  haven't 
seen  his  work  elsewhere. 

A  clue  to  Wilson's  world 
view  can  be  found  in  his 
drawing.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  more  evil  the  character, 
the  more  carefully  he  is  fil- 
led in.  In  situations  which 
are  themselves  malevolant 
and  where  the  people  are 
willing  if  callous  pawns,  the 
people  are  simply  drawn. 

Wilson's  sense  of  humour 
is  as  grotesque  and  original 
as  his  art.  The  cover  draw- 
ing is  an  overworked,  hack- 
nied,  cliched-to-death  old 
saw  about  the  African  ex- 
plorer in  the  cannibal  pot. 
Then  you  see  that  he's  pour- 
ing a  small  bottle  of  poison 
into  the  mixture. 

Another  example — a  man 
and  his  daugther  on  the 
street.  "Look,  Daddy — the 
first  robin!"  she  cries  joy- 
fully. The  robin  is  a  dead 
mess  of  feathers. 

Sick,  eh?  But  what  emer- 
ges from  Wilson's  mind  is  a 


slight  crinkling  of  reality 
toward  the  macabre.  He 
takes  a  relatively  "normal" 
situation  (and  the  cannibal 
pot  routine  is  normal  in 
cartoon  folklore;  and  twists 
it.  You  have  to  look  care- 
fully to  catch  the  tremploi. 

Again  and  again  he  fools 
you  into  accepting,  at  first 
glance,  a  relatively  routine 
situation,  then  forces  a  dou- 
ble-take. The  simplest,  com- 
monest objects — chairs,  tele- 
visions, flowers — are  all 
tools  of  this  method. 

Behind  the  grotesquerie 
you  find  a  good  deal  of  social 
satire  combined  with  human 
misery  and  frustration.  "If 
only  he'd  teach  us  some- 
thing useful",  a  circus  lion 
complains  to  his  mate  as 
the  animal-tamer  menaces 
them  with  a  whip. 

That  means  Graham  Wil- 
son's humour  is  not  only 
funny,  it's  relevant.  Maybe 
the  university  could  use  a 
good  cartoonist-in-residence. 


MARCH  18,  THE 
STORE  WILL  BU 
HALF  PRICE,  AL 
TEXTBOOKS  WH 
BE  OH  COURSE  HEXT  YEAR 
THESE  BOOKS  WILL  BE 
STUDEHTS  HEXT  YEAR  AT 
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Fastest  Service  in  Town 


1  HR. 


SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 


Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Mfnute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U-Wait 


Yonge  and  Dun  das  Ltd. 

Shoe  Repairing  While-U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.ni.-l  1  p.m.  Daily 


FILM 


HART  HOUSE 

GLEE  CLUB 
AUHITIONS 

for  the  1968-69  season 

LAST  CHANCE!        MONDAY,  MARCH  11th 
MUSIC  ROOM  HART  HOUSE  4-6  P.M. 

1968-69  Season  Includes: 

*  Planned  trip  to  England 
*  Recordings 

*  Commissioned  Works 
*  Concerts  On  Campus  & 
*  Around  the  Province. 


DON'T  MISS  IT  ! 
SPECIAL  SATURDAY  -  SUNDAY  PROGRAM 


of 

SIGHTSOUNDSYSTEMS 

a  festival  of  art  and  technology  at 

RYERSON  POLYTECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

MARCH  9  and  10       11:00  a.m.  ta  11:00  p.m. 

NINE 
EXCITING 
MIXED  MEDIA 
ENVIRONMENTS! 

share  the  excitement  of  these 
imaginative  new  environments  by 
some  of  the  top  people  in  the  field  ! 

FEATURING 

•  ELECTRIC  SHOCK  by  Les  Levine 

a  video-electrical  environment 

•  PURPLE  HEART  by  John  Giorno 

a  sound  -  poetry  .  light  -  theatre  environment 

•  SOUTHWEST  STAIRWELL  by  Max  Neuhaus 

a  spatial  electronic  music  environment 

•  Tt  by  Udo  Kasemets 

a  twelve-parameter  electronic  audience-controlled  computerized  tribute  to  John 
Cage,  Buckminster  Fuller,  ond  Marshall  McLuhan.  I""*"*™    tribute  to  John 

AND  FROM  RYERSON  STUDENTS  AND  STAFF 
*  ALIENATION     *  THE  ELECTRIC  SHAMAN  AND  OTHER  CARNIES 
•  THE  ROOM      •  URBAN  TACTILITY      •  TOTAL 


Elvira  Madigan:  easy  to  like 

By  MEL  BRADSHAW 

A  boy  and  girl  are  romping  in  a  field  under  a  pale  Scan- 
dinavian sun.  Cut  to  a  dank  parade  square:  "Where  is  Lieu- 
tenant Sixten  Sparre?"  The  couple  in  the  grass  again:  the 
boy  is  tearing  gold  braid  from  a  military  tunic  and  shaving 
off  his  beard:  the  girl  interrupts  him  and  they  make  love. 
Cut  to  the  stuffy  inside  of  a  circus  tent,  the  ringmaster 
yelling,  "Where's  Elvira?  If  Elvira  Madigan  doesn't  perform 
they'll  want  a  refund." 

Last  year  Swede  Bo  Widerberg  wrote,  directed,  and  edit- 
ed a  film  of  the  true  story  of  Count  Sixten  and  the  tight- 
rope walker  Elvira  who  ran  off  together  in  1889.  With  the 
substantial  aid  of  Jorgen  Persson's  justly  lauded  colour 
photographer  and  the  music  of  Mozart  and  Vivaldi,  he 
presents  all  the  joy  and  beauty  of  their  ideal  love.  But  in- 
terspersed with  his  bursts  of  lyricism  he  also  shows  the 
world  closing  in  on  the  incautious  lovers. 

Sometimes  the  contrast  between  abandon  and  serious- 
ness is  abrupt,  as  in  the  opening  sequence  quoted.  Mozart's 
21st  Piano  Concerto,  allowed  to  swell  with  the  lovers'  mo- 
ments of  freedom,  is  cut  mid-chord  into  increasingly  short- 
er and  more  infrequent  bursts:  an  upset  bottle  of  wine  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  spell. 

Underlying  the  contrasting  moods,  the  austere  lakes  and 
rich  Swedish  forests  remain.  By  the  repetition  of  a  striking 
vista  in  different  contexts,  a  sort  of  instant  nostalgia  is 
achieved  without  exaggeration.  But  this  is  no  pastoral 
world.  Despite  its  attraction,  nature  is  not  life-sustaining 
for  the  fugitives  from  a  materialistic  world. 

In  addition  to  the  army,  Sixten  has  left  a  wife  and  two 
children  for  Elvira.  Caught  between  guilt  feelings  and  the 
certainly  of  execution  if  captured,  unable  to  provide  or  to 
compromise,  only  one  path  is  open  to  the  lovers.  The  con- 
clusion is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  poignant. 

Widerberg's  dialogue  is  sparse  and  often  pointed.  Sixten 
asks  a  fellow  officer  if  he  knows  how  many  layers  a  bayonet 
must  go  through  before  it  reaches  the  intestines;  Elvira 
recalls  the  smell  of  burnt  flesh  after  a  fire  in  the  circus: 
for  her  it  is  symbolic  of  war. 

Elvira  Madigan  (at  the  New  Yorker)  with  Thommy 
Berggren  as  the  amiable,  awkward  Sixten  and  Pia  Deger- 
raark  as  Elvira  (a  role  which  won  her  the  Cannes  best 
actress  award  for  1967)  will  naturally  be  compared  with  Le 
Bonheur  for  its  blatent  romanticism.  Yet  with  its  admission 
ot  cruel  realities  it  is  —  and  I  don't  mean  this  pejoratively 
—  a  much  more  conventional  film,  a  Farewell  to  Arms  if 
you  will.  The  film  has  faults,  but  provided  you  can  sacrif- 
ice a  degree  of  critical  acumen  in  order  to  surrender  to  its 
formidable  seductive  powers,  you  should  find  Elvira  Madi- 
gan a  very  easy  film  to  like. 


Bogey's  for  real 


By  ALAN  GOR JON 

No.  I'd  never  seen  The  African  Queen  before.  And  the 
only  Bogart  picture  I'd  ever  seen  before  was  a  personality 
poster  in  Blow-up.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
gravel  face  on  the  wall  could  act.  I  knew  it  could  talk  be- 
cause I  heard  all  those  imitations.  But  act? 

Well,  act  it  does,  and  reacts,  with  such  beautiful  timing 
and  honesty  that  I  was  overwhelmed  by  his  performance. 
The  whole  thing  of  the  movie  could  be  seen  in  his  face.  Any 
film  actor  will  tell  you  that  the  eyes  are  the  most  important 
part  ...  the  eyes,  Bogart's  eyes,  are  almost  the  whole  show. 
1 11  never  forget  the  slow  take  he  does  when  he  realizes  the 
leeches  could  kill  him  ...  or  the  shy  plea  to  Peter  Bull  that 
he  marry  the  couple  before  their  hanging.  All  eyes. 

All  eyes,  that  is,  except  for  the  words.  James  Agee's 
words  have  done  more  for  movies  than  any  of  the  junw 
cuts  and  flash-backs  and  Antonioni  colors  have.  Agee's 
script  reminds  you  that  movies  are  talkies,  and  the  words 
that  can  come  out  of  the  stereo  movie  systems  can  be  as 
noble  and  beautiful  as  the  images  themselves. 

The  story  of  The  African  Queen  is  the  basic  Huck  and 
Jim,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  thing.  Through  amazing  diffi- 
culties and  by  way  of  the  archetypal  River  journey,  the  af- 
firmation of  the  human  worth  and  dignity  of  man  as  a  so- 
cial  creature,  needing  others  to  survive  against  the  brutal- 
ity ot  an  indifferent  nature  and  an  even  more  indifferent 
collection  of  individuals,  which  we  tend  to  call  Society. 

Everyone  knows  that  John  Huston  is  a  genius  ...  and 
I  guess  that  with  the  recent  flood  of  Czech,  French,  and 
tnglish  films,  we've  forgotten  just  where  the  thing  began. 
The  Agee-Huston-Bogart  Hepburn  team  has  provided  the 
Hollywood  quarter  with  a  film  that  stands  up  with  the  best 
ot  all  of  them,  from  anywhere! 


Bresson's  rigorous  cynicism 


By  KEN  DANCYGER 

Robert  Bresson's  Mouchette  currently  at  Cinecitv  i<=  „ 
difficult  film  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  film,  rathe",  to  apprecikte 

This  is  a  sad,   strong  story  as  presented  by  Bres- 
son s  penetrat.ng  camera.  The  action  is  slow  the  events 
trivial.  Bresson  has  accomodated  the  style  of  the  fit™ 
Mouchette-s  life.  Her  relentless  pain  is  ^tapofed  ag'nl 
the  drabness  of  her  surroundings.  against 

Mouchette  is  a  young  girl,  just  beyond  puberty.  We've 
all  known  her  -  embarrasingly  poor,  hostile,  given  to  fan 
lasize  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Unlike  the  other  girls,  she  returns  home  from  school 
through  the  lorest.  Its  mysteriousness  provides  a  proner 
focal  point  for  her  fantasy  life.  Not  unlike  her  mind  the 
lorest  is  also  subject  to  sudden  violence  —  the  cruel  snar 
ing  of  a  pigeon  or  a  rabbit  hunt,  a  fantasized  murder 

Mouchette  is  jealous  of  her  classmates.  They  have  bov 
friends;  they  use  perfume.  She  feels  feminine  but  cannot 
or  is  not  allowed  to  articulate  it.  When  she  feels  attracted 
lo  a  boy  at  a  fair,  her  father  intervenes  and  slaps  her.  When 
she  is  raped  by  a  poacher,  she  is  ambivalently  proud  —  she 
has  a  "lover".  When  she  shares  her  experience  with  a  neigh- 
bour, she  is  called  a  slut.  Even  these  happy  fantasies  are 
denied  her. 

The  film  is  about  Mouchette  —  one  girl,  but  it  may  be 
taken  on  several  levels.  There  are  many  Mouchettes.  Should 
poverty  condemn  one?  There  is  no  dignity  for  Mouchette. 
She  is  always  treated  like  a  slut,  as  if  she  had  no  legitimate 
feelings. 

The  church  is  present  throughout  the  film  —  the  bells 
are  always  ringing.  But  in  the  end,  the  girl  dies.  She  doesn't 
consult  a  priest  as  did  Von  Sydow  in  Winter  Light.  Berg- 
man admitted  the  fallibility  of  the  church;  Bresson  ob- 
viates and  censures  it. 

Unlike  Meursault,  Mouchette  does  wish  to  be  part  of 
society,  but  it  relentlessly  persecutes  her  for  her  back- 
ground and  her  idiosyncracies.  Her  condemnation  is  more 
poignant  than  that  of  Camus'  hero.  She  is  young,  more  help- 
less. She  doesn'Leven  have  to  reconcile  herself  to  death,  it 
it  follows  naturally. 

Mouchette  is  almost  an  "anti-movie".  Bresson  uses  ama 
teur  actors,  very  little  dialogue,  no  elaborate  settings,  no 
colour.  He  dwells  on  trivial  details  for  the  longest  time  — 
but  this  is  the  construction  of  a  tragic  life,  as  it  must  seem  hi 
real  life. 


Kwaidan:  beautiful,  moral  folk  tales 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

This  week,  The  New 
Yorker  presented  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Japanese 
films  ever  to  be  shown  on 
this  continent. 

Kwaidan  is  a  series  ol 
lour  folk-tales;  the  kind  of 
mystic,  frightening,  yet  mo- 
ral tales  that  make  children 
shiver  with  delicious  fear, 
and  snuggle  more  warmly 
into  a  little  ball  under  the 
blankets,  or  huddle  toge- 
ther and  watch  the  camp- 
lire  crackle  and  flicker.  Un- 
like the  Germanic  tales  that 
Grimm  made  immortal, 
Ihere  is  a  depth  and  mean- 
ing to  these  stories.  Men 
are  betrayed  by  their  own 
faithlessness,  anger  or  sac- 
rilege rather  than  by  the 
sadistic  whims  of  the  forces 
of  evil. 

The  four  tales  have  this 
one  unity;  there  are  secrets 
that  must  be  kept,  and 
trust  which  must  not  be 
broken. 

The  first  two  tales  dwell 
on  the  bond  of  trust  which 
must  be  kept  between  Man 
and  Woman  —  and  the 
secrets  which  Woman  must 
keep  from  Man. 

The  second  pair  of  tales 
could  be  said  to  deal  with 
Man's  respect  for  the  dead; 
or,  specifically,  the  myster- 
ies and  reverence  surround- 
ing heroes  of  the  past. 

Kobayashi,  who  also  dir- 


ected Harakiri,  has  mainta- 
ined his  duality  of  a  struc- 
ture of  traditional  Japan 
ese  formalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  individuals  work- 
ing out  their  human  prob- 
lems within  the  demands 
of  these  tradition  on  the 
oilier. 

However,  while  films  like 
Harakiri  and  Yojimbo  stress 
the  bloody,  realism  of  Ja- 
pan's fierce  often  senseless 
Code  of  Samurai  Life,  Kwai- 
dan glows  with  the  depth 
and  beauty  of  Japanese  fol- 
klore. Kobayashi  sketches 
his  panoramic  tales  in  pastel 
colours,  using  painted  back- 
drops and  stage  settings 
which  magnify  rather  than 
destroy  the  mystic  sense  of 
make-believe  that  the  film 
conveys. 

Kwaidan  is  essentially  a 
collection  of  ghost  storits; 
how  the  supernatural  inter- 
venes when  men  have  bro- 
ken faith.  The  first  descri- 
bes a  poverty-stricken  samu- 
rai who  divorces  his  beau- 
tiful weaver-wife  to  marry 
the  rich,  plain  daughter  of 
a  powerful  noble,  and  in- 
dentures himself  in  the 
noble's  service.  At  the  end 
of  the  term,  he  throws  up 
his  unhappy  marriage  to 
return  to  his  first  wife 

The  second  tale  tells  of  a 
woodcutter  who  is  saved 
from  freezing  to  death  in 
a  blizzard  bv  (he  interven- 


tion of  a  Spirit  of  the 
Snows.  Later,  he  marries  a 
beautiful  orphaned  woman 
whom  he  meets  travelling 
through  his  village. 

In  both  of  these  tales, 
the  mysterious  silence  that 
rests  between  Man  and  Wo- 
man is  extended  into  the 
fupernatural.  It  is  an  ex- 
tension which  is  subtle,  and 
terrifying  in  its  force  and 
impact. 

In  approaching  the  dan- 
gers of  sacrilege  that  hover 
about  those  who  delve  into 
the  secrets  of  the  past,  Ko- 
bavashi  is  more  ambiguous. 
However,  the  third  tale,  in 
uramatizing  the  mediaeval 
battles  that  live  in  folk 
chans  and  ancient  scrolls, 
presents  the  Tieroic  legends 
of  war  with  a  respect  and 
grace  that  is  quite  stunning 
to  a  Western  viewer  brought 
up  on  Hollywood's  tradition 
of  plastic  sacrilege. 

The  fourth  tale,  concern- 
ing the  eerie  fate  of  a  19th. 
century  writer  who  digs  too 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  past,  is  the  weakest  of 
the  four.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
the  only  blemish  on  a  film 
that  is  a  unique  experience 
lor  westerners  in  sensing 
the  richness  of  the  Japan 
ese  heritage. 
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SUPPER  TIMES 

The  Blues  of 

LONNIE  JOHNSON 

Mon.  -  Thurs.  5:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Mar.  8th  &  9th  from 
10  p.m.  to  3  a.m. 

STAN  &  DOUG  TRIO 

George's  Kibilzeria  Restaurant 

338  Huron  St.  at  Harbord     —     Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Phone:  922-1517 

Mon.  Mar.  1 1th  to  23rd  for  two  weeks  only 

before  his  European  tour 


mm? 


Vol 
i  Pringle 
Coming  Mar.  25th  to  April  6th 
COLUMBIA  RECORDING  STAR 

LEN  CHANDLER 

Recordings  of  TO  BE  A  MAN  -  HIDE  YOUR  HEART  - 
LITTLE  HIPPIE  -  QUITTIN  TIME 


DATE  MATE 
□ARES  YOU 


Adam  and  Eve  didn't  have  the  advantages  of  our  IBM  Com- 
puter before  fhey  met,  and  we  all  know  what  happened. 
Date  Mote  uses  115  personality  factors  and  psychological 
screening  ~o  assure  compatible  introductions.  This  confiden- 
tial and  professional  service  is  surprisingly  tow  in  cost  and 
we  include  dances,  parties,  and  travel — just  for  fun.  If  you're 
looking  for  someone  special,  Date  Mate  dares  you  to  try 
the  best — 21,000  already  have.  Coll  or  write  today  for  fres 
information  without  obligotion. 

55  Isabella  St.,  Apt.  103,  Toronto  5 

925-2875 

Offices  in  Baldwin  Hills,  Covino,  Hollywood,  Long  Beoch 
Newport  Beach,  San   Bernardino,     Whittier,     Cleveland  & 


55  Isabella  St.,  Apt.  103,  Toronto  5 

Gentlemen: 

OK,    I'll  bite  on  your  computer  dating  apple. 
Send  me  complete  information  on  your  confi- 
dential program. 

Name    Age 

I  Address 
City  .-■ 


THEATRE 


The  Soldiers'  is  incredible  tour  de  force  for  Colicos 


By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 

Gaudily  garbed  patrons 
arched  eyebrows,  swished 
furs,  and  withered  their  fel- 
lows with  scrutinizing  glar 
es.  Pseudo  sophisticatio  fil- 
led the  air  as  lovelies  fro- 
licked in  the  perennial  fun 
fest  "Find  the  Celebrity," 
while  Honest  Ed  Mirvish 
counted  the  gate  receipts 
from  one  of  Toronto's  groov- 
iest theatre  soirees  ever. 

The  occasion  (Go  directly 
to  Jail  if  you  haven't  gues- 
sed bv  now  )  was  the  English- 
languase  premiere  of  Rolf 
Hochuth's  controversial 
"historical"  drama,  The 
Soldiers,  and  hey  man,  there 
it  was  at  our  very  own  Ro- 
yal Alex. 

Finally  the  tinkling  start- 
ed and  people  moved  slow- 
ly to  their  seats  still  murm- 
uring over  their  conquests 
'Did  vou  see  Pierre  Berton? 
Isn't  he  tall?").  They  con 
tinued  to  murmur  through 
a  drawn-out  and  rather 
meaningless  prologue, 
through  five  seconds  of  Act 
I,  and  then  they  gasped 
with  amazement.  Wasn't  that 
Winston  Churchill  stalking 
out  onto  the  staee?  Wow! 


of  course  it  wasn't  Church- 
ill, but  John  Colicos'  stun- 
ring  entrance  as  Britain's 
great  leader  shocked  the 
crowd  into  a  frenzied  burst 
of  applause. 

From  that  point  on,  I'm 
afraid,  the  play  retained  on- 
ly a  cursory  meaning  for 
me.  I  was  watching  Colicos 
...  or  was  it  Churchill? 
After  the  initial  few  mom- 
ents of  shock,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  there  was 
Churchill  on  the  stage.  It 
was  magic.  It  had  to  be. 
No  one  was  that  convincing. 


There  he  was— smoking  a 
raucous  cigar,  floundering 
with  rage,  stalking  back  and 
forth  on  his  cane,  making 
history  with  aphorisms. 
Come  off  it,  Winnie,  3'ou 
died  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

That  was  the  story  of 
Hochhuth's  play  as  pre- 
sented by  Theatre  Toronto 
to  the  mass  of  thousands. 
Colicos,  as  Churchill,  over- 
shadowed everything.  Hoch- 
huth's allegations  concern- 
ing Churchill's  guilt  in  the 
Sikorski  affair  and  the  fire 
bombing  of  Dresden  paled 


beside  the  towering  strength 
and  oratory  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Whether  it  was  actually 
intended  by  the  German 
playwright  or  whether  it 
was  merely  the  strength  of 
Colicos'  performance,  the 
point  of  The  Soldiers  that 
came  through  to  the  aud- 
ience was  not  the  sometime- 
inhumanity  of  Churchill 
but  his  greatness. 

What  all  the  fuss  was 
about  in  Britain,  where  the 
play  was  banned,  is  hard 
to  imagine  once  you  actually 


Churchill  (John  Colicos)  confronts  Sikorski  (Eric  House) 


got  down  to  viewing  it. 

It  is  entirely  irrelevant  to 
the  play  whether  Churchill 
did  in  fact  have  Sikor- 
ski murdered,  or  even  that 
he  ordered  the  horrible  fir- 
ing of  Dresden.  What  mat- 
ters is  the  fact  of  Churchill 
performing  in  the  theatre 
of  war.  Hochhutch  records 
for  us  two  "day  in  the  life" 
decisions  of  the  sort  thai 
came  to  him  often  in  his 
unavoidable,  bellicose  role. 

Churchill's  greatness  (bui 
only  as  a  war-time  leader, 
note)  comes  through  be- 
cause he  is  courageous 
enough  to  make  these  deci- 
sions and  defend  them,  des- 
pite their  repugnance.  When 
faced  with  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  war,  what  does  an 
idealist  do?  He  can't  dep- 
end on  a  Hitler  being  nice, 
argues  Churchill. 

In  the  key  confrontation 
scene  between  Churchill  and 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  I 
(who  vehemently  oppose 
American  napalming  etc.) 
found  myself  being  carried 
away  by  and  agreeing  with 
Churchill's  rationalization  of 
Dresden. 

Whether  that  says  someth- 
ing about  me  or  the  play,  I 
don't  know,  but  at  any  rale 
The  Soldiers  is  not  to  be 
missed  by  anyone  with  a 
fair-oi-a  meddling  mind. 


An  Invitation  To 


THE  1968 
GRADUATING 

CLASSES 


/7V  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
To  Consider  Continued  Education  In  Business  Administration 
at  LAKEHEAD  UNIVERSITY 

■  Do  you  plan  to  enter  the  business  world  upon  graduating  this  year? 

■  Are  you  academically  prepared  for  this  important  step? 

'  l!ll™^Sta^Wy"tobBi,0',0U,,>,*n,  kn°Wled9e  °nd  Sk'Ms'  With  ,hose  wh°-  undergraduate  training  has 

BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  FUTURE  !  INVESTIGATE  LAKEHEAD  UNIVERSITY'S 

ONE  YEAR  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  LEADING  TO  A  DIPLOMA  IN 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  graduate  diploma  program  is  designed  to  prepare  qualified  candidates  for  a  successful  career  in  hiisino«  njm:„v,  -ru 
of  studies  leading  to  the  diploma  consists  of  seven  courses:  Administrative  Practices  France  P oduc?ior ^  Markettn  Mn°n'°n-  Th,e  Apr°9ram 
mg,  Quantitative  Methods  and  Business  Law.  finance,  rroauction,  Marketing,  Management  Account- 

Admission  requirements:  a  recognized  undergraduate  degree  in  any  field  from  an  accredited  university 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Lakehead  University  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  Canada 

Formal  application  to  this  program  should  be  directed  to' 
  director  of  Admissions,  Lakehead  University,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario. 


Audience  of  the  world  react! 


By  JIM  WARK 

Enjoy,  Enjoy 

I  think  it's  time  the 
Review  critically  considered 
audiences  around  here.  As 
a  second-year  spear-carrier 
and  progress-sweller,  I  ofter 
a  few  observations  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  an  ac- 
tive and  a  passive  witness 
to  the  many  forms  drama 
lakes  in  this  city.  That's 
"witness"  as  in  "bear  wit- 
ness", because  even  if  you're 
sitting  in  the  back  row  of 
a  rotten  lecture,  you're  tak- 
ing part  in  something  va- 
guely religious. 

Arthur  Miller  said  this 
about  what  he's  trying  to 
do  to  his  audience: 

"My  concept  of  the  aud- 
ience is  of  a  public  each 
inetnber  of  which  is  carry- 
ing about  with  him  what  he 
thinks  is  an  anxiety,  or  a 
hope,  or  a  preoccupation 
wliich  is  his  alone  and  iso- 
lates him  from  mankind; 
and  in  this  respect  at  least 
the  function  of  the  play  is 
to  reveal  him  to  himself  so 
that  he  may  touch  others  by 
virtue  of  his  mutuality  with 
them." 

What  emerges  in  Miller's 
statement,  in  his  work,  and 
in  almost  every  good  at- 
tempt at  communication,  is 
a  concern  for  the  response 
each  one  of  his  listeners 
makes  as  .-.  genuine  indivi- 
dual. That  is  what  distin- 
guishes propaganda  from 
art,  and  Nathan  Cohen  from 
a  theatre-goer.  The  purpose 
of  seeing  drama  is,  after 
all,  to  enjoy  yourself  while 
hearing  what  an  author  has 
to  say  to  you;  people  who 
allow  artificial  critical  stand- 
ards to  interfere  with  this 
learning  experience  are 
doing  more  to  debase  the 
standards  of  theatre  than  to 
maintain  them. 

Let's  get  specific  and  con- 
sider what  practical  and 
immediate  things  we  can 
accomplish  as  audience 
members.  To  start  with, 
there  are  two  groups  our 
responses  are  directed  to: 
management  and  labour. 
We  can  turn  the  actors  on, 
get  them  warm  and  excited, 
we  can  even  get  a  cold  pe- 
dant to  put  something  of 
himself  into  his  teaching. 
As  for  the  producers  and 
theatre-owners  and  bosses 
at  Simcoc  Hall,  we  can  tell 
them  what  we  like  and  to 
give  us  lots  more  of  it;  we 
can  tell  them  what's  so  rot- 
ten we  can't  stand  it,  and 
hope  they'll  give  us  lot's 
less  of  it.  All  this  not  so 
much  as  politicians  (though 
the  political  role  is  import- 
ant) but  as  audience  —  as 
fellow  participants  in  a 
learning  experience. 

It  is  because  negative  res- 
ponse cannot  spoil  people's 
performance  in  the  cinema- 
tic medium  that  I  strongly 
urge  all  movie-goers  to 
start  expressing  themselves 
at  movies.  If,  for  instance, 
people  started  to  hiss  and 
boo  and  groan  after  every 
poorly    -  photographed, 


thoughtlessly-edited  and  in- 
sultingly  -  narrated  travel- 
ogue the  balance-sheet 
minds  in  the  Odeon  chain 
might  get  the  message  and 
relieve  us  of  this  intolerable 
burden.  If  people  cheered 
and  whistled  when  Peter 
Rowe's  Buffalo  Airport  Vis- 
ions was  shown  as  a  short 
we  would  not  only  be  con- 
tributing to  improvement  of 
movie  programmes,  but  we 
would  be  creating  a  market 
for  the  fledgling  Canadian 
film  industry.  Discover  your 
latent  power,  and  you  can 
change  the  world. 

Because  of  the  added  di- 
mension of  direct,  effective 
communication  with  the 
cast,  live  theatre  demands 
more  artful  response  from 
the  audience.  What  it 
need  from  us  is  loving,  di- 
rected encouragement.  If 
Leon  Major  saw  how  much 
we  turn  on  to  Edward  II, 
we'd  get  more  Marlowe  and 
less  Victorian  melodrama. 
Pray  God  that  Theatre  Tor- 
onto doesn't  die  because 
people  didn't  encourage  it  by 
buying  tickets  and  forking 
over  deluges  of  thunderous, 
pleased  applause. 

Applause  and  laughter  can 
accomplish  something  much 
more  direct  and  more  im- 
portant for  all  concerned.  It 
can  bring  a  production  to 
life;  cues  are  picked  up  more 
rapidly,  emotion  is  portray- 
ed and  felt  more  vividly; 
most  of  all,  the  audience 
joins  in  a  creative  experien- 
ce. Because  we're  all  help- 
ing the  actors  live  the  lives 
of  the  personna,  we're  part 
of  those  lives,  and  when 
they're  over,  we've  learned 
from  them  as  much  as  if 
we'd  lived  them.  Even  in  a 
lecture:  if  your  audience 
response  makes  it  a  dialogue 
between  the  lecturer  and  the 
student  group,  you  will  have 
come  into  contact,  not  just 
with  facts,  but  with  a  man. 

Ilya  Ehrenberg  expressed 
it  with  a  fine,  moving  elo- 
quence: 

"In  art,  I  am  primarily  a 
consumer.  Not  only  when  I 
look  at  the  canvases  of  Pi- 
casso and  Matisse,  but  also 
when  reading  books  I  like, 
I  do  not  stop  to  consider 
how  they  were  fashioned. 
Like  any  art  lover  or  read- 
er I  give  myself  to  the  work 
and  let  my  imagination  build 
upon  it.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing responding  to  art  is  a 
creative  process,  which  can 
broaden  and  enrich  a  per- 
son's inner  life." 
•'It's  wonderful  to  be  here. 
It's  certainly  a  thrill. 
Your're  such  a  lovely  au- 
dience, 

We'd  like  to  lake  you  home 
with  us,  , 

We'd  love  to  take  you  home, 
the  singer's  going  to  sing 

AndShegwants  you  all  to  sing 
along." 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Tartan 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546  Yonge  St.  922-3141 


THE  U  of  T  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 


PRESENTS 


THE  HUMAN  VOICE 

by  JEAN  COCTEAU 

a  monodrama  in  one  act 

CARTWRIGHT  HALL    MARCH  11-12-13 

ST.  HILDA'S  COLLEGE      1:07  P.M. 

ADRIENNE  HAAS  AS  THE  WOMEN 

directed  by  Hilary  McLaughlin 
ADMISSION  FREE 


DANCE  TO  THE 

MUSHROOM  CASTLE 

SAT.  MARCH  9         8:30  P.M. 
NEW  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 

DRESS:  JACKET  &  TIE 

NEW  COLLEGE  MEMBERS  WITH  ATL  CARDS  50* 
OTHERS  $1.00 


Are  you  Smoking  the  Best 
the  Dutch  send  us? 

The  Dutch  send  us  their  very  best  pipe  tobacco  in  Amphorc 
Full  Aromatic  —  in  the  Red  Pouch.  It's  a  blend  of  the 
world's  finest  tobaccos;  aged  in  wood  to  gentle  maturity 
The  result?  A  slow  burning,  cool  smoking,  extra  mild  to- 
bacco that  really  satisfies  —  and  its  pleasant  aroma  makes 
it  a  winner  with  the  girls  !  You  can  try  it  —  on  us  — ■  b> 
just  mailing  the  coupon  below  (enclosing  an  empty  pouch 
of  the  pipe  tobacco  you  are  presently  smoking)  —  and  get 
T  /9  lb.  pouch  FREE.  No  strings  attached.  We  just  want  you 
to  try  a  great  mild  tobacco  taste.  That  way  we  both  come 
out  winning  !  You  discover  real  smoking  pleasure  . .  .  and 
we  gain  a  steady  Amphora  customer. 


Just  mail  this 
coupon  today! 


MAIL  TO:    DOUWE  EGBERTS  LTD. 

BOX  31,  BURLINGTON,  ONTARIO. 

Send  me  one  regular  size  pouch  of  Amphora    Pipe    Tobacco  —  FREE. 

I'd  like  (check  one)  Amphora  Regular    Mild  Aromatic   

Full  Aromatic  

PLEASE  PRINT  CAREFULLY 

Mr  

Address   

City  prO"  

I  enclose  an  empty  pouch  of  7  the  tobacco  I  am 

presently  smoking. 

(This  otter  expires  June  30,  1968  and  is  limited  to  one  Free  pouch  per  person, 
Pc,  address)  **l  No.  VA3 


BLOC -NOTES 


A  Lecture 

The  Centre  For  The  Study  Of  Drama  is  planning  a 
free  lecture  and  film  on  the  Drottningham  Court  Theatre. 
The  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  the  theatre's  director,  Dr. 
Gustav  Hillestrom  in  Cartwright  Hall,  St.  Hilda's  Col- 
lege, 3:00  p.m.  Friday,  March  15. 

Dr.  Gustaf  Hillestrom  directs  the  world's  most  com- 
pletely preserved  18th  century  theatrical  landmark,  the 
Drottningholm  Court  Theatre  just  outside  Stockholm. 

The  theater  flowered  as  the  personal  project  of  Swe- 
den's King  Gustaf  III  during  the  late  1700's,  and  Dr.  Hil- 
lestrom might  be  regarded  as  a  present-day  representa- 
tive of  the  culture  of  that  period.  His  flair  for  elegance, 
his  broad  aesthetic  and  humanistic  interests  and  even 
his  descent  are  Gustavian.  His  ancestor  Pehr  Hillestrom 
was  a  popular  painter  in  the  court  of  the  historic 
monarch. 

Young  aristocrats  of  Gustavian  days  broadened  their 
education  through  travels  to  Europe's  cultural  centers. 
As  a  student.  Dr.  Hillestrom's  training  was  implemented 
by  visits  to  all  the  theaters  and  museums  on  the  conti- 
nent, focussing  on  Italy. 

In  1942  Dr.  Hillestrom  was  given  the  task  of  bring- 
ing order  to  the  long-neglected  archives  and  library  of 
the  Drottningholm  Theater.  His  employer  was  Professor 
Agne  Beijer.  It  was  Prof.  Beijer  who  by  mere  chance 
stumbled  upon  and  rediscovered  the  theater  in  1922 
after  120  years  of  oblivion. 

In  1948  Dr.  Hillestrom  succeeded  Professor  Beijer  as 
director  of  the  theater  and  its  museum.  In  his  era  the 
Drottningholm  Theater  has  developed  into  a  living  thea- 
ter with  regular  summer  seasons  made  possible  through 
collaboration  with  the  Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm  and 
other  important  support. 

To  many  people  Dr.  Hillestrom  is  the  Drottningholm 
Court  Theater.  The  more  than  20  years  he  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  theater  have  seen  him  as  theatrical  man- 
ager, impressario,  PR-agent  and  museum  and  library  di- 
rector. His  most  important  responsibility,  he  says,  has 
been  the  planning  of  the  summer  performances.  He  has 
personally  attended  every  performance  of  these  20  years. 

During  the  summer  he  literally  lives  at  Drottning- 
holm. His  charming  summer  house  is  the  castle's  former 
laundry  called  "The  Calm."  When  summer  is  over  he 
moves  to  Stockholm  where  he  has  his  office  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Theater  Museum.  The  museum  contains 
42,000  volumes  and  50,000  stage  paintings,  set  designs 
and  portraits  of  artists.  However,  the  original  18th  cen- 
tury stage  settings  designed  for  Drottningholm  are  still 
in  the  theater  and  are  in  regular  use  today. 

Dr.  Hillestrom  also  is  one  of  Sweden's  most  prolific 
writers  in  the  field  of  theater  history.  Apart  from  theater 
he  is  a  fine  and  devoted  collector  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
especially  of  T'ang  figurines.  This  spring  his  collection 
will  be  displayed  in  the  Museum  of  Far  Eastern  Antiqui- 
ties in  Stockholm. 

Garbledy  Box 

This  issue  took  seed  when  Graham  Fraser  was  asked 
to  speak  to  the  Worker's  Educational  Association,  and 
began  to  run  into  some  fairly  challenging  questions 
about  why  students  were  so  preoccupied  with  their  own 
problems,  and  why  they  weren't  interested  in  labour. 

A  number  of  problems  immediately  arose.  For  one 
thing,  the  men  at  the  W.E.A.  were  right;  most  students 
aren't  interested  in  labour. 

So,  ho  ho,  given  the  topic,  given  that  the  Review 
staff  has  collectively  346  essays  due  in  three  weeks,  given 
that  the  exam  timetable  went  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
production-afternoon  driving  dozens  into  deep  depres- 
sion, it  was  a  pretty  mixed  up  issue.  Tarvainen  had  the 
gall  to  bring  in  a  press  release  (A  PRESS  RELEASE!!!) 
instead  of  a  column,  and  leave  ten  minutes  later  to 
prance  upon  the  boards  of  dramaturge.  Rod  had  a  quiet- 
er day  than  usual;  only  one  or  two  manic  fits  of  leap- 
ing onto  tables  and  howling.  Barbara  and  Stephen  de- 
bated the  relative  neurotic  feeliness  and/or  intraversiov 
of  Marx  and  Bakunin,  while  Rae  and  Pargiter  campaign- 
ed. Goddard  and  Pape  in  relative  agreement  about  Cage 
and  Duchamp,  while  Ignatieff  entered,  typed  virulently 
and  violently  and  then  left.  Fraser  waxed  ecstatic  about 
soft-core  pornography  in  Honor  Blackman's  pics  as  Hai- 
\cns  tried  to  sort  out  Zoological  critiques  ol  The  Naked 
Ape.  Salut,  baby, — only  one  more  time! 


PETER  GODDARD 


review 


and  we  recommend... 

Theatre 

Things  are  slow  all  over.  We  were  screwed  out  of 
tickets  for  The  Soldiers,  but  Rod  saw  it  and  didn't  know 
he  would  have  to  review  it  at  the  time  . . .  Tynan  and  Oli- 
vier haven't  show  up  yet,  but  if  you  can  get  seats,  from 
all  reports  this  sounds  like  a  good  one  to  see.  Charlie 
Brown  is  still  aroun'  and  Sarah  Binks  is  still  at  the  Cen- 
tral Library  theatre.  It's  very  funny  and  they  are  offering 
special  student  prices.  Either  Sunday  show  will  cost  us  a 
buck,  and  any  other  weekday  show  will  cost  us  a  buck 
and  a  half. 

That's  cheaper  than  the  movies,  and  its  all  live  and 
funny.  The  National  Theatre  School  is  accepting  applica- 
tions now  for  the  acting,  technical  and  design  courses. 
The  adress  for  more  information  is: 

National  Theatre  School, 

407  St.  Laurent  Boul., 

Montreal,  1,  P.Q. 
Tomorrow,  Strafford  is  having  Public  Dress  rehear 
sals  of  their  touring  production  of  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  . . .  call  the  Toronto  number  for  tickets  . . .  They 
aren't  reserved  . . .  they're  on  a  first  come  first  served  ba- 
sis, but  there  are  some  left.  That's  all  for  now  . . .  Maybe 
next  week  we'll  have  seen  The  Soldiers  . . . 

Film 

A  reliable  source  informs  us  that  the  Ontario  cen- 
sors are  responsible  for  the  high-  prices  for  Ulysses  and 
for  the  fourweek  only  engagement  policy  as  well.  They 
ostensibly  wish  to  discourage  would-be-viewers  with  a 
prurient  interest.  It  is  unclear  whether  all  such  people 
are  presumed  to  be  of  slight  means  or  whether  the  well- 
to-do  have  somehow  earned  the  right  to  indulge  them- 
selves. 

In  British  Columbia  all  publicity  for  Ulysses  must 
carry  the  warning  "This  film  may  shock  and  disgust 
you."  What  kind  of  patron  do  they  think  that  will  at- 
tract? 

M.  B. 

Music 

Ryerson's  baceahanal  of  all  that's  new  continues  to- 
night and  tomorrow  as  does  Intersystems  at  the  Art  Gal- 
lery tonight.  Odetta  likewise  has  two  more  nights  at  the 
Riverboat.  And  starting  next  Tuesday  . . .  Tim  Buckley. 
This  singer  is  from  the  west  coast,  has  two  albums  out 
so  far.  Comparable  to  Gord  Lightfoot  in  the  extent  of 
his  international  popularity,  his  singing  is  much  stronger 
and  more  interesting.  On  Sunday,  at  3  p.m.  the  U  of  T 
Concert  Band  will  present  their  second  concert  of  this 
season.  And  the  TS  still  hasn't  answered  my  letter  about 
the  conductorship.  z  boehm 

P.  G. 


it  doesn't  tit  the  pattern 


Remodelling  &  Alterations 

—  A  Specialty   

STUDENTS'  ELITE 

Cleaners  &  Tailors 
654  Spadina  Ave. 

WA.  2-4361 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  PRESENTATION 
of  A.T.L.  cords 


By  SUSAN  REISLER 


and 

BARRY  KARP 


"The  College  that  doesn't 
lit  the  pattern."  A  strange 
phrase  to  attract  prospect- 
ive students,  yet  an  apt  des- 
cription  of  Shimer  College. 

Never  heard  of  it? 

Quite  likely,  since  you  are 
probably  someone  who  does 
fit  the  pattern.  This  college 
is  weird..  It's  a  happening. 

Situated  128  miles  west  of 
Chicago  amid  plains  and  roll- 
ing hills,  Shimer  has  a  calm 
pastoral  setting.  Quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  school. 

You  see,  this  is  not  a 
Joe  College  institution.  In 
fact  Joe  would  find  himself 
rather  isolated  here  —  no 
penny  loafers,  white  shirts 
or  tight  continental  pants. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on 
intellectualism,  not  on  loaf- 
ers. 

Originally  a  Catholic  con- 
vent for  girls,  Shimer  be- 
came a  junior  college  in  1919. 
By  1947  it  offered  a  four- 
year  general  AB,  and  in  1950 
it  became  a  co-ed  college. 
Thus  began  a  chain  of  ev- 
ents that  eventually  rated 
Shimer  as  a  "community 
of  scholars,"  number  1 
among   the   small  colleges. 

Basically  the  program 
works  like  this:  a  high  school 
student  applies  to  the  col- 
lege on  the  basis  of  his  grad- 
es and  his  SAT  scores.  If 
he  fulfills  the  requirements 
he  is  admitted  to  the  col- 
lege. The  student  then  writ- 
es placement  exams  which 
put  him  at  his  particular 
level.  This  need  not  be  first 
year,  it  could  be  third. 

No  student  is  held  back 
because  of  age  or  grades. 
Potential  is  the  key-note. 
A  first-year  student  strong 
in  philosophy  may  place 
himself  in  third  or  fourth 
year,  while  still  following  a 
first  year  program  with  the 
rest  of  his  subjects. 

From  1950  onward  Shim- 
er attracted  the  bright,  ec- 
centric generation,  what 
now  is  referred  to  as  the 
beat  generation,  This  was 
followed  by  the  drug-orien- 
ted student  who  defined  his 
non  -  conformity  through 
drugs  and  oriented  mystiq- 
"  ues.  This  type  of  student 
proved  to  be  nihilistic,  and 
as  result  the  complexion  of 
Shimer  changed. 

SHIMER  IS  IT 
The   college   is  strongly 
academic.     Sports?  Well, 
(heir  basketball  team  lost 


65  games  in  a  row.  That's 
a    record    most  schools 
wouldn't  care  to  boast  about. 
Just   listen   to   their  rally 
cheer  and  you  will  see  how 
enthusiastically  sports  -  min- 
ded everyone  is: 
Shimer  is  it, 
Shimer  is  it, 
S-H  for  Shimer, 
I-T  for  it. 

The  sports  void  is  filled 
by  theatre,  music  and  intel- 
lectual persuits.  Here  high 
standards  are  set  and  met. 
Creativity  is  encouraged 
and  successful  plays  and 
musical  compositions  are 
written  and  produced  every 
year. 

The  courses  at  Shinier  are 
distinctive.  The  overall  aim 
is  to  develop  a  true  intellec- 
eual  capable  of  clear  thought 
and  intelligent  inquiry.  They 
arrive  at  this  goal  through 
an  integration  of  thought. 

Eighteen  courses  cover- 
ing all  areas  are  offered. 
Teaching  is  based  on  a  dis- 
cussion method.  Classes  us- 
ually number  five  to  12  stu- 
dents. . 

They  rarely  use  textbooks. 
Students  are  encouraged  to 
go  fo  the  orginal  sources, 
interpretations  are  taboo. 

Class  hours  are  devoted 
to  applying  what  students 
have  just  learned  to  their 
other  courses,  and  question- 
ing set  truths. 

Challenge  is  the  main  fea- 
ture at  Shimer.  The  students 
trv  to  tear  down  the  basic 
thoughts.    Questions  like 


this  form  the  frame  of  re- 
ference for  ther  discussions: 
What  does  Aristotle  say? 
Can  it  be  applied  to  contem- 
porary sociological,  philoso- 
phical and  cultural  thought? 

Discussion  here  is  vital. 
Lectures  are  rarely  used  un- 
less needed  to  supplement 
a  tutorial.  Attendance  is  re- 
quired, but  due  to  the  close 
student-professor  relation- 
ship, rules  can  be  relaxed. 

On  top  of  the  18  general 
courses  each  student  must 
choose  five  concentration 
subjects  and  two  elective 
concentrations  in  his  desired 
fieldr 

A  concentration  in  Engtisn, 
during  four  vears  a  student 
chooses  five  concentration 
courses  in  English.  He  ap- 
plies the  techniques  learn. 
el  in  his  general  education 
to  do  a  very  intensive  study 
of  his  small  area. 

NOSMAN  MAILER — 

BASIC  ANGLO-SAXON? 

This  doesn't  mean  that 
you  must  begin  English  with 
An"lo-Saxon  and  finish  with 
Norman  Mailer  or  Malcolm 
Lowry.  The  concentration  is 
more  intense  than  U  of  T 
students  are  accustomed  to. 

By  graduation  nine  com- 
prehensives  are  written. 
Each  exam  covers  three  or 
more  areas,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences  and  human- 
ities are  integrated  into  one 
seven-hour  examination. 
Each  must  be  passed.  There 
are  also  individual  exams 
but  the  comprehensive  mark 


can  cancel  out   the  othei 
mark  if  it  is  higher. 

Many  of  the  students  at 
Shimer  are  brilliant.  They 
all  stand  well  above  the  av- 
erage in  their  SAT  scores. 
Through  tutorials  and  inde- 
pendent study  they  are  able 
to  get  a  four-year  degree  in 
one  year.  It  all  depends  on 
the  student's  ability. 

The  professors  at  Shimer 
are  usually  liberal-minded 
experts  in  their  fields.  The 
school  practices  an  intern- 
ship system  where  a  mas- 
ters student,  having  com- 
peted the  verbal  for  his 
PhD.  is  hired  by  the  college 
to  teach  for  two  years,  after 
which  the  student  complet- 
es his  doctorate. 

THE  PROBLEM — 
TOO  MUCH  SUCCESS 
Shimer  faces  many  prob- 
lems. As  the  college  came 
very  close  to  realizing  its 
own  idealism,  experimentat- 
ion was  replaced  by  a  prag- 
m  a  t  i  s  m,  and  intra-college 
communications  were  sev- 
ered. 

Since  the  machinery  oi 
the  college  had  been  run- 
ning so  smoothly,  talks  be- 
tween the  hoard  of  trustees, 
the  administration,  the  fac 
ulty  and  the  students  be- 
came arbitrary,  almost  nil. 

"Things  worked  well  be- 
fore, we  don't  need  to  get 
together  anymore,"  was  the 
empty  explanation. 

This  attitude  went  again_ 
st  the  idealistic  nature  of 
the  colleffe.  The  result— 16 
out  of  25  faculty  members 
resigned  in  June,  1967. 

This  left  a  tremendous 
»ap  and  from  which  the 
college  is  still  suffering 
Dean  Dennis  Cowan  tried 
to  get  things  back  to  nor- 
mal over  the  summer,  but 
failed  not  possible  because 
the  new  members  had  not 
been  trained  for  the  Shimer 
system. 

Shimer  now  needs  new 
traditions.  Previously  it  was 
noted  for  its  spontaneitv  its 
happenings.  It  was  common- 
place to  see  a  play  acted  out 
in  front  of  a  building  for  no 
reason  other  than  the  desire 
of  some  kids  to  act.  These 
little  happenings,  far  from 
annearing  strange  were  wel- 
comed. 

Today  spontaneity  still  ex- 
ists, but  to  a  lesser  extent. 
The  campus  authorities  have 
been  cleaning  up  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  back  the  free- 
thinking  state  which  existed 
pre-drugs.. 

With  the  help  of  interest- 
ed students  and  faculty 
Shimer  may  again  reach  its 
former  excellence. 


swim 
sun 
surf 
scuba 
sail 
ski 
tennis 
buffets 
wine 
barbecues 
wine 
picnics 
wine 
clambakes 
wine 
barefeet 
bikinis 
sarongs 
sneakers 
judo 
sauna 

sing 
dance 

but  you  can't  spend  money 
at 

Club  Mediterranee. 

Everything  comes  with  the  price  of 
admission  except  drinks  at  the  bar 
And  you  pay  for  those  with  beads,  net 
cosh.  There's  no  tipping.  No  extra 
charges  of  any  kind.  Clubs  are  all  lo- 
cated in  the  sun  by  the  sea,  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Yugoslavia.  Israel ,  Ta- 
hiti 'Morocco.  The  total  cost  is  remark- 
ably low.  ONE  WEEK  $65.00  to  THREE 
WEEKS  $120.00,  depending  on  Village 
location. 

Club  Mediterranee  vacations  ore  open 
only  to  members.  For  complete  infor- 
mation on  the  Club  and  how  to  join, 
complete  and  moil  this  coupon. 


FIN  LAY  TRAVEL  LTD. 

160  Bloor  St.  E.,  Tor.  5 

921-5106 

OR 

P.O.  Box  83 

Toronto  Dominion  Centre 
Tor.  1  366-4936 

Please  send  me  complete  informa- 
tion on  Club  Mediterranee  bargain 
vacations  around  the  world,  and  on 
how  I  can  become  a  member. 


Mr./Mrs./M;ss 
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YOUR  HEAD  2  FEET  WIDE  ! 

Skiing  -  Drinking  -  Doncing  —  You  on  a  poster 


20"  x  48"  —  8.50 
20"  x  36"  —  6.95 
16"  x  20"  —  5.95 
II"  x  M"  —  4.50 
Telstor  Phofo  Service  124  Woimer  Rc\  922-5665  until  9  p.m. 


Moil  negative  or  print,  with  cheque 
-f  5°o  Tox  *or  sp^c'0'  2  wks.  re- 
duced rote  shown. 


Weddings,  Portraits,  CusKm  Printing 


BERTOLT  BRECHT'S 

THE  THREEPENNY  OPERA 

"MACK  THE  KNIFE" 

presented  by 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
MARCH  12,  13,  14      8:00  P.M. 

Admission  $1.50  —  Tickets  al  the  door 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM  371  BLOOR  ST.  W. 


THERAPEUTIC 
DIETITIAN 

Applications  are  being  accepted    from  Dietitians 
graduating  this  spring,  to  work  in  the  Dietary  De- 
partment of  a  fully  accredited  326-bed  hospital. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  fringe  benefits 
The  area  has  a  modern  University  Centre. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 

MR.  GRANT  0.  SCOTT, 

Personnel  Director, 
Sudbury  General  Hospital, 
493  Paris  Street, 
Sudbury,  Ontario. 


Getting  Engaged? 


The  size  or  weight  of  o  Dio* 
mond  is  One  factor  that 
accounts  for  its  value.  There 
are  at  least  three  others  of 
equal  importance.  Our  free 
booklet  "The  Day  You  Buy 
a  Diamond"  gives  informa- 
tion on  whot  you  should  ex- 
pect and  get  when  you  in- 
vest in  a  Diamond.  Yoj 
can  intelligently  buy  below 
the  established  market. 

HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealers 
Appraisers 
Suite  416. 
"The  Colonade" 

Toronto 
Phone  921-7702 


Students  will  research  Park  politics 


Students  now  can  play  an 
active  part  in  Queen's  Park 
politics  as  research  assist- 


Dr.  Leon  J.  Kamin 
of  McMaster  University 
will  not  be  appointed 
professor  and  charman 
of  the  psychology  de- 
partment. 

The  Varsity  apolo- 
gizes for  Wednesday's 
report  that  he  would 
be.  The  Simcoe  Hall 
information  dep  a  r  t  - 
ment  informs  us  that 
the  good  doctor  has 
"decided  to  go  to  Prin- 
ceton instead." 


ants  to  Progressive  Conser- 
vative MPP's,  it  was  anno- 
unced Wednesday. 

The  PC  party  has  launch- 
ed the  first  Student  Rese- 
arch Assistant  Program. 

The  students  will  investi- 
gate topics  of  interest  to 
members,  especially  back- 
ground to  bills  and  resolu- 
tions. 

They  will  be  chosen  by 
a  party  committee  on  aca- 
demic qualifications,  politi- 
cal experience  and  particular 
interests. 

Applications  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  campus 
Progressive  Conserva  1 1  v  e 
club. 


HERE  AND  NOW 


DRIVING  IN  U.K. 
OR  EUROPE? 


IN  ANY  COUNTRY 

Mail  This  Coupon  Or  Phone  For 


FREE, BOOKLET 


EUROPEAN  CARS  SERVICE 

62  RICHMOND  STREET.  W. 
SUITE  1 002,  TORONT0 1 ,  ONT.,  CANADA 

PHONE  366-2413 


FRIDAY 
1  p.m. 

Ralph  Schoenman  private  secre- 
tary to  Bertrond  Russc-II.  recently 
returned  from  Bolivia  where  he  met 
Regis  Debray  will  speak  on  Latin 
America  in  Revolution.  Rm.  21 18, 
Sidney  Smith. 

Department  of  Geology  lunch. 
Bring  your  films.  Rm.  128.  Mmmo 
Building. 

7:30  p.m. 

Demonstration  of  clairvoyance  by 
Mrs.  Robinson,  a  Toronto  medium, 
Discussion  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Spiritualist's 
Union.  50c  per  person.  Innis  col- 
lege. 

8:30  p.m. 

Mexico  Project  dance,  rhythm 
and  blues  band.  $1.00  per  person. 
(Support  C.I.A.S.P.  —  Co-ordination 
of  Inter-American  Student  Projects) 
International  Student  Centre,  33  5t. 
George  St. 

9:00  p.m. 

GSU  dance.  Music  by  "The  Chosen 
Few."  Admission  *  1 .25.  16  Bon- 
croft  Avenue. 

11:00  p.m. 
Lenten  vigil  for  peace  —  readings 
and  silent  prayer.  Lower  church,  St. 
Basil's,  SMC. 

SATURDAY 
9-12  p.m. 
Radio    Varsity   brings   bock  the 
oldies  circo  '57-63.  Get  your  bobb,- 


sox  out  and  listen. 

SUNDAY 

7:30  p.m. 

Film:  Worrendole.  Discussion  with 
John  Brown.  Ccrr  Hall,  St.  Michoel's 
college. 

0:30  p.m. 

Mr.  S.  Skarsten  of  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry  on  Guilt  and 
Anger.  Knox  Church,  Spadina  ond 
Harbord. 

MONDAY 
1:07  p.m. 

The  Human  Voice,  by  Jean  Coc- 
teou.  A  presentation  of  the  U  of 
T  Dramatic  Society.  Cartwright  Hall 
St.  Hilda's  College.  Also  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

1:08  p.m. 
Israel  Todoy:  an  up-to-date  and 
important  talk  by  Mr.  Sinai  Rome, 
the  new  counsellor  of  the  embassy 
of  Israel  at  Ottawa.  Rm.  215,  Uni- 
versity College. 

1:10  p.m. 
Movie:     Suburban    Living  —  Six 
Solutions.  G.S.U..  16  Bancroft  Ave. 
TUESDAY 
10  a.m. 

Thaya.  artist  on  campus  is  paint- 
ing .  .  .  Brennon  Lounge,  S.M.C. 
WEDNESDAY 
7:15  p.m. 
A  service  of  worship  with  artist 
Thaya  Batdorf  painting  the  sermon. 
University     Lutheran    Church,  610 
Spadina. 


St.  Michael's  College  Music  Guild 


PRESENTS 


THE  CHARLES 
LLOYD  QUARTET 

INTERNATIONALLY  ACCLAIMED  PROPHET  OF  THE  HEW  WAVE  JAZZ 

AT 

CONVOCATION  HALL 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  15  -  8:30  p.m. 

S2  00   tickets  on  Sale  at:  Sam's  Records  (Yonge  St) 
*  COOP  -  St.  Michael's  College 

SAC  Office  (U  of  T) 

BIGGEST  CONCERT  OF  THE  YEAR 

POSITIVELY  NO  TICKETS  SOLD  AT  THE  DOOR,  ADVANCE  SALES  ONLY 
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KICK  'ER,  MAC  ROUNDUP 


St.  Mike's  manures  Pharm 


By  GELLIUS 
HOCKEY  PLAYOFFS 

Eight  players  scored  the 
as  SMC  kwaliutled  Pharm, 
1 0-4.  Scorers  were  Burman 
(2),  Hurley  (2),  McGuiness, 
Bannon,  McCarthy,  Dubniak, 
Silky  Sullivan  and  Cengarle. 
Rosart,  Bertrand,  Thomas  a 
Peckett  and  Seychuck  repli- 
ed Tor  Pharm. 

Sharpe  and  Van  Wyck 
scored  to  give  Vic  a  2-1  mar- 
gin over  Meds.  Richardson 
(no  relation  to  R.  Richard- 
son, who  scored  for  Meds  C 
in  a  game  which  is  no  rela- 
tion 1»  this  one  -  Ed.  note) 
scored  for  Meds. 

Law  beat  Archesilaus,  6-1. 
Moorhouse  (hmm!)  Arthurs, 
Sear,  Pineau,  Garbe  and 
Ware  of  the  Worlds  led  Law; 
Moore  hit  for  Arch. 

Hockey  semi-finals  conti- 
nue Monday  at  12:30.  Bring 
I  he  whole  family. 
BASKETBALL  PLAYOFFS 

In  semi-final  action,  Vic 
was  hard-pressed  to  down 
Jr.  Eng.  (who  had  defeated 


PHE  A;  cf.  "Varsity",  vol- 
ume 87,  no.  61)  in  a  total 
points  series,  115-112.  Vic 
took  the  first  tilt  60-49  (tilt? 
is  Genius  Phil  Bingley?)  led 
by  31  points  by  Evans.  Swar- 
backi  (language  spaken  in 
South-West  Africa)  had  9  for 
Jr.  Eng.  Jr.  Eng.  won  the 
second  tilt!  63-55  despite 
Evans'  22  points  for  Vic.  Ca- 
laghan  had  22  too  to  lead 
Jr.  Skule. 

SMC  kallikakked  Sr.  Eng, 
76-55  on  29  points  by  Laglia. 
Slekys  had  17  for  Eng. 
WATER  POLO  SEMI-FINALS 

Opportunity  Knox  kelow- 
na'd  Forestry,  12-3,  paced  by 
7  goals  by  the  Great  White 
Wade.  Codling  had  4  for 
Knox,  Kennedy  the  other. 
Hautamaki  (Fr.  =  "high 
Amaki")  had  all  three  Fores- 
try goals. 

Kontar  scored  thrice  and 
Watkins  two  times  and 
Chamberlain  three  and  Zon- 
der  (contracted  form  of 
"God's  wonder",  found  in 
Shakespeare:  Z  o  n  d  e  r!  Or 


maybe  one  of  Santa's  rein- 
deer) once  and  Meds  IV  year 
beat  Eng.  I  9-5  and  I  just 
finished  this  sentence.  Vlas- 
soff  scored  four  for  Eng. 
and  Gentle  ("Do  not  go,  Gen- 
tle, into  that  good  night"  — 
Dylan  Thomas)  one. 

Pyle  scored  five  goals  as 
SMC  callioped  Law,  10-3. 
Crowley  added  3  and  Bar- 
cony  (you  remember  the 
Barcony  scene  in  "Romeo 
and  Juliette",  don't  you?) 
and  Gianini  one  each.  Kel- 
lerman,  Felkai  ("8  Felkai"  — 
The  Byrds)  and  Pashby  scor- 
ed Law's  goals. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Exams. 


TUTOR 

CALCULUS 
STATISTICS 

FINITE  DIFFERENCES 
ACCOUNTING 
AND 
LIFE 

CONTINGENCIES 

A.  G.  DONN 

RU.  3-2257 
EVENINGS 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

526  HURON  ST. 

922-7624 


"You  look  like  a  different  . 
person  without  your  glasses!'^ 


<m>  CONTACT  LENSES 


Vent-Air  lenses  have  no  frames  to  slip  or  slide.  They're  vir- 
tually unbreakable  while  worn.  They  have  four  air  vents  for 
better  circulation  of  the  eye's  natural  moisture  and  air  so 
necessary  for  proper  wear.  And  best  of  all,  they  don't  "hide" 
your  eyes. 


NOW  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND!— with  every  original  pair  of 
Vent-Air  contact  lenses  you  Will  receive  a  spare  pair  at  no 
extra  charge  .  .  .  tinted  grey,  blue,  green,  or  brown  as 
desired.  LOW  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Vent-Air  lenses  are  available  only  in  our  offices.  Come  in 
for  your  no-obligation  demonstration  today  ...  you  may 
see  without  glasses  tomorrow. 


KLEAR  VISION  CONTACT  LENS  CO. 


HOURS:  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  Incl.  Sat.;  Mon.  &  Thuni.  to  8  P.M. 

Suite  607,  Sterling  Tower  Bldg. 
372  Bay  Street 

Toronto  1,  Canada  EM  3-8017 


FOR 
FULL 
DETAILS 
A 

BIFOCALS,  TOO! 


OFFICES  IHB0UGH0UT  ll.S.H.  »ND  CAHA0A 


 ^hotobyJOHN  SWA1GEM 

You  don't  hove  to  be  o  head  to  bust  a  good  one. 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

CURATOR  NOMINATIONS 


Nancy  Borden 
Sharon  Wilson 
Judy  Savin 
Linda  Hoi! 
Marilyn  Richardson 
Ann  Thompson 
Susan  Reeves 
Karen  Heide 
Nancy  Manning 
Kit  Koehler 
Linda  Hardy 
Barb  Beatty 
Barbara  Bourns 
Wendy  Templeton 
Sandy  Evans 
Penny  Davies 
Cathy  Harris 
Diane  Leitch 
Linda  Chow 
Judy  Smith 
Alice  Shank 
Lynn  Haddad 
Penny  Sayers 
Barb  Hollond 
Mabel  Ann  Brown 
Ruth  Unger 
Joan  Leadbearer 
Mornie  Siefred  * 
Check  your  ^college  or  faculty 

VOTING  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  TUESDAy'mARCH I  12* .  WEDNES^ 
DAY  MARCH  13th  IN  THE  BENSON  BUILDING 
FROM  9  TO  4:30  AND  ALSO  IN  YOUR  COLLEGE   FAC ^  OH 
SCHOOL  FROM  12  A.M.  UNTIL  2  P.M.  CHECK  YOUR  COLLECT 
BULLETIN  BOARD  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION.   


Archery 
Basketball 


Badminton 
Bowling 
Curling 

Field  Hockey 

Fencing 
Figure  Skating 

Golf 

Gymnastics 
Ice  Hockey 
Skiing 

Swimming 
Tennis 
Volleyball 


You  will  find  many  uses 
for  the  new 

MiRth-RitE 

fine  line  marker  pen 


 »- 


takina  notes  making  maps,  diagrams,  charts  and  underlining  sections  in  tex  books  etc. 
When  vou  make  your  mark  with  a  North-Rite  "Dart"  marker  pen  your  comments  and  notes 
stanc out  bold  and  clear.  If  the  cap  is  left  off  even  for  days  the  permanent  ink  will  not  dry  out. 
Every  drop  o?  the  giant  ink  supply  is  used  for  writing !  Ink  won  t  smudge,  bleed,  fade,  or 


penetrate  paper. 

Variety  of  colors  with  matching  barrels. 
49*  retail. 

MiRth-RitE 

ST.  LAMBERT.  QUE. 
THE  COMPANY  THAT  MAKES 
•  A  POINT  OF  QUALITY. 


SPECIAL  SAMPLE  OFFER 


I  For  your  sample  of  the  IM-jrr.fine  line  marker  pen  complete 
•  this  coupon  end  mail  together  with  25C  in  corn,  (to  cover 
[  handling  cost)  To:. 

I  NORTH-RITE  LTD.,  2220  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  12.  Ont. 

Please  check  mark  which  colour  you  want 
I  Dblack      Dted      fjblue  Dgtean 

I 

|    Name  —  

|  Address—  — — — — — ^— — 

I  City  P«>v.  

j  Univeislty_  

I  — 
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BINCLCY  WITH  THE  BLUB 


Montreal  woos  Blues  to  defend  CIAU  title 


By  PHIL  BtNGLEY 

MONTREAL— Up,  up  and  away.  Varsity  Blues 
are  thing  the  friendly  skies  of  Air  Canada  again. 

Blues  took  off  from  Toronto  International  Air- 
port yesterday  afternoon  en  route  to  what  they 
hope  will  be  their  the  third  consecutive  Canadian 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union  crown. 

The  team  gets  a  night's  rest  in  Expo  town  to 
prepare  for  the  opening  game  of  their  defense. 
Blues  play  Loyola  College  Warriors  (Ottawa-St. 
Lawrence  titlists)  tonight  at  the  Montreal  Forum 
in  the  first  semi-final  encounter. 

The  other  half  pits  Laurentian  University  Voya- 
geurs  (OIAA  winners)  and  University  of  Alberta 
Golden  Bears  (Western  Intercollegiate  champs). 
The  winners  will  then  meet  in  the  final  to  be 
held  at  the  Forum  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
consolation  final  is  slated  for  Saturday  evening  in 
the  Loyola  rink. 

Alberta  moved  into  the  semis  following  an  awe- 
some thrashing  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  X-men  (lops 
in  the  Maritimes)  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  pre- 
liminary match.  Railbirds  immediately  cloked 
Bears  in  the  garb  of  tournament  favourite  as  they 
ran  up  a  13-3  count  against  the  usually  strong 
X-men  squad. 

Blues  willl  employ  the  same  lineup  they  used 
in  last  week-end's  successful  defense  of  their 
OQAA  title.  That  means  Brian  Jones  will  remain 
on  a  line  with  Paul  Laurent  and  Ward  Passi,  while 
Gord  Cunningham  will  patrol  right  wing  for  Mur- 


DOUG  JONES 

"We're  going  to  win!" 


BRIAN  JONES 

No  slmf/le 


ray  Stroud  and  Bob  McClelland. 

What  kind  of  opposition  can  Blues  expect?  Cer 
tainly  Alberta  will  be  tough  if  both  teams  make 
the  finals. 

Bears  are  red  hot.  They  closed  with  a  roar  out 
West  to  win  their  league  in  a  playoff  after  lying 
third  most  of  the  season,  and  their  win  over 
X-men  was  impressive.  Should  Voyageurs  upset 
AJberta,  Blues  would  probably  have  little  trouble. 
They  opened  the  season  with  an  11-2  exhiibtion 
win  over  Laurentian,  and  there  is  little  sign  ol 
any  recent  miracles  taking  place  in  Sudbury. 

But  first.  Blues  must  get  past  Loyola.  Last  Ja- 
nuary in  the  J.  David  Molson  Tournament,  War- 
riors held  Varsity  to  a  lough  4-3  decision.  The 
Loyola  camp  is  brimming  with  confidence  Con 
sensus  among  the  haughty  Quebecers  is  "We're 
not  worried  about  whether  Blues  can  beat  us. 
but  how  are  we  going  to  beat  Alberta?"  Needless 
to  say,  Warriors'  cockiness  has  wiped  out  any 
traces  of  overconlidence  among  Tom  Walt's  men. 
Rugged  rearguard  Doug  Jones  said  simply,  "We're 
going  to  win." 

AROUND  THE  NET  ...  Blues  will  be  permitt- 
ed to  dress  one  extra  man  for  the  tournament — 
probably  spare  defenscman,  Terry  Parsons  . . 
Most  of  the  Varsity  players  attended  the  CIAU 
banquet  last  night  . . .  Loyola  seems  lo  think  the 
thai  Blues'  win  in  January  was  a  fluke  ...  To 
ronto  had  to  score  three  third  period  goals  to 
win  . . .  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see,  but  cer- 
tainly, this  year,  Blues  are  no  shoo-in. 


AFTER  THIRD  STRAIGHT  CIAU  TITLE 


The  following  is  a  story  on  Varsity's  swim  team 


By  DAVE  POWELL 

This  weekend,  the  Varsity  swimming  learn  travels  o 
MacMaster  to  compete  in  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Cham- 
pionships. If  everything  goes  well,  the  Blues  will  win  their 
third  straight  Intercollegiate  title.  Two  weeks  ago.  they  wo.' 
their  tenth  consecutive  OQAA  championship,  their  twelfth 
in  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  qualified  an  astounding  tota1 
of  ten  men  to  represent  them  at  the  Canadians'.  Their  chief 
competition,  UBC  and  the  University  of  Alberta,  are  the  on- 
ly teams  in  the  country  even  close  to  this  number,  with  seven 
men  each. 

The  success  of  the  Blues  over  the  years  would  seem  at 
first  glance  to  be  due  to  the  long  list  of  super  stars  with 
which  Toronto  has  been  blessed.  Great  champions  such  as 
freestylers  Wally  Unger,  Marv  Chapelle,  Tom  Verth,  John 
Weekes,  and  Peter  Richardson;  former  world  butterfly  re- 
cord holder,  Bill  Yorzik,  and  his  successor,  Graeme  Barber; 
backstroker  Bob  Fisher,  and  breaststroke  ace,  Mike  Chap- 
elle; all  have  played  important  roles  in  the  past  decade.  Tu- 
day,  veteran  freestylers  Robin  Campbell  and  Theo  van  Ryr. 
backstroker,  Gaye  Stratlen,  and  distance  and  butterfly  man, 
Terry  Bryon,  are  four  of  the  top  swimmers  in  Canada.  An 
ong  them,  they  could  compile  a  total  of  eight  first  place  fin- 
ishes in  the  next  two  days,  and  either  van  Ryn  or  Stratten 
will  undoubtedly  be  voted  the  outstanding  performer  of  the 
meet.  As  important  r.s  the  super  stars  may  be,  however, 
they  alone  are  not  enough  to  win  championships. 

A  winning  team  needs  depth  to  back  up  its  big  guns,  an  1 
this  only  comes  through  hard  work,  the  right  attitude,  and 
good  coaching.  These  factors  make  a  strong  team,  and  are 
another  reason  why  the  Blues  are  just  that. 

The  swimmers  have  the  longest  season  of  any  intercol- 
legiate sport,  training  from  the  beginning  of  October,  to  the 
middle  of  March.  They  practice  three  times  a  week,  with  a 
meet  every  week-end  from  November  on,  until  the  end  of 
December.  Then  its  a  workout  every  weekday,  with  a  meet 
on  Saturday,  and  even  an  optional. practice  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, until  the  end  of  the  season.  An  average  practice  runs  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  each  man  swims 
from  one  to  two  miles  of  sprints,  against  the  clock.  As  th.; 
year  goes  on,  the  times  drop,  and  the  effort  increases,  as  the 
swimmer  peaks  physically  and  mentally  for  the  OQAA  and 
Intercollegiate  finals.  The  results  of  this  tremendous  effort 
are  that  ten  men  will  compete  this  week-end  for  U  of  T, 
while  no  other  team  in  the  OQAA  qualified  more  than  three. 

Coach  Juri  Daniel,  with  the  team  for  the  past  five  years, 
must  be  given  much  of  the  credit  for  his  squad's  recent  sue 
cess.  Ably  assisted  by  Peter  Vandenburg,  Jim  Coutts,  and 
manager  Levi  Diosady,  coach  Daniel  has  been  able  to  develop 
the  potential  of  his  swimmers  to  the  highest  degree.  The  fact 
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THEO  VAN  RYN 

that  he  is  so  highly  respected  and  well-liked  adds  greatly 
to  his  coaching  effectiveness.  His  manner  is  a  catalyst  for 
the  great  spirit  and  pride  which  binds  the  team  together, 
making  them  work  hard  in  practice,  and  produce  so  well  in 
competition.  This  ability  lo  pull  together  is  most  evident  in 
the  unbeatable  relay  teams  which  give  Toronto  a  tremendous 
edge  over  their  opponents. 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year.  Blues'  future  appears  to  be- 
very  promising.  01  their  big  guns,  Varsity  loses  only  Robin 
Campbell  this  season.  Campbell,  graduating  from  Phys.  Ed., 
will  be  hard  to  replace,  but  Toronto  hope  lo  acquire  Mike 
Guiness,  of  North  Toronto,  the  top  high  school  freestyler  in 
Metro,  to  try  and  fill  Campbell's  shoes. 

Freestyle  veterans  Alan  Pyle  and  Steve  Gerring  and 
breaststroker,  Paul  Fisher  all  graduate  from  Poly.  Sci.  and 
Ec.  and  will  be  tough  to  replace.  However,  freestyler,  Doug 
Macintosh,  who  improves  every  time  out,  should  conie  into 
his  own  as  a  star  next  year,  and  along  with  veterans  Chris 
Fisher,  Bob  Watt,  Bob  Heatley,  Cliff  Gentle,  and  Klaus  Kocl. 
as  well  as  van  Ryn  and  Bryon,  the  team  should  be  just  as 
strong  in  the  freestyle  and  butterfly. 

Gaye  Stratten  will  provide  another  year  of  excellence  in 
the  backstroke,  and  young  Don  Can-  could  develop  into  a 
capable  replacement  with  another  season  of  experience 
Rookie  breaststrokers  Morris  Vaillancourt,  George  Goldsmith 
and  Barry  Bowerman  should  be  stronger  with  a  season  un 
der  their  belts. 

Add  it  all  up,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  end  in  sight 
for  Blues  swimming  supremacy. 


DOUG  MoclNTOSH 


Basketbelles  third 
in  Queens'  tourney 

Toronto  Basketbelles  con- 
tinued their  round  robin 
tournament  at  Queens  last 
weekend,  where  they  oui- 
classed  Guelph  and  McGin 
but  fell  to  MacMaster  in  a 
23-22  squeaker.  Mac  potted  a 
free  shot  in  the  last  20  sec^ 
onds  and  Toronto  was  unable 
lo  find  the  hoop  in  time.  Mac 
continued  on  to  brush  bv 
Queens  in  a  thriller  to  tie  the 
perennial  champs,  Western 
for  the  Bronze  Baby. 

Top  scorers  for  Varsitv 
were  Bev  Dillo  (PHE  IV) 
with  37  and  Joan  Stevenson 
(PHE  III)  with  28  points. 


SAC  spends  $2  a  minute  in  six  hour  binge 

*  PAU>  LARSON  White  Societv  ^ 


By  PAUL  CARSON 

It  was  exactly  midnight 
Even  had  it  tried,  the  Students 
Administrative  Council,  in  joint 
session  assembled,  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  auspicious  moment 
to  begin  debate  on  the  1968-69  SAC 
budget. 

Six  hours,  43  minutes  and  count- 
less speeches  later,  council  approv- 
ed the  $410,481  budget  including 
proposed  expenditures  of  1390,481. 

The  main  source  of  revenue  will 
be  the  new  $12  SAC  fee  to  be  col- 
lected from  a  projected  21,343  stu- 
dents, raising  $256,716. 

Other  important  revenue  produc- 
ing items  are  the  Printing  Bureau 
($56,500),   the  various  Blue  and 


White  Society  projects  ($26,390), 
($14,400)  reV1TCd  McGi"  Weekend 
Major  expenses  will  include  staff 
salaries  $38,615),  per  capita  mem- 
bership fees  in  the  Canadian  and 

ill?"0  Umon  of  Students  ($29 
and  almost  $13,000  for  the 
increased  programming  of  Radio 
Varsity. 

Amid  demands  .for  quorum 
counts,  speeches  about  priorities 
and  urgmgs  from  all  sides  to  "keep 
the  meeting  moving,"  council 
agreed  to  maintain  a  contingency 
reserve  of  not  less  than  $21,954 
and  then  decided  to  increase '  the 
P™P°f d  s«rplus  to  $20,000  from 
515,000. 


This  double-barrelled  motion  dic- 
tated a  $5,000  cut  in  expenses,  and 
council  promptly  began  the  prun- 
ing job  in  earnest. 

President-elect  Steven  Langdon 
suffered  two  unexpected  defeats 
as  $2,700  was  trimmed  from  two 
of  his  campaign  projects  —  inter- 
disciplinary educational  programs 
and  a  proposal  to  encourage  stu- 
dent feedback  on  SAC  policies. 

Next  to  feel  the  pinch  was  The 
Varsity,  as  $2,000  was  quickly  lop- 
ped off  the  $25,000  SAC  grant. 

Varsity  general  manager  Bob 
Parkins  said  the  reduction  would 
force  The  Varsity  to  cut  back  pro- 
duction in  February  and  March  (of 
1969),  "just  when  the  most  import- 


ant news  is  taking  place." 

As  the  debate  dragged  on,  Coun- 
cil trimmed  $5,100  from  the  pro- 
posed furniture  co-op  only  to  trans- 
fer most  of  it  to  the  proposed  co- 
op bookstore. 

The  bookstore  budget  now 
stands  at  $10,800. 

The  proposed  student  informat- 
ion bureau,  another  Langdon  cam- 
paign project,  lost  $1,000  and  a 
similar  amount  was  excised  from 
the  plans  of  the  drama  committee. 

"We  need  a  sacrificial  lamb 
about  now,"  admitted  the  newly- 
elected  cultural  affairs  commis- 
sioner Mark  Freiman  (III  UC), 
"and  it  looks  like  the  drama  com- 
mittee is  it."  see  SAC  page  3 


It  was  a  long,  long  night.  It  started  at  3  p.m.,  in  full  daylight.  It  ended  at  6:43  a.m.,  in 
near-daylight.  Some  left.  Some  stayed.  Some  catnapped.  It  was  the  longest  joint  SAC 
meeting  in  history. 
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Summer  education  project  still  alive 


By  KATHY  BARCZA 

Despite  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Varsity  Summei 
Education  Project  is  alive 
and  kicking  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  Tom  Faulkner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Students  Coun- 
cil ,and  Bob  Bossin,  SAC  ed- 
ucation commissioner. 

Bossin  explained  that  this 
summer's  session  is  the  pre- 
partory  stage  to  a  summer 
experimental  educational  pro- 
gram centred  on  high  school 
students  from  "economical- 
ly-deprived" urban  regions. 

Volunteers  will  be  trained 
through  the  Canadian  Urban 
Training  Centre  as  resource 
people  for  such  a  project. 


which  would  begin  in  ear 
nest  in  the  summer  of  1969. 

Although  academic  re- 
search, lectures  and  seminars 
will  constitute  part  of  the 
training  program,  the  emph- 
asis will  be  on  first-hand  ex 
perience  and  practical  appli- 
cation. Settlement  house 
work,  for  example,  is  the  sort 
of  direct  learning  situation 
encouraged  by  the  Centre. 
Trainees  may  live  togethei 
About  25  underprivileged 
high  school  students  were  to 
be  selected  for  the  project  to 
live  on  campus  in  one  of 
the  residences.  Resource 
people  would  have  included 
interested  students,  teachers 


In  response  to  popular  demand,  there  will  be  no 
more  issues  of  The  Varsity  this  year. 

Eager  summer  reporters  please  turn  to  page  29  for 
information  on  the  Summer  Varsity. 

The  staff  of  The  Varsity  wishes  all  its  readers  good 
luck  in  the  coming  exams.  As  usual,  we're  beyond  hopL 

Thanks  to  Jerry  for  the  flowers. 


social  workers  and  the  like. 

But  several  problems  were 
raised  by  George  Markl,  a 
former  Company  of  Y  o  u  n  g 
Canadians  consultant. 

One  of  his  objections  was 
the  assumption  that  a  cam- 
pus environment  is  necessar- 
ily a  good  tiling  for  such 
adolescents. 

He  said  the  affluent  univer- 
sity environment  could  create 
problems  for  students — who 
had  to  return  to  less  amply 
equipped  high  schools,  and 
for  principals  of  such  schools 
— who  had  to  cope  with  the 
possibly  disillusioned  stud- 
ents. 

The  Varsity  Summer  Edu- 
cation Project  for  this  year 
is  a  direct  atempt  to  avoid 
these  problems  before  they 
arise  in  the  context  of  an  ex 
perimental  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Volunteers  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  program.  If 
you  wish  to  participate  you 
can  sign  up  at  the  SAC  office 


SAC  backs  down 

By  DAVE  FRANK 

The  Students  Administrative  Council  Wednesday  nieht 
beat  a  mild  retreat  on  the  residence  fees  front,  coverimfits 
trail  with  a  seven-point  program. 

SAC  rejected  the  $10  levy  on  all  students  which  was 
proposed  last  week  as  a  temporary  solution  to  the  residence 
tees  crisis.  At  that  time  SAC  President  Tom  Faulkner  and 
f  resident-elect  Steve  Langdon  vigorously  defended  the  move, 
saying  it  would  offset  the  immediate  problem  and  buv  the  ad- 
ministration's support  for  a  campaign  for  a  long-term  solu- 
tion. 

But  by  Wednesday  night  they  had  changed  their  minds. 
Langdon  said  the  administration  had  been  "not  at  all  han- 
py'  about  the  proposal.  In  the  face  of  this  "discouragement " 
he  didn't  want  to  go  ahead  with  the  levy. 

"It  was  irrelevant,"  he  said.  "It  would  not  have  won  our 
demands. 

Faulkner  agreed.  There  was  no  justification  for  the  levy 
unless  it  was  certain  there  would  be  some  success. 

"Otherwise  we  are  simply  subsidizing  students  in  resi- 
dence, who  are  generally  from  higher  income  families." 

SAC  now  is  asking  that: 

—part  of  the  of  the  $240,000  amortization  costs  be  met 
trom  the  university's  funds,  and  not  from  fees; 

—residences  be  provided  for  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
colleges  as  soon  as  possible; 

—a  joint  student-administration  committee  be  formed 
to  plan  all  future  residences; 

—all  financial  records  of  existing  and  proposed  student 
housing  projects  be  open; 

.  — SAC  and  the  Board  of  Governors  co-operate  in  a  cam- 
paign to  urge  the  Ontario  government  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
supplying  capital  grants  for  university  residence  construc- 
tion. 

The  two  new  points  are  that  SAC  hold  a  province-wide 
summer  workshop  on  student  housing  and  that  the  whole 
question  be  raised  at  this  summer's  joint  meeting  of  On- 
tario student  leaders  and  university  presidents. 

But  as  several  irate  council  members  pointed  out,  the 
tact  is  that  students  in  university  residences  will  be  paving 
about  $130  extra  in  the  fall  and  "SAC  offers  only  workshops 
and  meetings." 

Langdon  suggested  that  in  the  fall  SAC  might  find  "some 
other  way  of  dramatizing  our  opposition  to  the  sharp  escal- 
ation of  fees." 


Student  dies  in  HH 

By  SUSAN  REISLER 

George  Anderson,  a  second-year  Physical  and  Health 
Education  student  in  apparent  perfect  health  collapsed 
and  died  Wednesday  in  the  Hart  House  gymnasium. 

He  had  taken  his  only  health  examination  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  health  service  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

At  that  time  Anderson  showed  no  signs  of  heart  trouble 
and  was  given  an  A  rating. 

An  autopsy  performed  Wednesday  revealed  an  abnor- 
mality of  the  heart.  Dr.  G.  E.  Wodehouse  of  the  health  ser- 
vice said  then  that  the  reasons  for  the  abnormality  would 
not  be  known  for  48  hours. 

Unless  Anderson  had  complained  about  his  heart,  Dr. 
Wodehouse  said,  it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  a 
hospital  to  have  detected  the  disease.  Had  he  done  so  he 
would  have  been  given  a  detailed  heart  examination. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Anderson,  as  a  physical  ed- 
ucation student,  to  take  a  medical  examination  every  vear. 
This  is  only  required  of  students  participating  in  compe- 
titive sports. 

Other  users  of  the  Hart  House  equipment,  such  as 
graduate  students  and  alumni,  are  not  required  to  have  an 
annual  examination  but  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 


PAT  AND  JOSEPH  HAIR  DESIGNERS 

I1U  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

STUDENT'S  DISCOUNT 

MON  TO  THURS.  ONLY 
PATRICK,  JOSEPH,  PETER,  JOHN: 
Cut  and  Set  S5.00        Cut  Only  $3.00 
Shompoe  and  Set  from  $3.00 

CLARA  AND  ROSE: 
Cut  and  Set  S4.00         Cut  Only  S2.00 
Shompoo  and  Set  from  $2  00 

These  prices  ovoilable  to  stut.onts  ontv.  


CATALYST 

TUESDAY  MARCH  19 

50/  AT  THE  BOOKSTORE 
AND  ALL  COLLEGE  OUTLETS 

CATALYST 


SILENT  QUAKER  MEETING 

The  common  form  of  Quoker  worship  is  on  hour  of  s««Ke.  We 
find  thot  in  this  silence  there  may  be  o  real  meeting  of  people, 
one  with  another,  and  each  with  God.  The  e*penence  moy  « 
refreshing,  challenging,  disturbing  or  merely  dull,  according  to 
what  each  brings  to  it.  Any  of  those  present  may  be  moved  to 
speck,  or  the  meeting  moy  find  its  strength  in  silence. 

For  further  information,  call  921-0368  or  come  to 
60  LOWTHER  AVENUE  (North  of  Bloor,  east  of  St.  George)  any 
Sunday  at  11  a.m.  Coffee  is  usually  served  after  the  meeting  and 
there  is  time  for  informol  discussion.  There  is  also  on  active 
young  people's  group. 


TRINITY 

UNITED  CHURCH 

«7  Bloor  St.  W.  »t  Wslmer  Rd. 
Minister: 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Watt,  B.A.B.O. 
Organist:  John  W.  Linn 


1 1  A.M. 

"Where  the  Colours  ore" 

7:30  P.M. 

"Is  it  true  —  (5)  The 
Bible's  out  of  Date?" 

8:30  P.M. 

Trinity  Young  Adults 

Students  Welcome  of  all 
Services. 


Population  explosion  due  next  fall 


"The  Population  Explos- 
ion" will  hit  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  about  nine 
months.  Volunteers  are 
urgenty  needed  to  prepare 
for  the  event. 

This  year's  International 
Teach-in,  tentatively  sche- 
duled for  Oct.  25-27,  will 
examine  the  scientific,  social 
and  philosophical  aspects  ct 
this  urgent  problem. 

"Surely  it  is  a  great 
moral  issue  to  decrease  suf- 
fering and  bring  the  world's 
population  in  balance  with 
tis  environment,"  says  Zoo- 
logy   Professor    J.  Bruce 


UNIVERSITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

010  Spodino  (Opp.  New  College) 

The  Firy  Furnace  five 

will  appear  at  our 
Coffee  House  Sunday 
March  17th  7:30  p.m. 


CHURCH 
922-1 8B4 


266-8077  DON  JOHNSON 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANT 


BLOOR  STREET 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Huron  and  Bloor  Streets 

MINISTERS: 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 
Rev.  Donald  A.  Gillies 

1 1 :00  o.m. 

"The  Nemesis  of  Power 
at  Calvary" 

(3)  The  Intellectual: 
Dr.  E.  M.  Howse 

7:30  p.m. 

"A  Lover's  Quorrel 
with  the  World" 

(An  experiment  in  worship) 
Words  by  Robert  Frost 

CAMPUS  CLUB  FOLLOWS 


YORKMINSTER 
PARK 

Yonge  Subway  to  St.  Clair 

Minister 
REV.  JOHN  GLADSTONE 

11  A.M. 
"A  Judge  under 
Judgement" 

7  P.M. 

"Our  Matchless  Christ" 
1)  Hit  Wonderful  Face 

8:15  p.m.  Fellowship  Hour 
Musical  Director:  Douglas  Elliott 


African  Student  Night 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

HURON  at  D'ARCY 
March  24,  1948  —  7:00  p  m. 

SERMON  TOPIC: 

"The  African 
in  the  Bible" 

Meet  Canodions  of  African 
descent  If  interested  phone 
Rev.  Kelsie  466-4053 


Falls,  Chairman  of  the 
Teach-in.  "If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of 
life,  we  must  be  concerned 
about  quantity. 

"The  only  humane  solu- 
tion lies  in  matching  'death 
control'  with  'birth  control', 
but  social  religious,  eco- 
nomic, racial  and  political 
as  well  as  technical  obstacles 
lie  in  the  way",  says  Dr. 
Falls. 

Canada's  role  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  will 
be   also  examined. 

"Proposed  reforms  of  the 
criminal  code  promise  to 
correct  our  own  hypocritic- 
al legislation  regarding  birth 
control",  says  Dr.  Falls.  Our 
immigration  and  foreign 
policies  will  also  receive 
scrutiny. 

Dr.  W.  Friend,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  will  be 
Vice-Chairman  and  Dr.  H. 
Regier,  Department  of  Zoo- 
logy, will  be  Programme 
Committee  Chairman. 

Volunteers  are  requested 
to  phone  928-3508,  or  drop 
into  the  International  Teach- 
in  Centre,  91  St.  George,  on 
Monday,  March  18. 


HILLEL 

Hi  Mel  Aliyah  Committee 
announces 

MR.  G.  AMIR 

Director  of  Culture  and  Education 
of  Israel  for  the  Diaspora 


"Aliyah  and  the  Opportunities 
for  Youth  for  Living  Or 
Working  in  Israel". 
Monday,  March  IB,  1:00  p.m.,  U.C, 
Room  214 


xiiccolini 


suits,  coats,  car  coats,  rainwear, 
at  fashion  stores  everywhere. 
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New  SAC  executive  picked 


The  Students  Administrative  Council 
should  not  seek  "an  ideologically  correct  ex- 
ecutive and  council,"  President-elect  Stephen 
Langdon  said  in  his  inaugural  address  Werl- 
nesday  night. 

"SAC  should  be  a  group  thing;  vVe  should 
relate  as  people,  not  politicians." 

Student  government,  Langdon  insisted 
should  demonstrate  that  politics  can  be  run 
on  an  element  of  trust  with  "person-to-per- 
son  contacts,  not  elitist  dictation." 

Everything  SAC  does  next  year  will  con- 
cern some  aspect  of  education,  Langdon 
said. 

"We  are  dedicated  to  building  a  new 
university  community  and  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  that  community." 


BarkwSf  a'S  TnT'™  B°b 
Laurel  Se  ton  (in  S^fr? °"  coranussioner.- 
mittoo  ™  u-  u  »MC),  university  com- 
vcl  ■  c.°-*ai™™;  and  Jennifer  Penny  (II 
UC),  judical  committee  co-chairman    *  ( 

Toni  McNamara  (III  SMC)  is  external 
affairs  commissioner,  Jane  Brewin  (II  UC 
was  acclaimed  to  the  services  commission  ' 

educati^  Wemick  (SGS)  heads  ne!rt  y^r's 

(Ili  I  r?  comi?lss'°n.  and  Mark  Freiman 

Rob  rTn,  ,1S  ,CrUTUKraI  atfairs  commissioner. 

Uons  ,n  g  35  ("  New)  t00k  the  communica- 
tions commission  seat. 

unive^hEL  organizer  Bob  Rae  is  next  year's 
comn,fA  y  c°m,,,lttee  chairman.  The  judicial 
comm.ttee  chairmanship  went  to  Alberto  Di 
Giovanni  (I  SMC). 


Blood  drive  drips  to  the  end 


The  spring  blood  drive  is 
staggering  to  a  finish,  with 
only  the  dentistry  faculty 
sutpassing  its  total. 

There  is  still  time  to  give. 
Today's  clinics  are  at  the 
main  library  from  9  a.m.  to 


4  p.m.  and  at  the  medical 
building  from  11  a.m.  to  2 
p.m. 

A  clinic  at  67  College  St. 
will  be  open  Monday  and 
Tuesday  from  noon  to  3:30 


Alberta  students  march,  win  review 

EDMONTON  (CUP)  —  The  Alberta  government  Tues- 
day promised  3,000  students  marching  on  the  legislature  that 
it  would  review  the  University  of  Alberta's  operating  grant. 

Armed  with  a  6,500-signature  petition  the  U  of  A  stu- 
dents assembled  on  campus,  hoisted  placards  and  marched 
the  mile  and  a  half  to  the  legislature  to  protest  an  announ- 
:ed  tuition  fee  hike  of  $100. 

The  university's  board  of  governors  recently  recom- 
mended the  increase  because,  they  say,  the  operating  grant 
rom  the  governemnt  is  insufficient. 

A  government  statement  promised  consideration  of  the 
operating  grant  at  its  next  executive  council  meeting  and  an 
investigation  of  student  charges  of  inequities  in  the  distri- 
bution of  student  aid. 


SAC  budget 

continued  from  page  1 


Between  the  cuts,  the  SAC 
members  agreed  to  a  $185 
increase  in  the  President's 
residence  fee  and  approved 
a  special  $1,500  grant  to  col- 
lege and  faculty  educational 
programs. 

The  lengthy  discussions 
produced  $11,800  in  cuts, 
offset  by  increases  of  $6,685. 
The  net  result  is  only  $115 
more  than  the  magic  num- 
ber of  $5,000.  As  yet,  no-one 
is  quite  sure  what  happens 
to  the  $115. 

Several  important  budget- 
ary items  managed  to  em- 
erge unscathed  from  the  ser- 
ies of  agonizing  reapprais- 
als. 

The  ever-troubled  Blue 
and  White  Society  may  be 
bankrolled  to  the  extent  of 
$5,205,  subject  to  the  approv 
al  of  the  cultural  affairs 
commission. 

"In  view  of  the  upcoming 
debacle  at  O'Keefe  Centre, 
there  may  not  be  a  Blue  and 
White  on  Monday,"  declar 
ed  Mike  McGee  (III  SMC). 

He  was  referring  to  the 
poor  ticket  sale  for  the  Blue 
and  White  Revisited  show 
scheduled  for  Sunday  even- 
ing. 

A  motion  by  Engineering 
rep  Rick  Seppala  (I  APSC) 
to  delete  the  full-time  edu- 
cation consultant  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  after  Presi- 
dent-elect Langdon  said  the 
motion  "tears  down  all  the 
assumptions  about  the  im- 


portance of  education  pro- 
gra  that  were  built  up 
during  the  election  cam- 
paign." 

Debating  union  chairman 
Derek  Allen  (III  Trin)  suc- 
cessfully fought  off  attempts 
to  reduce  the  $2,500  debat- 
ing budget. 

Allen  said  the  UTDU  plans 
to  hold  an  international  de- 
bating tournament  in  Novem- 
ber and  hopes  to  prove  that 
debating  can  be  "an  integral 
part  of  the  maturing  of  intel- 
ligent students." 

Supporting  the  UTDU  posi- 
tion, St.  Mike's  freshman 
Alberto  Di  Giovanni  told 
council  he  remembered  one 
debate  which  attracted  on- 
ly 10  students. 

"It  was  on  No  Salvation 
Outside  the  Church,  and 
with  a  topic  like  that,  what 
do  you  expect?" 

After  a  brief  debate  SAC 
approved  provisions  for  an 
advertising  salesman  for  Ra- 
dio Varsity  and  ratified  a 
$300  for  the  first  SAC  press 
officer,  Varsity  reporter 
Kathy  Adams  (II  UC). 

At  5:55  a.m.  one  sleepy 
SAC  member  looked  out 
the  window  and  suddenly 
exclaimed.  "Good  grief,  peo- 
ple are  starting  to  go  to 

Council  snapped  out  of  its 
lethargy  and  quickly  cut 
$2,000  from  the  budget. 

At  6:26  procedural  expert 
Art  Mcllwain  (II  APSC)  an- 
nounced, "The  sun  is  n°w 
fully  up!" 


p.m.  and  from  5:30  p.m.  to 
8:30  p.m. 
The  results  to  present  are: 

Food  Science    1 

Library  Science    3 

Music    7 

Wycliffe    g 

Knox    II 

Miscellaneous    13 

Law    13 

'mmarmel    14 

Architecture    24 

PHE    24 

Innis    27 

POTS   :   28 

Staff    24 

Pharmacy    42 

Nursing    47 

Forestry    49 

Graduate  Students    95 

Meds    104 

New    182 

Trinity    143 

UC   212 

Dentistry   213 

Victoria    237 

SMC   256 

APSC  328 

One  minute  later,  the  as- 
sembled handful  passed  the 
services  commission  budget. 

A  few  moment's  later,  the 
loquacious  Mr.  McGee  came 
within  one  vote  of  abolish- 
ing the  Harvard  and  Tar- 
heel weekends. 

At  6:38,  the  budget,  all 
$410,481  of  it,  was  finally 
approved. 

Council  gave  a  resounding 
vote  of  thanks  and  appreciat- 
ion to  outgoing  president 
Tom  Faulkner. 

"I  just  happen  to  have  a 
few  farewell  remarks  pre- 
pared," Faulkner  said  sober- 
ly. (No  mean  feat,  that,  af- 
ter 15  solid  hours  of  debate). 

Council  groaned. 

"All  students  are  fickle; 
I've  had  it,"  Faulkner  smil- 
ed. 

Council  cheered. 

Seconds  later,  at  6:43 
Thursday  morning,  it  was  all 
over  for  another  year. 


VARSITY  STAF- 
FERS are  reminded  of 
the  staff  banquet  Sa- 
turday, and  friends  of 
Varsity  (those  who 
voted  against  the  $2,000 
cut  Wednesday  night) 
are  invited  to  a  Varsity 
final  party  after  the 
banquet.  Details  in  the 
office.  Strange  things 
often  happen  at  these 
final  parties.  Don't 
miss  it. 


Mart  House  %■ 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE  PRESENTS 
TORONTO  RENAISSANCE  QUINTET 

directed  by 
Wolfgang  Grunsky 
Ploying  the  Hart  House  Viols 
Thursday,  March  20th 
Music  Room,  4-5  p.m. 

and 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC  STAGE  BAND 

Sunday  March  24th 
Great  Hall  -  8:00  p.m. 
Ladies  may  be  invited  by  members 
NO  tickets  Required 
Admission  FREE 


SUMMER  VARSITY 

Every  Friday  for  6  Weeks 
beginning  Fri.  July  5th. 

Ad  Deadlines  12  noon  Tuesdays 
Submit  copy  to  S.A.C.  Office  main  campus 


NASSAU  242 

go  'souse9  to  the  sun 


That's  where  it's  at  this 
summer.  -  The  Bahamas. 

It's  Canada  C  o  I  I  e  ge 
week  in  Nassau.  It  costs 
$243.70  -  there,  back, 
and  everything  in  bet- 
ween. You  don't  have  to 
be  a  U  of  T  student  to  be 
eligible.  You  can  be  a  se 
cretary,  a  construction 
worker,  a  professor,  a 
campus  cop,  even  a  sen- 
ate board  member  or  an 
i  n  t  i  m  ate  acquaintance 
thereof. 

Read  on  carefully,  it'll 
singe  your  eyebrows. 

The  $243.70  includes 
the  four-hour  flights  there 
and  back  (food  and  booze 
included);  limousine  ser- 
vice to  the  Montagu 
Beach  Hotel;  use  of  golf 
courses,  tennis  courts, 
pools;  an  evening  or  after- 
noon aboard  the  Tropic 
Bird  complete  with  Cal- 
ypso band;  free  entertain- 
ment nightly;  easy  access 
to  downtown  Nassau;  ali 
tips;  two  meals  a  day;  and 
the  coolest  (air  condit- 
ioned) pads. 


The  trips  last  for  seven 
days.  There  are  three  (Ap- 
ril 29,  May  5,  May  H>. 
Remember  seats  are  lim- 
ited so  make  your  reser- 
vation early. 


Remember  the  following  U  of  T  students  they  are  your 
Mr.  Campus  representatives: 

ROGER  OATLEY,  AL  PURSER,  KEVIN  DORE 
BERT  GARRET,  GEORGE  GLOVER,  JUNE  KEEFE 

AT 

449-3869 
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"The  obsession  to  quote  others  rother  than  to  rely 
on  one's  own  words,  is  a  phenomenon  ot  modern  pub- 
lic ond  literary  life  cultivated  by  journalist*  and 
scholars.  For  the  journalist  it  is  a  way  of  playing 
tricks  and  games:  he  con  sloy  a  mem  with  his  own 
words;  he  con  suggest  to  his  reader  a  sense  of  im- 
mediacy^— often  false;  he  con  endow  his  writing  with 


outhoritativeness — often  artificial.  The  scholar  does 
some  of  the  same  things  with  quotes,  but  he  Is  also 
eager  to  be  authoritative.  So  he  quotes  others — 
usually  scholars — in  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later 
they  will  quote  him  in  return." 

— Columbia  Journalism  Rcviw, 
Summer,  1967. 


".  .  .  ond  so  as  for  as  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  in  my  research,  President  John- 
son was  o  minor  president  despite  the  in- 
tense controversy  during  his  lifetime." 

"Hmm,  yes,  a  very  able  presentation  Miss 
Goldblott,  very  balanced.  Perhaps  there  ore 
some  questions  from  other  members  of 
this  class  before  we  start  in  .  .  .  No?  .  .  . 
very  well.  Perhaps  I  shall  start.  Does  any- 
one know  the  origins  of  that  Vietnam  war 
that  Miss  Goldblott  has  mentioned  was  the 
cause  of  a  good  deal  of  the  controversy? 

"Miss  Smith,  do  you?  .  .  .  No?  Well,  there 
is  o  theory  that  it  was  really  a  civil  war  in 
the  southern  port  of  the  country  in  which  a 
group  of  patriots  tried  to  overthrow  o  repres- 
sive ruling  military  clique.  Do  you  agree 
with  that  view  Miss  Smith?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  would  agree." 

"Hmm,  and  Mr.  Jones  I  see  you  have 
your  hond  up." 

"Well  .according  to  the  books  that  I  read 
the  war  was  the  result  of  aggression  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  country.  A  Com- 
munist government  was  in  control  up  there 
ond  it  sent  soldiers  down  all  the  time  to  sub- 
vert the  southern  government.  And  so  when 
the  United  States  sent  troops  over  there, 
they  were  just  protecting  an  ally  and  so  I 
think  that  President  Johnson  was  right  in 
his  war  policies." 

"Hm,  I  see.  What  do  the  rest  of  you  think 
obout  that?" 

"I  agree  with  him  because  I  read  Prof. 
Fromm's  book  and  he  seems  to  have  a  lot 
of  focts  to  support  his  theory." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hanson,  but  what  about  the 
Criticism  I  make  in  my  book  that  the  United 
States  was  fighting  an  undeclared  war  and 
that  with  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
United  States,  the  Communists  still  weren't 
defeated.  Perhaps  this  proves  that  it  must 
have  been  an  indigenous  and  popularly- 
supported  movement  that  the  U.S.  was  fight- 
ing? Miss  Goldblott,  do  you  hove  something 
to  add?" 

"Yes,  I  think  we  should  also  mention 
your  other  major  point  that  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  was  corrupt  ond  not  real- 
ly worth  supporting.  After  all  a  government 
that  doesn't  have  the  allegiance  of  its  own 
people  is  bound  to  fall  or  will  have  to  be 
propped  up  forever." 

"Yes  good  point.  Do  you  agree,  Miss  Boi- 
lond?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I'm  not 
really  interested  in  this  little  quarrel,  be- 
cause that's  all  I  think  it  was  a  quarrel.  I 
want  to  get  on  and  discuss  the  big  war." 

"That  comes  up  next  term,  Miss  Borland, 
and  I  do  think  that  this  little  quarrel  as  you 
rail  it,  was  a  rather  strategic  historical  point 
There  is,  of  course,  one  school  of  thought 
mot  places  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
the  American  Empire  with  this  war.  There 
are  also  people  ■ —  although  this  viewpoint 
hos  been  reinterpreted  and  challenged  quite 
persuasively  in  recent  years  —  that  the 
United  States  pressed  this  war  further  and 
further  to  spork  a  war  wth  China." 

"Oh,  but  Sir,  we  can  see  that  by  hind- 
sight. Nobody  ot  the  time  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  then.  Personally  I'm  not 
interested  in  any  of  these  things.  Why  can't 
we  hurry  and  get  to  the  modern  ports  of  this 
course?" 

"I  sympathize  with  your  boredom.  Miss 
Smith,  but  this  is  a  crucial  period  in  this 
course.  I  think  we  should  try  to  understand 
it  fully.  The  war  is  an  important  aspect  in 
our  discussion  of  President  Johnson.  Did 
anyone  read  the  book  by  Professor  Jones?" 

"1  did,  or  ot  least  I  glanced  through  it  to 
prepare  this  report.  I  didn't  get  much  out  of 
it.  It  was  too  detailed  talking  about  some 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  involving  some  ships 
or  something." 

"But  Miss  Goldblott,  did  you  not  find  his 
argument  crucial  to  your  evaluation  of  Mr. 
Johnson?  What  about  the  Congressional 
hearings  Prof.  Jones  analyzes  which  showed 


the  history  tutorial 

that  the  Johison  government  convinced  the 
people  of  the  United  Stotes  that  there  was 
aggression  from  the  north  without  actually 
showing  any  evidence  that  North  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  had  actually  invaded  the  South? 

"Yes,  I  saw  that  but  I  don't  think  it  very 
significant.  Just  because  the  government 
didn't  really  prove  there  was  aggression  does 
not  really  mean  there  wasn't  any.  I  think  we 
should  look  at  the  other  side  in  oil  this  too. 
I  know  if  I  were  president  of  North  Vietnam 
I  would  attack  the  south  and  try  to  get  that 
part  of  the  country  joined  back  to  the  North. 

"Interesting  point.  But  I  think  what  we 
must  look  at  here  is  the  reaction  of  the  Am- 
erican people  to  this  revelation.  Remember 
President  Johson  was  soon  voted  out  of  of- 
fice. Could  it  possibly  be  that  the  people  did 
feel  they  had  been  duped  and  that  this  was 
really  the  basis  of  the  resentment  ogainst 
Mr.  Johnson?" 

"I  think  it  could  be.  But  some  of  the 
authors  I  read  said  the  agitation  against  Mr. 
Johnson  was  caused  by  people  who  were 
lazy  and  didn't  want  to  leave  their  comfor- 
table homes  to  go  and  fight  and  protect 
their  country." 

"Well,  what  do  the  others  think  of  that 
Mr.  Bossin  you  haven't  said  o  great  deol 
so  far.  What  do  you  think." 

"Well,  I  haven't  read  any  of  these  books 
yet  because  I've  been  working  on  another 
essay,  but  I  think  that  it's  quite  possible  " 
"But  Sir,  don't  you  think  that  people 
who  were  against  the  war  and  against  Pres- 
ident Johnson  just  might  hove  done  it  be- 
cause they  were  truly  worried  obout  what  a 
horrible  war  it  was." 

"I  don't  agree  with  that  sir,  because  after 
all  what  did  they  know  obout  the  war.  The 
real  facts  didn't  come  out  till  later  and  I 
think  the  State  Department  had  more  facts 
than  the  people  did." 

"But  the  facts  when  they  come  out  later 
showed  that  the  United  States  was  at  fault 
in  the  war." 

"But  those  were  all  facts  revealed  by  the 
other  side  and  we  really  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  was  true  and  what  was  prop- 
aganda. And  Prof.  Fromm  makes  the  point 
that  the  North  refused  to  negotiate  a  peace 
throughout  all  this  period.  If  they  knew  the 
war  was  wrong,  why  didn't  they  want  to 
stop  it.  I  think  they  were  just  trying  to  get 
all  they  could." 

"Yes,  there  is  that  point,  Miss  Smith,  out 
I  think  I  have  answered  that  point  in  my 
book.  Did  you  read  that?" 

"I  only  had  time  to  read  your  article  in 
the  Heath  collection,  sir  and  that  part 
wasn't  in  there." 

"Yes,  well  the  editors  chose  an  unfortu- 
nate section  of  the  book.  But  my  point  was 
that  if  the  North  were  to  negotiate — which 
by  the  way  they  offered  to  at  times  but  the 
United  States  wasn't  willing  to  include  the 
rebels  in  the  south  in  their  talks.  If  the 
North  were  to  negotiate,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose.  Re- 
member the  country  was  divided  unnatur- 
ally and  supposedly  temporarily.  Negotiat- 
ions would  have  legitimized  that  divsion  and 
given  the  south  free  hand  to  keep  on  ruling 
the  way  its  leaders  pleased." 
"I  would  agree  with  that." 
"However,  does  that  not  contradict  what 
you  have  just  said?" 

"Not  really.  I  think  both  views  could  be 
correct.  After  all,  Prof.  Fromm  makes  a  very 
good  case  for  his  side." 

"I  don't  wish  to  discuss  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  Fromm  logistical  method  here, 
Goodness  knows  I  hove  enough  heated  de- 
bates with  my  colleagues  in  the  department 
on  that.  Perhaps  we  should  get  back  to  the 
original  point,  though.  I  see  the  time  is  mo- 
ving along  here.  Can  we  moke  any  sort  of 
conclusions  about  President  Johnson  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  just  discussed." 
"I  don't  think  so,  Sir,  because,  well,  after 


all,  if  we  can't  even  agree  on  the  war  we 
surely  can't  make  a  judgment  on  whether 
President  Johnson  was  correct  in  fighting 

it." 

"Do  the  rest  of  you  feel  that  too?  Surely 
the  matter  of  bombing  the  North  is  fairly 
clear-cut.  There  is  no  doubt  any  more  that 
the  bombings  killed  many  civilians  ond  yet 
President  Johnson  refused  to  stop  them.  In 
fact  he  even  stepped  them  up  in  1968  in  an 
attempt  to  boost  his  sagging  political  pros- 
pects. And  there  have  been  impressive  stat- 
istics cited  that  show  that  South  Vietnam's 
rice  agriculture  was  virtually  ruined  as  a  re- 
sult of  defoliation  and  crop  destroying  acti- 
vities by  the  U.S.  military?  Can  we  base 
some  arguments  on  these? 

"I  think  we  can,  but  I  think  these  are  on- 
ly minor  things,  Sir.  The  war  is  really  the 
point  here  and  that's  what  I've  said  in  my 
essay.  That  your  view  of  President  Johnson 
varies  depending  on  the  facts  you  look  at. 
I  think  he  was  a  kind  of  dislikeable  old  mon 
who  was  just  a  bit  clumsy  and  tactless.  I 
think  a  good  part  of  the  unfavorable  opinion 
about  him  was  based  on  that  kind  of  sho!- 
low  emotional  reaction  against  his  personal- 
ity." 

"I  think  the  same,  Sir.  I  don't  think  we 
have  enough  facts  to  make  a  good  judg- 
ment and  can  really  only  go  on  the  books 
written  and  if  they  can't  agree,  how  can 

we?" 

"Perhaps  that  is  that,  then.  President 
Johnson  may  have  been  bad  and  good  and 
maybe  a  little  of  both.  Well,  let's  see  next 
veek,  we  go  on  to  President  Robert  Kennedy, 
an  even  more  controversial  historical  fig- 
ure and  Miss  Smith  will  be  reporting  on  that 
problem. 
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phil  bingley  has  decided  to  become  •  flower  child,  harriot 
kideckcl  decided  to  stay,  gilday  brought  his  record  player, 
torn  collins,  and  jonice  jonnson  brought  an  extra  cose  of 
beer,  and  the  office  was  more  or  less  stoned,  perly  (brother- 
ot)  worked  alone  with  Columbia  colton  and  soupy  brydson. 
switxmon  barks  at  ampersand  donnl  burns  popors  on  kos- 
par's  lap  (no  loss  says  gcllius).  mickleburgh  made  love  and 
was  sick,  he  says,  morrison  hos  denied  this,  alfoldl  liked  con- 
tact sport,  koehler  and  rotenberg,  llndsoy  too  developed, 
weinstock  head  dev.  how  con  you  possibly  get  In  all  the  in. 
dispensable  people  —  hornet  ond  cowan,  kothy  adomi, 
bottom-button  vest,  mellndo  the  phoner,  groner  the  opera- 
ter,  reisler  who  shimes,  feldman,  anne  boody  who  reads, 
cruchley,  adorns,  weiberg  end  waldmon.  carter  erlichmonn 
and  "violet  eyes"  frank,  farion  Johnson  Johnson  ot  two  loves, 
tired-fsooc  end  peletiik,  mory  kate  (7  is  that  right),  laurie 
(outer  new,  wendy  dermis,  kothy  williams,  bev  and  gym 
matt  Stein,  Sharon  schocter,  bearded  kesterton.  hilly  tony, 
boster  meir  Ingrid,  bourgeois  warren  ond  sue  hodgson.  kothy 
tow-lnger,  kothy  barcza,  holven  and  jim  Hamilton,  year's 
over,  special  thanks  to  graham,  carson,  volkle,  and  bob, 
without  whom  this  paper  would  not  have  been  possible, 
moke  room  for  henry  ond  'mocrae  (they  can't  get  along), 
•fs  been  a  good  year,  better  luck  for  next,  to  everybody, 
see  you  then,  and  many  thanks  to  our  gallant  advertising 
deportment,  you  to  lioncl. 


Vietnam  again? 


Under  an  aura  of  stunted  perspective  m„ 
printed  in  this  publication  during  £ °pS  v™  h™"01"* 
ticized  both  the  position  of  the  United  Spates  mYh„  °r" 
in  Vietnam  and,  of  Canada,  often  labeled a  "si tent  T 
complice."  anenc  ac- 

Perhaps  more  students  should  re-read  their  mn* 
history  tots  before  condemning  the  rote  of  the  u  ? 
vernment.  u,°-  Jl°- 

I  am  not  defending  war;  yet  could  wo  &  j 
freedom  and  feel  satisfied  with  our  af-™^i^tnj0y . our 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  .mtZ^eZ^TX 
munist  enslavement?  u  001X1 

Undoubtedly,  this  viewpoint  seems  too  orthodox  t„ 
be  acceptable  to  students  seeking  the  radical  and  ertula 
rating.  However,  I  should  like  to  enclose  a  convSnl 
article  reprinted  in  the  Christian  Science  Monu7™S 
explains  in  lucid  terms:  wuicn 

1)  Why  the  United  States  must  stay  in  Vietnam 

2)  That  America  is  fighting  for  us  vletnam- 

(Mr.)  K.P.  Brady 
School  of  easiness 

(Ed  note:  Somewhere  in  the  burst  of  mail  this  last 
week,  we  have  misplaced  the  article  in  question  before 
we  had  a  chance  to  read  it.  However,  perhaps  this  excent 
Joseph  Alsop,  a  staunch  defender  of  the  war  wrote  n 
the  New  Yorker  In  1955,  will  do. 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report-I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  report— that  on  the  long,  slow  canal  trip  to  Vinh 
Dinh  (Mekong  Delta)  I  saw  all  the  signs  of  misery  and 
oppression  that  have  made  my  visits  to  East  Oermanv 
like  nightmare  journeys  to  1984.  But  it  was  not  so 

"At  first  it  was  difficult  for  me,  as  it  is  for  any 
Westerner,  to  conceive  of  a  Communist  government's  ge- 
nuinely 'serving  the  people'.  I  could  hardly  imagine  a 
Communist  government  that  was  also  a  popular  govern- 
ment and  almost  a  democratic  government.  "But  this  is 
just  the  sort  of  government  the  palm-hut  state  actually 
was  while  the  struggle  with  the  French  continued  The 


SSta  on°eUl?eanr0t,eraTo„iy  *W  C"™d  °"  ,h=  «— 
Pie's  strong  unft/d  suppoX'r6  yCarS'  W"h0l',  thE  ^ 

jaanus  proos  again? 

a  ^T^t^irri- The  varsu* ta 

«T  *7  student  alienation  at  the  eomnuRm 

the  New  Left"  An    atHr,,,^      /       COmpiUSOlj,    uLupia;,  oi 


m  was 
l  deep- 
compulsory  Utopias  ot 
ur  grapes,  topped  only 
on  the  part  of  the  S.U.P.A. 

bugs  you  that  nil  thl   u  "le  VarsItv  is  no  surprise.  It 

heaped  on  the  E^mnnH  n  rVne  sidecl  ^Porting  has 
has  failed  to  swa?T»  ,   tUrke  Soeiety  and  Mr-  Promm 
"Hied  to  sway  the  electorate.  It  bugs  you  that  E.B.S 


a  better  reputation 


on  campus  than  your  rag.  And 


eve^ooTmost' J°Sf  h"°"iti-'  ^noTe-sta^r^do^ 
wouldn't  nr?.^  t  "^P60^  s°me  of  the  time.  It  just 
who  ton't  sw  S  y°M  ""?  cons™nW°^  political  activists 
SaT  If,^  N,™  ?*"  <*  the  wave  of  the  future, 
cation  tL  "'era"*!  m  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
S  Xrnativ??/"  °f  SMent  services  md  in  priding 
o?  radicaf  Sf,„J  5esP°ns">te  student  participation  to  that 
by  the  refusal  ^  trWer  and  SAC'  stuPid«»  evidenced 
Mavbe  v™  ih  6  Seven  Senate  seats  M  "tokenism." 

of  S  A  P  m'^*  Fromm  and  1  sat  in  ™  *e  majority 
oi  fa  A  C.  meeting  this  year  for  the  free  coffee  and  donuts 
h0„„  -  ,  e  exceP'i°n  to  the  front  page  coverage  I 
for  th.  Ted  m*  Week  with  the  E-B  S  l«»el  attached 
S  P  b«  ?P  ™"end0  effect  »at  I  am  a  representative 
t„  «;?  "Vf1"  v,ctoria  College  second.  If  you  chose 
to  list  my  political  affiliations,  why  did  you  neglect  to 
tell  your  readers  whether  the  other  candidates  were  PCs, 
t™2 1  ,  ,61?'  communists  or  syndicalists.  (I  take  the 
word  of  the  latter  group  that  there  is  a  difference  bet- 
ween the  last  two).  You  conveniently  neglect  the  fact 
that  I  was  elected  last  month  as  S.A.C.  Rep.  Being  ac- 
claimed this  time,  at  least  assures  me  that  no  one  can 
complain  about  overspending  on  election  expenses  or  nul- 
lity me  for  S.A.C.  incompetence  to  use  the  proper  ballots. 
Yours  truly 

Jaanus  Proos 

(reemployed  S.A.C.  Rep.  Victoria  College) 
(ed.  note:  You  misinterpret  our  worries.  Politics  is 
the  art  of  compromise  and  we  hate  to  see  you  weaken 
in  any  way  your  delightful  uncivilized  politics). 

sac  elections  again? 

Sir: 

One  reads  with  interest  your  comments  on  the  SAC 
election  (Page  Four,  Friday's  Varsity).  It  seems  funny 
that  you  are  blind  to  what  might  be  the  real  implication 
of  this  election.  Isn't  is  possible  that  some  students  ac- 
tually, sincerely,  want  SAC  to  be  concerned  only  with  such 
matters  as  residence  building  and  student  centres?  Maybe 
some  students  don't  want  SAC  to  "do  the  thinking,"  as 
you  put  it.  Why  shouldn't  they  be  represented? 

Kynaston  Barker  (I  SMC) 

P.S.  —  I  do  not  "pretend  to  speak  for  the  whole  of 
St.  Michael's  College,"  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Ed- 
mund Burke  Society,  and  I  did  not  support  Mr.  F.  Paul 
Fromm  in  the  past  SAC  election! 

eh  no,  not  again? 

Sir: 

Why  can't  Paul  Hoch,  Paul  Fromm,  Mike  Kesterlon. 
Allan  Kamin  and  the  whole  gang  give  up  the  "either  or" 
Arty  vs  Christian  game  and  joint  th  e"both,  and."  It's  not 
one  or  the  other,  never  was  and  never  can  be.  It  all 
at  once,  all  things  everything  together  man.  But  then 
that's  just  the  point.  They  all  already  are,  and  can't  see. 
They  are  it.  There  is  nothing  left  for  you  to  do  but  have 
a  good  bellv  laugh. 

Fred  BTcConneU  (II  u.C.) 

where  ate  the 
peaceniks  now? 

Sir.. 

In  the  past  weeks  a  startling  new  situation  has 
arisen  in  -the  world  picture.  The  USS  Pueblo,  a 
spy  vessel,  was  piratically  taken  off  the  high  seas 
by  the  North  Koreans,  with  possible  harm  to  the 
ship's  crew.  Since  no  state  of  war  exists  between  the  ^ 
U.S.  and  North  Korea  this  was  an  act  of  flagrant 
irresponsibility. 

The  U.S.  although  attempting  to  retreive  her  ship 
and  men  through  diplomatic  means  (accepting  a 
mere  apology  as  retribution*  has  however  sent  the 
USS  Enterprise  to  stand  off  the  coast  of  Norta 
Korea  in  preparation  for  a  retrieval  of  the  vessel  H 
all  else  fails.  The  world  realizes  that  since  the  U.S. 
cannot  afford  any  large  contingent  of  men  to  fighi  a 
second  war,  she  would  be  forced  into  the  use  bf 
nuclear  arms. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  American  Ambassador  to  the  UJJ. 
spelled  out  the  U.S.  position  in  the  incident.  "A  vir- 
tually unarmed  vessel  of  the  U.S.  navy,  sailing  on 
the  high  seas,  has  been  wantonly  and  lawlessly 
seized  by  armed  North  Korean  patrol  boats  and  her 
crew  forcibly  detained.  This  warlike  action  carrier 
a  threat  to  peace  which  should  be  obvious  to  all." 

Where,  therefore,  are  all  the  doves;  where  are  alJ 
the  peace  lovers:  where  are  all  the  protesters  and 
sitters-in;  where  are  you  Mr.  Faulkner?  Why  aren't 
you  marchins  with  signs  calling  for  the  return  of 
the  Pueblo?  Why  are  you  quicker  to  condemn  Amer- 
ica, the  greatest,  noblest  and  freest  country  on  earth, 
as  politically  and  morally  inferior  to  Soviet  Russia, 
and  North  Vietnam,  than  you  are  to  condemn  North 
Korea? 

It  must  be  clear  to  alt  now  that  the  peaceniks  are 
not  the  lovers  of  peace  they  claim  to  be,  they  are  not 
ttte  champions  of  the  oppressed,  they  are  patheti? 
anti-Americans;  parasites  living  off  the  freedom 
which  Canada  and  the  U.S.  offers  to  all. 

Sy  Zucker  <I  New) 


column  and  a  half 

The  white  liberal  complex 

The  old  man's  coat  was  grav  and  thin  It 
hung  down  below  his  knees.  As  I  came  up 
the  walk  in  front  of  Hart  House,  he  turned 
to  face  me  and  shuffled  along  beside  me  as 
I  slowed  down. 

"Could  you  help  a  fellow  out?  A  dime  for 
a  cup  of  coffee?"  Through  the  open  collar 
of  his  coat  I  looked  at  the  grimv  collar  of 
his  white  shirt. 

I  stood  there  and  stared  at  him  as  he  kept 
chattering  on,  as  if  the  wind  and  cold  made 
him  keep  his  slack  jaw  moving.  He  was 
small  and  wiry.  His  face  was  wrinkled  and 
worn  from  exposure,  f  couldn't  really  tell 
how  old  he  was,  but  his  hair  was  streaked 
with  gray. 

A  handout,  huh.  Offer  to  take  him  to'  a 
mission  or  buy  him  a  meal.  That's  what 
you're  supposed  to  do.  If  vou  just  give  it  to 
mm,  he'll  probably  just  spend  it  on  booze. 
Well,  he  doesn't  smell  of  booze,  at  least  not 
yet.  But  that's  what  they  say.  "Yeah,  if  vou 
offer  to  buy  him  a  meal,  he  probablv  won't 
want  it." 

But  what  the  hell,  I  don't  want  to  go 
around  with  the  guy,  looking  for  some 
mission  or  watching  him  eat.  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
And  besides  how  much  good  is  one  meal  to 
a  guy  anyway.  This  one  sure  as  hell  needs 
more. 

So  I  ask  him  questions.  Make  him  sing 
for  his  supper.  "Where  do  you  stay." 

"Flophouses,  75  cents  a  night."  The  tone 
is  humble.  He's  been  at  it  long  enough  to 
be  fairly  aggressive  and  unapologetic.  Bnl 
still  a  bit  of  the  pathetic  whine  in  his  voice. 

"What  about  jobs?  Where  do  vou  get 
money."  I  ask  the  questions  out  of  duty.  I 
know  the  answers.  I'm  not  reallv  interested. 
I  just  want  to  get  Sway.  But  I  feel  guiltv,  so 
I  keep  talking. 

"What  about  the  missions,  have  you  tried 
the  missions?"  I  ask,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  he  could  go,  just  figuring  that  there 
had  to  be  some  place  somewhere  where  he 
would  be  taken  care  of. 

"I  was  just  there  (I  should  have  asked 
where,  but  didn't).  I  was  too  late.  Can't  be 
everywhere  at  once.  I  was  dying  to  get  work 
at  the  car  washes." 

It's  getting  pretty  ridiculous.  He's  stand- 
ing there  and  I'm  standing  there,  and  neither 
of  us  is  in  the  least  interested  in  the  other. 
And  both  of  us  want  to  go  and  both  of 
us  stay. 

And  why  the  hell  should  I  be  making  him 
crawl  for  a  lousy  dime.  It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing to  me.  I  don't  even  gel  a  kick  oul  ol 
seeing  him  low. 

The  easiest  thing  would  be  to  give  him 
the  dime  and  go.  It  wouldn't  be  helping  him 
much,  but  it  gets  me  out  of  it.  Why  should 
with  neat  crease  in  my  pants,  and  a  few 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  be  lording  it  over  this 
little  old  guv  who  could  have  been  my  Father 
or  maybe  even  my  grandfather. 

I  should  be  helping  him.  How?  A  job?  I 
couldn't  even  get  one  for  myself.  At  least 
getting  him  a  place  to  Slav?  Where? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  I've  got  lots  of 
room.-  It's  so  reasonable,  I  reject  it  automa- 
tically. Somehow  I  can  never  fit  personal 
situations  into  general  theory. 

I  look  down  at  his  scuffed  shoes,  the 
frayed  baggy  trousers.  It "s  none  of  mv  bu- 
iness.  It  don't  know  him.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  guys  he  must  know  who  should  be 
giving  him  a  break.  But  they're  not.  And 
anvway  society,  or  the  government,  or  some- 
>ody  ought  to  be  taking  care  of  the  guy 
Why  me?  Again  obvious.  Because  he  needs 
Again  I  reject  the  logical. 
I  pull  out  my  wallet  and  fumble  for  a 
dime.  I  look  around  to  see  if  anyone  I  know 
watching.  It  bothers  me  that  I  care.  Why 
should  I  be  ashamed  of  giving  a  guy  a 
andout? 

I  give  him  the  dime.  He  shuffles  off  across 
the  street,  clutching  the  collar  of  his  coat 
o  his  throat. 

I  start  walking  again,  trying  desperately  to 
remember  where  the  hell  I  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  go. 

—  Louis  Erlicliiiian 
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ITS  WHERE  ITS  HAPPENING 

Meet  your  friends  at 

PETIT  PALAIS  COIFFURE 

All  the  Latest  Mod  Styles 
and  Cuts  by  any  of  our  5  Stylists 

We  specialize  In  long  hair  styling 

20%  discount  Monday  through  Thursday 

with  proof  of  A.T.L.  Card 

415  "Moo i  St.  W.  Corner  Spodino  -  Borders,  campus 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings 

For  appointment  phone  922-2823 
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IRADUATE 
TUDENTS' 
NION 


W1L1  COCKS 
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RUSSELL 


16  BANCROFT  AVENUE 
Phone  928-2391 


Friday,  March  15th 

4:00  p.m.    Sherry  Party  —  Admission  50c 

NEXT  WEEK: 

Monday,  Match  18th 

1:10  p.m.  Movie  "Mr.  Leonard  Cohen".  A  ca- 
mera study  of  the  30  year  old  Mon- 
treal poet. 

Tuesday,  March  19th 

1:10  p.m.    Lunch  Forum 
7:00  p.m.  Bridge 

Wednesday,  March  20th 

1:10  p.m.  Lunch  time  programme  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

7:30  p.m.  Badminton,  Drill  Hall,  119  St. 
George  St. 

Thursday,  March  21st 

1.10  p.m.    Kartoon  Kicks 

Friday,  March  22nd 

9:00  p.m.  G.S.U.  Dance,  live  music,  bar,  ad- 
mission $1.25. 

FOLLOWING  WEEK: 

Monday,  March  25th 

1:10  p.m.  Movie  "Vincent  Massey"  A  docu- 
mentary on  the  founder  of  Massey 
College. 

Tuesday,  March  26th 

1:10  p.m.    Lunch  Forum 
7:00  p.m.  Bridge 

Wednesday,  March  27th 

1:10  p.m.  Lunch  time  programme  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

7:30  p.m.  Badminton,  Drill  Hall,  119  St. 
George  St. 

Thursday,  March  28th 

1:10  p.m.  "Medicine:  Art  or  Science"  Speaker, 
Dr.  E.  A.  McCul  lough.  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital. 

Fridoy,  March  29th 

4:00  p.m.    Sherry  Party  —  Admission  50c 


REMEMBER  THE  GSU  FRIDAY  DANCES 
AND  SHERRY  PARTIES 

DANCES       March  22nd 

April  5th  and  19th 

9:00  p.m.  —  12:30  p.m. 

First  rate  bands  and  licensed  bar 


SHERRY  PARTIES 


March  15th 
April  12th  and  26th 
4:00  p.m.  —  7:30  p.m. 
Admission  plus  food  and  bev- 
erages 50c 


ALL 


Faculty 

Graduate  Students 
Girls 


ARE  WELCOME 
(over  21) 


Join  200  others  at  the  Graduote  Students'  Union  Build- 
ing on  the  above  dates. 
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The  Varsity  presents: 

A  first  annual  dubious 
aihievmenf  awards 


THE  PEG  LA  CENTRA  PRIZE: 

to  Irv  Weisdoii,  who  led  two  protests  within  24  hours 
and  has  not  been  heard  of  since  .  .  . 


DROPOUT  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

to  Claude  Bissell. 


SAC  HONOR  AWARD 

for  most  elections  claimed  invalid  in  1967-68  to  the  Grad- 
uate Students  Union. 


THE  COLTON  CLICHE  DESK  CITATION: 

joint  award  to  Ken  "fiery  and  dynamic"  Stone  and  Bob 
"meek  and  mild"  Bossin.  (Note  photo  option:  Ron  "the 
many  moods  of"  Thompson).  Each  receives  a  tumbler 
suitable  for  H20. 


JOHN  BURNS  TROPHY 

for  unbiased  reporting  to  the  entire  Varsity 
staff. 


'THIRD  COMING" 

Award  to  Abe  Mudrik  and  the  Blue  and  White. 


THE  EAGLE-EYED 
VIGILANTE  AWARD: 

to  Peter  Szekely,  here  shown 
making  a  citizen's  arrest  of 
one  Bob  Bossin.  (The  other 
got  away). 


THE  PAUL  MARTIN  MEDALLION  FOR 
MEALY-MOUTHED  DECISION  MAKING: 

originally  intended  for  Acting-president  John  Sword,  the 
award  was  cancelled  when  it  was  learned  Mr.  Sword  had 
said  nothing  this  year. 


•  • .  more 


awards 


Bill  Charlton. 


THE  AVIS  ORDER  OF  MERIT: 


■  1  '  %. 


THE  PAIN  IN  THE  THROAT 
TROPHY: 

«\  dZ,d ,°iGovemors  wtb 
t  t  bVWeen  "enry  Bord<="  Rob  Par- 
7Z  mU  receive  a  gold-plated  urinal 

Bearing  an  engraving  of  the  (THE)  McCill 


CAMP  STAFF 


Manitou-wabing  Camp  of  Fine  Arts 

Sailing,  Water-skiing,  Swimnvng,  Canoeing  ond 
Tripping,  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Rirfery 

Music  (String  and  wind  p.ayers),  Guitar  Instruc- 
tor (Folk-Classic),  Painting,  Graphics,  Pottery, 
Sculpture.  Some  executive  positions  open. 

Graduate  and  undergrad,  students  with  experience,  call  R'j 
3-6168  or  write  821  Eglinton  Ave.  W.,  Toronto  for  appli- 
cations ond  further  information. 


W       THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  CITATION 
FOR  MORAL  DECISIONS: 

Zr7?rd  InadZ  C0'lecnve'y  10  "It  Dow  sit-in 
participants.  Recipients  must  assemble  on 
Pont  campus  promptly  a  1  p.m.  todav.  Arran- 
gements have  been  made  to  have  the  award 
i    diopped  off. 


THE  WINDFIELDS  FARM  AWARD 

for  bullshit  to  Father  Kelly  of  St.  Mikes  for 
his  statement,  "I  trust  St.  Michael's  students 
more  perhaps  than  other  people  would  trust 
their  students,"  after  he  refused  to  relax  visit- 
ing rules  for  women  in  the  men's  residences. 


Bowl  of  red  jello  to 
the  Engineering  Society 


Draftcard  for  Joe  Cenovese 


THE  BIRCH  BURSARY 
FOR  RESPECTABILITY: 

to  F.  Paul  Fromm,  Jaanus  Proos. 
(Mr.  Proos  may  also  elect  to  share 
the  Cliche  Desk  Citation  for  labell- 
ing Bill  Charlton  a  "beatnik"  and 
"political  lightweight." 


A  copy  of  "Quiet  Evolution"  by  Ro- 
bin Harris  will  he  presented  to  Volk- 
mar  "I'm  too  lazy  to  be  an  activist" 
Richter. 


A  Chinese  abacus  to  the  SAC  Elec 
tions  Committee. 


VARSITY  BLAZERS 

New  Varsity  Torton 
Kilts  -  Ties  -  Scarves 

RICHARDSON'S 

546   Y"ongo  Sr.  922-3141 


What  This  Campus  Needs  Is  A 


CHECK  ONE  : 

(1)  Good  five-cent  dance 

(2)  Good  five-dollar  dance 

(3)  Nothing  at  all 


□ 
□ 
□ 


(4)  Blue  and  White  Society  Chairman  □ 

If  you  checked  off  (4)  and  have  exciting  ideas  about  a  dynamic  U  of  T  social  program,  apply  in 
writing,  stating  your  ideas  to: 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  SAC  OFFICE 
Deadline:  March  22  U  will  be  contacted 
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LAW  AS  A  CAREER? 

Hear 

PROFS.  R.  J.  GRAY,  H.  W.  ARTHURS 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  20th,  1:00  P.M. 
SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL,  ROOM  1071 


1968  GRADUATES 

Let  U  of  T  Alumni  Welcome 
You  to  their  adopted  cities 

ENQUIRE  ABOUT  THE  BRANCHES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
IN 

Boston,  Coloory,  London,  Montreal,  Hew  York,  Northern  Calif  or- 
nio,  Nova  Scotia,  Ottawa,  Peterborough,  Philadelphia,  Southern 
California,  Sudbury,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Washington  

Phone  928-2367-8-9 
or  le\jve  your  name  at  Alumni  house,  47  Willcoeks  St. 


"You  look  like  a  different 
person  without  your  glasses!^ 


<m>  CONTACT  LENSES 


Vent-Air  lenses  have  no  frames  to  slip  or  slide.  They're  vir- 
tually unbreakable  while  worn.  They  have  four  air  vents  for 
better  circulation  of  the  eye's  natural  moisture  and  air  so 
necessary  for  proper  wear.  And  best  of  all,  they  don't  "hide" 
your  eyes 


NOW  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND!— with  every  original  pair  of 
Vent-Air  contact  lenses  you  will  receive  a  spare  pair  at  no 
extra  charge  .  .  .  tinted  grey,  blue,  green,  or  brown  as 
desired.  LOW  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS, 


Vent-Air  lenses  are  available  only  in  our  offices.  Come  in 
for  your  no-obligation  demonstration  today ...  you  may 
see  without  glasses  tomorrow. 


KLEAR  VISION  CONTACT  LENS  CO. 


HOURS:  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  incl.  Sat;  Mon.  &  Thurs.  to  8  P.M. 

Suite  607,  Sterling  Tower  Bids;. 
CALL        I  .  I     372  Bay  Street 

j    JRMiaKt  Toronto  X,  Canada  EM  3-8017 

lW  J-oUll    WmMAHfcWi      Please  send  me  tour  free  Illustrated  booklet 
„.„         KZZSffirMLJIV       and  the  cost  of  invisible  lenses. 

FOR 
FULL 
DETAILS 
A 

BIFOCALS,  TOO! 


OFNCES  THAOUCHOUT  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA 


Excuse  me,  but  is  this  Phil  Bingley? 


A  menagerie  seen  through  glass 


By  DAVE  FRANK 

There  is  a  man  in  a  glass 
box  on  campus.  He  sits 
behind  plate  glass  walls  in 
the  students'  lounge  at  St. 
Mike's. 

With  him  are  four  chairs, 
a  hat-tree  with  a  heavy 
winter  coat  on  it,  a  tele- 
phone, a  large  desk,  a  micro- 
phone, a  record  player  and 
an  FM  radio. 

The  small  elderly  man 
wears  a  tidy  black  uniform. 


I  he  yellow  thread  on  his 
shoulder  reads  "Commis- 
sionaire Corps  of  Canada." 

The  glass  box,  about  10 
feet  by  15,  is  in  the  corner 
of  the  huge  lounge,  by  the 
door.  Blue,  green  and  yel 
low  chairs  are  scattered 
over  the  rest  of  the  carpet- 
ed floor.  In  the  soft  light 
Ihe  speakers  dispense  a 
mindless  insubstantial  Mu- 
zak. 

"My  Dad  plays  that  kind 
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DO  YOU  HAVE  A  CANADA 
STUDENT  LOAN? 

IS  THIS  YOUR  LAST  YEAR 
OF  FULL  TIME  STUDIES? 

If  the  answer  is  yes  to  both  questions,  you  would  be 
well  advised  to  consult  your  Bank  Manager  regarding 
your  loan  before  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

He  can  advise  you  of  your  rights  and  obligations  and 
you  can  discuss  with  him  a  mutually  satisfactory  re- 
payment program. 

GUARANTEED  LOANS  ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE,  OTTAWA 


of  music  at  home,"  com- 
ments a  co-ed,  "It  drives  me 
crazy."  Sometimes  the  com- 
missionaire spins  records 
too. 

But  the  atmosphere  is 
relaxed  and  the  man  in  the 
glass  box  is  friendly. 

As  he  sits  with  an  alert 
finger  raised  to  his  lips 
student  passing  by  wave  to 
him  and  smile.  He  returns 
their  salute.  Others  drop  in 
just  to  chat  or  to  use  his 
telephone,  which  he  polish- 
es afterwards.  Sometimes 
he  smokes. 

Occasionally  he  comes 
out  and  strolls  around. 
"There's  no  drinking  in 
here,"  he  tells  a  student 
politely,  "No  drinking  or 
eating."  Then  he  walks 
down  to  the  far  end,  where 
the  guys  are  playing  cards. 

Three  girls  stage  a  mock 
sit-in  in  the  box.  When  he 
returns,  the  commissionaire 
jostles  with  them  good- 
naturedly  for  a  few  minutes 
and  they  leave,  still  giggling. 

There  are  other  men  like 
him  on  campus,  silently 
ticking  off  the  comings  and 
goings  of  students.  I  was 
lookins  for  a  man  with  an 
iron  fist  and  a  steely  glint 
in  his 'eye'.  But  those  are 
hard  to  find.  There  is  just 
a  lovely  man  in  a  glass  box.... 


"Schools"  has  S  difficulties 

If  you  think  Summerhill  is  a  subwav  stati™  »  a 
bored  to  distraction  by  a„  those  VarsiTy  fe  ^CroS 
dale,  This  Magazine  Is  About  Schools  is  not  yZ  Z 

But  if  you  happen  to  be  interested  in  education  (and 
in  tins  mst.tution  you  should  be),  the  future  of  this  DuMi 
cation  is  important  It  is  produced  occasionally  by  the  staff 
of  the  experimental  free  school,  Everdale  Place 

It  is  important  as  a  forum,  as  sower  of  new  ideas  and 
as  a  challenge  to  the  accepted  principles  of  education  'from 
primary  to  graduate  school. 

As  has  become  common  in  its  short  five-issue  history 
this  Magazine  suffers  from  two  financial  difficulties-  "can! 
ilal  lag"  characteristic  of  new  publications,  and  "unbu'siness^ 
like"  approach  which  puts  honesty  before  profit. 

For  example,  they  lost  an  advertisment  in  their  next 
issue,  due  to  be  published  in  April,  when  advertiser  read 
March's  reprinting  of  The  Student  as  Nigger. 

The  Magazine  is  $5,000  in  debt.  To  survive,  it  must  be 
bought,  either  at  the  bookstore  or  by  subscription  from  P.O. 
876,  Terminal  A  Toronto,  or  receive  contributions. 

Fund  honors  Emmanuel  students 

Victoria  College  has  established  a  bursary  in  memory 
of  the  two  Emmanuel  College  students  who  died  in  a  road 
accident  on  February  24. 

James  C.  Forsyth  and  James  H.  Peacock  were  killed 
returning  from  an  exhibition  hockey  game  in  South  River, 
Ontario.  Five  other  students  were  injured  in  the  mishap. 

The  Forsyth-Peacock  Memorial  Bursary  will  be  establ- 
ished with  an  open  fund.  There  is  no  deadline  for  contri- 
butions, which  may  be  made  to  the  bursar's  office  at 
Victoria  College. 

The  grant  will  be  made  "to  a  needy  student,  with  pre- 
ferance  to  enable  a  student  to  live  in  residence." 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  bursar,  Victoria 
College,  or  the  Victoria  College  Union  office  in  Wymilwood. 


WRITTEN  APPLICATIONS  ARE  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 
IN  THE  SAC  OFFICE  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF 

CONDUCTOR: 
University  of  Toronto  Chorus 

(A  S.A.C.  Sponsored  Organization) 

SEPTEMBER  1968  -  MAY  1969 

For  further  information 
CALL  WAYNE  GILPIN  928-3462  OR  924-2227 


classified 


NEEP  A  HAND?  Executive  secretory 
available  to  do  typing  now  and  through 
the  Summer.  Fast,  accurate  service  at 
reasonable  rotes,  534-0227. 

FOR  SALE  Honda  5S  Sport  in  good 
running  condition.  Very  reasonable 
price.  Phone  Craig  445-8926,  after  7 
P-m. 

5100.00  CASH  PRIM  to  first  U  of  T 
student  who  defects  to  Workers'  Para- 
dise  at  9th  World  "Youth  Festival", 
Bulgaria  July,  1968.  Send  claims  +o 
J.  Probs.  Vic. 

ROOMS:  Availoble  summer  months  350 
Huron  St.  Phone  Ed  Murl,  John  Groves 
929-9564,  922-2514. 


ienced  secretary.  488-5516  onytime. 

FOR  SALE  —  80cc,  Yamaha.  Excel- 
lent  condition,  only  1900  miles.  Includ- 
es high  compression  cylinder  head. 
Helmet  '68  Plates,  Service  Manual. 
Greot  Buy  ot  5225.  Call  783-3943. 

GIRL  TO  SHARE  2  BEDROOM  furnished 
Apt.  Moy  -  August.  S60/Month.  T.V., 
°hone.  vie.  St.  George  and  Bloor. 
Phone  Heather  (927-4027)  after  five. 

SUBLET  May  1  to  Sept.  15  furnished 
modern  1  Bedroom  Apt.  $150  Near 
campus.  Phone  929-3953,  5  to  7  p.m. 


Hobo  Tours,  Eurailpass.  Five  Dollar  a 
Day.  Real  cool.  Set  me  clue  you  in  Leon 
Fisher,  phone:  222-6348.  Campus  re- 
presentative for  Overseas  Travel  Ltd. 

ZOOM,  ZOOM,  ZOOM.  There  goes  an- 
other student  down  the  highway  &  by- 
ways of  Europe  in  his  rented  car  ar- 
ranged by  Leon  Fisher.  Smaller  of  fact. 
Leons  the  man  to  talk  to  for  everyth- 
ing to  do  with  travel  to  and  in  Europe. 
Let  Leon  put  you  in  the  low  priced 
driver's  seat.  Call  Leon  at  222-6348. 

VACATING  YOUR  APARTMENT:  want- 
ed to  rent  1  bedroom  apartment  or 
flat  Starting  May.  Coll  487-4255. 

LOST:  VITALI  Ladies  prescription  sun- 
glassed  Tortoisehell  frames;  fast  Thurs- 
day U.C  or  Hoskin  St.  Reward.  Fin- 
der 'Coll  judl,  928-2481.  

RED  CROSS  INSTRUCTORS  —  needed 
for  summer  iobs,  outdoor  pools  in  Me- 
tro Phone  489-2660  on  Saturday  or 
write:  ROFFEY  LIFEGUARD  AGENCY 
109  Lawrence  Cres.  Tor.  12  

FISHER'S  GOT  'EM — everything  you  ne- 
ed for  your  holiday  in  Europe  this  Sum- 
mer: car-Yire,  study  session.  Eurailpass. 
the  F've  Dollar  A  day  deol.  The  whole 
bit.  Twist  his  arm  a  little  and  he  will 
even  orrange  your  transatlantic  flight. 
Call  Leon  Fisher  ot  222-6348. 


THIS  and  match  Evening  for  Baits, 
Music  Holl  (upstars)  1021  College  St. 
(near  Dufferin)  Dance  to  records.  Ad- 
mission 50c  BYOB.  Informal. 

SUMMER  SUB-LET  wanted:  Two  ma- 
ture orts  students  from  Queens  Univer- 
sity interests  in  renting  funnished  two 
bedroom  apt.  for  summer.  Must  be 
close  to  campus.  Please  contact  W.ri. 
Parr.  P.O.  Box  607.  Kingston  Ont.  giv- 
ing details  and  rent. 

SUMMER  IN  TORONTO?  Furnished, 
air-conditioned  apartment  available  for 
three  persons  at  St80/month  May  *o 
September.  Phon0  924-3572  between 
5  &  7  p.m. 

INVENTOR  needs  creative  Ambitious 
assistants  to  help  develop  and  market 
new  products.  Compensation  part 
ownership.  Must  have  time  to  spare. 
Mr.  Sorensen  535-4735. 

SEX?  Who  wants  it  now?  It's  time  to 
work.  Get  your  typewriter  fixed  in 
timel  For  reasonable  rates  call  461- 
9764.  After  hows  922-7977. 

SMALL    FURNISHED    ONE  BEDROOM 

apartment  to  sublet.  May  20  to  Sep- 
tember 15  or  shorter  time,  located  be- 
hind Ontario  Art  Gallery.  Phone  368- 
7913  evenings. 

CATALYST  —  The  spring  issue  of  the 
University  literary  magazine  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  bookstore  and  college 
outlets  on  Tuesday  March  18. 

FOR  SALE;  Sony  TC-200  Stereo  Tape 
Recorder  with  accessories.  Used  only 
eight  months  L.  Makerewich  928-2476 
(New  College  Residence.  Room  484). 

NEXT  TO  NEW  FOR  NEXT  TO  NOTH- 
ING! —  Couturier  and  import  originals 
□t  1A  of  their  "new"  tag.  Fun  things 
too!  Example:  Bikinis  (new!)  $5  (from 
another  Lautlquel.  Come  -  Browse  -  a 
very  friendly  place  -  Encore  -  893 
Yonge  St.  -  923-4868. 

ST.  MICHAELS  COLLEGE  MUSIC  Guild 
presents  CHARLES  LLOYD  QUARTET  at 
Convocation  Hall  tonite  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $2  now  an  sale.  See  todays 
display  ad  in  Varsity. 

A  LOAF  OF  BREAD.  A  Jug  of  wine,  and 
a  used  tape-recorder  beside  me  sing- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  Good  condition. 
Inexpensive.  Call  Bob.  485-5550. 

EUROPE  IN  MAY?  61  Volkswagen  for 
sale  from  2  U  of  T  grads.  Could  meet 
S.A.C.  flight  or  make  other  delivery 
arrangements.  925-0402.  Daytime  928- 
2358. 

WANTED:  Student  to  code  music  score 
for  computer  input.  Ability  to  read 
music  score  assumed.  Reimbursement 
per  hour  spent  on  project.  Conta-^ 
Prof.  Ferentzy,  Dept.  of  Computer 
Science,  928-5180. 


FOR  SALE  -  65  c.c.  Honda  very  low 
Mileage.  Includes  Windshield  Mirrors, 
Luggage  Rack,  etc.,  $225.  or  Best  of- 
fer. Call  636-0060.  After  5. 

67  SUNBEAN  ALPINE  GT,  racing  green 
with  removeable  hardtop,  radio  tan- 
naeu,  whitewalls.  snow  tires,  toots,  re- 
moimher  of  50,000  mile  warranty. 
Owner  leaving  Canada.  May  be  seen 
March  20-24  only.  Best  after.  274- 
2885. 

FOR  SALE:  Full  length  blonde  wig  and 
professional  hair  dryer.  Both  in  A-l 
condition.  Best  offer  accepted.  Cafl 
924-2170  after  6  p.m. 

LOST  —  Spiral  Notebook  Psych  206 
and  201.  Phone  924-0442.  Jeannine 
Regnier.  Reward. 

EXPERT  TYPIST.  Electric  machine 
fast,  accurate  personalized  service 
Wide  experience  in  thesis.  Reason- 
able rates.  Miss  Irene  Kenyon,  923- 
4011  (day  or  evening). 

DIAMONDS  -  CHINA.  For  exceptionally 
good  values  and  courteous  service.  5eo 
Shane  Jewellers  Ltd.  155  Boy  St.,  To- 
ronto. Tel.  368-8570.  Gemmologist  m 
premises. 

CELEBRATE  IN  NASSAU  E  after  the 
finals  fly  to  the  sun  —  stay  in  luxury 
and  five  like  a  king  for  a  week.  Still 
some  seats  left.  Roger  Oatley.  449- 
3669. 

TYPIST  with  electric  machine.  Exper- 
ienced with  everything  from  term  pap- 
ers to  publishers  manuscripts.  35c  per 
page,  5c  each  additional  copy.  Phone 
489-2367. 

PSYCHEDELIC  CANDLE  HOLDER  now 

available  in  Canada.  Be  hip.  Hypnotize 
your  go!  or  guy  with  North  America's 
only  pysctiedelic  Candle  holder.  Limited 
quantity.  Now  on  sale  at  Interior  Fur- 
nishing 135  Avenue  Rd. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST:  Electric  type- 
writer. Typing  of  theses,  essays  and 
notes  done  accurately,  quickly  and 
economically.  Reasonable  rates.  Phone 
421-8290. 

THESIS  TYPING  —  Contact  Miss  Plax- 
ton  at  447-1196  or  445-3362.  Available 
until  June. 

OPPOSITE  WELLESLEY     HOSPITAL  — 

sublet  one  bedroom  apartment,  new 
building,  from  May  13th.  Phone  922- 
8459  after  4  p.nu  

PARISIAN  wishes  to  give  French  and 
Italian  tutoring.  Anyone  interested  may 
call  between  6-7  p.m.  Frederic  Lan- 
glume  489-01  15. 

THESIS,  TERM  PAPERS,  expertly  dona 
on  Smith  Corona  Electric.  Please  coU 
Miss  Lee  923-5597.  ; 


ATTENTION  ALL  6T8  GRADUATES 
KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  CAMPUS  EVENTS 
WITH  A  MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  VARSITY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  $7.00  (includes  mailing) 

MINIMUM  63  ISSUES 
OVER  1000  PAGES  OF  CAMPUS  NEWS 

For  t'urrher  information  contact  Miss  Shannon  923-6221 
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After  exams  ore  over  I 

a)  get  out  of  town  as  fast  as  possible 

b)  go  to  the  big  dances  at  Mark  Kenny's  Ranch 

c)  read  metaphysics 


d)  hang  around  Yorkville 

trying  to  pick  up  teeny  boppers 

e)  enjoy  the  grass 

or  f)  get  bored  by  June  and  wish  there  was: 


SUMMERSTUFFROMSAC 

or  what  to  do  on  those  cool  moonlit         summer  evenings 

SUMMERSEMINARS 

INTELLECTUAL  STIMULATION 
MEET  PEOPLE 
TALK,  LISTEN,  LEARN 

A  series  of  seminars  on  interesting,  relevant 
summery  topics  (like  racial  violence);  list  of 
meetings  to  be  mailed  in  May 

Leave  summer  address  and  phone  number  plus  any 
topics  you  would  like  to  discuss  at  SAC  office  for 

FREE  summer  seminars 


CUS  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

EDUCATION  IN  SOCIETY 
RHETORIC  VS  REALITY 

University  of  Manitoba  -  May  19-28, 1968 

A  seminar  to  analyze  the  educational  status  quo 
and  the  forces  shaping  it,  and  to  consider  strategy 
and  tactics  for  educational  reform. 

Applicants  will  be  expected  to  put  in  good  hard 
work  during  '68-'69  based  on  their  experience. 

Applications  to  be  available  by  mid  -  or  late  March. 
Leave  name  and  address  at  SAC  office,  applications 
will  be  mailed  to  you. 


(any  resemblance  between  summer  committees  and  summer  se- 
minars is  strictly  coincidental  summer  committee  people  work) 

Summer  committee  people  are  needed  to  plan,  write,  think,  re- 
search, do: 


EDUCATION 


what  to  do  for  the  fall  -  what  sort  of  courses 
to  present;  research;  course  unions 

*  Freshmen  Orientation 

plan  interesting  events  for  freshmen 

*  Social  Action 

research  and  plan  SAC  community 
projects  for  the  fall 

*  University  Government 

*  Discipline  in  the  University 

sign  up  for  one  or  more  at  SAC  office 
you  will  be  contacted  in  May. 


Varsity  Summer  Education  Project 

A  training  program  in  Toronto's  inner  city  for  20-30 
persons  interested  in  establishing  SUMMER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
to  improve  the  educational  experience  of  young  people 
in  economically  deprived  areas  the  following  summer 


Orientation  at  Canadian  Urban  Training  Centre 

Work  in  community  centres,  supplemented  by  an  academic  program  involving 
urban  sociology;  and  other  relevant  subjects 

Modest  salary 

LEAVE  NAME  AND  PHONE  NUMBER  AT  SAC  OFFICE.  YOU  WILL  BE  CONTACTED. 

DEADLINE:  MARCH  31 
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MARCH  15,  1968 


Rumours  are  vague  concerning  President 
Johnson's  reaction  to  the  results  of  the 
New  Hampshire  primary. 


BRODIE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
AND  MODERN  DANCE 

MODERN  DANCE 
SUMMER  COURSE 

FOR  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

RIMA  BRODIE: 
783-7958 


GARBLE 


duYAMlrTSI: 


IS  THERE  A  NEED  EOR  AN  ON  CAMPUS 

BABY-SITTING  CENTRE 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  UNDERGRADUATE 
OR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS? 

A  Committee  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  ii 
investigating  the  possibility  of  providing  short-term  baby-sitting 
on  campus.  If  such  •  service  would  be  of  use  to  you  in  future 
years,  please  fill  in  the  following  and  return  before  March  20: 


TO:    Mn.  F.B.  Sutton 
c/o  Alumni  House 
47  Wtllcocks  Street 
University  of  Toronto 

An  on-compus  baby-sitting  service,  would  be  useful  to  me 
in  continuing  my  education: 

NAME  

ADDRESS   


The  St.  Michael's  College  Music  Guild 

PRESENTS 

THE  INTERNATIONALLY  ACCLAIMED 

CHARLES  LLOYD  QUARTET 


2  review 


The  Gary  Burton  Quartet 
have  their  album  out  now. 
And  Waylon  Jennings  is  pro- 
ducing new  ones  fast:  two 
last  month,  another  this. 
Dave  Van  Ronk's  group  s  LP 
is  out  and  Etta  James  is 
back.  So  are  the  Kinks.  But 
I  still  can't  find  Layers  of 
the  Onion  by  the  Incredible 
String  Band  in  Toronto 

So,  what's  all  this  got  to 
do  with  what  I'm  supposed 
to  be  writing  about'  Noth- 
ing. 

Joan  Baez  and  Phil  Ochs 
took  to  music  in  opposite 
directions.  Joan  started  sing- 
ing beautiful  songs  and  now 
protests.  Ochs  started  pro- 
testing as  a  sort  of  musical 
journalism  and  now  sings 
and  invokes  elaborate  instru- 
mentations to  decorate  his 
efforts. 

So.  does  Joan  Baez,  of 
course,  at  least  on  her  last 
two  LPs,  one  of  Christmas 
carols  and  the  other  con- 
taining items  such  as  Sai- 
gon Bride,  (nee  Flowers  for 
Mr.  Malthus,  which  pretty 
well  tells  it  all). 

Neither  can  bring  their 
multi-piece  accompaniments 
to  Toronto  when  they  do 
their  concerts  March  '8 
(Baez)  and  March  22  (Ochs). 

So,  with  a  naked  acoustic 
and  an  otherwise  empty 
stage,  they'll  be  before  you, 
arousing  the  days  of  yester- 
day before  the  revolution. 
Reminding  of  their  revolut- 
ion, whose  pro-lucts  are  still 
with  us  and  good  thing  too. 

Miss  Baez  can  sing;  Mr. 
Ochs  is  not  of  the  same  cali- 
bre but  he  can  see  and  think. 

Meanwhile,  Janis  lan's 
new  one  is  a  bit  mors  grown 
up.  The  Jefferson  Airplane's 
is  of  such  new  and  higher 
altitudes  it  make-;  you  won- 
der. And  Heifetz  and  Ruben- 
stein  have  new  LP's  one 
of  those  times.  P.  G. 


One  hour 


AT 


CONVOCATION  HALL  -  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
TONITE  8:30  p.m. 

TICKETS:  $2.00 


AT 

SAM'S  RECORDS  (Yonge  St.) 
COOP  —  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 
SAC  office  —  U  of  T 


"mmniiiwe: 

CERT.  PIES 

THE  MOST  IN  DRY  CLEANING 

ON  BLOOR  OPPOSITE  VARSITY 
OPEN  TIL  11  P.M.  MON.-FRI. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

THE  ALEXANDER  LECTURES  1967-68 

"THE  USES  OF  LITERATURE. 
1750-1850" 

PROF.  FRANCIS  E.  MINEKA 

Cornell  University 

Tuesday,  March  26  —  Heavenward 
Wednesday,  March  27  —  Earthward 
Thursday,  March  28  —  Inward 

West  Hall,  University  College,  at  4,30  p.m. 


The  Naked  Ape  makes  a  monkey  out  of  you 


By  LARRY  HAIVEN 


I  was  sitting  in  the  refec- 
tory with  some  friends, 
watching  another  friend 
who  was  talking  to  a  girl 
and  inviting  her  over  to  our 
table.  Beside  me  lay  a  copy 
of  The  Naked  Ape,  by  Des- 
mond Morris.  I  turned  to 
the  other  people  at  the  table 
and  remarked,  "Aha,  I  know 
what  they're  engaging  in-the 
precopulatory  period  of  con- 
versation." The  table  shook 
with  gales  of  laughter  and, 
seeing  that  we  find  most 
funny  what  is  most  true 
about  ourselves,  I  suppose 
it  illustrates  vividly  one  of 
the  main  points  in  Morris' 
book. 


Despite  modern  man's  ap- 
arent  sophistication  in  a 
technological  age,  he  con- 
tends, the  primate  instincts 
in  us  are  just  a  strong  as 
they  ever  were.  We  are  the 
naked  ape  —  the  onlv  one 
of  the  primates  to  have  no 
'substantial  body  hair  — 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  a 
fascinating  and  p  rovocative 
study  of  the  human  animal. 

The  title  is  the  focal  point. 
Once  over  the  intial  barrier 
of  stating  his  controversial 
thesis,  Morris,  a  zoologist, 
goes  merrily  on  his  way, 
giving  examples,  drawing 
upon  scientific  studies  and 
appealing  to  our  common 
sense  to  say  that  man  is 
the  sexiest  of  the  primates 
and  that  this  was  a  neces- 
sary step  in  his  develop- 
ment. 


We  laughed  at  the  thought 
of  a  simple  conversation  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the 
mundane,  down  to  earth 
acts  of  copulation,  chid- 
bearing,  rearing  and  teach- 
ing. We  think  that  our 
highly  technical  or  artistic 
nrofessions  put  us  on  a 
higher  plain  than  our  hunt- 
ing ancestors.  Morris  says 
it  isn't  so. 


He  attacks  the  illusions 
that  we  hold  onto.  Althongh, 
Minting,  music,  singing, 
dancing,  gymnastics,  sports, 
writing  and  speech  are  all 
satisfying  and  lead  to  full 
lives,  they  are  all  play  — 
exploration  and  experiment. 

The  female  breasts  are 
Poor  instrument  for  feed- 
ing the  child:  their  shape  is 
Primarily  to  attract  males 
as  are  the  prominent  but- 
tocks and  lips.  The  male 
must  be  so  stronglv  attract- 
ed to  the  female  that  thev 
form  a  lasting  pair-bond 
tie  enables  them  to  live 
together  for  a  long  time, 
this  allows  the  male  to  go 
out  for  extended  hunting 


trips  with  his  fellows 
without  worrying  about  the 
chastity  of  his  We;  and 
it  allows  the  children  to  be 
raised  slowly  and  carefully 
so  that  the  complex  brain 
may  mature. 

Such  statements  cannot  go 
without  controversy  and  in- 
deed they  haven't  One 
antropologist  friend  of  mine 
says  that  Morris  had  no 
right  to  write  book,  that  it 
is  an  outright  insult  to  the 
science  of  anthropology  and 
that  the  reading  public  has 
been  duped.  He  contends 
that  a  great  number  of  the 
facts  in  the  book  are  not 
correct,  that  they  are  purely 
guesswork  or  are  non  se- 
quitur,  like  the  fact  that  the 
face  of  the  male  baboon  is 
very  similar  in  colour  and 
shape  to  his  genitals  and 
that  by  using  its  face,  he 
transmits  the  vital  message 
to  the  female.  This  is  a  very 
shaky  conjecture,  and  the 
anhropologists  are  quick  to 
capitalize  on  it. 


FRUSTRATING  PARADOX 

They  have  their  point. 
Anybody  who  has  taken  a 
course  in  vertebrate  anato- 
my will  be  struck  instantly 
by  frustrating  paradox.  For 
every  feature  among  animals 
that  is  a  definite  basis  for 
formulatng  a  logical  theory, 
there  are  a  thousand  that 
lead  into  blind  alleys.  What 
at  first  seems  obvious  to 
common  sense  is  often  bla- 
tantly false.  It  is  a  very 
complex  subject,  with  mil- 
lions of  facts,  all  of  which 
must  be  recorded,  but  none 
of  which  can  be  haphabardly 
thrown  together  to  form  a 
hypothesis.  Anthropologists 
are  painstaking  people  and 
are  very  dubious  of  someone 
who  comes  along  and  puts 
these  facts  together  prema- 
turely, expecially  as  sensa- 
tionally as  Morris  has  done. 

One  of  the  literary  faults 
of  the  book  however,  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  the  severest 
limitations  of  the  scientific 
criticism  heaped  on  it.  In 
order  to  achieve  a  rambling, 
conversational  style,  Morris 
skips  from  subject  to  suo- 
ject,  making  only  a  rudimen- 
tary attempt  to  tie  every 
observation  in  with  his 
original  thesis.  The  many 
fascinating  and  absorbing 
examples  of  human  behavi- 
our that  the  author  dwells 
on  quite  separate  and  hence 
can  only  be  attacked  essen- 
tially one  by  one.  Far  more 
observations  are  valid  than 
not  and  although  the  book, 
can  be  dismissed  as  a  ma- 
nual of  anthropology,  it 
definitely  cannot  be  dismis- 
sed as  a  compelling  and 


shit-disturbing  experie  nee 
for  the  common  reader. 


If  any  of  the  anthropolog- 
ists took  care  to  notice, 
Morris  hardly  ever  states  a 
definite  fact.  Always,  he 
insists  that  a  conjecture  is 
just  that,  and  that  a  certain 
series  of  events  only  seems 
to  lead  to  the  aforesaid  lo- 
gical conclusion.  The  more 
naive  reader  may  be  duped 
into  taking  his  word  as 
law,  but  this  is  very  un- 
likely. Nevertheless,  the  in- 
telligent individual  must 
realize  that  this  book,  like 
the  others  that  deal  with 
the  same  sort  of  topic  (like 
Robert  Ardrey's  African 
Genesis),  is  only  an  intel- 
ligent collection  of  facts 
that  in  the  intimate  environ- 
ment of  the  book  form 
seems  to  be  the  be-all  and 
end-all.  They  aren't. 


HIGHLY  ENGROSSING 

But  The  Naked  Ape  is  as 

engrossing  a  book  as  I  have 
ever  read.  Even  though  the 
book  at  times  loses  its 
coherence,  it  retains  its 
freshness  because  Morris' 
style  is  familiar,  non-scien- 
tific and  friendly.  Of  course, 
his  major  asset  is  the  fact 
that  he  talks  about  the 
things  that  interest  us  the 
most;  sex,  children,  oursel- 
ves, but  despite  that,  the 
chapters  on  sex  and  child- 
rearing  are  unusually  pro- 
vocative and  are  guaranteed 
to  make  you  end  up  laugh- 
ing at  yourself  as  you  prob- 


ably never  have,  and  make 
you  re-examine  the  routine 
things  you  never  thought 
twice  about. 


Because  social  mores  res- 
trict us  from  physically 
grooming  people  or  touch- 
ing them  to  show  that  we 
mean  no  agression,  Morris 
says,  we  have  developed 
small  talk,  smiling  and 
pouting  of  the  lips  to  make 
these  signals.  Just  listen  to 
the  people  who  talk  to  you 
the  next  time  you're  at  a 
party  or  when  you're  intro- 
duced to  somebody  new  or 
meet  somebody  on  the 
street.  According  to  Morris, 
they  are  engaging  in  "groom- 
ing talking"....  to  give  com- 
fort, lessen  agression  and 
maintain  togetherness. 

The  author  also  has  some 
interesting  views  on  politic- 
ians. Like  actors,  the  polit- 
icians and  diplomats  make 
it  their  business  to  be 
"behavioural  liars".  "But 
unlike  the  actors,'  he  says, 
"they  are  not  socially  'licen- 
sed to  lie',  and  the  resultant 
guilt  feeling  tend  to  inter- 
fere with  their  performan 
ces.  Also,  unlike  the  actors, 
they  do  not  undergo  prolon- 
ged training  courses." 


AGGRESSION  TOO 

Morris  also  holds  forth 
on  aggression,  a  now  famous 
topic  in  the  study  of  man. 
He  differs  however,  with 
some  of  the  other  writers 
in  this  field.  Man,  he  says, 


has  no  desire  to  kill  his  own 
kind,  only  to  defeat  his  rivai, 
like  all  other  species.  But 
because  of  the  unfortunate 
combination  of  needing 
weapons  that  can  hit  at  a 
great  distance  and  the  highly 
specialized  cooperation  a- 
mong  men,  wars  developed. 

Now  men  fight  primarily  to 
support  their  comrades,  not 
to  defeat  the  enemy.  Morris 
offers  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem but  emphasises  that  the 
only  sound  solution  is  mas- 
sive depopulation,  or  a 
rapid  spread  to  other  pla- 
nets, because  uncontrollable 
agression  is  sure  to  deveiop 
if  man  goes  on  populating 
the  earth  as  he  has  done 
in  the  past. 

These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  aspects  of  human  be 
haviour  that  the  zoologist 
delves  into.  The  otners  are 
equallly  as  fascinating  and 
disturbing.  All  the  while,  it 
is  brought  home  to  us  thai 
we  are  indeed  not  in  control 
of  our  biological  urges  by 
merit  of  our  superior  intel- 
ligence, that  in  the  time  of 
crisis,  our  intellect  wilt  not 
rescue  us  from  the  demands 
that  our  sexual,  aggressive, 
territorial  and  parental 
instincts  put  upon  us.  Only, 
Morris  asserts,  by  realizing 
fully  and  submitting  to 
those  instincts,  can  the  hu- 
man race  survive.  The  book 
will  leave  you  thinking  for 
a  long,  long  time. 
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JAZZ  

Impressions  on  the  Toronto  Jazz  Scene 


By  jack  McCaffrey 

"And  what  gives  you  the 
right  to  say  anything  about 
jazz?" 

The  questioner  was  an 
irate  Englishman,  attired  in 
a  tweed  jacket,  baggy  pants 
held  up  by  suspenders,  and 
hippy-type  boots.  Long  hair, 
a  rather  wild-looking  beard, 
and  round  rimless  glasses 
led  everyone  to  murmur, 
"Ah,  another  typical  weirdo 
social  dropout.  Why  doesn't 
he  go  back  to  York-ilk?" 

Looking  like  a  respectable 
executive  type,  Patrick  Scott 
smiled  sardonically  and  ans- 
wered, "Well  who  are  ^OU 
anyway?" 

"I'm  an  engineer,"  replied 
Bill  Smith.  And  ij's  tn.e — 
he  designs  aircraft. 

The  scene  was  the  Second 


Annual  Canadian  Jazz  Festi- 
val. What  had  begun  as  a 
panel  discussion  on  jazz 
finally  ended  up  as  an  or- 
-  giastic  outpouring  of  hostili- 
ties on  Scott..  The  highlight 
was  reached  when  Moe  Kof- 
fman's  wife  a  large  woman 
with  a  mass  of  shiny  .un- 
realistic blonde  hair,  took 
the  floor  and  shrieked  inco- 
herently at  tiie  belcagured 
Scott,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  all. 

After  triggering  all  this. 
Bill  Smith  retired  gracefully 
from  the  field.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  another  shaggy- 
haired  Englishman  who  had 
sat  on  the  panel  but  hadn't 
said  much.  The  second  man 
was  John  Norris,  the  editor 
of  CODA,  Canada'.*  jazz 
magazine.  With  the  aid  of 


Smith,  who  has  retired  iiom 
his  engineering  career  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  photo- 
graphy and  the  art  direction 
of  CODA,  Norris  puts  out, 
every  two  months,  a  maga- 
zine which  continually  im- 
proves (contrast  this  with 
any  other  jazz  magazine  on 
the  market). 

These  two  men  and  their 
friends  are  what  some  have 
called  the  "Jazz  establish- 
ment" in  Toronto.  But  this 
lis  wrong.  It's  just  (hat, 
instead  of  sitting  back  and 
bemoaning  the  state  of  jazz, 
they  are  out  there  doing 
something. 

*  *  * 

It  was  five  years  age  al- 
most to  the  day  that  1  walk- 
ed into  Sam  the  Record  Man 
seeking  a  restorative  for  my 
poor  nerves.  Behind  the 
counter  was  a  tall  English- 
man who  pointed  out  to  me 
a  new  record  which  featured 
Coleman  Hawkins,  the  r  reat 
tenor  saxophonist  and  my 
favourite  musician. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving,  the 
stranger  behind  the  counter 
also  sold  me  a  copy  of  a 
magazine  I  had  never  seen 
before  —  CODA.  But  it  had 
a  photograph  of  Hawkins 
on  the  cover  and  a  feature 
review  of  the  record  I  had 
just  bought,  and  that  was 
enough  recommendation  for 
me. 

In  those  days,  CODA  \ery 
obviously  was  an  amateur 
effort.  Printed  on  second- 
rate  paper  rather  haphazard- 
ly stapled  together,  it  had 
so  many  typographical  er- 
rors and  such  a  horrible 
typeface  that  reading  it  was 
often  very  trying  on  one's 
patience.  However,  it  was 
then,  and  still  is,  the  only 
way  to  find  out  what  was 
happening  in  Toronto. 

Moreover,  it  is  filled  with 
news,  from  other  cenlres 
such  as  New  York  and  Ch:- 
cago,  which  seems  to  emde 
other  publications. 


So  I  continued  to  buy  the 
magazine.  After  a  while, 
photographs  began  to  creep 
more  frequently  into  the 
pages;  the  typography  be- 
came less  execrable;  thi  de- 
sign began  to  improve,  im- 
perceptibly at  first,  ihen 
more  radically. 

Not  until  several  months 
after  the  first  encounter  at 
the  store  did  I  find  out  ivho 
the  friendly  stranger  was.  It 
came  as  rather  a  surprise 
that  a  record  clerk  was  also 
the  editor  of  the  only  jazz 
magazine  in  Canada. 
•  *  * 

Docs  anyone  remember 
the  First  Floor  Club,  the 
Bohemian  Embassy,  the 
House  of  Hambourg,  The 
Cellar  Jazz  Club?  Can  you 
believe  that  there  was  a  Lme 
when  the  Friar's  Tavern  pre- 
sented musician  like  Dizzy 
Gillespie,  Stan  Getz,  Cole- 
man Hawkins? 

And  by  the  way,  j,ut  up 
your  hands  ail  )ou  Chailies 
out  there  who  did  NOT  go 
to  the  Alexis  Zorba  club  to 
hear  Sonny  Greenwich  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Let's  see — that's  16  hands. 
At  last  count,  this  column 
had  15  readers.  Hmmm..  and 
so  you  wondei  why  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
jazz  in  Toronto,  eh? 

"I  just  can't  believe  it.  I've 
been  in  this  country  tor  five 
years  now,  and  all  I've  seen 
are  jazz  clubs  folding  up". 

Joe  Colussi,  a  bassist,  was 
speaking  after  Greenwich's 
last  set  at  the  most  recent 
unsuccessful  attempt  to 
start  a  jazz  club. 

"Why  can't  a  city  of  almost 
two  million  support  at  least 
ONE  real  jazz  club— net  a 
bar  which  relies  on  high- 
priced  New  York  talent,  but 
just  a  place  where  any  jazz 
musicians  in  Toronto  could 
come  and  get  together  and 
play". 

At  the  particular  session 
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we  heard  two  saxophonists 
and  a  drummer  whom  we 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  Who  knows  who 
these  guys  are?  But  lei  me 
tell  you — they  were  d.ann 
good. 

When  Steve  (nobody 
knows  his  last  name)  was 
running  the  Cellar  Jazz  Club, 
he  used  to  bring  in  groups 
like  Art  Farmer,  and  Charles 
Lloyd,  as  well  as  providing 
a  place  for  local  musicians 
like  Al  Stanwyck,  Tony  Col- 
lacott,  and  So  On  (our  local 
version  of  Son  Ra)  to  play. 
But  unfortunately,  Steve  did 
not  believe  in  advertising. 
So  the  only  way  to  know 
what  was  going  on  at  his 
club  was  to  be  theer.  Alter 
a  while  nobody  was. 
%  *  # 

What  we  have  now  is  one 
night  club,  The  Colonial  Ta- 
vern, which  generally  relies 
on  old,  established  "name" 
musicians  such  as  Ear]  Hi- 
nes,  Thelonious  Monk,  Buck 
Clayton,  and  Dizzy  Gillespie. 
And  we  have  another  night 
club  which  just  can't  make 
up  its  mind — the  Town  Ta- 
vern— which  oscillar2s  be- 
tween groups  like  Claik  Ter- 
ry, obscure  R  and  B  bands, 
and  innocuous  supper  dub 
singers. 

Supplementing  these  are 
two  clubs  which  occasional 
ly  house  very  good  older  jazz 
musicians.  At  the  Golden 
Nugget  is  Don  Ew"ll,  the 
famous  piano  player.  And 
for  several  weeks  a  year  the 
Cav-A-Bob  hosts  the  Saints 
And  Sinners. 

In  the  absence  of  any  jazz 
clubs  in  this  town,  the  only 
place  we  can  hear  some  of 
the  newer  groups  is  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This 
year  we  have  had  Bubby 
Hutcherson  and,  tonight, 
Charles  Lloyd.  Unfortunate- 
ly, two  groups  a  year  is 
highly  inadequate,  and  in 
fact  a  downright  shame  for 
a  campus  this  big. 

(cont.  on  R-5) 
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(cont.  from  R-4) 

At  U.B.C.  there  is  a  group 
of  students  who  have  enough 
energy  and  love  of  jazz  to 
get  musicians  like  Charles 
Mingus  to  play  for  them. 
Why  is  it  that  the  U.  of  T. 
has  no  organized  jazz  society 
to  hold  concerts,  set  up 
listening  and  playing  ses- 
sions among  its  own  mem- 
bers and  so  on?  Such  a  group 
is  not  only  feasible;  it  is 
necessary.  But  does  anyone 
really  care? 

As  you  can  see,  being  a 
jazz  musician  or  even  a  fan 
in  Toronto  is  very  frustrat- 
ing. And  you  may  be  ask- 
ing, is  there  even  a  centre 
for  the  jazz  life  in  Toronto? 

Well,  yes,  there  is,  of  a 
sort,  at  least.  It's  on  the 
tecond  floor  of  Sam  the  Re- 
cord Man,  where  John  Nor- 
ris  dispenses  jazz  records 
and  CODA  not  only  to  the 
fans  but  also  to  the  music- 
ians. 

Freddie  Stone,  the  flugel- 
hornist  and  sometime  lender 
of  a  big  band,  comes  in. 

"Hi,  John.  Any  good  re- 
cords in  this  week?1' 

Without  any  hesitation, 
Norris  picks  out  the  latest 
Ornette  Coleman  record, 
another  by  Albert  Ayler,  one 
by  Pharaoh  Sanders,  a-d  a 
couple  of  recent  Coltranc 
releases. 

"OK,  and  I'm  also  looking 
lor  some  Indian  music.  May- 
be two  or  three  records?" 

"itappearmg  into  t;>e  next 
room  tor  a  moment.  Norris 


returns  with  four  i  ecords. 

"Do  I  really  need  all 
these?" 

"Yes,  Fred,  I'd  say  you 
ought  to  have  thei  a  all '. 

"OK,  John,  if  you  say  so" 

As  the  small,  thin,  nenous 
looking  musician  stands 
there  talking  to  Notris  about 
his  up-coming  prtmier  ol 
Norm  Symonds  latest  work 
with  the  Winnipeg  Sym- 
fhony,  the  phone  rings. 

It  is  Patrick  Sc»tt. 

Knowing  Scott's  preferen- 
ces, Norris  is  able  to  safely 
say,  "No,  Pat,  there  are  no 
good  records  in  this  month". 

Almost  everyone  in  this 
city  (and  some  othei  cities 
as  well)  who  is  seriously  in- 
terested in  jazz  records  re- 
lies on  John  Norris  to  keep 
them  informed  on  what  are 
th«  best  things  to  listen  to. 
Although  he  is  not  a  music- 
ian, Norris  has  an  open  mind 
and  devoted  his  whole  ilfe 
to  jazz.  And  above  all  he 
is  the  only  person  in  this 
country  who  cares  enough 
to  go  to  all  the  effort  ot 
putting  'lut  a  magazine. 

Nornr  not  only  edits 
CODA:  he  also  writes  many 
of  the  reviews,  types  the 
entire  magazine,  does  the 
paste-up  work,  and  mails  the 
results  of  his  labour  to  hi-, 
subscribers.  It's  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  work  for  one  mai  to 
do. 

As  we  were  heading  over 
to  his  new  studio  recently, 
Sill  Smith  told  me,  "You 
tnow,  with  a  lot  of  tuck,  the 
magazine  just  might  take  ofl 
in  the  near  future.  For  the 


last  ten  years,  John  has  been 
paying  for  the  magazine  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  If  the 
subscriptions  keep  coming 
in,  we  may  soon  be  able  to 
break  even". 

It's  been  a  long,  hard 
struggle  for  Norris,  all  ot  it 
uphill.  At  the  approach  of 
its  tenth  anniversary,  CODA 
has  come  up  from  a  mimeo- 
graphed few  pages  concern- 
ed mainly  with  traditional 
jazz  to  a  magazine  of  pro- 
fessional quality  covering  the 
entire  spectrum  of  jazz  and 
related  music. 

And  with  this  great  up- 
surge in  improvement  ol  de- 
sign and  content,  CODA  is 
approaching  a  circulation  of 
(get  ready)  ONE  THOUS- 
AND. It  brings  to  mine  the 
title  of  a  four-record  set  of 
Fletcher  Henderson  records 
—  "A  Study  In  Frustration". 

But  John  Norris  never 
gives  up.  Only  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  he  returned  from 
a  junket  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  recruiting  jazz  music- 
ians to  write  articles  for  his 
tenth  anniversary  issue  of 
CODA,  devoted  entirely,  to 
the  late  John  Coltrarie, 

CODA  will  continue  to  be 
the  focal  point  of  the  jazz 
life  in  Toronto.  If  you  rare 
at  all  about  jazz,  maybe  you 
will  even  head  for  the  centre 
and  start  reading  a  rragnzine 
which  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  best  jazz  publication  any- 
where. 
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suddenly  realize  how  unre- 
fined our  style,  our  expres- 
sion is.  You  can't  follow 
Buckley,  he  doesn't  want 
disciples.  When  he  is  with 
you,  you  don't  listen  to  him 
but  are  mezmerized  by  his 
dance;  and  when  he  is  gone 
there  must  be  enough  of 
your  emotion  to  write  your 


i 
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own  songs  and  to  retain  the 
validity  of  his.  It's  called 
"bringing  it  all  back  home", 
and  it's  a  dangerous  thing 
for  most  to  try  .Through  the 
sheer  beauty  and  intensity 
of  his  expression,  Tim  Buck- 
ley makes  the  a  t  tempt 
worthwhile. 
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Watch  Him  And  He's  Beautiful 


By  ANDY  WAINRIGHT 

Tim  Buckley  is  a  prism; 
touch  him  and  you're  scat- 
tered —  watch  him  and  he's 
beautiful.  His  songs  of  lone- 
liness, of  elusive  women  and 
"heartbreak"  rise  from  his 
music  as  verbal  expressions 
of  that  music.  The  words,  as 
Buckley  admits,  cannot  stand 
alone  as  message,  their  com- 
municative effect  lies  in  the 
rhapsodic  gliding  quality  of 
his  voice  that  races  across, 
never  within,  the  contra- 
puntal musical  medium  of 
lead  guitarist  Lee  Under- 
wood, conga  artist  Carter 
C.C.  Collins,  and  Buckley's 
own  twelve-string  cadence. 

Buckley's  live  perform- 
ance style  is  far  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  of  his 
two  Electra  albums,  the 
tempo  is  increased,  our  in- 
volvement because  of  his 
presence  is  magnified.  The 
two  records  are  an  appeal 
to  our  loneliness,  our  yearn- 
ing to  sing  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful way  to  the  people  we 
love.  Ouiet  images  of  'ladies' 
chambers",  candles  lit  for 
vagabond  lovers  lead  us 
away  from  the  'attack  of 
Dylan  (i.e.  of  pre-John  Wes- 
ley Harding  days)  and  the 
suffering  that  is  Cohen's  be- 
fore it  is  ours,  to  the  happy- 
sad  world  of  Tim  Buckley 
and  perhaps  Donovan.  On 
record  Tim  Buckley  is  our 


aesthetic,  but  on  stage  he 
becomes  his  own,  retreating 
beyond  our  response  to  his 
voice  and  reappearing  so 
much  larger  than  our  own 
lite  styles  and  so  totally  in- 
volved in  his  own.  You  must 
listen  to  his  album  ballads, 
find  him  in  person,  and  then 
come  back  and  laugh  at 
your  attempt  to  mingle  this 
artist  with  your  emotion.  He 
his  beyond  you;  one  day  you 
will  be  able  to  grasp  the'  ex- 
pression given  in  (he  River- 
boat  and  sing  the  Jongs  that 
were  sung  there,  but  by  then 
Buckley,  Underwood  and 
Collins  will  have  moved  on 
farther  into  their  own  genre 
and  their  own  tri-communi- 
cative  pattern. 

Because  Buckley  is  suf- 
fering and  rejoicing  quietly 
it  is  we,  in  our  attempts  at 
self-expression,  w:tio  com- 
municate with  him,  or  rather 
with  his  shadow  that  exists 
only  in  sound  and  not  in 
human  form.  Too  often  we 
confuse  the  artist  with  our 
own  particular  reiponse  to 
beauty  and  criticize  him 
when  he  fails  to  reflect  it 
when  we  finally  discover  that 
he  exists  independent  of  our 
concepts.  The  cllange  of 
protest-Dylan  to  the  folk- 
rock  idol  being  th<  obvious- 
exampe.  In  the  rea  Leonard 
Cohen  stood  up  i  eeny-bop- 
pers  and  psei  do-lovers 
would  turn  and  lun  (and 


that  includes  just  about  all 
of  us).  But  Tim  Buckley 
will  only  "sing  a  song  for 
you"  and  you  will  cross  over 
somewhere  in  its  middle 
from  response  to  recogni- 
tion that  this  is  not  a  phi- 
losopher-cowboy to  be  heed- 
ed, or  a  saint  to  be  worship- 
ped but  a  melodie  song- 
writer-performer who  pro- 
mises you  nothing  and  then 
disappears.  We  can  only  go 
back  to  the  shadow,  to  the 
self  which  is,  ultimately,  the 
only  valid  artistic  persona. 
This  is  Buckley's  validity, 
the  ability  to  create  an  emo- 
tive experience  through  his 
expiession,  and  then  to  step 
away  from  the  results.  It  is 
something  that  Dylan  and 
Cohen  have  never  been  able 
to  do  because  in  the  public 
eye  their  life-styles  and  art 
are  seen  as  one  and  the 
same.  Buckley's  message,  or 
better,  his  existence  is  not 
given,  rather  it  is  evoked 
in  a  beautiful  and  simple 
manner  because  it  has 
nascent  or  conscious  move- 
ment within  each  of  us.  A 
movement  which  must  even- 
tually leave  behind,  and  be 
left  behind  by.  Tim  Buckley. 

And  perhaps  that  is  why 
we  will  never  really  be  ready 
for  him;  he  is  up  so  high 
with  his  music  that  it  would 
be  embrassing  for  us  to 
watch  him  fall,  and  he  is 
at  times  so  delicate  that  we 
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'He's  not  just  a  skinny  blond  guy  with  glasses  who  smokes 

too  much  and  coughs  all  the  time  and  drinks  rye  and  looks 

like  a  tough  reporter."  A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  PARKINS 


By  GRAHAM  FRASER 

Notes  on  Bob 

t.  You  want  to  travel  with 
him.  And  you  want  to  tra- 
vel blind  Cause  he's  touch- 
ed you  .  .  . 

We  were  sitting  in  The 
Varsity  hotel-room  of  the 
Roval  Towers  Hotel  in  New 
Westminster  B.C.  It  was 
during  the  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Press  conference  at 
Simon  Fraser  University  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New 
Year's  last  year,  near  the 
end  of  the  conference,  and 
everybody  was  very  happy 
because  Sherry  Brydson  had 
just  arrived  out  of  the  blue, 
and  we  were  all  sitting  a- 
round  when  Bob  Parkins 
said,  "Uh,  sorry  to  interrupt 


this,  but,  uh,  since  every 
bodv's  here,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  short  meet- 
ing." 

And  so  we  sat  quietly,  Vol- 
ky  and  Ingrid  in  the  corner 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  Bob 
was  sitting  on,  Sherry  and 
Paul  MacRae  sittin  on  the 
other  bed,  with  Rod  Mick- 
leburgh  sitting  on  the  floor, 
and  Andy  Szende  and  Sue 
Helwig  sitting  in  the  corner, 
and  listened. 

And  Bob,  stumbling  oc- 
casionally as  he  looked 
around  at  us,  pausing  as  he 
would  pull  a  pack  of  du- 
Maurier's  from  his  shirt- 
pocket,  talked  about  the 
CUP  resolutions,  and  what 
they  meant  for  The  Vaisity. 
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and  what  they  meant  for 
CUP.  and  whether  or  not  The 
Varsity  should  light  the  pro- 
posed fee-raise  ....  this 
with  the  weary  glinking  of 
a  fighter  prepared  to  fight 
again,  even  knowing  that  he 
would  lose,  now  stopping 
and  wondering  if  he  would 
be  fighting  on  the  right  side. 
And  he  asked  what  we 
thought  and  we  all  talked 
about  CUP  and  the  fee-raise, 
and  pretty  well  agreed  with 
him  that  even  though  "they" 
(the  national  office  of  CUP) 
had  promised  "us"  (The  Var- 
sity) that  would  be  no  fee- 
raise,  we  could  afford  it, 
and  it  wasn't  worth  fighting. 

And  through  all  this  he 
was  totally  focused  on  The 
Varsity,  sitting  tired  on  that 
hotel  bed  in  British  Colum- 
bia in  his  shirtsleeves,  thin 
and  tired,  but  tensely  and 
totally  professional,  follow- 
ing everything  we  said  with 
his  eyes,  and  breathing 
sharply  in  to  say  something, 
and  sometimes  not,  and  pok- 
ing his  finger  or  waving  his 
cigarette  when  he  spoke,  and 
identifying  totally  with  the 
"them"  and  "us"  he  was 
talking  about,  even  though 
he  was  applying  for  a  job 
with  the  Natonal  Office  for 
the  next  year. 

So  I  said  that.  "Don't  for- 
get, Bob,  if  everything  goes 
well,  you're  going  to  be 
"them"  after  the  weekend." 

He  stopped  and  grinned. 
"Oh  yeah.  I  forgot."  And 
then  he  laughed. 

And  then  the  meeting  part 
sort  of  broke  up,  and  Rod 
put  Judy  Collins  on  the  re- 
cord player,  and  we  broke 
open   the   champagne  that 
Sherry  had  brought  along, 
and  I   tried  to  propose  a 
toast  to  Bob,  and  stammered 
and    stumbled    because  I 
couldn't  say  how  much  we 
all  loved  him  and  how  much 
we  were  going  to  miss  him, 
and  tried  to  be  witty  instead 
and  finally  finished,  and  ev- 
eryone clapped  or  laughed 
or  something,  and  Bob  turn- 
ed to  me,  and  looking  warm 
and  vulnerable  and  touched 
said    "thanks."    And  then 
Sherry  gave  some  Christmas 
presents  that  she'd  brought 
with  her,  and  everyone  was 
talking  and  Bob  was  stand- 
ing at  one  side  looking  a 
little  lonely,  and  then  Sher- 
ry came  over  and  gave  him 
a  tartan   scarf  that  she'd 
bought  for  him.  Judy  Col- 
lins was   singing  Suzanne, 
and  with  the  lonely  haunt- 
ing sounds  echoed  in  my 
mind,  I  started  to  cry. 

And  then,  desperately,  I 
sat  down  at  the  typewriter, 
biting  my  lip,  trying  to  write 
some  of  it  down,  and  then 
I  broke  down  and  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands.  By 
then,  Sherry  was  the  only 
person  in  the  room,  and  she 
came  to  me  and  held  me 
close  to  her,  and  we  wept 
about  ths  beautiful,  lonely, 
wonderful  man. 
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The  next  day,  a  group  of 
us  went  in  to  Vancouver, 
while  Bob  stayed  at  the  con- 
ference and  worked.  We 
felt  guilty  about  it,  but  we 
went  anyway  —  which  was 
kind  of  ironic,  as  the  night 
before,  most  of  us  had  felt 
that 'we  could  willingly  cut 
of  our  right  arm  for  the 
guy.  So  we  talked  about  him 
off  and  on. 

"You  know,  to  think  about 
Parkins  havng  parents.  I 
mean,  he  said  he  was  going 
to  stop  off  in  the  Lakehead 
"to  see  his  folks."  Like,  it's 
funny  —  you  don't  think  of 
him  that  way." 

And  with  every  comment, 
we  were  both  trying  to  ap- 
proach and  at  the  same  time 
separate  ourselves  from 
Bob's  driving  commitment 
to  his  folks  —  and  his  in- 
advertent creation  of  a  my- 
stique —  an  almost  mythical 
ethos  surrounding  what  he 
worked  with  which  every- 
one around  him  unconscious- 
ly adopted,  and  identified 
with  him. 

Soon  after  we  got  back 
from  Vancouver  to  the  ho- 
tel. Bob  came  into  the  room. 

"Any  body  coming  up  to 
see  the  committee  consder- 
ing  my  application?"  Bob 
was  applying  for  field  Sec- 
retary —  which  would  in- 
volve his  spending  next  year 
living  out  of  a  Volkswagen 
travelling  from  campus  to 
campus  helping  editors  with 
their  problems. 

A  few  people  said  yes.  and 
then  Bob  turned  to  me  with 
a  look  of  philosophic  "they'll 
screu-you-in-the-end  p  e  s  s  i 
mism,  and  said  "You  know 
what.  They  want  me  to  pre- 
sent clippings!" 

We  all  groaned  and  laugh- 
ed. Bob  has  barely  written 
a  thing  for  The  Varsity  in 
the  two  years  he  has  worked 
there,  and  before  that,  would 
only  have  clippings  from  the 
Gargoyle  newspaper. 

Three  of  us  went  up  to 
the  hotel  room  where  the 
examinaton  was  to  take 
place.  The  room  was  full; 
each  candidate  for  a  posit- 
ion with  the  national  office 
sat  one  at  a  time  at  the  front 
of  the  room  and  faced  ques- 
tioning —  both  from  the  out- 
going executive,  and  from 
onlookers  like  us. 

Bob  came  up  for  question- 
ing. He  was  sitting  on  a  desk 
at  the  front  of  the  hotelroom, 
looking  tense. 

"Tell  us  something  about 
your  background,  Bob." 

Deep  breath,  blink,  hands 
between  his  knees.  "Well, 
I  finished  Grade  12  at  the 
Lakehead  in  .  .  .  let's  see, 
...  1962,  and  then  I  served 
a  year  at  Ryerson."  That 
brought  a  laugh.  "Radio  and 
Television  Arts.  Then  1  went 
back  to  Fort  William  and 
got  a  job  with  the  Fort 
William  Times  Journal.  In 
September,  I  decided  not 
to  go  back  to  Ryerson,  and 
stayed  on  with  the  paper." 

"What  were  you  doing  for 
them?" 


"Sports  and  general  re 
porting.  Then,  at  Christmas 
I  got  a  job  with  CP-Winni- 
peg. (Canadian  Press). 

"What  were  you  doing 
there?" 

"I  was  night  editor.  Any- 
how, the  next  year,  I  ap- 
plied to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  was  accepted. 
I  graduated  last  year  with 
a  general  B.A.  majoring  ill 
History,  and  I've  spent  this 
last  year  as  full-time  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  The  Var- 
sity." 

Later,  the  decision  was 
announced.  Bob  had  got  the 
job  —  and  they  were  begin- 
ning a  long  night  of  hashing 
over  further  decision. 

A  group  of  us  stayed  in 
the  hotel  room  and  chatted 
about  him. 

"I  get  so  scared  when  he 
coughs!  Honestly,  yon  think 
he's  going  to  pass  out  some- 
times." 

"Neah,  its  been  a  tougn 
year.  He  works  ail  the  time! 
He  never  has  a  holu.ay." 

"It's  rough  on  him.  Like, 
he  hardly  ever  gets  to  see 
his  family.  This  year  in  ear- 
ly December,  he  got  a  letter 
from  his  younger  sister  ask- 
ing if  he  would  be  home  for 
Christmas.  He  was  telling 
me  he  hadn't  been  home  cor 
Christmas  in  four  years,  so 
it  hurt  a  bit  to  sit  down  and 
wiite  that  he  wasn't  going 
to  be  heme  for  Christmas  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  bi,ve 
to  ca  ch  a  plane  fro-n  Toron- 
to on  Boxing  Dav  tc  came 
to  the  conference." 

We  had  a  kind  of  awe  in 
our  voices  when  we  talked 
about  him  that  night.  There 
were  a  number  of  people 
there  who  didn't  know  Bob, 
and,  as  much  as  anything, 
we  were  trying  to  clarify  our 
own  feelings  towards  the 
guy.  He  was  tough;  he  had 
fought  for  a  year  and  a  half 
to  make  The  Varsity  finan- 
cially independent.  He  was 
a  pro;  in  fact,  in  a  funny 
way,  I  sometimes  had  the 
feeling  that  Bob  never  was 
a  university  student,  in  a 
funny  way.  He  was  too  di- 
rect, and  drove  himself  too 
hard  to  ever  really  be  a  uni- 
versity student. 

We  were  trying  to  explain 
something  of  this  to  peop'e 
in  the  hotel  room  who  didn't 
know  him  —  and  at  one 
point,  I  apologized  to  one 
of  them  for  our  spending 
the  whole  conversation  talk- 
ing about  someone  they 
didn't  know. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said. 
"It's  kind  of  like  a  poem. 
You  don't  understand  all  of 
it  —  but  it's  beautiful  auy- 
way." 


THEATRE 


Sentences  on  Sammy,  Shakespeare  and  Soldiers 


By  ALAN  GORDON 

I  saw  him  Tuesday  night, 
and  he  was  out  there  for 
about  two  hours,  in  both 
halves  of  the  show.  The  last 
half  ran  about  an  hour  and 
was  all  Sammy  Davis.  The 
first  half  ran  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  Sam  doing  45 
minutes  by  himself;  Lauren- 
do  Almeido,  a  great  guitar- 
ist, did  about  twenty  min- 
utes, then  Sam  came  out 
and  sang  some  with  him 
and  an  indifferent  Comedy 
act  called  "The  Characters' 
finished  off  the  first  half  of 
the  show. 

At  least  that's  what  hap- 
pened Tuesday  night.  I  can't 
guarantee  that  anything  like 
that  show  will  happen  again 
.  .  .  You  see,  Sam  plays  the 
audience  and  there's  a  diffe- 
rent audience  each  night. 
This  audience  came  from 
Godknowswhere  to  pack  the 
O'Keefe  Centre  in  the  middle 
of  that  snow  storm.  (Sam 
says  he's  got  a  psychological 
thing  about  snow  ...  it  re- 
minds him  of  cotton  .  . .  he's 
probably  said  it  before,  but 
it  was  funny  last  night  and 
it  was  as  if  he  had  just 
thought  of  the  line  about 
two  seconds  before  he  went 
'out  there').  And  that  audien- 
ce was  playing  right  back  to 
Sam  ...  He  said  he  didn't 
want  to  leave  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  audience 
cheered,  implying  that  they 
didn't  want  him  to  leave 
either.  But  he  had  to  . . .  and 
he  did. 

None  of  this  False  exit 
nonsense.  None  of  this  stuff 
where  the  star  thanks  every- 
one for  coming,  twenty  min- 
utes before  the  show  is  over, 
prances  into  the  wings  to  an 
up-tempo  "Danny-Boy"  and 
then  returns  to  applause 
with  a  "Who,  me?  You  want 
more?  From  ME?  Well,  all- 
right,  a  great  audience,  eh 
Marv?  Now  here's  an  oldie 
that  We  like  to  do  andlhope 
Youlikeia  smuchaswelikedo- 
ingit.  Marv?"  None  of  that 
stuff.  Sam  does  his  spot, 
apologizes  but  he  really  has 
to  go  .  .  .  and  then  he  fin- 
ishes. He  knows  he's  good 
and  doestn't  need  any  tricks. 
We  have  just  seen  Sammy 
Davis  and  know  that  he  is 
great. 

Watching  Sammy  Davis 
work  gives  you  the  same 
kind  of  thrill  as  seeing  Pal- 
mer shoot  a  sixty-five  round 
of  golf,  or  Hull  on  the  ice, 
any  time.  You  are  seeing  a 
pro,  in  complete  control,  of 
everything.  Sam  dances, 
sings,  acts,  'did  the  guns', 
mimes,  mimics  (and  those 
two  are  q  ui  t  e  different 
things)  so  well  that  if  it 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  it 
looked  so  easy  and  natural, 
you  would  be  bowled  over 
by  just  the  experience  of 
seeing  a  guy  work  hard. 

But  on  Sammy  Davis  it 
doesn't  look  like  work.  On 
Sammy  Davis,  it  looks  like 
fun.  And  there's  nothing 
more  enjoyable,  invigorating, 


SAMMY  DAVIS 

yea,  even  exhilerating,  as  having  fun  with  a  man  wha  has 
fun  brilliantly.  And  the  thrill  isn't  a  vicarious  one.  It  isn't 
as  if  he's  doing  all  the  things  we've  always  wanted  to  do. 
Its  the  delight  in  knowing  that  a  man  has  perfected  him- 
self, and  his  craft,  for  us.  He  wants  us,  and  needs  us  to 
enjoy  his  work.  So  we  do  .  .  .  and  there's  the  secret  delight 
I  felt  in  knowing  that  if  I  were  to  go  back  tomorrow,  I'd 
see  a  different  show,  another  Sammy  Davis,  and  experience 
the  same  joy  of  watching  a  person  doing  what  he  loves  to 
do  and  sincerely  grateful  that  we  enjoy  his  work  too. 


The  Sammy  Davis  Show  capped  off  the  year  just  right. 
The  year  opened  with  the  A.P.A.  and  Britain's  National 
Theatre  in  town  at  the  same  time  and  ended  with  us  seeing 
Theatre  Toronto's  Soldiers  and  Stratford's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  in  two  days,  two  wildly  divergent  produc- 
tions. 

Stratford's  Dream  was  a  dress  rehearsal  for  their  pre- 
season tour.  The  only  reason  I  went  was  the  fact  that  I 
had  never  seen  Leslie  Hurry  scenery  before.  Ever  since  he 
came  to  Stratford  to  design  King  Lear,  I've  measured  every 
other  stage  design  to  his  insurmountable  standards.  His  use 
of  colour  in  costume  to  heighten  mood  and  clarify  charact- 
ers has  never  been  surpassed  by  anybody  in  the  business  .  . . 
and  I  say  this  just  from  seeing  the  costumes  and  props  on 
the  Festival  Stage. 

The  scenery  that  he's  worked  up  for  the  proscenium 
touring  production  has  gone  beyond  my  wildest  hopes 

They  work  on  the  level  that  trascends  the  clever  trick- 
ery of  say  Oliver  Smith's  Camelot  and  establishes  the  crit- 
eria o  decorousness  that  Aronso  got  in  a  part  o  .  h. ;  Caba- 
«  designs  and  almost  all  of  his  Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  Hur- 
wfs  scenery,  made  up  of  elaborately  painted  scrims  and 

he  ZSt  ofZh"  comment.'  Rather  the  felicity  of 
hrdesigns  "fuses  us  to  sigh,  "Of  course.  That's  the  way  ,t 

•   L  StanlCT  Silverman  is  a  delicate  inspiration,  com- 

ZToTsX™ fna  enunciated,  from  the  nave,.  lames 
Wendick's  amiable  lion,  Eric  Donkin's  lost  moon  and  Ken 
Welsh's  Gar^Cooper  wall  are  hilariously  touchmg  pieces  of 

WOTThe  rustics  don't  scratch  themselves  to  excess,  and  the 

,ove™ don't  breathe  too  heavily.  Jane  Casson's  Georgy  girl- 

Helena  is  a  delight  to  behold  ,.ati     things.  Douglas 

■  There  fa  ^feU'mooth^nTcSadng^  Bottom, 
Rain  is  just  a  little  too  smooi  ^  &  pgter 

r^BarmSefe^K"  Marling  giggle.  Except  for  that 
thCe  crudflightU  by^mes  Reason,  the  show  was  a 
delightful,  magical  dream. 


•  •  •  • 

From  Dream,  to  Night- 
mare as  we  finally  caught  up 
with  Theatre  Toronto's  pro- 
duction of  Soldiers,  by  Rolf 
Hochhuth.  Whatever  this 
script  is  judging  from  what 
Theatre  Toronto  did  with  it, 
it  isn't  a  play.  Is  it  a  book? 
...  A  documentary?  A  closet 
Drama?  What? 

There  is  no  doubting  the 
earnestness  of  Mr.  Hochhuth. 
Everything  that  he  says, 
from  the  Nietzchean  implic- 
ations of  Churchill's  com- 
mand of  England  to  the 
agonized  pleas  on  the  part 
of  England's  clergy  to  play 
the  war  game  like  gentle- 
men, are  things  that  should 
be  said.  How  they  are  to  be 
said  is  the  problem,  and  it 
is  a  problem  that  Clifford 
Williams  and  his  company 
have  only  begun  to  grapple 
with.  Colicos  looks  like 
Churchill,  but  acts  as  though 
he  treats  every  occasion, 
from  lighting  a  cigar,  to 
drawing  the  bath  as  a  chan- 
ce to  declaim.  We  are  given 
the  platform  Churchill  in  the 
kitchen.  The  most  mundane 
of  instances  are,  for  Colicos' 
Churchill,  occasions  for  or- 
atory. 

Nothing  happens  in  the 
first  act.  Now  let  me  make 
that  clear.  We  are  introduc- 
ed to  the  central  figures, 
their  attitudes,  etc.  All  the 
necessary  exposition  is  there 
.  ,  ,  but  its  done  so  dully, 
that  Churchill's  great  friend 
and  nemesis,  Sikorsky,  is  in- 
troduced as  an  incidental 
piece  of  research.  The  facts, 
perhaps,  get  in  the  way  of 
the  drama.  We  are  given  an 
enormous  amount  of  data  to 
digest,  but  we  are  given  litt- 
le help  in  the  digestion.  It  is 
shovelled  down  our  throats, 
this  first  act,  and  it  is  only 
until  the  middle  half  of  the 
second  act  that  we  are  able 
get  to  work  on  the  issues  at 
hand. 

The  production  at  the  Ro- 
yal Alexandra  is  a  shambles 
of  confusion.  The  scenery 
and  costumes,  while  not 
getting  in  the  way,  do  noth- 
ing to  heighten  the  dram- 
atic implications  of  the  si- 
tuation. If  Hochhuth  wrote 
this  as  a  play  within  a  play, 
fine.  Let's  get  some  sense  of 
who  is  playing,  and  who  is 
playing  at  playing. 

Theatre  Toronto  proudly 
proclaimed  a  coup  in  getting 
the  North  American  pre- 
miere of  Hochhuth's  play. 
Caught  up  in  the  whirl  of 
publicity,  it  seems  that  they 
never  got  around  to  work- 
ing at  the  show.  Excepting 
Colicos'  performance,  and 
those  of  Les  Yeo  and  Terry 
Tweed,  the  production  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  quickie 
B  movie  designed  to  cash  in 
on  some  self-started  public 
attention. 

Someday  a  play  will  be 
written  about  the  complex- 
ities of  Churchill  and  his 
times.  Soldiers,  at  least  the 
Theatre  Toronto  production 
of  it,  is  a  flawed  first  draft. 
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YOURSELF 


Perhaps  you  think 
18-year-olds  should  vote, 
your  curfew  should  be 
lifted  and  math  be  outlawed 
forever.  But  there's  one 
thing  on  which  you  agree 
with  millions  of  women  in 
106  countries— the  modern 
infernally  worn  sanitary 

protection  — Tarnpax 
tampons.  Why  does  a  girl 
with  a  mind  of  her  own  go 
along  with  women  all  over 
the  world? 
Tampax  tampons  give 
total  comfort,  total  freedom. 

There  are  no  belts,  pins, 
pads.  No  odor.  They  can  be 
worn  in  the  tub  or  shower 

—even  in  swimming. 
There's  nothing  to  show 
under  the  sleekest  clothes. 
And  Tampax  tampons  are 
so  easy  to  dispose  of,  too— 
the  container-applicator 
just  flushes  away,  like  the 

Tampax  tampon. 
If  you  haven't  tried  them 
already— get  Tampax 
tampons  today. 


TAMPAX  TAMPONS  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BV 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD. 
BARRIE,  ONTARIO 
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THE  VARSITY  STAFF .. . 

During  the  year  the  staff  has  remained  in  the  background;  quitely  warning  away  in  their 
little  home  at  91  St.  George  St.  Now  we  give  you,  our  readers,  a  chance  to  see  what  we 
really  look  like. 


We're  not  really  nuts.  We  just  love  each  other.  Just 

We  don't  want  to  mention  any  names.  No,  we're  all 
one  when  it  comes  to  putting  out  the  paper.  But  you 
wondered  whose  faces  those  bylines  and  photo  credits 
belonged  to.  We  leave  you  to  guess  who  Ampersand 
Barker  is.  (Hint:  he  appears  in  more  photos  than  next 
year's  editor.) 

The  Varsity  staff  wishes  to  extend  special  thanks  to 
Bob  Parkins  as  chief  cigarette  provider.  The  office  bal- 
cony as  the  best  snowballing  vantage  point.  Janice  John- 
son as  best  letter-writer  and  Errand  Girl  Superlative. 
Phil  Bingley  as  Best  Imaginary  Character  of  the  year. 
Len  Gilday  as  anomalous  man  of  all-seasons  supreme. 

Thanks  to  all  our  faithful  readers  who  think  we 
exist  only  as  48  point  condensed  caps.  This  page  proves 
we  exist  in  human  (well,  at  least  partially)  form. 


didn't  like  that  story  on  page  7  of  the  November  4  issue 
n  these  two  pages  was  responsible.  Go  to  it,  baby. 
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Revolution:  Mouth  To  Mouth 


By  DAVID  PAPE 

The  dialetic  of  revolution 
is  like  a  squalling  child  in 
pain  to  breathe;  slimy,  hang- 
ing by  its  heels,  and  red 
with  the  effort  of  life. 

Jean  Luc  Godard's  latest 
film,  LA  CHINOISE,  is  such 
an  infant  gasping  in  the 
theatre  of  revolution.  But  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  its 
dialectic  achieves  meaning 
or  ends  up  closer  to  the  ble- 
ating of  sheep.  For  the  char- 
acters in  the  movie,  it  is  a 
first  difficult  step. 

From  various  perspectives 
Godard  approaches  the  lives 
of  five  young  people  who  at- 
tempt to  form  a  communist 
cell  in  Paris,  August  1967. 
The  five  represent  different 
classes.  Veronique,  the  lea- 
der, is  a  student-philosopher 
out  to  reform  education.. 

Her  lover,  Guillaume,  is  an 
actor  whose  father  worked 
with  Artaud,  and  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  define  the  theatre 
of  revolution,  the  true  social- 
ist theatre.  Brecht  is  his 
ideal. 

Theatre  is  a  Russian  who 
plays  little  part.  He  paints 
Maoist  slogans  on  the  walls 
of  the  flat;  and  ponders  the 
problems  of  action  and  cul- 
ture. Obsessed  with  thoughts 
of  death,  he  eventually  com- 
mits suicide. 

The  second  pair  of  lovers 
are  a  chemist  and  a  country 
girls.  The  chemist  will  fall 


away  from  them  since  he 
does  not  approve  of  terro- 
rism. The  peasant  girl  conti- 
nues to  clean  house.  The  is- 
sues of  Marxism  seem  clear 
to  her,  but  she  really  doesn't 
understand  a  word. 

The  film  progresses  with  a 
barage  of  images,  ideas,  jok- 
es, unfinished  story-boards, 
and  interviews.  The  marks 
of  Godard  which  are  both 
frustratingly  difficult  to  fol- 
low, and  amazingly  convinc- 
ing in  their  comprehensive- 
ness. 

The  result  is  a  number  of 
beautiful  scenes,  such  as 
when  Veronique  tells  Guil- 
laume "I  don't  love  you  any 
more,  do  you  understand. 
Not  your  hair,  not  your 
mouth,  not  your  nose,  . . ." 
and  while  nineteenth  centu- 
ry music  plays  on,  "and  I 
detest  your  pompous  spee- 
ches, do  you  understand." 
Quietly  he  replies,  "I  under- 
stand, but  I  am  sad."  The 
point  turns  out  to  be  not 
that  she  is  out  of  love,  but 
that  his  reaction  could  be 
concurrent  with  the  playing 
music;  ie,  that  you  can  fight 
on  two  fronts  at  the  same 
time.  And  this  theme,  I  be- 
lieve explains  Godard's  ever- 
present  technique  of  playing 
voices  and  sounds  over  dia- 
logue or  images  not  related 
to  the  story-line. 

If  the  film  is  didactic, 
then  it  is  certainly  boring. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  not.  First,  to  understand 


the  intellectual  climate  of 
France,  one  must  understand 
the  climate  of  communist 
thought;  and  that  means  un- 
derstanding the  split  bet- 
ween Peking  and  Moscow. 
In  the  film,  the  characters 
are  all  anti-Moscow,  anti- 
compromise,  anti-capitalist. 
In  every  field,  they  are  try- 
ing to  relate  their  theory  to 
life.  They  want  no  treaty 
with  the  U.S. 

To  understand  them,  how- 
ever, we  must  understand 
their  dogma;  and  the  first 
part  of  the  film  gives  it  to 
us. 

Further,  their  position  is 
severely  shaken  by  a  num- 
ber of  episodes.  In  one,  a 
trained  leftist  philosophy 
professor  questions  rigor- 
ously  the  usefulness  of  appy- 
ing  Lenin  (1917)  or  Mao  to 
Paris  1967.  We  are  on  his 
side.  There  is  no  basis  for 
terrorism. 

Then,  we  see  that  terro- 
rism miscarries.  In  knock- 
ing off  a  party  bigwig,  Vero- 
nique kills  the  man  in  room 
32  as  well  as  23. 

Most  humorously,  we  lis- 
ten to  a  pop  recording  of 
"The  little  red  book  makes 
everything  work."  What 
more  send-up  do  me  need? 

Finally,  we  learn  that  all 
their  jazz  is  no  more  than  a 
summer  escape,  irrespons- 
ible idealism,  in  someone 
else's  apartment.  Veronique 


is  left  in  a  mess;  she  will  go 
back  to  school.  The  final 
perspective  is  that  all  the  ar- 
rogant revolution  of  the 
summer  is  no  more  than  a 
first  very  timid  step. 

To  my  mind  the  film  mov- 
es beyind  propaganda  into 
what  I  find  disturbing  and 
challenging  and  real:  the  Pa- 
ris of  Godard. 


It  is  a  unique  accident 
that  I  was  given  LeRoi  Jones 
THE  DEAD  LECTURER  to 
review  this  week.  While  the 
book  is  four  years  old,  it  is 
a  complement  to  LA  CHI- 
NOISE. This  book  of  poems 
reads  like  the  lyric  record 
of  a  man  who  has  made  his 
own  cell. 

A  review  of  THE  DEAD 
LECTURER  must  be  retros- 
pective. Jones  is  now  align- 
ed with  the  Black  Muslin 
and  Black  Power  groups;  is 
in  jail  for  carrying  a  gun  in 
last  summer's  riots;  and  is 
reputed  (I  don't  know)  to 
have  abandoned  poetry  for 
activism. 

In  The  Dead  Lecturer  we 
have  all  the  beginnings  of  re- 
volution. What  is  most  int- 
eresting is  that  they  grow 
out  of  love  poetry  . . . 

The  whole  book  moves 
towards  self-definition  (just 
as  Guillaume  defined  himself 
in  terms  of  objective  acting 
— making  no  distinction  bet- 
ween life  and  theatre).  Begin 


with  the  lover,  a  marvel- 
lously appealing,  wistful  lo- 
ver: 

That  you  will 
stay,  where  you  are, 
a  gentle  wisp 
of  life.  Ah  . . .) 

But  the  lover  is  quick  to 
realize  the  pain  of  love,  and 
its  frustration,  its  incom- 
pleteness. And  his  suffering 
(I  must  tell  you/my  body 
hurts)  is  the  suffering  of  all 
society,  not  just  black.  But 
its  image  darkness,  isolat- 
ion: 

Europe 

frail  woman  dead, 

we  are  alone. 

At  this  point,  however, 
the  lover  gets  paranoid.  Ins- 
tead of  being  a  spokesman, 
he  is  looked  on  as  outsider. 
The  others,  society,  they 
turn  and  spit  at  him.  They 
reason  away  their  failure. 
They  have  words:  econo- 
mics, philosophy  (my  God!); 
they  have  grammar;  they 
have  their  white  pure  insti- 
tutions, that  are  all  lies.  The 
white  verb,  the  whitehouse, 
the  Whitehall,  white  God, 
and  whiteman  hit  with  their 
lies.  They  accept  their  lies. 
For  Jones  (and  Godard) 
they  are  dead. 

Dead  spiritually,  and  must 
be  overthrown.  This  is  the 
voice  of  revolution. 
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TORONTO  SYMPHONY 

Seiji  Ozawa.  Music  Director 


ART 


Burton's  Vaginas 


BY  LARRY  HAIVEN 

To  those  people  who  didn't  see  Dennis  Burton's  "Gar 
terbelt"  paintings  at  Hart  House  last  year,  thenew  coiw 

tiZn  '-.f CS  Ga"ery  ^ay  COme  as  a  shock.  To  those 

who  did,  it  will  come  as  a  shock.  It  was  easy  to  walk  arramrf 
in  the  Hart  House  Art  Gallery  and  chuckle  at  the  ™ 
depictions  of  female  deshabille  and  say  that  surely  Burton 
must  be  putting  us  on  because  well,  you  know  he  ,,,<* 
couldn't  be  serious.  '  JU!>t 

Even  when  he  spoke  on  his  exhibit  last  year  he  had  a 
gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  said,  "Well,  I  was  married  to  this 
chick,  see,  and  she  was  a  go-go  dancer,  and  one  day  I  fimir 
ed  she  was  playing  games  on  me.  So  when  she  was  asleen 
I'd  go  through  her  underthings  .  .  .".  The  whole  thing  was 
good  fun  and  a  lot  of  us  wondered  what  this  original  and 
colourful  painter  was  going  to  do  next. 

Even  Burton  had  a  tough  time  deciding  what  to  do 
next.  Now  what's  the  next  logical  step  from  garterbelts? 
The  female  genitals,  of  course.  Only  this  time,  you  know 
he's  serious.  He  has  nine  typewritten  pages  up  'on  the  wall 
describing  the  motivation  for  this  series.  It  is  the  Tantra 
art  of  India,  a  conversion  facility  for  Tantra  Hinduism  Tan- 
tra was  forceably  banned  in  16th  century  India  because, 
"it  was  anti-orthodox  hinduism,  since  it  allowed  member- 
ship of  women,  and  was  tolerant  and  advocated  inter-caste 
involvment  in  its  religious  practices  as  well  as  advocating 
caste  miscegnation." 

Tantra  art  also  concerned  itself  very  much  with  the 
female  genitalia,  considering  these  beautiful  and  capable  of 
being  worshipped  by  the  artist's  work.  The  sole  preoccu- 
pation of  the  exhibit  is  the  female  reproductive  system,  its 
many  forms  and  variations  and  the  flights  of  fancy  that 
Burton's  mind  has  taken  with  the  subject.  One  painting 
depicts  an  multi-coloured  orchid  blooming  forth  from  bet- 
ween a  pair  of  legs;  another  shows  a  butterfly;  still  another 
has  a  molten  mass  of  colour  that  looks  like  the  interior  of 
the  earth. 

The  colours  in  the  paintings  are  the  most  striking  ele- 
ment ^fter  you  get  used  to  the  subject.  He  uses  every  colour 
of  the  rainbow  and  the  paitnings  are  dazzling.  The  rainbow 
is  even  one  of  the  themes  for  one  sequence  of  paintings 
called  "The  Niagara  Rainbow  Honey  moon  Series". 

In  this  sequence,  Burton  combines  his  Tantra  thing  and 
the  Rainbow  imagery  of  "The  Honeymoon  Capital  of  the 
World",  Niagara  Falls.  It  traces  the  path  of  the  honey- 
mooners  until  it  "finds  both  bride  and  groom  in  union,  with 
the  self-projecting  cerebellum  and  jnaendriyas  timulated 
over  consciousness." 

Burton  is  now  committed.  You  can't  really  chuckle  at 
these  paintings.  They're  too  striking,  too  full  of  meaning  or 
massage  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  If  you  take  the 
time  to  real  what  Burton  has  written  about  the  exhibit  (and 
by  all  means  do)  and  the  comments  on  the  individual 
paintings,  and  the  autobiographical  note;  and  if  you  find 
time  to  look  at  the  paintings,  you'll  have  spent  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  at  the  Isaacs  Gallery.  And  that's  good. 
You'll  find  yourself  drawn  into  the  paintings  and  Burton  s 
ideas:  "The  fact  that  we  have  a  birth  control  pill  is  sign 
enough  that  the  society  wishes  to  PREVENT  creativity .to 
PREVENT  Nature  from  its  inevitable  course,  to  AbUKi, 
and  to  stifle  life.  ,  „  rt 

In  the  Hart  House  exhibit.  Burton  put  up  a  bulleftn 
board  to  simulate  the  artist's  workshop.  He  likes  to  tell  the 
observer  about  himself  and  the  way  he  works  and  UunKs. 
You  can  look  at  paintings  by  other  artists  and  the  paint n 
may  be  interesting  but  you  don't  know  who  the  hell  tne 
person  is  who  painted  it  or  why  or  when  or  anything,  mats 
okay  when  you  look  at  art  from  nine  centuries  ago  and  trie 
artist  is  a  mysterious  enigma.  But  not  today.  Its  nice  to 
know  something  else  besides  what's  on  the  canvas. 

The  Isaacs  Gallery  is  on  Yonge  just  above  Bloor  and 
the  exhibition  lasts  until  March  25th.  See  it.  And  if, you 
happen  to  have  $700  kicking  around,  buy  one  of  the :  paint- 
ings; you'll  have  to  print  up  addenda  to  it  but  it  1  brighten 
up  your  place  and  provide  some  lively  conversation. 
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CANADIAN  INDIAN  PROJECT 
SUMMER  '68 

U  of  T.  Red  Cross  Leadership  Development  Recreat- 
ional Programing  With  Indian  Youth  on  Ontario  Ke- 
serves. 

For  Further  Information 
Plecie  contort:  Mr.  Poul  Meldrum  92S-««92 


Park  Plaza 
Florists 

10  AVENUE  ROAD 

10% 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 

'23-6361  923-7305 
923-7306 


THIS  SUNDAY  MARCH  17th 

"JAZZ  AT  THE  SYMPHONY" 

NANCY  WILSON  &  Trio 

DONN  TRENNER,  Musical  Conductor  &  Pianist 
Charles  "Buster"  Williams,  Bass;  Granville  Mickey  Roker,  Drums 

Ticket,:  $2.50,  $4,  $5.  $6  —  Bo»  Office  Open 
BJBJBBJBJM  Concert  Masse*  Hall  8:25  p.m.  ■■JJBJ 


AFRICAN  GENESIS: 

HOW  SIMILAR  ARE  ANIMAL  AND  MAN  ? 

DR.  HUGHES,  DEPT.  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 
DR.  WEINBERG,  DEPT.  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
DR.  DUNHAM,  DEPT.  OF  ZOOLOGY 

THURS.  MAR.  21 
DEBATES  ROOM 

ADMISSION  FREE 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  CLUB 


7:30  P.M. 
HART  HOUSE 


CONCERT! 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CHORUS 


AND  GUESTS 


0BERLIN  UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 


GREAT  HALL 

8:30  p.m. 


HART  HOUSE 
Saturday,  March  23,  1968 


ADMISSION  FREE 

(A  S.A.C.  Sponsored  event) 


CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 


PRESENTS 


YOUNG  HUNTING 

A  NEW  PLAY  BY  MARTIN  HUNTER 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 

Thursday,  Friday  &  Saturday,  March  21, 22, 23  -  8:30 

ADMISSION  FREE 


"When  a  form  of  genocide  is  being  carried  out  my  conscience  is  the  only  law 
I'm  interested  in." 

COME  LISTEN  TO  AND  PARTICIPATE  WITH 

JOAN  BAEZ 

IN  DISCUSSION  : 

the  protest  movement  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam 
SUNDAY  MARCH  17  8:30  p.m. 
METROPOLITAN  UNITED  CHURCH 


Admission  Free 


51  BO, -ID  ST.  (AT  QUEEN  E.) 

Proceeds  to  Vietnam  Relief 


Despite  temporary  set- 
backs, spring  is  definitely  on 
the  way.  In  just  three  and 
a  half  weeks  will  be  cele- 
brated a  festival  which  for 
forty  years  now  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  North 
American  rite  of  spring:  the 
presentation  of  the  Oscars. 
The  televized  ritual  on  Mon- 
day April  8,  will  once  again 
prove  a  source  of  entertain- 
ment, irritation,  or  ennui. 
The  critic's  traditional  role 
in  the  pre-Oscar  weeks  is  to 
denounce  the  stupidity  of 
the  year's  nominations  and. 
while  naming  his  own  fa- 
vorities  in  each  category, 
cynically  predict  that  the 
Academy  will  make  the 
worst  possible  choices. 

It  is,  however,  in  my  opi- 
nion about  as  sensible  to 
become  exercized  about  the 
unfairness  of  the  Oscar 
game  as  it  is  to  -believe  im- 
plicity  in  its  justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  game  is  not 
necessarily  a  proletarian 
pleasure  which  superior 
types  need  feel  is  beneath 
their  notice. 

The  Academy  Awards  is 
an  autobiographical  pheno- 
menon. It  is  not  what  the 
informed  and  sensitive  critic 
thinks  of  movies,  or  what 
the  public  thinks. of  movies; 
it  is  what  people  who  make 
movies  think  of  them.  An 
autobography  is  not  always 
the  best  or  most  objective 
sort  of  biography  ,but  it  has 
an  interest  of  its  own  and 
deserves  attention  in  its  own 
right. 

The  2.900  members  of  the 
13  branches  of  Ihe  AcaJcmy 
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of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  choose  the  nomin- 
ees and  the  winners  of  the 
awards  by  mail.  They  allot 
the  awards  for  excellence 
m  their  own  branch  (the 
actors  for  acting.,  the 
costume  designers  for  costu- 
me design,  and  so  forth).  In 
addition  all  members  are  al- 


lowed  to  voie  on  the  big 
one:  best  picture  of  the  year. 

Of  this  year's  nominees ' 
for  that  award,  I  would  both 
predict  and  choose  Arthur 
Penn's  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 
Presenting  as  it  does  a  stock 
theme  in  a  fresh  and  original 
fashion  (think  how  unlike 
The  Untouchables  is  its 
treatment  of  1930's  gangs- 
terism), it  contrasts  sharply 
with  its  chief  rival  an  num- 
ber of  nominations  Stanley 
Krawers  Guess  Who's  Com- 
ing to  Dinner".  The  Utter 
film's  subject  is  inter-racial 
marriage,  one  which  is  in 
fact  new  to  the  screen,  but  it 
is  dealth  with  in  highly  con- 
ventional manner  of  a  TV 
family  situation  con.edy. 
Guess  Who  may  be  useful 
socially  in  diminishing  pre- 
judice. Its  potential  value  in 


this  direction  has  probably 
been  over-rated,  but  it  might 
be  increased  if  the  picture 
did  happen  to  pick  up  the 
best  picture  award.  On  art- 
istic grounds,  however,  such 
a  choice  would  be  hard  to 
justify.  My  second  choice  for 
best  film  would  be  Mike 
Nichols'      The  Graduate 


A  LOOK 
AT  THE 
INSTITUTION 
AND  THE 
NOMINEES 
BY 

MEL  BRADSHAW 


which,  although  al  times  dull 
and  pleasantly  pretentious, 
begins  well  and  ends  splen- 
didly. About  Dr.  Doolittle 
the  less  said,  in  this  cate- 
gory, the  better  and  1  un- 
fortunately did  not  see  In 
the  Heat  of  the  Night. 

Quarrels  about  Oscars  can 
often  be  tracted  to  disagree- 
ments about  the  proper  cri- 
teria of  selection.  Is  it  all 
right  to  vote  for  a  product 
of  your  own  studio  that  is 
doing  badly  (Doolittle)  Is  it 
proper  to  give  awards  where 
they  will  do  the  most  social 
good  (Guess  Who)?  Must  an 
award  be  seen  as  an  incen- 
tive to  greater  effort?  Such 
seems  to  be  the  aurgument 
of  those  who  maintain  it 
would  "make  no  sense"  to 
award  an  Oscard  to  a  dead 


man,  Spencer  Tracy  in  this 
case.  Is  it  permissible  to  try 
to  right  previous  years'  in- 
justices by  taking  into  ac- 
count past  as  well  as  recent 
films?  Such  contention 
might  assure  Rod  Steiger 
the  best  actor  seeing  that  he 
lost  out  two  years  ago  to 
Lee  Marvin.  Similarly  Mike 


Nichols'  near  winner  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  could  count  in 
his  favour  this  year  for  the 
best  direction  prize. 

Judging  screen  acting  is 
tricky.  One  is  often  unsure 
how  much  ciedit  is  due  to 
the  director  and  how  much 
to  the  star.  Faye  Dunaway 
guided  by  Arthur  Penn  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  actress 
who  appeared  m  The  Hap- 
pening and  Hurry  Sundown. 
Personalities  cloud  the  issue 
also.  Audrey  Hepburn  was 
very  appealing  in  Wail  Until 
Dark,  but  then  the  part  con- 
formed well  to  her  screen 
image.  Anne  Bancroft,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  proven 
her  talent  in  radically  dif- 
ferent roles  in  The  Miracle 
Worker,  The  Pumpkin  Eater, 
and  now  The  Graduate.  Not 
having    seen    Dame  Edith 


Evans'  performance  in  The 
Whisperers,  I  would  then 
name  Miss  Bancroft  best 
actress. 

Of  the  directors  I  am  un- 
decided between  Penn  and 
Richard  Brooks  of  In  Cold 
Blood;  Penn  will  probably 
get  it.  On  the  basis  of  merit 
alone,  I  would  choose  Tracy 
over  Warren  Beatty  and 
Dustin  Hoffman  The  Gra- 
duate for  best  actor,  al- 
though I  missed  the  per- 
formances of  Steiger  and 
Paul  Newman  (Cool  Hand 
Luke).  Best  supporting  actor 
will  and  should  go  to  Mi- 
chael J.  Pollard  as  C.W.  in 
Bonnie  and  Clyde.  About 
supporting  actresses  I  am 
unsure:  there  are  frivoious 
reasons  for  guessing  at  The 
Graduate's  Katherine  Ross 
(her  looks),  Guess  Who's 
Beah  Richards  ^er  colour), 
and  Modern  Millie's  Carol 
Channing  (her  "Hello,  Dolly" 
popularity). 

It  is  most  regrettable  this 
year  that  only  one  of  the 
nominated  foreign  films  has 
been  shown  in  Toronto,  i.e. 
Jiri  Menzel's  Colsely  Watch- 
ed Trains.  One  other  was 
shown  at  the  Montreal  Film 
Festival  this  summer,  Alex- 
sander  Petrovic's  I  Even 
Met  Happy  Gypsies,  which 
is  the  more  substantial  and 
engrossing  if  not  the  more 
charming  of  the  two. 

At  best  the  Academy 
Awards  are  an  interesting 
bit  of  self-revelation.  At 
worst  they  help  sell  poorer 
films  at  the  expense  of  bel- 
ter. But  ultimately  an  Oscar 
cannot  make  or  break  a 
picture,  coming,  if  at  all, 
well  after  the  release  date. 
If  inferior  entertainment 
prospers,  movie  goers  have 
in  the  final  analysis  on}] 
themselves  to  blame. 


HENRY  TARVAINEN 


and  who  are  you 


The  colorful  historian  A.  J.  P.  Taylor  re- 
ports that  when  the  news  of  peace  reached 
the  people  of  London  after  the  Great  War 
in  1918,  they  went  wild  for  three  days  and 
nights;  total  strangers  copulated  on  the 
pavements  and  doorsteps.  They  were,  he 
said,  expressing  a  preference  for  life  against 
death.  The  cops  broke  it  up  on  the  third 
day,  as  always,  and  order  was  once  again 
restored. 

To-day  total  strangers  copulate  in  their 
own  bedrooms,  safe  in  the  assurance  that 
cops  won't  break  it  up  ...  . 

Spring  will  soon  be  upon  us;  Washington 
is  a  grey  dull  city  for  the  winter,  but  if  you 
50  there  in  springtime  when  the  cherry  blos- 
soms are  out,  the  broad  avenues  and  pro- 
menades are  swathed  in  pink  and  white, 
and  the  moist  air  is  perfumed.  It  is  the 
only  respite. 

Some  three  years  ago  when  marchiiis 
still  seemed  like  a  good  idea,  we  went  down 
to  the  first  SDS  affair  in  Washington.  Ths 
cherry  blossoms  were  out,  Joan  Baez  sang 
to  us,  and  we  lay  on  the  grass  near  tne 
Washington  monument  in  the  warm  spring 
sunshine  listening  to  the  unequivocal 
speeches.  To  many  it  was  a  family  reunion; 
former  SNCC  field  workers  and  urban  or- 
sanizers  walked  around  looking  for  Mends 
they  hadn't  seen  since  Mississippi;  Black 
Power  was  still  in  the  future.  The  day  had 
I  he  positive  gay  spirit  of  a  May  Festival. 

That  evening  after  most  of  "the  marcners 
had  left  the  city,  we  drove  down  to  a  sit-in 
which  was  taking  place  near  the  White 
House.  The  city  had  fallen  asleep  and  there 
was  no-one  to  witness  the  few  demonstrat- 
ors huddled  in  the  shadows  near  the  fence; 
just  one  or  two  bored  cops  and  a  few  peo- 
ple carrying  placards  besides  those  si  ting 
in.  It  was  a  much  gloomier,  lonlier  scene 
than  that  of  the  afternoon.  The  evening  air 
was  cooler  and  the  demonstrators  shivered 
visibly. 

Across  the  street  a  young  man  leaning 
against  a  tree  was  watching  us;  after  an 
hour  he  crossed  the  street  and  stood  a  few 
vards  from  the  perimeter  of  the  demon- 

-  polite 


m  shock.  He  didn't  know  about  the  demon- 
strations, that  people  back  home  gave  a 
damn;  when  he  finished  he  was  in  tears 
shaking  terribly.  He  showed  me  some 
snapshots  of  himself  in  Viet  Nam,  wrote 
down  his  Washington  hotel  address,  spoke 
ot  a  girl  somewhere  in  Virginia  and  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  him  if  I  could  the  next 
day. 

One  of  the  cops  was  now  sauntering  to- 
wards us;  my  stranger  friend  was  oft  and 
running  before  I  could  say  goodbye.  His  last 
hurried,  worried  words  said  he  thought  the  . 
demonstrations  were  fine,  just  fine,"  you've 
got  to  keep  it  up  because  we're  killing  people 
over  there  and  I  don't  know  why  I  was  kil- 
ling them  goodbye." 

I  could  see  him-  running  for  half  a  mile 
before  he  slowed  down;  I  called  at  his  hotel 
the  next  morning  but  he  had  checked  out. 
We  left  the  city  too.  Goodbye  Washington, 
the  cherry  blossoms  were  failing. 

The  following  evening  we  stood  by  the 
railway  tracks  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
town  of  Punxsutawney  Pennsylvania;  our 
thumbs  were  out  and  we  were  hoping  for 
a  ride  which  might  take  us  to  Buffalo  be- 
fore midnight.  A  good  soul,  a  local  contrac- 
tor had  driven  us  the  last  fifty  miles  and 
offered  to  accomodate  us  lor  the  night  in 
Punxsutawney  if  we  got  stuck. 

The  sky  was  showing  its  last  reds  and 
purples,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  call- 
ing up  our  contractor  benefactor  when  an 
old  car  with  two  girls  pulled  over.  Punxsut- 
awney belles. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  in  one  of 
Punxsutawneys  few  restaurants  exchanging 
cordials.  Punxsutawney,  we  found  out,  was 
the  home  of  America's  groundhog  legend; 
every  spring  when  the  beast  is  supposed 
to  look  for  his  shadow,  the  town  celebrates 
with  a  groundhog  festival.  Its  postcards 
proudly  proclaim  this  fact. 

The  girls  informed  us  that  they  were  the 
town's  only  two  eccentrics,  apart  from  Ivan, 
a  friend  who  worked  in  a  factory  and  wrote 
poetry.  They  took  us  home  where  we  met 
Ivan  who  was  enthralled  when  he  learned 
that  we  read  Liberation  magazine;  he  had 


strating  area.  He  approached  me,  -polite,  ^  ^  met  anyQne  e]se  who  knew 

very  nervous,  and  asked  if  we  could  talk  Liberation  The  girls  listened  to  Bob 


very 

for  a  moment 


m,  «h™,lrW    Dylan  records  but  knew  no-one  else  in  town 
He  glanced  nervously  over  his  sno^°^     wiio  jjd.  Life  in  Punxsutawney  was  girm. 


at  the  other  people  and  suggested  we  move 
down  the  street  a  bit  where  it  was  more 
private.  Now  I  was  getting  nervous. 

"What  are  you  doing  here."  he  asked, 
"who  are  those  people?".  His  eyes  were 


Ivan's  co-workers  at  the  factory  thought 
he  was  crazy;  he  wrote  poetry  and  thougnt 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  The  girls  thought  America 
crazv  but  looked  forward  to  the  day 


win,  hi  v.  iiium  ji^v^.— .  .  — -  was  crazy  out  iuuhcu  > w-  ■  ■ — ~-  —  —  j 

bloodshot  and  he  shivered  violently.  He  ^  move  to  Philadelphia 

'    away  from  Punxsutawney  and  groundhogs. 


was  confused  about  the  demonstration  and 
asked  several  questions  about  the  nu.m 
bers  involved,  how  many  there  had  been 
in  the  States  etc. 

I  wondered  aloud  whether  he  ever  reaa 
Ihe  newspapers  or  listened  to  the  radio. 
There  were  not.  to  be  sure,  as  many  demon- 
strations three  years  ago  as  the  show  was 
getting  on  the  road,  but  that  someone  coulu 
not  have  known  about  the  protests  was 
both  startling  and  disconcerting. 

"Look,  youve  heard  of  the  War  in  viei 
Nam  haven't  you?"  I  asked,  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  even  that  might  have  escapeu 
his  attention 


"Oh  yes,  don't  get  me  wrong, 


he  replied 


hastily,  "I  was  just  surprised  that  anyone 
over  here  knew  anything  about  it." 

Over  here?  Ah  well  a  man  from  Mais 

perhaps?  Almost.  A  man  from  Viet  Nain 
"I've  been  stationed  there  for  the  las- 
fourteen  months,"  he  told  me  cautiously, 
again  glancing  over  his  shoulder;  1  ,0 
back  three  days  ago." 

I  stared  at  him  stupidly;  was  polite  con 
versation  in  order?  "What's  it  like  ove. 
there."  I  asked  as  if  we  were  talking  about 
the  weather.  He  relaxed  a  little  and  Be,^ 
to  talk  at  such  a  rapid  speed  that  one  wouKt 
have  thought  he  was  telling  his  hie  stoi) 
in  three  minutes.  .  iwmr 

Since  his  arrival  in  Washington  hree 
days  ago  he  hadn't  slept  for  more  than  tnree 
hours:  he  woke  up  hearing  insects,  gun  n 
and  his  buddies  screaming:  his  nerves 
.  raw  and  his  demeanor  was  thai  ot  a  < 


Ivan  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  dis- 
inters marches"  as  he  called  them  and 
we  told  him  as  much  as  we  knew  until  he 
had  to  go  home  as  he  was  working  the  fol 

'TsSt  long  into  the  Punxsutaw- 
ney night  with  good  Pennsylvania  beer, 
eariy  Dylan  and  apple  pie  we  talked  unto 
we  were  all  in  love  with  each  other,  alLbent 
Jpon  seduction,  total  strangers  that  wc 

W  The  next  day  we  crossed  the :  border ^where 

Sated  a  stony  silence  when  asked  if 
we  had  anything  to  dedan  ^  rf  ^ 

Spring  ^  ~***tftf?££% 
exams  are  coming. .11  ^  ^  ^ 


Xl'knows.  the  war 
year  with  the  Re™  Qut 
«W  be  over  Uiu  .  and  q{  ^ 

°n  E      anaers  that  we  are.  and  do 

campus,  ftal  st™°°ur  jonies  until  the  um- 
;,ur  thing  and  have  om  q 
versitv  pohce  break  it  up 


SPASSTIKS 

WINTERS  COLLEGE 
YORK  UNIVERSITY 

STEELES  AND  KEELE  STS. 

FRI.  MARCH  15 

9  P.M.  -12  P.M. 

POST  SECONDARY  STUDENTS 
AND  GUESTS  ONLY 


WINNER 

7 ACADEMY 
AWARD 
NOMINATIONS! 


JOSEPH  E.LEVINE 

MIK*E  NICHOLS-LAWRENCE  TURMAN  . 


Including: 

Best  Picture 
Best  Actress 
Best  Actor 
Best  Supporting 
Actress 
Best  Birector 


"Benjamm- 
doyotifindme 
undesirabk-r 

•Oh,  no 
Mis.  Robinson. 
I  think 
you're  the 
most  attractive 
of  all 
my  parents' 
friends." 


THE  GRADUATE 


ANNE  BANCROFT.  JUSTIN  HOFFMAN  KATHARINE  ROSS 

CWER  WILLINGHAM.M.BUCK  HENRY  PAUL  SIMON 
SWN..GARFUNKEL  ffl/RENCETURMAN 

MTkI  NICHOLS  TECHNICOLOR*  PANWIS10N*   


*H  luftASSY  PtCTVWS  BUMl 


COMING  SOON 


CINEMA 


(Hopefully,  FRIDAY  MAR,  22  !>      blooi^oIIge  sjbwa*  b<-2«o 


A  LOVE  STORY  ABOUT 
A  GIRL.  THE  MAN  SHE  IS 
LIVING  FOR,  AND  THE  MAN 
SHE  IS  LIVING  WITH. 

Nitioul  General  Pictures  present! 

A  Joseph  Janni  Production 

Terence  Stamp 

as  Dave 

Carol  White, 
"POOR  COW" 

A  FEMININE  'ALFIE' !" 

Wanda  Hale,  N.Y.  Doily  Neivs 

Music  by  Donovan 

Directed  by  Kenneth  Loach 
Technicolor' 

...and 

(Donovan) 

Sings^ 

SMA      Cont-  from  2  Pm.  S°f-  *  Sun. 


CANADIAN  PREMIERE  ! 

NOW  SHOWING 


3«M  TONOt  ST.AT  CASTUFItU 


Faithful  readers:  You  have  now  reached 

PAGE  1000 


This  is  the  third  year  running  The  Varsity  has  printed  more  than 
1,000  pages — more  than  any  other  student  publication  in  Canada, 
Way  to  hang  tough,  group. 

We'd  like  to  thank  our  faithful  readers,  our  critical  readers.  Adver- 
tisers. The  Students  Administrative  Council.  Contributors  of  opinion  ar- 
ticles. Letter  writers. 

The  Varsity  staff:  photogs,  who  cover  everything  and  work  late 
hours.  Reporters  who  wait  for  weeks  before  a  big  story  breaks.  Editors 
who  hold  down  tough  desks.  Everybody  who  risks  academic  failure  to 
get  the  paper  to  bed. 

And  Annie,  who  cleans  up  after  us.  Thanks,  Annie. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 

TEACH-IN 

COMMITTEE 
IS  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE 

THE  PAPERBACK  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  EDITED  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  SECOND  (1966)  AND  THIRD  (1967) 
INTERNATIONAL  TEACH-INS,  IN  STRICTLY  LIMITED  QUANTITIES 

(1000  OF  EACH)  IN  LATE  MAY. 

$2.00  PER  VOLUME  POSTPAID 

 ADVANCE  ORDERS  WELCOME 

MAIL  TO  :  INTERNATIONAL  TEACH-IN  name   

91  ST.  GEORGE  ST.  address   

CITY   

TORONTO  5,  ONTARIO  total  enclosed   s  — 

TO  BE  MAILED  IN  THE  LATE  MAY: 

□ Copies  of  "CHINA,  COEXISTENCE  OR  CONTAINMENT",  edited  by 
John  M.  Robson.  $2  per  copy.  The  second  teach-in  volume  in- 
cluded the  addresses  of  Han  Suyin,  Lord  Lindsay  of  Birker, 
and  Messrs.  Schram,  Mozingo,  Ronning,  Mates,  Mendelson, 
Gittings,  Crook,  Greene,  Mukerjee,  Eto,  and  Marshall 

□ Copies  of  "RELIGION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS",  edited  by 
Jeffrey  Rose  and  Michael  Ignatieff.  $2  per  copy.  The  Third 
teach-in  volume  includes  the  addresses  of  U  Thant,  Thich 
Nhat  Hanh,  and  Messrs.  Thompson,  Collins,  Todd,  Ramirez, 
Quaison-Sackey,  Khan,  Huddleston,  Shaull,  Booth,  Neill, 
Menon,  Corbett,  Opocenski,  Abernathy,  Hayes,  Clarke, 
O'Brien,  and  Rose. 


BOOKS  AND  BABBLE 


Books  For  Months  Of  Intellectual  Compromise 


By  BOB  RAE 

Few  things  make  less  sense 
than  reviewing  four  books 
in  one  column,  four  books, 
unrelated,  hurriedly  read, 
and  superficially  consumed 
But  March  and  April  are  the 
months  of  intellectual  com- 
promise in  the  student  calen- 
dar, so  I  shall  forge  ahead 
with  scarcely  a  qualm  about 
Honesty  of  the  Meaning  of 
Literature. 

In  the  Name  of  America  is 

a  documented  study  of  Am- 
erican war  crimes  in  Viet- 
nam, commissioned  and  pub- 
lished by  The  Committee  of 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concern- 
ed about  Vietnam.  It  is  a  sys- 
tematized and  clinical  volume 
of  newspaper  accounts,  mili- 
tary dispatches.  Red  Cross 
reports,  carefully  documen- 
ting the  brutalities  commit- 
ted by  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  outrage  and  sorrow 
that  marks  the  preface  writ- 
ten by  the  Committee  re- 
flects their  rather  naive  view 
that  somehow  Americans 
don't  do  that  sort  of  thing, 
that  we  'must  play  by  the 


odd  notes 

Last  issue,  baby.  Now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  men  to 
go  and  introduce  themselves 
to  their  professors.  How  do 
you  ask  for  an  extension  for 
an  assignment  due  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Jean  Luc-Goddard  will  not 
be  appearing  at  Cinecity  or 
West  Hall  tomorrow,  (some 
one  told  him  about  the  clim- 
ate probably  —  though  there 
are  ruri-ours  about  a  h  e  a  r  t 
attack)  but  Robert  Fulford 
will  be  speaking  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Film  Board  lecture 
series,  Tuesday  at  7.00  p.m. 
in  Room  106,  UC.  Fulford, 
who  writes  extermely  percep- 
tive film  reviews  under  a 
pseudonym,  is  as  enjoyable 
to  listen  to  as  he  is  to  read. 
Not  to  be  missed. 

Alan  Gordon  asks  me  to 
thank  David,  Ken  Klonsky, 
Allison  Laing,  Arnie  Ruben- 
stein,  and  Arlene  Perly.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  all  the  regs. 
(see  last  page),  without 
whose,  etc.  etc.  Henry  Tar- 
vainen  is  a  great  man  —  all 
further  comment  unneces- 
sary, except  to  note  that  he 
will  be  Edtor-in-chief  of  the 
Review  next  year,  with  Rod 
Mickleburgh  as  Co.-asst.- 
assoc.-2i.c. 

Other  notes:  the  second 
edition  of  Catalyst  appears 
on  March  18th.  (Monday.) 
Something  refreshing  to  re 
place  post-Varsity  comic 
relief  with  a  touch  of  "crea- 
tive writing."  Salut,  It's  been 
fun.  — ed. 


review 


rules  of  the  game  even  if  the 
other  side  breaks  them,'  and 
that  in  the  name  of  God,  Am- 
erica must  take  a  look  at 
what  its  men  are  doing  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  freedom 

These  are  scarcely  new  ap 
proaches  to  the  problem.  The 
simple  historical  fact  is  that 
wars  of  an  imperial  nature 
—  by  that  I  mean  those 
fought  between  a  strong  Wes- 
tern power  and  non-Western 
countries  (away  game)  —  al- 
ways bring  out  the  more 
heinous  qualities  in  Whitey. 
This  was  true  in  the  Crus- 
ades; more  recently,  it  was 
true  in  Algeria  and  Vietnam 
in  the  1940's  and  1950's.  Mor- 
ality, rules,  conventions,  all 
become  meaningless:  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  lines  about 
the  Ten  Commandments  hav- 
ing no  jurisdiction  East  of 
Suez  were  among  the  few 
sensible  things  he  ever  wrote. 
The  American  soldier  in  Viet- 
nam might  well  argue  that 
the  American  conscience  has 
no  place  outside  America. 

I  am  not  writing  a  defence 
of  war  crimes  in  Vietnam;  I 
am  simply  saying  that  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  us  that  they  are  wide- 
spread, or  that  white-haired 
boys  could  commit  them. 
Nor  are  we  holier  than  the 
Americans;  Canadians  would 


be  just  as  susceptible  to  the 
common  disease  of  racism 
and  inhaumanity,  if  ever  giv- 
en the  chance  to  pave  South- 
east Asia. 

The  book  reminded  me  of 
Peter  Weiss's  play  on  the 
Auschwitz  trials:  the  same 
monotonous  repetition  of 
crime  after  crime,  the  figures 
becoming  almost  meaning- 
less as  the  accounts  of  brut- 
alities follow  one  after  the 
other. 

The  painful  contortions  of 
the  American  conscience 
cannot  leave  the  reader  un- 
moved, but  they  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Ameri- 
cans have  a  mission  not  to 
commit  sin  in  the  world.  It 
is  of  course  a  natural  assum- 
ption, but  scarcely  a  realistic 
one.  If  Americans  were  play- 
ing by  the  rules  in  Vietnam, 
the  war  would  still  be  unjust- 
ifiable. 

What  Vietnam  should 
prove  to  Americans  is  that 
they  are  now  a  part  of  the 
sin  of  mankind,  of  colonial 
Europe,  of  decaying  Em- 
pires. They  too  have  commit- 
ted inhumanity,  they  too  are 
capable  of  losing.  It  should 
be  the  symbol  of  their  incor- 
poration into  the  world  or- 
der. Then  only  the  Chinese 
will  be  on  the  outside. 


Two  Penguin  books,  Polish 
Writing  Today  and  South 
African  Writing  Today,  are 
the  beginning  of  a  collection 
of  anthologies  of  w  o  r  1  d  lit- 
erature. Designed  to  "break 
the  sound-barrier  of  inertia, 
language,  culture  and  tradi- 
tion," they  fall  short  of  this 
rather  lofty  goal,  but  do  suc- 
ceed in  providing  the  reader 
with  a  taste  of  what  the 
country  is  about.  The  better 
of  the  two  is  the  anthology 
on  South  Africa,  if  only  be- 
cause the  writer  is  more  in- 
terested in  that  area  of  the 
globe  than  New  Old  Europe 
struggling  to  break  the  an- 
cient barriers  of  Stalinism. 

The  anthology  succeeds  in 
transmitting  some  of  the  ten- 
sion existing  in  South  Africa 
today,  which  is  a  notable 
achievement  in  itself.  Many 
of  the  short  stories  are  affec- 
ted, and  somewhat  stilted  in 
language,  but  all  possess  a 


THERAPEUTIC 
DIETITIAN 

Applications  are  being  accepted   from  Dietitians 
graduating  this  spring,  to  work  in  the  Dietary  De- 
partment of  a  fully  accredited  326-bed  hospital. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
The  area  has  a  modern  University  Centre. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 

MR.  GRANT  0.  SCOTT, 

Penonnel  Director, 

Sudbury  General  Hospital, 

493  Paris  Street, 

Sudbury,  Ontario. 


ffiavtotxatt  bailor* 

One  hundred  and  nine  Bleor  St.  W. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  our 
spring  shipments  of 

LEVI'S 

GANT  SHIRTS  (dress  and  sport) 

«n  „„  n  wide  vorlety  of  other  haberdoshery. 
Spec*,  ££  PrfvCuP-  pV°«°«  "  ^  '  ■  • 


basic  simplicity  quite  mov 
ing  in  their  exposition  of 
problems  of  white  and  black. 
There  is  also  an  interesting 
essay  by  Lewis  Nkosi  on 
'Black  Power  or  the  Souls  of 
Black  Writers.' 

Finally,  The  Penguin  Dic- 
tionary of  Surnames,  which 
I  must  criticize  as  being  of 
use  to  wasps  only.  It  is  clev- 
erly written,  however,  and 
despite  its  highly  encyclopae- 
dic title,  is  quite  amusing  to 
read.  What  would  be  an  eveTi 
more  interesting  book  would 
be  a  dictionary  of  Canadian 
surnames,  which  would  be 
far  more  amuisng  to  read,  as 
it  would  draw  on  so  much 
more  than  simply  Anglo-Sax- 
on backgrounds.  This  present 
edition  will  scarcely  move  a 
generation  to  tears  or  laugh- 
ter, but  it  is  an  amusing 
piece  of  philological  esoterica. 
of  interest  to  obscurantists 
of  all  hews. 


As  you  know,  Grok  Is  a  Martian 
word  that  means  "to  have  an 
awareness  and  complete  under- 
standing of  everything  around 
you".  To  achieve  this  state  of 
mind,  students  have  learned  to 
Grok  the  Yellow  Pages.  They 
know  it's  the  one  sure  way  to 
find  everything  they  need  — 
quickly  and  easily.  Whether 
you're  a  native,  or  a  stranger  in 
town,  turn  to  the  most  reliable 
information  source  of  all  —  the 
Yellow  Pages.  Wear  out  your 
fingers  instead  of  yourself.  Grok? 


let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 


HENRY  TARVAINEH 


Above,  in  the  middle  of  St.  George,  St.  find  theatric ritic, 
Gordon,  Jazzophile  McCaffrey,  dilletante  Mickleburgh  and 
Musicolleague  Goddard.  Peering  over  their  heads  are  Ci- 
neman  Bradshaw,  layerouter  Barbara,  the  somnolent 
Mr.  Fraser,  and,  bemused  on  the  right,  philosophe  Ht- 
teraire  David  Pape.  Below,  messrs  Tarvainen  and  Boren- 
stein,  who  missed  our  pneumonic  little  caper.  (Actually, 
it  was  all  a  dodge  to  avoid  writing  any  copy  for  the  Back 
Page;  rumours  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  issue  was  a 
dodge  to  avoid  writing  essays  are  malicious  and  unfound* 
ed.)  Special  thanks  to  Len  Gilday  —  who  has  been  a 
tremendous  help  all  year,  and  takes  better  pictures 
when  the  light-meter  of  Varsity  camera  isn't  broken. 
Thanks  also  to  all  the  people  who  have  written  for  us 
all  year. 


STEPHEN  BORNSTEIN 


What's  RIGHT  with  Indians 


By  LARRY  HAIVEN 

Chief  Dan  George  is  an  old,  old  man.  His  eyes  look  out 
from  his  wrinkled  face  with  a  betraying  mute  innocence 
But  when  you  look  a  bit  longer,  you  see  a  patience  welded 
by  innumerable  defeats,  humiliations  and  unrealized 
dreams. 

On  July  1st,  1967,  an  exhuberant  crowd  at  Empire 
Stadium  in  Vancouver  stopped  and  listened  to  the  old  man 
talk  about  himself  and  his  Indian  people  on  the  birthday 
of  Canadian  Confederation. 


"....But  in  the  long  100 
years  since  the  white  man 
came,  I  have  seen  my  free- 
dom disappear  like  the  sal- 
mon going  mysteriously  out 
to  sea.  The  white  man's 
strange  customs  which  I 
could  not  understand  pres- 
sed down  upon  me  until  I 
could  no  longer  breathe. 

When  I  fought  to  protect 
my  land  and  my  home,  1 


that  leave  a  trail  of  drop- 
outs in  their  wake  breaking 
parental  bonds,  question, 
"Who  am  I?":  all  these 
things  and  more  make  the 
young  man  or  woman  about 
to  enter  the  big  wide  world 
look  around  with  fear  and 
loneliness. 

Tony  Madamin  is  a  se- 
rious looking,  quiet  talking 
Indian  of  23.  He  is  the  chair- 


load  of  books,  participated 
in  weekly  quizzes  and  were 
regularly  graded  for  their 
efforts.  Free  discusion  was 
also  stimulated. 

Many  benefits  were  deriv- 
ed from  the  workshop  and 
it  was  decided  to  extend  this 
experience  to  other  promis- 
ing young  people  of  Indian 
background. 

Tony  is  taking  electrical 
engineering  at  Waterloo.  He 
has  survived  a  school  system 
that  defied  survival,  that 
taught  him  little  or  nothing 
about  his  culture. 

After  attending  a  public 
school  on  the  Manitoulin 
Island  reserve,  he  and  his 
classmates  had  to  go  to  a 
residential  high  school  many 
miles  away  from  the  reserve. 


will  come  from  many  diffe- 
rent sources. 

Waterloo  University  stu- 
dents' Federation  will  donate 
$1,000;  U  of  T's  Students 
Council  will  give  $250.  They 
are  also  hoping  for  money 
from  the  Citizenship  Branch 
of  the  federal  government 
and  the  department  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

You  too,  can  help  the 
Workshop  (sounds  like  a  te- 
levision commercial,  doesn't 
it?).  Saturday  night,  at  Hart 
House  Theatre,  there  will 
be  a  show  of  Indian  songs, 
dances,  stories,  satirical 
skits.  The  show  is  sponsored 
by  the  Student  Health  Or- 
ganization of  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  Workshop 
committee. 

SHOUT  has  been  holding 
discussion  meetings  between 
white  students  and  Indians 
for  the  last  few  months.  It 
will  handle  the  complicated 
production  aspects  of  the 
program  to  take  a  load  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  Work- 
shop organizers. 

It  looks  like  an  exciting 
show.  Dancers  are  expected 
from  as  far  as  Detroit. 

Tickets  are  $1.50  at  Hart 
House  box  office,  Sigmund 
Samuel  library  and  at  the 
door. 

The  success  of  Canada's 
next  100  years  will  depend 
on  whether  Canada's  many 
peoples  can  find  a  solution 
to  their  problems.  The 
Workshop  looks  like  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 


L 


was  called  a  savage.  When 
I  neither  understood  nor 
welcomed  his  way  of  life, 
I  was  called  lazy.  When  I 
tried  to  rule  my  people,  I 
was  stripped  of  my  autho- 
rity." 

He  then  offered  hope  to 
ing  them  that  what  is  past 
the  new  generation,  remind- 
and  gone  must  be  forgotten. 

"Like  the  Thunderbird  of 
old,  I  shall  rise  again  out 
of  the  sea;  I  shall  grab  the 
instruments  of  the  white 
man's  success  —  his  educa- 
tion, his  skills  and  with 
these  new  tools,  I  shall  build 
my  race  into  the  proudest 
segment  of  your  society. 
Before  I  follow  the  great 
Chiefs  who  have  gone  before 
us,  Oh  Canada,  I  shall  see 
these  things  some  to  pass." 

But  for  young  Indians 
'oday,  the  problems  are 
much  more  subtle,. 

The  lack  of  power  to  gov- 
ern their  own  affairs  on  the 
reserves,  the  primary  and 
secondary    school  systems 


man  of  {his  year's  Canadian 
Indian  Workshop  to  be  held 
at  Waterloo  University  this 
summer. 

The  Workshop  started  two 
summers  ago  in  the  hope 
of  gathering  together  Indian 
youths  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  to  learn  about  their 
culture  and  history,  to  meet 
people  like  themselves,  and 
to  learn  ways  of  realizing 
themselves  as  Indians  ana 
individuals. 

The  first  Workshop,  held 
in  1966  at  the  University  o 
Manitoba  in  Winnipeg,  leu 
20  young  Indians  from  seven 
province  and  13  tribes  with 
a  new  insight  into  their 
freedom  and  social  respon- 
sibility. 

The  course  lasted  six 
weeks  and  was  instructed 
by  anthropologists,  histori- 
ans, social  scientists,  memb- 
ers of  Government  and  just 
plain  people. 

The  participants  prePar£ 
and  submitted  written .n 
signments,    read    a  nea\) 


Getting  Engaged? 

For  the  serious  Djomonc 
shopper,  we  offer  o  free 
booklet,  "The  Day  You  Bjy 
o  Diamond".  It  offers  fac- 
tual information  on  whaf 
you  should  expect  and  get 
when  you  invest  in  a  Diam- 
ond. You  eon  intelligently 
buy  below  the  established 
market. 


HUGH  PROCTOR  &  CO. 

Diamond  Brokers 

Gem  Dealera 
Appraisers 
Suite  416, 
"The  Colonade" 

Toronto 
Phons  821-7702 


EXPORT 

PLAIN 
or  FILTER  TIP 
CIGARETTES 


K  REGULAR  ond  KINGS  1 


The  Indians  Are  Coming  to  Hart  House  Theatre  Saturday  night 


Not  many  took  the  step  and 
of  the  few  who  did,  Tony 
was  the  only  Indian  to  gra- 
duate from  the  grade  13 
class. 

Today  he  is  one  of  only 
a  200  Indian  students  m 
Canadian  universities.  Many 
of  them  will  drop  out  be- 
cause of  personal  crises 
brought  on  by  loneliness, 
depression  and  lack  of  di- 
rection. 

Any  student  who  has  gone 
through  university  will  un- 
derstand these  problems  at 
once  and  realize  how  ma- 
gnified they  can  become 
when  the  student  loses  his 
sense  of  identity  and  of 
belonging. 

This  is  why  the  Workshop 
is  so  valuable.  It  provides 
those  attending  with  a  pnde 
in  their  Indian-ness  and  a 
motivation  to  succeed  in 
their  education  and  careers. 

Tony  is  presently  trying 
to  raise  funds  for  this  year  s 
Workshop.  It's  going  to  cost 
-ibout  $12,000  and  the  money 


The  Students'  Administrative  Council 

INVITES  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  POSITIONS 

COOP  BOOKSTORE  RESEARCHER 
1968-69 

FURNITURE  CO-OP  RESEARCHER 
1968-69 

STUDENT  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
RESEARCHER  1968-69 

BOOK  EXCHANGE  MANAGER 
1968-69 

Apply  in  writing  by  Fri.  March  29 
to:  SERVICES  COMMISSION 
%  S.A.C.  OFFICE 

Honoraria  are  given  for  these  positions. 
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once  upon 
a  time... 


T addle  Creek  Pond  where  Hart  House  now 
stands.  Site  of  the  first  murder  on  campus 
0879). 


University  College  from  the 
other  side  of  St.  George 
Street.  Note  figure  in  the 
foreground,  evidence  of  the 
building's  primitive  facili- 
ties. 


Varsity  staff,  1893.  A  gruesome  touch  is 
added  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  group 
died  before  the  picture  was  taken  and  had 
to  be  exhumed.  The  picture  was  taken  at 
the  undertaker's;  he  is  third  from  left,  sup- 
ported by  the  fellow  behind  him. 
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Floating  freedom 

1.  An  early  edition  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  for  August  22, 1967, 
carried  the  offer  below: 


U  of  S  board  opposed  to 
students  union  and  paper 

SaskaFchewanco'uld  ^ff^611*  P°.wer  at  the  University  of 
ministration  has  Us  C°nS'derabl*  setba*  if  the' ad- 

recent  Sn/Tthe  Wd  of°f  §  ^  Prfented  *  3 
change  the  student  mL?  ,°l  Povernors-  It  wants  to 
university  to  colfer,  TT  ">ns.,,tuti°n.  which  instructs  the 
hibit  the  union  f  dent  Xmion  fees-  "  als°  ^nts  to  pro- 
push  SE  student ^  USmg  *he  university'^  name,  and  to 
P  sn  the  student  unlon  paper,  The  Carillon,  off  campus. 

mountTheatidai»inlStraUOnTuSp0keSmen  at  the  meetinS 
broke  the  sto™  ,  *kj  °n,  The  Carillon^  which  recently 
ister  of  ™fhM^  a  student  loan  granted  to  Allan  Guy,  min- 
ister of  public  works  m  the  Saskatchewan  government 

conslshtemrvrolnnnh^  f'SOu been  foll°wing  an  editorial  policy 
in  reS«  d  ^  the  g°vernm<™fs  proposed  change" 

in  relations  between  the  government  and  the  university 

(Last  October  the  government  moved  to  assume  direct 
financial  control  of  the  university.) 

Re«n»e,CaTmittDe  meeti?E  was  Prc™Pted  by  a  letter  from 
m  m  •  Re2lna  campus  Principal  W.  A.  Riddell  to  the  students 

LOW  SlayS  III  SAC    anioD  demanding: 

Law  students  will  stay  in 
the  Students  Administrative 
Council. 

Students  Wednesday  voted 
120-99  in  favor  of  pulling 
out.  But  the  120  figure  was 
only  26  per  cent  of  the  enrol- 
ment, far  short  of  the  50  per 
cent  required. 

"We  will  make  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  work  with 
SAC  now,"  said  Ron  Mc- 
Innes  (II  Law),  a  SAC  can- 
didate. "But  if  SAC  again 
lias  no  relevance  for  law 
students,  we  will  have  an- 
other referendum  next 
year." 


Kaap  informed  on  fti.  criti- 
cal Soutlteait  Alia  criiii.  To 
get  your  fro*  map  Mod  > 
tlamptd,  toll  iddroiiad 
bwtinou  tilt  amralc-p.  to: 

VIETNAM  MAP 
Tri.  Houston  Chronicle 
Houiron,  Tinu  77002 


2.  Apparently  somebody  noticed 
that  "FREE"  lay  in  North  Viet 
Nam,  and  it  disappeared  in  a 
later  edition: 


Kflop  informed  on  the  criti- 
cal Seutheeit  Aria  eriiii.  To 
get  your  free  map  rend  a 
tramped,  to  If  addretied 
buiinatt  tiie  envelope  to: 

VIETNAM  MAP 
The  Houiton  Chronicle 
Houtton,  Teeoa  77002 


«,  *„  IS*3! the  university  should  continue  to  collect  fees  for 
the  students  union; 

•  why  the  union  should  be  allowed  to  continue  usins 
the  university  s  name; 

•  why  the  university  should  continue  to  provide  space 
on  campus  for  The  Carillon. 


Bkutturatism  on 
board  a  moving  bus 


3.  A  week  later,  "FREE'*  turned 
up  squarely  in  South  Viet  Nam: 


For  your  copy  of  this  graphic  guide 
lo  Soulheail  Asia  send  a  damped, 
lel-addreued  business  envelope 

VIETNAM  MAP 

The  Houston  Chronicle 
Houjlon.  lens  77002. 


The  new,  improved 
Summer  Varsity  will  be 
lovingly  edited  oy  Rod 
Mickleburgh,  Varsity 
Sports  Editor  and  ge- 
neral bullshitter. 

All  interested  writ- 
ers, photogs,  reviewers 
and  sociai  reformers 
are  asked  to  attend  a 
meeting  today  at  The 
Varsity  offices,  91  St. 
George  St.,  at  1  p.m. 
today. 

Revolutionaries,  un- 
wed mothers  and  stray 
dogs  also  welcome. 


By  HARRIET  KIDECKEL 

"Est  delicieux?  C'est  bon, 
non?" 

"Oui,  il  est  tres  bon,"  I 
answered,  licking  a  lollipop 
while  I  waited  to  board  the 
bus. 

He  was  boarding  the  same 
bus  and  as  he  stood  beside 
me  in  line. 

No  one  in  Toronto  ever 
spoke  to  me  in  French  be- 
fore. I  liked  it.  I  strained  my 
brain  to  remember  what 
French  I  had  learned  in 
highschool. 

We  boarded  the  bus  to- 
gether. 

People  ahead  of  me  drop- 
ped their  second-zone  fares 
into  the  ticket  box. 

"Est  necessaire  de  payer, 
ici?"  he  questioned. 
"Ou  allez-vous?"  I  asked. 
I  thought  that  wouia  be 
easier  than  explaining  the 
Toronto  bus-zone  system. 

He  showed  me  a  little  map 
sketched  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  and  pointed  to  a  line 
with  the  word  Bridgeland 
on  it — just  above  a  line  with 
the  word  Dupont. 

That  street  is  still  in  the 
first  zone. 

"Non,  pas  necessaire  de 
payer,"  I  said. 

He  smiled  gratefully  and 
sat  down  in  a  double  seat. 
His  smile  was  inviting  and 
I  accepted  the  invitation. 
I  sat  down  beside  him. 
"Combien  Je  temps  ..."  I 
began,  but  my  French  was 
starting  to  fail  me.  "Mon 
ami"  understood. 

"Ici?"  he  completed  my 
question. 
"Oui "  I  said,  relieved. 
"Deux  mois."  He  smiled 
still  so  warmly,  and  I  ima- 
gined how  difficult  it  must 
be  to  be  alone  in  a  strange 
city  speaking  a  language  that 
most  of  the  residents  barely 

know.  ,  ,„  , 

"Aimez-vous  Toronto.'  1 

asked,  trying  to  feign  some 

sort  of  accent. 
"Oui,  c'est  beau,  n-  saia. 


"D'ou  venez-vous?" 
"Suisse." 

Now  both  my  French  and 
my  conversational  a  b  i  1  i  ty 
waned.  "Mon  ami"  took  over 
as  I  nervously  adjusted  my 
books  on  lap. 

"Etudiez-vous   a  l'univer- 
site— l'universite  de  Toron- 
to? he  asked. 
"Oui,"  j'ai  repondu. 
"J'etude  a  l'universite'  de 
Yawk,"  he  said. 

"O — York,"  I  clarified  for 
myself.  He  nodded  approv- 
ingly. 

"Je  suis  dans  le  premier 
annee,"  I  said,  trying  harder 
— I  never  could  remember 
masculine  and  feminine 
words. 

"Premiere  annee,"  he  cor- 
rected. 

"Je  n'ai  pas  etudie  le  fran- 
cais  pour  deux  annees,  I  ex- 
plained, "et  il  est  tres  difi- 
cile  de  me  souvenir." 

I  began  to  regret  the  "to- 
tus  Latinus"  I  studied  last 
year  and  the  "italiano"  this 
year,  instead  of  French. 

"I  speak  English,"  he  said 
in  a  warm  French  accent. 

But  I  preferred  the  French 
anyway. 

The  bus  had  just  passed 
Dupont  and  he  started  to 
leave.  . .  ' 

"Allez-vous  au  . . .  1  lost 
the  rest  of  his  sentence. 

Seeing  my  confusion,  he 
repeated  in  English. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  par- 
ty at  the  International  Stu- 
dents Center?"  I  shook  my 
head  hesistantly,  almost  re- 
gretfully. "Try  to  come.  I 
will  be  there  after  7:30,  he 
shouted  form  the  front  of 
the  bus. 

The  bus  stopped.  I  caught 
his  smile  once  more  as  his 
lioht  brown  hair  and  beige 
trench  coat  disappeared 
down  the  steps. 

"Bonne  chance,"  I  shouted 
after  him.  I  hope  he  heard 
me. 

And  if  he  didn't,  I  hope 
he  reads  it  now. 


Varsity  Fund  drive 
phones  for  its  money 

What's  going  on  in  the 
East  Hall  of  University  Col- 
lege these  days? 

Banks  of  telephones.  Peo- 
ple talking  out  of  the  sides 
of  their  mouths,  demanding, 
cajoling,  pleading.  Is  it  a 
bookie  joint,  a  phony  stock 
promotion,  a  magazine 
dodge? 

No,  all  this  vocal  arm- 
bending  is  for  a  far  worthier 
cause,  the  Varsity  Fund. 

The  fund  last  year  raised 
more  than  $140,000  in  its 
phone  campaign.  This  year's 
five-week  campaign  has  2,000 
volunteers  soliciting  funds 
from  the  37,000  University 
of  Toronto  alumni  in  the  To- 
ronto area. 

In  past  years,  the  Varsity 
Fund,  administered  by  the 
president  of  the  university 
has  been  used  to  found  the 
centre  for  culture  and  tccfl- 
nology,  the  centre  for  c.-iir.in- 
ology,  the  student  reception 
service,  and  numerous  other 
programs. 


The  Benny  Louis  Story 

The  Benny  Louis  orches- 
tra is  looking  for  draft-dod- 
gers with  musical  talent. 

The  band,  which  plays  at 
many  Hart  House  and  en- 
gineering dances,  wants  to 
supplement  its  mainly-Cana- 
dian ranks. 

A  spokesman  for  the  To- 
ronto Anti-Draft  Program 
said  last  night  that  one  per- 
son had  been  referred  to  the 
band. 

Louis  complained  that  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration has  been  raiding 
his  band  for  the  CBC  studio 
band.  "I've  gone  through 
this  for  20  years,  and  it's 
worse  than  ever  now,"  he 
said. 

The  band  leader  stressed 
he  would  audition  anyone 
interested  in  playing.  "And 
I  pay  my  men  union  rates 
or  more,  even  the  new  ones," 
he  said. 

4.  But  ultimately  (September  5), 
it  landed  in  Thailand: 
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COLOR  MAP  OF 
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Keep  up  with  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
For  your  free  copy  of  this 
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HERE  AND  NOW 


TODAY 
11  a.m. 

Lenten  vigil  for  peace.  Reading 
and  silent  prayer.  Lower  Church, 
St.  Basil,  SMC. 

Noon 

Ticket  sate  for  "Indians  Are 
Coming,"  in  the  main  foyer  of 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 

1  p.m. 

Department  of  Geology  films  at 
the  Mining  building,  Rm.  128.  Bring 
your  own  lunch.   

All  interested  ossasins  will  kind.y 
convene  on  the  steps  of  Simcoe  hail 
for  the  annual  March  Ides  festival. 
Bring  along  the  weapon  of  your 
choice. 

5:30  p.m. 

Pre-release  showing  of  "La  Chln- 
oise"  at  the  Cinecity  Theatre.  Cap- 
acity is  250.  Tickets  are  $2. 
1  SATURDAY 
8:01  p.m. 
"The    Indians   are   Coming, '  at 
Hart  House.  An  evening  of  tradit- 
ional  and   contemporary  Canadian 
Indian  culture.  All  proceeds  to  Can- 
adian Indian  Workshop. 

9  pm. 

Radio  Varsity  brings  back  the  -it- 
dies  until  2  a.m.  Last  chance  to 
hear  your  favorite  hits  from  iv:>o 
to  I9o7.  Phone  in  your  requests  to 
923-781  I. 

SUNDAY 
8:30  p.m. 

A  unique  critical  analysis  of  the 
middle  east  and  its  future  pros- 
pects by  Irwin  Cutler,  B.A.,  B.C.i_ 
Sponsored  by  SZO  at  Hillel.  '<ing 
Cole  Room,  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 
MONDAY 

Students  for  democracy  will  pre- 
sent a  filmed  interview  with  Walt 
Rostow.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  on  the  War  in  Vietnam. 
Films  on  the  Phillipine  Forces  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  on  Rice,  the 
staple  crop.  Room  241,  Lorkin 
Building,  Trinity  College. 

Hear  a  veteran  of  Vietnam  speak 
of  his  experiences  and- his  reasons 


for  oposing  the  war.  Room  21 18, 
Sidney  Smith. 

TUESDAY 

6  p.m. 

Hillel  House  will  give  a  hot  din- 
ner. Members  of  the  Hillel  Diners 
Club.  $1 .25.  Non  members  $1 .75. 
Phone  923-7837  for  reservations. 

Ryerson  Film  Festival  presents 
"Underground  II,"  "The  Most," 
"The  Transfer,"  From  the  Drain,' 
"Portrait  of  Lydia,"  "Dodge  City," 
and  Colour  Me  Shameless.'  Admis- 
sion free.  Ryerson  Theatre. 

7  p.m. 

Centennial  Film  Board  Meeting 
with  Dick  Ballantine.  He  will  speak 
on  production.  University  College. 
Rm.  104. 

8  p.m. 

United  Nations  Lecture  Series 
presents  Or.  Daniel  G.  Hill  Director 
of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission at  Scarborough  College.  He 
will  speak  on  "Human  Rights  in  To- 
day's World. 

*  WEDNESDAY 
6  p.m. 

Ryerson  Film  Festival  Presents 
"Ontario  —  A  Place  to  Stand,  and 
"All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front" 
at  the  Ryerson  Theatre.  Admission 
Free.  . 

1:15  p.m. 
Study  on  John  I.  by  the  Graduate 
Christian  Fellowship.  Room  221 .  Vic- 
toria College.  All  welcome. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  26 
7:00  p.m. 
Centennial    Film    Board  Meeting 
with  Robert  Fulford  on  Film  Theory. 
University  College.  Room  104. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  28 
4  p.m. 

GS.U     meeting    to    discuss  the 
constitution  and  incorporation. 
MONDAY,  APRIL  2 
Election   meeting   at  the  G.S.U. 
building. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4 
GSU  elections.  Nominations  now 
open.  Call  Miss  Barbara  Smith  928- 
3291,  for  further  information. 
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life 


AGAINST 


DEATH 


by  allan  kamin 


American  democratic  so- 
ciety is  falling  apart  Tiie 
entire  political  system  is 
quickly  tumbling  into  the 
hands  of  people  whose  heads 
are  buried  in  old  and  dan- 
gerous myths. 

LBJ  and  Congress,  to- 
gether on  a  paranoid-psycho- 
tic trip  if  there  ever  was 
one.  have  made  America  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  world, 
also  the" terror  of  the  world. 
Allen  Ginsberg,  here  re- 
cently, likened  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  a  gam- 
bler on  a  losing  streak, 
madly  going  for  broke. 

For  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  the  young 
Ere  coming  to  massively 
identify  themselves  with  the 
other  oppressed  elements  in 
the  country  —  the  Negio, 
the  Indian,  the  mentally 
ill.  Each  young  male  faces 
the  distinct  possibility  that 
the  StrangeloveJack-de-Rip- 
per  team  at  the  Pentagon 
will  summon  him  to  kill  or 
be  killed  in  the  name  of 
an  ethic  which  he  questons. 

As  more  and  more  kids 
benin  to  smoke  pot.  they 
find  themselves  in  direct 
confrontation  with  authori- 
ty. The  police  plant  under 
cover  men  on  campus  to 
arrest  students  engaged  in 
the  gentle,  harmonious  ritual 
of  dope-smoking.  The  official 
agencies  make  statements 
which  pot-smokers  see  to  be 
lies.  If  lies  prevail  in  this 
area,  then  where  can  one 


be  assured  of  truth?  More 
questioning,  more  defiance. 

As  the  liberal-technocrats, 
castrated,  shrink  from  view, 
we  see  a  marked  polarizc- 
ton  in  America:  on  one  side, 
the  death-forces  of  hatred, 
fear  and  delusion.  On  the 
other  side,  the  life  forces  — 
bubbling  from  the  ghetto 
Negroes  who  have  found 
their  African  roots  and  de- 
rive nobility  from  them. 
The  old  "New  Left",  focus 
anger  upon  those  who  are 
themselves  the  most  angry. 
The  happy,  tumed-on,  tuned- 
in,  dancing  love-children  are 
confdent  their  chants  of  God 
rnd  their  holy  love-vibra- 
tions will  eventually  topple 
the  most  imposing  buljshit 
edifices. 

There  is  a  general  feeing 
troughout  America  that 
things  are  rapidly  heading 
towards  a  confronation.  Po- 
lice forces  are  being  streng- 
thened. New  anti-riot  arms 
are  being  developed.  Pope 
arrests  are  increasing.  Neg- 
roes are  lining  up  to  buv 
guns. 

In  August,  the  National 
Death  Party  is  meeting  in 
Chicago  to  re-nominate  Lyn- 
don Johnson  for  the  Pres- 
idency. And  this  is  the  point 
in  time  which  seems  fated 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  classic 
confrontation  between  Ceas- 
ar  and  the  forces  of  life. 

More  than  200,000  young 
people  are  expected  to  flock 
into  Chicago  for  the  Conven- 


CAREERS 


Our  clientele  has  approached  us  to  recruit  recent 
University  Graduates  for  careers  in  a  wide  diversity  of 
vocational  endeavours.  There  is  no  fee  to  applicants. 

FOR  INTERVIEW  PHONE  M.  NIHILL  —  363-8304 

&  KENT  PERSONNEL 


68  YONGE  ST.,  SUITE  305 


IN 


CHICAGO 


tion  days.  Some  are  already 
infiltrating  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, there  to  do  their 
private  bits  of  saoorage 
when  the  time  comes. 

Cab  drivers  will  pick  up 
delegates  and  drop  them 
off  in  Wisconsin.  Streets 
will  be  blocked,  the  Conven- 
tion Hell  besieged  by  chant- 
ing, dancing  hordes.  Chicago 
Negroes,  from  the  densest 
spade  ghetto  in  the  U.S., 
will  be  delighted  to  join  in. 

The  pulsing  energy  flow- 
ing through  the  streets  ol 


Chicago  will  act  as  a  magnet, 
attracting  in  droves  the  dis- 
contented, the  dispossessed 
Perhaps  there  will  be  mas 
sive  breakouts  from  mental 
hospitals  by  inmates  who 
have  been  locked  up  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Sanity  Trip  Thev  will 
join  all  the  other  inmates 
of  the  grand  asylum,  who 
have  decided,  once  and  lor 
all,  to  break  out. 

All  this  will  be  happening 
while  the  streets  ol  Chicago 


are  filling  with  the  vibra 
tions  of  people  like  Country 
Joe  and  the  Fish,  Arlo  Guth- 
rie, Pete  Seeger,  Janis  Ian, 
the  Fugs,  Phil  Ochs,  Judy 
Collins,  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Papy  Krassner.  and  the  Steve 
Miller  Blues  Band,  to  name 
a  few. 

The  great  universal  drama 
of  control-and-fear  meeting 
ease-andharmony  will  be 
enacted  on  this  Chicago 
stage.  A  revolution  of  love 
and  laughter  in  the  making. 

I  wouldn't  miss  it. 


ORIENTATION  -  68 

WE  NEED  YOUR  IDEAS! 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  SAC'S  ORIENTATION  COMMITTEE  68-69 
Come  To  S.A.C.  Office  Thursday,  March  21  or  Phone  Derek  Freeman  928-3524 
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Letter  from  Mr.  McLuhan 
on  Playboy  and  hippies  and... 


Marshall  McLuhan  returns 
soon,  triumphant  after  a 
year  in  that  great  electronic 
country  to  the  south.  What's 
he  done?  Maybe  there's  a 
clue  here,  his  letter  to  the 


April  Playboy  commenting 
on  an  article  in  which  Har- 
vey Cox  explained  that  hip- 
pies comprise  a  new  reli- 
gious movement. 


Our  supreme  achievement: 

a  watch 
that  doesn't  tick. 


Stay  dry,  Sweetheart" 


Restles 


around  by,  2 
the  nose.  %m 


imc! 

whole  ne^ktokinshaviig 


Since  you  have  placed  Dr.  Harvey 
Cox  in  so  glamorous  a  context,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  him  for  me  to 
comment  on  his  thoughtful  piece 
without  making  a  few  observations 
about  the  medium  you  have  assigned 
to  his  message. 

Nudity  is  not  realism.  Compared 
with  the  clad  figure,  nudity  is  sculp- 
tural. Clithing  is  an  antienvironroent, 
a  kind  of  weaponry,  providing  an  en- 
closed space  that  is  pictorial  rather 
than  sculptural.  Sculpture  is  a  tac- 
tile form  that  is  both  abstract  and 
mathematical.  When  photographed, 
every  feature  and  effect  of  the  sculp- 
tural human  body  is  slanted  toward 
the  visual  rather  than  the  tactile.  In 
fact,  high-definition  photography  is 
so  intense  and  specialized  as  to  pa- 


ra Ivze  ordinary  perception  and, 
hence  is  accepted  as  a  welcome 
^nquilizer.  Of  course,  basic  human 
ex  attraction  is  olfactory,  not  , pho- 
tofactory,  hence  the  playful  harm- 
less and  innocence  of  your  pic- 

tures.  ,  t. 

The  apparent  suddenness  of  the 

ronmeni  ui  environ- 

es  iwigg>  »>  ,  concerns 

niskirts  and  LSD.  K  aiso 

all  of  the  themes  that  Di.  Cox  cus 
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cusses. 

None  of  the  changes  that  Dr.  Cox 
men  lions  and  none  of  the  changes 
that  have  ever  taken  place  in  any 
society  could  have  been  achieved  by 
conceptual  arguments.  We  all  know 
how  to  protect  ourselves  against  any 
form  of  reason.  But  every  technical 
innovation  provides  a  new  environ- 
ment of  sense  and  feeling  that  is  as 
invisible  as  it  is  invincible.  No  con- 
ceivable argument  could  have  con- 
vinced people  to  wear  miniskirts  or 
to  establish  liturgical  and  ecumeni- 
cal reforms.  In  the  same  way,  LSD 
and  its  relatives  are  an  "artistic  sti- 
mulation in  our  own  bodies  of  the 
new  outer  environment  of  informa- 
tion and  exploration.  An  electric  en- 
vironment is  necessarily  one  of  feed- 
back via  circuitry  and  provides  an 
fnner  trip  for  the  society  at  large. 


The  private  trips  are  done  chemi- 
cally. So  far  as  the  economic  and 
political  establishments  are  concern- 
iheir  inner  trip  is  provided  by 


the  conmuter.  None  of  these  things 
are  fashions  that  will  yield  to  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  usages.  The  minis- 
kirt is  not  a  fashion.  It  is  a  tribal 
costume  worn  by  men  and  women 
alike  in  all  preliterate  societies.  We 
have  already  gone  tribal  and  will  go 
increasingly  Oriental  as  our  electric 
technology  loosens  the  bonds  and 
structures  of  500  years  of  fragment- 
ed mechanical  living. 

Congratulations,  therefore,  in  pro- 
viding so  electronic  a  context  for 
God  and  the  Hippies. 

Marshall  McLuhan 
Fordham  University 
Bronx,  New  York 


Project  aids  slum  children 


COOL! 

A  SPRING  WARDROBE 

a  la  mode 


300  YONGE  STREET 
Corner  of  Dundas 


328  YONGE  STREET 
1  Block  North  Dundas 


STUDENTS 


SPEND  AN  EXCITING  MONTH  IN 


EUROPE 


THIS  SUMMER 


SEE  PARIS 
ROME 


PLUS 


75 

other 
famous 


VENICE  cities 

AT  YOUR  LEISURE 

Horizons  Unlimited 

Special  low  cost  tour  to  accommodate  working  stu- 
dents, summer  school  students,  any  and  all  stu- 
dents. 

BOOK  YOUR  RESERVATION  .  EARLY  .  DEADLINE  APRIL  14 
ACCOMMODATION  IS  LIMITED 

CALL  922-4161 
WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE  LIMITED 

FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

BETTER  YET 
SEE  THEM  TODAY  ! 
2S8  COLLEGE  STREET 

BOOK  YOUR  RESERVATION  NOW! 


By  TOM  COLLINS 

University  students  are  be- 
ing asked  to  help  solve  one 
of  Toronto's  many  social 
problems  by  working  With 
a  half-way  house  for  Tor- 
onto's slum  children. 

The  project,  now  in  its 


STUDENTS  $1.00 

Sundays  3.00  and  8.30 

Don  Harron's  new  funny 
Mini  Musical 

HERE  LIES  SARAH 
BiNKS 

Central  Library  Theatre 
923-1962 


TYPING 

Theses,  Essays,  Notes, 
Charts 
English,  French,  German 

MIMEOGRAPHING 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 
Mary  Dale  Stott,  B.A. 

S2<  HURON  ST 

922-7624 


final  planning  stages,  will 
give  delinquent  children  12 
to  14  years  of  age  the  chance 
to  live  in  a  stable  environ- 
ment, perhaps  even  to  reach 
university. 

The  project  organizer  is 
Allan  Hill,  who  was  for  five 
years  director  of  the  Loch 
Eil  training  centre  for  boys 
from  some  of  the  worst  in- 
dustrial slums  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Hall  is  presently  the 
Senior  Awards  Officer  at 
this  University. 

CAME  TO  CANADA 

Mi.  Hill  was  invited  to 
Canada  by  an  organization 
knows  as  "Toe  H",  which 
was  formed  in  the  first 
World  War  to  piovide  homes 
for  young  men  away  from 
home. 

"The  public  is  dismally 
unaware  of  the  facts,  of  the 
lack  of  facilities,  that  sur- 
round delinquent  children", 
he  says  "I  would  like  to 
see  university  students  lake 
an  interest  in  this  field". 

Besides  the  half-way 
house,  to  be  located  in  a 
large  Victorian  residence  on 
Huron  just  nonh  of  Bloor. 
Mr.  Hill  hopes  to  organize 
a  summer  camp  for  the  boys. 

Boys  coming  to  the  House 
and  camp  will  be  carefully 
selected. 

"They  will  be  referred  to 
us  by  the  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court,  and  by  reUted 
agencies  such  as  Children's 
Aid",  says  Hill. 

SLUM  BACKGROUND 

"Not  all  will  necessarily 
have  a  record  of  delin- 
quency.. Most    will  likely 


Fastest  Service  in  Town 


1  HR. 


SHIRT  LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANING 


Complete  Laundry  Service 
5-Minute  Pressing  Service 
Alterations  &  Repairs  While-U  Wail 


Yonge  ond  Dundas  Ltd 

Shoe  Repairing  While  U-Wait 
Free  Shoe  Shine  —  Anytime 
Open  All  Day  7a.m.11  p.m  Oaily 


WRITTEN  APPLICATIONS  ARE  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 
IN  THE  SAC  OFFICE  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF 

CONDUCTOR: 
University  of  Toronto  Orchestra 

(A  S.A.C.  Sponsored  Organization) 

SEPTEMBER  1968  -  MAY  1969 

For  further  information 
CALL  WAYNE  GILPIN  928-3462  OR  924  2227 
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come  from  slum  homes,  but 
there  is  an  increasing  amo- 
unt of  delinquency  in  afflu- 
ent families. 

"We  hope  to  pick  the  boys 
largely  for  academic  ability. 
Our  idea  is  to  have  them 
stay  three  of  four  years  to 
see  them  through  their 
period  of  schooling. 

"We  want  these  kids  to 
get  to  university,  to  let  them 
see  the  value  of  education, 
to  show  that  university  is 
not  beyond  their  grasp." 

Approval  of  the  provincial 
cabinet  is  necessary  to  make 
the  House  a  recognized  in- 
stitution under  the  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

START  BY  AUGUST 

"It  may  take  a  bit  of  time, 
says  Mr.  Hill,  "but  the  go- 
vernment is  completely  be- 
hind the  idea.  We  expect  to 
be  functioning  by  August." 

"This  is  where  the  univer- 
sity student  can  help.  We 
need  them  for  our  summer 
camp;  we  need  young  adults 
to  whom  these  justly-cynical 
children  can  relate.  The 
older  students  especially 
could  help  our  educational 
aims  and  the  camp." 

Both  men  and  women  are 
needed  to  work  on  this  pro- 
ject. If  you  are  interested, 
phone  Mr.  Hill  at  Simcoe 
Hall,  928-2183.  leaving  your 
name  address  and  phone 
number  and  whether  you 
would  like  to  help  this  sum- 
mer or  in  the  fall. 


HALF-WAY  HOUSE 


Hockey  Boots  $2.00  to  $4.60 

.Skates  $1.25  to  $6.00 

Hockey  Sticki  25cts.  to  75cts. 

Varsity  Sweaters  $2.00  to  $4.00 

Sweater  Coats..  ..$4.00,  $6.00,  $4.00 
Skates  Sharpened  lOcts. 

J.  BROTH ERT0N 

550  Yonge  St.  Tel.  N. 2092 


What  happed  to  the  Macpherson  Report? 

Til/*     Pi-Dt  ,'//<>!,  tilll       A /111!  CJH-tt  — —    


The  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Undergrad- 
uate Instruction  in  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science 
(better  known  as  the  Mac- 
pherson Commission)  hand- 
ed down  its  recommenda- 
tions last  September. 

Among  other  sweeping 
changes,  the  report  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of 
classroom  hours  and  less 
emphasis  on  examinations. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on 
fewer  lectures  and  more  tu- 
torials. 

Macpherson  recommended 
the  abolishing  of  exams  in 
second  year,  and  advised 
that  elected  students  should 
sit  on  policy-making  bodies. 

Another  sweeping  change 
was  the  suggestion  that  the 
general  and  honor  courses 
should  be  split  into  specia- 
list and  generalist  courses. 

After  six  months  of  study- 
ing the  report,  this  is  what 
the  departments  of  the  fa- 
culty of  arts  and  science  are 
planning  to  do  next  year. 
ANTHROPOLOGY:  "I  don't 
know  to  what  degree  the 
Macpherson  report  has  in- 
flenced  our  course  changes," 
Prof.  J.  N.  Emerson  said. 
"Our  main  problem  is  in  just 
trying  to  cope.  Our  classes 
are  too  large." 

"As  far  as  I  know,  there 
will  be  no  major  switches. 
There  will  be  more  lab  dis- 
cussions and  research  groups 
and,  rather  than  being  com- 
pulsory, they  will  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  This  was 
started  this  year  and  res- 
ponse has  been  about  50% 
attendance." 

"One  of  the  questions  un- 
der study  is  the  question  of 
using  graduate  students  for 
teaching." 

COMMERCE  AND  FIN- 
ANCE: a  student -faculty 
committee  has  been  set  up 
and  has  made  recommenda- 
tions. 

ENGLISH:  There  have 
been  no  definite  changes  in 
the  English  department  of 
the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces as  a  result  of  the  report, 
said  Professor  K.  D.  Kee, 
chairman  of  the  combined 
departments. 

However,  since  English  is 
a  college  subject,  there  have 
been  local  changes  in  aspects 
other  than  the  calendar-pres- 
cribed curricula. 

S  t  a  f  f-student  committee 
and  course  unions  have  been 
and  are  being  set  up 
through  the  colleges.  A  staff- 
student  committee  has  also 
been  established  this  year 
for  the  combined  depart- 
ments, he  said. 

Such  liaison  groups  were 
suggested  in  the  report. 

There  has  been  a  general 
effort  in  the  English  depart- 
ments to  reduce  the  size  of 
classes  and  set  up  more  tu- 
torials, within  the  limits  of 
staff  manpower. 

By  a  motion  of  the  staff- 
students  committee  of  Uni- 
versity College's  English  de- 
partment, the  faculty  will 
set  up  first-year  and,  if  pos- 
sible, second-year  tutorials 
for  next  year. 

Prof.  Kee  said  the  lack  of 
important  change  after  the 
report  was  due  to  the  slow- 
ness of  the  machinery  of  ap- 
proval. 

PHYSICS:  The  depart- 
ment has  a  curriculum  com- 


mittee  composed  of  six  staff 
and  six  students  which  is 
studying  the  report. 

"The  committee  existed 
before  the  report,"  said  Prof. 
H.  L.  Welch,  department 
chairman,  "but  the  Report 
has  speeded  things  up  and 
alerted  the  faculty  to  defi- 
ciencies." 

Prof.  Welch  said  there 
were  two  key  recommenda- 
tions from  the  committee 
which  he  described  as  "in 
the  spirit  of  the  Macpherson 
report." 

The  first  is  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  lecture 
hours.  "This  tendency  is  al- 
ready here,"  he  said,  "though 
I  don't  think  it  can  be  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  views  of 
the  report." 

The  second  recommenda- 
tion concerns  the  unifying 
of  courses  for  both  "genera- 
lists"  and  "specialists." 

"We  do  not  know  far  we 
can  implement  it,"  Welsh 
said.  "Sciences  are  generally 
sequential  subjets.  The  chan- 
ges must  be  made  in  colla- 
boration with  other  depart- 
ments such  as  mathematics, 
which  teach  related  sub- 
jects." 

The  department  will  begin 
next  year  by  instituting  a 
"core"  curriculum  for  all 
physics  students.  This  will 
lead  to  fewer  and  more 
compresensive  exams. 

"We  are  being  careful, 
however,"  he  said,  "to  insti- 
tute these  changes  with,  cau- 
tion." 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY:  a 

staff-student  committee  has 
made  a  submission  to  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  support- 
ing many  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Report,  and  there  is 
hope  that  some  of  the  chan- 
ges may  be  made  on  a  trial 
basis  next  year. 

There  is  agreement  with 
the  suggestion  to  reduce  the 
emphasis  on  exams,  placing 
more  stress  on  term  work. 
Comprehensive  examina- 
tions, and  the  gradeless  se- 
cond year  recommended  by 
the  Report  were  both  rej- 
ected by  the  committee, 
which  feels  that  these  would 
create  far  greater  stress  than 
desirable  in  the  third  year. 


Reduction  of  lecture  hours 
and  upgrading  of  tutorials 
are  also  recommended. 

"I've  been  giving  courses 
for  years  with  only  one  lec- 
ture hour,"  said  Prof.  W.  T. 
Easterbrook,  department 
head.  "I  don't  know  whether 
some  courses  are  suited  to 
that  kind  of  treatment, 
though." 

"The  problems,"  he  said, 
"are  mostly  physical.  We 
don't  have  the  money,  the 
space  or  the  staff  we  need 
to  make  all  the  recommend- 
ed shifts." 

Professor  Easterbrook  felt 
timetable  difficulties  would 
also  slow  down  the  integra- 
tion of  generalists  and  spe- 
cialists in  one  course. 

PSYCHOLOGY:  Prof.  C.  R. 
Myers,  department  head, 
said  it  was  a  large  question 
and  that  course  changes  in 
Psychology  were  still  under 
discussion. 

He  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  further. 

ZOOLOGY:  the  depart- 
ment has  a  committee  exam- 
ining the  Report  recommen- 
dations. 

"The  department  is  gene- 
rally sympathetic  to  the  re- 
port," Dr.  Bruce  Falls  said. 
Dr.  Falls  was  instrumental 
in  drafting  the  zoology  brief 
to  the  committee. 

"There's  a  lot  of  effort  go- 
ing into  it,  but  no  concrete 
results  as  yet." 


WESTERN  CANADA 
TOUR  ESCORTS 
REQUIRED 
SUMMER  SEASON 

University  Tours  Limited  (Operators  of  UTL  Holi- 
doy  Tours)  require  two  mole  Tour  Escorts  who  reside 
in  Colgory  or  district  to  escort  odult  Tour  Groups  on 
a  new  series  of  tours  from  Colgory,  through  the  Roc- 
kies to  Vancouver,  and  return  to  Calgary  during  July 
and  August. 

Applicants  must  be  responsible  males,  over  2),  and 
possess  ability  to  get  along  with  people. 

Apply  in  writing  to 

B.P.  OLLIVIER,  20  CARLTON  STREET,  TORONTO  2, 

giving  place  and  date  of  birth,  names  of  two  character 
references,  resume  of  past  summer  employment  or  anv 
other  pertinent  information.  Also  enclose  a  recent 
snapshot. 
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HILLEL 
(STUDENT  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION) 


PRESENTS 

IRVIN  COTLER,  B.A.,  B.C.L., 


ON 


FUTURE  PROSPECTS  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

A  Critical  Analysis  by  on  Expert  in  the  Field 


Park  Plaza  Hatel 
(King  Cole  Roam) 


Sun  March  17 
8:30  p.m. 


All  Students  and  faculty  members  are  invited  to  this 
unique  occasion. 

FREE  ADMISSION 

Refreshments  Compliments  of  Hillel 


BE  A  SPORT:  COME  TO  SEE  US 

WE  WANT  TO  SEE  MORE  STUDENTS 

~  „  +  50'  OFF 

mA   aWpr  RESTAURAAfTS 


' FULLY  UCBNSCO 

•  *YONGE  AND  BLOOR 

•  YONGE  AND  DUNDAS 


[7* 


•  240  BLOOR — opposite  Vanity  Stadium 


•  "CLUB  EMBASSY — Bloor  near  Bey 

•  77  KING  E. — next  to  The  King  Edward  Hotel  | 

For  Banquet  Facilities  Call  921-9432  j 


This  coupon  hi  good  for  50  cent*  to  all 
members  of  your  parry  on  Hie: 

SPUD  BURGER  SPECIAL  $2.09 

Good  only  at  Steak  'n  Burger 
240  Bloor  (at  Bedford) 
ond  CLUB  EMBASSY 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 
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SHOUT  AND  SAC  PRESENT 

'THE  INDIANS  ARE  COMING' 

An  evening  of  Canadian  Indian  Culture 
Traditional  and  Contemporary 


Hart  House  Theatre 
University  of  Toronto 
Tickets:  $1:50 


SATURDAY 
MARCH  16 
8  P.M. 


All  proceeds  to  Canadian  Indian  Workshop,  Summer  '68 


WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Club 
Curator: 

ARCHERY 

Nancy  Borden  (Acclamation) 
BASKETBALL 

Sharon  Wilson 
BADMINTON 

Ann  Thompson  (Acclamation) 
BOWLING 

Sue  Reeves  (Acclamation) 
CURLING 

Nancy  Manning 
FENCING 

Barbaro  Bourns  (Acclamation) 
FIELD  HOCKEY 

Barb  Beatty 
GOLF 

Cathy  Harris 
GYMNASTICS 

Linda  Chow 
ICE  HOCKEY 

Alice  Shank 
SKIING 

Barb  Holland 
SWIMMING 

Ruth  Unger 
TENNIS 

Joan  Leadbeater 
VOLLEYBALL 

Judy  Kimmel  (Acclamation) 
FIGURE  SKATING 

Wendy  Templeton 


ARTS  GRADUATES  -  MALE 

An  Interesting  and  Challenging  Career  in  Business 
is  offered  by 

AETNA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

A  Leader  in  all  classes 
of  insurance  except  Life 

A  and  B  Students  preferred. 
Salary  recognition  given  for  post  graduate  study. 


Interested  students  please  write: 

Mr.  F.  Adams 

Aetna  Insurance  Company 

50  Holly  Street 

Toronto  7 
or  telephone:  487-3601. 


The  draft  &  Varsity  Blues 


By  JIM  COWAN 

The  Vietnam  war  came 
to  the  University  of  To- 
ronto this  year,  and  for 
weeks  it  dominated  the 
campus  political  scene. 
To  the  war  can  be  attri- 
buted the  Fall  presiden- 
tial election,  the  Dow 
protests  and  the  Arts-En- 
gineering split. 

But  it  was  an  imper- 
sonal force,  a  struggle 
between  opposing  politi- 
cal and  moral  philosophi- 
es. When  the  personal  ele- 
ment did  intrude,  it  was 
in  unlikely  places  where 
it  went  unnoticed. 

The  Varsity  Blues  ba- 
sketball   team  will  lose 


MARK  WHITE 

two  key  players  this  sum- 
mer. Both  are  Americans 
returning  to  the  United 
States.  Both  will  proba- 
bly enlist  to  avoid  the 
draft.  To  them,  the  war 
is  not  an  abstract  subject 
for  debate,  but  a  reality 
calling  for  action,  now. 

Mark  White,  21,  a  third 
year  general  arts  student 
at  St.  Michaels  College, 
played  guard  for  Varsity 
Blues  for  the  past  two 
seasons.  Although  he  is 
smaller  than  most  basket- 
ball players  (five  feet, 
eight  inches,  135  pounds} 


he  finished  the  year  with 
a  respectable  15.6  points 
per  game  average. 

This  year  he  was  chosen 
by  his  teammates  to  re- 
ceive the  Potter  Trophy 
as  the  Blues  Most  Valu- 
able Player. 

White  has  has  been  ac- 
cepted at  Albany  Graduate 
School  in  New  York 
State,  but  says  he  will 
almost  certainly  enlist.  He 
would  like  to  be  a  navy 
pilot.  "It's  better  to  enlist 
and  get  some  worthwhile 
training  out  of  it,  he  says. 
"I  would  like  to  get  into 
commercial  aviation  later. 
I'm  kind  of  sick  of 
school." 

The  second  southbound 
Blue  is  Ron  Voake,  a  22 
year  old  graduate  student 
in  the  first  year  of  a  two 
year  Masters  degree  in 
philosophy. 

Ren,  an  all-star  guard 
at  Paloma  College.  Cali- 
fornia, spent  only  one  year 
as  a  Blue.  Dogged  by  ill- 
ness, he  still  managed  a 
12.1  points  per  game  sea- 
sons average.  McManus 
said  of  Voake.  "If  he  had 
been  playing  regularly  he 
would  have  been  the  out- 
standing forward  in  the 
league." 

Voake  still  isn't  sure 
what  he  will  do  next  Fall. 
He  has  applied  for  a 
teaching  position  at  U  of 
T  and  if  he  gets  that,  he 
may  stay  in  Canada 
"Otherwise,  I'm  thinking 
of  going  to  UCLA  and 
joining  an  ROTC  group." 
ROTC  is  a  training  pro- 
gram for  university  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  enter 
the  armed  forces  after 
graduating. 

"I  don't  happen  to 
agree  with  what's  going 
on,"  Ron  said,  "but  I 
much  prefer  living  in  the 
States.  Military  service  is 
sort  of  a  responsibility." 

White  echos  Voakes  fee- 
lings. "I  live  down  there; 


it's  an  obligation  you  can't 
overlook." 

Asked  about  draft  dod- 
gers, Mark  said  "I  can't 
really  blame  them.  A  lot 
of  them  are  married  and 
have  their  families  and 
friends  up  here.  There  is 
nothing  for  them  in  the 
U.S." 

The  critical  Canadian 
attitude  bothers  Voake. 
"It  kind  of  irritates  me 
because  they're  outside  of 
it.  I've  become  more  of 
a  patriot  since  I've  been 
here." 

Mark  and  Ron  still  have 
their  IIS  student  defer- 
ments, but  neither  are 
sure  they  will  be  renew- 
ed. Mark  explained  his 
deferment  will  expire  in 


— I.1.UH 
RON  VOAKE 

June.  "It  looks  like  they're 
just  waiting  for  me,"  he 
says.  So  he  will  enlist. 

Ron  is  not  looking  for- 
ward to  military  life,  but 
says  prison  is  not  a  very 
attractive  alternative.  So 
he  too  will  probably  en- 
list. 

By  next  Fall,  both  will 
probably  be  in  basic 
training.  And  those  of  us 
who  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  born  north 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
can  go  back  to  our  deba- 
tes. 


BELIEVE  IT  OR.  <f  NOT 
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'r*£r<PHIL/&.NGLEY 

An  otherwise  unassuming 
'     person,  rose  to 

INCREDIBLE  HEIGHTS 
OF  INEPTITUDE  DURING 
A  5INGLE  YEAR.  >  1967-68 
ON  THE  VARSITY' 
DESPITE  A  BOTHERSOME 
HANGOVER  FROM  CIRTH, 
BINGLEY  MANAGED  TO 
CO/YvPILE  |N  THAT  ONE 
SHORT  Y^AR.:  7  PARAGRAPHS 
WHICH  DID  NOT  CONTAIN 
A  SINGLE  CUCHE.  5814 
WHICH  DID*  AND  63 
PARAGRAPHS  WHICH  WERE 
COMPLETELY  UNINTELLIGIBLE 


Isn't  this  a  crummy  typeface 
sports  review  head  in? 


to  run  a  year-end 


By  VARY  US 
FOOTBALL 

Even  Ike-type  politicians  made  firm  com- 
mitments of  moral  support  towards  a  pre- 
season prediction  that  Queen's  Golden  Gaels 
would  John  Treleaven  in  '67.  It  was  also 
confidently  predicted  that  Queen's  power- 
ful goliaths  of  the  gridiron  would  finish 
first  atop  the  SIFL  in  a  Zephyrean  breeze 
and  Toscanini  waltz. 

Varsity  Blues,  at  any  rate,  weren't  to  be 
worried  over.  They  had  a  gaping  hole  at 
quarterback  (similar  to  a  peeping  torn)  with 
the  retirement  of  all-star  Bryce  Taylor, 
wots  of  wookics,  and  an  entirely  new  offen- 
sive alignment  to  learn  (the  egotesticle  I- 
formation). 

Blues  opened  the  season  with  a  rather 
inept  performance,  and  while  Coach  Ron 
Murphy  wasn't  hanged  in  effigy,  there  were 
a  lot  of  heads  hanging  in  shame  following 
the  exhibition  17-14  loss  to  McMaster  Ma- 
rauders. 

The  SIFL  season  got  under  way  two  weeks 
later  and  Blues  failed  to  surprise  even  82 
liberals  with  a  35-6  decision  over  consistently 
winless  McGill  Redmen. 

A  Phyrric  victory  followed  at  London  as 
Blues  hung  on  for  a  pelvis-percolating  26- 
20  win  against  Western  Mustangs.  But  it 
was  a  battered  and  bruised  Toronto  team 
that  left  the  field,  with  injuries  piling  up 
throughout  the  game.  Most  serious  was 
some  torn  ligaments  suffered  by  quarter- 
back, Vic  Alboini,  sidelining  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  outlook  wasn't  brilliant  for  the  Hog- 
town  host  next  week.  Six  regulars  were  out 
with  injuries  and  waiting  for  the  slaughter 
in  Kingston  were  the  haughty,  healthy  Gol- 
den Gaels.  But  a  wicked  slingshot  that  re- 
placement quarterback  fired  Bob  Amer  and 
a  rock-ribbed  defense  onto  the  turf  slew 
the  mighty  goliath.  The  favoured  Gaels 
were  blown  down  by  Varsity  19-14 — per 
haps  the  most  inspired  performance  ever 
by  a  Blue  and  White  football  team. 

Blues  had  to  repeat  the  trick  a  week 
later  in  Toronto.  They  did  16-13,  but  left 
thousands  of  thrombotic  tickers  behind 
in  the  process.  A  field  goal  by  Paul  McKay 
in  the  dying  (ah  sweet  death)  moments  won 
the  game. 

Only  a  tie  was  needed  now  against  Wes- 
tern Mustangs  to  clinch  the  Yates  Cup.  No 
use  doin'  things  the  easy  way,  sang  Blues, 
and  they  staggered  to  an  18-18  draw  on  Mc- 
Kay's single  on  the  game's  final  play.  'Twas 
a  great  moment  for  Murphy  and  his  men. 

An  undefeated  season  was  chalked  up 
when  Blues  throttled  McGill  38-6  to  close 
"a  very  good  year". 

Mike  Raham  won  the  scoring  and  rushing 
titles. 

Paul  McKay  tied  an  old,  old  SIFL  record 
with  seven  field  goals  in  one  season. 

Alberta  Golden  Bears  won  a  fair-to-med- 
dling College  Bowl  10-9  over  McMaster  af- 
ter the  SIFL  had  left  the  room  (so  to  speak). 

And  remember  football  fans:  you  don't 
nave  to  be  a  cliche  to  coin  a  good  one. 

HOCKEY 

Long  is  the  best  way  to  describe  the  hoc- 
key season  for  Varsity  Blues  this  season. 
Blues  played  a  record  34  games  losing  but 
four  and  tying  the  same  number. 

Balance  was  the  key  to  the  success  of 
this  year's  squad.  Bob  McClelland,  Paul 
Laurent  and  Murray  Stroud  all  tied  for 
third  place  in  the  SIHL  scoring  race  with 
eighteen  markers.  On  top  of  this,  Blues 
overal  scoring  was  very  evenly  distributed. 

John  Wrigley  had  a  great  year  in  goal  and 
was  probably  the  man  most  responsible  for 
varsity's  ultimate  success. 

Blues  opened  the  season  with  six  stright 
victories  following  exhibition  wins  over 
Laurentian  Voyageurs  and  Halifax  Junior 
Canadians  (two  games). 

During  the  Christmas  holidays.  Varsity 
participated  in  two  tournaments,  losing  1-0 
J"  overtime  to  Cornell  in  the  Nichols  Invt 
wtional  and  edging  Loyola  Warners  to  win 


the  Molson  tournament  in  Montreal. 

The  highlight  of  the  season  was  the  big 
trip  to  Austria.  Blues  won  the  third  placl 
bronze  medal  with  the  pinnacle  of  the  trip 
being  a  5-5  tie  with  the  Russian  national 
College  team. 

Back  home,  Blues  wrapped  up  their  fifth 
straight  first  place  finish  in  the  SIHL  be- 
fore eliminating  Waterloo  and  Montreal  in 
to  take  the  Queens'  Cup. 

In  the  Canadian  finals  in  Montreal  Blues 
were  forced  to  take  a  back  seat  as  they  fell 
to  Loyola  1-0  (overtime)  in  the  opening  same. 
However,  Varsity  did  manage  to  grab  the 
consolation  final  with  a  5-3  decision  over 
Laurentian. 

In  sum,  a  long,  tiring  but  successful  sea- 
son. 

BASKETBALL 

Varsity  basketBlues  had  none  too  success- 
a  season,  winning  only  fourth  place.  But 
the  potential  existed  and  should  be  there 
next  year. 

Seasonal  highlights  included  the  90-89  ov- 
ertime conquest  of  Western  Mustangs,  t  h  e 
eventual  League  winners.  And  the  one  that 
got  away  —  that  88-84  overtime  loss  to  Wind- 
sor Lancers  in  border  land. 

Bruce  Dempster,  Mark  White,  Arvo  Neidre, 
John  Hadden,  Ron  Voake  and  company  all 
provided  their  share  of  thrills  .  .  .  incredible 
ball  handling  and  driving  scores  by  Dempster 
and  White,  shooting  displays  by  Voake  and 
Neidre,  and  blocked  shots  and  slam-in  scores 
by  the  6'7"  Hadden. 

Even  the  others  got  into  the  act  —  muscu- 
lar Mark  Slater,  Mike  Kirby  who  developed 
great  moves  but  couldn't  score,  "Spider'' 
Larry  Trafford  in  his  defensive  crouch,  hol- 
ler-guy Albie  Garbe  with  the  unbeatable 
dribbling  technique,  Ross  MacNaughton  the 
rebounder. 

White  and  Voake  are  leaving  (see  story), 
and  so  probably  are  Neidre  and  Garbe,  but 
the  others  return  for  bigger  and,  hopefully 
better,  things.  John  McManus  is  looking  foi 
recruits  from  this  year's  Interfac  League  — 
those  fancy  St.  Mike's  players,  Dale  Crouter, 
Keith  McKenzie  and  Jerry  Barker  from  Phys 
Ed.,  and  others  ...  So  everyone  looks  for- 
ward to  1968-69  and  who  knows?  With  a 
new  gym  perhaps  . . . 

SWIMMING 

The  Varsity  swimming  team  had  one  of 
the  best  years  in  its  history,  as  they  won 
their  tenth  straight  OQAA  and  third  consec 
utive  CIAU  championships.  Under  the  fine 
coaching  of  Juri  Daniel,  the  Blues  have  de- 
veloped into  an  unbeatable  powerhouse  in 
Intercollegiate  circles.  They  hold  records  in 
seven  of  the  ten  recognized  events  in  the 
OQAA,  and  in  eight  of  the  fourteen  in  CIAU 
competition.  They  have  not  lost  a  swim  meet 
to  Canadian  competition  for  years,  and  do 
not  appear  to  face  the  possibility  of  defeat  in 
the  near  future.  Although  they  lose  then 
great  captain,  Robin  Campbell,  and  veterans 
Alan  Pyle,  Steve  Gerring,  and  Paul  Fisher, 
through  graduation,  (the  strength  of  Blues 
veterans),  the  rise  of  promising  young  swim- 
mers such  as  Bob  Heatley  and  Doug  Macin- 
tosh and  the  inevitable  new  talent  from  the 
high' school  circuit,  should  keep  the  team  at 
least  as  strong  as  ever  next  year. 

GYMNASTICS 

For  the  Varsity  gymnasts,  1967-68  was  both 
fruitful  and  frustrating. 

Despite  strengthening  and  marked  impro- 
vement, the  team's  determined  effort  to  re- 
tain OQAA  supremacy  was  frustrated  Dy  a 
powerful  Universite  de  Montreal  group,  an. 
the  squad  had  to  settle  for  second  place  at 
the  team  championships. 

HARDER 

University  of  Toronto  won  the  Canadian 
intercollegiate  harrier  championship  for  tee 
third  consecutive  year.  Taking  the  Little  Cup 
back  to  Toronto  was  Varsity's  Dave  Baile> 
who  led  Blues  with  a  time  of  29:03  over  the 
5.7  mile  course  at  the  Edmonton  campus  of 
the  University  of  Alberta.  Along  with  Bailey 
who  capped  "the  individual  honours  at  the 
meet,  were  Brian  Armstrong,  Brian  Richards, 
Dave  Tong,  and  Bob  Cairns. 


by 
rod 

mickleburgh 


As  Josh  Blanche  once  said  to  an  admiring  throng,  "Fi- 
nished if  necessary  but  not  necessarily  finished."  Where- 
upon the  admiring  throng  quaffed  their  quota  of  rutabagas 
and  cried,  "Git  orf  the  stage  you  stupid  nit!" 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  stench,  the  Varsity  Sports  De- 
partment keeps  their  admiring  throng  in  a  little  black  box 
reserved  for  special  occasions.  One  day  yesterday  it  released 
its  admiring  throng,  coloured  black  and  white  and  red  all 
over.  The  Dept's  energenetic  throng  scurried  around  a  bit 
and  eventually  ran  into  an  engineering  throng.  Manacing 
words  took  place,  but  despite  a  terrifying  contingent  of  Var- 
sity reporters  and  photogs,  there  were  no  fisticuff.  After 
all,  two  throngs  don't  make  a  fight. 

I  am  feeling  very  melancholy,  baby,  because  was  the 
worse  pun  sice  since  Lyndon  Johnson  called  Paul  Krassner 
a  pain  in  the  neck. 

One  of  the  fortunate  things  about  being  sports  editor, 
besides  the  wine,  women  and  song  one  doesn't  get,  is  that 
one  can  always  blame  everything  on  somebody  else  (prefer- 
able on  a  complete  and  utter  void  like  Paul  MacRae).  When 
MacRae  isn't  around  (only  too  rare,  alas),  I  have  the  infe- 
rior members  of  my  staff  to  cast  hate  and  desecation 
among,  about  and  atop. 

My  associate  editor,  for  instance,  Phil  Bingley  (yes  Vi- 
ginia,  ther  is  a  Bingley).  Phil  is  an  authentic  folk  hero  these 
days.  He's  the  stuff  of  which  songs  are  made.  In  fact,  Fiery 
Phil  has  already  hit  the  charts  as  "The  Yellow  Submarine". 
In  the  days  when  Pocahontas  courted  Smith,  Bingley  was 
on  the  scene  covering  the  many  "tilts"  (to  use  his  own 
word)  between  the  powerful  Pilgrims  and  indigenous  In- 
dians. His  most  famous  line  was:  "For  the  score  was 
1,345,629  to  eight  with  but  a  century  left  to  play." 

Then  there's  quiet,  elegant,  refined,  and  devious  James 
Morrison,  of  whom  it  was  once  said,  "Well  we  can't  all  be 
gems."  In  fact,  Morrison  was  such  a  dud  covering  basket- 
ball this  year  that  he  has  been  awarded  the  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey "Where  are  they  now"  trophy  for  splendid  achieve- 
ment in  the  lofty  realm  of  insignificance.  In  all  honesty, 
though,  ("Yes  father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  I  did  destroy  your 
pot  plant."),  Morrison  did  write  a  half-decent  rowing  story 
earlier  on  in  the  year. 

Gellius,  our  renowned  interfack  hack,  has  managed  to 
turn  interfac  roundap  from  a  dreadful,  statistical  bore  to  a 
dreadful,  comical  bore.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  Gellius, 
and  Mark  the  Golden  mean  at  all  times.  The  Varsity's  inter- 
fac team  would  also  like  to  thank  the  SMC  soccer  team  for 
its  fine  dish  of  Italian  food  delivered  to  the  office  last  fall. 

Varsity's  colourful  squashed  personality,  Howie  Flux- 
gold,  who  turned  in  some  adequate  copy  this  year,  wishes 
to  point  out  to  those  making  snickering  allegations  behind 
his  back  that  he  has  not  nor  will  have  never  not  nathing  to 
do  with  the  present  world  gold  crisis.  "Squish  is  my  racket," 
siarled  the  slambuoynat  Fluxgoid. 

The  Varsity  Sports  Department  was  blessed  with  a  lot 
of  grey-matter  this  year  (note:  not  grain-matter)  most  of 
which  took  the  form  of  "photographs".  Several  were  to 
blame— notably  Gen  Lildlay,  Shuttering  John  Swaigen,  Fart 
Goldwat  ...  er  ...  Mcllwain,  reliable  Lynn  Spencer,,  Tim 
"Classy  but'  glassy"  Koehler,  Rick  Sauter  who  missed  his 
photo  credits  regrettably,  and  Dave  Isaac,  the  only  man  I 
know  who  combs  his  navel  before  going  to  school.  Isaac  re- 
ceived his  photo  credits,  regrettably.  And  The  Varsity  Sports 
Department  wants  to  go  on  record  as  the  sole  section  of 
this  noosepaper  which  did  not  write  a  eulogy  to  Len  "Dis- 
posable" Gilday. 

If  you  look  at  page  34,  vou'll  see  the  latest  work  of 
artiste  extraordinaire  Harold  Ekstein.  Due  to  circumstan- 
ces beyond  his  control,  Harold's  employ  with  us  was  res- 
tricted this  year,  but  I  will  say  this:  "Tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow  creeps  are  yesterday's  sered  leaves. ' 
Stick  that  in  your  smoke  and  pipe  it,  Unca  Harold. 

Dave  Powell  covered  the  swimming  beat,  but  I'm  afraid 
we'll  have  to  get  somebody  new  next  year.  You  just  aren't 
cut  out  to  be  a  sportsie,  Dave.  I  mean  what's  with  all  this 
efficiency  crap,  anyway?  Can't  you  bring  your  copy  in  late 
and  untyped  like  everybody  else.  Come  off  it,  eh? 

We're  gittin'  near  the  end,  so  I'll  blame  in  rapid  fashion: 
hobblin'  goblin,  Rich  Pyne;  the  man  with  the  slippery  feet, 
Austris  "Tony  Toe"  Liepa;  rugged  rugger,  Doug  Woods;  nice 
■my  Bill  Allison;  shimmering  Steve  Kates;  Bingley  arch-nval, 
Bob  Clark;  gvm-dandy  Art  Stein;  bone-to-pick  Tom  Collins; 
"slick"  Mike  McGarry;  gross  newsie  Jim  Cowan;  and,  may 
I  say  it  Graham  Fraser,  a  quiet,  serene,  raucous  intellectual. 
I'd  also  like  to  blame,  but  mostly  to  thank  myself. 
I  love  you  all.  you  know,  I  love  yuu  all.  . 
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Unfitting  end  for  a  fitting  team 


By  PHIL  BINGLEY 

Varsity  Blues  are  number 
three.  Mike  Griffin  was  a 
hero,  and  Alberta  Golden 
Bears  are  Canadian  Intercol- 
legiate hockey  champions. 

These  were  the  results  of 
last  week-end's  action  in  the 
Canadian  finals  held  in  Mon- 
treal as  Blues  lost  1-0  to  Loy- 
ola Friday  night  when  Grif- 
fin scored  at  13:56  of  the 
first  sudden-death  overtime 
period.  Then  Alberta  dump- 
ed Loyola  5-4  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  final  to  end  Blues' 
two  year  reign. 

Blues'  game  with  Loyola 
had  some  6000  Montreal  Fo- 
rum fans  in  a  frenzy  for  the 
best  part  of  three  and  a  half 
hours.  Everyone  in  the  build- 
ing save  the  Varsity  players 
and  a  few  loyal  fans  were 
pulling  for  an  upset.  The  ex- 
citement was  almost  unbear- 
able at  times  as  the  action 
teetertottered  from  end  to 
end  and  back  again. 

Goaltender  John  Wrigley 
was  even  better  than  usual, 
if  that  is  possible.  He  pro- 
duced at  least  a  dozen  im- 
possible saves  while  his 
counterpart  Andre  Molino 
was  also  good  (although  he 
didn't  have  near  the  num- 
ber of  difficult  chances).  A 
good  indication  of  the  play 
on  goal  were  even  at  39-39 


was  the  fact  that  the  shots 
after  regulation  time. 

Warriors  carried  play  in 
the  opening  two  periods  but 
Blues  had  the  better  scor- 
ing chances  from  then  on. 
Loyola  was  one  of  the  few 
teams  to  skate  with  Blues 
all  year. 

For  a  team  that  doesn't 
know  how   to  lose.  Blues 
played  the  role  of  the  van- 
quished to  their  credit.  Des- 
pite the  fact  that  the  ice  sur- 
face was  crowded  immedia- 
tely with  hundreds  of  mill- 
ing fans,  not  one  Varsity 
player  failed  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  mob  the  shake 
hands  with  the  victors.  And, 
in  the  dressing  room  follow- 
ing the  game,  there  were  no 
exclamations  of  bitterness  as 
coach  Tom  Watt  told  his  tir- 
ed  and    dejected  players, 
"You  have  nothing   to  be 
ashamed  of  after  that  per- 
formance. Everyone  tried  his 
best  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
you    hanging    your  heads. 
We've  had  a  good  season — 
only  four  losses  (including 
two  1-0  overtime  defeats)  in 
34  games.  So  have  a  shower 
and  walk  out  of  here  with 
your  heads  high." 

A  few  of  the  players  ref- 
lected over  the  loss.  Veteran 
Ward  Passi  offered  simply: 
"You  have  to  score  goals  to 


Swim  team  thrashes  way 
to  tremendous  CIAU  victory 

By  DAVE  POWELL 

The  University  of  Toronto  swimming  team,  with  pro- 
bably the  finest  performance  they  have  ever  given,  won  their 
third  straight  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union  cham- 
pionship, and  led  the  OQAA  to  a  conference  title,  last  week- 
end at  MacMaster.  Blues  set  five  CIAU  records  and  tied  a 
sixth,  in  winning  eight  out  of  fourteen  events. 

This  was  a  team  effort  all  the  way,  as  every  Toronto 
swimmer,  in  each  race  he  entered,  finished  in  the  top  twelve 
among  as  many  as  thirty  competitors. 

Individually,  there  were  some  tremendous  performances. 
Gaye  Stratten  was  outstanding,  setting  records  in  the  100 
and  200  yard  backstroke,  and  placing  first  in  the  100  butter- 
fly. For  his  efforts,  he  was  voted  the  number  one  competi- 
tor of  the  year  in  Intercollegiate  circles.  Right  behind  Strat- 
ten was  Theo  van  Ryn,  who  won  the  50  yard  freestyle,  tied 
his  own  CIAU  record  in  winning  the  100  free,  and  placed 
third  in  the  100  back.  Captain  Robin  Campbell  finished  a 
brilliant  intercollegiate  career  by  knocking  2.5  seconds  off 
his  best  previous  time  to  set  a  new  CIAU  mark  in  the  200 
yard  freestyle.  He  then  went  on  to  register  his  best  personal 
times  in  placing  third  in  the  100  free  and  fourth  in  the  500 
free. 

Terry  Bryon  gave  by  far  his  top  efforts  to  date,  coming 
second  in  the  400  individual  medley,  and  third  in  the  200  fly 
and  500  free,  both  of  which  were  won  in  record  times.  Bob 
Heatley  lost  the  100  fly  by  a  fingernail  to  teammate  Stratten, 
and  came  sixth  in  the  200  back  and  seventh  in  the  200  fly,  to 
round  out  a  great  performance.  And  so  it  continued  do'wa 
the  line,  with  each  Blue  surpassing  himself  in  every  race. 
There  were  promising  freestyler,  Doug  Macintosh  (sixth  in 
the  200  and  500,  and  eleventh  in  the  100  free),  veteran  Chris 
Fisher  (fifth  in  the  200  medley,  eighth  in  the  50  and  tenth  in 
the  100  free),  Alan  Pyle  (seventh  in  the  500  and  eighth  in  the 
500  free,  and  tenth  in  the  100  fly),  and  breaststrokers  Morris 
Vaillancourt  (fifth  in  the  200,  seventh  in  the  100)  and  Paul 
Fisher  (ninth  in  the  200,  eleventh  in  the  100). 

Nowhere  was  team  effort  and  spirit  more  evident  than 
m  the  relays.  In  the  400  freestyle.  Campbell,  Bryon  Pyle  and 
Macintosh  all  registered  their  best  times  to  set  a  new  CIAU 
record.  Stratten,  Vaillancourt,  a  tremendous  butterfly  lag 
by  Heatley,  and  a  strong  finishing  kick  by  van  Ryn  gave  the 
Blues  another  CIAU  mark  in  the  400  medley  relay.  Their  win- 
ning time  was  also  an  OQAA  and  Ontario  Open  record  and 
tied  the  Canadian  Native  record. 

Final  score  of  the  meet  was  U  of  T  339,  to  240  for  run- 
ner-up UBC,  and  163  for  Alberta.  The  OQAA  nosed  out  the 
West  by  605  to  599  for  the  conference  title. 


JOHN  WRIGLEY 

win.  We  didn't,  so  we  did 
not." 

The  worst  part  of  the 
week-end  came  12  hours  la- 
ter when  a  weary  group  of 
Varsity  players  dragged 
themselves  out  of  bed  to 
play  their  first  consolation 
game  in  a  nearly-deserted 
rink  on  the  outskirts  of  Mon- 
treal. Paul  Laurent  fired 
four  goals  and  Brian  St. 
John  a  pair,  but  any  enthu- 
siasm was  gone  as  Blues 
stomped  St.  Francis  Xavier 
9-1. 

The  same  process  was  re- 
peated the  following  morn- 


ing when  Varsity  outplayed 
Laurentian  5-3  to  win  the 
consolation  final.  John  Gor- 
don led  the  way  with  a  pair 
while  Laurent,  Ward  Passi 
and  Fred  Pollard  had  sin- 
gles. . 

It  was  a  sad  finish  for  a 
team  that  just  seven  weeks 
earlier  had  played  for  the 
world  intercollegiate  title, 
and  had  held  the  Russian 
college  nationals  to  a  5-5  tie 
before  10,000  people. 

Probably  the  only  high- 
light of  the  week-end  was 
the  selection  of  John  Whig- 
ley  and  Paul  Laurent  to  the 
tournament's  all-star  team. 

With  the  season  over  there 
are  a  few  players  who  pro- 
bably won't  be  back.  Ward 
Passi  thinks  that  he  may 
hang  them  up  after  six  suc- 
cessful seasons.  However, 
Passi  has  one  year  of  Law 
left  and  may  just  return. 
John  Wrigley  plans  to  enrol 
at  McGill  next  year,  and  Bob 
Hamilton  and  Doug  Jones 
are  looking  forward  to  a 
return  visit  to  Europe  next 
fall.  Brian  Jones,  Murray 
Stroud,  and  captain  Peter 
Spcyer  will  all  be  graduat- 


ing this  spring,  and  in  all 
likelihood  won't  be  back 
AROUND  THE  NET  .  '. 
Peter  Speyer  suffered  a  jam- 
med wrist  and  torn  liga- 
ments of  his  left  forearm 
in  the  third  period  of  the 
Loyola  game.  He  played  the 
remainder  of  the  match  des- 
pite great,  pain  but  was 
forced  out  of  the  others 
The  injury  was  an  unfortu- 
nate conclusion  to  the  Var- 
sity career  of  one  of  Blues' 
most  brilliant  defencemen 
ever  .  .  .  McGill  hockey  and 
football  coach,  Dave  Copp, 
will  be  coming  to  U  of  T 
next  year  as  a  full-time  assi- 
stant to  head  football  coach 
Ron  Murphy.  The  move  is  a 
good  one  for  Varsity  and 
McGill  is  already  crying  in 
their  beer  over  the  loss  .  .  . 
The  winning  goal  in  the  Al- 
berta-Loyola championship 
game  came  with  just  17  se- 
conds remaining  ...  To 
coach  Tom  Watt,  trainer 
Howie  Rlngham,  manager 
Mike  Killoran,  and  all  the 
players,  thanks  for  an  en- 
joyable season.  Didn't  even 
make  the  showers  .  .  .  Happy 
exams,  sportsies  .  .  . 


Biggs  and  Louden  winners  announced 


Murray  Stroud  and 
Bryce  Tayior  have  been 
announced  as  winners  of 
the  Louden  and  Biggs 
trophies  respectively. 

Stroud,  who  played  with 
Varsity  hockey  Blues 
this  season  added  the 
Loudon  silverware  to  his 
growing  list  of  awards. 
Murray  also  won  the 
Dafoe  Trophy  awarded 
annually  to  the  player 
most  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  teammates. 

Stroud,  an  assistant 
captain  with  Blues  this 
year,  finished  third  in  the 
league  scoring  race  and 
led  the  loop  in  assists. 

The  Loudon  award  is 


MURRAY  STROUD 

given  each  year  to  the 
undergraduate  who  con- 
tributes most  to  athletics 


at  University  of  Toronto. 

Taylor,  who  played  on 
five  football  teams  as 
quarterback,  was  award- 
ed the  Biggs  trophy  as 
the  University  of  Toronto 
graduate  who  has  contri- 
buted most  to  university 
athletics  from  the  stand- 
point of  leade  r  s  h  i  p  , 
sportsmanship  and  per- 
formance. 

Although  Bryce  did  not 
compete  in  the  SIFL  this 
season,  he  did  continue  to 
work  in  Varsity  athletics 
as  he  acted  as  advisor  to 
the  Meds  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  was  a  member 
of  the  U.  of  T.  athletic 
directorate. 


Beware  the  Ides  of  March,  Gellius! 
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By  GELLIUS 
HOCKEY  PLAYOFFS 

SMC  disposed  of  Trin 
(wishful  thinking)  in  one 
semi-final,  but  only  after  los- 
ing the  first  game  of  the  to- 
tal goals  series,  2-1.  The  ran- 
gy Moffatt  and  Bent  Reid 
scored  for  Trin,  Burman  for 
smc.  This  very  same  Eurman 
later  scored  four  (IV;  goals 
as  SMC  cannabised  Trin  4-1 
to  lake  the  series.  H.  A.  Pa- 
trick "Chicken"  Little  scor- 
ed for  Trin. 

In  the  first  game  of  the 
other  SF  (=  San  Francisco), 
Vic  got  goals  from  Sharpe 
(3),  Jones,  Dewson,  and  Van 
Wyck  (as  in  Allied  Van 
Wyck,  Dixon  Van  Wyck,  etc.) 
as  they  kefuffled  Law,  6-3. 
Fitzpatrick  ("bastard  son  of 
Patrick";  more  cheap  Var- 
sity sensationalism),  Moor- 
house,  and  Garbe  replied  for 
Law. 

Best  two  of  three  finals 
will  begin  12:30  Moncay  and 
continue  Thursday  and,  if 
necessary,  Tuesday  sennight 


(isn't  taht  elegant). 
BASKETBALL  PLAYOFFS 

In  the  first  game  of  the 
best  two  games  out  of  three 
(games)  final,  SMC  anasteli- 
cized  Vic,  74-67,  led  by  La- 
glia's  21  points.  Dale  Evans 
had  19  for  Vic. 

WATER  POLO 

Meds  IV  year  took  the 
first  game  of  their  best  of 
three  final  with  SMC,  5-3. 
Kontor  (2),  Watkins  (2),  and 
Chamberlain  scored  for 
MIVY;  Pyle,  Jim  Crowley 
and  Teeny-Weeny  Yellow 
Polka-Dot  Giannini  hit  for 
SMC. 

Leroy's  9  goals  paced 
New's  11-8  victory  over  Knox 
in  the  Intermediate  Water 
Polo  final.  Siarkowski  had 
the  other  two  goals  for  Gnus. 
(A  gnu  is  a  snail  south  Afri- 


can antelope  related  to  the 
Igitur).  Brice  (4),  Codling 
(3),  and  Kennedy  scored  for 
Knox.  The  jubilant  Gnus 
threw  New  College  dean  Da- 
vid "Sell  control  not  birth 
control"  Stager  into  the  pool 
after  the  game.  They  didn't 
realize  he'  could  swim. 
MINOR  LEAGUES 
Vic  X  (the  Vic  football 
team),  will  meet  Law  III  for 
the  Intermediate  Hockey 
championship.  Meds  football 
players  with  rocks  admitted 
free. 

PERSONALS 

Sincere  thar.ks  to  Miss 
Boyd,  Miss  Lee  Quertyuio- 
pus,  Maria,  Johannes  Guten- 
berg, Lloyd  Rossman,  Uncle 
Roderick  and  (Lest  We  For- 
get) THE  Lord  God  Of 
Hosts,  without  whom. 


Gellius  est  tenius:  quid  ni?  quoi  tarn  bona  mater 
tamque  valens  vivat  tamque  venusta  soror 

tamque  bonus  patruus  tamque  omnia  plena  puellis 
cognatis,  quare  is  desinat  esse  macer? 

qui  ut  nihil  attingat,  nisi  quod  fas  tangere  noil  est, 
quntumvis  quare  sit  macere  invenies. 


